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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  was  undertaken  with  the  design  of  providing  the  public  with 
a  more  complete  view  of  the  existing  state  of  Biblical  literature,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  than  it  previously  possessed.  It  was  felt  that  former  works  of  the 
kind,  numerous  as  they  are,  and  useful  as  some  of  them  may  be  considered, 
were  built  too  exclusively  upon  the  '  old  learning '  of  Calmet  and  others  ;  and 
that  some  recent  attempts  to  give  a  more  modern  character  to  such  under- 
takings had  been  made  too  entirely  from  home  materials,  and  had  too  ex- 
clusive reference  to  such  external  facts  and  circumstances  as  travellers  and 
antiquarians  offer,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present  time.  The  work,  there- 
fore, owes  its  origin  to  the  Editor's  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  great  body 
of  untouched  materials,  applicable  to  such  a  purpose,  wh'^>  *l'!  WtIvf*J  of 
modern  research  and  the  labours  of  modern  criticism  hp  I  accumulated,  and 
which  lay  invitingly  ready  for  the  use  of  those  who  miglt  know  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  resources. 

It  was  no  task  for  one  man  to  gather  in  this  great  harvest.  And  as  the 
ground  seemed,  for  the  most  part,  common  to  all  Christian  men,  it  appeared 
desirable  that  assistance  should  be  sought  from  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
Biblical  scholars  and  others,  without  distinction  of  country  or  religious  party, 
that  the  field  might  be  the  more  thoroughly  swept,  and  the  greater  wealth  of 
illustration  obtained,  from  men  of  different  lines  of  reading  and  various  habits  of 
thought.  The  prompt  manner  in  which  the  call  of  the  Editor  for  co-operation 
has  been  met  by  the  numerous  eminent  Biblical  scholars  and  naturalists,  whose 
names  appear  in  the  List  of  Contributors,  has  been  among  the  highest  gratifica 
tions  arising  to  him  out  of  this  undertaking;  while  the  ability,  the  laborious 
research,  the  care  and  the  punctuality,  with  which  they  have  discharged  the 
various  tasks  confided  to  them,  demand  his  warmest  acknowledgments. 

The  only  drawback  likely  to  arise  from  eo-operation  SO  various  and  exten 
sive,  lay  in  the  probability  that  considerably  different  views  might  be  manifested 
in   the  several  articles  ;   and   that,  too,  on   subjects  on   which  every   reader   u 
likoly  to  have  formed  some  opinion  of  his  own,  and  will  be  disposed  to  regard  us 
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erroneous  or  sMspicious  every  opinion  which  may  not  entirely  coincide  with  tlmt 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  entertain.  In  this  lay  the  sole  danger  and 
the  greatest  diffic  dty  of  such  an  undertaking-.  Here  was  to  be  a  book  which 
no  one  man,  and  not  even  a  very  few  men,  could  produce ;  and  which 
the  public  would  yet  probably  expect  to  exhibit  as  much  unity,  not  only  of 
plan  and  execution,  but  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  as  if  it  were  the  produce 
of  a  single  mind.  The  Editor,  however,  felt  that  he  could  not  undertake 
to  find  forty  independent  thinkers  among  whom  there  should  be  no  visible 
diversities  of  sentiment.  But  he  thought  that  much  might  be  done  in  pro- 
ducing so  near  an  approach  to  uniformity  on  matters  of  real  importance  as 
would  satisfy  every  reasonable  reader ;  especially  when  he  should  come  to  con- 
sider that  the  choice  lay  between  taking  the  work  with  such  diversities  as 
necessarily  arose  from  the  extent  of  the  co  operation  employed  in  its  produc- 
tion, or  of  altogether  dispensing  with  the  immense  amount  of  Biblical  informa- 
tion which  it  embodies.  Entire  uniformity,  if  attainable  at  all,  could  only 
have  been  attained  at  the  cost  of  providing  a  very  different  and  greatly  in 
ferior  work  ;  and  a  work  thus  different  and  inferior  could  not  have  established 
a  distinction  sufficiently  marked  from  all  previous  undertakings  of  the  kind  to 
justify  its  production. 

It  lias  not  consisted  with  the  Editor's  idea  of  the  functions  he  had  under 
taken,  to  dictate  to  the  Contributors  the  views  they  were  to  take  of  the  subjects 
intrusted  to  them,  or  to  set  up  his  own  views  as  the  standard  of  correct  opinion. 
Tliis  he  must  have  done,  had  he  made  it  his  rule  to  insert  only  such  statement.- 
as  exactly  coincided  with  his  own  sentiments,  or  to  exclude  altogether  whatever 
views  of  particular  subjects  might  differ  from  those  with  which  his  own  mind 
is  satisfied.  The  Contributors  were  expected  to  abstain  from  introducing  the 
opinions  peculiar  to  their  nation  or  to  their  religious  communion  ;  but  they 
have  been  under  slight  restraint  with  respect  to  the  conclusions  which  they 
might  form  as  independent  thinkers  and  reasoners,  competent  by  their  attain- 
ments and  studies  to  form  a  judgment  worthy  of  attention  on  the  various  matters 
coming  under  their  consideration.  In  conformity  with  no  other  principle  could 
this  work  have  been  produced  ;  and  such  being  the  nature  of  its  execution,  it 
became  necessary  that  the  initials  of  the  several  writers  should  be  affixed  to 
their  contributions,  that  the  reader  might  know  to  whom  to  ascribe  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  particular  articles,  and  that  no  one  contributor  might  be  deemed 
responsible  for  any  other  articles  than  those  to  which  his  signature  is  annexed. 
The  Editor  also,  who  has  provided  all  those  articles  which  bear  no  signature 
(except  those  adverted  to  at  the  end  of  the  List  of  Contributors),  does  not  hold 
himself  responsible  for  any  statements  or  opinions  advanced  in  any  other  articles 
than  these.  Some  of  them  exhibit  opinions  in  which  ne  is  not  able  to  concur, 
but  which  have  nevertheless  been  furnished  by  persons  whom  he  could  1101 
regard  as  less  competent  than  himself  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions. 

Yet  although  some  explanation  is  due  to  those  who  may  possibly  find  in  this 
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work,  in  a  few  articles,  opinions  in  which  they  cannot  agree,  and  views  from 
which  theii  own  differ ;  it  is  right  that  the  persons  engaged  in  producing  it  should 
claim  for  it  a  judgment  founded  not  upon  particular  articles,  but  upon  its  general 
character,  which  was  intended  to  be,.and  is,  in  accordance  with  the  known  standards 
of  orthodox  opinion  in  this  country,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  those 
leading  articles  which  may  be  regarded  as  stamping  the  character  of  any  work 
in  which   they  are  found.      In   fact,  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  as 
distinct  from  Theology  properly  so  called,  offers  less  occasion  than  might  at 
first  sight  appear  for  the  obtrusion  of  those  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
which  Christian  men  regard  with  differences  of  opinion  which  the  Editor  would 
fain  believe  to  be  less  wide  and  less  important  than  is  too  generally  supposed. 
In  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  he  has  been  by  physical  privations 
shut  out  from  many  of  those  external  influences  and  associations  which  tend  to 
magnify  such  differences,  and  to  deepen  into  impassable  gulfs  the  space  which  lies 
between    them.     He  has  not  found  this  condition  a  disadvantage  in  conducting 
the  work  which  he  has  now  the  happiness  of  having  brought  to  a  conclusion  ; 
«or  will  he  venture  to  regard  that  condition  as  an  unmitigated  evil,  if,  through 
the  complete  isolation  in  which  he  has  thereby  been  placed,  he  has  been  enabled, 
without  any  compromise  of  the  views  he  conscientiously  entertains  and  which 
his  own  writings  will  sufficiently  indicate,  to  realize  more  extensive  co-operation 
in  this  undertaking  than  under  pastoralor  official  connection  with  any  religious 
denomination  he  could  expect  to  have  attained.     It  is  believed  that  the  English 
language  has  no  other  book  which  eminent  foreign  scholars  have  co-operated 
with  our  own  in  producing ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  possesses  no  other  work 
which  embodies  the  combined  labours  of  writers  who,  indeed,  are  of  different 
communions  here,  and  are  known  by  different  names  among  men,  but  who  have 
the  same  hope  in  this  world,  and  but  one  name  in  heaven. 

The  nature  of  the  present  work,  and  the  place  which  its  conductors  desire  it 
should  occupy  in  the  Biblical  Literature  of  this  country,  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  a  sketch  of  the  whole  field  in  which  that  place  is  marked  out.  This 
wili  show  not  only  what  is  here  attempted,  but  how  much  of  this  wide  and 
fruitful  field  remains  open  to  the  same  process  of  cultivation.  Eor  this 
sketch  we  are  indebted  to  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Credner,  who  has  enriched  this 
work  by  several  valuable  contributions,  and  by  whom  it  has  been  prepared 
expressly  for  the  place  which  it  here  occupies.  It  will  be  understood  by  most 
readers  that  the  term  Theological  Encyclopedia  is  technically  employed  on  the 
Continent,  and  is  beginning  to  be  employed  in  this  country,  to  describe  the 
whole  field  of  Sacred  Literature,*  of  which  Biblical  Literature,  strictly  so  called, 
is  but  a  part. 

"  A  comprehensive  arrangement  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  region  of  human 
knowledge  has—  not  quite  properly — been  indicated  by  the  term  EncycLqurdta, 
i  e.,  iv  KVKky  irathia   or    e"/kvk\ioc    7raifoia.      Another   term,    Wissemchafl* 
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Kunde  (knowledge  of  science),  has  also  been  applied  to  that  arrangement  In 
Germany,  when  it  includes  likewise  an  internal  and  scientific  development  oi 
the  systems  and  subjects  under  discussion.  In  our  title,  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical 
Literature,  it  is  obvious  that  the  word  '  Cyclopaedia'  cannot  be  taken  in  the  morf 
extended  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  merely  so  far  as  the  Bible  and  Theology 
are  concerned.  As  the  peculiar  province  oi  Biblical  Encyclopaedia  can  only  be 
clearly  understood  and  defined  in  its  connection  with  Theological  Encyclopaedia, 
it  may  be  requisite  to  describe  at  length  the  meaning  of  the  latter  and  more 
comprehensive  term. 

But  even  the  notion  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  in  general,  is  yet  of  too 
extended  range  for  our  purpose,  as  it  might  be  supposed  to  comprehend  a  sys- 
tematic development  oi  all  that  refers  to  the  knowledge  of  God  generally  ;  while 
here  cognizance  can  be  only  taken  of  some  particular  branch  of  that  knowledge, 
namely,  of  that  belonging  to  Christianity  alone.  Our  notice  must  therefore  be 
limited  to  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Christian  theology.  But  Christian  theology 
forms  only  a  special  and  limited  part  of  general  theology.  The  former,  in 
endeavouring  to  comprehend,  scientifically  the  Christian  religion,  deals  altogether 
with  a  subject  of  experience.  For  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  Christian  know- 
ledge of  God,  is  not  innate  and  constitutional  in  man,  or  something  existing  in 
lis  mind  a  priori,  but  is  a  religion  connected  with  Jesus  Christ  as  its  revealer. 
christian  theology  is  thus  a  positive  or  historical  science,  which  can  be  traced 
from  its  origin  at  a  known  point  of  time. 

Now,  nothing  more  intimately  concerns  the  spirit  of  Christian  theology  than  the 
solution  of  the  question,  By  what  standard  are  we  to  determine  the  tenets,  of  the 
Christian  religion,  or  from  what  source  must  they  be  deduced  ?  It  is  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  important  question  that  the  adherents  of  the  Christian  religion  divide 
themselves  into  two  large  bodies  ;  the  one  considers  the  Scriptures,  emanating 
from  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  first  and  last  source  of  knowledge  for  Christian 
truth, — a  source,  however,  not  bounded  by  time  and  space,  but  continuing  to  flow, 
and  pour  forth  new  religious  truths  within  the  range  of  the  Church  formed  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  doctrine  is  usually  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  the  Catholic  Church  assumes  a  double  outward  source  of  the  know- 
ledge of  religious  truth,  namely,  the  Apostolic,  both  Scriptural  and  traditional. 
The  other  great  religious  party  makes  a  very  marked  distinction  between  tht 
revealed  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  later  views  and  develop- 
ment of  the  same  by  the  Church  ;  in  other  words,  they  distinguish  between  Scrip- 
tural and  traditional  revelation.  Their  leading  principle  is  that  the  Christian 
religion  can  be  derived  pure  and  unalloyed  from  the  Bible  alone ;  and  they 
therefore  reject,  as  unnecessary  and  unauthorised,  all  professed  sources  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  which  are  foreign  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As  Christians  of 
the#  latter  category  we  here  take  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  external  source  of 
revelation  for  religious  truth  ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  we  also  trace  thai 
outlines  of  tb  jological  science. 
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Thus  considered,  a  little  examination  of  the  subject  leads  us  to  discove*  in  it 
•  threefold  principle  : — 1.  An  eternal,  ever-prevailing,  and  therefore  immutable, 
Christian  principle  ;  2.  Another,  established  upon  this  positive  foundation  ; 
tnd  3.  One  that  is  developing  itself  out  of  this.  Our  business  is,  therefore,  not 
with  a  revealed  doctrine  which  has  long  since  been  completed,  which  had  lived, 
lost  its  spirit,  and  died  ;  but  with  one  which,  like  the  human  mind  itself,  is  conti- 
nually expanding  in  youthful  vigour — one  which,  when  correctly  comprehended, 
exhibits  a  mutual  relationship  and  equal  degree  of  development  with  whatever 
6tage  of  culture  and  civilization  its  adherents,  the  Christians,  may  have  reached. 
Thus  it  has  happened  that  in  process  of  time  many  truths  which  must  ever  be 
most  essential  to  the  Christian,  have  been  variously  and  differently  understood 
and  interpreted.  Every  thinking  Christian  must  strive  to  bring  his  religious 
opinions  and  actions  into  a  possible,  perfect,  and  continued  harmony  with  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Bible.  Christian  Protestantism  is 
the  spiritual  advancement  of  humanity  at  the  side  of  the  Bible;  and  the  task  of 
Christian  theology  must  thus  be  to  show,  not  only  how  far  that  end  lias  been 
aimed  at  in  past  times  and  until  now,  but  also  in  what  manner  man  is  to  strive 
after  it  in  time  to  come,  and  to  indicate  the  means  by  which  the  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures  are  to  be  exhibited  in  their  true  unison  with  every  advancement 
which  mankind  can  make  in  knowledge  and  civilization. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  Christian  theology  stands  in  the  closest  relation  to 
all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  more  especially  to  philosophy,  to 
which,  when  duly  applied,  Christianity  has  ever  been  much  indebted, — while  it 
has  caused  her  great  damage  and  injury  whenever  its  natural  and  necessary 
boundaries  have  been  overpassed ;  and  it  is  not  less  clear  that  the  efforts  of  the 
theologian  must,  above  all,  be  directed  towards  a  due  comprehension  and  a  pro- 
gressively seasonable  development  and  advancement  of  the  always  living  Christian 
spirit  contained  in  the  Scriptural  doctrines.  This  task  pre-supposes  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  Scriptures  Christian  theology  must,  therefore,  in  the  first 
instance,  try  to  solve  scientifically  the  questions — What  is  meant  by  Iloiy  Writ? 
How  have  its  doctrines  been  understood  until  now?  And  by  what  laws  are  we 
to  proceed  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  right  understanding  of  their  scope  and  spirit  ? 
The  results  of  these  inquiries,  systematically  obtained,  form  a  complete  science 
in  themselves.  As  Christianity,  however,  is  not  limited  to  abstract  speculations, 
but  has  for  its  chief  aim  the  enkindling  and  diffusion  of  true  piety,  in  thought 
and  in  practice,  Christian  theology  has  further  to  display  the  means  by  which 
this  Christian  conviction  may  be  on  the  one  hand  called  forth  in  the  soul  of  man 
and  diffused  abroad,  and  on  the  other  quickened  and  defended.  '  Christian  theo- 
»ogy  is,  finally,  required  to  set  forth  the  course  which  Christianity  has  pursued 
ai  former  ages,  and  to  describe  its  past  vicissitudes  and  present  condition. 

The  foundation  of  Christian  theology  must  thus  be  sought  in  the  Scrip 
:ures:  arid,  divesting  ourselves  of  all  prepossessions  and  hypothesis,  it  will,  it 
ihe  first  instance,  be  necessary  for    us    to    obtain  a   clear    lb  sight    aa   to    th« 
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circumstances  and  the  times  in  which  the  series  of  hooks  which  constitute  the 
Scriptures  came  into  existence.  This  leads  us  to  the  first  branch  of  theological 
science,  namely,  to  Biblical  Archaeology,  or  Biblical  Antiquities. 
Biblical  Archaeology,  usually  confined  within  too  narrow  limits,  is  that  part  of 
theological  science  which  tries  to  unravel  the  various  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions  which  have  exercised  more  or  less  influence  upon  the  composition  of  the 
Scriptural  books.     Its  object  is,  therefore,  to  treat  of: — ■ 

1.  The  nature  of  the  country  in  which  those  books  have  originated  ;  to  this 
branch  of  inquiry  belong  Physical  Geography  and  Natural  History.  By 
the  latter  we  understand  not  only  (a  common  mistake)  a  systematic  survey 
of  the  natural  productions,  but  also  and  chiefly  an  enumeration  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  their  origin,  growth,  continuance,  cultivation,  use,  etc. 
It  is,  for  instance,  quite  immaterial  what  place  the  date-palms  or  balsam- 
shrubs  occupy  in  the  system — such  investigations  being  of  no  importance 
for  the  understanding  of  the  Bible,  the  writers  of  which  have  disre- 
garded those  points  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiarities  of  tin 
locality  where  the  palm-tree  stands,  its  external  appearance  at  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year,  its  growth,  fertility,  use,  etc. — in  short,  all  that 
particularly  strikes  the  sense  of  the  beholder,  have  frequently  exercised 
considerable  influence  on  the  inspired  writers ;  and  these  sources  of 
external  impressions  on  the  senses  and  mind  of  man,  are  to  be  par- 
ticularly considered  and  noticed  by  Biblical  Archaeology. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  those  countries ;  their  peculiar  character,  manners, 
customs,  way  of  living,  and  their  intercourse  with  other  nations. 

3.  Th*e  vicissitudes  of  their  people,— consequently,  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews  and  Jews,  down  to  that  time  when  the  last  books  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written. 

4.  The  politico-religious  institutions,  the  civil  and  geographical  order  ana 
division  of  the  land  and  the  people  ;  and 

5.  The    mental    development  of  the  Hebrews  and   Jews,  the  regulations 

founded  on  it,  and  the  degree  of  progress  which  the  arts  and  sciences  had 

attained  among  them. 

t 

Biblical  Archaeology  may  be  further  divided  into  two  classes  — that  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  that  of  the  New  Testament :  the  former  may  again  be  sub- 
divided into  the  Hebrew  and  the  Jewish  archaeology. 

As  soon  as  the  foundation  for  Biblical  researches  is  laid  by  the  help  of 
Biblical  Archaeology,  the  theologian  then  turns  to  the  solution  of  the  second  maiw 
question  in  theology: — What  is  meant  by  the  Scriptures?  How  and  when 
have  they  arisen?  In  what  form  do  they  lie  before  us?  The  answer  to  all 
these  questions  is  the  object  of  Biblical  Introduction,  or,  more  correctly,  of 
the  History  of  Holy  Writ.  It  is  divided  into  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
End  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.     It  must  render  an  account — 
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1.  Of  the  origin  of  the  individual  books  received  into  the  sacred  canon  ; 
not  omitting  to  notice  at  the  same  time  the  various  views  that  have  been 
entertained  on  that  point  by  critics  of  all  ages,  as  well  as  those  particulai 
opinions  which  are  seemingly  the  more  correct. 

2.  Of  the  origin  of  the  collection  of  the  books  of  Scripture  as  the  repo- 
sitory of  Christian  knowledge,  or  of  religion  ;  constituting  the  History 
of  the  Canon. 

8.  Of  the  spread  of  the  Scriptures  by  transcriptions,  translations,  and 
printing. 

4.  Of  the  vicissitudes  and  fate  of  the  original  text ;  forming  the  History 
of  the  Text;  and — 

5.  Of  the  various  motives  which  have  led  to  various  modes  of  under- 
standing the  Bible  ;  being  the  History  of  Interpretation 

We  next  come  to  that  important  part  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  con- 
nected with  the  question — What  precepts  have  been  regarded  as  Christian 
doctrines  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  present  day  ? 

The  answer  to  this  important  question  is  given  by  Doctrine-History,* 
which,  in  a  less  limited  sense  than  that  in  which  the  term  is  usually  taken,  points 
out  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  received  as  articles 
of  Christian  belief.  But  as  a  variety  of  opinions  with  regard  to  the  essentials 
of  the  Christian  religion  has  arisen,  not  only  among  the  various  and  different 
sects  as  separate  bodies,  but  likewise  at  sundry  times  among  the  members  of 
even  one  and  the  same  sect  or  party,  Doctrine-History  must  necessarHy  include 
all  the  peculiar  features  of  schismatic  views,  their  origin  and  history,  the  causes 
of  their  rise  and  gradual  development,  as  well  as  their  connection  with  the 
Scriptures,  from  which  they  all  claim  to  be  derived,  and  by  which  they  must 
be  tried. 

A  principle  that  is  given  out  by  a  Christian  sect  as  an  essentially  Christian 
doctrine,  becomes  an  article  of  creed,  a  dogma  (ody/ua  =  o  lico^rai). 

A.  Dogma  is  understood  to  be  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  party  or  sect, 
although  that  party  may  agree  with  the  other  sects  in  respect  of  other  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  and  must  necessarily  agree  with  them  in  regard  to  the  spirit 
and  central  point  of  the  Christian  religion.  Such  dogmas,  or  articles  of  creed, 
are  the  fruit  of  a  certain  way  of  thinking  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  they  arise, 
and  obtain  clerical  importance  when  received  either  into  the  system  of  Symbols 
or  into  the  public  liturgy.  All  symbols  must  therefore  only  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  both  a  certain  party  and  a  certain  time,  and  are  thus  not  to  be  ranked 
among  the  eternal  and  universal  articles  of  faith.  The  exhibition  of  a  finished 
4)- stem  of  doctrines  lies  beyond  the  range  of  Symbolik;  it  sets  forth  nierelj  the 

*  Dogmen-gcscfrichte,  '  history  of  doctrines.'     We  have  no  corresponding  term  in  the  Lngliaii 
\anguage,  and  therefore  propose  that  of  Doctriue-History. 
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thinking   in    the   author  and    the   interpreter,    or   between    the   ancient   and 
modern  times. 

Hermeneutics  establishes  the  laws  by  which  the  interpreter  is  to  prtceed 
in  his  labours.  Its  relation  to  Interpretation  is  that  of  theory  to  practice.  The 
•uggestions  which  have  led  to  the  formation  of  Biblical  Hermeneutics  were 
given  chiefly  by  Dogmatical  Exegesis. 

The  requisites  of  theology  are,  however,  not  confined  to  the  mere  endea- 
vour to  discover  by  means  of  correct  exegesis  the  true  meaning  of  Holy  Writ, 
ot  of  particular  passages  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  object  of  theology  as 
a  science  is  also  and  chiefly  to  collect  the  various  religious  views  and  doc- 
trines dispersed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  compare  and  unite  them  into  an  entire 
system  ;  and  this  science,  aided  by  exegesis,  is  called  Biblical  Theology, 
which  is  the  true  corner-stone  of  Biblical  Exegesis.  The  inquiries  involved 
in  it  are  rendered  difficult  and  intricate  by  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  were 
composed  by  various  authors,  and  at  different,  and  often  at  very  long  intervals 
Biblical  Theology  must  in  the  first  instance  be  divided  into  two  parts,  that  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  that  of  the  New  Testament.  But  at  the  time  of  the 
rise  of  Christianity  and  the  writing  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Jews  had 
already  formed  a  theology  of  their  own,  founded  upon  what  may  be  called 
exegetical  explanations  of  the  religious  views  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  which,  although  not  essentially  wrong  in  its  principles,  was  considerably  at 
variance  with  historical  truth.  This  system  of  Jewish  theology  represents  the 
religious  opinions  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Christ,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  views  which  the  Jews  entertained  of  the  Old  Testament  writings  and 
of  the  revelations  contained  in  them  ;  and  it  therefore  supplies  an  intermediate 
link  which  is  often  of  more  direct  use  to  us  for  understanding  the  theology  of  the 
New  Testament,  than  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  viewed  in  its  purei 
and  more  simple  results.  Neither  the  Biblical  theology  of  the  Old  Testament 
nor  the  Jewish  theology  in  general,  can  be  of  binding  force  upon  Christian**, 
except  in  so  far  as  either  may  be  borne  out  by  the  Biblical  theology  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  former  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the  latter  as  Biblical 
archaeology  does  to  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament. 

If  the  essence  of  Christianity  be  made  a- foundation  for  farther  philosophical 
speculations,  we  arrive  then  at  Christian  Religious-Philosophy,  which  em- 
bodies into  its  system  some-but  by  no  means  all  the  doctrines  of  Scripture. 

There  have  always  been  individuals,  ever  since  Christianity  has  existed,  who 
liave  particularly  employed  themselves  in  diffusing,  enlivening,  animating-, 
and  defending  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  in  most  instances  the  Church,  as  an 
independent  community,  has  made  the  conservation  of  the  Christian  interest! 
e  particular  obligation  of  some  of  her  members.  Thus  has  arisen  a  science 
Hfcself,  directed  towards  the  care  and  preservation  of  Christianity,  and 
VRally  called  practical  theology.  The  province  of  this  science  is  of  a 
ihrerfoid  character : — 
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1.  A  guidance  to  the  right  method  of  calling  forth  Chiwtiao  ev*mctio6 
either  in  those  who  had  hitherto  been  attached  to  another  religion, — 
Pboselytism,  Missionary-studies  ;  or  in  those  who,  although 
Christians,  are  still  in  want  of  Christian  instruction, — Catechetics. 

2.  The  preservation  and  religious  animation  of  the  Church  community  by 
means  either  of  public  worship  itself, — Liturgics  ;  or  of  edifying  dis. 
courses  during  the  same, — Homiletics  ;  or  of  that  peculiar  agency  which 
has  its  sphere  in  domestic  and  private  life, — Pastoral  Theology. 

3.  Defence  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  diverting  the  attacks  made  either 
against  her  rights, — Church  rights  ;  or  against  her  sublime  truths. — 
Apologetics. 

Finally,  Christianity  having  already  existed  for  very  many  centuries  as' a  re- 
ligious institution,  it  must  be  for  every  man,  as  a  man,  and  more  particularly 
for  the  thinking  Christian^  of  the  highest  importance  to  learn  the  origin  of 
Christianity,  its  propagation  and  vicissitudes  until  our  present  times,  and  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  upon  its  votaries.  The 
science  which  gives  information  on  all  these  points  is  called  Church  History, 
describing  all  the  known  facts  belonging  to  the  total  process  of  development  of 
Christianity.  This  science  is  of  such  an  enormous  extent  as  to  compel  its  division 
into  several  departments,  which  have  also  been  variously  treated.  Such  are  the 
History  of  the  Spread  of  Christianity ;  History  of  Church  Doctrine ;  History  of 
the  Moral  Influence  of  Christianity ;  History  of  Religious  Confusions  and  Fa- 
naticisms arising  out  of  Christianity ;  History  of  Christian  Civil  Constitutions  ; 
History  of  the  Relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State ;  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  or 
Archaeology ;  History  of  some  Christian  Sects,  such  as,  History  of  the  Jeicish 
Christians ;  History  of  the  Catholics ;  History  of  the  Protestant  Church,  of 
(he  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  etc. ;  Church  History  of  some  Countries  and 
Nations;  History  of  Christian  Literature.  In  that  part  of  Church  History 
which  describes  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Church  in  times  long  gone  by,  the  question 
at  last  suggests  itself,  What  is  the  present  state  of  Christianity  in  the  world  ? 
The  science  which — far  from  being  as  yet  sufficiently  cultivated — solves  this 
important  question,  goes  by  the  name  of  Church  Statistics,  and  with  it  we 
may  regard  the  sphere  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  as  completed. 

It  cannot  lie  within  the  province  of  the  present  work  as  a  Cyclopedia  of 
Biblical  Literature  to  embrace  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary  all  the  subjects  thus 
described  as  appertaining  to  Christian  theology.  Passing  by  systematic  theology 
(which  is  the  object  of  dogmatic  history),  practical  theology,  and  church-history, 
the  work  comprises  those  branches  of  positive  knowledge  which  arc  indispensable 
for  the  understanding  of  the  Bible,  and  its  historical  interpretation,  inc^dirc, 
<he»-efore,  Biblical  Archceology  and  Biblical  Introduction,  hut  lea\  in-i  llJ  pli- 
cation itself,  together  with  grammatical  criticism,  to  the  department  "f  M  'llc,u 
Interpretation.     The  treatment  of  these  matters  in  the  form  here  adopted  ha> 
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c«7taiiily  the  disadvantage  of  somewhat  obscuring  the  survey  and  impeding  th€ 
systematic  development  of  the  whole ;  but  this  disadvantage  is  greatly  counter- 
balanced by  the  benefits  arising  from  the  easy  and  convenient  use  which  in 
this  form  can  be  made  of  the  abundant  and  various  materials  belonging  to  the 
subjects  discussed  :  a  dictionary  of  such  a  character  has,  moreover,  this  important 
advantage,  that  the  subjects  embraced  in  its  plan  can  be  handled  with  such 
fulness  of  criticism  as  the  present  age  requires. 

Attempts  were  early  made  to  exhibit  information  pertaining  to  the  Bible 
under  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  a  dictionary.  Of  the  many  works  of 
that  kind,  deserving  notice,  are :  Hierolexicon  reale  collection,  moderante.  Ad 
Rechenbergio,  Lipsiae  et  Francf.,  1714,  2  vols.;  Aug.  Calmet,  Dictionnairt 
Historique,  Critique,  Chronologique,  Geographique,  et  Litterale  de  la  Bible, 
Paris,  1722,  2  vols.,  and  (most  complete)  1730,  4  vols.  fol. ;  Dictionnaire 
Universelle,  Dogmatique,  Canonique,  Historique,  et  Chronologique  des 
Sciences  Ecclesiastiques,  et  avec  des  Sermons  abreges  des  plus  celebres  Orateurs 
Chretiens,  paT  le  P.  R.  Richard  et  autres  Religieux  Dominicains,  etc.,  Paris, 
1760-64,  5  vols. ;  W.  F.  Hezel,  Biblisches  Heal- Lexicon,  iiber  Biblische,  und 
die  Bibel  erlauternde  alte  Geschichte,  Erdbeschreibung,  Zeitrechnung,  etc., 
Leipz.,  1783-85,  3  Vols.,  4to. ;  F.  G.  Leun,  Bibl.  Encyclopcedie,  oder  exege- 
tisches  Eeal-worterbuch  iiber  die  Sammtlichen  Hulfsivissenschaften  des  Aus- 
legers,  nach  den  Bediirfnissen  jetziger  Zeit.  Durch  eine  Gesellschaft  von 
Gelehrten.     Gotha,  1793-98,  4  vols.,  4to. 

Although  the  work  of  Calmet  was  the  most  learned  and  practically  useful 
of  all,  the  partial  standing  point  of  the  author  rendered  it  unsuited  to  the 
enlarged  demands  of  the  present  age ;  which,  with  the  superficiality  ami 
want  of  plan  in  later  works,  had  brought  performances  of  this  kind  into  some 
disrepute ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  George  Benedict  Winer,  a  theologian  of 
Leipsic,  to  restore  them  to  their  former  credit  by  his  Biblisches  Real-worter* 
buck,  Leip.,  1820,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  of  which  a  second  and  improved  edition  was 
published  in  1833-38.  The  sphere  of  that  work  is,  however,  too  narrowly 
drawn,  the  critical  treatment  in  it  is  of  a  very  unequal  character,  and  many  of 
the  subjects  examined  in  its  pages,  especially  in  the  department  of  natural  his- 
tory, have  in  reality  no  relation  whatever  to  the  Bible.  Similar  publications 
by  various  other  writers  have  been  produced  on  the  Continent,  but  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  exhibiting  any  claims  to  scientific  criticism,  or  well-  considered 
arrangement." 

To  particularise  the  works  of  the  kind  produced  in  our  own  country  might 
appear  invidious.     It  may  suffice  to  say  that  they  have  all  in  their  day  served 

«>oses  of  more  or  less  usefulness,  for  which  they  are  no  longer  available.  All 
ihas  been  done  till  now  nas  been  in  various  degrees  based  upon  Calmet's  great 
Wf  and  the  present  is  the  only  production  which  can  be  regarded  as  even 
baaing  to  draw  its  materials  from  original  sources  of  information.     Calmeft  « 
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own  work  was  composed  in  a  great  degree  out  of  the  materials  already  used  by 
him  in  the  notes,  dissertations,  and  prefaces  of  his  great  work,  the  Commentaire 
Litterale.     The  first  translation  of  it  appeared  in  1732,  in  three  large  and  costly 
folio  volumes,  executed  by  two  clergymen,  Samuel  r'.'Oyley,  M.A.,  and  John 
Colson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  the  former  of  whom  translated  to  the  letter  M,  and  the 
other  to  the  end  of  the  book.      This  translation  formed  the  great  treasury 
from  which  were  drawn  the  materials  of  the  large  number  of  lesser  Dictionaries 
of  the  Bible  which  subsequently  appeared.     These  exhibited  little  more  diversity 
from  each  other  than  such  as  naturally  arises  where  persons  of  different  habits  of 
mind  form  different  abridgments  of  the  same  work,  the  original  or  new  matter 
being  chiefly  exhibited  by  the  interspersion  of  doctrinal  articles  in  support  of 
the  particular  views  which  the  compiler  entertained.    At  length  a  new  edition  of 
Calrnet  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  and  appeared  in  1795  in  four,  and 
in  later  editions  in  five,  quarto  volumes.     This  was  a  very  eccentric  performance, 
composed  thus  : — two  volumes  consisted  of  an  abridgment  of  Calmet ;  one  volume 
of  engravings  ;  and  two  volumes  of  '  Fragments/     These  fragments  contained  a 
sprinkling  of  useful  matter  drawn  from  histories  and  travels ;  but  three-fourths 
of  the  whole   consist  of  singularly   wild  and   fanciful  speculations  respecting 
mythology,  ethnology,  natural  history,  antiquities,  and  sundry  other  matters, 
and  are  replete  with  unsound  learning,  outrageous  etymologies,  and  the  vagaries 
of  an  undisciplined  intellect.     Calmet,   thus  transformed,  and  containing   as 
much  of  the  editor  as  of  the  original  author,  has  in  its  turn  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Biblical  Dictionaries  which  have  since  appeared,  including  a  very  pains- 
taking digest  of  the  more  useful  parts  of  Taylor's  matter  incorporated   with 
the   Dictionary    under   one   alphabet,   the    whole   abridged    into    one    volume 
royal  8vo.,  which  appeared  in   1832.     This  work  was  in   the  same  year  re- 
produced in  America  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Robinson,  who  made  some 
few  but  valuable  additions  to  particular  articles.     For  the  sake  of  these  addi- 
tions, reference  has  in  the  present  work  been  occasionally  made  to  that  edition, 
but  more  in  the  early  than  in  the  latter  part,  where  the  sources  of  such  additions 
were  rather  sought  in   the  German   authorities  from  which  they  were  found 
to  be  derived.      This    is    the    sole  assistance  which   has  been   obtained   from 
any    edition   of  Calmet ;    and    it    is   so    trifling    that    no    notice    would    have 
been    taken    of  it   here,  were    it    not    that  Calmet's   name   has   been    in    this 
country  so  much  used  in  connection  with  such  undertakings,  that  many  readers 
would,  without  this  explanation,  be  disposed  to  confound  the  present  work  with 
the   numerous    compilations    based    upon  or  made   up   out  of  his    folios.     Of 
Winer's  Biblisches  ReaUworterbuch  more  frequent  use  has,  in  some  classes  of 
subjects,  been  made  ;  but  rather  as  an  index  than  as  a  direct  source  of  material*  ; 
and  not  to  any  extent  which  can  impair  the  claim  of  tikis  work  to  be  jeriviv 
from  original  sources  of  information,  rather  than  from  other  production* 
moic*  description. 

The  Editor  cannot  but  regard  with  peculiar  satisfaction  ihe  ample  refe 
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ences  to  books  which  occur  in  almost  every  article,  and  which  indicate  to  tLt 
reader  the  means  of  more  extensive  inquiry  into  the  various  subjects  whicn 
have  been  noticed  with  indispensable  brevity  in  this  work.  The  numerous 
references  to  Scripture  will  greatly  assist  its  chief  use  and  design — the  illus- 
tration of  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  believed  that  the  articles  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Biblical  Introduction  and  Criticism  embrace  a  body  of  informa- 
tion, respecting  the  books  of  Scripture  and  sacred  criticism,  such  as  no  work 
^f  the  kind  in  any  language  has  hitherto  contained.  The  Natural,  History 
of  Scripture  has  now  for  the  first  time  been  examined,  and  as  far  as  possible 
settled,  not  by  mere  scholars  ignorant  of  natural  history,  but  by  naturalists 
of  acknowledged  eminence.  The  Scripture  Geography  has,  by  the  help 
of  Dr.  Robinson's  invaluable  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  and  of  other 
publications  less  known  in  this  country,  assumed  in  the  present  work  a 
greatly  altered  and  much  more  distinct  aspect.  The  Archaeological  arti- 
cles exhibit  an  extent  of  illustration  and  research  which  will  tend  greatly  to 
elucidate  the  obscurities  which  the  subjects  necessarily  involve.  The  History 
has  been  discussed  under  the  influence  of  those  broad  principles  which  con- 
stitute its  philosophy ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  Biography,  it  has  not 
been  forgotten  that  while  actions  are  always  to  be  judged  by  the  immutable 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  which  the  word  of  God  has  established,  the  judg- 
ments which  we  pass  upon  men  must  be  qualified  by  considerations  of 'age, 
country,  situation,  and  other  incidental  circumstances. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  such  claims  to  attention,  and  embodying,  as  it  does, 
the  results  of  great  labour  and  much  anxious  thought,  the  work  now  offered  to 
the  public  will  receive  indulgent  consideration  for  the  minute  errors,  defects, 
and  perhaps  discrepancies,  from  which  the  Editor  dares  not  hope  that  it  is  wholly 
exempt,  and  which  are  perhaps  inevitable  in  a  work  executed  by  so  many 
different  hands,  and  involving  so  large  a  body  of  references,  titles,  and  propel 
names. 

JOHN  KITXXX 

Woking,  Oct.  16th,  1845. 
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AARON. 

AARON'  (PlI^j  etymology  and  signification 
Wiknown  ;  Se])t.  'Aapuv),  the  eldest  son  of  Am- 
ram  and  Jochebad,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
brother  of  Moses.  He  was  horn  n  c.  1574 
(Hales,  B.c  1730),  three  years  before  Moses,  and 
one  year  before  Pharaoh's  edict  to  destroy  the 
male  children  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  v.  20; 
vii.  7).  Hi>  name  first  occurs  in  the  mysterious 
interview  which  Moses  had  with  the  Lord,  who 
appeared  to  him  in  the  burning  bush,  while  he 
kept  Jethro's  Hock  in  Hoveb.  Among  other  ex- 
cuses by  which  Moses  sought  to  evade  the  great 
commission  of  delivering;  Israel,  one  was  that  he 
lacked  that  persuasive  readiness  of  speech  (lite- 
rally was  '  not  a  man  of  words')  which  appeared 
*o  him  essential  to  such  an  undertaking.  But  lie 
was  reminded  that  his  brother  Aaron  possessed  in 
a  high  degree  the  endowment  which  he  deemed  so 
needful,  and  could  therefore  speak  in  his  name 
and  on  hi-  behalf.  During  toe  forty  years'  ab- 
sence of  Moses  in  the  land  of  Midian.  Aaron 
bad  married  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
named  Klisheba  (or  Elizabeth),  who  had  bom 
to  him  lour  sons,  Nadab,  Abihu,  Eleazer,  and 
Ithamar;  and  Eleazer  had,  before* the  return  of 
Moses,  become  die  father  of  Phinehas  (Exod. 
vi  23-25). 

Pursuant  to  an  intimation  from  God,  Aaron 
lvent  into  the  wilderness  to  meet  his  long-exiled 
brother,  and  conduct  him  back  to  Egypt.  Alter 
forty  years  of  separation  they  met  and  embraced 
each  other  at  the  mount  of  Horeb.  When  they 
arrived  in  Goshen,  Aaron,  who  appears  to  have  been 
well  known  to  the  chiefs  of  Israel,  introduced  his 
brother  to  them,  and  assisted  him  in  opening  and 
enforcing  the  great  commission  which  had  been 
confided  to  him.  In  the  subsequent  transactions, 
from  the  first  interview  with  Pharaoh  till  after 
the  delivered  nation  had  passed  the  Red  Sea, 
Aaron  ai  pears  to  have  been  almost  always  pre- 
sent with  his  more  illustrious  brother,  assist ing  and 
supporting  him  ;  and  no  separate  act  of  his  own 
is  recorded.  This  co-operation  was  ever  after- 
wards  maintained.  Aaron  and  Eur  were  present 
on  the  hill  from  which  Muses  surveyed  the  battle 
which  Joshua  fought  with  the  Amalekites;  and 
fhese  two  long  sustained  the  weary  hands  upon 
whose  uplifting  the  late  of  the  battle  wis  found 
to  depend  (Exod.  xvii.  10-1T,.    Afterwards,  when 

Moses  ascended  Mount  Sinai  to  receive  the 
tal  its  of  ui«  law,  Aaron,  with  his  ions  and 
teventy  of  the  elders,  accompanied  him  pait  of 
dv  way  up,  ami,  as  a  iok<  n  of  die  l)i\  inc  favour, 
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were  permitted  to  behold  afar  off  the  outskirts  M 
that  radiant  symbol  of  the  Sacred  Presence,  which 
Moses  was  allowed  to  view  more  nearly  (Exod. 
xxiv.  1,  2,  9-11). 

The  absence  of  Moses  in  the  mountain  was 
prolonged  for  forty  days,  during  which  the  people 
seem  to  have  looked  upon  Aaron  as  their  head, 
and  an  occasion  arose  which  first  brings  the 
respective  characters  of  the  brothers  into  real 
comparison,  and  the  result  fully  vindicates  the 
Divine  pieference  of  Moses  by  showing-  that, 
notwithstanding  the  seniority  and  greater  elo- 
quence of  Aaron,  he  wanted  the  high  qualities 
which  were  essential  in  the  leader  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  which  wen.'  possessed  by  Moses  in  a 
very  eminent  degree.  The  people  grew  impa- 
tient at  the  protracted  stay  of  their  greal  leader 
in  the  mountain,  and  at  length  concluded  that  he 
nad  perished  in  the  devouring  lire  that  gleamed 
upon  its  top.  The  result  of  this  hasty  conclu- 
sion gives  us  the  first  intimation  of  the  extent  to 
which  their  minds  were  tainted  with  the  rank 
idolatries  of  Egypt.  Recognising  the  authority  of 
their  1  ist  chief's  brother,  they  gathered  around 
him.  and  clamorously  demanded  that  he  should 
provide  them  with  a  visible  symbolic  image  of 
their  God,  that  they  might  worship  him  as  other 
gods  were  worshipped.  Either  afraid  to  risk  the 
.  consequences  of  a  refusal,  or  imperfectly  im- 
pressed with  the  full  meaning  of  tic  recent  and 
authoritative  prohibition  ol  all  such  attempts  to 
represent  or  symbolize  the  Divine  Being,  Aaron 
complied  with  their  demand;  and  with  the 
ornaments  of  gold  which  they  freely  offered,  cast 
the  figure  of  a  calf  [Cai.K,  Goi.dbn],  being,  pro- 
bably, no  other  than  that  ol*  the  Egyptian  god 
Mnevis,  whose  worship  prevailed  hi  L 
Egypt.  However,  to  lix  the  meaning  of  this 
image  as  a  symbol  of  the  true  God,  Aaron  was 
careful  to  pro<  laim  a  feast  to  .Jehovah  for  the  en- 
suing day.  On  that  day  the  people  met  to  cele- 
brate tic  feast,  after  the  fashion  ol'  the  Egyptian 
festivals  of  the  calf-idol,  with  dancing,  with 
shouting,  and  with  sports. 

Meanwhile  Moses  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
mountain,  provided  with  ;!:••  decalogue,  written 
•  by  'he  linger  of  God."    en    two   tabl 

Tli''  ■,  as  soon  as  he  came  sufficiently 
obsen <■  the  proceedings  in  the  < 

him    with    SUch    force    tti.it    they   bra 

His  ie-appearance  confounded  the  n 

quaitrti  under   his  stem    rebuke,  ami  qn 

untied  to  set'  their  new-made  idol  destroyed.    Fo» 
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tiiis  sin  the  population  was  decimated  by  sword 
and  plague.  Aaron,  when  taxed  by  his  brother 
for  his  conduct  in  this  matter,  attempted  to  ex- 
cuse himself  by  casting  the  whole  blame  upon 
the  peopie,  and  pleading  the  necessity  of  circum- 
stances (Exod.  iexxi-  \ 

During  his  long;  absence  in  the  mountain, 
Moses  had  received  instructions  regarding  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  tabernacle  'Ta- 
bkrnacj.e].  and  the  priesthood  [Priests],  which 
he  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  execute.  Under 
the  new  institution  Aaron  was  to  be  high-priest, 
and  his  sons  and  descendants  priests ;  and  the 
whole  tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  that  of  Levi, 
was  set  apart  as  the  sacerdotal  or  learned  caste 
TLevites].  Accordingly,  after  the  tabernacle  had 
been  completed,  and  every  preparation  made  for 
f lie  commencement,  of  ac.ual  service,  Aaron  and 
his  sons  were  consecrated  by  Moses,  who  anointed 
them  with  the  holy  oil  and  invested  them  with 
the  sacred  garments.  The  high-priest  applied  him- 
self assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his  exalted  office, 
and  during  the  period  of  nearly  forty  years 
that  it  was  filled  by  him,  his  name  seldom 
comes  under  our  notice.  But  his  elevation  was 
soon  followed  by  a  most  afflictive  event.  His 
two  eldest  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  were  struck 
dead  for  daring,  seemingly  when  in  a  state  of 
partial  inebriety,  to  conduct  the  service  of  God 
in  an  irregular  manner,  by  offering  incense  with 
unlawful  tire.  On  this  occasion  it  was  enjoined 
thai  the  priests  should  manifest  none  of  the  ordi- 
nary signs  of  mourning  for  the  loss  of  those  who 
ureie  so  dear  to  them.  To  this  heavy  stroke  Aaron 
Sawed  in  silence  (Lev.  x.  1-11). 

Aaron  would  seem  to  have  been  liable  to  some 
Sis  of  jealousy  at  the  superior  influence  and  au- 
thority of  his  brother  ;  tor  he  joined  in,  or  at 
least  sanctioned  the  invidious  conduct  of  his 
6ister  Miriam  [Miriam],  who,  after  the  wife  of 
Moses  had  been  brought  to  the  camp  by  Jethro, 
became  apprehensive  for  her  own  position,  and 
cast  reflections  upon  Moses,  much  calculated  to 
damage  his  influence,  on  account  of  his  marriage 
witli  a  foreigner —always  an  odious  tiling  among 
the  Hebrews.  For  this,  Miriam  was  struck  with 
temporary  leprosy,  which  brought  the  high-priest 
to  a  sense  of  his  sinful  conduct,  and  he  sought 
and  obtained  forgiveness  (Num.  xii.). 

Some  twenty  years  after  (b.c.  1471),  when 
the  camp  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  a  for- 
midable conspiracy  was  organized  against  the 
sacerdotal  authority  exercised  by  Aaron  and  his 
pons,  and  the  civil  authority  exercised  by  Moses. 
This  conspiracy  was  headed  by  chiefs  of  influence 
and  station  — Korah,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  [Ko- 
rahJ.  But  the  divine  appointment  was  attested 
and  confirmed  by  the  signal  destruction  of  the 
conspirators  :  and  die  next  day,  when  the  people 
assemble  I  tumulruously  and  murmured  loudly  at 
the  riestmction  which  had  overtaken  their  leaders 
and  fri  -"ids,  a  fierce  pestilence  broke  out.  among 
them,  and  they  fell  by  thousands  oil  the  spot.  When 
this  K  -;irn,  Aaron,  at  the  command  of  Moses, 
nlled  I  c:)  'T  with  lire  from  the  altar,  and,  tush* 
SP^Hrai'l  to  the  point  where  life  had  ended  and 
deauMad  not  be  .run,  lie  stood  there,  and  tin*  plague 
was  stayed  when.'  he  stood.  This  was  in  fact 
4M>ther   attestation   of  the    Divine  appointment; 

•*     for    its    further    coiifirma*'"ii,    as    regarded 


A.aron  and  his  family,  the  chiefs  of  the  severs) 
bribes  were  required  to  deposit  their  staves,  ano 
with  them  was  placed  that  of  Aaron  for  the  trios 
of  Levi.  They  were  all  laid  up  together  ovei 
night  in  the  tabernacle,  and  in  the  morning  it 
was  round  that,  while  the  other  rods  remained  as 
they  were,  that,  of  Aaron  had  budded,  blossomed, 
and  yielded  the  fruit  of  almonds.  The  rod  wai 
preserved  in  the  tabernacle,  as  an  authentic  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  appointment  of  the  Aaronie 
family  to  the  priesthood — which,  indeed,  does  net 
anpear  to  have  been  ever  afterwards  disputed 
(Num.  xvii.  1). 

Aaron  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Promised 
Land,  on  account  of  the  distrust  which  he,  as 
well  as  his  brother,  manifested  when  the  rock 
was  stricken  at  Men  bah  (Num.  xx.  8-13).  Kis 
death  indeed  occurred  very  soon  after  that  event. 
For  when  the  host  arrived  at  Mount  Hor,  in 
going  down  the  Wady  Arabah  [Arajsah],  in 
order  to  double  the  mountainous  territory  of  Edom, 
the  Divine  mandate  came  that  Aaron,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Moses  and  by  his  son 
Eleazer,  should  ascend  to  the  top  of  that  mountain 
in  the  view  of  all  the  people;  and  that  he  should 
there  transfer  his  pontifical  robes  to  Eleazer,  and 
then  die.  He  was  123  years  old  when  his  ca- 
reer thus  strikingly  terminated;  and  his  son  and 
his  brother  buried  him  in  a  cavern  of  the  moun- 
tain [IIor,  Mount].  The  Israelites  mourned 
for  him  thirty  days;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  Ab,  the  Jews  still  hold  a  fast  in  comme- 
moration of  his  death. 

AARON  IT  ES,  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  who 
served  as  priests  at  the  sanctuary  (Num.  iv.  5, 
seq.  ;   1  Clnon.  xii.  27;   xxvii.  17). 

AB  (3^,  father)  is  found  as  the  first  member 
of  several  compound  Hebrew  proper  names,  the 
etymology  and  meaning  of  which  may  be  ex- 
plained by  a  few  remarks  on  the  laws  of  their 
construction.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as 
Leusden.  Hiller,  and  Simonis,  the  authors  of  the 
three  most  celebrated  Onomastica  Sacra,  as  well 
as  the  many  who  blindly  follow  them,  indif- 
ferently take  the  former  or  latter  member  of  such 
compounds  to  be  in  the  relation  of  genitive  \o 
the  other,  i.  e.  consider  it.  equally  legitimate  to 
say,  Abner  means  father  of  Light,  or  light  of  the 
father.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an 
incontestable  cano" — being  founded  not  merely 
on  an  accessory  law,  but  on  one  of  the  charoe- 
tenstic  peculiarities  of  the  Syro-Arabian  lan- 
guages (that  is.  on  the  state  constllict) — that,  in 
all  cases  in  which  a  compound  name  consists  of 
two  nouns,  one  of  which  is  to  be  considered  in  th* 
relation  of  genitive  t:>  the  other,  that  one  must 
invariably  be  the  latter.  Abner,  theiefore,  can 
only  mean  father  cf  light. 

This  error  appears  to  h.ive  arisen  (besides  the 
want  of  sure  principles  of  construction)  from  the 
inability  to  appreciate  the  metaphorical  sense  in 
which  the  Hebrews  use  the  terms  father,  son,  &c. 
The  name  Abigail,  father  of  jog,  appealed  in- 
explicable as  the  name  of  a  woman  ;  and  there- 
fore those  scholars  th  night  it  allowable  to  s?ci  • 
fice  fh.e  construction  to  the  necessities  of  the 
sense.  And  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
the  process  by  which  the  idea  of  a  natural  fathei 
became  modified  into  that  oS  author,  cause, sourt* 
'as  when  it  is  said.  '•  has  the  rain  a  father  V"    Jot 
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sxxviii.  28);  nor  that,  when  once  the  language 
had  sanctioned  the  use  of  father  as  equivalent 
to  source,  the  word  might  be  sometimes  treated 
as  an  abstract,  in  idea,  and  be  applied  without 
gross  incongruity  to  a  woman. 

As  the  Ethiopic,  and  especially  the  Arabic 
languages  very  frequently  use  father  in  Ihe  sense 
of  poisi  ssor  (as  father  of white  a  name  for  milk), 
tome  have  bwa  Jisposed  to  vindicate  the  same 
privilege  to  Hebr»  w  also.  Tims  Gesenius  seems 
to  have  entertained  this  view,  when  he  rendered 
Abigail  by  '  pater  exultatioins,  i.e.  hilaris,  in  bis 
Thesaurus.  In  the  German  edition  of  his  Ma- 
nual, however,  lie  has  explained  it  by  '  whose 
father  is  joy.'  Into  the  question  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  latter  of  his  modes  of  inter- 
pretation, there  is  no  need  to  enter ;  the  imme- 
diate object  of  this  article  being  solely  to- define 
the  relation  of  the  two  nouns  in  a  compound 
proper  name,  when  one  of  them  is  considered 
dependent  as  a  genitive  on  the  other. 

Very  much  light  yet  remains  to  be  thrown  on 
Compound  Hebrew  proper  names,  by  a  study  of 
those  of  the  same  class  in  Arabic.  The  innume- 
rable compound  pranomina  and  cognomina 
which  the  Arabs  bestow  not  only  on  men,  but 
on  beasts  and  inanimate  objects,  furnish  parallels 
to  almost  every  peculiarity  observable  in  Hebrew; 
and  although  no  example  may  be  found  in  which 
a  woman  is  called  father  of  joy,  yet  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  metaphorical  use  of  terms  of  rela- 
tionship, as  the  first  element  in  a  name,  will  re- 
ceive amide  illustration,  anil  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  our  occidental  conceptions.  (See 
an  instructive  paper  on  the  Prcenomina  of  the 
Arabs,  by  Kosegarten,  in  Ewald's  Zeitschrift  far 
die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  i.  '297-317.) — J.  N. 

Art  (,-lK  ;  'AfljSa,  Joseph.  Ahtiq.  iv.  4 :  the 
Macedonian  h'Zos)  is  the  Chaldee  name  of  that 
month  which  is  the  fifth  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
eleventh  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews.  The 
/lame  was  first  introduced  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  which  ibis  month  is  only  mentioned  by 
its  numeral  designation  as  the  fifth.  It  com- 
menced with  the  new  moon  of  our  August  (the 
reasons  for  tiiis  statement  will  be  given  in  the 
article  Months),  and  always  had  30  days.  This 
month  is  pre-eminent  in  the  Jewish  calendar  as 
the  period  of  the  most  signal  national  calami- 
ties. The  1st  is  memorable  for  the  death  of 
Aaron  (Num.  xxxiii.  38).  The  9th  is  the  date 
assigned  by  Moses  Cotzensis  (cited  in  Wagen- 
seil's  Soto,  p.  730)  to  the  following  events:  the 
declaration  that  no  one  then  adult,  except 
Joshua  and  Caleb,  should  enter  into  the  Pro- 
mised Land  (Num.  xiv.  30);  the  destruction 
of  the  first  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (to 
these  first  two  'the  fast  of  the  fifth  month,'  in 
Zerh.vii.5;  viii.  19.  is  supposed  to  refer;  yet  the 
tract  I'r^t!  h/tn,  cited  in  Reland's  Antig.  SaCT.t 
>v.  If),  asserts  that  the  latter  was  the  only 
fast  observed  during  the  Captivity);  the  de- 
struction of  the  second  Temple  by  Titus  ;  the 
levistath  n  of  the  city  Bettor  HJV2)  ;  and  the 
tlaugh*  at  of  Hen  Cozibah  Bar  Cocttb  .  and  of 
several  thousand  Jews  there;  and  the  ploughing 
up  of  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  by  Turnus 

Rilfus — the  two  last    of  which    happened    in    the 
•une  of  I  la  Irian. 


With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  tie  first 
Temp.e.  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Jews  commemorate  that  event  by  a  fast  on  the  9th 
of  Afi,  yet  the  seventh  is  the  date  given  for  it  in 
2  Kings  xxv.  8  'where,  however,  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions  read  the  ninth),  a  .d  the  tenth 
that  assigned  i:i  Jer.  lii.  ]%  Joseph  us,  however, 
in  mentioning  that  the  Herodian  Temple  was 
burnt  on  the  loith  of  Lous,  expressly  asserts  thai 
it  was  on  the  same  day  of  the  month  on  whicn 
the  first  Temple  was  destroyed (Bett  dad.  vi.  4,  i)). 
■Buxtorf.  in  his  Synag.  Jhd  ch.  xxx.,  reconcile* 
the  discrepancy  between  the  9th  as  the  day  of 
commemoration  and  die  lOfh  as  the  date  of  the 
event,  by  saying  that  the  conflagration  began  on 
the  former  day.  Compare  also  W  a^enseil's  Sofa, 
p.  942. 

In  a  calendar  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  as- 
tronomer Rah  Ada.  who  lived  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, which  Bodenschatz  has  given  in  his  Kirch* 
liche  Verfassung  der  Juden.  ii.  136.  the  15th  is 
the  day  appointed  for  the  festival  of  the  £iM»- 
<pop(a,  in  which  the  wood  *br  the  burnt-offering 
was  stored  up  in  the  court  of  the  Temnle,  to 
which  Nehemiah  alludes  in  x.  34.  and  xin.  31. 
Some  place  this  festival  on  another  day.  or  even 
month  ;  or  assume,  on  the  authority  of  the  trea- 
tise Taanith,  that  nine  particular  families  brought 
wood  on  nine  separate  days,  four  of  whie,., 
however,  occur  in  Ab  (t)tho,  Letioon  Rabbin. 
p.  38ft).  The  election  of  particular  families 
accords  with  the  statement  in  Xehemiah.  Never- 
theless, Joscphug,  speaking  of  this  festival,  says, 
iur)  ttohtiv  edos  v\7]u  irpotT'tipf  "•  (  Bell.  J  ad.  ii.  \1)\ 
and  the  date  of  the  day  succeeding  it.  which  he 
mentions  in  the  next  section,  fixes  its  celebra- 
tion, in  his  time,  on  the  1-lth  of  the  motnU.  It 
is,  however,  extiemely  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
original  from  the  later  forms  in  any  rite  of  a 
peoi.de  so  prone  to  multiply  its  ceremonial  oi>- 
scrvanees  as  the  Jews  were. 

Lastly,  the  Mcgillat  Taanith  states  that  the 
18th  is  a  fast  in  memory  of  the  western  lamp 
going  out  in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  A  has. 
I*-  may  be  conjectured  that  this  refers  to  ihe  ex- 
tinction of  'the  lamps'  which  is  mentioned  in 
2  Chron.  xxix.  7.  as  a  part  of  Aha/'s  attempts  to 
suppress  the  Temple  service.  For  an  inquiry 
into  what  is  meant  by  the  western  or  evening 
lamp,  see  the  article  CANDLESTICK  .—J.  N. 

ABADDON,  or  Ai'oi.i.yon    (jnD^.  destruc- 
tion; 'A/3a55u-i>    in    Rev.  ix.  11,   where   it    is 
oered  by  the  (heck  'A-ttoAAiW,    destroyer).     The 
former  is  the  Hebrew  name.  and  the  latter  thtJ 
Greek,   for  the  angel  of  death,  described 

ix.  11)  as  tne  king  and  ci.ief  of   the   Apocalyptic 

locusts  under  (he  fifth  trumpet,  and  as  the  i 
of  the  abyss  or  *  bottomless  ph.*    This  personifi 

cation  is  peculiar  to  the  pre-eiit  te\t.     In  the  Bibl*, 

and  in  every  Rabbinical  instance  that  Occurs,  to  us. 

the    word    P"CX  a)    means    destruction 

(.loh  w\i.  12),  or  the  place  o\'  destruction,  t. a 
the  subterranean  world.  Hades,  the  region  ol 
dead    Jobxxvi.  6;   xxviii.  22;   l'ru\ .  x\ .  U)itJj 

is  in  tact    the   second   oi'  the   -e\ .  u    iliih 

the  Rabbins   apply    to   that    region:         i  theyjM 

,luce  it  particularly  from  r 

thy    loving  kindness    be   declared   in   ' 

or'  thy    faithfulness    in  (abaditm)  iieftw«*8si  * 

[Haoaa.] 


ABANA. 
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ABaNA,   or    Amana   (H3nX  or  H3»S  ;  the 

V  T    T    -.  T     T    -.      1 

former  being  the  kcthib  or  Hebrew  lext,  and 
the  latter  the  keri  or  marginal  reading;  Sept. 
A&ava,,),  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  which  are 
mentioned  by  Naaniea  (2  Kings  v.  12),  *  Abana 
and  Fii&rj,-«i.-.*  as  sr:v*5o  oi  Damascus.1  Amana 
•igniiias  '  perennial,'  and  is  probably  the  true 
name,  the  permutation  of  b  and  in  being  very 
common  in  die  Oriental  dialects.  It  is  easy  to 
5nd  •  rivers  of  Damascus;'  but  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  appropriating  the  distinctive  names 
which  are  here  applied  to  them.  The  main  stream 
by  which  Damascus  is  now  irrigated  is  called 
Barrada.  This  river,  the  Chrysorrhoas,  or  'golden 
stream,'  of  the  ancient  i;eographers,  as  soon  as  it 
issues  from  a  cleft  of  the  An  ii -Lebanon  moun- 
tains, is  immediately  divided  into  three  smaller 
courses.  The  central  or  principal  stream  runs 
straight  towards  the  city,  and  there  supplies  the 
differ  ant  public  cisterns,  baths,  and  fountains; 
**•*»  other  branches  diverge  to  the  right  and  left 
along  die  rising  ground  on  either  hand,  anil  having 
furnished  the  means  of  extensive  irrigation,  fall 
again  into  the  main  channel,  after  diffusing  their 
fertilizing  influences,  without  which  the  whole 
would  l>e  an  arid  desert,  like  the  vast  surrounding 
plains.  In  those  plains  the  soil  is  in  some  parts 
even  finer  than  here,  but  barren  from  the  want 
of  water.  The  main  stream  and  its  subsidiaries 
unite  in  greatly  weakened  force  beyond  the  town 
on  the  south-east. ;  and  the  collected  waters,  after 
flowing  for  two  or  three  hours  through  the  eastern 
o?Tls,  are  at  length  lost  in  a  marsh  cr  lake, 
which  is  known  as  the  Bahr  el  Marij,  or  Lake 
of  the  Meadow.  Dr.  Richardson  (  Travels,  ii.  4i«f>) 
slates  that  the  '  water  of  the  Barrada,  like  the 
water  of  the  Jordan,  is  of  a  white  sulphureous  hue, 
and  an  unpleasant  taste.'  At  the  present  day  it 
eems  scarcely  possible  to  appropriate  with  cer- 
tainty the  Scriptural  names  to  these  streams.  There 
is  indeed  a  resemblance  of  name  which  would 
suggest  the  Barrada  to  lie  the  Pharpar,  and  then 
the  question  would  be,  which  of  the  other  streams 
is  theAhana.  But  some  contend  that  the  Barrada 
is  the  Abana,  anil  are  only  at  a  loss  for  the  Pharpar. 
Others  find  both  in  the  two  subsidiary  streams, 
and  neglect  the  Barrada.  Tite  most  recent  con- 
jecture seeks  the  Abana  in  the  small  river  Fiiigi 
or  Fijih,  which  Dr.  Richardson  describes  as  rising 
near  a  village  of  the  same  name  in  a  pleasant 
valley  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Damascus.  It  issues  from  the  limestone  rock,  in 
a  dee}),  rapid  stream,  about  thirty  feet  wide.  It 
is  pine  and  cold  as  iced  water;  and,  after  coursing 
down  a  stony  and  rugged  channel  for  above  a  hun- 
dred yards,  falls  into  the  Barrada,  which  comes 
from  another  valley,  and  at  the  point  of  junction 
is  only  half  as  wide  as  the  Fijih.  Dr.  Mansion! 
'Script.  Ciuz.  in  Abana),  who  adopts  the  notion 
Oiat  the  Abana  wis  one  of  the  subsidiary  streams, 
well  remarks  thai  ■  Naaman  may  be  excused  his 
national  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  own  rivers, 
which,  bv  their  constant  and  beautiful  supply, 
rende:  the  \  icinity  of  Damascus,  although  on  the 
edge  ot  i  desert,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
in  the  worl  1  ;  while  the  streams  of  Judaea,  with 
thp  exception  of  tl  e  Jordan,  are  nearly  dry  the 
greatrr  t;::.r;  of  the  year,  and,  running  in  deep 
and  rocky  channels,  convey  but  partial  fertility 
to  the  lauds  through  which  they  flow.1 


ABARIM   (D^2i>,  Sept.  'A&yf/O,  a  room 

tain  (D^-nyrr"*"!),  or  I  wither  chai  i  of  moun- 
tains (D'HUyrr'nr^  whish  form  or  belt-ng  to 
the  mountainous  district  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  lower  Jordan.  It  presents  many  distinc1 
masses  and  elevations,  commanding  extensive 
views  of  the  country  west  of  the  river  (Irby  and 
Mangles,  p.  4">{)).  From  one  of  the  highest  of  these, 
called  Mount  Nebo,  Moses  surveyed  the  Promised 
Land  before  he  died.  From  the  maniu-i  oi  which 
the  names  Abarim,  Nebo, a. id  Pisgah  are  connected 
(Deut.  xxxii.  49, 'Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain 
Abarim,  unto  Mount  Nebo;'  and  xxxiv.  1,  'Unto 
t\n.'  mounta.n  of  Nebo,  to  .he  top  of  Pisgah),  it 
would  seem  that  Nebo  was  a  mountain  of  the 
Abarim  chain,  and  that  Pisgah  was  the  highest 
and  most  commanding  peak  of  that  mountain. 
The  loftiest  mountain  of  the  neighbourhood  is 
Mount  Attarous,  about  ten  miles  north  of  tiie 
Anion  ;  and  travellers  have  been  disposed  to  iden- 
tify it  with  Mount  Nebo.  It  is  represented  a* 
barren,  its  summit  being  marked  by  a  wild  pis- 
tachio-tree overshadowing  a  heap  of  stones.  Tin 
piecise  appropriation  of  the  three  names,  however, 
remains  to  be  determined,  as  this  locality  ha<  noi 
yet  (1843)  had  the  advantage  of  such  search ',",| 
exploration  as  Professor  Robinson  has  appiiiw  ^ 
Western  Palestine. 
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fCncurbita  ci'nillus.] 

ABATTACHIM  (DVTi33K  ;  Sept.  e-^vos). 
This  word  occurs  only  in  Numbers  xi.  5,  when? 
the  murmuring  Israelites  say,  '  We  remember  the 
fish  which  we  did  eat  freely  in  Egypt,  rhe  cucum- 
bers and  the  abattachimj  Kc.  The  hist  word 
iias  always  been  rendered  '  Melons."  The  pro- 
liable  correctness  of  this  translation  may  be 
inferred  from  melons  having  been  known  to  Mifc 
nations  of  antiquity;  and  it  may  be  proved  to 
be  so,  by  comparing  the  original  term  with  the 
name  of  the  melon  in  a  cognate  language  such 
as  the  Arabic. 

The  cucurbitaceae,  or  gourd  tribe,  are  remark- 
able for  their  power  of  adapting  themselves 
to  the  different  situations  where  they  can  be 
grown.  Thus  Mr  Klphm'tone  describes  some 
of  them  as  yielding  large  and  juicy  fruit  in  the 
midst  of  the  Indian  desert,  where  water  Is  300 
feet  from  the  surface.  Extreme  of  moisture,  how- 
ever, s  far  from  injurious  to  them,  as  the  great 
majority  are  successfully  cultivated  in  the  rainy 
season  in  India      Mr.  Moorcroft  describes  an  ex 
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•ens'we  cultivation  of  melons  and  cucumbers  on 
tne  beds  of  weeds  waich  float  on  t  lie  lakes  of 
Cashmere.  They  are  similarly  cultivated  in 
Persia  and  in  China.  In  India,  '  some  of  the 
species  may  be  seen  in  the  most  arid  pluces, 
others  in  the  densest  jungles.  Planted  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  they  emulate  the  vine  in  ascend- 
ing its  brandies  :  and  near  a  hut,  ihey  soon  cover 
its  thatch  with  a  coating  of  green.  They  form  a 
principal  portion  of  the  culture  of  Indian  gar- 
dens :  the  farmer  even  rears  them  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  wells"  (Royle,  Himalayan  Botany, 
p.  218). 

These  plants,  though  known  to  the  Greeks,  are 
not  natives  of  Europe,  but  of  Eastern  countries, 
whence  they  must  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece.  They  probably  ma)  be  traced  to  Syria 
or  Egypt,  whence  other  cultivated  plants,  as  well 
as  civilization,  have  travelled  westwards.  In 
Egypt  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  food  of  the 
people  at  the  very  early  period  when  the  Israel- 
ites were  led  by  Moses  from  its  rich  cultivation 
into  the  midst  of  the  desert.  The  melon,  the 
water-melon,  and  several  others  of  the  Cueurbi- 
tace*,  are  mentioned  by  Wilkinson  (Thebes, 
p.  1\l:  Ancient  Egyptians,  iv.  62),  as  still  cul- 
tivated there,  arid  are  described  as  being  sown  in 
the  middle  of  December,  and  cut,  the  melons  in 
ninety  and  the  cucumbers  in  sixty  days. 

If  we  consider  that  the  occurrences  so  graphi- 
cally detailed  in  the  Bible  took  place  in  the 
East,  we  should  expect,  among  the  natural  pro- 
ducts noticed,  that  those  which  appear  from  the 
earliest  times  to  have  been  esteemed  in  these 
countiies  would  be  those  mentioned.  But  as 
all  are  apt  to  undervalue  the  good  which  they 
possess,  and  think  of  it  only  when  beyond  their 
reacii.  so  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  longed  for 
the  delicious  coolness  of  the  melons  of  Egypt 
Among  these  we  may  suppose  both  the  melon 
and  water-melon  to  have  been  included,  and 
therefore  bath  will  be  treated  of  in  this  article. 

By  the  term  Abattacliim  there  is  little  doubt 
that  melons  are  intended,  as,  when  we  remove 
the  plural  form  i/n,  we  have  a  word  very  similar 

to  die  Arabic   v^Ui   BuSkh.  which  is  the  name 

of  the  melon  in  that  language.  This  appears, 
however,  to  be  a  generic  term,  inasmuch  as  they 
employ  it  simply  to  indicate  the  common  or 
musk  melon,  while  the  water-melon  is  called 
ilatildt-hinde.e,  or  Indian  melon.  The  former  is 
called  in  Persian  khurpoozeli\  ami  in  Hindee 
Unirbooja.  It  is  probably  a  native  of  the 
Persian  region,  whence  it  has  been  carried 
couth  into  India,  and  north  into  Europe,  the 
Indian  being  a  slight  corruption  of  the  Persian 
name.  As  the  Arabian  authors  append  Jiff  ash  as 
tlie  Greek  name  of  butikh,  which  is  considered 
to  be  the  melon,  it  is  evident  that  fuftuh 
must,  in  their  estimation,  be  the  same,  from 
there  being  iioji  in  Arabic, and  as  the  diacritical 
point  tioon  might,  by  transcribers,  have  easily 
been  mistaken  for  thai  of  tAert,  it  is  more  than 
probable  tiiat  this  is  intended  for  revs**,  espe- 
cially if  we  compare  the  description  in  Avicenna 
with  mat  in  Dioscorides.  By  Galen  it  was  called 
Melopzpo,  from  nu.lu  .md  fMpo,  the  former  from 
being  riJindisb  in  form  like  the  apple.  The 
n.riim   is  supplied  tu  have  been  the  e*hcuM  of 

rixeoplnxbLiisi,  a.nd    tlie  c'ikuos  irt-rwf  of  Hippo- 
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crates.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  culti- 
vated by  Columella,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
precaution  at  cold  times  of  trie  year.  It  is  sai'J 
iu  nave  been  introduced  into  this  country  about 
tlie  year  1520,  and  was  called  musk-melon  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  pumpkin,  which  wu 
usually  called  melon. 

The  melon,  being  thus  a  native  of  warm  cl» 
mates,  is  necessarily  tender  in  those  of  Europe,  but 
being  an  annual,  it  is  successfully  cultivated  by 
gardeners  with  the  aid  of  glass"  and  artificial 
heat  of  about  75°  to  80°.  The  fruit  of  the  melon 
may  be  seen  in  great  variety,  whether  with  respect 
to  the  colour  of  its  rind  or  of  its  flesh,  its  taste  oi 
its  odour,  and  also  its  external  form  and  size. 
The  flesh  is  soft  and  succulent,  of  a  white,  yel- 
lowish, or  reddish  hue,  of  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
taste,  of  an  agreeable,  sometimes  musk-like  odour, 
and  firms  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  fruits, 
which,  when  taken  in  moderation,  is  wholesome, 
but,  like  all  other  fruits  of  a  similar  kind,  is 
liable  to  cause  indigestion  and  diarrhoea  when 
eaten  in  excess,  especially  by  those  unaccus*,omed 
to  its  use. 

All  travellers  in  Eastern  countries  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  refreshment  and  delight  thej 
have  experienced  from  the  fruit  of  the  meW. 
But  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  o 
Alpinns,  who,  having  paid  [articular  attention  o 
such  subjects,  says  of  the  Egyptians,  '  Fructibus, 
&c.  se  replent,  lit  ex  iis  solis  same  cnenam,  ve. 
prandium  peiticiant.  cujusmodi  sunt  precocia, 
cucurbitae,  pepones,  melo  epones;  quorum  uuidem 
nomen  genericum  est  Batech'  (Jiervm  Aigypt. 
Hist.  1.  17).  He  also  describes  in  the  same 
chapter  the  kind  pi  melon  called  Ahdellavi, which, 
according  to  De  Sacy,  receives  its  name  from 
having  been  introduced  by  Abdullah,  a  governor 
oi' Egypt  under  the  Khalif  Al  Mamoon.  If  may 
be  a  distinct  species,  as  (he  frail  is  oblong, 
tanering  at  both  ends,  but  thick  in  the  middle, 
a  figure  (tab.  xli.)  is  given  in  his  work  l>$ 
Plantis  Aigypti ;  but  Forskal  applies  this  name 
also  to  the  Chate,  which  is  separately  described 
by  Alpinus,  and  a  figure  given  by  him  at 
tab.  xl. 

The  Ct&cwnis  Chate  is  a  villous  plant  with 
trailing  stems,  leaves  roundish,  bluntly  angled, 
and  toothed;  the  fruit  pilose, elliptic,  and  tapering 
to  both  ends.  4  Hoium  usuin  eoiporihns  in  eil>o 
ipsis  turn  crudiSj  turn  eoctis  vescentibus,  salubrem 
esse  apud  omnes  eorum  locorum  incolas  credi- 
tin •'  (Alpiu.  /.  e.  p.  •*)  1).  Ilasselqnist  calls  this  the 
'Egyptian  melon  and  'queen  of  cucumbers,'  and 
says  that  it  gums  only  in  the  fertile  soil  round 
Cairo;  that  the  fruit  is  a  little  vi.tuix,  \m  i  iue 
Mesh  almost  of  the  same  substance  U  thai  <" 
melon,  sweet  and  cool.  'This  the  grandees 
Europeans  in  Egypt  eat  as  (he  most  pleasant 
fruit  they  find,  and  that  from  which  tl 
the  least  to  apprehend,  it  i>  the  most  excelleni 
fruit    of  this    tribe    of  any    yet    known'      II 

quist,    Travels,  p.  258),     rorskal,    uniting 
Ahdellavi  and  Chate   into  one  :\  ii 

the  commonest  of  all   fruits   in   Egypt,   and  t« 
cultivated,    in   all    their   fields,   and    (lull    i 
prep. in-   from   ii   a    very   grateful   drink     -     re 
-  Irabica,  p.  I6fl 
With    ti»«-    melon    it     i-  \    to  not 

Water* Melon,  which  is  generally  supposed  •  •>  << 
i.illy   indicated  by  the  tetm   Batrich.     liut 
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Ihis  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  in  the 
affirmative  in  a  family  like  the  cucurbilaceae, 
where  there  are  so  many  plants  like  eacli  other, 
both  in  their  herbage  and  fruit.  In  the  first 
place,  the  term  Battich  is  rather  generic  than 
specific,  and,  therefore,  if  Abattachim  were  simi- 
larly employed,  it  might  include  the  water- 
melon, but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
water-melon  was  introduced  into  Egypt  at  a  very 
early  period,  as  we  find  no  distinct  mention  of 
it  in  Greek  writers.  It  is  now  common  in  all 
parfs  of  Asia.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  by  Serapion  under  the  name 
of  Dullaha,  which  in  the  Latin  translation  is 
interpreted,  *  id  est  melo  magnus  viridis ;"  and 
Sefhio  is  quoted  as  the  earliest  author  who  ap 
plies  the  term  'Ayyovpiov  to  the  water-melon,  as 
has  subsequently  been  frequently  the  case,  ffiough 
it  is  often  distinguished  as  Anguria  indica.  Sera- 
pion, however,  quotes  Rhases,  Meseha,  and  Ish- 
mahelita.  In  the  Persian  hooks  referred  to  in  a 
Note,  the  author  finds  Battich  hindee  given  as 
the  Arabic  of  turbooz,  which  is  the  name  as- 
signed in  India  to  the  water-melon.  So  A 1  pin  us, 
jpeaking  of  the  anguria  in  Egypt,  says,  '  vulgo 
Batech  el  Maovi  (water),  et  in  Scriptoribns 
Medicis  Batech-lndi  vel  Anguria  indica  dicitur.' 
One  of  the  Persian  names  is  stated  to  he  hin- 
duaneh.  It  may  be  indigenous  to  India,  but  it  is 
difficult,  in  the  case  of  this  as  of  other  long-culti- 
vated plants,  to  ascertain  its  native  country  with 
certainty.  For,  even  when  we  find  such  a  plant 
apparently  wild,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  seed 
has  not  escaped  from  cultivation;  and  at  pre- 
sent we  know  that  the  water-melon  is  cultivated 
in  all  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and 
in  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  water-melon  is  clearly  distinguished  by 
Ipinus  as  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  called  by 
the  above  names,  '  qua?  intus  semina  tantum,  et 
aquam  dulcissimam  continent."  It  is  mentioned 
by  Forskal,  and  its  properties  described  by 
Hasselquist.  Though  resembling  the  other  kinds 
very  considerably  in  its  properties,  it  is  very 
different  from  them  in  its  deeply-cut  leaves, 
from  which  it  is  compared  to  a  very  different 
plant  of  this  tribe — that  is,  the  colocynth. 
'  Citrullus  folio  colocynthidis  secto  semine  nigro.' 
A  few  others  have  cut  leaves,  but  the  water- 
melon is  so  distinguished  among  ihe  edible 
species.  The  plant  is  hairy,  with  trailing  cirrhi- 
ferous  stems.  The  pulp  abounds  so  much  in 
watery  juice,  that  it  will  run  tut  by  a  hole  made 
through  the  rind;  and  it  is  from  this  peculiarity 
that  it  has  obtained  the  names  of  water-melon, 
melon  d'eau,  wasser-melon.  Hasselquist.  says 
that  it  is  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in 
tne  rich  clayey  earth  which  subsides  during  the 
inundation,  and  serves  '  the  Egyptians  for  meat, 
drink,  and  physic.  It  is  eaten  in  abundance, 
during  the  season,  even  by  the  richer  sort  of 
people ;  but  the  common  people,  on  whom  Pro- 
vidence hath  bestowed  nothing  but  poverty  and 
watience,  scarcely  eat  anything  but  these,  and 
account  this  the  best  time  of  the  year,  as  they 
are  obliged  to  put  up  with  worse  at  other  seasons 
»f  the  year*  (Trawls,  p.  25G). — J.  F.  R. 

%*  In  concluding  the  first  article  in  this  work 
on  the  botany  of  the  Bible,  the  author  thinks 
\t  desirable  to  state  the  mode   in  which  he   has 


studied  the  subject,  and  the  grounds  urx/n  whicl 
he   has  formed  his  opinions,  whether  they  agre* 
with  or  differ  fr:;m  those  of  previous  writers.     He 
has  already  related,  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Anti- 
quity  of   Hindoo    Medicine,'  that  his   attention 
was    first    directed  to  the    identification    of-  the 
natural  products  mentioned  in  ancient  authors, 
in  consequence   of  being  requested   by   the  Me- 
dical Board  of  Bengal  to  investigate  the  medi- 
cinal plants  and  drugs  of  India,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  how  far  the  public  service  might 
be  supplied  with  medicines  grown  in  India,  in- 
stead  of  importing   them  nearly  all  from  foreign 
countries.      In    effecting  this    important  object, 
his  first    endeavour  was    to    make    himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  drugs   which  the  na- 
tives of   India  are    themselves  in  the   habit    of 
employing  as  medicines.     For  this   purpose  he 
had  to  examine  the  things  themselves,  as  well 
as  to  ascertain   the  names    by   which   they  were 
known.    He  therefore  directed  specimens  of  every 
article  in  the  bazars  to  be  brought  to  lum,  whether 
found  wild    in    the    country  or  the    produce  of 
culture — whether  the  result  of   home   manufac- 
ture or  of  foreign  commerce — whether  of  the  ani- 
mal,  vegetable,    or  mineral    kingdom — whethei 
useful    as    food    or    as    medicine,  or   employed 
in  any  of  the  numerous  arts  which  minister  to 
the    wants   or   comforts   of  man.     In    order   to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  names,  he  caused  the 
native  works  on  Materia   Medica  to  be  collated 
by  competent  hakeems  and  moonshees,  and  the 
several   articles  arranged  under  the  three  heads 
of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 
The  works  collated  were  chiefly  the  '  Mukh/un- 
al-Udwieh,"    '  Tohfat-al-Moomeneen,"     '  Ititiarut 
Buddie,"  and   '  Taleef  Shereef,"  all   of  them  in 
Persian,  but  consisting  principally  of  translations 
from  Arabic    authors.       These   were    themselves 
indebted  for  much  of  their  information  respect- 
ing   drugs  to   Dioscorides;    but    to   his    descrip- 
tions the  Persians  have  fortunately  appended  the 
Asiatic  synonymes,  and  references  to  some  Indian 
products  not  mentioned  in  the  works  of  the  Arabs. 
The    author   himself  made  a  catalogue    of  the 
whole,  in  which,  after  the  most  usually  received, 
that  is,  the  Arabic  name,  the  several  synonymes 
in  Persian,  Hindee,  &c,  as  well  as  in  metamor- 
phosed   Greek,    were    inserted.       He    traced   the 
articles   as    much    as     possible    to     the    plants, 
animals,  and  countries  whence  they  were  derived  j 
and  attached  to  them  their  natural  history  names, 
whenever  he  was  successful  in  ascertaining  them. 
Being  without  any  suitable   library    for  such 
investigations,  and  being  only  able  to  obtain  a 
small  copy  of  Dioscorides,  he  was  in  most  cases 
obliged  to  depend  upon  himself  for  the  identi- 
fication of  the  several   substances.     The   result* 
of  several   of  these  investigations  are  briefly  re- 
corded  in   his  ol)servations  on    the  history    and 
uses  o\'  the  different  natural  families  of  plants,  in 
his    '  Illustrations  of   the   Botany  of  the  Himap 
layan  Mountains."    The  author  also  made  use  ol 
these  materials  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Antiquity 
of  Hindoo  Medicine,"  in  tracing  different  Indian 
products  from  the  works  of  the  Aral>s  into  those 
of  the  Greeks,  even  up  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 
He  inferred   that  tropical   products   could  only 
travel  from  south  to  north,  and  that  the  Hindooi 
must  have  ascertained  their  properties,  and  usej 
thena   a*    medicines,  before   they    became   su&» 
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eiently  famous  to  be  observed  and  recorded  by 
the  Greeks.  Having  thus  traced  many  of  these 
Eastern  products  to  the  works  of  almost  con- 
temporary authors,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that 
many  of  them  must,  be  the  same  as  those  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  especially  as  there  is  often 
considerable  resemblance  between  their  Arabic 
and  Hebrew  names  \Essay,  p,  138\ 

Although,  like  Hasselquist,  Alpinus,  Forskal, 
and  others,  the  author  studied  these  subjects  in 
Eastern  countries,  yet  he  differs  from  them  all  in 
tlit*  circumstances  under  which  he  pursued  his  in- 
quiries. His  investigations  were  carried  on  while 
he  was  resident  in  the  remotest  of  the  Eastern 
nations  known  in  early  times,  who  were  probably 
among  the  first  civilized,  and  who  are  still  not 
only  acquainted  with  the  various  drugs  and  their 
names,  but  possess  an  ancient,  literature,  in  which 
many  of  these  very  substances  are  named  and 
arranged.  Having  obtained  the  drugs,  heard 
their  names  applied  by  the  natives,  read  their 
descriptions,  and  traced  them  to  their  plants,  he 
formed  many  of  his  opinions  from  independent 
sources.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  his  results  when 
they  agree  with  those  of  previous  inquirers;  when 
they  differ,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  pro- 
ses* by  which  they  have  been  obtained. — J.  F.  R. 


[Cucumis  melo.] 

ABBA  O£03,  K3NT)  is  the  Hebrew  word 
2K,  father,  under  a  form  peculiar  to  the  Chaldee 
idiom.  The  Aramaic  dialects  do  not  possess  the 
definite  article  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  found 
in  Hebrew.  They  compensate  for  it  by  adding 
a  syllable  to  the  end  of  the  simple  noun,  and 
thereby  produce  a  distinct  form,  called  by  gram- 
marians the  emphatic,  or  definitive,  which  is 
equivalent  (but  with  much  less  strictness  in  its 
use,  especially  in  Byriac)  to  a  noun  with  the 
article  in  Hebrew.  This  emphatic  form  is  also 
commonly  used  to  express  the  vocative  case  of 
our  language  the  context  alone  determining 
when  it  is  1<>  be  taken  in  that  sense  (jUSl  as  the 
&o:in  with  tbe  article  is  sometimes  similarly  used 
in  Hebrew).  lb  nee  this  form  is  appropriately 
employed  in  all  the  passages  in    vbicb    it    occurs 

in  the  New  Testament  (Mark  xiv.36;  Bom.  viii. 

15;  Gal.  iv.  6):  in  all  of  which  it  is  an  invoca- 
tion.    Why  Abba  is,   in  all   these   passages,  tab- 

mediatcl)  rendered  by  6  irar-rip,  instead  o\'  vdrtp. 
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may  perhaps  be  in  part  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  chat,  although  the  Hellenic  (as  v.'eil 
as  the  classical)  Greek  allows  the  use  of  the 
nominative  with  the  article  for  the  vocative 
(Winer,  Gram,  des  N cutest.  Sprach.  §  20).  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  preferred  the 
former,  because  the  article  more  adequately  re- 
presented the  force  of  the  emphatic  form. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  usage  of 
the  Targums,  JOX,  even  when  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  ordinary  proposition,  may  mean  my 
father;  and  that  the  absolute  form  of  the  word  is 
not  used  with  the  suffix  of  the  Jirst  person  sin- 
gular. Lrghti'oot  has  endeavoured  (Horce  Hebr. 
ad  Marc.  xiv.  36;  to  show  that  there  is  an 
important  difference  between  the  Hebrew  3tf 
and  the  dial  dee  N2K  :  that  whereas  the  former 
is  used  for  all  senses  of father,  both  strict  and  me- 
taphorical, the  latter  is  confined  to  the  sense  of  a 
natural  or  adoptive  father.  Tins  statement,  which 
is  perhaps  not.  entirely  free  from  a  doctrinal  Lias 
is  not  strictly  correct.  At  least  the  Targums  liav 
rendered  the  Hebrew  father  by  N3K.  in  Gen. 
xlv.  H,  and  Job  xxxviii.  2S,  where  the  use  of 
the  term  is  clearly  metaphorical;  and,  in  later 
times,  the  Talmudical  writers  (according  to 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.)  certainly  employ  N2N  to 
express  rabbi,  master — a  usage  to  which  be  thinks 
reference  is  made  in  Matt,  xxiii.  9. — J.  N. 

ABBREVIATIONS.  As  there  are  satisfactory 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  word  Selah,  to  the 
Psalms,  is  not  an  anagram,  the  earliest  positive 
evidence  of  the  use  of  abbreviations  by  the  Jews 
occurs  in  some  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  coins 
of  Simon  the  Maccabee.  Some  of  these,  namely, 
hptve  W*  for  ?N"lt^*,  and  1T\  forTiVMIj  am.  some 
of  those  of  the  hist  and  second  years  have  ^ 
and  3l^;  the  former  of  which  is  considered  U» 
be  a  numeral  letter,  and  the  latt.j  an  ahbie- 
viation  for  2  H3C  aiuiu  II.  (Bayer,  De  Aumis 
Hebrceo-Sama)  itams,  p.  171).  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served,  however,  that  both  these  latter  abbrevia- 
tions alternate  on  other  equally  genuine  coins* 
with  the  full  legends  T.nN  TOP  and  D*ntM  rW( 
and  that,  the  coins  of  the  third  and  fourth  years 
invariably  express  both  the  year  and  the  numeial 
in  trords  at  length. 

Tbe  earliest  incontestable  evidence  of  the  use 
of  abbreviations  in  the  copies  of  the  Old  T<  -la- 
ment is  founr  in  some  few  extant  MSS.,  in 
which  common  words,  not  liable  to  be  mistaken* 
are    curtailed    of    one    or    more    letters    at    the 

end.     Thus  "C"  is   written  for  7KTB*;  and  the 

phrase  VlDn  D?iy?  *3,  so  frequently  recurring 

in  Ps.  exxxvi.,  is  in  some  MSS.  written   n  p  2. 
Yet  even  this  licence,  which   is  rarely  used,  is 
always  denoted  by  the  sign   of  abbreviation,  aa 
oblique  stroke  on   the   last    letter,   and  is   gene* 
rally  confined   to   the  end  of  a   Line;  and  as  all 
the    MSS.    extant    (with   hard  I  \    tiro   exceptions) 
are    later  than   tbe   tenth  century,  w  ben  tbe  Kat»- 
binical  mode  of  abbreviation   had   been   so    bum 
established  and  was  carried  to  such   ui 
the  inftequency   and   limitation   of  the   lie. 
under  such  circumstances,  mi 
to  favour  the  belief  that  it  was  not   more  li 
rn.    l<       d  in  earlier  times. 

\    irertheless,  some   learned   men   have  endes* 
round  to   prove   that  abbreviations   must   :...« 
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hern  useil  in  I  he  MSS.  of  the  sacred  text  which 
were  written  before  the  Alexandrian  version  was 
made;  and  they  find  the  grounds  of  this  opinion 
in  the  existence  of  several  Masoretic  various  lec- 
tions in  the  Hebrew  text  itself,  as  well  as  in  the 
several  discrepancies  between  it  and  the  ancient 
versions,  which  may  be  plausibly  accounted  for 
on  that  assumption.  This  theory  supposes  that 
both  the  copyists  who  resolved  the  abbreviations 
(which  it  is  assumed  existed  in  the  ancient  He- 
brew MSS.  prior  to  the  LXX.)  into  the  entire 
full  text  which  we  now  possess,  and  the  early 
translators  who  used  such  abbreviated  copies, 
wej^  severally  liable  to  error  in  their  solutions. 
To  illustrate  the  application  of  this  theory  to  the 
Masoretic  readings,  Eichhorn  (Einleit.  ins  A.  T. 
i.  323)  cites,  among  other  passages,  Jos.  viii.  10, 
in  which  the  Kethib  is  "Vy,  and  the  Keri  *JJj 
and  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  in  which  Tl  is  the  Kethib, 
and  P^n  the  Keri.  With  regard  to  the  ver- 
sions, Dritsius  suggests  that  the  reason  why  the 
LXX.  rendered  the  words  (Jon.  i.  9)  >D3N 
,"I2^,  by  Soi/Ags  Kvpiov  ei/xi,  was  because  they 
mistook  the  11  esh  for  Dalcth,  and  believed  the 
Jod  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Jehovah,  as  if  it  had 
been  originally  written  H^p  (Qucest.  Ebrctic. 
iii.  6).  An  example  of  the  converse  is  cited 
from  Jer.  vi.  11,  where  our  text  has  filil*  fiSn, 
which  the  LXX.  has  rendered  Bvjxov  /xov,  as  if 
the  original  form  had  been  Ti^H,  and  they  had 
considered  the  Jed  to  be  a  suffix,  whereas  the 
later  Hebrew  copyists  took  it  for  an  abbreviation 
f  the  sacred  name.  Kennicott's  three  Disserta- 
•■ons  contain  many  similar  conjectures;  and 
itark's  Davidis  aluvnimnue  Carmimtm  Libri  V. 
has  a  collection  of  examples  out  of  the  ancient 
versions,  in  which  lie  thinks  he  traces  false  solu- 
tions ol*  abbreviations. 

In  like  manner  some  have  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  the  discrepancies  in  statements  of 
numbers  in  parallel  passages  and  in  the  ancient 
versions,  by  assuming  that  numbers  weie  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  early  MSS.  by  entire  words  (as 
they  invariably  are  in  our  present  text),  but  by 
some  kind  of  abbreviation.  Ludolf,  in  his  Com- 
mentor,  ad  Hist.  Aithiop.  p.  R5,  has  suggested 
that  numeral  letters  may  have  been  mistaken  for 
the  initial  better,  and,  consequently,  for  the  ab- 
breviation of  a  numeral  word,  giving  as  a  perti- 
nent example  the  case  of  the  Roman  V  being 
mistaken  for  Viginti.  He  also  thinks  the  con- 
verse to  have  been  possible.  Most  later  scholars, 
however,  are  divided  between  the  alternative  of 
letters  or  of  arithmetical  cyphers  analogous' to 
our  figures.  The  last  was  the  idea  Cappellus 
entertained  (Critica  Sacra,  i.  10),  although  De 
Vignoles  appears  to  have  first  worked  out  the 
theory  in  detail  in  his  Chronologic  de  lllistoire 
Sainte:  whereas  Scaliger  (cited  in  Walton's  Pro- 
legomena, vii.  II)  and  almost  all  modern  critics 
tt;e  in  favour  of  letters.  Kennicott  has  treated 
the  subject  at  some  length  ;  but  the  best  work 
an  il  is  that  of  J.  M.  Faber,  entitled  Litems 
olim  pro  vocibus  in  numerando  n  scriptoribits 
V.  T.  esse  adhibitas,  Onoldi,  177.),  lto. 

It  is  undeniable  that  it  is  much  easier  to  ex- 
plain fie  discordant  statements  which  arc;  found, 
for  instance,  in  the  parallel  numbers  of  the  2nd 
chaptei  of  Ezra  ami  the  7th  of  Neiiemiah,  by 
having    recourse   to  either  of  these  suppositions, 


than  it  is  to  conceive  how  such  very  dissimilai 
signs  and  sounds,  as  the  entire  names  of  tna 
Hebrew  numerals  are,  could  be  so  repeatedly 
confounded  as  they  appear  to  have  been.  This 
adequacy  of  the  theory  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena constitutes  the  internal  argument  for  its 
admission.  Gesenius  has  also,  in  his  Ueschicht* 
der  Hebrdischen  Sprache,  p.  1*3,  adduced  tire 
following  external  grounds  for  its  adoption : 
the  fact  that  both  letters  and  numeral  notes  are 
found  in  other  languages  of  the  Syro-Arabian 
family,  so  that  neither  is  altogether  alien  to  their 
genius;  letters,  namely,  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
later  Hebrew  ;  numeral  figures  on  the  Phoenician 
coins  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions  (those  em- 
ployed by  the  Arabs  and  transmitted  through 
them  to  us  are,  it  is  well  known,  of  Indian 
origin).  And  although  particular  instances  ar« 
more  easily  explained  on  the  one  supposition 
than  on  the  other,  yel  he  considers  that  an.,  ^y, 
as  well  as  the  majority  of  examples,  favouj  the 
belief  that  the  numerals  were  expressed,  h  the 
ancient  copies,  by  letters ;  that  they  were  then 
liable  to  frequent  confusion  ;  and  that  th.?y  were 
finally  written  oul  at  length  in  words,  as  in  our 
present  text. 

There  is  an  easy  transition  from  these  abbre- 
viations to  those  of  the  later  Hebrew,  or  Rabbi- 
nical writers,  which  are  nothing  more  than  a 
very  extended  use  anil  development  of  the  same 
principles  of  stenography.  Rabbinical  abbre- 
viations, as  defined  by  Danz,  in  his  valuable 
Rabbinismus  Enucleatus,  is  6;3,  are  either  perfect, 
when  the  initial  letters  only  of  several  words  aits 
written  together,  and  a  double  mark  is  placed 
between  such  a  group  of  letters,  as  in  rsE-'/X, 
the  common  abbreviation  of  the  Hebrew  name* 
of  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Psalms  (the 
last  letters  only  of  words  are  also  written  in 
(ktbbalistical  abbreviations);  or  imperfect,  where 
more  than  otie  letter  of  a  single  word  is  written, 
ami  a  single  mark  is  placed  at.  the  end  to  denote 
the  mutilation,  as  \1W*  for  ^"CV  The  per 
feet  abbreviations  are  called  by  the  Rabbinical 
writers  J"11  HTl  "'lW),  i.  e.  capitals  of  words 
When  proper  names,  as  frequently  happens,  ars 
abbreviate;!  in  this  maimer,  it  is  usual  to  form 
the  mass  of  consonants  into  proper  syllables  by 
means  of  the  vowel  Patacli,  and  to  consider  Jod 
and  Van  as  representatives  of  /  ami  U.  Thus 
D2,VD1,  Rambam,  the  abbreviation  of  '  Rabbi 
Mosheh  ben  Maimon,"  and  H2H,  Rashi,  that  ol 
*  Rabbi  Shelomoh  Jarchi,"  are  apposite  illustra- 
tions of  this  method  of  contraction.  Some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Rabbinical  abbreviations  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  Masoretic  notes  in 
the  margin  of  the  ordinary  editions  of  the  He- 
brew text;  and  a  considerable  familiarity  with 
them  is  essential  to  those  who  wish,  with  eas* 
and  profit,  to  consult  the  Talmud  and  Jewish 
commentators.  The  elder  fiuxtorf  w-ote  a  valu- 
able treatise  on  these  abbreviations,  under  the 
title  De  Abbreviaturis  llebraids,  which  has 
often  been  reprinted;  but, from  the  inexhaustible 
nature  of  the  subject,  O.  (t.  TycLsen  added  two 
valuable  supplements,  in  176ft.  and  Selig  incor- 
porated them  with  his  own  researches  in  his 
Compendia  vocutn  Ilebraico-Rabbini/xiritm,  Lips. 
t7N0/  which  is  tire  completest  work  of  the  kind 
extant. 

With  regard  to  the  abbreviation*   in  the  JVISSl 


ABDON. 


ABEL. 


if    he  Now  Testament;  >.  may  be  observed   that 
the}   have   furnished  little  matter  for  critical  in- 
qui  v.     Those  that  exist   are  almost  exclusively 
comined    to  common  and    easily  supplied  words, 
e.  g.  God,  Lord,   father,  son,  &c.  ;  or   to  the  ter- 
minations of  formation   and   inflexion,  in  which 
case  they  fall    more  properly  under  the  province 
of  general    Greek     Palaeography.      They    very 
rarely  furnish   any  hint  of  the  mode  in  which  a 
various  reading  has  arisen,  as  has  been  suggested, 
for   instance,  in    the   case  of  Haip'2  and   Kupiw  in 
Romans   xii.  II.     The   use   of  letters  for  nume- 
rals,  however,   according  to   Eichhorn's  Einleit, 
ins  N.  7'.,    iv.    199,    is    not   only  found    in   some 
MSS.  now   extant,    but,    in    the   instance  of  the 
number  (5(50,  in   Rev.  xiii.  IH,   can  be   traced   up 
to  the  time  of  the   apostles  ;  partly  on   the  testi- 
mony of  Irenams,  and  partly  because  those  MSS. 
wh' ;h  wrote   the   number  out   in  words   differ  in 
the   gender  of  the  first  word,  some  writing  e£a/co- 
oiot,  some  e^aK^aiai,  seme    efaKocria.     The   early 
fathers   have   also    unhesitatingly  availed    them- 
selves -.»f  the  theory  that  numbers  were  originally 
denoted   by  letters,  whenever  they  wished    to  ex- 
plain a  difficulty  in  numbers.     Thus  Severus  of 
Antioch  (cited  by  Theophylact)  accounts  for  the 
difference  of  the  hour  of  our  Lji:!"s   ■. ruciiixion, 
as  stated    in  Mark  xv.  25,  and   J«».m<  \  x.  1 1,  by 
the   mistake   of  y  (3)  for  s     .)',.      .«  V    horn    has 
given  a  lithographed   rable  of  *".°  most  usual  ab- 
breviations in  the  MSS.  of  the  iSew  Testament. 

Lastly,  the  abbreviations  by  which  Origen,  in 
nis  '  Hexapla,'  cites  the  Septuagint  ami  other 
Greek  versions,  deserve  some  notice.  The  nature 
a*'  this  work  rendered  a  compendious  mode  of 
reference  necessary;  and,  accordingly,  numeral 
letters  and  initials  are  the  chief  expedients  em- 
ployed. A  large  list  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
Monttaucon's  edi  ion  of  the  'Hexapla;'  and 
Eichhorn  (Einleit.  ins  A.  T.  i.  518-50)  has  given 
those  which  aie  most  important. — J.  N. 

1.  ABDON  (i'niy,  a  servant;  Sept.  'AjSScir), 
die  son  of  Hillel,  of  the  tril>e  of  Ephraim,  and 
tenth  judge  of  Israel".  He  succeeded  Elon,  and 
judged  Israel  eight  years.  His  administration 
apjK'ars  to  have  been  peaceful  ;  for  nothing  is 
recorded  of  him  but  that  he  had  forty  sons  and 
thirty  nephews,  who  rode  on  young  asses  — a  mark 
of  their  consequence  (Judg.  xii.  13-15).  Abdon 
•lied  B.C.  1112. 

There  were  three  other  persons  of  this  name, 
w..l  di  appears  to  have  been  rather  common.  They 
are  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  viii.  29;  ix.  36 ; 
xxxiv.  20. 

2.  ABDON,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  which 
was  given  to  tlie  LevitcsofGershom's  family  (Job 
xxi.  ;)<! ;   1  Chron.  vi   71). 

ABEDNEGO  ('^riaj;,  servant  of  Xer/o,  i.e. 
Nebo ;  Sept.  'Ali5zvuyu>),  the  Chaldee  name  im- 
posed by  the  king  of  Babylon's  ollicer  upon 
Azariah,  one  of  the  three  companions  of  Daniel. 
With  his  two  friends,  Shadrach  and  Meshach, 
be  was  miraculously  delivered  from  tlie  burning 
furnace,  into  which  '  -V  were  sast  for  refusing 
to  worship  the  golden  statue  which  Nebucliad- 
Cez/iir  had  caused  to  be  set  up  in  the  plain  of 
Dura    (Dan.  i  i.). 

4J3EL  [y^i) ;  Sept  "a&(\\  properly  Hraw., 

(£m>.  JBCOnd  son  ol  Adam    wiio  was  slain  Ijy  Cain, 


his  elder  brother  (Gen.  iv.  1-10).  The  circum- 
stances of  that  mysterious  transaction  atY  con- 
sideied  elsewheie  [Ca:n].  To  ti:e  name  Abel 
a  twofold  interpretation  has  been  given.  Its 
primary  .signification  is  iceainwss  or  vanity,  as 
the  word  73H,  from  which  it  is  derived,  indi- 
cates. By  another  rendering  it  signifies  artef 
or  lamentation,  both  meanings  being  justified  by 
the  Scripture  narrative.  Cain  (a  possession!) 
was  so  named  to  indicate  both  the  joy  of  his 
mother  and  his  right  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
first-born  :  Abel  received  a  name  indicative  of 
his  weakness  and  poverty  when  compared  with 
the  supposed  glory  of  his  brother's  destiny,  and 
prophetically  of  the  pain  and  sorrow  winch  were 
to  be  indicted  on  him  and  his  parents. 

Ancient  wilters  abound  in  observations  on  the 
mystical  character  of  Abel  ;  and  he  is  spoken  of 
as  the  representative  of  the  pastoral  tribes,  while 
Cain  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  nomadic 
life  ami  character.  St.  Chrysostom  calls  him  the 
Lamb  of  Christ,  since  he  suffered  the  most  griev- 
ous injuries  solely  on  account  of  his  iimocencv 
(Ad  Star/ir.  ii.  5;;  and  he  directs  particular 
atlention  to  the  mode  in  which  Scripture  .speaks 
of  his  offerings,  consisting  of  the  best  of  his 
(lock,  'and  of  the  fat  i  hereof,1  while  it  seems  ta 
intimate  that  Cain  presented  the  fruit  which  might 
be  most  easily  procured  (Hum.  in  (ten.  xviii.  5). 
St.  Augustin,  speaking  of  regeneration,  alludes 
to  Abel  as  representing  the  new  or  spiritual  man 
in  contradistinction  to  the  natural  or  con  out  man, 
and  says,  '  Cain  founded  a  city  on  earth,  but 
Abel  as  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  looked  forward 
to  the  city  of  (he  saints  which  is  in  iieaven ' 
(Dc  Civitate  J'ci,  xv.  i.).  Abel,  he  says  in 
another  place,  was  li,«  first-fruits  of  the  Church, 
and  was  sacrificed  in  testimony  of  the  future 
Mediator.  And  on  Ps.  cxviii.  \  Ser/n.  \x\.  sec.  9 
he  says  :  '  this  city'  [that  is,  '  the  city  of  God') 
'has  its  beginning  from  Vbe!,  as  the  wicked  city 
from  C.iin.'  Iremeus  says  that  God,  in  the  case 
of  Abel,  subjected  the  just  to  the  unjust,  that  the 
righteousness  of  the  former  might  lie  manifested 
by  what  he  suffered    {Contra  Ha-res.  iii.  '!■)). 

Ilemtics  existed  in  ancient  times  who  repre- 
sented Cain  and  Abel  as  embodying  two  spiritual 
powers,  of  which  the  mightier  was  that  of  tain, 
anil  to  which  they  accordingly  rendered  divine 
homage. 

In  the  early  Church  Abel  was  considered  the 
first  of  the  martyrs,  and  many  persons  were  ac- 
customed to  pronounce  his  name  with  a  particulai 
reverence.  An  obscure  sect  arose  under  the  titl 
of  Abelites,  the  professed  object  of  which  was 
to  inculcate  certain  fanatical  notions  reelect- 
ing marriage;  but  it  was  speedily  lost  amid  a 
host  of  mitre  popular  paities. —  II.  S. 

ABEL  (/ON  ;  Sept.  'A£t'A),  a  name  of  se- 
veral villages  in  Israel,  with  additions  in  the  can 
of  the  more  important,  to  distinguish  tliem  from 
one  another.  Fiona  a  comparison  of  the  Arabic 
and  Svriac,  it  appears  to  mean  frrsh  y/o-..  .  and 
the  places  so  named  may  he  conceived  to  have 
been  in  peculiarly  verdant  situations.  In  1  H 
vi.  Is.  it  is  used  as  an  appellative,  and  pn.bahly 
signifies  -.  plain. 

ABEL,  Ahki.-IIktu-M  kACHAH,oi  Am  i  -Ma i a, 
a  city  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  wHdi 
ha\o  been  of  considerable  utrength  from  it-*  his- 
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tory,  and  of  importance  from  its  being  called  'a 
mother  in  Israel '  (2  Sam.  xx.  19).  The  identity  of 
the  city  under  these  different  names  will  be  seen  by 
a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xx.  14, 15,  IS ;  1  Kings  xv. 
20  ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  4.  The  addition  of  '  Maacah' 
marks  it  as  belonging  to,  or  being  neai  to,  the  region 
Maacah,  which  lay  eastward  of  the  Jordan  under 
Mount  Lebanon.  This  is  the  town  in  which 
Shcba  posted  himself  when  he  rebelled  against 
David.  Eighty  years  afterwards  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  Benl  adad,  king  of  Syria ;  and  200 
years  subsequently  by  Tiglath-pilesex*,  who  sent 
awav  the  inhabitants  captives  into  Assyria  (2 
King*  xx.  29). 

ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH,  that  is,  Abel  near 
the  house  or  city  of  Maacah  :   the  same  as  Abel. 

ABEL-CARMAIM  (DW?  ^JK,  place  of 
the  vineyirds;  Sept.  'E/3eAxa/?/.J/A  a  village  of 
the  Ammonites,  about  six  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, or  Rabbath  Ammon,  according  to  Eusebius, 
in  whose  time  the  place  was  still  rich  in  vine- 
yards  (Judg.  xi.  33). 

ABEL-MA  IM.     The  same  as  Abel. 

ABEL-MEHOLAH,  or  Abel-Mea  (?3K 
H/inp  ,  place  of  the  dance  ;  Sept.  'A/UeA/xtouAa), 
a  town  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  Jordan, 
and  some  miles  (Eusebius  says  ten)  to  the  south 
of  Bethshan  or  Scythopolis  (1  Kings  iv.  12).  It 
is  remarkable  in  connection  with  Gideon's  victory 
over  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  22),  and  as  the 
birth-place  of  Elisha   (1  Kings  xix.  16). 

ABEL-MIZRAIM  (Dn>7?  ^,  the  mourn- 
ing of  the  Egyptians  ;  Sept.  Uevdos  Alyvirrov), 
the  name  of  a  threshing-door,  so  called  on  account 
of  the  '  great  mourning'  made  there  for  Jacob 
by  the  funeral  party  from  Egypt  (Gen.  i..  11). 
Jerome  places  it  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan, 
where  Bethagla  afterwards  stood. 

ABEL-SHITTIM  (DU9JPTI  hlH,  place  of 
acacias  ;  Sept.  BeAtfS),  a  town  in  the  plains  of 
Moah,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  between  which 
and  Beth-Jesimoth  \vas  the  last  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  on  that  side  the  river  (Num.  xxxiii.  49). 
It  is  more  frequently  called  Stiittim  merely  (Num. 
xxv.  1;  Josh.  ii.  1;  Mic.  vi.  5).  Eusebius  says  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Peor ;  anil  in 
the  time  of  Josephus  it  was  known  as  Abila,  and 
stood  sixty  stadia  from  the  Jordan  (Antiq.  iv. 
8,  1 ;  v.  1,  1).  The  place  is  noted  for  the  severe 
punishment  which  was  there  inrlided  upon  the 
Israelites  when  they  were  seduced  into  the  worship 
of  Baal-Peor,  through  their  evil  intercourse  with 
the  Moabites  and  Midianites. 

ABELA.     [Auila.] 

ABI,  the  mother  of  King  Hezekiah  fcl  Kings 
xviii.  2  i,  called  also  Abijah  (2  Chron.  xxix.  1). 
Her  father's  name  was  Zachariah,  perhaps  the 
name  who  was  taken  by  Isaiah  (viii.  2)  for  a 
witness. 

ABI  A.     [Abijah,  3.] 

ABI  AH  or  Abijah  (JVI1K,  '  pater  Jehovcs, 
i.  e.  vir  din  inns,  ut  videtur,  i.  q.  DTVPN  LM,N. 
Geseir.i'j  in  Thesaur. ;  Sept.  'Afiid),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Samuel,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  whose  misconduct 
Afforded  the  ostensible  ground  on  which  trie  Is- 
raelites demanded  that  their  government  should  be 
changed  into  a  monarchy  (1  Sam.  viii.  1-5). 


ABI-ALBON.     [Abiel  2.] 

ABIATHAR  ("WV3K,  father  of  abundant* t 
Sept.  'Aj8td0ap\  the  tenth  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
and  fourth  in  descent  from  Eli.  Wher.  h>«  rv 
ther,  the  high-priest  Abimelech,  was  s'ain  with 
the  priests  at  Nob,  for  suspected  partiality  to  the 
fugitive  David,  Abiathar  escaped  the  massacre; 
and  bearing  with  him  the  most  essential  part  ol 
the  priestly  raiment  [Ephob],  repaired  to  the 
son  of  Jesse,  who  was  then  in  the  cave  of  Adul- 
lam  (1  Sam.  xxii.  20-23 ;  xxiii.  6),  He  was 
well  received  by  David,  and  became  the  priest  of 
the  party  during  its  exile  and  wanderings.  As 
such  he  sought  and  received  for  David  responses 
from  God.  When  David  became  king  of  Judah 
he  appointed  Abiathar  high-priest.  Meanwhile 
Zadok  had  been  appointed  high-priest  by  Saul, 
and  continued  to  act  as  such  while  Abiathar  was 
high-priest  in  Judah.  The  appointment  of  Zadok 
was  not  only  unexceptionable  in  itself,  but  wa3 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  sentence  of  depo- 
sition which  had  been  passed,  through  Samuel, 
upon  the  house  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  ii.  30-86).  When, 
therefore,  David  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
he  had  no  j«ast  ground  on  which  Zadok  could  be 
removed,  and  Abiathar  set  in  his  place ;  and  the 
attempt  to  do  so  would  probably  have  been 
offensive  to  his  new  subjects,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  ministration  of  Zadok,  and  whose 
good  feeling  he  was  anxious  to  cultivate.  The 
king  got  over  this  difficulty  by  allowing  both 
appointments  to  stand;  and  until  the  end  of 
David's  reign  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  joint 
high-priests.  How  the  details  of  duty  were  set- 
tled, under  this  somewhat  anomalous  arrange- 
ment, we  are  not  informed.  As  a  high-pries! 
Abiathar  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the 
divine  intention  that  Solomon  should  he  the  suc- 
cessor of  David  :  he  was  therefore  the  least  ex- 
cusable, in  some  respects,  of  all  those  who  were 
parties  in  the  attempt  to  frustrate  that  intention 
by  raising  Adonijah  to  the  throne.  So  his  con- 
duct seems  to  have  been  viewed  by  Solomon, 
who,  in  deposing  him  from  the  high-priesthood, 
and  directing  him  to  withdraw  into  private  life, 
plainly  told  him  that  only  Ins  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter, and  his  former  services  to  David,  pre- 
served him  from  capital  punishment.  This 
deposition  of  Abiathar  completed  the  doom 
long  before  denounced  upon  the  house  of  Eli, 
who  was  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  the  younger  son 
of  Aaron.  Zadok,  who  remained  the  high-pries!, 
was  of  the  elder  line  of  Elea/er.  Solomon  was 
probably  not  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  remove 
the  anomaly  of  two  high-priests  of  different  lines, 
and  to  see  the  undivided  pontificate  in  the  senior 
house  of  Eleazer  (1  Kings  i.  7,  19;  ii.  26,  27. >. 

In  Mark  ii.  26,  a  circumstance  is  described  a/ 
occurring  '  in  the  days  of  Abiathar,  the  higi 
priest,"  which  appears,  from  1  Sam.  xxi.  1,  to  have 
really  occurred  when  his  father  Abimelech  was  the 
high-priest.  Numerous  solutions  of  this  difficulty 
have  been  ofiered.  The  most  probable  in  itself 
is  hat  which  interprets  the  reference  thus  'in  tlie 
days  of  Abiathar,  who  was  afterwards  the 
high-priest'  (Bishop  Middleton,  Greek  Article* 
pp.  18S-190).  But  this  leaves  open  another  diffi- 
culty which  arises  from  the  precisely  opposite 
reference  (in  2 Sam.  viii.  17;  1  Chron.  xviii.  16j 
xxi  v.  3,  6,  31)   to  '  Abimelech.  the  son  of  Abi*> 


ABIB. 

tiiar,'  as  tlie  person  who  was  high-priest  along 
with  ZadoK,  and  who  was  deposed  by  Solomon  ; 
whereas  tiie  history  describes  that  personage  as 
Abiathar,  the  son  of  Abiinelech.  The  only  ex- 
planation which  seems  to  remove  all  these  diih- 
culties — although  we  cannot  allege  it  to  be  alto- 
gether satisfactory —  is,  that  both  father  and  son 
I-;:?  the  two  names  of  Abimelech  and  Abiathar, 
and  might  be,  and  were  called  by,  either.  But 
although  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  Jews  to  have 
two, names,  it  was  nut  usual  for  both  father  and 
son  to  have  the  same  two  names.  We  therefore 
incline  to  leave  the  passage  in  Mark  ii.  26,  as 
explained  above ;  and  to  conclude  that  the  other 
discrepancies  arose  from  an  easy  and  obvious 
transposition  of  words  by  the  copyists,  which  was 
afterwards  perpetuated.  In  these  places,  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  have  '  Abiathai,  the 
•on  of  Abimelech/ 
ABIB.     [Nisan.] 

1.  AB1EL   pft$*3g,  father  of  strength,  i.e. 

straw i ;  Sept.  'A/3n]A),  the  father  of  Kish,  whose 
son  Saul  was  the  iirst  king  of  Israel,  and  of  Ner, 
whose  son  Aimer  was  captain  of  the  host  to  his 
cousin  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1  ;   xiv.  5). 

2.  ABIKL,  one  of  the  thirty  most  distinguished 
men  of  David's  army  (1  Cliron.  xi.  32).  He  is 
called  Abi-alhoii  (j'Q'Py  'QN)  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
31;  a  name  which  lias  precisely  the  same  signi- 
6cation  (father  of  strength)  as  the  other. 

ABIKZER  ("p.*3&  father  of  help;  Sept. 
'Afiif'^eo.  Josh.  xvii.  2),  a  son  of  Gilead,  the 
grandson  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  3D),  and 
foui.der  of  the  family  to  which  Gideon  belonged, 
and  which  bore  his  name  as  a  patronymic — 
Abiezrites  (Judg.  vi.  31;  viii.  2).  Gideon  him- 
self has  a  very  beautiful  and  delicate  allusion  to 
this  patronymic  in  Ins  answer  to  tiie  tierce  and 
proud  Kphi aunites,  who,  alter  he  had  defeated 
the  Midianites  with  300  men,  chiefly  of  the 
family  of  Abiezer,  came  to  the  pursuit,  and  cap- 
tured ttie  two  Midianitish  princes  Zeba  and  Zal- 
munna.  They  sharply  rebuked  him  for  having 
engrossed  all  the  glory  of  the  transaction  by  not 
calling  them  into  action  at  the  first.  But  he 
soothed  their  pride  by  a  remark  which  insinuated 
that  their  exploit,  in  capturing  the  princes, 
although  late,  surpassed  his  own  in  defeating 
their  army  : — '  What  have  1  done  now  in  com- 
parison with  you  i  Is  nut  the  (grape)  gleaning  of 
Ephraim  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abie/err' 
(Judg.  viii.  1-3). 

ABIGAIL   6:r2«  or  h?!*,  father  of  joy  ; 

Sept.  'Afiryaia),  the  wife  of  a  prosperous  sheep- 
master,  called  Nabal,  who  dwelt  in  the  district 
of  Cannel,  west  of  the  Pead  Sea.  She  is  known 
chiefly  for  tiie  promptitude  and  discretion  of  her 
conduct  in  taking  measures  to  avert  the  wrath  of 
David,  which,  as  she  justly  apprehended,  had 
been  violently  excited  by  the  insulting  treatment 
which  hi  -  messengers  had  received  from  her  hus- 
band [NabalI.  She  hastily  prepared  a  libera] 
supply  of  provisions,  of  which  David's  troop  stood 
ui  much  need — and  went  forth  to  meet  him, 
attended  by  only  one  servant.  When  they 
net,  he  was  marching  to  exterminate  Nabal  and 
•11  that  belonged  to  him;  anil  not  only  was  his 
rage  mollified  by  her  j  rodent  remonstrances  ami 
Ueiicate    management,    but   he    became    sensible 
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that  the  vengeance  which  he  had  purposed  was 
nor  warranted  by  the  circumstances,  ami  was 
thankful  that  he  had  been  prevented  from  shed- 
ding innocent  blood.  The  beauty  and  prudence 
of  Abigail  made  such  an  impression  upon  Davia 
on  this  occasion,  that  when,  not  Ion.'  after,  he 
heard  of  Nabal's  death,  he  sent  for  her,  and  she 
became  his  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv.  11-42.  By  her 
it  is  usually  stated  that  he  had  two  sons,  Chi- 
leab  and  Daniel;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
Chileab  of  2  Sam.  iii.  3,  is  the  same  a,  the 
Daniel  of  1  Chron.  iii.  1  ;  the  son  of  Abigail 
being  known  by  both  these  names. 

1.  ABU. AIL  (^n-^N;  father  of  light  or 
splendour;  Sept.  'Afiicua),  the  wife  of  Rehoboam, 
king  of  Judah.  She  is  called  the  daughter  of  Eliab, 
David's  elder  brother  (2  Chron.  \i.  18):  but,  as 
David  began  to  lei^n  more  than  ei  rhry  years  before 
her  marriage,  and  was  30  years  old  when  he  became 
king,  we  are  doubtless  to  understand  that  she  was 
only  a  descendant  of  Kliab.  This  name,  as  borne 
by  a  female,  illustrates  the  remarks  under  Ab. 

2.  ABIHAIL  t7!0"*4&  father  of  might, 
i.e.  might g ;  Sept.  'AfitxatX).  This  name,  al- 
though the  same  as  the  preceding  in  the  autho- 
rized version,  is,  in  the  original,  different  In  ch  in 
orthography  and  signification.  It  should  be 
written  Auieirui..  The  name  was  borne  by 
several  persons:  1.  Amen  in.,  the  son  of  Iluri, 
one  of  the  family-chiefs  of  tlie  tribe  of  Gad,  who 
settled  in  Basiian  (1  Chron.  v.  1 1 );  2  Abichail, 
the  fattier  of  Zuriel.  who  was  the  lather  of  the  Le- 
vilical  tril.es  of  Merari  (Num.  iii.  35);  A.  Alli- 
en vn.,  the  lather  of  queen  Esther,  ird  brother  oi 
Mordee.ai  (Esth.  ii    1")). 

ABIHU  (ffliT^g,  father  of  him;  Sept. 
'A&iovo  i,  the  second  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  who, 
with  his  brothers  Nadab,  Eleazer,  and  It  ...mar, 
was  set  apart  and  consecrated  for  Hie  piiestitood 
(Kxod.  xx\  iii.  1).  When,  at  the  lh>t  ealablish- 
ment    of   the    ceremonial     worship,  "una 

offered  on  the  great  brazen  altar  weie  consumed 
by  Ihe  from  heaven,  it  was  directed  that  this 
should  always  be  kept  up  ,  and  that  the  daily 
incense  should  be  bun.t  in  censers  tilled  with 
it  from  the  great  altar.  But  uiie  day,  Nadab 
and  Abihu  presumed  to  neglect  this  regulation. 
and  offered  incerse  in  censers  Idled  with  '  «trai 
or  common  tire.  Fur  this  they  were  instantly 
struck  dead  by  lightning,  and  were  taken  away 
and  buried  in  their  clothes  without  tlie  camp 
[Aaron].     There  Can  be  nodmiht  t  rare 

example  had  the  intended  effect  of  enforcing  I**- 
COUling  attention  to   the  luost  minute  i  bseival 
of  tlie  ritual  service.     A^   itnm  the 

reeord  of  this  transaction,  and  in  apparent  i 
ence  to  it,  comes  a  prohibition  of  WUie  oi  -t 
drink    to   the  priests,  whose   turn   it  e   n> 

entei  the  tabernacle,  it  is  not  unfairl)  luimised 
that  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  intoxicated  m  i 
they  committed  this  serious  erroi  in  lueii  minis- 
trations   Lei .  \.  1-1 1  . 

I.    ABU  All     (H;3N,  -nTH^. 
Amui  ;  Sept.  'A$id,  2  Cliron.  xiii.  1).    V. 
called  Aliijam  ^D^DN;    Sept.  'Afitou,  I   1\ 
1 ).   Lightfoot  (Harm.  O.  J.  in  1  ittttf 

wicked,  admits  ti  i  .1  mi  in  his  na 

which  tiie  book  of    Kit  Oil     .rn  With  fol 
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lowing  the  evil  ways  of  his  father,  changes  into 
Jam.     This  may  be  fanciful  ;  but  such  changes 

ot'  name  acre  not  unusual.'  Abijah  was  the  second 
km-;  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Juduh,  being  the 
Ron  of  Rehoboam,  and  grain  son  of  Solomon.  He 
began  to  reign  n.c.  05  S  (Hales,  u.c.  073),  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel  ;  and 
he  reigned  three  years.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  locking  on  the  well-founded  sepa- 
ration of  t!ie  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of  David 
as  rebellion,  Abijah  made  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  bring  their  i  aok  to  their  allegiance.  In  tins 
lie  failed ;  although  a  signal  victory  over  Jero- 
boam, who  hid  double  his  force  and  much  greater 
experience,  enabled  him  to  take  several  cities 
which  had  been  held  by  Israel.  The  speech 
which  Abijah  addressed  to  the  opposing  army 
before  the  battle  has  been  much  admired.  Jt  was 
well  suite  i  to  it*  object,  anil  exhibits  correct 
notions  of  the  theocratical  institutions.  His  view 
of  t}\e  political  position  of  the  ten  tribes  with 
respect  to  the  house  of  David  is,  however,  obvi- 
ously erroneous,  although  such  as  a  king  of  Judah 
was  likely  to  take.  The  numbers  reputed  to  have 
teen  present  in  this  action  are  800,000  on  the  side 
•>f  Jeroboam,  400,000  on  the  side  of  Abijah,  and 
500.000  left  dead  on  the  held.  Kales  and  others 
regard  these  extraordinary  numbers  as  corrup- 
tions, and  propose  to  reduce  them  to  R0.000, 
40.000,  and  50,000  respectively,  as  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate  of  Sixtus  Quintus,  and  many  earlier 
editions,  and  in  the  old  Latin  translation  of  Jo- 
sephus,  and  probably  also  in  his  original  Greek 
text,  as  is  collected  by  De  Vignoles  from  Abar- 
banei's  charge  against  the  historian  of  having  made 
Jeroboam's  loss  no  more  than  50,000  men,  contrary 
to  the  HeiiYe.v  text  (Kennicotts  Dissertations, 
i.  533;  ii.  201,  &c.  504).  The  book  of  Chronicles 
mentions  nothing  concerning  Abijah  adverse  to  the 
impressions  which  we  receive  from  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion  ;  but  in  Kings  we  are  told  that  '  he 
walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his  lather*  (1  Kings 
xv.  3).  He  had  fourteen  wives,  by  whom  he  left 
twenty-two  sons  and  sixteen  daughters.  Asa  suc- 
ceeded him. 

There  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  the  ma- 
ternity of  Abijah.  In  1  Kings  xv.  2,  we  read, 
4  His  mother's  name  was  Maachah,  the  daughter 
of  Abishalom  ;"  but  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  2,  '  His 
mother's  name  was  Michaiah,  the  daughter  of 
Uriel  of  (xibeah/  Maachah  and  Michaiah  are 
variations  of  the  same  name;  and  Abishalom  is 
in  all  likelihood  Absalom,  the  son  of  David.  The 
word  (rG;  rendered  'daughter'  is  applied  in 
the  Bible  not  only  to  a  man's  child,  but  to  his 
niece,  grand-daughter,  or  great-grand-daughter.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  Uriel  of  Gibeah  mar- 
ried Tamar,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Absa- 
lom (2  Sam.  xiv.  27),  and  by  her  had  Maachah, 
who  w  is  thus  the  daughter  of  Uriel  and  grand- 
daughter of  Absalom. 

2.  ABIJAH,  son  of  Jeroboam  I.,  king  of  Israel. 
His  severe  and  threatening  illness  induced  Jero- 
boam to  send  his  wife  with  a  present  [Prbsent], 
•lilted  to  the  disguise  in  which  she  went,  to  con- 
gulf  rhe  prophet  Ahijah  respecting  his  recovery. 
This  prophet  was  the  same  who  had,  in  the  days 
of  Solomon,  foretold  to  Jeroboam  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  of  Israel.  Though  blind  with  age,  he 
knew  the  disguised  wife  of  Jeroboam,  and  was 
authorized,  by   the  prophetic  impulse  that  came 


upon  him,  to  reveal  to  her  that,  because  tnei* 
was  found  in  Abijah  only,  of  all  the  house  of 
Jeroboam,  '  some  good  tiling  towards  the  Lord,' 
be  only,  of  all  t  iat  house;  should  come  to  bis 
grave  in  peace,  and  be  mourned  in  Israel.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  mother  returned  home,  the 
youth  died  as  she  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
door.  '  And  they  buried  him,  and  all  Israel 
mourned  for  him"  (1  Kings  xiv.  l-lQj. 

3.  ABIJAH,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Eleazer, 
the  son  of  Aaron,  and  chief  of  one  of  the  twenty 
four  courses  or  orders  into  which  the  whole  body 
of  the  priesthood  was  divided  by  David  (1  Chron, 
xxiv.  10).  Of  these  the  course  of  Abijah  was  the 
eighth.  Only  four  of  the  courses  returned  from 
the  captivity,  of  which  that  of  Abijah  was  not 
one  (Ezra  ri.  30-30;  Neh.  \  ii.  39-42;  xii.  1). 
But  the  lour  were  divided  into  the  original  num- 
ber of  twenty-four,  with  the  original  names;  and 
it  hence  nappens  that  Zecharias,  the  father  of 
John  the  Baptist,  is  described  as  belonging  to  the 
course  of  Abijah  or  '  Abia'  (Luke  i.  5). 

ABU  AM  [Abijah,  L] 

ABILA,  capital  oi'  the  Abilene  of  Lvsanias 
(Luke  iii.  1);  and  distinguished  from  other 
places  of  the  same  name  as  the  Abila  of  Lysa- 
nias  ('A/3iA77  rov  AvaaviovX  and  (by  Josephus)  as 
'the  Abila  of  Lebanon."  It  is  unnecessary  to  rea- 
son upon  the  meaning  of  this  Greek  name;  for  it 
is  obviously  a  form  of  the  Hebrew  Abel,  which 
was  applied  to  several  places,  and  meai.s  a 
grassy  spot.  This  lias  been  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Abel-beth-Maacah,  but  without  founda- 
tion, for  that  was  a  city  of  Naphtali,  which  Abila 
was  not.  An  old  tradition  axes  this  as  the 
place  where  Abel  was  slain  by  Cain,  which  is  in 
unison  with  the  belief  that  the  region  of  Da- 
mascus was  the  land  of  Eden.  But  the  same 
has  been  said  of  other  places  bearing  the  name 
k  f  Abel  or  Abila,  ami  appears  to  have  originated 
in  the  belief  (created  by  the  Sepluagint  and  the 
versions  which  followed  it)  that  the  words  are 
identical;  but,  in  fact,  the  name  of  tins  son  of 
Adam  is  in  Hel.iew  Hebel  (aSH),  and  therefore 
different  from  the  repeated  local  name  of  Abel 
CsIR}  However,  under  the  belief  that  the 
place  and  district  derived  their  name  from  Abel, 
a  monument  upon  the  top  of  a  high  hil',  neai  die 
source  of  the  river  Bairada,  which  lises  anion ,  the 
eastern  roots  of  Anti-Li banus,  and  water?  Damas- 
cus, has  long  been  pointed  out  as  the  tomli  of 
Abel,  and  its  length  (thirty  yards)  lias  been 
alleged  to  correspond  with  his  stature!  (Quaie* 
mius,  Elucid.  Ten'ee  Sauche,  vii.  7,  1  :  Maun* 
drell,  under  May  4th).  This  spot  is  on  the 
road  from  Heliopolis  (Baal  bee)  to  Damascus, 
between  which  towns — thirty-two  Roman  miles 
from  the  former  and  eighteen  from  the  latter — 
Abila  is  indeed  placed  in  the  Itinerary  of  -^n 
toninus.  About  the  same  distance  north-west 
of  Damascus  is  Souk  Wady  Bairada,  where 
an  inscription  was  found  by  Mr.  Banks,  which, 
beyond  doubt,  identifies  that  place  with  the  Abila 
of  Lysanias  (Quart,  Rev.  xxvi.  3oc- ;  Hogg's 
Damascus,  i.  301).  Souk  means  market,  and  is 
an  appellation  often  added  to  villages  where 
periodical  markets  are  held.  The  name  oi  Souk 
(Wady)  Banada  first  occurs  in  Burckhardt  {Syria, 
p.  2);  and  he  states  that  there  are  here  two  vil- 
lages, built  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Borrada. 
The   lively  and  refreshing  green  of  this    ueiga 
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^ourhood  ::s  noticed  by  him  and  other  travellers, 
iud  untlesi gnedly  suggests  *he  propriety  of  the 
name  of  Abel,  in  its  Hebuw  acceptation  of  a 
grass)/  spttt. 

ABILENE  CABiXriv-fh  ^"^e  iii.  1),  the  small 
district  or  territory  which  took  its  name  from  the 
chief  town,  Ahila.  Its  situation  is  in  some 
degree  determined  by  that  of  the  town  ;  but 
its  precise  limits  and  extent  remain  unknown. 
Northward  it  must  have  reached  beyond  the 
Upper  Barrada.  in  order  to  include  Abila  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  its  southern  border  may  have 
extended  to  Mount  Hermon  (Jebel  es-Sheikh  \  It 
seem-  to  ha.e  it:-.,  aided  the  eastern  declivities  of 
Anti-Libanus,  and  the  fine  valleys  between  its 
base  and  the  hills  which  front  rhe  eastern  plains. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  well 
wooded,  and  watered  by  numerous  springs  from 
Anti-Libanus.  It  also  affords  line  pastures;  and 
in  most  respects  contrasts  with  the  stern  and 
barren  western  slopes  of  Anti-Libanus. 

This  territory  had  been  governed  as  a  tetra rebate 
by  Lysanias,son  of  Ptolemy  and  grandson  of  Men- 
aaeus  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  13,  3),  but  he  was  nut 
to  death,  b.c.  33,  thsough  the  intrigues  of  Cleo- 
patra, who  then  took  possession  of  the  province 
(Antiq.  xiv.  4,  1).  Alter  her  death  it  Ml  to  Au- 
gustus, who  rented  it  out  to  one  Zenodurus  ;  but 
as  he  did  not  keep  it  clear  of  robbers,  it  was 
taken  from  him,  and  given  to  Herod  the  Great 
(Antiq.  xv.  10,  1  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  20,  4).  At  his 
death,  a  part  (the  southern,  doubtless)  of  the  terri- 
tory was  added  toTrachonitis  and  Ituravi  to  form 
a  tetrarchy  for  his  son  Philip;  but  by  fa.  the 
larger  portion,  including  the  city  of  Abila,  was 
then,  or  shortly  afterwards,  bestowed  on  ano  her 
Lysanias,  mentioned  by  Luke  (iii.  1),  win  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  former 
Lysanias,  but  who  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus  Indeed,  nothing  is  said  by  him  or  any 
other  profane  writer,  of  this  part  of  Abilene  until 
about  ten  years  aftei  the  time  referred  to  by 
Luke,  when  the  emperor  Caligula  gave  it  to 
Agrippa  I.  as  '  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias1  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  xviii.  G.  JO),  to  whom  it  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  Claudius.  At  his  death,  it 
was  included  in  that  pari  of  his  possessions  which 
•vent  to  his  son  Agrippa  II.  This  explanation 
(which  we  owe  to  the  acuteness  and  research  of 
Winer),  as  to  the  division  of  Abilene  between 
Lysanias  and  Philip,  removes  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancy between  Luke,  who  calls  Lysanias 
tetiarch  of  Abilene  at  the  very  time  that,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  a  part  of)  Abilene  was  in  the 
possession  of  Philip. 

I.  ABIMKLKCH  (^*?&  father  of  the 
king,  or  perhaps  royal  father;  Sent.  'Af3t/u.(K€x)> 
die  name  of  the  Philistine  king  of  Gerar  in  die 
time  of  Abralram  (Gen.  xx.  1.  sqq.  ;  n.c.  l^OS; 
Hales,  u.c.  2  154)  ;  but,  from  its  recurrence,  it 
was  probably  lest  a  proper  name  than  a  titular 
distinction,  like  Pharaoh  tor  the  Icings  of 
Egypt,  or  AUGUSTUS  for  the  emperors  of  Rome. 
Abraham  removed  into  ids  territory  after  the 
destruction    of   Sodom;     and     fearing    thai     the 

extreme  beauty  of  Sarah  might  bring  him  into 
lilli.-ulti.-s,  he  declared  \.?x  to  lie  h  i  lister.  Tlie 
eonduci  of  Abimelecb  ;n  taking  Sarah  into  his 
iiarein,  shows  Dial  e\  *a  in.  tho**  early  rimes 
<ingi  (  lairaed  the  right  of  taJtius  to  tttemselvei 
die  unman ied    female*  not  only  o.'  their  natural 
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subjects,  bu*  of  those  who  sojourned  in  their  do» 
minions.  Another  contemporary  instance  of  tins 
custom  occurs' in  Gen.  xii.  15:  and  one  of  later 
date  in  Eslh.  ii.  3.  But  Abimelecb,  ub»  iienl  'o 
a  divine  warning  communicated  to  I  i  r.  in  a 
dream,  accompanied  by  the  information  t  at  Abra- 
ham was  a  sacred  person  who  had  intercourse  with 
God,  restored  her  to  her  husband.  As  a  mark  of 
his  respect  he  added  valuable  gifts,  and  ottered 
the  patriarch  a  settlement  in  any  pait  of  the 
country:  but  he  nevertheless  did  not  forbear  to 
rebuke,  with  mingled  delicacy  and  sarcasm,  the 
deception  which  had  been  practised  upon  him 
Gen.  xx.).  The  most  curious  point  in  this  trans* 
action  seems  to  be,  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  he  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  appropriate  to  his  harem  whatever  un- 
married woman  he  pleased — all  the  evil  in  t Lis 
case  being  that  Sarah  was  already  married  :  so 
earlv  had  some  of  the  most  odious  principles  of 
des|.otism  taken  root  in  the  East.  The  interposi- 
tion of  Providence  to  deliver  Sarah  twice  from 
royal  harems  will  not  seem  sn per Huous when  it  is 
considered  how  carefully  women  are  there  se- 
cluded,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  obtain  access 
to  them,  or  get  them  back  again  (Kstb.  iv.  S).  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  these  practices 
still  prevail  in  some  Eastern  countries,  especially 
in  Persia.  The  present  writer,  when  at  Tabreez, 
in  the  days  of  Abbas  Meerza,  was  acquainted 
with  a  Persian  khan  who  lived  in  continual 
anxiety  and  alarm  lest  his  only  daughter  should 
be  required  for  the  harem  of  the  prince,  v.  he, 
he  w;is  awaie,  had  heard  of  her  extreme 
beauty.  Nothing  further  is  recorded  of  King 
Abimelecb,  except  that  a  few  years  after,  he 
repaired  to  the  camp  of  Abraham,  who  bad  re- 
moved southward  beyond  his  borders,  ac< 
panied  by  Phichol,  k  the  chief  captaiu  of  his  Ii 
to  invite  the  patriarch  to  contract  with  him  a 
league  of  peace  and  friendship.  Abraham  con- 
sented ;  and  this  fust  league  on  record  [AjJJ- 
ano:]  was  continued  by  a  mutual  oath,  matte  at 
a  well  which  had  been  dug  by  Abraham,  but  u  inch 
the  herdsmen  of  Abimelech  had  forcibly  s< 
without  bis  knowledge.  It  was  r  stored  fo  the 
rightful  owner,  on  which  Abraham  named  it 
BkeuhuKBA  (the  Well  of  the  Oath,,  and  col 
crated  the  spot  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (Gen. 
xxi.  22-31  . 

2.  ABIMELECH,  another  king  ofGei 

the  time  of  Isaac  (about  u.c.  1801;  Hales,  I860), 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  File  1  re 
ceding.      Isaac    sought    refuge   in    h^   len 
dining  a  famine;  and   having  the  same  fear  ie- 
speeting  his  fair  Mesopotamian  wife,  lb  1 
his  father  had   entertained   respectin      -        .  tie 
reported  her  to  be  his  sister.      This  brought    1: 
him   the  rebuke   of  Abimelech,   when    he   acci< 
dentally  discovered  the  truth.     The  country  ajv 
pears   to   have    become     more    cultivated    and 
populous    than    at    the    time  of  Abl  ill  im'i 
nearly    ■  century   before;    and  the  inhabitant! 

were     more     jeaious    of     the    j  resence     it 
powerful  past  ial  chieftains.     In  ti 
now,  wellfl  of  water  were  of  SO  much    in  '  e 

for  agricultural  as  well  a*  tiastiiral  ;  it 

-a\  e  a  proprietai  r  right  to  I 
viousiv  appropriated,   in   which  die)    wen        >;• 
Abraham   had  dug  wells  during  his  sojourn  111 

•1  t    (      .    I   \:    and,    to    1 .11    'die   chiiu     which    rt> 
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Milted  from  them,  the  Philistines  had  afte^vards 
filled  them  up ;  but  they  were  now  cleaned  oui 
by  Isaac,  who  proceeded  to  cultivate  the  ground 
to  which  they  gave  him  a  right.  The  virgin  soil 
yielded  him  a  hundred-fold  ;  and  his  other  pos- 
sessions, his  (locks  and  herds,  also  received  such 
prodigious  increase  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Phi- 
listines could  not  be  suppressed;  and  Abimelech 
desired  him  to  seek  more  distant  quarters,  in  lan- 
guage which  g'ves  a  high  notion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  patriarchal  chiefs,  and  the  extent  of  their 
establishments  : — '  Depart  from  us:  for  thou  art 
more  and  mightier  than  we.'  Isaac  complied, 
and  went  out  into  the  open  country,  and  dug 
wells  for  his  cattle.  But  the  shepherds  of  the 
Philistines,  out  with  their  flocks,  were  not  in- 
clined to  allow  the  claim  to  exclusive  pasturage 
n  these  districts  to  be  thus  established;  and  their 
jpposition  induced  the  quiet  patriarch  to  make 
mccessive  removals,  until  he  reached  such  a  dis- 
tance that  his  operations  were  no  longer  disputed. 
Afterwards,  when  he  was  at  Beersheba,  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Abimelech,  who  was  attended 
by  Ahuzzath,  his  friend,  and  Phichol,  the  chief 
captain  of  his  army.  They  were  received  with 
some  reserve  by  Isaac ;  but  when  Abimelech  ex- 
plained that  it  was  his  wish  to  renew,  with  one 
so  manifestly  blessed  of  God,  the  covenant  of 
peace  and  goodwill  which  had  been  contracted 
l»ptween  their  fathers,  they  were  more  cheerfully 
entertained,  and  the  desired  covenant  was,  with 
due  ceremony,  contracted  accordingly.  (Gen. 
xxvi.)  From  the  facts  recorded  respecting  the 
connection  of  the  two  Abimelechs  with  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Philistines, 
even  at  this  early  time,  had  a  government  more 
organized,  and  more  in  unison  with  that  type 
which  we  now  regard  as  Oriental,  than  appeared 
among  the  native  Canaanites,  one  of  whose  na- 
tions had  been  expplled  by  these  foreign  settlers 
from  the  territory  which  they  occupied  [Phi- 
listines]. 

3.  ABIMELECH,  a  son  of  Gideon,  by  a  con- 
cubine-.vile,  a  nati  veof  Shechem,  where  her  family 
oad  considerable  influence.  Through  that  influ- 
ence Abimelech  was  proclaimed  king  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  had  himself  refused 
that  honour,  when  tendered  to  him,  both  for 
oimself  and  his  children  (Judg.  viii.  22-21).  In 
a  short  time,  a  considerable  part  of  Israel  seems  to 
have  recognised  his  rule.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
bis  reign  was  to  destroy  his  brothers,  seventy  in 
number,  being  the  first  example  of  a  system  of 
barbarous  state  policy  of  which  there  have  been 
frequent  instances  in  the  East,  and  which  indeed 
has  only  within  a  recent  period  been  discon- 
tinued. They  were  slain  'on  one  stone'  at 
Ophrah,  the  native  city  of  the  family.  Only  one, 
the  youngest^  named  Jotham,  escaped';  and  he 
bad  \\\^  boldness  to  make  his  appearance  on 
Mount  Geri/im,  where  the  Shechemites  were  as- 
sembled for  some  public  purpose  (perhaps  to  in- 
auguraie  Abimelech),  and  rebuke  them  in  his 
famous  parable  of  the  trees  choosing  a  king 
I Jotii.'.m.  ;  Parable].  In  the  course  of  three  years 
the  Shechemites  found  ample  cause  to  repent  of 
what  they  had  done;  they  eventually  revolted  in 
bimeleoh's  absence,  and  caused  an  ambuscade 
o  be  laid  in  the  mountains,  with  the  design  of 
estfoying  him  on  his  return.  But  Zebul,  his 
overnor  in  Shechem,  contrived  to  apprise  him  of 


these  circumstances,  so  that  her  was  enabled  t» 
avoid  tne  snare  laid  for  him  ;  and,  having  hastily 
assembled  some  troops,  appeared  unexpectedly 
before  Shechem.  The  people  of  that  place  had 
meanwhile  secured  the  assistance  of  one  Gaal 
and  his  followers  [Gaal],  who  marched  out  to 
give  Abimelech  "battle.  He  was  defeated,  and 
returned  into  the  town  ;  and  his  inefficiency  and 
misconduct  in  the  action  had  been  so  manifest, 
that  the  people  were  induced  by  Zebul  to  expel 
him  and  his  followers.  Although  without  his  pro- 
tection, the  people  still  went  out  to  the  labours  cf 
the  field.  This  being  told  Abimelech,  who  was 
at  Arumah,  he  laid  an  ambuscade  in  four  bodies 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  when  the  men  came 
forth  in  the  morning,  two  of  the  ambushed  parties 
rose  against  them,  while  the  other  two  seized  the 
city  gates  to  prevent  their  return.  Afterwards 
the  whole  force  united  against  the  city,  which, 
being  now  deprived  of  its  most  efficient  inhabit- 
ants, was  easily  taken.  It  was  completely  de* 
stroyed  by  the  exasperated  victor,  and  the  ground 
strewn  with  sal^,  symbolical  of  the  desolation  to 
wnicn  ^  was  doomed.  The  fortress,  however,  stih 
remained;  but  the  occupants,  deeming  it  un- 
tenable, withdrew  to  the  temple  of  Baal-Berith, 
which  stood  in  a  more  commanding  situation. 
Abimelech  employed  his  men  in  collecting  and 
piling  wood  against  this  building,  which  was 
then  set  on  fire  and  destroyed,  with  the  thousand 
men  who  were  :n  .t.  Afterwards  Abimelech  went 
to  reduce  Thebez,  which  had  also  revolted.  Thv. 
to.vn  was  taken  with  little  difficulty,  and  the 
people  withdrew  into  the  citadel.  Here  Abime- 
lech resorted  to  his  favourite  operation,  and  while 
heading  a  party  to  burn  down  the  gate,  he  was 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  large  stone  cast  down  by 
a  woman  from  the  wall  above.  Perceiving  that 
he  had  received  a  death-blow,  he  directed  his 
armour-bearer  to  thrust  him  through  with  his 
sword,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  he  fell  by  a 
woman's  hand.  Thus  en  dec'  the  first  attempt  to 
establish  a  monarchy  in  Israc'  The  chapter  in 
which  these  events  are  recorded  Judg.  ix.)  gives 
a  more  detailed  and  lively  view  of  the  military 
operations  of  that  age  than  elsewhere  occurs,  and 
claims  the  close  attention  of  those  who  study  that 
branch  of  antiquities.  Abimelech  himself  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  bold  and  able  commander, 
but  utterly  uncontrolled  by  religion,  principle, 
or  humanity  in  his  ambitious  enterprises.  His 
fate  resembled  that  of  Pyrrhus  II.,  king  of 
Epirus  (Justin,  xxv.  5;  Pausan.  i.  13;  Thucyd. 
iii.  71);  and  the  dread  of  the  ignominy  of  its 
being  said  of  a  warrior  that  he  died  by  a  woman's 
hand  was  very  general  (Sophocl.  Track.  1064; 
Senec.  Here.  Oet.  1176).  Vainly  did  Abimelech 
seek  to  avoid  this  disgrace  ;  for  the  fact  of  his 
death  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  was  long  after 
associated  with  his  memory  (2  Sam.  xi.  21). 

ABINADAB  pi^nX,  father  of  voluntaru 
?iess  .  Sept.  'Ajjuvaddfi).  There  are  several  persons 
of  this  name,  all  of  whom  are  also  called  Amina- 
da.b  —  the  letters  b  and  m  being  very  frequently 
interchanged  in  Hebrew. 

1.  ABINADAB,  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Jesse, 
and  one  of  the  three  who  followed  Saul  to  the 
war  With  the  Philistines  (I  Sam.  xvi.  8).^ 

2.  ABINADAB,  one  of  Saul's  sons,  who  wai 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2). 

3.  ABINADAB,  the  Levite  of  Kirjat'i-jearim, 


ABIRAM. 

in  win  36  house,  which  was  on  a  hill,  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  was  deposited,  after  being  brought 
back  from  the  land  of  the  Philis  ines.  Lt  was 
committed  to  the  special  charge  01  his  son  Elea- 
rer ;  and  remained  there  seventy  years,  until  it 
was  removed  by  David  (1  Sam.  vii.  1,  2;  1  Chron. 
xiii.  7).     [Auk.] 

1.  ABIRAM  (Q"V3K,  father  of  altitude,  i.e. 
high;  Sept  'Ajinp^v^,  one  of  the  family-chiefs  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben,  who.  with  Dathan  and  On 
jf  the  same  tribe,  joined  Koraii,  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  in  a  conspiracy  against  Aaron  and  Moses 
[Aakon~j.    (Num.  xvi.) 

2.  ABIRAM.  eldest  son  of  Hiel  the  Bethel ite 
(1  Kings  xvi.  34).     [Hibi. ;  Jericho.] 

ABISHAG  (3£*?&  father  of  error;  Sept. 
'hfiKxiy*  a  beautiful  young  woman  of  Shunam, 
in  the  t i  ;  i  >»>  of  Issachar,  who  was  chosen  by  the 
servants  of  David  to  be  introduced  into  the  royal 
harm,  i'ov  the  special  purpose  of  ministering  to 
him,  and  cherishing  him  in  his  old  age.  She  he- 
came  his  wife  ;  but  the  marriage  was  never  con- 
summated. Some  time  after  the  death  of  David, 
Adonijah,  his  eldest  son,  persuaded  Bathsheba, 
the  mother  of  Solomon,  to  entreat  the  king  that 
Abishag  might  be  given  to  him  in  marriage. 
But  as  rights  and  privileges  peculiarly  regal 
were  associated  with  the  control  and  possession 
af  the  harem  of  the  deceased  kings  [Harem  , 
Solomon  detected  in  this  application  a  fresh  aspi- 
ration to  the  throne,  which  he  visited  with  death 
[1  Kings  i.  1-4;   ii.  13-25)     [Adonijah]. 

ABISHAI  CV'2X.  father  of  gift*;  Sept. 
AfSfcra-d  and  'A/3i(Tui ;.  a  nephew  of  David  by  his 
sister  Zeruiah,  and  brother  of  Joab  and  Asaliel. 
The  three  brothers  devoted  themselves  zealously 
U>  the  interests  of  their  uncle  during  his  wander- 
ings. Thou  .h  David  had  more  reliance  upon  the 
talents  of  Joab-,  he  appears  to  have  given  more 
if  his  private  confidence  to  Abishai,  who  seems 
to  have  attached  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner 
to  his  person,  as  we  ever  find  him  near,  and 
re-v'y  for  council  or  action,  on  critical  occasions. 
A*  diai,  indeed,  \\\i^  rather  a  man  of  action  than 
oi  council  ;  and  although  David  must  have  been 
gratified  by  his  devoted  and  uncompromising 
attachment,  he  had  more  generally  occasion  to 
check  the  impulses  of  his  ardent  temperament 
than  to  follow* his  advice.  Abishai  was  one  of 
rhe  two  persons  whom  David  asked  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  camp  of  Saul  ;  and  he  alone 
accepted  the  perilous  distinction  (1  Sam.  xxvi. 
5-9).  The  desire  he  then  expressed  to  smite  the 
Bleeping  king,  identifies  him  as  the  man  who 
Afterwards  burned  to  rush  upon  Shimei  and  slay 
him  for  hi>;  abuse  of  David  2  Sam.  xvi.  9  . 
For  when  the  king  fled  beyond  the  Jordan  from 
Absalom,  Ahishai  was  again  by  his  side  :  and  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  one  of  the 
three  d  visions  of  the  army  which  crushed  that 
rebellion  I  Sam.  xviii.  2).  Afterwards,  in  a 
war  with  the  Philistines,  David  was  in  imminent 
peril  of  his  life  from  a  giant  named  I-hlii-benol)  ; 
but  va*  rescued  by  Abishai,  who  slew  the  giant 
(2  Kan  I"        II'    was  also  the  chief  of 

rjte  three  k  mighties,1  who,  probably  in  the  same 
war,  performed  the  chivalrous  exploit  of  break- 
mg  through  the  host  of  the  Philistines  to  procure 
!)a   id  a  draught    of  water  Vrom   the   well   of  his 
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native  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14-17).  Amcng 
the  exploits  of  this  hero  it  is  mentioned  that  h* 
withstood  300  men  and  slew  them  with  his 
spear:  but  the  occasion  of  this  adventure,  and 
ihe  time  and  manner  of  his  death,  are  equally 
unknown.  In  2  Sam.  viii.  13,  the  victory  over 
the  Edomites  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  is  ascribed  to 
David,  but  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  12,  to  Abishai  ll 
is  hence  probable  that  me  victory  was  actually 
gained  by  Abishai,  but  is  ascribed  to  David  a* 
king  and  commander-in-chief. 

ABISHUA  (JglB^B,  father  of safety;  Sept. 
'Aftio-ov).  the  son  of  Phinehas.  and  fourth  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  (1  Chron.  vi.  .10).  The  com- 
mencement and  duration  of  his  pontificate  are 
uncertain,  but  the  latter  is  inferred  from  cil*. 
cumstances,  confirmed  by  the  Chronicon  of  .Alex- 
andria, to  have  included  the  period  in  which 
Ehud  was  judge,  and  probably  the  preceding 
period  of  servitude  to  Eglon  of  Moah.  Blair 
places  him  from  b.c.  1352  to  1302 — equivalent 
to  Hales,  b.c.  1513  to  U(i3.  This  high-priest  is 
called  Abiezer  by  Josephus  {Antiq.  v.  12,  5Y 

ABIYONAH  (Tlfrl&SepLKdinrapis).  This 
word  occurs  only  once  in  the  Bible,  EcclesL 
xii.  5  :  *  When  the  almond-tree  shall  flour 
and  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  ami  desire 
shall  fail  ;  because  man  goeth  to  his  lon«'  home/ 
The  word  translated  desire  is  abiyonah,  which 
by  others  has  been  considered  to  signify  the 
caper-pi,ant.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the 
latter  opinion  are.  that  the  Rabbins  apply  the 
term  abionoth  to  the  small  fruit  oi'  trees  and 
berries,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  caper-bush  j 
that  the  caper-bush  is  common  in  Syria  and 
Arabia;  that  its  fruit  was  in  early  times  eaten  as  a 
condiment,  being  stimulating  in  its  nature,  and 
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[Capparis  sptnovi.] 

taTefore  calculated  to  excite  desire;  that  n  ttY* 
capci-iai.di  growi  on  tombs,  n  w'l  ulrir 
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be  destroyed  when  tnese  are  opened ;  and,  finally, 
that  as  Solomon  speaks  here  in  symbols  and 
allegories,  we  must  suppose  him  to  deviate  from 
the  course  he  had  apparently  prescribed  to  him- 
self, if  he  were  to  express  in  plain  words  that 
*  desire  shall  fail,"  instead  of  intimating  the  same 
tiling,  by  the  failure  of  that  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  used  to  excite  desire. 

Celsius  (Hierobotmiicon,  i.  210)  argues,  on 
the  contraiy,  that  Solomon  in  other  places,  when 
treating  of  the  pleasures  of  youth,  never  speaks  of 
Capers,  but  of  wine  and  perfumes;  that,  had  he 
wished  to  adduce  anything  of  the  kind,  lie  would 
have  selected  something  more  remarkable;  that 
capers,  moreover,  instead  of  being  pleasantly  sti- 
mulant, are  rather  acrid  and  hurtful,  and  though 
occasionally  employed  by  the  ancients  as  condi- 
ments, were  little  esteemed  by  them  ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  word  abionoth  of  the  Rabbins  is  distinct 
from  the  abiyonah  of  this  passage,  as  is  ad- 
mitted even  by  Ursinus  :  '  Nam  quod  vocabu- 
lum  ni3V2X  Abionoth,  quod  Rabbinis  usitatuin, 
alia  qnaedam  puncta  habeat,  non  puto  tanti 
esse  monienti'  (Arboret.  Biblicum,  xxviii.  I).  To 
this  Celsius  replies  :  'Immo,  nisi  vocales  et 
puncta  genuina  in  Ebraichobserventur,  Babelica 
fiet  confusio,  et  coslo  terra  miscehitur.  Incer- 
tum  pariter  pro  certo  assumunt,  qui  cappares  vo- 
lant proprie  abionoth  dici  Rabbinis'  (I.e.  p.  213). 

But  as  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  some 
other  translations,  have  understood  the  caper- 
bush  to  be  meant,  it  is  desirable  to  give  some 
account  of  it,  especially  as,  from  its  ornamental 
nature,  it  could  not  but  attract  attention!  There 
are,  moreover,  some  points  in  its  natural  his- 
tory which  have  been  overlooked,  but  which  may 
6erve  to  show  that  in  the  passage  under  review  it 
might  without  impropriety  have  been  employed 
in  carrying  out  the  figurative  language  with 
which  the  verse  commences. 

The  caper-plant  belongs  to  a  tribe  of  plants, 
the  Capparideae,  of  which  the  species  are  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  tropical  countries, 
such  as  India,  whence  they  extend  northwards 
into  Arabia,  the  north  of  Africa,  Syria,  and 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  common  caper-bush — 
Capparis  spinosa,  Linn,  (the  C.  sativa  of  Persoon) 
— is  common  in  the  countries  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  Mediterranean.  Dioseorides,  de- 
scribes it  as  spreading  in  a  circular  manner  on 
the  ground,  in  poor  soils  and  rugged  situations; 
and  Pliny,  '  as  being  set  and  sown  in  stony 
places  especially.1  Theophrastus  states  that  it 
refuses  to  grow  in  cultivated  ground.  Dloseorides 
describes  it  as  having  thorns  like  a  bramble, 
leaves  like  the  quince,  and  fruit  like  the  olive; 
characters  almost  sufficient  to  identify  it.  The 
caper   is  well   known   to   the  Arabs,   being   their 

t»     kibbur ;  and  designated  also    by  the  name 

^    pU^  athufox  azuf.   The  bark  of  the  root,  which 

is  still  used  in  the  East,  as  it  formerly  was  in 
Europe,  no  doubt  possesses  some  irritant  property, 
As  it  was  one  of  the  five  aperient  roots.  The 
unexpanded  Hower-huds,  preserved  in  vinegar,  are 
well  known  at  our  tables  as  a  condiment  by  the 
name  of  capers.  Part3  of  the  plant  seem  to  have 
oeen  similarly  used  by  the  ancients. 

The  caper-plant  is  showy  and  ornamental, 
flowing   in    barren    places    in    the  midst  of  die 


rubbish  of  ruins,  or  on  the  walls  of  building* 
It  was  observed  by  Ray  on  the  Temple  of  Peacr 
at  Rome,  and  in  other  similar  situations.  It  forms 
a  much-branched,  diffuse  shrub,  which  annually 
loses  its  leaves.  The  brar.  -.lies  are  long  and 
trailing;  smooth,  but  armed  with  double  curved 
stipulary  spines.  The  leaves  ar  alternate,  round- 
ish or  oblong-oval,  a  little  fleshy,  smooth,  of  a 
green  colour,  but  sometimes  a  lift!'  reddish.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  showy,  produced  singly 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  stalks  which  are 
larger  than  the  leaves.  The  calyx  is  fim-leaved, 
coriaceous  :  the  petals  are  also  four  in  number, 
white,  and  of  an  oval  roundish  form.  The  stamens 
are  very  numerous  and  long  ;  and  their  filaments 
being  tinged  with  purple,  and  terminated  by  the 
yellow  anthers,  give  the  (lowers  a  very  agreeable 
appearance.  The  ovary  is  home  upon  a  straight 
stalk,  which  is  a  little  longer  than  the  stamens, 
and  which,  as  it  ripens,  droops  and  forms  an  oval 
or  pear-shaped  berry,  enclosing  within  its  pulj 
numerous  small  seeds. 


Many  of  the  caper  tribe,  being  remarkable  ft) 
the  long  stalks  by  which  their  fruit  is  supported) 
conspicuously  display,  what  also  takes  place  in 
other  plants,  namely,  the  drooping  and  hang- 
ing down  of  die  fruit  as  it  ripens.  As,  then,  ihe 
(lo.venn^  of  the  almond-tree,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  veise,  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  whiten- 
ing of  the  hair,  so  the  drooping  of  the  ripe  fruit 
of  a  plant  like  the  caper,  which  is  conspicuous 
on  the  walls  of  buildings,  and  on  tombs,  may  he 
supposed  to  typify  the  hanging  down  of  the  heau 
before  '  man  goeth  to  his  long  home. — J.  fr\  R. 

ABLUTION,  the  ceremonial  washing, 
whereby,  as  a  symbol  of  purification  from  un- 
clearuiess,  a  person  was  considered — I.  to  b« 
cleansed  from  the  taint  of  an  inferior  an**  ^ess 
pure  condition,  ami  initiated  into  a  higher  and 
purer  state ;  2.  to  be  cleansed  from  the  soil  of 
common  life,  and  fitted  for  special  acts  of  reli- 
gious service;  3.  to  be  cleansed  fmm  defilements 
contracted  by  particular  acts  or  circumstances, 
and  restored  to  the  privileges  of  ordinary  life; 
4.  as  absolving  or  purify  in;-  himself,  or  declaring 
himself  absolved  and  purified,  from  the  guilt  ot 
a  particular  act.  We  do  not  meet  with  anj 
such  ablutions  in  patriarchal  limes:  but,  undnc 
the  Mosaica!  dispensation  they  all  OCCUI 

A  marked  example  oi'  t)\ejii\st  kind  of  <■.  blution 
occurs  when  Aaron  .and  his  sons,  on  their  being 
set  apart  for  the  priesthood,  were  washed  with 
water  before  they  were  invested  with  the  priestly 
robes  and  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  (Lev.  viii.  6). 
To  this  head  we  are  inclined  to  refer  the  ablutroD 
of  persons  and  raiment  which  was  commanded  tt 
the  whole  of  the  Israelites,  as  a  preparation  to 
their  receiving  the  law  from  Sinai  (Exod.  xix.  10« 
15).  We  also  find  examples  of  1  his  kind  of  purifi- 
cation in  connection  wi  h  initiation  into  a  higher 
state.  Thus  those  admitted  Into  the  lesser  or  in 
troductory   mysteries  of   Eleusis  *verc  previous!; 


ABLUTION. 

r-uifii'd  on  the  hanks  of  the  llissus,  by  water 
being  poured  upon  them  by  the  Udranos. 

Tue  second  kind  of  ablution  was  that  wnieh 
required  the  priests,  on  pain  of  death,  to  wash 
their  hands  and  their  feet  before  they  approached 
the  altar  of  God  (Exod.  xxx.  17-21).  For  this 
purpose  a  large  basin  of  water  was  provided  both 
at  the  tabernacle  and  at  the  temple.  To  this  the 
Psalmist  alludes  when  he  says — ■  I  will  wash  my 
jands  in  innocency,  and  so  will  I  compass  thine 
altar  '  Ps.  xxvi.  6).  Hence  it  became  the  custom 
in  the  early  Christian  church  for  the  ministers,  in 
the  view  of  the  congregation,  to  wash  their  hands  in 
a  basin  of  water  brought  by  the  deacon,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  communion  (Jamieson,  p.  126); 
and  this  practice,  or  something  like  it,  is  still 
retained  in  the  Eastern  churches,  as  well  as  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  when  mass  is  celebrated. 
Similar  ablutions  by  the  priests  before  proceeding 
to  perform  the  more  sacred  ceremonies  were  usual 
among  the  heathen.  The  Egyptian  priests  in- 
deed carried  the  practice  to  a  burdensome  extent, 
from  which  the  Jewish  priests  were,  perhaps  de- 
signedly, exonerated ;  and  in  their  less  torrid 
climate  it  was,  for  purposes  of  real  cleanliness, 
less  needful.  Reservoirs  of  water  were  attached 
to  the  Egyptian  temples  ;  and  Herodotus  (ii.  37) 
tpforms  us  that  the  priests  shaved  the  whole  of 
their  bodies  every  third  day,  that  no  insect  or 
other  tilth  might  be  upon  them  when  they  served 
the  gods,  and  that  they  washed  themselves  in  cold 
water  rwice  every  day  and  twice  every  night : 
Porphyry  says  thrice  a  day,  witn  a  nocturnal 
ablution  occasionally.  This  kind  of  ablution, 
as  preparatory  to  a  religious  act,  answers  to  the 
simple  Wudu  of  the  Moslems,  which  they  are 
required  to  go  through  five  times  daily  before 
their  stated  prayers,  This  makes  the  ceremonies 
of  abiution  much  more  conspicuous  to  a  traveller 
in  the  Moslem  East  at  the  present  day  than  they 
would  appear  among  the  ancient  Jews,  seeing 
that  the  law  imposed  this  obligation  on  the  priests 
only,  not  on  the  people.  Connected  as  these 
Moslem  ablutions  are  with  various  forms  and 
imitative  ceremonies,  and  recurring  so  frequently' 
as  they  do,  the  avowedly  heavy  yoke  of  even  the 
Mosaic  law  seems  light  in  the  comparison. 

In  the  third  olass  of  ablutions  washing  is  re- 
garded as  a  purification  from  positive  defile- 
ments. The  Mosaical  law  recognises  eleven 
species  of  uncleanness  of  this  nature  (Lev.  xii.- 
xv.),  the  purification  for  which  ceased  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period,  provided  the  unclean 
person  then  washed  Ins  body  and  his  clothes; 
but  iu  a  few  cases,  such  as  leprosy  and  the  defile- 
ment contracted  by  touching  a  dead  body,  he 
rem. line;!  unclean  seven  days  after  the  physical 
cause  of  pollution  had  ceased.  This  was  all  that 
Ihe  law  required  :  but  in  later  times,  when  the 
Jews  began  to  refine  upon  it,  these  cases  were 
considered  generic  instead  of  specific—  as  n  pre- 
■•  istead    of   individual    cases    of 

defilement — and  the  causes  of  pollution  requiring 
purification  by  water  thus  came  to  be  greatly  in- 
creased.    This  kind  of  ablution  for  substantial 

ancleauneti  answesj  to  the  Moslem  t£±z  ghaah, 

in  which  the  causes  of  defilement  greftfly  exceed 

those  of  the  Mosaical  law,  while  they  are  perhaps 

died    in   Dumber   and    m  ntiteness    b)    ' 

vim i:    (lie    late     Jei«  ,  i J ■  •  v  IS  .  uneb.ii 
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in  fliis  class  arises  chiefly  v.om  rhe  natural  secre- 
tions of  human  beings  at.d  of  beasts  used  for 
food  ;  and  from  the  ordure  of  animals  not  used 
for  food  :  and,  as  among  rh*»  Jews,  the  defilement 
may  be  communicated  no.  only  to  persons,  but 
to  clothes,  utensils,  and  dwellings— in  all  which 
cases  the  purification  must  be  made  by  water,  o~ 
by  some  representative  act  where  water  cannot  be 
applied. 

Of  the  hist  class  of  ablutions,  by  which  persons 
declared  themselves  free  from  the  guilt  of  a  part: 
cular  action,  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  that 
which  occurs  in  the  expiation  for  an  unknown 
murder,  when  the  elders  of  the  nearest  village 
washed  their  hands  over  the  expiatory  heifer,  be* 
headed  in  the  valley,  saying,  •  Our  hands  have 
not  shed  this  blood,  neither  have  our  eyes  seen  it ' 
(Deut.  xxi.  1-9).  It  has  been  thought  bv  some 
that  the  signal  act  of  Pilate,  when  he  washed  his 
hands  in  water  and  declared  himself  innocent  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xxvii.  24),  was  a  de- 
signed adoption  of  the  Jewish  custom  :  but  this 
supposition  does  not  appear  necessary,  as  the 
custom  was  also  common  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

We  have  confined  this  notice  to  the  usages  of 
ablution  as  a  sign  of  purification  sanctioned  or 
demanded  by  the  law  itself.  Other  practices  not 
there  indicated  appear  to  have  existed  at  a  vety 
early  period,  or  to  have  grown  up  in  the  course 
of  time.  From  1  Sam.  xvi.  5,  compared  with 
Exod.  xix.  10-14,  we  learn  that  it  was  usual  for 
those  who  presented  or  provided  a  sacrifice  to 
p-'rify  themselves  by  ablution  :  and  as  this  was- 
everywhere  a  general  practice,  it  may  be  sup 
posed  to  have  existed  in  patriarchal  times,  and, 
being  an  established  and  approved  custom,  not 
to  have  required  to  be  mentioned  in  the  law. 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Judith  xii.  7-9)  which  has  been  thought  to  intimate 
that  the  Jews  performed  ablutions  before  payer. 
But  we  cannot  fail  is  deduce  dial  meaning  fmni 
it.  It  would  indeed  prove  too  much  if  ;n>  unuei- 
stood,  as  Judith  bathed  in  the  water,  which  is 
more  than  even  the  Moslems  do  before  theii 
prayers.  Moreover,  the  authority,  if  clear,  would 
not  be  conclusive. 

But  after  the  rise  of  the  sect  of  the  Pha> 
the  practice  of  ablution  was  carried  to  such  i  \- 
cess,  from  the  affectation  of  excessive  purity,  that 
it  is  repeatedly  brought  under  our  notice  in 
the  New  Testament  through  the  severe  animad- 
versions of  our  Saviour  on  the  consummate  by* 
pocrisy  involved  in  this  fastidious  attention  rn 
the  external  types  of  moral  purity,  while  the 
heart  was  left  unclean.  All  the  practices  there 
exposed  come  under  the  head  of  purification  from 
ancleanness* — the   acts    involving    which    \ 

made  >o  numerous  that  persons  of  the  stricter 

could  scarcely   move  without    contracting  some 
involuntary  pollution.    For  this  reason  tl  > 
entered  their  bouses  without   ablution,  from  the 

Strong    probability    that    they    had    unkuowi: 

contracted   some  defilement   in  the  streets*  and 
they  were  especially  careful  never  to  eat  without 
washing    the   hands    (Mark    \ii.    1 
tiny  were  peculiaily  liable  to  be  defiled; 
unclean   hands  were    beld   to  communicate  rm- 

which  ■ 
touched,  it  was  deemed  that  there  was  no  m 
rity  in  food  hut   bj    alwayi 
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washing  tne  hands  ceremonially  before  touching 
any  meat.  We  say  '  ceremonially,"  because 
this  article  refers  only  to  ceremonial  washing. 
The  Israelites,  who,  like  other  Orientals,  fed  with 
ih'ir  lingers,  washed  their  hands  before  meals, 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  [Washing].  But  these 
customary  washings  were  distinct  from  the  cere- 
monial ablutions,  as  they  are  now  among  the  Mos- 
lems.    There   were,  indeed,   distinct   names    for 

them.  The  former  was  called  simply  n?"1^,  or 
vcashmg,  in  which  water  was.  poured  upon  the 
hands;  the  latter  was  called  nP'OtS, plunging,  be- 
cause the  hands  were  plunged  in  water  (Xight- 
foot,  on  Mark  vii.  4).  It  was  this  last,  namely,  the 
ceremonial  ablution,  which  the  Pharisees  judged 
to  be  so  necessary.  When  therefore  some  of  that 
sect  remarked  that  our  Lord's  disciples  ate  '  with 
unwashen  hands  '  (MarK  vii.  2),  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  literally  that  they  did  not  at  all  wrash 
their  hands,  but  that  they  did  not  plunge  them 
ceremonially  according  to  their  own  practice. 
And  this  was  expected  from  them  only  as  the 
disciples  of  a  religious  teacher ;  for  these  refine- 
ments were  not  practised  by  the  class  of  people 
from  which  the  disciples  were  chiefly  drawn. 
The  **  wonder  was,  that  Jesus  had  not  inculcated 
this  observance  on  his  followers,  and  not,  as  some 
have  fancied,  that  he  had  enjoined  them  to  neg- 
lect what  had  been  their  previous  practice. 

In  at  least  an  equal  degree  the  Pharisees  mul- 
tiplied the- ceremonial  pollutions  which  required 
the  ablution  of  inanimate  objects — '  cups  and 
pots,  brazen  vessels  and  tables ;'  the  rules  given 
in  the  law  (Lev.  vi.  28;  xi.  32-36;  xv.  23) 
being  extended  to  these  multiplied  contamina- 
tions. Articles  of  earthenware  which  were  of 
little  value  were  to  be  broken ;  and  those  of 
metal  and  wood  were  to  be  scoured  and  rinsed 
with  water.  All  these  matters  are  fully  described 
by  Buxtorf,  Lightfoot,  Gill,  and  other  writers 
of  the  same  class,  who  present  many  striking 
illustrations  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  which 
refer  to  them.  The  Mohammedan  usages  of 
ablution,  wrhich  offer  many  striking  analogies,  are 
fully  detailed  in  the  third  book  of  the  Mischat 
%d  Masabih,  and  also  in  D'Ohsson's  Tableau, 
liv.  i.  chap.  i. 

ABXAIM  (D?33S).  Tllis  word  is  the  dual 
of  pX,  a  stone,  and  in  this  form  only  occurs  twice, 
Exod.  i.  16,  and  Jer.  xviii.  3.  In  the  latter  passage 
it  undeniably  means  a  jiotter's  icheel ;  but  what 
it  denotes  in  the  former,  or  how  to  reconcile  with 
the  use  of  the  word  in  the  latter  text  any  interpre- 
tation which  can  be  assigned  to  it  in  the  former, 
is  a  question  which  (see  Rosenmiiller  in  loc.)  has 
mightily  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  patience 
of  critics  and  philologers.  The  meaning  appears 
to  have  been  doubtful  even  of  old,  and  the  ancient 
versions  are  much  at  variance.  The  LXX.  evades 
the  difficulty  by  the  general  expression  orav  (Lai 
irpbs  rip  tiktsiv,  '  when  they  are  about  to  be  de- 
livered. '  and  is  followed  by  the  Vulgate, '  et  partus 
fc/npus  xdvenerit ;  but  our  version  is  more  de- 
finite, and  has  'and  see  them  upon  the  stools.'' 
This  goes  upon  the  notion  that  the  word  denotes 
a  particular  kind  of  open  stool  or  chair  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  delivering  pregnant 
woinei  .  The  usages  of  the  East  do  not,  however, 
acquaint  us  with  any  such  utensil,  the  employ- 
•nenr  of  which,  indeed,  is  not  in   accordance  with 


the  simple  manners  of  anc-ent  timea.  Others 
therefore,  suppose  the  word  to  denote  stone  ot 
other  bathing  troughs,  in  which  it  was  usual  ru 
lave  new-bom  infants.  This  conjecture  is  sa 
far  probable,  that  the  midwife,  if  inclined  tc 
obey  the  royal  mandate,  could  then  destiny  the 
child  without  check  or  observation.  Accordingly, 
this  Interpretation  is  preferred  by  Gesenius  (The- 
saur.  s.  v.  pj< ),  quoting  in  illustration  The- 
venot  (It in.  ii.  98),  who  states  '  that  the  kings  cA 
Persia  are  so  afraid  of  being  deprived  of  tuat 
power  which  they  abuse,  and  are  so  apprehensive 
of  being  dethroned,  that  they  cause  the  male 
children  of  their  female  relations  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  stone  bathing-troughs  in  which 
newly-bom  children  are  laved.'  The  question, 
however,  is  not  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
custom,  but  its  application  to  the  case  in  view. 
Professor  Lee  treats  the  preceding  opinions  with 
little  ceremony,  and  decides  nearly  in  accordance 
with  the  LXX.  and  other  ancient  versions,  none 
of  which,  as  he  remarks,  say  anything  about 
wash-pots,  stools,  or  the  like.  He  then  gives 
reasons  for  understanding  the  command  of  Pha- 
raoh thus  :  '  Observe,  look  carefully  on  the  hco 
occasions  (i.  e.  in  which  either  a  male  or  female 
child  is  born).  If  it  be  a  son,  then/  &c.  We 
may  add  that  this  is  a  subject  on  which  some 
light  may  possibly  be  thrown  at  a  future  day 
by  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  an- 
cient manners  of  that  country  are  so  minutely 
portrayed. 

ABXER  p3?K  or  "Optf,  father  of  light ; 
Sept.  ' Afizwiyp),  the  cousin  of  Saul  (being  the  son 
of  his  uncle  Ner),  and  the  commander-in-chief  of 
his  army.  He  does  not  come  much  before  us  until 
after  the  death  of  Saul,  b.c  1056.  Then,  the  expe- 
rience which  he  had  acquired,  and  the  character 
for  ability  and  decision  which  he  had  established 
in  Israel,  enabled  him  to  uphold  the  falling 
house  of  Saul  for  seven  years ;  and  he  might  pro- 
bably have  done  so  longer  if  it  had  suited  his 
views.  It  was  generally  known  that  David  had 
been  divinely  nominated  to  succeed  Saul  on  the 
throne  :  when,  therefore,  that  monarch  was  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Gilboa,  David  was  made  king  over 
his  own  tribe  of  Judah,  and  reigned  in  Hebron. 
In  the  other  tribes  an  influence  adverse  to  Judah. 
existed,  and  was  controlled  chiefly  by  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim.  Abner,  with  great  decision,  availed 
himself  of  this  state  of  feeling,  and  turned  it  to 
the  advantage  of  the  house  to  which  he  belonged, 
of  which  he  was  now  the  most  important  surviv- 
ing member.  He  did  not,  however,  venture  t<.« 
propose  himself  as  king;  but  took  Ishbosht  \ 
a  surviving  son  of  Saul,  whose  known  imbecility 
had  excused  his  absence  from  the  fatal  fight  in 
which  his  father  and  brothers  perished,  and  made 
him  king  over  the  tribes,  and  ruled  in  his  name. 
Ishbosheth  reigned  in  Mahanaim,  beyond  Jordan, 
and  David  in  Hebron.  A  sort  of  desultory 
warfare  arose  between  them,  in  which  the  ad- 
vantage appears  to  have  been  always  on  tt.t 
side  of  David.  The  only  one  of  the  engagements 
of  which  we  have  a  particular  account  is  thai 
which  ensued  when  Joab,  David's  general,  and 
Abner,  met  and  fought  at  Gibeon,  Abner  was 
beaten  and  fled  for  his  life;  but  was  pursued 
by  Asahel,  the  brother  of  Joab  and  Abishai, 
who  was  '  swift  of  foot  as  a    wild  roe.'     Abner 
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dreading  a  blood-fend  with  Joab,  for  whom  he 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  sincere  respect,  en- 
treated Asaiiel  to  desist  from  the  pursuit :  but 
rinding  that  he  was  still  followed,  and  that  his  life 
a  as  in  danger,  he  at  length  ran  his  pursuer  through 
rhe  body  by  a  back  thrust  with  the  pointed  heel  of 
his  spear  2  Sam.  ii.  8-32).  This  put  a  strife  of 
blood  between  the  two  foremost  men  in  all  Israel 
farter  David) ;  for  the  laMr  of  honour  which  had 
from  times  before  the  law  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  which  still  prevails  in  Arabia,  ren- 
dered it  the  conventional  duty  of  Joab  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  his  brother  upon  the  person  by  whom 
he  had  been  slain    [Bi.ocd-Revenge]. 

As  time  went  on,  Abner  had  occasion  to  feel 
more  strongly  that  he  was  himself  not  only  the 
chief,  but  the  only  remaining  prop  of  the  house  of 
Saul :  and  this  conviction,  acting  upon  a  proud 
and  arrogant  spirit,  led  him  to  more  presumptuous 
conduct  than  even  the  mildness  of  the  feeble 
Ishbosheth  could  suffer  to  pass  without  question. 
He  took  to.  his  own  harem  a  woman  who  had 
oeen  a  concubine-wife  of  Saul.  This  act,  from 
tlie  ideas  connected  with  the  harem  of  a  deceased 
king  [Harem],  was  not  only  a  great  impro- 
priety, but  was  open  to  the  suspicion  of  a  political 
design,  which  Abner  mav  very  possibly  have  en- 
tertained. A  mild  rebuke  from  the  nominal  king, 
however,  enraged  him  greatly  ;  and  he  plainly 
declared  that  he  would  henceforth  abandon  his 
cause  and  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of 
David.  To  excuse  this  desertion  to  his  own 
mind,  he  then  and  on  other  occasions  avowed  his 
knowledge  that  the  son  of  Jesse  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Lord  to  reign  over  all  Israel :  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  unconscious  that  this  avowal 
exposed  his  previous  conduct  to  more  censure  than 
it  offered  excuse  for  his  present.  He,  however, 
kept  his  word  with  Ishbosheth.  After  a  tour, 
during  which  he  explained  his  present  views  to 
the  elders  of  the  tribes  which  still  adhered  to  the 
house  of  Saul,  he  repaired  to  Hebron  with  autho- 
rity to  make  certain  overtures  to  David  on  their 
behalf.  He  was  received  with  great  attention 
and  respect;  and  David  even  thought  it  prudent 
to  promise  that  he  should  still  have  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  armies,  when  the  desired  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  took  place.  The  political  "ex- 
pediency of  this  engagement  is  very  clear,  and  to 
that  expediency  the  interests  and  claims  of  Joab 
were  sacrificed.  That  distinguished  personage 
happened  to  be  absent  from  Hebron  on  service  at 
the  time,  but  he  returned  just  as  Abner  had  left 
the  city.  He  speedily  understood  what  had 
••!;  and  his  dread  of  the  superior  influence 
which  such  a  man  as  Aimer  might  establish  with 
David,  quickened  his  remembrance  of  the  ven- 
geance which  his  brother's  blood  required.  His 
purpose  was  promptly  formed.  Unknown  to  the 
king,  but  apparently  in  his  name,  lie  sent  a 
DM    l  •  -•   after  Aimer  to  call  him  back  ;  and  as  he 

rned,  Joab  met  him  at  the  gate,  and.  lead 
him  aside,  ai  if  to  confer  peaceably  and  privately 
•a  ith  him,  suddenly  thrust  his  sword  into  his  body 
(h.c.  101s  .  The  lamentations  of  David,  the 
public  mourning  which  he  ordered,  and  the  fu- 
neral honours  which  were  paid  to  the  ren 
Abner,  tin-  kiir_:  himself  following  the  bu  r  a-  chief 
Daonmer,  exonerated  him  in  public  opinioa  from 
taving  bati)  prit  v  to  this  itton.      \  ■ 

Joab,  his  \p  \  lie  -<■  .t-  a  blood-avenger  most  bo  a 
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great  extent  have  justified  his  treacherous  act  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people  ;  and  that,  together  with 
his  influence  with  the  army,  screened  him  from 
punishment  (2  Sam.  iii.  6-39). 

For^  the  following  interesting  elucidation  of 
David's  lament  over  Abner.  we  are  indebted  to  a 
learned  and  highly  valued  contributor. 

[David's  short  but  emphatic  lament  o\  er  Ab- 
ner (2  Sam.  iii.  33;  may  be  rendered,  with  strictei 
adherence  to  the  form  of  the  original,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'Should  Abner  die  as  a  villain  dies? — 
Thy  hands — not  bound, 
Thy  feet — not  brought  into  fetters  : 
As  one  falls  tefore  the  sons  of  wickedness, 
fell  est  thou  ! ' 
As  to  the  syntactical  structure  of  these  line?,  it 
is  important  to  observe  thar  the  second  and  third 
lines  are  two  propositions  of  state  belonging  to 
the  last,  which  describe  the  condition  in  which 
he  was  when  he  was  slain.  This  kind  of  propo- 
sition is  marked  by  the  subject  being  placed  first* 
and  by  the  verb  generally  becoming  a  participle. 
On  the  right  knowledge  of  this  structure  the 
beauty  and  sense  of  many  passages  altogether 
depend ;  and  the  common  ignorance  of  it  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  study 
of  Hebrew  so  very  seldom  reaches  beyond  the 
vocabulary  into  the  deeper-seated  peculiarities  oi 
its  construction.  (See  Ewald's  Ilebr.  Grant 
§556.)  As  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  J.  D.Michael  is 
(in  his  Vebersetzxing  des  Alten  Test,  mit  A  timer- 
kungen  fiir  Ungelehrie)  saw  that  the  point  of 
this  indignant,  more  than  sorrowful,  lament, 
lies  in  the  mode  in  which  Abner  was  slain. 
Joab  professed  to  kill  him  '  for  the  blood  of 
Asahel  his  brother,1  2  Sam.  iii.  27.  But  if  a 
man  claimed  his  brother's  blood  at  the  hand  of 
his  murderer,  the  latter  (even  if  he  fled  to  the  altar 
for  refuge,  Exod.  xxi.  14)  would  have  been  deli- 
vered up  (bound,  hand  and  foot,  it  is  assumed 
to  the  avenger  of  blood,  who  would  then  poe 
a  legal  right  to  slay  him.  Now  Joab  not  only 
had  no  title  to  claim  the  right  of  the  Goel,  as 
Asahel  was  killed  under  justifying  circiu: 
(2  Sam.  ii.  19);  but,  while  jiretending  to  exer- 
cise the  avenger's  right,  he  took  a  lawless  and 
private  mode  of  satisfaction,  and  committed  a 
murder.  Hence  David  charged  him,  in  allusion 
to  this  conduct,  with  '  shedding  the  blood  of  war 
in  peace'  (1  Kings  ii.  5);  and  hence  he  expr  net 
himself  in  this  lament,  as  if  indignant  that 
the  noble  Abner,  instead  of  being  surrendered 
with  the  formalities  of  the  law  to  ni'-et  an 
authorized   penalty,  was   treacherously  stabbed 

like    a    worthless    fellow    by    the    hands    of    an 
sin. — J.  N.] 

ABXET  (D33V).  As  this  word  can  M  traced 
to  no  root  in  tli<-  Hebrew   language j  ami  aa   it 

OCCan    in    the    narrative    ininndiat.lv    .ur<  r    the 
departure  from  Egypt,  it   is  reasonably  - 
by  Professor  !-••<•  to  be  Egyptian,   in  a\  p  - 
however  to  Hottingee,  who  refers  it  to  mi 

and  •    ( I      aim,  who  funis  it  iu  the  S  It 

iii-ans   a  }lli,nl%  a  band-i'jf  ;  and   from    1' 
in   which   it  occurs, 

of  line  Linen  rariousl) 

;h  a  girdk  about  the  body  of  pei  rity 

cially   the   Jen  ish    priests  1  t.  •< 

w    ii  Isa,  Bzii 
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21).  These  girdles  may  be  considered  as  fairly 
represented  by  those  which  we  observe  on  such 
persons  in  the  Egyptian  paintings. 


ABOMINATION  (H^AP.  and  yW  ;  Sept. 
and  New  Test. — e.g.  Matt.  xxiv.  15 — fideAvy/ma, 
for  both).  These  words  describe  generally  any 
&bject  of  detestation  or  disgust  (Lev.  xviii.  22; 
Deut.  vii.  25);  and  are  applied  to  an  impure  or 
detestable  action  (Ezek.  xxii.  11;  xxx.  26;  Mai. 
ii.  11,  &c.)  ;  to  any  thing  causing  a  ceremonial 
pollution  (Gen.  xliii.  32 ;  xlvi.  34  ;  Deut.  xiv.  3)  ; 
but  more  especially  to  idols  (Lev.  xviii.  22;  xx. 
13;  Deut.  vii.  26;  1  Kings  xi.  5,  7;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  13) ;  and  also  to  food  offered  to  idols  (Zech. 
ix.  1)  ;  and  to  filth  of  every  kind  (Nahum  iii.  6). 
There  are  two  or  three  of  the  texts  in  which  the 
word  occurs,  to  which,  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
interest  or  difficulty,  especial  attention  has  been 
drawn.  The  first  is  Gen.  xliii.  32  :  '  The  Egyp- 
tians might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews ; 
for  that  is  an  abomination  (HHViri)  unto  the 
Egyptians."  This  is  best  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Egyptians  considered  themselves  cere- 
monially defiled  if  they  ate  with  any  strangers. 
The  primary  reason  appears  to  have  been  that  the 
c/)\v  was  the  most  sacred  animal  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  eating  of  it  was  abhorrent  to  them  ; 
whereas  it  was  both  eaten  and  sacrificed  by  the 
Jews  and  most  other  nations,  who  on  that  account 
were  abominable  in  their  eyes.  It  was  for  this,  as 
we  learn  from  Herodotus  (ii.  41),  that  no  Egyptian 
man  or  woman  would  kiss  a  Greek  on  the  month, 
or  would  use  the  cleaver  of  a  Greek,  or  his  spit,  or 
his  dish,  or  would  taste  the  flesh  of  even  clean  beef 
(that  is,  of  oxen)  that  had  been  cut  with  a  Grecian 
earvtng-knrfe.  It.  is  true  that  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson 
(Aw.  Egyptians,  iii.  358)  ascribes  this  to  the  re- 
pugnance of  the  fastidiously  clean  Egyptians  to 
the  comparatively  foul  habits  of  their  Asiatic  and 
ther  neighbour*  :  but  it  seems  scarcely  fair  to 
lake  tin-  t'acl;  of  the  father  of  history,  and  ascribe 
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to  them  any  other  than  the  very  satisfac  ory  reason 
which  he  assigns.  We  collect  then  chat  it  wax 
as  foreigners,  not  pointedly  as  Hebrews,  that  it 
was  an  abomination  for  the  Egyptians  to  eat  with 
the  brethren  of  Joseph.  The  Jews  themselves 
subsequently  exemplified  the  same  practice;  for 
in  later  times  they  held  it  unlawful  to  eat  or 
drink  with  foreigners  in  their  houses,  or  even  to 
enter  their  houses  (John  xviii.  28  ;  Acts  x.  28  ; 
xi.  3) ;  for  not  only  were  the  houses  of  Gentiles 
unclean  {Mishn.  Oholoth.  IS,  §  7),  but  they  them- 
selves rendered  unclean  those  in  whose  houses 
they  lodged  (Maimon.  M/shcab  a.  Morheb,  c. 
12,  §  12);  which  was  carrying  the  matter  a  step 
further  than  the  Egyptians  (see  also  Mitzvoth 
Tora,  pr.  148).  We  do  not  however  trace  these 
examples  before  the  Captivity. 

The  second  passage  is  Gen.  xlvi.  34.  Joseph 
is  telling  his  brethren  how  to  conduct  them- 
selves when  introduced  to  the  king  of  Egypt ; 
and  he  instructs  them  that  when  asked  concern- 
ing their  occupation  they  should  answer  ;  '  Thy 
servants'  trade  hath  been  about  cattle  from  ouf 
youth  even  until  now,  both  we  and  also  our 
fathers.''  This  last  clause  has  emphasis,  as  show- 
ing that  they  were  hereditary  nomade  pastors ; 
and  the  reason  is  added  :  'That  ye  may  dwell  in 
the  land  of  Goshen, — for  every  shepherd  is  an 
abomination  unto  the  Egyptians.'  In  the  former 
instance  they  were  'an  abomination  '  as  strangers, 
with  whom  the  Egyptians  cou.d  not  eat ;  here  they 
are  a  further  abomination  as  nomade  shepherds, 
whom  it  was  certain  that  the  Egyptians,  for  that 
reason,  would  locate  in  the  border  land  of  Goshen, 
and  not  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  That  it  was 
nomade  shepherds,  or  Bedouins,  and  not  simply 
shepherds,  who  were  abominable  to  the  Egyptians, 
is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves paid  great  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
This  is  shown  by  their  sculptures  and  paintings, 
as  well  as  bv  Ahe  offer  of  this  very  king  of  Egypt 
to  make  sucn  of  Jacobs  sons  as  were  men  of 
activity  '  overseers  of  his  cattle '  (xlvii.  6).  For 
this  aversion  to  nomade  pastors  two  reasons  are 
given;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  choose 
between  them,  for  both  of  them  were,  it  is  most 
likely,  concurrently  true.  One  is,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lower  and  Middle  Egypt  had  pieviously 
been  invaded  by,  and  had  remained  for  many  years 
subject  to,  a  tribe  of  nomade  shepherds  [Egypt], 
who  had  only  of  late  been  expelled,  and  a  native 
dynasty  restored — the  grievous  oppression  of  the 
Egyptians  by  these  pastoral  invaders,  and  the  in- 
sult with  which  their  religion  had  been  treated.  The 
other  reason,  not  necessarily  superseding  the  former, 
but  rather  strengthening  it,  is,  that  the  Egyptians, 
as  a  settled  and  civilized  people,  detested  the  law- 
less and  predatory  habits  of  the  wandering  shep- 
herd tribes,  which  then,  as  now.  bounded  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile,  and  occupied  the  Arabias.  Their 
constantly  aggressive  operations  upon  the- frontier*, 
and  upon  all  the  great  lines  of  communication, 
must,  with  respect  to  them,  have  given  intensity  to 
the  odium  with  which  all  strangers  were  regarded. 
If  any  proof  of  this  were  wanting,  it  is  found  in 
the  fact  (attested  by  (he  Rev.  R.  M.  Macbriar 
and  others)  that,  sunk  as  Modern  Egypt  is,  there 
is  still  such  a  marked  and  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence of  id<vas  and  habits  between  the  inhabitant* 
and  the  Bedouins,  whose  camps  are  often  in  tht 
near  neighbourhood   of  their  towns  ami  village^ 
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that  the  latter  are  regarded  with  dislike  and  fear, 
and  no  friendly  intercourse  exists  between  them. 
We  know  that  the  same  state  of  feeling  prevails 
between  the  settled  inha  itants  and  the  Bedouins 
along  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

The  third  marked  use  of  this  word  again  occurs 
in  Egypt.  The  king  tells  the  Israelites  to  offer  to 
their  god  the  sacrifices  which  they  desired,  with-. 
out  going  to  the  desert  for  that  purpose.  To  which 
Moses  objects,  mat  they  should  have  to  ■  acrifice  to 
the  Lord  '  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians.' 
who  would  therein-  be  highly  exasperated  against 
th*jrn  (Exod.  viii.  25,  26).  A  reference  back  to 
the  first  explanation  shows  that  this  '  abomination' 
was  the  cow,  the  only  animal  which  all  the  Egyp- 
tians agreed  in  holding  sacred  ;  whereas,  in  the 
great  sacrifice  which  the  Hebrews  proposed  to 
hold,  not  only  would  heifers  be  offered,  but  the 
people  would  feast  upon  their  flesh. 

The    Abomination    of    Desolation.       In 
Dan.  ix.  27,  DO£>D  p|X>;  literally,  '  the  abomi- 
nation  of  the  desolater,  which,  without  doubt, 
means  the  idol  or  idolatrous,  apparatus  which  the 
desolater  of  Jerusalem  should  establish  in  the  holy 
place.     This  appears  to  have  been  a  prediction  of 
the  pollution  of  the  temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  caused  an  idolatrous  altar  to  be  built  on  the 
altar  of  burnt  offerings,  whereon   unclean  things 
were  offered  to  Jupiter  Olympius,   to  whom  the 
temple  itself  was  dedicated.      Josephus  distinctly 
refers  to  this  as  the  accomplishment  of  Daniel's 
prophecy  ;  as  does  the  author  of  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees,  in  declaring  that  '  they  set  up  the  abo- 
mination of  desolation  upon  the  altar* — <Iko\)6jj.t)(to.v 
rb  /35eAiryjua  rris  iprf/muxrecos  eirl  rb  Ovcriaarrjpiou 
(1  Mace.  i.  59  ;  vi.  7  ;  2  Mace.  vi.  2-5  ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xii.  5,  4  ;  xii.  7,  6).  The  phrase  is  quoted  by 
Jesus,  in  the  form  of  rb  (SSeAvyfia  rrjs  <=pi7/xd;  trews 
i        t.    xxiv.    15),   and    is    applied    by    him   to 
.t   was   to   take  place  at   the  advance  of  the 
Romans  against  Jerusalem.     They  who  saw  '  the 
abomination  of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy 
place'  were  enjoined  to  '  flee  to  the  mountains.' 
And  this  may  with  probability  be  referred  to  the 
a  .vance  of  the  Roman  army  against  the  city  with 
their  image-crowned  standards,  to  which  idolatrous 
honours  were  paid,  and  which  the  Jews  regarded 
as   idols.      The  unexpected  retreal   and  discom- 
fiture of  the  Roman  forces  afforded  such  as  were 
mindful  of  our  Saviour's  prophecy  an  opportunity 
of  obeying    the    injunction   which    it    contained. 
That   the   Jews    themselves   regarded   the  Roman 
standards   as   abominations  is  shown   by  the   fact 
that,  in  deference  to  their  known  aversion,  the  Ro- 
man soldiers   quartered    in   Jerusalem   forbore  to 
introduce  their  standards   into   the  city  :   and  on 
one  occasion,  when  Pilate   gave  orders  that    they 
should  be  carried  in  by  night,  so  much  stir  was 
made  in  the  matter  by  the  principal  inhabitants, 
that  for  the  sake  of  peace  the  governor  was  event- 
ually induced  to  give  up  the  poinl  (Joseph.  .1//- 
tiq.  xviii.  3.  1).     Those    however    who   suppose 
that  '  the  holy  place4  of  (he  text  must   be  the 
ternpie  itself,  may  mid  the  accomplwhmenl  of  the 

prediction  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  city  had  been 

taken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  boh,  bouse  destroyed, 

the  soldiers  brought  their  standards  in  due  form  to 
(lie  temple,  set  them  up  over  ihe  eastern  gate,  and 

offcrrd  taerijtot  t<>  them  (Joseph.  Bell  dud.  vi. 
rt.  1  i -.  for  as  Havercamp  judiciously  notes  from 
Tertullian.     Ipol.  c  w  1.  162}  'almost  :;.<  entiie 
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religion  of  the  Roman  camp  consisted  in  worship- 
ping the  ensigns,  swearing  by  the  ensigns,  and 
in  preferring  the  ensigns  before  all  the  other  go»L  ' 


Nor  was  this  the  last  appearance  of  '  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation,  in  the  holy  place:"  for,  not 
only  did  Hadrian,  with  studied  insult  to  the  Jew-, 
set  up  the  figure  of  a  boar  over  the  Bethlehi  m  gate 
of  the  city  (v^lia  Capitolina)  which  rose  upon 
the  site  and  ruins  of  Jerusalem  (Euseb.  Chron. 
1.  i.  p.  45,  ed.  165S),  but  he  erected  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  upon  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple  I  D  on 
Cass.  lxix.  12),  and  caused  an  image  of  him- 
self to  be  set  up  in  the  part  which  answered  to 
the  most  holy  place  (Nicephorus  Callist.,  iii.  34  . 
This  was  a  consummation  of  all  the  abominations 
which  the  iniquities  of  the  Jews  brought  upon 
their  holy  place. 

ABRAHAM    (Drt"pN,  father  of  a 
tude;  Sept.  'Afipadu^.  the  founder  of  the  lb 
nation.     I'p  to  Gen.  xvii.  1.  5,  he  is  uniformly 
called    Abram    (D"OK,  father  of  elevation,  or 
high  father;  Sept  *Ajfy>ofi),  and  this  was  his 
ginal    name:    but   the   extended   form,  whirl 
always  afterwards  bears,  was  given  to  it  to  make 
signifi&nt  of  the  promise  of  a  numerous  post 
which  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  him. 

Abraham  was  a  native  of  Chaldea,  and  de- 
scended, through  Heber,  in  the  ninth  generation, 

from  Shem  the  son  of  Noah.    His  father  w.      I 
who  had  t  .\  o  other  sons.  Xahor  and  Haran.     Haian 
died  prematurely  'before  his  lather."  leaving 

Lot.  and  two  daughters,  Ifilcah  and  [scan.     I    I 
attached  himself  to  hi-  uncle  Abra 
became  the  wife  of  her  uncle  Nahor;  and    I 
who  was    also  called  Sarai,  b<  c  un<    I 
\   :  ,1  .mi    Gen.  \i.  36-38:  camp.  J 
i.  8,  5       Iscah]. 

\\         un     was     born      \  .If.    3008, 

I!  .!,,.  i  m.  3358,  b.i 

•     <,  ■  The  con,  i* 

(,  i  thing  concerning  the  portion  <*f 
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pis  life  prior  tc  the  age  of  60;  and  respecting 
a  person  living  in  times  so  remote  no  authentic 
information  can  be  derived  from  any  other  source. 
There  are  indeed  traditions,  but  they  are  too 
manifestly  built  up  on  the  foundation  of  a  few 
obscure  intimations  in  Scripture  to  be  entitled  to 
any  credit.  Thus  it  is  intimated  in  Josh.  xxiv. 
2,  that  Terah  and  his  family  'served  other  gods' 
beyond  the  Euphrates :  and  on  this  has  been 
founded  the  romance  that  Terah  was  not  only  a 
worshipper,  but  a  maker  of  idols;  that  the  youthful 
Abraham,  discovering  the  futility  of  such  gods, 
destroyed  all  those  his  father  had  made,  and  jus- 
tified the  act  in  various  conversations  and  argu- 
ments with  Terah,  which  we  find  repeated  at 
length.  Again,  '  Ur  of  the  Chaldees'  was  the 
name  of  the  place  where  Abraham  was  born,  and 
from  which  he  went  forth  to  go,  he  knew  not  whi- 
:her,  at  the  call  of  God.  Now  Ur  (TtK)  means 
fire;  and  we  may  therefore  read  that  he  came 
forth  from  the  fire  of  the  Chaldees;  on  which  has 
been  built  the  story  that  Abraham  was,  for  his 
disbelief  in  the  established  idols,  cast  by  king 
Nimrod  into  a  burning  furnace,  from  which  he 
was  by  special  miracle  delivered.  And  to  this 
the  premature  death  of  Haran  has  suggested  the 
addition  that  he,  by  way  of  punishment  for  his 
disbelief  of  the  truths  for  which  Abraham  suffered, 
was  marvellously  destroyed  by  the  same  lire  from 
which  his  brother  was  still  more  marvellously 
preserved.  Again,  the  fact  that  Chaldea  was  the 
region  in  which  astronomy  was  reputed  to  have 
been  first  cultivated,  suggested  that  Abraham 
brought  astronomy  westward,  and  that  he  even 
taught  that  science  to  the  Egyptians  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  i.  8).  These  are  goodly  specimens  of  tradi- 
tion-building; and  more  of  them  may  be  found 
in  the  alleged  history  of  Abraham  by  those  who 
think  them  worth  the  trouble  of  the  search.  It  is 
just  to  Josephus  to  state  that  most  of  these  stories 
are  rejected  by  him,  although  the  tone  of  some  of 
his  remarks  is  in  agreement  with  them. 

Although  Abraham  is,  by  way  of  eminence, 
named  frrst,  it  appears  probable  that  he  was  the 
youngest  of  Terah' s  sons,  and  born  by  a  second  wife, 
when  his  father  was  I .'.10  years  old.  Terah  was 
seventy  years  old  wuen  the  eldest  son  was  bom 
'Gen.  xi.  32;  xii.  4;  xx.  12:  comp.  Hales,  i:. 
107);  and  that  eldest  son  appears  to  have  be«>n 
Haran,  from  the  fact  that  his  brothers  married  ins 
daughters,  and  that  his  daughter  Sarai  was  only 
ten  years  younger  than  his  brother  Abraham  (Gen. 
x-vii.  17).  It  is  shown  by  Hales  (ii.  107),  that 
Abraham  was  (30  years  old  when  the  family 
quitted  their  native  city  of  Ur,  and  went  and 
abode  in  Charran.  The  reason  for  this  movement 
does  not  appear  in  the  Old  Testament.  Josephus 
alleges  that  Terah  could  not  bear  to  remain  in 
the  place  where  Haran  had  died  (Antiq.  i.  6.  5); 
while  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  in  con- 
formity with  the  traditions  still  current  among  the 
Jews  and  Moslems,  affirms  that  they  were  cast 
forth  because  they  would  no  longer  worshij)  the 
irods  of  the  land  (Judith  v.  6-8).  The  real  cause 
transpires  in  Acts  vii.  2-1:  'The  God  of  glory 
appeared  to  our  father  Abraham  while  he  was  (at 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees)  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he 
dwelt  in  Charran,  and  said  unto  him,  Depart  from 
thy  land,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  come  hither 
to  a  land  (yrjv)  which  /  will  shew  thee.  Then 
departing  from  the  land  of  the  Cluildees.  he  dwelt 


in  Charran.'  This  first  call  is  not  reci  ded,  but 
only  implied  in  Gen.  xii.:  and  it  is  distinguished 
by  several  pointed  circumstances  from  the  second, 
which  alone  is  there  mentioned.  Accordingly 
Abraham  departed,  and  his  family,  including  his 
aged  father,  removed  with  hiin.  They  proceeded 
not  at  once  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  in- 
deed had  not  been  yet  indicated  to  Abraham 
as  his  destination;  but  they  came  to  Charran, 
and  tarried  at  that  convenient  station  for  fif- 
teen current  years,  until  Terah  died,  at  the  age  of 
205  years.  Being  free  from  his  filial  duties, 
Abraham,  now  75  years  of  age,  received  a  second 
and  more  pointed  call  to  pursue  his  destination : 
'Depart  from  thy  land,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and 
from  thy  father  s  house,  unto  the  land  (f^n, 
rr\v  yr\v),  which  I  will  shew  thee"  (Gen.  xii.  1). 
The  difference  of  the  two  calls  is  obvious:  in  the 
former  the  land  is  indefinite,  being  designed  only 
for  a  temporary  residence ;  in  the  latter  it  is  definite, 
intimating  a  permanent  abode.  A  third  condition 
was  also  annexed  to  the  latter  call,  that  he  should 
separate  from  his  father's  house,  and  leave  his 
brother  Nahor's  family  behind  him  in  Charran. 
This  must  have  intimated  to  him  that  the  Divine 
call  was  personal  to  himself,  and  required  that  he 
should  be  isolated  not  only  from  ids  nation,  but 
from  his  family.  He  however  took  with  him  his 
nephew  Lot,  whom,  having  no  children  of  his 
own,  he  appears  to  have  regarded  as  his  heir,  and 
then  went  forth  'not  knowing  whither  he  went' 
(Heb.  xi.  8),  but  trusting  implicitly  to  the  Divine 
guidance.  And  it  seems  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  Him  by  whom  he  had  been  called,  to  open 
gradually  to  him  the  high  destinies  which  awaited 
him  and  his  race,  as  we  perceive  that  every  suc- 
cessive communication  with  which  he  was  fa- 
voured rendered  more  sure  and  definite  to  him 
the  objects  for  which  he  had  been  called  from  the 
land  of  his  birth. 

No  particulars  of  the  journey  are  given.  Abra- 
ham arrived  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  he 
found  occupied  by  the  Canaanites  in  a  large 
number  of  small  independent  communities,  which 
cultivated  the  districts  around  their  several  towns. 
The  country  was  however  but  thinly  peopled ; 
and,  as  in  the  more  recent  times  of  its  depopula- 
tion, it  afforded  ample  pasture-grounds  for  the 
wandering  pasbus.  One  of  that  class  Abraham 
must  have  appeared  in  their  eyes.  In  Mesopo- 
tamia the  family  had  been  pastoral,  but  dwelling 
in  towns  and  houses,  and  sending  out  the  flocks 
and  herds  under  the  care  of  shepherds.  But  the 
migratory  life  to  which  Abraham  had  now  been 
called,  compelled  him  to  take  to  the  tent-dwelling 
as  well  as  the  pastoral  life  :  and  the  usages  which 
his  subsequent  history  indicates  are  therefore  found 
to  present  a  condition  of  manners  and  habits 
analogous  to  that  which  still  exists  among  th» 
nomade  pastoral,  or  Bedouin  tribes  of  south-west- 
ern Asia. 

The  rich  pastures  in  that.  Cart  of  the  country 
tempted  Abraham  to  form  his  first  encampment 
in  the  vale  of  Moreh,  which  lies  between  the 
mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gej-izim.  Here  the  strong 
faith  which  had  brought  the  childless  man  thus 
far  from  his  home  was  rewarded  by  the  grand 
promise: — 'I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation, 
and  I  uflll  bless  thee  ajid  make  thy  name  great 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing  ;  and  I  will  bies4 
them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  them  that  cur*« 
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fcee  :  and  in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed  '  (Gen.  xii.  2,  3).  It  was  further 
promised  that  to  his  posterity  should  be  given  the 
rich  heritage  of  that  beautiful  country  into  which 
ho  had  come  (v.  7).  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
important  promise  consisted  of  two  parts,  the 
one  temporal,  the  other  spiritual.  The  temporal 
was  the  promise  of  posterity,  that  he  should 
be  blessed  himself,  and  be  the  founder  of  a 
great  nation ;  the  spiritual,  that  he  should  be 
the  chosen  ancestor  of  the  Redeemer,  who  had 
been  of  old  obscurely  predicted  (Gen.  iii.  15), 
and  thereby  become  the  means  of  blessing  all 
the  families  of  the  earth.  The  implied  con- 
dition on  his  part  was,  that  he  should  publicly 
profess  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  this  more 
tolerant  land  ;  and  accordingly  '  he  built  there 
an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  who  appeared  unto  him." 
H>  soon  after  removed  to  the  district  between 
Bethel  and  Ai,  where  he  also  built  an  altar  to  that 
'Jehovah'  whom  the  world  was  then  hastening 
to  forget.  His  farther  removals  tended  southward, 
until  at  length  a  famine  in  Palestine  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  into  Egypt,  where  corn  abounded. 
Here  his  apprehension  that  the  beauty  of  his  wife 
Sarai  might  bring  him  into  danger  with  the  dusky 
Egyptians,  overcame  his  faith  and  rectitude,  and 
he  gave  out  that  she  was  his  sister.  As  he  had 
feared,  the  beauty  of  the  fair  stranger  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  Egyptians,  and  at  length 
reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  who  forthwith  ex- 
ercised his  regal  right  of  calling  her  to  his  harem, 
and  to  this  Abraham,  appearing  as  only  her  brother, 
was  obliged  to  submit.  As,  however,  the  king  had 
no  intention  to  act  harshly  in  the  exercise  of  his 
privilege,  he  loaded  Abraham  with  valuable  gifts, 
suited  to  his  condition,  being  chiefly  in  slaves 
and  cattle.  These  presents  could  not  have  been 
refused  by  him  without  an  insult  which,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  the  king  did  not  deserve.  A 
grievous  disease  inflicted  on  Pharaoh  and  his  house- 
hold relieved  Sarai  from  her  danger,  by  revealing 
to  the  king  that  she  was  a  married  woman ;  on 
which  he  sent  for  Abraham,  and,  after  rebuking 
bim  for  his  conduct,  restored  his  wife  to  him,  and 
recommended  him  to  withdraw  from  the  country. 
He  accordingly  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
much  richer  than  when  he  left  it  'in  cattle,  in 
rilver,  and  in  gold*  (Gen.  xii.  8;  xiii.  2). 

Lot  also  had  much  increased  his  possessions: 
and  soon  after  their  return  to  their  previous  sta- 
tion near  Bethel,  the  disputes  between  their  re- 
ppec'.ive  shepherds  about  water  and  pasturage 
soon  taught  them  that  they  had  better  separate. 
The  recent  promise  of  posterity  to  Abraham  him- 
?"'•',  although  his  wife  had  been  accounted  barren. 
probably  tended  also  in  some  degree  to  weaken  the 
tie  by  which  the  uncle  and  nephew  had  hitherto 
i  united.  The  robfect  was  oroacbed  by  Abra- 
ham, who  generously  conceded  to  Lot  the  choice 
of  pasture-grounds.  Lot  chose  the  well-watered 
plain  in  which  Sodom  and  other  towns  were  silu- 
attjd,  and  removed  thither  [Lor].  Tims  was  ac- 
complished the  dissolution  of  a  connection  which 
bad  been  formed  Define  the  promise  of  children 
was  given,  and  the  disruption  or"  which  appears  to 
have  been  necessary  for  that  complete  isolation  of 
the  coming  race  which  the  Divine  purpose  re- 
quired.     Immediately    a'''erwards    the    patriarch 

ism  cheered  and  encouraged  by  a  more  distinct 

and  formal  reiteration  of  DM  promises   which  had 
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been  previously  made  to  him,  of  the  occupation 
of  the  land  in  which  he  lived  by  a  posterity  nu- 
merous as  the  dust.  Not  long  after,  he  removed 
to  the  pleasant  valley  of  Mamre,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hebron  (then  called  Arba),  and 
pitched  his  tent  under  a  terebinth  rr<  e  (Gen.  xiii.}. 
It  appears  that  fourteen  years  before  this  time 
the  south  and  east  of  Palestine  had  been  invaded 
by  a  king  called  Chedorlaomer,  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  who  brought  several  of  the  small  dis- 
united states  oi'  those  quarters  under  tribute. 
Among  them  were  the  Ave  cities  of  th.  Plain  ot 
Sodom,  to  which  Lot  had  withdraw!  This  burden 
was  borne  impatiently  by  these  states,  and  they 
at  length  withheld  their  tribute.  This  brought 
upon  them  a  ravaging  visitation  from  Chedorla- 
omer and  four  other  (perhaps  tributary;  kings,  who 
scoured  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
ended  by  defeating  the  king,  of  the  plain,  plun- 
dering their  towns,  and  carrying  the  people  away 
as  slaves.  Lot  was  among  the  sufferers.  When 
tins  came  to  the  ears  of  Abraham,  he  immediately 
aimed  such  of  his  slaves  as  were  tit  for  war,  in 
mWiber  318,  and  being  joined  by  the  friendly 
Amoritish  chiefs,  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre.  pur- 
sued the  retiring  invaders.  They  were  overtaken 
near  the  springs  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  their  camp 
being  attacked  on  opposite  sides  by  night,  they 
were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  fled.  Abraham 
and  his  men  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Damascus,  and  then  returned  with  all 
the  men  and  goods  which  had  been  taken  away. 
Although  Abraham  had  no  doubt  been  chiefly 
induced  to  undertake  tins  exploit  by  his  regard 
for  Lot,  it  involved  so  large  a  benefit,  that,  as  the 
act  of  a  sojourner,  it  must  have  tended  greatly  to 
enhance  the  character  and  power  of  the  patriarch 
in  the  view  of  the  inhabitants  at  large.  In  fact,  we 
afterwards  find  him  treated  by  them  with  high 
respect  and  consideration.  When  they  had  ar- 
rived as  far  as  Salem  on  their  return,  the  king  of 
that  place,  Melchizedek,  who  was  one  of  the  few 
native  princes,  if  not  the  only  one,  who  retained 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  'the  Most  High 
God,' whom  Abraham  served,  came  forth  to  meet 
them  with  refreshments,  in  acknowledgment  for 
which,  and  in  recognition  of  his  character,  Abra- 
ham presented  him  with  a  tenth  of  the  spoils.  B) 
strict  right,  founded  on  the  war  usages  which  still 
subsist  in  Arabia  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  p.  97), 
the  recovered  goods  became  the  property  oi  Abra- 
ham, and  not  of  those  to  whom  they  originally 
belonged.  This  was  acknowledged  by  the  king 
of  Sodom,  who  met  the  victors  in  the  valley  near 

Salem.     He  said,  'Give   me   the   persons,   and 
keep  the  goods   to  thyself     Bui  with  l>econ 
pride,  and  with  a  disinterestedness  which  in  that 
country  would  now  be  most   unusual  in  similar 
circumstances,  he  answered,  '  I  have  lifted   up 

mine  hand   |  /.  <■.  i  ha\e  BWOTB  |   onto  Jehovah,  the 
most  high  God, that  1  will  not  take  from  a  thread 

e\  n  to  a  sandal-thong,  and  that  1  will  not  take 
any  thing  that  is  thine,  lest  thou  should 
I  have  made  Abram  rieA1  (Gen.  siv. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Mamre  the  faith  ol 
Abraham  was  rewarded  and  encouraged,  not  only 
bv  a  more  distinct  and  detailed  repetition  <>f  the 
promises  formerly  made  to  him,  but  by  the 
limiation  of  a  solemn  covenant  contracted,  as 
nearly  aa  might  l>e,  'after  the  manner  of  men' 
[Covsmami    bet*  en  him  and  God.     ItwiiH* 
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cha;  he  first  understood  that  his  promised  posterity 
were  to  grow  up  into  a  nation  i  nder  foreign  bond- 
age ;  and  that,  in  100  years  after  (or,  strictly, 
405  years,  counting  from  the  birth  of  Isaac  to 
the  Exode),  they  should  come  forth  from  that 
bondage  as  a  nation,  to  take  possession  of  the 
land  in  which  lie  sojourned  (Gen.  xiv.). 

After  ten  years" residence  in  Canaan  (b.c.  1013), 
Sarai,  being  then  75  years  old,  and  having  long 
been  accounted  barren,  chose  to  put  her  own  in- 
terpretation upon  the  promised  blessing  of  a  pro- 
geny to  Abraham,'  and  persuaded  him  to  take 
her  woman-slave  Hagar,  an  Egyptian,  as  a  se- 
condary or  concubine-wife,  Avith  the  view  that 
whatever  child  might  proceed  from  this  union 
should  be  accounted  her  own  [Hagar].  The 
son  who  was  born  to  Abraham  by  Hagar,  and  who 
received  the  name  of  Ishmael  [Ishmael],  was  ac- 
cordingly brought  up  as  the  heir  of  his  father  and 
of  the  promises  (Gen.  xvi.).  Thirteen  years  after 
(b.c.  1900),  when  Abraham  was  99  years  old.  he 
was  favoured  with  still  more  explicit  declarations 
of  the  Divine  purposes.  He  was  reminded  tiiat 
the  promise  to  him  was  that  he  should  be  Trie 
father  of  many  nations  ;  and  to  indicate  this  in- 
tention his  name  was  now  changed  (as  before  de- 
scribed) from  Abra??i  to  Abraham.  The  Divine 
Being  then  solemnly  renewed  the  covenant  to  be  a 
God  to  him  and  to  the  race  that  should  spring  from 
him  ;  and  in  token  of  that  covenant  directed  that  he 
and  his  should  receive  in  *.heir  flesh  the  sign  of  cir- 
cumcision [Circumcision].  Abundant  blessings 
were  promised  to  Ishmael ;  but  it  was  then  first  an- 
nounced, in  distinct  terms,  that  the  heir  of  the  spe- 
cial promises  was  not  yet  born,  and  that  the  barren 
Sarai,  then  90  years  old,  should  twelve  months 
thence  be  his  mother.  Then  also  her  name  was 
changed  from  Sarai  to  Sarah  (the  princess);  and  to 
commemorate  the  laughter  with  which  the  prostrate 
patriarch  received  such  strange  tidings,  it  was  di- 
rected that  the  name  of  Isaac  (he  laughed)  should 
be  given  to  the  future  child.  The  very  same 
day,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  ordinance,  Abra- 
ham himself,  his  son  Ishmael,  and  his  house- 
bom  arid  purchased  slaves  were  all  circuu.cised 
(Gen.  xv ii.). 

Three  months  after  this,  as  Abraham  sat  in  his 
tent  door  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  saw  three 
travellers  approaching,  and  hastened  to  meet  them, 
and  hospitably  pressed  upon  them  refreshment 
and  rest.  They  assented,  and  under  the  shade  of 
a  terebinth  tree  partook  of  the  abundant  fare 
which  the  patriarch  and  Ins  wife  provided,  while 
Abraham  himself  stood  by  ui  respectful  attend- 
ance. From  the  maimer  in  which  one  of  the 
strangers  spoke,  Abraham  soon  gathered  that  his 
visitants  were  no  other  than  the  Lord  hiimelf  and 
two  attendant  angels  in  human  form.  The  pro- 
mise of  a  son  by  Sarah  was  renewed  ;  and  when 
Sarah  herself,  who  overheard  this  within  the  tent, 
laughed  inwardly  at  the  tidings,  which,  on  account 
of  her  great  age,  she  at  first  disbelieved,  she  in- 
curred the  striking  rebuke,  '  Is  any  thing  too  hard 
for  Jehovah  "f  The  strangers  then  addressed  them- 
selves to  their  journey,  and  Abraham  walked  some 
way  with  them.  The  two  angels  went  forward 
in  the  direction  of  Sodom,  while  the  Lord  made 
known  to  him  that,  for  their  enormous  iniquities 
Sodom  and  the  other  '  cities  of  the  plain'  were 
about  to  be  made  signal  monuments  of  his  wrath 
and  of  his  moral  government.     Moved  by  com- 


passion and  by  remembrance  of  Lot,  the  patriarch 
ventured,  reverently  but  persevevingly.  to  in'erced* 
for  the  doomed  Sodom  ;  and  at  length  obtained  a 
promise  that,  if  but  ten  righteous  men  were  found 
therein,  the  whole  city  should  be  saved  for  their  sake. 
Early  the  next  morning  Abraham  arose  to  ascertain 
the  result  of  this  concession  :  and  when  he  looked 
towards  Sodom,  the  smoke  of  its  destruction,  rising 
'  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,"  made  known  to  hii/i 
its  terrible  overthrow  [Sodom].  He  probably 
soon  heard  of  Lot'-  eec.ipe  :  but  the  consternation 
which  this  event  inspired  in  the  neighbourhood 
induced  him.  almost  immediately  after,  to  remove 
farther  oil'  into  the  territories  of  Abimelecb,  king 
of  Gerar.  By  a  most  extraordinary  infatuation 
and  lapse  of  faith,  Abraham  allowed  himself  to 
stoop  to  the  same  mean  and  foolish  prevarication 
in  denying  his  wife,  which,  twenty-three  years  be- 
fore, had  occasioned  him  so  much  trouble  in  Egypt. 
The  result  was  also  similar  [Abimu-ech],  except 
that  Abraham  answered  to  the  rebuke  of  the  Phi- 
listine by  stating  the  fears  by  which  he  had  been 
actuated — adding,  '  And  yet  indeed  she  is  my 
sister ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not 
the  daughter  of  my  mother;  and  she  became  my 
wife.'  This  mends  the  matter  very  little,  since  in 
calling  her  his  sister  he  designed  to  be  understood 
as  saying  she  was  not  his  wife.  As  he  elsewhere 
calls  Lot  his  '  brother/  this  statement  that  Sarah 
was  his  '  sister'  does  not  interfere  with  the  proba- 
bility that  she  was  his  niece. 

The  same  )-ear*  Sarah  gave  birth  to  the  long- 
promised  son,  and,  according  to  previous  direc- 
tion, the  name  of  Isaac  was  gi«ven  to  him  [Isaac]. 
This  greatly  altered  the  position  of  Ishmael,  who 
had  hitherto  appeared  as  the  heir  both  of  the  tem- 
poral and  the  spiritual  heritage ;  whereas  lie  had 
now  to  share  the  former,  and  could  not  but  know 
that  the  latter  was  limited  to  Isaac.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  created  much  ill-feeling  both  on  his 
part  and  that  of  his  mother  towards  the  child; 
which  Avas  in  some  way  manifested  so  pointedly, 
on  occasion  of  the  festivities  which  attended  the 
weaning,  that  the  wrath  of  Sarah  was  awakened, 
and  she  insisted  that  both  Hagar  and  her  son 
shoidd  be  sent  away.  This  was  a  very  hard  nut- 
ter to  a  loving  father:  and  Abraham  was  so  much 
pained  that  he  would  probably  have  refused  com- 
pliance with  Sarah's  wish,  had  he  not  been  ap- 
prised in  a  dream  that  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  Divine  intentions  respecting  both  Ishmael  and 
Isaac.  With  his  habitual  uncompromising  obe- 
dience, he  then  hastened  them  away  early  in  the 
morning,  with  provision  for  the  journey.  Their 
adventures  belong  to  the  article  Hagar. 

When  Isaac  was  about  20  years  old  (b.c.  1^72) 
it  p' eased  God  to  subject  the  faith  of  Abraham 
to  a  severer  trial  than  it  had  yet  sustained,  or  that 
has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  mortal  man. 
He  was  commanded  to  go  into  the  mountainous 
country  of  Moridh  (probably  where  the  temple  afte> 
waids  stood),  and  there  offer  up  in  sacrifice  the  v»n 
of  his  affection,  and  the  heir  of  so  many  hopes  and 


*  It  is,  however,  supposed  by  some  biblical 
critics  that,  the  preceding  adventure  with  Abime- 
lecb is  related  out  of  its  order,  and  took  place  at 
an  earlier  date.  Their  chief  reason  is  that  Sarah 
was  now  98  years  of  age.  But  the  very  few  years 
by  which  such  a  supposition  might  reduce  this 
age,  seem  scarcely  worth  the  discussion  [Sam  ah  i 
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promises,  which  his  death  must  nullify.  It  is  pro 
hable  that  human  sacrifices  already  existed;  and 
as,  when  they  did  exist,  the  ottering  of  an  only 
or  beloved  child  was  considered  the  most  merito- 
rious, it  may  have  seemed  reasoi  table  to  Abraham 
that  he  should  not  withhold  from  his  own  God  the 
costly  sacrifice  which  the  heathen  offered  to  their 
idols.  The  trial  and  peculiar  difficulty  lay  in  the 
singular  position  of  Isaac,  and  in  the  unlikelihood 
that  his  loss  could  be  supplied.  But  Abraham's 
'  faith  shrank  not,  assured  that  what  God  had  piu- 
miscd  he  would  certainly  perform,  and  that  he  was 
able  to  restore  Isaac  to  him  even  from  the  dead' 
(Heb.  xii.  17-19),  and  he  rendered  a  ready,  however 
painful,  obedience.  Assisted  by  two  of  his  ser- 
vants, lie  prepared  wood  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
and  without  delay  set  out  upon  his  melancholy 
journey.  On  the  third  day  he  descried  the  ap- 
pointed place ;  and  informing  his  attendants  that 
he  and  his  son  would  go  some  distance  farther  to 
worship,  and  then  return,  he  proceeded  to  the  spot. 
To  the  touching  question  of  his  son  respecting  the 
victim  to  lie  ottered,  the  patriarch  replied  by  express- 
ing his -faith  that  God  himself  would  provide  the 
sacrifice  ;  and  probably  he  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity  of  acquainting  him  with  the  Divine 
command.  At  least,  that  the  communication  was 
made  either  then  or  just  after  is  unquestionable  ; 
for  no  one  can  suppose  that,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
five  could,  against  his  will,  have  been  bound  with 
cords  and  laid  out  as  a  victim  on  the  wood  of  the 
altar.  Isaac  would  most  certainly  have  been  slain 
by  his  father's  uplifted  hand,  had  not  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  interposed  a.t  the  critical  moment  to  arrest 
the  fatal  stroke.  A  ram  which  had  become  en- 
tangled in  a  thicket  was  seized  and  ottered  ;  and 
a  name  was  given  to  the  place  (PIN")11  HirV, 
Jehovah-J "irch—1  the  Lord  will  provide1)  allusive 
to  the  believing  answer  which  Abraham  had  given 
to  his  son's  inquiry  respecting  the  victim.  The 
promises  before  made  to  Abraham — of  numerous 
descendants,  superior  in  power  to  their  enemies, 
and  of  the  blessings  which  his  spiritual  progeny, 
and  especially  the  Messiah,  were  to  extend  to  all 
mankind — were  again  confirmed  in  the  most  so- 
lemn manner;  for  Jehovah  swore  by  himself 
(comp.  Heb.  vi.  13,  17),  that  such  should  be  the 
rewards  of  his  uncompromising  obedience.  The 
father  and  son  tlien  rejoined  their  servants, and  re- 
turned  rejoicing  to  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxi.  19). 

Eight  ye;i.r>  alter  (i$.c.  l'"60)  Sarah  died  at 
the  age  of  120  years,  being  then  at  or  near 
Hebron.  This  loss  first  taught  Abraham  the  ne- 
cessity of  acquiring  possession  of  a  family  sepul- 
obre  in  the  land  of  his  sojourning.  His  choice 
fell  on  the  cave  of  Machpelah  [Maciii'ki.ah  I,  and 
after  a  striking  negotiation  with  the  owner  in  the 
gate  oi'  IlebroJlj  he  purchased  it,  and  had  it  legally 
red  to  him,  with  the  field  in  which  it  stood 
and  the  trees  thai  grew  thereon.  This  was  the 
mly  possession  he  ever  had  in  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise (Gen.  xxrii.^.  The  next  care  of  Abraham 
V*|  to  provide  a  suitable  wife   for  his   son  ^aac. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  among  pastoral 

tiil.es  to  keep  up  the  family  ties  liy  intei  mai  i  i.i   a 

of  ulood-rela  ions   Burckhardt,  Notes,  p.  1>1  i:  and 
now  Abraham  had  a  further  inducement   in  the 

to  ma  'ii tain  the  purity  of  the  separated 
fron  ind  idolatroua  connection*.  He  there- 

fore Mut  bit  aged  and  confidential  steward  i 
l«r,  under  the  bond  of  a  solemn   oath  to  diet  I.  u^e 
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his  mission  faithfully,  to  renevpthe  intercourse  be- 
tween his  family  and  that  of  his  brother  Nahor, 
whom  he  had  left  behind  in  Charran.  He  pros- 
pered in  his  important  mission  [Isaac],  and  in 
due  time  returned,  bringing  with  him  Rebekah, 
the  daughter  of  Nahor's  son  Bethuel,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Isaac,  and  was  installed  as  chief  lady 
of  the  camp,  in  the  separate  tent  which  Sarah  had 
occupied  (Gen.  xxi  v.).  Some  time  after  Abraham 
himself  took  a  wife  named  Keturah,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children.  These,  together  with  Ish- 
mael,  seem  to  have  been  portioned  oil'  by  their 
father  in  his  lifetime,  and  sent  into  the  east  and 
south-east,  that  there  might  be  no  danger  of  their 
interference  with  Isaac,  the  divinely  appointed  heii. 
There  was  time  for  this  :  for  Abraham  lived  to 
the  age  of  175  years,  100  of  which  he  had  spent 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  died  in  b.c.  IS22 
(Hales,  1978),  and  was  buried  by  his  two  eldest: 
sons  in  the  family  sepulchre  which  he  had  pur- 
chased of  the  Hittites  (Gen.  xxv.  1-10). 

ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM.   There  was.no  name 

which  conveyed  to  the  Jews  the  same  associations 
as  that  of  Abraham.  As  undoubtedly  he  was  in 
the  highest  state  of  felicity  of  which  departed 
spirits  are  capable,  '  to  be  with  Abraham  '  im- 
plied the  enjoyment  of  the  same  felicity  ;  and  '  to 
be  in  Abraham's  bosom  '  meant  to  be  in  repose 
arid  happiness  with  him.  The  latter  phrase  is 
obviously  derived  from  the  custom  of  sitting  or 
reclining  at  table  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
in  and  before  the  time  of  Christ  [Accusation]. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  head  of  one  person  was 
necessarily  brought  almost  into  the  bosom  of  the  one 
who  sat  above  him,  or  at  the  top  of  the  triclinium  ; 
and*  the  guests  were  so  arranged  that  the  most 
favoured  were  placed  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
that  situation  with  respect  to  the  host  (comp.  Joloi 
xiii.  23;  xxi.  20).  These  Jewish  images  and 
modes  of  thought  are  amply  illustrated  by  Light- 
foot,  Schoettgen,  and  Wetstein,  who  illustrate 
Scripture  from  Rabbinical  sources.  It  was  quite 
usual  to  describe  a  just  person  as  being  with 
Abraham,  or  lying  on  Abraliam's  bosom  ;  and  as 
such  images  were  unobjectionable,  Jesus  accom- 
modated his  speech  to  them,  to  lender  him*  I 
the  more  intelligible  by  familiar  notions,  when,  ill 
the  beautiful  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  La/aiw>, 
he  describes  the  condition  of  the  latter  alter  dtath 
under  these  conditions  (Luke  xvi.  22.  2.'3). 

ABRECH    01"OK).     This   word  occurs   only 
in  Gen.  xli.  13,  where  it  is  used  in  proclaiming 

the  authority  of  Joseph.  Something  similar 
happened  in  the  case  of  Montreal  ;  but  then 
se\eial  words   wire    employed    fEsth.  VI.    11    .     If 

the  word  be  Hebrew,  it  is  probably  an  impera- 
tive of  "]"Q  in  Iliphil,  and  would  then  meai  . 
in  our  version,  'bow  the  knee!"     VVe  are  indeed 
assured  by  Wilkinson  (Ane.  Egyptians,  ii.  24) 
that  the  word  ubrek  is  used  to  tb 
by  the  Aral;-,  when  requiring   a  camel  to  kneel 

and  receive  its  load.     Bui  Luther  and  others  RUJ> 

pose  the  word  to  be  a  compound  of  ?p"2N.  ' 

father  of  the  Staled  and  to  bf    of  ( 

If  is  however    probably  Egyptian,  and  1       1    • 
M   inclined   with  ])e  B    - 

to  repair  to  tie  Coptic  in  whicl  '    '    * 

ine.iu-  •  //"'■  th4  head.'      It    is    ; 

i  ■  . .    ■     )    \  1 1.  and  both  of 

whom  knew  the  Semitic  language  "  u" 
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opinion  tha  Ahreo%  means  '  a  native  Egyptian*/ 
and  when  we  consider  how  important  it  was  that 
Joseph  should  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  foreigner 
[Abomination],  it  has  in  this  sense  an  import- 
ance and  significance  which  no  other  interpreta- 
tion conveys.  It  amounts  to  a  proclamation  of 
naturalization,  which,  among  such  a  people  as 
the  Egyptians,  was  essential  to  enable  Joseph 
to  work  out  the  great  plan  he  had  undertaken. 
We  believe  however  that  it  is  not  now  possible 
to  determine  the  signification  of  the  word  with 
certainty. 

ABSALOM  (DfcbN,  father  of  peace;  Sept. 
5A/3eo-(raA<^u. ;  Vulg.  Absalon),  the  third  son  of 
David,  and  his  only  son  by  Maachah,  daughter  of 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3).  He  was 
deemed  the  handsomest  man  in  the  kingdom;  and 
was  particularly  noted  for  the  profusion  of  his 
beautiful  hair,  which  appears  to  have^been  re- 
garded with  great  admiration ;  but  of  which  we 
can  know  nothing  with  certainty,  except  that  it 
was  very*  fine  and  very  ample.  We  are  told 
that  when  its  inconvenient  weight  compelled  him 
at  times  (DTv  WW  Yp'O  does  not  necessarily 
mean  *  every  year,"  as  in  the  A.V.)  to  cut  it  oil', 
it  was  found  to  weigh  '  200  shekels  after  the 
king's  weight ;'  but  as  this  has  been  interpreted 
as  high  as  112  ounces  (Geddes)  and  as  low  as  7^ 
ounces  (A.  Clarke),  we  may  be  content  to  under- 
stand that  it  means  a  quantity  unusually  large. 
David's  other  child  by  Maachah  was  a  daughter 
named  Tamar,  who  was  also  very  beautiful.  She 
became  the  object  of  lustful  regard  to  her  half- 
brother  Aranon,  David's  eldest  son  ;  and  was  vio- 
lated by  him.  In  all  cases  where  polygamy  is 
allowed,  we  find  that  the  honour  of  a  sister  is  in  the 
guardianship  of  her  full  brother,  more  even  than  in 
that  of  her  father,  whose  interest  in  her  is  consi- 
dered less  peculiar  and  intimate.  We  trace  this 
notion  even  in  the  time  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiv.  6, 
1 3,  25,  sqq.).  So  in  this  case  the  wrong  of  Tamar 
was  taken  up  by  Absalom,  who  kept  her  secluded 
in  his  own  house,  and  said  nothing  for  the  present, 
but  brooded  silently  over  the  wrong  he  had  sus- 
tained and  the  vengeance  which  devolved  upon 
him.  It  was  not  until  two  years  had  passed,  and 
when  this  wound  seemed  to  have  been  healed,  that 
Absalom  found  opportunity  for  the  bloody  revenge 
he  had  meditated.  He  then  held  a  great  sheep- 
shearing  feast  at  Baal-hazor  near  Ephraim,  to 
which  he  invited  all  the  king's  sons ;  and,  to  lull 
suspicion,  he  also  solicited  the  presence  of  his  fa- 
ther. As  he  expected,  David  declined  for  him- 
self, but  allowed  Amnon  and  the  other  princes  to 
attend.  They  feasted  together ;  and,  when  they 
were  warm  with  wine,  Amnon  was  set  upon  and 
slain  by  the  servants  of  Absalom,  according  to 
the  previous  directions  of  their  master.  Horror- 
struck  at  the  deed,  and  not  knowing  but  that 
they  were  included  in  the  doom,  the  other  princes 
took  to  their  mules  and  iled  to  Jerusalem,  filling 
tlie  king  with  grief  and  horror  by  the  tidings  which 
they  brought.  As  for  Absalom,  he  hastened  to 
Geshur  and  remained  there  three  years  with  his 
father-in-law,  king  Talmai. 

Now  it  happened  that  Absalom,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  eminently  dear  to  the  heart  of  his  father. 
His  beauty,  his  spirit,  his  royal  birth,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  drawn  to  him  those  fond  paternal 
ieelmgs  which  he  knew  not  how  to  appreciate.    At 


all  events,  David  mourned  every  day  aftet  tht 
banished  fratricide,  whom  a  regard  for  public 
opinion  and  a  just  honor  of  his  crime  forbade 
him  to  recall.  His  secret  wishes  to  have  home 
his  beloved  though  guilty  son  were  however  dis- 
cerned by  Joab,  who  employed  a  clever  woman  of 
Tekoah  to  lay  a  supposed  case  before  him  for  judg- 
ment ;  and  she  applied  the  anticipated  decision 
so  adroitly  to  the  case  of  Absalom,  that  the  king 
discovered  the  object  and  detected  the  interposi- 
tion of  Joab.  Regarding  this  as  in  some  degree 
expressing  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  David 
gladly  commissioned  Joab  to  '  call  home  his  ba- 
nished.' Absalom  returned ;  but  David,  still 
mindful  of  his  duties  as  a  king  and  father,  con- 
trolled the  impulse  of  his  feelings,  and  declined 
to  admit  him  to  his  presence.  After  two  years, 
however,  Absalom,  impatient  of  his  disgrace, 
found  means  to  compel  the  attention  of  Joab  to 
his  case ;  and  through  his  means  a  complete  re- 
conciliation was  effected,  and  the  father  once 
more  indulged  himself  with  the  presence  of  his 
son  (2  Sam.  xiii.  xiv.). 

The  position  at  this  time  occupied  by  Absalom 
was  very  peculiar,  and  the  view  of  if  enables  us 
to  discover  how  far  the  general  Oriental  laws  of 
primogeniture  were  affected  by  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  Hebrew  constitution.  At  the  out- 
set he  was  the  third  son  of  David,  Amnon  and 
Chileab  being  his  elder  brothers.  But  it  was  pos- 
sible that  he  might  even  then,  while  they  lived, 
consider  himself  entitled  to  the  succession ;  and 
Oriental  usage  would  not  have  discountenanced 
the  pretension.  He  alone  was  of  royal  de- 
scent by  the  side  of  his  mother ;  and  royal  or 
noble  descent  by  the  mother  is  even  now  (as  we 
see  by  the  recent  instance  of  Abbas  Meerza  in 
Persia)  of  itself  a  sufficient  ground  of  preference 
over  an  elder  brother  whose  maternal  descent  ia 
less  distinguished.  This  circumstance,  illus- 
trated by  Absalom's  subsequent,  conduct,  may 
suggest  that  he  early  entertained  a  design  upon 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  that  the  removal 
of  Amnon  was  quite  as  much  an  act  of  policy  as 
of  revenge.  The  other  elder  brother,  Chileab,  ap- 
pears to  have  died  :  and  if  the  claims  of  Absalom, 
or  rather  his  grounds  of  pretension,  were  so  im- 
portant, while  Amnon  and  Chileab  lived,  his 
position  must  have  been  greatly  strengthened  when, 
on  his  return  from  exile,  he  found  himself  the  eldest 
surviving  son,  and,  according  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  primogeniture,  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown. 
Such  being  his  position,  and  his  father  being  old, 
it  would  seem  difficult  at  the  first  view  to  assign 
a  motive  for  the  conspiracy  against  the  crown 
and  life  of  his  indulgent  father,  in  which  we  soon 
after  find  him  engaged.  It  is  then  to  be  consi- 
dered that  the  king  had  a  dispensing  power,  and 
was  at  liberty,  according  to  all  Oriental  usage, 
to  pass  by  the  eldest  son  and  to  nominate  a 
younger  to  the  succession.  This  could  not  have 
affected  Absalom,  as  there  is  emy  reason  to 
tiiink  that  David,  if  left  to  himself,  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  seen  the  rule  of  succession  take 
its  ordinary  course  in  favour  of  his  best  loved 
son.  But  then,  again,  under  the  peculiar  theu- 
cratical  institutions  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Divine 
king  reserved  and  exercised  a  power  of  dispensa- 
tion, over  which  the  human  king,  or  viceroy,  had 
no  control.  The  house  of  David  was  established 
as  a  reigning  dynasty;  and  although  the   liw  of 
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pri.n»> gwriture  was  allowed  eventually  to  take  in 
general  its  due  course,  the  Divine  king  reserved 
the  power  of  appointing;  any  member  of  that  house 
whom  he  might  prefer.  That  power  had  been 
exercised  in  the  family  of  David  by  the  preference 
of  Solomon,  who  was  at  this  time  a  child,  as  the 
successor  of  his  father.  David  had  known  many 
years  before  that  his  dynasty  was  to  be  established 
in  a  son  not  yet  born  (2  Sam.  vii.  12);  and  when 
Solomon  was  bom,  he  could  not  be  ignorant, 
even  if  not  specially  instructed,  that  he  was  the 
destined  heir.  This  fact  must  have  been  known 
to  many  others  as  the  child  grew  up,  and  probably 
the  mass  of  the  nation  was  cognizant  of  it.  In 
this  we  find  a  clear  motive  for  the  rebellion  of 
Absalom — to  secure  the  throne  which  he  deemed 
to  be  his  right  by  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  his  father;  lest  delay,  while 
awaiting  the  natural  term  of  his  days,  should  so 
strengthen  the  cause  of  Solomon  with  his  years, 
as  to  place  his  succession  beyond  all  contest. 

The  fine  person  of  Absalom,  his  superior  birth, 
and  his  natural  claim,  pre-disposed  the  people  to 
regard  his  pretensions  with  favour :  and  this  pre- 
disposition was  strengthened  by  the  measures 
which  he  took  to  win  their  regard.  In  the  first 
place  lie  insinuated  that  he  was  the  heir  apparent, 
by  the  state  and  attendance  with  which  he  ap- 
peared in  public;  while  that  very  state  the  more 
enhanced  the  show  of  condescending  sympathy 
with  which  he  accosted  the  suitors  who  repaired 
for  justice  or  favour  to  the  royal  audience,  in- 
quired into  their  various  cases,  and  hinted  at  the 
tine  things  which  might  be  expected  if  he  were  on 
the  throne,  and  had  the  power  of  accomplishing 
his  own  lar^e  and  generous  purposes.  By  these 
inlluences  'he  stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel;' 
and  when  at  length,  four  years  after  his  return 
from  Geshur,  he  repaired  to  Hebron  and  there 
proclaimed  himself  king,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  declared  for  him.  So  strong  ran  the  tide 
of  opinion  in  his  favour,  that  David  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  quit  Jerusalem  and  retire  to  Mahanaim, 
beyond  the  Jordan. 

When  Absalom  heard  of  this,  he  proceeded  to 
Jerusalem  and  took  possession  of  the  throne  with- 
out opposition.  Among  those  who  had  joined 
iiim  v.ii-  Ahithophel,  who  had  been  David's  coun- 
sellor, and  whose  profound  sagacity  caused  his 
counsels  to  be  regarded  like  oracles  in  Israel. 
This  defection  alanned  David  more  than  any 
other  single  circumstance  in  the  allair,  and  he 
persuaded  his  friend  Hushai  to  go  and  join  Ab- 
salom, in  the  hone  that  he  might  be  made  instru- 
mental in  turning  the  sagacious  counsels  of 
Ah'tiiophel  to  foolishness.  The  first  piece  of 
advice  which  Ahithophel  ga\e  Absalom  was  that 
he  should  publicly  take  possession  of  mat  portion 

of  his    tamer's   harem  which  bad    been  left,  behind 

ii.  Jerusalem.  This  was  not  only  a  mode  by  which 
tite  succession  to  the  throne  iiii^ht  be  confirmed 
[Abimuaq  :  comp.  Herodotus,  hi.  68],  but  in  the 
present  case,  a>  suggested  bj  the  wily  counsellor* 
tin-  nllanoui  measure  would  dispose  the  people 
to  threw  themselves  the  m  re  anreservedl)  into 
ln>  cause,  from  the  Msofeancc  thai  do  possibility 
of  reconcilement  betweea  him  and  Ins  father  re- 
in ttned.  Hushai  had  not  then  arrived.  Soon  alter 
be  came,  when  a  ootinoil  of  war  w.i^  held,  i<»  con* 
•ivlerthe  course  of  operations  to  be  taken  against 
)>av:«l.      Ahithophel    counselled    that   the    i 
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should  be  pursued  that  very  night,  and  smitten, 
while  he  was  '  weary  and  weak  handed,  and  before 
he  had  time  to  recover  strength.'  Hushai,  how- 
ever, whose  object  was  to  gain  time  for  David, 
speciously  urged,  from  the  known  valour  of  the 
king,  the  possibility  and  fatal  consequences  of  a 
defeat  and  advised  tliat  all  Israel  should  be 
assembled  against  him  in  such  force  as  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  withstand.  Fatally  for 
Absalom,  the  counsel  of  Hushai  was  preferred  to 
that  of  Ahithophel ;  and  time  was  thus  given 
to  enable  the  king,  by  the  help  of  his  influential 
followers,  to  collect  his  resources,  as  well  as  to 
give  the  people  time  to  reflect  upon  the  under- 
taking in  which  so  many  of  them  had  embarked. 
The  king  soon  raised  a  large  force,  which  he 
properly  organized  and  separated  into  three  divi- 
sions, commanded  severally  by  Joab,  Abishai, 
and  Ittai  of  Gath.  The  king  himself  intended 
to  take  the  cliief  command  ;  but  the  people  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  risk  his  valued  life,  and  the 
command  then  devolved  upon  Joab.  The  battle 
took  place  in  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Ephraim  ; 
and  the  tactics  of  Joab,  in  drawing  the  enemy 
into  the  wood,  and  there  hemming  them  in,  so 
that  they  were  destroyed  with  ease,  eventually, 
under  the  providence  of  God,  decided  the  action 
against  Absalom.  Twenty  thousand  of  his  troops 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  tied  to  their  homes.  Ab- 
salom himself  lied  on  a  swift  mule;  but  as  he 
went,  the  boughs  of  a  terehinth  tree  caught  the 
long  hair  in  which  he  gloried,  and  he  was  left 
suspended  there.  The  charge  which  David  had 
given  to  the  troops  to  respect  the  life  of  Ah- 
salom  prevented  any  one  from  slaying  him  :  but 
when  Joab  heard  of  it,  he  hastened  to  the  spot, 
and  pierced  him  through  with  three  darts.  His 
body  was  then  taken  down  and  cast  into  a  pit 
there  in  the  forest,  and  a  heap  of  stones  was 
raised  upon  it. 

David's  fondness  for  Absalom  was  unextin- 
guished by  all  that  had  passed;  and  as  he  sat, 
awaiting  tidings  of  the  battle,  at  the  gate  of 
Mahanaim,  he  was  probably  more  anxious  to 
learn  that  Absalom  lived,  than  that  the  battle 
was  gained  ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  hear  that  Ab- 
salom was  dead,  than  he  retired  to  the  chamber 
above  the  gate,  to  give  vent  to  his  paternal 
anguish.  The  victors,  as  they  returned,  slunk 
into  the  town  like  criminals,  when  they  heard 
the  bitter  wailings  of  the  king: — '()  mv 
Absalom!  my  son,  my  son  Absalom!  would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  mj  sen, 
my  son  !'  The  consequences  of  this  weakness— 
not  in  1  lis  feeling,  but  in  the  inability  to  control 
it — might  have  been  most  dangerous, had  not  Joab 
gone  up  to  him,  anil,  after  sharply  rebuking  him 

for  thus  discouraging  mote  who  had  risked  their 
lives  in  his  cause,  induced  him  to  go  down  and 
cheer  the  returning  warriors  by  bis  presence  {'2 

Sam.  xiii.-\ix.  S). 

ABSALOM'S  TOMB.     A  remarkable  monu- 
ment bearing  this  name  makes  :i  conspicuous  fl 
in  tint  \  alley  of  Jehoshaphat,  outside  Jerusalem  ; 
and  it  has  been  noticed  and  described  bj  ain 

all  travellers.     It   i»  clott  by  the  lower  bridge 

the  Kedron*  and  is  a  square  isolated  block  hewn 

out  from  the  rocky  ledge  so  as  to  leave  an 

oi  niche  around  it.     The  body  of  this  monument 

.ind    is  ornamented  on 

tide  with  two  columns  an  I  two  half  ctv 
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iurans  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  pilasiers  at  tne 
corners.  The  architrave  exhibits  triglyphs  and 
Doric  ornaments.  The  elevation  is  about  18  or 
20  feet  to  the  top  of  the  architrave,  and  thus  far 
it  is  wholly  cut  from  the  rock.  But  the  adjacent 
rock  is  here  not  so  high  as  in  the  adjoining  tomb 
of  Zecharias  (so  called),  and  therefore  the  upper 
part  of  the  tomb  has  been  carried  up  with  mason- 
work  of  large  stones.  This  consists,  first,  of  two 
square  layers,  of  which  the  upper  one  is  smaller 
than  the  lower ;  and  then  a  small  dome  or  cupola 
runs  up  into  a  low  spire,  which  appears  to  have 
spread  out  a  little  at  the  top,  like  an  opening 
flame.  This  mason- work  is  perhaps  20  feet  high, 
giving  to  the  whole  an  elevation  of  about  40  feet. 
There  is  a  small  tvcavated  chamber  in  the  body 
of  the  tomb,  into  which  a  hole  had  been  broken 
through  one  of  the  sides  several  centuries  aso. 

The  old  travellers  who  refer  to  this  tomb,  as 
well  as  Calmet  after  them,  are  satisfied  that 
they  find  the  history  of  it  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  18, 
which  states  that  Absalom,  having  no  son,  built 
a  monument  to  keep  his  name  in  remembrance, 
and  that  this  monument  was  called  '  Absalom's 
Hand ' — that  is,  index,  memorial,  or  monument 
[Hand].  With  our  later  knowledge,  a  glance  at 
this  and  the  other  monolithic  tomb  bearing  the 
name  of  Zecharias,  is  quite  enough  to  show  that 
they  had  no  connection  with  the  times  of  the  per- 
sons whose  names  have  been  given  to  them.  '  The 
style  of  architecture  and  embellishment,'  writes 
Dr.  Robinson,  '  shows  that  they  are  of  a  later 
period  than  most  of  the  other  countless  sepul- 
chres round  about  the  city,  which,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  destitute  of  architectural  ornament. 
Yet,  the  foreign  ecclesiastics,  who  crowded  to 
Jerusalem    in    the   fourth   century,  found   these 


monuments  here ;  and  of  course  it  became  an 
object  to  refer  them  to  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  Yet,  from  that  clay  to  this,  tradition 
seems  never  to  have  become  fully  settled  as  to 
the  individual*  whose  names  they  should  bear. 
The  Itin.  Micros,  in  a.d.  333,  speaks  of  the  two 
ftoflolitiiic  monuments  a 8  the  tombs  of  Isaiah  and 


Hezekiah.  Adamnus,  about  a.d.  697,  mention* 
only  one  of  these,  and  calls  it  the  tomb  of  Jeho- 

shapnat The  historians  cf*  the  Crusades 

appear  not  to  have  noticed  these  tombs.  The 
first  mention  of  a  tomb  of  Absalom  is  by  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  who  gives  to  the  other  the  name 
of  King  Uzziah  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  accounts  of  travellers  have  been 
varying  and  inconsistent'  (Biblical  Researches, 
i.  519,  520).  The  remarks  of  professed  architects 
on  things  requiring  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  are  gene- 
rally so  unsound  and  trivial  that  little  can  be  ex- 
pected from  them  in  such  matters.  Yet  with  the 
clear  information  on  some  points  which  we  now 
possess,  it  is  surprising  to  hear  so  learned  an 
architect  as  Professor  Cockerell  speak  of  this 
alleged  tomb  of  Absalom  as  a  most  precious 
monument  of  antiquity,  and  insist  on  its  un- 
doubted identity,  and  its  '  perfect  correspondence 
with  holy  writ'  (Athenceum,  Jan.  28,  1843); 
which  holy  writ  says  no  more  than  that  Absalom 
did  erect  some  monument. 

ABSINTHIUM  QA^ivdiov  in  New  Test.,  hy 
which  also  the  Sept.  renders  the  Heb.  H3y? ; 
A.  V.  icormioood).  This  proverbially  bitter  plant 
is  used  in  the  Hebrew,  as  in  most  other  languages, 
metaphorically,  to  denote  the  moral  bitterness  of 
distress  and  trouble  (Deut.  xxix.  17  ;  Prov.  v  4  ; 
Jer.  ix.  14  ;  xxiii.  15  ;  Lam.  iii.  15, 19;  Amos  v. 
7  ;  vi.  12).  Thence  also  the  name  given  to  the 
fatal  star  in  Rev.  viii.  10,  11.  Artemisia  is  the 
botanical  name  of  the  genus  of  plants  in  which 
the  different  species  of  wormwoods  are  found.  The 
plants  of  this  genus  are  easily  recognised  by  the 
multitude  of  fine  divisions  into  which  the  leaves 
are  usually  separated,  and  the  numerous  clusters 
of  small,  round,  drooping,  greenish-yellow,  or 
brownish  flower-heads  with  which  the  branches  are 
laden.  It  must  be  understood  that  our  common 
wormwood  (Artemisia  absinthiuni)  does  not  ap- 
pear to  exist  in  Palestine,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  that  specially  denoted  by  the  Scriptural  term. 
Indeed  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  word  is 
intended  to  apply  to  all  the  plants  of  this  class 
that  grew  in  Palestine,  rather  than  to  any  one  of 
them  in  particular.  The  examples  of  this  genua 
that  have  been  found  in  that  country  are  : — 1.  Ar- 
temisia Judaica,  which,  if  a  particular  species 
be  intended,  is  probably  the  Absinthium  of  Scrip- 
ture. Rauwoln'  found  it  about  Bethlehem,  and 
Shaw  in  Arabia  anil  the  deserts  of  Numidia  plen- 
tifully. This  plant  is  erect  and  shrubby,  with 
stem  about  eighteen  inches  high.  Its  taste  is 
very  bitter ;  and  both  the  leaves  and  seeds  are 
much  used  in  Eastern  medicine,  and  are  reputed 
to  be  tonic,  stomachic,  and  anthelmintic.  2.  Arte- 
misia Romana,  which  was  found  by  Ilasselquist 
on  Mount  Tabor  (p.  281).  This  species  is  herba- 
ceous, erect,  with  stem  one  or  two  feet  high 
(higher  when  cultivated  in  gardens),  and  nearly 
upright  branches.  The  plant  has  a  pleasantly 
aromatic  scent ;  and  the  bitterness  of  its  taste  is 
so  tempered  by  the  aromatic  flavour  as  scarcely  to 
be  disagreeable.  3.  Artemisia  abrotanian,  found  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, and  eastward  even  to  China.  This  is  a 
hoary  plant,  becoming  a  shrub  in  warm  countries; 
and  its  brandies  bear  loose  panicles  of  nodding 
yellow  flower-heads.  It  is  bitter  and  aiomar*c 
with  a  very  strong  scent.     It  is  not  much  used  ;n 
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inedicme;  bui   the  branches  are  employed  in  im- 
parting  a  velloiv  dye  to  wool. 
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[  Artemisia  Judaica.] 

ABSTINENCE  is  a  refraining  from  the  use 
of  certain  articles  of  food  usually  eaten  ;  or 
from  all  food  during  a  certain  time  for  some 
particular  object.  It  is  distinguished  from 
Temperance,  which  is  moderation  in  ordinary 
food ;  and  from  Fasting,  which  is  abstinence 
from  a  religious  motive.  The  first  example  of 
abstinence  which  occurs  in  Scripture  is  that 
in  which  the  use  of  blood  is  forbidden  to  Noah 
(Gen.  ix.  20)  [Blood].  The  next  is  that  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  xxxii.  32  :  *  The  children  of  Is- 
rael eat  not  of  the  sinew  which  shrank,  which 
is  upon  J;he  hollow  of  the  thigh,  unto  this  day,  be- 
cause he  (the  angel)  touched  the  hollow  of  Jacob's 
thigh  in  the  sinew  that  shrank.'  This  practice  of 
particular  and  commemorative  abstinence  is  here 
mentioned  by  anticipation  long  after  the  date  of 
the  fact  rei'erred  to,  as  the  phrase  '  unto  this  day'  in- 
timates. No  actual  instance  of  the  practice  occurs 
in  the  Scripture  itself,  but  the  usage  has  always 
been  kept  up ;  and  to  the  present  day  the  Jews 
generally  abstain  from  the  whole  hind-quarter  on 
account  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  extracting 
the  particular  sinew  (Allen's  Modern  Judaism, 
p.  421).  By  the  law,  abstinence  from  blood  was 
confirmed,  and  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  even  lawful 
animals  was  forbidden,  if  the  manner  of  their  death 
rendered  it  impossible  that  they  should  be,  or  un- 
certain that  they  were,  duly  exsanguinated  (Exod. 
xxii.  31  ;  Deut.  xiv.  21).  A  broad  rule  was  also 
laid  down  by. the  law,  defining  whole  classes  of 
animals  that  might  not  be  eaten  (Lev.  xi.) 
[Animal  ;  Food].  Certain  parts  of  lawful  ani- 
mals, as  being  sac-red  to  the  altar,  were  also  inter- 
dicted. These  were  the  large  lobe  of  the  liver,  the 
kidneys  and  the  fat  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  tail 
Of  the  *  l'at -tailed'  sheep  (Lev.  iii.  9-11).  Every- 
thing consecrated  to  idols  was  also  forbidden 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  Id).  In  conformity  with  these  rules 
the  Israelites  abstained  generally  from  food  which 
was  more  or  less  in  use  among  Other  people.  In- 
stances of  abstinence  from  allowed  food  are  not 
frequent,  except  in  commemorative  or  afflictive 
fasts.  The  forty  days'  abstinence  of  Moses, 
Elijah,  and  Jesus  an-  peculiar  cases  requiring  to 
be  separately  considered  [Fasting].  The  priests 
were  commanded  to  abstain  from  wine  previous 
to  their  actual  ministrations  (Lev.  x.  9),  and  the 
same  abstinence  was  enjoined  to  the  Na/arites 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  separation  (Num. 
vi.  5),  A  constant  abstinence' of  this  kind  u  as,  at  a 
later  period,  voluntarily  undertaken  b)  rheRechab- 
ites  Jer.  ww.  hi.  18).  Among  the  early  Christian 
converts  there  were  some  who  defined  themselves 
hound  to  adhere  to  the  Mosaical  limitations  regard- 
ing (bod,  and  the\    icoordingly  abstained  from 


flesn  sacrificed  to  idols,  as  well  as  from  animals 
which  the  law  accounted  unclean  ;  while  others 
contemned  this  as  a  weakness,  and  exulted  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  his  followers  free. 
This  question  was  repeatedly  referred  to  St.  Paul, 
who  laid  down  some  admirable  rules  on  the 
subject,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  every  one 
was  at  liberty  to  act  in  this  matter  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  ;  but  that  the 
strong-minded  had  better  abstain  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  freedom  they  jwssessed,  whenever  it 
might  prove  an  occasion  of  stumbling  to  a  weak 
brother  (Rom.  xiv.  1-3  ;  1  Cor.  viii.).  In  another 
place  the  same  apostle  reproves  certain  sectaries 
who  should  arise,  forbidding  marriage  and  en- 
joining abstinence  from  meats  which  God  had 
created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  (1  Tim. 
iv.  3,  4).  The  council  of  the  apostles  at  Jeru- 
salem decided  that  no  other  abstinence  regarding 
food  should  be  imposed  upon  the  converts  than 
'  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  from  blood,  and  from 
things  strangled  '  (Acts  xv.  29). 

The  Essenes,  a  sect  among  the  Jews  which  is 
not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Scriptures*  led  a 
more  abstinent  life  than  any  recorded  in  the  sacred 
books.  As  there  is  an  account  of  them  elsewhere 
[Essenes],  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  here 
that  they  refused  all  pleasant  food,  eating  nothing 
.but  coarse  bread  and  drinking  only  water  ;  and 
that  some  of  them  abstained  from  food  altogether 
until  after  the  sun  had  set  (Philo,  De  lita  Con- 
templated, p.  692,  696). 

That  abstinence  from  ordinary  food  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Jews  medicinally  is  not.  shown  in 
Scripture,  but  is  more  than  probable,  not  only  as 
a  dictate  of  nature,  but  as  a  common  practice  of 
their  Egyptian  neighbours,  who.  we  are  informed 
by  Diodorus  (i.  82),  'being  persuaded  that  the  ma- 
jority of  diseases  proceed  from  indigestion  and  ex- 
cess of  eating,  had  frequent  recourse  to  abstinence, 
emetics,  slight  doses  of  medicine,  and  other  simple 
means  of  relieving  the  system,  which  some  {ar- 
sons were  in  the  habit  of  repeating  every  two  or 
three  days.1 

ABYSS  ("APvaoros).  The  Greek  word  means 
literally  'without bottom,'  but  actually  deep,  pro- 
found. It  is  used  in  the  Sept.  for  the  Hebrew 
Dinn,  which  we  find  applied  cither  to  the  ocean 
(Gen.  i.  2;  vii.  11),  or  to  the  under  world  (Ps. 
lxxi.  21  ;  cvii.  26).  In  the  New  Testament  it 
is  used  as  a  noun  to  describe  Hades,  or  the  place 
of  the  dead  generally  f  Rom.  x.  7  ) ;  but  mo» 
especially  that  part  of  Hades  in  which  the  so-jIs 
of  the  wicked  were  supposed  to  be  confined  Luke 
viii.  31;  Rev.  Lx.  1,  2.  11;  xx.  1.  i  com  p. 
2  Pet.  ii.  4).  In  the  Revelation  the  authorized 
version  invariably  renders  it  '  bottomless,  nit." 
elsewhere  k  deep.' 

Most  of  these  uses  of  the  word  are  explsjftessl  )  \ 
reference  to  some  of  the  cosmotogical  actions 
which  the  Hebrews  entertained  in  nmmuu  with 
other  Eastern  nations.      It   was   believed  lAut   the 

abyss,  hi  tea  of  fathomless  waters,  esooiupi 

thfl  w  hole  earth.       The  earth  floated  00  the  .d>\  -s, 

of  which  i»  covered  onlj   ■  small  o.u*.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  same  notion,  the  i  Led 

upon  the  waters,  or,  at  least,  h.i 

in  tl  beneath     Pi  i        I 

I    ndCt     these     \\  .iteis,     ,ile  I  OMOSJi     "I 

abyss,  the  wicked   were  raprsjMHted  as  groaning 

and    undergoing   Lfce   punishment    of   their    »iu*. 
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There  were  confined  the  Rephaim— those  old 
giants  who  while  living  caused  surrounding  na- 
tions to  tremble  (Prov.  ix.  18  ;  xxix.  16).  In 
those  dark  regions  the  sovereigns  of  Tyre,  Baby- 
lon, and  Egypt  are  described  by  the  prophets  as 
undergoing  the  punishment  of  their  cruelty  and 
pride  (Jer.  xxvi.  14  ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  10,  &c).  This 
was  '  the  deep1  into  which  the  evil  spirits  in  Luke, 
viii.  31,  besought  that  they  might  not  be  cast,  and 
which  was  evidently  dreaded  by  them  [Cosmo- 
gony ;  Hades]. 

The  notion  of  such  an  abyss  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  East.  It  was  equally  entertained 
by  the  Celtic  Druids,  who  held  that  Annum  (the 
deep,  the  low  port),  the  abyss  from  which  the 
earth  arose,  was  the  abode  of  the  evil  principle 
(Gwarthawn),  and  the  place  of  departed  spirits, 
comprehending  both  the  Elysium  and  the  Tarta- 
rus of  antiquity.  With  them  also  wandering  spirits 
were  called  Plant  annwn,  '  the  children  of  the 
deep'  (Davis's  Celtic  Researches,  p.  175  ;  Myth, 
and  Rites  of  the  B.  Druids,  p.  49). 

ABYSSINIA.     <  There  is  no  part  of  Africa, 
Egypt   being  excepted,    the  history  of  which  is 
connected  with   so  many    objects  of  interest  as 
Abyssinia.      A  region  of  Alpine  mountains,  ever, 
difficult  of  access  by  its  nature  and  peculiar  situ- 
ation, concealing  in   its    bosom  the  long-sought 
rsources  of  the  Nile,  and  the  still  more  mysterious 
torigin  of  its  singular  people,  Abyssinia  has  alone 
.preserved,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  its  peculiar  lite- 
,ratu;e  and  its  ancient  Christian  church.     W  hat 
:is  stH-1  more  remarkable,  it  has  preserved  existing 
iremains  of  a  previously  existing  and  wide-spread 
.Judaism,  .and  with  a  language  approaching  more 
tbjw.  .any  'living   tongue  to  the  Hebrew,  a  state  of 
■manners,  JB&L&  a  peculiar  character  of  its  people, 
which  represent  in   these  latter  days  the    habits 
and  .customs  ,of  the  .ancient  Israelites  in  the  times 
,of  Gideon  and  of  Jos  hua.     So  striking  is  the  re- 
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semblance  between  the  modern  Abyssinians  and 
the  Hebrews  of  old,  that  we  can  hardly  look  upon 
them  but  as  branches  of  one  nation ;  and  if  we 
tuid  not  convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and 
knt'w  not  for  certain  that  the  Abrahamidae  ori- 
ginated in  Clmldea,  and  to  the  north  ward  and 
eastward   -A'  Palestine,   we  might  frame  a  very 


probable  hypothesis,  which  should  bring  them 
down  as  a  band  of  wandering  shepherds  from  the 
mountains  of  Habesh  (Abyssinia),  and  identify 
them  with  the  pastor  kings,  who,  according  to 
Manetho,  multiplied  their  bands  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  being,  after  some  centuries,  expelled  thence 
by  the  will  of  the  gods,  sought  refuge  in  Judea, 
and  built  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Such  an  hy- 
pothesis would  explain  the  existence  of  an  almost 
Israelitish  people,  and  the  preservation  of  a  lan- 
guage so  nearly  approaching  to  the  Hebrew,  in 
intertropical  Africa.  It  is  certainly  untrue,  and 
we  find  no  other  easy  explanation  of  the  facts 
which  the  history  of  Abyssinia  presents,  and 
particularly  the  early  extension  of  the  Jewish 
religion  and  customs  through  that  country ' 
Pri  chard's  Physical  History  of  Man,  pp.  279, 
280). 

The  above  paragraph  will  suggest  the  grounds 
which  appear  to  entitle  Abyssinia  to  a  place 
in  a  Biblical  Cyclopaedia.  But  as  the  country 
has  no  physical  connection  with  Palestine — which 
is,  geographically,  our  central  object — a  parti- 
cular description  of  it  is  not  necessary,  and  \*. 
will  suffice  to  notice  the  points  of  inquiry  sug- 
gested by  the  quotation.  A  brief  outline  is  ai- 
that  seems  requisite. 

'  Abyssinia  '  is  an  European  improvement 
upon  the  native  name  of  '  Habesh."  That  this 
country  lies  to  the  south  of  Nubia,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Egypt,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bab-el-Mandah  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
Arabian  sea,  will  sufficiently  indicate  its  position. 
Abyssinia  is  a  high  country,  which  has  been 
compared  by  Humboldt  to  the  lofty  Plain  of 
Quito.  By  one  of  those  beautiful  synthetical 
operations  of  which  his  writings  oiler  so  many 
examples,  the  greatest  living  geographer,  Cari 
Ritter  of  Berlin,  has  established,  from  the  writings 
of  various  travellers,  that  the  high  country  of 
Habesh  consists  of  three  terraces,  or  distinct 
table-lands,  rising  one  above  another,  and  of 
which  the  several  grades  of  ascent  otter  themselves 
in  succession  to  the  traveller  as  he  advances  from 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (Erdkunde,  th.  i. 
s.  168).  The  first  of  these  levels  .is  the  plain  of 
Bahamegash:  the  second  level  is  the  plain  and 
kingdom  of  Tigre,  which  formerly  contained  the 
kingdom  of  Axum:  the  third  level  is  High 
Abyssinia,  or  the  kingdom  of  Amhara.  This 
name  of  Amhara  is  now  given  to  the  whole  king- 
dom, of  which  Gondar  is  the'  capital,  and  where 
the  Amharic  language  is  spoken,  eastward  of  the 
Takazze.  Amhara  Proper  is,  however,  a  moun- 
tainous province  to  the  south-east,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  Tegulat,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  empire,  and  at  one  period  the  centre  of  the 
civilization  of  Abyssinia.  This  province  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Gallas,  a  barbarous  people 
who  have  overcome  all  the  southern  parts  of 
Habesh.  The  present  kingdom  of  Amhara  is  vhe 
heart  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  abode  of  the  emperor, 
or  Negush.  It  contains  the  upper  course  of  the 
Nile,  the  valley  of  Dembea,  and  the  lake  Tzana. 
near  which  is  the  royal  city  of  Gondar,  and  like. 
wise  the  high  region  of  Gojam,  which  Bruce 
states  to  be  at  least  two  miles  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Abyssinia  is  inhabited  by  several  distinct  racer, 
who  are  commonly  included  under  the  name  of 
Habesh  or  Abyssins.     They  are  clearly   distin- 
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^uished  from  each  other  by  their  languages,  but 
have  moie  or  less  resemblance  in  manners  and 
physical  character.  These  races  are — 1.  The  Ti- 
franij  or  Abyssins  of  the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  which 
nearly  coincides  in  extent  with  the  old  kingdom 
of  Axurn.  They  speak  a  language  called  by 
Tellez  and  Ludolph  lingua  Tigrauia.  It  is  a 
corruption  or  modern  dialect  of  the  Gheez  or 
old  Ethiopic,  which  was  the  ancient  vernacular 
tongue  of  the  province ;  but  is  now  a  dead 
language  consecrated  to  literature  and  religious 
uses  [Ethiopic  Language],  and  the  modern 
language  of  Tigre  lias  been  for  more  than  five 
centuries  merely  an  oral  dialect.  2.  The  Amharas, 
who  have  been  for  ages  the  dominant  people  in 
Abyssinia;  the  genuine  Amhara  being  consi- 
dered as  a  higher  and  nobler  caste,  as  the  military 
and  royal  tribe.  Their  language — the  Amharic — 
now  extends  over  all  the  eastern  parts  of  Abjrs- 
sinia,  including  various  provinces,  some  of  which 
appear  at  one  time  to  have  had  vernacular  lan- 
guages of  their  own.  3.  The  Agows,  which  name 
is  borne  by  two  tribes,  who  speak  different  lan- 
guages and  inhabit  different  parts  of  Abyssinia. 
These  are  the  Agows  of  Damot,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  of  the  southern  provinces,  where  they 
are  settled  about  the  sources  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile;  and  the  Agows  of  Lasta,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Bruce,  are  Troglodytes,  living  in 
caverns  and  paying  the  same  adoration  to  the 
river  Takazze  which  those  of  Damot  pay  to 
the  Nile.  These  last  are  called  by  Salt  the 
Agows  of  Takazze  ;  and  although  they  scarcely 
differ  from  the  other  Abyssinians  in  physical  cha- 
racter, their  language  shows  them  to  be  a  distinct 
race  from  the  Persian  as  well  as  from  the  Am- 
hara. 4.  The  Falasha,  a  people  whose  present  con- 
dition suggests  many  curious  inquiries,  and  the 
investigation  of  whose  history  may  hereafter 
throw  light  upon  that  of  the  Abyssins,  and  of  their 
literature  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  They 
all  profess  the  Jewish  religion,  and  probably 
did  so  before  the  era  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Abyssins  to  Christianity.  They  themselves  pro- 
fess to  derive  their  origin  from  Palestine;  but  their 
language,  which  is  said  to  have  no  affinity  with 
the  Hebrew,  seems  sufficiently  to  refute  this  pre- 
n  nsion  |  Vater,  Milltridates,  t.  iii.)  According  to 
Bruce,  the  Falasha  were  very  powerful  at  the 
tirm;  of  the  conversion  of  the  Abyssins  to 
Christianity.  They  were  formerly  a  caste  of 
potters  and  tile-makers  in  the  low  country  of 
Dembea,  but,  owing  to  religious  animosities,  and 
being  weakened  by  long  wars,  they  were  driven 
out  thence^  and  took  refuge  among  rugged  and 
»ible  rocks,  in  the  high  ridge  called 
of  Samen,  where  they  live  under 
princes  of  their  own.  bearing  Hebrew  names,  and 
paying  tribute  to  the  Negush.  It  is  conjectured 
thai  the  Falasha  and  the  Agowt  were  at  one  time 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  parts 
oi  Abyssinia.  6.  Tiie  Ga/ut8s  a  pagan  tribe, 
with  a  distinct  language,  living  on  the  southern 
banks  of  the  Nile,  near  Damot.  6.  The  Gonffat 
and  Enareans.  The  former  inhabit  the  province 
of  Gonga,  and  have  a  language  distinct  from  all 
the  preceding,  but  the  same  which  ■  ~|M>k.n  by 
'be  people  of  Narea,  >>r  Enarea,  to  the  southward 
oi  Habesh.  7.  To  these  we  should  perhaps  now 
s<'d  the  (inlhis.  ;i  race  of  wandering  herdsmen, 
extensively  n  intertropica I  Aii i<u, 
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who  have  become,  during  the  last  century,  very 
formidable  by  their  numbers,  and  threaten  ro  over- 
whelm the  Abyssinian  empire. 

The  Abyssinians  are  to  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  black  races  of  men,  but  this  is  to  be 
received  with  some  explanation.  Without  entering 
into  particulars,  it  may  be  observed,  after  Ruppell 
{Reise  in  Abyssinien),  that  there  are  two  physical 
types  prevalent  among  the  Abyssinians.  The 
greater  number  are  a  finely-formed  people  of  the 
European  type,  having  a  countenance  and  fea- 
tures precisely  resembling  those  of  the  Bedouins 
of  Arabia.  To  this  class  belong  most  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  high  mountains  of  Samen.  and  of 
the  plains  around  LakeTzana,  as  well  as  the  Fa- 
lasha, or  Jews,  the  heathen  Grafats,  and  the  Agows, 
notwithstanding  the  variety  of  their  dialects.  The 
other  and  very  large  division  of  the  Abyssinian 
people  is  identified,  as  far  as  physical  traits  are 
concerned,  with  the  race  which  has  been  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Ethiopian.  This  race  is 
indicated  by  a  somewhat  flattened  nose,  thick 
lips,  long  and  rather  dull  eyes,  and  by  very 
strongly  crisped  and  almost  woolly  hair,  which 
stands  very  thickly  upon  the  head.  They  are 
.therefore  one  of  the  connecting  links  between  the 
Arabian  and  the  Negro  races,  being  separated 
from  the  former  by  a  somewhat  broader  line  than 
from  the  latter.  In  their  essential  characteristics 
they  agree  with  the  Nubians,  Berberines,  and 
native  Egyptians  (Prichard's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man, 
p.  285). 

Abyssinia  has  for  ages  been  united  under  one 
governor,  who  during  the  earliest  periods  resided  at 
Axum,  the  ancient  capital  of  Tigre ;  but  who  for 
some  centuries  past  has  resided  at  Gondar,  a 
more  central  part  of  the  kingdom.  For  ages  also 
the  Abyssins  have  been  Christians,  but  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  Judaism  which  appears  to 
have  been  previously  professed,  and  with  the  ex- 
ceptions which  have  been  already  indicated. 
Tigre,  in  which  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
empire,  was  the  country  in  which  Judaism  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  former  times  the  most  pre- 
valent. It  was  also  the  country  which  possessed, 
in  the  Gheez  or  ancient  Ethiopic.  a  Semitic  lan- 
guage. It  was.  moreover,  the  seal  of  civilization, 
which,  it  is  important  to  observe,  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia, 
and  to  have  had  nothing  Egyptian  or  Nubian 
in  its  character. 

These  observations  have  brought  us  hack  again 
to  the  difficulty  slated  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Pilchard,  which 
has  hitherto  been  considered  insuperable.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  difficulty  has  chiefly 
arisen  from  attempting  to  explain  all  the  \  he- 
nomena  on  a  single  principle:  whereas  tv 
at  least  contributed  to  produce  ihe  fol- 

lowing remarks  will  clearly   show  : — 

The  former  profession  of  Judaism  in  the  coun- 
try is  sufficient   to  account   for  the  class  of  ob- 

ances  and  notions  derivable  bom  the  M 
ritual,     which    are    \ery    numerous,    and    ap 
singular,  mixed  up  as  they  are  with   i  lly 

Christian  faith.  This,  however,  does  not 
for  Jewish  manners  and  customs,  or  foi 
istence  of  a  the 

Hebrew,  and  i  9  th* 

Gheez,  or  old  I  f 
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arising  t'rom  it,  without  any  marked  Cwange  of 
their  customs  or  language.  But  all  which  tliis 
leaves  unsolved  may,  to  our  apprehension,  be  very 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  now  gene- 
rally admitted  fact,  that  at  least  the  people  of 
Tigre,  who  possessed  a  Semitic  language  so 
nearly  resembling  the  Hebrew,  are  a  Semitic  co- 
lony, who  imported  into  Abyssinia  not  only  a 
Semitic  language,  but  Semitic  manners,  usages, 
and  modes  of  thought.  Whether  this  may  or 
may  not  be  true  of  the  Amhara  also,  depends  in 
a  great  degree  upon  the  conclusion  that  may  be 
reached  respecting  the  Amharic  language,  which, 
through  the  large  admixture  of  Ethiopic  and 
Arabic  words,  has  a  Semitic  appearance,  .  but 
may,  notwithstanding,  prove  to  be  fundamentally 
African.  At  all  events,  the  extent  to  which 
the  Gheez  language  has  operated  upon  it  would 
afford  a  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  Semitic 
colony  upon  the  native  population  :  which  is  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  desired  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  which  have  excited  so  much  inquiry 
and  attention. 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  identify  as  Semitic  the  manners  and  usages 
which  have  been  described  as  Hebrew,  we  would  • 
beg  to  call  attention  to  that  passage,  in  the  com- 
mencing extract,  which,  with  an  unintended 
significance,  intimates  that  these  customs  are 
those  of  the  early  times  of  Gideon  and  Joshua, 
when  the  Hebrews  had  not  been  long  subject  to  the 
peculiar  modifying  influences  of  the  Mosaical  in- 
stitutions. This  is  very  much  the  same  as  to  say 
that  the  customs  and  usages  in  view  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  type  of  Semitic  man- 
ners, rather  than  with  the  particular  type  which 
the  Mosaical  institutions  produced  ;  or,  m  other 
words,  that  they  resemble  the  manners  of  the  He- 
brews most  when  those  manners  had  least  departed 
from  the  general  standard  of  usages  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Semitic  family  of  nations. 
They  are,  therefore,  less  Hebrew  manners  than 
Semitic  manners,  and,  as  such,  are  accounted 
for  by  the  presence  of  Semitic  races  in  the  coun- 
try. In  point  of  fact,  travellers  who  derive  their 
first  notions  of  the  East  from  the  Bible,  when  they 
come  among  a  strange  people,  are  too  ready  to 
set  down  as  specifically  Hebrew  some  of  the 
more  striking  usages  which  attract  their  notice ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  they  are  generically  Oriental, 
or  at  least  Semitic,  and  are  Hebrew  also 
merely  because  the  Hebrews  were  an  Oriental 
people,  ai id'  had  Oriental  features,  habits,  and 
usages.  Our  conclusion,  ihen,  is,  that  the  former 
prevalence  of  the  Jewish  religion  in  Abyssinia 
accounts  for  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  ritual 
usages  ;  and  that  the  presence  of  one  (perhaps 
more  than  one)  paramount  Semitic  colony  ac- 
counts for  the  existence,  in  this  quarter,  of  a 
Semitic  language,  and  Semitic  (and  therefore 
Hebrew)  manners  and  visages.  We  entertain  a 
very  strong  conviction  that  this  conclusion  will 
be  corroborated  by  all  the  research  into  Abyssi- 
nian history  and  antiquities  which  may  here- 
after be  made. 

Having  thus  considered  the  question  which 
alone  authorized  the  introduction  of  this  article,  we 
reserve  for  other  articles  [Candace  ;  Ethiopia  ; 
Sheha,  Queen  of]  some  questions  connected  with 
Otner  points  in  the  history  of  Abyssinia,  espe- 
cially the    introduction    of  Judaism     into    that 


country.  Of  tne  numerous  books  which  ha***, 
been  written  respecting  Abyssinia,  the  Histories 
of  Tellez  and  Ludolph,  and  the  Travels  of 
Kramp,  Bruce,  Salt,  and  Ruppell,  are  the  most 
important :  and  an  admirable  digest  of  existing 
information  may  be  found  in  Ri iter's  Erdkunde, 
th.  i.,  and  (as  far  as  regards  ethnography  and 
languages)  in  Pri  chard's  Researches,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  vi.,  and  his  Natural  History  of  Man,  sect.  26. 

ACCAD  p3K  ;  Sept.  'ApxaS),  one  of  the  five 
cities   in    <  the   land    of  Shinar,'   or   Babylonia, 
which    are  said  to  have  been  built  by  Nimrod, 
or    rather    to  have    been    i  the   beginning    of   his 
kingdom'  (Gen.  x.  10).     Their  situation  has  been 
much  disputed.  yElian  (De  Animal,  xvi.  42)  men- 
tions that  in  the  district  of  Sittacene  was  a  river 
called  'Apyddws,  which  is  so  near  the  name  'Ap^aS 
which  the  LXX.  give  to  this   city,   that  Bochart 
was  induced  to  fix  Accad  upon  that  river  (Pha- 
leg.  iv.  17).     It  seems  that  several  of  the  ancient 
translators  found  in   their  Hebrew  MSS.  Achar 
("OK)  instead  of  Accad  ("DN)  (Ephrem  Syrus, 
Pseudo-Jonathan,  Targum  Hieros.,  Jerome,  Abul- 
faragi,  &c.)  ;  and  the  ease  with  which  the  similar 
letters  *1  and  1  might  be  interchanged  in  copying, 
leaves  it  doubtful  which  was  the  real  name.  Achar 
was  the  ancient  name  of  Nisi  bis  ;  and  hence  the 
Targumists     give    Nisibis    or    Nisibin    (|"QvjW) 
for  Accad,   and  they   continued  to  be  identified 
by  the  Jewish  literati  in  the  times  of  Jerome.  But 
the  Jewish  literati  have    always  been  deplorable 
geographers,  and  their  unsupported  conclusions  are 
worth  very  little.      Nisibis  is  unquestionably  too 
remote  northward   to  be  associated  with   Babel, 
Erech,  and  Calneh,  '  in  the  land  of  Shinar.''  These 
towns  could  not  have  been  very  distant  from  each 
other  ;  and  when  to  the  analogy  of  names  we  can 
add  that  of  situation  and  of  tradition,  a  strong 
claim  to  identity  is  established.     These  circum- 
stances unite  at  a  place  in  the  ancient  Sittacene, 
to  which  Bochart  had  been  led  by  other  analogies. 
The  probability  that  the  original  name  wa.$  Achar 
having  been  established,  the  attention  is  naturally 
drawn  to  the  remarkable  pile  of  ancient  buildings 
called  Akker-koof  in  Sittacene,  and  which  the 
Turks  know   as  Akker-i-Nimrood  and  Akker-i- 
Babil.    Col.  Taylor,  the  British  resident  at  Bagh- 
dad, who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
was  the  first  to  make  out  this   identification,  and 
to  collect  evidence  in  support  of  it;  and  to  his 
unpublished  communications  the  writer  and  other 
recent  travellers  are  indebted  for  their  statements 
on  the  subject.      The  Babylonian  Talmud  Blight 
be  expected  to  mention  the  site  ;  and  it  occurs 
accordingly  iui(h  r  the  name  of  Agyada.  It  occurs 
also   in  Maimonides   (Jud.  Chaz.  Tract.  Madee, 
fol.  25,  as  quoted  by  Hyde),  who  says, '  Abraham 
xl.annosnatus  cognovit  creatorem  suum';  and  im- 
mediately adds,  •  Extat  Aggada  ties  annos  natus.' 
Akker-koof  is  about  nine  miles  west,  of  the  Ti- 
gris, at  the  spot  where  that  river  makes  its  nearest 
approach  to  the  Euphrates.     The  heap  of  ruins 
to  which  the  name  of  Nimrod "s  Hill — 7W-/-.\7m- 
rood,  is  more  especially  appropriated,  consists  of 
a  mound  surmounted   by  a  mass   of  brick-work, 
which  looks  like  either  a  tower   or  an   irregular 
pyramid,  according  to  the  point  from  which  it  is 
viewed.     It  is  about   400  feet  in   circumference 
at  the  bottom,   and   rises  to  the  height  of  125  feet 
above  the  sloping  elevation  on  which  it  standi 
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The  rtiound,  which  seems  to  form  the  founda- 
tion of  the  pile,  is  a  mass  of  rubbish  accu- 
mulated by  the  decay  of  the  superstructure.  In 
the  ruin  itself,  the  layers  of  sun-dried  bricks,  of 
which  it  is  comiiosed,  can  be  traced  very  dis- 
tinctly. They  are  cemented  together  by  lime  or 
bitumen,  and  are  divided  into  courses  varying 
from  12  to  20  feet  in  height,  and  are  separated 
by  layers  of  reeds,  as  is  usual  in  the  more  an- 
cient remains  of  this  primitive  region.    Travellers 
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have  been  perplexed  to  make  out  the  use  of  this 
remarkable  monument,  and  various  strange  con- 
jectures have  been  hazarded.  The  embankments 
of  canals  and  reservoirs,  and  the  remnants  of 
brick-work  and  pottery  occupying  the  place  all 
around,  evince  that  the  Tel  stood  in  an  important 
city;  and,  as  its  construction  announces  it  to  be 
a  Babylonian  relic,  the  greater  probability  is  that 
it  was  one  of  those  pyramidal  structures  erected 
upon  high  places,  which  were  consecrated  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  served  at  once  as  the  temples 
and  the  observatories,  of  tnose  remote  times.  Such 
buildings  were  common  to  all  Babylonian  towns; 
and  those  which  remain  appeal"  to  have  been  con- 
structed more  or  less  on  the  model  of  that  in  the 
metropolitan  citv  of  Babvlon. 

ACCARON.     [Ekkon.] 

ACCENT.  Tliis  term  is  often  used  with  a 
very  wide  meaning  :  as  when  we  »say  that  a  per- 
son has  '  a  Scotch  accent,'  in  which  case  it  de- 
notes all  that  distinguishes  the  Scotch  from  the 
English  pronunciation.  We  here  confine  the 
word,  in  the  first  place,  to  mean  those  peculia- 
rities of  sound  for  which  grammarians  have  in- 
vented the  marks  called  accents;  and  we  natu- 
rally must  have  a  principal  reference  to  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek  languages.  Secondly, 
we  exclude  the  consideration  of  such  a  use  of 
accentual  marks  (so  called)  as  prevails  in  the 
French  language;  in  which  they  merely  denote 
a  certain  change;  in  the  quality  of  a  sound 
Attributed  to  a  rowel  or  diphthong.  It  is  evident 
that,  had   a  sufficient   number  of  alphabetical 

VOWels    been    invented,    the    accents      in    Mich     a 

sense)  would  have  been  superseded.     While  the 

Hebrew  and  Greek  languages   are   hnc  our  chief 
end.  yet.  in  order  to  pas-,    iVoni    the    known  to  the 

unknown,  we  shall  throughout  refer  to  our  own 

tongue  as  the  b«t  source  of  illustration.      In   this 

respect,  we  undoubtedly  oventep  the  proper  limits 

of   a    Biblical     Cyclopaedia  j     but     weave    in     a 

manner  constrained  so  to  do,  since  the  whole  sub- 
ject  is  misrepresented  or    very    defectively    ex- 


plained in  most  English  grammars:  and  if  we 
abstained  from  this  full  exposition,  many  reader* 
vyould  most  probably,  after  all,  misunderstand 
our  meaning. 

Even  after  the  word  accent  has  been  thus 
limited,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  term;  it  has 
still  a  double  sense,  according  to  which  we  name 
it  either  oratorical  or  vocabular.  By  the  latter, 
we  mean  the  accent  which  a  word  in  isolation 
receives  ;  for  instance,  if  we  read  in  a  vocabulary  . 
while  by  oratorical  accent  we  understand  thai 
which  words  actually  have  when  read  aloud  or 
spoken  as  parts  of  a  sentence. 

The  Greek  men  of  letters,  who,  after  the  Ma- 
cedonian kingdoms  had  taken  their  final  form 
invented  accentual  marks  to  assist  foreigners 
in  learning  their  language,  have  (with  a  single 
uniform  exception)  been  satisfied  to  indicate 
the  vocabular  accent:  but  the  Hebrew  gram- 
marians aimed,  when  the  pronunciation  of  the 
old  tongue  was  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  at 
indicating  by  marks  the  traditional  inflections  of 
the  voice  with  which  the  Scriptures  were  to  be 
read  aloud  in  the  synagogues.  In  consequence, 
they  have  introduced  a  very  complicated  system 
of  accentuation  to  direct  the  reader.  Some  of 
their  accents  (so  called)  are,  in  fact,  stops,  others 
syntactical  notes,  which  served  also  as  guides  to 
the  voice  in  chanting. 

In  intelligent  reading  or  speaking,  the  vocal 
organs  execute  numerous  intonations  which  we 
have  no  method  of  representing  on  paper  :  espe- 
cially such  as  are  called  inflections  or  slides  by 
teachers  of  elocution  :  but  on  these  a  book  might 
be  written  ;  and  we  can  here  only  say,  that  the 
Masoretic  accentuation  of  the  Hebrew  appears  to 
have  struggled  to  depict  the  rhythm  of  sen- 
tences ;  and  the  more  progress  has  been  made 
towards  a  living  perception  of  the  language,  the 
higher  is  the  testimony  borne  by  the  learned  to 
the  success  which  this  rather  cumbrous  system 
has  attained.  The  rhythm,  indeed,  was  pro- 
bably a  sort  of  chant;  since  to  this  day  the 
Scriptures  are  so  recited  by  the  Jews,  as  also  the 
Koran  by  the  Arabs  or  Turks  :  nay,  in  Turkish) 
the  same  verb  (oqumag)  signifies  to  sing  ami  to 
read.  But  this  chant  by  no  means  attains  the 
sharp  discontinuity  of  European  singing  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  voice  slides  from  note  to  note.  Mo- 
notonous as  the  whole  sounds,  a  deeper  Study  of 
the  expression  intended  might  probably  lead  to  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  Masoretic  ace 

Wherein  the  Accent  consists. —  In  ordinary 
European  words,  one  syllable  is  pronounced  with 
a  peculiar  stress  of  the  voi.e  ;  and  is  then  said  to 
be  accented.  In  our  own  language,  the  rJXMl 
obvious  accompaniment  of  this  stress  on  the 
syllable  is  a  greater  clearness  of  sound  in  the 
vowel;  insomuch  that  ■  very  short  vowel  eannot 
take  the  primary  accent  in  English.  Neverthe^ 
les>*  it  is  very    far  from   the    truth,    that  accented 

vowels  and   syllables   are   necessarily    long,   <  I 

longer    than    the    unaccented    in    the   same  word; 
of  which  we  shall  speak  afterw  ards.        In  1U1 
tion,  however,  of  the  loss   of   clearness  in  a  fOWe^ 
occasioned  by  a  loss  of  accent,    we   may  compare 
fl  c'oitcst  with  tit  amtftt  ■'   ''qiial  with  .  it. 

which  the  syllables  con,  r/inil,  art"  snundetl  with  m 

very  obscure  vowel  when  unaccented. 

Let  us  obeen  e,   in  i  vowel 

sound  changes  through   tramp  i     f  the  u> 
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cent,  the  Hebrew  grammarians—  -instead  of  trust- 
ing that  the  voice  will  of  itself  modify  the  vowel 
v/hen  the  accent  is  shifted — generally  think  it 
necessary  to  depict  the  vowel  differently :  which 
is  one  principal  cause  of  the  complicated  changes 
of  the  vowel  points.  . 

A  second   concomitant  of  the   accent  is  less 
marked   in   English  than  in   Italian  or  Greek  ; 
namely — a  musical  elevation   of  the  voice.     On 
a    piano   or   violin    we   of  course    separate    en- 
tirely the  stress  given  to  a  note  (which  is  called 
forte  and  staccato)  from  its  elevation  (which  may 
be  a,  or  c,  or  f)  ;  yet.  in  speech  it  is  natural  to 
execute  in  a  higher  tone,  or,  as  we  improperly 
term  it,  in  a  higher  key,  a  syllable  on  which  we 
desire  to  lay  stress:  possibly  because  sharp  sounds 
are  more  distinctly  heard  than  flat  ones.     Practi- 
cally, therefore,   accent  embraces  a  slide   of  the 
voice  into  a  higher  note,   as  well  as  an  emphasis 
on  the  vowel ;  and  in  Greek  and  Latin  it  would 
appear   that   this    slide  upwards   was    the    most 
marked  peculiarity  of  accent,  and  was  that  which 
gained   it  the  names  irpoauS'iix,  accent  us.     Even 
at  the  present  day,  if  we  listen  to  the  speech  of  a 
Greek  or  Italian,  we  shall  observe  a  marked  ele- 
vation in  the  slides  of  the  voice,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  great,  vivacity,  even  where  no  pecu- 
liar sentiment  is  intended.     Thus,  if  a  Greek  be 
requested  to  pronounce  the  words  aocpia  (wisdom), 
•rrapa&oXri  (parable),  his   voice    will   rise  on  the 
i  and  Vj  in  a  manner  never  heard  from   an  Eng- 
lishman.    In  ancient  Greek,  however,  yet  greater 
nicety  existed ;  for  the  voice  had  three  kinds  of 
accent,  or  slides,  which  the   grammarians  called 
flat,  sharp,  and   circumflex  ;  as  in  r\s,  ris ;  irov. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  remarked,  that  this 
flat  accent  was   solely   oratorical ;    for  when  a 
word  was  read  in  a   vocabulary,  or  named   in 
isolation,   or  indeed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  it 
never  took  the  flat  accpnt,  even  on  the  last  syl- 
lable ;  except,   it  would  seem,    the  word  rh,    a 
certain  one.  In  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  however, 
the  simple  accent  (for  we  are  not  speaking  of  the 
circumflex)  on  a  penultima  or  antepenultima  was 
always  sharp,  and  on  a  last  syllable  was  flat.   Pos- 
sibly a  stricter  attention  to  the  speech  of  the  best 
educated  modem  Greeks,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to 
that  of  their  peasants  in  isolated  districts,  might 
detect  a  similar  peculiarity  :•  but  it  is  generally 
Welieved  that  it  has  been  lost,  and  some  uncer- 
tainty therefore  naturally  rests  on  the  true  pro- 
nunciation.    On  the  whole,   it  is  most  probable 
that  the  flat  accent  was  a  stress  of  the  voice  ut- 
tered in  a  lower  note,  much  as  the  second  accent 
in  grandfather  y  that  the  sharp  accent  was  that 
which  prevails   in  modern  Greek,   and  has  been 
above  described  ;    and  that  the  circumflex  com- 
bined  an  upward  and  a  downward  slide  on  the 
same  vowel.     The  last,  was  naturally  incapable 
of  being  executed,  unless  the  vowel  was   long ; 
but    the  other  two  accents  could  exist  equally 
well  on  a  short  vowel. 

In  English  elocution  various  slides  are  to  be 
heard,  more  complicated  than  the  Greek  cir- 
cumflex ;  but  with  us  they  are  wholly  oratorical, 
never  vocabular.  Moreover,  they  are  peculiar  to 
vehement  or  vivacious  oratory  ;  being  abundant 
in  familiar  or  comic  speech,  and  admissible 
also  in  high  pathetic  or  indignant  declamation: 
hut  they  are  almost  entirely  excluded  from  tran- 
quil and  serious  utterance. 


FecoKJ.zry  Accent. — On  the  same  word,  when 
it  consists  of  many  syllables,  a  double  accent  if 
frequently^  heard,  certainly  in  English,  and  pro- 
bably in  most  languages ;  but  in  our  own   tongue 
one  of  the  two  is  generally  feebler  than  the  ether, 
and  may  be  called  secondary.     If  we  agree  to 
denote  this  by  the  flat  accent  (A)  of  the  Greeks, 
we  may  indicate  as  follows  our  double  accent : 
consideration,  disobedience,  unpretending; 
secondary,  accessory,  peremptorily. 
We  have  purposely  selected  as  the  three  last  ex- 
amples cases  in  which  the  secondary  accent  fall* 
on  a  very  short  or  obscure  vowel,  such  as   can 
never  sustain  the  primary  accent. 

In  some  cases,  two  syllables  intervene  between 
the  accents,  and  it  may  then  be  difficult  to  say 
which  accent  is  the  principal.  In  aristocrat, 
equalize,  antidote,  the  first  syllable  has  a  stronger 
accent  than  the  last ;  but  in  aristocratic,  equali- 
zation, antediluvian,  they  seem  to  be  as  equal  as 
possible,  though  the  latter  catches  the  ear  more. 
In  aristocracy,  the  former  is  beyond  a  doubt 
secondary ;  but  here  the  two  are  separated  by 
only  one  syllable.  Predetermination  has  three 
accents,  of  which  the  middlemost  is  secondary. 

In  the  Greek  language  a  double  accent  is  some- 
times found  on  one  word ;  but  only  when  the 
latter  is  superinduced  by  some  short  and  subor- 
dinate word  which  hangs  upon  the  other.  .Such 
short  words  are  called  enclitics,  and  form  a  class 
by  themselves  in  the  language,  as  they  cannot  be 
known  by  their  meaning  or  form.  By  way  of 
example  we  may  give,  rvpavvos  ris  (a  certain 
usurper),  olSd  ere  (I  know  thee).  In  these  cases, 
we  observe  that  the  two  accents,  if  both  are  sharp, 
are  found  on  alternate  syllables,  as  in  English ; 
but  whether  one  of  them  was  secondary  we  do 
not  know.  If  the  former  is  a  circumflex,  the 
latter  is  on  the  following  syllable.  Occasionally, 
two  or  more  enclitics  follow  each  other  in  suc- 
cession, and  produce  a  curious  combination ;  as, 
ei7ras  ttov  ri  fxoi.'  These  accents,  however,  are 
not  vocabular,  but  oratorical. 

The  Hebrews  have,  in  many  cases,  secondary 
accents,  called  a  foretone,  because  with  them  it 
always  precedes  the  principal  accent  (or  'tone'), 
as,  3J*13,  katcbh ;  the  intermediate  and  un- 
accented vowel  being  in  such  cases  exceedinsrlv 
short  and  obscure,  so  that  some  grammarians 
refuse  to  count  it  at.  all.  This  foretone  is  de- 
scribed as  a  stress  of  the  voice  uttered  in  a  lower 
note,  and  therefore  may  seem  identical  in  sound 
with  the  flat  accent  of  the  Greeks.  It  differs, 
however,  in  being  always  accompanied  with  the 
sharp  accent  on  the  same  word,  and  in  being 
vocabular,  not  merely  oratorical. 

On  the  Plate  of  the  Accent. — A  great  different* 
exists  between  different  languages  as  to  the  place 
of  the  accent.  In  Hebrew  it  is  found  solely  on 
the  last  syllable  and  last  but  one,  and  is  assumed 
systematically  by  many  grammatical  terminations, 
as  in  Melek  (for  Mdlk),  a  king.  pi.  MeVakfm. 
This  is  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  analogies  of 
English,  that  it  has  been  alleged  (Latham  On  tht 
English  Language)  that  Princess  is  the  only 
word  in  which  our  accent  falls  on  a  final  inflec- 
tion. The  radical  contrast  of  all  this  to  our 
<>w::  idiom  leads  to  a  perverse  pronunciation  0/ 
most  Hebrew  names  :  thus  we  say  Isaiah,  Ne* 
bemiah.  Canaan.  I'srael — although  with  their  tru» 
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accent  they  are  Isaiah,  Nehemyah,  Cana-an, 
Isra-el  ;  to  say  nothing  of  other  peculiarities  of 
the  native  sound.  In  Greek,  the  accent  is 
found  on  any  of  the  three  last  syllahles  of  a 
word ;  the  circumflex,  only  on  the  two  last.  In 
the  Latin  language,  it  is  very  remarkahle  that 
(except  in  the  case  of  monosyllables)  the  accent 
never  fell  on  the  last  syllable,  but  was  strictly 
confined  to  the  penultima  and  antepenultima. 
This  peculiarity  struck  the  Greek  ear,  it  is  said, 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  sound  of  Latin,  as 
it  gave  to  it  a  pompous  air.  It  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  any  thoughtful  Greek  seri- 
ously imputed  it  to  Roman  prkle,  since  we  are 
told  that  the  yEolic  dialect  of  Greek  itself  agreed 
in  this  respect  with  the  Latin  (See  Foster  On 
Accent  and  Quantity,  ch.  iv.).  The  Latin  ac- 
centuation is  remarkable  for  having  the  place  of 
the  accent  dictated  solely  by  euphony,  without  • 
reference  to  the  formation  or  meaning  of  the 
word ;  in  which  respect  the  Greek  only  partly 
agrees  with  it,  chiefly  when  the  accent  falls  on 
the  penultima  or  antepenultima.  The  Latin 
accent,  however,  is  guided  by  the  quantity  of 
the  penultimate  syllable;  the  Greek  accent  by 
the  quantity  of  the  ultimate  vowel  The  rules 
are  these  : — 

I .  Greek  :  '  When  the  last  vowel  is  long,  the 
accent  is  on  the  penultima  ;  when  the  last  vowel 
is  short,   the   accent   is    on   the    antepenultima.' 
Oxytons  are  herein  excepted.     2.  Latin  :  '  When 
the  penultimate  syllable  is  long,  the   accent  is 
upon  it;  when  short,  the  accent  is  on  the  ante- 
penultima.    Every  dissyllable  is  accented  on  the 
penultima.'    Accordingly,  the  Greek  accent,  even 
*m  the  cases  of  the  very  same  noun,  shifted  in  the 
following  curious  fashion  :    N.  ai/dpwiros,  G.  dv- 
Qpwirov,  1).  avdpa>iro\  Ac.  &u6puiroy,  and  in  Latin, 
rather   differently,    yet,   with    an   equal    change, 
N.  Sermo,  G.  Scrmmiis,  &c.     It  is   beyond   all 
question  that  the  above  rule  in  Greek  is  genuine 
and  correct  (though  it  does  not  apply  to  oxytons, 
that  is,  to  words  accented  on   the.  last  syllable, 
and  lias  other  exceptions  which  the  Greek  gram- 
mars will  tell)  ;   but  there  is  a  natural   difficulty 
among  Englishmen  to   believe  it,  since   we   have 
he.  ii   taught  to  pronounce  Greek  with  the  accen- 
tuation of  Latin  ;  a  curious  and  hurtful  corrup- 
tion, to  which  the  influence  of  Erasmus  is  said  to 
have  principally  contributed.     It  deserves  to  be 
rioted  that  the   modern  Greeks,  in  pronouncing 
their  ancient  words,  retain,  with  much  accuracy 
on  the  whole,  die  ancient  rules  of  accent  ;   but  in 
words  of    recent    invention   or  introduction   they 
follow  the  rule,  which  seems  natural  to  an  English- 
man, of  hoping  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable 
through  all  cases  of  a  noun.    Thus,  although  they 
sound  as  of  old,  N.  &vQp<j>iros,  G.  avOpoorrov,   yet 
in  the  word  icokwvt],  a  lady,  which  is  quite  recent, 
we  find  (plural  ),  N.  al  kokwv€S,  G.  tuu  kokwvwu, 
&c.     Similarly,  o  Ka-Kndi'os,  the  captain,  G.  rod 
KCLTTiTtivov,  &c.      This    is    only   one  out    of  many 
marks    that,  the    modem  Greek   has    losl  the  nice 

appreciation  of  the  quantity  or  time  of  vowel 
•uunds.  which  characterized  the  ancient. 

In  all  Latin  or  Greelc  words  which  we  import 

Into  English,  so    long   as    we    feel    tlnni    to   I 
reign,  we  adhere  lo  the  Latin    rules   of  accentua- 
tion as  veil  as  we   Know  how  :  thus,  in 
democracy,   democrdticttl  :    philosophy,   /</ 
phiccl ;  astrowmy,  <  \cal;  dot 
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mesticity,  domestication  ;  possible,  possibility ; 
barbarous,  barbarity.  But  the  moment  we  treat 
any  of  these  words  as  natives,  we  follow  our  own 
rule  of  keeping  the  accent  on  the  radical  syl- 
lable ;  as  in  bi.rbarousness,  where  the  Saxon 
ending,  ness,  is  attached  to  the  foreign  word. 
With  the  growth  of  the  language,  we  become 
more  and  more  accustomed  to  hear  a  long  train 
of  syllables  following  the  accent.  Thus,  we 
have  comfort,  comfortable,  comfortableness ;  par- 
liament, parliamentary,  which  used  *o  be  parlia- 
mentary. 

In  many  provinces  of  England,  and  in  par- 
ticular families,  the  older  and  better  pronun- 
ciations, contrary,  industry,  keep  their  place,  in- 
stead of  the  modem  contrary,  industry.  The 
new  tendency  has  innovated  in  Latin  words  so 
far,  that  many  persons  say  mimical,  contemplate, 
inculcate,  decorous,  sonorous,  and  even  concord- 
ance, for  inimical,  contemplate,  &c.  ,  'Alexander 
has  supplanted  v Alexander.  In  the  cases  of  con 
cordance,  clamorous,  and  various  others,  it  is 
probable  that  the  words  have  been  made  to  follow 
the  pronunciation  of  concord,  clamor,  as  in  native 
English  derivatives.  The  principle  of  change,  to 
which  we  have  been  pointing,  is  probably  deeir- 
seated  in  human  speech ;  for  the  later  Attics  are 
stated  to  have  made  a  similar  innovation  in  va- 
rious words;  for  example,  ^Rschylus  and  Thucy- 
dides  said  bp.oios,  rpoiraiov,  but  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, bfxoios,  rpoiraiov. 

If  the  principal  accent  is  very  distant  from  one 
end  of  a  long  word,  a  great  obscurity  in  the  dis- 
tant, vowel-sounds  results,  which  renders  a  word 
highly  unmusical,  and  quite  unmanageable  to 
poetry.  This  will  be  seen  in  such  pronunciations 
as  parliamentary .  peremptorily. 

In  Hebrew  the  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited 
in  a  contrary  way,  the  early  vowels  of  a  word 
being  apt  to  become  extremely  short,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accent  being  delayed  to  the  end. 

Thus,  ^>riX,  6he%  a  tent,   pi.  DJ77JK,  ohalfm; 

IpPj?,    qdteVi,    they   killed  ;    *n}TO&    qntal'hu, 

they  killed  him.  Oratorical  reasons  occasionally 
induce  a  sacrifice  of  the  legitimate  vocabular 
accent.  In  English  this  happens  chiefly  in  cases 
of  antithesis  ;  as  when  the  verbs,  which  would 
ordinarily  be  sounded  increase 'and  decrease,  re- 
verse their  accent  in  order  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  contrasted  syllables;:  'He  must  in- 
crease, but  I  must  deer 

This  change  is  intended,  not  for  mere  euphony, 
but    to   assist  the   meaning.      Variety  and  el 
seem  to  be  aimed  at   in   the  following  Hebrew 
example,  which   Ewald   has   noticed,  and   which 
seems  to  indicate  that  more  of  the  same  sort  must 
remain   to   be  discovered:   Judges  \.   12,  *Uri, 
"art,  Debord  :  *Lri, '-  ri,  dabbiri  shir ,•  which,  after 
Ewald,  we  may  imitate  by  translating  thus, 
then,  up  then.  I  )■  bomb  :  up  then,  up  then,  utt 
song.'     The  Greek  and  Hebrew  Ian  more* 

ever,  in  the  pause  of  a  sentence,  modified  th*. 
accent  without  reference  to.  the  meaning  of  the 

words.      Thus  the   verb  ordinarily  sound 

gade*l  .  with  ■  very  ihort   penultimate  vow< 

comes  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 

with  a  long  and  accn  ■  ••  aids 

//.  I        ■/;;.     $    131,     I  '*     HU> 
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gnage  also  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  changes  a 
dat.  accent  into  a  sharp  one ;  lor  instance,  the 
word  rip}}  (honor)  bei'ure  a  pause  becomes  Tip.ri\ 
but  no  elongation  of  vowels  ever  accompanies  this- 
phenomenon. 

Accent  in  Compound  Words. — It  is  principally 
by  the  accent  that  the  syllables  of  a  word  are 
joined  into  a  single  whole  ;  and  on  this  account 
a  language  with  well-defined  accentuation  is 
(caeteris  paribus)  so  much  the  easier  to  be  under- 
stood when  heard,  as  well  as  so  much  the  more 
musical.  This  function  of  the  accent  is  dis- 
tinctly perceived  by  us  in  such  words  of  our  lan- 
guage as  have  no  other  organized  union  of  their 
parts.  To  the  eye  of  a  foreigner  reading  an 
English  book,  steam-boat  appears  like  two  words; 
especially  as  our  printers  have  an  extreme  dislike 
of  hyphens,  and  omit  them  whenever  the  cor- 
rector of  the  press  will  allow  it.  In  Greek  or. 
Persian  two  such  words  would  be  united  into  one 
by  a  voicel  of  union,  which  is  certainly  highly 
conducive  to  euphony,  and  the  compound  would 
appear  in  the  form  steamiboat  or  steamobutos. 
As  we  are  quite  destitute  of  such  apparatus  (in 
spite  of  a  few  such  exceptions  as  handicraft, 
mountebank),  the  accent  is  eminently  important; 
by  which  it  is  heard  at  once  that  steamboat  is 
a  single  word.  In  fact,  we  thus  distinguish  be- 
tween a  stonebox  and  a  stme  box;  the  former 
meaning  a  box  for  holding  stones,  the  latter  a  box 
made  of  stone.  Mr.  Latham  (Engl.  Language, 
§  234)  has  ingeniously  remarked  that  we  may 
read  the  following  lines  fro.n  Ben  Jonson  in  two 
ways : 

'  An'd  thy  silvershining  quiver' — 
or,  '  An'd  thy  silver  shining  quiver' — - 
with  a  slight  difference  of  sense. 

The  Hebrew  language  is  generally  regarded  as 
quite  destitute  of  compound  words.  It  possesses, 
nevertheless,  something  at  least  closely  akin  to 
them  in  (what  are  called)  nouns  in  regimen. 
Being  without  a  genitive  case,  or  any  particle 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  English  pre- 
position of,  they  make  up  for  this  by  sounding 
two  words  as  if  in  combination.  The  former 
word  loses  its  accent,  and  thereby  often  incurs  a 
shortening  and  obscuration  of  its  vowels ;  the 
voice  hurrying  on  to  the  latter.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  English  pronunciation  of  ship 
of  war,  man  of  war,  man  at  arms,  phrases  which, 
by  repetition,  have  in  spirit  become  single  words, 
the  first  accent  being  lost.  Many  such  exist  in 
our  language,  though  unregistered  by  gram- 
marians— in  fact,  even  in  longer  phrases  the  phe- 
nomenon is  observable.  Thus,  Secretary  at  War, 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  have  very  audibly  bui 
one  predominating  accent,  on  the  last  syllable. 

So,  in  Hebrew,  from   pvTn,  x^ZZ(~nJn' nt  a  vision, 

comes    H/ v  jVTn,    xezydn-laild)   vision   of    the 

night  (Jot)  xx.  8).  That  every  such  case  is  fairly 
to  be  regarded  as  a  compound  noun  was  remarked 
by  Dr.  Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  who  urged  that 
otherwise,  in  Isaiah  \\.  20,  we  ought  to  render  the 
words  '  the  idols  of  his  silver  ;'  whereas,  in  fact, 
the  exact  representation  of  the  Hebrew  in  Greek 
is  not  efSccAa  apyvpov-avTov,  but,  so  to  say, 
apyvpel5u>\a  avrov.  In  Greek  compounds  the 
position  of  the  accent  is  sometimes  a  very  cri- 
tical matter  in  distinguishing  active  and  passive 


meanings  of  epithets.  Thus,  pwTpSKTovos  mean* 
mother-slain,  or  slain  by  one's  mother;  while 
jx^rpoKTovos  is  mother-slaying,  or  slaying  one's 
mother.  Such  distinctions,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  confined  to  a  very  small  class  of 
compounds. 

Sense  of  a  simple  word  modified  by  the  Ac- 
cent.— It  is  familiarly  remarked  in  our  English 
grammars,  that  (in  words  of  Latin  origin,  gene- 
rally imported  from  French)  we  often  distinguish 
a  verb  from  a  noun  by  putting  the  accent  on  the 
penultimate  syllable  of  the  noun  and  the  ulti- 
mate of  the  verb.  Thus,  we  say,  an  insult,  to 
insidt ;  a  contest,  to  contest ;  &c,  &c.  The  dis- 
tinction is  so  useful,  that  in  doubtful  cases  it 
appears  desirable  to  abide  by  the  rule,  and  to 
say  (as  many  persons  do  say)  a  perfume,  to  per- 
flme;  details,  to  detail :  the  contents  of  a  book, 
to  content ;  &c.  It  is  certainly  curious  that  the 
very  same  law  of  accent  pervades  the  Hebrew 
language,  as  discriminating  the  simplest  tiiliteral 

noun  and  verb.  Thus,  we  .have  ~Q'Q,  melek. 
king ;  *]?£,  mdldk,  he  ruled.  In  the  Greek  lan- 
guage the  number  of  nouns  is  very  considerable 
in  which  the  throwing  of  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable  seriously  alters  the  sense ;  as,  rpoiros,  a 
manner  ;  rpo-nos,  the  leather  of  an  oar  :  dvubs, 
anger  or  mind;  66/j.os,  garlic  :  Kpluccu,  judging  ; 
Kpivtbv,  a  lily-bed  :  tijxos,  a  shoulder;  wfxbs,  cruel. 
A  very  extensive  vocabulary  of  such  cases  is  ap- 
pended to  Scapula's  Greek  Lexicon. 

Belation  of  Accent  to  Bhythm  and  Metre. — 
Every  sentence  is  necessarily  both  easier  to  the 
voice  and  pleasanter  to  the  ear  when  the  whole  is 
broken  up  into  symmetrical  parts,  with  conve- 
nient pauses  between  them.  The  measure  of  the 
parts  is  marked  out  by  the  number  of  principal 
beats  of  the  voice  (or  oratorical  accents)  which 
each  claxise  contains ;  ami  when  these  are  so 
regulated  as  to  attain  a  certain  musical  uniformity 
without  betraying  art,  the  sentence  has  the  pleas- 
ing rhythm  of  good  prose.  "When  art  is  not 
avowed,  and  yet  is  manifest,  this  is  unpleasing, 
as  seeming  to  proceed  from  affectation  and  in- 
sincerity. When,  however,  the  art  is  avowed,  we 
call  it  no  longer  rhythm,  but  metre;  and  with 
the  cultivation  of  poetry,  more  and  more  melody 
has  been  exacted  of  versifiers. 

To  the  English  ear,  three  and  four  beats  of  tli6 
voice  give  undoubtedly  the  most  convenient  length 
of  clauses.  Hence,  in  what  is  called  poetical 
prose,  it  will  be  found  that  any  particularly  me- 
lodious passage,  if  broken  up  into  lines  or  verses, 
yields  generally  either  three  or  four  beats  in  every 
verse.  For  example : 
'  Where  is  the  maid  of  Ar'van  ? 

Gone,  as  a  vision  of  the  night. 

Where  shall  her  lover  look  for  her? 

The  hall,  which  once  she  gladdened,  is  desolate.' 

But  no  poetical  prose,  not  even  translations  of 
poetry  which  aim  at  a  half-metrical  air,  will  be 
found  to  retain  constantly  the  threefold  and  four- 
fold  accent.  To  produce  abruptness,  half  lines, 
containing  but  two  accents,  are  thrown  ir  ;  and 
in  smoother  feeling  clauses  of  live  accents  which 
often  tend  to  become  the  true  English  blank 
verse.  All  longer  clauses  are  composite,  and  car 
be  resolved  into  three  and  three,  lour  and  ihree, 
(bur  artd  four,  &c.     To  illustrate  this,  let  us  tak« 
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a  jjassage  of  t.ie  Old  Testammt  in   the  common 
English  translation.     Habakkuk  iii.  2  : 
Vh,  Lord ! 

1  have  heard  thy  speech;  and  was  afraid. 
O'h  Lord ! 

Revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years ! 

In  the  midst  of  the  years  make  known! 

In  wrath  remember  mercy! 

God  came  from  Teman, 

And  the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran. 

His  glory  covered  the  heavens, 

And  the  earth  was  full  of  his  praise. 

His  brightness  was  as  the  light, 

He  had  horns  coming  out  of  his  hind, 

And  there  was  the  hiding  of  his  power.'  &c.  &c. 

The  accent  which  we  have  been  here  describ- 
ing as  the  source  of  rhythm  is  strictly  the  orco- 
iorical  accent.  As  this  falls  only  on  the  more 
emphatic  words  of  the  sentence,  it  is  decidedly 
strong,  and,  in  comparison  with  it,  all  the  feebler 
and  secondary  accents  are  unheard,  or  at  least 
uncounted.  Nor  is  any  care  taken  that  the  suc- 
cessive accents  should  be  at  equable  distances. 
Occasionally  they  occur  on  successive  syllables  ; 
much  oftener  at  the  distance  of  two,  three,  or  four 
syllables.  Nevertheless,  this  poetical  rhythm,  as 
Koon  as  it  becomes  avowedly  cultivated,  is  em- 
bryo-metre ;  and  possibly  this  is  the  real  state  of 
*:he  Hebrew  versification.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken,  from  Gomarus  in  1630  to  Bellermann  and 
Saalschutz  in  recent  times,  to  define  the  laws  of 
Hebrew  metre.  A  concise  history  of  these  at- 
tempts will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  De 
Werte's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  But  al- 
though the  occasional  use  of  rhyme  or  assonance 
in  Hebrew  seems  to  be  more  than  accidental,  the 
failure  of  so  manv  efforts  to  detect  any  real 
metre  in  the  old  Heorew  is  decisive  enough  to 
warn  future  inquirers  against  losing  their  labour. 
'See  tl»e  article  Parallelismus  in  Ersofa  and 
Gruber  s  Encyclopedic).  The  modern  Jews,  in- 
deed, have  borrowed  accentual  metre  from  the 
Arabs :  but,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the 
genius  of  the  tongue '  to  resist  it,  perhaps  the 
fervid,  practical  genius  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
rejected  any  such  trammel.  Repetition  and  am- 
plification mark  their  style  as  too  declamatory  to 
f>e  what  we  call  poetry.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
Psalms  and  lyrical  passages,  increasing  investi- 
gation appears  to  prove  that  considerable  artifice 
of  composition  has  often  been  used  (See  Ewald's 
Poetical  Books  of  the  Old  Test.  vol.  i.). 

In  our  own  language,  it  is  obvious  to  every 
considerate  reader  of  poetry  that  the  metres  called 
anapeastic  depend  far  more  on  the  oratorical 
accent  than  on  the  voeabular  (which  is,  indeed, 
their  essential  defect);  and  on  this  account  nu- 
merous accents,  which  the  voice  really  titters,  are 
I  assed  by  as  counting  for  nothing  in  the  metre. 
\\  i  offer,  as  a  single  example,  the  two  following 
I  i"-s  of  Campbell,  in  which  we  have  denoted  by 
the   flat    accent    those    syllables    the    stress    Upon 

which  is  subordinate  and  extra  metrutn  . 
•  Say,  rush'd  the  b>hl  eagle  excitingly  forth 
From  his  home,  in  the  dark-rilling  clouds  of 
the  north.' 
Such    considerations,  drawn   entirely  out    of  ora- 
tory, appear  to  be  the  only  ones  on   which  it   is 
any  lunger  useful  to  pursue  in  inquiry  concern* 
ing  1  febrew   netn  i. 
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Confusion  of  Accent  with  Quantity.— It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  Fo.ter,  the  author  of  a  learned 
and  rather  celebrated  book  intended  to  clear  up 
this  confusion,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  truth 
concerning  Greek  and  Latin,  by  help  of  ancient 
grammarians,  but  himself  fell  into  the  popular 
errors  whenever  he  tried  to  deal  with  the  English 
language.  Not  only  does  he  allege  that  '  the 
voice  dwells  longer'  on  the  first  syllable  of  h&- 
nestly,  character,  &c,  than  on  the  two  last  (and 
improperly  writes  them  honestly  ,TJUir,":rter),  but 
he  makes  a  general  statement  that  accent  and 
quantity,  though  separated  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
are  inseparable  in  English.  The  truth  is  so  far 
otherwise,  that  probably  in  three  words  out  of 
four  we  separate  them.  As  single  instances,  con- 
sider the  words  honestly,  character,  just  adduced. 
The  accent  is  clearly  on  the  first  syllable ;  but 
that  syllable  in  each  is  very  short.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  second  syllable  of  both,  though  un-  \ 
accented,  yet  by  reason  of  ftie  consonants  s  1 1,  c  t, 
is  long,  though  less  so  than  if  its  vowel  likewise 
had  been  long.  The  words  are  thus,  like  the 
Greek  Kv\iv8pos,  a  cy'linder,  accented  on  the 
first  syllable,  yet  as  to  quantity  an  amphibrach 
(<->  —  '*->).  Until  an  Englishman  clearly  feels 
and  knows  these  facts  of  his  own  tongue,  he  will 
be  unable  to  avoid  the  most  perplexing  errors  on 
this  whole  subject. 

Intention  of  Accents. — We  have  already  said 
that  the  accentual  marks  of  the  Greeks  were  in- 
vented not  long  after  the  Macedonian  conquests. 
To  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  master  of  the 
celebrated  Aristarchus,  is  ascribed  the  credit  of 
fixing  both  the  punctuation  and  the  accentuation 
of  Greek.  He  was  born  near  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  B.C. ;  and  there  se'-is  to  be  no 
doubt  that  we  actually  have  before  our  eyes  a 
pronunciation  which  cannot  have  greatly  differed 
from  that  of  Plato.  As  for  the  Hebrew  accentu- 
ation generally  called  Masoretic,  the  learned  are 
agreed  that  it  was  a  system  only  gradually  built 
up  by  successive  additions ;  the  word  Mason 
itself  meaning  tradition.  The  work  is  ascribed 
to  the  schools  of  Tiberias  and  Babylon,  which 
arose  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans;  but  it  cannot  be  very  accurately  stated 
in  how  many  centuries  the  system  of  VOwel-poinU 
and  accentuation  attained  the  fully-developed 
state  in  which  we  have  received  it.  There  is, 
however,  no  question  among  the  ablest  scholars 
that  these  marks  represent  the  utterance  of  a 
genuine  Hebrew  period;  the  pronunciation,  it 
may  be  said  with  little  e\;i gelation,  of  E/ra 
and  Nehemiah.— F.  W.  N. 

A< 'CI  I A  BIS.     [Spimx.] 

ACCHO    03V I  s<'l,f-  "AkxcA  a  town   and 
haven  within  the  nominal  territory  of  the  b 
of  Asher,  which   however   never   acquired    ]>os- 
ii  of  it    Judg.i.31).    The  Greek  and  Roman 
il  it  "Any.  At  k    Stral  j  Died. 

Sic.  \i\.  93;  C.  Nep.  \i\.  •">);  but  it  was  even- 
tually better  known  .i-  Ptolkmais    Plin.  H 

.  19  .  which  name  it  rec«  ived  from  the  linn 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  by  whom  it  wai  much 
inn  roved.    By  this  name  it  is  menf  the 

Apocryp]  *«•  {r>> 

xiii.  1  l\   in   the  N 
icU  xi     0,  and  bv  Josenhui 
I?   was   also  called   I 
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Ceesaris,  in  consequence  of  its  receiving  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  city  from  the  emperor 
Claudius  (Plin.  v.  17  ;  xxxvi.  65).  But  the 
names  thus  imposed  or  altervd  by  foreigners  never 
took  with  the  natives,  and  the  place  is  still  known 

in    the    country    by    the    nime   of  \^c  Akka. 

It  continued  to  be  called  Ptolemais  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  as  well  as  by  Latin 
authors,  while  the  Orientals  adhered  to  the  ori- 
ginal designation.  This  has  occasioned  some  spe- 
culation. Vitriacus,  who  was  bishop  of  the  place, 
produces  the  opinion  (Hist.  Orient,  c.  25)  that,  the 
town  was  founded  by  twin-brothers,  Ptolemaeus 
and  Aeon.  Vinisauf  imagines  that  the  old 
town  retained  the  name  of  Accho,  while  that  of 
Ptolemais  was  confined  to  the  more  modern  addi- 
tions northward,  towards  the  hill  of  Turon  (G. 
Vinisauf,  i.  2,  p.  248),  but  the  truth  undoubtedly 
is  that  the  natives  never  adopted  the  foreign 
names  of  this  or  any  other  town.  The  word 
Accho,  or  Akka,  can  bje  traced  to  no  Hebrew  or 
Syriac  root,  and  is,  Sir  W.  Drummond  alleges 
(  Origine&i  b.  v.  c.  3),  clearly  of  Arabian  origin,  and 

derived   from   L*  ^g    ak,  which  signifies   sultry. 

The  neighbourhood  was  famous  for  the  sands 
which  the  Sidonians  employed  in  making  glass 
(Plin.  Hist' Nat.  v.  19;  Strabo,  xvi.  877);  and 
the  Arabians  denote  a  sandy  shore  heated  by  the 

sun  by  the  word   ^Xt   akeh,'  or   fo^g,   aket,  or 

(with  the  nunnation)  aketon.  During  the  Cru- 
sades the  place  was  usually  known  to  Europeans 
by  the  name  of  Acon  :  afterwards,  from  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
as  St.  Jean  d'Aciie,  or  simply  Acre. 

This  famous  city  and  haven  is  situated  in  N. 
lat.  32°  55',  and  E.  long.  35°  5',  and  occupies 
the  north-western  point  of  a  commodious  bay, 
called  the  Bay  of  Acre,  the  opposite  or  south- 
western point  of  which  is  formed  by  the  promon- 
tory of  Mount  Carmel.  The  city  ll-es  ;m  the  plain 
to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Its  i?e*fc«»n  side  is 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  south  lies  the  bay,  beyond  which  may  be 
seen  the  town  of  Caipha,  on  the  siie  of  the  ancient 
Calamos,  and,  rising  high  above  bc*L,the  shrubby 
heights  of  Carmel.  The  mountains  belonging  to 
the  chain  of  Anti-Libanus  are  seem  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  four  leagues  to  the  noith,  while 
to  the  east  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  fruitful 
hills  of  the  Lower  Galilee.  The  bay,  from  the 
town  of  Acre  to  the  promontory  of  Mount  Carmel, 
is  three  leagues  wide  and  two  in  depth.  The 
port,  on  account  of  its  shallowness,  can  only  be 
entered  by  vessels  of  small  burden  ;  but  there  is 
excellent  anchorage  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay, 
before  Caipha,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  roadstead  of 
Acre  (Turner,  ii.  Ill ;  G.  Robinson,  i.  198).  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  Accho  was  a  great  city  (UToXtfiais 
£(TTi  fxeyaXT]  ttoals  $?r  "Akt]v  wv6(xa£ov  Trporepov, 
xvi.  p.  877),  and  it  lias  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
importance  down  to  the  present  time.  But  after 
the  Turks  gained  possession  of  it,  Acre  so  rapidly 
declined,  lhat  the  travellers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  concur  in  describing 
it  as  much  fallen  from  its  former  glory,  of  which, 
however,  traces  still  remained.  The  missionary 
Eugene  Roger  (La.  Tern-  Saincte,  1 G 15,  pp.  4-1-16), 
remarks  fhat  the  whole  place  had  such  a  sacked 


and  desolated  apj)earance,  that  little  remained 
worthy  of  note  except  the  palace  ot  the  grand- 
master of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew  :  all  the  rest  was  a  sad  and 
deplorable  ruin,  pervaded  by  a  pestiferous  air 
which  soon  threw  strangers  into  dangerous  mala- 
dies. The  Emir  Fakr-ed-din  had,  however,  lately 
built  a  commodious  khan  for  the  use  of  the 
merchants  :  for  there  was  still  considerable  traffic, 
and  vessels  were  constantly  airiving  from  France, 
Venice,  England,  ami  Holland,  laden  with  oil, 
cotton,  skins,  and  other  goods.  The  Emir  had 
also  built  a  strong  castle,  notwithstanding  re- 
peated orders  from  the  Porte  to  desist.  Roger 
also  fails  not  to  mention  the  immense  stone  balls, 
above  a  hundredweight,  which  were  found  in  the 
ditches  and  among  the  ruins,  and  which  were 
thrown  into  the  town  from  machines  before  the 
use  of  cannon.  This  account  is  confirmed  by 
other  travellers,  who  add  little  or  nothing  to  it 
(Doubdan,  Cotovicus,  Zuallart,  Morison,  Nau, 
D  Arvieux,  and  others).  Morison.  however,  dwells 
more  on  the  ancient  remains,  which  consisted  of 
portions  of  old  walls  of  extraordinary  height  and 
thickness,  and  of  fragments  of  buildings,  sacretl 
and  secular,  which  still  afforded  manifest  tokens 
of  the  original  magnificence  of  the  place.  He 
(ii.  8)  affirms  that  the  metropolitan  church  of  St. 
Andrew  was  equal  to  the  finest  of  those  he  had  seen 
in  France  and  Italy,  and  that  the  church  of  St. 
John  was  of  the  same  perfect  beauty,  as  might 
be  seen  by  the  pillars  and  vaulted  roof,  half 
of  which  still  remained.  An  excellent  and 
satisfactory  account  of  the  place  is  given  by 
Nau  (liv.  v.  ch.  19),  who  takes  particular  notice 
of  the  old  and  strong  vaults  on  which  the  houses 
are  built ;  and  the  present  writer,  having  observed 
the  same  practice  in  Baghdad,  has  no  doubt 
that  Nau  is  right  in  the  conjecture  that  they 
were  designed  to  afford  cool  underground  re- 
treats to  the  inhabitants  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  in  summer,  when  the  climate  of  the  plain  is 
intensely  hot.  This  provision  might  not  be  neces- 
sary in  the  interior  and  cooler  parts  of  the  country. 
Our  Maundrell  gives  no  further  information,  save 
that  he  mentions  that  the  town  appears  to  have 
been  encompassed  on  the  land  side  by  a  double 
wall, defended  with  towers  at  small  distances;  and 
that  without  the  walls  were  ditches,  ramparts,  and 
a  kind  of  bastions  faced  with  hewn  stone  (Journey, 
p.  72).  Pococke  speaks  chiefly  of*the  ruins.  After 
the  impulse  given  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place 
by  the  measures  of  Sheikh  Daher,  and  afterwards 
of  Djezzar  Pasha,  the  descriptions  differ.  Much 
of  the  old  ruins  had  disappeared  from  the  na- 
tural progress  of  decay,  and  from  their  materials 
having  been  taken  for  new  works.  It  is,  however, 
mentioned  by  Buckingham,  that,  in  sinking  the 
ditch  in  front  of  the  then  (1816)  new  outer  wall, 
the  foundations  of  small  buildings  were  exjiosed, 
twenty  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  soil, 
which  must  have  belonged  to  the  earliest  ages, 
and  probably  formed  part  of  the  original  Accho. 
He  also  thought  that  traces  of  Ptolemais  might 
be  detected  in  the  shafts  of  grey  and  red  granite 
and  marble  pillars,  which  lie  about  or  have  been 
converted  info  thresholds  for  large  doorways,  of 
the  Saracenic  period;  some  partial  remains  might 
be  traced  in  the  inner  walls  ;  and  he  is  dispoised 
lo  refer  to  that  time  the  now  old  khar  which,  at 
stated  above,  was  really  built  l>\   ti;e  Emir  I akr 
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el-din.  All  tie  Christian  ruins  mentioned  by 
t.ie  travellers  already  quoted  had  disappeared 
In  actual  importance,  however,  the  town  had 
much  increased.  The  population  in  1ST  9  was  com- 
puted at  10,000,  of  whom  3000  were  Turks,  the  rest 
Christians  of  various  denominations  (Connor,  in 
Jowetr,  i.  123).  Approached  from  Tyre  the  city 
presented  a  beautiful  appearance,  from  the  trees  in 
the  inside,  which  rise  above  the  wall,  and  from  the 
ground  immediately  around  it  on  the  outside 
being  planted  with  orange,  lemon,  and  palm 
trees.  Inside,  the  streets  had  the  usual  narrow- 
ness and  filth  of  Turkish  towns;  the  houses 
solidly  built  with  stone,  with  flat  roofs ;  the  ba- 
zaars mean,  but  tolerably  well  supplied  (Turner, 
ii.  113).  The  principal  objects  were  the  mosque, 
the  pasha's  seraglio,  the  granary,  and  the  arsenal 
(Iiby  and  Mangles,  p.  195).  Of  the  mosque, 
which  was  built  by  Djezzar  Pasha,  there  is  a 
description  by  Pliny  Fisk  {Life,  p.  337;  also 
G.  Robinson,  i.  200).  The  trade  was  not  consider- 
able ;  the  exports  consisted  chiefly  of  grain  and 
cotton,  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  plain ; 
and  the  unports  chiefly  of  rice,  cofl'ee,  and  sugar 
from  Damietta  (Turner,  ii.  112).  As  thus  de- 
scribed, the  city  was  all  but  demolished  in  1832 
by  the  hands  of  Ibrahim  Pasha;  and  although 
considerable  pains  were  taTcen  to  restore  it,  yet, 
as  lately  as  1837,  it  still  exhibited  a  most 
wretched  appearance,  with  ruined  houses  and 
broken  arches  in  every  direction  (Lord  Lindsay, 
Letters,  ii.  81). 

As  the  fame  of  Acre  is  rather  modern  than  bi- 
blical, its  history  must  in  this  place  be  briefly 
told.  It  belonged  to  the  Phoenicians,  until  they, 
in  common  with  the  Jews,  were  subjugated  by  the 
Babylonians.  By  the  latter  it  was  doubtless  main- 
tained as  a  military  station  against  Egypt,  as  it 
was  afterwards  by  the  Persians  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.877). 
In  the  distribution  of  Alexander's  dominions  Ac- 
cho  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ptolemy  Sorer,  who  valued 
the  acquisition,  and  gave  it  his  own  name.  After- 
wards it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Syria  ; 
and  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the 
Maccabees.  It  was  at  one  time  the  head-quarters 
of  their  heathen  enemies  (1  Mace.  v.  15,  22,  55). 
In  the  endeavour  of  Demetrius  Soter  and  Alex- 
ander Balas  to  bid  highest  for  the  support  of  Jona- 
than, the  latter  gave  Ptolemais  and  the  lands 
around  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (x.  I,  39). 
Jonathan  was  afterwards  invited  to  meet  Alex- 
ander and  the  king  of  Egvpt  at  that  place,  and 
was  treated  with  great  distinction  by  them  :'\.  .")»>- 
•16);  but  there  lie  at  length  (b.c.  141)  met  his 
death  through  the  treachery  of  Tryphon  (xii.  4S- 
50).  Alexander  .lannaus  took  advantage  of  the 
civil  war  between  Antiochua  Philometor  and  An- 
tiochus  Cyzioenus  to  besiege  Ptoieriiais,  as  the  only 
maritime  city  m  these  parts,  except  Gaza,  which 

he  had  not  subdued;  but  the  sir."'  was  raised  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  (then  king  of  Cyprus),  who 
got  possession  of  the  city  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii. 
12,  2-0  ,  pf  which  he  was  IOCS  deprived  by  his 
moth<  ft  Cleopatra  (xiii.  13,  3  .  She  probably 
gave  it,  along  with  her  daughter   Selene,  to  Anti- 

ocnus  Grypus,  king  of  Syria.     At  leant,  affc  r  his 

death,  Selene    held   possession   of  that   and    - 

other  Phfiinacian  lawns,  after  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  had  acquired  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 

fxiii.   It),   1   .      Hut   an    injudicious  attempt  ; 
uaiti  her  dominions  diew  upon  her  the  VBSMjWUlCe of 
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that  conqueror,  who,  in  b.c.  70,  reduced  Ptolemais, 
and,  while  thus  employed,  received  with  favour 
the  Jewish  embassy  which  was  sent  by  Queen  Alex- 
andra, with  valuable  presents,  to  seek  his  friendship 
(xiii.  16,  4).  A  few  years  after,  Ptolemais  was  ab- 
sorbed,with  all  the  country.into  the  Roman  empire ; 
and  the  rest  of  its  ancient  history  is  obscure  and  of 
little  note.  It  is  only  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  St.  Paul  having  spent  a  day  there  on 
his  voyage  to  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi.  7).  The  import- 
ance  acquired  by  the  last-named  city  througk 
the  mole  constructed  by  Herod,  and'  the  safe 
harbour  thus  formed,  must  have  had  some  effect 
on  the  prosperity  of  Ptolemais ;  but  it  continued 
a  place  of  importance,  and  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  see  was  filled  sometimes  by  orthodox  and 
sometimes  by  Arian  bishops ;  and  it  has  the 
equivocal  distinction  of  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  the  Sabellian  heresy  (Niceph.  vi.  7). 
Accho,  as  we  may  now  again  call  it,  was  an 
imperial  garrison  town  when  the  Saracens  invaded 
Syria,  and  was  one  of  those  that  held  out  until 
Caesarea  was  taken  by  Amru,  in  a.d.  63s  (Mod. 
Unic.  Hist.  i.  473). 

The  Franks  first  became  masters  of  it  in  a.d. 
1110,  when  it  was  taken  by  Baldwin,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, But  in  a.d.  1 187  it  was  recovered  by  Salah- 
ed-din,  who  retained  it  till  a.d.  1191,  when  it  was 
retaken  by  the  Christians.  This  was  the  famous 
siege  in  which  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  made  so 
distinguished  a  figure.  The  Christians  kept  it 
exactly  one  hundred  years,  or  till  a.d.  1291 ;  and 
it  was  the  very  last  place  of  which  they  were  dis- 
possessed. It  had  been  assigned  to  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem,  who  fortified  it  strongly, 
and  defended  it  valiantly,  till  it  was  at  length 
wrested  from  them  by  Khalil  ben  Kelaoun,  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  who  is  called  Melek  Seruf  by  Christian 
writers  (D'Herbelot,  in  '  Acca  ;'  Will.Tyr.  1.  xxiii. 
c.  6,  7  ;  Vitriacus,  capp.  25,  99,  100;  Quaresmius, 
tom.ii.p.S97).  Under  this  dominion  it  remained  till 
a.d.  1517,  when  the  Mamluke  dynast]  was  over- 
thrown by  Selim  I.,  and  all  -its  territories  pat 
to  the  Turks  (Chronica  de  Syria,  lib.  v.  cap.  1  ; 
Mod.  Univ.  llist.  b.  xv.  c.  10.  S  2).  Alter  this  Acre 
remained  in  quiet  obscurity  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  Arab  Sheikh  Dah.er  took 
it  by  surprise.  Under  him  the  place  recovered 
some  of  its  trade  ami  importance.  He  na-  suc- 
ceeded by  the  barbarous  but  able  tyrant  Djesear 
Pasha,  who  strengthened  the  fortifications  and  im- 
proved the  town.  Under  him  it  rose  once  more 
into  fame,  through  the  gallant  and  successful 
resistance  which,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Sid- 
nev  Smith,  it  offered  to  the  aims  of  Buonaparte. 
Alter  that  the  tort ificaftsetts  were  further  b1 length- 
ened, till  it  became  the  strongest  place  in  all 
Syria.  In  18^2  the  town  \  i  .  ed  for  nearly 
six   months   by   Ibrahim    Pasha,   daring   which 

3."), OIK)  shells  were  thrown  into  it.  and    the   build- 
ings wCTe  literally1  beaten  to  pieees     11 
WtOSCUtf    pp.    lOo-lntii.       It    had    l>\    no    n 
recovered  from  this  calamity,  when  it  eras  sub- 
jected to  the  operations  of  the  English  fleet  un-ler 
Admiral  Stoprord,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan 
restoring  Syria  to  the  Porte,     (hi  the  3rd  of 
\  emlwr,  1840,  it  ■  urded  (m 

n    of   the    pou     •  ■     de- 

stroyed the  jrarrison  and  hud  thr  town   in  i 
CN  at  tier's  War  in  Syria 
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ACCOMMODATION,  as  used  by  theological 
e^ritersfhas  been  defined  to  be  the  application  of 

«ie  thing  to  another  by  analogy.  This  definition, 
however,  is  tar  from  being  complete,  as  the  term, 
at  least  in  modern  times,  has  been  used  in  various 
senses. 

It  lias  been  applied  to  the  form  of  instruc- 
tion in  which  it  lias  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
communicate  his  will  to  mankind.  Thus  the 
sensible  images  and  anthropomorphitic  expressions 
which  were  used  for  the  conveyance  of  divine 
truths,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  mankind,  are 
frequently  denominated  accommodation.  To 
express  this  sense  the  term  divine  condescension 
has  been  also  employed.  It  is  meant  thereby 
that  God,  in  order  to  lead  mankind  to  a  know- 
ledge of  religion  and  morality,  humbled  himself 
to  the  weakness,  the  prevailing  ignorance,  modes 
of  thought,  and  spiritual  wants  of  men,  and  com- 
municated truths  under  various  images  [An- 
thropomorphism]. When  it  is  considered  that 
the  first  oracles  of  our  holy  religion  are  the  earliest 
monuments  of  human  thought  extant,  and  pre- 
serve the  memorials  of  the  infancy  of  society,  and 
that,  in  order  to  attain  their  end — that  of  com- 
municating instruction — they  must  be  accommo- 
dated in  their  form  to  the  prevalent  modes  of 
thought  and  language,  we  may  readily  perceive 
the  reasons  for  the  employment  of  figurative  ex- 
pressions and  typical  symbols.  (See  Archbishop 
Whately's  Bampton  Lectures  ;  also,  Lectures  on 
Theology*  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  Lond. 
1836).  This  is  called  divine  condescension, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  human,  which 
consists  in  a  teacher's  adapting  himself  to  the 
modes  of  thought  and  imperfections  of  men,  with 
tiie  design  of  leading  them  to  fresh  knowledge 
and  better  views.  This  is  considered  to  be  a  neces- 
sary condescension  to  the  weakness  of  the  ignorant 
and  uncivilized.  Few,  it  is  maintained,  would 
have  received  wholesome  truths  if  the  teacher  had 
not  regulated  himself  according  to  this  system, 
at  least,  in  matters  of  subordinate  imnort,  so  far 
as  this  could  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the 
truth.  The  person  who  employs  this  method  is 
said  to  speak  tear  oiKovo/j.iai/,  or  economically 
(See  Seder's  Biblical  Hermeneutics,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Wright,  LL.D.,  Lond.  1834,  §  31,  &c). 
Symbols,  types,  parables,  and  allegories  are  in- 
cluded under  this  form  of  instruction,  of  which, 
in  all  its  parts,  the  inspired  teachers,  both  under 
the  former  as  well  as  the  Christian  dispensation, 
are  considered  to  have  availed  themselves  in  the 
communication  of  the  divine  will.  They  con- 
formed themselves  to  the  capacities  of  their 
aearers,  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  refute 
suah  of  their  errors  as  had  no  connection  with 
religious  truths  Bu*  ir  modern  times,,  and  es- 
pecially within  the  last  half-century,  tne  principle 
of  accommodation  in  dogmatic  theology  has,  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  far  exceeded 
these  limits.  While  sober  interpreters  allowed 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  religious  instructor  to 
reserve  the  inculcation  of  certain  religious  truths, 
which  the  hearers  were  yet  inadequate  to  compre- 
hend, or  admitted  that  the  inspired  teachers 
adopted  the  prevailing  opinions  in  natural  science, 
or  even  in  regard  to  genealogical  records,  or 
j*>ints  of  chronology  and  other  topics  unconnected 
with  the  salvation  of  mankind — such  as  the  re- 
ceived jxipular  notions  respecting  demons— or,  at 


least,  would  not  disturb  the  minds  of  their  hearer* 
by  correcting  their  notions  on  such  subjects — the 
advocates  of  this  theory,  feeling  the  difficulty  o( 
fixing  the  exact  limits  of  the  system,  or  consi 
dering  the  only  substantial  truths  to  be  those  oi 
natural  religion,  proceeded  to  the  length  of  holding 
that  all  beyond  these,  including  every  peculiai 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  was  a  mere  accommoda- 
tion to  the  prejudices  or  expectations  of  their  con- 
temporaries. They  thus  confounded  what  was 
true,  viz.,  accommodation  in  the  form,  with-?— 
what  was  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a 
divine  revelation,  or  even  with  that  of  an  upright 
human  legislator — accommodation  in  the  matter 
of  their  instructions  ;  every  thing  mysterious  and 
difficult,  the  very  notion  that  Christianity  was  a 
revelation  from  heaven,  was  said  to  be  merely  a 
wise  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  former  ages ; 
and  this  system  long  continued  to  be  the  prevalent 
one  in  Germany.  Others  have  maintained  that  the 
sacred  writers  were  themselves  not  free  from  the 
errors  and  prejudices  of  their  countrymen,  and  that, 
instead  of  accommodating  themselves  to  these,  they 
were  only  teaching  what  they  believed  to  be  true. 
The  question  has  assumed  a  new  shape  since  the 
rise  and  development  of  this  latter  view,  according 
to  which  the  apostles  have  been  placed,  in  regard 
to  their  interpretations,  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Rabbinical  schools,  on  a  level  with  the  mass  of  their 
countrymen.  The  general  inclination  and  tend- 
ency of  the  system  is  this — that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  shall  find  only  the  opinions  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  and  not  religious  and  eternal 
truths.  The  principle  of  dogmatical  accommo- 
dation, to  a  certain  extent,  has,  in  various  degrees, 
exercised  from  an  early  age  an  influence  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  it  did  not 
assume  its  present  form  before  the  time  of  Semler, 
in  whose  writings  we  find  the  germ,  at  least,  of 
that  system  which  has  been  considered  as  the  most 
formidable  weapon  ever  devised  for  the  destruction 
of  Christianity  (Rose' 's  Protestantism  in  Germany, 
p.  75,  Lond.  1829). 

The  dogmatical  accommodation  has  been  also 
called,  in  latter  times,  historical  interpretation,  in 
contradistinction  to  grammatical,  or  doctrinal, 
inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  the  alleged  transient 
opinions  of  a  peculiar  age,  which  the  inspired 
teachers  are  said  to  have  employed  in  their  in- 
structions. Those  who  support  this  theory  are 
strongly  opposed  to  verbal,  or  what  they  designate 
literal  criticism,  which  they  contemn  as  being 
barren,  minute,  and  of  little  value,  as  if  it  had 
reference  only  to  words  and  syllables ;  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  where  verbal  criticism 
has  been  neglected,  literature  has  been  unknown 
or  uncultivated  (Preface  to  Tittman's  Melete- 
tnata  Sacra.  See  also  Storr,  De  Sensu  Histo- 
rico  Scripturce  Sacrce,  and  his  Dissertation  on 
the  Object  of  the  Death  of  Christ;  also  his 
Confidential  Letters  on  the  subject  of  Religion; 
Haupt's  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Lehrart  Jesu; 
Heringa,  Verhandeling,  ten  betooge,  dat  Jesus 
end  zyn  Apostelen  zich  doorgaans  niet  geschifu 
hebben  naar  de  Verkeerde  denkbeelden  van 
hunne  tydgeenooten  ;  Reason  and  Revelation,  by 
Crusius;  Planck's  Introduction  to  Theological 
Sciences,  in  Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  vii.;  Less's  Let- 
ters on  the  Principle  of  Accommodation ;  Lang, 
in  Flatt's  Magazine  ;  Meyer's  Attempt ;  Tzschir* 
ner's  Memorabil'w  ;  and  Starck's  Dialogues,  pp. 
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113-116.  The  doctrine  has  been  defended,  with 
various  limitations,  by  Vogel,  in  his  Aufsiitze, 
and  in  lus  Minual  of  Practical  Divinity;  and 
Dy  Schott,  in  his  Journal  for  Clergymen.  See 
also  Bauer's  Hermeneutik,  §  147-151,  p.  121-126; 
and  Wright's  Seiler,  §  264-276,  p.  418-438  :  these 
paragraphs  are  thus  referred  to  by  J  aim,  Enchi- 
ridion Hermeneuticee,  p.  49). — W.  W. 

ACCOMMODATION  (exegetical  or  special) 
is  principally  employed  in  the  application  of  cer- 
tain passages  of  the  Old  Testament  to  events  in 
the  New,  to  which  they  had  no  actual  historical 
or  typical  reference.  In  this  sense  it  is  also  called 
illustration.  Citations  of  this  description  are  ap- 
parently very  frequent  throughout  the  whole  New 
Testament,  but  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  As  the  system  of  exegetical  accom- 
modation has  in  modern  times  been  the  occasion 
of  much  angry  controversy,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enter  somewhat  minutely  into  its  character 
and  history. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  such  passages, 
although  apparently  introduced  as  referring  to,  or 
predictive  of",  certain  events  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  seem  to  have,  in  their  original  con- 
nection, an  exclusive  reference  to  quite  other  ob- 
jects. The  difficulty  of  reconciling  such  seeming 
misapplications,  or  deflections  from  their  original 
design,  has  been  felt  in  all  ages,  although  it  has 
been  chiefly  reserved  to  recent  times  to  give  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  by  the  theory  of  accom- 
modation. By  this  it  is  meant  that  the  prophecy 
or  citation  from  the  Old  Testament  was  not  de- 
signed literally  to  apply  to  the  event  in  question, 
out  that,  the  New  Testament  writer  merely  adopted 
it  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  or  in  order  to  produce 
a  strong  impression,  by  showing  a  remarkable 
parallelism  between  two  analogous  events,  which 
had  in  themselves  no  mutual  relation. 

There  is  a  catalogue  of  more  than  seventy  of 
these  accommodated  passages  adduced  by  the 
Rev.  T,  H.  Home,  in  support  of  this  theory,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (vol.  ii.  part  i.  ch.  iv.  sect.  11,  p.  343, 
7th  ed.  1834),  but  it  will  suffice  for  our  pur- 
|wse  to  select  the  following  specimens,  which  are 
those  given  by  Jahn,  in  his  Enchiridion  Her- 
meneuticee, §  31  :— 

Matt.  xiii.  35,  cited  from  Psalm  Ixxviii.  2. 
,,     viii.  17  „  Isaiah  liii.  4.* 

„         ii.  15  „  Hosea  xi.  1. 

„         ii.  17,18      „  Jeremiah  xxxi.  15. 

„       iii.     3  „  Isaiah  xl.  3. 

It  will  be  necesairy,  for  the  complete  elucida- 
tion of  the  subject,  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
not  only  between  accommodated  passages  and 
such  as  must  he  properly  explained  (as  those  which 
tfe  absolutely  adduced  as  proofs),  but.  also  be- 
tween such  passages  and  those  which  are  merely 
borrowed,  and  applied  by  the  sacred  writ-Ms,  some- 
times in  a  higher  sense  than  they  were  uM'd  by  the 

*  Jahn  lias  observed  that,  the  quotation  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  this  passage  '  He  east  out 

'he  spirits  with  his  word,  and  healed  all  that  were 
<iek.  Unit  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  W(U  spoken 
by  Stouts,  laying,  Hitmelf  took  our  inJtrmUiee, 
•ind  bare   our   sicknesses."    is  constantly  used    in 

us  proper  sense  when  cited  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament. 
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original  authors.  Passages  which  do  not  stri  :tly 
and  literally  predict  future  events,  but  which  can 
be  applied  to  an  event  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  an  accidental  parity  of  circumstances, 
can  alone  be  thus  designated.  Such  accommo- 
dated passages  tnerefore,  if  they  exist,  can  only  b« 
considered  as  descriptive,  and  not  predictive. 

It  will  here  be  necessary  to  consider  the  various 
modes  in  which  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  supposed  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  New. 
For  instance,  the  opinion  has  been  :r»aintdined 
by  several  divines,  and  is  adopted  in  Mr. 
Home's  Introduction,  that  there  is  sometimes  a 
literal,  sometimes  only  a  mediate,  typical,  or 
spiritual  fulfilment.  Sometimes  a  prophecy  is 
cited  merely  by  way  of  illustration  (accommoda- 
tion), while  at  other  times  nothing  more  exists 
than  a  mere  allusion.  Some  prophecies  are  sup- 
posed to  have  an  immediate  literal  fulfilment,  and 
to  have  been  afterwards  accomplished  in  a  larger 
and  more  extensive  sense;  but  as  the  full  de- 
velopment of  this  part  of  the  subject  appertains 
more  properly  to  the  much  controverted  question, 
of  the  single  and  double  sense  of  prophecy,  we 
shall  here  dwell  no  further  on  it  than 'to  observe, 
that  not  only  are  commentators  who  support  the 
theory  of  a  double  sense  divided  on  the  very  im- 
portant question,  what  are  literal  prophecies  and 
what  are  only  prophecies  in  a  secondary  sense, 
but  they  who  are  agreed  on  this  question  are  at 
variance  as  to  what  appellation  shall  be  given  to 
those  passages  which  are  applied  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  to  the  ministry  of  our  Saviour,  and  yet 
historically  belong  to  an  antecedent  period.  In 
order  to  lessen  the  difficulty,  a  distinction  has 
been  attempted  to  be  drawn,  by  Dathe  and  others, 
from  the  formula  with  which  the  quotation  i> 
ushered  in.  Passages,  for  instance,  introduced 
by  the  formula  "va  grX-qpoiQfj,  'that  ir  might  be 
fulfilled,1  are  considered,  on  this  account,  as  di- 
rect predictions  by  some,  who  are  willing  to  con- 
sider citations  introduced  with  the  expression 
i6re  iirKrjpuOr],  'then  was  fulfilled,'  as  nothing 
more  than  accommodations.  The  use  of  the 
former  phrase,  as  applied  to  a  mere  accommoda- 
tion, they  maintain  is  not  warranted  by  Jewish  wri- 
ters :  such  passages,  therefore,  they  hold  to  l>e  pro- 
phecies, at  least  in  a  secondary  sense  I  see  Bishop 
Marsh's  seventeenth  Lecture,  in  which,  however, 
he  justly  observes,  that  if  all  prophecies  were  to  be 
considered  such  Only  in  a  secondary  or  mystical 
sense,  they  would  lose  much  of  their  satisfactory 
character).  Bishop  Kidder  (Demonstration  Of 
the  Messias,  part  ii.  p.  81,  Land.  17"J<>  appo- 
sitelv  observes,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  tliat  '  a 

scripture  may  he  said  to  be  fulfilled  serial  Ways, 
\i/..,  properly  and  in  the  letter, as  when  that  which 
was  foretold  comes  to  pass-,  or  again,  when  what 
was  fulfilled  in  the  type  is  fulfilled  again  in 
antitype  ;  or  else  a  scripture  may  be  I'ullilled  morr 
improperly,  riz.,  by  way  of  accommodation, 
whenanevenl  happens  to  any  place  or  people  like 

to  that    which  fell  out  some  time  before.        H"    in- 
stances the  citation,  Matt.  ii.  17    'InRamah 
a  voice  heard.'  \c.    '  These  words,1  he  a< 
made  use  of  by  way  of  allusion  to  express  this 
sorrow  by.     The  evangelist  doth  nol  ••'  it 

might  be  fulfilled,"  but  "  then  was  fulfilled,*1  <j.d., 

such  another  scene  took  pla 

It  must  at  the  same  time    I"'  adm  "•    1  that  thil 

distim  turn   in  repaid  to  the  formula  of  quotal 
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is  not  acknowledged  by  die  majority  of  commen- 
tators, either  of  those  who  admit  or  of  those  who 
deny  toe  theory  of  accommodation.  Among  the 
former  it  will  suffice  to  name  Calmet,  Doddridge, 
Rosenmuller,  and  Jahn,  who  look  upon  passages 
introduced  by  the  formula  '  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled,' as  equally  accommodations  with  those 
which  are  prefaced  by  the  words  '  then  was  ful- 
filled ;'  while  those  who  deny  the  accommodative 
theory  altogether,  consider  both  as  formulas  of 
direct  prophecies,  at  least  in  a  secondary  or  typi- 
cal sense.  This,  for  instance,  is  the  case  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  tne  two  citations  of  this  de- 
scription which  first  present  themselves  in  the 
New  Testament,  viz.  Matt.  ii.  15,  and  Matt.  ii. 
17,  the  former  of  which  is  introduced  by  the 
first,  and  the  latter  by  the  second  of  these  for- 
mulas. But  inasmuch  as  the  commentators  above 
referred  to  cannot  perceive  how  the  citation  from 
Hosea  xi.  1,  '  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
son/  although  prefaced  by  the  formula  '  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled,'  and  which  literally  relates  to 
the  calling  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
can  be  prophetically  diverted  from  its  historical 
meaning,  they  look  upon  it  as  a  simple  accommo- 
dation, or  applicable  quotation,  and  consider  the  'Iva 
TrA.rj^w8ij  as  a  Jewish  formula  of  accommodation. 
Mr.  Home,  alter  referring  in  support  of  this  ex- 
plication.to  some  questionable  examples  from  Su- 
renhusius's  B:/3Aos  KarakXayris,  and  Rosenmiiller's 
Commentary  on  the  Neio  Testament,  observes,  that 
'  it  was  a  familiar  idiom  of  the  Jews,  when  quoting 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  say,  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  teas  spoken  by  such  and 
such  a  prophet,  not  intending  it  to  be  understood 
that  such  a  particular  passage  in  one  of  the  sacred 
books  was  ever  designed  1/)  be  a  real  prediction  of 
what  they  were  then  relating,  but  signifying  only 
that  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  might  be 
properly  adopted  to  express  their  meaning  and 
illustrate  their  ideas'  {Introduction,  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
ch.  4).  '  The  apostles,'  he  adds,  '  who  were  Jews 
by  birth,  and  wrote  and  spoke  in  the  Jewish 
idiom,  frequently  thus  cite  the  Old  Testament, 
intending  no  more  by  this  mode  of  speaking,  than 
that  the  words  of  such  an  ancient  writer  might 
with  equal  propriety  be  adopted  to  characterize 
any  similar  occurrence  which  happened  in  their 
times.  The  formula  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled," 
does  not  therefore  differ  in  signification  from  the 
phrase  "  then  was  fulfilled,"  applied  in  the  fol- 
lowing citation  in  Matt.  ii.  17,  18,  from  Jer. 
xxxi.  15-17,  to  the  massacre  of  the  infants  at 
Bethlehem.  Tltey  are  a  beautiful  quotation, 
and  not  a  prediction  of  what  then  happened, 
and  are  therefore  applied  to  the  massacre  of 
the  infants  according  not  to  their  original  and 
historical  meaning,  but  according  to  Jewish 
phraseology.'  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  also,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  15-17),  takes  the 
same  view  : — '  St.  Matthew,  who  is  ever  fond  of 
accommodation,  applied  these  words  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  ;  that  is,  they 
were  suitable  to  that  occasion,  and  therefore  lie 
applied  them,  but  they  are  not  a  prediction  of  that 
event.  So  opposed,  however,  was  the  late  Rev. 
Hugh  James  Rose  to  this  principle  of  accommo- 
dation,  that  lie  included  the  application  of  it  to 
this  very  passage  among  those  which  ought  to  ex- 
clude Kuinoel  as  a  commentator  from  the  library 
*f  the  theological  student  (Supplement  to  State 
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of  Protestantism,  p.  xlii.);  and  the  Rev.  Chaa. 
Forster,  in  his  Critical  Essays,  p.  59,  in  which 
he  altogether  opposes  the  theory,  designates  the 
distinction  attempted  to  be  drawn  by  Dathe  and 
Bishop  Marsh  between  the  formulas  of  citation 
as  "  in  all  its  bearings  fanciful  and  licentious.*' 
Mr.  Forster's  view  is,  that  in  the  return  of  the 
Messiah  out  of  Egypt,  and  in  his  return  alone, 
the  promise  of  the  Lord  to  Rachel  (Jer.  xxxi.  16), 
'  and  they  shall  come  again  from  the  land  of 
the  enemy,'  which  was  figuratively  fulfilled  in 
the  return  of  the  Jews  of  the  three  generations 
from  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  was  adequately  and 
literally  fulfilled,  and  that  his  coming  again  out 
of  Egypt  is  an  event  distinctly  predicted  of  the 
Messiah,  under  the  figure  of  Israel  in  Egyptian 
bondage  (Hos.  xi.  1). 

In  the  same  maimer  he  infers  that,  so  far  from 
the  prophecy  in  Jer.  xxxi.  being  an  acc6mmo- 
dation  of  the  evangelist's,  the  prophet  himself  had 
diverted  to  his  immediate  purpose  (the  Babylonish 
captivity),  in  the  way  of  accommodation  only,  the 
prophetic  type  (Gen.  xxxv.  16-19)  from  its  proper 
object,  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  at  Bethlehem,  in 
which  the  historical  ty^te  found  its  literal  fulfil- 
ment (Critical  Essays,  p.  31). 

D.  J.  G.  Rosenmuller  gives  as  examples,  which 
he  conceives  clearly  show  the  use  of  these  for- 
mulas, the  passages  Matt.  i.  22,  23  ;  ii.  15,  17,  23 ; 
xv.  7  ;  Luke  iv.  21 ;  James  ii  23  ;  alleging  that 
they  were  designed  only  to  denote  that  something 
took  place  which  resembled  the  literal  and  historical 
sense.  The  sentiments  of  a  distinguished  English 
divine  are  to  the  same  effect : — '  I  doubt  not  that 
this  phrase,  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  and  the 
like  were  used  first  in  quoting  real  prophecies,  but 
that  this,  by  long  use,  sunk  in  its  value,  and  was 
more  vulgarly  applied,  sc  that  at  last  it  was  given 
to  scripture  only  accommodated.'  And  again, 
'If  prophecy  could  at  last  come  to  signify  sing- 
ing (Titus  i.  12;  1  Sam.  x.  10  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  1), 
why  might  not  the  phrase  fulfilling  of  Scripture 
and  prophecy  signify  only  quotation'  (Nicholl's 
Conference  with  a  Theist,  1698,  part  iii.  p.  13). 

The  accommodation  theory  in  exegetics  has 
been  equally  combated  by  two  classes  of  oppo- 
nents. Those  of  the  more  ancient  school  con- 
sider such  mode  of  application  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  not  only  as  totally  irreconcilable 
with  the  plain  grammatical  construction  and  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  controverted  passages  which 
are  said  to  be  so  applied,  but  as  an  unjustifiable 
artifice,  altogether  unworthy  of  a  divine  teacher; 
while  the  other  class  of  expositors,  who  are  to  be 
found  chielly  among  the  most  modem  of  the 
German  (so  called)  Rationalists,  maintain  that  the 
sacred  writers,  having  been  themselves  trained  in 
this  erroneous  mode  of  teaching,  had  mistakenly, 
but  bond  fide,  interpreted  the  passages  which  they 
had  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  in  a  sense 
altogether  different  from  their  historical  meaning, 
and  thus  applied  them  to  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  Some  of  these  have  maintained 
that  the  accommodation  theory  was  a  mere  shift 
(gee  RiKsenmuller's  llistoria  Interprctationis^ 
resorted  to  by  commentators  who  could  not  other- 
wise explain  the  application  of  Old  Testament 
prophecies  in  the  New  consistently  with  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  sacred  writers:  while  the  advocates 
of  the  system  consider  that  the  a|K>stles,  in  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  the  mode  of  interpretation  whick 
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<ra*  customary  in  their  days,  and  in  further 
adopting  what  may  be  considered  an  argument 
e  concessis,  were  employing  the  most  persuasive 
mode  of  oratory,  and  the  one  most  likely  to  prove 
effectual ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  lawful  to 
adopt  a  method  so  calculated  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  their  divine  mission,  which  they  were  at 
all  times  prepared  to  give  evidence  of  by  other 
and  irrefragable  proofs. 

We  shall  conclude  with  giving  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  this  method  of  interpretation. 
Mr.  Stuart,  of  Andover,  in  the  Excursus  to  his 
Commentary  on  Hebrews,  alleges  that  the  fathers 
of  the  church  had  no  hesitation  in  applying  this 
system  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
he  has  furnished  us  with  no  example  of  their  cri- 
tical application  of  it,  and  any  such  application 
seems  to  us  scarcely  compatible  with  the  allegori- 
cal fancies  to  which  they  seem  to  have  been  ad- 
dicted. The  diiference,  indeed,  had  been  at  all 
times  felt,  from  Origen  downwards,  between  the 
Historical  sense  of  the  citations,  and  that  to  which 
they  are  applied  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  ex- 
positors have  been  divided  into  two  classes ;  the 
one  making  the  New  Testament  interpretation 
the  rule  for  the  explanation  of  Old  Testament 
passages,  and  the  other  attempting,  in  various 
ways,  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  (see  Tho- 
luck's  Commentary  on  Hebrews).  But  the  first 
who  appears  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  mode  of 
interpretation  in  question,  was  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  in  the  fifth  century,  who,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  few  writings  of  his  wliich  have 
come  down  to  us,  was  decidedly  favourable  to 
literal  and  historical  interpretation.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  Old  Testament  contained  very 
few  direct  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  re- 
ference to  other  quotations,  such  as  that  in  John 
xix.  24,  and  Rom.  x.  6,  observes  that  the  apostle 
1  alters  the  phrase  to  suit  it  to  his  argument '  (see 
Tholuck's  Commentary  on  Hebrews).  And 
again,  in  reference  to  Psalm  xxii.  19,  Theodore 
observes  that  the  second  verse,  and  consequently 
the  psalm  itself,  cannot  possibly  refer  to  Him 
'.  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His 
mouth  ;'  but  that  as  our  Lord  on  the  cross  cited 
the  words  of  the  psalm,  '  My  God,  my  God,  why 
liast  thou  forsaken  me  V  the  apostle,  on  this  ac- 
count,  acciminaduted  to  Christ  the  words  of  this 
verse  also  :  i  They  parted  my  garments  among 
them,  and  for  my  venture  did  they  cast  lots.' 
He  Mems  .it  the  same  time  to  have  acknowledged 
tlic  existence  of  a  higher  and  lower  sense,  for  he 
obsi  rvei  that  some  passages  referring  to  the  Mes- 
siah had  been  •  hyperbolically  applied  to  his- 
torical personages  in  the  Old  Testament,1  and 
says  of  Psallfl  I  xix.  22,  that  die  words  may,  in 
another  sense,  be  referred  to  our  Lord,  although  the 
Psalm  did  not  historically  refer  to  him  (see 
Rosenmuller's  His&ria  l*terpr0tationiss  vol.  iii. 
260).  RosenmUller  conceives,  from  an  expres- 
sion of  Nicholas  Lyranus,  that  he  (Nicholas) 
had  at  l<asv  a  glimpse  of  this  system.  But  the 
jhtsoij  who.  'so  i'ar  as  modem  theology  i-  con- 
cerned,'  lo  use  \h„  vamU  of  the  li-v.  J.  .J.  (  oiiy- 

bpari     Bampton  L<  ,*  was  the  first  and  most 

eminent  patron  and  advocate  of  the 
Calvin,    who  'adopted   principles  of  exposition 
which,  since  the  condemnation  of  Theodore,  in  die 
.'ifth  century,  had  toarcely  perhaps  l>een  heasd  "f. 
an  I  assuredly    i  u    entertained    in    the 
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Christian  church.'  Erasmus  and  Luther  had,  no 
loubt,  led  the  way  by  their  advocacy  of  die 
literal  interpretation  ;  but, even  in  passages  which 
have  been  supposed  to  bear  a  double  relation  to  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  church,  Calvin  appears 
rather  to  ground  such  application  on  the  nature 
and  similarity  of  the  subjects  and  their  condi- 
tion, than  upon  anything  of  a  distinctly  typical 
and  prophetical  character.  He  is,  therefore,  dis- 
posed to  look  not  so  much  for  an  intention  origin- 
ally spiritual  and  predictive  of  higher  things,  as 
for  the  authoritative  application  of  a  new  and 
more  extended  sense  by  the  inspired  writers  them- 
selves. On  Heb.  ii.  6,  he  remarks,  '  that,  it  was  w  \ 
the  apostle"s  intention  to  give  the  genuine  exposi- 
tion of  the  words,  and  that  no  inconvenience  can 
result  from  supposing  that  the  apostle  makes  allu- 
sions to  the  Old  Testament  passage  for  the  sake 
of  embellishment.'  In  regard  to  the  passages  m 
Matt.  ii.  15-17,  already  cited,  he  observes,  '  be- 
yond controversy,  the  passage  Hos.  xi.  1,  must 
not  be  restricted  to  Christ  ;*  and  in  reference  to  the 
second  quotation  (Jerem.  xxxi.  15),  he  says  k  it  is 
certain  that  the  prophet  refers  to  the  slaughter  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  took  place  in  his 
own  time  ;  and  Matthew,  in  citing  the  words  of 
the  prophet,  does  not  mean  that  this  was  a  predic- 
tion of  what  Herod  was  about  to  do,  but  that 
there  was  a  renewal  of  the  lamentation  of  the  Ben- 
jamites."  And  again, '  Non  tarn  impetratur,  quam 
pia  dejiexione  ad  Christi  personam  accominodaV 
(Calvin's  Commentary  on  Hebrew,  passim). 

But  while  the  credit  of  this  invention  has  been 
thus  attributed  to  Calvin,  '  a  writer,  whom  on 
the  one  hand  no  one  will  accuse  of  any  Neo- 
logian  tendency,  while  on  the  other  the  most 
sober  and  judicious  critic  will  find  nothing  in  his 
exposition  revolting  to  the  strictest  rules  of  just 
interpretation '  (Lectures,  &c,  by  W.  1).  Cony- 
beare),  the  doctrine  of  accommodation,  once  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  discarding  all  spiritual 
and  allegorical  methods  of  interpretation,  was  at 
a  liter  period  extended  to  all  that  had  been 
hitherto  considered  as  typical.  In  England,  Dr. 
Sykes,  in  his  answer  to  Collins,  anil  in  the  pie- 
face  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  surrendered  the  whole  scheme  of  typical 
prefiguration  and  secondary  propta 
tute  of  proof,  ami  accommoo.it.  u  to  I  o  of 

our  Lord  in  condescension  to  the  reigning  preju- 
dices of  the  people.     Le  Chic  carried  his  in  I 
of  accommodation  to  suv     i  •  Dearly  to  in- 

validate the  prophetical  clia.  'ctet  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment altogether,  and  considerably  to  depreciate 
the   divine  authority   of  tl  ;   and  S  mlet 

pronounced  all  the  references  maui  in  Scripture 
by  our  blessed  Lord  ami  bis  disciples,  to  be  the 
man  result  of  a  compliance  with  the  false  and 
Rabbinical  theories  of  their  unenlightened  coun- 
trymen. 

Among  those  who,  in  modem  times,  have  mosl 
:d)ly  vindicated   the  syst**     of  the  typical  ii 
pi.  tatioii  of  propl  opposed  to  tb 

inoiiatioii    theory .     .  1'rol'i    MM     1     olu 

in   the  Dissert&uon   aflix<d    to  his  CommfitJwy 
W$.      1  I«     dot  I   not,  .udi    d,  lit:,  -   ,i  i    in- 
stai  I  ,     but     it  I.  i> 

number  i 

Malt.   ,,      [  xxv      .   '.i.  .- 
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The  only  canon  furnished  by  Professor  T-holucl 
for  distinguishing  between  types  and  accommo- 
dation is,  the  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  t/i  which  they  are  applied — a  rule 
which  must  ever  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeare  is  of  opinion  that  we  are  ■ 
*  not  to  look  for  any  secondary  sense  but  what  is 
inherent  in  and  consequential  on  the  typical,  the 
fvpical  being  determined  by  the  real  and  essential 
points  of  analogy  between  the  connected  objects.' 
Professor  Tholuck  had  been  preceded  by  Bilroth 
in  his  Commentary  on  Corinthians,  who  had  ol> 
served  in  reference  to  the  citation  in  I  Cor.  i.  19, 
that  we  are  '  not  to  look  for  a  strict  historical 
identity  between  the  meaning  which  St.  Paul 
attaches  to  the  passages,  and  that  entertained  by 
their  original  authors,  but  merely  a  connection  of 
an  analogical  kind.'  Bilroth  then  proceeds  to  vin- 
dicate the  sacred  writers  from  the  charge  of  igno- 
rance, if  not  disingenuousness,  by  the  consideration 
tnat  the  Old  Testament,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a 
type  t.»f  the  New.  This  is  the  idea  on  which 
Tholuck  has  enlarged,  and  which,  he  thinks,  dis- 
pels all  misconception  on  the  subject ;  but  Bil- 
roth's  Iranslator  observes  that,  if  it  be  meant  that 
'  the  declarations  of  the  prophets,  instead  of  being 
actual  descriptions  of  the  coming  Messiah,  directly 
communicated  by  divine  impulse,  were  merely 
poetical  delineations  of  persons  or  events  connected 
with  Jewish  history,  and  intended  by  the  divine 
Spirit  to  be  typical  of  what  was  to  happen  in  after 
times,  then  were  they,  correctly  speaking,  no  pro- 
phecies at  all,  and  it  was  vain  and  foolish  in  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles  to  appeal  to  the  fulfilment 
»f  them  in  Him  and  His  church,  as  a  proof  that 
oe  was  the  Messiah  to  whom  they  referred.'  The 
writer  conceives  it  to  be  more  philosophical  to 
consider  the  Old  Testament  passages  as  having 
the  meaning  which  the  apostle  ascribes  to  them, 
than  suppose  our  own  interpretation  of  them  to  be 
correct,  or  attempt  to  explain  them  in  an  accom- 
modative or  even  typical  sense.  To  remark  on 
these  views  would  amount  to  a  re-opening  of  the 
question  :  we  shall,  therefore,  conclude  these  ob- 
servations in  the  words  of  the  temperate  and 
judicious  writer  w.iom  we  have  already  cited. 

'  Although,  even  the  most  cautious  and  un- 
questionably pious  expositors  of  Scripture  have 
admitted  that  some  few  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  quoted  or  referred  to  in  the  New, 
must,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be 
regarded  as  so  applied  or  accommodated  to  the 
description  and  illustration  of  subjects  foreign  to 
their  original  scope  and  intention,  yet  it  is  surely 
unreasonable  and  uncritical  to  argue  from  these 
few  to  the  whole,  or  even  the  larger  portion  of 
those  sayings,  which  we  are  assured  that  holy  men 
of  old  uttered,  as  the  spirit  directed  and  enabled 
them'  (Bampton  Lectures,  by  J.  J.  Convbeare, 
Oxford.   l°2fi).—  W.W. 

ACCUBATION,  the  posture  of  reclining  on 
couches  at  table,  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
in  and  before  the  time  of  Christ.  We  see  no  rea- 
son to  think  that,  as  commonly  alleged,  they  bor- 
rowed this  custom  from  the  Romans  after  Judea 
had  been  subjugated  by  Pompey.  But  it  is  best 
known  to  us  as  a  Roman  custom,  and  as  such 
must  be  described.  The  dinner-bed,  or  triclinium, 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  dining-room,  clear  of 
-.tie  walls,  and  formed  three  sides  of  a  square 
which  enclosed  the  table.     The  open   end  of  the 


square,  with  the  central  hollow,  allowed  the  servantj 
to  attend  and  serve  the  table.  In  all  the  existing 
representations  of  the  dinner-bed  it  is  shown  to 
have  been  higher  than  the  enclosed  table.    Among 


the  Romans  the  usual  number  of  guests  on 
each  couch  was  three,  making  nine  for  the  three 
couches,  equal  to  the  number  of  the  Muses :  but 
sometimes  there  were  four  to  each  couch.  The 
Greeks  went  beyond  this  number  (Cic.  In  Pis. 
27) ;  the  Jews  appear  to  have  had  no  parti- 
cular fancy  in  the  matter,  and  we  know  that  at 
our  Lord's  last  supper  thirteen  persons  were  pre- 
sent. As  each  guest  leaned,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  entertainment,  on  his  left  elbow,  so  as 
to  leave  the  light  arm  at  liberty,  and  as  two  or 
more  lay  on  the  same  couch,  the  head  of  one 
man  was  near  the  breast  of  the  man  who  lay 
behind  him,  and  he  was,  therefore,  said  'to 
lie  in  the  bosom  '  of  the  other.  This  phrase  was 
in  use  among  the  Jews  (Luke  xvi.  22,  23 ;  John 
i.  18;  xiii.  23),  and  occurs  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show  that  to  lie  next  below,  or  '  in  the  bosom  ' 
of  the  master  of  the  feast,  was  considered  the  most 
favoured  place  ;  and  is  shown  by  the  citations  of 
K.ypke  and  Wetstein  (on  John  xiii.  23)  to  have 
been  usually  assigned  to  near  and  dear  connec 
tions.  So  it  was  '  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ' 
who  'reclined  upon  his  breast'  at  the  last  supper. 
Lightfoot  and  others  suppose  that  as,  on  that  oc- 
casion. John  lay  next  below  Christ,  so  Peter,  who 
was  also  highly  favoured,  lay  next  above  him. 
This  conclusion  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  fact  of- 
Peter  beckoning  to  John  that  he  should  ask  Jesus 
who  was  the  traitor.  But  this  seems  rathei  a 
prove  the  contrary  —  that  Peter  was  not  near 
enough  to  speak  to  Jesus  himself.  If  he  had  been 
there,  Christ  must  have  lain  near  his  bosom,  and 
he  would  have  been  in  the  best  position  for  whis- 
pering to  his  master,  and  in  the  worst  for  beckon- 
ing to  John.  The  circumstance  that  Christ  was 
able  to  reach  the  sop  to  Judas  when  he  had 
dipped  it,  seems  to  us  rather  to  intimate  that  he 
was  the  one  who  filled  that  place.  Any  person 
who  tries  the  posture  may  see  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  deliver  anything  but  to  the  person  next  above 
or  next  below.  And  this  is  not  in  contradiction 
to,  but  in  agreement  with,  the  circumstances. 
The  morsel  of  favour  was  likely  to  be  given  to  one 
in  a  favoured  place  ;  and  Judas  being  so  trusted 
and  honoured  as  to  be  the  treasurer  and  almoner 
of  the  whole  party,  might,  as  much  as  any  other 
of  the  apostles,  be  expected  to  fill  that  place. 
This  also  gives  more  point  to  the  narrative,  af 
it  aggravates  by  contrast  the  turpitude  and  base- 
ness of  his  conduct. 

The  frame  of  the  dinner-bed  was  laid  with  rnat- 
txessea  variously  stuffed,  and,  latterly,  was  furnished 
with  ricli  coverings  and  hangings.     Each  oersoa 
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was  'isually  provided  with  a,  cushion  or  bolster 
in  which  to  support  the  upper  part  of  his  person  in 
a  Somewhat  raised  position ;  as  the  left  arm  alone 
could  not  long  without  weariness  sustain  the 
weight.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  being  ex- 
tended diagmally  on  the  bed,  with  the  feet  out- 
ward, i;  is  at  once  perceived  how  easy  it  was  for 
*  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner '  to  come  behind 
between  trie  dinner-bed  and  rhe  wall,  and  anoint 
the  feet  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi.  7  ;  Mark  xiv.  3). 

The  dinner-beds  weje  so  various  at  different 
times,  in  different,  places,  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, that  no  one  description  can  apply 
to  them  all.  Even  among  the  Romans  they  were 
at  first  (after  the  Punic  war)  of  >rude  form 
and  materials,  and  covered  with  mattresses 
stuffed  with  rushes  or  straw;  mattresses  of  hair 
and  wool  were  introduced  at  a  later  period.  At 
first  the  wooden  frames  were  small,  low,  and 
round;  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus that  square  and  ornamented  couches  came 
into  fashion.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius  the  most 
splendid  sort  were  veneered  with  costly  woods  or 
tortoiseshell,  and  were  covered  with  valuable  em- 
broideries, the  richest  of  which  came  from  Baby- 
lon, and  cost  large  sums  (U.  K.  S.  Pompeii,  ii.  88). 
The  Jews  perhaps  had  all  these  varieties,  though 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  usage  was  ever  carried 
to  such  a  pitch  of  luxury  as  among  the  Romans  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  mass  of  the  people  fed 
in  the  ancient  manner — seated  on  stools  or  on  the 
ground.  It  appears  that  couches  were  often  so 
low,  that  the  feet  rested  on  the  ground ;  and  that 
cushions  or  bolsters  were  in  general  use.  It  would 
aiso  seem,  from  the  mention  of  two  and  of  three 
couches,  that  the  arrangement  was  more  usually 
square  than  semicircular  or  round  (Lightfoot, 
Bor  Heb.  in  John  xiii.  23). 
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It  is  utterly  improbable  that  the  Jews  derived 
this  custom  from  the  Romans,  as  is  constantly 
alleged.  They  certainly  knew  it  as  existing  among 
the  Peruana  long  before  it  had  been  adopted  l>v  tin; 
Romans  themselves  (Esth.  i.  (!  ,  vii.  8);  and  the 
presumption  is  that  they  adopted  if  while  subject 

*o   that    people.      The  fireeks   also   had    the  Usage 

(from  tin-  Persians)  before  the  Romans;  and  with 
the  Greeks  of  Syria  the  Jews  had  rery  much  in- 
tercourse. Besides,  the  Romans  adopted  the 
custom  from  the    Sarthaginians    Val.  Max.  xii. 

1,2;  Liv.  xxviii.  28)j  and,  that  they  1  .el  it, 
imjlies  that  it  previously  existed  in  Phoenicia,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jews.  Thus,  thai  in 
the    time  of  Chris*   the  custom    had  been  latelv 


adopted  from  the  Romans,  is  the  last  of  various 
probabilities.  It  is  also  unlikely  that  in  so  short 
a  time  it  should  have  become  usual  and  even  (as 
the  Talmud  asserts)  obligatory  to  eat  the  Passover 
in  that  posture  of  indulgent  repose,  and  in  no 
other.  All  the  sacred  and  profane  literature  ot 
this  subject  has  been  most  industriously  brought 
together  by  Stuckius  (Antig.  Convivalium,  ii.34); 
and  the  works  on  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  sup- 
ply the  more  recent  information.     ' 

ACCURSED.     [Anathema.] 

ACCUSER  ( nnD  and  T")  L';\S  ;  Sept 
and  New  Test.  'AvtlSlkos).  The  original  v/ori, 
which  bears  this  leading  signification,  means. 
\.  One  who  has  a  cause  or  matter  of  contention  ; 
the  accuser,  opponent,  or  plaintiff  in  anv  suit 
(Judg.  xii.  2;  Matt.  v.  25;  Luke  xii.  58).'  We 
have  little  information  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  causes  were  conducted  in  the  Hebrew 
courts  of  justice,  except  from  the  Rabbinical  au- 
thorities, who,  in  matters  of  this  description,  may 
be  supposed  well  informed  as  to  the  later  customs 
of  the  nation.  Even  from  these  we  learn  little 
more  than  that  great  care  was  taken  that,  th* 
accused  being  deemed  innocent  until  convicted, 
he  and  the  accuser  should  appear  under  equal 
circumstances  before  the  court,  that  no  preju- 
dicial impression  might  be  created  to  the  disad- 
vantage oi  the  defendant,  whose  interests,  we  are 
told,  were  so  anxiously  guarded,  that  any  one  was 
allowed  to  speak  whatever  he  knew  or  had  to  say 
in  his  favour,  which  privilege  was  withheld  from 
the  accuser  (Lewis,  Origines  Hebrcece,  i.  6^). 
The  word  is,  however,  to  be  understood  in  regard 
to  the  real  plaintiff,  not  to  the  advocates,  who 
only  became  known  in  the  later  period  of  the 
Jewish  history    [Advocate]. 

The  word  is  also  applied  in  Scripture,  in  trie 
general  sense,  to  any  adversary  or  enemy  (Luke 
xviii.  3;  ]  Pet.  v.  B).  In  the  latter  passage  th^re 
is  an  allusion  to  the  (/Id  Jewish  notion  that  Saltan 
was  the  accuser  or  calumniator  oi'  men  before 
God  (Job  i.  6,  sq. ;  Rev.  xii.  10,  sq. ;  comp. 
Zech.  iii.  1).  In  this  application  the  forensic 
sense  was  still  retained,  Satan  being  represented 
as  laying  to  mans  charge  a  breach  of  the  law.  is 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  demanding  his  punish- 
ment   [Satan]. 

ACELDAMA  ('A/ceAScum,  from  the  Syro- 
Cbaldaic,  KD?  ?j3£J,  field  of  blood),  the  Held 
purchased  with  the  money  for  which  Judas  I  e- 
trayed  Christ,  and  which  was  appropriated  . 
place  of  burial  for  strangers  (Matth.  xxvii.  s  \  d 
i.  19).     It  was  previously  'a  potters  field.1     Thr 

field  now  shown  as  Aceldama  lies  on    the  slope  of 

the  hills  beyond  the  valley  >>t"  Hinnom,  south  of 

Mount  Zion.  This  is  obviously  the  sjK»t  which 
Jerome  point-;  out  |  < >/ic/)iti.\t.  §.  r.  •  Achehl.imach"  , 
and  which    has   since    been    mentioned    b\   all 

every  one  who  has  described  Jerusalem.     San- 
dys thus  writes  of  it-.  '  On  the  south  side  of  this 
valley,  Deere  where  it  meeteth  with  the  rallej  ot 
Jehoshaphat,  mounted  a  good  h«  ight  on   the  - 
of  the   mountain,   is   Actldama^  or  the  field  i>( 
blood,  purchased  with  the  restored  reward 
■on,   for  a   buriall   place  for  strangers      h 
midst  whereof  a  large  square  noun-  was  n  ■ 

the  mother  ot'  ( ionstantine ;  the  south  side,  w  i 
with  the  naturall  recite;  Hal 
with  the  \  p|  hi  level  \  nut  of  a  hich  anaatl 
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little  cupoloes,  open  in  the  midst  to  ler  doune  the 
dead  bodies.  Tliorow  these  we  might  see  I  he  hot- 
tome,  all  couered  with  hones,  and  certaine  corses 
hut  newly  let  doune,  it  being  now  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Armenians.  A  greedy  graue,  and  great 
enough  to  deuoure  the  dead  of  a  whole  nation. 
For  they  say  (and  I  helieve  it),  that  the  earth 
thereof  within  the  space  of  eight  and  forty  houres 
will  consume  the  flesh  that,  is  laid  thereon'  {Re- 
lation of  a  Journey,  p.  187).  He  then  relates  the 
common  story,  that  the  empress  referred  to  caused 
270  ship-loads  of  this  flesh-consuming  mould  to 
he  taken  to  Rome,  to  form  the  soil  of  the  Campo 
Sancto,  to  which  the  same  virtue  is  ascribed.  Cas- 
tela  affirms  that  great  quantities  of  the  wondrous 
mould  were  removed  by  divers  Christian  princes 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  to  this  source 
assigns  the  similar  sarcophagic  properties  claimed 
not  only  by  the  Campo  Santo  at  Rome,  but  by 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Innocents  at  Paris,  by  the 
cemetery  at  Naples  (Le  Sainct  Voyaya  de  Hieru- 
salem,  1*603,  p.  150,  also  Roger,  p.  160);  and, 
we  may  add,  that  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa. 

The  plot  of  ground  originally  bought  '  to  bury 
strangers  in,'  seems  to  have  been  early  set  apart 
by  the  Latins,  as  well  as  by  the  Crusaders,  as  a 
place  of  burial  for  pilgrims  (Jac.  de  Vitriaco, 
p.  64).  The  charnel-house  is  mentioned  by  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
belonging  to  the  Knights-hospitallers.  Sandys 
shows  that,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Armenians.  Eugene 
Roger  (La  Terre  Saincte,  p.  161)  states  that  they 
bought  it  for  the  burial  of  their  own  pilgrims,  and 
ascribes  the  erection  of  me  charnel-house  to  them. 
They  still  possessed  it  in  the  time  of  Maundrell, 
or  rather  rented  it,  at  a  secpain  a  day,  from  the 
Turks.  Corpses  were  still  deposited  there;  and 
the  traveller  observes  that  they  were  in  various 
stages  of  decay,  from  which  he  conjectures  that 
the, grave  did  not  make  that  quick  dispatch  with 
the  bodies  committed  to  it  which  had  been  re- 
ported. <Yhe  earth,  hereabouts,1  he  observes,  'is 
of  a  chalky  substance;  the  plot  of  ground  was  not 
above  thirty  yards  long  by  fifteen  wide;  and  a 
moiety  of  it  was  occupied  by  the  charnel-house, 
which  was  twelve  yards  high'  (Journey,  p.  136). 
Richardson  (Travels,  p.  567)  affirms  that  bodies 
were  thrown  in  as  late  as  ISIS ;  but  Dr.  Robin- 
son alleges  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  for  a  much  longer  time  abandoned:  'The 
field  or  plat  is  not  now  marked  by  any  boundary 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  hill-side  ;  and 
the  former  charnel-house,  now  a  ruin,  is  all  that 
remains  to  point  out  the  site. ..  .An  opening  at 
each  end  enabled  us  to  look  in;  but  the  bottom 
was  empty  and  dry,  excepting  a  few  bones  much 
decayed'  ( Biblical  Researches,  L  524). 

ACHAI A  ('Axa'ia),  a  region  of  Greece,  which 
in  the  restricted  sense  occupied  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  including  Corinth 
and  its  isthmus  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  43S,  sq.).  By 
the  poets  it  was  often  put  for  the  whole  of 
Greece,  whence  'Amatol,  the  Greeks.  Under 
the  Romans,  Greece  was  divided  into  two  pro- 
vinces, Macedonia  and  Aehaia,  the  former  of 
which  included  Macedonia  proper,  with  Illyri- 
r.'im,  "Epirny.  andTliessaly  ;  and  the  latter, all  that 
i..v  southward  of  the  former  (Cellar,  i.  p.  11 70, 
1022).  It  is  in  this  latter  acceptation  that 
uie  name   of  Aehaia  is  always  employed  in  the 


New  Testament  (Acts  xviii.  12,  16;  xix.  21; 
Rom.  xv.  26;  xvi.  2);  I  Cor.  xvi.  15;  2  Co7. 
i.  1  ;  ix.  2 ;  xi.  10  ;  1  Thess.  i.  7,  8).  Achait 
was  at  first  a  senatorial  province,  and,  as  such,  v^as 
governed  by  proconsuls  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  p.  704), 
Tiberius  change  I  the  two  into  one  imperial  pro- 
vince under  procurators  (Tuc'it. Annal.  i.  76);  but 
Claudius  restored  them  to  the  senate  and  to  the 
proconsular  form  of  government  (Suet.  Claud.  25). 
Hence  the  exact  and  minute  propriety  with  which 
St.  Luke  expresses  himself  in  giving  the  title  of 
proconsul  to  Gallio,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
province  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (Acts  xviii.  12). 

ACHAICUS  ('Axa'iKSs),  a  native  of  Aehaia. 
and  a  follower  of  the  apostle  Paul.  He,  with 
Stephanus  and  Fortunatus,  was  the  bearer  of  the 
1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  was  recom- 
mended by  the  apostle  to  their  special  respw* 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  17). 

ACHAN  (,J53jf.;  Sept.  "AXav,  or  "AXap,  Josh, 
vii.  1).  In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  ii.  7)  the 
name  is  spelt  l^,  and  as  it  has  there  the  meaning 
of  troubliny,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  this  is  an 
intentional  change,  after  the  fact,  to  give  the  name 
a  significant  reference  to  the  circumstance  which 
renders  it.  notorious.  The  city  of  Jericho,  before 
it  was  taken,  was  put  under  that  awful  ban,  of 
which  there  are  other  instances  in  the  early  Scrip- 
ture history,  whereby  all  the  inhabitants  (except- 
ing Rah  ah  and  her  family)  were  devoted  So 
destruction,  all  the  combustible  goods  to  be  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  all  the  metals  to  be  conse- 
crated to  God.  This  vow  of  devotement  wa3 
rigidly  observed  by  all  the  troops  when  Jericho 
was  taken,  save  by  one  man,  Achan,  a  Judahite, 
who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  secreting 
an  ingot  of  gold,  a  quantity  of  silver,  and  a  costl) 
Babylonish  garment,  which  he  buried  in  his 
tent,  deeming  that  his  sin  was  hid.  But  God 
made  known  this  infraction,  which,  the  vow 
having  been  made  by  the  nation  as  one  body,  had 
involved  the  whole  nation  in  his  guilt.  The 
Israelites  were  defeated,  with  serious  loss,  in  their 
first  attack  upon  Ai  ;  and  as  Joshua  was  well  as- 
sured that  t!,is  humiliation  was  designed  as  the 
punishment  of  a  crime  which  had  inculpated  the 
whole  people,  he  took  immediate  measures  to  dis- 
cover the  criminal.  As  in  other  cases,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Lord  by  the  lot,  and  the  lot 
ultimately  indicated  the  actual  criminal.  The 
conscience-stricken  offender  then  confessed  his 
crime  to  Joshua ;  and  his  confession  being  verified 
by  the  production  of  his  ill-gotten  treasure,'  the 
people,  actuated  by  the  strong  impulse  with  which 
men  tear  up,  root  and  branch,  a  polluted  thing, 
hurried  away  not  only  Achan,  but  his  tent,  his 
goods,  his  spoil,  his  cattle,  his  children,  to  the 
valley  (afterwards  called)  of  Achor,  north  oi 
Jericho,  where  they  stoned  him,  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  him  ;  after  which  the  whole  was  con* 
sumed  with  fire,  and  a  cairn  of  stones  raised 
over  the  ashes.  The  severity  of  this  act,  as  re- 
gards the  fainily  of  Achan,  has  provoked  some 
remark.  Instead  of  vindicating  it.  as  is  generally 
done,  by  the  allegation  that  the  members  of 
Achan's  family  were  probably  accessories  to  hi* 
crime  after  the  fact,  we  prefer  the  supposition  that 
they  were  included  in  the  doom  by  one  of  thaw 
sudden  impulses  of  indiscriminate  popular  ven- 
geance  to  which   the  Jewish  people  were  exceed- 
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i&gly  prone,  ami  which,  in  this  case,  it  would  not 
have  l>een  in  the  yower  of  Joshua  to  control  by 
any  authority  which  he  could  under  such  circum- 
stances exercise.  It  is  admitted  that  this  is  no 
more  1  han  a  conjecture  :  hut,  as  such,  it  is  at 
least  worth  as  much,  and  assumes  considerably 
less,  than  the  conjectures  which  have  been  offered 
hy  others  (Josh,  vii.). 
ACHAR.     [Achan.] 

ACHASHDARPENIM  (B*3B730Pfc? ;  Sept. 
ffarpairai  and  arpaT^yoi;  Vulg.  satrapce  ;  A.  V. 
1  rulers  of  provinces.'  It  occurs  in  Esth.  iii.  12; 
viii.  9 ;  ix.  3  ;  and  with  the  Chaldee  termination 
an,  in  Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  27  ;  vi.  2,  3).  The  word  is 
undoubtedly  merely  another  form  of  writing  the 
Persian  word  satrap,  the  origin  of  which  has  been 
much  disputed,  and  does  not  claim  to  be  here 
considered.  These  satraps  are  known  in  ancient 
history  as  the  governors  or  viceroys  of  the  pro- 
vinces into  which  the  Persian  empire  was  divided. 
Strictly  speaking,  they  had  an  extended  civil 
jurisdiction  over  several  smaller  provinces,  each 
of  which  had  its  own  nfli)  or  governor.  Thus 
Zerubbabel  and  Nehemiah  were  '  governors  '  of 
Judea.  under  the  Persian  satraps  of  Syria  (Ezra, 
iv.  3,  6  ;  Neh.  ii.  9).  The  power  and  functions 
of  the  Persian  satraps  were  not  materially  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  mc^ern  Persian  governors 
and  Turkish  pashas ;  and,  indeed,  the  idea  of 
provincial  government  by  means  of  viceroys,  en- 
trusted with  almost  regal  powers  in  their  several 
jurisdictions,  and  responsible  only  to  the  king,  by 
tvhom  they  are  appointed,  has  always  been  pre- 
valent in  the  East.  The  important  peculiarity 
and  distinction  in  the  ancient  Persian  govern- 
ment, as  admirably  shown  by  Heeren  {Researches, 
i.  4S9,  sq.),  was  that  the  civil  and  military  powers 
were  carefully  separated  :  the  satrap  being  a  very 
powerful  civil  and  political  chief,  but  having  no 
immediate  control  over  the  troops  and  garrisons, 
the  commanders  of  which  were  responsible  only  to 
the  king.  The  satraps,  in  their  several  provinces, 
employed  themselves  in  the  maintenance  of  order 
mid  the  regulation  of  affairs  ;  and  they  also  col- 
lected and  remitted  to  the  court  the  stipulated 
tribute,  clear  of  all  charges  for  local  government 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  (Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  viii.  6,  ft  1-3).  In  later  times  this  prudent 
separation  of  powers  became  neglected,  in  favour 
of  royal  princes  and  other  great  persons  (Xenoph. 
Anab.  i.  1,  6  2),  who  were  entrusted  with  the  mi- 
litary as  well  as  civil  power  in  their  govern- 
ments ;  to  which  cause  may  be  attributed  the 
revolt  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  the  other  rebel- 
lions and  civil  wan,  which,  by  weakening  the 
empire,  facilitated  its  ultimate  subjugation  by 
Alexander. 

ACT  I  BAR.     [Mouse.] 

ACHISII  (COX,  signification  uncertain  ; 
Sept.  '  Ay  xovs,  also  'Apx'is,  'Ax^:,  called  Abime- 
lech  in  the  title  of  P».  xxxiv.),  the  Philistine. 
ki:i  \  of  Cath,  with  whom  David   twice  sought  re- 

fuge  when  he  fled  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  wi.  LO-15) 
xx\ii.  ]-■',.  The  first  time  David  was  in  im- 
minenl  i.  a  r -.  ihr he  was  recognised  and  spoken 
of  by  the  officers  of  the  court  ai  one  ■••  i<  -■■  jlory 
had  ;  i  at  the  cost  of  the  Philistines,    This 

talk  til:   d  David  with  such  alarm  that  I-'  fei 
himself    mad    wlien    introduced    to   the    not  i • 

Achish,    prh  ,  :iim    '  scrabbling  uuen   the 
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doors  of  the  gate,  and  letting  his  spittle  fall  down 
upon  his  beard,*  rebuked  his  people  sharply  for 
bringing  him  to  his  presence,  asking,  '  Have  1 
need  of  madmen,  that  ye  have  brought  this  fellow 
to  play  the  madman  in  my  presence?  Shall  this 
fellow  come  into  my  house  :"  After  this  David 
lost  no  time  in.  quitting  the  territories  of  Gaf.h. 
W  iner  illustrates  David's  conduct  by  reference  to 
the  similar  proceeding  of  some  other  great  men, 
who  feigned  themselves  mad  in  difficult  circum 
stances — as  Ulysses  (Cic.  Off.  iii.  26;  Hytrin. 
f.  95,  Schol.  ad  Lycophr.  818),  the  astronomer 
Meton  (yElian,  Hist.  xiii.  12),  L.  Junius  Brutus 
(Liv.  i.  56;  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  6S),  and  the  Arabian 
king  Bacha  (Schultens,  AntK.  Vet  Hamasa,  p. 
535).  About  four  years  after,  when  the  character 
and  position  of  David  became  better  known,  and 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  not  less  than  600  reso- 
lute adherents,  he  again  repaired  with  his  troop 
to  King  Achish,  who  received  him  in  a  truly 
royal  spirit,  and  treated  him  with  a  generous  con- 
fidence, of  which  David  took  rather  more  advan- 
tage than  was  creditable  to  him    [David]. 

ACHMETHA  (NriprkX,  Ezra  vi.  2;  'Ek- 
(Sarava,  2  Mace.  ix.  3  ;  Judith  xi.  1  ;  Tob.  v.  i) ; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  x.  11,7  ;  xi.  I.  6  ;  hIm,  in  Greek 
authors,  'Ey fSaTava . and  'AyfSaTava).  a  city  in 
Media.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  doubtful  ; 
but  Major  Rawlhrison  (Gcoyr.  Journal,  x.  1 34";  has 
left  little  question  that  the  title  was  applied  exclu- 
sively to  cities  having  a  fortress  for  the  protection 
of  the  royal  treasures.  In  Ezra  we  learn  that  in 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes  the  Jews  petitioned 
that  search  might  be  made  in  the  kind's  tieasnre- 
house  at  Babylon,  for  the  decree  which  Cyrus  had 
made  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (Ezra  v.  17  .  v  arch 
was  accordingly  made  in  the  record-office  ('house 
of  the  rolls'),  wh°re  the  treasures  v.  tic  kept  at  Ba- 
bylon (vi.l):  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  found 
there,  as  it  was  eventually  discovered  'at  Ach- 
metha,  in  the  palace  of  the  pio\  ince  of  the  Bledes' 
(vi.  2).  It  is  h«  re  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
LXX.  regarded  ;  Achmetha,"  in  which  they  could 
hardly  avoid  recognising  the  familiar  title  of 
Ecbatana,  as  the  generic  name  for  a  city.  and.  ac 
COrdingly,  rendered  it  by  ttuXis;  and  that  Jo- 
sephus,  as  well  as  all  the  Christian  Gn  !  -.  while 
retaining  the  proper  name  of  Ecbatana,  yet  aurree, 
with  the  Greek  Scriptures,  in  employing  the  word 
fidpis  to  express  the  Hebrew  Nni"3.  l<irt}>a 
(' the  palace"),  which  is  used  as  the  distinctive 
epithet  of  the  city. 

In    Judith    i.   2-4,   there   is    a   brief  account  of 
Ecbatana,  in  which  we  are   told  that   it  was   built 

by  Arphaxad.   king  of  the  Medea,  who  made  it 

his   capital.      It    was    built    of  hewi  uid 

surrounded  by  a  high  and  thick  wall,  furnished 
with  wide  gat  -  and  strong  and  lofty  tow  •  rs.   1  b  n>- 
dotus  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Dojot    -.  in 
dience   to  whose  commands  the  M 
'that   great  and  strong  city,  now  known  ui 
the  nam'-  <>)'  Agbatana,  wherethe  walls  are  built 
circle  within  circle,  and  are  so  constructed  * 
each  inner  circle  overtops  it>  outer  neighbour  by 
the  height  of  the  battlements  alow 
effected   partly    by   the   nature  of  tl 
conical   lull. 

nnermo 
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th^  second  black,  oi*  the  third  scarlet,  of  the  fourth 
blue,  of  the  tilth  orange  :  all  these  were  brilliantly 
coloured  with  different  pigments  ;  but  the  battle- 
ments of  the  sixth  circle  were  overlaid  with  silver, 
aud  of  the  seventh  with  gold.  Such  were  the  pa- 
lace and  the  surrounding  fortification  that  Dejoces 
constructed  for  himself :  but  he  ordered  the  mass  of 
the  Median  nation  to  construct  their  houses  in  a 
circle  around  the  outer  wail  (Herodot.  i.  9S).  It  is 
contended  by  Major  Rawlinson  (Geogr.  Journal, 
x.  127)  that  this  story  of  the  seven  walls  is  a  fable 
of  Sabaean  origin,  the  seven  colours  mentioned 
being  precisely  those  employed  by  the  Orientals  to 
denote  the  seven  great  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  seven 
climates  in  which  they  revolve.  He  adds  (p.  128), 
'  I  cannot  believe  that  at  Agbatana  the  walls 
were  really  painted  of  these  colours  :  indeed, 
battlements  with  gold  and  silver  are  manifestly 
fabulous  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  there  ever  could 
have  been  even  seven  concentric  circles  :  but  in 
that  early  age,  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  mith- 
raicism,  or  fire-worship,  had  originated  in  this 
part  of  Asia,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sabaean  superstitions,  the  city 
should  have  been  dedicated  to  the  seven  heavenly 
bodies,  and  perhaps  a  particular  part  assigned  to 
the  protection  of  each,  with  some  coloured  device 
emblematic  of  the  tutelar  divinity.' 

This  Ecbatana  has  been  usually  identified 
with  the  present  Hamadan.  Major  Rawlinson, 
however,  while  admitting  that  Hamadan  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Median  Ecbatana,  has  a  learned 
and  most  elaborate  paper  in  the  Geographical 
Jozirnal  (x.  65-1 5S  ;  On  the  Site  of  the  Atropa- 
tenian  Ecbatana),  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  present  Takht-i-Suleiman  was  the 
site  of  another,  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana ; 
and  that  to  it,  rather  than  to  the  proper  Median 
Ecbatana,  the  statement  in  Herodotus  and  most 
of  the  other  ancient  accounts  are  to  be  understood 
to  refer.  Our  only  business  is  with  the  Achmetha 
of  Ezra  ;  and  that  does  not  require  us  to  enter  into 
this  question.  The  major,  indeed,  seems  inclined 
to  consider  the  Ecbatana  of  the  apocryphal  books 
as  his  Atropatenian  Ecbatana  ;  but  is  rather  more 
doubtful  in  claiming  it  as  the  Achmetha  of  Ezra. 
But  without  undertaking  to  determine  what 
amount  of  ancient  history  should  be  referred  to 
the  one  or  to  the  other,  we  feel  bound  to  conclude 
that  Hamadan  was  the  site  of  the  Achmetha  of 
Ezra,  and  the  Ecbatana  of  the  Apocrypha  :  1.  Be- 
cause it  is  admitted  that  the  Median  Ecbatana 
was  a  more  ancient  and  more  ancientlj  great  city 
than  the  Atropatenian  metropolis.  2.  Because 
the  name  *  Achmetha  *  may  easily,  through  the 
Syrian  Ahmethan,  and  the  Armenian  Ahmetan, 
be  traced  in  the  Persian  Hamadan.  3.  And  be- 
cause all  the  traditions  of  the  Jews  refer  to  Ha- 
madan as  the  site  of  the  Achmetha  and  Ecbatana 
of  their  Scriptures. 

•  Hamadan  is  still  an  important  town,  and  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  governments  into  which  the  Per- 
sian kingdom  is  divided.  It  is  situated  in  north 
lat.  34°  53',  east  long.  40°,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
rich  and  fertile  plain,  on  a  gradual  ascent,  at  the 
base  of  the  Elwund  Mountains,  whose  higher  sum- 
mits are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Some  rem- 
nants of  ruined  walls  of  great  thickness,  and  also 
of  towers  of  sun-dried  bricks,  present  the  only 
posit  \*v  evidence  of  a  more  ancienl  city  than  the 
uresei.:    on    the    same  sjMyt.      Heaps   of  compara- 
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fively  recent  ruins,  and  a  wall  fallen  to  drew, 
attest  thai  Hamadan  lias  declined  fiom  even  itl 
modern  importance.  The  population  is  said  by 
Soulhgate  to  be  about  30,000,  which,  from  wnat 
the  present  writer  has  seen  of  the  place,  he  should 
judge  to  exceed  the  truth  very  considerably.  It 
is  little  distinguished,  inside,  from  other  Persian 
towns  of  the  same  rank,  save  by  its  excellent  and 
well-supplied  bazaars,  and  the  unusually  laig€ 
number  of  khans  of  rather  a  superior  description. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  extensive  transit  trade  of 
which  it  is  the  seat,  it  being  the  great  centre 
where  the  routes  of  traffic  between  Persia,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Persia  converge  and  meet.  Its  own 
manufactures  are  chiefly  in  leather.  Many  Jtws 
reside  here,  claiming  to  be  descended  from  those  of 
the  Captivity  who  remained  in  Media.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  says  that  in  his  time  the  number  was 
50,000.  Modern  travellers  assign  them  500 
houses ;  but  the  Rabbi  David  de  Beth  Hillel 
(Travels,  pp.  S5-S7,  Madras,  1832),  who  wui  not 
likely  to  understate  the  fact,  and  had  the  best 
means  of  information,  gives  them  but  200  families. 
He  says  they  are  mostly  in  good  circumstances, 
having  fine  houses  and  gardens,  and  are  chiefly 
traders  and  goldsmiths.  They  speak  the  broken 
Turkish  of  the  country,  and  have  two  synagogues. 
They  derive  the  name^f  the  town  from  l  Ha  man 
and  lMede,  and  say  tliat  it  was  given  to  that  foe  of 
Mordecai  by  King  Ahasuerus.  In  the  midst  of  the 
city  is  a  tomb  which  is  in  their  charge,  and  which 
is  said  to  be  that  of  Mordecai  and  Esther.  It  is 
a  pjain  structure  of  brick,  consisting  of  a  small 
cylindrical  tower  and  a  dome  (the  whole  about 
20  feet  high),  with  small  projections  or  wings  on 
three  sides.  Within  are  two  apartments — a  small 
porch  formed  by  one  of  the  wings,  and  beyond 
it  the  "tomb-chamber,  which  is  a  plain  room 
paved  with  glazed  tiles.  In  the  midst,  over  tiie 
spots  where  the  dead  are  supposed  to  lie,  are  two 
large  wooden  frames  or  chests,  shaped  like  sarco- 
phagi, with  inscriptions  in  Hebrew  and  flowers 
carved  upon  them.  There  is  another  inscription 
on  the  wall,  in  bas-relief,  which,  as  translated  by 
Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  describes  the  present  tomb  as 
having  been  built  over  the  graves  of  Mordecai 
and  Esther  by  two  devout  Jews  of  Kashan,  *n 
a.m.  4474.  The  original  structure  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  when  Hamadan  was  sacked 
by  Timour.  As  Ecbatana  was  then  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  Persian  court,  it  is  pro- 
bable enough  that  Mordecai  and  Esther  died 
and  were  buried  there ;  and  traditional  testi- 
mony, taken  in  connection  with  this  fact,  and 
with  such  a  monument  in  a  place  where  Jews 
have  been  permanently  resident,  is  better  evidence 
than  is- usually  obtained  for  the  allocation  of  an- 
cient sepulchres.  The  tomb  is  in  charge  of  tl>e 
Jews,  and  is  one  of  their  places  of  pilgrimage. 
Kinneir,  Ker  Porter,  Morier,  Erazer,  and  South- 
gate  furnish  the  best  accounts  of  modern  Ha- 
madan. 

History  mentions  another  Ecbatana,  in  Pales- 
tine, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  towards  Ptole- 
mais,  where  Cambyses  died  (Herod,  i  i.  04: 
PI  in.  v.  19).  It  is  not  mentioned  by  this  or  any 
Similar  titme  in  the  Hebrew  writings  :  and  w« 
are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  grounds  which  Major 
Rawlinson  says  exist  for  concluding  that  ther* 
was  a  treasury  in  this  position  (Geogv.  Jour* 
x.  134* 
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ACHOR  O^Vr  ;  Sept.  'AXap),  a  valley  be- 
tween Jericho  and  Ai,  which  received  this  name 
'signifying  trouble)  from  the  trouble  brought 
upon  the  Israelites  by  the  sin  of  Aclian  (Josh. 
rii.  24)    [Achats]. 

ACHSAH  (HD2J;,  an  anklet ;  Sept.  'Ax<ra), 
die  daughter  of  Caleb,  whose  hand  her  father 
affered  in  marriage  to  him  who  should  lead  the 
attack  on  the  city  oi'  Debir,  and  take  it.  The 
prize  was  won  by  his  nephew  Othniel  ;  and  as 
die  bride  was  eonducted  with  the  usual  cere- 
mony to  her  future  home,  she  alighted  from 
oer  ass,  and  sued  her  father  for  an  addition  of 
springs  of  water  to  her  dower  in  lands.  It  is 
probable  that  custom  rendered  it  unusual,  or  at 
least  ungracious,  for  a  request  tendered  under 
such  circumstances  by  a  daughter  to  be  refused  ; 
and  Caleb,  in  accordance  with  her  wish,  bestowed 
■upon  her  'the  upper  and  the  nether  springs  "  (Josh. 
xv.  16-10;  Judg.  i.  9-15). 

ACHSIIAPH  {*\V?X  ;  Sept.  'A04>,  'AX<rd<p, 
and  'Ax'i<p)j  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh. 
xi.  1),  lias  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  the 
same  as  AcnziB,  both  being  in  the  tribe  of 
Asher.  But  a  careful  consideration  of  Josh.  xix. 
and  29,  will  make  it  probable  that  the  places 
were  difierent.  There  is  more  reason  in  the 
conjecture  (Hamelsveld,  iii.  237)  that  Achshaph 
was  another  name  for  Accho  or  Acre,  seeing 
that  Accho  otherwise  does  not  occur  in  the  list 
of  towns  in  the  lot  of  Asher,  although  it  is 
certain,  from  Judg.  i.  31,  that  Accho  was  in  the 
portion  of  that  tribe. 

ACIIIJ  OHN).  This  word  occurs  in  Job  viii. 
1 1.  where  it  is  said,  '  Can  the  rush  grow  up  with- 
out mire?  can  the  flag  grow  without  water?" 
Here  flag  stands  for  achu  ;  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  some  specific  plant,  as  gome,  or  rush,  in 
the  first  clause  of  the  sentence,  may  denote  tne 
papyrus.  Achat  occurs  also  twice  in  Gen.-  xli.  2, 
18,  ;  And,  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the  river 
seven  well-favoured  kine  and  fat-fleshed,  and  they 
fed  in  a  meadow:'  here  it  is  rendered  meadow, 
and  must,  therefore,  have  been  considered  by  our 
translators  as  a  general,  and  not  a  specific  term. 
In  this  difficulty  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  the 
interpietation  put  upon  the  word  by  the  earlier 
translators.  Dr.  Harris  has  already  remarked  that 
'the  word  is  retained  in  the  Septuagint,  in  G(  n. 
4v  rui  axei  J  and  is  used  by  the  son  of  Sirach, 
Eccles.  xi.  Ifi,  &xi  or  &x*h  for  the  copies  vary. 
Jerome,  in  his  Hebrew  questions  or  traditions  on 
Genesis,  writes  tAchi  neque  Qnecus  sermo  est, 
nee  Latinus,  Bed  *  i  Hebraeus  ipse  corruptus  est.1 
The  Hebrew  van  1  and  iod  »  being  like  one 
another,  differing  only  in  length,  the  LXX..  he 
observes,  wrote  TIN,  aehi,  for  "inN.  achu,  .and 
according  to  their  usual  custom  put  the  Greek  x 
for  the  double  aspirate  n  {Sat.  Hist,  of  the 
Bible,  in'F!,       . 

From  the  a  nfexl  of  the  few  passages  in  which 
ar/ut  occurs,  it  is  evident  that  it  indicate,  a 
plant  or  plants  which  grew  in  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  water,  and  also  that  it  or  they 
suitable  as  pasturage  for  cattle.  Now  it  i-.  gene- 
rally well  known  that  most  of  the  plants  which 
grow  ill    water,   SI   well    as    many   of   those  which 

grow  in  its  \  icinity,  an  not  well  suited  as  food  fbt 

cattle;   some  being  very  watery,  others  \ 
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in  texture,  and  some  possessed  of  acrid  and  even 
poisonous  properties.  None,  therefore,  of  the  Alga 
can  be  intended,  nor  any  species  of  Butomus.  The 
different  kinds  of  Jwicus,  or  rush,  though  abound- 
ing in  such  situations,  are  not  suited  for  pastur- 
age, and  in  fact  are  avoided  by  cattle.  So  are  the 
majority  of  the  Cyperaceee,  or  sedge  tribe;  and 
also  the  numerous  species  of  Carex,  which  grow  in 
moist  situations,  yet  yield  a  very  coarse  grass, 
which- is  scarcely  if  ever  touched  by  cattle.  A  few- 
species  of  Cyperus  serve  as  pasturage,  and  the  roots 
of  some  of  them  are  esculent  and  aromatic;  but 
these  must  be  dug  up  before  cattle  can  feed  on 
them.  Some  species  of  scirpus,  or  club-rush,  how- 
ever, serve  as  food  for  cattle :  S.  cespitosus.  for  in- 
stance, is  the  principal  food  of  cattle  and  sheep  in 
the  highlands  oi  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of 
March  till  the  end  of  May.  Varieties  of  S.  mari- 
timus,  found  in  different  countries,  and  a  few  of 
the  numerous  kinds  of  Cyperaceae  common  in 
Indian  pastures,  as  Cyperus  dubius  and  heza- 
staehyus,  are  also  eaten  by  cattle.  Therefore,  if 
any  specific  plant  is  intended,  as  seems  implied  in 
what  goes  before,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  edible 
species  of  scirpus  or  cyperus.  perhaps  C.  esculentus, 
which,  however,  has  distinct  Arabic  names  :  or 
it  may  be  a  true  grass;  some  s}>ecies  of  panicum. 
for  instance,  which  form  excellent  pasture  in 
warm  countries,  and  several  of  which  grow  lux 
uriantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water. 


[Cyperus  esculentus.] 

But  it  is  well  known  to  all  acquainted  with 
warm  countries  subject  to  excessive  drought,  that 
the  only  pasturage  to  which  cattle  can  n 
is  a  green  — t i  i i >  of  different  grasses,  witli  soma 
ires,  which  runs  along  the  banks  of  rivers  or  o1 
pieces  of  water,  varying  more  or  less  in  hreadt! 
according  to  the  height  of  the  bank,  that  i<.  the  dis- 
tance of  water  from  the  surface.    Cattle  • 

from  i  i \  <m -.  which  they  may  often    be   seen   d 
in  hot  countries,  as  has  been  well  remarked  bj 
editor  of  the  'Pictorial  Bible1  on  Gen.  xli.  I.  wouli 
natural  1]  _•"  t.>  such  green  herbage  as  intimatea 
in  tl  '•  of  G<  nesis,  and  w  liicl  . 

in  .bill  w  iii.  *!.  could  not  . 

irm  drj  country  and  climati         I  lur 

name  is   known    to    be    applied    t<»   any    plant    or 
plants  in  Hebrew,  endeavours  ha  made  to 

linn 
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unless  we  derive  it,  as  Schultens  does,  from  the 
Arabic  achi,  to  hind  or  join  together.1  Hence  it 
has  been  interred  that  it  might  be  some  one  of  the 
grasses  or  sedges  employed  in  former  times,  as 
some  still  are,  for  making  ropes.  But  there  is 
probably  some  other  Arabic  root  which  has  not  vet 
been  ascertained,  or  which  may  have  become  ob- 
solete; for  there  are  numerous  words  in  the  Arabic 
language  having  reference  to  greenness,  all  of 
which  have  akh  as  a  common   element.     Thus 

>wL»>-l  akhyas,  thickets,  dark  groves,  places  full 

of  reeds  or  flags,  in  which  animals  take   shelter ; 

/  jjyi4>.*  akhevas,  putting  forth  leaves;  so  akh- 

zirar,  greenness,  verdure  ;  akhchishab,  abounding 
in  grass.  These  may  be  connected  with  kah, 
a  common  term  for  grass  in  Northern  India, 
derived  from  the  Persian,  whence  amber  is  called 
kah-robehy,  grass-attracter.  So  Jerome,  with 
reference  to  achu,  says,  "  Cum  ab  eruditis  quae- 
rerem,  quid  hie  sermo  signiticaret,  audivi  ab 
j^Egyptis  hoc  nomine  lingua  eorum  omne  quod  in 
palude  virens  nascitur  appellant' — J.  F.  R. 

ACHZIB  (IPpN).  There  were  two  places 
of  this  name,  not  usually  distinguished. 

1.  Achzib  (Sept.  'Atrxa^t),  in  the  tribe  of  Asher 
nominally,  but  almost  always  in  the  possession  of 
the  Phoenicians;  being,  indeed,  one  of  the  places 
from  which  the  Israelites  were  unable  to  expel  the 
former  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  31).  In  the  Tal- 
mud it  is  called  Chezib.  The  Greeks  called 
it  Ecdippa,  from  the  Aramaean  pronunciation 
H^^K  (Ptol.  v.  15)  ;  and  it  still  survives  under 
the  name  of  Zib.  It  is  upon  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Acre.  It  stands 
on  an  ascent  close  by  the  sea-side,  and  is  described 
as  a  small  place,  with  a  few  palm-trees  rising 
above  the  dwellings  (Pococke,  ii.  115;  Richter, 
p.  70 ;  Maundrell,  p.  71  ;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
p.  196  ;  Buckingham,  ch.  iii.). 

2.  Achzib  (Sept.  'Ax(efi)  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  41  ;  Mic.  i.  1-1),  of  which  there  is  no 
historical  mention,  but,  from  its  place  in  the  cata- 
logue, it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  western  border-land  of  the  tribe,  towards 
the  Philistines.  This  is  very  possibly  the  Chezib 
(3*TD)  of  Gen.  xxxviii.  5.  . 

ACRA  ("AKpa),  a  Greek  word,  signifying  a 
citadel,  in  which  sense  JOpM  also  occurs  in  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic.  Hence  the  name  of  Acra 
was  acquired  by  the  eminence  north  of  the  Tem- 
ple, on  which  a  citadel  was  built  by  Antiochus 
Epi plumes,  to  command  the  holy  place.  It  thus 
i  became,  in  fact,  the  Propolis  of  Jerusalem. 
Josephus  describes  this  eminence  as  semicircular; 
and  reports  that  when  Simon  Maccabaeus  had 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  Syrian  garrison,  he  not 
only  demolished  the  citadel,  but  caused  the  hill 
itself  to  be  levelled,  that  no  neighbouring  site 
might  thenceforth  be  higher  or  so  high  as  that  on 
which  the  temple  stood.  The  people  had  suffered 
go  much  from  the  garrison,  that  they  willingly 
laboured  day  and  night,  for  three  years,  in  this 
great  work  (Awtiq.  xiii.  6.  0;  Hell.  Jud.  v.  4.  1). 
At  a  later  period  the  palace  of  Helena,  queen  of 
Adiabjne,  stood  on  the  site,  which  still  retained 
the  pame  of  Acra,  as  did  also,  probably,  the  coun- 
cil-house,    and    die    repository    of    the   archives 


(Bell.  Jud.  vi.  6.  3;  see  also  Desert pt   L'rbu  Itrot 
suli/mce.  per  J.  Heydenum,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2). 

1.  ACRABATTENE.  a  district  or  foparchy 
of  Judaea,  extending  between  Shechern  (now  Na« 
bulus)  and  Jericho,  inclining  east.  It  was  about 
twelve  miles  in  length.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  but  it  occurs  in  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
12.  4;  iii.  3,  4,  5).  It  took  its  name  from  a  town 
called  Acrabi  in  the  0?iomastko?i,s.\r.:'AKpaP$eiv, 
where  it  is  described  as  a  large  village,  nine 
Roman  miles  east  of  Neapolis,  on  the  road  to 
Jericho.  In  this  quarter  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Re- 
searches,  iii.  103)  found  a  village  still  existing 
under  the  name  of  Akrabeh. 

2.  ACRABATTENE,  another  district  in  that 
portion  of  Juda?a,  which  lies  towards  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  occupied  by  the  Edomites 
during  the  Captivity,  and  afterwards  known  as 
Idumaea.  It  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  v.  3; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  8.  1.  It  is  assumed  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  Maaleh  Akrabbim 
(D^lpy  nbyft),  or  Steep  of  the  Scorpions,  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xxxiv.  4.  and  Josh.  xv.  3,  as 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
[Akrabbim]. 

ACRE.     [Accho.] 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  This  is  the 
title  of  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  NewTesta- 
ment,  the  fifth  in  order  in  the  common  arrange- 
ment, and  the  last  of  those  propyl !  y  of  an  historical 
character.  Commencing  with  a  reference  to  an 
account  given  in  a  former  work  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Jesus  Christ  before  his  ascension, 
its  author  proceeds  to  conduct  us  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  circumstances  attending  that  event, 
the  conduct  of  the  disciples  on  their  return  from 
witnessing  it,  the  outpouring  on  them  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  according  to  Christ's  promise  to  them  be- 
fore his  crucifixion,  and  the  amazing  success 
which,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  attended  the  first 
announcement  by  them  of  the  doctrine  concerning 
Jesus -as  the  promised  Messiah  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  World.  After  following  the  fates  of  the 
mother-church  at  Jerusalem  up  to  the  period 
when  the  violent  persecution  of  its  members  by 
the  rulers  of  the  Jews  had  broken  up  their  society 
and  scattered  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
apostles,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
region  ;  and  after  introducing  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader  the  case  of  a  remarkable  conversion  of  one 
of  the  most  zealous  persecutors  of  the  church,  who 
afterwards  became  one  of  its  most  devoted  and 
successful  advocates,  the  narrative  takes  a  wider 
scope  and  opens  to  our  view  the  gradual  expansion 
of  the  church  by  the  free  admission  within  its 
pale  of  persons  directly  converted  from  heathenism 
ami  who  had  not  passed  through  the  preliminary 
stage  of  Judaism.  The  first,  step  towards  this 
more  liberal  and  cosmopolitan  order  of  things 
having  been  elfected  by  Peter,  to  whom  the 
honour  of  laying  the  foundation- of  the  Christian 
church,  both  within  and  without  the  confines  of 
Judaism,  seems,  in  accordance  with  our  Lord's 
declaration  concerning  hi,n  (Matt.  xvi.  18),  to 
have  been  reserved,  Paul  the  recent  convert  and 
the  destined  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is  brought 
forward  as  the  main  actor  on  the  scene.  On  his 
course  of  missionary  activity,  his  successes  and 
his  sufferings,  the  chief  interest  of  the  narrative 
is  thenceforward  concentrated,  until,  having  fol- 
lowed him  to  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  sent  at 
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A  ptiaoner  to  abide  his  (rial,  on  his  own  appeal,  at 
die  bar  of  the  emperor  himself,  the  book  abruptly 
closes,  leaving  us  to  gather  further  information 
co  icerning  him  and  the  fortunes  of  the  church 
fro  n  other  sources. 

Respecting  the  authorship  of  this  book  there 
can  be  no  ground  for  doubt  or  hesitation.  It  is, 
unquestionably,  the  production  of  the  same  writer 
by  whom  the  third  of  the  four  Gospels  was  com- 
posed, as  is  evident  from  the  introductory  sen- 
tences of  both  (comp.  Luke  i.  1-4,  with  Acts  i.  1). 
That  this  writer  was  Luke  has  not-  in  either  case 
been  called  in  question.  With  regard  to  the  book 
now  under  notice  tradition  is  firm  and  constant 
in  ascribing  it  to  Luke  (Iren&us.  Adv.  Hcer.  lib.  i. 
c.  31 ;  iii.  14;  Clemens Alexandr.  Strom,  v.  p.588; 
Tertullian,  Adv.  Marcion.  v.  2;  De  Jejxin.  c.  10  ; 
Origen,  apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  23,  &c. 
Eusebius  himself  ranks  this  book  among  the 
6/jLotoyov/j.eva.  H.  E.  iii.  25).  From  the  book  itself, 
also,  it  appears  that  the  author  accompanied  Paul 
to  Rome  when  he  went  to  that  city  as  a  prisoner 
(xxviii.).  Now,  we  know  from  two  epistles 
written  by  Paul  at  that  time,  that  Luke  was  with 
him  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  14;  Phil.  24),  which 
favours  the  supposition  that  he  was  the  writer  of 
the  narrative  of  the  apostle's  journey  to  that  city. 
The  only  parties  in  primitive  times  by  whom  this 
book  was  rejected  were  certain  heretics,  such  as 
the  Marcionites,  the  Severians,  and  the  Mani- 
cheans,  whose  objections  were  entirely  of  a  dog- 
matical, not  of  a  historical  nature;  indeed,  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  questioned  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  book;  they  rather  cast  it  aside  be- 
cause it  did  not  favour  their  peculiar  views.  At 
the  same  time,  whilst  this  book  was  acknowledged 
as  genuine  where  it  was  known,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  iivst  so  extensively  circulated 
as  the  other  historical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  foi  we  find  Chrysostom  complaining  that 
by  many  in  his  day  it  was  not  so  much  as 
known  (Hon?,  i.  in  Act.  sub  init.xj.  Perhaps, 
however,  there  is  some  rhetorical  exaggeration  in 
this  statement  ;  or,  it  may  be.  as  Kuinoel  (Prolog. 
in  Acta  App.  Comment,  torn.  iv.  p.  5)  suggests, 
that  ChrysastonTs  complaint  refers  rather  to  a 
prevalent  emission  of  the  Acts  from  the  number 
of  books  publicly  read  in  the  churches,  which 
would,  of  eourse,  lead  to  its  being  comparatively 
little  known  among  the  people  attending  those 
churches. 

Many  critics  are  inclined  to  regard  the 
Gospel  by  Lukr  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as 
having  formed  originally  only  one  work,  con- 
sisting of  two  parts.  For  this  opinion,  however, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  ai  ctory  au- 

thority; and  it  i^  hardly  acco^danl  with  Luke's 
own  description  of  the  relation  of  these  tun  wri- 
tings to  each  Other;  being  called  by  him.  the  one 
the  former  and  the  other  the  latter  treatise  (\6yos\ 
a  term  which  would  001  oe  appropriate  had  he 
intended  to  ■  oy  it  die  first  and  secon  I 

parts  of  the  same  treatise.  It  would  be  difficult, 
also,  on  this  hypothesis  to  account  tor  the  two, 
invariably  .mil  from  the  earliest  time.,  appearing 
with  distinct  titles. 

Of   '  r    pari    of  the    events   recorded  in 

-  the  writer  himself  appears  to  hav< 

wilness.      lie  j.  for  the   tir-t  time  introduced    into 

the  narsath  e  in  ch.  wi.  1 1 .  where  1  of  ac- 

companying   Paul  '.»   Philippi.      He    then    di*.i|>- 
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pears  from  the  narrative  until  Paul's  icrurn  to 
Philippi,  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  when 
it  is  stated  that  they  left  that  place  hi  company 
(xx.  6);  from  which  it  may  be  justly  inferred  that 
Luke  spent  the  interval  in  that  town.  From  this 
time  to  the  close  of  the  period  embraced  by  his 
narrative  he  appears  as  the  companion  of  the 
apostle.  For  the  materials,  therefore,  of  all  he 
has  recorded  from  ch.  xvi.  11.  to  xxviii.  31,  he  may- 
be regarded  as  having  drawn  upon  his  own  recol- 
lection or  on  that  of  the  apostle.  To  the  latter 
source,  also,  may  be  confidently  traced  all  he 
has  recorded  concerning  the  earlier  events  of  the 
apostle's  career ;  and  as  respects  the  circum- 
stances recorded  in  the  first  twelve  chapters  of 
the  Acts,  and  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  and  the  labours  of  the  apostle  Peter, 
we  may  readily  suppose  that  they  were  so  much 
matter  of  general  notoriety  among  the  Christians 
with  whom  Luke  associated,  that  he  needed  no 
assistance  from  any  other  merely  human  source 
in  recording  them.  Some  of  the  German  critics 
have  laboured  hard  to  show  that  he  must  have  had 
recourse  to  written  documents,  in  order  to  com- 
pose those  parts  of  his  history  which  record  what 
did  not  pass  under  his  own  observation,  anil  they' 
have  gone  the  length  of  supj>osing  the  existence  of 
a  work   in   the  language  of  Palestine,  under  the 

title  of  Ka*Di  nayo  or  annaa,  of  which 

the  Apocryphal  book  Upd^as  Uerpov  or  K-fipvy/xa 
Herpov,  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen,  was  an  interpolated  edition  (Hein- 
richs.  PriAeyq.  in  Acta  App.  p.  21  ;  Kuinoel, 
Vrohg.  p.  14).  All  this,  however,  is  mere  un- 
grounded supposition.*  There  is  not  the  shadow 
of  evidence  mat  any  written  documents  were 
extant  from  which  Luke  could  nave  tlrawn  his 
materials,  and  with  regard  to  the  alleged  im 
sibility  of  his  learning  liom  traditionary  report 
the  minute  particulars  he  has  recorded  (which  is 
what  these  critics  chiefly  insist  on),  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that,  in  common  with  all  t. 
writers,  he  enjoyed  the  superintending  and  in- 
spiring influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose  office 
it  was  to  preserve  him  from  all  error  and  to  guide 
him  into  all  truth. 

A  more  important  inquiry  respects  the  de- 
sign of  the  evangelist  in  writing  this  book.  A 
prevalent  popular  opinion  on  thu  head  is  that 
Luke,  having  in  his  Go-pel  given  a  history  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  intended  to  follow  that  up  by  giving 
in  the  Acts  ;l  narrative  of  the  establishment  and 
early  progress  of  his  religion  in  the  world.  Thai 
this,  however,  could  no!  have  been 
ohvious  from  the  very  partial  ami  limited  view 
which  his  narrative  gii  1 1  of  the  state  of  things  in 

*  This  is  admitted  byHeinrichf      «,'     t  enim 
et  qualia   fuerinl    ilia    moiium- nt.i,  quo    idion 
cansignata,  mnn    Syriaco,   Aramseo,   an  (> 
quo  titulo  vulgata,  quota  •  .  pt.i. 

de    his   quidem    nun    cetti- 

jecturarum  tantummodo  umbris  i  oteril  disquiri 
I  [einrichs,  /.  o.  p.  21        <  >i  menl 

names,  nature,  lat  .   is  w ell  ai 

which  i  used  by  a  writer  win    i>  Mud  to 

have  I  'rn  indebted  lor  in-  matt  ri.il>  to  ti.<  n  . 
be  gathered   oolj  out  of  the  'shadow) 
i  ..old  think  n 

W<  •    it.  *    rtfc 

while  to  till'    .iii)    i.. 


Si 
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the  church  generally  during  the  period  through 
which  it  extends.  As  little  can  we  regard  this 
book  as  designed  to  record  the  official  history  of 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  for  we  find  many 
particulars  concerning  both  these  apostles  men- 
tioned incidentally  elsewhere,  of  which  Luke 
lakes  no  notice  (comp.  2  Cor.  xi. ;  Gal.  i.  17 ; 
ii.  11;  1  Pet.  v.  13.  See  also  Michael  is,  Intro- 
duction, vol.  iii.  p.  328.  Haenlein's  Einleitung, 
%\.  iii.  s.  150).  Heinrichs,  Kuinoel,  and  others 
are  of  opinion  that  no  particular  design  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  evangelist  in  composing  this  book 
beyond  that  of  furnishing  his  friend  Theophilus 
with  a  pleasing  and  instructive  narrative  of  such 
events  as  had  come  under  his  own  personal  notice, 
either  immediately  through  the  testimony  of  his 
senses  or  through  the  medium  of  the  reports  of 
others  ;  but  such  a  view  savours  too  much  of  the 
lax  opinions  which  these  writers  unhappily  enter- 
tained regarding  the  sacred  writers,  to  be  adopted 
by  those  who  regard  all  the  sacred  books  as  de- 
signed for  the  permanent  instruction  and  benefit, 
of  the  church  universal.  Much  more  deserv- 
ing of  notice  is  the  opinion  of  Haenlein,  with 
which  that  of  Michaelis  substantially  accords, 
that  '  the  general  design  of  the  author  of  this  book 
was,  by  means  of  his  narratives,  to  set  forth  the 
cooperation  of  God  in  the  diffusion  of  Christi- 
anity, and  along  with  that,  to  prove,  by  remark- 
able facts,  the  dignity  of  the  apostles  and  the 
perfectly  equal  right  of  the  Gentiles  with  the 
Jews  to  a  participation  in  the  blessings  of  that 
religion'  (Einleitung,  th.  iii.  s.  156.  Comp. 
Michaelis,  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  p.  330).  Perhaps 
we  should  come  still  closer  to  the  truth  if  we 
were  to  say  that  the  design  of  Luke  in  writing 
the  Acts  was  to  supply,  by  select  and  suitable 
instances,  an  illustration  of  the  power  and 
working  of  that  religion  which  Jesus  had  died 
to  establish.  In  his  gospel  lie  had  presented 
to  his  readers  an  exhibition  of  Christianity  as 
embodied  in  the  person,  character,  and  works  of 
its  great  founder;  and  having  followed  him  in 
his  narration  until  he  was  taken  up  out  of  the 
sight  of  his  disciples  into  heaven,  this  second  work 
was  written  to  show  how  his  religion  operated 
when  committed  to  the  hands  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  to  be  announced  'to  all  nations,  beginning 
at  Jerusalem  '  (Luke  xxiv.  47).  In  this  point  of 
view  the  recitals  in  this  book  present  a  theme  that 
is  practically  interesting  to  Christians  in  all  ages 
of  the  church  and  all  places  of  the  world ;  for 
they  exhibit  to  us  what  influences  guided  the 
actions  of  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
church,  and  to  whose  authority  all  its  members 
must,  defer — what  courses  they  adopted  for  the 
extension  of  the  church, — what  ordinances  they 
apnniuted  to  be  observed  by  (hose  Christians  who, 
under  their  ausoices,  associated  together  for 
mutual  edification, — and  what  difficulties,  pri- 
vations, and  trials  were  to  be  expected  by  those 
who  should  zealously  exert  themselves  for  the 
triumph  of  Christianity.  We  are  thus  taught  not 
by  dogmatical  statement,  but  by  instructive  nar-, 
rative,  under  what  sanctions  Christianity  appears 
in  our  world,  what  blessings  she  offers  to  men, 
and  by  what  means  her  influence  is  most  ex- 
tensively to  be  promoted  and  the  blessings  she 
offers  to  06  most  widely  and  most  fully  enjoyed. 

Respecting  the  time  when  this  book  was  com- 
posed   it  is  impossible   to   speak  with  certainty. 


As  the  history  is  continued  up  to  the  close  of  tr.i 
second  year  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  it 
could  not  have  been  written  before  a.d.  Go ;  it 
was  probably,  however,  composed  very  soon  after, 
so  that  we  shall  not  err  far  if  we  assign  the  ih« 
terval  between  the  year  63  and  the  year  65  as  the 
period  of  its  completion.  Still  greater  uncertainty- 
hangs  over  the  place  where  Luke  composed  it,  but 
as  he  accompanied  Paul  to  Rome,  perhaps  if  was 
at  that  city  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  apostle 
that  it  was  prepared. 

The  style  of  Luke  in  the  Acts  is,  like  his 
style  in  his  Gospel,  much  purer  than  that  of  most 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  He- 
braisms which  occasionally  occur  are  almost 
exclusively  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  others 
winch  he  has  reported.  These  speeches  are  in- 
deed, for  the  most  part,  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
summaries  than  as  full  reports  of  what  the  speaker 
uttered  ;  but  as  these  summaries  are  given  in  the 
speakers*  own  words,  the  appearance  of  Hebraism.' 
in  them  is  as  easily  accounted  for  as  if  the  ad- 
dresses had  been  reported  in  full.  His  mode  of 
narrating  events  is  clear,  dignified,  and  lively; 
and,  as  Michaelis  observes,  he  '  has  well  supported 
the  character  of  each  person  whom  he  has  intro- 
duced as  delivering  a  public  harangue,  and  has 
very  faithfully  and  happily  preserved  the  manner 
of  speaking  which  was  peculiar  to  each  of  l.ia 
orators  '  {Introduction,  vol.  iii.  p.  332). 

Whilst,  as  Lardner  and  others  have  very  satis- 
factorily  shown  (Lardner 's  Credibility,  Works, 
vol.  i. ;  Biscoe,  On  the  Acts  ;  Paley's  llorce  Pau- 
linte ;  Benson's  History  of  the  First  Planting  of 
Christianity,  vol.  ii.  &c),  the  credibility  of  the 
events  recorded  by  Luke  is  fully  authenticated  both 
by  internal  and  external  evidence,  very  great  ob- 
scurity attaches  to  the  chronology  of  these  events. 
Of  the  many  conflicting  systems  which  have  been 
published  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  questions 
that  have  arisen  on  this  head,  it  is  impossible 
within  such  limits  as  those  to  which  this  article  is 
necessarily  confined,  to  give  any  minute  account. 
As  little  do  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  attenn  t 
an  original  investigation  of  the  subject,  even  did 
such  promise  to  be  productive  of  any  very  satis- 
factory result.  The  only  course  that  appears 
open  to  us  is  to  present,  in  a  tabular  form,  the 
dates  affixed  to  the  leading  events  by  those  writers 
whose  authority  is  most  deserving  of  consideration 
in  such  an  inquiry. — (See  next  page.) 

The  majority  of  these  dates  can  only  be  regarded 
as  approximations  to  the  truth,  and  the  diversify 
which  the  above  table  presents  shows  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  whole  matter.  The  result-;  at  which 
Mr.  Greswell  and  Dr.  Anger  have  arrived  are,  in 
many  cases,  identical,  and  upon  the  whole  the 
earlier  date  which  they  assign  to  the  ascension  of 
Christ  seems  worthy  of  adoption.  We  cannot 
help  thinking,  however,  that  the  interval  assigned 
by  these  writers  to  the  events  which  transpired  be- 
tween the  ascension  of  Christ  and  the  stoning  of 
Stephen  is  much  too  great.  The  date  which  they 
assign  to  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  also 
plainly  too  late,  for  Paul  himself  tells  ns  H*a1  his 
flight  from  Damascus  occurred  whilst  rhat  town 
Was  under  the  authority  of  Aretas,  whose  tenure 
of  it  cannot  be  extended  beyond  the  year  3C>  of  the 
con  nion  acra  (2  Cor.  xi.  32.  See  also  Neander'i 
remarks  on  these  in  Geschichte  do  Pjbtnzwig 
und    Lcitung   dcr    Chrisilichen    Kit   hex     Kd     i 
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%.  80).  Perhaps  the  following  is  the  true  order 
of  the  events  of  the  apostle's  early  career  as 
a  Christian.  -In  Gal.  ii.  1,  he  speaks  himself 
of  going  up  to  Jerusalem  fourteen  years,  or  about 
fourteen  years,  after  his  conversion  (for  so  we  un- 
derstand his  words).  Now  this  visit  could  not 
have  been  that  recorded  in  Acts  xv.,  because  we 
cannot  conceive  that  after  the  events  detailed  in 
that  chapter  Peter  would  have  acted  as  Paul 
describes  in  Gal.  ii.  11.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  visit  here  referred  to  was  one  earlier  than 
that  mentioned  in  Acts  xv.  It  must,  therefore, 
have  been  that  mentioned  in  Acts  xi.  12.  Now, 
this  being  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  its  date  is 
pretty  well  fixed  to  the  year  45,  or  thereabouts. 
Subtract  14  from  this,  then,  and  we  get  31  as  the 
date  of  Paul's  conversion,  and  adding  to  this  the 
three  years  that  elapsed  between  his  conversion  and 
his  first  visit  to  Jerusalejn  (Gal.  i.  18),  we  get  the 
year  34  as  the  date  of  this  latter  event.  If  this 
arrangement  be  not  adopted,  the  visit  to  Jerusalem 
mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  1,  must,  for  the  reason  just 
mentioned,  be  intercalated  between  the  commence- 
ment of  Paul's  tirsr  missionary  tour  and  his  visit 
to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  holding  of  the  so- 
called  council  ;  so  that  the  number  of  Paul's 
visits  to  that  city  would  be  sir,  instead  oi'fce. 
Schrader  adopts  somewhat  of  a  .similar  view,  only 
he  places  this  additional  visit  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (Der 
Apottel  Pauhu,  4  Th.  Leipz.  1*30-1*38 :. 

9.  Of  separate  commentaries  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  the  most  valuable  are  the  following: 
Limborch,  Commentarium  in  Act"  Apostolorum, 
&c.  fob,  Roterodami,  1711;    J.  E.  M.  Walcb, 

J  Annate*.     Folio.    Bremae,  1686,  p.  641. 

2  si  a  nt*  i<s    PauUni.     Opp.    Potthuma.      ltc 
Loud.  1688. 

8  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iii. 
».  33*. 

4  Einleitung,  3te  Aufiage,  Bd.  ii.  ■.  3<»7. 

*  EtnUitung,  2te  Anil.  Bd.  iii.  s.  15T. 

»  Diuertationt,  &c     ft  vols.  8vo.     Oxt.  19*1. 

~  I  >r  Teniporwn  in  Acti*  App.  Rat    >  ■ 
Laps.  1833, 


Dissertt.  in  Acta  App.  3  torn.  4to.  Jena,  1756 
1761  ;  Sam.  F,  N.  Moms,  Versio  et  Exp!  i  cat  in 
Act.  App.  ed.  Dindorf,  2  torn.  Bvo.  Leips.  1794  ; 
Richard  Biscoe's  History  of  the  Acts,  confirmed 
from  other  ezithors,  &c.  8vo.  Oxford,  1829; 
Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Acta  App.  which  forms 
the  fourth  vol.  of  his  Comment,  in  Libros  Hist. 
N.  T.  Leips.  1^18;  Heinrichs,  Acta  App.  per- 
petua  Annott.  illnstrata,  being  the  thud  vol. 
of  the  Nov.  Test.  Koppianum.  The  works  of 
Benson  on  the  Planting  of  the  Christian  Churches, 
3  vols.  4to. ;  and  of  Neander,  Geechichte  der 
Leitung  und  Hflanzung  der  Christlichen  Kirche 
dutch  die  Apostcl  (recently  translated  into  Eng- 
lish as  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinit  s 
may  be  also  viewed  in  the  light  of  Commentaries 
on  the  Acts.— W.  L.  A. 

ACTS,  SPURIOUS  [Apockypba].  This 
term  has  been  applied  to  several  ancient  writing! 
pretended  to  have  been  composed  by,  or  to  supply 
historical  facts  respecting  our  Blessed  Saviour 
anil  his  disciples,  or  other  individuals  whose 
tions  are  recorded  in  the  holy  Scripture-.  Of 
these  spurious  or  pseudepigrapha]  writings  several 
are  still  extant;  others  are  only  known  to  have 

existed,  by  the  accounts  of  them  which  aie  to  be 
met  with  in  ancient  authors. 

Acts  ok  CaniHT,  Sri  kioi  -  Si  al  sayings 
attributed  to  our  Lord,  and  alleged  to  be  handed 
down  by  tradition,  may  be  included  under  this 
head,  as  they  ;ne  supposed  bj  some  learned  men 
to  have  been  derived  from  histories  which  an 
longer  in  existence.  As  explanatory  of  our 
meaning  i1  will  suflice  to  refer  to  the  beautiful 
sentiment    cited    bj    EH     Paul     Acta   \\. 

MaKapitv    tart    fxuWov  5i86vai    f)    Aa/x£cu'fii\   'c 

which  the  term  apocryphal  ha-  been  sometimei 

applied,    inasmuch   as    it  is  not    contained    i:i  .my 
of  the   written    biographies   of  our  Lord.      I 
term  is  so  applied  bj   M   Qauesen       l 
his   TheopneuBtia   (English  translat 

]  ^  j  learned  1 1 

the  UMSage    i-    taken     I 

book,  inch  i  ntitled,  in  i 

(»t'  Clement,  '  the  Book  of  t  f  Chi  •<,' 

or  the  j :  ' i   iUri 
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Others,  however,  conceive  that  the  apostle,  in 
Acts  xx.  35,  does  not.  refer  to  any  one  saying  of 
our  Saviour's  in  particular,  but  that  he  deduced 
Christ's  sentiments  on  this  head  from  several  of 
his  savings  and  parables  (see  Matt.  xix.  21;  xxv. ; 
and  Luke  xvi.  9).  But  the  probability  is  that 
St.  Paul  received  this  passage  by  tradition  from 
the  other  apostles. 

There  is  also  a  saying  ascribed  to  Christ  to  be 
found  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  a  work  at 
least  of  the  second  century  :  '  Let.  us  resist  all 
iniquity,  and  hate  it ;'  and  again,  '  So  they  who 
would  see  me,  and  lay  hold  on  my  kingdom, 
must  receive  me  through  much  suffering  and  tri- 
bulation :'  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
passages  contain  merely  an  allusion  to  seme  of 
our  Lord's  discourses. 

Clemens  Romanus,  the  third  bishop  of  Rome 
after  St.  Peter  (or  the  writer  who  passes  under 
the  name  of  Clement),  in  his  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  ascribes  the  following  saying 
to  Christ : — l  Though  ye  should  be  united  to  me 
in  my  bosom,  and  yet  do  not  keen  my  com- 
mandments, I  will  reject  you,  and  say,  Depart 
from  me,  I  know  not  whence  ye  are,  ye  workers 
of  iniquity."  This  passage  seems  evidently  to  be 
taken  from  St.  Luke's  gospel,  xiii.  25,  26,  27. 

There  are  many  similar  passages,  which  several 
eminent  writers,  such  as  Grabe,  Mill,  and  Fabri- 
cius,  have  considered  as  derived  from  apocryphal 
gospels,  but  which  seem  c/itfo  greater  probability 
to  be  nothing  more  than  loose  quotations  from 
the  Scriptures,  which  were  very  common  among 
the  apostolical  fathers. 

There  is  a  saying  of  Christ's,  cited  by  Clement 
in  the  same  epistle,  which  is  found  in  the  apocry- 
phal gospel  of  the  Egyptians  : — '  The  Lord,  being 
asked  when  his  kingdom  should  come,  replied, 
When  two  shall  be  one,  and  that  which  is  with- 
out as  that  which  is  within,  and  the  male  with 
the  female  neither  male  nor  female  '  [Gospels, 
Apocryphal]. 

We  may  here  mention  that  the  genuineness  of 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  is  itself  disputed, 
and  is  rejected  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others ; 
at  least  Eusebius  says  of  it,  '  We  know  not  that 
this  is  as  highly  approved  of  as  the  former,  or 
that  it  has  been  in  use  with  the  ancients '  (Hist. 
Eccles.  iii.  38,  Cruse's  translation,  1842). 

Eusebius,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  same  book, 
states  that  Papias,  a  companion  of  the  apostles, 
*  gives  another  history  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
accused  of  many  sins  before  the  Lord,  which  is 
also  contained  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Nazarenes.'  As  this  latter  work  is  lost,  it  is 
d  mbtful  to  what  woman  the  history  refers.  Some 
suppose  it  alludes  to  the  history  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery  ;  others,  to  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria. There  are  two  discourses  ascribed  to 
Christ  by  Papias,  preserved  in  Irenseus  (Adversus 
Hcercs*,  v.  33),  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Millennium,  of  which  Papias  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  propagator.  Dr.  Grabe  has  de- 
fended the  truth  of  these  traditions,  but  the  dis- 
courses themselves  are  unworthy  of  our  blessed 
Lord. 

There  is  a  saying  ascribed  to  Christ  by  Justin 
Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  which  has 
been  supposed  by  Dr.  Cave  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes.  Mr.  Jones 
conceives  it  to  have  been  an  aUusic2  to  a  passage 
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in  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  The  same  Father  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  apocryphal  history  of  Christ's 
baptism,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  'a  the  was 
kindled  in  Jordan.'  He  also  acquaints  us  that 
Christ  worked,  when  he  was  on  earth,  at  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter,  making  ploughs  and  yokes  for 
oxen. 

There  are  some  apocryphal  sayings  of  Christ 
preserved  by  Irenacus,  but  his  most  remarkable 
observation  is,  that  Christ  'lived  and  taught  be- 
yond his  fortieth,  or  even  fiftieth  year.'  This  h* 
founds  partly  on  absurd  inferences  drawn  frorr 
the  character  of  his  mission,  partly  on  John  vii- 
57,  and  also  on  what  he  alleges  to  have  beer 
John's  own  testimony,  delivered  to  the  presbyter 
of  Asia.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refute  tint, 
absurd  idea,  which  is  in  contradiction  with  all 
the  statements  in  the  genuine  gospels.  There  is 
also  an  absurd  saying  attribute  i  to  Christ  by 
Athenagoras,  Legat.  pro  Christ"   'lis,  'cap.  28. 

There  are  various  sayings  ay  tbed  to  our  Lord 
by  Clemens  Alexanurinus  f  d  several  of  the 
Fathers.  One  of  the  most  rer  likable  is,  '  Be  ye 
skilful  money-changers.'  Tu's  is  supposed  to 
have  been  contained  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Naza- 
renes. Others  think  it  to  ha'"  been  an  early  in- 
terpolation into  the  text  of  jcripture.  Origen 
and  Jerome  cite  it  as  a  sayi-    ,  of  Christ's. 

In  Origen,  Contra  Celsun  lib.  i.,  is  an  apocry- 
phal history  of  our  Savioui  nd  his  parents,  in 
which  it  is  reproached  to  CI  t  that  he  was  born 
in  a  mean  village,  of  a  pooi  woman  who  gained 
her  livelihood  by  spinning,  and  was  turned  off  by 
her  husband,  a  carpenter.  Celsus  adds  that  Jesus 
was  obliged  by  poverty  to  work  as  a  servant  in 
Egypt,  where  he  learned  many  powerful  arts,  and 
thought  that  on  this  account  he  ought  to  be 
esteemed  as  a  god.  There  was  a  similar  account 
contained  in  some  apocryphal  books  extant  in  the 
time  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was  probably  a  Jewish 
forgery.  Augustine,  Epiphanius,  and  others  of  the 
Fathers  equally  cite  sayings  and  acts  of  Christ, 
which  they  probably  met  with  in  the  early  apo- 
cryphal gospels. 

There  is  a  spurious  hymn  of  Christ's  extant, 
ascribed  to  the  Priscillianists  by  St.  Augustine. 
There  are  also  many  such  acts  and  sayings  to  be 
found  in  the  Koran  of  Mahomet,  and  others  in 
the  writings  of  the  Mohammedan  doctors  (see 
Toland's  Nazarenus). 

There  is  a  prayer  ascribed  to  our  Saviour  by 
the  same  persons,  which  is  printed  in  Latin 
and  Arabic  in  the  learned  Selden's  Commentary 
on  Eutychius's  Annals  of  Alexandria,  published 
at  Oxford,  in  1650,  by  Dr.  Pococke.  Il  contains 
a  petition  for  pardon  of  sin,  which  is  sufficient  to 
stamp  it  as  a  forgery. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  here  the  two 
curious  acts  of  Christ  recorded,  the  one  by  Eu- 
sebius, and  the  other  by  Evagrius.  The  hist  of 
these  included  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written 
to  our  Saviour  by  Agbarus  (or  Abgarus),  king  of 
Edessa,  requesting  him  to  come  and  heal  a  dis- 
ease under  which  he  laboured.  The  letter,  to- 
gether with  the  supposed  reply  of  Christ,  are  pre- 
served by  Eusebius.  This  learned  historian  asserts 
thai  he  obtained  the  documents,  together  with  the 
history,  from  the  public  registers  of  the  city  ol 
Edessa,  where  they  existed  in  his  time  in  th* 
Syriac  language,  from  which  he  translated  thens 
into  Greek. 
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These  let.ers  are  also  mentioned  by  Ephraim 
Syrus,  deacon  of  Edessa,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century.  Jerome  refers  to  them  in  his  comment  on 
Matt.  x.,and  they  are  mentioned  by  Pope  Gelasius, 
who  rejects  them  as  spurious  and  apocryphal.  They 
are,  however,  referred  to  as  genuine  by  Evagrius 
and  later  historians.  Among  modern  writers  the 
genuineness  of  these  letters  has  been  maintained 
by  Dr.  Parker,  in  the  preface  to  his  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  the  Christian 
Religion,  part  ii.  §  16,  p.  235  ;  by  Dr.  Cave, 
in  his  Historia  Literaria,  vol.  i.  p.  23  ;  and 
by  Grote,  in  his  Sp>ieilegium  Patrum,  particularly 
p.  319.  On  the  other  hand,  most  writers,  in- 
cluding the  great  majority  of  Roman  Catholic 
divines,  reject  them  as  spurious.  Mr.  Jones,  in 
nis  valuable  work  on  the  Canonical  Authority  of 
the  New  Testament,  although  he  does  not  venture 
to  deny  that  the  Acts  were  contained  in  the  public 
registers  of  the  city  of  Edessa,  yet  gives  it,  as  a 
probable  conjecture,  in  favour  of  which  he  adduces 
some  strong  reasons,  drawn  from  internal  evi- 
dence, that  this  whole  chapter  (viz.  the  13th 
of  the  first  book)  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Eusebius  is  itself  an  interpolation.  But  the  let- 
ters will  speak  for  themselves : — 
Copy  of  a  Letter  written  by  King  Agbarus  to 
Jesus,  and  sent  to  him  at  Jerusalem,  by  Ana- 
nias, the  courier. 

'Agbarus,  prince  of  Edessa,  sends  greeting,  to 
Jesus,  the  excellent  Saviour,  who  has  appeared  in 
the  borders  of  Jerusalem.  I  have  heard  the  re- 
mits respecting  thee  and  thy  cures,  as  performed 
by  thee  without  medicines  and  without  the  use  of 
herbs.  For,  as  it  is  said,  thou  causest  the  blind 
to  see  again,  the  lame  to  walk,  and  thou  cleansest 
the  lepers,  and  thou  castest  out  impure  spirits  and 
demons,  and  thou  heal  est  those  who  are  tormented 
by  long  disease,  and  thou  raisest  the  dead.  And 
hearing  all  these  things  of  thee,  I  concluded  in 
my  mind  one  of  two  things:  either,  that  thou  art 
God,  and  having  descended  from  heaven,  doest 
these  tilings;  or  else,  doing  them, thou  art  the  Son 
of  God.  Therefore,  now  I  have  written,  and  be- 
sought thee  to  visit  me^  and  to  heal  the  disease 
with  which  I  am  afflicted.  I  have  also  heard 
that  the  Jews  murmur  against  thee,  and  are  plot- 
ting to  injure  thee;  I  have,  however,  a  very  small 
but  noble  estate,  which  is  sufficient  for  us  both.' 
The  Answer  of  Jesus  to  King  Agbarus,  by  the 

courier  Ananias. 
'Blessed  art  thou.  O  Agbarus,  who,  without 
seeing,  hast  believed  in  me.  For  it  is  written 
concerning  me,  that  they  who  have  seen  will  not 
believe,  that  they  who  have  not  seen  may  believe, 
and  live.  But  in  regard  to  whal  thou  hast 
written,  that  1  should  come  to  thee,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  I  should  fulfil  all  things  here,  for  which 
l  am  sent,  and  after  their  fulfilment,  then  1<>  be 
received  again  by  him  that,  .sent  me;  and  after  1 
have  been   received   up,  I  will  send  to  th<  i     i 

certain  one  of  my  disciples,  that  he  may  heal  thy 

affliction,  and  give  lite  to  thee  and  those  who  are 

with  thee'    [EpiSTJ.BS,  SPURIOUS}. 

The  other  apocryphal    history    related    by  K\  a- 

grins,  out  of  Procopius.  stales  thai  Agbarus  sen!  a 
limner  to  draw  the  picture  of  our  Saviour,  bul 
thai  not  being  able  to  do  it  by  reason  of  the  bright- 
ness of  (  luntenance,  our  Saviour 'took  a 
cloth,  and  laying  it  upon  his  divine  and  lit'e- 
ng  face,  !  e  impressed  his  likeness  on  it.'     1 
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story  of  Christ's  picture  is  related  by  several,  in 
the  Second  Council  of  Nice,  and  by  other  ancient 
writers,  one  of  whom  (Leo)  asserts  that  lie  went  to 
Edessa,  and  saw  'the  image  of  Christ,  not  mad.* 
with  hands,  worshipped  by  the  people.'  This  is 
the  first  of  the  four  likenesses  of  Christ  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers.  The  second  is  that  said  to 
have  been  stamped  on  a  handkerchief  by  Christ, 
and  given  to  Veronica,  who  had  followed  him  to 
his  crucifixion.  The  third  is  the  statue  of  Christ, 
stated  by  Eusebius  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
woman  whom  he  had  cured  of  an  issue  of  blood, 
and  which  the  learned  historian  acquaints  ua 
he  saw  at  Caesarea  Philippi  (Eusebius,  Hisi. 
Eccles.  vii.  18).  Sozomen  and  Cassiodorus  assert 
that  the  emperor  Julian  took  down  this  statue 
and  erected  his  own  in  its  place.  It  is,  how- 
ever, stated  by  Asrerius,  a  writer  of  the  fourth 
century,  that  it  was  taken  away  by  Maximums, 
the  predecessor  of  Constant ine.  The  fourth  pic- 
ture is  one  which  Nicodemus  presented  to  Ga- 
maliel, which  was  preserved  at  Berytus,  and  which 
having  been  crucified  and  pierced  with  a  spear  by 
the  Jews,  there  issued  out  from  the  side  blood  and 
water.  This  is  stated  in  a  spurious  treatise  con- 
cerning the  passion  and  image  of  Christ,  falsely 
ascribed  to  Athanasius.  Eusebius  the  historian 
asserts  (lac.cit.)  that  he  had  here  seen  the  pictures 
of  Peter,  Paul,  and  of  Christ  himself,  in  his  time 
(see  also  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  21). 

Acts  ok  the  Apostlks,  Spurious. 

Of  these  several  are  extant,  others  are  lost,  or 
only  fragments  of  them  are  come  down  to  us. 

Of  the  following  we  know  little  more  than  that 
they  once  existed.  They  are  here  arranged  chro- 
nologically : — The  Preaching  of  J 'iter,  referred 
to  by  Origen,  in  his  Commentary  on  St.  John's 
Gospel,  lib.  xiv. ;  also  referred  to  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus. —  The  Acts  of  Piter,  supposed  by 
Dr.  Cave  to  be  cited  by  Serapion.—  Tin-  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Thecla,  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  Lib. 
de  Baptismo,  cap.  xvii. :  this  is,  however,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  which  is  found  in 
a  Greek  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  has 
been  published  by  Dr.  Grabe,  in  his  Spicil.  J'c- 
trum  Sccid.  I. —  The  Doctrine  of  Peter,  cited  by 

Origen,  '  Proeem/  in  Lib.  de  Prinrip. —  The 
of  Paul,  ib.  de  Prinrip.  i.  2. —  The  Preaching  of 
1'aul,  referred  to  by  St.  Cyprian,  Tract,  de  n<>n 
iterando  Baptismo. —  The  Preaching  of  Paul  and 
Peter  at  Rome,  cited  by  Lactantius,  1><  era  Sap. 
iv.  21. —  The  Acts  of  Peter,  thrice  mentioned  by 
Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  .'$  :  '  ,i>  to  that  work, 
however,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  called  u The 
Acts"  and  the  "Gospel  according  to  Peter/' we 
know  nothing  of  their  being  handed  down  a-  I 
tholie  writings,  since  neither  among  ti- 

nor  the  ecclesiastical  writers  (1f  our  own  day  h.us 
there   been    one  that    has   appealed    to   testimony 

taken     from     them." — The    Acts    of    /'<*///,     ib. — 

The    Revtla  Peter,    ib.   '  77/. 

An!  ftic     and    John,     ib.     cap.     25.        Thus,'    M 

j,   *  we   have    it    in    cur    power    to    know    •  •  • 
those    bookl     that     an-    adduced     b]     the    hci 

under  the  name  of  the  nestle-,  such.  \  i/.  as  com- 
pose the  gospels  of  Peter,  Tlw 

....  and  SUCTJ  as  contain  the  Acts   <  f  th. 

Ii\  Amhew  and  Joan,  and  others  of  which  t.oone 

of  those    writeis    iu    the    «■ 

condesi  i  nded  to  maki  • 

works;  and,  indeed,  the  chanu 
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self  is  very" different  from  that  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  sentiments  and  the  purport  of  those  things  that 
are  advanced  in  them,  deviating  as  far  as  possible 
from  sound  orthodoxy,  evidently  proves  they  are 
the  fictions  of  heretical  men-,  whence  they  are  to 
be  ranked  not  only  among  the  spurious  writings, 
but  are  to  be  rejected  as  altogether  absurd  and 
impious.' — The  Acts  of  Peter,  Jo/in,  and  Thomas. 
Athanasius,  Synops.  §  76. —  The  Writings  of  Bar- 
tholomew the  Apostle,  mentioned  by  the  pseudo- 
Dicnysius — The  Acts,  Preaching,  and  Revelation 
of  Peter,  cited  by  Jerome,  in  his  Catal.  Script. 
Eccles. —  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  Seleucus, 
ib.  Epist.  ad  Chrom.,  &c. — The  Acts  of  Paid  and 
Thecla,  ib.  Catalog.  Script.  Eccles. —  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  used  by  the  Ebionites,  cited  by 
Epiphanius,  Adcersus  Hceres.  §  16.'  The  Acts  of 
Lencius,  Lentius.  or  Lentivius,  called  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  Augustin.  Lib.  de  Fid.  c.  3S. — 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  used  by  the  Manichees. 
—  The  lie  relations  of  Thomas,  Paul,  Stephen, 
&c.  Gelasius,  de  Lib.  Apoc.  apud  Gratian.  Dis- 
tinct. 15.  c.  3. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  genuine  Acts  of 
Pilate,  appealed  to  by  Tertullian  and  Justin 
Martyr,  in  their  Apologies,  as  being  then  extant. 
Tertullian  describes  them  as  'the  records  which 
were  transmitted  from  Jerusalem  to  Tiberius 
concerning  Christ.'  He  refers  to  the  same  for 
the  proof  of  our  Saviour's  miracles. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  principal 
Spurious  Acls  still  extant:  —  The  Creed  of  the 
Apostles. —  The  Epistles  of  Barnabas,  Clement, 
Ignatius,  and  Polycarp. —  The  Recognitions  of 
Clement,  or  the  Travels  of  Peter. —  The  Shep- 
herd of  Hennas. —  The  Acts  of  Pilate  (spurious), 
or  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  —  The  Acts  of 
Paul,  or  the  Martyrdom  of  Thecla. — Abdias's 
History  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. — The  Consti- 
tutions of  the  Apostles. —  The  Canons  of  the 
Apostles. —  The  Liturgies  of  the  Apostles. — St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. — St.  Patd's 
Letters  to  Seneca.  Together  with  some  others, 
for  which  see  Cotelerius's  Ecclesice  Grcecce  Mo- 
numenta,  Paris,  1677-92;  Fabricius,  Codex  Apo- 
cryphus,  N.  T.  ;  Du  Pin,  History  of  the  Ca- 
non of  the  New  Testament,  London,  1699; 
Grabe's  Spicileyium  Patrum,  Oxford,  1714; 
Lardner's  Credibility,  &c. ;  Jones's  New  and  Just 
Method  of  Settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of 
the  New  Testament;  Birell's  Tuctarium,  Hafniae, 
1804  ;  Thilo's  Acta  St.  Thomce,  Lips.  1823,  and 
Codex  Apocryphus  N.  T,  Lips.  1*32.— W.  W. 

ADAD  is  the  name  of  the  chief  deity  of  the 
Syrians,  the  sun,  according  to  Macrobius,  whose 
words  are  (Saturnal.  i.  23):  '  Accipe  quid 
Assyrii  de  Solis  potentia  opinentur;  deo  enim, 
q*iem  summivm  maximumque  venerantur,  Adad 
nomen    dederunt.       Ejus    nominis    interpretatio 

significat   unus Simulacrum,  Adad  in- 

signe  cernitur  radiis  inclinatis,  quibus  monstratur 
»im  cadi  in  radiis  esse  Solis,  qui  demittuntur  in 
terram.'  Moreover,  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii.  11, 
71),  speaking  of  remarkable  stones  named  after 
parts  of  the  body,  mentions  some  called  '  Ada- 
duncphros,  ejusdem  oculus  ac  digitus  dei ;'  and 
adds,  '  et  hie  colilur  a  Syris.'  He  is  also  called 
"Adwbos  fia(Ti\€vs  deu>v  by  Philo  Bybliiis  (in 
Eusf 'bii  Prwpar.  Evan.  i.  10),  where  the  occur- 
rence  of  the  long  o  for  a  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
characteristic  pronunciation  of  the  Western  Ara- 


maean dialect.  The  passage  of  Hesychius  w'vico 
Harduin  adduces  in  his  note  to  Pliny,  concern- 
ing the  worship  of  this  god  by  the  Phrygians, 
only  contains  the  name  "ASoodos  by  an  emenda- 
tion of  Salmasius,  which  Jablonski  declares  to  be 
inadmissible  (De  Ling.  Lycaonica,  p.  64). 

This  Syrian  deity  claims  some  notice  here,  be- 
cause his  name  is  most  probably  an  element  in 
the  names  of  the  Syrian  kings  Benhadad  and 
Hadadezer.  Moreover,  several  of  the  older  com- 
mentators have  endeavoured  to  find  this  deity  in 
Isaiah  lxvi.  17 ;  either  by  altering  the  text  there 
to  suit  the  name  given  by  Macrobius;  or  by 
adapting  the  name  he  gives  to  his  interpretation 
and  to  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  so  as  to  make 
that  extract  bear  testimony  to  a  god  Achad. 
Michaelis  has  argued  at  some  length  against  both 
these  views  :  and  the  modem  commentators,  such 
as  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Bottcher  (in  Proben  Attest. 
Schrifterklcir.),  and  Ewald,  do  not  admit  the 
name  of  any  deity  in  that  passage. — J.  N. 

ADAD-RIMMON,  properly  Hadad-Rimmon 

(P^TIIl]  ;  Sept.  pocev,  a  garden  of  pomegra- 
nates), a  city  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  where 
was  fought  the  famoug  battle  between  King  Jo- 
siah  and  Pharaoh-Necho  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29 ; 
Zech.  xii.  11),  Adad-rimmon  was  afterwards 
called  Maximianopolis,  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Maximian  (Jerome,  Comment,  in  Zach.  xii.). 
It  was  seventeen  Roman  miles. from  Caesarea,  and 
ten  miles  from  Jezreel   (Itin.  Hieros.). 

ADAH  (fTlJJ,  adornment,  comeliness;  Sept. 
\A§a):  1.  one  of  the  wives  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv. 
19).  2.  one  of  the  wives  of  Esau,  daughter  of 
Elon  the  Hittite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4).  She  is  called 
Judith  in  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

ADAM  (D*1N),  the  word  by  which  the  Bible 
designates  the  first  human  being. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  earliest,  use  of  lan- 
guage, the  vocal  sound  employed  to  designate  the 
first  perceived  object,  of  any  kind,  would  be  an 
appellative,  and  would  be  formed  from  something 
known  or  apprehended  to  be  a  characteristic  pro- 
perty of  that  object.  The  word  would,  therefore, 
be  at  once  the  appellative  and  the  proper  name. 
But  when  other  objects  of  the  same  kind  were  dis- 
covered, or  subsequently  came  into  existence,  dif- 
ficulty would  be  felt;  it  would  become  necessary 
to  guard  against  confusion,  and  the  inventive 
faculty  would  be  called  upon  to  obtain  a  discri- 
minative term  for  each  and  singular  individual, 
while  some  equally  appropriate  term  would  be 
fixed  upon  for  the  whole  kind.  Different  me- 
thods of  effecting  these  two  purposes  might  be 
resorted  to,  but  the  most  natural  would  be  to 
retain  the  original  term  in  its  simple  state,  for  the 
first  individual :  and  to  make  some  modification 
of  it  by  prefixing  another  sound,  or  by  subjoining 
one,  or  by  altering  the  vowel  or  vowels  in  the  body 
of  the  word,  in  order  to  have  a  term  for  the  kind, 
and  for  the  separate  individuals  of  the  kind. 

This  reasoning  is  exemplitied  in  the  first  appli- 
cations of  the  word  before  us:  (Gen.  i.  26),  'Let 
us  make  man  [Adam]  in  our  image;1  (i.  27), 
*  And  God  created  the  man  [the  Adam]  in  his 
own  image.'  The  next  instance  (ii.  7)  expresses 
the  source  of  derivation,  a  character  or  proj)erty, 
namely,  the  material  of  which  the  human  body 
was   formed:    'And    the    Lord    God    [Jehovib 
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Elohim]  formed  the  man  [the  \dam]  dust  from 
the  ground  [the  adamah]'.  Tne  meaning  of  the 
primary  word  is,  most  probably,  any  kind  ol 
reddish  tint,  as  a  beautiful  human  complexion 
(Lam.  iv.  7)  ;  but  its  various  derivatives  are 
applied  to  different  objects  of  a  red  or  brown  hue, 
or  approaching  to  such.  The  word  Adam,  there- 
fore, is  an  appellative  noun  made  into  a  proper 
one.  It.  is  further  remarkable  that,  in  all  the 
other  instances  in  the  second  and  third  chapters 
of  Genesis,  which  are  nineteen,  it  is  put  with  the 
article,  the  man,  or  the  Adam.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that,  though  it  occurs  very  frequently  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  though  there  is  no  gram- 
matical difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  being  declined 
by  /he  dual  and  plural  terminations  and  the  pro- 
nominal suffixes  (as  its  derivative  Ul.  dam,' 
blood,  is),  yet  it  never  undergoes  those  changes ; 
it  is  used  abundantly  to  denote  man  in  the  gene- 
ral and  collective  sense — mankind,  the  human 
race,  but  it  is  never  found  in  the  plural  num- 
ber. "When  the  sacred  writers  design  to  express 
men  distributive!}-,  they  use  either  the  compound 
term,  sons  of  men  D"1S  'OH.  benei  adam),  or 
the  plural  of  fc*WN  cnosh,  or  B*K  ish. 

The  question  arises,  Was  the  uttered  sound, 
originally  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  very 
vocable  Adam,  or  was  it  some  other  sound  of  cor- 
respondent signification?  This  is  equivalent  to 
asking,  what  was  the  primitive  language  of*menv? 

That  language  originated  in  the  instinctive 
cries  of  human  beings  herding  together  in  a  con- 
dition like  that  of  common  animals,  is  an  hypo- 
thesis which,  apart  from  all  testimony  of  rt\ ela- 
tion, must  appear  unreasonable  to  a  man  of  seri- 
ous reflection.  There  are  other  animals,  besides 
man,  whose  organs  are  capable  of  producing  arti- 
r  date  sounds,  through  a  considerable  range  of 
variety,  and  distinctly  pronounced.  How,  then, 
is  it  that  parrots,  jays,  and  starlings  have  not 
among  themselves  developed  an  articulate  lan- 
guage, transmitted  it  to  their  successive  genera- 
tions, and  improved  it,  both  in  the  life-time  of 
the  individual  and  in  the  series  of  many  gene- 
rations ?  Those  birds  never  attempt  to  speak 
till  they  are  compelled  by  a  difficult  process  on 
the  part  of  their  trainers,  and  they  never  train 
each  other. 

I  pon  the  mere  ground  of  reasoning  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  it  seems  an  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  not  the  capacity  merely,  but  the 
actual  use  of  speed),  with  the  corresponding  fa- 
culty of  promptly  understanding  it,  was  givetf  to 
the  first  human  beings  by  a  superior  power:  and 
it  would  be  a  gratuitous  absurdity  to  suppose  that 
power  to  be  any  other  than  the  Almighty  Creator. 
In  what  manner  such  communication  or  infusion 
oi'  what   would   be  equivalent  to  a  habit   took 

place,  it  is  in   vain    to    impure;    the  subject    lies 

beyond  the  range  of  human  investigation  :  but, 
t'c<,:-.]  the  evident  exigency,  it  must  have  been  in- 
stantaneous, or  nearl)  so.  It  is  not  necessary  bo 
suppose  that  a  copious  language  was  thus  be- 
stowed upon  the  human  creatures  in  the  first  s*age 

of  their  existence.     We  need  to  suppose  only  so 

tnuflia^  would  be  requisite  for  the  notation  of  the 
ideal  of  natural    wants   and   the    most    important 

mental  conceptions;  and  from  tl  ese,  as  germs, 
the  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  faculty  of  vocal 

-rial  ion  would  educe  n>  u  \.    rds  and  com  hi  na- 
tion* as  Occasion  demanded 
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That  the  language  thus  formed  continued  to  be 
the  universal  speech  of  mankind  till  alter  the 
deluge,  and  till  the  great  cause  of  diversity 
[Language]  took  place,  is  in  itself  the  most 
probable  supposition.  If  there  were  any  fami- 
lies of  men  which  were  not  involved  '  m  the 
crime  of  the  Babel-builders,  they  would  almost 
certainly  retain  the  primeval  language.  The 
longevity  of  the  men  of  that  period  would  be  a 
}K»werful  conservative  of  that  language  against 
the  slow  changes  of  time.  That  there  were  such 
exceptions  seems  to  be  almost  an  indubitable  in- 
ference from  the  fact  that  Noah  long  survived  she 
unholy  attempt.  His  faithful  piety  would  not 
have  suffered  liim  to  fall  into  the  snare;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  none  of  his  children  and 
descendants  would  listen  ro  his  admonitions,  and 
hold  fast  their  integrity  by  adhering  to  him  :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
habit  and  character  of  piety  were  established  in 
many  of  them, 

The  confusion  of  tongues,  therefore,  whatever 
was  the  nature  of  that  judicial  visitation,  would 
not  fall  upon  that  portion  of  men  which  was  the 
most  orderly,  thoughtful,  and  pious,  among  whom 
the  second  father  of  mankind  dwelt  as  their  ac- 
knowledged and  revered  head. 

If  this  supposition  be  admitted,  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  regarding  as  the  mother  of  langue 
not  indeed  the  Hebrew,  absolutely  speaking,  but 
that  which  was  the  stock  whence  branched  the 
Hebrew,  and  its  sister  tongues,  usually  called  the 
Shemitic,  but  more  properly,  by  J)r.  Prichard,  the 
Syro-Arabian.  It  may  then  be  maintained  that 
the  actually  spoken  names  of  Adam  and  all  the 
others  mentioned  in  the  ante-diluvian  history  were 
those  which  we  have  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  veiy 
slightly  and  not  at  all  essentially  varied. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  greatest  nai 
in  the  .study  and  comparison  of  languages  main- 
tain that  k  the  primeval  language  bas  not  been 
anywhere    preserved;    but    that    fragments    of   it 
miht,  from  the  common  origin  of  all,  everywhi  re 
exist;  that  these   fragments   will    indicate  the 
ginal  derivation   and    kindredsbip   of   all  ;    and 
that  some  direct  causation  of  no  common  agency 
has  operated  to  begin,  and  has  so  permanently 
affected  mankind  as  to  establish,  a  Btriking  and 
universally  experienced   diversity1    (Mr.  Sharon 
Turner  'On  the  Languages  of  the  World,' &c,  in 
the  TrantacHotu  of  the  Royal  Society  of  1 
rature,  the  volumes  published  in  lv 27  BJ  'I   1834b 
We  take  this  citation  from  Dr.  Bosworth's  Ai  . 

Saxon  Dictionary.  Pref.  p.  iii.,  where  that  eminent 
scholar  and  antiquary  seems  tacitly  to  intin 
his  concurrence  with  Mr.  Turner,  and  subjoins, 
•   \  gentleman,  whose  erudition  is  universal!) 
knowledged,  and  whose  opinion,  from  In*  axten> 

lingual  knowledge  and  especially  from 
critical  acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  I 

es  the   greatest   attention,  has  conn-  to 
conclusion  ;  for  be  has  stated,  "  i 
guage,  of  which  the  oldest  daughtei         •  Sanskrit, 
the  fruitful    mother  of  SO  many  dialc  no 

1        r ""     Prof.   Eiamaker's  At 
zituji  a.  Lej  den,  18J 

Upon    this   hypothesis    it    will    follow    thai   a 

knowledge  of  the  proper  names  of  the  first  human 

fami  I  all  down  to  the  t  nn, 

olutely  unattainable  j  the  Hebrew 

ns  which  we  possess  are  not  (  ;  die 
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sounds,  >„,f  represen  arives  or  translations  of  their 
signification.  We  acknowledge  that  the  former 
seems  to  us  the  more  probable  opinion. 

That  men  and  other  animals  have  existed  from 
eternity,  by  each  individual  being  bom  of  parents 
and  dying  at  the  close  of  his  period,  that  is,  by  an 
infinite  succession  of  finite  beings,  has  been  as- 
serted by  some  :  whether  they  really  believed  their 
own  assert  ion  may  well  be  doubted.  Others  have 
maintained  that  the  first  man  and  his  female 
mate,  or  a  number  of  such,  came  into  existence 
by  some  spontaneous  action  of  the  earth  or  the 
elements,  a  chance-combination  of  matter  and 
properties,  without  an  intellectual  designing  cause. 
We  hold  these  notions  to  be  unworthy  of  a  serious 
refutation.  An  upright  mind,  upon  a  little  se- 
rious reflection,  must,  perceive  their  absurdity, 
self-contradiction,  and  impossibility.  To  those 
who  may  desire  to  see  ample  demonstration  of 
what  we  here  assert,  we  recommend  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke  On  the  Being  and  Attributes,  of  God ;  Mr. 
Samuel  Drew's  Essays;  or  an  admirable  work 
not  known  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  its 
worth,  Discourses  on  Atheism,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Allin,  1828. 

It  is  among  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason, 
mat  men  and  all  dependent  beings  have  been 
created,  that  is,  produced  or  brought  into  their 
first  existence  by  an  intelligent  and  adequately 
powerful  being.  A  question,  however,  arises,  of 
great  interest  and  importance.  Did  the  Almighty 
Creator  produce  only  one  man  and  one  woman, 
from  whom  all  other  human  beings  have  de- 
scended % — or  did  he  create  several  parental  pairs, 
from  whom  distinct  stocks  of  men  have  been  de- 
rived ?  The  affirmative  of  the  latter  position  has 
been  maintained  by  some,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, not  without  apparent  reason.  The  mani- 
fest and  great  differences  in  complexion  and 
figure,  which  distinguish  several  races  of  man- 
kind, are  supposed  to  be  such  as  entirely  to  forbid 
the  conclusion  that  they  have  all  descended  from 
one  fallier  and  one  mother.  The  question  is 
usually  regarded  as  equivalent  to  this  :  whether 
there  is  only  one  species  of  men,  or  there  are 
several.  But  we  cannot,  in  strict  fairness,  admit 
that  the  questions  are  identical.  It  is  hypotheti- 
cal! y  conceivable  that  the  Adorable  God  might 
give  existence  ro  any  number  of  creatures,  which 
should  all  possess  the  properties  which  charac- 
terize identity  of  species,  even  without  such  diifer- 
enccs  as  constitute  varieties,  or  with  any  degree 
of  those  differences.  A  learned  German  divine, 
Dr.  de  Schrank,  thinks  it  right  to  maintain  that, 
of  all  organized  beings  besides  man,  the  Creator 
gave  existence  to  innumerable  individuals,  of 
course  in  their  proper  pairs  {Comm.  in  Gen.  p.  GO, 
Sulzbach,  1835).  His  reason  probably  is,  that 
otherwise  there  would  not  be  a  provision  of  food  : 
but  whether  the  conjecture  be  admitted  or  not,  it 
is  plain  that  it  involves  no  contradiction,  and 
that  therefore  distinct  races  of  men  might  have 
been  created,  differing  within  certain  limits,  yet 
all  possessiiig  that  which  physiologists  lay  down 
as  the  only  proper  and  constant  character,  the 
perpetuity  of  propagation. 

But  liic  axtmission  of  the  possibility  is  not  a 
concession  of  the  reality.  So  great  is  the  evidence 
n  favour  of  (he  derivation  of  the  entire  mass  of 
human  beings  from  one  pair  of  ancestors,  that  it 
nas  obtained  the  suffrage  of  the  men  most  com- 


petent to  judge  upon  a  question  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology.  The  late  illustrious 
Cuvier  and  Blumenbach,  and  our  countryman 
Mr.  Lawrence,  are  examples  of  the  highest  order. 
But  no  writer  has  a  claim  to  deference  upon  this 
subject  superior  to  that  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Prichard.  He 
has  devoted  a  large  work,  which  is  still  in  the 
progress  of  publication,  to  this  subject  and  others 
allied  to  it — Researches  into  the  Physical  History 
of  Mankind,  3  volumes,  and  one  more  at  least 
to  come,  1836-1841  :  also  another  work,  just 
completed — The  Natural  History  of  Man,  18-12. 
In  the  Introductory  Observations  coi  rained  in 
the  latter  work  we  find  a  passage  which  we  cite 
as  an  example  of  that  noble  impartiality  and  dis- 
regard of  even  sacred  prepossessions  with  which 
the  author  has  pursued  his  laborious  investigation: 
'  I  shall  not  pretend  that  in  my  own  mind  I  re- 
gard the  question  now  to  be  discussed  as  one  of 
which  the  decision  is  indifferent  either  to  religion 
or  to  humanity.  But  the  strict  rule  of  scientific 
scrutiny  exacts,  according  to  modern  philosophers, 
in  matters  of  inductive  reasoning,  an  exclusive 
homage.  It  requires  that  we  should  close  our 
eyes  against  all  presumptive  and  extrinsic  evi- 
dence, and  abstract  our  minds  from  all  consider- 
ations not  derived  from  the  matters  of  fact  which 
bear  immediately  on  the  question.  The  maxim 
we  have  to  follow  in  such  controversies  is,  fiat 
justitia,  mat  caelum.  In  fact,  what,  is  actually 
true,  it  is  always  most  desirable  to  kny.v,  what- 
ever consequences  may  arise  from  its  admis- 
sion.' 

The  animals  which  render  eminent  services  to 
man,  and  peculiarly  depend  upon  his  protection, 
are  widely  diffused — the  horse,  the  dog,  the  hog, 
the  domestic  fowl.  Now  of  these  the  varieties  in 
each  species  are  numerous  and  diderent,  to  a  de- 
gree so  great,  that  an  observer  ignorant  of  phy- 
siological history  would  scarcely  believe  them  t< 
be  of  the  same  species.  But  man  is  the  most 
widely  diffused  of  any  animal.  In  the  progress 
of  ages  and  generations,  he  has  naturalized  him- 
self to  every  climate,  and  to  modes  of  life  which 
would  prove  l'atal  to  an  individual  man  suddenly 
transferred  from  a  remote  point  of  the  field.  The 
alterations  produced  affect  every  part  of  the  body, 
internal  and  external,  without  extinguishing  the 
marks  of  the  specific  identity.  A  further  and 
striking  evidence  is,  that  when  persons  of  different 
varieties  are  conjugally  united,  the  offspring, 
especially  in  two  or  three  generations,  becomes 
more  prolific,  and  acquires  a  higher  perfection  in 
physical  and  mental  qualities  than  was  found  in 
either  of  the  parental  races.  From  the  deepest 
African  black  to  the  finest  Caucasian  white,  tlie 
change  runs  through  imperceptible  gradations ; 
and,  if  a  middle  hue  be  assumed,  siqjpose  some 
tint  of  brown,  all  the  varieties  of  complexion  may 
be  explained  upon  the  principle  of  divergence  in- 
fluenced by  outward  circumstances.  The  con- 
clusion may  be  fairly  drawn,  in  the  words  of  the 
able  translators  and  illustrators  of  Baron  Cuvier  s 
great  work:- 'We  are  fully  warranted  in  con- 
cluding, both  from  the  comparison  of  man  with 
inferior  animals,  so  far  as  the  inferiority  will 
allow  of  such  comparison,  and,  beyond  that,  by 
comparing  him  witii  himself,  that  the  great  family 
of  mankind  loudly  proclaim  a  descent,  at.  some 
period  or  other,  from  one  common  origin.',  (Anp- 
mal  Kingdom,  with   the  Supplements  of  Mr.  K. 
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Griffith,  Gel.  Hamilton  Smith,  and  Mr.  Pidgeon. 
vol.  i.  p.  179). 

Tims,  by  an  investigation  totally  independent 
of  historical  authority,  we  are  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  inspired  writings,  that  the  Creator 
'  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth'  (Acts 
xvii.  26). 

We  shall  now  follow  :he  course  of  those  sacred 
documents  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  first  man, 
persuaded  that  their  right  interpretation  is  a  sure 
basis  of  truth.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  not 
reject  illustrations  from  natural  history  and  the 
reason  of  particular  facts. 

It  is  evident  upon  a  little  reflection,  and  the 
closest  investigation  confirms  the  conclusion,  that 
the  first  human  pair  must  have  been  created  in  a 
state  equivalent  to  that  which  all  subsequent  hu- 
man beings  have  had  to  reach  by  slow  degrees,  in 
growth,  experience,  observation,  imitation,  and 
the  instruction  of  others  :  that  is,  a  state  of  prime 
maturity,  and  with  an  infusion,  concreation,  or 
whatever  we  may  call  it,  of  knowledge  and  ha- 
bits, both  physical  and  intellectual,  suitable  to 
the  place  which  man  had  to  occupy  in  the  system 
of  creation,  and  adequate  to  his  necessities  in  that 
place.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  new  beings 
could  not  have  preserved  their  animal  existence, 
nor  have  held  rational  converse  with  each  other, 
nor  have  paid  to  their  Creator  the  homage  of  know- 
ledge and  love,  adoration  and  obedience ;  and 
reason  clearly  tells  us  that  the  last  was  the  no- 
blest end  of  existence.  Those  whom  unhappy 
prejudices  lead  to  reject  revelation  must  either 
admit  this,  or  must  resort  to  suppositions  of  pal- 
pable absurdity  and  impossibility-  If  they  will 
not  admit  a  direct  action  of  Divine  power  in 
creation  and  adaptation  to  the  designed  mode  of 
existence,  they  must  admit  something  far  beyond 
the  miraculous,  an  infinite  succession  of  finite 
beings,  or  a  spontaneous  production  of  order,  orga- 
nization, and  systematic  action,  from  some  unin- 
telligent origin.  The  Bible  coincides  with  this 
dictate  of  honest  reason,  expressing  these  facts  in 
simple  and  artless  languuge,  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  men  to  whom  revelation  was 
first  granted.  That  this  production  in  a  mature 
state  was  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  vegetable 
part  of  tiie  creation,  is  declared  in  Gen.  ii.  4,  5  : 
1  In  the  day  of  Jehovah  God's  making  the  earth 
and  the  heavens,  and  every  shrub  of  the  field 
before  it  should  be  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of 
the  field  before  it  should  bud.'1  The  reader 
that  we  have  translated  the  verbs  (which  stand 
in  the  Hebrew  future  form)  by  our  potential 
mood,  as  the  nearest  in  correspondence  with  the 
idiom  called  by  Dr.  Nordheimer  the  •  Dependent 
tJse  of  the  Future'  ('  Grammar  of  the 

Ifrb.  Lang.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1  s<; ;  New  York,  [841). 
The  two  terms,  shrubs  and  herbage,  are  put,  by 
the  common  synecdoche,  to  designate  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  reason  of  the  case  com- 
prehends the  other  division  of  organized  nature; 
ami  this  is  applied  to  man  and  all  other  ani- 
mals, in  the  wonts,  '  Out  of  the  ground — duct 
»ut  of  die  ground — Jehovah  God  formed  them.1 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  two  oarrat 
t£  the  beginning  of  the  M  irda,  different 

in  style  and  manner,  distinct  and  independent  ; 
at  Ant  aewhat    discrepant,    but    when 

strictly  examined, perfectly  compatible,  and  each 
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one  illustrating  and  completing  the  otl  er.  The 
first  is  contained  hi  Gen.  i.  1,  to  ii.  3;  and  tiie 
other,  ii.  4,  to  iv.  26.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
Scripture  history  generally,  they  consist  of  a  few 
principal  facts,  detached  anecdotes,  leaving  much 
of  necessary  implication  which  the  'good  sense  of 
the  reader  is  called  upon  to  supply  ;  and  passing 
over  large  spaces  of  the  history  of  "life,  upon  which 
all  conjecture  would  be  fruitless. 

In  the  second  of  these  narratives  we  read, 
'  And  Jehovah  God  formed  the  man  [Heb.  the 
Adam],  dust  from  the  ground  [HDIXH,  haada- 
pia/t],  and  blew  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life;  and  the  man  became  a  living  animal'  (Gen. 
ii.  7).  Here  are  two  objects  of  attention,  the 
organic  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  and  tiie 
vitality  with  which  it  was  endowed. 

The  mechanical  material,  formed  (moulded,  or 
arranged,  as  an  artificer  models  clay  or  wax) 
into  the  human  and  all  other  animal  bodies,  13 
called  'dust  from  the  ground.'  This  would  be  a 
natural  and  easy  expression  to  men  in  the  earlv 
ages,  before  chemistry  was  known  or  minute  phi- 
losophical distinctions  were  thought  of,  to  convey, 
in  a  general  form,  the  idea  oi'  earthy  matter,  the 
constituent  substance  of  the  ground  on  which  we 
tread.  To  say,  that  of  this  the  human  and  every 
other  animal  body  was  formed,  is  a  position  which 
would  be  at  once  the  most  easily  apprehensible  to 
an  uncultivated  mind,  and  which  yet  is  the  most 
exactly  true  upon  the  highest  philosophical 
grounds.  We  now  know,  from  chemical  ana- 
lysis, that  the  animal  body  is  composed,  in  the 
inscrutable  manner  called  organization,  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  lime,  iron,  sul- 
phur, and  phosphorus.  Now  all  these  are  mineral 
substances,  which  in  their  various  combinations 
form  a  very  large  part  of  the  Bolid  ground. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be   surprised  at  our 
having  translated    HTI  C'£3   nepheeh  hhaya  by 
living  animal.     There  are  good   interpreters  ami 
preachers  who,  confiding  in   the  common  transla 
tion,   living  soul,    have  maintained    that    here  is 
intimated   the   distinctive  pre-eminence  of  man 
above  the  inferior  animals,  as  possessed   of  an  im- 
material and  immortal  spirit.      Hut,  however  trite 
that   doctrine    is,  and    supported    by    abundant 
argument   from    both    philosophy   and    the    Seri}>- 
tures,  we  should  be  acting  unfaithfully  if  we  \. 
to  affirm    its  being  contained  or  implied  in 
I  .  sage.     The  two  words  are  frequently  conjoined 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  meaning  of  the  ctmpound 
phrase  will  be  apparent    to   the  Englisu  reader, 
when  he  knows  that  our  v<  rsion  renders  it.  in  Gen. 
L  20,  *  creature  that  hath  life  j1  in  verse  24,  ' 
creature,' and  so  in  ch.  iL  19  15,16;  and 

in  ch.  i.  30,  '  wherein  there  is  life.1 

This  expression  then  I  efore  us  the  «.u- 

[,imi    i  ii  k  of  the  animal  frame,   Tii.it  m 

something  which  man  cannot   create  noi   restore, 
which  baffles  tl  e  nw  it  acute  philosophers  I 

OUt  its    nature,   and  which 

Scripture  to  refer  to  che  immedial  )  of  the 

Almighty     '  in  Una  we  live,  and  dm 
our  be 

The  other  narrative  i>  contained  in  ll  •  -■■  worda, 
'G    I  created  man  in  his  own  in 
ofGod  created  he  him ;  male  and  f<  mi  ■  tie 

them1     Gen.   i    !H  ,     1  D.  ">'       '  "•> 

which   taatl    ;:      tf  '   wbie* 
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breathes  at  once  archaic  simplicity  and  the  most 
recondite  wisdom  :  Cor  what  term  could  the  most 
cultivated  and  copious"  language  bring  forth 
more  suitable  to  the  purpose  (  It  presents  to  us 
man  as  made  in  a  resemblance  to  the  author  of 
his  being,  a  true  resemblance,  but  faint  and  sha- 
dowy ;  an  outline,  faithful  according  to  its  capa- 
city, yet  infinitely  remote  from  the  reality  :  a 
distant  form  of  the  intelligence,  wisdom,  power, 
rectitude,  yoodness,  and  dominion  of  the  Adorable 
Supreme.  To  the  inferior  sentient  beings  with 
which  he  is  connected  man  stands  in  the  place  of 
God.  We  have  every  reason  to  think  that  none 
of  them  are  capable  of  conceiving  a  being  higher 
than  man.  All,  in  their  different  ways,  look  up 
to  him  as  their  superior;  the  ferocious  generally 
Hee  before  him,  afraid  to  encounter  his  power,  and 
the  gentle  court  his  protection  and  show  their 
highest  joy  to  consist  in  serving  and  pleasing 
him.  Even  in  our  degenerate  state  it  is  manifest 
that  if  we  heat  the  domesticated  animals  with 
wisdom  and  kindness,  their  attachment  is  most 
ardent  and  faithful. 

Thus  had  man  the  shadow  of  the  divine  domi- 
nion and  authority  over  the  inferior  creation. 
The  attribute  of  2^>ower  was  also  given  to  him,  in 
his  being  made  able  to  convert  the  inanimate  ob- 
jects and  those  po-sessing  only  the  vegetable  life, 
into  the  instruments  and  the  materials  for  supply- 
ing his  wants,  and  continually  enlarging  his 
sphere  of  command. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom are  implied  :  the  one  quality,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  those  substances  and  their  changeful 
actions  which  were  neces-ary  for  a  creature  like 
man  to  understand,  in  order  to  his  safety  and  com- 
fort;  the  other,  such  sagacity  as  would  direct  him 
in  selecting  the  best  objects  of  desire  and  pursuit, 
and  the  right  means  for  attaining  them. 

Above  all,  moral  excellence  must  have  been 
comprised  in  this  '  image  of  God  ;'  and  not  only 
forming  a  part  of  it,  but  being  its  crown  of  beauty 
and  glory.  Toe  Christian  inspiration,  than 
which  no  more  perfect  disclosure  of  God  is  to  take 
place  on  this  side  eternity,  casts  its  light  upon 
this  subject:  for  the  apostle  Paul,  in  urging  the 
obligations  of  Christians  to  perfect  holiness,  evi- 
dently alludes  to  the  endowments  of  the  first  man 
ill  two  parallel  and  mutually  illustrative  epistles ; 
* —  the  new  man,  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  him  ;  the  new  man 
which,  after  [/ranx,  according  to]  God,  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness'  (Col.  iii.  10; 
Eph.  iv.  21). 

In  this  perfection  of  faculties,  and  with  these 
high  prerogatives  of  moral  existence,  did  human 
nature,  in  its  first  subject,  rise  up  from  the  creating 
hand.  The  whole  Scripture-narrative  implies 
that  this  STATE  of  existence  was  one  of  corre- 
spondent activity  and  enjoyment.  It  plainly 
represents  the  Dkity  himself  as  condescending  to 
assume  a  human  form  and  to  employ  human 
speech,  in  order  to  instruct  and  exercise  the 
happy  creatures  whom  (to  borrow  the  just  anil 
beautiful  language  of  the  Apocryphal  'Wisdom') 
'God  created  tor  incorruptibility,  and  made  him 
mi  image  of  his  own  nature.'*     The  only  plau- 


sible objection  to  this  is,  that  the  condescension  i* 
too  great,  an  objection  which  can  be  no  other  than 
a  presumptuous  limiting  of  the  Divine  goodness. 
It  was  the  voice  of  reason  which  burst  through  the 
trammels  of  an  infidel  philosophy,  when  the  celc 
brated  German,  Fichte,  wrote,  '  Who,  then,  edu- 
cated the  first  human  pair  %  A  spirit  bestowed 
its  ca:e  upon  them,  as  is  laid  down  in  an  ancient 
and  venerable  original  record,  which,  taken  alto- 
gether, contains  the  profoundest  and  the  loftiest 
wisdom,  and  piesents  those  results  to  which  all 
philosophy  must  at  last  return'  (cited  in  the 
German  Bible  of  Brenrano,  Dereser,  and  Scholz, 
vol.  i.,  p.  16,  Frankfort,  1R20-1S33). 

The  noble  and  sublime  idea  that  man  thus 
had  his  Maker  for  his  teacher  and  guide,  pre- 
cludes a  thousand  difficulties.  It  shows  us  the 
simple,  direct,  arid  effectual  method  by  which 
the  newly  formed  creature  would  have  communi- 
cated to  him  all  the  intellectual  knowledge,  and 
all  the  practical  arts  and  manipulations,  which 
were  needful  and  beneficial  for  him.  The  uni- 
versal management  of  the  '  garden  in  Eden  east- 
ward' (Gen.  ii.  8),  the  treatment  of  the  soil,  the 
use  of  water,  the  various  training  of  the  plants 
and  trees,  the  operations  for  insuring  future  pro- 
duce, the  necessary  implements  and  the  way  of 
using  them  ; — all  these  must  have  been  included 
in  the  words  '  to  diess  it  and  to  keep  it'  (ver.  15). 
To  have  gained  these  attainments  and  habits 
without  any  instruction  previous  or  concomitant, 
would  have  required  the  experience  of  men  in 
society  and  co-operation  for  many  years,  with 
innumerable  anxious  experiments,  and  often  the 
keenest  disappointment.  If  we  suppose  that  the 
first  man  and  woman  continued  in  their  primitive 
state  hut  even  a  few  weeks,  they  must  have  re- 
quired some  tools  for  'dressing  and  keeping  the 
garden :'  but  if  not,  the  condition  of  their  chil- 
dren, when  severe  labour  for  subsistence  became 
necessary,  presented  an  obvious  and  undeniable 
need.  They  could  not  do  well  without  iron  in- 
struments. Iron,  the  most  useful  and  the  most 
widely  diffused  of  all  the  metals,  cannot  be 
brought  into  a  serviceable  state  without  processes 
and  instruments  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
imagine  could  have  been  first  possessed  except  in 
the  way  of  supernatural  communication.  It 
would,  in  all  reasonable  estimation,  have  re- 
quired the  difficulties  and  the  experience  of  some 
centuries,  for  men  to  have  discovered  the  means 
of  raising  a  sufficient  heat,  and  the  use  of  fluxes  : 
and,  had  that  step  been  gained,  the  fused  iron 
would  not  have  answered  the  purposes  wanted. 
To  render  it  malleable  and  ductile,  it  must  be 
beaten,  at  a  white  heat,  by  long  continued  strokes 
of  prodigious  hammers.  To  make  iron  (as  is  the 
technical  term)  requires  previous  iron.  If  it  be 
said  that  the  first  iron  used  by  man  was  native 
metallic  iron,  of  which  masses  have  been  found, 
the  obvious  reply  is,  not  only  the  rarity  of  its  oc- 
currence, but  that,  when  obtained,  it  also  requires 
previous  iron  instruments  to  bring  it  into  any 
form  for  use.  Tubal-cain  most  probably  lived 
before  the  death  of  Adam ;  and  he  acquired  fame 
as  '  a  hammerer,  a  universal  workman  in  brass 
and  iron'  (Gen.  iv.  22).    This  is  the  most  literal 


*  Wisd.  Sol.  ii.  23.     eV  acpOapata,  incorrupti-     a  better  word.     The  exact  meaning  of  the  Greek 
bility,  often    denoting  immortality.      We    have     is,  the  whole  combination  of  characteristic  pecu- 


translated  18i6tt}s,  nature,  not  being  able  to  find     liaritios. 
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translation  of  this  grammatically  difficult  clause. 
In  tin's  brief  description  it  is  evident  that  much  is 
implied  beyond  our  power  of  ascertaining.  The 
necessity  and  importance  of  the  greatest  hammers 
seem  to  be  included.  Considering  these  in- 
stances as  representatives  of  many  similar,  we  are 
confirmed  in  our  belief  that  God  not  only  gave  to 
the  earliest  human  families  such  knowledge  as 
was  requisite,  but  the  materials  and  the  instru- 
ments without  which  knowledge  wculd  have  been 
in  vain. 

Religious  knowledge  and  its  appropriate  habits 
also  required  an  immediate  infusion :  and  these 
are  pre-eminently  comprehended  in  the  '  image  of 
God.'  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  newly  created  man  and  his  female  com- 
panion were  inspired  with  a  very  ample  share  of 
the  doctrinal  knowledge  which  was  communi- 
cated to  their  posterity  by  the  successive  and 
accumulating  revolutions  of  more  than  four  thou- 
sand years  :  and,  on  the  other,  the  idea  of  their 
being  left  in  gross  ignorance  upon  the  existence 
and  excellencies  of  the  Being  who  had  made  them, 
their  obligations  to  him,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  might  continue  to  receive  the  greatest  bless- 
ings from  him.  It  is  self-evident  that,  to  have 
attained  such  a  kind  and  degree  of  knowledge,  by 
spontaneous  effort,  under  even  the  favourable  cir- 
cumstances of  a  state  of  negative  innocence, 
would  have  been  a  long  and  arduous  work.  But 
the  sacred  narrative  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
upon  this  head.  In  the  primitive  style  it  tells 
of  God  as  speaking  to  them,  commanding,  in- 
structing, assigning  their  work,  pointing  out  their 
danger,  and  showing  how  to  avoid  it.  All  this, 
reduced  to  the  dry  simplicity  of  detail,  is  equi- 
valent, to  saving  that  the  Creator,  infinitely  kind 
and  condescending,  by  the  use  of  forms  and  modes 
adapted  to  their  capacity,  fed  their  minds  with 
truth,  gave  them  a  ready  understanding  of  it  and 
that  delight  in  if  which  constituted  holiness, 
taught  them  to  hold  intercourse  with  himself  by 
direct  addresses  in  both  praise  and  prayer,  and 
gave  some  disclosure-;  of  a  future  state  of  blessed- 
ness when  they  should  have  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions of  their  probation. 

An  especial  instance  of  this  instruction  and  in- 
fusion of  practical  habits  is  given  to  us  in  the  nar- 
rative: '  Out  of  the  ground  Jehovah  God  formed 
every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air 
[Ilcbr.  of  the  heavens]  ;  and  brought  them  unto 
the  man  \Hebr.  the  Adam],  to  see  what  he  would 
call  them1  Gen.  ii.  19).  This,  taken  out  of  the 
Ityleof  condescending  anthropomorphism,  amounts 

to  such  a  Statement  as  the  following:  the  Creator 
bad  not  only  formed  man  with  organs  of  speech, 
but  he  taught  him  the  use  of  them,  by  an  imme- 
diate communication  of  the  practical  faculty  and 

its   accompanying   intelligence;     and    he    guided 

the  man.  as  yet  the  solitary  one  of  his  species,  to 

this  among  the  first  applications  of  speech,  the 
tengnating  of  the  animals  with  which  he  was 
connected,  by  appellative  words  which  would 
lx)th  he  the  help  of  his  memory  and  assist  his 
mental  operations,  and  thus  would  be  introductory 

and  facilitating  to  mare  enlarged  applications  of 
thought  and  language.  We  are  further  war- 
ranted, by  the  i  I  fact  of  the  anecdotal 
and  I'm  rmentary  structure  of  the  Scripture 
bisto-y.  to  regard  this  as  the  selected  in  tance  lor 
exhil  itinp  *  whole  kind  or  class  of  operations  or 
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processes*  imj  *  Jig  that,  in  the  same  or  sirmlai 
manner,  the  first  man  was  led  fa  understand  some- 
thing of  the  qualities  and  relations  of  vegetal)! es, 
earthy  matters,  the  visible  heavens,  and  the  othei 
external  objects  to  which  lie  had  a  relation. 

The  next  important  article  in  this  primeval 
history  is  the  cieation  of  the  human  female.  It 
has  been  maintained  that  the  Creator  formed 
Adam  to  be  a  sole  creature,  in  some  mode  of  an- 
drogynous constitution  capahle  of  multiplying 
from  his  own  organization  without  a  conjugate 
partner.  This  notion  was  advanced  by  Jacob  (01 
James)  Bcehmen,  the  Silesian 'Thf  osophist,' and 
one  very  similar  to  it  lias  been. recently  promul 
gated  by  Baron  Giraud  (Philosophie  Catholiqiu 
de  I'llisfoirr.  Paris,  1^11),  who  supposes  that  tin 
'deep  sleep*  (Gen.  ii.  21)  was  a  moral  fainting 
('  defaillance '),  the  first  step  in  departing  from 
God,  the  beginning  of  sin,  and  that  Eve  was  its 
personified  product  by  some  sort  of  divine  concur- 
rence or  operation.  To  mention  these  vagaries  ia 
sufficient  for  their  refutation.  Their  absurd  and 
unscriptural  character  is  stamped  on  their  front. 
The  narrative  is  given  in  the  more  summary  man- 
ner in  the  former  of  the  two  documents  : — '  Male 
and  female  created  he  them  '  (Gen.  i.  27).  It 
trtands  a  little  more  at  length  in  a  third  docu- 
ment, which  begins  the  fifth  chapter,  and  has  the 
characteristic  heading  or  title  by  which  the  He- 
brews de-ignated  a  separate  work.  'This,  the 
book  of  the  generations  of  Adam.  In  the  day 
God  created  Adam  ;  he  made  him  in  the  likeness 
[ITDI  demuth,  a  different  word  from  that  al- 
ready treated  upon,  and  which  merely  signifies 
resemblance]  of  God,  male  and  female  he  created 
them  ;  and  he  blessed  them,  and  he  called  their 
name  Adam,  in  the  day  of  their  being  created  ' 
(ver.  1,  2).  The  reader  will  observe  that,  in 
this  passage,  w e  have  translated  the  word  for  >>imi 
as  the  proper  name,  because  ii  is  so  taken  up  ill 
the  next  following  sentence. 

The  second  of  the  narratives  is  more  circumstan- 
tial :  'And  Jehovah  God  said,  it  h  not  good 
the  man's  being  alone:  I  will  make  for  him  a 
help  suitable  for  him.1  Then  follows  the  passage 
concerning  the  review  and  the  naming  of  the  in- 
ferior animals;  and  it  continues — 'but  for  Adam 
he  found  not  a  help  suitable  \\*v  him.  And  .!.. 
hovah  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  Upon  the 
man  [the  Adam],  and  he  slept  :  and  he  took  one 
out  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  t  e  1L  sh  in  its  p!. 
and  Jehovah  God  huilt  up  the  ri1*  w'oich  he  had 
taken  from  the  man  into  a  woman,  and  he  brought 
her  fo  the  man  :  and  the  man  said,  this  is  the 
hit;  bone  out  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  out  of  my 

flesh;   this  shall  lie  called  woman  !  /'•  hah  j,  for  this 

was  token  from  out  of  man  \%&h  '    Gen.  n    lv 

remarkable  words  in  this  passage  demand 
attention.     '  Suitable  for  him'  (1*1133 
literally,  according  to   hit  front-p 
which  no  words  <  outd   better 
adaptation  or  correspondence.      That   we  render 
Dy^il   happaamj    the    In'.  and 

even  vul  r.tr:  but  if  appeal  iry  to  the 

lion  of  rigorous  fidelity.  The  word,  indeed, 
might  have  acquired  a  secondary  adverbial 
meaning,  lik< 

phatical  and  |xn taking  of  the  i 
jection ;  but         •        only  on< 

that 

.  ed     •  i    m  in  the   open  ii         dw 
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streets '  (Prqv.  vii.  12).  It  properly  means  a 
smart,  bold,  successful  stroke,  and  is  used  to  sig- 
nify hitting  the  precise  time  of  any  action  or  re- 
quirement. In  this  first  and  primitive  instance 
it  is  equivalent  to  saying,  this  is  the  very  thing, 
this  hits  the  mark,  this  reaches  to  what  was  de- 
sired. 

This  peculiar  manner  of  the  creation  of  the 
woman  has,  ^y  some,  been  treated  as  merely  a 
childish  fable  ;  by  others,  as  an  allegorical  fiction 
intended  to  represent  the  close  relation  of  the 
female  sex  to  the  male,  and  the  tender  claims 
which  women  have  to  sympathy  and  love.  That 
such  was  the  intention  we  do  not  doubt  ;  but 
why  should  that  intention  be  founded  upon,  a 
mythic  allegory  ?  Is  it  not  taught  much  better, 
and  impressed  much  more  forcibly,  by  its  stand- 
ing not  on  a  fiction,  but  on  a  fact  'i  We  have 
seen  that,  under  the  simple  archaic  phrase  that 
man  was  made  of  the  '  dust  of  the  ground,'  is 
fairly  to  be  understood  the  truth,  which  is  verified 
by  the  analysis  of  modern  chemistry  ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  woman,  it  is  the  same  combination  of 
materials,  the  same  carbon,  and  hydrogen,  and 
lime,  anil  ihe  rest;  only  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
those  primordial  substances  are  taken  immedi- 
ately, but  in  the  second,  mediately,  having  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  organization.  Let  an 
unprejudiced  mind  reflect,  and  we  think  that  he 
must  see  in  this  part  of  the  will  and  working  of 
the  Almighty,  at  once,  a  simplicity  gentle  and 
tender,  adapted  to  affect,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
the  hearts  of  primitive  men;  and  yet,  a  subli- 
mity of  meaning  worthy  of  '  Jehovah  of  hosts,' at 
whose  command  stand  all  atoms  and  organisms, 
and  'who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent 
in  working.' 

The  form  of  direct  speech  which  appears  here 
and  in  every  part  of  these  most  ancient  writings, 
and  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  and  other 
ancient  writings,  should  make  no  difficulty.  It 
is  the  natural  language  of  lively  description  ;  and 
it  is  equal  to  saying,  such  was  the  wise  and  be- 
nevolent will  of  God,  and  such  were  the  feelings 
and  ttioughts  of  Adam.  The  21th  verse  is  a 
comment  or  doctrinal  application  of  the  inspired 
writer  ;  pointing  out  the  great  law  of  marriage  as 
founded  in  the  original  constitution  of  human 
nature. 

The  next  particular  into  which  the  sacred  his- 
tory leads  us,  is  one  which  we  cannot  approach 
without  a  painful  sense  of  its  difficulty  and  deli- 
cacy. It  stands  thus  in  the  authorized  version  : 
And  they  were  both  naked,  the  man  and  his 
wife ;  and  were  not  ashamed '  (ii.  25).  The 
common  interpretation  is,  that,  in  this  respect,  the 
two  human  beings,  the  first  and  only  existing 
ones,  were  precisely  in  the  condition  of  the 
voungest  infants,  incapable  of  perceiving  any 
incongruity  in  the  total  destitution  of  artificial 
clothing.  But  a  little  refaction  will  tell  us,  and 
the  more  carefully  that  reflection  is  pursued  the 
more  it.  will  appear  just,  that  this  supposition  is 
inconsistent  with  what  we  have  established  on 
solid  grounds,  the  supernatural  infusion  into  the 
minds  of  our  first  parents  and  into  their  nervous 
and  muscular  faculties,  of  the  knowledge  and 
practical  habits  which  their  descendants  have 
had  t)  acquire  by  the  long  process  of  instruction 
and  example.  We  have  seen  the  necessity  that 
there   must    have    been   communicated   to   them, 


directly  by  their  Creator,  no  inconsiderable  mea- 
sure of  natural  knowledge  and  the  methods  oi 
applying  it,  or  their  lives  could  net  have  been 
secured;  and  of  moral  and  spiritual  'knowledge, 
righteousness,  and  true  holiness,'  such  a  measure 
as  would  belong  to  the  sinless  state,  and  would 
enable  them  to  render  an  intelligent  and  perfect 
Worship  to  the  Glorious  Deity.  It  seems  impos- 
sible for  that  state  of  mind  and  habits  to  exist 
without  a  correct  sensibility  to  proprieties  and 
decencies  which*  infant  children  cannot  under- 
stand or  feel  ;  and  the  capacities  and  duties  of 
their  conjugal  state  are  implied  in  the  narrative. 
Further,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that,  though  we 
are  entitled  to  ascribe  to  the  locality  of  Eden  the 
most  bland  atmosphere  and  delightful  soil,  yet 
the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  naked  skin, 
the  range  of  temperature  through  the  day  and  the 
night,  the  alternations  of  dryness  and  moisture,  the 
various  labour  among  trees  and  bushes,  and  ex- 
posure to  insects,  would  render  some  protective 
clothing  quite  indispensable. 

From  these  considerations  we  feel  ourselves 
obliged  to  understand  the  word  D1"iy  (arom)  in 
that  which  is  its  most  usual  signification  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  as  importing  not  an  absolute, 
but.  a  partial  or  comparative  nudity.  It  is  one 
of  a  remarkable  family  of  words  which  appear  to 
have  branched  off'  in  different  ways  from  the 
same  root,  originally  "1J*  (ar  or  er),  but  assuming 
several  early  forms,  and  producing  five  or  six  di- 
vergent, participials :  but  they  all,  and  especially 
this  arom,  are  employed  to  denote  a  stripping  ort 
of  the  upper  garment,  or  of  some  other  usual 
article  of  dress,  when  all  the  habiliments  were 
not  laid  aside  ;  and  this  is  a  mere  frequent  signi- 
fication than  that  of  entire  destitution.  If  it  he 
asked,  Whence  did  Adam  and  Eve  derive  this 
clothing?  we  reply,  that,  as  a  part  of  the  divine 
instruction  which  we  have  established,  they  were 
taught,  to  take  off  the  inner  bark  of  some  trees, 
which  would  answer  extremely  well  for  this  pur 
pose.  If  an  objection  be  drawn  from  Gen.  iii.  7> 
10,  11 ,  we  reply,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  trans 
gression,  the  clothing  was  disgraceful  ly  injured. 

Another  inquiry  presents  itself.  How  long  did 
the  state  of  paradisiac  innocence  and  happiness 
continue?  Some  have  regarded  the  period  as 
very  brief,  not  more  even  than  a  single  day ;  but 
this  manifestly  falls  very  short  of  the  time  which  a 
reasonable  probability  requires.  The  first  man 
was  brought  into  existence  in  the  region  called 
Eden;  then  he  was  introduced  into  a  particular 
part  of  it,  the  garden,  replenished  with  the  richest 
productions  of  the  Creator's  bounty  for  the  de- 
light of  the  eye  and  the  other  senses ;  the  most 
agreeable  labour  was  required  '  to  dress  and  to 
keep  it,'  implying  some  arts  of  culture,  preserva- 
tion from  injury,  training  flowers  and  fruits,  and 
knowing  the  various  uses  and  enjoyments  of  the 
produce;  making  observation  upon  the  works  oi 
God,  of  which  an  investigation  and  designating  of 
animals  is  expressly  specified;  nor  can  we  suppose 
that  there  was  no  contemplation  of  the  magnifi- 
cent sky  and  the  heavenly  bodies:  above  all.  the 
wondrous  communion  with  the  condescending 
Deify,  and  probably  with  created  spirits  of  supe- 
rior orders,  by  which  the  mind  would  be  excited, 
its  capacity  enlarged,  and  its  holy  felicity  con- 
tinually increased.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked, 
that   the  narrative  (Gen.  ii.  19,  20)  conveys  the 
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implicatioi  that  some  time  was  allowed  to  elapse, 
that  Adam  might  discover  and  i'eel  his  want  of  a 
companion  of  his  own  species, '  a  help  correspond- 
ent to  him.' 

These  considerations  impress  us  with  a  sense  of 
probability,  amounting  to  a  conviction,  that  a 
period  not  very  short,  was  requisite  for  the  exercise 
of*  man's  faculties,  the  disclosures  of  his  happi- 
ness, and  the  service  of  adoration  which  he  could 
pay  to  his  Creator.  But  all  these  considera- 
tions are  strengthened  by  the  recollection  that  they 
attach  to  man's  solitary  state;  and  that  they  all 
require  new  and  enlarged  application  when  the 
addition  of  conjugal  life  is  brought  into  the  ac- 
count. The  conclusion  appears  irresistible  that  a 
duration  of  many  days,  or  rather  weeks  or  months, 
wou'kl  be  requisite  for  so  many  and  important 
purposes. 

Thus  divinely  honoured  and  happy  were  the 
progenitors  of  mankind  in  the  state  of  their 
creation. 

The  next  scene  which  the  sacred  history  brings 
before  us  is  a  dark  reverse.  Another  agent  comes 
into  the  field  and  successfully  employs  his  arts 
for  seducing  Eve,  and  by  her  means  Adam,  from 
their  original  state  of  rectitude,  dignity,  and  hap- 
piness. 

Among  the  provisions  of  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness  were  two  vegetable  productions  of 
wondrous  qualities  and  mysterious  significancy ; 
*  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil '  (Gen.  ii.  9). 
It  would  add  to  the  precision  of  the  terms,  and 
perhaps  aid  our  understanding  of  them,  if  we  were 
to  adhere  strictly  to  the  Hebrew  by  retaining  the 
definite  prefix  :  anil  then  we  have  '  the  tree  of  the 
life '  and  '  the  tree  of  the  knowledge.'  Thus 
would  be  indicated  the  particular  life  of  which 
the  one  was  a  symbol  and  instrument,  and  the 
fatal  knowledge  springing  from  the  abuse  of  the 
other.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  maintain 
that  these  appellations  were  given  to  them  at  the 
Deginning.  We  rather  suppose  that  they  were  ap- 
plied afterwards,  suggested  by  the  events  and 
connection,  and  so  became  the  historical  names. 

We  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  understand,  as 
Borne  do,  '  the  tree  of  the  life,1  collectively,  as  im- 
plying a  species,  and  that  there  were  many  trees 
of  that  species.  The ' figurative  use  of  the  ex- 
pression in  Rev.  xxii.  10,  where  a  plurality  is 
plainly  intended,  involves  no  evidence  of  such  a 
design  in  this  literal  narrative.  The  phraseology 
of  the  text  best  agrees  with  ilie  Idea  of  a  single 
tree,  designed  for  a  special  purpose,  and  not  in- 
tended to  perpetuate  its  kind.  Though  in  the 
state  of  innocence,  Adam  and  Ere  might  be  liable 
to  some  corporal  Buffering  from  the  changes  of  die 
seasons  and  the  weather,  or  accidental  circum- 
stances; in  any  case  of  which  occurring,  this  tree 
had  been  endowed  by  the  bountiful  Creator  with 
a  medicinal  and  restorative  property,  probably  in 
the  way  of  instantaneous  miracle.  We  think 
ni-o  thai  it  was  designed  for  a  sacramental  or 
symbolical  purpose,  a  representation  and  pi e< 
of  'the  lit'(."  emphatically  so  called,  heavenly 
immortality  when  the  term  of  probation  should  be 
happilj  comp  sted.  Y<t  we  by  to  means  suppose 
that  this  ' tree  of  the  Kfe  '  possessed  any  intrinsic 

fnroperty  of  communicating  immortality.     In  the 
alter  view,  it  was  s  a  n  and  seal  <>f  the  divine 
promise.    Jmt,  with  regard  to  (he  former  inten- 
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tion,  we  see  nothing  to  forbid  the  idea  that  it  had 
most  efficacious  medicinal  properties  in  its  fruit, 
leaves,  asnd  other  parts.  Such  were  called  trees 
of  life  by  the  Hebrews  (Prov.  iii.  IS;  xi.  30; 
xiii.  12  ;   xv.  4). 

The  '  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ' 
might  be  any  tree  whatever;*  it  might  be  of  any 
speCies  even  yet  remaining,  though,  if  it  ,vere  so, 
we  could  not  determine  its  species,  for  the  plain 
reason,  that  no  name,  description}  or  information 
whatever  is  given  that  could  possibly  lead  to  the 
ascertainment.  One  cannot  but  lament  the  vul- 
gar practice  of  painters  representing  it  as  an 
apple-tree;  and  thus  giving  occasion  to  profane 
and  silly  witticisms. 

Yet  we  cannot  but  think  the  more  reasonable 
probability  to  be,  that  it  was  a  tree  having  poi- 
sonous  properties,  stimulating,  and  intoxicating, 
such  as  are  found  in  some  existing  species,  espe- 
cially in  hot  climates.  On  this  ground,  the  pro- 
hibition to  eat  or  even  touch  the  tree  was  a  bene- 
ficent provision  against  the  danger  of  pain  and 
death.  Should  any  cavil  at  the  placing  of  so 
perilous  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  delights,  the 
abode  of  sinless  creatures,  we  reply,  that  virulent 
poisons,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  though 
hurtful  or  fatal  to  those  who  use  them  impro- 
perly, perform  important  and  beneficial  parts  in 
the  general  economy  of  nature. 

But  the  revealed  object  of  this  '  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil '  was  that  which 
would  require  no  particular  properties  beyond 
some  degree  of  external  beauty  and  fruit  of  an 
immediately  pleasant  taste.  That  object  was  to 
be  a  test  of  obedience.  -For  such  a  purpose,  it  is 
evident  that  to  select  an  indifferent  act,  to  be 
the  object  prohibited,  was  necessary  ;  ^as  the  obli- 
gation to  refrain  should  be  only  that  which  arises 
simply,  so  far  as  the  subject  of  the  law  can  know, 
from  the  sacred  will  of  the  lawgiver.  This  does 
not,  however,  nullify  what  we  ha\e  said  upon 
the  possibility,  or  even  probability,  that  the  tree  in 
question  had  noxious  qualities :  for  upon  eil 
the  affirmative  or  the  negative  of  the  supposition, 
the  subjects  of  this  positive  law,  having  upon  all 
antecedent  grounds  the  fullest  conviction  of  the 
perfect  rectitude  ami  benevolence  of  their  Creator, 
would  see  in  it  the  simple  character  of  a  test,  n 
means  of  proof,  whether  they  would  or  would  not 
implicitly  confide  in  him.  For  so  doing  they 
had  every  possible  reason;  and  against  any 
thought  or  mental  feeling  tending  to  the  viola- 
tion of  the  precept,  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  most  powerful  motives.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  observance.  Theywere  surrounded 
with  a  paradise  of  delights,  and  they  had  no 
son  to  imagine  thai  any  good  m  atevei  would 
accrue  to  them  from  their  seising  upon  anything 
prohibited.  If  perplexity  or  doubt  an 
had    ready  access  to  their  divine  b<  for 

obtaining  information  and  direction, 
allowed  the  thought  of  disobedience  to  form 
into  a  disposition,  and  then  a 

Thus  was  the   s«  al  Kfoki     . 

heei '  n  •■.  the  sin  v\  ai 

outward  act  was  the  const 
proc<  I    • .    less    infomn  d.    less 

en. lowed  w  iih  strength  of  mind, 
read]  v  \<  :  im.  '  The  woman,  i  i 
in    t  n  ;'    hut    '  Ad     • 

•  t    J   1  m.  n.  1 1),      H<    rusl  ed  knowingly 
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and  deliberately  to  ruin.  Tlie  offence  .iad  grievous 
aggravations.  It  was  the  preference  of  a  trilling 
gratification  to  the  approbation  of  the  Supreme 
Lord  of  the  universe  ;  it  implied  a  denial  of  the 
wisdom,  holiness,  goodness,  veracity,  and  power 
of  God  ;  it  was  marked  with  extreme  ingratitude  ; 
and  it  involved  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  con- 
sequences; awfully  impious  as  it  referred  to  their 
immediate  connection  with  the  moral  government 
of  God,  and  cruelly  selfish  as  it  respected  their 
posterity. 

The  instrument  of  the  temptation  was  a  ser- 
pent ;  whether  any  one  of  the  existing  kinds  it  is 
evidently  impossible  for  us  to  know.  Of  that 
numerous  order  many  species  are  of  brilliant  co- 
lours and  playful  in  their  attitudes  and  manners  ; 
so  that  one  ma}'  well  conceive  of  such  an  object 
attracting  and  fascinating  the  first  woman. 
Whether  it  spoke  in  an  articulate  voice,  like  the 
human,  or  expressed  the  sentiments  attributed  to 
it  by  a  succession  of  remarkable  and  significant 
actions,  may  be  a  subject  of  reasonable  question. 
The  latter  is  possible,  and  it  seems  the  preferable 
hypothesis,  as,  without  a  miraculous  intervention, 
the  mouth  and  throat  of  no  serpent  could  form  a 
vocal  utterance  of  words ;  and  we  cannot  attri- 
bute to  any  wicked  spirit  the  power  of  working 
miracles. 

This  part  of  the  narrative  begins  with  the 
words  '  And  the  serpent  was  crafty  above  every 
animal  of  the  field'  (Gen.  iii.  1).  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  this  is  not  said  of  the  order  of  serpents, 
as  if  it  were  a  general  property  of  them,  but  of 
that  particular  serpent.  Had  the  noun  been  in- 
tended generically,  as  is.  often  the  case,  it  would 
have  required  to  be  without  the  substantive  verb; 
for  such  is  the  usual  Hebrew  method  of  expressing 
universal  propositions  :  of  this  the  Hebrew  scholar 
may  see  constant  examples  in  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs. 

Indeed,  this  '  cunning  craftiness,  lying  in  wait 
to  deceive'  (Eph.  iv.  14),  is  the  very  character  of 
that  malignant  creature  of  whose  wily  stratagems 
the  reptile  was  a  mere  instrument.  The  existence 
of  spirits,  superior  to  man,  and  of  whom  some 
have  become  depraved,  and  are  labouring  to 
spread  wickedness  and  misery  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  has  been  found  to  be  the  belief  of  all 
nations,  ancient  and  modern,  of  whom  we  possess 
information.  It  has  also  been  the  general  doc- 
trine of  both  Jews  and  Christians,  that  one  of 
those  fallen  spirits  was  the  real  agent  in  this  first 
and  successful  temptation.  Of  this  doctrine,  the 
declarations  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  contain 
strong  confirmation.  In  the  same  epistle  in  which 
St.  Paul  expresses  his  apprehension  of  some  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians  being  seduced  into  error 
and  sin,  he  adverts  to  the  temptation  of  Eve  as  a 
monitory  example :  '  Lest  Satan  should  get  an 
advantage  over  us,  for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his 
devices.  I  fear,  lest  by  any  means,  as  the  serpent 
beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtlety,  so  your  minds 
should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ.  Such  are  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers, 
transforming  themselves  into  apostles  of  Christ; 
and  no  marvel;  for  even  Satan  himself  is  trans- 
formed into  an  angel  of  'light'  (2  Cor.  ii.  11;  xi. 
3,  14).  In  the  book  of  the  Revelation  the  great 
•«»mpter  is  mentioned  as  'that  old  (apxeuos,  he 
of  antiquity)  serpent,  who  is  called  the  devil 
and   the  Satan,  who  deceiveth   the  whole  world 


(2  Cor.  xii.  9  ;  xx.  2).  The  language  of  Jesu» 
is  a  very  definite  allusion  to  the  guilty  trans- 
action of  Eden  :  'Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil, 
and  the  desires  of  your  father  ye  aie  determined 
(fleAere)  to  do.  He  was  a  man-murderer  (cu/6pa>- 
ttoktovos)  from  the  beginning;  and  in  the  truth 
he  stood  not,  for  truth  is  not  in  him.  When 
he  speaketh  falsehood,  out  of  his  own  (stoves) 
he  speaketh,  for  a  liar  is  he,  and  the  father  of  . 
it  (i.e.  of  falsehood)1  (John  viii.  44^.  The 
summary  of  these  passages  presents  almost  a 
history  of  the  Fall — the  tempter,  his  manifold 
arts,  his  serpentine  disguises,  his  falsehood,  his 
restless  activity,  his  bloodthirsty  cruelty,  and 
his  "early  success  in  that  career  of  deception 
and  destruction.  The  younger  Rosenm  Idler  says 
upon  this  passage,  '  That  it  was  not  a  natural  ser- 
pent that  seduced  Eve,  but  a  wicked  spirit  which 
had  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent;  and  although 
Moses  does  not  expressly  say  so.  from  the  fear  of 
affording  a  handle  to  superstition,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  he  designed  to  intimate  as  much,  from  the 
very  fact  of  his  introducing  the  serpent  as  a  ra- 
tional being,  and  speaking  ;  also,  that  this  opinion 
was  universal  among  the  nations  of  Central  and 
Upper  Asia,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  appears 
from  this,  that,  in  the  system  of  Zoroaster,  it  is 
related  that  Ahriman,  the  chief  of  wicked  spirits, 
seduced  the  first  human  beings  to  sin  by  putting 
on  the  form  of  a  serpent'  (Schol.  in  Gen.  iii.  1  ; 
and  he  refers  to  Kleuker's  German  version  of  the 
Zendavesta,  and  his  own  Ancient  and  Modern 
Oriental  Country}. 

The  condescending  Deity,  who  had  held  gra- 
cious and  instructive  communion  with  the  pa- 
rents of  mankind,  assuming  a  human  form  and 
adapting  all  his  proceedings  to  their  capacity, 
visibly  stood  before  them  ;  by  a  seaiching  inter- 
rogatory drew  from  them  the  confession  of  their 
guilt,  which  yet  they  aggravated  by  evasions  and. 
insinuations  against  God  himself;  and  pro- 
nounced on  them  and  their  seducer  the  sentence 
due.  On  the  woman  he  inflicted  the  pains  of 
child-bearing,  and  a  deeper  and  more  humiliating 
dependence  upon  her  husband.  He  doomed  the 
man  to  haul  and  often  fruitless  toil,  instead  of 
easy  and  pleasant  labour.  On  both,  or  rather  on 
human  nature  universally,  he  pronounced  the 
awful  sentence  of  death.  The  denunciation  of 
the  serpent  partakes  more  of  a  symbolical  cha- 
racter, and  so  seems  to  carry  a  strong  implication 
of  the  nature  and  the  wickedness  of  the  concealed 
agent  The  human  sufferings  threatened  a»J  all, 
excepting  the  last,  which  will  require  a  separate 
consideration,  of  a  remedial  and  corrective  kind. 
Tiie  pains  and  subjection  of  the  female  sex,  when 
they  come  into  .connection  with  the  benignant 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  acquire  many  alleviations, 
and  become  means  of  much  good  ir.  relative  life, 
which  reacts  with  a  delightful  accumulation  of 
benefit  upon  the  Christian  wife,  mother,  daughter, 
sister,  friend.  So  also  human  labour,  in  the  cuV 
fixation  of  the  various  soils,  in  all  geognostic 
operations,  in  all  fabrics  and  machinery,  in  means 
of  transit  by  land,  and  in  the  wonders  of  naviga- 
tion over  the  ocean,  which  for  many  ages  was 
regarded  as  the  barrier  sternly  forbidding  inter- 
course ; — while  these  have  been  the  occasion  of 
much  suffering,  they  have  been  always  towering 
over  the  suffering,  counteracting  and  remedying 
it,  diminishing  the  evil,  and   increasing   the  sun 
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*t  good.  Farther,  under  the  influence  of  true 
Christianity,  these  and  all  the  other  mechanical 
aiid  libera!  arts  are  consecrated  to  the  universal 
improvement  of  mankind;!  they  afford  means  of 
spreading  the  gospel,  multiplying  every  kind  of 
good  agency  and  increasing  its  force.  Thus,  'in 
all  labour  there  is  profit,'  and  '  labour  itself  be- 
comes a  pleasure.' 

Of  a  qviite  different  character  are  the  penal 
denunciations  upon  the  serpent.  If  they  be  un- 
derstood literally,  and  of  course  applied  to  the 
whole  order  of  Ophidia  (as,  we  believe,  is  the 
common  interpretation),  they  will  be  found  to  be 
so  flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  most  demon- 
strated facts  in  their  physiology  and  economy,  as 
to  lead  to  inferences  unfavourable  to  belief  in 
revelation.     Let  us  examine  the  particulars  : — 

'  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  cursed  art  thou 
above  all  cattle  ;'  very  properly  so  rendered,  for 
we  have  not  an  English  singular  noun  to  answer 
to  n^H3.  so  as  to  effect  a  literal  translation  of 
c above  every  behemah.'  But  the  serpent  tribe 
uannotbe  classed  with  that  of  the  behemoth.  The 
•ord  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  though,  in  a  few  instances,  it 
seems  to  be  put  for  brevity  so  as  to  be  inclusive 
of  the  Hocks  as  well  as  the  herds,  and  in  poetical 
diction  it  sometimes  stands  metonymically  for 
unvmafa  generally  (as.Jobxviii.  3;  Ps.  lxxiii.  22; 
ji.ccles.  iii.  IS,  19,  21);  yet  its  proper  and  uni- 
Vtareal  application  is  to  the  large  animals  (pachy- 
derms and  ruminants),  such  as  the  elephant, 
ci-.mel.  deer,  horse,  ox,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
»  c  [Behemoth]. 

As  little  will  the  declaration,  'cursed  — ,'  agree 
with  natural  truth.  It  may,  indeed,  be  supposed 
to  l^e  verified  in  the  shuddering  which  persons 
generally  f<  el  at  the  aspect  of  any  one  of  the  order 
of  serpents;  but  this  takes  place  also  in  many 
other  cases.  It  springs  from  fear  of  the  formi- 
dable weapons  with  which  some  species  are  armed, 
as  few  persons  know  beforehand  which  are  venom- 
ous and  which  are  harmless ;  and,  after  all, 
tins  is  rather  an  advantage  than  a  curse  to  the 
animal.  It  is  an  effectual  defence  without  effort. 
Indeed,  we  may  say  that  no  tribe  of  animals  is 
so  secure  from  danger,  or  is  so  able  to  obtain  its 
sustenance  and  all  the  enjoyments  winch  its  capa- 
city tind  habits  require,  as  the  whole  order  of  ser- 
pents If.  then,  we  decline  to  urge  the  objection 
from  '.ho  word  behemah,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  serpents  have  more  causes  of  Buffering  than 
any  <.  her  great  division  of  animals,  or  even  so 
mucl 

I'Y.-ther,  •  going  upon  the  belly  '  is  to  none  of 
them  a  punishment.  With  some  differences  of 
le,  their  progression  is  produced  by  the  pushing 
of  scales,  shields,  or  rings  against  the  ground,  by 
muscular  contractions  and  dilatations,  by  elastic 
•prjngings,  by  vertical  undulations,  or  by  hori- 
zontal wrigglings;  but,  in  every  variety,  the  6ft- 
■'  organization  —skeleton,  muscles,  nerves,  in- 
teguments—  is  adapted  to  the  mode  of  progression 
belonging  to  each  species.  That, mode,  in  every 
variety  oi  it.  is  sufficiently  easy  and  rapid  (often 
very  rapid)  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  animal's 
lif'  and  tot  amplitude  of  its  enjoyments.  I 
imagine  vhis  mode  of  morion  to  be,  in  an\ 
a  change  from  a  prior  attitude  and  habil  of  the 
«re<"  kind,  or  hem:  furnish*']  with  wings,  indi- 
t^<  ore  (>t  the  anatomvof  ser* 
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pents.  Yet  it  has  been  said  by  learned  and 
eminent  theological  interpreters,  that,  before  this 
crime  was  committed,  the  serpent  probably  did 
'not  go  upon  his  belly,  but  moved  upon  the 
hinder  part  of  his  body,  with  his  head,  breast,  and 
belly  upright1  (Clarke's  Bible,  p.  IC90  .  This 
notion  may  have  obtained  credence  bom  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  numerous  serpent  species,  when 
excited,  raise  the  neck  pretty  high  :  but  ti.e  j  9- 
ture  is  to  strike,  and  they  cannot  maintain  it  in 
creeping  except  for  a  very  short  distance. 

K either  do  they   'eat  dust.'     All   serpents  arf 
carnivorous :  their  food,  according  to  the  size  and 
power  of  the  species,  is  taken  from   the  tribes  ol 
insects,  worms,  frogs,  and  toads,  and  newts,  birds, 
mice  and  other  small  quadrupeds,  till   the  scale 
ascends  to  the  pythons  and  boas,  which  can  mas- 
ter and  swallow  very  large  animals.     The  excel- 
lent writer  just  cited,  in  his  anxiety  to  do  honour, 
as  he  deemed  it,   to  the  accuracy  of  Scripture 
allusions,  has  said  of  the  serpent,  '  Now  that  hs 
creeps  with  his  very  mouth   upon    the  earth,  he 
must  necessarily  take  his  food  out  of  the  dust,  and 
so  lick  in  some  of  the  dust  with  it."     But   this  is 
not  the  fact.     Serpents    habitually   obtain  then 
food  among  herbage  or  in  water  ;  they  seize  their 
prey  with  the  mouth,  often  elevate  the  head,  and 
are  no  more  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  swallowing 
adherent  earth  than  are  carnivorous  biids  or  qua 
drupeds.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  understood 
figuratively.      'Eating    the  dust    is  but  another 
term  for  grovelling  in  the  dust;  and  this  is  equi- 
valent to  being  reduced  to  a  condition   of  mean- 
ness, shame,  and  contempt. —  See  Mi  cab.  vii.  17' 
(Bush  o)i  Genesis,  vol.  i.  p.  84.   New  York.  1840). 
But  thesa  and  other  inconsistencies  and  diffi- 
culties (insuperable  they  do  indeed  apj>ear  to  us) 
are  swept  away  when  we  consider  the   fact  befor* 
stated,  that   the  Hebrew   is    H*"  C'fl^n   hanna- 
chash  haiah,  the  serpent  teas,  &c,  and  that  it 
refers  specifically  and  personally  to  a  rational  and 
accountable  being,  the  spirit  of  lying  and cruelty, 
the  devil,  the  Satan,  the  old  serpent.     That  God, 
the  infinitely  holy,  good,  and  wise,  should   have 
permitted    any   one   or    more   celestial    spirits    to 
apostatize  from  purity,  and   to   be  the  successful 
seducers  of  mankind,  is  indeed  an  awful  and  over- 
whelming mystery.      Bui    it  i-  not   more  so  than 
the  permitted  existence  of  manv  among  mankind, 
whose  rare  talents  and  extraordinary  command  of 
power  and  opportunity,  combined  with  extreme  de- 
pravity, l.a\  e  rendered  them  the  plague  and  cur*     f 
the  earth;    and  the  whole  merges  into   the  awful 
and  insolvable  problem,  Why  has  the  All-perfecl 
Deity   permitted    evil  at  all?      VTe  are  firmly 
assured    lhal    He  will  bring    f  rtl  .  at    hi-,  tiw 
most  triumphant  evid  I     '  I !     is   right- 

eous   in    all    bis    ways,    and    holy    in   all 
works."      In   the    mean  time.  ..or  happin< 
the  implicit  confidence  which  v..   cannot  but  feel 
to  he  due  to  the  Being  of  Infinite  Perfection. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  denunciation  uj*m 
the  false  and  cruel  .seducer  .-<  ni  a  1m  am  oi  light 
into  the  .   b<  atts  ol'  our  guilt 

1  And   enmity  will    I   put   l.<  tv 
woman,  and  betv  •    d    and    her    mv.I  :    lie 

will  atl.n  k    thee     [on]     till 
attack    him  eel.'     T 

■  curl  in  only  two 
T.  :  Job  ix.  !  7.  •  .'. 

:  -  •.'  and  P«   cxwis    1 1.  *  And  if 
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1  say,  Surely  darkness  will  burst  upon  me,'  i.  e. 
as  a  sudden  and  impervious  covering.  The  mean- 
ing is  established  by  Gesenius  after  Umbreit  as 
the  idea  of  a  violent  and  eager  assault.  Christian 
interpreters  generally  regard  this  as  the  Protevan- 
gelium,  the  first  gospel-promise,  and  we  think 
with  good  reason.  It  was  a  manifestation  of 
mercy  :  it  revealed  a  Deliverer,  who  '  should  be  a 
human  being,  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  oilspring  of 
the  female,  who  should  also,  in  some  way  not  yet 
made  known,  counteract  and  remedy  the  injury 
inflicted,  and  who,  though  partially  suffering  from 
the  malignant  power,  should,  in  the  end,  com- 
pletely conquer  it  and  convert  its  very  success 
into  its  own  punishment'  (J.  Pye  Smith.  Scrip- 
ture Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  p.  226). 

The  awful  threatening  to  man  was,  '  In  the  day 
that  thou  eatest  of  it,  thou  wilt  die  the  death.1 
Beyom,  literally  in  the,  day,  was  also  used  as  a 
general  adverb  of  time,  denoting  when,  without 
a  strict  limitation  to  a  natural  day.  The  verbal 
repetition  is  a  Hebrew  idiom  to  represent  not  only 
the  certainty  of  the  action,  but  its  intensity  and 
efficacy  :  we  therefore  think  that  the  phrase  die 
the  death  would  more  exactly  convey  the  sense  of 
the  original  than  what  some  have  proposed  dying 
thou  shaft  die.  The  infliction  is  Death  in  the 
most  comprehensive  sense,  that  which  stands  op- 
posed to  Life,  the  life  of  not  only  animal  enjoy- 
ment, but  holy  happiness,  the  life  which  com- 
ported with  the  image  of  God.  This  was  lost  by 
the  fall;  and  the  sentence  of  physical  death  was 
pronounced,  to  be  executed  in  due  time.  Divine 
mere}'-  gave  a  long  respite. 

The  same  mercy  was  displayed  in  still  more 
tempering  the  terrors  of  justice.  The  garden  of 
delights  was  not  to  be  the  abode  of  rebellious 
creatures.  But  before  they  were  turned  out  into 
a.  bleak  and  dreary  wilderness,  God  was  pleased 
to  direct  them  to  make  clothing  suitable  to  their 
new  and  degraded  condition,  of  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals. That  those  animals  had  been  offered  in 
sacrifice  is  a  conjecture  supported  by  so  much 
probable  evidence,  that  we  may  regard  it  as  a 
well-established  truth.  Any  attempt  to  force  back 
the  way,  to  gain  anew  the  tree  of  life,  and  take 
violent  or  fraudulent  posssession,  would  have  been 
equally  impious  and  nugatory.  The  sacrifice 
(which  all  apyjenximative  argument  obliges  us  to 
admit),  united  with  the  promise  of  a  deliverer, 
and  the  provision  of  substantial  clothing,  '  con- 
tained much  hope  of  pardon  and  grace.  The 
terrible  debarring  by  lightning  flashes  and  their 
consequent  thunder,  and  by  visible  supernatural 
agency  (Gen.  iii.  22-21),  from  a  return  to  the 
bowers  of  bliss,  are  expressed  in  the  characteristic 
patriarchal  style  of  anthropopathy;  but  the  meaning 
evidently  is,  that  the  fallen  creature  is  unable  by 
any  efforts  of 'his  own  to  reinstate  himself  in  the 
favour  of  God,  and  that  whatever  hope  of  restora- 
tion he  may  be  allowed  to  cherish  must  spring 
solely  from  free  benevolence.  Thus,  in  laying  the 
first  stone  of  the  temple  which  shall  be  an  im- 
mortal habitation  of  the  Divine  glory,  it  was 
manifested  that  'Salvation  is  of  the  Lord/  and 
that,  'grace  reigneth  through  righteousness  unto 
eternal  life.1 

From  this  time  we  have  little  recorded  of  the 
fives  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Their  three  sons  are 
mentioned  with  important  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  them.    See  the  articles  Cain, 
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Abel,  and  Seth.  Cain  was  probably  bom  iv 
the  year  after  the  fall ;  Abel,  possibly  some  years 
later ;  Setli,  certainly  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  from  the  creation  of  his  parents.  After  that, 
Adam  lived  eight  hundred  years,  and  had  sons 
and  daughters,  doubtless  by  Eve,  and  then  he 
died,  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  old.  In  that 
prodigious  period  many  events,  and  those  of  great 
importance,  must  have  occurred;  but  the  wise 
providence  of  God  has  not  seen  fit  to  preserve  to 
us  any  memorial  of  them,  and  scarcely  any  ves- 
tiges or  hints  are  afforded  of  the  occupations  and 
mode  of  life  of  men  through  the  antediluvian 
period    [Antediluvians]. — J.  P.  S. 

2.  ADAM,  a  city  at  some  distance  east  from 
the  Jordan,  to  which,  or  beyond  which,  the  over- 
flow of  the  waters  of  that  river  extended  when 
the  course  of  the  stream  to  the  Dead  Sea  w*s 
stayed  to  afford  the  Israelites  a  passage  across  its 
channel.  Our  public  version  follows  the  keri, 
or  marginal  reading,  of  Josh.  iii.  16,  '  very  far 
from  Adam  "  f  D*1K*0)  ;  but  the  kethih,  or  textual 
reading,  is,  'in  Adam1  (DlfcO).  The  former 
suggests  that  the  overflow  extended  beyond  Adam, 
the  latter  that  it  reached  thereto.  It.  appears 
from  1  Kings  iv.  12;  vii.  46,  that  Zarethan  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  :  whereas  certainly  Adam  was  on  the 
east  side  of  that  river,  where  the  Israelites  al- 
ready were.  The  text  must  therefore  signify  that 
the  overflow  reached  on  the  east  side  to  Adam, 
and  on  the  west  to  Zarethan;  and  it  admits  -of 
the  construction  that  the  '  heap  of  waters "  was 
'  beside  '  Zarethan  and  beyond  Adam,  instead  of 
that  Zarethan  itself  was  '  beside  Adam.'  The 
name  of  the  city  Adam  {red)  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  colour  of  the  clay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

ADAMAH.     [Admah.] 

ADAMANT.     [Shamir.] 

ADAR  (TIN* ;  'AScip,  Esth.  iii.  7;  the  Mace- 
donian Avarpos)  is  the  sixth  month  of  the   civil 
and  the  twelfth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  of  the 
Jews.     The  name  was  first   introduced  after  the 
Captivity.     The  following  are  the  chief  days  in 
it  which  are  set  apart  for  commemoration  : — The 
7th    is    a   fast   for   the   death    of  Moses   (Deut. 
xxxiv.  5,  6).     There  is  some  difference,  however, 
in  the  date  assigned  to  his  death  by  some  ancient 
authorities.      Joseph  us  (Antiq.  iv.  8)  states  that 
he  died  on  the  jirst  of  this  month  ;  which  alsu 
agrees   with    Midrash  Megillath  Esther,  cited  by 
Reland  (Antiq.Hcbr.'w .  10):  whereas  ihoTalmud- 
ical  tracts  Kiddushim  and  Sota  give  the  seventh 
as  the  day.     It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  latter 
was  the  day  on.  which -the  fast  was  observed.     On 
the  9th  there  was  a  fast  in  memory  of  the  conten- 
tion or  open  rupture  of  the  celebrated  schools  of 
Hillel  and  Shammai,  which  happened  but  a  few 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.     The  cause  of 
the  dispute  is  obscure   (Wolf's  Biblioth.  Hebr. 
ii.   826).       The    13th    is  the  so-called  '  Fast  of 
Esther.'      Ik- n    observes   (Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  150) 
that   this  was  not*  an   actual    fast,  lint  merely  a 
commemoration   of  Esther's    fast   of  three   days 
(Esth.  iv.   16),  and  a  preparation  for  the  ensuing 
festival.     Nevertheless,  as  Esther  appears^   <rom 
the  date  of  Hainan's  edict,  and  from   the  course 
of  the  narrative,  to  have  fasted  in  Nisan,  Bnxtorf 
adduces  from  the  Rabbins  the  following  account 
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of  the  name  of  this  fast,  and  of  the  foundation 
of  it.s  observance  in  Adar  (Synag.  Jud.  p.  554) : 
that  the  Jo.ws  assembled  together  on  the  13th,  in 
the  time  of  Esther,  and  that,  after  the  example  of 
Moses,  who  fasted  when  the  Israelites  were  about 
to  engage  in  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  they 
devoted  that  day  to  fasting  and  prayer,  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  perilous  trial  which  awaited  them 
on  the  morrow.  In  this  sense,  this  fast  would 
stand  in  the  most  direct  relation  to  the  feast  of 
Pu:im.  "  The  13th  was  also,  '  by  a  common 
decree,"  appointed  as  a  festival  in  memory  of  the 
death  of  Nicanor  (2  Mace.  xv.  36).  The  14th 
and  15th  were  devoted  to  the  feast  of  Purim 
(Esth.  ix.  21).  In  case  the  year  was  an  inter- 
calary one,  when  the  month  of  Adar  occurred 
twice,  this  feast  was  first  moderately  observed  in 
the  intercalary  Adar,  and  then  celebrated  with 
full  splendour  in  the  ensuing  Adar.  The  former 
o(  these  two  celebrations  was  then  called  the 
lesser,  and  the  latter  the  great  Purim.  These 
designations  do  not  apply,  as  Home  has  erro- 
neously stated  (Introduction,  iii.  177),  to  the  two 
days  of  the  festival  in  an  ordinary  year,  but  to  its 
double  celebration  in  an  intercalary  year. — J.  N.  * 

ADARCOXIM   (DTD-HX   i.q.  D^toTC; 

Sept.  5pax,ar?  and  xpv(T0^s  5  Vulg.  drachma  and 
aureus).  Gesenius  and  most  others  are  of  opinion 
that  these  words,  which  occur  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  7; 
Ezra  viii.  27;  ii.  09;  Neh.  vii.  70-72,  denote  the 
Persian  Daric,  a  gold  coin,  which  must  have  been 
in  circulation  among  the  Jews  during  their  sub- 
jection to  the  Persians.  The  S  is  prosthetic  ;  and 
("DTI  occurs  in  the  Rabbins.  Dr.  Lee  disputes 
the  etymology  of  the  word  with  Gesenius :  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that  the  Daric,  which  is  radi- 
cally included  in  these  words,  is  not,  as  might  be 
fancied,  derived  from  the  name  of  any  particular 

king,  but  from  the  Persian  \  y\  J  dura,  a  king.  The 

last  of  these  words  seems  to  identify  itself  with  the 
Greek  Spax^i ;  a"(lj  observing  that  in  some  of 
the  texts  it  is  manifestly  connected  with  words 
denoting  ind  in  none  with  names  of  coin s, 

he  expresses  some  doubt  of  its  being  the  fiapeinhs 
(daric)  of  th  lie   is   rather  inclined  to 

suppose,  with  ^alinasius,  that  the  Arabic  dirhem 

^>.L>  or        A   presents  us  with  the  same  word. 

The  opinion  of  Ileeren  (Researches,  i.  410)  would, 
indii  to  discountenance  the  notion  that  the 

daric  is  to  be  here  understood.  He  affirms  that 
'before  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes  the  Persians 
had  no  c  f  their  own,  and  that  the  daricus 

coined  by  him  was  probably  a  medal  (Herod,  iv. 
166}  of  the  finest  gold.  When  the  darics  became 
current,  especially  after  the  mercenary  troops 
were  paid  in  them,  their  numbers  must  have 
been  greatly  augmented  :  yet  Strabo  assures  us 
(1.  xv.  ]».  1068)  that  the  coin  was  by  no  means 
abundant  anion  5  the  Persians,  and  that  gold  was 
employed  by  diem  ralher  in  decoration  than  as 
a  circulating  medium.1  This,  however,  is  of 
litile  real  consequence;  fox  it  proceeds  on  the 
erroneou  isition   that   the  coin   derived    its 

name  from  I  Darius,  and  could  not  have 

previously  ex i  ted.    In  the  latei  dayofSiral 
coin   may    have   become   scarce,    although  1 
plentiful.     Be  1  it    may,   the  daric  is  of 

interest,  not  only  a->  the  moil  am  lent  gold  coin  of 
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which  any  specimens  have  been  preserved  to  the 
present  day,  but  as  the  earliest  coined  monev 
which,  we  can  be  sure,  was  known  to  and  used 
by  the  Jews.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
coin  was  a  crowned  archer,  who  appears  with 
some  slight  variations  on  different  specimens.    Hii 


garb  is  the  same  which  is  seen  in  the  siulptures 
at  Persepolis,  and  the  figure  on  the  coin  is  called, 
in  numismatics,  Sagittarius.  '  Toe  specimens 
weighed  by  Dr.  Bernard  were  fifteen  grams  hea- 
vier than  an  English  guinea,  and  their  intrinsic 
value  may,  therefore,  be  reckoned  at  twenty-five 
shillings  lEckhel,  Doctrine  Nwnorum  I'etcrum  ; 
Bernard,  De  Mcnsuris  et  Pondcribus). 

ADARGAZERIN  (HUTIX).  This  is  a 
Chaldee  word  which  occurs  in  Dan.  iii.  2,  3, 
where  the  titles  of  the  Babylonian  officers  are 
enumerated.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  determine  the  particular  office  which  the  word 
describes;  and  opinions  and  versions  have  differed 
greatly.  The  Sept.,  which  is  followed  by  the 
\  uTgate,  has  rvpavvoi.  Our  version  has  '  trea- 
surers;" and  although  we  do  not  know  the  reason 
on  which  they  proceeded,  we  may  find  one  in  the 
fact  that  gaza  (yd{a),  which  seems  the  principal 
element  of  the  word,  means  a  treasury,  and  w:is 
avowedly  adopted  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Per- 
sians. JacChiades,  who  identifies  all  these  officers 
with  those  of  the  Turkish  court  and  government, 
compares  the  present  to  the  deft*  rdars,  who  have 
the  charge  oi'  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
they;;/7///."  treasury.  Gesenius  and  others  conceive 
that  the  word  means  chief-judges  (from  "llN, 
magnificent,  and  |*1T!l.  d<  but   Dr.  I.    . 

while  admitting  the  uncertainty  of  the  whole 
matter,  seems  to  prefer  seeking  its  meaning  in  the 

Persian  yj\   fire,  and    \&±   passing;  and  hence 

concludes  that  the  Adargazerin  were  probably 
officers  of  state  who  presided  over  the  ordeals  by 
fire,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon.  This  last  explai  not, 
however,  new.  being  the  on-  rejected  by  Gesenius. 
ADASA,  or  Adarsa  (*A9tara\  called  a 

phus   AoAZER,  Ada<    >.  ami  AcODACO,  a 

in  the  tribe  of  Ephrarm,  said  t<>  have  been  tour 
miles  from  Beth-boron,  and  not  far  from  Gophoa 
(Joseph..,  I utiij.  \ii.  1".  ;  1  lusel      I  tst.  in'ASoo-eik 

It  h  as  the  scene  of  some  im 
the  history  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mac  vii.  It',  13-, 
Joseph.  A;t'/'</.  \ii.  17;    Bell.  Jud.  i.  1   . 

AD  \SIIIM      Dh'J'~V  .    g     • 
/r//.s   .      •  l,i  \  1  ;i  1 S  '    is    '  '•■ 
I  v  our  oki  n  and  most  other  \  •  1 
no  reason  to  In  Syria 

1. utiles    are   still    called  in    \i  .'  it   .    wjJu" 

pear  to  have  i»  <  n 

o*  pottage.     '1    e  red  , 
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tered  his  birthright  was  of  lentiles  (Gen.  xxv.  29- 
3i).  The  term  red  was,  as  with  us,  extended  to 
yellowish  brown*  which  must  have  been  the  true 
colour  of  the  pftttage,  if  derived  from  lentiles. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  called  lentiles  red 
(see  authorities  in  Celsius,  i.  105).  Lentiles  were 
among  the  provisions  brought  to  David  when  he 
fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  2*>\  and  a  held 
of  lentiles  was  the  scene  of  an  exploit  of  one  of 
David's  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).  From  Ezek. 
iv.  9,  it  wouklappear  that  lUitiles  were  sometimes 
used  as  bread.  This  was,  doubtless,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  or  by  the  poor.  Sonnini  (Travels,  p.  (303, 
English  translation)  assures  us  that,  in  southern- 
most Egypt,  where  corn  is  comparatively  scarce, 
.entiles  mixed  with  a  little  barley  form  almost 
the  onl\  bread  in  use  among  the  poorer  classes. 
It  is  called  bettan,  is  of  a  golden  yellow  colour, 
and  is  not  bad.  although  rather  heavy.  In  that 
country,  indeed,  probably  even  more  than  in  Pa- 
lestine, lentiles  anciently,  as  now,  formed  a  chief 
article  of  food  among  the  labouring  classes.  This 
is  repeatedly  noticed  by  ancient  authors;  and  so 
much  attention  was  paid  to  the  culture  of  this  use- 
ful pulse,  that  certain  varieties  became  remark- 
able for  their  excellence.  The  lentiles  of  Pe- 
lusium,  in  the  part  of  Egypt  nearest  to  Pales- 
.tine,  were  esteemed  both  in  Egypt  and  foreign 
countries  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  22S)  ;  and  this  is  pro- 
bably the  valued  Egyptian  variety  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna  (tit.  Kilui?n,  xviii.  8)  as 
neither  large  nor  small.  Large  quantities  of 
lentiles  were  exported  from  Alexandria  (Augustin. 
Comm.  in  Ps.  xlvi.).  Pliny,  in  mentioning  two 
Egyptian  varieties,  incidentally  lets  us  know  that 
one  of  tiiem  was  red,  by  remarking  that  they  like 
a  red  soil,  and  by  speculating  whether  the  pulse 
may  not  have  thence  derived  the  reddish  colour 
which  it  imparted  to  the  pottage  made  with  it 
(Hist.  Nat.  xviii.  12).  This  illustrates  Jacob's  red 
pottage.  Dr.  Shaw  (i.  257)  also  states  that 
these  lentiles  easily  dissolve  in  boiling,  and  form 
a  red  or  chocolate  coloured  pottage,  much 
esteemed  in  North  Africa  and  Western  Asia. 
Putting  these  facts  together,  it  is  likely  that  the 
reddish  lentile,  which  is  now  so  common  in  Egypt 
(Descript.  de  TEgypte,  xix  65),  is  the  sort  to 
which  all  these  statements  refer. 

The  tomb-paintings  actually  exhibit  the  opera- 
tion of  preparing  pottage  of  lent  iles,  or,  as  Wilkin- 
son (Anc.  Egyptians^  ii.  387)  describes  it,  'a  man 
engaged  in  cooking  lentiles  for  a  soup  or  porridge; 
bis  companion  brings  a  bundle  of  faggots  for  the 
tire,  and  the  lentiles  themselves  are  seen  standing 
near  him  in  wicker  baskets.'  The  lentiles  of  Pa- 
lestine have    been   little   noticed    by    travellers. 
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Nau  (  1  royage  Xouveau,  p.  13)  mentions  lentiles 
alonj^  with  corn  and  pease,  us  a  principal  article 
of  traffic  at  Tortouraj  D'Arvieux  (Memoirest  ii. 
237)  speaks  of  a  mosque,  originally  a  Christian 
church,  over  the  patriarchal  tomb  at  Hebron, 
connected  with  which  was  a  large  kitchen,  where 


lentile  pottage  was  prepared  every  la) ,  and  dis- 
tributed freely  to  strangers  and  pi  or  people,  in 
memory  of  the  transaction  between  Esau  and 
Jacob,  which  they  (erroneously)  believe  to  have 
taken  place  at  this  spot. 

The  lentile  (Ervum  lens)  is  an  annual  plant, 
and  the  smallest  of  all  the  legnminosae  which  are 
cultivated.  It  rises  with  a '  weak  stalk  al»out 
eighteen  inches  high,  having  pinnate  leaves  at 
each  joint  composed  of  several  pairs  of  narnn? 
leaflets,  and  terminating  in  a  tendril,  which  sur> 
ports    it  by   fastening   about   some    other  plant 


Lentiles  (Cicer  lens). 

The  small  flowers,  which  come  out  of  the  sides  o» 
the  branches  on  short  peduncles,  three  or  four 
together,  are  purple,  and  are  succeeded  by  the 
short  and  flat  legumes,  which  contain  two  or 
three  flat  round  seeds  slightly  curved  in  tiie 
middle.  The  flower  appears  in  May,  and  th* 
seeds  ripen  in  July.  When  ripe,  the  plants  sue 
rooted  up,  if  they  have  been  sown  along  with  other 
plants,  as  is  sometimes  done  ;  but  they  are  cut 
down  when  grown  by  themselves.  They  aw 
threshed,  winnowed,  and  cleaned  like  corn. 

ADBEEL,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael, 
and  founder  of  an  Arabian  tribe  (Gen.  xxv. 
13,  16). 

ADDER,  the  English  name  of  a  kind  of  ser- 
pent, is  a  dialectical  variation  of  the  same  word 
in  a  variety  of  languages  of  the  Gothic  and  Tei> 
tonic  family.  Another  name,  varying,  in  tlw 
old  European  tongues,  from  ag,  acli,  to  hag, 
has  more  connection  with  the  Semitic;  and  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  where  the  Latin  and  its 
derivatives  prevail,  both  are  represented  by  tin 
word  vipera  (viper).  The  first  radically  indicates 
poison  ;  the  second,  pain,  distress,  strife  ;  the  third, 
parturition  of  offspring,  not  in  the  state  of  an  eggi, 
but  of  the  perfect  animal.  Though  not  clearly 
distinguished,  in  common  acceptation,  from  in- 
noxious snakes,  all  strictly  indicate  serpentj 
armed  with  poisonous  fangs,  and  therefore  all  aw 
truly  viviparous.  In  the  English  version  of  tli* 
Bible  the  name  'adder1  occurs  several  times,  and  is 
there  used  not  for  a  particular  species,  but  gene- 
rally for  several  of  this  dangerous  class  of  reptiles, 
without,  therefore,  bein<j  intended  to  be  confined  to 
a  genus,  in  the  sense  modem  systematic  would 
ascribe  to  that  denomination.     We  have  before  bj 
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a  list,  far  f~oin  complete,  oi'  the  erpetology  of  Pales- 
tine, Arabia,  and  Egypt,  in  which  there  are, 
among  forty-three  species  indicated,  about  eight 
whose  bite  is  accompanied  with  a  venomous  effu- 
sion, and  therefore  almost  all  very  dangerous. 
The  Hebrew  names  applicable  to  them,  depending 
upon  some  radical  word  descriptive  of*  a  property 
or  character  of  the  animal,  are  in  themselves 
mostly  insufficient  to  distinguish  the  one  meant 
specifically;  and  therefore  recourse  must  be  had  to 
tire  kindied  dialects,  and  to  a  careful  study  of 
each  species.  This  object  is  so  far  from  being 
accomplished,  that,  in  our  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, we  deeu  /t  best  to  discuss,  under  the  words 
Serpent  and  Viper,  all  the  Hebrew  names  not 
noticed  in  this  article,  and  to  refer  to  them  those 
occurring  in  our  version  under  the  appellations  of 
*  asp,' '  cockatrice,"  &c;  and  likewise  to  review  the 
allusions  to  colossal  boas  and  pythons,  evidently 
meant,  in  some  places,  where  the  terms  j]"l  than 
and  j^n  thannin  are  used;  and,  finally,  to 
notice  water-snakes  and  murama\  which  translators 
and  biblical  naturalists  have   total  lv  overlooked, 


although  they  must  exist  in  the  lakes  of  the 
Delta,  are  abundant  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
and  often  exceed  eight  feet  in  length. 

In  this  place  we  shall  retain  that  genus  alone 
which  Laurenti  and  Cuvier  have  established  Upon 
characters  distinguished  from  the  innocuous  colu- 
ber and  the  venomous  vipera,  and  denominated 
naja,  one  of  the  Sanscrit  forms  of  the  same  appel- 
lation whence  we  have  the  word  hag,  before 
noticed ;  and  to  the  same  rout,  in  the  Semitic 
tongues,  we  may  r-fer  the  Hebrew  HIEDJJ  ach- 
sub,  found  in  Psalm  cxi.  3.  and  declared  to  be 
derived  from  a  verb  implying  '  to  bend  back  u  ;. 
oneself" — a  characteristic  which  most,  if  not  all",  of 
the  species  of  the  genus  Naja  evince.  The  (Jhalde* 
paraphrases  render  it  by  K*2DJJ  acchabis.  per- 
haps erroneously  applied  to  the  spider,  which,  if 
we  refer  to  several  of  the  noxious  arachnides.  i  - 
sesses  nevertheless  the  faculty  of  springing  back 
upon  its  victim,  and  therefore  comes  within  th« 
radical  meaning  of  the  term. 

The  genus  Naja — Haridi  ('{)  of  Savary — is  dis- 
1  in  ui.shed  by  a  plaited  head,  large,  very  venomous 


Naja  Ila.je  ;  and  the  form  of  Cnoph  from  the 
Egyptian  Monuments. 

fangs,  a  neck  dilatable  under  excitement,  which 
raises  the  ribs  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  into 
the  form  of  a  disk  or  hood,  when  the  scales,  usu- 
ally not  imbricated,  but  lying  in  juxta-position, 
are  separated,  and  expose  the  skin,  which  at  that 
time  displays  bright  iridescent  gleams,  contract- 
ing highly  with  their  brown,  yellow,  and  bluish 
colours.  The  species  attain  at  least  an  equal,  if 
not  a  superior,  sixe  to  the  generality  of  the  genus 
vi])Pr;  are  more  massive  in  their  structure;  and 
some  possess  the  faculty  of  self-inflation  to  triple 
their  diameter,  gradually  forcing  the  body  up- 
wards into  an  erect  position,  until,  by  a  convulsn  e 
crisis,  they  are  said  suddenly  to  strike  backwards 
a4,  an  enemy  or  a  pursuer.  With  such  powers  of 
destroying  animal  life,  and  with  an  aspect  at 
once  terrible  and  resplendent,  it  may  be  easily  ima 
gin- ti  how  Boon  fear  and  superstition  woiild  com- 
bine, at  periods  ant  »rior  to  historh  al  data,  to  raise 
these  mon  ters  into  divinities,  and  endeavour  to 
deprecate  their  wrath  by  the  blandishments  of 
worship;  and  how  design  and  cupidity  would 
teach  these  \rry  votaries  the  manner  of  subduing 
their  fervoity,  of  extracting  their  instrument!  of 


Naja  Tripudiana  ami  Col  ra  di  I  or.  Ho  .<*•  d 

and  Spectacled  - 

mischief,  and  making  them  subs  n  ient  to  the 
der  and   amusement  of  the  vulgar,  by  using  cer- 
tain cadences  of  sound  which  affect  their  heal 
and  exciting  in  thejp  a  desire  to  perform   t  kind  ol 
pleasurable  movements  that  ma}  b  d  to 

dancing.     Hence  the  naga*  of  the  East,  th 
worms  of  the  West,  and  the  haje,  hav<    -1"  been 
deified,  Btyled  agathodsemon  or  good  spirit  ;  and 
figures  of  them  occur  wherever  the  BU|>ers?ition  ol 
Pagan  antiquity  has  been  accompanied  bj 
arts  of  <"i\  ilization. 

The  most   prominent  -  nus  at 

present   is  the  }%qja  tripttd ians,  cobra  di 
hooded  or  ipe<  tacled  snake  of  India,  ven< 
the  natives  ;  even  by  the  serpent-charm)  is  it}  led 
the  good  serpent  to  this  day.  and   y<  I 
tli.it   it   is  one   of   the  very  few    that   will    attack    a 

man  when  surprised  in  its  haunt,  although  it 
be  gorged   with  prey.     This  species   is  usually 
marked  on  the  nape  with  two  round  ip 
vetsely  connected   in  the  form 
tacles;  but  among   several  varieties,  one,  pei 
the   mark-,  and 
•  ii    boo  1.  which   may  make    it  Witk 
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(lie  naja  haje  of  Egypt,  1  He  undoubted  Ihh-nuphi, 
cneph,  pr  agathodaenion  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
accurately  represented  on  the  walls  of  its  temples, 
in  almost  innumerable  instances,  both  in  form 
and  colour.  This  serpent,  also  inflates  the  skin 
on  the  neck,  not.  in  the  expanded  form  of  a  hood, 
but  rather  into  an  intumefaction  of  the  neck. 
As  in  the  former,  there  is  no  marked  difference  of 
appearance  between  the  sexes ;  but  the  psilli,  or 
charmers,  by  a  particular  pressure  on  the  neck 
have  the  power  of  rendering  the  inflation  of  the 
animal,  already  noticed  as  a  character  of  the 
genus,  so  intense,  that,  the  serpent  becomes  rigid, 
and  can  be  held  out  horizontally  as  if  it  were  a 
rod.  This  practice  explains  what  the  soothsayers 
of  Pharaoh  could  perform  when  they  were  op- 
posing Moses,  and  reveals  one  of  the  names  by 
which  the  Hebrews  knew  the  species ;  for  although 
the  text  (Exod.  iy.  3)  uses,  for  the  rod  of  Aaron 
converted  into  a  serpent,  the  word  £^n^  nachash, 
and  subsequently  (vii.  15)  |*0fi  thannin,  it  is  plain 
that,  in  the  second  passage,  the  word  indicates 
*'  monster,'  as  applied  to  the  nachash  just  named — 
"he  first  being  an  appellative,  the  second  an  epi- 
thet.  That  the  rods  of  the  magicians  of  Pharaoh 
irere  of  the  same  external  character  is  evident 
from  no  different  denomination  being  given  to 
them  :  therefore  we  may  infer  that  they  used  a 
real  serpent  as  a  rod — namely,  the  species  now 
called  hajc — for  their  imposture ;  since  they  no 
doubt  did  what  the  preseno  serpent-charmers  per- 
form with  the  same  species,  by  means  of  the 
temporary  asphyxiation,  or  suspension  of  vitality, 
before  noticed,  and  producing  restoration  to  active 
life  by  liberating  or  throwing  down.  Thus  we 
have  the  miraculous  character  of  the  prophet's 
mission  shown  by  his  real  rod  becoming  a  serpent, 
and  the  magicians'  real  serpents  merely  assuming 
the  form  of  rods ;  and  when  both  were  opposed, 
in  a  state  of  animated  existence,  by  the  rod 
devouring  the  living  animals,  conquering  the 
great  typical  personification  of  the  protecting  di- 
vinity of  Egypt.  Nachash  may,  therefore,  with 
some  confidence,  be  assumed  to  have  •  been  the 
Hebrew  name,  or  at  least  one  of  the  names,  of  the 
naja  hajc,  el  haje,  and  hajc  nacher,  of  the  Arabs.* 
This  species  may  be  regarded  as  extending  to  India 
and  Ceylon :  and  probably  the  naja  tnpudians 
is  likewise  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia,  if  not  of 
Egypt,  although  the  assertion  of  the  fact  (common 
in  authors)  does  not  exclude  a  supposition  that 
they  take  the  two  species  to  Ifc  only  one.  We  are 
disposed  to  refer  the  '  winged'1  or  'Hying'  serpent  to 
the  naja  tripudians,  in  one  of  its  varieties,  because 
■ — with  its  hood  dilated  into  a  kind  of  shining  wings 
»n  each  side  of  the  neck,  standing,  in  undulating 
^D^JJQ)  motion,  one-half  or  more  erect,  rigid, 
and  fierce  in  attack,  and  deadly  poisonous,  yet 
•till  denominated  '  good  spirit,'  and  in  Egypt 
«?ver   figured    in    combination    with    the    winged 

*  Nachash  was  intensely  the  serpent  of  serpents 
with  the  Hebrews;  and  when  figured  with  the 
crowns  or  caps  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  was 
the  crowned  serpent  and  basilisk.  It  is  evident 
that  mich-ash  led  authors,  and  Pliny  among  the 
number,  to  allix  the  term  aspis  to  the  haje,  which 
however  he  did  not  recognise  as  the  sacred  serpent 
of  Egypt.  The  true  asp  is  a  small  viper,  not- 
withstanding the  opinion  of  M.  Geofrroy  to  the 
oontrarv. 


globe — it  well  may  have  received  the  name  ol 
Pp£*  saraph,  and  may  thus  meet  all  the  valid  ob- 
jections, and  conciliate  seemingly  opposite  com- 
ments (see  Num.  xxi.  6,  8 ;  Deut.  viii.  15  • 
Isa.  xvi.  29;  xxx.  G;  and  Paxton's  Illustra- 
tions), excepting  the  authority  of  Herodotus, 
Pausanias,  and  Bochart,  which,  with  all  the  in- 
spect due  to  their  names,  is  not  now  sufficient  tr 
establish  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  serpents  whose 
structure  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  zoological  or- 
ganization.* 

Ac hsu b  (mB^JJ  naja  (?),  rejlectrix,  nobis") 
is  another  name  of  a  serpent  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  specifically  different  from  the  former, 
though  it  is  most  probably  one  more  of  this  group 
of  terrible  creatures.  The  root  of  the  name  im- 
plies bending  back,  recurving,  but.  not  coiling  up, 
for  all  snakes  have  that  faculty.  The  syllable 
ach,  however,  shows  a  connection  with  the  former 
denominations  ;  and  both  are  perfectly  reconcil- 
able with  a  serpent  very  common  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  not  unfrequent  in  Western  Africa, 
and  probably  extending  over  that  whole  continent, 
excepting  perhaps  Morocco.  It  is  the  *  poff-adder  ' 
of  the  Dutch  colonists,  about  three  feet  in  length, 
and  about  six  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
middle  of  the  body;  the  head  is  larger  than  is 
usual  in  serpents;  the  eyes  are  large,  and  very 
brilliant;  the  back  beautifully  marked  in  half 
circles,  and  the  colours  black,  bright  yellow,  and 
dark  brown  ;  the  belly  yellow ;  the  appearance  at 
all  times,  but  chiefly  when  excited,  extremely 
brilliant;  the  upper  jaw  greatly  protruding,  some- 
what like  what  occurs  in  the  shark,  places  the 
mouth  back  towards  the  throat,  and  this  structure 
is  said  to  be  connected  with  the  practice  of  tire 
animal  when  intending  to  bite,  to  swell  its  skin 
till  it  suddenly  rises  up,  and  strikes  backwards  as 
if  it  fell  over.f  It  is  this  faculty  which  appears 
to  be  indicated  by  the  Hebrew  name  achsitb,  and 
therefore  we  believe  it  to  refer  to  that  species,  or 
to  one  nearly  allied  to  it.  The  Dutch  name 
(poff-adder,  or  spooch-adder)  shows  that,  in  the  act 
of  swelling,  remarkable  eructations  and  spittings 
take  place,  all  which  no  doubt  are  so  many  warn- 

*  In  Isaiah  xiv.  29,  and  xxx.  6,  the  epithet 
P]£iyft  meopheph,  'vibrating,*  (rendered  'flying' 
in  A.  V.)  is  another  form  for  'winged,*  and  occurs 
in  passages  unconnected  with  the  events  in  Exo- 
dus.    Both  bear  metaphorical  interpretations. 

A  further  confirmation  of  the  '  fiery  serpents,' 
or  '  serpents  of  the  burning  bite,'  being  najas, 
occurs  in  the  name  Ras  oni  Haye  (Cape  of  the 
Haje  serpents),  situated  in  the  locality  where  geo- 
graphers and  commentators  agree  thai  the  children 
of  Israel' were  afflicted  by  these  reptiles.  Should 
it  be  objected  that  these  are  the  haje,  and  not  the 
spectacle-snake,  it  may  be  answered  that  both 
Arabs  and  Hindoos  confound  the  species. 

f  The  writer  is  indebted  for  the  details  concern- 
ing this  reptile  to  the  kindness  of  Captain  Stevens 
ol'  the  Royal  Marines,  who  killed  several ;  and  from 
whom  we  learn  the  further  fact  that,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  universal  report  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  striking  back,  ascribed  to  the 
serpent,  he  had  a  quill  introduced  into  the  vent  of 
One  lying  dead  on  the  table,  and  blown  into.  The 
skin  distended  till  the  body  rose  up  nearly  all  its 
length:  he  then  caused  the  experiment  to  stojfc 
from  the  alarming  attitude  it  assumed. 
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ligg,  the  bite  being  fatal.  The  poff-adder  usually 
resides  among  brushwood  in  stony  places  and 
rocks,  is  fond  of  basking  in  the  sun,  rather  slow 
m  moving-,  and  is  by  nature  timid  [Serpent  ; 
Viper].— C.  H.  S. 

ADDON  (jn&S),  one  of  several  places  men- 
tioned in  Neh.  vii.  61,  being  towns  in  the  land  of 
captivity,  from  which  those  who  returned  to  Pa- 
lestine were  unable  to  '  shew  their  father's  house, 
or  their  seed,  whether  they  were  of  Israel.'  This, 
probably,  means  that  they  were  unable  to  furnish 
such  undeniable  legal  proof  as  was  required  in 
such  cases.  And  this  is  in  some  degree  explained 
by  the  subsequent  (v.  63)  mention  of  priests  who 
were  expelled  the  priesthood  because  their  descent 
was  not  found  to  be  genealogically  registered. 
These  instances  show  the  importance  which  was 
attached  to  their  genealogies  by  the  Jews  [Ge- 
nealogy]. 

ADIABENE  ('ASiaPwy),  .the  principal  of 
the  "six  provinces  into  which  Assyria  was  di- 
vided. Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  12)  and  Ammianus 
(xxiii.  6,  §  20)  comprehend  the  whole  of  As- 
syria under  this  name,  which,  however,  properly 
denoted  only  the  province  which  was  watered  by 
the  rivers  Diab  and  Adiab,  or  the  Great  and 
Little  Zab  (Dhab),  which  flow  into  the  Tigris 
below  Nineveh  (Mosul),  from  the  north-east.  This 
region  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture;  but  in 
Josephus,  its  queen  Helena  and  her  son  Izates, 
who  became  converts  to  Judaism,  are  very  often 
named  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  2,  4;  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
16,  19;  v.  4,6,  11).      . 

ADIDA  ('A5i5a;  Vulg.  Addus),  a  fortified 
town  in  the  tribe  oi"  Judah.  In  1  Mace.  xii.  3S, 
we  read  that  Simon  Maccabeus  set  up  '  Adida 
in  Sephela  ('A8i5a  4v  rij  2e(£>T/Aa),  and  made  it 
strong  with  bolts  and  bars."  Eusebiu*  says  that 
Sephela  was  the  name  given  in  his  time  to  the 
open  country  about  Eleutheropolis.  And  this 
Adida  in  Sephela  is  probably  the  same  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter  (xiii.  13)  as 
'Adida  over  against  the  plain,"  where  Simon 
Maccaba'us  encamped  to  dispute  the  entrance 
into  Judaea  of  Trypitoii,  who  bad  treacherously 
seized  on  Jonathan  at  Ptolemais.  In  the  parallel 
passage  Josephus  (Antiq.  xiii.  6,  1)  adds  that  this 
Adida  was  upon  a  hill,  before  which  lay  the 
plains  of  Jumea.  Light  foot,  however,  contrives 
to  multiply  the  single  place  mentioned  in  the 
Maccabees  and  Josephus  into  four  or  live  dif- 
ferent towns  (see  Choroij.  Dccad.  §  3).  One  of 
the  places  which  J<»ephus  calls  Adida  {Bell.  Jud. 
iv.  9,  1)  appears  to  nave  been  near  the  Jordan, 
and  was  probably  the  Iladid  of  Ezra  ii.  32. 

\D.li; RATION.  This  is  a  solemn  act  or 
appeal)  whereby  one  man,  usually  a  person  vested 
with  natural  or  official  authority,  imposes  upon 
another  the  obligation  of  speaking  or  acting  as  if 

under  the  solemnity  of  an  oaih.  We  lind  the 
word  yHw'n  Uaed  in  this  sense  in  (ant.  ii.  7  ; 
iii.    5,   &c.      In    the    New    Testament    the    act    of 

adjuration  i>  performed  with  more  marked  effect  ; 
as  when  the  high-priest  thus  call.-,  upon  Christ, 
'  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  tell  u>*  Stc. — 

*F.£of}Ki£u3  ae  koto  rod  0eoD  TOW  (.oh'tms,  8C. 
(Matt,  jutvi.  61).  The  word  used  here  >-  that 
by  which  the  1A\.  render  the  Hebron  tec  also 
Mark  v.  7;  Acts  xi\.  13;  1  Thess.  \-  2)).  An 
aatli,   although    thus   impost*]    upon    one   without 


his  consenl,  was  not  only  binding,  but  »ol»rmii 
in  the  highest  debtee;  and  when  connected  with 
a  question,  an  answer  was  compulsory,  which 
answer  being  as  upon  oath,  any  falsehood  in  it 
would  be  penury.  Thus  our  Saviour,  who  had 
previously  disdained  to  reply  to  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  now  felt  himself  bound  to  answer  the 
question  put  to  him.  The  abstiact  moral  right  of 
any  man  to  impose  so  serious  an  obligation  upon 
another  without  his  consent,  may  very  much  l>e 
doubted — not,  indeed,  as  compelling  a  true  an- 
swer, which  a  just  man  will  give  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, but  as  extorting  a  truth  which  he 
might  have  just  reasons  for  withholding. 

ADM  AH,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  vale  ef 
Siddim  (Gen.  x.  19),  which  had  a  king  of  its 
own  (Gen.  xiv.  2).  It  was  destroyed  along  with 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xix.  2i  ;  Hos.  xi.  8). 

ADMONI  <7ID*]N;  Sept.  trvp^K-qs ;  Vulg. 
rufus).  This  word  means  red-haired,  and  is  so 
rendered  in  the  ancient  versions,  although  ours 
understands  a  ruddy  complexion.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  Esau  (Gen.  xxv.  25)  and  David 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  12;  xvii.  42)  were  red-haired.  Red 
hair  is  so  uncommon  in  the  Ea?t,  that  it  forms  a 
particular  distinction,  as  in  the  Scriptural  in- 
stances; but  it  is  by  no  means  unknown,  espe- 
cially in  mountainous  countries.  The  writer  has 
observed  it  in  Persia  repeatedly,  accompanied 
with  the  usual  fresh  complexion.  Such  hair  and 
complexion  together  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  beauty  among  the  Jews.  The  personal  cha- 
racters of  Esau  and  David  appear  to  agree  well 
with  the  temperament  which  red  hair  usually 
indicates. 

ADONAI  COVIN  ;  Sept.  Kvpios,  lord,  master), 
the  old  plural  form  of  the  noun  j'nN  odbn, 
similar  to  that  with  the  sutfix  of  the  I'd  4  person  ; 
used  as  the  pluralia  excetientiee,  by  way  of  dig- 
nity, for  the  name  of  Jkiiovaii.  The  similar 
form  with  the  sujfix  is  also  used  of  men,  at  of 
Joseph's  master  (Gen.  xxxix.  2,  3,  sq.)'t  o£  Joseph 
himself  (Gen.  xiii.  30,  33;  so  also  Isa.  xix.  4). 
The  Jews,  out  of  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
name  JEHOVAH,  always,  in  reading,  pronounce 
Ado/iai  where  Jehovah  is  Written;  and  hence  the 
letters  HliT  are  usually  written  with  the  points 
belonging  to  Adonai  [Jbhoyah].  The  view  that 
the  word  exhibits  a  plural  termination  without 
the  aihx  is  that   of  Ge-cnius  (I'htstuir.  s.  V.  jH  . 

and  seems  just,  though  rather  disapproved  by  Pro- 
fessor  Lee   (Lex.  in   pIN).      The  latter  adds  that 

'Our  English  bibles  generally  translate  mn\  by 
LORD,  in  capitals  -.  when  preceded  by  plNn, 
they  translate  it  (ion;  when  ri1N3V  tzabaoth 
follows,  by   Lord;  as  in  Isa.  in.  I,  '  The  Lord, 

the   LORD    of   llo>t*.'      The  copies  now  hi  use  arv 

not,  however,  consistent  in  this  respect 

ADONLBKZEK   CPH^B*  ford 

Sept.  'ASu^o'J  !  'ord  of  I  town 

which  Kusebius     nBe£«i    |»la<    i  I  1  m 
\    tpolis  or  Sheer*  m.     Tne  small   extent   i 
kingdoms  in  ami  around  1'  il  the  tin 

,,,  invasion  I  ■  brews  is  shown  b)  the  fa  I 

that  tin,   |  rtt)   //"/-.'.   had  subdued  no 
teventj  of  tnem;  and  the  bail  •    *•* 

.  [j  ,  ,,,,  .....  town  by 

bis  cutting  off  all'  the  thumbs  an 

hii  prii  -     mi  Ui«t 
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which  they  gathered  under  his  table.  These  con- 
quests made  Adonibezek  '  a  triton  among  the 
minnows  ;'  and  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  the 
confederated  Canaanites  and  Perizzites,  against 
whom  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon  marched 
after  the  death  of  Joshua.  His  army  was  routed 
and  himself  taken  prisoner.  The  victors  failed 
not  to  express  their  indignation  at  the  mode  in 
which  he  had  treated  his  captives,  by  dealing 
witli  him  in  the  same  manner.  His  conscience 
was  then  awakened  tc  the  enormity  of  his  con- 
duct, and  in  his  own  treatment  he  recognised  a 
severe  but  just  application  of  the  lex  talionis. 
That  the  act  was  so  intended  by  the  captors  is 
very  clear ;  and  it  is  strange  that  this  strong  re- 
probation of  his  conduct  by  the  Israelites  should 
have  been  construed  into  an  example  of  their  own 
barbarous  usages  in  war.  Adonibezek  was  taken 
to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died,  b.c.  1419. 

ADONIJAH  OiTriK,  Jehovah  [is]  my 
Lord ;  Sept.  'AScoWas),  the  fourth  son  of  David, 
by  Haggith.  He  was  bom  after  his  father 
became  king,  but  when  he  reigned  over  Judah 
only  (2  Sam.  iii.  4).  According  to  the  Oriental 
notion  developed  in  the  article  Absalom,  Ado- 
nijah  might  have  considered  his  claim  superior 
to  that  of  his  eldest  brother  Amnon,  who  was 
born  while  his  father  was  in  a  private  station ; 
but  not  to  that  of  Absalom,  who  was  not  only  his 
elder  brother,  and  born  while  his  father  was  a 
king,  but  was  of  royal  descent  on  the  side  of  his 
mother.  When,  however,  Amnon  and  Absalom 
arere  both  dead,  he  became,  by  order  of  birth, 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  But  this  order 
had  been  set  aside  in  favour  of  Solomon,  who  was 
l)orn  while  his  father  was  king  of  all  Israel.  Ab- 
salom perished  in  attempting  to  assert  his  claim 
of  primogeniture,  in  opposition  to  this  arrange- 
ment. Unawed  by  this  example,  Adonijah  took 
the  same  means  of  showing  that  he  was  not 
disposed  to  relinquish  the  claim  of  primogeniture 
which  now  devolved  upon  him.  He  assumed 
the  state  of  an  heir-apparent,  who,  from  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  David,  must  soon  be  king.  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  wish  to  trouble 
his  father  as  Absalom  had  done  ;  for  lie  waited 
till  David  appeared  at  the  point  of  death,  when 
he  called  around  him  a  number  of  influential 
men,  whom  he  had  previously  gained  over,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king.  This  was 
a  formidable  attempt  to  subvert  the  appointment 
made  by  the  Divine  king  of  Israel ;  for  Adonijah 
was  supported  by  such  men  as  Joab,  the  ge- 
neral-in -chief,  and  Abiathar,  the  high-priest;  both 
of  whom  had  followed  David  in  all  his  fortunes. 
The  adhesion  of  such  men,  and  the  previous 
defection  of  the  nit  ion  to  Absalom,  show  the 
strength  of  the  hereditary  principle  among  the 
Israelites.  In  all  likelihood,  if  Absalom  had 
waited  till  David  was  on  his  death-bed,  Joab  and 
Abiathar  would  have  given  him  their  support;  but 
his  premature  and  unnatural  attempt  to  dethrone 
his  father,  disgusted  these  friends  of  David,  who 
might,  not  otherwise  have  been  adverse  to  ids 
claims.  This  danger  was  avoided  by  Adonijah  : 
but  his  plot  was,  notwithstanding,  defeated  by  the 
prompt  measure  taken  by  David,  who  directed  So- 
lomon to  be  at  once  proclaimed,  and  crowned, 
and  admitted  to  the  real  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
power.    Adonijah  then  saw  that  all  was  lost,  and 


fled  to  the  altar,  which  he  refused  to  leave  with- 
out a  promise  of  pardon  from  King  Solomon, 
This  he  received,  but  was  warned  that  any  furthei 
attempt  of  the  same  kind  would  be  fatal  to  him. 
Accordingly,  when,  some  time  after  the  death  of 
David,  Adonijah  covertly  endeavoured  to  re- 
produce his  claim  through  a  marriage  with  Abi- 
shag,  the  virgin  widow  of  his  father  [Abishao}, 
his  design  was  at  once  penetrated  by  the  king, 
bv  whose  order  he  was  instantly  put  to  death 
(1  Kings  i.-ii.  13-25). 

ADONIRAM  (ffjtfHf,  lord  of  height,  i.  q. 
high  lord  ;  Sept.  'ASai/ipd/m,  1  Kings  iv.  6).  This 
name  is  exhibited  in  the  contracted  form  of  Ado- 
ram  (DinN)  in  2  Sam.  xx.  24  ;  1  Kings  xii, 
18;  and  of  Hadoram  (DinH)  in  2  Chron.  x 
18. 

1.  ADONIRAM,  or  Hadoiiam,  son  of  Toi, 
king  of  Hamath,  who  was  sent,  by  his  father  to 
congratulate  David  on  his  victory  over  their  com- 
mon enemy  Hadarezer,  king  of  Syria  (1  Chron. 
xviii.  10).  This  prince  is  called  Joram  in  2 
Sam.  viii.  10. 

2.  ADONIRAM.  A  person  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  as  receiver-general  of  the  imposts  in 
the  reigns  of  David,  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam. 
Commentators  have  been  much  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine whether  the  office  was  held  by  one  person 
for  so  long  a  period,  or  by  two  or  three  persons 
of  the  same  name.  It  appears  very  unlikely  that 
even  two  persons  of  the  same  name  should  succes- 
sively bear  the  same  office,  in  an  age  when  no 
example  occurs  of  the  lather's  name  being  given 
to  his  son.  We  find  also  that  not  more  than 
forty-seven  years  elapse  between  the  first  and  last 
mention  of  the  Adoniram  who  was  '  over  the 
tribute ;'  and  as  this,  although  a  long  term  of 
service,  is  not  too  long  for  one  life,  and  as  the 
person  who  held  the  office  in  the  beginning  of 
Rehoboam's  reign  had  served  in  it  long  enough 
to  make  himself  odious  to  the  people,  it  appears 
on  the  whole  most  probable  that  one  and  the  same 
person  is  intended  throughout.  Only  one  incident 
is  recorded  in  connection  with  this  person.  When 
the  ten  tribes  seceded  from  the  house  of  David, 
and  made  Jeroboam  king,  Rehoboam  sent  Ado- 
niram among  them,  for  the  purpose,  we  may  pre- 
sume, of  collecting  the  usual  imposts,  which  had 
become  very  heavy.  Perhaps  he  had  been  rii,rid  in 
his  invidious  office  under  Solomon  :  at  all  events 
the  collector  of  the  imposts  which  had  occasioned 
the  revolt  wits  not  the  person  whose  presence  was 
the  most  likely  to  sooth  the  exasperated  passions  of 
the  people.  They  rose  upon  him,  and  stoned  hinr 
till  he  died.  Rehoboam,  who  was  not  far  off",  took 
warning  by  his  fate,  and,  mounting  his  chariot, 
returned  with  all  speed  to  Jerusalem  t^i  Kings 
xii.  IS). 

ADONIS.     [Thammuz.] 

ADONI-ZEDEK  (p^y^lK  :  Sept  'A5o>r<* 
fii(eK,  confounding  him  with  Auonibezek).  The 
nam*'  denr Jes  lord  of justice,  i.e.  just  lord,  but 
some  \'»  oul.i  ratlier  have  it  to  mean  king  of Zedek. 
He  was  the  Canaanitish  king  of  Jerusalem  when 
the  Israelites  invaded  Palestine;  and  the  shnilarity 
of  the  name  to  that  of  a  more  ancient  king  of  (as 
is  supposed)  the  same  place,  Melchi-zedek  (king 
of  jnstice,  or  king  of  Zedek),  has  suggested  that 
Zedek  was  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Jerusalem. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  this  Adonizedek  was  the  fin* 
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oi  the  native  princes  that  attempted  to  make 
head  against  the  invaders.  After  Jericho  and 
Ai  were  taken,  and  the  Gibeonites  had  succeeded 
in  forming  a  treaty  with  the  Israelites,  Adoni- 
aedek  was  the  first  to  rouse  himself  from  the  stupor 
which  had  fallen  on  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  i.  0-11), 
and  he  induced  the  otherAmovitish  kings  of  Hebron 
— Jarmuth.  Lachish,  and  Eg  on — to  join  him  in  a 
confederacy  against  the  enemy.  They  did  not, how- 
ever, march  directly  against  the  invaders,  but  went 
and  besieged  the  Gibeonites,  to  punish  them  for  the 
discouraging  example  which  their  secession  from 
the  common  cause  had  afforded.  Joshua  no  sooner 
heard  of  this  than  he  inarched  all  night  from 
Gilgal  to  the  relief  of  his  allies;  and  falling  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  besiegers,  soon  put  them  to  utter 
rout.  The  pursuit  was  long,  and  was  signalized  by 
Joshua's  famous  command  to  the  sun  and  moon,  as 
well  as  by  a  tremendous  hail-storm,  which  greatly 
distressed  the  fugitive  Amorites  [Joshua].  The 
five  kings  took  refuge  in  a  cave ;  but  were  ob- 
served, and  by  Joshua's  order  the  mouth  of  it  was 
closed  with  large  stones,  and  a  guard  set  over  it, 
until  the  pursuit  was  over.  When  the  pursuers 
returned,  the  cave  was  opened,  and  the  five  kings 
brought  out.  The  Hebrew  chiefs  then  set  their 
feet  upon  the  necks  of  the  prostrate  monarchs — 
an  ancient  mark  of  triumph,  of  which  the  monu- 
ments of  Persia  and  Egypt  still  afford  illus- 
trations. They  were  then  slain,  and  their  bodies 
hung  on  trees  until  the  evening,  when,  as  the  law 
forbade  a  longer  exposure  of  the  dead  (Deut. 
xxi.  23),  they  were  taken  down,  and  cast  into 
the  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  was  filled  up 
with  large  stones,  which  remained  long  after 
(Josh.  x.  1-27).  The  severe  treatment  of  these 
kings  by  Joshua  has  been  censured  and  defended 
with  equal  disregard  of  the  real  circumstances, 
which  are.  that  the  war  was  avowedly  one  of  ex- 
termination, no  quarter  being  given  or  expected 
on  either  side:  and  that  the  war-usages  of  the 
Jews  were  neither  worse  nor  better  than  those  of 
the  people  with  whom  they  fought,  who  would 
most  certainly  have  treated  Joshua  and  the  other 
Hebrew  chiefs  in  the  same  manner,  had  they  fallen 
into  their  hands. 

ADOPTION.  The  Old  Testament,  does  not 
contain  any  word  equivalent  to  this;  but  the  act 
occurs  in  various  forms.  The  New  Testament 
has  the  word  vluChata  often  (Rom.  viii.  15,  23  ; 
ix.  1  ;  Gal.  iv.  5;  Eph.  i.  5);  but  no  example  of 
the  act  occurs.  The  term  itself  is  well  (ielined, 
arid  the  act  described,  in  the  literal  signification 
of  the  Greek  word.  It  is  the  placing  as  a  bon  of 
one  m  ho  is  nol  bo  by  birth. 

The  practice  of  adoption  had  its  origin  in  the 
desire  for  male  offspring  among  those  who  have, 
in  the  ordinary  course,  been  denied  thai  blest 
or  have  been  deprived  of  it  by  circumstances. 
This  feeling  is  common  to  our  nature;  but  its 
operation  is  h  ss  marked  in  I  here 

the  equalizing  influences  of  high  civilization  l<  i 
the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  paternal  character, 

and  where  the  security  and  the  wel  l-obsen  ed  laws 

by  which  estates'  descend  and  property  is  trans- 
mitted, withdraw  one  of  the  principal  induce- 
ments to  the  practice.  And  thus  most  of  the 
instances  in  the  Bible  occur  in  the  patriarchal  pe- 
riod. T  Moses,  by  settling  the  illations 
oi  families  and  the  rules  of  d<  -•  '.  .  bv  I'  r- 
mall  j  establishing  the  Levi  rati-  taw,M  hich  In  some 


sort  secured  a  representative  posterity  even  to  a 
man  who  died  without  children,  appears  to  have 
put  some  check  upon  this  custom.  The  allu- 
sions in  the  New  Testament  are  mostly  to  practices 
of  adoption  which  then  existed  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  rather  to  the  latter  than  to  the 
former;  for  among  the  more  highly  civilized  Greeks 
adoption  was  less  frequent  than  among  the  Romans. 
In  the  East  the  practice  has  always  been  com- 
mon, especially  among  the  Semitic  races,  in 
whom  the  love  of  offspring  has  at  all  times  been 
strongly  manifested.  And  here  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  additional  and  peculiar  stimulus 
which  the  Hebrews  derived  from  the  hope  of 
giving  birth  to  the  Messiah,  was  inoperative  with 
respect  to  adoption,  through  which  that  privilege 
could  not  be  realized. 

In  early  times  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
limitation  or  restriction  of  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  adoption.  But  as  the  arrangements  of 
society  became  more  complicated,  some  restric- 
tions were  imposed,  and  certain  public  forms 
were  made  necessary  to  legalize  the  act.  We  are 
not  much  acquainted  with  the  usages  in  this 
matter,  which,  in  different  ages,  were,  among  tire 
Hebrews,  connected  with  the  act  of  adoption. 
This  is  partly  because  the  practice  bad  ceased  to 
be  common  among  them  by  the  time  the  sources 
of  information  became  more  open.  And,  indeed, 
the  culpable  facility  of  divorce  in  later  times  ren- 
dered unnecessary  those  adoptions  which  might 
have  arisen,  and  in  earlier  times  did  arise,  from 
the  sterility  of  a  wife.  The  want  of  positive  in- 
formation, however,  is  supplied,  in  some  degree, 
by  our  acquaintance  with  the  analogous  practices 
of  other  Eastern  nations. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  adoption 
was  confined  to  sons.  The  whole  Bihle  history 
affords  no  example  of  the  adoption  of  a  female;  for 
the  Jews  certainly  were  not  behind  any  Oriental 
nation  in  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  Chinese 
proverb — '  He  is  happiest  in  daughters  who  has 
only  sons  '  (Mem.  sur  les  Chinois,  t.  x.  11;)). 

The  first  instances  of  adoption  which  occur  in 
Scripture  are  less  the  acts  of  men  than  of  women, 
who,  being  themselves  barren,  give  their  female 
slaves  to  their  husbands,  with  the  view  of  adopt- 
ing the  children  they  may  bear.  Thus  Sarah 
gave  her  handmaid  Hagar  to  Abraham;  and  the 
son  who  was  horn,  Ishmael,  appears  to  have  ; 
considered  as  her  son  as  well  as  Abraham's,  until 
Isaac  was  horn.  In  like  manner  Rachel,  having 
no  children,  gave  her  handmaid  Bilhah  to  her 
husband,  who  had  by  her  Dan  and  Nap 
(Gen.  x\\.  .")-!';   on  which    his   other   wife,  I. 

although  she  had  sons  of  ber  own,  yet  fearing  fi.it 

she  had  left  off  bearing,  claimed  the  right  of 

in_r  her  handmaid  Zilpali  to  Ja< 

thus   increase  their  number;  and  by  this 

she  had    (i.ni   and    Athei   fGen.    XXX.  &-18  .      In 

this  wa\    the  greatest  possible  a, 

oatural   relation  was   produced.     The  . 

the  son  of  the  husband,  and.  the  RlOtlu  r  I 

property   of  the    wife,    the    i 

property  also ;   and   (J 

appropriation  seems  to 

of  birth,  the  handmaid  hi. 

4  upon  the  knees  of  the  ado]  live  i  ' 

is  in  accordance  «  ith  the  nol 

u  hich  n  e  find  alenl  in  u 
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society.  We  do  not  see  the  use  of  explaining  away 
customs  we  do  not  like,  or  which  do  not  agree  with 
our  own  notions,  by  alleging  that  by  this  expression 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  the  son  was  to 
be  dandled  and  brought  up  upon  the  knees  of  the 
adoptive  mother.  In  this  case  the  vicarious  bear- 
ing of  the  handmaid  for  the  mistress  was  as  com- 
plete as  possible  ;  and  the  sons  were  regarded  as 
fully  equal  in  right  of  heritage  with  those  by  the 
legitimate  wife.  This  privilege  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  conferred  by  the  adoption  of  the  wife,  but 
by  the  natura.  relation  of  such  sons' to  the  husband. 
A  curious  fact  is  elicited  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  Sarah's  case,  which  were  almost 
the  only  circumstances  that  could  have  arisen  to 
try  the  question,  whether  a  mistress  retained  her 
power,  as  such,  over  a  female  slave  whom  she  had 
thus  vicariously  employed,  and  over  the  progeny 
of  that  slave,  even  though  by  her  own  husband. 
The  answer  is  given,  rattier  startlingly,  in  the 
affirmative  in  the  words  of  Sarah,  who,  when  the 
birth  of  Isaac  had  wholly  changed-  her  feelings 
and  position,  and  when  she  was  exasperated  by 
the  offensive  conduct  of  Hagar  and  her  son.  ad- 
dressed her  husband  thus,  '  Cast  forth  this  bond- 
woman and  her  son ;  for  the  son  of  this  bond- 
woman shall  riot  be  heir  with  my  son,  even  with 
Isaac'  (Gen.  xxi.  10). 

A  previous  instance  of  adoption  in  the  history 
of  Abraham,  when  as  yet  he  had  no  children, 
appears  to  be  discoverable  in  his  saying,  '  One 
born  in  my  house  is  mine  heir.'  This  unquestion- 
ably denotes  a  house-born  slave,  as  distinguished 
from  one  bought  with  money.  Abraham  had 
several  such  ;  and  the  one  to  whom  he  is  sup- 
posed here  to  refer  is  his  faithful  and  devoted 
steward  Eliezer.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in 
which  a  slave  was  adopted  as  a  son — a  practice 
still  very  common  in  the  East.  A  boy  is 
often  purchased  young,  adopted  by  his  master, 
brought  up  in  his  faith,  and  educated  as  his  son; 
or  if  the  owner  has  a  daughter,  he  adopts  him 
through  a  marriage  with  that  daughter,  and  the 
family  which  springs  from  this  union  is  counted 
as  descended  from  him.  But  house-born  slaves  are 
usually  preferred,  as  these  have  never  had  any  home 
but  their  master's  house,  are  considered  members 
of  his  family,  and  are  generally  the  most  faithful 
of  his  adherents  This  practice  of  slave  adoption 
was  very  common  among  the  Romans ;  and,  as 
such,  is  more  than  once  referred  to  by  St.  Paul 
(Rom.  viii.  15;  I  Cor.  ii.  12),  the  transition  from 
the  condition  of  a  slave  to  that  of  a  son,  and  the 
privilege  of  applying  the  tender  name  of  '  Father  ' 
to  the  former  '  Master,'  affording  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  change  which  takes  place  from 
the  bondage  of  the  law  to  the  freedom  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Christian  state. 

As  in  most  cases  the  adopted  son  was  to  be 
considered  dead  to  the  family  from  which  he 
sprung,  the  separation  of  natural  ties  and  con- 
nections was  avoided  by  this  preference  of  slaves, 
who  were  mostly  foreigners  or  of  foreign  descent. 
For  the  same  reason  the  Chinese  make  their  adop- 
tions from  children  in  Hie  hospitals,  who  have 
been  abandoned  by  their  parents  (Me/>i.  sur  les 
Chinois,  t.  vi.  325).  The  Tartars  are  the  only 
neopie  we  know  who  prefer  to  adopt  their  near 
relatives — nepiiews  or  cousins,  or,  failing  them,  a 
Tartar  of  their  own  banner  (ibid.  t.  iv.  136).  The 
91 1  v  Scriutural  example  of  this   kind    is   that  in 


which  Jacob  adopted  his  own  grandsons  Ephrain 
and  Manasseh  to  be  counted  as  his  sons.  Some 
have  questioned  whether  this  was  really  an  act  oi 
adoption  :  but  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  way  in 
which  an  act  of  adoption  Could  be  more  clearly 
expressed.  Jacob  says  to  Joseph,  their  father — 
'  Thy  two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  shall  be 
mine  :  ....  as  Reuben  and  Simeon  (his  two 
eldest  sons),  they  shall  be  mine.  But  thy  issue 
which  thou  begette^t  after  them  shall  be  thine ' 
(Gen.  xlviii.  6).  The  object  of  this  remarkable 
adoption  was,  that  whereas  Joseph  himself  could 
only  have  one  share  of  his  father's  heritage  along 
witli  his  brothers,  the  adoption  of  his  two  sons 
enabled  Jacob,  through  them,  to  bestow  two  por- 
tions upon  his  favourite  son.  One  remarkable 
effect  of  th  is  adoption  was  that  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
and  the  tribes  which  sprung  from  tlum,  thus  be- 
came thirteen  instead  of  twelve;  but  the  ultimate 
exclusion  of  Levi  from  a  share  of  territory,  recti- 
fied this  so  far  as  regarded  the  distribution  of 
lands  in  Canaan. 

The  adoption  of  Moses  by  Pharaoh's  daughter 
(Exod.  ii.  1-10)  is  an  incident  rather  than  a 
practice;  but  it  recalls  what  has  just  been  stated 
respecting  the  adoption  of  outcast  children  by  the 
Chinese. 

A  man  who  had  only  a  daughter  would  na- 
turally wish  to  build  up  a  family,  to  be  counted 
as  his  own,  through  her.  We  have  seen  tkat, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  daughter  is  oiren 
married  to  a  freed  slave,  and  the  children 
counted  as  those  of  the  woman's  father,  or  the 
husband  himself  is  adopted  as  a  son.  An  in- 
stance of  the  former  kind  occurs  in  1  Chron.  ii. 
34,  sq.  Sheshan,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  gives  his 
daughter  to  Jarlia,  an  Egyptian  slave  (whom,  as 
the  Targum  premises,  he  no  doubt  liberated  on 
that  occasion) :  the  posterity  of  the  marriage  are 
not,  however,  reckoned  to  Jarha,  the  husband  of 
the  woman,  but  to  her  father,  Sheshan,  and  as  his 
descendants  they  take  their  heritage  and  station 
in  Israel.  The  same  chapter  gives  another  in- 
stance. Machir  (grandson  of  Joseph)  gives  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Hezron,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  She  gave  birth  to  Segub,  who  was  the 
father  of  Jair.  This  Jail  possessed  twenty-three 
cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead,  which  came  to  him 
in  right  of  his  grandmother,  the  daughter  of 
Machir;  and  he  acquired  other  towns  in  the  same 
quarter,  which  made  up  his  possessions  to  three- 
score towns  or  villages  (1  Chron.  ii.  21-2-4; 
Josh.  xiii.  9;  1  Kings  iv.  13).  Now  this  Jair, 
though  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  by  his  grandfather,. 
is.  in  Num.  xxxii.  41,  counted  as  of  Manasseh, 
for  the  obvious  reason  which  the  comparison  of 
these  texts  suggests,  that,  through  his  grand- 
mother, he  inherited  the  property,  and  was  the 
lineal  representative  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Ma- 
nasseh. This  case  is  of  some  importance  from  the 
ground  which  it  offers  for  the  opinion  of  those  who 
account  for  the  difference  between  the  pedigree  of 
Christ  as  given  by  Matthew,  and  that  in  Ixike, 
by  supposing  that  the  former  is  the  pedigree  through 
Joseph,  his  supposed  father,  and  the  latter  through 
his  mother  Mary.  This  opinion,  which  will  be 
examined  in  another  place  [Genealogy],  sup- 
poses that  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  Heli,  and 
thai  Joseph  is  called  his  son  (Luke  iii.  23)  be- 
cause he  was  adopted  by  Heli  when  he  married 
his  daughter,  who  was  an  heiress,  as  is  proved  by 
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Jbe  fact  of  her  going  to  Betnlehem  to  be  regis- 
tered, when  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy. 

The  following  are  among  the  foreign  customs  con- 
nected with  adoption  which  are  supposed  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament;  and  in  explana- 
tion of  these  it  may  be  -emarked,  that  by  the  time 
of  Christ  the  Jews  had,  through  various  channels, 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  more  remark- 
able customs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  the 
perfect  familiarity  of  St.  Paul,  in  particular,  with 
such  customs  would  be  probable  from  circum- 
stances, even  were  it  not  constantly  apparent  in 
his  Epistles.  In  John  viii.  3(5,  'If  the  Son  shall 
make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed,'  is  sup-, 
posed  by  Grotius  and  other  commentators  to  refer 
to  a  custom  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  and 
elsewhere,  called  aSeXcpodeoria,  whereby  the  son 
and  heir  was  permitted  to  adopt  brothers  and  ad- 
mit them  to  the  same  rights  which  he  himself 
enjoyed.  But  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  refer- 
ence was  to  the  more  familiar  Roman  custom, 
by  which  the  son,  after  his  father's  death,  often 
made  free  such  as  were  born  slaves  in  his  house 
(Theophil.  Antecensor,  Institut.  Imp.  Justinian,  i. 
(5.  5).  Jn  Rom.  viii.  23,  vloOetriav  airei<8ex°/u-ei/0h 
'anxiously  waiting  for  the  adoption,"  the  former 
word  appears  to  be  used  -in  a  sense  different  from 
that  which  it.  bears  in  ver.  15,  and  to  signify  the 
consummation  of  the  act  there  mentioned;  in  which 
point  of  view  it  is  conceived  to  apply  to  the  two- 
fold ceremony  among  the  Romans.  The  one  was  the 
private  act,  between  the  parties;  and  if  the  per- 
son to  be  adopted  was  not  already  the  slave  of  the 
adopter,  this  private  transaction  involved  the  pur- 
chase of  him  from  his  parents,  when  practicable. 
In  this  manner  Cains  and  Lucius  were  purchased 
from  their  father  A grippa  before  their  adoption  by 
Augustus.  The  other  was  the  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  act  on  the  part  of  the  adopter,  when 
the  adopted  person  was  solemnly  avowed  and 
declared  to  be  his  son.  The  peculiar  force  and 
propriety  of  such  an  allusion  in  an  epistle  to  the 
Romans  must  be  very  evident. 

In  Gal.  iy.  5,  (>,  there  is  a  very  clear  allusion 
to  the  privilege  of  adopted  slaves  to  address  their 
former  master  by  the  endearing  title  of  Abba,  or 
Father.  Sehlen  has  si.mvn  that  slaves  were  not 
allowed  to  use  this  word  in  addressing  the  master 
of  the  family  to  which  they  belonged,  nor  the 
corresponding  title  of  Mama,  mother,  when  speak- 
ing to  th  n\'\\tj)e  (Succ.  in  Bona  De- 
funct, secuiul.  Uebr.  c.  iv.). 

A  more  minute  investigation  than  would  1  ierO 
be  in  place,  might  discover  Other  allusions  to  the 

'•in    of    adoption.       The    ideas    and     u 
connected  with  the  adoption  of  an  official  sue- 
ruid<  fi  'I  elsewhere  [Invemtitlkk j. 

AflORAIM  CDnnS  S  Sepi.'A5o,paV),a  town 
in  the  M)ulh  of  Judah,  i ■numerated  along  with 
Hebron  and  Maieshab,  as  one  ol'  the  cities  forti- 
fied by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  D).  Under  the 
name  of  Adora  i  I  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha 
1  Mace.  \  i  vl   also  often   by  Josephus 

Antiq.  viii.  10,  1;  xiii.  6,  1.  L5,  \{  Ihll.  Jud. 
i.  2,  <i.  -,  I  ,  who  usually  connects  Adora  with 
Mai'  it.'  i  o.'  the  lab  i  Idumaaa.     It  was 

captured    bj    Hyrcai  tie  '.ime  with 

Mai  I     rebuilt    by   GabijiMU       J  «epL 

Antiq.  xiii.  '•'•  1  ;  xiv,  •'>.  '■>  >.  Thia  town  doen  not 
iccur  in  any  writer  after  Josephus,  until   the  re 


ceni  researches  of  Dr.  Robinson,  who  discovered 
it  under  the  name  of  Dura,  the  tirst  feeble  letter 
having  been  dropped.  It  is  situated  five  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  Hebron,  and  is  a  large  village, 
seated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  cultivated  hi] 
with  olive-groves  and  fields  of  grain  all  around. 
There  are  no  ruins  (Robinson's  Bib.  Researches, 
iii.  2-5). 

ADORATION.  This  word  is  compounded 
of  ad  '  to,'  and  os,  oris,  '  the  mouth,1  and  literally 
signifies  to  apply  he  hand  to  the  mouth,'  that  is, 
'to  kiss  the  hand.'  The  act  is  deseril>ed  in 
Scripture  as  one  of  worship.  Job  says  : — '  If 
I  had  beheld  the  sun  when  it  sinned,  or  the 
moon,  walking  in  brightness;  and  my  heart  had 
been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  had  kissed 
rny  hand ;  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be 
punished  by  the  judge7  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27). 
And  this  very  clearly  intimates  that  kissing  the 
hand  was  considered  an  overt  act  of  worship  in 
the  East.  So  Manutius  Felix  (De  Sacrifc.  cap. 
2,_ad  fin.)  remarks,  that  when  Cheilitis  observed 
the  statue  of  Serapis,  f  Ut  valgus  superstitiosus 
solet,  manum  ori  udmovens,  oscidum  labiis 
prcssit ;  according  to  the  custom  of  the  super- 
stitious vulgar,  he  moved  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
and  kissed  it  with  his  lips.' 

The  same  act  was  used  as  a  mark  of  respect 
m  the  presence  of  kings  and  persons  high  in  office 
or  station.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  the  hand  was  not 
merely  kissed  and  then  withdrawn  from  the 
mouth,  but  held  continuously  before  or  upon  the 
mouth,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  such  texts 
as  Judg.  xviii.  Id;  Job  xxi.  5;  xxix.  i) ;  xl.  4  , 
Ps.  xxxix.  9;  in  which  '  laying  the  hand  upon 
the  mouth'  is  used  to  describe  the  highest  deiriee 
of  reverence  and  submission  ;  as  such,  tins  ]<os- 
ture  is  exhibited  on  the  monuments  of  Persia 
and  of  Egypt.  In  one  of  the  sculptures  at 
Persepolis  a  king  is  seated  on  his  throne,  and 
before  him  a  person  standing  in  a  bent  Justine, 
with   his   hand   laid   upon  his  muufli   as  he  aii 


dresses  the  sovereign    tig.  1).     Exactly  the  same 
attitude  is  observed  in  the  Bculpturea  at  The! 
where  one  person,  among  several  i  in  various 
cures  of  respect)  who  appear  before  I  ea  to 

be  registered,  has  his  band  placed  thus  submis- 
sively  upon  his  mouth  (^li^.  2  .     The  particular 

object  of  this  act    is   said  to  ha\  e  been   to    prevent 

the  breath  from  reaching  the  face  of  the  superior. 
]}ut  we  are  not  I  e  that  th 

iiien  purpose,  teeing  that  man]  i  iich 

originally  had  a  sjiecific  purj 
came  merely  conventional  nunki  of  -ukI 

homa  '•  under  g n  en  circumstani 

ADRA.     [Ajiab 

ADR  \  d\li  U  <  ll    f^T?*,    Aya 
is    mentioned,  r    with    Ana  nmelech,    ir 

2   King!    x\  ii.    ol.    ■  t  .  I  him* 
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worship  the  inhabitants  of  Sepharvaim  established 
in  Samaria,  when  they  were  transferred  thither  by 
the  king  of  Assyria,  and  whom  they  worshipped 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  children  by  fire.  This 
constitutes  the  whole  of  our  certain  knowledge  of 
this  idol.  With  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  the  two  most  probable  modes  of  interpreta- 
tion are  those  which  assume,  either  that,  as  the 
latter  half  of  the  word  is  evidently  Semitic,  the 
former  is  so  too,  and  that  it  means  the  magnificence 
of  the  king  (and  this  is  the  view  which  Gesenius 
now  favours) ;  or,  according  to  a  suggestion  first 
made  by  Reland  (in  his  Dissertat.  Miscell.  ii. 
113),  that  the  former  member  is  Assyrian,  and 
that  the  word  means  the  king  of  fire.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that,  although  it  has  been  disputed 
to  what  family  of  languages  the  Assyrian  be- 
longs, some  modern  scholars  incline  to  consider 
it  as  Medo-Persian  (Gesenius,  Geschichte  der 
Hebr.  Sprache,  p.  62),  and  that,  in  this  case,  the 
position  of  that  member  of  the  compound  which 
would  be  dependent  on  the  other  as  the  genitive, 
is  exactly  the  converse  of  that  which  is  necessary 
in  Hebrew  and  the  other  Syro-Arabian  languages. 
As  to  the  figure  under  which  this  idol  was 
worshipped,  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (cited  at 
length  in  Carpzov's  Apparatus,  p.  516)  asserts 
that  lie  was  adored  under  that  of  a  mule  ;  whereas 
Kimchi  says  it  was  under  that  of  a, peacock;  state- 
ments upon  which  little  reliance  can  be  placed. 
There  is  greater  unanimity  in  the  opinion  that 
the  power  adored  under  this  name  was  one  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  general  accordance  with  the 
astrological  character  of  the  Assyrian  idolatry 
(Gesenius,  Jesaia,  iii.  327,  seq.).  Selden  (De 
Diis  Syris,  i.  6)  and  others  have  identified  him 
with  Moloch,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
sacrifice  of  children  by  fire,  and  the  general  sig- 
nification of  the  name,  are  the  same  in  both. 
According,  then,  to  the  great  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  Moloch,  authorities  of  nearly  equal 
weight  may  be  adduced  for  the  opinion  that 
Adrammelech  represents  the  planet  Saturn,  or 
the  Sun:  the  kind  of  sacrifice  being  the  chief 
argument  in  favour  of  the  former  ;  the  etymology 
of  the  name  being  that  in  favour  of  the  latter 
[Moloch]. 

Selden  has  also  maintained  (De  Diis  Syris,  ii.  9) 
that  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech  are  only  dif- 
ferent names  of  one  and  the  same  idol.  The  con- 
trary, however,  is  asserted  by  most  ancient  autho- 
rities, and  by  Hyde,  Jurieu,  Gesenius,  and  others, 
among  the  modems.  No  argument  for  their 
identity  can  be  drawn  from  the  kethib,  .  in 
2  Kings  xvii.  31,  because  the  singular  7\wR 
is  not  found  in  prose  prior  to  the  Captivity  (and, 
even  if  it  were,  it  would  be  defectively  written 
heie,  of  which  there  is  only  one  instance  in  our 
present  text,  unless  when  it  has  a  prefix  or  suffix). 
Besides,  upwards  of  seventy  MSS.  .and  several 
early  editions  read  the  plural  D^  rvtf  in  the 
text,  here  (l)e  Rossi,  Var.  Lcct.  ad  loc.)  ;  and  it  is 
also  the  keri  of  our  printed  copies. — J.  N. 

2.  ADRAMMELECH,  one  of  the  sons  and 
murderers  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria  (2 
Kings  xix.  27  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38). 

ADRAMYTTIUM  rASpa/jiirTtov),  a  sea-port 
town  in  the  province  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  o\>- 
ix»;ite  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  and  an  Athenian  colony 
(Strabo,  xiii.  p. 606 ;  Herod,  vii.  42).  It  is  mentioned 
ui  Scripture  only  (Acts  xxvii.  2)  from  the  fact 


that  the  ship  in  which  Paul  embarked  at  Caesw 

as  a  prisoner  on  his  way  to  Italy,  belonged  to  Adiu 
myttium.  It  was  rare  to  find  a  vessel  going  direci 
from  Palestine  to  Italy.  The  usual  course  tftere- 
fore  was  tc  embark  in  some  ship  bound  to  one  on 
the  ports  of  Asia  Minor,  and  there  go  on  boaru 
a  vessel  sailing  for  Italy.  This  was  the  course 
taken  by  the  centurion  who  had  charge  of  Paul. 
The  ship  of  Adramyttium  took  them  to  Myra 
in  Lycia,  and  here  they  embarked  in  an 
Alexandrian  vessel  bound  for  Italy.  Some  com- 
mentators (Hammond,  Grotius,  Witsius,  &c.) 
strangely  suppose  that  Adrametum  in  Africa 
(Plin.  v.  3  ;  Ptol.  iv.  3)  was  the  port  to  which 
the  ship  belonged.  Adramyttium  is  still  called 
*  Adramyt."  It  is  built  on  a  hill,  contains  about 
1000  houses,  and  is  still  a  place  of  some  com 
merce  (Turner,  Tour,  iii.  265). 

ADRIATIC  SEA  QASplas,  Acts  xxvii.  27> 
This  name  is  now  confined  to  the  gulf  lying  be- 
tween Italy  on  one  side,  and  the  coasts  of  Dal- 
matia  and  Albania  on  the  other.  But  in  St. 
Paul's  time  it  extended  to  all  that  part  of  tlie 
Mediterranean  between  Crete  and  Sicily.  Thus 
Ptolemy  (iii.  16)  says  that  Sicily  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  and  that  Crete  was 
bounded  by  the  Adriatic  on  the  west ;  and  Strabo 
(ii.p.  1S5;  vii.  p.  488)  says  that  the  Ionian  gulf  was 
a  part  of  what  was  in  his  time  called  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  This  fact  is  of  importance,  as  relieving  us 
from  the  necessity  of  finding  the  island  of  Melita 
on  which  Paul  was  shipwrecked,  in  the  present 
Adriatic  gulf;  and  consequently  removing  the 
chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identificatu  i.  of 
that  island  with  the  present  Malta.  To  this  use 
it  has  been  skilfully  applied  by  Dr.  Falconer  in 
his  tractate  On  the  Voyage  of  St.  Paul. 

ADRIEL  fagTSh  the  fiock  °f  Godi  SeP*- 
'ASpiTjA),  the  person  to  whom  Saul  gave  in 
marriage  his  daughter  Merab,  who  had  been  ori- 
ginally promised  to  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  19). 
Five  sons  sprung  from  this  union,  who  were  taken 
to  make  up  the  number  of  Saul's  descendants, 
whose  lives,  on  the  principle  of  blood-revenge,  were 
required  by  the  Gibeonites  to  avenge  the  cruel ries 
which  Saul  had  exercised  towards  their  race 
[Gibeonites].  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  the  name  of 
Michal  occurs  as  the  mother  of  these  sons  of 
Adriel:  but  as  it  is  known  that  Merab,  and  not 
Michal,  was  the  wife  of  Adriel,  and  that  Michal 
had  never  any  children  (2  Sam.  vi.  23),  there 
only  remains  the  alternative  of  supposing  either 
that  Michal's  name  has  been  substituted  for 
Merab "s  by  some  ancient  copyist,  or  that  the  word 
which  properly  means  bare  (which  Michal  bare 
unto  Adriel),  should  be  rendered  brought  up  or 
educated  (which  Michal  brought  up  for  Adriel"). 
The  last  is  the  choice  of  our  public  version,  and 
also  of  the  Targum.  The  Jewish  writers  conclude 
that  Merab  died  early,  and  that  Michal  adopted 
her  sister's  children,  and  brought  them  up  for 
Adriel   (T.  Bab.  Sanhed.  fol.  19.  2).    But,  as  the 

word  mb"1  will  not  easily  take  any  other  sense 
than  *  site  bare'  the  change  of  names  seems  the 
easier  explanation. 

ADULLAM  (D)H$?;  Sept.  'OSoAAc^),  an 
old  city  (Gen.  xxxvii i.  1,  12,  20^  in  the  plain 
country  of  tbe  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  35),  and 
one  of  the  royal   cities  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh 
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xii.  15).  It  was  one  of  the  towns  which  Rehoboam 
fortified  (2  Chron.  xi.  7 ;  Micah  i.  15),  and  is  men- 
tioned after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30 ;  2  Mace. 
12,  38).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  state  that  it  ex- 
isted in  their  time  as  a  large  village,  ten  miles  to 
the  east  ct'  Eleutheropolis ;  but  they  follow  the 
Sept.  in  confounding  it  with  Eglon  (fl?^;. 
whereas  it  is  certain  that  these  were  different 
daces,  and  had  distinct  kings  in  the  time  of 
Joshua  (xii.  12,  15).  It  is  evident  that  Adullam 
was  one  of  the  cities  of '  the  valley,"  or  plain  between 
the  lull  country  of  Judah  and  the  sea  ;  and  from 
its  place  in  the  lists  of  names  (especially  2  Chron. 
xi.  8),  it  appears  not  to  have  been  far  from  the 
Philistine  city  of  Gath.  This  circumstance 
would  suggest  that  the  'cave  of  Adullam4  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  1.  to  which  David  withdrew  immediately 
from  (rath,  was  near  the  city  of  that  name.  But 
there  is  no  passage  of  Scripture  which  connects 
the  city  and  the  cave,  and  it  is  certainly  not  in 
a  plain  that  one  would  look  for  a  cave  capable 
of  affording  a  secure  retreat  to  400  men ;  nor 
has  any  such  cave  been  found  in  that  quarter. 
It  is  therefore  far  from  improbable  that  the  cave 
cf  Adullam  was  in  the  mountainous  wilderness 
in  the  west  of  Judah  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  where 
such  caves  occur,  and  where  the  western  names 
(as  Carmel)  are  sometimes  repeated.  This  con- 
jecture is  favoured  by  the  fact  that  the  usual 
haunts  of  David  were  in  this  quarter;  whence 
he  moved  into  the  land  of  Moab,  which  was  quite 
contiguous,  whereas  he  must  have  crossed  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  land,  if  the  cave  of  Adullam 
had  been  near  the  city  of  that  name.  Other 
reasons  occur  which  would  take  too  much  room 
to  state  :  but  the  result  is,  that  there  appears  at 
li  Dgth  good  grounds  for  the  local  tradition  which 
fixes  the  cave  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
although  there  is  no  certainty  with  regard  to 
the  particular  cave  usually  pointed  out.  Th( 
cave  so  designated  is  at  a  point  to  which  David 
was  far  more  likely  to  summon  his  parents,  whom 
he  intended  to  take  from  Bethlehem  into  MoaK 
than  to  any  place  in  the  western  plains.  It  is 
about  six  miles  south-west  of  Bethlehem,  in  the 
side  of  a  deep  ravine  (Wady  Khureitun)  which 
passes  below  the  Frank  mountain  [Herod ion] 
on  the  south.  It.  is  an  immense  natural  cavern, 
the  mouth  of  which  can  be  approached  only  on 
loot  along  the  side  of  the  cliff.  Irby  and  Man- 
gles, who  visited  it  without  being  aware  that  it 
was  the  reputed  cave  of  Adullam,  state  that  it 
■tuns  in  by  a  long  winding,  narrow  passage]  with 
small  chambers  or  cavities  on  either  side.  We 
soon  came  to  a  I  irge  chamber  with  natural  arches 
oi'  great  height ;  from  this  last  there  were  nu- 
merous passages,  leading  in  all  directions,  occa- 
sionally joined  by  others  at  right  angles,  and 
forming  a  perfeel  labyrinth,  which  our  guides  as- 
sured us  had  never  been  perfectly  explored,  the 
l>eople  being  afraid  of  losing  themselves.  The 
passa  rally  four  feet  high  by  three  feet 

wide,  and  were    all    on   a   level    with    each   other. 

There  were  a  few  petrifactions  where  we  were: 
nevertheli  rotto  was.  perfectl)  <  lean,  and 

the  air  pure  and  in  la,  pp.  3  10,  •'ill  .   It 

seems  probable   that  David,  as  a  native  of  Beth- 
.  well  acquainted  w  ith  tins 
remarkable  spot,  and  had  probably  often  availed 
uimsclf  of  its  shelter  when  out  with  his  fat 

fhx'kd.      It     would    ther-'Ve    naturally    occur    to 
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him  as  a  place  of  refuge  when  he  fled  from  Gath  $ 
and  his  purpose  of  forming  a  band  of  followers 
was  much  more  likely  to  be  realized  here,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  native  place,  than  in  the 
westward  plain,  where  the  citxj  of  Adullam  lay 
These  circumstances  have  considerable  weight, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  what  has  already 
been  adduced ;  but  the  question  is  one  which 
there  is  no  means  of  deciding  with  certainty. 

ADULTERY.  In  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word  adultery  denotes  the  sexual  intercourse  of 
a  married  woman  with  any  other  man  than  her 
husband,  or  of  a  mai  ried  man  with  any  other  woman 
than  his  wife.  But  the  crime  is  not  understood  in 
this  extent  among  Eastern  nations,  nor  was  it  so  un- 
derstood by  the  Jews.  With  them,  adultery  was  the 
act  whereby  any  married  man  was  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  having  a  spuriour  offspring  imposed  upon 
him.  An  adulterer  was,  therefore,  any  man  who 
had  illicit  intercourse  with  a  married  or  betrothed 
woman;  and  an  adulteress  was  a  betrothed  or  mar- 
ried woman  who  had  intercourse  with  any  other 
man  than  her  husband.  An  intercourse  between 
a  married  man  and  an  unmarried  woman  was  not, 
as  with  us,  deemed  adultery,  but  fornication — a 
great  sin,  but  not,  like  adultery,  involving  the 
contingency  of  polluting  a  descent,  of  turning 
aside  an  inheritance,  or  of  imposing  upon  a  man 
a  charge  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  Adultery 
was  thus  considered  a  great  social  wrong,  against 
which  society  protected  itself  by  much  severer 
penalties  than  attended  an  unchaste  act  not  in- 
volving the  same  contingencies. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  Oriental  limitation  of 
adultery  is  intimately  connected  with  the  exist- 
ence of  polygamy.     If  adultery  be  defined   as  a 
breach  of  the  marriage  covenant,  then,  where  the 
contract  is  between  one  man  and   one  womai 
in  Christian  countries,  the  man  as  much   as  tht- 
woman  infringes  the  covenant,  or  commits  ad 
ery,  by  every  act  of  intercourse  with   any  other 
woman:  but  where  polygamy  is  allowed — where 
the   husband    may    marry  other  wives,   and   rake 
to  himself  concubines  and   slaves,   the  man 
contract  cannot  and  does  not  convey  tothewomai 
a  legal  title  that   the   man  should    belong  to  he 
alone.     If,  therefore,  a   Jew   associated    with   a 
woman  who  was  not   his  wife,  his  concubine,  or 
his  slave,  he  was  guilty  of  unchastity,  but  •■ 
mitted  no  offence  which   \za\^  a  wile  reason  to 
complain  thai  her  legal  rights  bad  been  infringed. 
It',  however,  the  woman  with  whom    he  associated 
Was  the  wife  of  another,  he  was  guilty  of  adultery 
■ — not  by  infringing  his  own  marriage  covenant, 

but   by  causing   a    breach   of  that    which    el 

between  that  woman  and  her  husband    M 

Mosdische*  Rechi.  art.  "i-V.);  Jahns 

th.  i.  b.  %  6  183).      Bj  thus  excluding  from 

name    and    punishment   of   adult<  i  v.    tl  • 

which  did  not  involve  the  enormous  wron     ol 
imposing  upon  a  man  a  supposititious  oflsprii 
a  nation  where  the  succession  to  landed 

went  entirely  by  birth,  so  that  a  father   COulu 

by  his  testament  alienate  it  from  am  on< 

ard<  d  as  his  s<>n — the  law   w 
L<  .,    te\  ei  ify    than    if    the    inferior 
been   included,  to  punish  the  crime  with  death. 
It  •  r  die  pr  ^ 

polygamy  has  similarly  operated  in  lin 
crime—  not,  perhaps,  that   the  Ian  .   as- 

ns  that  punishment,  but  it  recognises  the  n^lu 
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of  tie  injured  party  to  indict  it,  and,  in  fact, 
leaves  it,  in  a  great  degree,  in  his  hands.  Now 
death  was  the  punishment  of  adultery  before  the 
time  of  Moses;  and  if  he  had  assigned  a  less  pu- 
nishment, his  law  would  have  been  inoperative, 
for  private  vengeance,  sanctioned  by  usage,  would 
still  have  inflicted  death.  But  by  adopting  it 
into  the  law,  those  restrictions  were  imposed  upon 
its  operation  which  necessarily  arise  when  the  calm 
inquiry  of  public  justice  is  substituted  for  the  im- 
pulsive action  of  excited  hands.  Thus,  death  would 
be  less  frequently  inflicted  ;  and  that  this  effect 
followed  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  fact  that  the 
whole  biblical  history  offers  no  example  of  capital 
punishment  for  the  crime.  Indeed,  Lightfoot  goes 
farther,  and  remarks,  'I  do  not  remember  that  I 
have  anywnere,  in  the  Jewish  Pandect,  met  with 
an  example  of  a  wife  punished  for  adultery  with 
dearh.  There  is  mention  (  T.  Hieros.  Sanhed.  2 12) 
of  the  daughter  of  a  certain  priest  burned  for 
committing  fornication  in  her  father's  house ;  but 
she  was  not  married1  (Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  xix.  8). 
Eventually,  divorce  superseded  all  other  punish- 
ment. There  are  indeed  some  grounds  for  thinking 
that  this  had  happened  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  we  throw  it  out  as  a  matter  of  inquiry,  whe- 
ther the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  in  attempting  to 
entrap  Christ  in  the  matter  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery,  did  not  intend  to  put  him  between 
the  alternatives  of  either  declaring  for  the  revival 
of  a  practice  which  had  already  become  obsolete, 
but  which  the  law  was  supposed  to  command; 
or,  of  giving  his  sanction  to  the  apparent  infrac- 
tion of  the  law,  which  the  substitution  of  divorce 
involved  (John  viii.  1-11).  In  Matt.  v.  32,  Christ 
seems  to  assume  that  the  practice  of  divorce  for 
adultery  already  existed.  In  later  times,  it  cer- 
tainly did;  and  Jews  who  were  averse  to  part 
with  their  adulterous  wives,  were  compelled  to 
put.  them  away  (Maimon.  in  Gerashin,  c.  2).  In 
the  passage  just  referred  to,  our  Lord  does  not  ap- 
pear to  render  di  voice  compulsory,  even  in  case  of 
adulters ;  he  only  permits  it  in  that  case  alone, 
by  forbidding  it  in  every  other. 

In  the  -law  which  assigns  the  punishment  of 
death  to  adultery  (Lev.  xx.  10),  the  mode  in 
which  that  punishment  should  be  inflicted  is  not 
specified,  because  it  was  known  from  custom.  It 
was  not,  however,  strangulation,  as  the  Talmud- 
ists  contend,  but  stoning,  as  we  may  learn 
from  various  passages  of  Scripture  (e.  g.  Ezek. 
xvi.  3S,  40  ;  John  viii.  5)  ;  and  as,  in  fact,  Moses 
himself  testifies,  if  we  compare  Exod.  xxxi.  14; 
xxxv.  2 ;  with  Num.  xv.  35,  36.  If  the  adulteress 
was  a  slave,  the  guilty  parties  were  both  scourged 
with  a  leathern  whip  (mp2),  the  number  of 
blows  not  exceeding  forty.  In  this  instance  the 
adulterer,  in  addition  to  the  scourging,  was  sub- 
ject to  the  further  penalty  of  bringing  a  trespass 
offering  (a  ram)  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  to 
be  offered  in  his  behalf  by  the  priest  (Lev.  xix. 
20-22;.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  into  the  reasons 
•»f  this  distinction  in  favour  of  the  slave,  may  con- 
llt  Michael  is  (Moshisches  Recht.  art.  261).  We 
only  observe  that  the  Moslem  law,  derived  from 
old  Arabian  usage,  only  inflicts  upon  a  slave,  for 
this  and  other  crimes,  half  the  punishment  in- 
curred by  a  free  person. 

It  Beema  th;it  the  Roman  law  made  the  same 
important  distinction  with  the  Hebrew,  between 
the   infidelity   of  rhr  husband   and  of  the   *'<e. 


'  Adultery'  was  defined  by  the  civilians  to  be  th« 
violation  of  another  man's  bed  (violatio  tort 
alicni);  so  that  the  infidelity  of  the  husband 
could  not  constitute  the  offence.  The  more  an- 
cient laws  of  Rome,  which  were  very  severe 
against  the  offence  of  the  wife,  were  silent  as  to 
that  of  the  husband.  The  offence  was  not  capital 
until  made  so  by  Constantine,  in  imitation  of  the 
Jewish  law ;  but  under  Leo  and  Marcian  the 
penalty  was  abated  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  or 
cutting  off  the  no.e ;  and,  under  Justinian,  the 
further  mitigation  was  granted  to  the  woman, 
that  she  was.;,  only  to  be  scourged,  to  lose  hei 
dower,  and  to  oe  shut  up  in  a  convent. 

The  punishment  of  cutting  off  the  nose  bring* 
to  mind  the  passage  in  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xxiii.  25),  after,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  reprov- 
ing Israel  and  Judah  for  their  adulteries  (i.  e. 
idolatries)  with  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans, 
threatens  the  punishment — '  they  shall  take  away 
thy  nose  and  thy  ears,'  which  Jerome  states  was 
actually  the  punishment  of  adultery  in  those  na- 
tions. One  or  both  of  these  mutilations,  most 
generally  that  of  the  nose,  were  also  inflicted  by 
other  nations,  as  the  Persians  and  Egyptians,  and 
even  the  Romans  ;  but  we  suspect  that  among  the 
former,  as  wit1  the  latter,  it  was  less  a  judicial 
punishment  than  a  summary  infliction  by  the 
aggrieved  party.  It  is  more  than  once  alluded  ta 
as  such  by  the  Roman  poets  :  thus  Martial  asks, 
'  Quis  tibi  persuasit  nares  abscindere  maecho  V 
and  in  Virgil  (2En.  vi.  496)  we  read — 

'  Ora,  manusque  ambas,  populataque  tempora 
raptis 
Auribus,  et  truncas  inhonesto  vulnere  nares/ 
It  would  also  seem  that  these  mutilations  were 
more   usually   inflicted   on   the   male  than    the 
female  adulterer.     In  Egypt,  however,  cutting  off 
the  nose  was  the  female  punishment,  and  the  man 
was  beaten  terribly  with  rods  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  89, 
90).     The  respect  with  which  the  conjugal  union 
was  treated  in  that  country  in  the  earliest  times 
is  manifested  in  the  li^story  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xii.  19). 

ADULTERY.  TRIAL  OF.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaical  legislation 
to  suppose  that  the  trial  of  the  suspected  wife 
by  the  bitter  water,  called  the  Water  of  Jea- 
lousy, was  by  it  first  produced.  It  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  mitigate  the  evils  of, 
and  to  bring  under  legal  control,  an  old  custom 
which  could  not  be  entirely  abrogated.  The  ori- 
ginal usage,  which  it  was  designed  to  mitigate, 
was  probably  of  the  kind  which  we  still  find  in 
Western  Africa ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  may 
suggest  the  real  points  of  the  evil  which  the  law 
of  Moses  was  designed  to  rectify,  and  the  real  ad- 
vantages which  it  was  calculated  to  secure.  The 
matter  deserves  particular  attention,  •  inasmuch 
as  it  relates  to  the  only  ordeal  in  use  among  the 
Israelite's,  or  sanctioned  by  their  law.  The  illus- 
trative details  of  the  Trial  by  Red  Water,  as  it  is 
called,  vary  among  different  nations,  in  minute 
particulars,  which  it  would  be  tiresome  to  distin- 
guish. The  substantial  facts  may  be  embodied 
in  one  statement: —  • 

The  ordeal  is,  in  some  tribes,  confined  to  th« 
case  of  adultery ,  but  in  others  it  is  used  in  all  cases. 
Differences,  rather  than  resemblances,  must  indi- 
cate the  particular  points  in  which  the  Mosaical 
law,  while  retaining  the  form,  abandoned  the  sub- 
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stance  ind  obviated  the  eiils  of  this  institution. 

The  (!  fferences  are  in  fact,  all-important.  In 
Africa  the  drink  is  po  sonous,  and  calculated  to  pro- 
duce theetl'ects  winch  the  oath  imprecates;  whereas 
the  'water  of."  jealousy,'  however  unpleasant,  was 
prepared  in  a  prescribed  manner,  with  ingredients 
known  to  all  to  be  perfectly  innocuous.  It  could  not 
therefore  injure  the  innocent;  and  its  action  upon 
the  guilty  must  have  resulted  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  committed  a  horrible  perjury,  which 
crime,  when  the  oath  was  so  solemnly  confirmed 
by  the  draught,  and  attended  by  such  awful  im- 
precations, was  believed  to  be  visitable  with  im- 
mediate death  from  heaven.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  inculcated,  that  in  the  African  examples 
the  etlect  is  not  ascribed  to  the  -drink,  but  to  a 
supernatural  visitation  upon  a  perjury  which  the 
confirmation  of  the  oath-drink  renders  so  awful. 
This  name  of  'oath-drink'  is  commonly  applied 
to  it  on  the  Gold  Coast.  And  it  was,  doubtless, 
to  strengthen  such  an  impression  that  this  awful 
drink,  so  much  dreaded  in  Africa,  was  with  the 
Jews  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  only  ordeal 
trial  among  them.  On  the  Gold  Coast  the  oath- 
drink  (not,  of  course,  poisonous)  is  used  as  a 
confirmation  of  all  oaths,  not  only  oaths  of  purga- 
tion, but  of  accusation,  or  even  of  obligation.  In 
all  cases  it  is  accompanied  with  an  imprecation 
that  the  Fetish  may  destroy  them  if  they  speak 
untruly,  or  do  not  perform  the  terms  of  their 
obligation;  and  it  is  firmly  believed  that  no  one 
who  is  perjured  under  thisform  of  oath  will  live 
an  hour  (Villault;  Bosman).  Doubtless  the  im- 
pression with  respect  to  this  more  ordinary  oath- 
drink  is  derived  from  observation  of  the  effects 
attending  the  drink  used  in  the  actual  ordeal ; 
and  it  is  our  object  to  show  that  the  popular 
and  g<  neral  opinion  regards  such  an  oatli  as  of 
so  solemn  a  nature  that  perjury  is  sure  to  bring 
down  immediate  punishment.  The  red-water  as 
an  ordeal  is  confined  to  crimes  of  the  worst  class. 
.These  are  murder,  adultery,  witchcraft.  Perhaps 
this  arises  less  from  choice  than  from  the  fact  that 
such  crimes  are  not  only  the  highest,  but  are  the 
least  capable  of  that  direct  proof  for  which  the 
ordeal  is  intended  as  a  substitute.  A  party  is 
accused  :  if  he  denies  the  crime,  lie  is  required 
to  drink  the  red  v.-;i!er.  and,  on  refusing,  is  deemed 
guilty  of  the  offence.  The  trial  is  so  much 
dreaded  that  innocent  persons  often  confess  them- 
selves guilty,  in  order  to  avoid  it.  And  yet, 
the  immediate  effect  is  supposed  to  result  less 
from  the  water  itself  than  from  the  terrible  oath 
with  which  it  is  drunk;  for  there  are  instances 
which  show  that  the  draught  is  the  seal  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  most  solemn  oath  which  barbarous  ima- 
ginations have  been  able  to  devise;  and  in  kind  it 
it  the  same — if  we  may  be  forgiven  the  familiar 
illustration  -which  ;■>  heard  but  too  often  in  our 
own  land,  -May  this  drink  be  my  poison,  if — .'  So 
the  person  who  drinks  the  red  water  invokes  the 
Fetish     I  him    if     he     is    really    guilty 

of  the  offence  with  which  he   is  charged.     The 
drink  is  made  by  an  infusion  in  water  of  ; 
of    a    certain    tree,    or   of    herbs.       It    is    highly 
poisonous   in   i's'l;';  and,  jff  rightly  prepared, 
only  chance  of  escape  is  the  rejection  of  il  bj 
stomach,  in  which  ease  the  party  ii  deemed  inno- 

■ens  ble  i  BF  :t,  which  can  only  be  the  case  w 
the  priests    jo  to  call  rho  have  the  ma- 


nagement of  the  matter,  are  influenced  by  private 
considerations,  or  by  refeience  to  the  probabilities 
of  the  case,  to  prepare  the  draught  with  a  view  to 
acquittal.  The  imprecations  upon  the  accused  if 
he  be  guilty,  are  repeated  in  an  awful  manner  by 
the  priests,  and  the  effect  is  watched  very  keenly. 
If  the  party  seems  affected  by  the  draught,  like 
one  intoxicated,  and  begins  to  foam  at  the  mouth, 
he  is  considered  undoubtedly  guilty,  and  is  slain 
on  the  spot;  or  else  he  is  left  to  the  opeiation  of 
the  poisonous  draught,  which  causes  the  belly  to 
swell  and  burst,  and  occasions  death  ,' Barhot, 
p.  126;  Bosman,  p.  148;  Artus,  in  De  Bry,  vi.  62; 
Villault,  p.  l(M ;  Corry's  Windward  Coast,  p.  71 ; 
Church  Missionary  Paper,  No.  17  ;  Davis's 
Journal,  p.  24). 

The  resemblances  and  the  differences  between 
this  and  the  trial  by  bitter  water,  as  described  in 
Num.  v.  11-31,  will  be  apparent  on  comparison. 
The  object,  namely,  to  discover  a  crime  incapable 
of  being  proved  by  evidence,  is  the  same  ;  the  oatli, 
and  a  draught  as  its  sanction,  are  essentially  the 
same  ;  and  similar  also  are  the  eti'ects  upon  the 
guilty.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  pre-existing 
custom  to  have  been  analogous  to  that  which  has 
been  described,  similar  practices  may  be  produced 
from  other  quarters.  Hesiod,  in  *  is  J'heooonia,  re- 
ports that  when  a  falsehood  had  been  told  by  any 
of  the  gods,  Jupiter  was  wont  to  send  Iris  to  bring 
some  water  out  of  the  river  Styx  in  a  golden 
vessel ;  upon  this  an  oath  was  taken,  and  it'  the  god 
swore  falsely,  he  remained  for  a  whole  year  without 
life  or  motion.  Theie  was  an  ancient  temple 
in  Sicily,  in  which  were  two  very  deep  basins, 
called  Delli,  always  full  of  hot  and  sulphurous 
water,  but  never  running  over.  Here  the  more 
solemn  oatlfs  were  taken  ;  and  perjuries  were  im- 
mediately punished  most  severely  (Diod.  Sic.  xi. 
67).  This  is  also  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Silius 
Italicus,  Virgil,  and  Macrobius;  and  from  the 
first  it  would  seem  that  the  oath  was  written  ujxm 
a  ticket  and  cast  into  the  water.  The  ticket 
floated  if  the  oath  was  true,  and  sunk  if  it  was 
false.  In  the  latter  case  the  punishment  which 
followed  was  considered  as  an  act  of  Divine  ven- 
geance. 

The  result  of  these  views  and  illustrations  wilj 
be.  that  the  trial  for  suspected  adultery  by  the  bit- 
ter water  amounted  to  this — that  a  woman  sus- 
pected of  adultery  by  her  husband  was  allowed  to 
repel  the  charge  by  a  public  oath  of  rmrgation. 
which  oath  was  designedly  made  m  »  i«mn  in  it- 
self, and  was  attended  by  sucn  awful  circum- 
stances, that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely 
that  it  would  be  dared  by  any  woman  not  sup- 
ported by  the  cons  n  of  innocence.  And 
the  fact  that  no  instance  of  the  actual  appli- 
cation of  the  ordeal  occurs  in  Scripture,  affords 
some  countenance  to  the  assertion  of  the  Jewish 

writers— thai    the  trial   was   so   much   dreaded    by 
the  women,  th.it    those  who  were   really   guilt} 
nerally  avoided   it   by  confession;  and  tha(  thus 
the  trial  itself  early  fell  into  disuse.     Ami 
we  have  supposed,  this  mode  {)\'  trial  was 
tolerated   bj    Moses,   the   altin  f  it 

must  h.i.  d  and  int.  nil-  d  by  him.    h 

later  times,  'iiderti.  it  was  disputed  in  tin-  J< 
schools, v. bcthei   the  husband  was  bound  to] 

his  w  it'e  to  this  extremity,  i 
not  law  ful  for  him  t»<  conn 
a-  t,  if  he  wen         ;       ned.     T!  i  MB     h  Ikj 
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held  that  lie  was  bound  by  his  duty  tq  prosecute, 
while  others  maintained  that  it  was  left  to  his 
pleasure  ('/'.  Hieros.  tit.  Sotak,  fol.  16,  2). 

Ftom  the  same  source  we  learn  that  this  form 
of  trial  was  finally  abrogated  about  forty  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  reason 
assigned  is,  that  the  men  themselves  were  at  that 
time  generally  adulterous ;  anil  that  God  would 
not  fulfil  the  imprecations  of  the  ordeal  oath  upon 
the  wife  while  the  husband  was  guilty  of  the 
same  crime  (John  viii.  l-8\ 

Adi  i/riiiiv,  in'  the  symbolical  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  means  idolatry  and  apostacy  from 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  (Jer.  iii.  S,  9;  Ezek. 
xvi.  32  :  xxiii.  37  ;  also  Rev.  ii.  22).  Hence  an 
Adulteress  meant  an  apostate  church  or  c'ty,  par- 
ticularly '  the  daughter,  of  Jerusalem,"  or  the 
Jewish  church  and  people  (Isa.  i.  21  ;  Jer.  iii.  6, 
8,  0  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  22;  xxiii.  7).  This  figure  resulted 
from  the  primary  one,  which  describes  the  conr 
nection  between  God  and  his  separated  people  as 
a  marriage  between  him  and  them.  By  an  appli- 
cation of  the  same  figure,  '  An  adulterous  genera- 
tion '  (Matt.  xii.  39  ;  xvi.  4 ;  Mark  viii.  3S) 
means  a  faithless  and  impious  generation. 

ADUMMIM  (DWK  ;  Sept.  'ASa^uV ;  va- 
rious readings  are'3ASo/xfx(fi  ,'AbojUjUj,  and  'E5&>- 
ut,u),  a  place  which  is  only  twice  named  in  Scrip- 
ture. Once  (Josh.  xv.  7),  where,  from  the  context, 
it  seems  to  indicate  the  border  between  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  and  that  it  was  an  ascending  road 
EWN  i"6y»)  between  Gilgal  (and  also  Jeri- 
cho! and  Jerusalem.  The  second  notice  (Josh. 
xv  iii.  17)  adds  no  further  information,  but  repeats 
'  the  o scent  to  Adummim.1  Most  commentators  take 
the  name  to  mean  the  2~>laee  of  blood  (from  the  Heb. 
DT  I,  and  follow  Jerome,  who  finds  the  place  in 
the  dangerous  or  mountainous  part  of  the  road 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  supposes  that 
it  was  so  called  from  the  frequent  effusion  of 
blood  by  the  robbers,  by  whom  it  was  much  infested. 
In  his  time  it  was  called  corruptly  Mali  domin; 
in  Greek,  'Avafia  ;  in  Latin,  Ascensus  rufforunu 
sive  robentium.  These  are  curious  interpretations 
)f  the  original  word,  which  is  most  likely  from 
CnX.  and  merely  denotes  the  redness  of  the  soil 
or  rock.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  traveller 
mentions  the  geological  aspect  of  the  spot,  and 
therefore  this  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  probable 
conjecture.  However,  as  a  difficult  pass  in  a  de- 
solate rocky  region,  between  important  cities,  the 
part  of  the  road  indicated  by  Jerome,  and  all  after 
him,  was  as  likely  to  be  infested  by  robbers  in 
earlier  times  as  in  those  of  Jerome  and  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Indeed,  the  character  of  the  road  was  so 
notorious,  that  Christ  lays  the  scene  of  the  parable 
of  the  good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.)  upon  it ;  and  Je- 
rome informs  us  that  Adummim  or  Adommim  was 
believed  to  be  the  place  where  the  traveller  (taken 
as  a  real  person)  '  fell  among  thieves.1  He  adds 
that  a  fort  and  garrison  was  maintained  here  for 
the  safeguard  of  travellers  (Jerome,  in  Loc.  Heb. 
Addomim,  et  in  Epit.  Paula').  The  travellers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  noticed 
the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and  supposed  it  the  same  as 
that  mentioned  by  Jerome  (Zuallart.  iv.  30) ;  but 
the  judicious  Nau  (  Voyage  Nouveau  de  la  Terre- 
Saaite,  p.  319)  perceived  that  this  castle  belonged 
to  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Not  far  from  this 
■pot  was  a  khan,  called  the  '  Samaritan's  khan ' 


(le  Iihtin  du  Sqmgritairi),  in  the  belief  that  * 
was  tlie  k  inn'  to  which  the  Samaritan  brought  tlir 
wounded  traveller.  The  travellers  of  the  present 
century  mention  the  spot  and  neighbourhood 
nearly  in  the  same  teims  as  those  of  older  date; 
and  describe  the  ruins  as  those  of  '  a  convent 
and  a  khan'  'Hardy,  193).  They  all  represent 
the  road  as  still  infested  by  robbers,  from  whom 
some  of  them  (as  Sir  F.  Henniker)  have  not 
escaped  without  danger.  The  place  thus  indi- 
cated is  about  eight  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and 
four  from  Jericho. 

ADVOCATE  ( Jlapd.KAr)Tos),  one  who  pleads  the 
cause  of  another ;  also  one  who  exhorts,  defends, 
comforts,  prays  for  another.  It  is  an  appellation 
given  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  Christ  (John  xiv.  16; 
xv.  26 ;  xvi.  7),  and  to  Christ  himself  by  an 
apostle  (1  John  ii.  1  ;  see  also  Rom.  viii.  34 ; 
Heb.  vii.  25). 

In  the  forensic  sense,  advocates  or  pleaders  were 
not  known  to  the  Jews  until  they  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  were  obliged  to 
transact  their  law  affairs  after  the  Roman  manner. 
Being  then  little  conversant  with  the  Roman 
laws,  and  with  the  forms  of  the  jurists,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  them,  in  pleading  a  cause  before  the 
Roman  magistrates,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
a  Roman  lawyer  or  advocate,  who  was  well  versed 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  (Otti  Spicil. 
Crim.  p.  325).  In  all  the  Roman  provinces  such 
men  were  found,  wdio  devoted  their  time  and  labour 
to  the  pleading  of  causes  and  the  transacting  of 
other  legal  business  in  the  provincial  courts  (Lam- 
prid.  Vit.  Alex.  Sev.  c.  44).  It  also  appears  (Cic. 
pro  Ceelio,  c.  30)  that  many  Roman  youths  wlio 
had  devoted  themselves  to  forensic  business  used 
to  rejjair  to  the  provinces  with  the  consuls  and 
praetors,  in  order,  by  managing  the  causes  of  the 
provincials,  to  tit  themselves  for  more  important 
ones  at  Rome.  Such  an  advocate  was  Tertullue, 
whom  the  Jews  employed  to  accuse  Paul  before 
Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  1) ;  for  although  'Prjrccp,  the 
term  applied  to  him,  signifies  primarily  an  orator 
or  speaker,  yet  it  also  denotes  a  pleader  or  advo- 
cate (Kuinoel,  Comment,  and  Bloomfield,  Receits. 
Synopt.  ad  Act.  xxiv.  2)    [Accuser]. 

ADYTUM,  that  which  is  inaccessible  or  im 
penetrable :  and  hence  considered  as  descriptive 
of  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
and  of  the  innermost  chambers,  or  penetralia,  of 
other  edifices  accounted  sacred,  anil  of  the  secret 
places  to  which  the  priests  only  were  admitted. 
It  is  used  metaphorically  by  ecclesiastical  writers, 
and  employed  to  signify  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  a  man,  and  sometimes  the  deep,  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  Divine  word. — H.  S. 

.EGYPT.     [Egypt.] 

JELIA  CAPITOLINA.     [Jerusalem.] 

^ENON  (AjW,  from  ]))%  fountain;  Buxt. 
Lex.  Ch.  Rab.  Talm.  1601),  the  name  of  a  place 
near  Salem,  where  John  baptized  (John  iii.  23s) ; 
the  reason  given,  '  because  there'  was  much  wate) 
there,"  would  suggest  that  he  baptized  at  the 
springs  from  which  the  place  took  its  name.  On 
the  situation  of  .Enon  nothing  certain  has  been 
determined,  although  Eusebius  places  it  eight 
Roman  miles  south  of  Scythopolis  (Bethshan^ 
and  fifty-three  north-east  of  Jesusalem. 

./ERA.  •  [Chronology.] 

.-ETHIOPIA.     [Ethiopia.! 
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AFFINITY  is  relationship  by  marriage,  as 
distinguished  from  consanguinity,  wnich  is  rela- 
tionship by  blood.  Marriages  between  persons 
thus  1  elated,  in  various  degrees,  which  previous 
usage,  in  different  conditions  of  society,  bad  al- 
lowed, were  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses.  These 
degrees  are  enumerated  in  Lev.  xviii.  7,  sq.  The 
examples  before  the  law  are  those  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  who,  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  required, 
married  their  own  sisters.  Abraham  married 
Sirah,  the  daughter  of  his  father  by  another  wife  : 
and  Jacob  married  the  two  sisters  Leah  and 
Rachel.  In  the  first,  instance,  and  even  in  the 
second,  there  was  an  obvious  consanguinity,  and 
only  the  last  offered  a  previous  relationship  of 
affinity  merely.  So  also,  in  the  prohibition  of  the 
law,  a  consanguinity  can  be  traced  in  what  are 
usually  set  down  as  degrees  of  affinity  merely. 
The  degrees  of  real  affinity  interdicted  are,  that  a 
man  shall  not  (noi  a  woman  in  the  correspond- 
ing relations)  marry — 1.  his  father's  widow  (not 
his  own  mother);  2.  the  daughter  of  his  lather's 
wife  by  another  husband  ;  3.  the  widow  of  his 
paternal  uncle;  4.  nor  his  brother"?  widow  if  he 
lias  left  children  by  her ;  but,  if  not,  he  was 
bound  to  marry  her  to  raise  up  children  to  his 
deceased  brother  [Levikate  Law].  The  other 
restrictions  are  connected  with  the  condition  of 
polygamy,'  and  they  prohibit  a  man  from  having 
— 1.  a  mother  and  her  daughter  for  wives  at 
the  same  time ;  2.  or  two  sisters  for  wives  at 
the  same  time.  These  prohibitions,  although 
founded  in  Oriental  notions,  adapted  to  a  parti- 
cular condition  of  society,  and  connected  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Levitical  marriage  law, 
have  been  imported  wholesale  into  our  canon  law. 
Tiie  fitness  of  this  is  doubted  by  many:  but  as, 
apart  from  any  moral  questions,  the  prohibited 
marriages  are  such  as  i'ew  would,  in  the  present 
condition  of  European  society,  desire  to  contract, 
and  such  as  would-be  deemed  repugnant  to  good 
taste  and  correct  manners,  there  is  little  real 
matter  of  regret  in  this  adoption  of  the  Levitical 
aw.  Indeed,  the  ol ejections  to  this  adoption  have 
rested  chiefly  upon  one  point  ;  and  that  happens 
to  be  a  point  in  which  the  law  itself  happens  to 
have  been  egregiously  misunderstood.  This  is  in 
the  injunction  which,  under  permitted  polygamy, 
forbade  a  man  to  have  two  sisters  at  once  ;  an  in- 
junction which  has  been  construed,  under  the 
Christian  law,  which  allows  but  one  wife,  to  apply 
equally  to  the  case  of  a  man  marrying  the  sister 
of  a  deceased  wife.  The  law  itself,  however,  is  so 
plain,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  its  true 
object — concerning  which  nearly  all  commentators 
are  agreed — could  have  been  thus  interpreted.  It 
is  rendered  in  our  version,  '  Neither  shalt  thou 
take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to  vex  her.  to  uncover 
her  nakedness,  beside  tin-  oilier  in  her  lifetime? 
Clear  as  this  seems,  it    is   still  clearer  if,  with 

Gesenius,    and    other-;,    we    take    the    word    TIV, 

rendered  to  vex,  to  mean  to  rival,  as  in  the 
Bept  ,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate.  The  Targum  of 
Jonathan,  the  Mishna,  and  the  celebrated  Jewish 
oommentatoi  i  Jarchi  and  Hen  Ueron,  are  satisfied 
riiat  ttoo  ristei  sure  intended;  and  there 

•r»:ns  an  obvious  d  prevent  the  occurrence 

of  ouch  un  einly  jealousies  and  contentions  be- 
tween sister-wives  as  embittered  the  life  of  .Jacob 
—the  father  of  the  twelve  tribes.  The  more 
reconditi  I  tcted.  with  rather 


ungentle  violence  to  rhe  principles  of  Hebrew 
construction,  by  making  '  vex  her  '  the  antece- 
dent of  '  in  her  lifetime,'  instead  of  '  take  her 
sister  to  her,  in  her  lifetime.'  Under  this  view 
it  is  explained,  that  the  married  sister  should 
not  be  '  vexed '  in  her  lifetime  by  the  prosi**t 
that  her  sister  might  succeed  her.  It.  mav  be 
safely  said  that  such  an  idea  would  never 
have  occurred  in  the  East,  where  unmarried 
sisters  are  far  more  rarely  than  in  Europe  thought 
into  such  acquaintance  with  the  husband  of  the 
married  sister  as  to  give  occasion  for  such  •  vex- 
ation' or  <  rivalry'  as  this.  Yet,  this  view  of 
the  matter,  which  is  completely  exploded  among 
sound  biblical  critics, has  received  the  sanction  of 
several  Christian  Councils  (Condi.  Illiber.  can 
61;  Aurat.  can.  17 ;  Aitzer.  can.  30);  and  is 
perhaps  not  calculated  to  do  much  harm,  ex- 
cept under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  except 
as  it  may  prove  a  snare  to  some  sinceie  l>ul 
weak  consciences.  It  may  lie  remarked,  that  in 
those  codes  of  law  which  most  resemble  that  oi 
Moses  on  the  general  subject,  no  prohibition  of 
the  marriage  of  two  sisters  in  succession  can  be 
found. 

AFFIRMATIVES.     Among  the  Jews  the  for- 
mula   of   assent    or    affirmation    was    mS**!    ;2 
(rv   fliras,  thou  hast  said,  or,   thou  hast  righVy 
said.     It  is  stated  by  Aryda  and  others  tha; 
is  the  prevailing  mode  in  which  a  person  expresses 
his   assent,  at  this   day,  in   Lebanon,   especially 
when  he  does  not  wish  to  assert  anything  in   ex- 
press   terms.     This    explains    the   answei   of  our 
Saviour  to  the  high-priest  Caiaphas  (Matt.  xx\i. 
64),  when  he  was  asked  whether  he  was  the  Ci.ii.si.. 
the  son  of  God,  and   replied  <rv  ultras 
Matt.  xxvi.  2o).    Instances  occur  m  the  Talmud  ■ 
thus,  'A  certain  man  was  asked.  "  Is  Rabbi  dead  .'"' 
He  answered,  "  Ye  have  said  :"'  on   winch   they 
rent   their  clothes' — taking  it   for  granted   from 
this  answer  that   it   was  so   (T.  llicrns.   Kila 
xxxii.  2).    All  readers  even  of  translations  are  fa- 
miliar with^  frequent  elegancy  of  the  Scriptu*  - 
rather  of  tlf^Iebrew  language,  in  using  an  affirm- 
ative and  negative  together,  by  which  the  -en- 
rendered  more  emphatic  :  sometimes  the  negative 
first,  as  Ps.  cxviii.  17,  '  I  shall   not  die,  but   live, 
&c. ;  sometimes  the  negative  i.l, 

t  Thou  shalt  die.  and  not  live.1  In  John  i.  'Hi. 
there  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  empha  is 
duced  by  a  negative  being  placed  between  two 
affirmatives — kcu  u.</j.oA6yr)ae.  xa.1  aim  rlprrl(ra.zo. 
Kal  co/j.oAoyriati' — '  And  he  confessed,  and  denied 
not,  but  confessed.  I  am  not  the  (Moist.' 

AFRICA.     This  '  quarter  of  the  worl  I 
mentioned  as  such  by  any  general  name  in  Ncrip- 
ture,  although  some  of  its  regions  are  indicated. 
It  is  thought  by  some,  however,  that  Africa, 

much  ct'  it  as  was  then  known,  is  denoted  by 
land  of  Ham'  in  several    of  the  Psalms.      But  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  context   rathei   re- 
stricts this  designation  to  Egypt.    \\  hetberA 
w  as  really  '  the  land  of  Ham,"  t!   .' 
by  the   descendants  of   II. un.    i*   i,    ■• 
(jie  ition      II  \m   . 

A(.  UHJ8       A->a/3.>9;    either  from    the    Hebrew 
33P1,    a    loCUtt,   or    33y,     to    lor,    ,     the    name    of 

1  a  pi  bet  n  one  *•!   the 

nty   disciples   of  Christ      He,  with   otl  • 
came  from  J  while  Pawl  and 
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Barnabas  (a.d.  43)  were  there,  and  announced  an 
approaching  famine,  which  actually  occurred  the 
following  year.  Some  writers  suppose  that  the 
fam  ine  was  general ;  but  most  modern  commen- 
tators unite  in  understanding  that  the  large  terms 
of  trie  original,  "0\rju  rrjv  oIkoviazvtjv,  apply  not 
to  the  whole  world,  nor  even  to  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  but,  as  in  Luke  ii.  1,  to  Judaea  only. 
Statements  respecting  four  famines,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  are  produced  by 
the  commentators,  who  support  this  view ;  and  as 
all  the  countries  put  together  would  not  make  up 
a  tenth  part  of  even  the  Roman  empire,  they 
think  it  plain  that  the  words  must  be  understood 
to  apply  to  that  famine  which,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Claudius,  overspread  Palestine.  The  poor 
Jews,  in  general,  were  then  relieved  by  the  Queen 
of  Auiahene,  who  sent  to  purchase  corn  in  Egypt 
tor  them  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  2,  6)  ;  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  Christians  in  that  country  contri- 
butions were  raised  by  the  brethren  at  Antioch, 
and  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  by  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas (Acts  xi.  27-30).  Many  years  after,  this 
same  Agabus  met  Paul  at  Caesarea,  and  warned 
him  of  the  sufferings  which  awaited  him  if  he 
prosecuted  his  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

AGAG  (3Jg;  Sept.  *Aydy),  the  name  of 
two  kings  of  the  Amalekites,  and  perhaps  a 
common  name  of  all  their  kings,  like  Pharaoh 
in  Egypt  (comp.  Num.  xxiv.  7  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  8,  9, 
20,  32).  The  first  of  these  passages  would  imply 
that  the  king  of  the  Amalekites  was,  then  at  least, 
a  greater  monarch,  and  his  people  a  greater 
people,  than  is  commonly  imagined  [Amale- 
kites]. The  latter  references  are  to  that  king 
of  the  Amalekites  who  was  spared  by  Saul,  con- 
trary to  the  solemn  vow  of  devotement  to  de- 
struction, whereby  the  nation,  as  such,  had  of  old 
precluded  itself  from  giving  any  quarter  to  that 
people  (Exod.  xvii.  11  ;  Num.  xiv.  45).  Hence, 
when  Samuel  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Saul,  he 
ordered  Agag  to  be  brought  forth.  He  came 
;  pleasantly,"  deeming  secure  the  life^vvhich  the 
king  had  spared.  But  the  prophet  ordered  him 
to  be  cut  in  pieces ;  and  the  expression  which  he 
employed — '  As  thy  sword  hath  made  women 
childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless  among 
women' — indicates  that,  apart  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  vow,  some  such  example  of  retributive 
justice  was  intended,  as  had  been  exercised  in  the 
case  of  Adonibezek  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Agag 
had  made  himself  infamous  by  the  same  treat- 
ment of  some  prisoners  of  distinction  (probably 
Israelites)  as  he  now  received  from  Samuel.  The 
unusual  mode  in  which  his  death  was  inflicted 
strongly  supports  this  conclusion. 

AGAGITE,  used  as  a  Gentile  name  for  Ama- 
lekite  in  Est.  iii.  1,  10;  viii.  3,  5. 

AGAPE,  Agapje  (dydini,  aydirai),  the  Greek 
term  for  love,  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers  (most 
frequently  in  the  plural)  to  signify  the  social 
meal  of  the  primitive  Christians,  which  generally 
accompanied  the  Eucharist.  Much  learned  re- 
search has  been  spent  in  tracing  the  origin  of  this 
custom  ;  but  though  considerable  obscurity  may 
rest  oji  Ihe  details,  the  general  historical  connec- 
tion is  tolerably  obvious.  It  is  true  that  Hie 
zvavoi  and  traiplat,  and  other  similar  institutions 
ot  Greece  and  Rome,  presented  some  points  of  re- 
■eml-laoee  wVich  facilitate  1  both  the  adoption  and 


the  abuse  of  the  Agapae  by  the  Gentile  converts  erf 
Christianity;  but  we  cannot  consider  them  as  the 
direct  models  of  the  latter.  If  we  reflect  on  the 
profound  impression  which  the  transactions  cm 
'  the  night  on  which  the  Lord  was  betrayed '  (1 
Cor.  xi.  23)  must  have  made  on  the  minds  of 
the  apostles,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  na- 
tural, or  in  closer  accordance  with  the  genius  of 
the  new  dispensation,  than  a  wish  to  perpetuate 
the  commemoration  of  his  death  in  connection 
with  their  social  meal  (Neander,  Leben  Jesu, 
p.  643  ;  History  of  the  Planting,  &c.  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Church,  vol.  i.  27,  Edinb.  1S42).  The  pri- 
mary celebration  of  the  Eucharist  had  impressed 
a  lacredness  on  the  previous  repast  (comp.  iaOt- 
6i  roov  avrwv,  Matt.  xxvi.  26 ;  Mark  xiv.  22,  with 
fxera  to  Seiirvricrai,  Luke  xxii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  25) ; 
and  when  to  this  consideration  we  add  the  ardent 
faith  and  love*  of  the  new  converts  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  loss  of  property  with  the  disruption  of  old 
connections  and  attachments  on  the  other,  which 
must  have  heightened  the  feeling  of  brotherhood,  we 
need  not  look  further  to  account  for  the  institution  of 
the  Agapae,  at  once  a  symbol  of  Christian  love  and 
a  striking  exemplification  of  its  benevolent  energy. 
However  soon  its  purity  was  soiled,  at  first  it  was 
not  undeserving  of  the  eulogy  pronounced  by  the 
great  orator  of  the  church — e0os  tcaXXurTOV  KaX 
Xpy<TLfJ-u>TaToi/'  kcu  yap  aya.T7)s  inrodeais  t)v,  kcu 
irevias  TrapafxvOla,  xal  ttXovtov  cucppovicruos,  kcL 
TaTreivo<ppo(Tvwqs  oiSatTKa^la.  '  A  custom  most 
beautiful  and  most  beneficial ;  for  it  was  a  sup- 
porter of  love,  a  solace  of  poverty,  a  moderator  of 
wealth,  and  a  discipline  of  humility  V 

Thus  the  common  meal  and.  the  Eucharist 
formed  together  one  whole,  and  were  conjointly 
denominated  oclttvov  tov  Kuptov.  oziivvov  KvpiaKov, 
and  dydirr].  They  were  also  signified  (according 
to  Mosheim,  Neander,  and  other  eminent  critics) 
by  the  phrases  kXccutcs  aprov  (Acts  ii.  46),  KAdais 
rod  &pTov  (Acts  ii.  42).  KXdaai  dprov  (Acts  xx. 
7).  We  find  the  term  dydirai  thus  applied  once, 
at  least,  in  the  ±\ew  .Testament  (Jude  12), 
'  These  are  spots  in  your  feasts  of  charity  '  (eV  tcIj 
ayd-ircus  vp-co^.  The  reading  in  2  Pet.  ii.  13,  is 
of  doubtful  authority  :  ;  Spots  and  blemishes,  living 
luxuriously  in  their  Agapae'  (ivrpvcpavTes  ev  reus 
dydirais  aurwy)  ;  but  the  common  reading  i?.,  ej» 
rals  airdrais  avroiv,  'in  their  own  deceivings.1 
The  phrase  dydirriu  iroie7v  was  early  employed  in 
the  sense  of  celebrating  the  Eucharist ;  thus  in 
the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  church  at  Smyrna 
(zKK\7}<ria  T7)  ovai)  eV  1,p.vpvn\  §  viii.  ovk  itiov 
io~r\v  xwPLS  T°v  e,7rzcr/co7roL',  ovre  8a7rTi(.eiv,  ovrt 
dyd-nr\v  iroi^iu.  In  §  vii.  dyairau  appeals  to  refer 
more  especially  to  the  Agapae. 

By  ecclesiastical  writers  several  synonymes  are 
used  for  the  Agapae,  such  as  av/xTrotna  (BaLamon, 
ad  Can.  xxvii.  Condi.  Laudicen.^);  kcivoX  rpd-n- 
£ai,  iv(a\ia,  KOival  ecrTiaaeis,  koivol  o~v\xT\6(na 
(Chrysostom) ;  osiirva  Koivd  (CEcumenius) ;  ava- 
ciTia  Kal  crvp.7r6(ria  (Zonaras). 

Though  the  Agapae  usually  preceded  the  Eu- 
charist, yet  they  are  not  alluded  to  in  Justin 
Martyr's  description  of  the  latter  (Apol.  i.  *>  65, 
67);  while  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Agapae,  makes  no  distinct  mention  of 
the  Eucharist.  '  The  nature  of  our  Corna,'  he  says, 
'may  be  gathered  from  its  name,  which  is  tht 
Greek  term  for  love  j/ilcctio).  However  much  it 
may  cost  us,  it  is  real  gain  to  incur  such  expense 
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ili  Misj  cause  of  piety  :  for  we  aid  the  poor  by  this 
refreshment;  we  do  not  sit  down  to  it  till  we 
have  first  tasted  of  prayer  to  God  (non  prius  dis- 
cttmbitur,  quam  oratio  ad  Dcum  pnegustetur) ; 
we  eat  to  satisfy  our  hunger ;  we  drink  no  more 
than  befits  the  temperate;  we  feast  as  those  who 
recollect  that  they  are  to  spend  the  night  in  de- 
votion ;  we  converse  as  those  who  know  that  the 
Lord  is  an  ear-witness.  *  After  water  for  washing 
hands,  and  lights  have  been  brought  in,  every 
one  is  required  to  sing  something  to  the  praise 
of  God,  either  from  the  Scriptures  or  from  his  own 
thoughts ;  by  this  means,  if  any  one  has  indulged 
in  excess,  he  is  detected.  The  feast  is  closed  with 
prayer.'  Contributions  or  oblations  of  provisions 
and  money  were  made  on  these  occasions,  and  the 
surplus  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  presiding 
elder  (5  Trpoeo-rcos — compare  1  Tim-  v.  17,  oi 
7Tf)oearwT€s  TrptafivTepoi),  by  whom  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  relief  of  orphans  and  widows,  the  sick 
and  destitute,  prisoners  and  strangers  (Justin. 
Apol  i.  67). 

Allusions  to  the  Kvpiaxbv  Zsiirvov  are  to  be  met 
with  in  heathen  writers.  Thus  Pliny,  in  his  cele- 
brated epistle  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  after  de- 
scribing the  meeting  of  the  Christians  for  worship 
represents  them  as  assembling  again  at  a  later 
hour,  '  ad  capiendum  cibitm,  promiscuum  tatnen 
et  innoxium."1  By  the  phrase  '  cibum promiscuum  ' 
■Augustine  remarks)  we  are  not  to  understand 
merely  food  partaken  in  common  with  others,  but 
common  food,  such  as  is  usually  eaten;  the  term 
innoxium  also  intimates  thai  it  was  perfectly 
wholesome  and  lawful,  not  consisting,  for  ex- 
ample, of  human  flesh  (for,  among  other  odious  im- 
putations, that  of  cannibalism  had  been  cast  upon 
the  Christians;  which,  to  prejudiced  minds,  might 
derive  some  apparent  support  from  a  misinterpre- 
tation of  our  Lord's  language  in  John  vi.  53, '  Un- 
less ye  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son 
of  man  '),  nor  of  herbs  prepared  with  incantations 
an  I  magical  rites.  Lucian  also,  in  his  account 
of  the  philosopher  Peregrinus,  tells  us  that  when 
imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  being  a  Christian,  he 
was  visited  by  his  brethren  in  the  faith,  who 
brought  with  them  Siiirva  ttoiklAo,  which  is  gene- 
rally understood  to  mean  the  provisions  which 
reserved  for  the  absent  members  of  the 
church  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Gesner  remarks,  on  this  expression,  iAgapasi 
ufferente  unoquoqtte  aliquid,  quod  una  consume- 
rent ;  June  wouctka,  non  a  //'>■".' 

From  tl  .-s  in  the  Epistles  of  Jude  and 

.]'••  er,  already  quoted,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  language  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xh,  it  ap- 
peara  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Agapae  were 
erted  from  their  original  design:  the  rich 
frequently  practised  a  selfish   indul  i  the 

neglect  of  their  poorer  brethren  :  (kclc-tos  rb  tSiou 
Suni>oi>  irpoKaixfiavfi  (1  Cur.  xi.  21);   i.e.  the  rich 
•  ■■I   ('ii  the  provisions  tbey  brought,  without 
waiting  for  the  poorer  meml  ranting  them 

a  portion  of  their  abundance.     Tl  •        ■    •  ir  to 
have  imitated  the  Grecian  mode  of  entertainment 

<  ailed    htlTTVOV    CLTTU    (TTTVplSoS     (see    XellOpllOll's    Mi  - 

li:     Meander's    History   of  the 
Planting  of  the  Chi  ■■'/,  vol.  i.  (English 

transl.),' p.*  292). 

On  account  and  similar  irregularit 

aii't  probably  in  par;  to  ••hide  the  notice  of  their 
persecutors  die  Christ  'it  the  middle  of 


the  seco.id  century,  frequently  celebrated  ihe  Eu- 
charist by  itself  and  before  daybreak  (aaielucanh 
catibus)  (Tertullian,  De  Cor.  Militia,  §  3).  From 
Pliny's  Epistle  it  also  appears  that  the  Agapae 
were  suspected  by  the  Roman  authorities  of  be- 
longing to  tne  class  of  Hetaeriae  (cTCupicu),  unions- 
or  secret  societies,  which  were  often  employed  for 
political  purposes,  and  as  such  denounced  by  the 
imperial  edicts ;  for  he  says  (referring  to"  the 
1  cibum  promisciium,'  &c.)  «  quod  ipsum  focere 
desiisse  post  edictum  meum,  quo' secundum  man- 
date tua  Hetcerias  esse  vetueranv  CPlin.  En.  96, 
al.  97). 

At  a  still  later  period  the  Agapae  were  subjected 
to  strict-  regulation  by  various  councils.  Tims 
by  the  28th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  it 
was  forbidden  to  hold  them  in  churches  :  on  ov 
5e7  iv  Toils  KvpiaKois  ^  eV  reus  iKK\r}(Tiais  ras 
Xzyofxevos  aydiras  ttoizlv,  nal  eV  r<2  o'tKcp  tov 
Qeov  icrdUiu  kcu  aKovfiira  (accubitus  crrpoDwueiy. 
At  the  Council  of  Carthage  (a.d.  397,  it  was 
ordered  (Can.  29)  that  none  should  partake  of  the 
Eucharist  unless  they  had  previously  abstained 
from  food  :  '  Ut  sacramenta  altaris  non  nisi  a 
jcjicnis  homhiibus  celcbrentur  ;  but  it  is  added, 
•  excepto  uno  die  anniversario.  quo  ca-na  domini 
celebratur.'  This  exception  favours  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Agapae  were  originally  held  in 
close  imitation  of  the  Last  Supper,  i.e.  before, 
instead  of  after,  the  Eucharist.  The  same  prohi- 
bition was  repeated  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
ninth  centuries,  at  the  Council  of  Orleans  (Can. 
12),  a.d.  533;  in  the  Trullanian  Council  at  Con- 
stantinople, a.d.  692 ;  and  in  the  council  held  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  a.d.  S16.  Yet  these  regulations 
were  not  intended  to  set  aside  the  Agapae  alto- 
gether. In  the  Council  of  Gangra  in  Paphla- 
gonia  (about  a.d.  36(1)  a  curse  was  denounced 
(avdOe/xa  earco)  on  whoever  despised  the  partai.  - 
of  the  Agapae  or  refused  to  join  in  then).  When 
Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  by  Austin  (a.d.  596),  Gregory  the  Great 
advised  the  celebration  of  the  Agapae,  in  booths 
formed  of  the  branches  of  trees,  at  the  consecration 
of  ch.urch.es. 

Besides  ihe  Eucharistic  Agapae,  three  othef 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers  •. 
1.  Agapa  notalitii-.  held  in  commemoration  of 
the  martyrs  (Theodoret,  Evang.  Writ  viii.  pp.  923- 
924,  edit.  Schulz);  2.  Agapae  connubiales,  or  mar- 
riage-feasts (Greg.  Naz.  Epist.  i.  11  ;  3.  Agaptt 
fimerales,  funeral  feasts  (Greg.  Naz.  i  m,  \  . 
probably  similar  to  the  7repi'5€i7r*w  or  veKooSenr- 
vov  of  the  Greeks. 

In    modem    times    social   met  iring  a 

resemblance  to    the   A  md,    in    allu 

to  them,  termed  Love-feasts,  have  been  regularly 
held  by  the  Church  of  the  United   Brethren,  or 
Moravians,  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists;  also 
in   Scotland,   by   the   followers   of    Mr. 
Sandeman. 

lie  following  works  may  be  consulted  :  Tl  J- 
let's  Notes  and  Discourses,  vol.  iii.  disc  ,;.  17< 
taguste,  Handbuch  der  Christli 
Leij'/.  1 v  I  .   !    ■  rb\ 

chengeschichte,  Bono,  1831-1840    this  work 
been  translated  in  America,  but   is  not  yet  com- 
pleted   in    the  oi  ig  nal    ;     x  ne 

■'<    1811    :    1  ' 

//.        I  ,  t,  .  .      { i   . 

1824  ;    1  'm.ii  .   (  I       . -J 
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hr.-vii.,    Berolini,     1^39  ;     Suiceri    Thesaurus, 
9.t>v.  ayaTTT],  kXolvis) — J.  E.  R. 

AGATE  ()2W  ;  Sept.  axarys ;  Vulg.  achates), 
a  precious  or  rather  ornamental  stone,  which  was 
one  of  those  in  the  pectoral  of  the*  high-priest 
(Exod.  xxviii.  19;  xxxix.  12).  The  word  agate,\n- 
deed,  occurs  also  in  Isa.  liv.  12,  and  Ezek.  xxvii. 
6,  in  our  translation  ;  but  in  the  original  the  word 
in  these,  texts  is  altogether  different,  being  HDID 
[Kadkod].  It  seems  not  to  have  been  questioned 
that  some  stone  of  the  agate  kind  is  intended. 
This  stone  is  popularly  known  in  this  country 
under  the  name  of  Scotch  pebble.  Theophrastus 
describes  the  agate  as  '  an  elegant  stone,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  river  Achates  (now  the 
Drillo  in  the  Val  di  Noto)  in  Sicily,  and  was 
sold  at  a  great  price'  (koKos  kou  \idos  teal  6 
'Ax&ttjs  6  airb  rod  *Ax<Lrov  Tcorajxov  rod  ev 
liKeAia  kclI  ircoXelrai  rl/xios,  58).  This,  no  doubt, 
means  that  the  stone  was  first  found  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  Achates.  But  it  must  have  been 
known  long  before  in  the  East ;  and,  in  fact,  there 
are  few  countries  in  which  agates  of  some  quality 
or  other  are  not  produced.  The  finest  are  those  of 
India  ;  they  are  plentiful,  and  sometimes  fine,  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany;  but  those  found  in 
'.his  country  are  seldom  good. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  abates  were  found  in 
Palestine.  Those  used  in  the  desert  were  doubt- 
less brought  from  Egypt.  Pi  iny  says  that  those 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  were  usually 
red,  veined  with  white.  He  adds  that  these,  as 
well  as  most  other  agates,  were  deemed  to  be 
effectual  against  scorpions;  and  gives  some  curious 
accounts  of  the  pictorial  delineations  which  the 
variegations  of  agates  occasionally  assumed.  Many 
such  instances  are  produced  by  later  authors. 
Agate  is  one  of  the  numerous  modifications  of 
form  under  which  silica  presents  itself,  almost  in 
a  state  of  purity,  forming  98  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  mineral.  The  siliceous  particles  are  not  so 
arranged  as  to  produce  the  transparency  of  rock 
crystal,  but  a  semi-pellucid,  sometimes  almost 
opaque  substance,  with  a  resinous  or  waxy  frac- 
ture ;  and  the  various  shades  of  colour  arise 
from  minute  quantities  of  iron.  The  same  stone 
sometimes  contains  parts  of  different  degrees  of 
translucency,  and  of  various  shades  of  colour;  and 
the  endless  combinations  of  these  produce  the 
beautiful  and  singular  internal  forms,  from  which, 
together  with  the  high  polish  they  are  capable  of 
receiving,  agates  acquire  their  value  as  precious 
stones.  Agates  are  usually  found  in  detached 
rounded  nodules  in  that  variety  of  the  trap  rocks 
called  amygdaloid  or  mandelstein,  and  occasion- 
ally in  other  rocks.  Some  of  the  most  marvellous 
specimens  on  record  were  probably  merely  fancied, 
and  possibly  some  were  the  work  of  art,  as  it  is 
known  that  agates  may  be  artificially  stained. 
From  Pliny  we  learn  that  in  his  time  agates  were 
less  valued  than  they  had  been  in  more  ancient 
tunes  (Hist  Nat.  xxxvii.  10).  The  varieties  of 
the  agate  are  numerous,  and  are  now,  as  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  arranged  according  to  the  colour 
of  their  ground.  The  Scripture  text  shows  the 
early  use  of  this  stone  for  engraving;  and  several 
antique  agates,  engraved  with  exquisite  beauty, 
are  still  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

AGE.  [Chronology  ;  Eternity  ;  Gene- 
iiation  ;  Longevity."! 


AGE,  OLD.     The  strongdesireof  a  piotractwl 

life,  and  the  marked  respect  with  which  aged  per- 
sons were  treated  among  the  Jews,  are  very  oi'ten 
indicated  in  the  Scriptures.  The  most  striking 
instance  which  Job  can  give  of  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  once  held,  is  that  even  old  men  stood 
up  as  he  passed  them  in  the  streets  (Job  xxix.  8), 
the  force  of  which  is  illustrated  by  the  injunction 
in  the  law,  '  Before  the  hoaWy  head  thou  shalt  stand 
up,  and  shalt  reverence  the  aged'  (Lev.  xix.  30). 
Similar  injunctions  are  repeated  in  the  Apocrypha, 
so  as  to  show  the  deportment  expected  from  young 
men  towards  their  seniors  in  company.  Thus,  in 
describing  a  feast,  the  author  of  Ecclesi.«sticus 
(xxxii.  3,  7)  says,  '  Speak  thou  that  art  the  elder, 
for  it  becometh  thee.  Speak,  young  man,  if  there 
be  need  of  thee,  and  yet  scarcely,  when  thou  art 
twice  asked.' 

The  attainment  of  old  age  is  constantly  pro- 
mised or  described  as  a  blessing  (Gen.  xv.  15  ;  Job 
v.  26),  and  communities  are  represented  as  highly 
favoured  in  which  old  people  abound  (Isa.  lxv. 
20  ;  Zech.  viii.  4,  9),  while  premature  death  is  de- 
nounced as  the  greatest  of  calamities  to  indivi- 
duals, and  to  the  families  to  which  they  belong 
(I  Sam.  ii.  32);  the  aged  are  constantly  supposed 
to  excel  in  understanding  and  judgment  (Job  xii. 
29  ;  xv.  10  ;  xxxii.  9 ;  1  Kings  xii.  6,  8),  and  th* 
mercilessness  of  the  Chaldeans  is  expressed  by 
their  having  '  no  compassion  *  apon  the  '  old  man, 
or  him  who  stooped  for  age'  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17). 

The  strong  desire  to  attain  old  age  was  necessa- 
rily in  some  degree  connected  with  or  resembled 
the  respect  paid  to  aged  persons ;  for  people  would 
scarcely  desire  to  be  old,  were  the  aged  neglected 
or  regarded  with  mere  sufferance. 

Michael  is,  carrying  out  a  hint  of  Montesquieu, 
fancies  that  veneration  for  old  age  is 'peculiarly 
suitable  to  a  democracy,'  and,  consequently,  '  to 
the  republican  circumstances  of  the  Israelites.' 
He  adds,  '  In  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  it  is 
birth  and  office  alone  which  give  rank.  The 
more  pure  a  democracy  is,  the  mere  are  all  on  an 
equal  footing ;  and  those  invested  with  authority 
are  obliged  to  bear  that  equality  in  mind.  Here 
great  actions  confer  respect  and  honour ;  and  the 
right  discharge  of  official  duties,  or  the  arrival  of 
old  age,  are  the  only  sources  of  rank.  For  ho.v 
else  can  rank  be  established  among  those  who  have 
no  official  situation,  and  are  by  birth  perfectly 
equal '  (Mos.  RechL,  art.  cxl.).  This  is  ingenious. 
and  partly  true.  It  would  perhaps  be  wholly  so.  if. 
instead  of  connecting  it  with  'republican  circum- 
stances," the  respect  for  age  were  rather  regarded  in 
connection  with  a  certain  state  of  society,  short  of 
high  civilization,  in  which  the  sources  of  distinction, 
from  whatever  causes,  are  so  limited,  that  room  is 
left  for  the  natural  condition  of  age  itself  to  he 
made  a  source  of  distinction.  Of  all  marks  of  re- 
spect that  to  age  is  most  willingly  paid;  because 
every  one  who  does  homage  to  age,  may  himself, 
evntually,  become  an  object  of  such  homage.  We 
almost  invariably  observe  that  where  civilization 
advances,  and  where,  in  consequence,  the  claims 
to  respect  are  multiplied,  the  respeci  for  old  age  in 
itself,  diminishes;  Bird,  like  other  conditions,  it  is 
estimated  by  the  positive  qualities  which  it  exhibits. 
In  the  East,  at  present,  this  respect  is  mani- 
fested tinder  every  form  of  government.  In  tiit 
United  States  the  aged  are  certainly  not  treated  witii 
more  consideration  than  under  the  monarchical  ana 
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txlstteratical  governments  of  Europe.  Professor 
C.  Stowe  (in  Am.  Bib.  Rcpos.),  who  had  unusual 
means  of  comparison,  says  they  are  theie  treated 
with  less;  and  this  seems  to  prove  satisfactorily, 
that  it  is  rather  the  condition  of  civilization  than 
the  condition  of  government,  which  produces  the 
greater  or  less  respect  for  age. 

Attention  to  age  was  very  general  in  an- 
cient times;  and  is  still  observed  in  all  such 
condition*  of  society  as  those  through  which  the 
Israelites  passed.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the 
young  men  rose  before  the  aged,  and  always 
yielded  to  them  the  first  place  (Herod,  ii.  80). 
The  youth  of  Sparta  did  the  same,  and  were 
silent— or,  as  the  Hebrews  would  say,  laid  their 
hand  upon  their  mouth — whenever  their  elders 
spoke.  At  Athens,  and  in  other  Greek  states,  old 
men  weie  heated  with  corresponding  respect  In 
China  deference  for  the  aged,  and  the  honours 
and  distinctions  awarded  to  them,  form  a  capital 
point  in  the  government  (Mem.  sur  les  Chinois,  vol. 
i.  ]).  450)  ;  and  among  the  Moslems  of  Western 
Asia,  whose  usages  ofl'er  so  many  analogies  to  those 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  same  regard  for  seniority  is 
strongly  shown.  Among  the  'Arabs,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  a  youth  can  be  permitted  to  eat  with 
men  (Lane,  Arabian  Xights,  c.  xi.  note  26).  With 
the  Turks,  age,  even  between  brothers,  is  the  object 
Of  marked  defeience  (Urquhait,  Spirit  of  the 
East,  ii.  471). 

In  all  such  instances,  which  might  be  accumu- 
lated without  number,  we  see  the  respect  for  age 
providentially  implanted  the  most  strongly  in 
those  states  of  social  existence  in  which  some 
such  sentiment  is  necessary  to  secure  for  men  of 
decayed  physical  powers,  that  safety  and  exemp- 
tion from  neglect,  which  are  ensured  to  them  in 
higher  conditions  of  civilization  by  the  general 
rather  than  the  particular  and exemptive operation 
of  law  and  softened  manners. 

AGMON  (|itt}N)  occurs  in  Job  xl.  21  ; 
xli.  2;  Isa.  ix.  14:  xix.  15;  lviii.  5;  in  the  first 
of  which  passages  it  is  translated  in  our  authorized 
.'ersion  by  flag ;  in  the  second  by  Jtook ;  in  the 
two  next  by  rush  ;  and  in  the  last  by  bulrush.  As 
no  plant  is  known  under  this  name  in  the  Hebrew 
>r  cognate  languages,  its  nature  has  been  sought 
for  by  tracing  the  word  to  its  root,  and  by  judging 
of  its  nature  from  the  context.  Thus  D3N  ayum 
is  said  to  mean  a  lake  or  pool   of  water,  also  a 

reed  ;    and    in   Arabic   .»i*>-i,  pronounced    ijam, 

is  translated  reed-hed,  cane-bed.  Ayom  is  also 
considered  to  be  derived  from  the  same  root  as 
ND3  yoma,  the  papyrus.  Some  have  even 
concluded  thai  both  names  indicate  the  same 
thing,  and  have  translated  them  by  juncus,  or 
rush. 

Celsius  is  of  opinion  that  in  all  the  ahove  pas- 
sages agmon  should  be  translated  by  arundo}  or 
reed.  Dr.  Harris  (art. '  Reed  ')  has  suggested  that 
in  Job  xli.  2,  instead  of4  Canst  thou  put  an  hook 
into  nis  nose/  we  should  read  ( Canst  thou  tie  up 
Ins  ioMitli  with  a  n/.s/i  ropey  as  had  previously 
been  suggested  by  others  (Celsius,  Hiero-Bot. 
vol.  i.  WJ  ;  and  thai  in  rer.  '20  we  should  read 
l»mt  ot  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke,  and  the  rushes 
arc  kindled  before  if.'  instead  of  'as  mtf  of  a 
'  •  ■  ■\wr:  pot  or  caldron,1  a.s  in  the  authorised  ver- 
sion 
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Lobo,  in  his  Voyage  d'Abyssinie,  speaking  of 
•the  Red  Sea,  sa\  s,  •  Nous  ne  l'avons  pas  jamais 
vue  rouge,  que  dans  les  lieux  ou  il  y  a  beaucoup  de 
Gouemon.'  '  II  y  a  beaucoup  de  cette  herbe  dans 
la  Mer  rouge.'  What  this  herb  is  does  not  else- 
where appe/ir.  Forskal  applies  the  name  of 
yhobeibe  to  a  species  of  arundo,  which  he  consi- 
dered closely  allied  to  A.  ph  ray  mites,  trie  plant/ 
which  Celsius  conceived  to  be  the  agmon  of  Scrip- 
ture. M.  Bove,  in  his  Voyage  Botanique  en 
Eyypte,  observed,  especially  on  the  borders  of  the 
Nile,  quantities  of  Saccharum  cegyptiacum  and  of 
Arundo  oegyptiaca,  which  is,  perhaps,  only  a  va- 
riety of  A.  donax,  the  cultivated  Spanish  or  Cyprus 
reed,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  Carina  and  Cana.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cairo  he  found  Poa  cynosuroides  ( the  koosha,  or 
cusa,  or  sacred  grass  of  the  Hindoos),  which,  he 
says,  serves  ;  aux  habitans  pour  faire  des  cordes, 
chauffer  leurs  fours,  et  cuire  des  briques  et  pote- 
ries.  Le  Saccharum  cylindricum  est  employe  i 
aux  memes  usages/  The  Egyptian  specits  "of 
arundo  is  probably  the  A.  isiaca  of  Delile,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  A.  phraymites,  and  its  uses  may 
be  supposed  to  be  very  similar  to  those  of  the  latter. 
This  species  is  often  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  genus 
under  the  name  of  phragmites,  so  named  from 
being  employed  for  making  partitions,  &c.  It  is 
about  six  feet  high,  with  annual  stems,  and  is 
abundant  about  the  banks  of  pools  and  rivers,  and 
in  marshes.  The  panicle  of  flowers  is  very  large, 
much  subdivided,  a  little  drooping  and  waving  in 
the  wind.  The  plant  is  used  for  thatching,  making 
screens,  garden  fences,  &c;  when  split  it  is  made 
into  string,  mats,  and  matches.  It  is  the  yenuine 
rohr  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Canna  or  Casta 
palustre  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards. 

.Any  of  the  species  of  reed  here  enumerated  will 
suit  the  ditl'erent  passages  in  which  the  word 
agmon  occurs ;  but  several  species  of  saccharum, 
growing  to  a  great  size  in  moist  situations,  and 
reed-like  in  appearance,  will  also  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  required,  as  affording  shelter  for  the 
behemoth  or  hippopotamus,  being  convertible  into 
ropes,  forming  a  contrast  with  their  hollow  stems 
to  the  solidity  and  strength  of  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  when  dry  easily  set  on  lire:  and  when 
in  flower  their  light  and  leathery  inflorescence 
may  be  bent  down  by  the  slightest  wind  that 
blows.— J.  F.  R. 

AGONY  (' Ayuvla),  a  word  generally  denoting 
contest)  and  especially  the  contests  by  wrest] 
&c.   in  the  public  games;  whence  it    is  applied 
metaphorically    to    a    severe    struggle   or   cunjlict 
with    pain    and    suffering.      Agony    is    the    actual 

struggle  with    present  evil,  and    is  thus   distin- 
guished   from   anguish,  which  arises  from   the  se- 
lection on  evil    that    is   past      In   the  New  T. 
ment  the  word  is  only  used  by  Luke  xx.  il  .and 
is  employed  by  him  with  terrible  significance 
describe  the  fearful  Btruggle  which  our  Lord  -  *- 
taincd  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,     The     i 
cumstances  of    this   mysterious    transaction   are 
recorded  in  Matt.  txvi.  .'*6-l'>;  Mark  »iv.  32-42; 
Luke  ix.  39-48;  U.k  r.  7,8.     None  of  then 
passages,  taken  separately,  contains  a  full  history 
of  our  Saviour's  agony.     Each  of  the  three  Kvan* 
gelists  has  omitted  some   particulars   which   the 
others  have  recorded,  and  all  are  very  brief.     The 
n  Hebrews  is  only  an  incidental  notice. 

[    -  •lint*   aiu*vir    to    have   had    U> 
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same  design,  namely,  to  convey  to  their  readers 
an  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  Lord's  distiess :  but- 
they  compass  it  in  different  ways.  Luke  alone 
notices  the  agony,  the  bloody  sweat,  and  the 
appearance  of  an  angel  from  heaven  strengthening 
him.  Matthew  and  Mark  alone  record  the  change 
which  appeared  in  his  countenance  and  manner, 
the  complaint  which  he  uttered  of  the  over- 
powering sorrows  of  his  soul,  and  his  repetition  of 
the  same  prayer.  All  agree  that  he  prayed  for 
the  removal  of  what  he  called  '  this  cup,*  and  are 
careful  to  note  that  he  qualified  this  earnest  pe- 
tition by  a  preference  of  his  Father's  will  to  his 
own. 

All  the  circumstances  of  this  wonderful  mental 
conflict  have  been  minutely  and  ably  examined 
by  Dr.  Lewis  Mayer,  of  New  York,  in  the  Am. 
Bib.  Repository  for  April,  1841.  We  are  necessi- 
tated to  confine  our  attention  to  the  most  essential 
points,  the  cause  and  nature  of  this  agony. 

Jesus  himself  intimates  the  cause  of  his  over- 
whelming distress  in  the  prayer,  ;  If  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;'  the  cup  which  his 
Father  had  appointed  for  him ;  and  the  question 
is,  what  does  he  mean  by  '  this  cup."  Doddridge 
and  others  think  that  he  means  the  instant  agony, 
the  trouble  that  he  then  actually  endured.  But 
this  is  solidly  answered  by  Dr.  Mayer,  who  shows, 
by  reference  to  John  xviii.  18,  that  the  cup  re- 
specting which  he  prayed  was  one  that  was  then 
before  him,  which  he  hal  not  yet  taken  up  to 
drink,  and  which  he  desired,  if  possible,  that  the 
Father  should  remove.  It  could,  therefore,  be  no 
other  than  the  scene  of  suffering  upon  which  he 
was  about  to  enter.  It  was  the  death  which  the 
Father  had  appointed  for  him — the  death  of  the 
cross  —  with  all  the  attending  circumstances  which 
aggravated  its  horror ;  that  scene  of  woe  which 
began  with  his  arrest  in  the  garden,  and  was 
consummated  by  his  death  on  Calvary.  Jesus 
had  long  been  familiar  with  this  prospect,  and 
had  looked  to  it  as  the  appointed  termination  of 
his  ministry  (Matt.  xvi.  21;  xvii.  9-12;  xx.  17, 
19,  28  :  Mark  x.  32-34  ;  John  x.  18  ;.  xii.  32,  33). 
But  when  he  looked  forward  to  this  destination, 
as  the  hour  approached,  a  chill  of  horror  some- 
times came  over  him,  and  found  expression  in 
external  signs  of  distress  (John  xii.  27  ;  comp. 
Luke  xii.  49,  50).  But  on  no  occasion*  did  he 
exhibit  any  very  striking  evidence  of  perplexity 
Or  anguish.  He  was  usually  calm  and  collected; 
and  if  at  any  time  he  gave  utterance  to  feelings 
of  distress  and  horror,  he  still  preserved  his  self- 
possession,  and  quickly  checked  the  desire  which 
nature  put  forth  to  be  spared  so  dreadful  a  death. 
It  is,  therefore,  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the 
near  approach  of  his  sufferings,  awful  as  they 
were,  apait  from  everything  else,  could  alone 
have  wrought  so  great  a  change  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus  and  in  his  whole  demeanour,  as  soon  as  he 
had  entered  the  garden.  It  is  manifest^  that 
something  more  than  the  cross  was  now  before 
him,  ant  that  he  was  now  placed  in  a  new  and 
hitherto  untried  situation.  Dr.  Mayer  says  :  '  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  he  was  here 
put  upon  the  trial  of  his  obedience.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  God  to  subject  the  obedience  of  Jesus 
to  a  severe  ordeal,  in  order  that,  like  gold  tried 
in  the  furnace,  it  might  be  an  act  of  more  perfect 
and  illustrious  virtue;  and  for  this  end  he  per- 
mitted hini  o  be  assailed  bv  the  fiercest  tempta- 


tion to  disobey  his  will  and  to  refuse  the  ap- 
pointed cup.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  the 
mind  of  Je^us  was  left  to  pass  under  a  dark 
cloud,  his  views  lost  their  clearness,  the  Father's 
will  was  shrouded  in  obscurity,  the  cross  appeared 
in  ten-fold  horror,  and  nature  was  left  to  indulge 
her  feelings,  and  to  put  forth  her  reluctance." 

Dr.  Mayer  admits  that  the  sacred  writers 
have  not  explained  what  that  was,  connected  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus  with  the  death  of  the  cross, 
which  at  this  time  excited  in  him  so  distressing  a 
fear.  'Pious  and  holy  men  have  looked  calmly 
upon  death  in  its  most  terrific  forms.  But  the 
pious  and  holy  man  has  not  had  a  world's  sal- 
vation laid  upon  him  ;  he  has  not  been  required 
to  be  absolutely  perfect  before  God  ;  he  has 
known  that,  if  he  sinned,  there  was  an  advocate 
and  a  ransom  for  him.  But  nothing  of  this  con- 
solation could  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  Jesus. 
He  knew  that  he  must  die,  as  he  had  lived,  with- 
out sin ;  but  if  the  extremity  of  suffering  should 
so  far  prevail  as  to  provoke  him  into  impatience 
or  murmuring,  or  into  a  desire  for  revenge,  this 
would  be  sin ;  and  if  he  sinned,  all  would  be 
lost,  for  there  was  no  other  Saviour.  In  such 
considerations  may  probably  be  found  the  remote 
source  of  the  agonies  and  fears  which  deepened 
the  gloom  of  that  dreadful  night.'  Under  another 
head  [Bloody  Sweat]  will  be  found  the  conr 
siderations  suggested  by  one  of  the  remarkable 
circumstances  of  this  event. 

AGORA  CAyopd),  a  word  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  New  Testament:  it  denotes  generally 
any  plar,e  of  public  resort  in  towns  and  cities 
wheie  the  people  came  together ;  and  hence  more 
specially  it  signifies,  1.  A  public  place,  a  broad 
street,  &c,  as  in  Matt.  xi.  16;  xx.  3  ;  xxiii.  7  ; 
Mark  vi.  56;  xii.  38 ;  Luke  vii.  32;  xi.  43; 
xx.  46.  2.  A  forum  or  market-place,  wheie 
goods  were  exposed  for  sale,  and  assemblies  or 
public  trials  held,  as  in  Acts  xvi.  19;  xvii.  17. 
In  Maik  vii.  4,  it  is  doubtful  whether  hyoph. 
denotes  the  market  itself,  or  is  put  for  that  which 
is  brought  from  the  market ;  but  the  known  cus- 
toms of  the  Jews  suggest  a  preference  of  the  foimer 
signification. 

AGORAIOS  QAyopaios),  a  Greek  word  signi- 
fying the  things  belonging  to,  or  persons  fre- 
quenting, the  Agora.  In  Acts  xix.  3$,  it  is 
applied  to  the  days  on  which  public  trials  were 
held  in  the  forum;  and  in  ch.  xvii.  5,  it  denotes 
idlers,  or  persons  lounging  about  in  the  markets 
and  other  places  of  public  resort.  There  i-  a 
peculiar  force  in  this  application  of  the  word, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  market-plates  or  ba- 
zaars of  the  East  were,  and  are  at* this  day.  the 
constant  resort  of  unoccupied  people,  the  idle,  and 
the  newsmongers. 

AGRAMMATOS  ('Aypa^aros),  a  Greek 
word  meaning  unlearned,  illiterate.  In  Arts  iv. 
13,  the  Jewish  literati  apply  the  term  to  Peter 
and  John,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they 
asked,  with  regard  to  our  Lord  himself,  '  How 
knowith  this  man  letters,  having  never  learned' 
(John  vii.  15).  In  neither  case  did  they  mean 
to  say  that  they  had  been  altogether  without 
the  benefits  of  the  common  education,  which  con- 
sisted in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sacred  books;  but  that  they  were 
not  learned  men,  had  not  sat  at  the  feet  of  anj 
of  the  great  doctors  of  the  law,  and  had  not  beer 
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inst  meted   in   the  mysteries  and  Refinements  of 
ftieir  peculiar  learning  and  literature. 

AGRARIAN  LAW.  To  this,  or  some  such 
heading,  belongs  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
laws  by  which  the  distribution  and  tenure  of  land 
were  regulated  among  the  Hebrews  ;  while  the 
modes  in  which  the  land  was  cultivated  belong  to 
Agriculture. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  regard  the  Hebrews 
as  a  pastoral  people  until  they  were  settled  in  Pa- 
lestine.    In  a  great  degree  they    doubtless  were 
so  ;  and  when  they  entered  agricultural  Egypt,  the 
land  of  Goshen  was  assigned  to  them  expressly 
because   that  locality  was    suited   to   their   pas- 
toral habits  ,(Gen.  xlvii.  4-6).     These  habits  were 
substantially  maintained  ;  but  it  is   certain  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  Egyptian  pro- 
cesses of  culture ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that    they    raised    for  themselves    such    products 
of  the  soil  as  they  required  for  their  own   use. 
We   may,    indeed,    collect    that    the   portion    of 
their    territory  which    lay   in  the   immediate    vi- 
cinity of  the  Nile  was    placed   by  them  under 
culture  (Deut.  xi.  10),  while  the  interior,  with  the 
free  pastures  of  the  desert  beyond  their  immediate 
territory,    sufficed    abundantly    for    their    cattle 
(1   Chron.  vii.    21).      This  partial    attention   to 
agriculture  was  in  some  degree  a  preparation  for 
tjie  condition  of  cultivators,  into  which  they  were 
destined  eventually  to  pass.     While  the  Israelites 
remained    in    a    state   of   subjection   in   Egypt, 
the  maintenance  of  their  condition  as  shepherds 
was  highly  instrumental  in  keeping  them  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  Egyptians,  who  were  agri- 
culturists, and  had  a  strong  dislike  to  pastoral 
habits  (Gen.  xlvi.  31).      But  when  they  became 
an   independent  and  sovereign  nation,  their  ^pa- 
rtition   from    other    nations    was    to  be   promoted 
by  inducing  them  to  devote  their  chief  attention 
to    the   culture   of    the    soil.      A   large   number 
of  the  institutions  given  to  them  had  this  object 
of  separation   in  view.     Among   these,  those  re- 
lating to  agriculture  — forming  the  agrarian  law 
of  the  Hebrew  people — were  of  the  first  import- 
ance.    They  might   not   alone   have  been   suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  end 'in  view:  but  no   others 
could  have  been  effectual  without  them;  for, with- 
out such  attention  to  agriculture  as  would  render 
them  a  self-subsisting  nation,  a  greater  degree  of 
intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  and  idolatrous 
»ns  musi  have  been  maintained  than  was  con- 
sistent with  the  primary  object  of  the  Mosaical  in- 
stitutions.     The  commonest   observation  suffices 
ihow  how  much  less  than  others  agricultural 
communities  are  open  to  external  influences,  and 
how  much  If--  disposed  to  cultivate  intercourse 
-Mangers. 
It    was,    doubtless,   in   subservience  to  this   ob- 
ject, and  to  facilitate  the  change, •that   the  Israel- 
were  put  in  possession  of  a  country  already  in 
n  state  or  high  cultivation  (Deut  vi.  11).     And 

it  was  in  order  to  retain  them  in  this  condition,  to 

give  them  a  vital  intern!  in  it,  and  to  make  it  a 
source  of  happiness  to  them,  thai  a  very  peculiar 
agrarian  law  was  given  to  thesn.  in  Btating  this 
law,  and  in  declaring  it  to  have  been  in  1 

ree  wise   and    salutary,  regard  must  he  had 
to  its  peculiar  object  with  reference  to  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  II' brew  people:  for  there  are  point-  in 
which  this  mil  otliei  Mo  iical  laws  were  unsuired 
by    the  very  (  ircumstai 


which  adapted  them  so  admirably  to  their  sj  ecial 
object.  When  the- Israelites  were  numbered  just 
before  their  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  ami 
were  found  (exclusive  of  the  Levites)  to  exceed 
600,000  men,  the  Lord  said  to  Moses :  '  Unto 
these  the  land  shall  be  divided  for  an  inheritance, 
according  to  the  number  of  names.  To  many 
thou  shalt  give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  the 
few  thou  shalt  give  the  less  inheritance ;  to  every 
one  shall  his  inheritance  be  given  according  to 
those  that  were  numbered  of  him.  Notwith- 
standing the  land  shall  be  divided  by  lot :  ac-  , 
cording  to  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  their  fathers 
shall  they  inherit  (Num.  xxvi.  33-54).  This 
equal  distribution  of  the  soil  was  the  basis  of  the 
agrarian  law.  By  it  provision  was  made  for  the 
support  of  600,000  yeomanry,  with  (according  to 
different  calculations)  from  sixteen  to  twenty-rive 
acres  of  land  to  each.  This  land  they  held  inde- 
pendent of  all  temporal  superiors,  by  direct  tenure. 
from  Jehovah  their  sovereign,  by  whose  power 
they  were  to  acquire  the  territory,  and  under 
whose  protection  they  were  to  enjoy  and  retain  it. 
'  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever,  for  the  land 
is  mine,  saith  the  Lord :  ye  are  strangers  and 
sojourners  with  me1  (Lev.  xxv.  23).  Thus  the 
basis  of  the  constitution  was  an  equal  agrarian 
law.  But  this  law  was  guarded  by  other  provi- 
sions equally  wise  and  salutary.  The  accumula- 
tion of  debt  was  prevented,  first,  by  prohibiting 
every  Hebrew  from  accepting  of  interest  from 
any  of  his  fellow-citizens  (Lev.  xxv.  35,  36  ;  I 
by  establishing  a  regular  discharge  of  debts  eveiy 
seventh  year;  and,  finally,  by  ordering  that  uo 
lands  could  he  alienated  for  ever,  but  must,  en 
each  year  of  Jubilee,  or  every  seventh  Sabbatic 
year,  revert  to  the  families  which  originally  pos- 
sessed them.  Thus,  without  absolutely  depriving 
individuals  of  all  temporary  dominion  over  t  • 
landed  property,  it  re-established, every  fit':  • 
that  original  and  equal  distribution  of  it,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  the  national  polity;  and  ;ls 
the  period  of  this  reversion  was  fixed  and  regi 
all  parties  had  due  notice  of  the  terms  on  which 
they  negotiated  ;  so  that  there  was  no  ground  foi 
public  commotion  or  private  complaint. 

This  law.  by   which   landed  property   v. 
leased  in  the  year  of  Jubilee  from  all  existing  obi  i- 
gations^did  not  extend  to  houses  in  towns,  which, 
if  not  redeemed  within  one  year  after  being  sold. 
were  alienated   for  ever  (Lev.  XV.  '29.  30  .      T 
must  have  given  to  property  in  the  country  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  property  in  cities,  and  must 
have    greatly   contributed   to  the   essential    t»l 
of  all  these  regulations,  by  affording  an  induce- 
ment  to   every   Hebrew   to   re>idr    on   and   culti- 
vate his  land.     Further,  the  original  distribul 
of  the  land  was  to  the  several  tribes  according 

their  families,  50  that  each  tribe  was,    10   to   81 

fled  in  the  same  county,  and  each  family  in 
the  same  barony  or  hundred.  Nor  was  the  estate 
of  any  family  in  one  tribe  permitted  to  pass  into 
another,  even  by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress  Num. 
rxvii.   ;  so  that  not  only  was  th<  d  balance 

of  property  preserved,  but  the  closes!  and  dra 
connections  of  affinity  attacned  to  each 
inhabitants  of  every  \  icina 

ns  thai  laws  ii 
l.u   liave  in  view  entirely  diffi  •  In 

oieiit  of  estates  in  I 
ouiage  the  fonnatk)     of 
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properties.  In  Israel  the  effect  was  entiiely  dif- 
ferent, as  the  entail  extended  to  all  the  small 
estates  into  which  the  land  was  originally  divided, 
so  that  they  could  not  legally  he  united  to  form 
a  large  property,  and  then  entailed  upon  the  de- 
scendants of  him  hy  whom  the  property  was 
formed.  This  division  of  the  land  in  small  estates 
among  the  people,  who  were  to  retain  them  in 
perpetuity,  was  eminently  suited  to  the  leading 
objects  of  the  Hehrew  institutions.  It  is  allowed 
on  all  hands  that  such  a  condition  of  landed  pro- 
perty is  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  high 
cultivation,  and  to  increase  of  population,  while  it 
is  less  favourable  to  pasturage.  The  two  first  were 
objects  which  the  law  had  in  view,  and  it  did  not 
intend  to  afford  undue  encouragement  to  the 
pastoral  life,  while  the  large  pastures  of  the  adja- 
cent deserts  and  of  the  commons  secured  the  coun- 
:ry  against  such  a  scarcity  of  cattle  as  the  di- 
vision of  the  land  into  small  heritages  has  already 
produced  in  Fiance. 

For  this  land  a  kind  of  quit-rent  was  payable 
to  the  sovereign  proprietor,  in  the  form  of  a  tenth 
or  tithe  of  the  produce,  which  was  assigned  to  the 
priesthood  [Tithes].  The  condition  of  military 
service  was  also  attached  to  the  lanu,  as  it  ap- 
j.-ears  that  every  freeholder  (Deut.  xx.  5)  was 
obliged  to  attend  at  the  general  muster  of  the 
national  army,  and  to  serve  in  it,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense (often  more  than  repaid  by  the  plunder),  as 
long  as  the  occasion  required.  In  this  direction, 
theiefore,  the  agrarian  law  operated  in  securing  a 
body  of  600,000  men,  inured  to  labour  and  in- 
dustry, always  assumed  to  be  ready,  as  they  were 
bound,  to  come  forward  at  their  country's  call. 
This  great  body  of  national  yeomanry,  every  one 
of  whom  had  an  important  stake  in  the  national 
independence,  was  officered  by  its  own  hereditary 
chiefs,  heads  of  tribes  and  families  (comp.  Exod. 
xviii.  and  Num.  xxxi.  14);  and  must  have  pre- 
sented an  insuperable  obstacle  to  treacherous  am- 
bition and  political  intrigue,  and  to  every  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  and  esta- 
blish despotic  power.  Nor  were  these  institutions 
less  wisely  adapted  to  secure  the  state  against 
foreign  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  offen- 
sive wars  and  remote  conquests.  For  while  this 
vast  body  of  hardy  yeomanry  were  always  ready 
to  defend  their  country,  when  assailed  bj'  foreign 
foes,  yet,  being  constantly  employed  in  agriculture, 
attached  to  domestic  life,  and  enjoying  at  home 
the  society  of  the  numerous  relatives  who  peopled 
their  neighbourhood,  war  must  have  been  in  a 
high  degree  alien  to  their  tastes  and  habits.  Re- 
ligion also  took  part  in  preventing  them  from 
being  captivated  by  the  splendour  of  military 
glory.  On  returning  from  battle,  even  if  vic- 
torious,' in  order  to  bring  them  back  to  more 
peaceful  feelings  after  the  rage  of  war,  the  law  re- 
quired them  to  consider  themselves  as  polluted  by 
the  slaughter,  and  unworthy  of  appearing  in  the 
camp  of  Jehovah  until  they  had  employed  an  en- 
tire day  in  the  rites  of  purification  (Num.  xix. 
13-16;  xxxi.  19).  Besides,  the  force  was  en- 
tirely infantry;  the  law  forbidding  even  the  kings 
to  multiply  horses  in  their  train  (Deut.  xvii.  16); 
and  this,  with  the,  ordinance  requiring  the  attend- 
ant e  of  all  the  males  three  times  every  year  at 
Jerusalem,  proved  the  intention  of  the  legislator 
>.o  confine  the  natives  within  the  limits  of  the 
fromised   Lain',  and  rendered  long  and  distant 


wars  and  conquests  impossible  without  the  virtr.aj 
renunciation  of  that  religion  which  was  incorpo- 
rated with  their  whole  civil  polity,  and  which  was- 
in  fact,  the  charter  by  which  they  held  their  pro 
perty  and  enjoyed  all  their  rights  (Graves's  LeC' 
tures  on  the  Pentateuch,  lect.  iv. ;  Lowman's  Civil 
Gov.  of  the  Heb.  c.  iii.  iv.  ;  Michaelis,  Mot. 
Recht,  i.  240,  sqq.). 

AGRICULTURE.  The  antiquity  of  agricul- 
ture is  indicated  in  the  brief  history  of  Cam  and 
Abel,  when  it  tells  us  that  the  former  was  a  ' f  ilier 
of  the  ground,'  and  brought  some  of  the  fruits  of 
his  labour  as  an  offering  to  God  (Gen.  iv.  2,  3), 
and  that  part  of  the  ultimate  curse  upon  him  was : 
'  when  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  hence 
forth  yield  to  thee  her  strength'  (iv.  12).  Of  the 
actual  state  of  agriculture  before  the  deluge  we 
know  nothing.  It  must  have  been  modified  con- 
siderably by  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate, 
which  are  supposed  by  many  to  have  undergone 
some  material  alterations  at  the  flood.  "\\  hatever 
knowledge  was  possessed  by  the  old  world  was 
doubtless  transmitted  to  the  new  by  Noah  and 
his  sons  ;  and  that  this  knowledge  was  consider- 
able is  implied  in  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Noah,  when  he  *  began  to  be  a  husband- 
man,' was  to  plant  a  vineyard,  and  to' make  wine 
with  the  fruit  (Gen.  ix.  2).  There  are  few  agri- 
cultural notices  belonging  to  the  patriarchal  pe- 
riod, but  they  suffice  to  show  that  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  possessed  what  were  at  a  later  date 
the  principal  products  of  the  soil  in  the  same 
country.  It  is  reasonable  therefore  to  conclude 
that  the  modes  of  operation  weie  then  similar  te 
those  which  we  afterwards  find  among  the  Jews 
in  the  same  country,  and  concerning  which  our 
information  is  more  exact. 

In  giving  to  the  Israelites  possession  of  a  country 
already  under  cultivation,  it  was  the  Divine  inten- 
tion that  they  should  keep  up  that  cultivation, 
and  become  themselves  an  agricultural  people ; 
and  in  doing  this  they  doubtless  adopted  the  piac- 
tices  of  agriculture  which  they  found  already  esta- 
blished in  the  country.  This  may  have  been  the 
more  necessary,  as  agriculture  is  a  practical  ait ; 
and  those  of  the  Hebrews  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  practices  of  Egyptian  husbandry  had 
died  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  even  had  they  lived, 
the  processes  proper  to  a  hot  climate  and  alluviai 
soil,  watered  by  river  inundation,  like  that  of 
Egypt,  although  the  same  in  essential  forms,  could 
not  have  been  altogether  applicable  to  so  diffeient 
a  country  as  Palestine. 

As  the  natuie  of  the  seasons  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  agricultural  operations,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  the  variations  of  sunshine  and  rain,  which 
with  us  extend  .throughout  the  year,  are  in  Pales- 
tine confined  chiefly  to  the  latter  part  of  autumn 
and  the  winter.  During  all  the  rest  of  the  year 
the  sky  is  almost  uninterruptedly  cloudless,  and 
rain  very  rarely  falls.  The  autumnal  rains  usu- 
ally commence  at  the  latter  end  of  October  or 
beginning  of  November,  not  suddenly,  but  by  de- 
grees, which  gives  opportunity  to  the  husbandman 
to  sow  his  wheat  anil  barley.  The  rains  continue 
dining  November  and  December,  but  afterwards 
they  occur  at  longer  intervals  ;  and  rain  is  rare 
after  March,  and  almost  never  occurs  as  late  as 
May.  The  cold  of  winter  is  not  severe;  and  a* 
the  ground  is-  never  frozen,  the  labours  of  the  husi 
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band  man  are  not  entirely  interrupted.  Snow  fails 
indifferent  parts  of  the  country,  but  never  lies 
long  on  the  ground.  In  the  plains  and  valleys 
the  heat  of  summer  is  oppressive,  but  not.  in  the 
inoie  elevated  tracts.  In  these  high  grounds  the 
(lights  are  cool,  often  with  heavy  dew.  The  total 
absence  of  rain  in  summer  soon  destroys- the  ver- 
dure of  the  fields,  and  gives  to  the  general  land- 
scape, even  in  the  high  country,  an  aspect  of 
drought  and  barrenness.  No  green  thing  remains 
but  the  foliage  of  the  scattered  fruit-trees,  and  oc- 
casional vineyards  and  fields  of  millet.  In  autumn 
the  whole  land  becomes  dry  and  parched ;  the 
cisterns  are  nearly  empty;  and  all  natuie,  animate 
and  inanimate,  looks  forward  with  longing  for  the 
return  of  the  rainy  season.  In  the  hill  country 
the  time  of  harvest  is  later  than  in  the  plains  of 
tire  Jordan  and  of  the  sea-coast.  The  barley  har- 
vest is  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  that  of  wheat. 
In  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  the  wheat  harvest  is 
early  in  May  ;  in  the  plains  of  tlie  coast  and  of 
Esdraelon,  it  is  towards  the  latter  end  of  'hat 
month  ;  and  in  the  hills,  not  until  June.  The 
general  vintage  is  in  September,  but  the  first 
grapes  ripen  in  July ;  and  from  that  time  the 
towns  are  well  supplied  with  this  fruit  (Robinson, 
Biblical  Researches,  ii.  ^6-100). 

Soil,  &c. — The  geological  characters  of  the  soil 
in  Palestine  have  never  been  satisfactorily  stated  ; 
but  the  different  epithets  of  description  which  tra- 
veller employ,  enable  us  to  know  that  it  differs 
considerably,  both  in  its  appearance  and  character, 
in  different  parts  of  the  land;  but  wherever  soil 
of  any  kind  exists,  even  to  a  very  slight  depth,  it 
is  found  to  be  highly  fertile.  As  parts  of  Palestine 
are  hilly,  and  as  hills  have  seldom  much  depth  of 
soil,  the  mode  of  cultivating  them  in  tenaces  was 
anciently,  and  is  now,  much  employed.  A  series 
of  low  stone  walls,  one  above  another,  across  the 
face  of  the  hill,  arrest  the  soil  brought  down  by 
the  rains,  and  afford  a  series  of  levels  for  the 
operations  of  the  husbandman.  This  mode  of  cul- 
tivation is  usual  in  Lebanon,  and  is  not  un fre- 
quent in  Palestine,  where  the  remains  of  terraces 
across  the-  hills,  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
attest  the  extent  to  which'  it  was  anciently  carried. 
This  terrace'  cultivation  has  necessarily  increased 
or  declined  with  the  population.  If  the  people 
weie  so  few  that  the  valleys  afforded  sufficient  food 
for  then:,  the  more  difficult  culture  of  the  hills 
was  neglected;  but  when  the  population  was  too 
large  for  the  \  alleys  to  Batisfy  with  bread,  then  the 
hills  were  laid  under  cultivation. 

In.  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Palestine,  water  is 
(he  great  fertilizing  agent.  The  rains  of  autumn 
and  winter,  and  the  dews  of  spring,  suffice  tor  the 
ordinary  objects  of  agriculture;  but  the  ancient 
inhabitants  were  able,  in  sonic  parts,  to  avert  even 
the  ai  idity  which  the  summer  droughts  occasioned, 
and  to  keep  up  a  garden-like  verdure,  by  means  of 
aqueducts  communicating  with  the  brooks  and 
rivers  1'-.  i.  3;  Ixv.  10;  Prov.  x\i.  I;  Isa.  \\\. 
:V)  ■.  xxxii.2,20;  Hos.  xii.  11).  Hence  springs, 
fountains,  and  rivulets  were  ssmuch  esteemed  by 
husbandmen  as  by  shepherds'(Jo*h.  xv.  19;  Judg. 

i.  15).  The  soil  W8S  also  Cleared  of  stones,  and 
carefully  cultivated;  and  its  fertility  was  in 
creased  by  tl  to  which  the  dry  stubble  and 

beil      ewen    occasionally  reduced  by  b  imed 

a  tie  surface  of  the  ground  Prov.xxiv.  'M  ;  [sa. 
yii.23;  xxxii.  18).    Dong,  and,  in  the  nei  jhhour- 


hood  of  Jerusalem,  the  blood  of  animals,  were  also 
used  to  enrich  the  soil  (2  Kings  ix.  37  :  Ps.  lxxxiil 
10;  Isa.  xxv.  10  ;  Jer.  ix.  22;  Luke  xiv.  34,  33> 
That  the  soil  might  not  be  exhausted,  it  wa3 
ordered  that  every  seventh  year  should  be  a  sabbath 
of  rest  to  the  land  :  there  was  then  to  be  no  sowing 
or  reaping,  no  pruning  of  vines  or  olives,  no  vintage 
or  gathering  of  fruits  ;  and  whatever  grew  of  itself 
was  to  be  left  to  the  poor,  the  stranger,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field  (Lev.  xxv.  1-7  ;  Deut.  xv.  1-10). 
But  such  an  observance  requhed  more  faith  than 
the  Israelites  were  prepaied  to  exercise.  It  was  for 
a  long  time  utterly  neglected  (Lev.  xxvi.  34.  35  ; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21),  but  after  the  Captivity  it  was 
more  observed.  By  this  remarkable  institution 
the  Hebrews  were  also  trained  to  habits  of  econ<  my 
and  foresight,  and  invited  to  exercise  a  large  de- 
gree of  trust  in  the  bountiful  providence  of  their 
Divine  King. 

Fields. — Under  the  term  pi  (lagan,  which 
we  translate  'grain'  and  'corn,'  the  Hebiews 
comprehended  almost  every  object  of  field  culture. 
Syria,  including  Palestine,  was  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  one  of  the  first  count  lies  for  corn 
(Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xviii.  7).  Wheat  was  abun- 
dant and  excellent:  and  there  is  still  one  bearded 
sort,  the  ear  of  which  is  three  times  as  heavy,  and 
contains  twice  as  many  grains,  as  our  common 
English  wheat  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  472  .  Bai- 
ley was  also  much  cultivated,  not  only  for  biead, 
but  because  it  was  the  only  kind  of  com  which 
was  given  to  beasts  ;  for  oats  and  rye  do  not  glow 
in  warm  climates.  Hay  was  not  in  use ;  and 
therefore  the  barley  was  mixed  with  chopped  stiaw 
to  form  the  food  of  cattle  (Gen.  x\iv.  25, 
Judg.  xix.  19,  &c.)  Other  kinds  of  field  culture 
weie  millet,  spelt,  various  species  of  beans  and  ]  >  as, 
pepperwort,  cummin,  cucumbers,  melons.  Max, 
and,  perhaps,  cotton.  Many  other  articles  might 
be  mentioned  as  being  now  cultivated  in  Palestine ; 
but.  as  their  names  do  not  occur  in  Scripture,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  whether  they  weie  grown  theie  in 
ancient  times,  or  not. 

Anciently,  as  now,  in  Palestine  and  ti- 
the arable  lands  were  not  divided   into  fields  by 
hedges,  as  in  this  country.    The  ripening  prod 
therefore   presented    an    expanse  of  cultuie  un- 
broken, although  perhaps  variegated,  in  a 
view,  by  the  difference  of  the  products  grown, 
boundaries  of  lands  were  therefore    maiked   by 
stones  as   landmarks,  which,  even   in    patriarchal 
times,  it  was   deemed   a    heinous  wrong  to   remove 
(Jul)  xxiv.  2)  ;  and  the  law  pronounced  a  • 
upon  those  who,  witiiout  authority,  removed  them 
(Deut.  xix.  11;    JCXvii.  17).     The  wall-  and  l.< 
which  are  occasionally  mentioned  in  Scripture  be- 
longed to  orchards,  gardens,  and  vineyaids. 
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cultural  operations  and  implements  of  ancient 
times,  by  the  discoveiy  of  vaiious  representations 
on  tlie  sculptured  monuments  and  painted  tombs 
of  Egypt.  As  these  agree  surprisingly  with  the 
notices  in  the  Bible,  and,  indeed,  diner  little  from 
what  we  rind  employed  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  it  is 
very  safe  to  receive  them  as  guides  on  the  present 
subject. 

Ploughing. — This  has  always  been  a  light  and 
superficial  operation  in  the  East.  At  first,  tlie 
ground  was  opened  with  pointed  sticks ;  then,  a 
kind  of  hoe  was  employed ;  and  this,  in  many 
uarts  of  the  world,  is  still  used  as  a  substitute  for 


the  plough.  But  the  plough  was  known  in  Egypt 
and  Syria  before  the  Hebrews  became  cultivators 
(Job  i.  14).  In  the  East,  however,  it  has  always 
been  a  light  and  inaitificial  implement.  At  first, 
it  was  little  more  than  a  stout  branch  of  a  tree, 
from  which  projected  another  limb,  shortened  and 
pointed.  This,  being  turned  into  the  ground, 
made  tlie  furrow  ;  while  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
larger  branch  was  fastened  a  transverse  yoke,  to 
which  the  oxen  were  harnessed.  Afterwards  a 
handle  to  guide  tlie  plough  was  added.  Thus 
the  plough  consisted  of— 1.  the  pole;  2.  the  point 
or  share ;  3.  the  handle  ;  4.  the  yoke.  The  Syrian 
plough  is,  and  doubtless  was,  light  enough  for  a 
man  to  carry  in  his  hand  (Russell's  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Aleppo,  i.  73).  We  annex  a  figure  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  plough,  which  had  the  most  resemblance 


'n  t1  e  one  now  used  (as  figured  in  p.  89),  and  the 
i  omparison  between  them  will  probably  suggest 
fair  idea  of  the  plough  which  was  in  use  among 
thi'  Hebrews.  The  following  cut  (from  Mr.  Fel- 
lo-ves1  work  on  Asia  Minor)  shows  the  parts  of  a 


1.  The  plough. 
4.  Handle. 


2.  Tlie  pole. 
.r).  Yokes. 


3.  StW»*s  (various). 
6.  <)**>ad. 

still    lighter    plough    used    in    Asia    Minor    and 
Syria,  with   but  a  single   handle,   and   with  dif- 


ferent shares  according  to  the  work  it  ruu  te 
execute. 

The  plough  was  drawn  by  oxen,  which  wev* 
sometimes  urged  by  a  scourge  (Isa.  x.  26 ;  Na- 
hum  iii.  2);  but  oftener  by  a  long  staff,  fur- 
nished at  one  end  with  a  flat  piece  of  metal  for 
clearing  the  plough,  and  at  the  other  with  a  spike 
for  goading  the  oxen.  This  ox-goad  might  be 
easily  used  as  a  spear  (Judg.  iii.  31  ;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  21).  Sometimes  men  followed  the  plough 
with  hoes  to  break  the  clods  (Isa.  xxviii.  24) ; 
but  in  later  times  a  kind  of  harrow  was  em- 
ployed, which  appears  to  have  been  then,  as  now, 
meiely  a  thick  block  of  wood,  pressed  down  by  a 
weight,  or  by  a  man  sitting  on  it,  and  drawn  over 
the  ploughed  field. 

Sowing. — The  ground,  having  been  ploughed 
as  soon  as  the  autumnal  rains  had  mollified  the 
soil,  was  fit,  by  the  end  of  October,  to  receive  the 
seed  ;  and  the  sowing  of  wheat  continued,  in  dif 
ferent  situations,  through  November  into  December 
Bailey  was  not  generally  sown  till  January  and 
February.  The  seed  appears  to  have  been  sown 
and  harrowed  at  the  same  time  ;  although  some- 
times it  was  ploughed  in  by  a  cross  furrow. 


Ploughing  in  the  Seed. — The  Egyptian  paintings 
illustrate  tlie  Scriptures  by  showing  that  in  those 
soils  which  needed  no  previous  preparation  by 
the  hoe  (for  breaking  the  clods)  the  sower  followed 
the  plough,  holding  in  the  left  hand  a  basket  oi 
seed,  which  he  scattered  with  the  right  hand, 
while  another  person  filled  a  fresh  basket.  We 
also  see  that  the  mode  of  sowing  was  what  we  call 
'  broad-cast,'  in  which  the  seed  is  thrown  loosely 
over  the  field  (Matt.  xiii.  3-8).  In  Egypt,  when 
the  levels  were  low,  and  the  water  had  continued 
long  upon  the  land,  they  often  dispensed  with  the 
plough  altogether;  and  probably,  like  the  present 
inhabitants,  broke  up  the  ground  with  hoes,  or 
simply  dragged  the  moist  mud  with  bushes  after 
the  seed  had  been  thrown  upon  the  surface.  To 
this  cultivation  without  ploughing  Moses  probably 
alludes  (Dent.  xi.  10),  when  he  tells  the  Hebrews 
that  the  land  to  which  they  were  going  was  not 
like  the  land  of  Egypt,  where  they  '  sowed  their 
seed  and  watered  it  with  their  foot  as  a  garden  of 
herbs.'  It  seems  however  that  even  in  Syria,  in 
sandy  soils,  they  sow  without  ploughing,  and  then 
plough  down  the  seed  (Russell's  N.  II.  of  Aleppo, 
i.  73,  &c).  It  does  not  appear  that  any  instrument 
resembling  our  harrow  was  known  ;  the  word  ren- 
dered to  harrow,  in  Job  xxxix.  10,  means  literall.f 
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to  break  the  clods,  and  is  so  rendered  in  Isa.  xxviii. 
24  ;  Hos.  x.  1 1  :  and  for  this  purpose  the  means 
used  have  heen  already  indicated.  The  passage 
in  Job,  however,  is  important.  It  shows  that  this 
breaking  of  the  clods  was  not  always  by  the  hand, 
but  that  some  kind  of  instrument  was  drawn  by 
an  animal  over  the  ploughed  field,  most  probably 
the  rough  log  which  is  still  in  use. 

Harvest. — It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
the  time  of  the  wheat  harvest  in  Palestine  varies, 
in  different  situations,  from  early  in  May  to  late 
in  June ;  and  that  the  barley  harvest  is  about  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  that  of  wheat.  Among  the 
Israelites,  as  with  all  other  people,  the  harvest  was 
a  season  of  joy,  and  as  such  is  more  than  once  al- 
luded to  in  Scripture  (Ps.  cxxvi.  5  ;  Isa.  ix.  13). 

Reaping. — Different,  modes  of  reaping  are  in- 
dicated in  Scripture,  and  illustrated  by  the  Egyp- 
tian  monuments.  In  the  most,  ancient  times,  the 
corn  was  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  which  continued 


to  he  the  practice  with  particular  kinds  of  grain 
ui'ter  the  sickle  was  iU>own.  In  Egypt,  at  this  day, 
bailey  and  dourra  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  The 
choice  between  these  modes  of  operation  was  pro- 
bably determined,  in  Palestine,  by  the  considera- 
tion pointed  out  by  Russell  (iV.  //.  of  Aleppo,  i. 
7  1 ;.  who  states  that  '  wheat,  as  well  as  barley  in 
general,  does  not  grow  half  as  high  as  in  Britain  ; 
and  is  therefore,  like  other  grain,  not  reaped  with 
the  sickle,  but  plucked  up  by  the  roots  with  the 
hand.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
com  grows  ranker,  the  sickle  is  used.1  When  the 
sickle  was  used,  the  wheat  was  either  cropped  off 
Ul  der  the  ear  or  (ait  close  to  the  ground.  In  the 
firmer  case,  the  straw  was  afterwards  plucKed  up 


cal  of  straw,  they  generally  followed  the  former 
method  ;  while  the  Israelites,  whose  lands  derived 
benefit  from  the  burnt  stubble,  used  the  latter  ;  al- 
though the  practice  of  cutting  off  the  ears  was  also 


rbruse;  in  the  latrer,  the  stubble  was  hit  and 
burnt  on  the  ground  for  manure.  As  I  e  Egyp- 
tians needed  not  such  manure,  and  u   i-  ecouomi- 


known  to  them  (Job  xxiv.  24).  Cropping  t;/e 
ears  short,  the  Egyptians  did  not  generally  bind 
them  into .  sheaves,  but  removed^  them  in  baskets. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  bound  them  into  double 
sheaves  ;  and  such  as  they  plucked  up  were  bound 
into  single  long  sheaves.  The  Israelites  appear 
generally  to  have  made  up  their  corn  into  sheaves 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  7  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  10-15  ;  Ruth  ii.  7, 
15;  Job  xxiv.  10;  Jer.  ix.  22;  Mich.  iv.  12), 
which  were  collected  into  a  heap,  or  removed  in  a 
cart  (Amos  ii.  13)  to  the  threshing-floor.  The 
carts  were  probably  similar  to  those  which  are 
still  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  sheaves 
were  never>  made  up  into  shocks,  as  with  us,  al- 
though the  word  occurs  in  our  translation  of  Judg. 
xv.  5  ;  Job  v.  26  ;  for  the  original  term  signifies. 
neither  a  shock  composed  of  a  few  sheaves  stand- 
ing temporarily  in  the  field,  nor  a  stack  of  many 
sheaves  in  the  home  yard,  properly  thatched,  to 
stand  for  a  length  of  time  ;  but  a  heap  of  sheaves 
laid  loosely  together,  in  order  to  be  trodden  our  as 
cpiiekly  as  possible,  in  the  same  way  as  is  dune  in 
the  East  at  the  present  day  (Brown,  Antiq.  of  the 
Jews,  ii.  591). 

With  regard  to  sickles,  tnere  appear  to  have 
been  two  kinds,  indicated  by  the  .different  names 
clicnnesh  (W~\T])  and  mcr/r/ot  (yUDj:  and  as 
the  former  occurs  only  in  the  Pentateuch  I  Dent 
xvi.  9  ;  xxiii.  20),  and  the  latter  only  in  the  Pro- 
phets (Jer.  ii.  1<>  ;  Joel  i.  17),  it  would  seem  lhat 
the  one  was  the  earlier  and  the  other  the  later  in- 
strument. But  as  we  observe  two  very  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sickles  in  age  among  theEgyptii 
not  only  at  the  same  time,  lmt  in  the  same  field 
(see  the  cut,  p.  92),  it  may  have  heen  so  with  the 
Jews  also.      The  figures  of  these  Egyptian  sickles 

probably  mark  the  difference  between  them.    One 
was   very  much  like  our  common  reaping-AooA, 
while  the  other  hail  more  MWniblance   in  its  shape 
to  a  scythe,  and  in  the  Egyptian  examples  aji]  i 
to  have  lieen  v*>thed.     'fins  lasl   is  probably  t he 

same  as    the  Hebrew   meggot,  which  is  indeed       '> 

dried  by  teytkt  in  the  in. u, 'in  of  Jer.  1.  16.     The 

,  i.  !  their  children   n 
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ing-machines,  which  are  still  used  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  One  of  them,  represented  in  the  an> 
nexed  figure,  is  very  much  used  in  Palestine.     It 


servants  and  women-servants,  and  day-labourers 
'Ruth  ii.  4,  C,  21,  23;  John  iv.  36;  James  v.  4). 
Refreshments  were  provided  for  them,  especially 
drink,  of  which  the  gleaners  were  allowed  to  par- 
take (Ruth  ii.  9).  So  in  the  Egyptian  harvest- 
scenes,  we  perceive  a  provision  of  water  in  skins, 
tiling  against  trees,  or  in  jars  upon  stands,  with 
the  reapers  drinking,  and  gleaners  applying  tc 
share  the  draught.   Among  the  Israelites,  gleaning 


was  me  of  the  stated  provisions  for  the  poor  :  and 
f  r  their  benefit  the  corners  of  the  field  were  left 
unieaped,  and  the  reapers  might  not  return  for  a 
fi»  gotten  sheaf.  The  gleaners,  however,  were  to 
t  btain  in  the  first  place  the  express  permission 
of  the  proprietor  or  his  steward  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10: 
Deut.  xxiv.  19  ;  Ruth  ii.  2,  7). 


.JM  


Threshing. — The  ancient  mode  of  threshing,  as 
described  in  Scripture  and  figured  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  is  still  preserved  in  Palestine.  For- 
merly the  sheaves  were  conveyed  from  the  field  to 
the  threshing-floor  in  carts ;  but  now  they  are 
borne,  generally,  on  the  backs  of  camels  and  asses. 
The  threshing-floor  is  a  level  plot  of  ground,  of  a 
circular  shape,  generally  about  fifty  feet  in  dia- 
meter, prepared  for  use  by  beating  down  the  earth 
till  a  hard  floor  is  formed  (Gen.  1.  10  ;  Judg.  vi. 
37  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  24).  Sometimes  several  of 
these  floors  are  contiguous  to  each  other.  The 
sheaves  are  spread  out  upon  them  ;  and  the  grain 
is  trodden  out  by  oxen,  coirs,  and  young  cattle, 
arranged  five  abreast,  and  driven  in  a  circle,  or 
rather  in  all  directions,  over  the  floor.  This  was  the 
common  mode  in  the  Bible  times  ;  and  Moses  for- 
bade that  the  oxen  thus  employed  should  be  muz- 
zled to  prevent  them  from  tasting  the  com  (l)eut. 
xxv.  4;  Isa.  xxviii.  2*).  Flails,  or  sticks,  were 
iwaly  used  in  threshing  small  quantities,  or  for  the 
lighter  kinds  of  grain  (Ruth  ii.  17;  Isa.  xxviii. 
17).     There  were,  however,  some  kinds  of  thiesh- 


is  composed  of  two  thick  planks,  fastened  together 
side  by  side,  and  bent  upwards  in  front.  Saaip 
fragments  of  stone  are  fixed  into  holes  bored  in 
the  bottom.  This  machine  is  drawn  over  the  corn 
by  oxen — a  man  or  boy  sometimes  sitting  on  it  to 
increase  the  weight.  It  not  only  separates  tile 
grain,  but  cuts  the  straw  and  makes  it  fit  for  fod- 
der (2  Kings  xiii.  7).  This  is,  most  probably,  the 
Charutz  V'llfl,  or  '  corn-drag,"  which  is  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  (Isa.  xxviii.  27  ;  xli.  15  ; 
Amos  i.  3,  rendered  '  threshing  instrument "),  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  furnished  with 
iron  points  instead  of  stones.  The  Bible  also  no- 
tices a  machine  called  a  JMoreg,  TWO  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  22 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  23  ;  Isa.  xli.  \b),  which 
is  unquestionably  the  same  which  bears  in  Arabic 

the  name  of  —. .  tj  Noreg.    This  is  explained  by 

Freytag  (from  the  Kamoos  Lex.)  by — '  trjbulum, 
instrumentum,  quo  ftuges  in  area  tentatur  (m 
Syria),  sive  ferreum,  sive  ligneum.'  This  ma- 
chine is  not  now  often  seen  in  Palestine  ;  but  is 
more  used  in  some  parts  of  Syria,  and  is  common 
in  Egypt.  It  is  a  sort  of  frame  of  wood,  in  which 
are  inserted  three  wooden  rollers,  armed  with  iron 
teeth,  &c.  It  bears  a  soil  of  seat  or#chair,  in  which 
the  driver  sits  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  weight.  It 
is  generally  drawn  over  the  corn  by  two  oxen,  and 
separates  the  grain,  and  breaks  up  the  straw  even 
more  effectually  than  the  drag.  In  all  these 
processes,  the  com  is  occasionally  turned  by  a 
fork ;  and,  when  sufficiently  threshed,  is  thrown 
up  by  the  same  fork  against  the  wind  to  separate 
the  grain,  which  is  then  gathered  up  and  win- 
nowed. 


Winnowing. — This  was  generally  accomplished 
by  repeating  the  process  of  tossing  up  the  grain 
against  the  wind  with  a  fork  (Jer.  iv.  11,  12),  by 
which  the  broken  straw  and  chaff  were  dispersed 
while  the  grain  fell  to  the  ground.  The  grain  a& 
terwards  passed  through  a  sieve  to  separate  theblti 
of  earth  and  other  impurities.  After  this,  it  un- 
derwent a  still  further  purification,  by  being  tossed 
up  with  wooden  scoops  or  short-handed   shovels. 
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men  as  we  see  in  Egyptian  paintings  (Isa.  xxx. 
24  ;  Jahn,  Bibllsches  Archaologie,  b.  i.  ch.  i  kar 
4  ;  Winer,  Biblisches  Reahcorterbuch,  s.  v.  Ac- 
kerbau  ;' '  Paulsen,  Ackerbau  d.  Morgenlander  ; 
Surenhusius,  Mischna,  part  i. ;  Ugolini,  De  Re 
Rustica  Vett.  Hcbrocorum,  in  Thesaurus,  t.  xxix.; 
Norberg,  De  Agricult.  Oricntali,  in  Opusc.  Acad. 
iii. ;  Reynier,  Del' Economie  Pablique  et  Rural e 
des  Arabes  et  des  Juifs ;  Brown,  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews;  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine; 
Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians;  Description  de 
V Egypte,  Antiquites,  anil*  Etat  Moderne ;  Rosel- 
lini,  Monumenti  delf  Egitto.  Information  re- 
specting the  actual  products  and  agriculture  ^ 
Palestine,  collected  from  numerous  travellers, 
may  be  seen  in  Kitto's  Pictorial  History  of  Pales- 
tine, Physical  History,  '  History  of  the  Months  ') 
AG.RIELAIA  £hypit\aia ;  New  Test,  d.ypii- 
\aios).  The  wild  olive-tree  is  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  in  Romans  xi.  17,  24.  Here  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  plant,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
explanation  of  the  metaphor.  One  great  difficulty 
has  arisen  from  the  same  name  having  been 
applied  to  dilj'erent  plants.  Thus  by  Dioscorides 
(De  Mater.  Med.  i.  137)  it  is  stated  that  the 
'AypieAaia,  or  wild  olive-tree,  is  by  some  called 
Cotinus,  and  by  others,  the  Ethiopic  olive.  So,  in 
die  notes  to  Theoph.  ed  Boda  Stapel,  p.  224,  we 
read,  '  Sed  hie  kotivos  lego  cum  Athcnajo,  id  est 
oleaster.  Est  veto  alius  cotinus,  frutex,  de  quo 
Plinius,  xvi.  18.  Est  et  in  Apennino  frutex  qui 
vocatur  Cotinus,  ad  lineamenta  modo  conchylii 
colore  insignis.'  Hen<  e  the  wild  olive-tree  has 
been  confounded  with  rhtis  cotinus,  or  Venetian 
sumach,  with  which  it  has  no  point  of  resem- 
blance. Further  confusion  has  arisen  from  the 
present  Elaagnus  angustifolia  of. botanists  having 
been  at  one  time  called Olea  sylveatris.  Hence  it 
has  heen  inferred  that  the  'AypizAaia  is  this  very 
Eleagnus,  E.  angustifolia,  or  the  narrow-leaved 
Oleaster-tree  of  Paradise  (^'  the  Portuguese.  In 
many  points  it  certainly  somewhat  resembles  the 
true  olive-tree — that  is,  in  the  form  and  appearance 
of  the  leaves,  in  the  oblong-shaped  fruil  edible 
in  some   of  tin-  species),  also    in  an    oil   being 

expressed  from  the  kernels;  but  it  will  not  explain 

the  present  p..  no  proa  ~s  of  grafting  will 

enable  the  Elaeagnus  to  bear  olives  of  any  kind. 

If  hp  examine  a  little  further  the  account  gii  en 
by  Dioscorides  of  the  *Aypi*\eda,  we  find  in  i.  I  11, 

rif/a   SaKpvov   iAai'ay   AidioirtK?is,    that    our   oltves 

And  wild  olives  exude  tear — that  i-,  a  gum  or 
resin,  [ike  the  Ethiopic  olive.  Here  it  is  ini- 
nortani  to  remark  tl  it  the  wild  olive  of  the 
S-e>  iailS    i>    •  .  d    t'.'iin    the  wild  olive  of 


Ethiopia.  What  plant  the  latter  may  be,  .t  .» 
not  pierhaps  easy  to  determine  with  certainty  :  but 
Arabian  authors  translate  the  name  by  zait-alr 
Soudan,  or  the  olive  of  Ethiopia.  Other  synor.ynies 
for  it  are  louz-al-bur,  or  wild  almond ;  and  badam 
kohee,  i.  e.  mountain  almond.  Under  the  last  name 
the  writer  has  obtained  the  kernels  of  the  apricot  in 
Northern  India,  and  it  is  given  in  Persian  works 
as  one  of  the  synonymes  of  the  bur-kookh.  or  apri- 
cot, which  was  originally  called  apricock  and 
praecocia,  no  doubt  from  the  Arabic  bur-kookh. 
The  apricot  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Hi- 
malayas, chiefly  on  aecount  of  the  clear  beautiful 
oil  yielded  by  its  kernels,  on  which  account 
it  might  well  be  compared  with  the  olive-tree. 
But  it  does  not  serve  better  than  the  Elaeagnus  to 
explain  the  passage  of  St.  Paul. 

From  the  account  of  Dioscorides,  however,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Ethiopic  was  distinguished  from 
the  wild,  and  this  from  the  cultivated  olive;  and 
as  the  plant  was  well  known  both  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  there  was  no  danger  of  mistaking  it 
for  any  other  plant  except  itself  in' a  wild  state, 
that  is,  the  true  'AypieAaia,  Oleaster,  or  Oha 
europcea,  in  a  wild  state.  That  this  is  the  very 
plant  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  seems  to  lx; 
proved  from  its  having  been  the  practice  of  the 
ancients  to  graft  the  wild  upon  the  cultivated 
olive  tree.  Thus  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xvii.  IS)  says, 
*  Africae  peculiare  quidem  in  oleastro  est  inserere, 
Quadam  aetemitate  consenescunt  proxima  adop- 
tion! virga  emissa,  atque  ita  alia  arbore  ex  eadern 
juvenescente  :  iterumque  et  quoties  opus  sir,  ut 
aevis  eadem  oliveta  constent.  Insentur  autem 
oleaster  calamo,  et  inoculatione.'  In  the  '  Pic- 
torial Bible'  tl i is  practice  has  already  heen  .in- 
duced as  explaining  the  text ;  and  Theophrastiu 
and  Columella  (De  Re  Rust.  v.  9)  also  refer  to 
it.  The  apostle,  therefore,  in  comparing  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  wild  olive  tree  grafted  on  a  cultivated 
stock,  made  use  of  language  which  was  most  in- 
telligible, and  referred, to  a  practice  with  which 
they  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar. — J.  F.  ft. 

AGRIPPA  [Herodi an  Family].  Although 
of  the  two  Herods,  father  and  son,  who  also  bore  the 
name  of  Agrippa,  the  latter  is  be>t  known  by  his 
Roman  name,  it  seems  proper  to  include  him  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Herodiarj  dynasty,  under 
the  name  which  he  bore  among  bis  own  people. 

AGUR  ("VIJK\  the  author  of  the  sayings 
contained  in  Prov.  x\x  ,  which  the  inscription 
describes  as  composed  of  the  pucepts  delivered 
by  'Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  to  i.;<  hcnds  ' Irhiel 
and  Deal.1    Beyond  thi>  everything  that  has  been 

stated  of  hiin.  and    of  the  time  in  which  he  1 

is  pure  conjecture.  Some  writers  liare  regarded 
ihe  name  as  an  appellative,  but  diner  as  I 
signification.  The  Vulgate  has  (  Verba  Congre- 
gant^ ii!ii  Vomentis.1  Most  of  the  fathers  think 
that  Solomon  himself  is  designated  under  this 
name;   mid  if  the  word   is  to  be  understood  a> 

an   appellative,  it    may  DC  Bl  Well    to   look    for    its 

meaning  in  the  Syriac,  where,  according  to  Bai 
Baldul,  in  Castell.  ',cl<sJ  means  qtdtapi 

pUeat.     The  Septuagint   omit- 
cha]  \   ur,  as  well  as  the  nim 

i  uf  the  follow  ing  chapter. 
\H     ~N  or  rathei  A.  u.  is  Ireq 

fcun  1,  acconling  to  tin  ;!  ot 
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of  the  gnfr^rai  which  is  followed  in  our  Version, 
as  the  first  syllable  of  compound  Hebrew  proper 
:iames.  The  observations  already  offered  m  the 
article  Ab  may  be  referred  to  for  some  illustration 
of  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  term  brother  in 
such  combinations,  as  well  as  for  the  law  of  then- 
construction,  whenever  the  two  members  are  nouns 
of  which  one  is  dependent  as  a  genitive  on  the 
other. — J.  N. 

AHAB  (IXnX,  fathers  brother;  Sept. 
'Axact/8),  son  of  Omri,  and  the  sixth  king  of 
Israel,  who  reigned  twenty-one  years,  from  b.c. 
91S  to  897.  Ahab  was,  upon  the  whole,  the 
weakest  of  all  the  Israelitish  monarchs  ;  and 
although  there  are  occasional  traits  of  character 
which  show  that  he  was  not  without  good  feelings 
and  dispositions,  the  history  of  his  reign  proves 
that  weakness  of  character  in  a  king  may  some- 
times be  as  injurious  in  its  effects  as  wickedness. 
Many  of  the  evils  of  his  reign  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  close  connection  which  he  formed  with  the 
Phoenicians.  There  had  long  been  a  beneficial 
commercial  intercourse  between  that  people  and  the 
Jews  ;  and  tire  relations  arising  thence  were  very 
close  in  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon.  After 
the  separation  of  the  kingdoms,  the  connection 
appears  to  have  been  continued  by  the  nearer 
kingdom  of  Israel,  but  to  have  been  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  abandoned  by  that  of  Judah.  The  wife  of 
Ahab  was  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  or 
Ithobaal,  king  of  Tyre.  She  was  a  woman  of 
a  decided  and  energetic  character,  and,  as  such, 
soon  established  that  influence  over  her  husband 
which  such  women  always  acquire  over  weak,  and 
not  unfrequently  also  over  strong,  men.  Ahab, 
being  entirely  under  the  control  of  Jezebel,  sanc- 
tioned the  introduction,  and  eventually  established 
the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  idols,  and  especially 
of  the  sun-god  Baal.  Hitherto  the  golden  calves 
in  Dan  and  Bethel  had  been  the  only  objects  of 
idolatrous  worship  in  Israel,  and  they  were  in- 
tended as  symbols  of  Jehovah.  But  all  reserve 
and  limitation  were  now  abandoned.  The  king 
built  a  temple  at  Samaria,  and  erected  an  image, 
and  consecrated  a  grove  to  Baal.  A  multitude 
of  the  priests  and  prophets  of  Baal  were  main- 
tained. Idolatry  became  the  predominant  reli- 
gion; and  Jehovah,  with  the  golden  calves  as 
symbolical  representations  of  him,  were  viewed 
with  no  more  reverence  than  Baal  and  his  image. 
So  strong  was  the  tide  of  corruption,  that  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was 
soon  to  be  for  ever  lost  among  the  Israelites 
But  a  man  suited  to  this  emergency  was  raised 
up  in  the  person  of  Elijah  the  prophet,  who 
boldly  opposed  himself  to  the  regal  authority, 
and  succeeded  in  retaining  many  of  his  country- 
men in  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  The  greater 
the  power  which  supported  idolatry,  the  more 
striking  were  the  prophecies  and  miracles  which 
lirected  the  attention  of  the  Israelites  to  Je- 
hovah, and  brought  disgrace  on  the  idols,  and 
confusion  on  their  worshippers.  At  length  the 
judgment  of  God  on  Ahab  and  his  house  was  pro- 
nounced by  Elijah,  who  announced  that,  during 
'he  reign  of  his  son,  his  whole  race  should  be  ex- 
terminated. Ahab  died  of  the  wounds  which  he 
Received  in  a  battle  with  the  Syrians,  according 
;o  a  prediction  of  Micaiah,  which  the  king  dis- 
Telieved,  hut  yet  endeavoured    to  avert,  by  dis- 


guising himself  in  the  action  (1  Kings  xvi.  29 
xxii.  40). 

2.  AHAB  and  ZEDEKIAH.  The  names  of 
two  false  prophets,  who  deceived  the  Israelites  at 
Babylon.  For  this  they  were  threatened  by  Je- 
remiah, who  foretold  that  they  should  be  put  to 
death  by  the  king  of  Babylon  in  the  presence  of 
those  whom  they  had  beguiled;  and  that  in  fol- 
lowing times  it  should  become  a  common  male* 
diction  to  say,  '  The  Lord  mak»  thee  like  Ahab 
and  Zedekiah,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  roast  el 
in  the  fire"  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22). 

AHALIM  (D^ng)  and  AHALOTH 
(m?n^),  usually  translated  Ai.oes,  occur  in 
several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  in 
Psalm  xlv.  8,  '  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh, 
and  ahaloth,  and  cassia;'  Prov.  vii.  17,  '  I  have 
perfumed  my  bed  with  myrrh,  with  cinnamon 
and  ahalim ;'  Canticles,  iv.  14,  'Spikenard  and 
saffron,  calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of 
frankincense,  myrrh  and  aha/of//,  with  all  the 
chief  spices.'  From  the  articles  which  are  as- 
sociated with  ahaloth  and  ahalim  (both  names 
indicating  the  same  thing),  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  some  odoriferous  substance,  probably  well 
known  in  ancient  times.  Why  these  words  have 
been  translated  '  aloes,'  not  only  in  the  English, 
but  in  most  of  the  older  versions,  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  ascertain ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  odoriferous  ahaloth  of  the  above  passages 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  bitter  and 
nauseous  aloes  famed  only  as  a  medicine.  .  The 
latter,  no  doubt,  has  some  agreeable  odour,  when 
of  the  best  quality  from  the  island  of  Socotra, 
and  when  freshly-imported  pieces  are  first  broken  ; 
some  not  unpleasant  odour  may  also  be  perceived 
when  small  pieces  are  burnt.  But  common  aloes 
is  usually  disagreeable  in  odour  and  nauseous  in 
taste,  and  could  never  have  been  employed  as  a 
perfume.  Its  usual  name  in  Arabic,  sibbar,  has 
no  resemblance  to  its  European  name.  The 
earliest  notice  of  aloes  seems  to  be  that  of  Dios- 
corides,  iii.  25  ;  the  next  that  of  Pliny  (Nat  Hist. 
xxvii.  5).  Both  describe  it  as  being  brought 
from  India,  whence  also  probably  came  its  name, 
which  is  chra  in  Hindee. 

The  oldest  and  most  complete  account  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  of  the  fragrant  and  aro- 
matic substances  known  to  the  ancients  is  that 
given  in  the  first,  twenty -eight  chapters  of  the  first 
book  of  Dioscorides.  There,  along  with  Iris, 
Acorum,  Cyperum,  Cardamomum,  several  Nards, 
Asarum,  Phu,  Malabathrum,  Cassia,  Cinnamon, 
Costus,  Schaenus,  Calamus  aromaticus,  Balsa- 
mum,  Aspalathus,  Crocus,  &c,  mention  is  also 
made  of  Agallochum,  which  is  described  as  a 
wood  brought  from  India  and  Arabia.  In  this 
list,  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  frequent 
occasion  to  refer  to,  we  find  Agallochum  asso- 
ciated with  most  of  the  same  substances  which  are 
mentioned  along  with  it  in  tne  above  passages  of 
Scripture,  whereas  the  author  describes  the  true 
aloe  in  a  very  different  part  of  his  work.  Subse- 
quently It)  the  time  of  Dioscorides,  we  find  Agallo- 
cliUm  mentioned  by  Orobasius, Otitis, and  P.vEgi- 
neta;  but  they  add  nothing  to  the  first  description. 
The  Arabs,  however,  as  Rhases,  Serapion,  and  Avi- 
cenna,  were  well  acquainted  with  this  substance 
of  which  they  describe  several  varieties,  mostly 
named  from  the  places  where  they  wre  produced 
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and  gi/e  othei  particulars  respecting  it,  besides 
quoting  Dioscorides  and  previous  authors  of  their 
own  country.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  Avi- 
cenna  these  descriptions  appear  under  Agallo- 
chum,  Xilaloe,  and  Lignum  aloes  ;  but  in  the  Ara- 
bic edition  of  the  same  author,  under  ^»^\Xz\ 
Aghlajoon,  .  ^ji-Jlc'  Aghalookhi,  but  most  fully 

under  &>*£    Aod,  pronounced  ood.     This  is  one 

instance,  and  many  others  might  be  adduced,  of 
the  Arabs  describing  the  same  thing  under  two 
names,  when  they  found  a  substance  described  by 
the  Greeks — that  is,  Galen  and  Dioscorides,  un- 
der one  name,  and  were  themselves  acquainted 
with  it  under  another.  In  the  Persian  works  on 
Materia  Medica  {vide  Abattachim)  we  are  in- 
formed that  agallokhee  is  the  Greek  name  of  this 
substance,  and  that  theHindee  name  of  one  kind, 
by  them  called  aod-i-hindee,  is  aggur.  Having 
thus  traced  a  substance  which  was  said  to  come 
from  India  to  the  name  by  which  it  is  known 
in  that  country,  the  next  process  would  perhaps 
naturally  have  been  to  procure  the  substance,  and 
trace  it  to  the  plant  which  yielded  it.  We,  how- 
ever, followed  the  reverse  method;  having  iirst 
obtained  the  substance  called  Aggur,  we  traced 
it,  through  its  Asiatic  synonymes,  to  the  Agallo- 
chum  of  Dioscorides,  and,  as  related  in  the  IUustr. 
of  Himalayan  Botany,  p.  171,  obtained  in  the 
bazaars  of  Northern  India  three  varieties  of  this 
l'ar-1'amed  and  fragrant  wood — 1.  aod-i-hindee ; 
%  a  kind  procured  by  commerce  from  Surat, 
which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  third,  aod-i-kinaree,  which  was 
said  to  come  from  China,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the 
alcamcricum  of  Avicenna. 

In  the  north-western  provinces  of  India  aggut 
is  said  to  be  brought  from  Surat  and  Calcutta. 
Garciasab  Ilorto  (Clusius,  Exotic.  Hist.),  writing 
on  this  subject  near  the  former  place,  says  that  it 
is  called  '  in  Malacca garro,  selectissimum  autem 

imbac.1  Dr.  Roxburgh,  writing  in  Calcutta, 
states  that  ugooroo  is  the  Sanscrit  name  of  the 
incense  or  aloe-wood,  which  in  Hindee  is  called 
ugoof,  and  in  Persian  aod-hindee;  and  that  there 
is  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  real  calambac  or 
agallochum  of  the  ancients  is  yielded  by  an 
immense  tree,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  tracts 

and  south-east  from  Silhet,  in  about  24°  of 
I\\  latitude.      This   plant,  he  says,  cannot  he  dis- 

lished   from    thriving   plants  exactly   of    the 

of  the  Garo  de  Malacca  received  from 

that  place,  and   then   in  the   Botanic  Garden  of 

utta.  He  further  states  that  small  quantities 
of  agallnchum  are  sometimes  imported  into  Cal- 
cutta by  i  the  eastward  ;  but  that  Mich  is 
always  deemed  inferior  to  that  of  Silhet  (Flora 
hid.  ii.  423  . 

The  Garo  de  Malacca  was  first  described  by 
Lamarck  from  a  specimen  presented  to  him  by 
Sonneral  as  that  of  the  tree  which  yielded 

d"aigle  of  commerce.  Lamarck  named  this 
hre<    Aquilaria    Mnw  which   Cavanilles 

afterwards  eh  tnged  unnecessarily  to  .1.  ovata, 
\s  Dr.  Roxburgh  found  that  his  plant  belonged 
to  the  -.i  lie  named  it  Aquilaria  Agallom 

ehum,  but  it  i- 1  printed  AgaUocha  in  his  Flora 
Tndica,    probsb'ij    by    an  ht.      He    ; 

oiunion    *ha\     the  AgcUochttm    secundarimn    of 
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Rumphius  (Amb.  ii.  31,  t.  10),  which  rha*  author 
received  under  the  name  of  Agallochum  malac- 
cense,  also  belongs  to  the  same  genus,  as  well  as 
the  Sinfoo  of  Kaempfer  (Ama>n.  Exot.  p.  903 \ 
and  the  Ophispermum  sinense  of  Loureiro. 


[Aquilaria  Agalloclium.] 

These  plants  belong  to  the  Linngean  class  and 
order  Decandria  monogynia,  and  the  natural 
family  of  Aqitilarinece ;  at  all  events,  we  have 
two  trees  ascertained  as  yielding  this  fragrant  * 
— one,  Aquilaria  Ayallochum,  a  native  of  Si! 
and  the  other,  A.  ovata  or  malaccensis,  a  native 
of  Malacca.  The  missionary  Loureiro,  in  his 
description  of  the  Flora  of  Cochin-China,  deseiil>es 
a  third  plant,  which  lie  names  Aloexylitm,  •  idem 
est  ac  lignum  aloe,1  and  the  species  i    illo- 

cJiinn.  repiesented  as  a  large  tree  growing  in  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Champava  belonging  to  Co- 
chin-Chinn.  about  the  loth  degree  of  N.lat,  near 
the  great  river  •  Lavum  :'  '  Omnes  veri  aloes  ligui 
species  ex  hac  arbore  procedunt  etiam  | 
sima,  quae  dici  sol et  Calambac1     This  tree,  be- 

iug  to  the  clas>  and  order  Decatidria 
gynia  of  Linnaeus,   and    the   natural   family 
Leguminosce,  has  always  been  admitted  a-. 
of  the  trees  yieldi  n.     But  as  Lou- 

reiro  himself  confesses  that  he  had  only  once 
a  mutilated  branch  of  the  tree  in  flower,  which, 
by  long   carriage,   bad  the  petals,  anthers,    and 
stigma  much  bruised  and  torn,  it   is  not  im 
sible  that  this  may  also  belong  to  the  genus  Aqui- 
laria,   especially   as    his   to  -    in   so    manv 
points    with    that    described    by    Dr.  Roxburgh, 
as    already  observed    b]    the    latter   in   his   ;. 
Flor.  Ind.  I.e.      Rumphius   has   described  and 
figured  a  third  plant,  which  he  named  arboi 

i  n  ^.    from    ■  Bliiidhout,1    in   consequence   of 

its   acrid    juice    destroying    sight— whence    'he 

generic    name  of  >jia;    the  epecific    en 

of  agallochum  he  applied,  its  wood  is 

,'.ar  to  and  often  substituted  for  agallochum  : 

mum  hue  tantam  habet  cum  agallocho  simi- 
litudiliem.'      And  he 

export<  .1  as  such  to  Europe,  and   even  I 

This  i.'  e.  tin    ,  allochun 

ii  pun  clai  •  and  <■  i.  ia,   and  die 

natural  lainil .  otH* 

mot i  mi  iii''  d<  ba  ■•!,.(.. 
Gt  i  "i  ;     '  but    '  .- 
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bunds,'  Dr.  Roxburgh  says,    who  are  the   people 
l>est  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  tree,  re- 
port  the  pale,  white,  milky  juice  thereof  to   be 
highly  acrid  and  very  dangerous.1     The  only  use 
made  of  the  tree,  as  far  as  Dr.  Roxburgh  could 
learn,  was  for  charcoal  and  firewood.  Agallochum 
of  any  sort  is,  he  believed,   never  found    in  this 
tree,  which  is  often  the  only  one  quoted  as  that 
yielding    agila-wood ;     but,    notwithstanding    the 
negative  testimony  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,   it  may,  in 
particular  situations,  as  stated  by  Rumphius,  yield 
a  substitute  for  that  (Vagrant  and  long-famed  wood. 
Having  thus  traced  the  agallochum  of  commerce 
to  the  trees  which  yield  it,  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to   find   that  the  Malay  name  of  the  substance, 
which  is  agila,    is    so   little   different   from    the 
Hebrew  ;  not  more,  indeed,  than  may  be  observed 
in  many  well-known  words,  where  the  hard  g   of 
one  language  is  turned  into  the  aspirate  in  another. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was  by  the  name 
agila  (aghil,  in  Rosenmuller,  Bibl   Bot.  p.  231) 
that  this  wood   was   first   known   in   commerce, 
being  conveyed  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the 
island  of  Ceylon  or  the  peninsula  of  India,  which 
the  Arab   or  Phoenician  traders  visited    at  very 
remote  periods,  and  where  they  obtained  the  early- 
known  spices  and  precious  stones  of  India.     It  is 
not  a  little  curious  that  Captain  Hamilton  (Ac- 
count of  E.  Indies,  i.  6S)  mentions  it.  by  the  name 
of  agala,  an  odoriferous  wood  at  Muscat.     We 
know  that  the  Portuguese,  when  they  reached  the 
eastern  coast  from  the  peninsula,  obtained  it  under 
this  name,  whence  they  called  it  pao  d'aguila,  or 
eagle-wood  ;   which   is  the  origin  of  the  generic 
name  Aquilaria. 

The  term  agila,  which  in  Hebrew  we  suppose 
to  have  been  converted  into  ahel,  and  from 
which  were  formed  ahalim  and  ahaloth,  appears 
U)  have  been  the  source  of  its  confusion  with 
aloes.  Sprengel  has  observed  that  the  primitive 
name  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Arabic  ap- 
pellations 2f-J]  and  ^Jj^  which  may  be  read 
alloeh  (or  alloet)  and  allieh.  These  come  ex- 
tremely near  \Aj\  aehca,  pronounced  clwa — the 

Hindoo  name  of  the  medical  aloe.  Hence 
the  two  names  became  confounded,  and  one  of 
them  applied  to  two  very  different  substaiv-a* 
But  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  distin- 
guish the  agallochum  by  the  term  ^vKa\6r\v, 
which  lias  been  translated  into  lign-aloe.  That 
the  name  aloe  was  considered  to  be  synonymous 
with  ahalim,  at  an  early  period,  is  evident,  as 
"the  Chaldee  translation  of  the  Psalms  and  Can- 
ticles, the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Proverbs  and 
Canticles,  and  the  Syriac  translation,  have  all 
rendered  the  Hebrew  word  by  aloes'  ( Rosen m idler, 
I.  c.  p.  234  ;.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  the  same  odoriferous  agila  is  intended  in  the 
passage  of  John  xix.  39.  When  the  body  of  our 
Saviour  was  taken  down  from  the  cross,  Nico- 
demus,  we  are  told,  brought  myrrh  and  aloes 
for  the  purpose  of  winding  it.  in  linen  clothes 
with  these  spices. ,  But.  the  quantity  ("100  lbs.) 
used  has  been  objected  to  by  some  writers,  and 
therefore  Dr.  Harris  has  suggested,  that,  '  instead 
of  kKar6v,  it  might  originally  have  been  Sexardu, 
10  lbs.  weight.'  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
very  large  quantities  of  spices  were  occasionally 
used  at  the  funerals  of  Jews.      But  before  object 


iny  to  the  quantify  of  this  expensive  wood,  dis- 
putants should  have  ascertained  the  proportions 
in  which  it  was  mixed  with  the  myrrh,  an  article 
sufficiently  abundant  and  of  moderate  price,  be- 
cause easily  obtained  by  the  Arabians  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa.  Dr.  Harris  has,  more- 
over, objected,  that '  the  Indian  lign-aloes  is  so  odo- 
riferous and  so  agreeable,  that  it  stands  in  no  need 
of  any  composition  to  increase  or  moderate  its 
t  perfume.'  But  this  very  excellence  makes  it 
better  suited  for  mixing  with  less  fragrant  sub- 
stances, and,  however  large  the  quantity  of  thesa 
substances,  like  the  broken  vase,  '  the  scent  of  the 
roses  will  hang  round  it  still.' 

The  only  passage  where  there  is  any  difficulty 
is  that  in  which  there  is  the  earliest  mention  of 
the  ahalok  (Num.  xxiv.  6).  Here  Balaam, 
referring  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Israel- 
ites, says,  '  as  the  trees  of  ahalim,  which  the 
Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the. 
waters.'  Whether  the  expression  is  here  to  be  un- 
derstood literally,  or  merely  as  a  poetical  form, 
is  doubtful,  especially  as  authorities  diner  as  to 
the  true  reading;  some  versions,  as  the  Septua- 
gint,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  having  '  tents' 
instead  of  '  lign-aloes,'  from  which  it  would  seem 

that,  in  place  of  D  vHN!,  ahalim,  they  had  found 

in   their   copies    Dviltf,   ohalim    (Rosenmuller, 
p.  235). 

In  Arabian  authors  numerous  varieties  of  agallo- 
chum are  mentioned.     These  are  enumerate  1  by 
various  writers   (Cels.  Hierobot.  p.  143).    Persian 
authors  mention  only  three  : — 1.  Aod-i-hindee,  that 
is,  the  Indian;  2.  Aod-i-chinec,  or  Chinese  kind 
(probably   that  from   Cochin-China)  ;    while   the 
third,  or  Sumunduree,  a  term  generally  applied  to 
tilings  brought  from  sea,  may  have  reference  to 
the  inferior  variety  from  the  Indian   islands.      In 
old  works,   such  as  those  of  Bauhin  and   Ray, 
three  kinds  are  also  mentioned  : — 1.  Agallochum 
praestantissimum,  also  called  Calambac  ;  2.  A.  Of- 
ficinarum,  or  Palo  de  Aguilla  of  Linschoten  ;  3. 
A.  sylvestre,  or  Aguilla  brava.     But  besides  these 
varieties,  obtained  from  different  localities,  per- 
haps from  different  plants,  there  are  also   distinct 
varieties,  obtainable  from  the  same  plant.     Thus 
in  a  MS.    account  by  Dr.   Roxburgh,   to   which 
we  have  had  access,  and  where,  in  a  letter,  dated 
8th.  Dec,  180S,  from  R.   K.   Dick,  esq.,  judge 
and  magistrate  at  Silhet,  it  is  stated  that,  four  dif- 
ferent qualities  may  be  obtained  from   the  same 
tree: — 1st.   Ghurkee,  which  sinks   in   water,   and 
sells  from  12  to  16  rupees  per  seer  of  2  lbs.;  2nd. 
Doim,   6    to   8    rupees    per   seer ;    3rd.  Siniula, 
which  floats  in  water,  3  to  4  rupees  ;    and  4th, 
Choorum,   which    is    in    small   pieces,  and   al?e 
floats  in  water,  from   1  to  1^  rupee  per  seer   (tla 
three   last  names  mean  only  2nd,  3rd,  and   4tk 
kinds)  ;  and  that  sometimes  80  lbs.  of  these  lour 
kind's  may  be  obtained  from  one  tree.      All   these 
fuggur-trves,  as  they  are  called,  do  not  produce 
the  Aggxir,  nor  does  every  part  of  even  the  most 
productive  tree.     The  natives  cut.  into   the  wood 
until   they  observe  dark-colored  veins  yielding 
the    perfume  :     these    guide    them    to    the    place 
containing   the  aggur,  which   generally  extendi 
but  a  short  way  through  the  centre  of  the  trunk  or 
branch.      An  essence,  or   attur,    is   obtained    by 
bruising  the  wood  in  a  mortar,  and  then  infusing 
it  in  boiling  water,  when   the  attur  floats   on  tii< 
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surface.  Early  decay  does  not  seem  incident  to 
all  kinds  of  agallochum,  for  we  possess  specimens 
of  the  wood  gorged  with  fragrant  resin  (Illustr. 
bfttn.  But.  p.  173)  which  show  no  symptoms  of  it ; 
but  still  it  is  stated  that  the  wood  is  sometimes 
boned  in  the  earth.  This  may  be  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  its  specific  gravity.  A  large  specimen 
in  the  Museum  of  the  East  India  House  displays 
a  cancellated  structure,  in  which  the  resinous 
parts  remain,  the  rest  of  the  wood  having  been 
removed,  apparently  by  decay. — J.  F.  R. 

AHASUERUS    (^11^08),  or  Achashve- 

rosii,  is  the  name,  or  rather  the  title,  of  four  Median 
and  Persian  monarchs  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 
earlier  attempts  of  Simonis  and  others  to  derive  this 
oame  from  the  Persian  dchash  are  unworthy  of 
notice.  Hyde  (De  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  p.  43)  more 
boldly  proposed  to  disregard  the  Masoretic  punc- 
tuation, and  to  read  the  consonants,  Acsiwes, 
so  as  to  correspond  with  'O^vdfrris,  a  Persian  royal 
tille.  Among  mose  who  assume  the  identity  of 
tiie  names  Achashverosh  and  Xerxes,  Grotefend 
believes  lie  has  discovered  the  true  orthography  of 
Xerxes  in  the  arrowhead  inscriptions  of  Persepolis. 
He  lias  deciphered  signs  representative  of  the 
sounds  khshhershe,  and  considers  the  first  part 
of  the  word  to  be  the  Zend  form  of  the  later 
sluih,  'king'  (Heeren's  Ideen,  i.  2,  350).  Gesenius 
also  (in  his  Thesaurus)  assents  to  this,  except  that 
(as  Reland  had  done  before)  he  takes  the  first 
part  of  the  word  to  be  the  original  form  of  shir, 
a  lion,  and  the  latter  to  be  that  of  shah.  The 
Hebrew  Achashverosh  might  thus  be  a  modifica- 
tion of  khshhershe :  the  prosthetic  aleph  being 
prefixed  (as  even  Scaliger  suggested),  and  a 
new  vowel  being  inserted  between  the  first  two 
Bounds,  merely  to  obviate  the  difficulty  which,  as 
is  well  known,  all  Syro-Arabians  find  in  pro- 
nouncing two  consonants  before  a  vowel.  One  of 
t "tie  highest  authorities  in  such  questions,  however, 
A.  F.  Pott  {Etymol.  Forschungen,  i.  p.  lxv.), 
considers  Xerxes  to  be  a  comjxmnd  of  the  Zend 
rmthra,  king  (with  loss  of  the  t),  and  csahya,  also 
meaning  king,  the  original  form  of  shah;  and 
suggests  that  Achashverosh — its  identity  with 
Xerxes,  a?  he  thinks,  not  being  established — may 
be  thePehlvi  huzvaresh,' hevo'  (from  hu,i  good,"  and 
zniir.  •  strength),  corresponding  to  apy'ios,  which 
Herodotus  (vi.  98)  says  is  the  true  sense\>f  Xerxes. 
.bum,  indeed,  first  proposed  the  derivation  from 
ttaresh  (in  his  Archdol.  ii.  2,  21 1);  but  then  he 
still  thought  that  the  first  part  of  the  name  was 
uchash — a  modern  Persian  word,  which  only  seems 
to  denote  price,  value.  Lastly,  it  deserves  notice 
thai,  the  kethib,  in  Esther  x.  L,  has  iTTJ'nX, 
pointed  .1  iashresh;  and  that  the  Syriac  version 
always  (  and  sometimes  the  Arabic  also,  as  in  Dan. 
ix.  1)  writes  the  name  Achshhcs/i.  Ilgen  adopts 
the  kethib  ;*s  the  authentic  consonants  of  the 
name;  but  changes  the  vowels  to  Ach.shuresh.nml 
modifies  hn  etymology  accordingly. 

The^/1./  Ahasuerus  Sept.  'Aaa-ovrjpos,  Theo- 
dotion,  Etp^Tjs)  is  incidentally  mentioned,  in 
Dun.  i\.  1,  as  the  father  of  Darius  the  Blede,  It 
is  generally  agreed  thai  the  person  here  referred  to 
w  the  Astyages  of  profane  history.  See  the  article 
Da  it  i  us. 

The    lecond     '  -  I  >t.  'Arrcromjpos)  oc- 

curs   in    E/.ra    iv.    t;.  wheie    it    is    >,iid    that  m  the 

beginning  of  bis  reign  the  enemies  of  the  Jew-. 


wrotp  an  accusation  against  them,  the  result  ot 
which  is  not  mentioned.  The  whole  question,  a& 
to  the  Persian  king  here  meant,  depends  on  the 
light  in  which  the  passage  of  this  chapter,  froin 
ver.  6  to  24,  is  regarded.  The  view  which  Mr. 
Howes  seems  to  have  first  proposed,  and  which  Dr. 
Hales  adopted  in  his  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
proceeds  on  the  theory'  that  the  writer  of  this  chap- 
ter, after  mentioning  the  interruption  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  down  to 
that  of  Darius,  king  of  Pewia  (ver.  1-5),  is  led, 
by  the  association  of  the  subject,  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  hindrances  thrown  in  the  way  of 
building  and  fortifying  the  city  (after  the  temple 
had  been  completed),  under  the  successors  ot 
Darius  Hystaspis  (ver.  6-23) ;  and  that,  after 
this  digressive  anticipation  of  events  jiosterior  to 
the  reign  of  Darius,  he  returns  (in  ver.  2-1)  to  the 
history  of  the  building  of  the  temple  under  that 
prince.  This  view  necessarily  makes  the  Achash- 
verosh and  Artachshashta  of  ver.  6  and  7  to  be  the 
successors  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  i.  e.  to  be  Xerxes 
and  Ar.taxerxes  Longimanus.  The  main  argu- 
ment on  which  this  theory  rests,  seems  to  be  the 
circumstance  that,  in  the  whole  passage,  there  is 
no  mention  whatever  of  the  temple ;  but.  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  setting  up  the  walls  of  the  rebel- 
lious  city  forms  the  sole  ground  of  complaint  : 
that  the  passage  must  refer  to  what  occurred  after 
the  temple  was  finished  (see  the  extract  fon. 
Howes  in  the  Pictorial  Bible,  ad  he). 

There  are,  however,  some  objections  against  rh* 
conclusiveness  of  this  reasoning ;  for.  first,  even 
assuming  the  object  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jew>.  in 
this  accusation,  to  have  been  to  hinder  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple,  it  is  yet  easy  to  conceive  how 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  tem])le  might  \,< 
compatible  with  their  end,  and  dependent  on  the 
means  they  were  obliged  to  employ.  They  could 
only  obtain  their  object  through  the  Persian  king;, 
they  therefore  used  arguments  likely  to  weigh 
with  him.  They  appealed  to  motives  of  state 
policy.  Accordingly,  they  sought  to  alsrm  his 
jealousy  lest  the  rebellious  city  should  become 
strong  enough  to  resist  tribute,  and  refuse  to  allow 
the  transit  of  his  armies;  they  drew  attention  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  defences,  as  the  main  ]>omt  ot 
the  argument ;  and  said  nothing  about  the  temple, 
because  that  would  be  a  matter  of  secondatj 
importance  in  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  tht* 
subject  would  appear  to  the  Persian  kin,'.  Bat, 
secondly,  it  has  l>een  shown  by  a  minute  inquiry 
by  Trendelenburg  (in  Eichhom's  EinleU.  in  die 
Apocryph.  Schrift.  p.  3.M).  that  the  fissl  book  of 
the  apocryphal  Esdras  is  principally  a  free,  but  m 
parts  continuous,  translation  of  the  canonical 
Ezra.  It  is,  therefore,  remarkable  that  the  author 
of  Esdras,  who  has  taken  this  rery  account  of  the 
accusation  from  Ezra,  was  bo  far  from  discerning 
the  omission  of  the  temple,  and  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Bowes  has  drawn  from  it.  that  hit  letter 
(ii.  Ki-.'S"  that 'The  Jews, being  come 

.1     .-aleni,  that  rebellious  city,  do  build  the  mar* 

k<-  -place,  and  repair  the  walls  of  it.  and  do  lay  the 

foundation  of  the  temtple tad  forasmuch 

as  the  things  |eitainin  •  to  the  temple  arc  HOW  in 
hand,  we  think  it  meet  not  to  neglec  such  ■  '".ti- 
ter. Josephus  also  Intiq  ibN 
to  his  genera]  adherence,  in  this  part,  to  the 

is,  both  usee,  in  hi*  letter,  the  sane 
terms  about  trs  -  i  tempW  being 
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then  commenced,  and  even  tells  the  whole  story  as 
referring  to  Cambyses,  which  makers  it  clear  that 
he  understood  the  passage  of  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Cyrus.  Thirdly,  it  is  even  probable,  a 
priori,  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  of 
the  city  itself  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  necessa- 
rily go  on  together.  The  Jews  must  have  had 
sufficient  time  and  need,  in  the  fifteen  years  be- 
tween the  accession  of  Cyrus  and  that  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis,  to  erect  some  buildings  for  the  sustenance 
and  defence  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  for  carrying 
on  the  structure  of  the  temple  itself.  As  we  read 
of '  ceiled  bouses  *  in  Haggai  i.  4,  they  may  have 
built  defences  sufficient  to  give  a  colour  to  the 
statements  of  the  letter;  and  enough  to  free  a  cri- 
tic from  the  necessity  of  transferring  the  passage 
in  Ezra  to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
solely  because  it  speaks  of  the  erection  of  the  walls 
Moreover,  as  Ezra  (ix.  9)  speaks  of  God  having  ena- 
bled the  Jews  to  repair  the  temple,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing '  given  them  a  wall  in  Jerusalem,'  we  find  that, 
when  the  temple  was  finished  (and  no  evidence 
shows  how  long  before  that),  they  actually  had 
built  a  wall.  Josephus  also  (Antiq.  xi.  4,  4) 
mentions  even  '  strong  walls  with  which  they  had 
surrounded  the  city '  before  the  temple  was  com- 
pleted. (It  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  Dr. 
Hales,  speaking  of  this  wall  of  Ezra,  endeavours, 
consistently  with  his  theory,  to  make  it  '  most 
probably  mean  the  fence  of  a  shepherd's  fold, 
here  figuratively  taken  for  their  establishment  in 
their  own  land.'  But  any  lexicon  will  show  that 
11%  means  a  fence,  a  toall,  generally  ;  and  that 
it  is  only  limited  by  the  context  to  mean  the  wall 
of  a  garden,  the  fence  of  a  fold.)  Again,  it  is 
assumed  that  Nehemiah  shows  that  the  walls  of 
the  city  were  not  built  until  his  time.  Not  such, 
nor  the  same,  as  he  erected,  granted.  But — to 
l>crrow  a  remark  of  J.  D.  Michael  is — when  we 
read  in  Neh.  i.  2,  of  the  Jews  who  returned  to 
Persia,  and  who  answered  Nehemialrs  inquiry 
after  the  fate  of  the  colony,  by  informing  him  that 
'  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  is  broken  down  and  the 
gates  thereof  burned  with  fire,'  is  it  possible  that 
they  can  refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  walls  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  144  years  before?  Was  such 
news  so  long  in  reaching  Nehemiah?  Is  it  not 
much  easier  to  believe  that .  the  Jews,  soon  after 
their  return,  erected  some  defences  against  the 
hostile  and  predatory  clans  around  them ;  and 
that,  in  the  many  years  which  intervene  between 
the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  (of  which  we 
have  no  record),  there  was  time  enough  for  those 
tribes  to  have  burnt  the  gates  and  thrown  down 
'the  walls  of  their  imperfect  fortifications?  Lastly, 
the  view  of  Mr.  Howes  seems  to  require  peculiar 
philological  arguments,  to  reconcile  the  construc- 
tion of  the  digression  with  the  ordinary  style  of 
Hebrew  narrative,  and  to  point  out.  the  particles, 
or  other  signs  disjunctive,  by  which  we  may  know 
that  ver.  24  is  to  be  severed  from  the  preceding. 
Nor  is  it  altogether  a  trivial  objection  to  his 
theory,  that  no  scholar  appears  to  have  entertained 
it  before  himself.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  has 
been  made  by  Vitringa,  who,  in  his  Hypotyposi 
Tempwtirri  (cited  in  M'ichaeMs's  Ad7ictt.Uberior.), 
suggests,  indeed,  that  ver.  6  refers  to  Xerxes,  but 
explains,  all  the  rest  of  the  passage  as  applying  to 
Cambyses. 

It*  the  arguments  here  adduced  are  satisfactory, 
the  Ahas'ierus  of  our  passage  is  the  immediate 


successor  of  Cyrus — the  frantic  tyrant  Cambyses. 
who  came  to  the  throne  n.c.  529,  and  died  after  a 
reign  of  seven  years  and  five  months  ;  and  tha 
discrepancy  between  Ezra  and  the  apocryphal 
Esdras  and  Josephus — both  of  whom  leave  out 
ver.  6,  and  mention  only  the  king  of  whom  the  de- 
tailed stfory  of  the  letter  is  related,  whom  the  one 
calls  Artaxerxes,  and  the  other  Cambyses — n?Ay 
be  reconciled,  by  supposing  that  they  each  make 
the  reigns  of  Cambyses  and  of  the  impostor  Smer- 
dis  into  one. 

The  third  Ahasuerus  (Sept.  'Apra^'p^s)  is  the 
Persian  king  of  the  book  of  Esther.  The  chief 
facts  recorded  of  him  there,  and  the  dates  of 
their  occurrence,  which  are  important  in  the  sub- 
sequent inquiry,  are  these :  In  the  third  year  of 
his  reign  he  made  a  sumptuous  banquet  for  all 
his  nobility, and  prolonged  the  feast  for  ISO  days. 
Being  on  one  occasion  merry  with  wine,  he 
ordered  his  queen  Vashti  to  be  brought  out,  to 
show  the  people  her  beauty.  On  her  refusal  to 
violate  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  he  not  only  in- 
dignantly divorced  her,  but  published  an  edict 
concerning  her  disobedience,  in  order  to  insure  to 
every  husband  in  his  dominions  the  rule  in  hi9 
own  house.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign 
he  married  Esther,  a  Jewess,  who  however  con- 
cealed her  parentage.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign,  his  minister  Haman,  who  had  received 
some  slights  from  Mordecai  the  Jew,  offered  him 
10,000  talents  of  silver  for  the  privilege  of  or- 
dering a  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire  on  an  appointed  day.  The  king  refused 
this  immense  sum,  but  acceded  to  his  request; 
and  couriers  were  despatched  to  the  most.  dSstant 
provinces  to  enjoin  the  execution  of  this  decree. 
Before  it  was  accomplished,  however,  Mordecai 
and  Esther  obtained  such  an  influence  over  him, 
that  he  so  far  annulled  his  recent  enactment  as  to 
despatch  other  couriers  to  empower  the  Jews  to 
defend  themselves  manfully  against  their  enemies 
on  that  day  ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  they 
slew  800  of  his  native  subjects  in  Shushan,  and 
75,000  of  them  in  the  provinces. 

Although  almost  every  Medo-Persianking,  bom 
Cyaxares  I.  down  to  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus),  has  in 
his  turn  found  some  champion  to  assert  his  title  to 
be  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther,  yet  the  present  inquiry 
may  reasonably  be  confined  within  much  nar> 
rower  limits  than  would  be  requisite  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  rival  claims  which  have  been 
preferred.  A  succinct  statement,  principally  de- 
rived from  Justi's  ingenious  Versvch  i/ber  den 
Konig  Ahasverus  (in  Eichhorns  Repertorinm, 
xv.  1-38"),  will  suffice  to  show  that  Darius  Hysta- 
spis  is  the  earliest  Persian  king  in  whom  the 
plainest  marks  of  identity  are  not  evidently  want 
ing;  that  Darius  Hystaspis  himself  is,  neverthe- 
less, excluded  on  less  obvious,  but  still  adequate 
grounds  ;  and  that  the  whole  question  lies,  and 
with  what  preponderance  of  probability,  between 
Xerxes  and  his  successor  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus. 

As  Ahasuerus  reigned  from  India  to  Ethiopia 
(Esth.  i.  1),  and  imposed  a  tribute  (not  neces- 
sarily for  the  frst  time)  on  the  land  and  isles  of 
the  sea  (x.  1);  and  laid  the  disobedience  of 
Vashti  before  the  seven  princes  which  see  the 
king's  face,  and  sit  first  in  the  kingdom  (i.  14); 
it  is  argued  that  these  three  circumstances  concur, 
according  to  the   testimony  of  profane    history, 
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o  exclude  all  t  ie  predecessors  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 
For  Darius  was  the  first  Persian  king  who  sub- 
dued India,  which  thenceforth  formed, the  twen- 
tieth province  of  his  empire;  and,  as  for  Ethiopia, 
Cambyses,  who  first  invaded  it,  only  obtained  a 
partial  conquest  there  (Herod,  iv.  44 ;  iii.  25, 
94).  Darius  was  also  the  first  who  imposed  a 
stated  tribute  on  the  different  provinces  of  the 
empire,  as,  from  the  times  of  Cyrus,  the  revenue 
depended  on  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  people 
(Herod,  iii.  89).  Lastly,  the  seven  princes,  and 
their  privilege  of  seeing  the  king's  face,  aie  traced 
to  the  events  attending  'the  elevation  of  Darius  to 
the  throne  :  when  the  seven  conspirators  who  slew 
trie  usurper  Smerdis  stipulated,  before  ever  it  was 
decided  which  of  their  number  should  obtain  the 
:rown,  that'  all  the  seven  should  enjoy  special  pri- 
vileges, and,  among  others,  this- very  one  of  seeing 
the  King  at  any  time  without  announcement 
(He* ad.  iii.  84).  Thi3  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
•iiat  although  the  Persian  counsellors  of  the  time 
anterior  to  Darius  are  often  mentioned  (as  when 
Oambyses  laid  before  them  a  cpiestion  parallel  to 
that  about  Vashti,  Herod,  iii.  31),  yet  the  definite 
number  seven  does  not  occur ;  whereas,  after 
Darius,  we  find  the  seven  counsellors  both  in 
Esther,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus  (Ezra  vii.  14).  (It  is  an  oversight  to  ap- 
peal to  this  account  of  the  seven  conspirators,  in 
order  to  find  the  precise  number  of  seven  princes. 
For  the  narrative  in  Herodotus  shows  that,  as 
Darius  was  chosen  king  from  among  the  seven, 
there  could  only  be  six  persons  to  claim  the  pri- 
vilege of  -eeing  the  king's  face;  not  to  insist  that 
Otanes,  who  made  a  separate  demand  for  himself, 
and  who  withdrew  from  the  party  before  those  sti- 
pulations were  made,  may  jwssibly  have  leduced 
rhe  number  of  privileged  counsellors  to  Jive.) 

But  neither  can  it  be  Darius  Hystaspis  himself, 
although  he  possesses  all  the^e  marks  of  agreement 
with  the  person  intended  in  the  book  of  Esther. 
For,  first,  not  only  can  none  of  the  names  of  the 
seven  conspirators,  as  given  either  by  Herodotus 
or  by  Ctesias,  be  brought  to  accord  with  the 
names  of  the  seven  princes  in  Esther;  but,  what 
is  of  greater  importance,  it  is  even  more  difficult 
to  find  the  name  of  Darius  himself  in  Achashve- 
iosh.  For,  notwithstanding  the  diverse  corrup- 
tions to  which  proper  names  ;ue  exposed  when 
transmitted  through  different  foreign  ranguages, 
there  is  yel  such  an  agreement  between  the  Zend 
name  found  by  Grotefend  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
ser.  md    the   Darius  of  the  Greeks,  and 

Darjdvesh  [the  name  by  which  Darius  Hystaspis 
i>  undoubtedly  designated  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament),  that  the  genuineness  of  this  t hie  is 
open  to  less  suspicion  than  that   "l  almost  any 

other  Persian  king.  It  would,  therefore,  be  iin'X- 
tble  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Esther 
above  all  others  should  not  only  not  call  him  by 
the  authentic  name  of  sacred  as  well  as  profane 
hist)  iv.  but  should  apply  to  him  a  name  which 
has  been  shown  to  \w.  given,  in  almost  all  coo* 
temporary m books  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  other 
Persian  kings.  S<  :ondly,  the  moral  evideno 
agaimt  him.  T  <■  mild  and  j.i-4  character 
■scribed  to  Dai  ■  renders  it  highly  improbable 
ourmg  the  Jew  -  from  the  second  to 
me  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  be  should  become  ■ 
Mnsele  i  tool   in  the  1 1  '.'nan.  and  con* 

itnf  tot  i  ition.     Lastly,  we  read  oi 


marrying  two  daughters  and  a  granddaughter  of 
Cyrus,  and  a  daughter  of  Otanes — and  these  only  ; 
would  Darius  have  repudiated  one  of  these  for 
such  a  trifle,  when  his  peculiar  position,  as  the 
first  king  of  his  race,  must  have  rendered  such 
alliances  indispensable  ? 

It  only  remains  now  to  weigh  the  evidence 
against.  Artaxerxes,  in  order  to  lead  more  co- 
gently to  the  only  alternative  left — that  it  is 
Xerxes.  As  Artaxerxes  allowed  Ezra  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  with  a  colony,  of  exiles  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  (Ezra  vii.  1-7)  ;  and  as  he  issued 
a  decree  in  terms  so  exceedingly  favourable  to 
the  religious  as  well  as  civil  interests  of  the  Jews 
(giving  them  liberal  grants  and  immunities, 
speaking  of  their  law  as  the  law  of  the  God  of 
heaven,  and  threatening  punishment  to  whoever 
would  not  do  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  king,  Ezra 
vii.  11-26):  how  could  Human,  Jive  years  after- 
u-ards,  venture  to  describe  the  Jews  to  him  as  a 
people  whom,  on  the  very  account  of  their  law,  it 
was  not  for  the  king's  profit  to  sutler  ?  And  how 
could  Haman  so  dkectly  propose  their  extermi- 
nation, in  the  face  of  a  decree  so  signally  in  their 
favour,  and  so  recently  issued  by  the  same  k:> 
especially  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
might  not  be  altered !  Again,  as  Artaxerxes 
(assuming  always  that  he  is  the  Artachshast  of 
Ezra  vii.  1.  and  not  Xerxes,  as  is  nevertheless 
maintained  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Jahn.  and  De 
Wette)  was  capable  of  such  liberality  to  the 
Jews  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  let  us  not 
forget  that,  if  he  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of 
Esther,  it  was  in  that  same  year  that  he  nwirried 
the  Jewess.  Now.  it' — by  taking  the  first  and 
tenth  months  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  king  (tin1 
dates  of  the  departure  of  Ezra,  and  of  the  marriage 
of  Esther)  to  be  the  first  and  tenth  months  of  the 
Hebrew  year  (as  is  the  usual  mode  of  notation; 
see  Hitzig,  Die  xii  Kleincn  Propketen,  note  to 
Haggai  i.  i),  and  not  the  first  and  tenth  from  the 
period  of  Ins  accession — we  assume  that  the  de- 
parture of  Ezra  took  place  after  his  marriage 
with  her,  his  clemency  might  be  the  effect  of  her 
influence  on  his  mind.  Then  we  have  to  explain 
how  he  could  be  induced  to  consent  to  the  extir- 
pation of  the  Jews  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  re  _  . 
notwithstanding  that  her  influence  still  continued 
— for  we  find  it  evidently  at  work  in  the  twelfth 
year.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  indulgence 
to  Ezra  was  before  his  marriage,  then  we  have 
even  a  greater  difficulty  to  encounter.  For  then 
Artaxerxes  must  have  acted  bom  his  own  un- 
biassed Lenity,  and  his  purposed  cruelty  in  the 
twelfth  year  would  place  him  in  an  incongruous 
opposition  witb  himself.  A-  we,  moreover,  find 
Artaxerxes  again  propitious  to  their  interests,  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  tus  feign — when  he  allowed 
Nehemiah  to  return  to  Jerusalem-  it  is  m 
easier  to  believe  thai  he  was  also  favourably  dis- 
posed to  them  in  the  twelfth.  At  am 
would  be  allowing  Esther  a  Long  tune  to  exei 
an  influence  On  in-  disposition,  if  his  clemency  in 
the  twentieth  due  to  her,  and  not  to 

own  inclination.     1 1  fact    that 
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Arlachshast  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  we  cer- 
tainly might  expect  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Esther  to  agree  with  them  in  the  name  of  a  king 
whom  they  all  had  had  such  occasion  to  know. 
Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  unimportant  to  add,  that 
Norberg  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  native  Per- 
sian historians,  that  the  mother  of  Bahman,  i.  e. 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  was  a  Jetvess  (Opus- 
cuia  Acad.  iii.  218).'  This  statement  would 
agree  excellently  with  the  theory  that  Xerxes  was 
Ahasuerus.  Lastly,  the  joint  testimony  borne 
to  his  clemency  and  magnanimity  by  the  acts 
recorded  of  him  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  by 
the  accordant  voice  of  profane  writers  (Plutarch, 
Artaxerxes  ;  Diodor.  Sic.  xi.  71  ;  Ammian.  Mar- 
ceil,  xxx.  8),  prevents  us  from  recognising  Ar- 
taxerxes in  the  debauched,  imbecile,  and  cruel 
tyrant  of  the  book  of  Esther. 

On  the  ground  of  moral  resemblance  to  that 
tyrant,  however,  every  trait  leads  us  to  Xerxes. 
The  king  who  scourged  and  fettered  the  sea  ;  who 
beheaded  his  engineers  because  the  elements  de- 
stroyed their  bridge  over  the  Hellespont;  who  so 
ruthlessly  slew  the  eldest  son  of  Pythius  because 
his  father  besought  him  to  Jeave  him  one  sole  sup- 
port of  his  declining  years ;  who  dishonoured  the 
remains  of  the  valiant  Leonidas ;  and  who  be- 
guiled the  shame  of  his  defeat  by  such  a  course  of 
sensuality,  that  he  publicly  offered  a  reward  for 
the  inventor  of  a  new  pleasure — is  just  the  despot 
to  divorce  his  queen  because  she  would  not  ex- 
pose herself  to  the  gaze  of  drunken  revellers  ;  is 
just  the  despot  to  devote  a  whole  people,  his  sub- 
jects, to  an  indiscriminate  massacre;  and,  by  way 
of  preventing  that  evil, .  to  restore  them  the  right 
of  self-defence  (which  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
the  first  edict  ever  could  have  taken  away),  and 
thus  to  sanction  their  slaughtering  thousands  of 
his  other  subjects. 

There  are  also  remarkable  coincidences  of  date 
between  the  history  of  Xerxes  and  that  of  Aha- 
suerus. In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  the  latter 
gave  a  grand  feast  to  his  nobles,  which  lasted  180 
days  (Esth.  i.  3)  ;  the  former,  in  his  third  year, 
also  assembled  his  chief  officers  to  deliberate  on 
the  invasion  of  Greece  (Herod,  vii.  8).  Nor 
should  we  wonder  to  find  no  nearer  agreement  in 
tlie  two  accounts  than  is  expressed  in  the  mere 
fact  of  the  nobles  being  assembled.  The  two  re- 
lations are  quite  compatible  :  each  writer  only 
mentioning  that  aspect  of  the  event  which  had 
interest,  for  him.  Again,  Ahasuerus  married 
Esther  at  Shushan,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign  :  in  the  same  year  of  his  reign,  Xerxes  re- 
turned to  Susa  with  the  mortification  of  his  de- 
feat, and  sought  to  forget  himself  in  pleasure  ;  — 
not  an  unlikely  occasion  for  that  quest  for  fair 
virgins  for  the  harem  (Esth.  ii.  2).  Lastly,  the 
tribute  imposed  on  the  land  and  isles  of  the  sea 
also  accords  with  the  state  of  his  revenue  ex- 
hausted by  his  insane  attempt  against  Greece. 
In  fine,  these  argument?,  negative  and  affirmative, 
render  it  so  highly  probable  that  Xerxes  is  the 
Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther,  that  to  de- 
mand more  conclusive  evidence,  would  be  to 
mistake  the  very  nature  of  the  question. 

The  fourth  Ahasuerus  ('A(rovr]pos)  is  mentioned 
in  Tobit  xiv.  15,  in  connection  with  the  destruction 
of  Ninevoii.  That  circumstance  points  out  Cy- 
axares  I   as  the  person  intended  (Herod,  i.  106). 

—J.  N. 


AHAVA  (KjrjK  ;  Sept.  'Aoue',  Ezra  viii.  U 
31,  and  'Euet,  verse  15),  the  rivei  by  which  tut 
Jewish  exiles  assembled  their  second  caravM 
under  Ezra,  when  returning  to  Jerusalem.  I* 
would  seem  from  ch.  viii.  15,  that  it  was  desig 
nated  from  a  town  of  the  same  name :  {I  as 
sembled  them  at  the  river  that  flows  towards 
Ahava."  In  that  case,  it  could  not  have  been  of 
much  importance  in  itself;  and  possibly  it  was 
no  other  than  one  of  the  numerous  canals  with 
which  Babylonia  then  abounded.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  true  reason  that  Biblical  geographers 
have  failed  to  identify  it.  Some  have  sought  the 
Ahava  in  the  Lycus  or  Little  Zab,  finding  that 
this  river  was  anciently  called  Adiaba  or  Diaba. 
But  these  names  would,  in  Hebrew  characters, 
have  no  resemblance  to  NlilK  ;  and  it  is  exceed 
ingly  unlikely  that  the  rendezvous  for  a  Palestine 
caravan  should  have  been  north-east  of  the  Tigris 
in  Assyria,  with  the  two  great  rivers,  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  between  them  and  the  plains  they  were 
to  traverse.  It  is  not  so  clear,  however,  that 
Rosenmuller  is  right  in  supposing  that  it  probably 
lay  to  the  south-west  of  Babylonia,  because  that 
was  in  the  direction  of  Palestine.  It  is  too 
much  forgotten  by  him  and  other  writers,  that 
caravan  routes  seldom  run  in  straight  lines  be- 
tween two  places.  In  this  case,  a  straight  line 
would  have  taken  the  caravan  through  the  whole 
bread tii  of  a  desert  seldom  traversed  but  by  the 
Arabs ;  and  to  avoid  this,  the  usual  route  for 
large  caravans  lay,  and  still  lies,  north-west  through 
Mesopotamia,  much  above  Babylonia  ;  and  then, 
the  Euphrates  being  crossed,  the  direction  is  south- 
west to  Palestine.  The  greater  probability, 'there- 
fore, is,  that  the  Ahava  was  one  of  the  streams 
or  canals  of  Mesopotamia  communicating  with 
the  Euphrates,  somewhere  in  the  north-west  ot 
Babylonia. 

AHAZ  (tnX,  possessor;  Sept.  "Axa^;  Joseph. 
'Axd(r)s),  son  of  Jotham,  and  eleventh  king  of 
Judah,  who  reigned  sixteen  years,  from  b.c.  775 
to  759.  Aliaz  was  the  most  corrupt  monarch  that 
had  hitherto  appeared  in  Judah.  He  respected 
neither  Jehovah,  the  law,  nor  the  prophets ;  he 
broke  through  all  the  restraints  which  law  and 
custom  had  imposed  upon  the  Hebrew  kings,  and 
had  regard  only  to  his  own  depraved  inclinations. 
He  introduced  the  religion  of  the  Syrians  intP 
Jerusalem,  erected  altars  to  the  Syrian  gods,  al- 
tered the  temple  in  many  respects  after  the  Syrian 
model,  and  at  length  ventured  to  shut  it  up  alto- 
gether. Sucli  a  man  could  not  exercise  that,  faith  in 
Jehovah,  as  the  political  head  of  the  nation,  which 
ought  to  animate  the  courage  of  a  Hebrew  king. 
Hence,  after  he  had  sustained  a  few  repulses  from 
Pekali  and  Rezin,  his  allied  foes,  when^he  Edom- 
ites  had  revolted  from  him,  and  the  Philistines 
were  making  incursions  into  his  country,  notwith- 
standing a  sure  promise  of  divine  deliverance,  he 
called  Pul,  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  his  aid  [Assy- 
ria]. He  even  became  tributary  to  that  monarch, 
on  condition  of  his  obliging  Syria  and  Israel  to 
abandon  their  design  of  destroying  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  ;  ami  thus  afforded  to  Tiglath-pilezer, 
the  successor  of  Pul,  an  opportunity  of  conquering 
Syria,  Israel  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  Galilee.  It 
would  be  wrong,  however,  to  say  that  this  would 
not  have  occurred  but  for  the  appli cation  of 
Ahaz ;  for  the  Assyrians  were  then   prepared  ts 
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extend  their  empire  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
would  assuredly  have  done  so  without  the  imme- 
diate c  "casion  which  that  application  otl'ered. 
The  Assyrians,  as  might  be  expected,  acted  only 
with  a  view  to  their  own  interests,  and  afforded 
Ahaz  no  real  assistance;  on  the  contrary,  they 
drove  him  to  such  extremities  that  he  was 
scarcely  able,  with  all  the  riches  of  the  temple, 
of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  royal  treasury,  to 
purchase  release  from  his  troublesome  protectors. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  (2  Kings  xvi. ; 
2  Chron.  xxviii. ;  Isa.  vii.  ;  Jahn,  BibliscJies  Ar- 
chdolof/ie,  ii.  185  ;  iii.  145  ;  Hales,  Analysis,  ii. 
417-419). 

1.  AHAZIAH  (nnriK  and  -irVtnN,  whom 
Jehovah  sustains ;  Sept.  Oxo^ias),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ahab,  and  seventh  king  of  Israel.  He 
reigned  two  years,  b.c  S97-895.  It  seems  that 
Jezebel  exercised  over  her  son  the  same  influence 
which  had  guided  her  husband ;  and  Ahaziah 
pursued  the  evil  courses  of  his  father.  The 
most  signal  public  event  of  his  reign  was  the 
revolt  of  the  Moabites,  who  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab  to  discontinue 
the  tribute  which  they  had  paid  to  the  Israelites. 
Ahaziah  became  a  party  in  the  attempt  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  king  of  Judah,  to  revive  the  maritime 
traffic  by  the  Red  Sea ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  enterprise  was  blasted,  and  came  to  nothing 
(2  Chron.  xx.  35-37).  Soon  after,  Ahaziah,  having 
b pen  much  injured  by  a  fall  from  the  roof-gallery 
of  his  palace,  had  the  infatuation  to  send  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Baal-zebub,  the  god  of 
Ekron,  respecting  his  recovery.  But  the  mes- 
sengers were  met  and  sent  back  by  Elijah,  who 
announced  to  the  king  that  he  should  rise  no  more 
from  the  bed  on  which  he  lay  (1  Kings  xxii.  51, 
to  2  Kings  i.  50). 

2.  AHAZIAH,  otherwise  Jehoahaz,  son  of 
Jehoram  by  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  and  sixth  king  of  Judah.  He  reigned 
but  one  year  (b.c.  885),  and  that  ill,  suffering 
himself  in  all  things  to  be  guided  by  the  wicked 
counsels  of  his  idolatrous  mother,  Athaliah.  He 
cultivated  tlic  connections  which  had  unhappily 
grown  up  between  the  two  dynasties,  and  which 
had  now  been  cemented  by  marriage.  Hence  he 
joined  his  uncle  Jehoram  of  Israel  in  an  expe- 
dition against  Hazael,  king  of  Damascene-Syria, 
for  the  recovery  of  Ramoth-Gilead  ;  and  after: 
wards  paid  him  a  visit  while  lie  lay  wounded  in 
ois  summer  palace  of  Jezreel.     The  two  kings 

rode  out  in  their  several  chariots  to  meet  Jehu  ; 
and  when  Jehoram  was  shot  tiirough  the  heart, 
Ahaziah    attempted    tu  I  nt    was    pursued, 

and  being  mortally  wounded,  had  only  strength  to 
reach  M.'giddo,  wheie  he  died.  His  body  was 
conveyed  by  his  servants  in  a  chariot  to  Jeru- 
salem lor  interment  2  Kings  i\.  22-28).  In 
2  Chron.  xxii.  7-9,  the  circumstances  are  ■oum- 
what  differently  stated-,  but  the  variation  ia  opt 
substantial,  and  require!  no  particular  notice.  It 
apjiears  from  that  passage,  however,  that  Jeiiu 
was  right  in  considering  Ahaziah  as  included 
in  los  commission  to  root  out  the  house  of  Ahab. 
He  was    Ahah's    descendant    (grandson    by    the 

mother's  side)  both  in  blood    and    character;    Mid 

nis  presence  in  Jesreel  at  the  time  of  Jehu's 
ops  rat  ions   is  considered   as   an  arrangement  of 

Pri  vidince  for  accomplis'img  his  doom. 


AH1AH  (HJPIK,  f rater  Jehovce,  i.e.  friend 
of  God;  Sept.  'A^'ci,  1  Sam.  viii.  3),  son  cf 
Ahitub,  and  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Saul, 
and  brother  and  predecessor  of  the  Abimelech 
whom  Saul  slew  for  assisting  David.  Seeing  that 
Abimelech,  a  son  of  Ahitub,  was  also  high-priest 
in  the  same  reign  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1),  some  have 
thought  that  both  names  belonged  to  the  same 
person ;  but  this  seems  less  like^T  than  the  expla- 
nation which  has  just  been  given. 

AHIAH,  one  of  the  two  secretaries  of  Solo- 
mon (1  Kings  iv.  3).  Two  other  persons  of  this 
name  occur  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  3;   1  Chron.  viii.  7. 

AHIAM,  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  33). 

AHIEZEH,  the  hereditary  chief  or  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time  that  the  Israelites 
quitted  Egypt  (Num.  i.  12). 

AHIHUD,  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
who,  with  the  other  chiefs  of  tribes,  acted  with 
Joshua  and  Eleazer  in  dividing  the  Promised 
Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  27). 

AHIJAH  (same  name  as  Ahiah).  a  prophet 
residing  in  Shiloh  in  the  times  of  Solomon  and 
Jeroboam.  He  appears  to  have  put  on  record 
some  of  the  transactions  of  the  former  reign 
(2  Chron.  ix.  29).  It  devolved  on  him  to  an- 
nounce and  sanction  the  separation  of  the  ten 
tribes  from  the  house  of  David,  as  well  as  the 
foundation  (1  Kings  xi.  29-39),  and.  after  many 
years,  the  subversion  of  the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  xiv.  7-11)    [Jeroboam]. 

AHIKAM,  one  of  the  four  persons  of  distinc- 
tion whom  Josiah  sent  to  consult  Huldah,  the 
prophetess  (2  Kings  xxii.  12-14).  Ahikam  and 
his  family  are  honourably  distinguished  for  their 
protection  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxvi.  29; 
xxxix.  14). 

AHIMAAZ  (r*2^0&  brother  of  anger,  :.  e. 

irascible ;  Sept.  'Ax^das),  son  and  successor  of 
Zadok,  who  was  joint  high-priest  in  the  reign 
of  David,  and  sole  high-priest  in  th.it  of  Solomon. 
His  history  chiefly  belongs  to  the  time  of  David, 
to  whom  he  rendered  an  important  service  during 
the  revolt  of  Absalom.  David  having  refdsed  to 
allow  the  ark  of  God  to  be  taken  from  Jerusalem 
when  he  fled  thence,  the  high-priests,  Zadok  and 
Abiathar,  necessarily  remained  in  attendance 
upon  it;  but  their  sons,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonath 
concealed  the  nselves  outside  the  city,  to  Lm 
readiness  to  bear  off  to  David  any  important  in- 
formation respecting  the  movements  and  designs 
of  Absalom    which    they    might    receive 

within.  Accordingly,  Hushai  tiaving  commu- 
nicated to  the  priests  the  result  of  the  council  of 

war.  in  which  his  own  ad \  ice  was  preferred  to 
that     of    Ahilhophel     [AbsAI^Om],    they    instantly 

sent  a  girl  (probably  to  avoid  suspicion  to  direct 
Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  to  speed  away  wiih  the 
intelligence.     The  transaction,  however,   was 

1%  M ed  and  behaved  by  a  lad,  and  the  me—  : 
weie  SO  hotly  pursued  that  they  took  a    i 

dry  well,  over  which   the  woman  of  "•••  h 
placed  a  covering,  and   spread  thereon   ps 
corn.     Slw  told  the  pursuers  that  the  n  i 
ha«i   passed  on  in  baste:  and  when  all  was 
■lie  released  them,  on  which  they  mede  then-  w  i\ 
to  David    2  Sara   w    M  >'•-  M         ** 

may  l«'  inferred  rVom  his  beinjr.  ch<  sen  rm   tins 
Unmaai  \*.i>  iwifl  of  loot     iM  this  w« 
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have  a  notable  example  soon  after,  when,  on  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Absalom,  lie  prevailed  on  Joab 
to  allow  him  to  carry  the  tidings  to  David. 
Another  messenger,  Cushi,  had  previously  been 
despatched,  but  Ahimaaz  outstripped  him,  and 
first  came  in  with  the  news.  He  was  known  afar 
off  by  the  manner  of  his  running,  and  the  king 
said,  ■  He  is  a  good  man,  and  cometh  with  good 
tidings  :'  and  this  favourable  character  is  justified 
by  the  delicacy  with  which  he  waived  that  part 
of  his  intelligence  concerning  the  death  of  Ab- 
salom, which  he  knew  would  greatly  distress  so 
fond  a  father  as  David  (2  Sam.  xviii.  19-33). 

AHIMAN,  one  of  three  famous  giants,  of  the 
race  of  Anak,  who  dwelt  at  Hebron  when  the 
Hebrew  spies  explored  the  land  (Num.  xiii.  22). 

AHIMELECH  (^»'W,  brother  of  the  king, 
i.  e.  the  king's  friend ;  Sept.  ' ' AfSifxsKex  '■>  Cod. 
Alex.  \AxuxeAex),  son  of  Ah i tub,  and  brother  of 
Ahiah,  who  was  most  probably  his  predecessor  in 
the  high-priesthood  [Ahiah].  When  David  fied 
from  Saul,  he  went  to  Nob,  a  city  of  the  priests 
in  Benjamin,  where  the  tabernacle  then  was ;  and 
by  representing  himself  as  on  pressing  business 
from  the  king,  he  obtained  from  Ahimelech,  who 
had  no  other,  some  of  the  sacred  bread  which  had 
been  removed  from  the  presence-table.  He  was 
also  furnished  with  the  sword  which  lie  had  him- 
self taken  from  Goliah,  and  which  had  been  laid 
Tip  as  a  trophy  in  the  tabernacle  (1  Sam.  xxi. 
1-9).  These  circumstances  were  witnessed  by 
Doeg,  an  Edomite  in  the  service  of  Saul,  and 
were  so  reported  by  him  to  thj  jealous  king  as  to 
appear  acts  of  connivance  at,  and  support,  to, 
David's  imagined  disloyal  designs.  Saul  imme- 
diately sent  for  Ahimelech  and  the  other  priests 
then  at  Nob,  and  laid  this  treasonable  offence  to 
their  charge ;  but  they  declared  their  ignorance 
of  any  hostile  designs  on  the  part  of  David 
towards  Saul  or  his  kingdom.  This,  however, 
availed  them  not;  for  the  king  commanded  his 
guard  to  slay  them.  Their  refusal  to  fall  upon 
persons  invested  with  so  sacred  a  character  might 
have  brought  even  Saul  to  reason;  but  he  re- 
peated the  order  to  Doeg  himself,  and  was  too 
readily  obeyed  by  that  malignant  person,  who, 
with  the  men  under  his  orders,  not  only  slew 
the  priests  then  present,  eighty-six  in  number,  but 
marched  to  Nob,  and  put  to  the  sword  every 
living  creature  it  contained.  The  only  priest  that 
escaped  was  Abiathar,  Ahimelech" s  son,  who  fled 
to  David,  and  afterwards  became  high  priest  (1 
Sam.  xxii.)   [Abiatkak]. 

AHINADAB,  one  of  the  twelve  officers  who, 
in  as  many  districts  into  which  the  country  was 
divided,  raised  supplies  of  provisions  in  monthly 
ivtalion  for  the  royal  household.  Ahinadab's 
district  was  the  southern  half  of  the  region  beyond 
the  Jordan  (1  Chron.  vi.  23). 

AHJNOAM  (D)/rntf,  brother  of  grace; 
Sept.  'Ax'^aa/x),  a  woman  of  Jezreel,  one  of  the 
wives  of  David,  and  mother  of  Amnoii.  She  was 
taken  captive  by  the  Amalekites  when  they  plun- 
dered Ziklag,  but  was  recovered  by  David  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  43;  xxvii.  3  ;  xxx.  5;  2  Sam.  ii.  2;  iii.  2). 

AIUO  (VnSSt,  brotherly ;  Sept.,  as  an  appel- 
lative,/;/^ [Uzzah's]  brothers — oi  a8eA.</>o}  avrov), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Abinadab,  who,  with  his  brother 
Uzzah,  drove  the  new  cart  on   which  the  ark   was 


have  occasioned 
other  single  in- 
earnestlv  prayed 


placed  when  David  first  attempted  -to  remove  H 
to  Jerusalem.  Ahio  went  before  to  guide  tru 
oxen,  while  Uzzah  walked  by  the  cart  (2  Sam. 
vi.  3,  4.     [Uzzah.] 

AHIRA,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  when 
the  Israelites  quitted  Egypt  (Num.  i.  15). 

AHISHAR,  the  officer  who  was  '  over  the 
household '  of  King  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  6). 
This  has  always  been  a  place  of  high  importance 
and  great  influence  in  the  East. 

AHITHOPHEL  (^frlTO*  brother  of  fooU 
ishness',  i. e.  foolish ;  Sept.  ''AxirotytX),  the  very 
singular  name  of  a  man  who,  in  the  time  of 
David,  was  renowned  throughout  all  Israel  for 
his  worldly  wisdom.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
man  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  having  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  political  sagacity  among 
the  Jews ;  and  they  regarded  his  counsels  as 
oracles  (2  Sam.  xvi.  23).  He  was  of  the  council 
of  David ;  but  was  at  Giloh,  his  native  place,  at 
the  time  of  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  by  whom  he  was 
summoned  to  Jerusalem ;  and  it  shows  the 
strength  of  Absalom's  cause  in  Israel  that  a  man 
so  capable  of  foreseeing  results,  and  estimating 
the  probabilities  of  success,  took  his  side  in  so 
daring  an  attempt  (2  Sam.  xv.  12).  The  news 
of  his  defection  appears  to 
David  more  alarm  than  any 
cident  in  the  rebellion.  He 
God  to  turn  the  sage  counsel  of  Ahithophel 
*  to  foolishness  '  (probably  alluding  to  his  name)' 
and  being  immediately  after  joined  by  his 
old  friend  Hushai,  he  induced  him  to  go 
over  to  Absalom  with -the  expiess  view  that  he 
might  be  instrumental  in  defeating  the  counsels 
of  this  dangerous  person  (xv.  31-37).  Psalm  lv. 
is* supposed  to  contain  (12-14)  a  further  expres- 
sion of  David's  feelings  at  this  treachery  of  one 
whom  he  had  so  completely  trusted,  and  whom 
he  calls  '  My  companion,  my  guide,  and  my 
familiar  friend.'  The  detestable  advice  which 
Ahithophel  gave  Absalom  to  appropriate  his 
fathers  harem,  committed  him  absolutely  to  the 
cause  of  the  young  prince,  since  after  that  he 
could  hope  for  no  reconcilement  with  David 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  20-23).  His  proposal  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  undoubtedly  indicated  the  best 
course  that  could  have  been  taken  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  so  it  seemed  to  the  council, 
until  Hushai  interposed  with  his  plausible  ad- 
vice, the  object  of  which  was  to  gain  time  to 
enable  David  to  collect  his  resources  [Absalom]. 
When  Ahithophel  saw  that  his  counsel  was  re- 
jected for  that  of  Hushai.  the  far-seeing  man 
gave  up  the  cause  of  Absalom  for  lost ;  and  he 
forthwith  saddled  his  ass.  returned  to  his  home 
at  Giloh,  deliberately  settled  his  affairs,  and  then 
hanged  himself,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  fathers,  b.c.  1023  (ch.  xvii.).  This  is  the 
only  case  of  suicide  which  the  Old  Testament  re- 
cords, unless  the  last  acts  of  Samson  and  Saul 
may  be  regarded  as  such. 

1.  AHITUB  (3HDTI&  brother  of  goodnest 
or  benignity,  i.e.  benign;  Sept.  'AxiTw/3).  son  of 
Phinehas,  and  grandson  of  the  high-priest  Eli. 
His  father  Phinehas  having  been  .slain  when  the 
ark  o\'  God  was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  Eli  B.C.  1141,  and  wai 
himself  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahiah  about  B.C. 
1D9-3. 


AH1TUB. 

V  AHITUB  was  also  the  name  cf  the  father 
of  Zadok,  who  was  made  high-priest  by  Saul 
after  the  death  of  Ahimelech  (2  Sam.  viii.  17  ; 
I  Chrou.  vi.  8).  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  the  notion  that  this  Ahitub  was  ever  high-priest 
himself — indeed,  it  is  historically  impossible. 

AHOLAH    and   AHOLIBAH    (>*6nK   and 

L  .  .  .  tt:t 

W/nN),    two   fictitious    or    symbolical    names 

adopted  by  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  4)  to  denote  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Samaria  (Israel)  and  Judah. 
There  is  a  significant  force  in  these  names  which 
must  be  noted.  Aholah,  iTTlX,  is  usually 
rendered  '  a  tent,"1  but  more  properly,  tentorium 
suum  (habet  ilia),  '  she  has  her  own  tent  or 
temple,"  signifying  that  she  has  a  tent  or  taber- 
nacle of  her.  own  or  of  human  invention.  Aho- 
i.ibah,  n2/n{<,  means  '  my  tent,  i.  e.  temple, 
is  in  her,"1  that  is  to  say  —  I,  Jehovah,  have 
given  her  a  temple  and  religious  service.  They 
are  both  symbolically  described  as  lewd  women, 
adulteresses,  prostituting  themselves  to  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Assyrians,  in  imitating  their  abomi- 
nations and  idolatries  ;  wherefore  Jehovah  aban- 
doned them  to  those  very  people  for  whom  they 
showed  such  inordinate  and  impure  affection. 
They  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  reduced  to 
the  severest  servitude.  But  the  crime  of  Aholibah 
was  greater  than  that  of  Aholah,  for  she  possessed 
more  distinguished  privileges,  and  refused  to  be  in- 
structed by  the  awful  example  of  her  sister's  ruin. 
The  allegory  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  church. 

AHOLIAB,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  a  skilful 
artificer  appointed  along  with  Bezaleel  to  construct 
the  Tabernacle  (Exod.  xxxv.  34). 

AHUZZATH  (n-TriN,  a  possession),  the 
v  friend'  of  Abimelech  II.,  king  of  Gerar,  who 
attended  him  on  his  visit  to  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  2b"). 
In  him  occurs  the  first  instance  of  that  unofficial 
but  important  personage  in  ancient  Oriental 
courts,  called  '  the  king's  friend,'  or  favourite. 
Several  interpreters,  following  the  Chaldee  and 
Jerome,  take  Ahuzzath  to  be  an  appellative,  de- 
tailing a  company  of  friends,  who  attended  Abi- 
melech. The  Sept.  has  'Qxo£ad  6  yv/.Kpayo)ybs 
at'Tov. 

AI  CV,  Josh.  vii.  2;  *gp,  Gen.  xii.  8;  in 
Neh.  xi.  31,  W$;  in  Isa.  x.  28,  n#;  Sept. 
'Ayyai,  'Ayyai,  and  Tai ;  Vulg.  Hat),  a  royal 
city  of  the  Canaanites,  which  lay  east  of  Bethel. 
It  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  pitched 
nis  tent  between  it  and  Bethel  (Gen.  xii.  8; 
xiii.  3);  but  it  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  capture 
and  destruction  by  Joshua  (vii.  2-0;  viii.  1-29). 
This,  as  a  military  transaction,  is  noticed  else- 
where [A mi:i  m  idb].  At  a  later  period  Ai 
•.s.i    rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah   (x.  28), 

and     also    after    the    captivity.        The     rite    W&fl 

known,  and    some   scanty  ruins  still  existed    in 

time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome     Qnomast.  in 

Agoi),  but  Dr.  Robinson  was  unable  to  discover 

any  certain  traces  of  either.     He  remarks  (Bib. 

•v,  ii.  313   .    however,    that    its    situation 

with  regard  to  Bethel  maj  be  w<  II  determined  by 
the  fa.ts  recorded  in  Scripture.  That  Ai  lay  to 
flu-  east  of  Bethel  is  distinctly  stated  ;  and  the  tn  0 
cities  were  net  so  far  distant  from  each  other  hut 
tl  a:  thr  men    if  Bethel  mingled  in  the  pursuii    of 
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the  Israelites  when  they  feigned  to  flee  before  the 
king  of  Ai,  and  thus  both  cities  were  left  defence- 
less (Josh.  viii.  17);  yet  they  were  not  so  near 
but  that  Joshua  could  place  an  ambush  on  the 
west  (or  south-west)  of  Ai,  witho  it  its  being  ob- 
served by  the  men  of  Bethel,  while  he  himself 
remained  behind  in  a  valley  to  the  north  of  Ai 
(Josh.  viii.  4,  11-13).  A  little  to  the  south  of  a 
village  called  Deir  Diwan,  and  one  hour's  journey 
from  Bethel,  the  site  of  an  ancient  place  is  in- 
dicated by  reservoirs  hewn  in  the  rock,  exca- 
vated tombs,  and  foundations  of  hewn  stone. 
This,  Dr.  Robinson  inclines  to  think,  may  mark 
the  site  of  Ai,  as  it  agrees  with  all  the  intimations 
as  to  its  position.  Near  it,  on  the  north,  is  the 
deep  Wady  el-Mutyah,  and  towards  the  south- 
west other  smaller  wadys,  in  which  the  ambus- 
cade of  the  Israelites  might  easily  have  been 
concealed. 

AIL  (??N;  Sept. /cptos;  dee);   generically,  ac- 

.  cording  to  Dr.  Shaw)  : 

AJAL  (72&)  Sept.  €\<x<pos;  hart,  in  Deut.  xii. 

.       15;  Ps.  xlii.  1;  La.  xxxv.6)  : 

AJALAH  (TO)**;    Sept.  orcAexos;  hind,  in 

Gen.  xlix.  21  ;  2  Sam.  xxii 

34;  Job  xxxix.  1;  Ps.  xviii.  31;  Prov.  v.   19; 

Cant.  ii.  7;  Jer.  xiv.  5;  Habak.  iii.  19). 


[Cervus  barbarus.J 

The  hart  and  kind  of  our  versions  and  of  the  older 
comments;  but  this  interpretation  is  generally 
rejected  by  recent  writers,  who  either  suppose 
different  species  of  antelope  to  he  meant,  or, 
with  Dr.  Shaw,  consider  the  tenn  to  l>e  genrricai 
for  Several  species  of  deer  taken  I  Sir  J.  G. 

\\  ilkinson  believes  Ajal  to  U-  the  Ethiopian  oryx, 
with  nearly  straight  boms.  In  the  article  A 
lopb  it  will  be  show  n  under  what  terms  the  <  h 
appear  to  be  noticed  in- the  Bible,  and  at  present  we 
on!)  olwerve  that  an  Ethiopian  species  could  not 
well  be  meant  where  the  ••Iran  animals  tit  tor  the 
food  of  Hebrews  are  indicated,  nor  where  allu- 
sion is  made  to  suffering  from  thirst,  and  i « >  high 
and  rocky  place,  ;ls  the  refuge  of  females,  or  of 
both,  since  aril  the  i    inhabit    the 

plains,  and  ttre  not  remarkable  forth* 
of  drinking;  nor  can  e'.ther  of  the  e  pn 
be  properly  ascribed   to  the  true  antek>|MV 
cells?,  yf  Arabia  and  Syi  ia,  all    • 
the  plain  and  the  da  sa,  >  tier 
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seen  it  immense  distances  from  water,  and  un- 
willing to  venture  into  forests,  where  their  velocity 
of  flight  and  delicacy  of  structure  impede  and 
destroy  them.  Taking  the  older  interpretation, 
and  reviewing  all  the  texts  where  hart  and  hind 
are  mentioned,  we  find  none  where  these  ob- 
jections truly  apply.  Animals  of  the  stag  kind 
prefer  the  security  of  forests,  are  always  most 
robust  in  reeky  mountain  covers,  and  seek  water 
with  considerable  anxiety ;  for  of  all  the  light- 
footed  ruminants,  they  alone  protrude  the  tongue 
when  hard  pressed  in  the  chace.  Now,  comparing 
these  qualities  with  several  texts,  we  find  them 
perfectly  appropriate  to  the  species  of  these  genera 
alone.  Ajal  appears  to  be  a  mutation  of  a  com- 
mon name  with  e\a<pos  ;  and  although  no  great 
stress  should  be  laid  on  names  which,  more  par- 
ticularly in  early  times,  were  used  without  much 
attention  to  specific  identity,  yet  we  find  the 
Chaldee  Ajal  and  Sarmatic  Jelei:  strictly  applied 
to  stag.  Hence  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  modern 
denial  that  ruminants  with  branched  deciduous 
horns  existed  in  the  south-west  of  Asia  and  Egypt; 
and  Cuvier  for  some  time  doubted,  notwithstanding 
Virgil's  notice,  whether  they  were  found  in  anv 
part  of  Africa;  nevertheless,  though  not  abundant 
where  water  is  rare,  their  existence  from  Morocco 
to  the  Nile  and  beyond  it  cannot  be  denied  ;  and 
it  is  likely  that  an  Asiatic  species  still  appears 
sometimes  in  Syria,  and,  no  doubt,  was  formerly 
common  there. 

The  first  species  here  referred  to  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Cervus  Barbaras,  or  Barbary  stag, 
in  size  between  our  red  .and  fallow  deer,  distin- 
guished by  the  want  of  a  bisantler,  or  second 
branch  en  the  horns,  reckoning  from  below,  and  bv 
a  spotted  livery,  which  is  effaced  only  in  the  third 
or  fourth  year.  This  species  is  figured  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  is  still  occasionally  seen  about  the 
Natron  lakes  west  of  the  Nile,  and,  it  seems,  was 
observed  by  a  reverend  friend  in  the  desert  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  on  his  route  from  Cairo  towards 
Damascus.  We  take  this  to  be  the  Igial  or  Ajal 
of  the  Arabs,  the  same  which  they  accuse  of 
eating  fish — that  is,  the  ceps,  lizards,  and  snakes, 
a  propensity  common  to  other  species,  and  simi- 
larly ascribed  to  the  Virginian  and  Mexican 
deer. 

The  other  is  the  Persian  slag,  or  Maral  of  the 
Tahtar  nations,  and  Gewazen  of  Armenia,  larger 
than  the  stag  of  Europe,  clothed  with  a  heavy 
mane,  and  likewise  destitute  of  bisanlters.  We 
believe  this  species  to  be  the  Soegur  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  Mara  of  the  Arabs,  and  therefore  resi- 
ding on  the  borders  of  the  mountain  forests  of  Syria 
and  Palestine.  One  or  both  of  these  species  were 
dedicated  to  the  local  bona  Jea  on  Mount  Li- 
banus — a  presumptive  proof  that  deer  were  found 
in  the  vicinity. 

Of  the  hind  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than 
that  she  is  the  female  of  the  stag,  or  hart,  and  that 
in  the  manners  of  these  animals  the  males  always 
are  the  last  to  hurry  into  cover.* — C.  H.  S. 

*  In  Gen.  xlix.  21,  Bochart's  version  appears 
to  be  preferable  to  our  present  translation — 
*  Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose;  he  giveth  goodly 
words;'  this,  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  punc- 
tuation in  fie  Hebrew,  he  renders  '  Naphtali  is  a 
spreading  ti  ve,  shooting  forth  beautiful  branches.' 
In  Ps.  x<cix.  9    instead  of  '  The  voice  of  the  I.    rd 


AIN  (py,  usually  En  m  the  English  ver 
sion),  the  Hebrew  word  for  a  fountain,  whick 
signification  it  also  bears  in  Arabic,  Syriac,  and 
Ethiopic.  It  chiefly  attracts  notice  as  combined 
with  the  proper  names  of  various  places  ;  and 
in  all  such  cases  it  points  to  some  remarkable  ox 
important  fountain  near  or  at  the  spot.  Thus, 
"H3~J^.  En-gedi, '  fountain  of  kids'  [En-gedi]  : 
D*0)rpy,  En-gannim  (Josh.  xv.  34),  '  fountain 
of  the  gardens  ;*  "iNTpy.  En-dor,  '  house-foun- 
tain *  (fans  habitationis,  Gesenius)  [En-dor]; 
PTMTPJJ,  En-haddah  (Josh.  xix.  21),  '  sharp,' 
i.  e.  '  swift  fountain  ; '  t336PD"py,  En-mishpat 
(Gen.  xiv.  7),  'fountain  of  judgment:'  there 
also  called  B^p,  but  proleptically,  as  that  nanif 
appears  to  have  originated  at  a.  later  period 
(Num.  xx.  13),  [Kadesh]  ;  ^  D*?Jirpy.  En- 
eglaim,  '  fountain  of  two  calves'  (Ezek.  xlvii.  10) 
[En-eglaim]  :  L/f3SP"py,  En-shemesh  (Josh,  xv 

7),  'fountain  of  the  sun;'  ?3Tpy,  En-rogd 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  17,  &c),  literally  '  fountain  of  the 
foot,*  which  is  construed  in  the  Targum  '  fuller 'j 
fountain,'  because  the  fullers  there  trod  the  cloths 
with  their  feet;  others,  'fountain  of  the  spy' 
[En-rogee].  There  are  other  names  with  which 
\^  is  thus  used  in  composition ;  but  these  art 
the  most  important.  In  one  case  ]^  occm-s 
alone  as  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  north-east  of 
Palestine  (Gesenius,  Thesanr.  in  yV-  ^n  th« 
plural  it  only  occurs  in  the  New  Testament 
(John  iii.  23)  as  ^non  (Alvwv ),  or  fountains,  as 
in  our  Fountains  Abbey  in  Yorkshire. 

AIR  (arip),  the  atmosphere,  as  opposed  to  the 
ether  (aldyp),  or  higher  ai^l  purer  region  of  the  sky 
(Acts  xxii.  24;  1  Thess.  iv.  17;  Rev.  ii.  2;  xvi 
17).  The  phrase  ds  aepa  AaAe?j/ — to  speak  into  th> 
air(\  Cor.  xiv.  9),  is  a  proverbial  expression  to  de- 
note speaking  in  vain,  like  ventis  verba  prof  unden 
in  Latin  (Lucret.  iv.  929),  and  a  similar  one  ir 
our  own  language  ;  and  ets  aepa  Se'pei^.  to  beai 
the  air  (1  Cor.  ix.  26),  denotes  acting  in  vain, 
and  is  a  proverbial  allusion  to  an  abortivc- 
stroke  into  the  air  in  pugilistic  contests.  Tht 
later  Jews,  in  common  with  ihe  Gentiles,  espe 
cially  the  Pythagoreans,  believed  the  air  to  bt 
peopled  with  spirits,  under  the  government  of  a 
chief,  who  there  held  his  seat  of  empire  Philo 
31,  28;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  32).  These  spirits 
were  supposed  to  be  powerful,  but  malignant,  and 
to  incite  men  to  evil.  That  the  Jews  held  this 
opinion  is  plain  from  the  Rabbinical  citations  of 
Lightfoot,  Wetstein,  &c.  Thus  in  Pirkc  Aboth 
S3.  2,  they  are  described  as  filing  the  ichole  air 
arranged  in  troops,  in  regular  subordination.  Thf 
early  Christian  fathers  entertained  the  same  belief 
(Ignat.  Ad  Ephes.  §  13),  which  has  indeed  come 
down  to  our  own  times.  It  is  to  this  notion  that 
St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  allude  in  Eph.  ii.  2,  where 
Satan  is  called  dpx^y  rrjs  i^ovcrias  rod  aepc>s% 
'prince  of  the  power  {i.  e.  of  those  who  exercise 
the  power)  of  the  air.'  Some,  however,  explain 
a^ip  here  by  darkness,  a  sense  which  it  bears  also 
in  profane  writers.  But  the  apostle  no  doubt 
speaks  according  to  the  notions  entertained  by  mod 
of  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  without  expressing  the 

raaketb  the  hind  to  calve,  and  discovereth  th* 
forests,1  Bishop  Lowth  gives.  'The  voice  of  the  Lord 
striketh  the  oak,  and  discovereth  t.e  forests,"  which 
is  also  an  improvement. 


AJALON. 

extent  of  his  own  belief  (see  Lightfoot,  Whitby, 
Kop]>e,  Wetstein,  and  Bloomfield,  in  loc). 

AJALON  (jftjsS  ;  Sept.  AiaAw'r),  a  town  and 
valley  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42),  which 
was  given  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  24  ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  69j.  It  was  not  far  from  Bethsnemesh 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  1^),  anil  was  one  of  the  places 
which  Rehoboam  fortified  (2  Chron.  xi.  10 ),  and 
among  the  strongholds  which  the  Philistines  took 
from  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18).  But  the  town, 
or  rather  the  valley  to  which  the  town  gave  name, 
derives  its  chief  ren  >wn  from  the  circumstance 
that  when  Joshua,  in  pursuit  of  the  live  kings,  ar- 
rived at  some  point  near  Upper  Beth-horon,  looking 
back  upon  Gibeon  and  down  upon  the  noble  valley 
l>efore  him,  he  uttered  the  celebrated  command  : 
4  Sun,  stand  thou  still  on  Gibeon,  and  thou  moon, 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon '  (Josh.  x.  12).  From 
the  indications  of  Jerome,  who  places  Ajalon  two 
Roman  miles  from  Nicopolis,  on  the  way  to  Je- 
rusalem, joined  to  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
name  in  the  form  cf  Yalo,  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl. 
Researches,  iii.  63)  appears  to  have  identified  the 
valley  and  the  site  iif  the  town.  From  a  house- 
top in  Beil  LTr  (Beth-horon)  he  looked  down 
upon  a  broad  and  beautiful  valley,  which  lay 
at  his  feet,  towards  Ramleh.  This  valley  runs 
out  west  by  north  through  a  tract  of  hills,  and 
then  bends  off  south-west  through  the  great 
western  plain.  It  is  called  Merj  Ibn  'Omeir. 
Upon  the  side  of  the  long  hill  which  skirts  the 
valley  on  the  south,  a  small  village  was  per- 
ceived, called  Yalo,  which  cannot  well  be  any 
other  than  the  ancient  Ajalon  ;  and  there  can  lie 
little  question  that  the  broad  wady  to  the  north 
of  it  is  the  \al lev  of  the  same  name. 

AKKO.     [Goat.] 

AKRABBIM     (&T$%    rbyv,    Scorpion 

height ;  Sept.  ' AvafSavis  'AKpaftiv),  an  ascent, 
hill,  or  chain  of  hills,  which,  from  the  name, 
would  appear  to  have  been  much  infested  by- 
scorpions  and  serpents,  as  some  districts  in  thai 
quarter  certainly  were  (Deut.  viii.  15  ;  comp. 
Voluey,  ii.  256).  It  was  one  of  the  points  which 
are  only  mentioned  in  describing  the  frontier-line 
of  the  Promised  Land  southward  (Judg.  i.  .'!''>  . 
Shaw  conjectures  that  Akrabbim  may  probably 
be  the  same  with  the  mountains  of  Akabab,  by 
which  he  understands  the  easternmost  range  of 
th'>  fxtKava  oprj.  '  black  mountains1  of  Ptolemy, 
extending  from  Paran  to  Judaea.  This  range  has 
lately  Ijecome  well  known  as  the  mountains  of 
Kdom.  being  those  which  bound  the  great  valley 
of  Arabah  on  the  east  (Travel*,  ii.  120  .  More 
specifically,  be  seem-;  to  refer  Akrabbim  to  the 

Southernmost   portion  of  this   range,  near   the   f.ii- 

of  Akabab,  and  the  extremity  of  the  eastern 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea ;  where,  a<  he  observes, 
'  from  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  many  rocky 
passes  that  are  to  be  surmounted,  tin  Mohamme- 
dan pilgrims  lose  a  number  of  camels,  and  are  no 
less  fatigued  than  the  Israelites  were  formerly  in 
getting  over  them."  Burckh  mlt  Sj/ria.  p.  609 
reaches   nearly  the    same    conclusion,  except    that 

he  r.it  Ii.'i   refers  •  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim,1  to  the 

acclivity  of  tin-  ir,  %U  r,i  mountains  I'mtn  the  plain 

of  Akabah.     This  atccst  is  very  steep,  *  and  has 

probably  given    to   the    p. are  its  uame  of  Akabah. 

which  means  a  eliiV,  or  steep  declivity.1  The 
probability  of  this  identification  depends  upon  tin 
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question,  whether  the  south-eastern  fiontiei  ol 
Judah  would  be  laid  down  so  far  to  the  south  iii 
the  time  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  If  so,  the  identi- 
fication is  fair  enough  ;  but  if  not,  it  is  of  ao 
weight  or  value  in  itself.  The  apjxirent  anali.gj 
of  names  can  be  little  else  than  accidental,  when 
the  signification  in  the  two  languages  is  altogether 
different. 

AKROTHINION  {'AKpodlviov).  This  Greek 
word,  which  occurs  in  Heb.  vii.  4.  means  the 
best  of  the  spoils.  The  Greeks,  after  a  battle, 
were  accustomed  to  collect  the  spoils  into  a 
heap,  from  which  an  offering  was  first  made  to 
the  gods  :  this  was  the  anpodlviov  (Xenoph.  Cyrop. 
vii.  5,  35;  Herodot.  viii.  121,  122:  Pind.  Netn. 
7,  58).  In  the  first-cited  case,  Cyrus,  after  the 
taking  of  Babylon,  first  calls  the  magi,  and  com- 
mands them  to  choose  the  aKpoOtuia  of  certain 
portions  of  the  ground  for  sacred  purposes. 

ALABASTER  {'AAdfiaarpoi/  .  This  word  oc- 
curs in  the  New  Testament  only  in  the  notice  oi 
the  '  alabaster  box,'  or  rather  vessel,  of  '  ointment 
of  spikenard,  very  precious,1  which  a  woman 
broke,  and  with  its  valuable  contents  anointed 
the  head  of  Jesus,  as  he  sat  at  supper  in  Bethany 
in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  I  Matt.  xxvi.  7  ; 
Mark  xiv.  3).  At  Alabastron.in  Egypt,  there  was  a 
manufactory  of  small  pots  and  vessels  for  holding 
perfumes,  winch  were  made  from  a  stone  found  in 
the  neighbouring  mountains.    The  Greeks  gave  to 


these  vessels  the  name  of  the  city  from  which  tney 
came,  calling  them  alabaatrona.     This  name  was 

eventually    extended    to  the    stone    of   which  they 
were    formed  :    and    at    length     the    teim    a'abn.i- 
trn    was    applied  without    distinction    to   .ill 
fume  \  essels,  of  a  hatei  er  materials  they  i  onsisted. 
Theocritus    speaks    of  golden   alabastra,    i 

pLvpcv    -)(pi)(T(i     dAddafTTpa    <  Idyl.    XV.    Ill     :    and 
perfume  vessels  of  different    kinds  of    i 
glass,  ivory,  bone,  and  shells,  have  been  found  in 
the  Egyptian  tombs     W'lkinson,   iii.  379).     It 

does    nut,   then  I. m  .  by  any  meaiM  fillloa    that    the 
alabastron  which  the  woman  used  at  Bethan\ 

really  of  alabaster  :  but  a  probability  that  it 

Si  if]  i    arises    from    the    bet    that    VCSSell     made    of 

mis  si  m  were  deemed  peculiarly  suitable  for  the 
i'id   powerful  perfumes    1'bn.  Hist. 
\(/'.  \  ;  ks         I         .    The  a  omau  is  - 
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to  have  '  broken '  the  vessel  ;  which  is  explained 
by  supposing  that  it  was  one  of  those  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  Florence  oil-flask,  with  a  long 
and  narrow  neck  ;  and  the  mouth  being  curiously 
and  firmly  sealed  up,  the  usual  and  easiest  way 
of  getting  at  the  contents  was  to  break  off  the 
u  per  part  of  the  neck. 

The  alabastra  were  not  usually  made  of  that 
white  and  soft  gypsum  to  which  the  name  of 
alabaster  is  now  for  the  most  part  confined.  Dr. 
John  Hill,  in  his  useful  notes  on  Theophrastus 
sets  this  matter  in  a  clear  light  : — ;  The  alabas- 
trum  and  alabastrites  of  naturalists,  although 
by  some  esteemed  synonymous  terms,  and  by 
others  confounded  with  one  another,  are  dif- 
ferent substances.  The  alabastrum  is  properly 
the  soft  stone  [the  common  '*  alabaster '"]  of  a 
gypseous  substance,  burning  easily  into  a  kind  of 
plaster  ;  and  the  alabastra,  the  hard,  bearing  a 
good  polish,  and  approaching  the  texture  of 
marble.  This  stone  was  by  the  Greeks  called 
also  sometimes  onyx,  and  by  the  Latins  marmor 
onychites,  from  its  use  in  making  boxes  to  pre- 
serve precious  ointments  ;  which  boxes  were  com- 
monly called,  "  onyxes  "  and  <:  alabasters. "'  Thus 
Dioscoride-,  aXafiaarpiT^s  6  KaAov/mevos  uvvi-. 
And  hence  have  arisen  a  thousand  mistakes  in  the 
later  authors,  of  less  reading,  who  have  misunder- 
stood Pliny,  and  confounded  the  onyx  marble,  as 
the  alabaster  was  frequently  called,  with  the  pre- 
cious stone  of  that  name.' 

This  is  now  better  understood.  It  is  appre- 
hended that,  from  certain  appearances  common 
to  both,  the  same  name  was  given  not  only  to  the 
common  alabaster,  called  by  mineralogists  gyp- 
sum, and  by  chemists  sulphate  of  lime  ;  but  also 
to  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or  that  harder  stone 
from  which  the  alabastra  were  usually  made, 
and  which  was  often  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  onyx  alabaster,  on  account  of  the  approach  of 
its  colour  to  that  of  the  human  finger-nails. 

ALAH  (i~PS$),  the  name  of  a  tree,  which, 
ooth  in  its  singular  and  plural  form,  occurs  often 
in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  variously  rendered  in  an- 
cient and  modern  versions — as  oak,  terebinth, 
teil  (linden)  tree,  elm,  and  even  plain.  This 
has  occasioned  more  of  apparent  perplexity  than 
now  really  belongs  to   the  subject.     In  the  mas- 

<  culine  singular  rVX)  it  occurs  only  in  Gen. 
xiv.  6,  in  connection  with  Paran,  or  as  E7-Paran. 
This  the  Sept.  renders  by  terebinth  (repefUvdov 
ttjs  $apdv)  ;  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodo- 
tion  by  '  oak.'  quereus ;  and  the  Samaritan, 
Onkelos.  Kimchi,  Jerome,  &c,  by  '  plain,' 
which  is  also  adopted  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles. 
The  primary  import  of  the  word  is  strength, 
power ;  whence  some  hold  that  it  denotes  any 
mighty  tree,  especially  the  terebinth,  and  the 
oak.  But  the  oak  is  not  a  mighty  tree  in 
Palestine ;  and  as  it  possesses  its  own  distinct 
name  [Aj.i.on],  which  is  shown,  by  the  apposition 
of  the  names  in  Isa.  vi.  13,  and  Hos.  iv.  13,  to 
denote  a  different  tree  from  alah,  one  can  have 
little  hesitation  in  restricting  the  latter  to  the 
terebinth.  Indeed,  this  conclusion  has  not  been 
much  questioned  since  it  was  shown  by  Celsius 
(Uierobotan.  ii.  34-5S)  that  the  terebinth  was 
most  probably   denoted    by    the   Hebrew    alah ; 

that,  the  terebinth  is  the  but'vi  Jbt>  of  the  Arabs  . 


and  that  ihe  Arabian  but'm  is  frequent  in  Pales 
tine.  The  first  position  is  of  course  incapable  of 
absolute  proof;  the  second  has  been  confirmed 
by  Forskal  and  Ehrenberg ;  and  the  third  is 
attested  by  a  host  of  travellers,  who  speak  of  it 
under  both  names.  Celsius  exhibits  the  testimo- 
nies which  existed  in  his  time :  to  which  those  of 
Forskal,  Hasselquist.  and  Dr.  Robinson  may  ncsr 
be  added.  The  last-named  traveller  gives  the  best 
account  of  the  tree  as  it  is  found  in  Palestine.  At 
the  point  where  the  roads  from  Gaza  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  from  Hebron  to  Ramleh,  cross  each 
other,  and  about  midway  between  the  two  last- 
named  towns,  this  traveller  observed  an  immense 
but'm-tree,  the  largest  he  saw  anywhere  in  Pales- 
tine. '  This  species.  (Pistacia  Terebinthus)  is, 
without  doubt,1  he  adds,  '  the  terebinth  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  under  the  shade  of  such  a 
tree  Abraham  may  well  have  pitched  his  tent  at 


[Pistacia  Terebinthus.] 

Mamre.  The  but'm  is  not  an  evergreen,  as  Is 
often  represented  ;  but  its  small  feathered  lancet- 
shaped  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn,  and  are  renewed 
in  the  spring.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  fol- 
lowed by  small  oval  berries,  hanging  in  clusters 
from  two  to  five  inches  in  length,  resembling 
much  the  clusters  of  the  vine  when  the  grapes  are 
just  set.  From  incisions  in  the  trunk  there  is 
said  to  flow  a  sort  of  transparent  balsam,  consti- 
tuting a  very  pure  and  fine  species  of  turpentine, 
with  an  agreeable  odour,  like  citron  or  jessamine, 
and  a  mild  taste,  and  hardening  gradually  into  a 
transparent  gum.  In  Palestine  nothing  seems  to 
be  now  known  of  this  product  of  the  but'm.  Tlje 
tree  is  found  also  in  Asia  Minor  (many  of  them 
near  Smyrna),  Greece,  Italy,  the  south  of 
France.  Spain,  and  in  the  north  of  Africa;  and 
is  described  as  not  usually  rising  to  the  height  of 
more  than  twenty  feet.  It  often  exceeded  thai 
size  as  we  saw  it  in  the  mountains;  but  .heie  iu 
the  plains  it  was  very  much  larger.' 

In  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countriej 
the  terebinth  seems  to  be  regarded  with  much  the 
same  distinction  as  the  oak  is  in  our  uofthem  lati- 
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fu  les.  The  tree  is  long-lived  :  and  it  is  certain 
th  it  there  were  in  the  country  ancient  terebinths, 
re  lowned  for  their  real  or  supposed  connection 
with  scriptural  incidents.  Thus,  about  the  time 
if  Christ,  there  was  at  Mamre,  near  Hebron,  a 
venerable  terebinth,  which  a  tradition,  old  in 
the  time  of  Josephus,  alleged  to  be  that  f  rendered 
'  plain  '  in  our  version  of  Gen.  xiii.  IS)  under 
which  Abraham  pitched  his  tent;  and  which. 
indeed,  was  believed  to  be  as  old  as  the  creation 
of  the  world  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jiul.  iv.  9.  7).  The 
later  tradition  was  content  to  relate  that  it  sprang 
from  the  staif  of  one  of  the  angels  who  appeared 
there  to  Abraham  ((rem  xviii.  2).  Having, 
from  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  patriarch,  and 
as  one  of  the  spots  consecrated  by  the  presence 
of  i  commissioned  angels,'  become  a  place  of 
great  resort  and  pilgrimage  both  of  Jews  and 
Christians,  the  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  ami  Ara- 
h:ans  were  attracted  to  it  with  commercial  ob- 
jects; and  it  thus  became  a  great  fair.  At  this  fair 
thousands  of  captive  Jews  were  sold  for  slaves  by 
order  of  Hadrian  in  a.d.  135  (Jerome,  Coram,  in 
Zech.  xi.  4.  De  Locis  Heb.  87  :  Hegesipp.  iv.  17  ; 
Sozom.  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  4,  5  ;  Niceph.  viii.  30  : 
Reland,  Palcest.  p.  714).  Being  a  place  of  such 
heterogeneous  assemblage,  great  abominations  and 
scandals,  religious  and  moral,  arose,  to  which 
a  stop  was  at  length  put  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
and  the  other  bishops  of  Palestine,  who,  by 
order  of  Constantine,  cast  down  all  the  pagan 
altars,  and  built  a  church  by  or  under  the  tree". 
It  is  said  that  the  tree  dried  up  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  Younger  ;  but  that  the  still  vital 
trunk  threw  off  shoots  and  branches,  and  pro- 
duced a  new  tree,  from  which  Brocard  (vii.  64), 
Salignac  (x.  5),  and  other  old  travellers  declare 
that  they  brought  slips  of  the  new  and  old  wood 
fi  their  own  country.  Zuallart,  who  alleges  that 
some  of  its  wood  was  given  to  him  by  the 
monks  at  Jerusalem,  candidly  admits  the  diffi- 
cult v  of  believing  the  stories  which  were  told  of 
it  s  long  duration  :  but  he  satisfies  himself  with  the 
authority  of  the  authors  we  have  mentioned,  and 
concludes  that  God  mayjiave  specially  interfered 
to  preserve  it.  with  other  old  memorials,  for  his 
own  glory  and  for  our  instruction  (  Voyage  de 
Jerusalem,  iv.  1).  The  tree  was  accidentally 
destroyed  b\  lire  in  1616  a.d.  (Mariti,  p.  520). 

ALCIMUS,  or  Jacimls  fAA/coios  6  KaVlaKei- 
uos,  Joseph.  Aniiq.  x ii.  9.  3,  Graecised  forms  of 
1  hakim  and  Joachim — names  often  interchanged 
in  Hebrew  ,  an  usurping  high-priest  of  the  Jews 
In  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  [Maccabees; 
Priests,  High}. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.   This  mighty 

king  is  named  in  the  opening  of  the  first    book  of 

M,o  cabees,  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  prophecies  of 
lii  liel.    These,  however,  are  not  the  principal  rea- 

fur  giving  his  name  a  place  in  this  w  oik  :  lie  is 

chiefly  entitled  to  notice  here  because  his  military 
f^reer* permanently  affected  the  political  state  of 

the  Jewish  people,  as  well  as  their  philosophy  and 

literature.      It  is  not  our  part,  therefore,  to  detail 

r\ui  the  outlines  of  his  history,    but    to  point  out 

the  causes  and  nature  of  tins  great  revolution,  and 
fti"  influence  winch,  formally  through  Alexander, 

Gre»  cc    has    exerted    over    the    leii.-ious  history  of 
the  West. 

The  conquest  of  \N  \-i.i   b)  Greeks  was 

so  thoroughly  i  rovided  for  by  predisp  «ii 


as  to  be  no  mere  accident  ascribable  to  Alexander 
as  an  individual.     The  wars  which  were  carried 


on  between  Greece  and  Persia  in  the  reigns  of 
Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes— from  b.c  190 
to  b.c.  449 — sufficiently  showed  the  decisive 
superiority  in  arms  which  the  Greeks  possessed, 
though  no  Greek  as  yet  aspired  to  the  conquest  of 
Peisia.  Brave  freemen,  attached  to  their  own 
soil,  would  not  risk  abandoning  it  for  ever  for  the 
satisfaction  of  chasing  their  foe  out  of  his  home. 
But  after  the  convulsions  of  the  PelojMinnesian 
War  (b.c  431-401)  had  filled  Greece  with  exiles, 
whose  sole  trade  was  that  of  soldiers,  a  devoted 
standing  army  could  be  had  for  money.  By  the 
help  of  such  mercenaries.  Cyrus,  younger  brother 
of  Artaxerxes  II..  attempted  to  Beige  the  crown 
of  Persia  (B.C.  4Ul  ;  and  although  he  was  him- 
self slain,  this,  in  its  results  (which  cannot  be  here 
properly  detailed),  did  but  show  more  signally  that 
Greeks  might  force  their  way  to  the  very  palace 
of  the  great  king,  just  as  they  afterwards  trium- 
phantly retreated  through  the  heart  of. his  empire. 
Soon  after  this,  Agesilaus.  kinu;  of  Sparta,  appear* 
to  have  had  serious  designs  of  founding  a  Sparta 
province  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  met  with  eas 
success  :  but  he  was  recalled  by  troubles  at  horn 
(b.c  394).  About  the  year  b.c  371.  Jason,  th 
chief  man  of  Phene.  in  Thessaly,  and  virtually 
monarch  of  the  whole  province,  having  secured 
the  alliance  of  Mac.  don.  seriously  meditated  the 
conquest  of  the  Persian  empire ;  and  he 'or  his 
son)  might  probably  have  effected  it.  had  lie  not 
been  assassinated,  b.c  370.  Tne  generation  who 
heard  of  that  event  witnessed  the  rise  of  Mace 
don   to  supremacy  under  t  Philip,  who* 

reign  reached  from  b.c.  359  to  b.c.  338.     !!■ 
had  proposed  to  himself  the  invasion  and  conquest 
of  Persia  as  the  end  of  all  his  campaigns  and  the 
reward  of  all  his  labours  ■.  and  he  too  u  a-  siahh  nly 
taken  off    by  the  dagger.      He  was  suc- 

ceeded by  his  greater  son,  for  whom  it  ivas 
served     to   accomplish    that    of    which   Grecian 
generals  had  now  tor  seventy  years  dreamed.     It 
ns  therefore  clear  that  Greece  was  destined  tc 
overflow  into  en   without    Alexander;  for 

Persia  was  not  likeh  to  have  Buch  i  series  of  able 
monarchs,   and    such   an   exempt  on  from 
vrars,  as   alone  could   have  hiridered   tl 
The   persona]    genius   of   I  [Ionian    hero, 

however,  determined  lot  form  and  n*** 

of  the  oonqnest  ;  and.  in  spite  of  itare 

death,  the  policy  which  be  pursi 

left  I.        It    is 

tti.it.  m  regard  to  tin  of  (  KrisateJ  i  <i»- 
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toms  and  religions,  no  other  policy  than  his  could 
have  held  the  empire  together.  Since  the  Romans 
in  Asia  and  the  British  in  India  have  followed 
the  same  procedure,  any  otlier  Greek  conquerors 
of  Persia  might  have  done  the  same  had  Alex- 
ander never  existed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  his  conciliatory  policy  was  copied 
by  his  successors  for  at  least  a  century  and  a 
half. 

His  respectful  behaviour  to  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  has  been  much  dwelt  on  by  Josephus  (An- 
tiq.  xi.  S,  4-6),  a  writer  whose  trustworthiness 
has  beeu  greatly  e  /errated.  Special  reasons  for 
questioning  the  story  may  be  found  in  Thirl  wall 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  vi.  200)  :  but  in  fact,  as  it  evi- 
dently tests  on  mere  tradition,  even  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  of  the  particular  author, 
justifies  large  deductions  from  the  picturesque 
tale.  Some  of  the  results,  however,  can  hardly  be 
erroneous,  such  as,  that  Alexander  guaranteed  to 
the  Jews,  not  in  Judaea  only,  but  in  Babylonia 
and  Media,  the  free  observance  of  their  hereditary 
laws,  and  on  this  ground  exempted  them  from 
tribute  every  seventh  (or  sabbatical)  year.  From 
the  Romans  in  later  times  they  gained  the  same 
indulgence,  and  it  must  no  doubt  have  been  en- 
joyed under  the  Persian  king  also,  to  whom  they 
paid  tribute  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion. 
It  is  far  from  improbable  then  that  the  politic 
invader  affected  to  have  seen  and  heard  the  high- 
priest  in  a  dream  (as  Josephus  relates),  and 
showed  hi#i  great  reverence,  as  to  one  who  had 
declared  '  that  he  would  go  before  him  and  give 
*he  empire  of  Persia  into  his  hand.'  The  pro- 
found silence  observed  concerning  Judpea  by  all 
the  historians  of  Alexander,  at  any  rate  proves 
that  the  Jews  passed  over  without  a  struggle  from 
the  Persian  to  the  Macedonian  rule. 

Immediately  after,  he  invaded  and  conquered 
Egypt,  and  showed  to  its  gods  the  same  respect  as 
to  those  of  Greece.  Almost  without  a  pause  he 
founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Alexandiia  (b.c. 
332),  an  event  which,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  cause,  permanently  altered  the  state  of  the 
East,  and  brought  about  a  direct  interchange  of 
mind  between  Greece.  Egypt,  and  Judaea.  Sidon 
had  been  utterly  ruined  by  Aitaxerxes  Ochus 
(b.c.  351),  and  Tyre,  this  very  year,  by  Alexan- 
der :  the  rise  of  a  new  commercial  metropolis 
on  the  Mediterranean  was  thus  facilitated  ;  and 
when  the  sagacious  Ptolemy  became  master  of 
Egypt  (b.c.  323),  that  country  presently  rose  to 
a.  prosperity  which  it  never  could  have  had  under 
its  distant  and  intolerant  Persian  lords.  The 
Indian  trade  was  diverted  from  its  former  course 
up  the  Euphrates  into  the  channel  of  the  Red 
Sea  ;  and  the  new  Egyptian  capital  soon  became 
a  centre  of  attraction  for  Jews  as  well  as  Greeks. 
Under  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  the  Hellenic 
race  enjoyed  such  a  practical  ascendency  (though 
3ii  the  whole  to  the  benefit  of  the  native  Egyptians) 
that  the  influx  of  Greeks  was  of  course  immense. 
A.t  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
Egyptian  religion,  both  the  religion  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Greeks  assumed  here  a  modified 
form  ,  and  the  monarchs,  who  were  accustomed  to 
tolerate  and  protect  Egyptian  superstition,  were 
naturally  very  indulgent  to  Jewish  peculiarities. 
Alexandria  therefore  became  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Jews,  who  here  lived  under  their  own  laws, 
administered  by  a  governor  (iQvapxns)  of  their  own 


nation;  but  they  learned  the  Greek  tongue,  ane 
were  initiated  more  or  less  into  Greek  philosophy 
Their  numbers  were  so  great  as  to  m;ike  them  a 
large  fraction  of  the  whole  city  ;  and  out  of  theii 
necessities  arose  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Greek.  The  close  connectioi  i  which  thii 
Egyptian  colony  maintained  with  their  brethren 
in  Palestine  produced  various  important  mental 
and  spiritual  effects  on  the  latter  [Essenes}. 
The  most  accessible  specimen  of  rhetorical  mo- 
rality produced  by  the  Hebrew  culture  of  Greek 
learning  is  to  be  seen  Jn  the  book  called  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon  :  the  most  elaborate  development 
of  Hebrew  Platonism  is  contained  in  the  works 
of  Pliilo.  In  the  writing  called  the  Third  Book 
of  the  Maccabees  is  a  sufficiently  unfavourable 
specimen  of  an  attempt  at  rhetorical  history  by  a 
mind  educated  in  the  same  school.  How  deep 
an  impress  has  been  left  on  the  Christian  Church 
by  the  combination  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  learning 
which  characterized  Alexandria,  it  needs  many 
pages  for  the  ecclesiastical  historian  to  discuss. 
The  Grecian  cities  afterwards  built  in  northern 
Palestine  [Decapoms]  seem  to  have  exerted  little 
spiritual  influence  on  the  south  ;  for  a  strong  re- 
pulsion existed  in  the  strictly  Jewish  mind  against 
both  Samaria  and  Galilee. 

The  tolerant  policy  of  Alexander  was  closely 
followed  by  his  great  successor  Seleucus,  who  ad- 
mitted the  Jews  to  equal  rights  with  Macedonians 
in  all  Ins  new  cities,  even  in  his  capital  of  Antioch 
T  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  3,  1)  ;  and  similar  or  greater 
liberality  was  exercised  by  the  succeeding  kings 
of  that  line,  down  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  [An- 
ti ochus].  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  wi 
this  to  a  great  extent  depended  the  remarkable 
westward  migration  of  the  Jews  from  Media  and 
Babylon  into  Asia  Minor,  which  went  on  silently 
and  steadily  until  all  the  chief  cities  of  those 
parts  had  in  them  the  representatives  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  This  again  greatly  influenced  the  planting 
of  Christianity,  the  most  favourable  soil  for  which, 
during  the  time  of  its  greatest  purity,  was  in  a 
Greek  population  which  had  previously  received  a 
Jewish  culture.  In  passing  we  may  remark,  that 
we  are  unable  to  find  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for 
the  popular  assumption  that  the  modern  European 
Jews  are  descendants  of  the  two  more  than  of  the 
other  ten  or  eleven  tribes. 

The  great  founder  of  Alexandria  died  in  his 
thirty-second  year,  b.c.  323.  The  empire  which 
he  then  left  to  be  quarrelled  for  by  his  generals 
comprised  the  whole  dominions  of  Persia,  with 
the  homage  and  obedience  of  Greece  superadded. 
But  on  the  final  settlement  which  took  place  aftei 
the  battle  of  Ipsus  (B.C.  301),  Seleucus,  the  Gieek 
representative  of  Persian  majesty,  reigned  over  a 
less  extended  district  than  the  last  Darius.  Not 
only  were  Egypt  and  Cyprus  severed  from  the 
eastern  empire,  but  Palestine  and  Coclesyria  alsc 
fell  to  their  ruler,  placing  Jerusalem  for  nearly  a 
century  beneath  an  Egyptian  monarch.  On  thii 
subject,  see  further  under  Antiochus. 

The  word  Alexander  means  the  helper  or  ies- 
cuer  of  men,  denoting  military  prowess.  It  it 
Homer's  ordinary  name  for  Paris,  son  of  Priam, 
and  was  borne  by  two  Kings  of  Macedon  before 
the  great  Alexander.  The  history  of  this  con- 
queror is  known  to  us  by  the  works  of  Airian  and 
Quintals  Curtius  especially,  besides  the  genera! 
sources  for  all  Greek   history.     Neither   of  t'tte* 
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authors  wrote  within  four  cenluries  of  the  death  of 
Alexander;  but  they  had  access  to  copious  con- 
Letoporary  narratives  since  lost. — F.  W.  N. 

2.  ALEXANDER,  sumamed  BALAS,  from 
his  mother  Bala,  a  personage  who  figures  in  the 
history  of  the  Maccabees  and  in  Josephus.  His 
extraction  is  doubtful;   but  he  professed  to  be  the 
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natural  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  in  that 
capacity,  out  of  opposition  to  Demetrius  Soter, 
he  was  recognised  as  king  of  Syria  by  the  king  of 
Egypt,  by  the  Romans,  and  eventually  by  Jonathan 
Maccabaeus,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  The  degree 
of  strength  and  influence  which  the  Jewish  chief 
possessed,  was  sufficient  to  render  his  adhesion 
valuable  to  either  party  in  the  contest  for  the  throne. 
As  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  side,  and  had  reason 
to  distrust  the  sincerity  of  Demetrius,  Jonathan 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Alexander,  who,  on 
arriving  at  Ptolemais,  sent  him  a  purple  robe  and 
a  crown  of  gold,  to  induce  him  to  espouse  his  cause 
(1  Mace.  x.  IS).  Demetrius  was  not  long  after' 
slain  in  battle,  and  Balas  obtained  possession  of" 
the  kingdom.  He  then  sought  to  strengthen  him- 
self by  a  marriage  with  the  king  of  Egypt's 
♦laughter.  This  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Pto- 
lemais. and  was  attended  by  Jonathan,  who  re- 
ceived marks  of  high  consideration  from  the 
Egyptian  (Ptolemy  PhilonM  or)  and  Syrian  kings 
(I  Mace.  51-56  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  4).  Pros- 
perity ruined  Alexander  ■,  he  soon  abandoned 
himself  to  voluptuousness  and  debauchery,  leav- 
ing the  government  in  the  hands  of  ministers 
whose  misrule  rendered  his  reign  odious.  This 
encouraged  Demetrius  Nictator,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Demetrius  Soter,  to  appear  in  arms,  and 
claim  his  father's  crown.  Alexander  took  the 
Held  against  him;  and  in  the  brief  war  that  fol- 
lowed, although  his  father-in-law  Ptolemy  (who 
had  Ins  own  designs  upon  Syria)  abandoned  his 
cause,  Jonathan  remained  faithful  to  him,  and 
rendered  him  very  important  services,  which  the 
king  rewarded  by  bestowing  on  him  a  golden 
chain,  such  as  princes  only  wore,  and  by  giving 
him  possession  ofEkron  ChKKapuu).  The  defec- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  king,  however,  was  fatal  to 

the  cause  of  Balas;  he  was  defeated  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  fled  with  500  cavalry  to  Aba  III  Ara- 
bia, and  sought  refuge  with  the  emir  Zabdiel. 
The  Arabian  murdered  his  confiding  guest  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Ins  reign  over  Syria,  and  sent  his  head 
to  Ptolemy,  who  himself  died  the  same  year,  b-c. 
1 1">.  Balas  left  a  young  son,  who  was  eventually 
made  King  of  Syria  by  Tryphon,  under  the  name 
rf  Antiochus  Theos  (1  Mac.-,  m.   1  :>-  i  -> ;  Joseph. 

Aiitvj.  xiii.    I    . 

:j.    ALEXANDER    JAW  ITS,    the    Brsl 
prince  rf  the  Maccabasan  dyuai  i  med 

the  title  of  kir  g    [M  m  i  IBBXS 


4.  ALEXANDER,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
Marianne     [Herodian  Family]. 

5.  ALEXANDER,  a  Jew  of  Ephesus,  Itnown 
only  from  the  part  he  took  in  the  uproar  about 
Diana,  which  was  raised  there  by  the  preaching  of 
Paul.  As  the  inhabitants  confounded  the  Jews 
and  Jewish  Christians,  the  former  put  forward 
Alexander  to  speak  on  their  behalf,  but  he  was 
unable  in  the  tumult  to  obtain  a  hearing  (Acts 
xix.  33).  Some  suppose  that  this  person  is  the 
same  with  'Alexander  the  coppersmith,'  of  2  Tim. 
iv.  14,  but  this  is  by  no  means  probable:  the 
name  of  Alexander  was  in  those  times  very 
common  among  the  Jews. 

b\  ALEXANDER,  a  coppersmith  or  brazier 
(mentioned  in  1  Tim.  i.  20;  2Tim.  iv.  14),  who 
with  Ilymeuaeus  and  others  broached  certain  he- 
resies touching  the  resurrection,  for  which  they 
were  excommunicated  by  St.  Paul.  These  persons, 
and  especially  Alexander,  appear  to  have  maligned 
the  faith  they  had  forsaken,  and  the  character 
of  the  apostle.  As  every  Jew  learned  some  trade,  it 
has  been  imagined  that  Alexander  was  reallya  man 
of  learning,  and  notanartizan,  although  acquainted 
with  the  brazier's  craft.  But  we  are  not  aware 
that  it  was  usual  to  designate  a  literate  person 
by  the  name  of  the  trade  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, although  this  may  possibly  have  been 
the  case  when  a  man  bore  a  name  so  common  and 
so  undistinguishing  as  that  of  Alexander. 

ALEXANDRE,  or  SALOME,  wile  of  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus    [Maccabees]. 

ALEXANDRIA  ('AAe£cUpeic,  3  Mace,  m 
1,  21),  the  chief  maritime  city,  and  long  the 
metropolis  of  Lower  Egypt  As  this  city  owed 
its  foundation  to  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Old 
Testament  canon  had  closed  before  it  existed  ; 
nor  is  it  often  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  or 
in  the  New  Testament.  Put  it  was  in  many  ways 
most  importantly  connected  with  the  later  history 
of  the  Jews — as  well  from  the  relations  which 
subsisted  between  them  and  the  Ptolemies,  who 
reigned  in  that  city,  as  from  the  vast  numbers 
of  .Jews  who  were  settled  there,  with  whom  a 
constant  intercourse  was  maintained  by  I  he  Jews 
of  Palestine.  It  is  perhaps  Bafe  to  say  that,  from 
the  foundation  of  Alexandria  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  even  after,  the  former  was  of  all 
foreign  places  that  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Jews  was  most  directed.  And  tin*  ai  pears  to 
have  been  true  even  at  the  time  when  Antioch 
first,  and  afterwards  Koine,  became  the  seat  of 
the  power  to  which  the  nation  was  ..object. 

Alexandria  is  situated  on  the  Mediterranean, 
twelve  miles  weal  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  in  31  '  13'  N.  lat.  and  29  ■'»•'!'  E 
long.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  comprehemiv< 
policy  of  Alexander,  who  perceived  that  the 
usual  channels  of  commerce  migbJ  be  advanta- 
geously altered ;  and  that  a  city  occupying  this 
site    could  not  fail  to  becume  the  common  en:]*  - 

riuin  for  the  traffic  of  the  eastern  and  western 
worlds,  by  means  of  the  river  Nile,  and  the  two 

adjacent  -eas.  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterrai M 

and  the  high  prosperity  which,  as  such.  Alexandria 
verj  rapidly  attained,  proved  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  and  exi  tations  n  bit  h 

even  he  could  have enh  it. lined.    For  ■  1cm 
\ ',  Kand i  '  of  leno* n  cities  :  for 

Nineveh  and  Babylon  lud  fallen,  and  Boom  nau 
not   yet   i ista  to  ,  and  even  *i*-i 
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Rome  became  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and 
Alexandria  only  the  metropolis  of  a  province,  the 
latter  was  second  only  to  the  former  in  wealth,  ex- 
tent, and  importance;  and  was  honoured  with 
the  magnificent  titles  of  the  second  metropolis  of 
the  world,  the  city  of  cities,  the  queen  of  the 
Ea=t,  a  second -Rome  (Diod.  Sic.  xvii.;  Strab. 
xvii.:  Ammian.  Marcell.  xxii.;  Hegesipp.  iv.  27; 
Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  11,  5). 

The  city  was  founded  in  b.c.  332.  and  was 
built  under  the  superintendence  of  the  same 
architect  (Dinocrates)  who  had  rebuilt  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  As  a  foreign 
city,  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  only  accidentally  in  the  New 
v'Acts  vi.  9 ;  xviii.  24  ;  xxvii.  6),  it  is  intro- 
duced into  this  work  only  on  account  of  its  con- 
aection    with  the   historv    and   condition   of  the 


Jewish  people.  To  the  facts  resulting  from  o» 
bearing  on  that  connection,  our  notice  must  there- 
fore be  limited,  without  entering  into  those  de- 
scriptions of  the  ancient  or  of  the  modern  citv 
which  are  given  in  general  and  geographical  cyclo- 
paedias. It  may  suffice  to  mention  that  the  ancient 
city  appears  to  have  been  of  seven  times  the  extenl 
of  the  modern.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  length 
of  the  two  main  streets  (crossing  each  other  at  ngl  1 
angle?  by  which  it  was  intersected,  the  citv  was 
about  four  miles  long  by  one  and  a  half  wide  :  and 
in  the  time  of  Drodorus  it  contained  a  free  popu- 
lation of  300.000  persons,  and  altogether  pro- 
bably 600.000.  if  we  double  the  former  number,  as 
Mannert  suggests,  in  order  to  include  the  slaves. 
The  port  of  Alexandria  is  described  by  Josephus 
(Bell.  Jud.  iv.  10,  5);  and  \M  description  is  in 
perfect  conformity  with  the  best  modem  accounts 
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It  was  secure,  but  difficult  of  access  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  a  magnificent  pharos,  or  light- 
house, was  erected  upon  an  islet  at  the  entrance, 
which  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
dyke.  This  pharos  was  accounted  one  of  the 
*  seven  '  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  begun  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  and  completed  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia,  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus.  b.c.  2^3. 
It  was  a  square  structure  of  white  marble,  on  the 
fop  of  which  tires  were  kept  constantly  burning 
for  the  direction  of  mariners.  It  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  80tl  talents,  which,  if  Attic,  would  amount 
tb  165,000?.,  if  Alexandrian,  to  twice  that  sum. 
It  was  a  wonder  in  those  times,  when  such  erec- 
tions were  almost  unknown  :  but,  in  itself,  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse  is,  in  all  probability,  ten 
times  more  wonderful. 

The  business  of  working  out  the  great  design 
of  Alexander  could  not  have  devolved  on  a  more 
fitting  person  than  Ptolemy  Soter.  From  his  first 
arrival   in   Egypt,  he   made  Alexandria   his   resi- 


dence :  and  no  sooner  had  he  some  respite  from 
war.  than  he  bent  all  the  resources  of  his  mind  tc 
draw  to  his  kingdom  the  whole  trade  of  the  Eos* 
which  the  Tynans  had.  up  to  his  time,  carried  on 
by  sea  to  Elath.  and  from  thence,  by  the  way  ol 
Rhinocorura,  to  Tyre.  He  built  a  city  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Red  Sea.  whence  he  sent  out  fleets 
to  all  those  countries  to  which  the  Phoenician? 
traded  from  Elath.  But.  observing  that  the  Red 
Sea.  by  reason  of  rocks  and  shoals,  was  very  danger1' 
ous  towards  its  northern  extremity,  he  transferred 
the  trade  to  another  city,  which  he  founded  at  the 
greatest  practicable  distance  southward.  This 
port,  which  was  almost  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia 
he  called,  from  his  mother.  Berenice  :  but  th* 
harbour  being  found  inconvenient,  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Myos  Hormos  was  preferred.  Thither 
the  products  of  the  east  and  south  were  conveyed 
by  sea  ;  and  were  from  thence  taken  on  camels  to 
Coptus,  on  the  Nile,  where  they  were  again 
shipped  for   Alexandria,  and  from  that  city  were 
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dispersed  into  all  the  nations  of  the  west,  in  ex- 
change tor  merchandise  which  was  afterwards 
exported  to  the  East  Strabo.  xxii.  p.  S05 ;  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  vi.  -I'd).  By  these  means,  the  whole 
trade  was  fixed  at  Alexandria,  which  thus  became 
the  chief  mart  of  all  the  traffic  between  the  East 
and  West;  and  which  continued  to  be  the  greatest 
emporium  in  the  world  for  above  seventeen  cen- 
turies, until  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  opened  another  channel  for 
the  commerce  of  the  East. 

Alexandria  became  not  only  the  seat  of  com- 
merce, but  of  learning  and  the  liberal  sciences. 
This  distinction  also  it  owed  to  Ptolemy  Soter, 
aimselt'  a  man  of  education,  who  founded  an  aca- 
demy, or  society  of  learned  men,  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  philosophy,  literature,  and 
science.  For  their  use  he  made  a  collection  of 
choice  books,  which,  by  degrees,  increased  under 
his  successors  until  it  became  the  finest  library  in 
the  world,  and  numbered  700,000  volumes  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  79 1 ;  Euseb.  Chron.)  It  sustained  repeated 
losses,  by  fire  and  otherwise,  but  these  losses  were 
as  repeatedly  repaired  ;  and  it  continued  to  be 
of  great  fame  and  use  in  those  parts,  until  it 
was  at  length  burnt  by  the  Saracens  when  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  Alexandria  in  a.  d.  642. 
Undoubtedly  the  Jews  at  Alexandria  shared  in 
the  benefit  of  these  institutions,  as  the  Christians 
did  afterwards  ;  for  the  city  was  not  only  a  seat  of 
heathen,  but  of  Jewish,  and  subsequently  of  Chris- 
tian learning.  The  Jews  never  had  a  more  pro- 
foundly learned  man  than  Philo,  nor  Hie  Christians 
men  more  erudite  than  Orig'en  and  Clement ;  anil 
if  we  may  judge  from  these  celebrated  natives  of 
Alexandria,  who  were  remarkably  intimate  with 
the  heathen  philosophy  and  literature — the  learn- 
ing acquired  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  schools 
of  that  city  must  have  been  of  that  broad  and  com- 
prrroensive  character  which  its  large  and  liberal 
institutions  were  fitted  to  produce.  It  will  he 
remembered  that  the  celebrated  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek  [Skpti  acivi 
was  made,  under  every  encouragement  from  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  principally  tor  the  use  of  the 
Jews  in  Alexandria,  who  knew  only  the  Greek 
language  «  but  partly,  no  doubt,  that  the  great 
library  mi'_rht  pisses*  a  version  of  a  book  so  re- 
markable, and,  in  some  points,  so  closely  con- 
ed  with  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt  The 
work  of  Josephus  against  Anion  affords  ample 
evidence  of  the  attention  which  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
•ores  excited. 

At  its  foundation  Alexandria'  was  peopled  les* 
by  Egyptians  than  by  colonies  ofOre    -.  Jews,  and 
•  foreigners.      The  Jews,  however  much  their 
reli  disliked,  were  valued  a-  citizens;  and 

every  encouragement  was  held  out  by  Alexan- 
der himself  and  by  bia  in- 
duce them  to  settle  in  the  new  city.  The  Bame 
privileges  as  those  of  the  first  class  of  inhabit- 
Mcorded  to  them,  as  well 
as  the  free  exercif  religion  and  peculiar 
use  •  .  and  this,  with  the  protection  and  security 
which  a  powerful  state  afforded  against  the  perpe- 
tual conflicts  and  troubles  of  Palestine,  and  with 
the  Inclination  to  traffic,  which  had  l*  en  ac  uired 
during  the  Captivity,  gradually  drew  such  im- 
mense n  m'  -  to  Alexandria,  that  they 
eventually  I'm  med  a  i  • 
population,  and  at  the  same  time  constituted  a 
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most  thriving  and  important  section  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  The  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  are 
therefore  often  mentioned  in  the  later  history  of 
the  nation;  and  their  imnortance  as  a  section  of 
that  nation  would  doubtless  have  been  more  fre- 
quently indicated,  had  not  the  Jews  of  Egypt 
thrown  off  their  ecclesiastical  dependence  upon 
Jerusalem  and  its  temple,  and  formed  a  separate 
establishment  of  their  own.  at  On  or  Heliopolis 
[On;  Onias].  This  left  them  less  inducement 
or  occasion  than  they  would  otherwise  have  had 
to  mix  themselves  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  pa- 
rent country  :  but  they  were  not  wanting  in  be- 
coming patriotism:  and  they  were  on  more  than 
one  occasion  involved  in  measures  directed  against 
the  Jews  as  a  nation,  and  occasionallv  expe- 
rienced some  effects  of  that  anger  in  the  ruling 
powers,  or  of  exasperation  in  the  populace,  of 
which  the  Jews  in  Palestine  were  the  primary 
object*.  or  which  resulted  from  the  course  which 
they  had  taken. 

The  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  were  divided 
into  three  classes  :  1.  The  Macedonians,  the  ori- 
ginal founders  of  the  city  ;  J.  the  mercenaries  who 
had  served  under  Alexander  ;  3.  the  native  Egyp- 
tians. Through  the  favour  of  Alexander  and  Ptole- 
my Soter.  the  Jews  were  admitted  into  the  first  of 
these  classes,  and  this  privilege  was  so  important 
that  it  had  great  effect  in  drawing  them  to  the  new 
city  (Hecataeus,  in  Joseph.  Contra  Apion.  i.  ii.  : 
Bell.  Jxkd.  ii.  36  ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  K).  These  privi- 
leges they  enjoyed  undisturbed  until  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  who,  being  exasjierated  at 
the  resistance  he  had  met  with  in  attempting  to 
enter  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  wreaked  his  wrath 
upon  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  on  his  return  to 
Egypt.  He  reduced  to  the  third  or  low< 
all  but  such  as  would  consent  to  oiler  - 
to  the  gods  lie  worshipped;  but  of  the  whole  b<  dy 
only  300  were  found  willing  to  abandon  their  prin- 
ciples in  order  to  preserve  their  civil  advant 
The  act  of  the  general  body  in  excluding  the  .'•'  0 
apostates  from  their  congregations  was  so  repie- 
seilted  to  the  king  as  to  move  his  anger  to  the 
utmost,  and  he  madly  determined  to  exterminate 
all  the  Jens  in  Egypt.  Accordingly,  as  many 
as  could  be  found  were  brought  together,  and  shut 
up  in  the  spacious  hippodrome  of  the  city,  with 
the  intention  af  letting  loose  500  elephants  upon 
them  ;  but  tfas  animals  refused  their  horrid  ta>k, 
and.  turning  wildly  upon  the  s]iectators  and 
the  soldiers,  destroyed  large  numbers  of  them. 
This,  even  to  the  king,  who  u as  present,  seemed 
so    manifest    an    interposition   of  Providence    in 

favour  of  the  Jew-,  that  he  not  only  n  -t    led  their 
privilege*,    but    loaded    them    with    new     lav.. 
This  story,  as  it  is  omitted  bj  Josephui  and  other 
writer-,    and    only   found    in    the    third    book 
Maccabees  (ii.-v.),  is  considered  doubtful. 
The  dreadful   persecution  which  tl.. 

Alexandria   underwent     in     v.n.    39,    shows   that, 
notwithstanding   their  long    establishment  I 
no  friendly    relations  had    arises    between   them 
and  the  other  inhabitants,  by  whom  in  I 

w.  re  iiit>  iis«  ly  hated.     Th  w<  :1 

known,   that   at   the  date   indicated,  the    i 
governor  A\  illius  11. ion,,  «  bo 
tnseli   v  ith  the  citisj 

that    the  -  f    winnii 

law    his  protection   from  the  Jes  -, 

;  t  Mr    v\.. 
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rated  by  their  refusal  to  acknowledge  his  right 
to  olivine  honours,  which  lie  insanely  claimed, 
o:  to  admit  his  images  into  their. synagogues. 
The  Alexandrians  soon  found  out  that  they  would 
not  be  called  to  account  for  any  proceedings  they 
might  have  recourse  to  against  the  Jews.  The  in- 
sult and  bitter  mockery  with  which  they  treated 
Herod  Agrippa  when  he  came  to  Alexandria,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom 
he  had  received  from  Caligula,  gave  the  first  inti- 
mation of  their  dispositions.  'Finding  that  the 
governor  connived  at  their  conduct,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  insist  that  the  emperor's  images  should 
l>e  introduced  into  the  Jewish  synagogues  ;  and 
on  resistance  being  offered,  they  destroyed  most 
of  them,  and  polluted  the  others  by  introducing 
the  imperial  images  by  force.  The  example  thus 
set  by  tlie  Alexandrians  was  followed  in  other  cities 
of  Egypt,  which  contained  at  this  time  about  a 
million  of  Jews  ;  and  a  vast  number  of  oratories 
— of  which  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  were 
called  synagogues — were  all  either  levelled  with 
the  ground,  consumed  ~>y  fire,  or  profaned  by 
the  emperor's  statues  (Philo,  In  Flacc.  p.  968- 
1009,  ed.  1640;  Be  Leg.  ix.;  Euseb.  Chron. 
27,  2S). 

Flaccus  soon  after  declared  himself  openly,  by 
publishing  an  edict  depriving  the  Jews  of  the 
lights  of  citizenship,  which  they  had  so  long  en- 
joyed, and  declaring  them  aliens.  The  Jews 
then  occupied  two  out  of  the  five  quarters-  (which 
took  their  names  from  the  five  first  letters  of  the 
alphabet)  into  which  the  city  was  divided;  and 
as  they  were  in  those  times,  before  centuries  of 
oppression  had  broken  their  spirit,  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  their  submission  to  wrongous 
treatment,  it  is  likely  that  they  made  some  efforts 
towards  the  maintenance  of  their  rights,  which 
Philo  neglects  to  record,  but.  which  gave  some 
kind  of  pretence  for  the  excesses  which  followed. 
At  all  events,  the  Alexandrians,  regarding  them 
as  abandoned  by  the  authorities  to  their  mercy, 
openly  proceeded  to  the  most  violent  extremities. 
The  Jews  were  forcibly  driven  out  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  city,  and  confined  to  one  quar- 
ter ;  and  the  houses  from  which  they  had  been 
driven,  as  well  as  their  shops  and  warehouses, 
were  plundered  of  all  their  effects.  Impoverished, 
and  pent  up  in  a  narrow  corner  of  the  city,  where 
the  greater  part  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  open  air, 
and  where  the  supplies  of  food  were  cut  off,  many 
of  them  died  of  hardship  and  hunger  ;  and  who- 
ever was  found  beyond  the  boundary,  whether  he 
had  escaped  from  ihe  assigned  limits,  or  had 
come  in  from  the  country,  was  seized  and  put 
to  death  with  horrid  tortures.  So  likewise,  when 
a  vessel  belonging  to  Jews  arrived  in  port,  it  was 
boarded  by  the  mob,  pillaged,  and  then  burnt, 
together  with  the  owners. 

At  length  king  Herod  Agrippa,  who  stayed  long 
enough  in  Alexandria  to  see  the  beginning  of 
these  atrocities,  transmitted  to  the  emperor  such  a 
report  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  as  induced  him  to 
send  a  centurion  to  arrest  Flaccus,  and  bring  him 
a  prisoner  to  Rome.  This  put  the  rioters  in  a  false 
position,  and  brought  some  relief  to  the  Jews;  but 
the  tumult  still  continued,  and  as  the  magistrates 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  citizenship  of  the 
Jews,  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  both  parties 
should  send  delegates,  five  on  each  side,  to  Rome, 
»nd  refer  the  iecision  of  the  controversy  to  the  era- 
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peror.     At  ft.  .  head  of  the  Jewish  delegation  was 
the  celebrated  Philo,  to  whom  we  owe  the  ac<*ouc1 
of  these  transactions ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  Alex  • 
andrians  was  the  noted  Apion.    The  latter  chiefly 
rested  their  case  upon  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were 
the  only  people  who  refused  to  consecrate  images 
to  the  emperor,  or  to  swear  by  his  name.  But  on  this 
point  the  Jewish  delegates  defended  themselves  so 
well, that  Caligula  himself  said, 4  These  men  are  not 
so  wicked  as  ignorant  and  unhappy,  in  not  believ- 
ing me  to  be  a  god  !'     The  ultimate  result  of  this 
appeal  is  not  known,  but  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 
continued  to  be  harassed  during  the  remainder  of 
Caligula's  reign  ;  and  tneir  alabarch  Alexander 
Lysimachus  (brother,  of  Philo)  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  discharged  by 
Claudius,  upon  whose  accession  to  the  empire  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  betook  themselves  to  arms.   Thi3 
occasioned  such  disturbances  that  they  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  emperor,  who,  at  the  joint  en- 
treaty of  Herod  and  Agrippa,  issued  an  edict  con- 
ferring on  the  Jews  of  Egypt  all  their  ancient  privi- 
leges (Philo,  In  Flacc.  Op.  p.  1019-1043  ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xviii.  10;  xix.  4).     The  state  of  feeling 
in  Alexandria  which  these  facts  indicate,  was  very 
far  from  being  allayed  when  the  revolt  of  the  Jews 
in  Palestine  caused  even  those  of  the  nation   who 
dwelt  in  foreign  parts  to  be  regarded  as  enemies, 
both  by  the  populace  and  the  government.     In 
Alexandria,  on  a  public  occasion,  they  were  at- 
tacked, and  those  who  could  not  save  themselves 
by  flight,  were  put  to  the  sword.     Only  three  were 
taken  alive,  and  they  were   dragged   through  the 
city  to  be  consigned  to  the  flames.     At  this  spec- 
tacle the  indignation  of  the  Jews  rose  beyond  all 
bounds.  They  first  assailed  the  Greek  citizens  with 
stones,  and  then  rushed  with  lighted  torches  to  the 
amphitheatre,   to  set  it  on  fire  and  burn  all  the 
people  who  were  there   assembled.     The  Roman 
prefect  Tiberius  Alexander,  finding  that  milder 
measures   were  of  no  avail,  sent  against  them  a 
body  of  17,000  soldiers,  who  slew  about  50,000  of 
them,  and  plundered  and  burned  their  dwellings 
(Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  7  ;  comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  6). 
After  the  close  of  the   war  in  Palestine,  new 
disturbances  were  excited  in  Egypt  by  the  Sicarii, 
many  of  whom  had  fled  thither.     They  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  Jews  to  acknowledge  no 
king  but  God.  and  to  throw  ofl'  the  Roman  yoke. 
Such  persons  as  opposed  their  designs  and  ten- 
dered wiser  counsels  to  their  brethren,  they  secretly 
assassinated,  according  to  their  custom.     But  the 
principal  Jews  in  Alexandria  having  in  a  general 
assembly    earnestly    warned   the    people  against 
these  fanatics,  who  had  been  the  authors  of  all 
the  troubles  in  Palestine,  about  600  of  them  were 
delivered  up  to  the  Romans.     Several  fled  into 
the  Thebaid,  but  were  apprehended  and  brought 
back.     The  most  cruel  tortures  which  could  be 
devised   had  no  effect  in  compelling  them  to  ac- 
knowledge the  emperor  for  their  sovereign ;  and 
even  their  children  seemed   endowed  with  souls 
fearless  of  death,  and   bodies  incapable  of  pain. 
Vespasian,  when  informed   of  these  transactions, 
sent  orders  that  the  Jewish  temple  in  Egypt  should 
be  destroyed.     Lupus  the  prefect,  however,  only 
shut  it  up,  after  having  taken  out  the  consecrated 
gifts  :  but  his  successor  Paulinus  stripped  it  com- 
pletely, and  excluded   the  Jews  entirely  from  it. 
This  was  in  a.d.  75,  being  the  343rd  year  from 
its  erection  bv  Onias. 
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Sf.  Mark  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
Christian  religion  into  Alexandria,  which  early 
became  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  true  faith. 
The  Jews  continued  to  form  a  principal  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  remained  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  civil  rights  till  a.d.  415,  when  they  in- 
curred the  hatred  of  Cyril  the  patriarch,  at  whose 
instance  they  were  expelled,  to  the  numher  of 
40,000,  and  their  synagogues  destroyed.  How- 
ever, when  Amrou,  in  a.d.  640,  took  the  place  for 
the  caliph  Omar,  he  wrote  to  his  master  in  these 
terms  : — '  I  have  taken  the  great  city  of  the  west, 
which  contains  4000  palaces,  4000  baths,  400  the- 
atres, 12,000  shops  for  the  sale  of  vegetable  food, 
and  40.000  tributary  Jeics.1  From  that  time  the 
prosperity  of  Alexandria  very  rapidly  declined  ; 
and  when,  in  969,  the  Fatemite  caliphs  seized  on 
Egypt  and  built  New  Cairo,  it  sunk  to  the  rank 
of  a  secondary  Egyptian  city.  The  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  the  East  by  the  Cape,  in  1497, 
almost  annihilated  its  remaining  commercial  im- 
portance; and  although  the  commercial  and  ma- 
ritime enterprises  of  Mehemet  Ali  have  again 
raised  it  to  some  distinction,  Alexandria  must  still 
be  accounted  as  one  of  those  great  ancient  cities 
whose  glory  has  departed.  When  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  visited  the  place  (Itin.  i.  158,  ed.  Asher), 
the  number  of  Jews  was  not  more  than  3000,  and 
does  not  now  exceed  500  (J.  A.  St.  John,  Egypt, 
it.  3S4).  The  whole  population  at  the  present 
time  (1S43)  is  between  36,000  and  40,000,  of 
whom  4876  are  foreigners  (Hogg's  Visit  to  Alex- 
andria, i.  101). 

ALEXANDRIUM,  a  castle  built  by  Alex- 
ander Janmeus  on  a  mountain  near  Core* 
Kopzai),  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  northern- 
most Judaea  towards  Samaria.  The  princes  of 
the  founder's  family  were  mostly  buried  here  ; 
and  hither  Herod  carried  the  remains  of  his  sons 
Alexander  and  Aiistobulus  (who  were  maternally 
of  that  family),  after  they  had  been  put  to  death 
at  Sebaste  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  24  ;  xiv.  6,  10,  27  ; 
xvi.  2,  et  tilt.).  The  situation  of  Corea?,  which 
determines  that  of  the  castle,  is  not  known;  but 
Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Researches,  iii.  83)  conjectures 
that  he  may  have  found  it  in  the  modern  Kuriyzet, 
which  is  about  eight  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Nabulus 
{ Shechem ).  But  this  place,  we  imagine,  is  too  far 
n;>rth  to  have  been  within  even  the  northernmost 
limits  of  Judaea. 

ALGUM  (D^-fpK),  or  Ai.mug  Trees 
( D'iPT'St).  These  are,  no  doubt,  two  forms 
of  the  same  word,  aa  they  occur  in  passages  re- 
ferring  to  the  same  events,  and  differ  only  in  the 
transposition  of  letters.  In  1  Kings  x.  11,  it  is 
6aid.  '  AikI  the  navy  also  of  Hiram,  that  brought 
fold  from  Ophir,  brought  in  from  Ophir  great 
plenty  of  almug-trees  and  precious  stones.  And 
the  king  made  of  the  abnng-trees  pillars  for  the 
llOUW    of    the    Lord,    and    for    the    kin^"s    b.QUSe, 

harps  also  and  psalteries  tor  singers/  In  the  pa- 
rallel passa  es  of  2  Chron.  ix.  1').  11,  the  word 
algum  i^  substituted  for  alraug,  and  it  is  added. 
4  Th'  noue  such  seen  before  in  the  land  of 

Judah/  A-  ii"  similar  name  has  vet  been  disco- 
ed  which  is  applicable  to  any  kind  df  wood 
from  the  countries  whence  the  alum  trees  axe 
supposed  to  have  been  brought,  various  conjec- 
tures have  been  formed  resnecting  therm  It  \s 
•u-cessa:  v  tirst    n>  settle   wb*  ice  these   trees   were 
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brought.  To  us  there  appears  no  doubt  that 
Ophir  was  to  the  southward  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
was  most  probably  in  some  nart  of  India  (Pic- 
torial Bible,  ii.  349-366).  The  products  brought 
from  thence,  such  as  gold,  precious  stones,  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks,  were  all  procurable  only  from 
that  country.  Even  tin,  obtained  at  a  later  period 
from  Tartessus,  was  probably  first  procured  from  an 
earlier  Tarshish,  as  it  is  abundant  in  Tennuserim, 
the  Malayan  peninsula,  the  island  of  Banca,  &c 
Its  uses  were  well  known  to  the  Indians,  who  re- 
ceived it  also  in  exchange  when  brought  to  them 
by  the  Red  Sea,  as  it  no  doubt  was,  at  the  time 
when  the  Peri  plus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  was 
written. 

_  Various  trees  have  been  attempted  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  almug.  These  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  at  length,  as  only  a  few  of  them  seem 
deserving  of  attention.  The  Greek  translator  or 
the  book  of  Rings  explains  the  Hebrew  word  by 
EuAo  direhtK-riTa. '  unhewn  wood  ;'  but  in  both  the 
places  in  Chronicles  it  is  rendered  e.v\a  irevKtvc, 
'  pine-wood.'  This  is  also  the  interpretation  ot 
the  old  Latin  version  at  2  Chron.  ii.  S  ;  but  m 
the  two  other  passages  that  version  gives  it  the  ac- 
ceptation of  '  thyine-wood '  (Ligna  thyina).  The 
thyine-wood  which  is  mentioned  in  Rev.  xviii.  12, 
is  no  doubt  the  Lignum  thyinum,  which  was  also 
called  citrinum,  citron-wood.  It  was  highly  valued 
by  the  Romans,  and  employed  by  them  for  the 
doors  of  their  temples  and  the  images  of  their  gods. 
This  wood  was  obtained  from  the  north  of  Attica, 
where  the  tree  producing  it  has  recently  been  re-> 
discovered.  If  algum-wood  was  brought  irom 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  there  certainly  does  not 
appear  any  tree  more  worthy  to  be  consideied 
as  such  than  Thuya  articulata,  or  Callitris  qua- 
drivalvis  [Thyine  Wood].  From  the  passage 
of  2  Chron.  ii.  8: — 'Send  me  also  cedar-' 
fir-trees,  and  algum-trees  out  of  Lebanon."  it 
has  been  inferred  that  this  might  be  one  of 
the  pine  tribe  procurable  in  that  mountain  :  but 
in  the  parallel  passage  in  1  King-  v.  8,  only 
timber  of  cedar  and  timl>er  of  fir  are  mentioned. 
On  this  Rosenmiiller  observes,  '  that  the  addi- 
tion of  "  almug"  in  the  book  of  Chronicles 
appears  to  have  been  the  interpolatien  of  a 
transcriber'  (Bibl.  Bot.  p.  24 ")  .  h'  the  almug 
had  been  a  tree  of  Lebanon,  we  should  have  a 
difficulty  in  understanding  how,  after  the  time 
of  Solomon,  '  there  came  no  such  almug-tiees, 
nor  were  such  seen  unto  tliis  day1  (J  Kings 
x.  12). 

We  feel  satisfied,  however,  that  almug-free» 
were  brought  from  southern,  regions  by  the  Red 
Sea;  and  it  could  not  have  been  more  difficult 
to  convey  them  from  thence  to  the  Mediterranean 
than  it  must   have  been   to   transport   timber   fmm 

Joppa  to  Jerusalem.    If  we  consider  the  great  d«v 

fieiency  of  timber    on    the  coasts  both    of   .\< ah  .i 

and   ot'  Egypt — a  deficiency  which,  from  th- 
neral  dryness  of  the  soil  and  climate,   innst  have 
been  experienced  in  remote  ages,  as  w<  "  as  al  the 
present  time— we  should  expeel    that,  where  en 
have  Dot  so  much  shipping,  then-  anusl 

early  have  been  established  a  trade  in  timhei. 
Forakal  particularly  mentions  the  importation  of 
tinibei-u  oods  from  India  into  Arabia.  (  H the  kind* 
enumerated,  ii  has  lieeii  shown  thai  taj}  o'nn  <<s,  ai.a 
shishum  are  teak,  ebony,  and  simou  Essay  on 
Hindoo  Mtdi<  me,  y.  \i^  .   Forskal  s  tiuaw 
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the  Teak  as  'rhported  into  Egypt :   '  Carina  navis 
fundatur  Ligno  saj     *L»5  ex  India  allato,'  p.  lvi. 

Having  been  brought  from  so  great  a  distance, 
and  thought  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  worthy 
of  special  record,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  almug-trees  possessed  properties  not  common 
in  the  timber  usually  met  with  in  Palestine, 
whether  in  appearance,  in  colour,  or  in  odour. 
Several  Indian  trees  have  been  enumerated  as 
likely  to  have  been  the  almug.  Of  these,  bukkum, 
or  sapan  wood  (Ccesalpinia  sappan),  much  used 
in  dyeing,  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  Brazil- 
wood of  South  America,  but  its  nearest  locality 
is  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
teak,  highly  valued  from  its  indestructible  nature, 
great  size,  and  strength,  might  be  more  reasonably 
adduced,  because  more  easily  procurable,  from 
the  greater  accessibility  of  the  Malabar  coast';  but 
being  a  coarse-grained  wood,  it  might  not  be  so 
well  suited  for  musical  instruments.  If  one  of 
the  pine  tribe  be  required,  none  is  more  deserving 
of  selection  than  the  deodar  (deo,  god ;  dar, 
wood  :  Viaus  deodara),  as  it  grows  to  a  large  size, 
yields  excellent  timber,  which  is  close-grained 
and  fragrant;  but  the  tree  is  found  only  in  very 
inaccessible  situations. 

Others  have  been  in  favour  of  sandal-wood,  but 
have  confounded  with  the  true  and  far-famed  kind 
what  is  called  red  sandal-wood,  the  product  of 
Pterocarpus  scmtalhius,  as  well  as  of  Adenanthera 
pavonina.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  fragrant 
sandal-wood,  the  yellow  and  the  white,  both  men- 
tioned in  old  works  on  Materia  Medica.  Both 
these  are  thought  by  some  to  be  the  produce  of 
the  same  tree,  the  younger  and  outer  layers  of 
wood  forming  the  white,  while  the  centre  layers 
become  coloured,  and  form  the  yellow. 

Recent  investigations  confirm  the  opinion  of 
Garcias,  that  the  yellow  and  white  sandal-woods 
are  the  produce  of  di  liferent  trees,  both  of  which, 
however,  belong  to  the  same  genus,  Santaium. 
M.  Gaudichaud  has  described  the  species,  which 
he  has  named  S\  Freycinctianum,  as  that  yield- 
ing the  yellow  sandal-wood  so  much  valued  by 
the  Chinese,  and  obtained  by  them  from  the 
Feejee,  Marquesas,  and  Molucca  Islands. 

But  the  most  common  sandal-wood  is  that 
which  is  best  known  and  most  highly  esteemed  in 
India.  It  is  produced  by  the  Santaium  album, 
a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  where  large  quantities  are  cut  for  export 
to  China,  to  di  liferent  parts  of  India,  and  to  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs.  The  outer  parts  of  this 
tree  are  white  and  without  odour;  the  parts  near 
the  root  are  most  fragrant,  esj)ecially  of  such  trees 
as  grow  in  hilly  situations  and  stony  ground. 
The  trees  vary  in  diameter  from  9  inches  to  a 
foot,  and  are  about  25  or  30  feet  in  height,  but 
the  stems  soon  begin  to  branch.  This  wood  is 
white,  fine-grained,  and  agreeably  fragrant,  and  is 
much  employed  for  making  rosaries,  fans,  ele- 
.  gant  boxes  and  cabinets.  The  Chinese  use  it  also 
as  incense  both  in  their  temples  and  private 
bouses,  and  burn  long  slender  candles  formed 
by  covering  the  ends  of  sticks  with  its  sawdust 
mixed  with  rice-paste. 

As  sandal-wood  has  been  famed  in  the  East. 
from  very  early  times,  it  is  more  likely  than  any 
other  to  have  attract©  1  the  notice  of,  and  been 
desired  by,  more  norrnern  na'ions.     We  do  not, 
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however,   trace   it  by  its   present  or  any  sirailai 
name  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  writing*  of 


[Santaium  album._ 

Greek  authors  :  it  may,  however,  have  been  con- 
founded with  agila-wood,  or  agallochum,  which, 
like  it,  is  a  fragrant  wood  and  used  as  incense. 
Sandal-wood  is  mentioned  in  early  Sanscrit  works, 
and  also  in  those  of  the  Arabs.  Actuarius  is  die 
earliest  Greek  author  that  expressly  notices  it,  but 
he  does  so  as  if  it  had  been  familiarly  known.  In 
the  Periplus  of  Arrian  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
articles  of  commerce  obtainable  at  Omana,  in  Ge- 
drosia,  by  the  name  "ZvAa  2ayaAu'a,  which  Dr. 
Vincent  remarks  may  easily  have  been  corrupted 
from  1av§a\iva.  As  it  was  produced  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  it  could  easily  be  obtained  by  the 
merchlmts  who  conveyed  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon 
and  other  Indian  products  to  the  Mediterranean. 
That  sandal-wood  has  often  been  employed  lri 
buildings  is  evident  from  J.  Barb,  'Viaggio  alia 
Persia  \  i  La  porta  della  camera  ora  de  sandal'/ 
entarsiata  con  file  d*oro,'  &c.  The  Hindoo  temple 
of  Somnat,  in  Guzerat,  which  was  plundered 
and  destroyed  by  Mahomed  of  Ghizni,  had  gates 
made  of  sandal-wood.  These  were  carried  off  by 
the  conqueror,  and  afterwards  formed  the  gates  of- 
his  tomb,  whence,  after  800  years,  they  were 
taken  by  the  British  conquerors  of  Ghizni,  and 
brought  back  to  India  in  1842. 

That  sandal-wood,  therefore,  might  have  attained 
celebrity,  even  in  very  early  ages,  is  not  at  all 
unlikely;  that  it.  should  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  Phoenician  merchants  visiting  the  west  coast  of 
India  is  highly  probable;  and  also  that  they  should 
have  thought  it  worthy  of  being  taken  as  a  part  of 
their  cargo  on  their  return  from  Ophir.  That  it  is 
well  calculated  for  musical  instruments,  the  au- 
thor is  happy  to  adduce  the  opinion  of  Professor 
"VVheatstone,  who  says,  '  I  know  no  reason  why 
sandal-wood  should  not.  have  been  employed  in 
ancient  days  for  constructing  musical  instrument*. 
It  is  not  so  employed  at  present,  l>ecause  there  are 
many  much  cheaper  woods  which  present  a  far 
handsomer  appearance.  Musical  instruments 
would  appear  very  unfinished  to  modern  tast« 
unless  varnished  or  French- polished,  and  it  would 
be  worse  than  useless  to  treat  fragrant  woods  in 
this  way.     Formerly  perhaps   it  might  have  )>mi 
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more  the  fashion  to  delight  the  senses  of  smell  and 
hearing  simultaneously  than  it  is  with  us,  in 
which  case  odoriferous  woods  would  be  preferred 
for  things  so  much  handled  as  musical  instru- 
ments are.' — J.  F.  R. 

ALISGEMA  {' Axicryqixa),  a  Hellenistic  word, 
ivhich  occurs  in  Acts  xv.  20  (comp.  ver.  29  and 
1  Cor.  viii.),  with  reference  to  meat  sacrificed  to 
idols,  and  there  means  defilement,  pollution.  The 
Apostle  in  these  passages  alludes  to  the  customs  of 
the  Gentiles,  among  whom — after  a  sacrifice  hat1 
been  concluded  and  a  portion  of  the  victim  had 
been  assigned  to  the  priests — it  was  usual  to  hold 
a  sacrificial  feast  in  honour  of  the  god,  on  which 
occasion  they  ate  the  residue  of  the  flesh.  This  feast 
might  take  place  either  in  the  temple  or  in  a  pri- 
vate house.  But  there  were  many  who,  from  need  or 
avarice,  salted  and  laid  up  the  remnants  for  future 
use  (Theoph.  Char.  c.  x.),  or  even  gave  them  to 
the  batchers  to  sell  in  the  shambles  (Shoettg.  Hor. 
Ileb.  ad  Act.  xv.  20;  1  Cor.  viii.).  This  flesh, 
having  been  offered  to  idols,  was  held  in  abo- 
mination by  the  Jews;  and  they  considered  not 
only  those  who  had  been  present  at  these  feasts, 
but  also  those  who  ate  the  flesh  which  had  been 
offered  up,  when  afterwards  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
shambles,  as  infected  by  the  contagion  of  idolatry. 
The  council  at  Jerusalem,  therefore,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  St.  James,  directed  that  converts  should 
refuse  all  invitations  to  such  feasts,  and  abstain 
from  the  use  of  all  such  meat,  that  no  offence 
might  be  given  to  those  Christians  who  had 
been  Jews.  See  more  largely  Kuinoel,  ad  Act. 
xv.  20. 

ALLEGORY  £A\\Tryopta).  This  word  is 
found  in  t lie  Authorized  Version  of  Gal.  iv.  24, 
but  it  does  not  actually  exist  as  a  noun  in  the 
Greek  Testament,  nor  even  in  the  Septuagint. 
In  the  passage  in  question  Saint  Paul  cites  the 
history  of  the  free-born  Isaac  and  the  slave-born 
Ishmael,  and  in  proceeding  to  apply  it  spiritually 
says,  arii/d  icrriv  aWriyopovpLQva.  which  does 
not  mean,  as  in  the  A.V.,  '  which  things  are  an 
allegory,'  but  '  which  things  are  allegorized.'' 
This  is  of  some  importance;  for  in  the  one  case  the 
Apostle  is  made  to  declare*  a  portion  of  Old  Testa- 
ment history  an  allegory,  whereas  in  truth  he  only 
speaks  of  it  as  allegorically  applied.  Allegories 
themselves  are,  however,  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Scripture,  although  that  name  is  not  there  ap- 
plied to  them. 

An  Allegory  has  been  sometimes  considered 
nly  a  lengthened  metaphor;  at  other  times,  as 
•■■'in nation  of  metaphors.  But  the  nature  of 
allegory  itself,  and  the  character  of  allegorical 
interpretation  will  lie  best  understood  by  attend- 
ing to  the  origin  of  the  term  which  denotes  it. 
Now  the  term  'Allegory,*  according  to  its  ori- 
ginal and  proper  meaning,  denotes  a  representa- 
tion of  one  tiling  which  is  intended  to  excite  the 
representation  of  another  thing.  Every  allegory 
must 'theref ore  l><-  subjected  to  a  twofold  examt- 
n.iti.  n  :  we  must  first  examine  the  immediate  re- 
presentation, and  then  consider  what  other  nprc- 
'  ition  it  is  intended  to  excite.  In  most  alle- 
gories the  immediate  representation  is  made  in 
t!  •■  form  of  a  narrative;  and,  since  it  is  the  ol  *  I 
of  the  allegory  itself  to  convey  a  moral,  not  an 
iic  truth,  the  narrative  itself  is  commonly 
fictitious.  The  immediate  representation  is  of  no 
furthei   value  than    as  it   leads   to    the  ultii 
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representation.  It  is  the  application  or  the  moral 
of  the  allegory  which  constitutes  its  worth. 

Since,  then,  an  allegory  comprehends  two  dis- 
tinct representations,  the  interpretation  of  an  al- 
legory must  comprehend  two  distinct  operations. 
The  first  of  them  relates  to  the  immediate  repre- 
sentation, and  the  second  to  the  ultimate  repre- 
sentation. The  immediate  representation  is  un- 
derstood from  the  words  of  the  allegory  ;  the 
ultimate  representation  depends  upon  the  imme- 
diate representation  applied  to  the  proper  end. 
In  the  interpretation,  therefore,  of  the  former,  we 
are  concerned  with  the  interpretation  of  words ; 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  latter,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  things  signified  by  the  words. 
Now, ^  whenever  we  speak  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, we  have  always  in  view  the  ultimate 
representation,  and,  consequently,  aie  then  con- 
cerned with  the  interpretation  of  things.  The 
interpretation  of  the  words,  which  attaches  only 
to  the  immediate  representation,  or  the  plain  nar- 
rative itself,  is  commonly  called  the  grammatical 
or  the  literal  interpretation:  although  we  should 
speak  more  correctly  in  calling  it  the  verbal  in- 
terpretation, since  even  in  the  plainest  narratives, 
even  in  narratives  not  designed  for  moral  applica- 
tion, the  use  of  words  is  never  restricted  to  their 
mere  literal  senses.  Custom,  however,  having 
sanctioned  the  use  of  the  term  'literal.'  instead  of 
the  term  'verbal'  interpretation,  to  mark  the  oppo- 
sition to  allegorical  interpretation,  we  must  un- 
derstand it  accordingly.  But  whatever  be  the 
term,  whether  verbal  or  literal,  which  we  employ 
to  express  the  interpretation  of  the  words,  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  allegorical  in- 
terpretation is  the  interpretation  of  tilings — of  the 
things  signified  by  the  words,  not  ol'  the  words 
themselves. 

Bishop  Marsh,  from  the  fifth  of  whose  Lectures 
on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
the.se  principles  are  derived,  proceeds,  in  that  Lec- 
ture, to  apply  them  to  a  tew  of  the  Scriptural  exam- 
ples. Every  parable  is  a  kind  of  allegory  j  and  there- 
fore the  parable  of  the  sower  (Luke  viii.  5-l~>  , 
being  especially  clear  and  correct,  is  taken  as  the 
first  example.  In  this  we  have  a  plain  narrative, 
a  statement  of  a  lew  simple  and  intelligible  facts, 
such,  probably,  a.s  had  fallen  within  na- 

tion of  the  persons  to  whom  oux  Saviour  addressed 
himself.  When  he  had  finished  the  narrative,  or 
the  immediate  representation  of  the  allegory,  be 
then  gave  the  explanation  or  ultimate  representa- 
tion of  it;  that  is,  he  gave  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  it.  .And  thai  the  interpretation  was 
an  interpretation,  not  of  the  words,  but  of  the 
things  signified  by  the  words,  is  evident  from  the 

explanation  itself:    'The  seed  is  the  word  of  God; 

those  by  the   wayside   are   they  thai  b 
(v.  II,  &c.)     The  impressive  and  pathetic  alle- 
gory addressed  by  Nathan  to  David    affords   a 
similar  instance  of  an   alleg  rical  narrative 

eompanied  with  its  explanation  "  Sam.  x:i.  1  14). 
Allegories  thus  accompanied,  c  institute  a  kind  of 
simile,    in    both    parti  of  which    the  words   them- 

m  lives  are  construed  either  Literally  or  figurative 

irding  to  the  respectii  e  use  of  them  j  and 
wv  institute   the  comparison  between  the  tb 

in  the  former  part,  and   :!  i 
nified  in  tin-  latter  part. 
But 
.in  themselves,  especially  when    the 
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b'ance  between  the  immediate  and  ultimate  re- 
presentation is  sufficiently  apparent  to  make  an 
explanation  unnecessary.  Of  this  kind  we  cannot 
have  a  more  striking  example  than  that  beautiful 
one  contained  in  the  80th  Psalm  :  '  Thou 
broughtest  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,'  &c. 

The  use  of  allegorical  interpretation  i»  not, 
however,  confined  to  mere  allegory,  or  fictitious 
narratives,  but  is  extended  also  to  history,  or  real 
narratives.  And  in  this  case  the  grammatical 
meaning  of  a  passage  is  called  its  historical  mean- 
ing, in  contradistinction  to  its  allegorical  meaning. 
There  are  two  different  modes  in  which  Scripture 
history  has  been  thus  allegorized.  According  to 
one  mode,  facts  and  circumstances,  especially 
those  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  have  heen 
applied  to  other  facts  and  circumstances,  of  which 
they  have  been  described  as  representative.  Ac- 
cording to  the  other  mode,  these  facts  and  circum- 
stances have  been  described  as  mere  emblems. 
The  former  mode  is  warranted  by  the  practice  of 
tiie  sacred  writers  themselves;  for  when  facts  and 
circumstances  are  so  applied,  they  are  applied  as 
types  of  those  things  to  which  the  application  is 
made.  But  the  latter  mode  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation has  no  such  authority  in  its  favour, 
though  attempts  have  been  made  to  procure  such 
authority.  For  the  same  things  are  there  de- 
scrihed  not  as  types  or  as  real  facts,  but  as  mere 
ideal  representations,  like  the  immediate  repre- 
sentations in  allegory.  By  this  mode,  therefore, 
history  is  not  treated  as  allegory,  but  converted 
into  allegory.  That  this  mode  of  interpretation 
cannot  claim  the  sanction  of  St.  Paul,  from  his 
treatment  of  the  history  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  has 
already  been  shown :  the  consideration,  however, 
of  the  allegorical  modes  of  dealing  with  the  real 
histories  of  Scripture  is  a  different  subject  from 
taat  of  allegories  and  their  interpretation,  and  be- 
longs to  another  place  [Interpretation,  Bi 
beicaeI. 

ALLELUIA.     [Halleeujah.] 

ALLIANCES.  From  a  dread  lest  the  example 
of  foreign  nations  should  draw  the  Israelites  into 
the  worship  of  idols,  they  were  made  a  peculiar 
and  separate  people,  and  intercourse  and  alliance 
with  such  nations  were  strongly  interdicted  (Lev. 
xviii.  3,  4  ;  xx.  22,  23).  The  tendency  to  idolatry 
was  in  those  times  so  strong,  that  the  safety  of  the 
Israelites  lay  in  the  most  complete  isolation  that 
could  be  realized;  and  it  was  to  assist  this  object 
that  a  country  more  than  usually  separated  from 
others  by  its  natural  boundaries  was  assigned  to 
them.  It  was  shut  in  by  the  sea  on  the  west,  by 
deserts  on  the  south  and  east,  and  by  mountains 
and  forests  on  the  north.  Among  a  people  s> 
situated  we  should. not  expect  to  hear  much  of 
alliances  with  other  nations. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  alliance  in  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  Hebrews  is  that  between 
SolomoTi  and"  Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  It  is  in  a 
great  degree  connected  with  considerations  which 
belong  to  another  head  [Commerce].  But  it 
may  primarily  be  referred  to  a  partial  change  of 
feeling  which  originated  in  the  time  of  David,  and 
which  continued  to  operate  among  his  descendants. 
During  his  wanderings  he  was  brought  into  con- 
tact with  several  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  from 
some  of  whom  he  received  sympathy  and  support, 
which,  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  gratefully 
rememl)ered  (2  Sam.  x.  2).     There  was  probably 


more  of  this  friendly  intercourse  thai  tbe  Scriptuie 
has  had  occasion  to  record.  Such  timely  aid,  com- 
bined with  the  respect  which  his  subsequently  vic- 
torious career  drew  from  foreign  nations,  must  have 
gone  far  to  modify  in  him  and  those  about  him  that 
aversion  to  strangers  which  the  Hebrews  generally 
had  been  led  to  entertain.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a  heathen  king,  and  had  by  her  his 
favourite  son  (2  Sam.  iii.  3) ;  the  king  of  Moab 
protected  his  family  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4);  the  king 
of'Ammon  showed  kindness  to  him  (2  Sam.  x.  2); 
the  king  of  Gath  showered  favours  upon  him 
(1  Sam.  xxvii. ;  xxviii.  1,  2)  ;  the  king  of  Hamath 
sent  his  own  son  to  congratulate  him  on  his  vic- 
tories (2  Sam.  viii.  15  ~  :  in  short,  the  rare  power 
which  David  possessed  of  attaching  to  himself  the 
good  opinion  and  favour  of  other  men,  extended 
even  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  a  person  of  his  disposition  to  repel 
the  advances  of  kindness  and  consideration  which 
they  made.  Among  those  who  made  such  ad- 
vances was  Hi-ram,  king  of  Tyre;  for  it  eventually 
transpires  that  '  Hiram  was  ever  a  lover  of  David" 
(1  Kings  v.  2) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  other  in- 
tercourse had  preceded  that  relating  to  the  palace 
which  Hiram's  artificers  built  for  David  (2  Sam. 
v.  11).  The  king  of  Tyre  was  not  disposed  to 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  Hebrew  nation  which  had  thus  been 
opened.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  condole  with 
Solomon  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  accession  ( 1  Kings  v.  1;. 
The  plans  of  the  young  king  rendered  the  friend- 
ship of  Hiram  a  matter  of  importance,  and  ac- 
cordingly '  a  league'  was  formed  (1  Kings  v.  12) 
between  them  :  and  that  this  league  had  a  re- 
ference not  merely  to  the  special  matter  then  in 
view,  but  was  a  general  league  of  amity,  is  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  more  than  250  years  after,  a  pro- 
phet denounces  the  Lord's  vengeance  upon  Tyre, 
because  she  '  remembered  not  the  brotherly  cove- 
nant?  (Amos  i.  9j.  Under  this  league  large 
bodies  of  Jews  and  Phoenicians  were  associated, 
first  in  preparing  the  materials  for  the  Temple 
(1  Kings  v.  6-18),  and  afterwards  in  navigating 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean  (1  Kings 
ix.  26-28)  :  and  this  increasing  intercourse  with 
the  heathen  appears  to  have  considerably  weak- 
ened the  sentiment  of  separation,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  Hebiews,  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  maintain.  The  disastrous  consequences 
of  even  the  seemingly  least  objectionable  alliances 
may  be  seen  in  the  long  train  of  evils,  both 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  of  Judah.  which 
ensued  from  the  marriage  of  Ahab  with  Jezebel, 
the  king  of  Tyre's  daughter  [Ahab;  Jezebee]. 
These  consequences  had  \ieen  manifested  even  in 
the  time  of  Solomon ;  for  he  formed  matrimonial 
alliances  with  most  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms, 
and  to  the  influence  of  his  idolatrous  wives  are 
ascribed  the  abominations  which  darkened  the 
latter  days  of  the  wise  king  (1  Kings  xi.  1-S). 

The  prophets,  who  were  alive  to  these  conse- 
quences, often  raised  their  voices  against  such 
dangerous  connections  (1  Kings  xx.  38;  2  Chron. 
xvi.  7:  xix.  2;  xxv.  7,&c;  Isa.  vii.  17);  hut  It  I 
was  found  a  difficult  matter  to  induce  even  the 
best  kings  to  place  such  absolute  faith  in  Jehovah, 
tbe  Heai  of  their  state,  as  to  neglect  altogether 
those  human  resources  and  alliances  by  which 
other  nations  strengthened  themselves  agaiust  then 
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enemies.  The  Jewish  history,  after  Solomon, 
affords  examples  of  several  treaties  with  different 
•zings  of  Syria,  and  with  the  kings  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon.  Asa,  one  of  the  most  pious  monarch* 
hat  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  finding  his 
kingdom  menaced  and  his  frontier  invaded,  sent 
to  Benhadad.  who  reigned  in  Damascus,  the  most 
costly  presents,  reminding  him  of  the  league  which 
had  long  subsisted  between  them  and  their  fathers, 
and  conjuring  him  not  to  succour  the  enemies  of 
Judah,  nor  renounce  the  obligations  of  their  old 
alliance  (1  Kings  xv.  16-20).  Attacked  by  an- 
other king  of  Israel,  whom  another  king  of  Da- 
mascus protected,  Ahaz  implored  the  king  of 
Assyria  for  aid,  and  with  the  treasures  of  the  tem- 
ple and  tiie  palace  purchased  a  defensive  alliance 
'v2  Kings  xvi.  5,  &c.j  2  Chron.  xviii.  16,  &c). 
In  later  times,  the  Maccabees  appear  to  have  con- 
si  lered  themselves  unrestrained  by  any  but  the 
ordinary  prudential  considerations  in  contracting 
alliances ;  but  they  confined  their  alliances  to  dis- 
tant states,  which  were  by  no  means  likely  ever  to 
exercise  that  influence  upon  the  religion  of  the 
people  which  was  the  chief  object  of  dread.  The 
must  remarkable  alliances  of  this  kind  in  the 
whole  Hebrew  history  aie  those  which  were  con- 
tracted with  the  Romans,  who  were  then  begin- 
ning to  take  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Western  Asia. 
Judas  claimed  their  friendly  intervention  in  a 
negotiation  then  pending  between  the  Jews  and 
Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Mace.  xi.  34,  sq.);  and  two 
years  after  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  to  propose  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  amity. 
By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  Romans  ostensibly 
threw   over   the  Jews  the    broad    shield   of   their 
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dangerous  protection,  promishrg  to  assist  them 
in  their  wars,  and  forbidding  any  who  were  at 
fieace  with  themselves  to  be  at  war  with  the 
Jews,  or  to  assist  directly  or  indirectly  those  who 
were  so.  The  Jews,  on  their  part,  engaged  to 
assist  ihe  Romans  to  tne  utmost  of  their  power  in 
any  wars  they  might  wage  in  those  parts.  The 
obligations  of  this  treaty  might  be  enlarged  or 
diminished  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  This  memorable  treaty,  having  beejj 
concluded  at  Rome,  was'graven  upon  brass  and 
deposited  in  the  Capitol  1  Mace.  viii.  22-28; 
Josepbus,  Antiq.  xii.  10  :  othef  treaties  with  the 
Romans  are  given  in  lib.  xiii.j. 

Anterior  to  tin1  Shfosaical  institutions,  such  al- 
liances with  foreigners  were  permitted,  or  at  least 
tolerated.  Abraham  was  in  alliance  with  some 
of  the  Canaan  it  ish  princes  [Gen.  xiv.  13);  he  also 
entered  into  a  regular  treaty  of  alliance,  being 
the  Bret  on  record,  with  the  Philistine  king  Ahi- 
melech  ch.  \v.  II.  tq,  .  which  was  renewed  by 
their  soiu    ch.  xx\  This  primitive  treaty 

is  a  model  of  its  kind  :  instead  of  minute  stipu- 
lations, it  leaves  all  details  to  the  honest  inter- 
pretation of  the  contracting  parties.  Abimelech 
unto  me  here  by  Cod  that  thouwilt 
not  deal  falsely  with  me.  nor  with  my  BOO,  nor 
with  my  son's  son ;  but  according  '<>  the  kind 
i  have  done  unto  thee,  thou  shall  do  unto  one, 

and  unto  the  land  wherein  thou  hast  sojourned.1 
Even    alter    the    law,  it   apjiears,  from  some  of  the 

instances    already   adduced,  that    such    alliai 

with  di. taut    n.i t -  ,i-  c  mid    not    be  Blip]  osed  to 

ha\ e   any  daugei  "^  efli  ct  upon  I  n  or 

morals  of  the  people,  were  not  deemed  to  be  inter- 
iicteU.     Th'  treaty  with  I  i  re- 


markable proof  of  mis.  Believing  that  the  am- 
bassadors came  from  a  great  distance.  Joshua  and 
the  elders  readily  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
them ;  and  are  condemned  for  it  only  on  ths 
ground  that  the  Gibeonites  were  in  fact  their  near 
neighbours  (Josh.  ix.  3-27). 

From  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  a  covenant  of 
alliance  was  sealed  by  the  blood  of  some  victim. 
A  heifer,  a  goat,  a  ram.  a  turtle  dine,  and  a  voung 
pigeon,  were  immolated  in  confirmation  of  the  co- 
venant between  the  Lord  and  Abraham  (Gen. 
xv.  9).  The  animal  or  animals  sacrificed  were 
cut  in  two  'except  birds,  ver.  10),  to  typify  the 
doom  of  perjurers.  This  usage  often  recurs  in  the 
prophets,  and  there  are  allusions  to  it  in  the  New 
Testament  (Jer.  xxxiv.  18;  Dan.  xiii.  55;  Matt 
xxiv.  51:  Luke  xii.  46).  The  perpetuity  of  co- 
venants of  alliance  thus  contracted  is  expressed 
by  calling  them  'covenants  of  salt '  (Num.  xviii.  I 
19;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5),  salt  being  the  symbol  of  in-  j' 
corruption.  The  case  of  the  Gibeonites  affords  an  *" 
exemplary  instance,  scarcely  equalled  in  the  an- 
nals of  any  nation,  of  scrupulous  adherence  to 
such  engagements.  The  Israelites  had  been  abso- 
lutely cheated  into  the  alliance;  but.  having  been 
confirmed  by  oaths,  it  was  deemed  to  be  invio- 
lable (Josh.  ix.  19).  Long  afterwards,  the  treaty 
having  been  violated  by  Saul,  the  whole  nation 
was  punished  for  the  crime  by  a  horrible  famine 
in  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1.  sqq.).  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  (xvii.  13-16  pours  terrible 
denunciations  upon  king  Zedekiah.  for  acting 
contrary  to  his  sworn  covenant  with  the  king  of 
Babylon.  In  this  respect  the  Jews  were  certainly 
most  favourably  distinguished  among  the  ancient 
nations;  and.  from  numerous  intimations  in  Jose- 
phus,  it  appears  that  their  character  foi  fidelity  to 
their  engagements  was  so  generally  recognised 
after  the  Captivity,  as  often  to  procure  for  them 
highly  favourable  consideration  from  the  rulers  of 
Western  Asia  and  of  Egypt. 

ALLON    l^N:   Sept.  BaAawi:  Vulg.  Que- 
ens; Auth.  Vers.  Oak).    The  Hebrew  word,  thus 
pointed,  as  it  occurs  io  Gen.  \xxv.  S  :  Josh.  x:x.  32; 
Isa.  ii.  13;  vi.  13;    xliv.  11;    Hos.  iv.   13;   Amos 
ii.  9;   Zech.  xi.  2.  was  understood  by  the  ancient 
translators,  and  has  been  supposed  by  most  inter- 
preters, to  denote  the  oak,  and  there  MNl 
to  disturb  this  conclusion.     In  uur  version  < 
words  are  also   rendered    by  *  oak.    particularly 
Alah     rbti,  .  which  more  probakly  denotes  the 
terebinth-tree     A-i.ui  .     The  oak  is.  in  fact, 
frequently  mentioned   in  the  original  than  in  (he 
A.  V.,  where  it  occurs  so  often  ,i-  to  suggest  that 
the  oak   is  a^  conspicuous  and  as  common  in  P  I 
tine  a>  in  this  country.     Bui  in  Syria  oaks  an 
iio  means  common,  except  in  hilly  regions,  where 
the  elevation  gives  the  eflVct  of  a  more  northern 

climate;   ami  even  in  such  oircumstai  *"« 

not  attain  the  grandeur  in  which  it  ofh n  ap]  eai i  in 

our  latitudes.       Indeed.  Syria  has  not    tie 

(Querctu  robur)  which  forms  tin   . 

forests.     The  -oaks  of  Baibsjii  are  in  Scripture 

mentioned   with  peculiar  distinction  flsa.  ii.  3; 

I         .  w\ii.  u;   Zech.  xi.  1  .  .is  if  in  the  hills  I 

yond  the  Jordan  the  o.iks  had  been  more  abum 

and  of  1  ■!■ 

■••in 

BasllOII    and     (id. '.id.    lhuckh.u.'-  llj 

n  ent  I    thick      .  j 
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forests  he  had  seen  in  Syria.  He  speaks  gratefully 
of  the  shade  thus  afforded;  and  doubtless  it  was 
the  presence  of  oaks  which  imparted  to  the  scenery 
that  European  character  which  he  notices  (Syria, 
20),  34Sj.  On  tlrat  side  of  the  river  a  thick  oak- 
forest  occurs  as  fa/ south  as  the  vicinity  of  Amman, 
the  capital  of  the  Ammonites  (p.  356).  Oaks  of 
low  stature  are  frequent  in  the  hills  and  plains  neai 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan  (pp.  45.  312,  315): 
and  some  of  large  dimensions  are  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  beside  the  natural  re- 
servoirs of  water  fed  by  springs  (pp.  193,  315).    On 


[Branch  of  Quercus  JEgilops.] 

the  lower  slopes  of  Lebanon  low  oak-trees  ave  nu- 
merous, and  the  inhabitants  employ  their  branches 
in  the  construction  of  the  flat  roofs"  of  their  dwell- 
ings (pp.  4,  7,  IS,  193,  312,  &c).  Next  to 
Burckhardt,  Lord  Lindsay  is  the  traveller  who 
makes  the  most  frequent  mention  of  oaks  in  Pales- 
tine. He  confirms  their  existing  abundance  in  the 
countries  of  Bashan  and  Gilead.  He  calls  (hem 
'noble  prickly  oaks,'  and  'evergreen  oaks,'  and 
aotices  a  variety  of  the  latter  with  a  broader  leaf 
than  usual  (Travels,  ii.  122,  124,  127  . 

But  oak-trees  are  by  no  means  wanting  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  proper  Land  of  Ca- 
naan. Lord  Lindsay  describes  the  hills  of 
southern  Judaea  about  Hebron  as  covered  to  the 
top  with  low  shrubs  of  the  prickly  oak.  Fine 
park  scenery,  composed  chiefly  of  prickly  and 
evergreen  oaks,  occurs  between  Samaria  and 
Mount  Carniel.  The  same  trees  abound,  on  the 
southern  prolongations  of  tliat  mountain,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kishon.  The  thick  woods  which 
cover  Mount  Tabor  are  composed  chiefly  of  oaks 
and  pistachio-trees;  and  oaks  are  found  in  the 
valleys  which  trend  from  that  mountain  (Lind- 
say, ii.  51,  77,  85).  Hasselquist  found  groves  of 
the  Kermes  oak  (Q.  poecifera)  in  the  valleys 
beyond  the  -plain  of  Acre,  on  the  road  to  Naza- 
reth (  Travels,  p.  153). 

From  the  above  and  other  notices  we  collect 
that  the  species  of  oak  found  in  Palestine,  and 
probably  all  comprehended  under  the  word  Ai„- 
lon,  are— 1.  The  Evergreen  Oak  (Quercus  Hex), 
which  is  met  with  not.  only  in  Western  Asia,  but  in 
Northern  Africa  and  Southern  Europe.  This  is  a 
tall  but  not  wide-spreading  tree  ;  and  the  timber, 


beiug  very  hard,  is  much  used  for  purposes  u 
which  compactness  and  durability  are  required. 
2.  The  Holly-leaved  Montpelier  Oak  (Q.  gra- 
muntia),  another  evergreen,  which  may  !>e  inserted 
on  the  authority  of  Pococke.  This  tree  also,  ait 
its  name  imports,  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
and  is  markedly  distinguished  from  tne  foiiiier 
by  its  numerous  straggling  branches  and  the 
thick  underdown  of  its  leaves.  3.  The  Hairy- 
cupped  Oak  (Q.  crinata),  so  called  from  the 
bristly  apj>earance  of  the  calyx.  P  grows  to  a 
considerable  size,  and  furnishes  an  excellent  thn 
her,  much  used  by  the  Turks  in  the  building  ol 
ships  and  houses.  Put  although  this  species 
exists  in  Syria,  it  is  much  more  common  in  Asia 
Minor.  4.  The  Great  Prickly-cupped  Oak  (Q. 
Aigilops  or  Valonia),  which  takes  its  n  me  from 
its  large  prickly  calyx.  This  sj.ecies  is  common 
in  the  Levant,  where  it  is  a  handsome  tree,  which 
it  is  not  in  our  ungenial  climate,  though  it  has 
long  been  cultivated.  The  wood  of  this  spe- 
cies is  of  little  worth ;  but  its  acorns  form  the 
valonia  of  commerce,  of  which  150,000  cwt.  are 
yearly  imported  into  this  country  for  the  use  ol 
tanners.  5.  The  Kermes  Oak  (Q.  cocci/era) 
takes  its  name  from  an  insect  (kermes,  of  the 
genus  cocciis)  which  adheres  to  the  branches  or 
this  bushy  evergreen  shrub,  in  the  form  of  small 
reddish  balls  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  This  affords 
a  crimson  dye.  formerly  celebrated,  but  now  supei 
seded  by  cochineal.  This  dye  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews;  for  the  word  n?1J"l,  which 
denotes  a  worm,  and  particularly  the  kermes  worm, 
denotes  also  the  dye  prepared  from  it  (Isa.  i.  1 8 ; 
Lam.  iv.  5),  and  ia  accordingly  rendered  kSxkivcv 
in  those  passages  where  it  occurs. 


[Quercus  /Egilops  or  Valonia.] 

From  the  hints  of  travellers  there  appear  to  be 
some  other,  species  of  oaks  in  Palestine,  but  their 
information  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  enable 
us  to  identify  them. 

ALLON -BACHUTH  (the  oak  of  weeping),  a 
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place  in  Bethel,  wheieRebekah's  nurse  was  buried 
(Gen.  xxxv.  8). 

A  LMON  (flO?y ;  Sept.  'AA^wj/,  v.  r.  rd,ua\a), 
one  of  the  three  cities  which  belonged  to  the  priests 
in  the  tribe  df  Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi.  18).  It  is  sup- 
posed m  be  the  same  as  the  Alemeth  of  1  Chron. 
vi.  60.  Jarchi  and  Kimchi  identify  it  with  Ba- 
harim,  which  name  the  Targum  (2  Sam.  iii.  16) 
tenders  by  Almeth — both  words  signifying '  youth.' 
The  site  is  unknown. 

ALMON-DIBLATHAIM,  one  of  the  sta- 
tions of  the  Israelites  on  their  way  from  Mount 
Hor  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  round  by  Mount 
Beir   (Num.  xxxiii.  46). 

ALMOND-TREE.     [Luz] 

ALMS  fJ\€7]/j.o<Tvyn).  The  English  word  is  an 
abridged  form  of  the  Greek,  brought  down  -in  se- 
veral successive  corruptions,  still  to  be  found  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English  dialects : 
thus  the  Saxon  translation  of  the  original  term  is 
(Matt.  vi.  4)  aelmessan ;  Luther's,  almosen ; 
Wiclif 's,  almesse ;  Cranmer's,  almose ;  Tyndale's, 
almes.  The  Greek  word  is  derived  from  eAeos, 
pity  or  mercy  ;  and  hence  comes  to  denote  our 
manifestation  of  pity,  namely,  benefactions  to  the 
needy — '  an  almes-deede,'  as  it  is  translated  in 
the  Rheims  version  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
primary  meaning  of  '  alms  '  does  not,  as  is  the 
case  in  its  Greek  original,  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  word,  and  the  derivative  signification  only 
remains  in  the  English  term ;  so  that  a  word 
which  properly  signified  merciful  feelings  and 
merciful  actions  towards  the  indigent  has,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  been  restricted  to  one  particular  kind 
of  charitable  deeds,  denoting  now  scarcely  any- 
thing more  than  giving  money  to  beggars.  This 
departure  from  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
original  word  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
by  those  who  undertake  to  expound  such  passages 
of  Scripture  as  bear  on  the  subject. 

The  regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  respecting 
property,  and  its  benign  spirit  towards  the  poor, 
went  far  to  prevent  the  existence  of  penury  as  a 
permanent  condition  in  society,  and,  consequently, 
by  precluding  beggary,  ,  to  render  the  need  of 
almsgiving  unnecessary.  Poverty,  however,  con- 
sidered as  a  state  of  comparative  want,  Moses 
seems  to  have  contemplated  Gs  a  probable  event 
in  ihe  social  frame  which  he  had  established;  and 
accordingly,  by  the  appointment  of  specific  regu- 
lations, and  the  enjoining  of  a  general  spirit  of 
tender-heartedness,  he  sought  to  prevent  destitu- 
tion and  its  evil  consequences.  The  law  which 
he  promulgated  in  this  matter  is  found  in  Lev. 
xxv.  35  :  '  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor, 
and  fallen  into  decay  with  thee,  then  shalt 
thou  relieve  him."  The  benignity  and  large- 
ness of  spirit  of  the  legislator  appear  in  the  con- 
cluding word* — '  Yea,  though  he  be  a  stranger 
ir  a  sojourner,  that  he  may  live  with  thee.1  The 
whole  of  the  chapter  may  be  advantageously  con- 
sulted. The  consideration  by  which  this  merci- 
ful enactment  is  recommended  has  peculiar  force, 
'  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you 
forth  out  pf  the  land  of  Egypt  to  give  you  the 
land  ol  Canaan,  and  to  he  your  Cod  '  The  spi- 
rit of  the  Hebrew  legislator  on  this  point  is  forci- 
bly exhibited  in  Deut,  iv.  7  et  acq.  ■  '  If  there  !><• 
among  yen  ;i  poor  man  ....  thou  shall  open  thine 
hanJ  wide  unto  him Beware  that  thine  eye 


be  not  evil  against  thy  poor  brother,  and  thou 
givest  him  nought ;  and  he  cry  unto  the  Lord 
against  thee,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt 
surely  give  him,  and  thine  heart  shall  not  be 
grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him  :  because  that 
for  this  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  ail 
thy  works.'  The  great  antiquity  of  the  practice 
of  benevolence  towards  the  poor  is  shown  in  the 
very  beautiful  passage  which  is  found  in  Job 
xxix.  13  et  seq.  The  phrase,  <  father  to  the  poor,' 
there  given  to  the  venerable  patriarch,  involves 
higher  praise  even  than  Cicero's  '  pater  patriae.' 
How  high  the  esteem  was  h;  which  this  virtue  con- 
tinued to  be  held  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrewi 
monarchy  may  be  learnt  from  Psalm  xli.  1 — 
*  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor ;  the 
Lord  will  remember  him  in  time  of  trouble.' 
See  also  Psalm  cxii.  9;  Prov.  xiv.  31.  The  pro- 
gress of  social  corruption,  however,  led  to  the 
oppression  of  the  poor,  which  the  prophets,  after 
their  manner,  faithfully  reprobated  (Isaiah  lv* iii.  3)  : 
where,  among  other  neglected  duties,  the  Israel- 
ites are  required  to  deal  their  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  to  bring  the  outcast  poof  to  their  house.  See 
also  Isaiah  x.  2 ;  Amos  ii.  7  ;  Jer.  v.  28  ;  Ezek. 
xxii.  29.     . 

However  favourable  to  the  poor  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutions weie,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  whoUy 
prevented  beggary  ;  for  the  imprecation  found  in 
Psalm  cix.  10,  •  Let  his  children  he  vagabonds 
and  beg,*  implies  the  existence  p'  oeggary  as  a 
known  social  condition.  Begging  naturally  led 
to  almsgiving,  though  the  language  of  the  Bible 
does  not  present  lis  with  a  term  for  '  alius  '  till  tht 
peru  d  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  during  the  ca- 
lamities attendant  on  which  the  need  probably 
introduced  the  practice.  HpIV  corresponds  with 
the  Greek  iXcrj/xocrvi/ri,  signifying  originally  that 
which  is  right,  just. — and  thence,  derivatively, 
mercy  and  merciful  deeds  ;  and  affords  an  inter- 
esting illustration  of  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Mo- 
saic religion,  since  the  ideas  pf  justice  and  mercy 
are  represented  as  springing  from  the  same  radical 
conception.  In  Psalm  cxlv.  7,  occurs,  perhaps, 
the  earliest  passage  in  which  the  woul  clearly  sig- 
nifies love  or  mercy.  '  They  shall  abundantly 
utter  the  memory  of  thy  great  goodness,  and  shall 
sing  of  thy  righteousness;'  where  the  parallelism 
shows  that  by  HplV  'mercy'  is  intended.  In 
Daniel,  however,  iv.  27,  we  lind  the  word  actu- 
ally rendered  eAer)fj.o<rwo  in  the  Septuaginl — 
though  'righteousness1  is  retained  in  our  version. 
The  ensuing  member  of  the  sentence  puts  the 
meaning  beyond  a  question — '  O  king,  break  of1 
thy  sins  by  righteousness  and  thine  iniquities  ly 
showing  mercy  to  the  poor,  if  it  may  be  a  length- 
ening of  thy  tranquillity.1  Anew  idea  is  here  pre- 
sented, namely,  that  of  merit  and  purchase,  which 
is  found  more  forcibly  expressed  in  the  (in.  k  \.r- 
sion  afxa^rias  aou  iv  i\€7]fjioavvats  Avrpwaai. 
Almsgiving  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  means  <>t 
conciliating  God's  favour  and  of  warding  oft* 
evil.  At  a  Still  later  period  this  idea  took  a  linn 
seal  in  the  national  mind,  and  alin-.-il.-ils  u-n> 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  virtue  I  T-.Ia. 
ii.  I")-,  iv.  11  .  Thai  begging  was  customary  >• 
the  timeof  the  Saviour  is  clear  from  Mark  i 
•  Blind  Bartimeus  s.u  by  the  wayside  I  •■ 
arid  A'is  iii  2.  '  A  lame  man  was  laid  dailj 
the  jav  of  the  temple,  called  Bet  ulitul 
aim  i    10.    Ami  that  i  was  usual  for 
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the  worshippers,  as  they  entered  the  temple,  to  give 
-elief,  appears  from  the  context,  and  particularly 
from  the  line  answer  to  the  lame  man's  entreaty, 
made  by  the  apostle  Peter.  The  general  spirit  of 
Christianity,  in  regard  to  succouring  the  needy,  is 
uowhere  better  seen  than  in  1  John  iii.  17  : — 
Whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth  his 
brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels 
from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?' 
With  the  faithful  and  conscientious  observance  of 
the  '  royal  law  '  of  love,  particular  manifestations 
of  mercy  to  the  poor  seem  to  be  left  by  Christi- 
anity to  be  determined  by  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a 
religion,  one  of  whose  principles  is  '  that,  if  any 
would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat '  (2  Thess. 
iii.  10),  can  give  any  sanction  to  indiscriminate 
almsgiving,  or  intend  to  encourage  the  crowd  of 
wandering,  idle  beggars  With  which  some  parts  of 
he  world  are  still  infested.  The  emphatic  lan- 
guage employed  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
others  (Luke  iii.  11  ;  vi.  30  ;  xi.  41  ;  xii.  33  ; 
Matt.  vi.  1  ;  Acts  ix.  37  ;  x.  2,  4  )  is  designed  to 
enforce  the  general  duty  of  a  merciful  and  prac- 
tical regard  to  the  distresses  of  the  indigent — a 
duty  which  all  history  shows  men  have  been  la- 
mentably prone  to  neglect :  while  the  absence  of 
ostentation  and  even  secrecy,  which  the  Saviour 
enjoined  in  connection  with  almsgiving,  was  in- 
tended to  correct  actual  abuses,  and  bring  the 
practice  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel. In  the  inimitable  reflections  of  Jesus  on  the 
widow's  mite  (Mark  xii.  42)  is  found  a  principle 
of  great  value,  to  the  effect  that  the  magnitude  of 
men's  offerings  to  God  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
disposition  of  mind  whence  they  proceed  ;  a  prin- 
ciple which  cuts  up  by  the  very  roots  the  idea 
that  merit  attaches  itself  to  almsgiving  as  such, 
and  increases  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
costliness  of  our  alms-deeds. 

One  of  the  earliest  effects  of  the  working  of 
Christianity  in  the  hearts'of  its  professors  was  the 
care  which  it  led  them  to  take  of  the  poor  and  in- 
digent in  the  '  household  of  faith.'  Neglected 
and  despised  by  the  world,  cut  off  from  its  sympa- 
thies, and  denied  any  succour  it  might  have  given, 
the  members  of  the  early  churches  were  careful 
not  only  to  make  provision  in  aach  case  for  its 
own  poor,  but  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of 
other  though  distant  communities  (Acts  xi.  29 ; 
xxiv.  17;  2  Cor.  ix.  12).  This  commendable 
practice  seems  to  have  had  its  Christian  origin  in 
the  deeply  interesting  fact  (which  appears  from 
John  xiii.  29)  that  the  Saviour  and  his  attend- 
ants were  wont,  notwithstanding  their  own  compa- 
rative poverty,  to  contribute  out  of  their  small 
resources  something  for  the  relief  of  the  needy. — 

J.  R.  B. 

ALOE.     [Auai.im]. 

ALPHA  (A),  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet, corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  X,  Aleph. 
Both  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks  employed  the 
letters  of  their  alphabets  as  numerals,  and  A 
(Alpha  or  Aleph)  therefore  denoted  one  or  the 
first.  Hence  our  Lord  says  of  himself,  that  he  is 
(rb  A)  Alpha  and  (rb  £2)  Omeya,  i.  e.  the  first 
and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  as  he 
himself  explains  it  (Rev.  i.  8,  1 1 ;  xxi.  6;  xxii. 
13). 

ALPHABET.  The  origin  of  alphabetical 
writing  belongs  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the 


date  of  any  historical  testimonies,  oi  ancient  rao* 
numeuts,  which  have  come  down  tc  us.  Thii 
want  of  documentary  evidence,  however,  has  lef* 
a  wider  held  for  conjecture  ;  and  a  mistaken  and 
sometimes  disingenuous  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
the  Scriptures  lias  not  only  led  many  learned 
men  to  ascribe  the  invention  of  letters  to  Adam, 
Seth,  Enoch,  and  Noah,  but  to  produce  copies 
of  the  very  alphabets  they  employed.  Several 
such  alphabets,  derived  chiefly  from  Bonavenrura, 
Hepburn,  Roccha,  and  Athauasius  Kircher,  may 
be  seen  in  Bangii  C velum  Orientis  (or.  according 
to  the  new  title  which  was  subsequently  prefixed 
to  it,  Exercitationes  de  Ortu  et  Progressu  Lite' 
varum),  Hafniae,  1657,  p.  99,  sqq.  Our  own 
time  also  has  produced  an  attempt  to  prove,  from 
the  astrological  character  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
—  i,  e\  from  its  representing  the  relations  of  the 
zodiac  and  seven  planets —that  it  was  discovered, 
probably  by  Noah,  on  the  7th  Sept.  b.c.  3446 
(Seyffart's  Unser  Alphabet  ein  Abbild  des  Thier* 
kreises,  Leips.  1834). 

The  earliesf  and  surest  data,  however,  on  which 
any  sound  speculation  on  this  subject  can  be 
based,  are  found  in  the  genuine  palseographicjil 
monuments  of  the  Phoenicians  ;  in  the  manifest 
derivation  of  all  other  Syro-Arabian  and  almost 
all  European  character's  from  that  type,  and  in 
the  testimony  which  history  bears  to  the  use  and 
transmission  of  alphabetical  writing. 

The  true  principles  of  comparative  Syro-Ara- 
bian palaeography  are  a  discovery  of  almost  mo- 
dern date.  Bochart,  Bernard,  and  others,  in  their 
early  attempts,  did  not  even  possess  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  at  all,  but  only  the  Samaritan  of  printed 
books  or  of  the  Hasmonsean  coins  ;  for  Rhenferd 
was  the  first  that  produced  the  genuine  alphabet, 
in  1705.  Besides,  there  was  a  very  geneial  pre- 
judice that  our  present  square  Hebrew  character 
was  the  primitive  type  (a  list  of  some  of  the 
champions  of  which  opinion  is  given  in  Carpzov  s 
Crit.  Sacr.  p.  227)  ;  and  the  want  of  documents 
long  concurred  with  that  notion  in  hindering  any 
important  effort  in  the  right  direction.  It  was 
reserved  for  Kopp  to  make  (in  his  Bilder  and 
Schriften  der  Vorzeit,  Mannheim,  1^19)  the  first 
systematic  representation  of  the  genealogy  of  an- 
cient Syro-Arabian  alphabets.  The  latter  portion 
of  his  second  volume  contains  elaborate  tabular 
views  of  the  characters  of  a  wide  ethnographical 
circle,  arranged  according  to  their  proximity  to 
the  parent  type  ;  and,  by  the  breadth  of  his  com- 
parison, as  well  as  by  his  deductions  from  the 
laws  affecting  the  art  of  writing,  he  first  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  number  of  new  and  un- 
expected truths,  which  have  had  a  permanent 
influence  on  all  subsequent  inquiries.  Lastly, 
Gesenius,  who  possesses  infinite  philological  ad- 
vantages over  Kopp,  and  who  has  also  long  de- 
voted a  more  exclusive  attention  to  Phoenician- 
remains,  has  recently  given  accurate  copies  of  the 
completest  collection  of  them  ever  published,  and 
has  illustrated  the  characters  and  the  language  of 
the  monuments  themselves,  and  the  general  sub- 
ject of  palaeography,  with  great  learning  and 
acumen  :  Script uroe  Lincjuoeque  P/nr/iicice  Monu~ 
menta,  P.  III.,  Lips.  1837 — to  which  this  article 
has  many  obligations. 

Seventy-seven  inscriptions  and  numerous  coins 
— found  chiefly  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  at  Malta  and 
Cyprus,  in  Sicily,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  uu  the 
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coast  of  Spain- -have  preserved  to  us  the  earliest 
form  of  that  alphabet  from  which  all  others  have 
been  derived.  These  remains  themselves  belong 
generally  to  the  period  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  reign  of  Augustus  ;  yet  one  is  sup- 
j)osed  to  belong  to  the  year  b.c.  394,  and  the 
latest  to  be  of  the  year  a.d.  203.  They  are  thus 
much  later  than  the  oldest  Greek  inscriptions  ; 
but  that,  nevertheless,  does  not  affect  their  claim 
of  preserving  the  most  ancient  known  form  of  the 
primitive  alphabet. 

The  characters  of  this  alphabet,  as  seen  on  these 
monuments,  are  remarkable  for  their  very  angular 
and  comparatively  complex  shape.  This  is  an 
evidence  of  their  antiquity  ;  as  this  is  just  that 
feature  which  the  tachygraphy  and  softer  writing- 
materials  of  later  times  would  naturally  tend  to 
obliterate.  They  also  approach  nearer  to  rude 
resemblances  of  the  physical  objects  after  which 
they  are  named,  than  those  in  any  other  Syio- 
Arabian  alphabet,  and.  as  another  confirmation, 
resemble  most  their  nearest  descendant,  the  oldest 
Greek  letters.  This  alphabet  may*be  said  to  con- 
fist  solely  of  consonants  ;  as  in  it  ">  )  fc$  do  not, 
except  under  the  very  narrowest  limitations,  pos- 
sess the  power  of  denoting  the  place  and  quality 
of  wel,  as  they  do  in  Hebrew.  The  mode  of 
wi^'-.g  is,  to  use  a  technical  term,  in  every  re- 
spect much  more  defective  than  in  Hebrew,  espe- 
cially in  the  middle  of  a  word.  Theie  are  no 
vestiges  of  rowel-points  nor  of  final  letteis.  Words 
are  chiefly  written  continuously,  yet  sometimes 
with  intervals,  and  with  a  rudimental  interpunc- 
tion.  The  use  of  diacritical  marks  seems  to  have 
been  known;  and  that  of  abbreviations  is  ve:y 
frequent.  The  course  of  the  waiting  is  from  right 
to  left,  and  there  are  no  traces  of  the  alternate  of 
($ov<TTpo<pri§hv  order.  This  alphabet  was  evidently 
invented,  or  first  used,  by  a  people  speaking  a 
Syro-Arabian  language  ;  as  an  alphabet  consist- 
ing so  exclusively  of  consonants  is  possible  only 
in  that  family  of  language  in  which  the  vowi  Is 
express  merely  the  accidental  part,  the  modifi- 
cations  and  relations  of  the  idea,  and  not  its 
essence.  It  is,  moreover,  fully  adequate  to  denote 
all  the  sounds  of  their  speech  ;  for  it  distinguishes 
that  remarkable  series  of  gutturals  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Syro- Arabians  ;  and  is  able  to  <  x- 
press  every  sound  without  compound  letters,  to 
which  other  nations,  who  adapted  Phoenician  cha- 
racters to  their  own  native  sounds,  have  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse.  The  names  of  the 
twenty-two  characters  and  the  order  of  their  ar- 
rangement can  only  be  gathered  (but  then  with 
considerable  certainty)  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  alphabets.  The  names  are  evidently  Syro- 
Arabian  ;  and,  as  they  appear  in  Hebrew,  bel 
•  ai  to  their  form,  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  de- 
velopment of  that  language  as  we  find  it  in  the 
earliest  books  of  the  Old  Testament:  and,  ;is  they 
appear  in  the  Greek,  they  have  undergone  modi- 
fications which  (although  some  have  considered 
them  to  betray  signs  of  the  Aramaic  status  eih- 
phaticw)  are  explained  by  Gesenius  to  be  chiefly 

the  ellect,  of  an    influence  which  U  seen    in   oilier 
words     (*?2y   va&ku\     VPD,   ;J.Kda)    which 
Greeks  derived  from  the  Phoenicians. 

In  tracing  the  derivation  <>t', ill  other  alphabets 
from  this  type,  the  records  of  the  intercourse  of  n  i- 

tions  with  each  other  and  of   thl  n    -i  t'l'i.d  ;i'i  ui- 

dtion  of  the  arts  of  civilization  furnish  i     etd  an 
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important  evidence  ;  but  the  eye,  especially  wher 
trained  in  the  school  of  such  observation,  is  alone 
qualified  to  test  the  truth  of  even  historical  de- 
ductions on  such. a  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  orly 
the  attentive  view  of  accurate  plates  which  will 
enable  the  reader  fully  to  understand  the  follow- 
ing genealogical  ^  table  of  alphabets,  which  is 
taken  from  Gesenius.  To  give  it  entire  is,  never- 
theless, the  shortest  way  of  laving  before  tlie  stu- 
dent the  results  of  a  tedious  inquiry  ;  and  wil', 
at  the  same  time,  secure  the  opportunity  of  subse- 
quent reference,  by  which  the  treatment  of  the 
several  Syro-Arabian  languages,  under  their  re- 
spective heads,  may  be  materially  facilitated. 

The  lines  which  run  between  the  different 
names  are  intended  to  mark  the  channel,  and 
sometimes  the  distinct  yet  convergent  channels, 
through  which  any  given  character  has  been  de- 
rived. Thus,  to  give  an  illustration,  the  square 
Hebrew  of  our  printed  books  is  shown  to  descend 
from  the  old  Aramaean  of  Egypt,  but  to  be  mo- 
dified by  the  influence  of  the  Palmyrene. 

This  primitive  alphabet  underwent  various 
changes  in  its  transmission  to  cognate  and  alien 
nations.  The  former  class  will  be  incidentally 
noticed  when  treating  of  the  Syro-Arabian  lan- 
guages separately.  Among  the  latter,  those  mo- 
difications which  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to 
the  Greek  language  are  the  most  remarkable. 
The  ancient  Greek  alphabet  is  an  immediate  de- 
scendant of  the  Phoenician  ;  and  its  letters  cor- 
respond, in  name,  figure,  and  order,  to  those  of  its 
prototype.  Even  the  course  of  the  writing;  from 
right  to  left,  was  at  first  observed  in  short  inscrip- 
tions ;  and  then  half  retain*  d  in  the  QovaTpocp-qhAv. 
Kut  as  the  characters  weie  reveis^d  in  the  alter- 
nate lines  of  the  ^ovarpo(pr]S6v.  and  the  order 
•from  left,  to  right  became  at  length  the  standard 
one,  the  systematic  reversal  of  the  characters  be- 
came the  law.  This  of  itself  was  a  Striking  de- 
parture from  the  Phoenician  mode  of  writing.  A 
mcie  important  change  was  produced  by  the  na 
tureof  the  language.  The  Gr«  ks  found  the  nume- 
rous gutturals  superfluous,  and  at  the  same  time 
felt  the  indispensable  necessity  of  characters  to 
denote  their  vowels.  Accordingly,  they  con- 
vened Alcpft,  lie.. Jod,  and  Ain  into  A.  K.  I,  O. 
This  last  transmutation  ( which  is  the  only  sur- 
prising one)  is  accounted  for  by  Gestuius,  <  u  the 
ground  that  the  Phoenician  Ain  leaned  5  much 
to  the  ()  sound,  that  it  \va<  written  in  Phoenicia!) 
insci  iptions  to  express  that  Vowel  (hi  cases  when 
it  arose  from  the  fusion  bf  the  sounds  A  and  L  . 
and  that  the  Greeks,  when  writing  a  Phoeni 
word  in  their  own  way,  represented  it  by  O,  u 
BwAadvs  =  Twy2.    Moreover,  the  LXX.  h\  peat 

to  have  Cell  the  same  inlluence,  as  Mu^d  fol 
!"!2y£  Gen  xxii.  24  (  Vide  Geseuii  Monumenta, 
]i.  lo I  ,.  Cheth  also  became  the  rough  breathing, 
and  subsequently  was  appropriated  to  the  long  E. 
The  two  alphabets  correspond  as  follows  : 

M  a  d   e  v    o 

2  b  >    i  n   n 

j    r  2    k  v 

1     A  ^5      A 

n   e 

1     V  Bof 
T     Z 

n   h 


DM  "IP 

d  2/7/ia        n   1 


in 
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The  earliest  Phoenician. 


Ancieii.  (ireek. 


Ancient  Persian. 


Ancient  Hebrew 
on  Jia.mon.  coins 


Aramaean 
on  L 


mapan,  Later  Himiari* 

ypi.  mon.       Phoenician, 


or 

N  timidiuiu 


Etruscan . 
Umbrian . 
Oscan. 
Samnite. 


Roman. 


Ethiopia 


Celtiberianv 


Zend 


Kuiic.  Peshito.  Uigui. 


Nischi. 


There  is  evidence  that  the  Greeks  received  all 
these  letters  (except  Tsade),  because  they  con- 
tinued to  employ  them  as  numerals,  after  they 
had  ceased  to  use  them  as  letters.  The  loss  of 
Tsade,  however,  affected  the  numerical  value  of 
all  letters  below  its  place  in  the  series.  They 
subsequently  rejected  three  letters  in  writing : 
fiav,  the  Roman  F  ;  Komra,  the  Roman  Q  ;  and 
one  of  the  sibilants.  Geseuius  explains  the  last 
case  thus  :  The  ancient  alphabet  had  adopted 
Zeta  for  Zain,  Sigma  properly  for  Samech,  and 
San  for  Shin.  As  the  sound  sk  was  disagreeable 
to  the  ear  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  dropped.  Having 
thus  no  need  of  two  characters  to  express  their 
single  S,  the  two  letters  gradually  coalesced,  and 
were  indiscriminately  called  Sigma  and  San. 
But  the  S  retained  the  position  of  the  Shin,  and 
not  of  the  Samech  ;  and  when  Xi  was  introduced, 
it  usurped  the  place  of  the  Samech.  He  also 
thinks  that,  in  the  statement  of  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat. 
vii.  50  i.  about  sixteen  or  eighteen Cadmean letters, 
the  first  number  is  decidedly  too  small  ;  but  finds 
some  ground  for  the  eighteen  of  Aristotle,  in  the 
facts  that  the  Greeks  rejected  three,  and  so  rarely 
used  Z.  that  the  actual  number  of  current  letters 
was  reduced  to  that  amount. 

The  historical  testimonies  respecting  the  use 
and  transmission  of  letters  disagree  much  as  to  the 
nation  to  which  the  discovery  is  to  be  ascribed. 
There  are.  however,  oidy  three  nations  which  can 
compete  for  the  honour — the  Babylonians,  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  Egyptians.  Many  eminent 
men,  among  whom  are  Kopp  and  Hoffmann, 
support  the  Babylonian  claim  to  the  priority  of 
use.     The   chief  arguments,   as   stated   by  them 


(Bilder  unci  Schriften,  ii.  147;  Gram.  Syr. 
p.  61),  are  based  on  the  very  early  civilization  of 
Babylon  ;  on  numerous  passages  which  attribute 
the  discovery  to  the  ^Zvpoi,  Syri,  and  XaKdcuoi 
(quoted  in  Hoffmann,  I.  c.)  ;  and  especiallv  on 
the  existence  of  a  Babylonian  brick  containing 
an  inscription  in  characters  resembling  the  Phoe- 
nician. To  these  arguments  Geseuius  has  re- 
plied most  at  length  in  the  article  Palceoc/rapiiie, 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Allgemeine  Encyelopiidie. 
He  especially  endeavours  to  invalidate  the  evi- 
dence drawn  from  the  brick  (of  which  Kopp  pos- 
sessed an  inaccurate  transcript,  and  was  only  able 
to  give  an  unsatisfactory  interpretation),  and 
asserts  that  the  characters  are  Phoenician,  but  by 
no  means  those  of  the  most  antique  shape.  He 
considers  the  language  of  the  inscription  to  be 
Aramaic  ;  and  maintains  that  the  only  conclu- 
sion which  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  inscription  there,  is,  that  during 
the  time  of  the  Persian  kings  the  Babylonians 
possessed  a  common  alphabet  almost  entirely 
agreeing  with  the  Phoenician.  And,  indeed,  as 
this  inscription  only  contains  seven  letters,  its 
claim  to  originality  is  not  a  matter  of  much  mo- 
ment ;  for,  in  the  only  practical  question  of  pa- 
laeography,  the  Phoenician  alphabet  still  continues 
to  be,  to  us  at  least,  the  primitive  one.  He  also 
objects  that  it  is,  in  itself,  improbable  that  the 
alphabet  was  invented  by  the  Aramaeans,  on  the 
ground  that,  in  their  dialect,  as  far  as  it  is  knowu 
to  us,  *•  1  y  K  are  very  weak  and  indistinct; 
whereas  the  existence  of  such  letters  in  the  pri- 
mitive alphabet  at  all,  is  an  evidence  that  they 
weie    well   marked   consonants,    at   least   to   \hm 
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peeyle  who  felt  the  necessity  of  denoting  them  by 
separate  signs. 

Nearly  an  equal  number  of  ancient  authorities 
flight  be  cited  as  testimonies  that  the  discovery  of 
letters  was  ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians  and  U  the 
Egyptians  (see  Walton's  Prolegomena,  ii.  2). 
And,  indeed,  there  is  a  view,  suggested  by  Gese- 
nius  (Pa/e/'or/mphie,  I.  c),  by  which  their  rival 
claims  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  reconciled:— 
that  is,  by  the  supposition  that  the  hierogly- 
phical  was,  indeed,  the  earliest  kind  of  all 
writing;  but  that  the  Phoenicians,  whose  com- 
merce led  them  to  Egypt,  may  have  borrowed 
the  first  germ  of  alphabetical  writing  from  the 
phonetic  hieroglyphs.  There  is  at  least  a  re- 
markable coincidence  between  the  Syro- Arabian 
Alphabet  and  the  phonetic  hieroglyphs,  in  that  in 
both  the  figure  of  a  material  object  was  made  the 
sign  of  that  sound  with  which  the  name  of  the 
object  began.  To  follow  this  further  would  lead 
beyond   the  object  of  this  article.     But,  if  this 
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theory  were  true,  it  would  still  leave  the  Phoeni- 
cians the  possibility  of  having  actually  developed 
the  first  alphabetical  writing  ;  and  that,  togethei 
with  the  fact  that  the  earliest  monuments  of  the 
Syro-Arabians  have  preserved  their  characters, 
and  the  unanimous  consent  with  which  ancient 
writers  ascribe  to  them  the  transmission  of  the 
alphabet  to  the  Greeks  (Herod,  v.  58;  Diod. 
Sic.  v.  71),  may  make  the  probabilities  prepon 
derate  in  their  favour  [Writing  ;  Whiting 
materials]. — J.  N. 

Alphabetical  Sounds.  In  connection  with 
the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  alphal^ets, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  enter  on  some  consider- 
ations which  are  seldom  duly  developed  in  the 
grammars  of  either  language;  and  which  will 
besides  throw  some  light  oa#ie  Greek  spelling  of 
Hebrew  names. 

Let  us  first  request  the  reader  to  bestow  a  little 
study  on  the  following  table  of  consonants  : — 


Explosive. 

Continuous. 

Thin. 

Full. 

Thin. 

Full. 

Liquid. 

Nasal. 

1 

Labial    •    . 

V 

b 

/ 

V 

w 

m 

(l\ 

Dental  or 
Palatal 

{»< 

d 

'       e 

5 

I 

n 

(2) 

Guttural   or 
Palatal 

\',' 

9 

X 

t 

7 
t 

Softest 
German 
ch  or  g 

ng 

(3) 

Aspirate 

N 

V 

n  h 

PI?     ^  hh 

.      y 

French  n 

(4) 

Sibilant  or 
Vibratory 

l    s    D 
I  sh    & 
1         V 

z 
French  j 

!- 

(») 

T  ie  names  annexed  to  the  left-hand  of  the 
rows  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  To  '  Labial' 
no  objection  can  be  made.  Neither  'Dental'  nor 
•  Palatal  '  fitly  descries  the  second  row,  in 
which  the  sounds  are  produced  by  contact  (more 
or  less  slight  and  momentary)  of  the  tongue  with 
the  teeth,  gums,  or  palate;  while  the  third  row, 
on  the  contrary,  does  not  need  contact.  The 
term  'Guttural'  is  apt,  improperly,  to  give  the 
idea  of  B  roughness  which  docs  not  exist  in  k 
and   (/.      The    soft,    palatal    sounds    of   x>  7>  c^> 

canu  it  he  named  absolutely  '  Palatals,1  without 
confounding  them  with  those  oi*  the  row  above. 
The  word  '  Aspirate1  (or  breathing)  hat  in  English 
been  generally  appropriated  to  a  '  tough1  breath- 
ing ;  and  it  t  our  usa  r  :(,  conceive  of 
the  liquid  ;/  a^  a  breathing  at  all. 

Thorn  c  sis  »nauta  arc  called  i  tplotiveoo  which 
die  \  oice  cannot    dwell   \  tei  mina  ■ 

word;  ;ls  a),,  ale,  ml.  At  their  end  a  rebound  of 
the  organ*  take*  place,   giving  the  sound  of  an 


obscure  vowel  ;  as  oppr  for  ap  :  for  if  this  fhiai 
sound  be  withheld,  but  half  of  the  consonant  is 
enunciated.  The  Latin-,  following  the  Gieeks, 
called  these  '  Mutes.1  Oi  the  contrary,  we  name 
those  continuous  the  sound  of  which  can  be  in- 
definitely prolonged,  as  affff*  •  ••  assss.  .  . 

For  the  names  thin  and  full,  oi  -  sharp 
and  flat  ;  or  hard  and  soft  ;  oi  surd  and  Bonant  ; 
or  whispering  and  vocal.  It  would  appeal  that 
in  whispering  the  two  are  merged  in  one;  for 
instance,  p  cannot  be  distinguished  from  b,  noi 
z  from  8.  Yet  the  '  Aspirates'  (oi  fourth  row  )  will 
not  strictly  bear  th>->  test 

By  the  Greek  Letters  0,  5,  x-*  7'  vu>  und< 
the  sounds  given  to  them  by  the  modem  <■  i 
in  which  <)      English  th  in  thin;   5      English 
thin  thai ;%  ■»  German  or  Irish  ch ;  Dut  h^. 

To  conceive  of  the  last  sound,  when  we  know  that 
of  X,  it   is  only  requisite  to  considei   that  the  fol 
•  ion  strictly  In  ;  k  l ' 

7  :  x-     -i  n*«  tune,  -,  and  x.  have  ■  <_a>ubi« 
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pronunciation,  rougher  and  smoother,  as  ch  m 
German    lias.     When    their    roughness    is    much 

exaggerated,  they  give  the  Arabic  sounds  ~  'kha) 

and   C  (ghain),  which  last    is  the  consonant  gh 

heard  in  gargling.  As  for  the  softer  sounds,  when 
their  softness  is  exaggerated,  the  x  passes  through 
the  softest  German  ch  into  a  mere  y ;  while  the  y 
is  gradually  merged  in  the  soft  imperfect  r  of 
lispeiSj  ind  finally  in  w. 

But  lie  fourth  row,  or  the  '  Aspirates,'  yet  more 
urgently  need  explanation  to  an  Englishman. 
The  explosive  aspirates  come  under  the  general 
head  of  what  is  called  the  Soft  Breathing  in  Gieek 
grammar  (although  y  in  the  Arab  mouth  is  far 
enough  from  soft),  #hile  the  continuous  aspirates 
7i e  Rough  Breathings.  Moreover,  y  is  a  fuller 
and  stronger  N,  just  as  T\  is  a  fuller  and  stronger 
il;  and  although  the  relation  does  not  seem  to  be 
piecisely  that  of  b  :  p,  or  d  :  t,  it  is  close  enough 
to  justify  our  tabular  arrangement.  As  for  !"!,  it 
is  rather  softer  than  our  English  h;  and  n,  or  hks 
is  the  Irish  h,  a  wheezing  sound.  The  consonant 
&  is  the  hiatus  heard  between  the  vowels  in  the 
Greek,  word  lyie,  and  y  is  the  same  sound  exag- 
gerated by  a  compression  of  the  throat.  The  last 
is,  in  short,  a  jerking  hiatus,  such  as  a  stuttering 
mantrffen  prefixes  to  a  vowel-sound,  when  with 
effort  he  at  length  utters  it.  That  N,  y,  are  ex- 
plosive, and  H,  n,  continuous,  is  evident  on  trial. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  hiatus  X  readily  softens 
itself  into  the  liquid  y.     Just  so,  for  the  name 

7$?.?nP  (Max'l(d'el)  the  Sept.  reads  MaAeAef/A, 
where  the  e  before  77A  is  in  fact  meant  for  an 
English  y.  On  this  ground  we  have  put  y  into 
the  fourth  row. 

It  is  important  to  observe  hoto  the  consonants 
of  different  nations  differ.  For  instance,  the  Ger- 
man p  and  b  are  intermediate  to  tjie  English  p 
and  b,  so  as  to  be  difficult  to  our  ears  to  distin- 
guish, and  the  Armenians  have  two  different  ^/s. 
So  the  English  h  is  intermediate  in  strictness  to  H 
and   H.  if  at  least  we  assume  that  these  Hebrew 

letters  had   the   sound  of  the  Aral  tic  &  and    «, 

Now  this  is  a  general  phenomenon,  in  comparing 
the  Indo-European  with  the  Syro-Arabian  sounds. 
Our  k  is  between  the  two  "Hebrew  or  Arab  k's ; 
our  t  is  between  their  two  t's;  and  so  on.  To 
explain  this,  observe  lhat  we  may  execute  a  t  in 
various  ways;  first,  by  slapping  the  tongue  fiat 
against  the  teeth,  as  an  Irishman  or  man  of  Cum- 
berland does  when  he  says  water ;  secondly  (what 
is  rather  less  broad),  by  slightly  touching  the  loot  of 
the  teeth,  as  a  Frenchman  or  Italian  does ;  thhdly, 
by  touching  only  the  gums,  which  is  the  English 
method;  fourthly,  by  touching  the  palate,  or  by 
piessing  on  the  gums  with  a  muscular  jerk.      One 

or  other  of  the  last  is  the  Hebrew  \2,  the  Arab  ^  ; 

tience  some  call  it  a  palatal,  others  a  strong  t. 
In  touching  the  palate,  the  throat  is  involuntarily 
ipened,  and  a  guttural  sound  is  imparted  to  the 
letter  and  to  the  following  vowel ;  for  which 
reason  it  has  been  also  called  a  guttural  t.  The 
other  method,  of  pressing  the  tongue  firmly,  lint 
not  on  the  palate,  is  an  Armenian  t,  but  perhaps 
not  the  true  Syro-Arabian. 

WTiat  we  have  here  to  insist  on  is.  that  di  (Ter- 
ences   which    with    us   are    provincialisms,    with 


Mem  constitute  differences  of  elementary  sound* 
Tc»  a  Hebiew,  T\  differs  from  12,  tr  2  bom  p,  at 
decidedly  as  with  us  p  from  b.  On  the  othei 
hand,  t  and  tit  (thin),  as  d  and  th  (full),  which 
with  us  have  an  elementary  distinction,  are  but 
euphonic  variations  in  Hebrew. 

After  this,  we  have  to  explain  that  2  was  oii- 
ginally  sounded  forwarder  on  the  palate  than 
English  k.  as  p  was  far  backwarder,  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue.  So  D  was  probably  forwarder, 
and  V  certainly  backwarder  than  our  a,  each  of 
them  being  nevertheless  a  kind  of  s.  That  V 
was  not  ts  is  seen  by  H?^',  jV^',  DHXD,  &c-  &c., 
which  are  written  2eAAa,  ~2,iu>u,  Mec-pcuV,  &c.  &c. 
in  the  Sept.,  as  well   as  from  the  analogy  of  the 

Arabic  ,«0-  The  ts  pronunciation  is  a  late  in- 
vention, as  is  tire  ng  sound,  which  has  been  arbi- 
trarily assigned  to  y.  Nevertheless,  out  of  Tl^*  the 
Greeks  made  Tvpos,  which  is  contrary  to  the  ana- 
logy of  Sidciv  for  ji*W  :  yet  the  adjective  Sarra- 
n us,  instead  of  Tyrius,  used  by  Virgil,  may  prove 
that  Sarr  or  Sour  was  in  ancient,  as  in  modem 
days,  the  right  pronunciation  of  Tyre.  In  English 
we  have  the  double  sound  s  and  sh,  which  is  illus- 
trative of  H  and  L3,  2  and  p,  &c,  to  which  modifi- 
cation it  is  closely  analogous.  For  sh  is  only  a 
modified  s,  being  formed  with  the  broad  or  central 
part  of  the  tongue,  instead  of  the  tip.  In  this  action 
the  foiepart  of  the  tongue  forms  itself  into  a  sort  of 
cup,  the  whole  rim  of  which  comes  near  to  thf- 
palate  while  the  breath  rushes  between.  On  the; 
contrary,  in  sounding  ^*,  only  a  single  transverse 
section  of  the  tongue  approaches  the  palate;  but 
this  section  is  far  back,  and  the  lips  are  piotruded 
and  smacked,  so  as  to  constitute  a  mouthing  s. 
Farther,  the  alliance  of  r  to  s,  so  strongly  marked 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  justifies  our 
arranging  tnem  in  one  row.  The  r  is  formed  by 
a  vibration  along  the  tongue,  which  bears  some 
analogy  to  the  rush  of  the  breath  along  its  surface, 
on  which  the  s  and  sh  depend.  The  Armenians 
have  a  twofold  r,  of  which  one,  if  we  mistake  not, 
is  i  elated  to  the  other,  as  our  sh  to  s. 

The  Hebrews  were  commonly  stated  to  have 
given  two  sounds  to  each  of  the  letters  2  2  fl 
1  2  3  so  as  to  produce  the  twelve  sounds,  pft 
b  r,  t  9,  d  S,  k  Xi  g  7 ;  but  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  not  so  originally.  The  Greeks 
(at  least  provincially),  even  in  early  days,  pio- 
nounced  Btjto,  I'eta,  as  they  now  also  say 
Ghantma,  Dhelta •;  and  the  Italians  for.  Latin  b 
sometimes  have  v,  sometimes  6.  The  Hebrew 
corruption  was  however  so  early  as  constantly  to 
show  itself  in  the  Sept.  ;  indeed,  as  a  general 
rule,  we  must  legard  the  thin  consonants  2113 
is  having  assumed  the  continuous,  instead  of  the 
explosive,  pronunciation ;.  i.e.  they  were  become 
/,  6,  x-  Thus  p^2,  ioJin,  ;y*33  aie  written 
$i(ra>v,  0o/3eA,  Xavaav,  in  spite  of  the  dagtaJi  lene 
by  which  the  later  Masorites  diiected  the  initial 
letters  to  be  sounded  P,  T,  K.  Yet  there  is  no 
immovable  rule.  Thus  the  DT12  is  in  the  same 
book  variously  rendered  Xcricielg.  and  Kirteatv 
(I  Mace.  i.  1,  and  viii.  5).  It  will  be  observed 
that  a  decidedly  dental  t  is  very  near  to  th,  and 
a  k,  very  mincing  and  forward  in  the  mouth, 
easily  melts  into  ky,  as  in  the  Turkish  language, 
and  thence  into  soft  x-  ^n  *n"  wa-v'  ()  ;m''  * 
having  been  adopted  for  ]"1  and  2.  r  and  k  wert 
left  as  the  general  representatives  of  0  and  p.     It 
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IB  well  known  that  the  Ephrai mites  at  an  early 
period  said  s,  at  least  in  some  words,  for  sh,  as  in 
the  celebrated  tale  of  Shibboleth ;  but  this  cor 
ruption  went  on  increasing  after  the  orthography 
had  been  fixed,  so  that  it  became  requisite  to 
denote  by  a  clot  many  a  £>  sh,  the  sound  of 
which  had  degenerated  into  D  s.  It  is  rather 
perplexing  to  rind  D  occupy  the  same  place  in  tht 
Hebrew  alphabet  as  H  in  the  Gieek,  a  fact  which 
pei haps  still  needs  elucidation. 

But  we  must  turn  to  an  important  subject  — 
the  tendency  of  aspirates  to  degenerate  into 
vowels.  The  muscular  language  of  baibarians 
seems  to  love  aspirates;  in  fact,  a  vowel  ener- 
getically sounded  is  itself  an  aspirate,  as  an 
aspirate  softened  is  a  vowel.  Let  it  be  noticed  in 
passing  that  an  over-vocalised  language  is  by  no 
means  soft.  Such  a  woi  d  as  Itjie  has  of  necessity 
strong  hiatuses  between  the  vowels,  which  hiatuses, 
although  not  written  in  Western  language-,  are 
virtually  consonantal  aspirates;  in  which  lespect 
an  English  representation  of  some  barbarous  lan- 
guages is  very  nrsleading.  The  Hebrew  spelling 
of  Gieek  names  often  illustrates  this;  for  ex- 
ample, Antiochus  is  D-'DWIMK,  where  the  central 
N  indicates  the  hiatus  between  i  and  o.  That  the 
letters  T\  (final),  *>,  1,  from  the  earliest  times  were 
used  for  the  long  vowels  A,  I,  U,  seems  to  be 
beyond  doubt.  At  a  later  period  perhaps,  K  was 
used  for  another  A  :  the  Greeks  adopted  ])  for  O, 
and  finally  n  for  a  long  E.  It  is  probable  that  a 
corruption  in  the  Hebrew  pronunciation  of  H 
and  n  had  already  come  in  when  the  Sept. 
adopted  the  spelling  of  proper  names  which  we 
find.  As  for  H.  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the 
Greek  aspirate  should  not  have  been  used  for  it ; 
for  both  in  Greece  and  in  Italy  the  h  sound  must 
have  been  very  soft,  and  ultimately  has  been  lost. 
So  we  find  in  the  Sept.  'AjSeA  for  72 H  Ilebel 
Tl<T7)(  for  yt^in  Hashe a;  and  even  the  rougher 
and  stronger  aspirate  i"l  often  vanishes.  Thus 
'Ej/^x  &*  TWn  Hhenok ;  'Poa>/3a>0  for  rQm  Ueh- 
hobot,  &c.     Sometimes  however  the  H  becomes  x> 

as  in  Xa/x  for  Dfl,  XaAa%  for  n'-  5  which  may 
possibly  indicate  that  n,  at  least  in  proper  names, 
occasionally  retained   the  two  sounds  of  Arabic 

and  ~  hh  and  ~  kh.     The  JJ  was   of  necessity 

omitted  in  Greek,  since,  at  least  when  it  was  be- 
tween two  vowels,  no  nearer  representation  could 
he  made  than  by  leaving  a  hiatus.  \\  here  it  iias 
been  denoted  by  Greek  y,  as  in  Fo/xoppa,  TaiSdb. 
Xrrydp,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  the  force  of 

the  Arabic  C  (ghain),  whether  or  not  this  sound 

ever  occurred  in  Hebrew  except  in  proper  names. 
ecting   the  vowels,  we  may  add  that  it  is 
now  illy  established,  alike    in    the  Syro- 

Arabian  and  in  the  Indo-European  langua 
that  the  sounds  <°  and  o  (pronounced  as  in  maid 
and  boat  are  later  in  time  than  those  of  «.  >,  u. 
and  are  in  fact  corruptions  of  the  diphthongs  at, 
au.  Hen  ••.  originally,  three  Long  rowels,  ff,  7,  6, 
trim  three  vowel-points  fin-  the  samewlien  dioit, 
appeared   to  lufttce.      On  r   very   shoit 

vowels  of  Hebrew  a  needle  -  obscuiity  i^  left  in 
our  grammars  bj  its  not  Ik  ng  observed  that  we 
have  the  same  number  in  I  'l-r- 

really  dial  n  t;   at    in   sudd*  n  '•  .  ron- 

trury,  n 0  •      ..     I     I  \th  ;   altl  i- 
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that  with  H  toe  rowel  was  clearer  and  sharper 
than  in  any  short  English  a.  We  have  even  U.e 
furtive  vowel  of  which  the  Hebrew  grammars 
speak  ;  namely,  when  a  word  ends  in  r,  preceded 
by  a  long  accented  vowel  or  diphthong.  In  this 
case,  a  very  short  a  is  heard  in  tiue  English 
speech,  but  not  in  Irish,  before  the  r,  as  in  beer, 
shore,  flour  (whence  the  orthography  flower, 
bower.  &c.\  which  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
T""^  £H-  The  Arabs  have  it  also  when  the  final 
letter  is  p.— F.  W.  N. 

1 .  ALPHiEUS  CAA<p,a7os).  father  of  James  the 
Less  (Matt.  x.  3;  Luke  vi.  15},  and  husband  of 
Mary,  the  sister  of  our  Lord's  mother  (John  six. 
25);  for  which  reason  Janus  is  called  'the  Lord's 
brother'  [Brother!,  by  comparing  John  xix. 
25,  with  Luke  x\i#  10,  and  Matt.  x.  3,  it  ap- 
pears that  Alphaeus  is  the  same  person  as  Cleo- 
phas;  Alphaeus  being  his  Greek,  and  Cleophas 
his  Hebrew  or  Syriac  name,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  provinces  or  of  the  time,  when  men 
had  often  two  names,  by  one  of  which  they  were 
known  to  their  friends  and  countrymen.  ancMry 
the  other  to  the  Romans  or  strangers.  Possibly, 
however,  the  double  name  in  Greek  arises,  in  this 
instance,  from  a  diversity. in  pronouncing  the  i"! 
iu  his  Aramaean  name.  'C^".  a  diversity  which 
is  common  also  in  the  Septuagint  (see  Kuinoel 
in  Joan.  xix.  25)    [Names].-  • 

2.  ALPHAEUS,  the  father  of  the  evangelist 
Levi  or  Matthew  (Mark  ii.  14). 

ALTAR  (02*9  from  H2\.  toslaij(avict;?n) 
but  used  also  for  the  altar  of  incense;  Sept. 
nerally  BiKriaarrjpiov,  sometimes  fiwjxos  .  The 
fir-;t  altar  we  read  of  in  the  Bible  was  that  erected 
by  Noah  on  leaving  the  ark.  According  to  a 
Rabbinical  legend,  it  was  partly  formed  from  the* 
remain-;  of  one  built  by  Adam  on  his  expulsion 
from  Paradise,  and  afterwards  used  by  Cain  and 
Abel,  en  the  identical  Bpot  where  Abraham  pre- 
paid to  offer  up  Isaac  (Zohar,  //'  (•/■/<.  fol.  51.  3. 
1:  Targum,  Jonathan,  Gen.  v Hi.  20).  Mention 
is  made  of  altars  elected  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xii. 
7;  xiii.  1 ;  xxii.9);  by  Isaac  (xxvi.  25);  by  Jacob 
(xxxiii.  20:  xxxv.  1,  3);  by  Moses  (Exod.  xvii. 
15  .  After  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  Israelites  wci»> 
commanded  to  make  an  altar  of  earth  H2T2 
nCIfct);  they  were  also  permitted  to  employ 
stones,  but  no  iron  tool  was  to  1  e  applied  to  mem. 
This  has  been  generally  understood  as  an  intci- 
diction  of  sculpture,  in  aider  to  guard  against  a 
violation  of  the  second  commandment.  A 
were  frequently  built  on  high  places  < T1D3.  11102, 
fiw/uLolj-.  the  won!  being  used  not  only  for  the 
elevated  spots,  but  for  the  sacrificial  struj  !»ne>  upon 
them.  Thus  Solomon  built  an  high  place  forC.he- 
mosb  (  1  Kings  i  "•  .  md  Josi  ih  brake  down  and 
burnt  the  high  place,  and  stamped  it  small  to 
powder      2    K  ■    IS    :     in    winch    past 

tlD2  is  distinguished  from  n2TO-    This  practice, 
however,  was  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  Ian    D 
xii.  13;  xvi.  5  .  except    in   particular  instances, 
sue  Gideon  (J         i  i.  M    and  Dai  id 

-■  Hi  w  \ .  Is  .  It  is  said  of  Solomon  *  that  he 
lo\  ed  the  Lord,  walking  in  the  statutes  of  David,  his 
father,  only  he  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  on  the 
high  |  laces'    1  Kings  iii.  3  .     Alts  me- 

rimes  built  on  the  roofi  of  houses:   in  2  Kings 
wt  read  of  the  altars   thai  were  on  di* 
of  »he  upj»cr  'chamber  of  Ahai.    In  th»-  tul>er- 
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nacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  two  altais 
were  erected,  one  for  sacrifices,  the  other  fur 
incense :  the  table  for  the  shew-bread  is  also 
sometimes  called  an  altar.  . 

1.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering  (iT^H  rt3T?3) 
belonging  to  the  fcw>ernacle  was  a  hollow  square, 
rive  cubits  in  length  and  breadth,  and  three 
cubits  in  height;  it  was  made  of  Shittim-wood 
[ShittimI,  and  overlaid  with  plates  of  brass.  In 
the  middle  there  was  a  ledge  or  projection, 
2212,  deambulacrum,  on  which  the  priest  stood 
while  officiating  ;  immediately  below  this,  a  brass 
grating  was  let  down  into  the  altar  to  support  the 
fire,  with  four  rings  attached,  through  which  poles 
were  passed,  when  the  altar  was  removed.  Some 
critics  have  supposed  that  this  grating  was  placed 
perpendicularly,  and  fastened  to  the  outward 
edge  of  the  2313,  thus  making  the  lower  part  of 
the  altar  larger  than  the  upper.  Others  have 
imagined  that  it  extended  horizontally  beyond 
the  32 "ID,  in  order  to  intercept  the  coals  or 
portions  of  the  sacrifice  which  might  accidentally 
faiW  oft'  the  altar.  Thus  the  Targumist  Jonathan 
says,  '  Quod  si  cadat  frustum  aut  pruna  ignis  ex 
altari,  cadat  super  craticulam  nee  pertingat  ad 
terram  ;  turn  capient  illud  sacerdotes  ex  craticula 
et  reponent  in  altari.'  But  for  such  a  purpose 
(as  Dr.  B'ahr  remarks)  a  grating  seems  very  un- 
suitable. As  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  go  up 
by  steps  to  the  altar  (Exod.  xx.  26),  a  slope  of 
earth  was  probably  made  rising  to  a  level  with 
the  3313.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
this  was  on  the  south  side,  which  is  not  im- 
probable ;  for  on  the  east  was  '  the  place  of  the 
ashes'  (jCHH  DlpD),  Lev.  i.  16,  and  the  laver 
of  brass  was  probably  near  the  western  side,  so 
that  only  the  north  and  south  sides  were  left. 
Those  critics  who  suppose  the  grating  to  have 
been  perpendicular  or  on  the  outside,  consider  the 
injunction  in  Exod.  xx.  24,  as  applicable  to  this 
altar,  and  that  the  inside  was  filled  with  earth  ; 
so  that  the  boards  of  Shittim-wood  formed  merely 
a  case  for  the  real  altar.  Thus  Jarchi,  on  Exod. 
xxvii.  5,  says,  '  Altare  terreum  est  hoc  ipsum 
aeneum  altare,  cujus  concavum  terra  implebatur 
cum  castra  metaieutur.' 

In  Exod.  xxvii.  3,  the  following  utensils  are 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  altar,  all  of  which 
were  to  be  made  of  brass.  (1)  hlTD  siroth, 
pans  or  dishes  to  receive  the  ashes  that  fell 
through  the  grating.  (2 1  O^iT  yaim,  shovels  (for- 
cipes,  Vulg.)  for  cleaning  the  altar.  (3)  J"i1p"lW3 
misrakoth  (basons,  Auth.  Vers. ;  <pid\cu,  Sept. ;  pa- 
tera, sacrifica.  Geseuius),  vessels  for  receiving  the 
blood  and  sprinkling  it  on  the  altar.  (4)  HwTtD 
mizlagoth  (' flesh-hooks,'  Auth.  Vers.;  Kpedypcu, 
Sept.;  fuscinuUe,  Vulg.),  large  forks  to  turn 
the  pieces  of  flesh  or  to  take  them  oft'  the 
fire  (see  1  Sam.  ii.  13).  (5)  niJiriQ  machthoth 
(;  flre-pans,'  Auth.  Vers.;  to  irvptlov,'  Sept.)  : 
the  same  word  is  elsewhere  translated  censers, 
Num.  xvi.  17  ;  but  in  Exodus  xxv.  oS,  ;  snufl- 
dishes  ;'   inrodi/xaTa,  Sept. 

2.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  Solomon's 
temple  was  of  much  larger  dimensions,  '  twenty 
cubits  in  length  and  breadth*  and  ten  in  height' 
(2  Chron.  iv.  1),  and  was  made  entirely  of  brass. 
It  is  said  of  Asa  that  he  renewed  itJHrh,  that  is, 
either  repaired  'in  which  sense  the  word  is  evi- 
dently used  in  2  Chvon.  \xiv.  V:  or  reconsecrated 
(iv oiz.lv i<jz.  Sept.)  the  altar  of  the  Lord  that  was 


before  the  porch  of  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xv.  8). 
This  altar  was  removed  by  king  Ahaz  (2  Kin^f 
xvi.  14;  it  was  ;  cleansed '  (IDiO,  ayvifa)  by 
Hezekiah ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Manasseh'a 
reign  was  rebuilt  (p^l  ketib  ;  p*1!  keri). 

3.  Of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  the  second 
temple,  the  canonical  scriptures  give  us  no  in- 
formation excepting  that  it  was  erecjed  before 
the  foundations  of  the  temple  were  laid  (E/ra 
iii.  3,  6)  on  the  same  place  where  it  had  forme} ly 
been  built,  i(fS  ov  nal  irpSrepov  i\v  dvyKoSofjiriuei-o* 
roirov  (Joseph.  Anttq.  xi.  4.1).  From  the  Apo- 
crypha, however,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  made, 
not  of  brass,  but  of  unhewn  stone,  for  in  nV 
account  of  the  restoration  of  the  temple  service  bv 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  it  is  said,  '  They  took  whole 
stones  (\idovs  6\oKA-f]povs),  according  to  the  law, 
and  built  a  new  altar  according  to  the  former ' 
(1  Mace.  iv.  47).  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
pillaged  Jerusalem,  Josephus  informs  us  that  he 
left  the  temple  bare,  and  took  away  the  golden 
candlesticks  and  the  golden  altar  [of  incense] 
and  table  [of  shew-bread],  and  the  altar  of  burnt- 
oft'ering.  to.  dvo-iao-TTipia  {Antiq.  xii.  5.  4). 

4.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering  erected  by 
Herod  is  thus  described  by  Josephus  (l)e  Bell. 
Jud.  v.  5.  6) :  '  Before  this  temple  stood  the 
altar,  fifteen  cubits  high,  and  equal  both  in 
length  and  breadth,  each  of  which  dimensions 
was  fifty  cubits.  The  figure  it  was  built  in  was 
a  square,  and  it  had  corners  like  horns  (azpa.- 
ToeiZels  "Kpoavix°iV  yu>vias),  and  the  passage  up 
to  it  was  by  an  insensible  acclivity  from  the 
south.  It  was  formed  without  any  iron  tool,  noi 
did  any  iron  tool  so  much  as  touch  it  at  any 
time."1  The  dimensions  of  this  altar  are  dift'erently 
stated  in  the  Mishna.  It  is  there  described  as  a 
square  32  cubits  at  the  base ;  at  the  height  of  a 
cubit  it  is  reduced  1  cubit  each  way,  making  it  30 
cubits  square  ;  at  5  cubits  higher  it  is  similarly 
contracted,  becoming  28  cubits  square,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  horns,  26  cubits ;  and  allowing  a 
cubit  each  way  for  the  deambulacrum,  a  square 
of  24  cubits  is  left  for  the  fire  on  the  altar.  Other 
Jewish  waiters  place  the  deambulacrum  2  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  altar,  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  more  suitable  construction.  The 
Mishna  states,  in  accordance  with  Josephus,  that 
the  stones  of  the  altar  were  unhewn,  agreeably  to 
the  command  in  Exod.  xx.  25  ;  and  that  they 
were  whitewashed  every  year  at  the  Passover  and 
the  feast  of  tabernacles.  On  the  south  side  was 
an  inclined  plane,  32  cubits  long  and  16  cubits 
broad,  made  likewise  of  unhewn  stones.  A  pipe 
was  connected  with  the  south-west  horn,  through 
which  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  discharged  by 
a  subterraneous  passage  into  the  brook  Kedron. 
Under  the  altar  was  a  cavity  to  receive  the  drink- 
offerings,  which  was  covered  with  a  marble  slab, 
and  cleansed  from  time  to  time.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  altar  several  iron  rings  were  fixed  tc 
fasten  the  victims.  Lastly,  a  red  line  was  drawn 
round  the  middle  of  the  altar  to  distinguish 
between  the  blood  that  was  to  be  sprinkled  above 
and  below  it. 

II.  The  second  altar  belonging  to  the  Jewish 
Cultus  was  (he  altar  of  incense,  "1t3p?3n  ri3?2 
or  TVtt^pn  H3TD  ;  6vaiacrT7]piov  6u/jLidp.aros, 
Sept.;  6v/j.ia.TTipLov,  Josephus;  called  also  the 
golden  altar  (Num.  iv.  11)  3.1TH  rOTD.  It 
was     placed    between    the    table    of    shew-bread 
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and    the    golden   candlestick,  in   the  m  >st   holy 
place. 

1.  This  altar  in  the  tabernacle  was  made  of 
Shirtim-wood  overlaid  with  gold  plates,  one  cubit 
in  length  and  breadth,  and  two  cubits  m  height. 
It  had  horns  (Lev.  iv.  7)  of"  the  same  materials  ; 
and  round  the  Hat  surface  was  a  border  ("IT,  crown, 
Auth.  Vers.  ;  crrpe-wTriv  ar€<pdvr]u  xp-)<x7\v,  Sept.) 
of  gold,  underneath  which  were  tiie  rings  to 
receive  '  the  staves  (DH2,  (TKvTakai)  made  of 
Shittinvwood,  overlaid  with  gold  to  bear  it  withal' 
Exod.  xxx.  1-5  ;   Joseph.  Antiq.  iii.  6.  8). 

2.  The  altar  in  Solomon's  Temple  was  similar, 
but  made  of  cedar  (1  Kings  vi.  20 ;  vii.  48  ; 
1  Chron.  xxix.  18)  overlaid  with  gold. 

3.  The  altar  in  the  second  temple  was  taken 
away  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  23), 
and  restored  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace, 
iv.  19).  On  the  arch  of  Titus  there  appears  no 
altar  of  incense  ;  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Heb.  ix., 
nor  by  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  4  (vide  Tholuck 
On  the  Hebrews,  vol.  ii.  p.  8  ;  Biblical  Cabinet, 
vol.  xxxix.)  (Winer's  Reahcortcrbuch,  articles 
1  Altar,'  '  Brandopfer  altar,'  *  Raucheraltar  ; ' 
Bahr's  Sytnbolik  des  Mosaischen  Cultus,  bd.  1. 
Heidelben?,  1837).— J.  E.  R. 

ALTARS,  FORMS  OF.  In  the  preceding 
article  the  reader  is  furnished  with  all  the  posi- 
tive information  which  we  possess  respecting  the 
altars  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  but  as,  with  regard 
to  material  objects  so  frequently  named  as  altars, 
we  feel  a  desire  to  have  distinct  images  in  the 
mind,  some  further  remarks  respecting  the  forms 
which  they  probably  bore,  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

The  direction  to  the  Israelites,  at  the  time  of 
their  leaving  Egypt,  to  construct  their  altars 
of  unhewn  stones  or  of  earth,  is  doubtless  to  be 
understood  as  an  injunction  to  follow  the  usage 
of  their  patriarchal  ancestors;  and  not  to  adopt 
the  customs,  full  of  idolatrous  associations,  which 
they  had  seen  in  .Egypt,  or  might  see  in  the  laud 
of  Canaan.  As  they  were  also  strictly  enjoined  to 
destroy  the  altars  of  the  Canaanites,  if  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  direction  was  levelled  against 
such  usages  as  those  into  which  that  people  had 
fallen  The  conclusion  deducible  from  this,  that 
the  patriarchal  altars  were  of  unhewn  stones  or  of 
earth,  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  erected,  and  by  the  fact  that 
toey  are  always  described  as  being  'built.'  The 
provision  that  they  t/ii(//tt  be  made  of  earth,  ap- 
plies doubtless  to  situations  in  which  stones  could 
not  be  easily  obtained,  as  in  the  open  plains  and 
wild.  Familiar    analogies    lead    to    the 

inference  that  the  largest  stones  that  could  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  would  Ik;  employed  to 
form  the  altar:  but  where  no  large  stones  could 
be  had.  that  heaps  of  smaller  ones  mi  hi  be  made 
to  serve. 

ed  in  tlie  o]  en  air.  and 
were   vei  y    carefully   preserved,   there   is   at    l< 
a  strong  probability  that  some  of  those  anc 

ed  Dru- 
idical  lemam-i.  which  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  weie  derived  from  die  altars  of  piim  I 
times.    T      •  are  various  iu  their  forms;  and  their 
pecul  i:  been  \ ery  much  disputed.     It 

is  admitted,  however,  that  jomeofthem  must  I 
been  altars;   but   the  difficulty  is,  to  determine 
whether  these  altars  are  to  1  •  I 
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lechs  or  the  Kistvaens.  In  anothei  wore:  (Pic- 
torial Hist,  of  Palestine,  Supp.  Notes  to  b.  iii. 
chs.  i.  iii.  iv.)  the  whole  subject  is  largely  ex- 
amined in  its  scriptural  relations;  and  the  author, 
through  a  mass  of  authority  and  illustration,  there 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  arguments  pre- 
ponderate in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  Crom- 
lechs are  the  representatives  of  the  primitive 
altars,  and  that  the  Kistvaens  (stones  disposed 
iii  a  chest-like  fornT)  are  analogous  to  the  aiks 
of  the  Jewish  ritual  and  of  some  of  the  pagan 
religions    [Auk]. 

Cromlechs,  as  is  well  known,  are  somewhat  ir 
the  form  of  a  table,  one  large  stone  being  sup- 
ported, in  a  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  posi- 
tion, upon  three  or  more,  but  usually  tlnee  stones, 
set  upright.      That  they   weie  used  as  altais  is 


almost  instinctively  suggested  to  every  one  that 
views  them  ;  and  this  conclusion  is  strengthened 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  we  observe  a  small  cir- 
cular hole  through  which  probably  the  rope  was 
run  by  which  the  victims,  when  slaughtered,  were 
bound  to  the  altar,  as  they  were  to  the  angular 
projections  or  'horns'  of  the  Jewish  altar  Ps. 
cxviii.  27).  It  was  natural  that  where  a  suffi- 
ciency of  large  stones  could  not  be  found,  heaps  of 
smaller  ones  should  be  employed  :  and  that, 
practicable,  a  large  flat  stone  would  lie  placed  on 
the  top,  to  give  a  proper  level  for  the  Ihe  and 
the  sacrifice.  Such  are  the  cairn-altars,  of  which 
many  still  remain;  but  as  they  are  sometimes 
found  in  places  where  stones  of  large  size  might 
have  been  obtained,  it  seems  that  in  later  t 
stich  altars  had  a  social  appropriation;  and 
Toland  (Hist.  B.  Braids.  10])  shows  that  the 
sacred  fires  were  burned  on  them,  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  Bel,  Baal,  or  the  Sun. 


The  injunction  that  there  should  be    o  accent  by 
steps  to  die  altar  .mi  ears  to  have  been  .mperfe<  tly 
understood.     There  are  no  accounts  or  figu 
altai  ated  in  their  fabric  as  to  require  such 

-  for  the  officiarin  .  but  when  a 

are  found  da  rocks  or  hills,  the  ascent  to  thei 
sometimes  facilitated   by 
This,  therefore,  may  have  been  an  indued  way  of 

it  erection  o*'  alts 
wlii*  b  the  Script  ••  rebate). 

It  is  usually  ■  that  the  ellWi 

of  this  prohil  -.  that   th<  duur. 
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like  most  ancient  altars,  was  so  low  as  to  need  no 
ascent ;  or  else  that  some  other  kind  of  ascent 
was  provided.  The  former  is  Caimet's  view, 
the  latter  Lamy's.  Lamy  gives  a  sloping  ascent, 
while  Calmet  merely  provides  a  low  standing- 
board  for  the  officiating  priest.  The  latter  is 
probably  right,  foi  the  altar  was  but  three  cubits 
high,  and  was  designed  to  be  portable.  There 
:s  one  error  in  these  and  other  figures  of  the  Jewish 
altars  composed  from  the  descriptions ;  namely, 
with  regard  to  the  '  horns,'  which  were  placed 
at  the  corners,  called  '  the  horns  of  the  altar' 
(Exod.  xxvii.  2;  xxix.  12;  1  Kings  ii.  28;,  and 
to  which  the  victims  were  tied  at  the  time 
of  sacrificed  The  word  horn  (]~)p  keren)  was 
appfled    by  the  Jews   as   an  epithet  descriptive 


kno»vn  to  those  by  whom  Herod's  altar  was  built 
Very  different  figures, -however,  have  been  formed 
from  these  descriptions. 


of  any  point  projecting  in  any  direction  after  the 
manner  of  a  horn  (not  necessarily  like  a  horn 
in  shape)  :  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  horns  of  the  successive  altars  of  buint- 
olferings  resembled  those  corners  projecting  up- 
wards which  are  seen  in  many  ancient  altars. 
These  are  shown  in  the  vie.v  no'.v  given  ffrom 
the  Pictorial  Bible),  which,  although  substantially 
ttie  same,  is,  in  this  and  other  respects,  a  con- 
siderable improvement  upon  that  of  Calmet. 


The  first  figure  is  taken  from  Caimet's  original 
work,  and  exhibits  the  form  which,  with  slight 
variation,  is  also  preferred  by  Bernard  Lamy,  and 
by  Prideaux  {Connection,  i.  200).  It  is  excel- 
lently conceived ;  but  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  the  slope,  so  far  from  being  '  insensible,"  as 
Josephus  describes  it,  is  steep  and  inconvenient; 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  less  steep  ascent 
to  an  object  so  elevated  must  have  been  incon- 
veniently extended. 

Calmet.  gives  the  above  only  as  in  accordance 
with  the  Rabbinical  descriptions.    His  own  view  of 


the  matter  is  conveyed  in  the  annexed  figure.  This 
is  certainly  a  very  handsome  altar  in  itself,  but  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  devise  one  more  un- 
suitable for  .the  actual,  and  occasionally  exten- 
sive, services  of  the  Jewish  altar.  None  of  these 
objections  apply  to  the  next  figure,  derived  from 
Surenhusius  (Mishna,  torn.  ii.  p.2Gl),  which,  for 


By  the  time  of  Solomon  it  appears  to  have  been 
nnderstood  that  the  interdiction  of  srens  of  ascent 
did  not  imply  that  the  altar  was  to  be  low,  but 
rather  that  it  was  to  be  high,  and  that  onlv  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  ascent  was  forbidden.  T'ie  altar 
of  the  temple  was  not  less  than  ten  cubils  high, 
and  some  means  of  ascent  must  have  been  pro- 
vided. The  usual  representations  of  Solomon's 
altc»3  are  formed  chiefly  from  the  descriptions  of 
chat  in  Herod's  temple  triven  by  Josephus  and  the 
Rabbins:  and  although  this  last  was  almost  one- 
third  higher  and  larger  than  the  other,  it  was 
doubtless  upon  the  same  model.  The  altar  of  the 
first  tern  pie  had  been  seen,  and  could  be  described, 
by  tunny  of  those  who  were  present  when  that  of  use  and  effect,  fa'  exceeds  any  other  representatkw 
the  se    )ii. I  temple  was  erected.;  and  the  latter  was     that   has    hi*  erto  been    attempted       An    ascent 
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by  an  inc.ined  plane  to  an  altar  so  high  as  that 
of  Solomon  must  either  have  been  inconveni- 
ently steep,  or  have  had  an  unseemly  extension — 
objections  obviated  by  the  provision  of  three  as- 
cents, of  four  steps  each,  conducting  to  successive 
platforms.  In  the  description  of  Ezekiel's  temple, 
'steps'  (ni?J?D)  are  placed  on  the  east  side  of 
the  altar  (Ezek.  xliii.  17)  ;  and  as  it  is  generally 
supposed  that,  the  details  of  that  description  agree 
with  those  of  Solomon's  temple,  it  is  on  that  au- 
thority the  steps  are  introduced.  If  they  actually 
existed,  it  may  be  asked  how  this  was  consistent 
with  the  law,  which  forbade  steps  altogether.  The 
obvious  answer  is,  thai,  as  public  decency  was  the 
'  ostensible  ground  of  the  prohibition  (Exod.  xx.  26), 
it  might  be  supposed  that  it  was  not  imperative 
if  steps  could  be  so  disposed  that  decency  should 
not  be  violated ;  and  that,  if  a  law  may  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  reason  of  its  enactment,  this  law 
could  only  be  meant  to  forbid  a  continuous  flight 
v  f  steps,  and  not  a  broken  ascent.  If  it  is  still 
urged  against  this  view  that,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus,  the  ascent  in  the  temple  of  Herod  was 
by"  an  insensible  slope,  an  answer  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  a  mode  of 
interpreting  the  law  according  to  the  dead  letter, 
rather  than  the  spirit,  had  arisen ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  even  had  it  been  then  known  that 
steps  actually  existed  in  Solomon's  altar,  or  in 
that  of  the  second  temple,  this  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  serious  departure  from  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  not  to  be  repeated  in  the  new 
altar.  In  a  similar  way  the  student  of  the  Bible 
may  account  for  some  other  discrepancies  between 
the  *emples  of  Solomon  and  Ezekiel,  and  that  of 
f-T«i(xL 
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The  ai.tau  ok  incense,  being  very  simple  in 
it.s  parts  and  uses,  has  been  Represented  with  so  little 
cliiVeicnrc,  except  in  some  ornamental  details,  that 
one  of  the  figures  designed  from  the  description* 
may  suffice.  It  is  the  same  as  the  one  inserted  in 
the  Pictorial  Exod.  XXX.  \;  and,  as  to  the 

comer8('hon  is  doubtless  more  accurate 

than  those  given  by  Calrnel  and  others. 

It  i  i  not  our  pbjecl  to  describe  the  altars  of  other 
nations;  but,  to  supply  materials  for  comparison 
end  illustration,  i  group  of  the  altars  of  the  prin- 
cipal rations  of  Oriental  and  classical  antiquity 
is  tare  introduced.     One  obvious  remark  occurs 


namely,  that  all  the  Oriental  altars  are  square  cr 
oblong,  whereas  those  of  Greece  and  Rome  are 
more  usually  round ;  and  that,  upon  die  whole, 
the  Hebrew  altars  were  in  accordance  with  the 
general  Oriental  type.  In  all  of  them  we  observe 
bases  with  corresponding  projections  at  the  top ; 
and  in  some  we  find  the  true  model  of  the  horns,' 
or  prominent  and  pointed  angles. 


1,2,3.  Greek.     4.   Egyptian.     5.  Babylonian. 
6.   Roman.     7,  8.   Persian. 

Not  regarding  the  table  of  sheic-hread  as  an 
altar,  an  account  of  it  is  reserved  for  the  proper 
head;  and  other  articles  afford  information  re- 
specting the  uses  and  privileges  of  the  altars  of 
burnt -offering  and  of  incense  [Asylum  ;  Censer  ; 
Incense;  SacrieiceJ. 

Aetar  at  Athens.  St.  Paul,  in  his  admired 
address  before  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus  at 
Athens,  declares  that  he  perceived  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  in  all  things  too  superstitious,*  for 
that,  as  he  was  passing  by  and  beholding  their 
devotions,  he  found  an  altar,  inscribed,  k  To  thb 
Unknown  God;'  and  adds,  with  unexpected 
force,  *  Him  whom  ye  worship  without  knowing 
(pv  ovv  dyvoovvres  eutre/SeiTe),  I  set  forth  unto 
you1  (Acts  xvii.  22,  23).  The  questions  sug- 
gested by  the  mention  of  an  altar  at  Athens,  thus, 
inscribed  'to  the  unknown  God,'  have  engages) 
much  attention;  and  different  opinions  have  l*erj^ 
and  probably  will  continue  to  he,  enteitaine 
the  subject. 

The  principal  difficulty  arises  from  firs  that 
the  Greek  writers,  especially  such  as  i>  nitrate 
the  Athenian  antiquities,  make  mention  ^  many 
altars  dedicated  dyyuiarois  fteols,  V.,  the  vn- 
knoton  f/ods,   but   not  of  any  one  c|<  dy- 

vw(j7ui   0et-7,  to  the   unknown  god.      The  postage 

*  Aet(TLdaifxt)V((TTf'povs — a  word  that  onlv  occurs. 
here,  and  i>  of  ambiguous  signification,  being  ca- 
pable of  a  -.rood,  bad,  or  indijfere  M.^t 
modern,  and  some  ancient,  exposirnrs-nold  that  it 
is  here  to  be  taken  in  a  /a^ 
as  it  was  not  the  ol.jerr  of  "                             ir  u,  nfj- 

less  offence.     This  exjilan  I  (»,r 

with  the  context,  and  witn  tV  ances  of 

the  \   nan  may  I  •■  •  . 

iii>  religion  itself  may  I  e 
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in  Lucian  (Pkilopatr.  §  9),  which  has  often 
been  appealed  to  as  evidence  that  there  existed 
at  Athens  an  altar  dedicated,  in  the  singular, 
to  the  unknown  God,  ayvuxrrcp  Oea>,  is  of  little 
worth  for  the  purpose.  For  it  has  been  shown 
by  Eichhorn,  and  Niemeyer  (Interp.  Orat.  Paul. 
Ath.  in  Areop.  hab.),  that  this  witty  and  profane 
writer  only  repeats  the  expression  of  St.  Paul,  with 
the  view  of  casting  ridicule  upon  it,  as  he  does 
on  other  occasions.  The  other  passages  from 
Greek  writers  only  enable  us  to  conclude  that 
there  were  altars  at  Athens  dedicated  to  many 
unknoicn  gods  (Pausan.  i.  1 ;  Philostrat.  Vit.  Ap. 
vi.  3).  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  allusion 
may  be  to  certain  anonymous  altars,  which  were 
erected  by  the  philosopher  Epimenides,  in  the 
time  of  a  terrible  pestilence,  as  a  solemn  expiation 
fur  the  country  (Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Epimen.  i.  29). 
Dr.  Doddridge,  among  others,  dwells  much  on 
this.  But  it  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  view 
whirdi  he  has  taken,  that  the  sacrifices  on  these 
altars  were  to  be  offered  not  dyvdxTTw  0e<5,  but  rep 
irpocrriKovTi  0e£,  i-  e.  to  the  God  to  whom  this 
affair  appertains,  or  the  God  who  can  avert  the 
pestilence,  whoever  he  may  be;  and  such,  no 
dojabt,  would  have  been  the  inscription,  if  there 
had  been  any.  But  these  altars  are  expressly 
said  to  have  been  ficofxol  a.v&vv\xoi,  i.  e.  anony- 
mous altars,  evidently  not  in  the  sense  of  altars 
inscribed  to  the  u?ik?iow?i  God,  but  altars  without 
any  name  or  inscription. 

Now,  sine*  the   ancient  writers  tell   us   that 
there  were  at  Athens  many  altars  inscribed  to  the 
unknown  gods,  Erasmus,  Le  Clerc,  BrodaeUs,  and 
many   others,   have   maintained    that    St.   Paul 
changed  the  plural  number  into  the  singular  in 
accommodation  to  his  purpose.     Of  this  opinion 
was  Jerome  (Comment,  in  Tit.  i.  12),  who  testifies 
that   this    inscription    (which,  he  says,  had  been 
read  by  him)  was,  0e»?s  'Aulas  Kal  Evpdo-rnjs  Kal 
Xifivyj?,  0eo?s  dyvuxrrois  Kal  ^evois,  'To  the  gods 
of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa ;  to  the  unknown  and 
strange    gods.'       Bretschneider.    relying   on   this 
authority,  supposes    (Lex.  N.  T.,  s.v.  byvoocrros) 
the   inscription   to  have   been    dyvaxTrois   0eo?s, 
i.  c.  to  the  gods  of  foreign  nations,  unknown   to 
the  Athenians;  indicating  that  either  foreigners 
might  sacrifice  upon  that  altar  to  their  own  gods, 
or   that    Athenians,   who   were   about   to    travel 
;  abroad,    might   first   by   sacrifice   propitiate   the 
ifavour  of  the  gods   of  the   countries   they  were 
•.about  to  visit.     He  quotes  the  sentiment  of  Ter- 
•tiillian:    'I   find,   indeed,    altars   prostituted   to 
uph-nown  gods,  but  idolatry  is  an  Attic  tenet; 
.also  to  uncertain  gods,  but  superstition  is  a  tenet 
.  of  Rome.'     To  the  view  that  such  was   the  in- 
scription which  Paul  noticed,  and  that  he   thus 
:  accommodated  it  to  his  immediate  purpose,  it  lias 
.  been  very  justly  objected  that,  if  this  interpretation 
*be  admitted,  the  whole  strength  and  weight,  of  the 
.  apostles  argument  are  taken  away  ;  and  that  his 
assertion  might  have  been  convicted  of  falsify  by 
!  his  opponents.     Therefore,  while   admitting   the 
.authorities  for  the  fact,  that,  there  were  altars  in- 
sgeribed  to  the  unknown  gods,  they  contend  that 
nSt.  Paul  is  at  least  equally  good  authority,  for 
I  the  fact  that  one  of  these  altars,  if  not  more,  was 
i  inscribed  in  the  singular,  io  the  unknown  God. 
cCbrysosrom  (hi  Acta  An.),  who  ohject.s  strongly 
-to  the  preceding  hypothesis,  offers  the  conjecture 
•t  <t  the  Athenians,  who  were  a  people  exceedingly 


superstitious,  being  apprehensive  that  they  rnig-Y> 
have  overlooked  some  divinity  and  omitted  to  wor- 
ship him,  erected  altars  in  some  part  of  their  city 
inscril>ed  to  the  unknoicn  God ;  whence  St.  Paul 
took  occasion  to  preach  to  the  Areopagites  Je> 
hovah  as  a  God,  with  respect  to  them  truly  un- 
.  known  ;  but  whom  they  yet,  in  some  sort,  adored 
without  knowing  him.  Similar  to  this  in  essential 
import  is  the  conjecture  of  Eichhorn  (Allgem. 
Biblioth.  iii.  414)  to  which  Niemeyer  subscribe*, 
that  there  were  standing  at  Athens  several  very 
ancient  altars,  which  had  originally  no  inscrip- 
tion, and  which  were  afterwards  not  destroyed, 
for  fear  of  provoking  the  anger  of  the  gods  to 
whom  they  had  been  dedicated,  although  it 
was  no  longer  known  who  the?e  gods  were.  He 
supposes,  therefore,  that  the  inscription  dyvcccrrcc 
0eo>,  to  an  [some]  unkncwji  God,  was  placed 
upon  them ;  and  that  one  of  these  altars  was  seen 
by  the  apostle,  who,  not  knowing  that  there  were 
others,  spoke  accordingly.  To  this  we  may  add 
the  notion  of  Kuinoel  (Co?n m.  in  Act.  xvii.  23).  who 
considers  it  proved  that  there  were  several  altars 
at  Athens  on  which  the  inscription  was  written  in 
the  plural  number;  and  believes  that  there  was 
also  one  altar  with  the  inscription  in  the  singular, 
although  the  fact  lias  been  recorded  by  no  ether 
writer.  For  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  this 
silence,  to  the  discredit  of  a  writer,  like  St.  Paul, 
of  unimpeached  integrity.  The  altar  in  question, 
he  thinks,  had  probably  been  dedicated  dyvuxxTw 
0eo>,  on  account  of  some  remarkable  benefit  re- 
ceived, which  seemed  attributable  to'  some  God, 
although  it  was  uncertain  to  whom. 

It  would  be  improper  to  dismiss  tljis  subject 
without  noticing  the  opinion  of  Augustine,  who 
had  no  doubt  that  the  Athenians,  under  the  ap 
pellation  of  the  tinknown  Goe?,"really  worshipped 
the  true  one.  Others  besides  him  have  thought 
that  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  the  real  object  of 
this  altar,  he  being  a  powerful  God.  but  not  fully 
known  to  them,  as  the  Jews  never  used  his  name 
in  speech,  but  substituted  '  The  Loud  "  for  l  Je- 
hovah.* One  of  the  warmest  modern  advocates 
of  Augustine's  opinion  is  Dr.  Hales,  who.  among  a 
multitude  of  other  matters,  irrelevant  to  his  '  Chro- 
nology,' but  interesting  in  themselves,  has  criti- 
cally examined  this  subject  (vol.  iii.  pp.  519-531). 
Alluding  to  the  alleged  fact  that  Athens  was 
colonized  from  Sais  in  Egypt,  where  there  was  a 
temple  to  Neith,  the  Egyptian  goddess  of  wisdom, 
on  which  was  the  famous  inscription,  'Hyw  el/A 
ITAN  to  yeytvos,  Kal  ~bv,  Kal  icrouevov  Kal  rbv 
eubv  ttsttXov  ovSels  ttw  durjrbs  aTre/cctAirJ/ez'- — '  I 
am  all  that  has  been,  and  is,  and  shall  be :  and 
my  veil  no  mortal  hath  yet  uncovered?  he  seems 
disposed  to  connect  this  inscription  with  the  one 
on  the  Athenian  altar,  and  to  refer  both  to  that 
remote  '  unknowable'  Wisdom,  far  beyond  all 
known  causes,  whom  the  heathen  dimly  guessed  ;it 
under  obscure  metaphors  and  recondite  phrases  ; 
but  whom  the  Hebrews  k?iew  under  the  name  tt 
Jehovah. 

But  there  is  no  end  of  these  hypotheses ;  and 
we  are  content  to  rest  in  the  conclusion  of  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  (Add.  in  Am.  Edit,  of  Calmet)] 
'  So  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  altars  to  an 
unknown  god  or  gods  existed  at  Athens.  But 
the  attempt  to  ascertain  definitively  whom  tht 
Athenians  worshipped  under  this  appellation 
must  ever  remain  fruitless  tor  want  of  sufficient 
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d&&,.  The  inscription  afforded  to  Paul  a  happy 
occasion  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel ;  and  those 
who  embraced  it  found  indeed  that  the  being 
whom  they  had  thus  "  ignorantly  worshipped,"' 
wis  the  one  only  living  and  true  God.' 

ALUKAH  (n^ty;  Sept  BSeAAa ;  Vulg. 
Sanguisuga  ;  A.  V.  '  Horse-leech')  occurs  only 
in  Prow  xxx.  15  (genus,  vermes  ;  order,  intesti- 
nata,  Linn.  Viviparous,  brings  forth  only  one 
offspring  at  a  time  :  many  species\  '  The  horse- 
leech '  is  properly  a  species  of  leech  discarded  for 
medical  purposes  on  account  of  the  coarseness  of 
its  bite.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  distinction  of 
tpecies  made  in  the  English  Bible. 

Although  the  Hebrew  word  is  translated  leech 
in  all  the  versions,  there  has  been  much  dispute 
whether  that  is  its  proper  meaning.  Against  the 
received,  translation,  it  has  been  urged  that,  upon 
an  examination  of  the  context  in  which  it  occurs, 
the  introduction  of  the  leech  seems  strange  :  that 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
its  '  tico  daughters,'  or  three,  as  the  Septuaginf, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  assign  to  it ;  and 
that,  instead  of  the  incessant  craving  apparently 
attributed  to  it,  the  leech  drops  off  when  rilled. 
In  order  to  evade  these  difficulties  it  has  been  at- 
tempted, but  in  vain,  to  connect  the  passage  either 
with  the  preceding  or  subsequent  verse.  It  .has 
also  been  attempted  to  give  a  different  sense  to 
the  Hebrew  word.  But  as  it  occurs  nowhere 
besides,  in  Scripture,  and  as  the  root  from  which 
it  would  seem  to  be  derived  is  never  used  as  a 
•verb,  no  assistance  can  be  obtained  from  the  Scrijv- 
rures  themselves  in  this  investigation.  Recourse  is 
therefore  had  to  the  Arabic.  The  following  is  the 
line  of  criticism  pursued  by  the  learned  Bochart 
{Uierozoicon,  a  Rosenmuller,  iii.  785,  &c).  The 
Arabic  word  for  leech  is  al«kah,  which  is  de- 
rived from  a  verb  signifying  to  hang  or  to  adhere 
to.  But  the  Hebrew  word,  alukah,  he  would  de- 
rive from  another  Arabic  roof,  aluk,  which  means 
'fate,  heavy  misfortune,  or  impending  calamity1  ; 
and  hence  he  infers  tha:  .alukah  properly  means 
destiny,  and  particular!)  the  necessity  of  dying 
which  attaches  to  every  man  by  the  decree  of 
God.  He  urges  that  it  is  not  strange  that 
offspring  should  be  ascribed  to  this  divine  ap- 
pointment, since,  in  Prov.  xxvii.  1,  offspring 
is  attributed  to  time,  a  day — '.Thou  knowest 
not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.'  And  the 
Hebrews  call  events  the  children  of  time.  We 
also  speak  of  the  womb  of  time.  Thus,  then, 
Bochart  considers  that  destiny,  or  the  divine  de- 
cree concerning  death,  is  here  personified  and 
represented  as  having  '  two  daughters  crying, 
give,  give;1  namely,  71Kt7,  Hades,  or  the  state 
of  departed  souls,  and  the  grave.  He  cites  Prov. 
xxvii.  2<i,  as   a   parallel    passage  :    '  Hell   (sheol) 

and  the  grave  are  never  full."  which  the  Vulgate 

renders  '  interims  el  perditio.1  Hence  he  sup- 
poses    that    sJicol    and     the    grave    are    the    two 

daughters  of  Alukah  or  Destiny  ;  each  cri<  - '  give' 

ut  the  same  moment  -  the  former  aNks  for  the  s()td, 
and  the  latter  for  the  body  of  man  in  death;  both 
are  insatiable,  for  both  involve  all  mankind  in  one 
common  ruin.  He  further  thinks  that  both  these 
are    called    daughters,  because  each    of    the  words 

i-;  of  the  feminine,  or,  at  most,  of  the  com- 
mon gender;  and  in  the  16  h  verse,  the  grave 
(sh«*olj    :s  specified  as  OOC  Of  he    '  things  that 


never  satisfied.'  In  furthe  confirmation  of  this 
view,  Bochart  cites  rabbinical  writers,  who  state 
tnat  by  the  word  alukah.  which  occurs  in  the 
dial  dee  paraphrase  on  the  Psalms,  they  under- 
stand destiny  to  be  signified ;  and  also  remark 
that  it  has  two  daughters — Eden  and  Gehenna, 
Paradise  and  Hell — the  former  of  whore  never 
has  enough  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous,  the  latter 
of  the  souls  of  the  wicked. 

In  behalf  of  the  received  translation,  it  is 
urged  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  all  the 
ancient  translators  should  have  confounded  alukah 
with  alakah ;  that  it  is  peculiarly  unlikely  that 
this  should  have  been  the  case  with  the  Septua- 
gint  translator  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  because 
it  is  believed  that  '  this  ranks  next  to  fiie  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  for  ability  and  fidelity 
of  execution ;'  and  that  the  author  of  it  must 
have  been  well  skilled  in  the  two  languages 
(Home's  Introduction,  ii.  43:  ed.  1S2S).  It  is 
further  pleaded  that  the  application  of  Arabic 
analogies  to  Hebrew  words  is  not  decisive ; 
and  finally,  that  the  theory  proposed  by  Bo- 
chart is  not  essential  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
passage.  In  the  preceding  verse  the  writer  (not 
Solomon — see  verse  1)  speaks  of  '  a  generation, 
whose  teeth  are  as  swords,  and  their  jaw-teeth  as 
knives  to  devour  the  poor  from  off"  the  earth,  and 
the  needy  from  among  men  ;'  and  then,  after  the 
abrupt  and  picturesque  style  of  the  East,  espe- 
cially in  their  proverbs,  which  is  nowhere  moie 
vividly  exemplified  than  in  this  whole  chapter,  the 
leech  is  introduced  as  an  illustration  of  the  covet- 
ousness  of  such  persons,  and  of  the  two  distin- 
guishing vices  of  which  it  is  the  parent,  avarice 
and  cruelty.  May  not  also  the  '  two  daughters 
of  the  leech,  crying,  Give,  give,'  be  a  figurative 
description  of  the  two  lips  of  the  creature 
these  it  has,  and  perfectly  formed),  which  are 
a  part  of  its  very  complicated  mouth  1  It  cer- 
tainly is  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  style  to  call  the 
offspring  of-  inanimate  things  davghters,  for  so 
branches  are  called  daughters  of  trees  Gen. 
xlix.  22— margin).  A  similar  use  of  the  word 
ifl  found  in  Eccles.  xii.  4,  '  All  the  daughters  of 
music  shall  be  brought  low.'  meaning  the  lips, 
front  teeth,  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  It  is 
well  remarked  by  Professor  Paxton,  that  '  this 
figurative  application  of  the  entire  genua 
cient  to  justify  the  interpret. iti.n.  The  leech,  as  a 
symbol,  in  use  among  rulers  (!f  every  class  and  in 
all  ages,  for  avarice,  rapine,  plunder,  rapa 
and  even  assiduity,  IS  too  well  known  to  need  .1- 
lustration'  (Plan".  Epidic.  art.  2;  Cicero,  ad  At- 
tic.;  Horace,  Are  Poet  176;  Theocritus,  Phar- 
maceut;  &c.  ike).— J.  P.  D. 

ALUSII  C^S?5  SePt  Atom's),  0Iie  °f  ,lie 
places  at  which  the  Hebrews  re-ted  on  their  way 
to  Mount  Sinai  (Num.  xwiii.  13).  It  was 
tween  Dophkah  and  Rephidim.  The  Jewish  Chro- 
nology (Seder  Olam  Rabba,  c.  •'».  p.  '21  n 
it  twelve  miles  from  the  former  and  eight  from 
the  latter  station.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  calls 
it  '  a  stron-  fort-.'  and  it  is  alleged  (upon  ai>  in- 
terpretation of  Exod.  \\i.  :i<>,  that  iii  Alusfa  the 
Sabbath  was  instituted,  and  the  f'n>f  Sabbath 
kept 
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w<is  the  chieftain,  or  Emir  (?|V?N,  Sept.  fry*fj.(&if, 
Auth.  V.  Duke),  of  an  Idmnaean  tribe  (Gen. 
xxxv  i.  16). 

AMALEKITES,  the  name  of  a  nation  inha- 
biting the  country  to  the  south  of  Palestine  be- 
tween Idumaea  and  Egypt,  and  to  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Seir.  'The  Amalekit.es 
dwell  in  the  land  of  the  south1  (333n  pSO, 
Num.  xiii.  29.).  'Saul  smote  the  Amalekites 
from  Havilah  until  thou  earnest  to  Shur,  that 
is  over  against  Egypt'  (1  Sam.  xv.  7).  'David 
went  up  and  invaded  the  Geshurites,  and  Gezrites, 
and  the  Amalekites,  for  those  nations  were  of 
old  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  as  thou  goest 
to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land  of  Egypt"  (3  Sam. 
xxvii.  8).  In  1  Chron.  ii,-.  42,  it  is  said  that 
the  sons  of  Simeon  went  to  Mount  Seir  and 
smote  the  rest  of  the  Amalekites  that  were  es- 
caped. According  to  Josephus  (Antiq.'xW.  2,§1) 
the  Amalekites  inhabited  Gobolitis  (72S.  Ps. 
Ixxiii.  8;  TefiaAa,  Faj3aAa,  Stephanus  Bvz.  ; 
r€0a\r]ur],  YafSaXiqvT),  Euseb.)  and  Petra,  and 
were  the  most  warlike  of  the  nations  in  those 
parts  :  o'l  re  tt\v  YofiofCinv  ko.1  ttjv  YLerpav  kixtoi- 
kovvtss.,  oi  KaXovvrai  jxkv  '  A/j.aX.7]  K?rai,  fxax^<^>- 
t<xtoi  5e  ruu  tKeTcr*  iOucou  vTvr\pxov.  In  another 
passage  he  says,  '  Aliphaz  had  five  legitimate 
sons,  Theman,  Omer,  Saphus,  Gotham,  and 
Kanaz ;  for  Amalek  was  not  legitimate,  but.  by  a 
concubine,  whose  name  was  Thamna.  These 
dwelt  in  #that  part  of  Idumeea  called  Gobolitis, 
and  that  called  Amalekitis,  from  Amalek  "  (A.ntiq. 
ii.  1) ;  and  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  them  as 
' reaching  from  Pelusium  of  Egypt  to  the  Red 
Sea  '  (Antiq.  vi.  7).  We  find,  also,  that  they  had 
a  settlement  in  that  part  of  Palestine  which  was 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Abdon,  one  of 
the  judges  of  Israel,  was  buried  in  Pirathon,  in 
the  land  of,  Ephraim,  in  the  mount  of  the  Ama- 
lekites, ''p^DJJn.  "li"Q.  In  Deborah's  triumphal 
ode  it.  is  said  p?DJD  t&h$  DY1DN  *?»,  '  out 
of  Ephraim  was  there  a  root  of  them  against 
Amalek  '  (Auth.  Vers.),  which  Ewald  (Die  Poe- 
tischen  Biicher  des  Alten  Bundes,  &c,  Got- 
tingen,  IS39,  Band.  i.  129)  translates  '  Von 
Efraim  die,  derm  Wurzel  ist  in  Amaleq,"1  '  of 
Ephraim  those  whose  root  is  in  Amalek,"  i.  e. 
die  Ephraimites  who  dwelt  in  the  mount  of  the 
Amalekites.  On  comparing  this  text  and  Joshua 
xvi.  10,  'they  drave  not  out  the  Canaanites  that 
dwelt  in  Gezer  ("IT!Q),  but  the  Canaanites  dwelt 
among  the  Ephraimites  unto  this  day ' — with 
I  Sam.  xxvii.  S,  'David  invaded  the  Geshurites, 
and  Gezrites,  and  the  Amalekites,'  &c, — it  seems 
mobable  that  the  Gezrites  (HT3)  were  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gezer  (")TJ)  (v.  Gesenius) :  but  in  that 
case  David  must  have  marched  northward  instead 
of  southward,  and  the  southern  position  of  the 
Amalekites  is  expressly  stated.  The  first  mention 
of  the  Amalekites  in  the  Bible  is  Gen.  xiv.  7; 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederates  ir'urned  and 
came  to  En-mishpat,  which  is  Kadesh.  and  smote 
all  the  country  of  the  Amalekites,  and  also  the 
Amorites  that  jwelt  in  Hazezon-tamar.'  From 
this  passage*  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Amale- 
kites existed  as  an  independent  nation  at  that 
time,  and  were,  therefore,  totally  distinct  from  the 
descendants  of  the  son  ofEliphaz  On  the  other 
band,  it  has  been  remarked  that  while  several  other 
UAtions  are  specified  ('the  Rephaims,  the  Zuzims, 
ttut  Kmims,'  v.  5,  '  the    lloiites,'  v.  6,  and   '  the 
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Amorites,"  v.  7),  the.pnrase  '  all  .the  country  o\ 
the  Amalekites'  0>p?Eyn  mfcTTO)   may  have 
been  used  by  the  sacred  historian  to  denote  the 
locality  not  then,  but  long  afterwards,  occupied 
by  the  posterity  of  Amalek  (Hengstenberg's  Die 
Authentic  des  Pe?itateuches,  Band  ji.. 305).    The 
LXX.    appear    to    have    read    *HKr?3,  all  the 
princes,  instead  of   \M&m?'2,    all    the    country, 
Kar€KO\l/au    iravras    robs    &.pxovras    ^A(xaXi\K;    a 
reading  which,  if  correct,  would  be  in  favour  of 
the  former  supposition.    Origen  savs  (In  Num<  r 
Homil.  xix.),  inter fecerunt  omnes  principes  Ama- 
lek. Rutinus's  Latin  version.     After  starting  the 
question,  whether  this  name  belonged  to  two  na- 
tions,   without   attempting   to  settle   if.   he   turns 
ofV   to  its    allegorical   interpretation   (Opera,    x. 
230,   Berol.    1S40).      The  Amalekites   were  the 
first  assailants  of  the  Israelites  after  their   passage 
through  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xvii.).     In  v.  13   it 
is    said    'Joshua    discomfited   Amalek    and   lax 
people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.'     Amalek  may 
here  be  employed  as  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the 
tribe,  as  Pharaoh  was  the  name  of  the  successive 
kings  of  Egypt,  and  in  this  case  the  words  must 
mean  the  prince  and  his  army.    But  if  '  Amalek  ' 
stand  for  the  nation,  '  his  people '  must  mean  their 
confederates.      It   has  been  thought  improbable 
that  in  so  short  a  period  the  descendants  of  Esau's 
grandson  could  have  been  sufficiently  numerous 
and  powerful   to  attack  the  host  of  Israel ;  but. 
within  nearly  the  same  period  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
had  increased  so  that  it  could  muster  40,500  men 
able  to  bear  arms,  and  Manasseh   32,200  :  and 
admitting  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites  an  extraor- 
dinary rate-of  increase  (Exod.  i.  12,  20),  still,  if 
we  consider  the  prostrating  influence  of  slavery  on 
the  national  character,  and  the  absence  of  warlike 
habits,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  comparatively 
small   band   of  marauders  would   be  a  very  for- 
midable foe  to  an  undisciplined  multitude,   cir- 
cumstanced as  the  Israelites  were,  in  a  locality  so 
adapted  to  irregular  warfare.     It  appears  too  that 
the  attack  was  made  on  the  most  defenceless  por- 
tion of  the  host.     '  Remember  (said  Moses)  what 
Amalek  did  unto  thee  by  the  way  when  ye  were 
come  forth  out  of  Egypt. ;  how  he  met.  thee  by  the 
way  and  smote  the  hindmost,  of  thee,  even  all  that 
were  feeble  behind  thee  (DvCTlDn  '■>    Sept.  kotti- 
u>vt€s,  Vulg.  lassi),  when    thou  wast  faint  and 
weary  '  (Deu't.  xxv.  17).     In  Balaam's  prophecy 
(Num.  xxiv.)  Amalek  is  denominated  '  the  first 
of  the  nations,"   CU  JVS?&n.     The  Targumists 
and  several  expositors,  both  Jewish  and  Christian, 
have  taken  this  to  mean  '  the  first  of  the  nations 
that,  warred  against  Israel '  (Marg.  reading,  Auth. 
Vers.).     But  it  appears  more  agreeable  to  the  an- 
tithetical character  of  Oriental  poetry  to  interpret 
it  of  the  rank  held  by  the  Amalekites  among  the 
surrounding  nations,  their  pre-eminence  as  a  war- 
like tribe,  here  contrasted  with  their  future  down- 
fall and    extinction.       Or  if  we  understand   the 
term  jViTfrsH,  of  priority  in  time,  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  nation,  this  would   become  a   striking  con- 
trast with   'his  latter  end'    (irWlN).     Ip    the 
Pentateuch  the  Amalekites  are   frequently   men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Canaanites  (Num. 
xiv.  25,  43,  45),  and,  in  the  hook  of  Judges,  with 
the   Moabites    and   Ammonites    (Judg.   iii.    13), 
with  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vi.  3;  vii    12:  '  Thrf 
Midianites,  and  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the    East  lay  along  in   the  valley   b\< 
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grasshoppers  for  multitude;  anil  their  camels 
were  without  number,  as  the  sand  by  the  sea-side 
for  multitude");  with  the  Kei.ites,  1  Sam.  xv.  6. 
By  divine  command,  as  a  retribution  for  their 
hostility  to  the  Israelites  on  leaving  Egypt 
(1  Sam.  xv.  2),  Saul  invaded  their  country  with 
an  army  of  210,000  men,  and  'utterly  destroyed 
(D'Hnn,  strangely  taken  for  a  proper  name  in 
the  Sept.  :  travra  t\>v  \abv  Kcd  'Iepuu.  direKTeivev) 
all  the  people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  ;'  but 
he  preserved  their  king  Agag  alive,  and  the  best 
of  trie  cattle,  and  by  this  act  of  disobedience 
forfeited  the  regal  authority  over  Israel.  Josephus 
grates  the  number  of  Saul's  army  to  be  400,000 
men  of  Israel  and  30,000  of  Judah.  He  also 
represents  Saul  as  besieging  and  taking  the  cities 
of  the  Amalekites,  'some  by  warlike  machines, 
some  by  mines  dug  underground,  and  by  building 
walls  on  the  outside;  some  by  famine  and  thirst, 
and  some  by  other  methods'  (A?itiq.  vi.  7.  §  2). 
About  twenty  years  later  they  were  attacked  by 
David  during  his  residence  among  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.).  It  is  said 'that  he  smote  the 
land  and  lei't  neither  man  nor  woman  alive :'  this 
language  must  be  taken  with  some  limitation,  for 
shortly  after  the  Amalekites  were  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  their  defeat  to  make  reprisals,  and 
burnt  Ziklag  with  fire  (I  Sam.  xxx. ).  David,  on 
his  return  from  the  camp  of  Achish,  surprised 
them  while  celebrating  their  success,  '  eating,  and 
drinking,  and  dancing,.'  and  '  smote  them  from 
twilight  even  unto  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
and  there  escaped  not  a  man  of  them  save  400 
young  men  which  rode  upon  camels,  and  lied  ' 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  17).  At  a  later  period,  we  find 
that  David  dedicated  to  the  Lord  the  silver  and 
gold  of  Amalek  and  other  conquered  nations 
(2  Sam.  viii.  12).  The  last  notice  of  the  Ama- 
lekites as  a  nation  is  in  1  Chron.  iv.  43,  from 
which  we  learn  that  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judah,  500  men  of  the  sons  of  Simeon  'went 
to  Mount  Seir,  and  smote  the  rest  of  the  Ama- 
lekites that  were  escaped." 

In  the  book  of  Esther,  Haman  is  called  the 
Agagite,  and  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  line  (Num.  xxiv.  7  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  8).  Jo- 
sephus says  that  he  was  by  birth  an  Amalekite 
(Antiq.  xi.  6,  §  5). 

The  editor  of  Calmet  supposes  that  there  were 
no  less  than  three  distinct  tribes  of  Amalekites. — 

1.  Amalek    the  ancient,  referred  to   in  Gen.  xiv. ; 

2.  A  tribe  in  the  region  east  of  Egypt,  between 
Egypt,  and  Canaan  (Exod.  xvii.  8;  1  Sam.  xv. 
&c.j ;  3.  Amalek,  the  descendant!  of  Eliphaz. 
No  such  distinction,  however,  appears  to  be 
made  in  the  Biblical  narrative;  the  national 
character  is  everywhere  (lie  same,  and  the  dif- 
ferent localities  in  which  we  lind  the  Ama- 
lekites may  be  easily  explained  by  their  habits, 
which  evidently  were  such  as  *»  long  to  a  warlike 
eoniade  people.  Le  Clerc  u.is  one  at  the  first 
critics  who  advocated  the  existence  of  more  than 

Amalek.  Hengstenberg  infers  from  t  Chron. 
iv.  1:1,  l>,  that  in  a  wider  sense  Amalekites  might 
be  '  onsjdi  n  'I  as  belonging  to  Idurosea,  and  u 
in  behalf  of  the  descent  of  the  Amalekires  from 
in"  ion  of  Eliphaz,  the  improbability  thai  a  ;  eirple 
who  acted  si  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Israeli tish 
history  should  bave  their  origin  concealed,  and 
oe,  as  be  terms  it, '  rytj/raArr^ros.  contrary  to  the 
whole  plan  of  the  Peatateucn1  (v.  Dit  .  i<  \henti*t 


&c,  ii.  303).     Arabian  writers  mention  , 
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an  aboriginal  tribe  of  their  country,  descended 
from  Ham  (Abulfeda  says  from  Shem),  and  more 
ancient  than  the  Ishmaelites.  They  also  give  tke 
same  name  to  the  Philistines  and  other  Canaanites, 
and  assert  that  the  Amalekites  who  were  con- 
quered'by  Joshua  passed  over  to  North  Africa. 
Philo  (Vita  Moysis,  i.  39)  calls  the  Amalekites 
who  fought  with  the  Isiaelites  on  leaving  Egypt, 
Phoenicians  (QoiviKes).  The  same  writer  inter- 
prets the  name  Amalek  as  meaning  'a  people 
that  licks  up  or  exhausts  :"  6  'A/j.a\riK,  os  kpnT)i/ev- 
srai  Kahs  £kXz'ixu>v  (Ley is  Alleyar.  iii.  66,  Lib. 
de  Miyr.Abr.  26,  Cony.  erud.  yrat.  11). — J.  E.  R. 

1.  AMANA  (FOpX),  a  mountain  mentioned 
in  Cant.  iv.  S.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be 
Mount  Amanus  in  Cilioia,  to  which  the  dominion 
of  Solomon  is  alleged  to  have  extended  northward. 
But  the  context,  with  other  circumstances,  leaves 
little  doubt  that  this  Mount  Amana  was  rather  the 
southern  part  or  summit  of  Anti-Libanus,  and 
was  so  called  perhaps  fiom  containing  the  sources 
of  the  river  Amana    [Ajbana]. 

2.  AMANA,  a  river  of  Damascus    TAbanaI. 

1.  AMARIAH  (finDX,  word  of  Jehovah  , 
Sept.  'Afxapla,  'Afiapizs),  mentioned  in  1  Chron. 
vi.  7,  in  the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Aaron  by 
his  eldest  son  Elaaxer.  He  was  the  son  of  Me- 
raioth  and  the  father  of  Ah  huh.  who  was  (not 
the  grandson  and  successor  of  Eli  of  the  same 
name,  but)  the  father  of  that  Zadok  in  whose 
person  Saul  restored  the  high-priesthood  to  the  line 
of  Eleazer.  The  years  during  which  the  younger 
line  of  Ithamar  enjoyed  the  pontificate  in  tlie 
persons  of  Eli.  Ahitub,  and  Abimelech  (who  was 
slain  by  King  Saul  ar  Nob)  doubtless  more  than 
cover  tlie  rime  of  Amaiiah  and  his  son  Ahitub  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  sufficiently  certain  tiiat  they 
never  were  high-priests  in  fact,  although  their 
names  are  given  to  carry  on  the  direct  line  o1 
succession  to  Zadok. 

2.  AMARIAH,  high-priest  at  a  later  period, 
the  son  of  A/.ariah,  and  also  father  of  a  second 
Ahitub  (1  Chron.  vi.  11).  In  like  manner,  in 
the  same  list,  there  are  three  high-priests  beaiing 
the  name  of  A/.ariah. 

3.  AMARIAH,  gieat-grandfafhei  of  the  prophe' 
Zephaniah    (Zepll.  i.  1). 

1.  AM  ASA    (Kp9J(,  a  burden;  Sept.  'Ajuetr 
(Tail),  son  of  Abigail,  a  sister  of  king  David.      Af 
his  name  does  not  occur    prior  to  Absalom  -  rebel 
lion  i  2  Sain.  xvii.  26),  he  must  have  been  neglected 
by  David  in  comparison  with  Juab  and  Abishai, 
the  sons  of  his  other  sister  Zeruiah,  \\  ho  had  b<  fore 
then    been    raised    to    great     power   and    intlui 
This  apparent  estrangement   may  perliaiM 
nected  with  the  fact  that  Abigail  had  married  an 
Ishmaelite  called  Jjether,  who  was  the  father  of 
Amasa,     This  is  the  more  likely,  as  the  fact  is 
pointedly    mentioned    (I    Chron.    ii.    17   . 
vertly  indicat<  3am.  xvii.  2-'>     whenevei 

name  <>t    Abigail    occurs,  when  ue  quite 

ignorant  who  was  the  husband  of  the  otl 

Zeruiah,    and     father    of    her    i! 

\\  e  may  thus  form  a  conjecture  of  the  ground i  on 
u  liicn  Amasa   ioii  lorn,  and  i ..- .    I   r 

command  of  the  rebel  a1  my.     I 
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by  his  cousin  Joab,  who  commanded  the  army  of 
David  This  transaction  appears  to  have  made 
David  sensible  of  the  neglect  with  which  Amasa 
had  been  treated  ;  and  he  eventually  offered 
him  not  only  pardon,  but  the  command  of  the 
aimy  in  the  room  of  Joab  (2  Sam.  xix.  13), 
whose  overbearing  conduct  had  become  intoler- 
able to  him,  and  to  whom  he  could  liot  entirely 
forgive  the  death  of  Absalom.  David,  however, 
was  too  good  a  soldier  himself  to  have  made  this 
offer,  had  not  Amasa,  notwithstanding  his  defeat, 
displayed  high  military  qualities  during  his  com- 
mand of  Absalom's  army.  But  on  the  breaking 
out  of  Sbeba's  rebellion,  Amasa  was  so  tardy  in 
his  movements  (probably  from  the  reluctance  of 
the  troops  to  follow  him),  that  David  despatched 
Abishai  with  the  household  troops  in  pursuit  of 
Sheba,  and  Joab  joined  his  brother  as  a  volunteer. 
When  they  reached  '  the  great  stone  of  Gibeon,' 
they  were  overtaken  by  Amasa  with  the  force  he 
had  been  aide  to  collect.  Joab  thought  this  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  so  dangerous 
a  rival,  and  immediately  executed  the  treacherous 
purpose  he  had  formed.  He  saluted  Amasa, 
asked  him  of  his  health,  and  took  his  beard  in  his 
right  hand  to  kiss  him,  wlnle  with  the  unheeded 
left  hand  he  smote  him  dead  with  his  sword. 
Joab  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
and  continued  the  pursuit  of  Sheba ;  and  such 
was  his  popularity  with  the  army,  that  David  was 
unable  to  remove  him  froiu  the  command,  or  call 
him  to  account  for  this  bloody  deed:  b.c.  102*2 
[Abneh.  ;  Absalom  ;  Joab]. 

2.  AMASA,  a  chief  of  Ephrairh,  who,  with 
others,  vehemently  resisted  the  retention  as  pri- 
soners of  the  persons  whom  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
had  taken  captive  in  a  successful  campaign 
against  Aliaz,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 

AMASAI,  the  principal  leader  of  a  consider- 
able body  of  men  from  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag.  The 
words  with  which  David  received  them  indicate 
some  apprehension,  which  was  instantly  dissipated 
by  a  fervent  declaration  of  attachment  from 
Amasai    (1  Chron.  xii.  16-18). 

AMATH,  Emath,  or  Hamath,  a  city  of  Syria; 
the  same  with  Emesa  on  the  Orontes  [Hamath], 

AMATH ITIS,  the  district  in  Syria  of  which 
Amath  or  Hamatji  on  the  Orontes  was  the  capital 
(1  Mace.  xii.  25)    [Hamath]. 

AM  ATHUS  {'A/xadovs),  a  fortified  town  beyond 
the  Jordan,  which  the  Onomast.  (s.  v.  ./Emeth) 
places  21  Roman  miles  south  of  Pella.  It  was  taken 
by  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  i.  4,  2; 
Aniiq.  xiii.  13,  5),  and  its  importance  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Gabinius  made  it  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  five  jurisdictions  ((rvvedpia)  into  which  he 
divided  the  country  (Antiq.  xiv.  5,  4  ;  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  8,  5).  Joseph  us  elsewhere  {Antiq.  xvii.  10,  6) 
mentions  that,  a  palace  was  burnt  eV  'A/madols  on 
the  Jordan,  which  was  probably  the  same  place. 

1.  AMAZIAH  (J1JVE&  strength  of  Jehovah; 

Sept.  'A/xecrmay ;  Vulg.  yimasias).  sun  of  Joash,  and 
eighth  king  of  Judah.  He  was  25  years  old  when 
lie  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  29  years — from 
j».c  N3S  to  B.C.  800.  He  commenced  his  sove- 
reignty by  punishing  the  murderers  of  his  father; 
and  it  is  mentioned  that  lie  respected  the  law  of 
Moses,  by  not  including  the  children  in  the  doom 


of  their  parents,  which  seems  to  show  that  a  conhnrj 
practice  had  previously  nxisted.  hi  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign  Amaziah  dtt**npted  to  reimjios* 
upon  the  Edomites  the  yoke  i»*  Judah,  which  they 
had  cast  off  in  the  time  of  Jenoram.  The  strength 
of  Edom  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  Amaziah  con- 
sidered the  unaided  strength  of  his  own  kingdom 
unequal  to  this  undertaking,  and  therefore  hired 
an  auxiliary  force  of  100,000  men  from  the  king 
of  Israel  for  100,000  talents  of  silver.  This  is  the 
first  example  of  a  mercenary  army  that,  occurs 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  It  did  not,  however, 
render  any  other  service  than  that  of  giving  Ama- 
ziah an  opportunity  of  manifesting  that  he  knew 
his  true  place  in  the  Hebrew  constitution,  as  the 
viceroy  and  vassal  of  the  king  Jehovah  [King]. 
A  prophet  commanded  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  to  send  back  the  auxiliaries,  on  the  ground 
that  the  state  of  alienation  from  God  in  which  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  lay,  rendered  such  assistance 
not  only  useless  but  dangerous.  The  king  obeyed 
this  seemingly  hard  command,  and  sent  the  men 
home,  although  by  doing  so  he  not  only  lost  their 
services,  but  the  100,000  talents,  which1  had  been 
already  paid,  and  incurred  the  resentment  of  the 
Israelites,  who  were  naturally  exasperated  at  the 
indignity  shown  to  them.  This  exasperation  they 
indicated  by  plundering  the  towns  and  destroying 
the  people  on  their  homeward  march. 

The  obedience  of  Amaziah  was  rewarded  by  a 
great  victory  over  the  Edomites,  ten  thousand  of 
whom  were  slain  in  battle  and  ten  thousand  more 
savagely  destroyed  by  being  hurled  down  from  the 
high  clifi's  of  their  native  mountains.  But  the 
Edomites  afterwards  were  avenged ;  for  among  the 
goods  which  fell  to  the  conqueror  were  some  of 
their  idols,  which,  although  impotent  to  deliver 
their  own  worshippers,  Amaziah  betook  himself 
to  worship.  This  proved  his  ruin.  Purled 
up  by  his  late  victories,  he  thought  also  of  re- 
ducing the  ten  tribes  under  his  dominion.  In  this 
attempt  he  was  defeated  by  king  Joash  of  Israel, 
who  carried  him  a  prisoner  to  Jerusalem.  Joash 
broke  down  great  part  of  the  city  wall,  plundered 
the  city,  and  even  laid  his  hands  upon  the  saoied 
things  of  the  temple.  He,  however,  left  Amaziah 
on  the  throne,  but  not  without  taking  hostages  for 
his  good  behaviour.  The  disasters  which  Ama- 
ziah's  infatuation  had  brought  upon  Judah  pro- 
bably occasioned  the  conspiracy  in  which  he  lost 
his  life.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  con- 
spiracy he  hastened  to  throw  himself  into  the 
fortress  of  Lachish  ;  but  he  was  pursued  and  slain 
by  the  conspirators,  who  brought,  back  his  body 
'  upon  horses '  to  Jerusalem  for  interment,  in  the 
royal  sepulchre  (2  Kings  xiv. ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.).  . 

2.  AMAZIAH,  the  priest,  of  the  golden  calves 
at  Bethel,  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  He  com- 
plained to  the  king  of  Amos's  prophecies  of  coming 
evil,  and  urged  the  prophet  himself  to  withdraw 
into  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  prophesy  there 
(Amos  vii.  10-17). 

AMBASSADOR.  The  relations  of  the  Hebrews 
with  foreign  nations  were  too  limited  to  afford 
much  occasion  for  the  services  of  ambassadors. 
Still,  the  long  course  of  their  history  affords 
some  examples  of  the  employment  of  such  func- 
tionaries, which  enable  us  to  discover  the  position 
which  they  were  considered  to  occupy.  Of  am- 
bassadors resident,  at  a  foreign  court  they  had,  of 
couise,  no  notion  ;  all  the  embassies  of  which  we 
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wad  being  'extraordinary,1  or  for  special  services 
and  occasions,  such  as  to  congratulate  a  king  on 
his  accession  or  victories,  or  to  condole  with  him 
in  his  troubles  (2  Sam.  viii.  15;  x.  2;  1  Kings  v.  1), 
to  remonstrate  in  the  case  of  wrong  (Judg.  si.  12), 
to  solicit  favours  (Num.  xx.  14),  or  to  contract 
alliances  (Josh.  ix.  3,  sqq. ;   1  Mace.  viii.  17). 

The  notion  that  the  ambassador  represented  the 
person  of  the  sovereign  who  sent  him,  or  the  dig- 
nity of  the  state  from  which  he  came,  did  not  exist 
in  ancient  times  in  the  same  sense  as  now.  He 
was  a  highly  distinguished  and  privileged  mes- 
senger, and  the  inviolability  of  his  person  (2  Saim 
x.  1-5)  was  rather  that  of  our  heralds  than  of 
or.r  ambassadors.  It  may  have  been  owing,  in 
gome  degree,  to  the  proximity  of  all  the  nations 
with  which  the  Israelites  had  intercourse,  that  their 
ambassadors  were  intrusted  with  few  if  any  dis- 
cretionary powers,  and  could  not  go  beyond  the 
letter  of  their  instructions.  In  general  their  duty 
was  limited  to  the  delivering  of  a  message  and 
the  receiving  of  an  answer ;  and  if  this  answer 
was  such  as  required  a  rejoinder,  they  returned  for 
fresh  instructions,  unless  they  had  been  authorized 
how  to  act  or  speak  in  case  such  an  answer  should 
be  given. 

The  largest  act  performed  by  ambassadors  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  treaty  of  alliance  con- 
tracted with  the  Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix.),  who  were 
supposed  to  have  come  from  '  a  far  country ;" 
and  Ihe  treaty  which  they  contracted  was  in 
agreement  with  the  instructions  with  which  they 
professed  to  be  furnished.  In  allowing  for  the 
effect  of  proximity,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  ancient  ambassadors  of  other  nations,  even 
to  countries  distant  from  their  own,  generally 
adhered  to  the  letter  of  their  instructions,  and  weie 
reluctant  to  act  on  their  own  discretion.  Generals 
of  armies  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with 
ambassadors  in  tins  respect. 
AMBER.     [Chasmil.] 

AMBIDEXTER,  one  who  can  use  the  left  hand 
as  well  as  the  right,  or,  more  literally,  one  whose 
hands  are  both  right  hands  It  was  long  sup- 
posed that  both  hands  are  naturally  equal,  and 
that  the  preference  of  the  right  hand,  and  com- 
parative incapacity  of  the  left,  are  the  result  of 
education  and  habit.  But  it  is  now  known 
that  the  difference  is  really  physical  (see  Bell's 
Bridgwater  Treatise  on  the  Hand),  and  that 
the  ambidexterous  condition  of  the  hands  is  not  a 
nat  i  ii ai  development. 

The  capacity  of  equal  action  with  both  hands 
was  highly  prized  in  ancient -times,  especially  in 
war.  Among  the  Hebrews  this  quality  seems  to 
have  been  most  common  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
,l^  all  the  persona  noticed  as  being  endued  with  it 
were  of  that  tribe.  By  comparing  Judg.  hi.  15, 
xx.  16,  with  1  Curon.  xii.  2,  we  may  gather  that 
the  persons  mentioned  in  the  two  tinnier  texts  as 
'  left-handed,'  weie  really  ambidexters.  In  the 
latter  texr  we  learn  that  the  Benjamites  who 
joined  Davidat  Ziklag  were  '  mighty  men,  helper* 
of  tii*%  war.  They  were  aimed  with  bows,  and 
could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in  hurl- 
i7i  [slingiri  ■- j  and  shooting  arrowa  out  of  a  bow.' 
There  were  thirty  of  them  :  and  as  they  appear  to 
aave  been  all  of  one  family,  it  m  Jit  almosl  seem  as 
if  die  greater  commonness  of  tin ,  power  among  the 
Benjamites  arose  from  its  I"  a  hereditary  pe- 
euliaiiiy  of  'citaii   farniliea  in  iliat  tiibe.   It  may 
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also  partly  havt  been  the  result  of  cultivation; 
for  although  the  left  hand  is  not  naturally  an 
equally  strong  and  ready  instrument  as  the  right 
hand,  it  may  doubtless  be  often  rendered  such  by 
earlv  and  suitable  training. 

AMBUSCADE  and  AMBUSH,  in  military 
phraseology,  are  terms  used  promiscuously,  though 
it  is  understood  that  the  first  more  properly  ap- 
plies to  the  act,  and  the  second  to  the  locality,  of 
a  stratagem  which  consists  mainly  in  the  con- 
cealment of  an  army,  or  of  a  detachment,  where 
the  enemy,  if  he  ventures,  in  ignorance  of  the 
measure,  within  the  sphere  of  its  action,  is  sud- 
denly taken  at  a  disadvantage,  and  liable  to  be 
totally  defeated.  The  principles  which  must 
guide  the  contrivers  of  an  ambuscade  have  been 
nearly  the  same  in  all  ages;  embracing  con- 
cealment from  the  observation  of  an  enemy  so  as 
to  create  no  suspicion;  a  position  of  advantage 
in  case  of  being  attacked  by  superior  forces,  and 
having  the  means  of  retreating,  as  well  as  of 
issuing  forth  to  attack,  without  impediment,  when 
the  proper  moment  is  arrived..  The  example  of 
Joshua  at  the  capture  of  Ai  shows  the  art  to  have 
been  practised  among  the  Jews  on  the  best  possible 
principles.  The  failure  of  a  first  attempt  was  sure 
to  produce  increased  confidence  in  the  assailed 
who,  being  the  armed,  but  not  disciplined,  inhabit 
ants  of  a  strong  place,  were  likely  not  to  be  under 
the  control  of  much  caution.  Joshua,  encamping 
within  sight,  but  with  a  valley  intervening,  when 
he  came  up  to  make  a  false  attack,  necessarily- 
appeared  to  disadvantage,  the  enemy  being  above 
him,  and  his  retreat  towards  his  own  camp  ren- 
dered difficult  by  its  being  likewise  above  him 
on  the  other  side,  and  both  sides  no  doubt  very 
steep,  as  they  are  in  general  in  the  hills  near 
Libanus.  His  men  therefore  lied,  as  directed,  not 
towards  the  north,  where  the  camp  was,  but  east- 
ward, towards  the  plain  and  desert;  while  in  the 
hills,  not  behind,  but  on  the  west  side,  lay  the 
ambuscade,  in  sufficient  force  alone  to  vanquish 
the  enemy.  This  body  of  Israelites  had  not  there- 
fore the  objectionable  route  to  take  from  behind 
the  city,  a  movement  that  must  have  been  seen 
from  the  walls,  and  would  have  given  time  to 
close  the  gates,  if  not  to  warn  the  citizens  back; 
but,  rising  from  the  woody  hills,  it  bad  the  short- 
est distance  to  pass  over  to  come  down  directly 
to  the  gate;  and,  if  an  accident  had  caused  fail- 
ure in  the  army  of  Joshua,  the  detachment  could 
not  itself  be  intercepted  before  reaching  the  camp 
of  the  main  body;  while  the  citizens  of  Ai.  pur- 
suing down  hill,  had  little  chance  of  returning 
up  to  the  gates  in  time,  or  of  being  in  a  condition 
to  make  an  effectual  onset.  This  example,  as  a 
military  operation,  may  be  cited  as  perfect  in  all 
its  details.  In  the  attempt  to  surprise  Shechem 
(Judg.  ix.  .50,  sqq.)  the  operation,  BO  far  as  it 
was  a  military  manunivre,  was  unskilfully  laid, 
although  ultimately  successful  in  consequent 
the  party  spiiit  within,  and  the  intelligence  which 
Abimelech  maintained  in  the  forties*. — C.  II.  S. 

AMEN  (IP?  ;  New  Test.  'AM7;*<>  This  word 
is  strictly  an  adjective,  signifying  'Jinn,  and, 
metaphorically,  'faithful.1  Tims  in  Rev.  iii. 
1  i.  our  Lord  ia  called  '  the  amen,  the 
and  true  witness.'  In  Isa.  lw.  16,  me  Beb. 
lias  '  the  God  of  amen,1   which  oui  cen« 

•  the  God  of  truth^  i.  e.  of fidelity.   In  its  ad- 
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verbial  sense  amen  means  certainly,  truly,  surely. 
It  is  used  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  by  way 
of  emphasis — rarely  in  the  Old  Test.  (Jer.  xxviii. 
6),  but  often  by  our  Saviour  in  the  New,  where 
it  is  commonly  translated  '  verily.''  In  John's 
gospel  alone  it  is  often  used  by  him  in  this  way 
double,  i.  e.  t  verily,  verily.'  In  the  end  of  a 
sentence  it  often  occurs  singly  or  repeated,  espe- 
cially at  the  end  of  hymns  or  prayers,  as  '  amen 
and  amen  '  (Ps.  xli.  II ;  lxxii.  19  ;  lxxxix,  53). 
The  proper  signification  of  it  in  this  position  is  to 
confirm  the  words  which  have  preceded,  and  in- 
voke the  fulfilment,  of  them:  'so  be  it,'  fiat ; 
Sept.  yevoiro.  Hence  in  oaths,  after  the  priest  has 
repeated  the  words  of  the  covenant  or  impreca- 
tion, all  those  who  pronounce  the  amen  bind 
themselves  by  the  oath  (Num.  v.  22 ;  Deut.  xxvii. 
15,  17;  Neh.  v.  13;  viii.  6;  I  Chron.  xvi.  36; 
comp.  Ps.  cvi.  48). 

AMETHYST  (T1D7CIK  ;  Sept.  'Aficdvtrros  ; 
Vulg.  Amethystus),  a  precious  stone,  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  the  ninth  in  the  breastplate  of  the 
high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii.  19;  xxxix.  12);  and 
the  twelfth  in  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem (Rev.  xxi.  20).  The  concurrence  of  various 
circumstances  leave  little  doubt  that  the  stone 
anciently  known  as  the  amethyst  is  really  de- 
noted by  the  Hebrew  word ;  and  as  the  stone  so 
called  by  the  ancients  was  certainly  that  which 
still  continues  to  bear  the  same  name,  their  iden- 
tity may  be  considered  as  established. 

The  transparent  gems  to  which  this  name  is 
applied  are  of  a  colour  which  seems  composed  of 
a  strong  blue  and  deep  red ;  and  according  as 
either  of  these  prevails,  exhibit  different  tinges  of 
purple,  sometimes  approaching  to  violet,  and 
sometimes  declining  even  to  a  rose  colour.  From 
these  differences  of  colour  the  ancients  distin- 
guished five  species  of  the  amethyst :  modern 
collections  afford  at  least  as  many  varieties,  but 
they  are  all  comprehended  under  two  species, 
the  Oriental  Amethyst  and  the  Occidental  Ame- 
thyst. These  names,  however,  are  given  to 
stones  of  essentially  different  natures;  which 
were,  no  doubt,  anciently  confounded  in  the 
same  manner.  The  Oriental  amethyst  is  veiy 
scarce,  and  of  great  hardness,  lustre,  and  beauty. 
It  is  in  fact  a  rare  variety  of  the  adamantine 
spar,  or  corundum.  Next  to  the  diamond,  it  is 
the  hardest  substance  known.  It  contains  about 
90  per  cent,  of  alumine,  a  little  iron,  and  a  little 
silica.  Of  this  species,  emery,  used  in  cutting 
and  polishing  glass,  &c,  is  a  granular  variety. 
To  this  species  also  belongs  the  sapphire,  the 
most  valuable  of  gems  next  to  the  diamond ; 
and  of  which  the  Oriental  amethyst  is  merely 
a  violet  variety.  Like  other  sapphires,  it  loses 
its  colour  in  the  fire,  and  comes  out  with  so 
much  of  the  lustre  and  colour  of  the  diamond, 
that  the  most  experienced  jeweller  may  be  de- 
ceived by  it. 

The  more  common,  or  Occidental  amethyst,  is  a 
variety  of  quartz,  or  lock  crystal,  and  is  found  in 
various  forms  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  as 
India,  Siberia,  Sweden,  Germany,  Spain;  and 
even  in  England  very  .beautiful  specimens  of 
tolerable  hardness  have  been  discovered.  This 
also  loses  its  colour  in  the  fire. 

Amethysts  were  much  used  by  the  ancients 
foe  iings  and  cameos  j   and  the  mason  given  by 


Pliny — because  they  were  easily  cut — 'sculptuH* 
faciles '  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii.  9),  shows  that  the 
Occidental  species  is  to  be  understood.  The 
ancients  believed  that  the  amethyst  possessed  the 
power  of  dispelling  drunkenness  in  those  who  wore 
or  touched  it,  and  hence  its  Greek  name  ('  ab  a  pri- 
vativo  et  fj.edvoj  ebrius  sum' — Martini,  Excurs.  p. 
158).  In  like  manner,  the  Rabbins  derive  its 
Jewish  name  from  its  supposed  power  of  procuring 

dreams  to  the  wearer,  D^PI  signifying  l  to  dream  ' 
(Bruckmann,  Abhandlung  von  der  Edelsteine ; 
Hill's  Theophrastus,  notes ;  Bochart,  Hieroz. ; 
Hillier,  Tract,  de  xii.  Gemmis  in  Pector.  Pontif. 
Hebreeorwn  ;  Winer,  Biblisches  Reahcorterbuch  ; 
Rosenmuller,  Mineralogy,  fyc.  of  the  Bible). 

1.  AMINADAB    (XWS&  famulus  princi- 

pis ;  Sept.  '  AixivahafS),  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
David  and  of  Christ  (Matt.  i.  4).  He  was  the 
son  of  Aram,  and  the  father  of  Naasson,  and  of 
Elisheba,  who  became  the  wife  of  Aaron  (Exod. 
vi.  23). 

2.  AMINADAB,  in  Cant.  vi.  12.  The  cha- 
riots of  this  Aminadab  are  mentioned  as  pro- 
verbial for  their  swiftness.  Of  himself  we  know 
nothing  more  than  what  is  here  glanced  at,  from 
which  he  appears  to  have  been,  like  Jehu,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  charioteers  of  his  day.  In 
many  MSS.  the  Hebrew  term  is  divided  into  two 
words  n'HJ  ^Oy,  Ami  nadib ;  in  which  case,  in- 
stead of  the  name  of  a  person,  it  means  f  of  my 
willing,'  or  '  loyal  people.'  This  division  has  been 
followed  in  the  Syriac,  by  the  Jews  in  their  Spanish 
version,  and  by  many  modern  translators ;  but, 
taken  in  this  way,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any 
satisfactory  meaning  to  the  passage.  See  Good's 
Sony  of  So?igs,  note  on  vi.  12. 

AMIR  ("VDX  ;    Sept.  eV  &Kpov  ueTtwpov   in 
Isa.  xv ii.  6,  and  ol  'A/xoppcuoi  in  ver.  9 ;  Vulg.  su?n- 
mitate  rami;   Auth.  Yers.  *  uppermost  bough').  ' 
The  word  occurs  only  in  Isa.  xvii.  6. 9.   It  has  be^n 

usual  to  derive  it  from  the  Arabic  ♦•el.  and  to 
take  its  signification  from^n**^  which  means  a 

general,  or  Emir,  and  hence,  in  tne  present  text,  the 
higher  or  upper  branches  of  a  tree.  Gesenius  admits 


that  this  interpretation  is  unsatisfactory;  and  Lee, 
■who  regards  it  as  very  fanciful,  endeavours  (Lex.  in 
voce)  to  establish  that  it  denotes  the  caul  or  sheath 
in  which  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm  is  enveloped. 
According  to  this  view  he  translates  the  verse  thus: 
'  Two  or  three  berries  in  the  head  (or  upper  i  ait) 
of  the  caul  (or  pod',  properly  sheath),  four  or  five 
in  its  fissures.'1  On  this  he  remarks  :  '  >p}/D  sig- 
nifies any  fissure,  and  is  also  applied  to  those  (if 
rocks.  If,  therefore,  the  word  *VDK  signifies  this 
caul  or  pod,  the  word  P^D,  in  the  following 
context,  applies  well  to  its  opening,  but  is  quite 
unintelligible  in  any  other  sense.'  This  is  at 
least  ingenious;  and  if  it  be  admitted  as  a  sound 
interpretation  of  a  passage  confessedly  difficult, 
this  text  is  to  be  regarded  as  affording  the  only 
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scriptural  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  firoi  -  of  the 
date-palm  is,  during  its  growth,  contain  ?d  in  a 
sheath,  which  rends  as  the  fruit  ripens,  and  at 
first  partially,  and  afterwards  more  fully,  exposes 
its  precious  contents    [Pai.m]. 

AMMAN.     [Rabbah.] 

AMMON.     [Nc  Ammon.J 

AMMONITES  (])®V  *3f,  DtflBg ;  Sept. 
viol  'A/u/nav,  ,AiAuai''iTa.i).  the  descendants  of  the 
younger  son  of  Lot.  ((tcu.  xix.  38).  They  ori- 
ginally occupied  a  tract  of  country  east,  of  the 
Amorites,  and  separated  from  the  Moabites  by 
the  river  Anion.  It  was  previously  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  gigantic  race  called  Zamzummius 
(I)eut.  ii.  20),  '  but  the  Lord  destroyed  them 
before  the  Ammonites,  and  they  succeeded  them 
and  dwelt  in  their  stead.'  The  Israelites,  on 
reaching  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land,  were 
commanded  not  to  molest  the  children  of  Ammon, 
for  the  sake  of  their  progenitor  Lot.  But,  though 
thus  preserved  from  the  annoyance  which  the 
passage  of  such  an  immense  host  through  their 
country  might  have  occasioned,  they  showed 
them  no  hospitality  or  kindness;  they  were  there- 
fore prohibited  from  'entering  the  congregation 
of  tbe  Lord'  (*".  e.  from  being  admitted  into  the 
civil  community  of  the  Israelites)  'to  the  tenth 
generation  tot  ever'  (I)eut.  xxiii.  3).  This  is 
evidently  intended  to  be  a  perpetual  prohibition, 
and  was  so  understood  by  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
xiii.  1).  The  first  mention  of  their  active  hos- 
tility against  Israel  occurs  in  Judges  iii.  13 : 
'  The  king  of  Moab  gathered  unto  him  the  chil- 
dren of  Amnion  and  Amalek,  and  went  and 
smote  Israel.'  About  110  years  later  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  children  of  Israel  forsook  Jehovah 
and  served  the  gods  of  various  nations,  including 
those  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  the  anger 
of  Jehovah  was  kindled  against  them,  and  he 
sold  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and 
of  the  children  of  Ammen.  The  Ammonites 
crossed  over  the  Jordan,  and  fought  with  Judah, 
Benjamin,  and  Kphrahm.  so  that  '  Israel  was  sore 
distressed.'  In  answer  to  Jephthah's  messengers 
fJudt^.  xi.  12),  the  king  of  Ammon  charged  the 
Israelites  with  having  taken  away  that  part  of  his 
territories  which  lay  between  the  rivers  Anion 
and  Jabok,  which,  in  Joshua  xiii.  25,  is  called 
■  tialf  the  laud  of  the  children  of  Ammon,'  but 
was  in  the  jxissession  of  the  Amorites  when  the 
Israelites  invaded  it;  and  this  fact  was  uiged  by 
Jephthah,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  charge  was 
ill-founded.  Jephthah  'smote  them  from  Aroer 
to  Minnith.  even  twenty  cities,  with  a  \erv  gieat 
slaughter'  (Judg.  xi.  33;  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  7). 
The  Ammonites  were  Again  signally  defeated  by 
Saul  rn.v..  1095)  rl  Sam.  xi.lli,  and.  Recording 
to  Josephus,  their  King  Nahash  was  hlain  .\>iti<j. 
vi.  5).  His  successor,  who  bore  the  same  name, 
was  a  fHend  Of  David,  and  died  some  yean  after 

bis  accession  to  the  throne.  In  consequence  of 
the  gross  insult  offered  to  David's  ambassadors  by 
his  son  Hanun  (2  Sam.  x.  \  •,  Joseph.  Antiq.  vii. 
6  ,  a  wax  ensued,  in  which  the  Ammonites  •,. 
defeated,  and  their  allies  the  Syrians  were  so 
daunted  'that  they  feared  to  help  the  children 
of  Amnion  any  more'  C'Sain,  x.  10).  In  the 
following  year  David  took  their  metropolis.  Kab- 
bah, and  great  ahund  nice  of  spoil,  which  is  pro- 
bably mentioned   by  anticipation   in  2  Sam.  \  iii. 
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12  (2  Sam.  x.  14;    xii.  26-31;    Josef  h.  Aniiq 
vii.  7).     In  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (b.c.  896) 
the  Ammonites  joined   with    the    Moabites  and 
other  tribes  belonging  to  Mount  Sen,*  to  invade 
Judah ;  but,  by  the  divine  intervention,  were  led 
to    destroy   one   another.      Jehoshaphat   and   his 
people  were  three  days  in  gathering  the  spoil  (2 
Chron.  xx.   25).     The  Ammonites    'gave' gifts" 
to  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  8),  and  paid  a  tribute 
to  his  son  Jotham  for  three  successive  years,  con- 
sisting of  100  talents  of  silver,  1000  measures  of 
wheat,  and  as  many  of  barley.     When  the  two 
and  a  half  tribes  were  carried  away  captive,  the 
Ammonites  took  possession  of  the  towns  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Jerem.  xlix.  1).     'Bands  of 
the  children  of  Amnion '   and    of   other  nations 
came  up  with  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Jerusalem 
(b.c.  607),  and  joined  in   exulting  over  its  fall 
(Ezek.  xxv.  3,  6).    Yet  they  allowed  some  of  the 
fugitive  Jews  to  take  refuge  among  them,  and 
even  to   intermarry  (Jer.  xl.  11  ;  Neh.  xiii.  13). 
On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  the  Am- 
monites  manifested    their   ancient   hostility    by 
deriding  and  opposing  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Neh.  iv.  3,  7,  8).  Both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
expressed    vehement    indignation    against    those 
Jews  who  had  intermarried  with  the  heathen,  and 
thus  transgressed  the  divine  command  (Deut.  vii. 
3  ;  Ezra  x.  ;   Neh.  xiii.  25).     Judas  Maccabaeus 
(b.c.  164)  fought  many  battles  with  the  Ammo- 
nites, and  took  Jazer  with  the  towns  belonging 
to  it :  ttjv  'la£r?p  koX  ras  duyarepas  avrrjs.  Justin 
Martyr  afiirms  that  in  his  time  the  Ammonites 
were  numerous  :  'A/uavirow  eari  vvv  -rroAv  -rrAvdos 
(Dial,  cxim  Tryph.  §  119).   Origen  sjieaks  of  their 
country    under     the     general     denomination    of 
Arabia.     Josephus  says   that  the   Moabites  and 
Ammonites    were     inhabitants     of    Cude-Svrm 
(Antiq.  \.  11,  §5). 

Their  national  idol  was  Molech  or  Mil  com, 
whose  worship  was  introduced  among  the  Israel- 
ites by  the  Ammonitish  wives  of  Solomon  (1 
Kings  xi.  5,7);  and  the  high  places  built  by 
that  sovereign  forthis  'abomination  '  were  not  de- 
stroyed till  the  reign  of  Josiah  (b.c  610)  2 
Kin^s  xxiii.  13). 

Besides    Nahash  and  Hanun,  an   Ammonitish 

*  In  2  Chron.  xx.  1,  it  is  said,  '  It  came  to 
pass  after  this  also,  that  the  children  of  Moat)  and 
the  children  of  Amnion,  and  irith  them  [other'] 
beside  the  Ammonilt s,  came  against  Jehoshaphat 
to  battle.'  Auth.  Vers.  D^TOnrD  would  be 
correctly  translated  i  part  (or  some)  of  the  Am- 
moniteSf  as  in  Exod.  xvii.  5,  ^pTD.  ' some  of 
the  elders y  2  Sam.  xi.  17;  Gen.  xxxui.  15, 
DJfTPjD.   'some  of  the  /<  ihe 

children  of  Amnion  had  already  been  mentioned, 
a  doubt  arises  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  present 
reading.  As  the  inhabitants  of  .Mount  Seir  are 
joined    with    the    Moabites    and    Ammonites,    ill 

verses  10,  'i'i.  23.  possibly  the  word  D^DlNnE, 
'  tome  "f   the    Ed  Itood    in    the   original 

text,  or.  by  a  slight  transposition  of  two  letfa 

we  I     D^iyOnO.     •  SOOIS    o\'    the     Mc- 

hnnims  ;'    Sept.    fc    to>v    MircuW,    a    bribe    men- 
tioned   in   '1   Chron.  x.w  i.  7,    tnl    toivs    Mu\i. 
In  the  Mb  verSO,  for' the  Ammonites   gave  glA*/ 
the     Sept,     readl     tfiajKav    ol     Miyatui     Suiu:     r. 
Maurer,  Commentarius  Grammatics  •>  m 

1  i.  21t). 
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king  Baalis  (DvJJQ  ;  Sept.  BeAet<r<ra  and  BeKirrd) 
is  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xl.  14).  Sixteen 
manuscripts  read  DvV2,  Baalim;  and  Joseph  us, 
BactAe;/x  (Antiq.  x.  9,  §  3). 

In  the  writings  of  the*  prophets  terrible  denun- 
ciations are  uttered  against  the  Ammonites  on 
account  of  their  rancorous  hostility  to  the  people 
of  Israel ;  and  the  destruction  of  their  metropolis, 
Rabbah,  is  distinctly  foretold  (Zeph.  ii.  8 ;  Jer. 
xlix.  1-6;  Ezek.  xxv.  1-5,  10;  Amos  i.  13-15). 
These  passages  will  be  more  properly  noticed 
under  the  article  Rabbah. — J.  K.  R. 

AMNON  (jUPK,  faithful),  the  eldest  son  of 
David,  by  Ahinoam  of  Jezreel.  '  He  was  born  at 
Hebron,  about  b.c.  1056.  He  is  only  known  for 
his  atrocious  conduct,  towards  his  half-sister  Tamar, 
which  his  full-brother  Absalom  revenged  two  years 
after,  by  causing  him  to  be  assassinated  while  a 
guest  at  his  table,  in  b.c.  1032  (2  Sam.  xiii.) 
[Absalom]. 

AMOMUM  (afjuo/iov).  This  word  is  only 
found  in  Rev.  xviii.  13,  and  is  even  there  omitted 
in  some  MSS.,-  probably  from  the  komoeoteleuton. 
It  denoted  an  odoriferous  plant  or  seed,  used  in 
preparing  precious  ointment.  It  differed  from  the 
modern  amomum  of  the  druggists,  but  the  exact 
species  is  not  known  (see  Schieusner"s  and  Robin- 
eon's  Greek  Lexicons).  «* 

AMON  (PON,  Jer.  xlvi.  25)  is  the  name  of 
an  Egyptian  god,  in  whom  the  classical  writers 
unanimously  recognise  their  own  Zeus  and  Ju- 
piter. The  primitive  seat  of  his  worship  appears 
to  have  been  at  Meroe,  from  which  it  descended 
to  Thebes,  and  thence,  according  to  Herodotus 
(ii.  51),  was  transmitted  to  the  Oasis  of  Siwah 
and  to  Dodona ;  in  all  which  places  there  were 
celebrated  oracles  of  this  god.     His  chief  temple 


and  oracle  in  Egypt,  however,  were  at  Thebes,  a 
city  peculiarly  consecrated  to  him,  and  which  is 
probably  meant  by  the  No  and  No  Amoii  of  tne 
prophete.  He  is  generally  represented  on  Egyptian 
monuments  by  the  seated  figure  of  a  man  with  a 
ram's  head,  or  by  that  of  an  entire  ram,  and  of 
a  blue  colour.  In  honour  of  him,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  riiebaid  abstained  from  the  flesh  of  sheep, 
Out  they  annually  sacrificed  a  ram  to  him  anil 
dressed  his  image  in  the  hide.  A  religious  reason 
for  that  ceremony  is  assigned  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
42);  but  Diodorus  (iii.  72)  ascribes  his  wearing 
horns  to  a  more  trivial   cause.     There  appears  ro 
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be  no  accoun  xf  the  manner  in  which  hisoiacmat 
responses  were  given ;  but  as  a  sculpture  at 
Qarnfiq,  which  Creuzer  has  copied  from  the  De- 
scription d'Egypte,  repr esents  his  portable  taber- 
nacie  mounted  on  a  boat  and  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  forty  priests,  it  may  be  conjectured, 
from  the  resemblance  between  several  features  of 
that  representation  and  the  description  of  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Diodorus,  xvii.  50, 
that  his  responses  were  communicated  by  some 
indication  during  the  solemn  transportation  of 
his  tabernacle. 

As  for  the  power  which  was  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  Amon,  Macrobius  asserts  (Saturnal. 
i.  21)  that  the  Libyans  adored  the  setting  sun 
under  that  of  their  Ammon  ;  but  he  points  to  the 
connection  between  the  ram's  horns  of  the  god 
and  Aries  in  the  Zodiac.  Jablonski,  however, 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  Amon  r<  presented 
the  sun  at  the  vernal  equinox  (Pantheon,  i.  165, 
sqq.).  This  again  has  been  questioned  by  Jo- 
mard  (in  the  Descript.  d Egypte),  who  maintains 
that  the  ancient  vernal  equinox  was  in  Taurus, 
and  considers  Amon  to  denote  the  overflow  of  the 
Nile  at  the  au.tumnal  equinox.  The  precise 
ground  of  this  objection  is  not  apparent ;  for  the 
Egyptian  year  was  movable,  and  in  every  1 1 9 
years  the  vernal  equinox  must  have  fallen  in  a 
different  sign  of  the  Zodiac  (Ideler,  Handbuch 
der  Chronologic,  i.  94).  But  Creuzer  (Symbolik, 
ii.  205)  still  adheres  to  Jablonski's  opinion;  and 
the  fact  that  Anion  bears  some  relation  to  the  sun 
seems  placed  beyond  doubt  by  enchorial  inscrip- 
tions, in  which  Amon  Ra  is  found,  Ra  meaning  sun 
(Kosegarten,  De  Prisca  JEgyptiorum  Literatura, 
p.  31).  F.  S.  de  Schmidt  also,  in  his  essay  De 
Zodiaci  Origine  sEgyptia,  p.  33,  sqq.  (inserted  ir 
his  Opuscula  quibus  lies  JEgyptiaca;  illustrantw , 
Carolsruha?,  1765),  endeavours  by  other  argu- 
ments to  prove  the  connection  between  Amon  and 
Aries.  In  doing  this  he  points  out  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  festival  of  Amon,  and  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  ram,  with  the  period  and  with  the  kind  of 
offering  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  as  if  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Paschal  lamb  was  in  part  nitended  to 
separate  the  Jews  more  entirely  from  the  Egyp- 
tians. For  this  he  not  only  cites  the  passage  of 
Tacitus,  cwso  ariete  velut  in  contumeliam  Ham- 
monis  (Hist.  v.  4),  but  adduces  an  extract  to  the 
same  effect  from  Rabbi  Abiah.  Seba ;  Biilir,  how- 
ever (in  his  Symbolik  des  Mosuischen  Cultus,  ii. 
641),  when  objecting  to  Baur's  attempt  to  draw  a 
similar  parallel  between  the  festival  of  Amon  and 
the  Passover,  justly  remarks  that  the  Hebrew  text, 
besides  allowing  the  Paschal  offering  to  be  a  kid, 
always  distinguishes  between  a  male  lamb  and  a 
ram,  and  that  the  latter  is  not  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Passover  (Ibid,  p.  296). 

The  etymology  of  the  name  is  obscure.  Eus- 
tallnus  says  that,  according  to  some,  the  word 
means  shepherd...  JablonsK:  proposed  an  etymology 
by  which  it  would  signify  producing  light ;  and 
Champollion,  in  bis  latest  interpretation,  assigned 
it  the  sense  of  hidden.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  pointed  Hebrew  text,  correctly  represents  the 
Egyptian  name  of  the  god,  and,  besides  what  may 
be  gathered  from  the  forms  of  the  name  in  the 
classical  writers,  Kosegarten  argues  that  the  en- 
chorial Amu  was  pronounced  Amon,  because 
names  in  which  it  forms  a  part  are  so  written  ia 
Greek,  as  ' ' hy.ovpour6v8^p.     Moreover,  'Afxwv  and 
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Auovi'  are  found  in  Iamblicus  and  Plutarch; 
and  the  latter  expressly  says  that  the  Greeks 
changed  the  native  name  into  "A/j.jj.ow. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  name  of 
this  god  really  occurs  in  the  passage  'Behold,  I 
will  visit  Amon  of  No,'  in  Jer.  xlvi.  25.  The 
context  and  all  internal  grounds  are  in  favour  of 
this  view.  The  Sept.  has  rendered  it  by  'Aixfx'Jov, 
as  it  lias  also  called  No,  in  Ezek.  xxx.  14,  Ai6cr- 
ttoXis.  The  Peshito  likewise  takes  it  as  a  pro- 
per name,  as  \)1DH  does  not  exist  in  Syriac  in  the 
signification  which  it  bears  as  a  pure  Hebrew  word. 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  and  the  Vulgate,  how- 
ever, have  rendered  the  passage  'the  multitude  of 
Alexandria.'  The  reason  of  their  taking  f)DX 
to  mean  'multitude'  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
fact  that,  in  Ezek.  xxx.  15,  we  read  jlftn, 
which  does  bear  that  sense.  Nevertheless,  modern 
scholars  are  more  disposed  to  emend  the  latter 
reading  by  the  former,  and  to  find  Amon,  the 
Egyptian  god.  in  both  places. — J.  N. 

AMON  (P^X,  artificer'),  son  of  Manasseh,  and 
fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  who  began  to  reign  b.c. 
f>44,  and  reigned  two  years.  He  appears  to  have 
derived  little  benefit  from  the  instructive  example 
which  the  sin,  punishment,  and  repentance  of  his 
father  offered ;  for  he  restored  idolatry,  and  again 
set  up  the  images  which  Manasseh  had  cast  down. 
He  was  assassinated  in  a  court  conspiracy;  but 
the  people  put  the  regicides  to  death,  and  raised 
to  Uie  throne  his  son  Josiah,  then  but  eight  years 
old  (2  Kings  xxi.  19-26  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  21-25). 

AMORITES  (nb^ri;  Sept.  'Afiop^ahi), 
the  descendants  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan : 
*")foN ;  Sept  rhu  'A/xoppaTov ;  Auth.  Vers,  the 
Emorite.  They  were  the  most  powerful  and  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Canaanitish  nations.  We  find 
them  first  noticed  in  Gen.  xiv.  7 — 'the  Amorites 
that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-tamar,'  "IDH  [WR,  the 
cxdting  of  the  palm-tree,  afterwards  called  En- 
gedi,  "Hj'fy,  fountain  of  the  kid,  a  city  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judaea  not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea. 
In  the  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  21),  the 
Amorites  are  specified  as  one  of  the  nations  whose 
country  would  be  given  to  his  posterity.  But  at 
that  time  three  confederates  of  the  j)atriarch  be- 
longed  to  this  tribe;  Mamie,  Aner,  and  Eshcol 
(Gen.  xiv.  13,  21).  When  the  Israelites  were 
about  to  enter  the  promised  land,  the  Amorites 
occupied  a  tract  OB  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 
That  part  of  their  territories  which  lay  to  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  was  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  They  were 
under  two  kings — Sihon,  king  of  Ileshbon  (fre- 
quently called  king  of  the  Amorites),  and  Qg, 
king  ofBashan,  who  '  dwelt  at  Ashtaroth  [and] 
in  [at]  Edrei,'  *jms13  mncys  (Deut  i.  4, 
compared  with  Josh.  xii.  1;  xiii.  12).  Before 
lucidities  commenced  messengers  were  sent  to 
Sihon,  requesting  permission  to  pass  through  his 
land  ;  but  Sihon  refused,  and  came  to  Jahazand 
fought  with  Israel;  and  Israel  smote  bim  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  possessed  his  land  from 
Amon  (Modjeb)  onto  Jabbok  (Zerka)  (Num. 
x\i.  21 1.  Og  also  gare  battle  to  the  Israelii 
Edrei,  and  was  totally  defeated.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Vi,  five  kings  of  the  Amorites,  whose  do- 
minions lay  within  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of 
ludah,  leagued  to  ether  to  wreal  vengeance  un 
♦he  Gibtonites  for  having  mad*  a  lei  irate  peace 


with  the  invaders.  Joshua,  on  being  apprised  of 
their  design,  marched  to  fi-ibeon  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter  Josh.  x.  10).  Another 
confederacy  was  shortly  after  formed  on  a  still 
larger  scale;  the  associated  forces  are  described 
as  '  much  people,  even  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea- 
shore in  multitude,  with  horses  and  chariots  very 
many'  (Josh.  xi.  4).  Josephus  says  that  they 
consisted  of  300,000  armed  foot-soldiers,  10,000 
cavalry,  and  20,000  chariots  (Antiq.  v.  1). 
Joshua  came  suddenly  upon  them  by  the  waters 
of  Merom  (the  lake  Samachonites  of  Josephus, 
Antiq.  v.  6,  §  1,  and  the  modem  Bahrat-al- 
HuleJ,  and  Israel  smote  them  until  they  left 
none  remaining  (Josh,  xi.  8).  Still,  after  their 
severe  defeats,  the  Amorites,  by  means  of  their 
war-chariots  and  cavalry,  confined  the  Danites  toi 
the  hills,  and  would  not  sutler  them  to  settle  in 
the  plains :  they  even  succeeded  in  retaining 
possession  of  some  of  the  mountainous  parts 
'  The  Amorites  would  (yW  obstinaverunt  ze, 
J.  H.  Michaelis)  dwell  in  Mount  Heres  in  Aija« 
Ion,  and  in  Shaalbim,  yet  the  hand  of  the  hou.se 
of  Joseph  prevailed,  so  that  they  became  tribu- 
taries. And  the  coast  of  the  Amorites  was  f'roir 
the  going  up  to  Akrabbim,  CQ^py  7w))D  (the 
steep  of  Scorpions)  from  the  rock  and  upwards ' 
(Judg.  i.  31-36).  It  is  mentioned  as  an  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  that  in  the  days  of  Samuel 
there  was  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Amorites 
(1  Sam.  vii.  14).  In  Solomon's  reign  a  tribute 
of  bond-service  was  levied  on  the  remnant  of  the 
Amorites  and  other  Canaanitish  nations  (1  Kings 
ix.  21  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  8\ 

A  discrepancy  has  been  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween Deut.  i.  44,  and  Num.  xiv.  45,  since  in  the 
former  the  Amorites  are  said  to  have  attacked  the 
Israelites,  and  in  the  latter  the  Amah-kites ;  the 
obvious  explanation  is,  that  in  the  first  passage 
the  Amalekites  are  not  mentioned,  and  the  Amo- 
rites stand  for  the  Canaanites  in  the  second  pas- 
sage. From  the  language  of  Amos  I  ii  9)  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  Amorites  in  general  were 
men  of  extraordinary  stature,  but  perhaps  tho 
allusion  is  to  an  individual,  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 
who  is  described  by  Moses  as  being  the  last  '  ot 
the  remnant  of  the  giants.1  His  bedstead  wasol 
iron,  '  nine  cubits  in  length  and  four  cubit-,  in 
breadth  '  (Dent.  iii.  21).  Though  the  Gibeonite* 
in  Josh.  ix.  7,  are  called  11  kites,  yet  in  2  Sum.. 
xxi.  2,  they  are  said  to  be  '  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Amorites,''  probably  because  they  were  descended 
from  a  common  stock,  and  were  in  subjection  to 
an  Amoiitish  prince,  as  we  do  not  read  of  any 
king  of  the  Unites. — J.  E.  R. 

AMOS    (D1QJJ),    carried,   or   a    harden  . 
of  the   twelve   minor    prophets,  and   a   contem- 
porary of  Isaiah  and  Ilosea.     Geseniua  conjec- 
tures that   the  name  may  be  of  Egyptian  01 
and  the  same  as  Amasis  or  AmofU),  which  nieu.s 

ton  <f  the  moon  ic.  Gesenii  Thesaur.  s.  v,  D1DJJ 
ami  Hw'?D).     He  was  a  native  of  Tekoah,  a 
six    miles    S.   of   Bethlehem,   inhabited   ch 
by  shepherds,  to  which  class  be  belonged,  •  ■ 
also     a    dresser    of    sycamore-tr«  I 

some    critics    have    supposed    that    he    woa    • 
native  of  the   kingdom    of  Israel,   and  took 
fuge  in   Tekoah  when  persecuted  iah; 

a  compai  ison  of  '  I ;  vii, 

I  b  with  Amaxlah'i  1  12,     -i«'*#  u*  Ic 
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oelieve  that  he  was  born  and  brought  up  in  that 
place.  The  period  during  which  he  tilled  the 
prophetic  office  was  of  short  duration,  unless  we 
suppose  that  he  uttered  other  predictions  which 
are  not.  recorded.  It  is  stated  expressly  that  he 
prophesied  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah, 
and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash, 
king  of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earthquake 
(Amos  i.  1).  As  Jeroboam  died  in  the  .ifteenth 
year  of  Uzziah's  reign,  this  earthquake,  to  which 
there  is  an  allusion  in  Zechariah  (xiv.  5),  could 
not  have  happened  later  than  the  seventeenth  year 
of  Uzziah.  Josephus  indeed  (Antiq.  ix.  10)  and 
some  other  Jewish  writers  represent  the  earthquake 
as  a  mark  of  the  divine  displeasure  against 
Uzziah  (in  addition  to  his  leprosy)  for  usurping 
the  priest's  office.  This,  however,  would  not 
agree  with  the  sacrvd  narrative,  which  informs  us 
that  Jotham,  his  son,  acted  as  regent  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign,  was  twenty-five  years  old 
when  he  became  his  successor,  and  consequently 
was  not  born  till  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his 
father's  reign.  As  Uzziah  and  Jeroboam  were 
contemporaries  for  about  fourteen  years,  from  n.c. 
798  to  781,  the  latter  of  these  dales  will  mark  the 
period  when  Amos  prophesied. 

In  several  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  Amos 
the  prophet  is  confounded  with  Amoz  Q'IDK), 
the  father  of  Isaiah.  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom,  i.  21,  §  US),  Trpcxpiirevovffi  5e  eV  aurov 
A/moos  kcu  'Haaias  6  vibs  aurov  :  this  mistake 
arose  from  their  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  and  from 
the  name  'A/jlods  being  applied  to  both  in  the 
Septuagint.  In  our  Authorized  Version  the  names 
are,  as  above,  correctly  distinguished,  though, 
strange  to  say,  some  commentators  have  asserted 
that  the  two  individuals  are  named  alike. 

When  Amos  received  his  commission,  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  which  had  been  'cut  short'  by 
Hazael  (2  Kings  x.  33)  towards  the  close  of 
Jehu's  reign,  was  restored  to  its  ancient  limits 
and  splendour  by  Jeroboam  the  Second  (2 
Kings  xiv.  25).  But  the  lestoration  of  na- 
tional prosperity  was  followed  by  the  prevalence 
of  luxury,  licentiousness,  and  oppression,  to  an 
exjtent  that  again  provoked  the  divine  displeasure, 
and  Amos  was  called  from  the  sheep-folds  to  be 
the  harbinger  of  the  coming  judgments.  Not  that 
his  commission  was  limited  entirely  to  Israel. 
The  thunder-storm  (as  Ruckert  poetically  ex- 
presses it)  rolls  over  all  the  surrounding  king- 
doms, touches  Judah  in  its  progress,  and  at  length 
settles  upon  Israel.  Chap.  i.  ;  ii.  1-5,  form  a 
solemn  prelude  to  the  main  subject;  nation  after 
nation  is  summoned  to  judgment,  in  each  instance 
with  the  striking  idiomatical  expression  (similar 
to  that  in  Proverbs  xxx.  15,  18,  21,  and  to  the 
rp)s  k<x\  rerpoiKLs,  the  terque  quaterque  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poets),  '  For  three  transgres- 
sions— and  for  four — I  will  not  turn  away  the 
punishment  thereof  Israel  is  then  addressed  in 
the  same  style,  and  in  chap.  iii.  (after  a  brief 
rebuke  of  the  twelve  tribes  collectively)  its  de- 
generate state  is  strikingly  portrayed,  and  the 
denunciations  of  divine  justice  are  intermingled, 
like  repeated  thunder-claps,  to  the  end  of  chap. 
vi.  The  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  contain 
various  symbolical  visions,  with  a  brief  historical 
episode  (vii.  10-17)  In  the  ninth  chapter  the 
majesty  of  Jehovah  and  the  terrors  of  his  justice 
are  set  forth    with  a  suhli  uitv   o'f  diction  which 


rivals  and  partly  copies  that  of  the  royal  Ps.ilir.ist 
(comp.  vers.  2,  3,  with  Ps.  cix.,  and  ver.  6  with  Ps. 
civ.).  Towards  the  close  the  scene  brightens,  and 
from  the  eleventh  verse  to  the  end  the  promises  of 
the  divine  mercy  and  returning  favour  to  the 
chosen  race  are  exhibited  in  imagery  of  great 
beauty  taken  from  rural  life. 

The  allusions  in  the  writings  of  this  prophet 
are  numerous  and  varied  ;  they  refer  to  natural 
objects,  as  in  iii.  4,  8  ;  iv.  7,  9  ;  v.  8  ;  vi.  12; 
ix.  3:  to  historical  events,  i.  9,  11,  13;  ii.  1; 
iv.  11  ;  v.  26  :  to  agricultural  or  pastoral  employ- 
ments and  occurrences,  i.  3;  ii.  13;  iii.  5,  12; 
iv.  2,  9;  v.  19;  vii.  1;  ix.  9,  13,  15:  and  to 
national  institutions  and  customs,  ii.  8;  iii.  15; 
iv.  4  ;  v.  21 ;  vi.  4-6,  10  ;  viii.  5,  10,  14. 

Some  peculiar  expressions  occur ;  such  as 
'  cleanness  of  teeth,'  a  parallelism  to  '  want  of 
bread,'  vi.  6.  '  God  of  Hosts  '  is  found  only  in 
Amos  and  the  Psalms.  '  The  high  places  of 
Isaac,'  vii.  9;  'the  house  of  Isaac,'  vii.  16.  'He 
that  createth  the  wind,'  iv.  13.  In  the  ortho- 
graphy there  are  a  few  peculiarities,  as  2fc$]"10 
for.njmO,  vi.  8;  D3DC?n  for  D3DDU,  v.  11  ; 
pn*K^  for  ptW  (found  also  in  Ps.  cv.,  and 
Jerem.  xxxiii.). 

The  evidence  afforded  by  the  writings  of  this 
prophet  that  the  existing  religious  institutions  both 
of  Judah  and  Israel  (with  the  exception  of  the 
corruptions  introduced  by  Jeroboam)  were  framed 
according  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  argument  hence  arising  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  records,  are  exhibited 
very  lucidly  by  Dr.  Hengstenberg  in  the  second 
part  of  his  Beitrage  zur  Einleitung  ins  Alte 
Testament  (Contributions  to  an  Introduction  tc 
the  Old  Testament) — Die  Authentie  des  Pen- 
tateuches  (The  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch), 
i.  p.  83-125. 

The  canonicity  of  the  book  of  Amos  is  amply 
supported  both  by  Jewish  and  Christian  autho- 
rities. Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Talmud  include 
it  among  the  minor  prophets.  It  is  also  in  the 
catalogues  of  Melito,  Jeiome,  and  the  60th  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea.  Justin  Martyr,  in 
his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  (§  22),  quotes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  5th  and  6th  chapters,  which 
he  introduces  by  saying,  aKoicrare  irws  Trepi 
tovtuiv  Aeyet  Sia,  'A/ncos  kvbs  rwv  5&>5e/ca — '  Hear 
how  he  speaks  concerning  these  by  Amos,  one  of 
the  twelve.'  There  are  two  quotations  from  it  in 
the  New  Testament :  the  first  (v.  25,  26)  by  the 
proto-martyr  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  42;  the  second  (ix. 
11)  by  the  apostle  James,  Acts  xv.  16. — J.  E.  R. 

AMOSIS,  an  Egyptian  monarch,  the  founder 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  n.o.  1575.  The  period  of  his  accession,  and 
the  change  which  then  took  place  in  the  reigning 
family,  strongly  confirm  the  opinion  of  his  heing 
the  'new  king  who  knew  not  Joseph'  (Exod.  i.  8); 
and  if  it  be  considered  that  he  was  from  the  dis- 
tant province  of  Thebes,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  Hebrews  would  be  strangers  to  him,  and 
that  he  would  be  likely  to  look  upon  them  with 
the  same  distrust  and  contempt  with  which  th« 
Egyptians  usually  regarded  foreigners  (Wilkin- 
son's Ave.  Egyptians,  i.  48;  also  Sharpe's  Eari} 
Hist,  of  Egypt,  pp.  12,  4S)    [Egypt]. 

AMPHIPOLIS  (yAfi<f>(iro\is),  a  city  of  Greece 
through  which  Paul  and  Silas  passed  on  tl  eirway 
from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  W     It 


AMRAM. 

*  as  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Strymon, 
wist  below  its  egress  from  the  lake  Kerkine  (now 
Takino),  and  about  three  miles  above  its  influx 
into  the  sea.  This  situation  upon  the  banks  of  a 
navigable  river,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  with 
the  vicinity  of  the  woods  of  Kerkine,  and  the  gold- 
mines of  Mount  Pangaeus,  rendered  Amphipolis 
a  place  of  much  importance,  and  an  object  of 
contest  between  the  Thracians,  Athenians,  Lace- 
daemonians, and  Macedonians,  to  whom  it  suc- 
cessively belonged.  It  has  long  been  in  ruins; 
and  a  village  of  about  one  hundred  houses,  called 
Jcni-keui,  now  occupies  part  of  its  site  (Thucyd. 
i.  100;  iv.  102,  sq.;  Herod,  vii.  117  ;  Diod.  Sic. 
xvi.  R.;  Apnian.  iv.  10 i,  sq. ;  Plin.  iv.  17;  Liv. 
jJv.  29;  Cellar.  Xotit.i.  1053,  sq.). 

AMRAM,  son  of  Kohath,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
fit  married  his  father's  sister  Jochebad,  by  whom 
lie  had  Aaron,  Miriam,  and  Moses.  He  died  in 
Egypt,  at  the  a:ie  of  137  years  (Exod.  vi.). 

AMRAPIIEL,  king  of  Shinar,  one  of  the  four 
kings  who  invaded  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xiv.  1,  2,  sq.)  [Abraham  ;  Che- 
doui.aomer]. 

AMULET  (probably  from  the  Arabic  3U»>-, 

apendtuit;  Isa.  iii.  20,  WVrb ;  Talm.  DiyDp). 
From  the  earliest  ages  the  Orientals  have  believed 
in  the  influences  of  the  stars,  in  spells,  witchcraft, 
and  the  malign  power  of  the  evil  eye;  and  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  maladies  and  other 
evils  which  such  influences  were  supposed  to  occa- 
sion, almost  all  the  ancient  nations  wore  amulets 
vPlin.  Hist.  Xat.  xxx.  15).  These  amulets  con- 
sisted, and  still  consist,  chiefly  of  tickets  inscribed 
with  sacred  sentences  (Shaw,  i.  3G5 ;  Lane's 
Mod.  Egypt,  ii.  305),  and  of  certain  stones  (comp. 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii.  12,  34)  or  pieces  of  metal 
(Richanbon,  Dissertation  ;  D"Arvieux,  iii.  208; 
Chard  in,  i.  213,  sqq. ;  iii.  205  sqq. ;  Niebuhr, 
i.  65  ;  ii.  162).  Not  only  were  persons  thus  pro- 
tected, but  even  houses  were,  as  they  still  are, 
guarded  from  supposed  malign  influences  by  cer- 
tain holy  inscriptions  upon  the  doors. 


AMULET. 


U< 


t.  Mo'lcm  Oriental.    2,  3,  4,  r>    Ancient  Egyptian. 

Tl  e  prei  i  customs  in  im- 

at tempt  of  Moses  to  turji  tl  em  to 
■-..  by    dire  ting   that    cerl 
t.-    ■-  extracted  (Vom  the  law  ilioulil  !>.•  emph 
'¥.\  ■     x    i.  9, 16  ;  Deut.  vi.  8 ;  xi.  18).    The  door- 


schedules  being  noticed  elsewhere  [MezvzdthJ, 
we  liere  limit  our  attention  to  personal  amu- 
lets. By  this  religious  appropriation  the  then 
all-pervading  tendency  to  idolatry  were  in  this 
matter  obviated,  although  in  later  times,  when 
the  tendency  to  idolatry  had  passed  away,  such 
written  scrolls  degenerated  into  instruments  of 
superstition. 

The  WWrb  of  Isa.  iii.  20  (Sept.  ^piU^ia, 
Vulg.  inaurcs  ;  Auth.  Vers,  earrings),  it  is  now 
allowed,  denote  amulets,  although  they  served  also 
the  purpose  of  ornament.  They  were  probably  pre- 
cious stones,  or  small  plates  of  gold  or  silver!  with 
sentences  of  the  law  or  magic  formulae  inscribed  on 
them,  and  worn  in  the  ears,  or  suspended  by  a  chain 
round  the  neck      '  Earrings'  is  not  perhaps  a  bad 


[Egyptian  Rinj,'  and  Easing  Amulets. J 

translation.  It  is  certain  that  earrings  were  some- 
times used  in  this  way  as  instruments  of  supei 
stit ion,  and  that  at  a  very  early  period,  as  in  Gen. 
xxxv.  43  wlieie  Jacob  lakes  away  the  earrings  of 
his  people  along  with  llieir  false  gods.  Earrings, 
with  strange  figures  and  characters,  are  still  used 
as  charms  in  the  East  (Chardih,  in  Harmer,  iii. 
311).     Augustin  8j>eaks  strongl}  '  earrings 

lliat  weie  worn  as  amulets  in  his  time  |  Epist.  75, 
ad  Pos.).  Schroeder,  however,  deduce-  from 
the  Arabic  that  these  amulets  were  in  the  form  of 
serpents,  and  similar  probably  to  those  golden 
amulets  of  the  same  form  which  the  women  ol  i 
pagan  Arabs  wore  suspended  between  their  breasts, 
the  use  of  which  was  interdicted  by  Mohammed 
(Schroeder,  De  Vestitu  jl/tt/ierum,  cap.  xi.  pp.  17.. 
17-';  ;  (ti  •  f<  I  d.  art.  Anuin  v.  in  Ersch  and  Gru- 
ber's  Ennyclop. ,-  RosenmUller,  ad  Isa.  iii.  20  ;  Ge- 

senilis, ori  eund. ;  and  in  his  T^eswsjms,  art.  L'T,    . 
That  these  lechashim  weir  .-harm-;  inscribed  on 
riim'i   and  gold  was  the  opinion  of  Aben  1 
TSieAiabic  lias  boxes  of  amulets,  manifestly  con- 
cludingthal  tliey  were  similar  ti  namental 

litt  <  i  written  chairas  which  are  still  i 

by     Aiub    women.      Tllis  nted     in         I 

til  at    fi|fuie  of  cut    I.      Amulets  of   this   kind 
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are  called  hhegab,  and  are  specially  adapted  to 
prelect  and  preserve  those  written  charms,  on 
which  the  Moslems,  as  did  the  Jews,  chiefly 
rely.  The  writing  is  covered  with  waled  cloth, 
and  enclosed  in  a  case  of  thin  embossed  gold 
or  silver,  which  is  attached  to  a  silk  string,  or  a 
chain,  and  generally  hung  on  the  right  side,  above 
the  girdle,  the  string  or  chain  being  passed  over 
the  left  shoulder.  In  the  specimen  heie  figured 
there  are  three  of  these  hhegabs  attached  to  one 
string.  The  square  one  in  ihe  middle  is  almost 
an  inch  thick,  and  contains  a  folded  paper ;  the 
others  contain  scrolls.  Amulets  of  this  shape,  or 
of  a  triangular  form,  are  worn  by  women  and 
children;  and  those  of  the  latter  shape  are  often 
attached  to  children's  head-dress  (Lane's  Modern 
Egyptians,  ii.  365). 

The  superstitions  connected  with  amulets  grew 
to  a  great  height  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish 
nistory.  '  There  was  hardly  any  people  in  the  whole 
world,'  says  Lightfoot  (Hor.  fiebr.  ad  Matt.  xxiv. 
24), '  that  more  used  or  were  morefond  of  amulets, 
charms,  mutterings,  exorcisms,  and  all  kinds  of 
enchantments.  .  .  .  The  amulets  were  either  little 
roots  himg  about  the  neck  of  sick  persons,  or,  what 
was  more  common,  bits  of  paper  (and  parchment), 
with  words  written  on  them,  whereby  it  was  sup- 
pefsed  that  diseases  were  either  driven  away  or 
cured.  They  wore  such  amulets  all  the  week,  but 
were  forbidden  to  go  abroad  with  them  on  the 
Sabbath,  unless  they  were  '  approved  amulets,' 
that  is,  were  prescribed  by  a  person  who  knew 
that  at  least  three  persons  had  been  cured  by  the 
same  means.  In  these  amulets  mysterious  names 
and  characters  were  occasionally  employed,  in 
lieu  of  extracts  from  the  law.  One  of  the  most 
usual  of  these  was  the  cabalistic  hexagonal  figure 
known  as  "  the  shield  of  David  "  and  '•'  the  seal  of 
Solomon" '  (Bartolocc.  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica,  i. 


576;    Lalcemacher,    Observatt.  Philol.   ii.    143, 

iqq).  The  reputation  of  the  Jews  was  so  well 
established  in  this  respect,  that  even  in  Arabia, 
before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  men  applied  to 
them  when  they  needed  charms  of  peculiar  virtue 
(Mischat-ul-Masabih,  ii.  377). 

ANAB  (23JJ),  one  of  .the  cities  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah.  from  which  Joshua  expelled  the 
Anakim  (Josh.  xi.  21  ;  xv.  15).  From  Main 
(the  Maon  of  Script  ore)  Dr.  Robinson  (lie- 
searches,  ii.  195)  observed  a  place  of  this  name, 
distinguished  by  a  small  tower. 

ANAH  (HJJj ;  Sept.  'Ara),  son  of  Zibeon  the 
Hivite,  and  father  of  Esau's  wife  Aholibamah 
.'Gen.  xxxvi.  21).  While,  feeding  asses  in  the 
desert  he  discovered  '  warm  springs'  (aqua;  ca- 
idrr),  as  the  original  D^D11  is  rendered  by  Jerome, 
who  Uateg  that  the  word  had  still  this  si  rnilication 


in  the  Punic  language.  Gesenius  and  mot* 
modern  critics  think  this  interpretation  correct, 
supported  as  it  is  by  the  fact  that  warm  spring 
are  still  found  in  the  region  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  Syriac  has  simply '  waters,'  which  Dr.  3>ee 
seems  to  prefer.  Most  of  the  Greek  translator! 
retain  the  original  as  a  proper  name  Iaaei/x,  pro- 
bably not  venturing  to  translate.  The  Samaritan 
text,  followed  by  the  Targums,  has  '  Emims.' 
giants.  Our  version  of  '  mules'  is  now  generally 
abandoned,  but  is  supported  by  the  Arabic  and 
Veneto-Greek  versions. 

ANAKIM  (D>j?gJ),  or  Benei-Anak  ("O? 
p)V.)  and  Benei-Anakim  (D'*[?:jr,;p),  a  wan- 
dering nation  of  southern  Canaan,  descended 
from  Anak,  whose  name  it  6ore  (Josh.  xi.  21). 
It  was  composed  of  three  tribes,  descended  from 
and  named  after  the  three  sons  of  Anak — Ahi- 
man,  Sesai,  and  Talmai.  When  the  Israelites 
invaded  Canaan,  the  Anakim  were  in  possession 
of  Hebron,  Debir,  Anak,  and  other  towns  in  the 
country  of  the  south.  Their  formidable  stature 
and  appearance  alarmed  the  Hebrew  spies ;  but 
they  were  eventually  overcome  and  expelled  by 
Caleb,  when  the  remnant  of  the  race  took  refuge 
among  the  Philistines  (Num.  xiii.  23 ;  Deut. 
ix.  2;  Josh.  xi.  21 ;  xiv.  12;  Judg.  i.  20).  This 
favours  the  opinion  of  those  who  conclude  that 
the  Anakim  were  a  tribe  of  Cushite  wanderers 
from  Babel,  and  of  the  same  race  as  the  Philis- 
tines, the  Phoenicians,  the  Philitim,  and  the 
Egyptian  shepherd-kings. 

ANAMME'LECII  ofeS!,  2  Kings  xvii.  31) 
is  mentioned,  together  with  Adrammelech,  as  a' 
god  of  the  people  of  Sepharvaim,  who  colonized 
Samaria.  He  was  also  worshipped  by  the  sacrifice 
of  children  by  fire.  No  satisfactory  etymology 
of  the  name  has  been  discovered.  Hyde  (Rel.  Yet. 
Persar.  p.  128)  considers '  the  first  part  of  the 
word  to  be.  the  Aramaean  K2V  or  \y  sheep,  and 
the  latter  to  he  king  (although,  from  his  rendering 
tire  compound  Pecus  Rex,  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
in  what  relation  he  considered  the  two  elements 
to  stand  to  each  other).  He  takes  the  whole 
to  refer  to  the  constellation  Cepheus,  or  to  that 
part  of  it  in  which  are  the  stars  called  by  the 
Arabs  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  (ar  Rai  val 
Ganam),  which  Ulug  Beg  terms  the  stars  of  the 
flock  (Kaicakib  ul  Firq).  This  theory  is  erro- 
neously stated  both  by  Gesenius  and  Winei 
(by  the  former  in  his  Thesaurus,  and  by  th« 
latter  in  his  Reaho'orterbuch),  who  make  out 
that  the  constellation  Cepheus  itself  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  the  shepherd  and  his  sheep.  Hyde 
certainly  does  not  say  so;  and  al  QazwtnS  (in 
Ideler's  Untersuchungen  Hber,  die  Stenutamen, 
p.  42)  expressly  assigns  the  name  of  '.  the  shepherd ' 
to  the  star  in  the  left  foot  of  Cepheus  ;  that  of  '  the 
sheep  ;  (al  Agnayn,  as  he  calls  it)  to  those  between 
his  feet ;  and  that  of  '  the  tlock  '  to  the  one  on  his 
right  shoulder.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of 
Hyde's  theory  is,  that  it  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  astrology  of  the  Assyrians.  Gesenius,  in  the 
etymology  he  proposes,  considers  the  first  part  c  f 
the  name  to  be  1  lie  Arabic  canam,  'image,'  with 
a  change  of  y  into  y,  which  is  not  unusual  in 
Aramaic  (seeEwald's  IJebr.  Grammar.  §.  106\ 
The  latest  etymology  proposed  is  that  bv  Benfey 
(Monats?ia?nc?i  einigcr  alter  Volkef,  p.  1SS\  who 
suggests  that  the  first  part  of  the  word  may  be 
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an  abbreviation  of  the  narrfe  of  the  Persian  goddess 
Aiid.'iit,  or  of  that  of  the  Ized  Aniran.  The  same 
obscurity  prevails  as  to  the  form  under  which  the 
god  was  worshipped.  The  Babylonian  Talmud 
utates  that  his  image  had  the  figure  of  a  horse ;  but 
Khnchi  says  that  of  a  pheasant,  or  quail  (Carp- 
xov's  Apparatus,  p.  516). —  J.  N. 

ANANIAS,  son  of  Nebedams,  was  made  high- 
priest  in  the  time  of  the  procurator  Tiberius 
Alexander,  about  a.d.  47,  by  Herod,'  king  of 
Chalcis,  who  for  this  purpose  removed  Joseph,  son 
of  Camydus,  from  the  high-priesthood  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xx.  5,  2).  He  held  the  office  also  under 
the  procurator  Cumanus,  who  succeeded  Tiberius 
Alexander.  Being  implicated  in  the  quarrels  of 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  Ananias  was,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  latter  (who,  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  Cumanus,  appealed  to  Ummidius 
Quadratus,  president  of  Syria),  sent  in  bonds  to 
Rome,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  before  Claudius 
Caesar.  The  emperor  decided  in  favour  of  the 
accused  party.  Ananias  appears  to  have  returned 
with  credit,  and  to  have  remained  in  his  priest- 
hood until  Agrippa  gave  his  office  to  Ismael, 
the  son  of  Tabi  (Antiq.  xx.  8,  8),  who  suc- 
ceeded a  short  time  before  the  departure  of  the 
procurator  Felix,  and  occupied  the  station  also 
under  his  successor  Festu3.  Ananias,  after  re- 
tiring from  his  high-priesthood,  '  increased  in 
glory  every  day '  (Antiq.  xx.  1,  2),  and  ob- 
tained favour  with  the  citizens,  and  with  Albinus, 
the  Roman  procurator,  by  a  lavish  use  of  the  great 
wealth  he  had  hoarded.  His  prosperity  met  with 
a  dark  and  painful  termination.  The  assassins 
(ficarW),  who  played  so  fearful  a  part  in  the 
Jewish  war,  set  fire  to  his  house  in  the  commence- 
ment of  it,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  by 
concealment;  but  being  discovered  in  an  aque- 
duct, he  was  captured  and  slain  (Antiq.  xx.  9,  2; 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17,  9)*. 

It  was  this  Ananias  before  whom  Paul  was 
brought,  in  the  procuratorship  of  Felix  (Acts 
xxiii.).  The  noble  declaration  of  the  apostle,  'I 
have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God  until 
this  day,"  so  displeased  him,  that  he  commanded 
the  attendant  to  smite  him  on  the  face.  Indig- 
nant at  so  Tinprovoked  an  insult,  the  apostle  re- 
plied, 'God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall :'  a 
threat  which  the  previous  details  serve  to  prove 
wants  not  evidence  of  having  taken  effect.  Paul, 
however,  immediately  restrained  his  anger,  and 
allowed  that  he  owed  respect  to  the  office  which 
Ananias  bore".  After  this  hearing  Paul  was  sent 
to  Caesarea,  whither  Ananias  repaired,  in  order  to 
lay  a  formal  charge  against  him  before  Felix,  who 
postponed  the  matter,  detaining  the  apostle  mean- 
while, and  placing  him  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Roman  centurion  (Acta  xxiv.). — J.  R.  B. 

ANAXI  \S,  a  Christian  belonging  to  the  in- 
fant church  ;;i  Jerusalem,  who,  conspiring  with 
his  wife  Sapphira  to  deceive  and  defraud  the 
brethren,  traa  overtSken  by  sudden  death,  and 
immediately  buried.  The  Christian  community 
at  Jerusalem  appear  to  have  entered  into  a  solemn 
agreement,  that  each  and  all  should  devote  their 
property  to  thi  'irk  of  furthering  the  gospel 

and  giving  succour  to  the  needy.     Accordingly 
iliey   proceeded    to   sell    their    possessions,   and 
brim  got  the  proceeds  into  the  common  stock  of 
the  church.     Tims  Bnrnah  u      lets   iv.  '■>''■ 
'having  land,  sold  it,  and  brought  the  money, 


and  laid  it  a'  the  apostles'  feet.'  The  apostles  then 
had  the  general  disposal,  if  they  had  not  also  the 
immediate  distribution,  of  the  common  funds. 
The  contributions,  therefore,  were  designed  lor  the 
sacred  purposes  of  religion  (Acts  v.  1-11). 

As  all  the  members  of  the  Jerusalem  churcl 
had  thus  agreed  to  hold  their  property  in  common, 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  holy  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  if  any  one  of  them  withheld  a 
part,  and  offered  the  remainder  as  the  whole,  he 
committed  two  offences — he  defrauded  the  church, 
and  was  guilty  of  falsehood :  and  as  his  act  re- 
lated not  to  secular  but  to  religious  affairs,  and 
had  an  injurious  bearing,  both  as  an  example. 
and  as  a  positive  transgression  against  the  Gospel 
while  it  was  yet  struggling  into  existence;  Ana- 
nias lied  not  unto  man,  but  unto  God.  and  was 
guilty  of  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye.  Had  Ananias 
chosen  to  keep  his  property  for  his  own  worldly 
purposes,  he  was  at  liberty,  as  Peter  intimates,  so 
to  do;  but  he  had  in  fact  alienated  it  to  pious 
purposes,  and  it  was  therefore  no  longer  his  own. 
Yet  he  wished  to  deal  with  it  in  part  as  if  it 
were  so,  showing  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
conscious  of  his  misdeed,  by  presenting  the  resi- 
due (o  the  common  treasury  as  if  it  had  been  his 
entire  property.  He  wished  to  satisfy  his  selfish 
cravings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation of  being  purely  disinterested,  like  the  resl 
of  the  church.  He  attempted  to  serve  God  and 
Mammon.  The  original,  ivo<r<piacno,  is  much 
more  expressive  of  the  nature  of  his  misdeed  than 
our  common  version,  'kept  back'  (part  of  the 
price).  The  Vulgate  renders  it  '  fraudavit ;'  and 
both  Wiclif  and  the  Rheims  version  employ  a 
corresponding  term,  '  defraudid,'  '  defrauded. 
In  the  only  other  text  of  the  New  Testament 
where  the  word  is  found  ^Tit.  ii.  10),  it  is  trans- 
lated 'purloining.1  It  is,  indeed,  properly  appliet' 
to  the  conduct  of  persons  who  appropriate  to  their 
own  purposes  money  destined  for  public  u 

It  is  the  more  important  to  place  the  crime  of 
Ananias  and  his  wife  in  its  true  light,  because  un- 
just reflections  have  been  cast  upon  the  apostle 
Peter  (Wolfenb.  Fragm.  Ztceck  Jesit,  p.  256  for 
his  conduct  in  the  case.  Whatever  that  conduct 
may  have  been,  the  misdeed  was  of  no  trivial 
kind,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  possible  conse- 
quences. If,  then,  Peter  reproves  it  with  warmth, 
he  does  no  more  than  nature  and  duty  alike  re- 
quired;  nor  does  there  appear  in  his  language  on 
the  occasion  any  undue  or  uncalled  for  severity. 
He  sets  forth  the  crime  in  its  naked  heinou-r 
and  leaves  judgment  in  the  hands  of  Him  to 
whom  judgment  belongs. 

With  strange  inconsistency  on  the  part  of 
who  deny  miracles  altogether,  unbelievers  have 
accused  Peter  of  cruelly  smiting  Ananias  and  his 
wife  with  insiant  death.  The  sacred  narrative, 
however,  ascribes  to  Peter  nothing  more  than  .i 
spirited  exposure  of  their  aggravated  offence. 
Their  death,  the/eadex  is  left  to  infer,  eras  by  the 
band  ofGodj   nor    is  any  ground  afforded  in  ]'■  e 

narrative  (Acts  v.  1-11)  foi  holding  tt 
wit-,  in  any  way  employed  as  .u»  immediate  in- 
strument nt'  the  miracle 

That  the  death  of  these  c\  il-doeis  vraS  miraculous 
sitiiis  to  I  e  implied  in  the  Hxord  of  the  Q  UK.utwMi, 

and  has  been  t  il  opinion  of  the  church.  An 

atten  (A  .   iV  Jottrn  H.  Thtcl. 

I.t     i.  ~l!>  .  made  to  exyliin  the  faci 
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by  the  supposition  of  apoplexy,  caused  l>y  the 
shame  and  disgrace  with  which  the  guilty  pair 
were  suddenly  overwhelmed  at.  the  detection  of 
their  baseness.  If  such  an  hyjx>thesis  might  ac- 
count for  the  death  of  Ananias,  it  could  scarcely 
suffice  to  explain  that  of  his  wife  also;  for  that 
two  persons  should  be  thus  taken  oft'  by  the  same 
physical  cause  is,  in  the  circumstances,  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  A  mathematical  cal- 
culation of  tHe  doctrine  of  chances  in  the  case 
would  furnish  the  best  exposure  of  tins  anti-super- 
natural explanation. 

The  view  now  given  may  serve  also  to  show 
how  erroneous  is  the  interpretation  of  those  who, 
like  Tertullian,  have  maintained  that  the  words 
of  Peter  were  a  species  of  excommunication  which 
the  chief  of  the  apostles  fulminated  against  Ana- 
nias and  his  wife.  The  thunders  of  a  corrupt 
church  find  no  sanction  in  the  sacred  record. 

The  early  Christian  writers  were  divided  as  to 
the  condition  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  in  the 
unseen  world.  Origen,  in  his  treatise  on  Matthew, 
maintains  that,  being  purified  by  the  punishment 
they  underwent,  they  were  saved  by  their  faith  in 
Jesus.  Others,  among  whom  are  Augustin  and 
Basil,  argue  that  the  severity  of  their  punishment 
on  earth  showed  how  great  their  criminality  had 
been,  and  left  no  hope  for  them  hereafter  : — pa- 
riter  et  vitam  perdiderunt  et  salutem. — J.  R.  B. 

ANANIAS,  a  Christian  of  Damascus  (Acts  ix. 
10  ;  xxii.  12),  held  in  high  repute,  to  whom  the 
Lord  appeared  in  a  vision,  and  hade  him  proceed 
to  '  the  street  which  is  called  Straight,  and  inquire 
in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul  of 
Tarsus  :  for,  behold,  he  prayeth.1  Ananias  had 
difficulty  In  giving  credence  to  the  message,  re- 
membering how  much  evil  Paid  had  done  to  the 
saints  at  Jerusalem,  and  knowing  that  he  had 
come  to  Damascus  with  authority  to  lay  waste 
the  church  of  Christ  there.  Receiving,  however, 
an  assurance  that  the  persecutor  had  been  con- 
verted, and  called  to  the  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  Ananias  went  to  Paul, 
and,  putting  his  hands  on  him,  bade  him  receive 
his  sight,  when  immediately  there  fell  from 
his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales ;  and,  recover- 
ing the  sight  which  he  had  lost  when  the  Lord 
apj>eared  to  him  on  his  way  to  Damascus.  Paul, 
the  new  convert,  arose,  and  was  baptized,  and 
preached  Jesus  Christ. 

Tradition  represents  Ananias  as  the  first  that 
pirhlished  the  Gospel  in  Damascus,  over  which 
place  he  was  subsequently  made  bishop:  but 
having  roused,  by  his  zeal,  the  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  he  was  seized  by  them,  scourged,  and  finally 
stoned  to  death  in  his  own  church. — J.  R.  B. 

ANAPHA  (nD3K;  Sept.  xapa8pi<fe;  Yulg. 
caradryon  and  caradrium ;  Eng.  Vers,  heron, 
Lev.  xi.  19,  and  Deut  xiv.  18),  an  unclean  bird, 
but  the  particular  bird  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word  has  been  much  disputed.  The  kite,  wood- 
cock, curlew,  peacock,  parrot,  crane,  lapwing, 
and  several  others  have  been  suggested.  Since  the 
word  occurs  but  twice,  and  in  both  instances  is 
isolated,  no  aid  can  be  derived  from. a  comparison 
of  passages. 

Recourse  has  consequently  been  had  to  etymo- 
logy. The  root  anaph  signifies  to  breathe,  to 
snort,  especially  from  anger,  and  thence,  figura- 
tively, to  be  angry.  Parkhurst  observes  that  '  as 
the  heron  is  remarkable  for  its  angry  disjiosition, 


especially  when  httrfbr  wounded,  this  bird  seems 
to  be  most  probably  intended.1  But  this  equally 
applies  to  a  great  number  of  different  species  of 
birds.  Bochart  supposes  it  may  mean  the  ?noun- 
tain  falcon,  called  dvoiraia  by  Homer  (Odys.  i. 
320),  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  Greek 
word  to  the  Hebrew.  But  if  it  meant  any  kind 
of  eagle  or  hawk,  it  would  probably  have  been 
reckoned  with  one  or  other  of  those  species  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  verses.  Perhaps,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  the  traditional  meaning 
is  most  likely  to  be  correct,  which  it  will  now  be 
attempted  to  trace. 

The  Septuagint  renders  the  Hebrew  word  by 
Xapc&pios.  Jerome,  who,  though  professing  to 
translate  from  the  Hebrew,  was  no  doubt  well 
acquainted  with  the  Septuagint,  adhered  to  the 
same  word  in  a  Latin  form,  caradryon  and  cara~ 
drium.  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the 
earliest  antiquity,  refer  to  a  bird  which  they  call 
charadrius.  It  is  particularly  described  by  Aris- 
totle (Hist.  An.  vii.  7),  and  by  .Lilian  (Hist.  An. 
xv.  26).  The  latter  naturalist  derives  its  name 
from  xaP^Pai  a  hollow  or  chasm,  especially  one 
which  contains  water,  because,  he  says,  the  bird 
frequents  such  places.  It  is,  moreover,  certain, 
that  by  the  Romans  the  charadrius  was  also  called 
icterus,  which  signifies  the  jaundice,  from  a  notion 
that  patients  affected  with  that  disease  were  cured 
by  looking  at  this  bird,  which  was  of  a  yellow 
colour  (Pliny,  xxxiv. ;  Ccel.  Aurel.  iii.  5),  and 
by  the  Greeks,  x^wPiCOV  5  anc^  m  allusion  to  the 
same  fabulous  notion,  XttTtpos  (Aristotle,  Hut.  An. 
ix.  13,  15,  and  22;  ^Elian,  Hist.  An.  iv.  47). 
These  writers  concur  in  describing  a  bird,  some- 
times of  a  yellow  colon?',  remarkable  for  its  vora- 
city (from  which  circumstance  arose  the  phrase 
Xapadpiov  fiios,  applied  to  a  glutton),  migratory, 
inhabiting  watery  places,  and  especially  mountain 
torrents  and  valleys. 

Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  name  charadrius 
has  been  applied  by  ornithologists  to  the  same 
species  of  birds  from  ancient  times  down  to  the 
present  age.  Linnaeus,  under  Order  iv.  (consist- 
ing of  waders  or  shore  birds),  places  the  genus 
Charadrius ;  in  which  he  includes  all  the  nu- 
merous species  of  plovers.  The  ancient  accounts 
may  be  advantageously  compared  with  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  genus  from  Mr.  Selby's 
British  Ornithology,  ii.  230  :  '  The  members  of  this 
genus  are  numerous,  and  possess  a  w  ide  geographical 
distribution  :  species  being  found  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  They  visit  the  east  about  April. 
Some  of  them,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
are  the  inhabitants  of  open  districts  and  wide 
wastes,  frequenting  both  dry  and  moist  situations, 
and  only  retire  toward  the  coasts  during  the 
severity  of  winter.  Others  are  continually  re- 
sident upon  the  banks  and  about  the  mouths  of 
rivers  (particularly  where  the  shore  consists  of 
small  gravel  or  shingle).  They  live  on  worms, 
insects,  and  their  larvaj.  The  tle3h  of  many  that 
live  on  the  coasts  is  unpalatable.1 

The  same  writer  describes  one  'species,  chara- 
drius pluvialis,  called  the  golden  plover  from  its 
colour,'  and  mentions  the  well-known  fact  that 
this  species,  in  the  course  of  moulting,  turns  com- 
pletely black.  Analogous  facts  respecting  the 
charadrius  have  been  established  by  observations  in 
every  pait  of  the  globe,  viz.  that  they  are  gregarious 
and  migratory.     The   habits  of  the  majority  ar# 
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Urtoral.  They  obtain  their  food  along  the  hanks 
L-f  rivers  and  the  shoves  of  lakes  ;  'like  the  gulls, 
they  neat  X'm  moist  soil  with  their  pattering 
feet,  to  terrify  the  incumbent  worms,  yet  are  often 
found  in  deserts,  in  green  and  sedgy  meadows,  or 
on  upland  moors'.'  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of 
mice,  worms,  caterpillars,  insects,  toads,  and 
frogs:  which  of  course  places  them  among  the 
class  of  birds  ceremonially  unclean. 

On  the  whole,  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
derived  from  an  unbroken  chain  of  well  ascer- 
tained facts,  seems  in  favour  of  the  conclusion 
that  the  Hebrew  word  anapha  designates  the 
numerous  species  of  the  plover  (may  not  this  be 
the  genus  of  birds  alluded  to  as  the  fowls  of  the 
mountain,  Ps.  r„  11:  Isa.  xviii.  6.').  Various 
species  of  the  genus  are  known  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  as  the  C.  pluvialis  (golden  plover,  of 
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[Charadrius  pluvialis — winter  plumage.] 

which  a  figure  is  here  given),  C.  cedicnemus  fstone- 
curlew),  and  C.  spinosus  (lapwing).  fKitto's 
Physical  Hist,  of  Palestine,  p.  106.)  And.  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  preceding  remarks,  it 
is  important  to  observe  that  in  these  species  a  yel- 
low colour  is  more  or  less.maiked. — J.  F.  D. 

ANATHEMA  'dvadefia),  literally  anything 
laid  up  or  suspended  (from  dvaTid-qm,  to  lay 
up),  and  hence  anything  laid  up  in  a  temple, 
set  apart  as  sacred.  In  this  general  sense  the 
form  employed  is  dudd-qua,  a  word  of  not  unfrc- 
quent  occurrence  in  Greek  classic  -authors,  and 
found  once  in  the  N.  T.,  Luke  xxi.  5.  The  form 
d'/dOt/m,  as  well  as  its  meaning,  appears  to  be 
p  culiar  to  the  Hellenistic  dialect  (Valckenaer, 
Schol.  torn.  i.  ]>.  503).  The  distinction  lias  pro- 
bably arisen  from  die  special  use  made  of  the 
word  by  the  Greek  Jews.  In  the  Septuagint, 
iyddf/xa  is  the  ordinary  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Din.  cherem  (although  in  some  instances  it 
varies  between  hie  two  forms,  as  in  Lev.  xxvii. 
2^.  20},  and  in  order  to  ascertain  its  meaning  it 
will  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  signification 
of  this  word. 

We  find  that  the  Din  was  a  person  or  filing 
consecrated  or  devoted  irrevocably  to  God,  and 
that  it  differed   from   anything  merely  vowed  or 

Sanctified    to    the    Lord    in  this    respect,    that  the 

latter   could    be   redeemed  (Lev     xxvii.    1 
whilst  the   former  was   irreclaimable    I      .  xxvii. 
21,28):  h.'nce,  in  reference  to  living  creatt 
thede\oted  thing,  whether  man  or  beast,  must  be 

put  to  death  f  Lev.  xxvii.  2'J  The  prominent 
nle*.  therefore*  which  the  word  convi  \>  1  was  that 


of  a  person  or  thing  devoted  to  destruction,  or 
accursed.  Thus  the  cities  of  the  Canaanites  were 
anathematized  (Num.  xxi.  2,  3),  and  after  then- 
complete  destruction  the  name  of  the  place  was 
called  Hormah  f  nO"in  ;  Sept.  dvdd^a).  Thus, 
again,  the  city  of  Jericho  was  made  an  anathema 
to  the  Lord  fjosh.  vi.  17),  that  is,  every  living 
thing  in  it  (except  Rahab  and  her  family)  was 
devoted  to  death  ;  that  which  could  be  destroyed 
by  fire  was  burnt,  and  all  that  could  not  be  thus 
consumed  (as  gold  and  silver)  was  tor  ever  alien- 
ated from  man  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  me 
sanctuary  (Josh.  vi.  24).  The  prominence  thus 
given  to  the  idea  of  a  thing  accursed  led  naturallv 
to  the  use  of  the  word  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
reference  whatever  to  consecration  to  the  service 
of  God.  as  in  Deut.  vii.  26.  where  an  idol  is 
called  Din,  or  dudde/ua,  and  the  Israelites  are 
warned  against  idolatry  lest  they  should  be  ana- 
thema like  it.  In  these  instances  the  term  de- 
notes the  object  of  the  curse,  but  it  is  sometimes 
us^d  to  designate  the  curse  itself  (e.  g.  Deut.  xx. 
17.  Sept.;  comp.  Acts  xxiii.  If.  and  it  is  in 
this  latter  sense  that  the  English  word  is  .generally 
employed. 

In  this  sense,  also,  the  Jews  of  later  times  use 
the  Hebrew  term,  though  with  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent meaning  as  to  the  curse  intended.  The 
D"IH  of  the  Rabbins  signifies  excommunication 
or  exclusion  from  the  Jewish  church.  The  more 
recent  Rabbinical  writers  reckon  three  kinds  or 
degrees  of  excommunication,  all  of  which  are 
occasionally  designated  by  the  generic  term  D^n 
(Elias  Levita,  in  Sepher  Tisbi).  The  first  of  these, 
^1*13,  is  merely  a  temporary  separation  or  suspen- 
sion from  ecclesiastical  privileges,  involving,  how 
ever,  various  civil  inconveniences,  particularly 
seclusion  from  society  to  the  distance  of  four 
cubits.  The  person  thus  excommunicated  was 
not  debarred  entering  the  temple,  but  instead  of 
going  in  on  the  right  hand,  as  was  customary,  he 
was  obliged  to  enter  on  the  lelt.  the  usual  way  of 
departure  :  if  he  died  whilst  in  this  condition 
there  was  no  mourning  for  him,  but  a  stone  was 
thrown  on  his  coffin  to  indicate  that  he  was  se- 
parated from  the  people  and  had  deserved  stoning. 
Buxtorf  (Lex.  (.'hold..  Talrn.  et  Rabbin,,  col. 
130  4)  enumerates  twenty-four  causes  of  this  kind 
of  excommunication  :  it  lasted  thirty  days  and 
was  pronounced  without  a  curse.  If  the  indi- 
vidual did  uot  repent  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  (which,  however,  according  to  Buxtorf,  was 
extended  in  such  cases  to  sixty  or  ninety  days  . 
the  second  kind  of  excommui  i cation  was  resorted 
to.  This  was  called  simply  and  mure  properly 
D"in.  If  could  only  be  pronounced  by  an  as- 
sembly of  at   least  ten  persons,  and  was  always 

■mpanied  with  curses.    The  formula  employed 
is  given  at  length  by  Buxti  A 

person  thus  excommunicated  was  cut  off  from  all 
religious  and  social  privileges:  it  was  unlawful 
either  to  <  at  or  drink  with  him  compare  1  Cor. 
v.  11)  The  curse  could  be  dissolved,  however, 
by  three  common  persons,  or  by  one  person  i  f 
dignity.  It  the  excommunicated  person  *idl 
continued  impenitent,  i  •  tence 

was,  according  to  the  later  Rabbins,  pronounced 

.-t    him,    which    was    teimrd    KTIOC      1 
I .  [t  is  desci  ibed  as  a  coin] 

from  the  church  and   the  giving  up  of 
the   individual  to  the  judgment  of  God  and   t.> 
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final  perdition.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  these  three  grades  are  of  recent  origin. 
The  Talmudists  frequently  use  the  terms  by 
which  the  first  and  last  are  designated  inter- 
changeably, and  some  Rabbinical  writers  (whom 
Lightfoot  has  followed  in  his  Horce  Hebr.  et 
Tahn.,  ad  1  Cor.  v.  5)  consider  the  last  to  be  a 
lower  grade  than  the  second  ;  yet  it  is  probable 
that  the  classification  rests  on  the  fact  that  the 
sentence  was  more  or  less  severe  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  though  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  the  three  grades  distinctly 
marked  in  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  we  may  not 
improbably  consider  the  phrase  diroa-vvdyayoi/ 
■noisiv,  John  xvi.  2  (comp.  ix.  22;  xii.  42),  as  re- 
ferring to  a  lighter  censure  than  is  intended  by 
one  or  more  of  the  three  terms  used  in  Luke  vi. 
22,  where  perhaps  different  grades  are  intimated. 
The  phrase  TrapaZiBovai  t<£  aarai/S,  (1  Cor.  v.  5; 
1  Tim.  i.  20)  has  been  by  many  commentators 
understood  to  refer  to  the  most  severe  kind  of 
excommunication.  Even  admitting  the  allusion, 
aowever,  there  is  a  very  important  difference  be- 
tween the  Jewish  censure  and  the  formula  em- 
ployed by  the  Apostle.  In  the  Jewish  sense  it 
would  signify  the  delivering  over  of  the  trans- 
gressor to  final  perdition,  whilst  the  Apostle  ex- 
pressly limits  his  sentence  to  the  '  destruction  of 
the  flesh '  (i.  e.  the  depraved  nature),  and  resorts 
to  it  in  order  '  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.' 

But  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be 
,as  to  the  degrees  of  excommunication,  it  is  on  all 
hands  admitted  that  the  term  D")PI,  with  which  we 
.-are  more  particularly  concerned  as  the  equivalent 
t^f  the  .Greek  dvdQsjxa,  properly  denotes,  in  its  Rab- 
binical 2ise,  an  excommunication  accompanied 
with  fhe  most  severe  curses  and  denunciations  of 
evil.  We  ars  therefore  prepared  to  find  that  the 
anathema  of  the  X.  T.  always  implies  execration ; 
but  it  yet  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  it  is 
.ever  used  to  designate  a  judicial  act  of  excom- 
munication. That  there  is  frequently  no  such 
reference  is  very  clear :  in  some  instances  the 
individual  denounces  the  anathema  on  himself, 
unless  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  The 
notm  and  its  corresponding  verb  are  thus 
used  in  Acts  xxiii.  12,  14,  21,  and  the  ^  verb 
occur*  with  a  similar  meaning  in  Matt.  xxvi.  74; 
Mavk.xiv.  71.  The  phrase  k  to  call  Jesus  ana- 
thema' (1  Cor.  xii.  3)  refers  not  to  a  judicial 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  Jewish  authorities, 
but  to  the  act  of  any  private  individual  who  ex- 
ecrated liim  and  pronounced  him  accursed.  That 
this  was.  .a  common  practice  among  the  Jews  ap- 
pears from  the  Rabbinical  writings.  The  term, 
as  it  is  used  in  reference  to  any  who  should  preach 
another  go&pel  '  Let  him  be  anathema  '  (Gal.  i. 
8,  0),,  has  the  same  meaning  as,  let  him  be  ac- 
counted execrable  and  accursed.  In  none  of 
these  instances  do  we  find  any  reason  to  think 
that  the  word  was  employed  to  designate  specifi- 
cally and  technically  excommunication  either 
from  fh<;  Jewish  or  the  Christian  church.  There 
remain  only  two  passages  in  which  the  word  oc- 
curs in  the  N.  T.,  both  presenting  considerable 
dillkulty  to  the  translator.  With  regard  to  the 
first  of  these  (Rom.  ix.  3)  Grotius  and  others  un- 
derhand the  phjase  duddffia  tlveu  dirh  tov  Xpi<r- 
-„•  to  signify  excommunication  from  the  Chris- 
tiArvcVuch  *w!h!m    most  of  the  fathers,  together 


with   Tholuck,  Ruckert,   and  a  greal  m.mlier  d 
modern  interpreters,  explain  the  term  as  referring 

to  the  Jewish  practice  of  excommunication.  On 
the  other  hand,  Deyling.  Olshausen,  De  Wette, 
and  many  more  adopt  the  more  general  meaning 
of  accursed.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  evil  which  Paul  expresses  his 
willingness  to  undergo  ;  Chrysostom,  Calvin,  and 
many  others  understand  it  to  include  final  separa- 
tion, not  indeed  from  the  love,  but  from  the  pre- 
sence of  Christ ;  others  limit  it  to  a  violent  death  ; 
and  others,  again,  explain  it  as  meaning  the  same 
kind  of  curse  as  that  under  which  the  Jews  then 
were,  from  which  they  might  be  delivered  by  re- 
pentance and  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  (Dey- 
lingii  Observatt.  Sacrce,  P.  II.  p.  495  and  sqq.). 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  refer  to  other 
interpretations  of  the  passage,  or  to  pursue  the  in- 
vestigation of  it  further.  There  seems,  however, 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  a  judicial  act  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  intended,  and  we  may  re- 
mark that  much  of  the  difficulty  which  commen- 
tators have  felt  seems  to  have  arisen  from  their 
not  keeping  in  mind  that  the  Apostle  does  not 
speak  of  his  wish  as  a  possible  thing,  and  their 
consequently  pursuing  to  all  its  results  what 
should  be  regarded  simply  as  an  expression  of  the 
most  intense  desire. 

The  phrase  di/ddc/xa  papas  d9c.  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22) 
has  been  considered  by  many  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  NHDt^  of  the  Rabbins,  the  most  severe  fonjj 
of  excommunication.  This  opinion  is  derived 
from  the  supposed  etymological  identity  of 
the  Syriac  phrase  ttDX  pD,  '  the  Lord  cometh,v' 
with  the  Hebrew  word  which  is  considered 
by  these  '  commentators  to  be  derived  from 
NriX  D'J>,  '  the  Name  (i.  e.  Jehovah)  cometh.' 
This  explanation,  however,  can  rank  no  higher 
than  a  plausible  conjecture,  since  it  is  sup- 
ported by  no  historical  evid  nee.  The  Hebrew 
term  is  never  found  thus  divided,  nor  is  it  ever 
thus  explained  by  Jewish  writers,  who,  on  tl>e 
contrary,  give  etymologies  different  from  this 
(Buxtorf,  Lex:  col.  2166).  If  is  moreover  very 
uncertain  whether  this  third  kind  of  excommuni- 
cation was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Paul  ;  and  the 
phrase  which  he  employs  is  not  found  in  any 
Rabbinical  writer  (Lightfoot,  Horce  Hebr.  et 
Tahn.,  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  22*).  The  literal  meaning 
of  the  words  is  clear,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  Syriac  phrase  is  here  employed,  or 
what  is  its  meaning  in  connection  with  anathema. 
Lightfoot  supposes  that  the  Apostle  uses  it  to  sig- 
nify that  he  pronounced  this  anathema  against 
the  Jews.  However  this  may  be,  the  supposition 
that  the  anathema,  whatever  be  its  precise  object, 
is  intended  to  designate  excommunication  from 
the  Christian  church,  as  Grotius  and  Augusts 
understand  it,  appears  to  rest  on  very  slight 
grounds  :  it  seems  peferable  to  regard  it,  with 
Lightfoot,  Olshausen,  and  most  other  commen- 
tators, as  simply  an  expression  of  detestation. 
Though,  however,  we  find  little  or  no  evidence  of" 
the  use  of  the  word  anathema   in   the   N.  T.  as 

*  Augusti  (Handbuch  der  Christl.  ArchaoL 
vol.  iii.  p.  11)  has  fallen  into  a  strange  mistake 
in  appealing  to  Buxtorf  anil  Lightfoot  in  supj>ort 
ol'  this  interpretation  :  the  former  speaks  very 
doubtfully  on  the  subject,  and  the  express  object 
of  the  latter  '«  fo  controvert  it. 
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the  technical  term  for  excommunication,  it  is 
certain  that  it  obtained  this  meaning  in  the  early 
Ages  of  the  church;  for  it  is  thus  employed  in  the 
apostolic  canons,  in  the  canons  of  various  coun- 
cils, by  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  other  Greek 
fathers  (Suiceri  Thesaurus  Eccl.  sub  voce,  dvd- 
de/xa  and  d<popt(rfx6s)- — F.  \V.  G. 

ANATHOTH  (nu"UJJ;  Sept.  'Avadcid),  one 
of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  priests  in  the  tribe 
ol  Benjamin,  and  as  such  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh. 
x.\ i.  IS  ;  Jer.  i.  1).  It  occurs  also  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  27;  Ezra  ii.  23;  Neh.  vii.  27;  but  is 
chielly  memorable  as  the  birthplace  and  usual 
residence  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  1  ;  xi. 
21-23]  xxix.  27),  whose  name  it  seems  to  have 
bouie  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  '  Anathoth,  quae 
hodie  appellatur  Jeremiae*  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Ana- 
thoth). The  same  writer  {Comment,  in  Jer.  i.  1) 
places  Anathoth  three  Roman  miles  north  of  Je- 
rusalem, which  correspond  with  the  twenty  stadia 
assigned  by  Josephus  {Antiq.  x.  7.  3).  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  appears  to  have  discovered  this 
place  in  the  present  village  of  A?iata,  at  the 
distance  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  seated  on  a  broad  ridge  of  hills, 
and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountainous  tract  of  Benjamin  ; 
including  also  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and 
the  northern  part  of  the- Dead  Sea.  It  seems 
to  have  been  once  a  walled  town  and  a  place  of 
strength.  Portions  of  the  wall  still  remain,  built 
of  large  hewn  stones,  and  apparently  ancient,  as 
are  also  the  foundations  of  some  of  the  houses. 
it  is  now  a  small  and  very  poor  village.  From 
the  vicinity  a  favourite  kind  of  building-stone  is 
carried  to  Jerusalem.  Troops  of  donkeys  are  met 
a  itli  employed  in  this  service,  a  hewn  stone  being 
slung  on  each  side;  the  larger  stones  are  trans- 
posed on  camels  (Robinson,  Researches,  ii.  109; 
Ra: unci's  Palastina,  p.  1G9). 

ANCHOR.     [Ship.] 

ANDREW  QAvoptas),  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  His  name  is  of  Greek  origin,  hut  was 
in  use  amongst  the  .lcw<,  as  appears  from  a 
passage  quoted  fiom  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  by 
Lightfoot  {Harmony,  Luke  v.  10).  He  was 
a  native  of  the  city  ofBethsaida  in  Galilee,  and 
brother  of  Simon  Peter.  He  was  at  first  a  dis- 
ciple of  John  the  Baptist,  and  was  led  to  receive 
the  Messiah  in  consequence  of  John's 
expressly  pointing  him  out  as  '  the  Lamb  of  God  ' 
(John  i.  36).  His  first  care,  after  he  had  satis- 
lied  himself  as  to  the  validity  of  the  claims  of 
Jesus,  was  to  hring  to  him  his  brother  Simon, 
ther  of  them,  however,  became  at  that  time 
itated  attendants  on  our  Lord;  for  we  find  that 
they  were  still  pursuing  their  occupation  of  fisher- 
men on  the  sea  of  Galilee  when  Jesus,  after  John's 
imprisonment,  called  them  to  follow  him  (Mark 
i.  1  i.  16  .  Very  little  is  related  ol' Andrew  by 
of  the  evangelists:  the  principal  incidents  in 
which  his  name  occurs  dining  the  life  of  I'hrisf 
ire,  the  feeding  of  the  live  thousand  'John  vi.  9); 
bis  introducing  to  our   Lord  certain  Greeks  who 

;  and  his  asking, 
along  with  his  brother  Simon  and  the  two  sons 
a\  Zebedee,  foi  a  further  <  xplanation  of  what  our 
Lord  had  said  in  reference  to  the  destruction  of 
tli«-  temple  (Mark  xiii.  3).  Of  his  subsequent 
history  and  labours  we  have  no  authentic  record 
Tradition  assigns    Scythia      Kuseb.   iii     1     "I  , 
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Greece  (Theodoret,  i.  1425),  anu  Thrace  (Hip- 
polytus,  ii.  30)  as  the  scenes  of  his  n.ir.istry  :  he 
is  said  to  have  suffered  crucifixion  at  Patrae  in 
Achaia,  on  a  cross  of  the  form  called  Crux  de- 
cussate (X),  and  commonly  known  as  '  St.  An- 
drew's cross'  (Winer's  Bibl." Realw'vrterbuch,  sab 
voce).  His  relics,  it  is  said,  were  afterwards 
removed  from  Patrae  to  Constantinople.  An  apo- 
cryphal book,  bearing  the  title  of  '  The  Acts  of 
Andrew,"  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Epiphanius, 
and  others.  It  is  now  completely  lost,  and  seems 
never  to  have  been  received  except  by  some  .here- 
tical sects,  as  the  Encratites,  Origenians,  kc. 
This  book,  as  well  as  a  '  Gospel  of  St.  Andrew,' 
was  declared  apocryphal  by  the  decree  of  Pope 
Gelasius  (Jones,  On  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  p.  179  and 
sqq.\  [Acts,  Spurious  ;  Gospels,  Spurious]. — 

F.  W.  G. 

1.  AXDROXICUS  QAvSpoviKos),  the  regent- 
governor  of  Antioch  in  the  absence  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Menelaus, 
put  to  deatli  the  deposed  high-priest  Onias;  for 
which  deed  he  was  himself  ignominiously  slain 
on  the  return  of  Antiochus  (2  Mace,  iv.)  b  c. 
169    [Onias]. 

2.  AXDROXICUS,  a  Jewish  Christian,  the 
kinsman  and  fellow-prisoner  of  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  7). 

1.  AXER  (13X7;  Sept.  Abvdv),  ESIICOL,  and 
MAMRE,  three  Canaanitish  chiefs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hebron,  who  joined  their  forces  with 
those  of  Abraham  in  pursuit  of  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  allies,  who  had  pillaged  Sodom  and  carried 
Lot  away  captive  (Gen.  xiv.  21).  These  chiefs 
did  not,  however,  imitate  the  disinterested  conduct 
of  the  patriarch,  but  retained  their  portion  oi'tlie 
spoil   [Abraham]. 

2.  ANER,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  given  to  flie 
Levites  of  Kohath's  family  {I  Chron.  vi.  701 

ANETHON  (&uy6ou)  occurs  in  Matt,  xxiii. 
23,  where  it  is  rendered  anise,  '  Woe  unto  you — 
for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin.' 
By  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  it  was  employed 
to  designate  a  plant  used  both  medicinally  ami. 
as  an  article  of  diet.  The  Arabian  translators 
the  Greek  medical  authors  give  as  its  synonvine 

L^--w*m»    shabit,    the    name    applied    in 

countries  to  an  umbelliferous  plant  with  Battened 
fruit  commonly  called  'seed,'  which  is  surrounded 
with  a  dilated  margin.  In  Europe  the  word 
always  been  used  to  denote  a  similar  plant,  wind: 
is  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  Dill.  Hence 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  above  passage,  in- 
st.  ad  of  '  anise,1  duijOuv  should  have  been  u. 
lan-w  '  dill ;"  and  it  is  said  to  be  rendered  bj  .1 
synonymous  word  in  every  version  except  <air 
own. 

The  common  dill,  or  anstfmm  gr  -.  is 

an  annual  plant,  growing  wild  ami 

in    Spain    and    Portugal  ;    and    OH    I  .I 

Italy,    in    Egypt  and   ab  .  an*     It    re- 

sembles /r/mcl,  but   is  smaller,  lui*  ..m- 

cous  leai   i,  and  a  less  pleasant  smell  ;  the  fruit 
eeds,  which  are  finely  divided  I 

b'cal,  broad*  r,  tl  .it.  p,  arid  mit- 
rounded  with  ■  membraneous  disk.     1    i 
a  warm  and  . 

pi!''  yellow  I,  whi.l,  j  ft 
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The  error  in  translation  here  pointed  out  is 
not  of  very  great  consequence,  as  both  the  anise 
and  the  dill  are  umbelliferous  plant?,  which  are 


[Anethum  graveoiens.] 

found  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
seeds  of  both  are  employed  as  condiments  and 
carminatives,  and  have  been  so  from  very  early 
times:  but  the  anethon  is  more  especially  a 
genus  of  eastern  cultivation,  since  either  the  dill 
or  another  species  is  reared  in  all  the  countries 
from  Syria  to  India,  and  known  by  the  name 
sh libit ;  while  the  anise,  though  known,  appears 
to  be  so  only  by  its  Greek  name  avicov.  Rosen- 
rauller,  moreover,  says,  '  In  the  tract  Massroth 
( of  Tithes),  cap.  iv.  §  5,  we  read,  ([  The  seed,  the 
leaves,  and  the  stem  of  dill  (rOC?  sliaboth)  are, 
according  to  Rabbi  Eliezer,  subject  to  tithe," 
which  indicates  that  the  herb  was  eaten,  as  is 
indeed  the  case  with  the  eastern  species  in  the 
present  day  ;  and,  therefore,  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  cultivated  plants  of  eastern  countries, 
the  dill  will  appear  more  appropriate  than  anise 
in  the  above  passage. 

ANGELS  ("Ayyekoi,  used  in  the  Sept.  and 
New  Test,  for  the  Hebrew  D^?*?  ;  sing.  ^?D), 
a  word  signifying  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
?nesse?igers.  and  therefore  used  to  denote  what- 
ever God  employs  to  execute  his  purposes,  or  to 
manifest  his  presence  or  his  power.  In  some  pas- 
sages it  occur?  in  the  sense  of  an  ordinary  mes- 
senger (Job  i.  11;  1  Sam.  xi.  3;  Lukevii.  4;  ix. 
52)  :  in  others  it  is  applied  to  prophets  (Isa.  xliii. 
19;  Hag.  i.  13;  Mai.  iii.)  :  to  priests  (Eccl.  v. 
5;  Mai.  ii.  7):  to  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Rev.  i.  20).  It  is  also  applied  to  imper- 
sonal agents  ;  as  to  the  pillar  of  cloud  (Exod. 
xiv.  19)  :  to  the  pestilence  (2  .-5am.  xxiv.  16. 17  ; 
2  Kings  xix.  30)  :  to  the  winds  ('  who  maketl,  tV>e 
winds  his  angels,'  Ps.  civ.  4):  so  likewise, 
plagues  generally,  are  called  '  evil  angels  '  (Ps. 
lxxviii.  49),  and  Paul  calls  his  thorn  in  the 
Mesh  an  '  angel  of  Satan  '  (2  Cor.  xii.  7). 

But  this  name  is  more  eminently  and  distinc- 
tively applied  to  certain  spiritual  beings  or 
heavenly  intelligences,  employed  by  God  as  the 
ministers  of  His  will,  and  usually  distinguished 
as  angels  of  God  or  angels  of  Jehovah.  In 
this  case  the  name  has  respect  to  their  official 
capacity  as  '  messengers,'  and  not  to  their  nature 
or  condition.  The  term  '  spirit,'  on  the  other 
hand  (in  Greek  Tri'ev/J.a,  in  Hebrew  JIM),  has  re- 
ference to  the  nature  of  angels,  and  characterises 
them  as  incorporeal  and  invisible  essences.     But 


neither  the  Hebrew  nil  nor  the  Greek  7r^«i)jua, 
nor  even  the  Latin  spiritus,  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  English  spirit,  which  is  opposed  to  matter, 
and  designates  what  is  immaterial  ;  whereas  the 
other  terms  are  not  opposed  to  matter,  but  to  body, 
and  signify  not  what  is  immaterial,  but  what  ia 
incorporeal.  The  modern  idea  of  spirit,  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  They  conceived  spirits 
to  be  incorporeal  and  invisible,  but  not  imma- 
terial, and  supposed  their  essence  to  be  a  pure  air 
or  a  subtile  tire.  The  proper  meaning  of  Tri/ev/xa 
(from  irveca,  I  blow,  I  breathe)  is  air  in  motion, 
wind,  breath.  The  Hebrew  ITD  is  of  the  same 
import ;  as  is  also  the  Latin  spiritus,  from  spiro, 
I  blow,  I  breathe.  When,  therefore,  the  ancient 
Jews  called  angels  spirits,  they  did  not  mean  to 
deny  that,  they  were  endued  with  bodies.  When 
they  affirmed  that  angels  were  incorporeal,  they 
used  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  un- 
derstood by  the  ancients ; — that  is,  as  free  from 
the  impurities  of  gross  matter.  The  distinction 
between  'a  natural  body  '  and  ca  spiritual  body  ' 
is  indicated  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  44)  ;  and 
we  may.  with  sufficient  safety,  assume  that  angels 
are  spiritual  bodies,  rather  than  pure  spirits  in  the 
modern  acceptation  of  the  word.  , 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  term  Elchim  DTfPX 
is  ever  applied  to  angels,  but  the  inquiry  helongs 
to  another  place  [Ei.ohim].  It  may  suffice  here 
to  observe  that  both  in  Ps.  viii.  5,  and  xcvii.  7, 
the  word  is  rendered  by  angels  in  the  Sept.  and 
other  ancient  versions ;  and  both  these  texts  are  so 
cited  in  Heb.  i.,6;  ii.  7,  that  they  are  called 
Beni-Elohim,  DTI7K  *33,  Sons  of  God.  In  the 
Scriptures  we  have  frequent  notices  of  spiritual 
intelligences,  existing  in  another  state  of  being, 
and  constituting  a  celestial  family,  or  hierarchy, 
over  which  Jehovah  presides.  The  Bible  does 
not,  however,  treat  of  this  matter  professedly  and 
as  a  doctrine  of  religion,  but.  merely  adverts  to  it 
incidentally  as  a  fact,  without  furnishing  any 
details  to  gratify  curiosity.  It  speaks  of  no  obli- 
gations to  these  spirits,  and  indicates  no  duties 
to  be  performed  towards  them.  A  belief  in  the 
existence  of  such  beings  is  not.  therefore,  an  essen- 
tial article  of  religion,  any  more  than  a  belief 
that  there  are  other  worlds  besides  our  own  :  but 
such  a  belief  serves  to  enlarge  our  ideas  of  the 
works  of  God,  and  to  illustrate  the  greatness  of 
his  power  and  wisdom  (Mayer,  Am.  Bib.  Bepos. 
xii.  360).  The  practice  of  the  Jews,  of  referring 
to  the  agency  of  angels  every  manifestation  of 
the  greatness 'and  power  of  God,  has  led  some  to 
contend  that  angels  have  no  rea  .'xistence,  but 
are  mere  personifications  of  unknown  powers  of 
nature  :  and  we  are  reminded  that,  in  like  man- 
ner, among  the  Gentiles,  whatever  was  wonderful, 
or  strange,  or  unaccountable,  was  referred  by 
them  to  the  agency  of  some  one  of  their  gods. 
Among  the  numerous  passages  in  which  angels 
are  mentioned,  there  are,  however,  a  few  which 
cannot,  without  improper  force,  be  reconciled 
with  this  hypothesis.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
the  passages  in  which  angels  are  described  as 
speaking  and  delivering  messages,  might  be  inter- 
preted of  forcible  or  apparently  supernatural  sug- 
gestions to  the  mind:  but  they  are  sometime! 
represented  as  performing  acts  which  are  who  <> 
inconsistent  with  this  notion  (Gen.  xvi.  7-12? 
Judg.  xiii.  1-21  ;  Matt,  xxviii.  2-1);  and  it  Matt 
xx.  30,  stood  alone  in   ds   testimony,  it  ought  *s 
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settle  the  quest'on.  Christ  there  says,  that  '  in  the 
resurrection  they  neither  many  nor  are  given  in 
marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  dad.'  The 
force  of  this  passage  cannot  be  eluded  by  the 
hypothesis  [Accommodation]  that  Christ  mingled 
with  his  instructions  the  erroneous  notions  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  addiessed,  seeing  that  he 
spoke  to  Sadducees,  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  angels  (Acts  xxiii.  8).  So  likewise, 
the  passage  in  which  the  high  dignity  of  Christ  is 
established,  by  arguing  that  he  is  superior  to  the 
angels  (Heb.  i.  4.  sr/q.),  would  be  without  force  or 
meaning  if  angeis  had  no  real  existence. 

That  these  superior  beings  are  very  numerous  is 
evident  from  the  following  expressions,  Dan.  vii.  10, 
1  thousands  of  thousands,'  and  '  ten  thousand  times 
t°n  thousand;7  Malt.  xxvi.  53, '  more  than  twelve 
ltgions  of  angels  ;'  Luke  ii.  13,  'multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host ;'  Heb.  xii.  22,  23,  '  myriads  of 
angels.'  It  is  probable,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  among  so  great  a  multitude  there  may  be 
different  grades  and  classes,  and  even  natures — 
ascending  from  man  towards  God,  and  forming  a 
chain  of  being  to  till  up  the  vast  space  between  the 
Creator  and  man — the  lowest  of  his  intellectual 
creatures.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  analo- 
gies which  pervade  the  chain  of  being  on  the  earth 
whereon  we  live,  which  is  as  much  the  divine  crea- 
tion as  the  world  of  spirits.  Accordingly  the  Scrip- 
ture describes  angels  as  existing  in  a  society  com- 
posed of  members  of  unequal  dignity,  power,  and 
excellence,  and  as  having  chiefs  and  rulers.  It  is 
admitted  that  this  idea  is  not  clearly  expressed 
in  the  books  composed  before  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity; but  it  is  developed  in  the  books  written 
during  the  exile  and  afterwards,  especially  in  the 
writings  of  Daniel  and  Zeehariah.  In  Zech.  i.  11, 
an  angel  of  the  highest  order,  one  who  stands  be- 
fore God,  appears  in  contrast  with  angels  of  an 
inferior  class,  w!.om  he  employs  as  his  messengers 
and  agents  (comp.  iii.  1).  In  Dan.  x.  13,  the  ap- 
pellation j"Win  "lb,  and  in  xii.  1,  pljil  X> 
are  given  to  Michael.  The  Grecian  Jews  ren- 
dered this  appellation  by  the  term  dpxa-yyzXos, 
An -fiannel,  which  occurs  in  the  New  Testament 
(Jude  i);  1  Thess.  iv.  16),  where  we  are  taught 
th.it  Christ  will  appear  to  judge  the  world  £u  (puivri 
apxayytAov.  This  word  denotes,  as  the  very 
analogy  of  the  language  teaches,  a  chief  of  the 
mgels,  one  superior  to  the  other  angels,  like 
ipXLfptvs,  dfjxio'Tpa-Tri'yos,  apx^cvudywyos.  The 
opinion,  therefore,  that  there  were  various  orders 
or  ang<  Is,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews;  but  was 
held  by  Christians  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and 
is  mentioned  by  the  apo.-tlcs  themselves.  The 
distinct  divisions  of  the  angels,  according  to  their 
rink  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  which  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  the  later  Jews,  were  either  almost 
or  wholly  unknown  in  the  apostolical  period.  The 
appellations  dpxa'i,  ££ovaiai,  Svvdfxfis,  6p6vot, 
KVi)i(iT7]T*s,  are,  indeed,  applied  in  Kph.  i.  21, 
Col.  i.  Hi,  and  elsewhere,  to  the  angels;  not, 
however,  to  them  exclusively,  or  with  the  intention 
s>f  denoting  their  particular  classes ;  but  to  them 
in  common  with  all  beings  possessed  of  might 
tod  power,  visible  as  well  as  invisible,  on  earth 

a*  well  a^  In  hea\  .  n. 

hi  the  Scriptures  angels  appear  with  bodies, 
tuid  in  the  human  form  ;  and  no  intimation  is  any- 
where _i, en  that  tliese  Indies  are  not  real,  or  that 

tney  aie  only  assumed    foi  the  time  and  then  laid 
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aside.  It  was  manifest  indeed  to  the  ancients 
that  the  matter  of  these  bodies  was  not  like  that 
of  their  own,  inasmuch  as  angels  could  make 
themselves  visible  and  vanish  again  from  then- 
sight.  But  this  experience  would  suggest  no 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  their  bodies  :  it  would 
only  intimate  that  they  were  not  composed  of 
gross  matter.  After  his  resurrection,  Jesus  often 
appeared  to  his  disciples,  and  vanished  again 
before  them  ;  yet  they  never  doubted  that  they  saw 
the  same  body  which  had  been  crucified,  although 
they  must  have  perceived  that  it  had  under- 
gone an  important  change.  The  fact  that  angels 
always  appeared  in  the  human  form,  does  not,  in- 
deed, prove  that  they  really  have  this  form  ;  but 
that  the  ancient  Jews  believed  so.  That  which  is 
not  pure  spirit  must  have  some  form  or  other  : 
and  angels  may  have  the  human  form  ;  but  other 
forms  are  possible.  The  question  as  to  the  food 
of  angels  has  been  very  much  discussed.  If  thev 
do  eat,  we  can  know  nothing  of  their  actual  food'; 
for  the  manna  is  manifestly  called  '  amrels'  food  ' 
(Ps.  lxxviii.  25  ;  Wisd.  xvi.  20),  merely  by  way 
of  expressing  its  excellence.  The  only  real  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  whether  they  feed  at  all  or  not. 
"N  e  sometimes  find  angels,  in  their  terrene  mani- 
festations, eating  and  drinking  (Gen.  xviii.  8; 
xix.  3)  ;  but  in  Judg.  xiii.  15,  16,  the  angel  who 
appeared  to  Manoah  declined,  in  a  very  pointed 
manner,  to  accept  his  hospitality.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Jews  obviated  the  apparent  discre- 
pancy, and  the  sense  in  which  they  understood 
such  passages,  appear  from  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Tobit  (xii.  19),  where  the  angel  is  made  to  sav  : 
'  It  seems  to  you,  indeed,  as  though  I  did  eat  and 
drink  with  you;  bm  I  use  invisible  food  which 
no  man  can  see.'  This  intimates  that  they  were 
supposed  to  simulate  when  they  appeared  to  par- 
take of  mans  food ;' but  that  yet  they  had  food 
of  their  own,  proper  to  their  natures.  Milton, 
who  was  deeply  read  in  the  'angelical  '  literature, 
derides  these  questions  : — 

'  So  down  they  sat 
And  to  their  viands  fell  :  nor  seemingly 
The  angel,  nor  in  mist  (the  common  gloss 
Of  theologians),  but  with  keen  dispatch 
Of  real  hunger,  and  concoetive  heat 
To  transubstantiate  :  what  redounds 
Transpires  through  spirits  with  i 

Par.  Lust.  v.  433-439. 
The   same   angel    had    previously    satisfied    the 
curiosity  of  Adam  on  the  subject,  by  stating  that 
1  \\  hate\  er  was  cieated,  in  ede 
To  be  sustained  and  \\-a.' 
If  this  dictum  were  capable  of  proof,  except 
from  the  analogy  of  known  natures,  it  would  settle 
the  question,      hut  if  angels    do   not   need    it;   if 
their  spiritual  bodies  are  inherently  incapabl 

Waste  or   death,  it  >eems  not   likely  that  they 

tuitously    perform   an   act    designed,    in   ail 
known    relations,    to  promote    growth,    to   repair 
waste,  and  to  sustain  existence. 

The  passage  already  referred  to  in  Matt.  xxii. 

30,  teaches  by  implication    that    there    is   no 

unction  of  sex  among  the  angels.  The  Scripture 
never  makes  mention  of  f*  male  angels.  The  Gen- 
tiles had  their  male  and  female  divinities,  who  wen 
tin  |  arents  of  oilier  gi  <!-.  hit  In  the  Scriptures 
the  angels  are  all  mal  >i   to  be 

not  to  m.u  k  any  disl 
hut  because  the  masculitu  is  the  n  ore  lu.nouml.le 
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gander.  Angels  are  never  described  with  marks 
oi' age,  but  sometimes  with  tbose  of  youth  (Mark 

xvi.  5).  The  constant  absence  of  tbe  features  of 
age  indicates  the  continual  vigour  and  freshness  of 
immortality.  The  angels  never  die  (Luke  xx. 
36).  But  no  being  besides  God  himself  has  es- 
sential immortality  (1  Tim.  vi.  16)  :  every  other 
being  therefore  is  mortal  in  itself,  and  can  be  im- 
mortal only  by  the  will  of  God.  Angels,  conse- 
quently, are  not  eternal,  but  had  a  beginning. 
As  Moses  gives  no  account  of  the  creation  of 
angels  in  his  description  of  the  origin  of  the  world, 
although  the  circumstance  would  have  been  too 
important  for  omission  had  it  then  taken  place, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  called  into 
being  before,  probably  very  long  before  the  acts 
of  creation  which  it  was  the  object  of  Moses  to 
relate.  • 

The  preceding  considerations  apply  chiefly  to 
f'ne  existence  and  nature  of  angels.  Some  of 
their  attributes  may  be  collected  from  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  That  they  are  of  super- 
human intelligence  is  implied  in  Mark  xiii.  32  : 
'  But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  not 
even  the  angels  in  heaven.'  That  their  power  is 
great,  may  be  gathered  from  such  expressions  as 
'  might}-  angels  '  (2  Thess.  i.  7);  '  angels,  power- 
ful in  strength  '  (Ps.  ciii.  20) ;  '  angels  who  are 
greater  [than  man]  in  power  and  might."  The 
moral  perfection  of  angels  is  shown  by  such  phrases 
as  '  holy  angels  '  (Luke  i.v.  26)  ;  '  the  elect  angels' 
(  2  Tirn.  v.  21).  Their  felicity  is  beyond  cpaestion 
in  itself,  but  is  evinced  by  the  passage  (Luke  xx. 
36)  in  which  the  blessed  in  the  future  world  are 
said  to  be  ladyyeXoi,  Kal  viol  rod  deov,  '  like  unto 
the  angels,  and  sons  of  God.' 

The  ministry  of  angels,  or  that  they  are  em- 
ployed by  God  as  the  instruments  of  His  will,  is 
very  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  The  very 
name,  as  already  explained,  shows  that  God  em- 
ploys their  agency  in  the  dispensations  of  His 
Providence.  And  it  is  further  evident,  from  certain 
actions  which  are  ascribed  wholly  to  them  (Matt. 
xiii.  41,  49  ;  xxiv.  31 ;  Luke  xvi,.  22)  ;  and  from 
the  Scriptural  narratives  of  other  events,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  which  they  acted  a  visible 
part  (Luke  i.  11,  26 ;  ii.  9,  sq. ;  Acts  v.  19,  20  ; 
x.  3,  19  ;  xii.  7  ;  xxvii.  23),  that  their  agency  is 
employed  principally  in  the  guidance  of  the  des- 
tinies of  man.  In  those  cases  also  in  which  the 
agency  is  concealed  from  our  view,  we  may  admit 
the  probability  of  its  existence;  because  we  are 
told  that  God  sends  them  forth  *  to  minister  to 
those  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  '  (Heb.  i.  14  ; 
also  Ps.  xxxiv.  8,  91  ;  Matt,  xviii.  10).  But  the 
angels,  when  employed  for  our  welfare,  do  not 
act  independently,  but  as  the  instruments  of  God, 
and  by  His  command  (Ps.  ciii.  20  ;  civ.  4  ;  Heb. 
i.  13,  14):  not  unto  them,  therefore,  are  our  con- 
fidence and  adoratior  dn«»  bti*  only  unto  Hire 
(Rev.  xix.  i0  xxn.  9,  wnom  uie  ttnge.a  aieut* 
selves  reverently  worship. 

Guardian  Angels. — It  was  a  favourite  opinion 
of  the  Christian  fathers  that  every  individual  is 
under  the  care  of  a  particular  angel,  who  is  as- 
signed to  hi ni  as  a  guardian.  They  spoke  also 
of  two  angels,  the  one  good,  the  other  evil,  whom 
they  conceived  to  be  attendant  on  each  individual  : 
the  good  angel  prompting  to  all  good,  and  averting 
ill  ;  and  the  evil  angel  prompting  to  all  ill,  ami 
averting  good  (Hernias,  ii.  6).     The  Jews  (except- 


ing the  Saddueees)  entertained  .his  Uclief,  as  dc 
the  Moslems.  The  heathen  held  it  in  a  modified 
form — the  Greeks  having  their  tutelary  dectnon, 
and  the  Romans  their  genius.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  to  support  this  notion  in  the  Bible.  The 
passages  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Matt,  xviii.  10)  usually 
referred  to  in  support  of  it,  have  assuredly  no  such 
meaning.  The  former,  divested  of  its  poetical 
shape,  simply  denotes  that  God  employs  the  mi- 
nistry of  angels  to  deliver  his  people  from  afflic- 
tion and  danger  ;  and  the  celebrated  passage  in 
Matthew  cannot  well  mean  anything  more  than 
that,  the  infant  children  of  believers,  or,  if  prefer- 
able, the  least  among  the  disciples  of  Christ,  whom 
the  ministers  of  the  church  might  be  disposed  to 
neglect  from  their  apparent  insignificance,  are  in 
such  estimation  elsewhere,  that  the  angels  do  not 
think  it  below  their  dignity  to  minister  to  them 
[Satan]  (Storr  and  Flatt's  Lchrbueh  der  Ch. 
Dogmatik,  §  xlviii.  ;  Dr.  L.  Mayer,  Scriptural 
Idea  of  Angels,  in  Am  Bib.  Repository,  xii.  356- 
388;  Moses  Stuart's  Sketches  of  Angelology  in 
Robinson's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  No.  I. ;  Merheim, 
Hist.  Angelor.  Spec.;  Schulthess,  Engelwelt,  &c). 

ANGLING.  The  word  H3H,  which  the 
Auth.  Vers,  renders  '  angle,'  in  lsa.  xix.  8 ;  Heb. 
i.  15,  is  the  same  that  is  rendered  '  hook,'  in  Job 
xii.  1,  12.  In  fact,  'angling*  is  described  as 
'  fishing  with  a  hook."  The  Scripture  contains 
several  allusions  to  this  mode  of  taking  fish.  The 
first  of  these  occurs  as  early  as  the  time  of  Job  : — 
1  Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  an  hook  ;  or 
his  tongue  \j)alate,  which  is  usually  pierced  by  the 
hook]  with  a  cord  [line],  which  thou  lettest  down  I 
Canst  thou  put  a  hook  into  his  nose,  or  bore  his 
jaw  through  with  a  thorn  V  (Job  xii.  1,  2).  This 
last  phrase  obviously  refers  to  the  thorns  which 
were  sometimes  used  as  hooks,  and  which  are  long 
after  mentioned  as  n"}*H  HITD"!,  i.e.  with  the 
thorns  of  fishing  (Amos  iv.  2),  in  the  Auth.  Vers. 
'  fish-hooks." 


Of  the  various  passages  relating  to  this  subject. 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  which  records,  as  ai» 
important  part  of  the  '  burden  of  Egypt,"  that 
k  the  Bshers  also  shall  mourn  ;  and  all  they  that 
cast  angle  [the  hook]  into  the  brooks  shall  lament, 
and  they  that  spread  nets  upon  the  waters  shall 
languish'  (lsa.  xix.  8).  In  this  poetical  description 
of  a  part  of  the  calamities  which  were  to  btffal 
Egypt,  we  are  furnished  with  an  acco*mt  of  the 


ANKLETS. 

various  modes  of  fishing  practised  in  that  country, 
which  is  in  exact  conformity  with  the  scenes  de- 
picted in  the  old  tombs  of  Egypt  [Fishing]. 
Angling  appears  to  have  been  regarded  chiefly  as 
an  amusement,  in  which  the  Egyptians  of  all 
ranks  found  much  enjoyment.  'Not  content 
with  the  abundance  afforded  by  the  Nile,  they 
constructed  within  theft:  ground  spacious  sluices 
or  ponds  for  fish  (Isa.  xix.  10),  like  the  vivaria 
of  the  Romans,  where  they  fed  them  for  the  table, 
where  they  amused  themselves  by  angling,  and 
by  the  dexterous  use  of  the  bident.  These  favourite 
occupations  were  not  confined  to  young  persons, 
nor  thought  unworthy  of  men  of  serious  habits  ; 
and  an  Egyptian  of  consequence  is  frequently 
represented  in  the  sculptures  catching  fish  in  a 
canal  or  lake,  with  the  line,  or  spearing  them  as 
they  glided  past  the  bank.  Sometimes  the  angler 
posted  himself  in  a  shady  spot  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  having  ordered  his  servant  to  spread  a  mat 
upon  the  ground,  lie  sat  upon  it  as  he  threw  the 
line;  and  some,  with  higher  notions  of  comfort, 
used  a  chair  for  the  same  purpose.     The  rod  was 
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short,  and  apparently  of  one  piece;  the  line  usu- 
ally single,  though  instances  occur  of  a  double 
line,  each  furnished  with  its  own  hook.  The 
fishermen  generally  used  the  net  in  preference  to 
the  line,  but  on  some  occasions  they  used  the 
latter,  seated  or  standing  on  the  bank.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  there  were  people  who 
could  not  afford  the  expense  of  nets  ;  and  the  use 
of  the  line  is  generally  confined  in  like  manner, 
at  the  present  day,  to  the  poorer  classes,  who  de- 
pend upon  skill  or  good  fortune  for  their  subsist- 
mce1    Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egyptians,  ml  54). 

This  last  was  doubtless  the  Btate  of  many  in 

ancient   Pale-tine,   and    probably   furnished    the 

anly  cast;  in  which  angling  was  there  practised, 

is  we  tind  no  instance  of  it  for  mere  amusement. 

rh"  (i>h  caught  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias  were,  some 

time  since,  taken   exclusively  with   the  rod  and 

line,  in  the  al>sence  of  boats  upon  that  water ;  and 

probably   this  is  the  case  still.     The  Egyptian 

hooks  were  of  bronze,  as  appears  from  the  Bpeci- 

luens  that  have  been  found.     Insects,  natural  or 

artificial,  were  not  used   in  angling,  ground  bait 

being  exclusively  employed :  and  the  float   does 

not  appear  to  have  been  known. 

ANIMAL  FOOD     [Food.] 

VNKLETS.     This  word  does   not  occur  in 

Scrip, nr\  luit    th"   ornament    which    it   denotes 

learlj    indicated    by   'the    tinkling  (or  jin- 

gl'n  stents  ftbou*  the  feet,1  mentioned  in 


the  curious   description  of    'emale  attire   v  hich 
we   find    in    Isa.  iii.     Even    in    the   absence  of 
special  notice,  we  might  very   safely   conclude 
that  an  ornament  to  which  the  Oriental  women 
have  always  been  so  paitial  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Jewish  ladies.     In  Egypt  anklets  of  gold 
have   been   found,  which    are    generally   in    the 
shape  of  simple  rings,  often  however  in  that  of 
snakes,    and   sometimes    inlaid   with  enamel  or 
even  precious  stones.     The  sculptures  show  that 
they  were  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women  (Wil- 
kinson's Anc.  Egyptians,  iii.  375  \     Their   pre- 
sent use  among  the  women  of  Arabia  and  Egypt 
sufficiently    illustrates    the   Scriptural    allusion. 
The  Koran  (xxiv.  31)  forbids   women   '  to  make 
a  noise  with  their  feet,'   which,  says   Mr.  Lane 
(Mod.  Egyptians,  i.  221),   'alludes  to  the  prac- 
tice of  knocking  together  the  anklets,  which  the 
Arab   women    in   the   time  of   the   prophet   used 
to  wear,  and  which  are  still  worn  by  many  women 
in   Egypt.'     Elsewhere  (ii.  3Gf)  the   same  writer 
states,  'Anklets  of  solid  gold  and  silver,  and  of 
the  form  here  sketched  (like  fig.  3),  are  worn  by 
some  ladies,  but  are  more  uncommon  than  they 
formerly  were.     They  are   of  course  '.cry  heavy, 
and,    knocking   together    as    the    woman    walks, 
mak^   a  ringing  noise.1     He   thinks  that  in   the 
text  referred  to  (Isa.  iii.  16)  the  prophet  alludes 
to    this    kind    of   anklet,    but    admits    that   the 
description     may    apply     to    another    kind,    ot 
which     he     thus    speaks    further    on    (ii.  36*^  : 
'  Anklets  of  solid  silver   are  worn  by  the  wives 
of    some    of   the    richer    peasants,    and    of    the 
sheykhs    of  villages.      Small   ones   of  iron   are 
worn  by  many  children.     It  was  also  a  common 
custom    among    the    Arabs    for    girls    or    young 
women  to  wear  a  string  of  bells  on  their  feet.      I 
have  seen  many  little  girls   in    Cairo  with   small 
round  bells  attached  to   their   anklets.     Perhaps 
it  is  to  the  sound  of  ornaments  of  this  kind,  rather 
than    of   the   more    common   anklet,    that    Isaiah 
alludes'  fsee  also  Chardin,  torn.  i.  133,  1  IS.  \'Mj 
These  belled  anklets  occur  -A^>    in   India  among 
the  several  sorts  which  the  dancing-girls  employ. 
It  is  right   to  add  that  the  anklets  whieh*the   nie- 
sent   writer    has  himself  seen  in   use  among   the 


1,2,5,8,7.  Ancient  Oriental.  ntat. 

Aral)  women    in  the  country  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  are  not  usually  solid,  but  hollow, 
that,  in  striking  against   each  other,  tliey  emit  a 
nmch  more  iharp  and  sonorous  sound  than  -olid 

1.  ANN  \    "Aito',  ui  *t  of  Tobit,  what  hie- 
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tqry  is  contained  in  the  apocryphal  book  named 
after  him  (Too.  i.  9,  &c). 

2.  ANXA,  an  aged  widow,  daughter  of 
Phani.el,  of  the  Tribe  of  Ashei.  She  had  married 
early,  but  alter  seven  years  her  husband  died, 
and  during  her  long  widowhood  she  daily  at- 
tended the  morning  and  evening  services  of  the 
Temple.  Anna  was  eighty-four  years  old  when 
the  infant  Jesus  was  brought  to  the  Temple  by  his 
mother,  and  entering  as  Simeon  pronounced  his 
thanksgiving,  she  also  broke  form  in  praise  to 
God  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  ancient  promises 
(Luke  ii.  36,  37). 

ANNUNCIATION.  This  word,  like  many 
others,  has  obtained  a  particular  signification  in 
theological  writings.  As  a  general  term,  it  ex- 
presses the  communication  of  important  intelli- 
gence by  chosen  messengers  of  Heaven ;  but  it 
became,  at  an  early  period  of  Christianity,  re- 
stricted to  the  announcement  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
. gin's  miraculous  conception.  The  first  formal 
mention  that  we  meet  with  of  its  being  com- 
memorated among  the  festivals  of  the  church,  is 
in  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trullo,  convened 
at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  By  one  of 
the  acts  of  this  assembly  it  is  ordered  to  be  ob- 
served, though  occurring  in  the  solemn  season  of 
Lent,  like  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day.  So 
nighly  was  it  regarded  at  this  time,  that  authors 
speak  of  it  as  the  crown  of  all  festivals,  as  exhi- 
biting the  beginning  and  head  of  our  salvation. 
Sermons  attributed  to  St.  Athanasius  and  other 
fathers  have  been  referred  to  as  proving  the  ob- 
servance of  the  day  long  before  the  seventh  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  best  critics  consider  these  discourses 
as  spurious.  • 

The  effect  of  the  solemn  announcement  upon 
the  mind  of  the  blessed  Mary  was  doubtless  deep 
and  permanent.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  that 
her  liastening  to  Elisabeth  was  the  consequence 
of  an  eager  desire  to  prove  at  once  the  reality  of 
the  angelic  visitation.  The  pious  writers  who 
have  hazarded  this  opinion  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  such  a  notion  represents  the  Virgin  as  more 
wanting. in  faith  than  Zacharias  himself,  and 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
oeautiful  and  devout  sentiment,  '  Behold  the 
Handmaid  of  the  Lord  :  Be  it  unto  me  according 
to  thy  word  !  —  H.  S. 

ANOINTING.  The  practice  of  anointing 
with  perfumed  oils  or  ointments  appears  to  have 
been  very  common  among  the  Hebrews,  as  it  was 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  practice,  as 
to  its  essential  meaning,  still  remains  in  the  East ; 
but  perfumed  waters  are  now  far  more  commonly 
employed  than  oils  or  ointments. 

In  the  Scriptures  three  kinds  of  anointing  are 
distinguishable  : — 1.  For  consecration  and  inau- 
guration ;  2.  For  guests  and  strangers ;  3.  For 
health  and  cleanliness.      Of  these  in  order. 

1.  Consecration  and  Inauguration. — The  act 
of  anointing  appears  to  have  been  viewed  as  em- 
blematical of  a  particular  sanctification  ;  of  a  de- 
signation  to  the  service  of  God ;  or  to  a  holy  and 
tiered  use.  Hence  the  anointing  of  the  high-priests 
(Exod.  xxix.  29  ;  Lev.  iv.  3),  and  even  of  the 
•acred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxx.  26, 
&c.)  ;  and  hence  also,  probably,  the  anointing  of 
the  king,  who,  as  '  the  Lord's  anointed,1  and, 
under  the  Hebrew  constitution,  the  viceroy  of 
Jehovah,  was  undoubtedly  invested  with  a  sacred 


character.  Th.s  was  the  case  also  among  tL« 
Egyptians,  among  whom  the  king  was,  ex  offidoi 
the  high-priest,  and  a-,  such,  doubtless,  rather  than 
in  his  secular  capacity,  was  solemnly  anointed  at 
his  inauguration. 

The  first  instance  of  anointing  which  the  Scrip- 
tures record  is  that  of  Aaron,  when  he  was  solemnly 
set  apart  to  the  high-priesthood.  Being  first  invested 
with  the  rich  robes  of  his  high  office,  the  sacred  oil 
was  pouredin  much  profusion  upon  his  head.  It  is 
from  this  that  the  high-priest,  as  well  as  the  king, 
is  called  '  the  Anointed  '  (Lev.  iv.  3  ;  v.  16;  vi. 
15  ;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2).  In  fact,  anointing  being  th<» 
principal  ceremony  of  regal  inauguration  among 
the  Jews,  as  crowning  is  with  us,  '  anointed,'  as 
applied  to  a  king,  has  much  the  same  signification 
as  '  crowned.'  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  this 
anointing  was  repeated  at  every  succession,  the 
anointing  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  being 
considered  efficient  for  its  purpose  as  long  as 
the  regular  line  of  descent  was  undisturbed : 
hence  we  find  no  instance  of  unction  as  a  sign 
of  investiture  in  the  royal  authority,  except  in  the 
case  of  Saul,  the  first  king  of  the  Jews,  and  of 
David,  the  first  of  his  line ;  and,  subsequently,  in 
those  of  Solomon  and  Joash,  who  both  ascended 
the  throne  under  circumstances  in  which  there 
was  danger  that  their  right  might  be  forcibly  dis- 
puted (1  Sam.  xix.  21;  2  Sam.  ii.  4;  v.  1-3; 
1  Chron.  xi.  1,  2;  2  Kings  xi.  12-20;  2  Chron. 
xxiii.  1-21).  Those  who  were  inducted  into  the 
royal  office  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  appear  to  have 
been  inaugurated  with  some  peculiar  ceremonies 
(2  Kings  ix.  13).  But  it  is  not  clear  that  they 
were  anointed  at  all ;  and  the  omission  (if  real) 
is  ascribed  by  the  Jewish  writers  to  the  want  of  the 
holy  anointing  oil  which  could  alone  be  used  on 
such  occasions,  and  which  was  in  the  keeping  of 
the  priests  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem.  The  pri- 
vate anointing  which  was'  performed  by  the  pro- 
phets (2  Kings  ix.  3  ;  com]).  1  Sam.  x.  1)  was  not; 
understood  to  convey  any  abstract  right  to  the 
crown  ;  but  was  merely  a  symbolical  intimation 
that  the  person  thus  anointed  should  eventually 
ascend  the  throne. 

As  the*  custom  of  inaugural  anointing  first  oc- 
curs among  the  Israelites  immediately  after  they 
left  Egypt,  and  no  example  of  the  same  kind  is 
met  with  previously,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the 
practice  and  the  notions  connected  with  it  were 
acquired  in  that  country.  '  With  the  Egyptians, 
as  with  the  Jews,'  the  investiture  to  any  sacred 
office,  as  that  of  king  or  priest,  was  continued  by 
this  external  sign ;  and  as  the  Jewish  lawgiver 
mentions  the  ceremony  of  pouring  oil  upon  the 
head  of  the  high-priest  after  he  had  put  on  his 
entire  dress,  with  the  mitre  and  crown,  the 
Egyptians  represent  the  anointing  of  their  priests 
and  kings  after  they  were  attired  in  their  full 
robes,  with  the  cap  and  crown  upon  their  heads 
(cut.  1).  Some  of  the  sculptures  introduce  a 
priest  pouring  oil  over  the  monarch '  (Wilkin- 
son's Ana.  Egyptians,  iv.  2S0). 

2.  The  anointing  of  our  Saviour's  feet  by 
'  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner'  (Luke  vii.  38), 
led  to  the  remark  that  the  host  himself  had 
neglected  to  anoint  his  head  (v.  46);  whence 
we  learn  that  this  was  a  mark  of  attention  which 
those  who  gave  entertainments  paid  to  their  guesrs. 
As  this  is  the  only  direct  mention  of  the  custom, 
the  Jews  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  borrowed 


anointing: 

it  from  the  Romans  at  a  late  period,  and  Wetstein 
and  others  have  brought  a  large  quantity  of  Latin 
erudition  to  hear  on  the  subject.  But  the  careful 
reader  of  the  Old  Testament  knows  that  the 
eustom  was  an  old  one,  to  which  there  are  various 
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indirect  allusions.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  feasts  and  entertainments  are  indeed  rarely 
intimated  ;  nor  would  the  present  direct  reference 
to  this  custom  have  transpired  but  for  the  remarks 
which  the  act  of.  the  woman  in  anointing  the  feet 
of  Jesus  called  forth.  Such  passages,  however,  as 
Ps.  xxiii.  5  ;  Prow  xxi.  7  ;  xxvii.  9  ;  Wisd.  ii.  7  ; 
as  well  as  others  in  which  the  enjoyments  of 
oil  and  wine  are  coupled  together,  may  be  re- 
garded as  containing  a  similar  allusion.  It  is, 
therefore,  safer  to  refer  the  origin  of  this  custom 
among  the  Hebrews  to  their  nearer  and  m:re 
ancient  neighbours  the  Egyptians,  than  to  the 
Romans  or  the  Greeks,  who  themselves  had  pro- 
bably derived  it  from  the  same  people.  Among 
rhe  Egyptians  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  is 
evinced  Ly  their  monuments,  which  oiler  in  this 
resjject  (analogies  more  exact,  than  classical  anti- 
quity, or  modern  usage,  can  produce.  With  them 
'  the  custom  of  anointing  was  not  confined  to 
the  appointment  of  kings  and  priests  to  the 
iacreu  offices  they  held.  It  was  the  ordinary 
token  of  welcome  to  guests  in  every  party  at  the 
bouse  of  a  friend  ;  and  in  Egypt,  no  less  than  in 
Judaea,  the   metaphorical  expression    "anointed 


It  was  customary  for  a  servant  to  attend  everj 
guest  as  lie  seated  himself  (cut  2),  and  to  anoint 
his  head  '  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egyptians,  iv.  279; 


villi  the  oil  of  gladness"  wa    fully   understood, 
*nd  applied  to  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life. 


ii.  213;. 

3.  It  is  probable,  however,  Mat  the  Egyptians, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  anointed  them- 
selves at  home,  before  going  abroad,  although 
they  expected  the  observance  of  this  etiquetie 
on  the  part  of  their  entertainer.  That  the  Jews 
thus  anointed  themselves,  not  only  when  paying 
a  visit,  but.  on  ordinary  occasions,  is  shown  by 
many  passages,  especially  those  which  describe 
the  (, mission  i,f  it  as  a  sign  of  mourning  (Deui. 
xxviii.  40;  Ruth  iii.  3;  2  Sam.  xiv.  2;  Dan. 
x.  3;  Amos  vi.  (3;  Mic.  vi.  15;  Esth.  ii.  12; 
Ps.  civ.  15;  Isa.  lxi.  3;  Eccles.  ix.  8:  Cant. 
i.3;  iv.  10;  also  Judith  x.  3;  Sus.  17;  Ecclus. 
xxxix.  26;  Wisd.  ii.  7).  One  of  these  pass 
(Ps.  civ.  15,  '  oil  that  maketh  the  face  to  shine'" 
shows  very  clearly  that  not  only  the  hair  hut 
the  skin  was  anointed.  In  our  northern  cli- 
mates this  usage  may  not  strike  us  as  a  pleasant 
one,  but  as  the  peculiar  usages  of  most  nations 
are  found,  on  strict  examination,  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  peculiarities  of  their  clima'e  and 
condition,  we  may  be  assured  that  this  Oriental 
predilection  for  external  unction  must  have  arisen 
from  a  belief  that  it  contributed  materially  to 
health  and  cleanliness.  Niebuhr  states  that  'in 
Yemen  the  anointing  of  the  body  is  believed  to 
strengthen  and  protect  it  from  the  heat  of  (he 
sun,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  as 
they  wear  but  little  clothing,  are  very  liable  to 
sutler.  Oil,  by  closing  up  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
is  supposed  to  prevent  that  too  copious  transpira- 
tion which  enfeebles  the  frame;  perhaps,  too, 
these  Arabians  think  a  glistening  skin  a  beauty. 
When  the  intense  heat  comes  in,  they-  always 
anoint  their  bodies  with  oil/ 

Anointing  the  Sick. — The  Orientals  are  indeed 
strongly  persuaded  of  the  sanative  properties  of 
oil ;  and  it  was  under  this  impression  that  the 
Jews  anointed  the  sick,  and  applied  oil  to 
wounds  (Ps.  cix.  18;  ha.  i.  6;  Mark  vi.  13; 
Luke  x.  3  I  ;  James  v.  1 1).  Anointing  was  used  in 
sundry  disorders,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  general 
health  of  the  body.  It  was  hence,  as  a  salutary 
and  approved  medicament,  that  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples were  directed  to  'anoint  the  sick'  (Mark 
vi.  13,;  and  In  nee  also  the  sick  man  is  directed 
by  St.  James  to  send  for  the  elders  of  the  church, 
who  were  *  to  pray  lor  him,  anointing  him  with 
oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.1  The  Talmuuical 
citations  of  Light  foot  on  Matt.  vi.  16,  show 
that  the  later  .lews  connected  charms  and  suj 
stitious  mutterings  with  such  anointings,  and 
he  is  therefore  probably  right  in  understanding 
this  text  to  mean — 'It  is  customary  lor  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews  to  use  anointing  of  tin  sick  joined 
with  a  magical  and  enchanting  muttering;  1'.: 
how  infinitely  hitter  is  it  to  join  the  pious  pra; 
of  the  ehl.  rs  of  tiie  church  to  ;he  anointing  of  the 
sick."  Niebuhr  assures  us  thai  .it  Sana  and 
doubtless  in  other  pan-  <>i"  Arabia)  me  Jews,  .i- 
well  as  man)  of  the  Moslems,  have  their  1«  ■ 
anointed  when<  ver  lliej  feel  themselves  ind 

Anointing  Uu  1>><  1    e  practice  of  anoint- 

I  he  bodies  of  the  dead  i-,  intimated   in   .M.irk 
xiv.  8,  and  Luk   wm.  •">•'.     This  ceremonj 
|M'ii'i>imet|  .iii.  i    rhe   1  o'iy  i  d,  and    ■ 

designed  i    k    the   progress  of  corruption. 
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Although,  from  the  mode  of  application,  it  is 
called  anointing,  the  substance  employed  appears 
to  have  been  a  solution  of  odoriferous  drugs. 
This  (^  together  with  the  laying  of  the  body  in 
gpices)  was  the  only  kind  of  embalment  in  use 
among  the  Jews    [Burial,  Embalming]. 

The  composition  of  the  Jewish  ointments  and 
perfumes  is. noticed  elsewhere  [Perfumes]. 

ANT  (n7XD3;  Sept.  Mvpfiyt;  Vulg.  Formica j 
fifth  order  of  insects ;  Hymenoptera,  Linn. ;  oc- 
curs Prow  vi.  6 ;  xxx.  25).  Ants  have  only  lat- 
terly become  the  subjects  of  accurate  observation. 
The  investigations  of  Latreille,  Gould,  Geer, 
Iluber,  and  Kirby  and  Spence,  have  dissipated 
many  erroneous  notions  respecting  them,  and  re- 
vealed much  interesting  information  concerning 
their  domestic  polity,  language,  migrations,  affec- 
tions, passions,  virtues,  wars,  diversions,  &c. 
The  following  facts  are  selected  as  relevant  to 
Scriptural  illustration.  Ants  dwell  together  in 
societies;  and  although  they  have  'no  guide, 
overseer,  or  ruler,'  yet  they  have  all  one  soul,  and 
are  animated  by  one  object — their  own  welfare, 
and  tiie  welfare  of  each  other.  Each  individual 
at  tenuously  pursues  his  own  peculiar  duties  ;  and 
regards  (except  in  the  case  of  females),  and  is  re- 
garded by,  every  other  member  of  the  republic 
with  equal  respect  and  affection.  They  devote 
the  utmost  attention  to  their  young.  The  egg  is 
cleaned  and  licked,  and  gradually  expands 
under  this  treatment,  till  the  worm  is  hatched, 
which  is  then  tended  and  fed  with  the  most 
affectionate  care.  They  continue  their  assiduity 
to  the  pupa,  or  chrysalis,  which  is  the  third 
transformation.  They  heap  up  the  pupa?,  which 
greatly  resemble  so  many  grains  of  icheat,  or 
rather  rice,  by  hundreds  in  their  spacious  lodges, 
watch  them  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  carry  them 
ovit  to  enjoy  the  radiance  of  the  sun,  and  remove 
them  to  different  situations  in  the  nest,  according 
to  the  required  degree  of  temperature ;  open  the 
pupa,  and  at  the  precise  moment  of  the  trans- 
formation, disenthral  the  new-born  insect  of  its 
habiliments. 

The  most  prevalent  and  inexcusable  error,  how- 
ever, respecting  ants,  has  been  the  belief  that  they 
hoard  up  grains  of  corn,  chiefly  wheat,  for  their 
supply  during  winter,  having  first  bitten  out  the 
germ  to  prevent  it  from  growing  in  their  nests. 
The  learned  Bochart  has  collected  an  immense 
array  of  the  most  eminent  authors  and  naturalists 
of  antiquity  (Jewish, Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian), 
who  all  gravely  propound  this  assertion.  The 
«ame  assertion  is  made  in  a  letter  published  by 
the  French  Academy,  and  afterwards  inserted  by 
Mr.  Addison  in  the  Guardian,  No.  153.  He 
adds,  '  any  one  may  make  the  experiment,  and 
even  see  that  there  is  no  genu  in  their  corn.' 
Notwithstanding  that  this  notion  has  been  com- 
pletely exploded  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
with  regard  to  European  ants,  the  belief  of  it 
constitutes,  to  this  hour,  one  of  our  popular  errors. 
Even  Solomon  himself,  whose  renowned  attain- 
ments in  natural  history  included  the  knowledge 
,»f  insects (1  Kings  iv.  33),  has  been  inconsiderately 
supposed  to  have  sanctioned  the  sane  opinion  in 
the  two  passages  in  his  writings  which  refer  to  the 
ant.  The  mistake  lias  no  doubt  arisen  from  the 
great  similarity,  both  in  shape,  size,  and  colour, 
before  mentioned,  of  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  of  the 
ant  to  a  grain  of  corn,  and  from  the  ants  being  ob- 


served to  carry  them  about,  and  to  open  the  cuticle 
to  let  out  the  enclosed  insect.  Leeuwenhoeck 
was  the  first  who  distinguished,  with  precision,  the 
precise  forms  which  the  ant  assumes  in  the  several 
stages  of  its  development,  from  the  e^  to  the 
larva,  from  the  larva  to  the  pupa,  and  thence 
to  the  perfect  insec  t.  Swammerdam  renewed 
the  inquiry,  and  discovered  the  encasement  oi 
all  the  parts  of  the  future  ant,  and  showed  tliat 
it  appeared  in  such  different  forms  only  from 
the  nature  of  its  envelopes,  each  of  which,  at 
its  proper  period,  is  cast  off.  It  is  now  also 
ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  no  European 
ants,  hitherto  properly  examined',  feed  on  corn,  or 
any  other  Kind  of  grain.  Bonnet  found  that, 
however  long  they  had  been  kept  without  food, 
they  would  not  touch  corn.  Nor  do  they  attack 
the  roots  or  stems  of  corn,  nor  any  other  vegetable 
matter.  Nor  has  any  species  of  ant  been  yet 
found  with  food  oi  any  kind  laid  up  in  its  nest. 
The  truth  is,  that  ants  are  chiefly  carnivorous, 
preying  indiscriminately  on  all  the  soft  parts  of 
other  insects,  and  especially  the  viscera ;  also 
upon  worms,  whether  dead  or  alive,  and  small 
birds  or  animals.  If  unable  to  drag  their  booty 
to  the  nest,  they  make  an  abundant  meal  upon 
it,  and,  like  the  bee,  disgorge  it,  upon  their  return 
home,  for  the  use  of  their  companions;  and  they 
appear  able  to  retain  at  pleasure,  the.  nutritious 
juices  unchanged  for  a  considerable  time.  Ants 
are  also  extremely  fond  of  saccharine  matt 
which  they  obtain  from  the  exudation  of  trees,  or 
from  ripe  fruits,  &c. ;  but  their  favourite  food  is 
the  saccharine  exudation  from  the  body  of  tlte 
aphides,  or  plant-lice.  Every  one  must  have  ob- 
served these  insects  on  the  rose-tree,  &c.  Each 
different  species  of  vegetable  lias  its  peculiar 
species  of  aphis  (Reaumur,  vi.  566).  The  aphides 
insert  their  tube  or  sucker  between  the  fibres  of 
vegetables,  where  they  finely  a  most  substantial 
nutriment.  Tins  nutriment  they  retain  a  con- 
siderable time,  if  no  ant  approaches  them.  Tlie 
ant  has  the  talent  of  procuring  it  from  the  aphides 
at  pleasure.  It  approaches  the  aphis,  strikes  it 
gently  and  repeatedly  with  its  antennae,  when  it 
instantly  discharges  the  juice  by  two  tubes,  easily 
discerned  to  be  standing  out  from  its  body. 
These  creatures  are  the  milch  kine  of  the  ants. 
By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  which  M.  Huber 
justly  considers  too  much  to  be  ascribed  to 
chance,  the  aphides  and  the  ants  become  torpid 
at  the  same  degree  of  cold  (27  deg.  FahrA 
and  revive  together  at  the  same  degree  of  warmth. 
He  says,  '  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  ants 
to  whom  the  art  of  obtaining  from  the  pucerons 
(aphides)  their  subsistence  is  unknown.  We 
might  even  venture  to  affirm  that  these  insects 
are  made  for  their  use'  (Huber,  Natural  History 
of  Ants,  p.  210,  &c). 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  exotic  ants  sub- 
sist by  similar  means.  The  accounts  given  us  of 
the  termites,  or  ants,  inhabiting  the  hottest  cli- 
mates, clearly  show  that  they  are  carnivo-'ius. 
Bosman,  in  his  description  of  Guinea,  says  that 
they  will  devour  a  sheep  in  one  night,  and  flat  a 
fowl  is  amusement  to  them  only  f.  r  an  hour.  In 
these  situations  living  animals  often  become  iheil 
victims.  An  Italian  missionary  at  Congo  relates 
that  a  cow  in  a  stall  had  been  known  to  be  de- 
voured by  these  devastators  (Encyclopedia  Brim 
tannica,  7th  ed.  art.  'Ant").    In  the  Infroducti-yn 
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to  Entomokgy.  by  K  rby  and  Spence,  some  diffi- 
dence is  expressed  (ii.  46)  respecting  the  inference 
that  no  ftxotic  ants  have  magazines  of  provisions, 
till  their  habits  shall  have  been  '  more  accurately 
explored.1  Still,  are  we  not  in  possession  of  suffi- 
cient data  to  form  a  strong  presumption  in  regard 
to  the  ants  of  Palestine,  to  which  Solomon  of 
course  alludes  to  bis  writings?  The  ants  of  the 
Holy  Land  certainly  have  to  encounter  a  degree 
of  cold  quite  as  severe  as  ever  occurs  in  England 
{Physical  Hist,  of  Palestine,  210,  216).  Is  it  not 
highly  probable  that  the  ants  at  such  times  be- 
come torpid,  and  need  no  magazine  of  provisions? 
And  since  we  learn  from  the  same  authority 
(p.  31)  that  there  are  intervals,  even  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  when  the  sun  shines,  and  there  is  no 
wind,  when  it  is  perfectly  warm,  sometimes  al- 
most hot,  in  the  open  air,  may  not  the  ants  of 
Palestine  and  their  food  revive  together  at  such 
times,  as  is  the  case  in  our  own  country,  where 
ants  may  often  be  seen  pursuing  their*  avocations 
over  the  snow  (  With  regard  to  Solomon's  words 
respecting  the  ant,  Kirby  and  Spence  are  of 
opinion  '  that  if  they  are  properly  considered  it 
will  be  found  that  the  interpretation  which  seems 
to  favour  the  ancient  error  respecting  ants  has 
been  fathered  upon  them  rather  -  than  fairly 
deduced  from  them.  He  does  not  affirm  that 
the  ant,  which  he  proposes  to  the  sluggard  as 
an  example,  laid  up  in  her  magazine  stores  of 
grain  against  winter,  but  that,  witk  considerable 
prudence  and  foresight,  she  makes  use  of  proper 
seasons  to  collect  a  supply  of  provisions  sufficient 
for  her  purposes.  There  is  not  a  word  in  them 
implying  that  she  stores  up  grain  or  other  provi- 
sions. She  prepares  her  bread  and  gathers  hex 
food  (namely,  such  food  as  is  suited  to  her)  in 
summer  and  harvest  (that  is,  when  it  is  most 
plentiful),  and  thus  shows  her  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence by  using  the  advantages  offered  to  her.' 
A  brief  examination  of  the  passages  (Prov.  vi.  6  ; 
xxx.  25)  with  reference  to  their  context,  will 
serve  to  confirm  these  observations.  In  the  pre- 
ceding verses.  Solomon  has  cautioned  his  readers 
against  incurring  dangerous  responsibilities  on 
behalf  of  another.  Should  this  have  inadvertently 
been  done,  he  advises  the  surety  to  give  no  sleep 
to  his  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  his  eyelids,  till  he 
ii.Ls  delivered  himself  from  his  rash  engagement. 
He  then  adds,  •  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard, 
consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise  :  which  having  no 
guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in 
the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  ban  est.1 
The  sense  is  thus  ably  given  by  Dr.  Hammond: 
1  l.s  in  the  matter  just  mentioned  the  least  delay 
is  pernicious,  so  in  all  things  else  sluggishness,  or 
negligence  of  those  things  which  concern  us  must 
nearly,  should  ever  be  avoided;  and  if  we  need 
any  instructor  on  this  head,  we  may  go  to  one  of 
the  least    and  meanesl  of  creatures.'      The  moral, 

then,  intended  in  Solomon's  allusion  to  the  ant, 
is  simply  to  avail  one's  sell"  of  the  favourable  time 
without  delay.  The  description  which  follow-. 
of  the  sluggard  Bleeping,  evidently  during  the 
day,  the  proper  season  of  activity,  and  of  the  con- 
■equ  his  vice,  agrees  with  this  Interpreta- 

tion.    The  other  ■  25  .  probably  by 

a  different  writer,  also  considers  the  ant  limply 

rs  the  symbol  of  <•'' 

The  peculiar  use  of  the  terms  summer  and 
wrest,  among  whe  Jews,  ma)  have  contributed 


to  the  erroneous  interpretation.  The  Jews  had 
no  word  to  signify  spring  or  autumn.  They  snoke 
only  of  summer  and  winter:  bv  the  former  thev 
designated  the  whole  of  the  more  genial  time  of 
the  year,  and  by  the  lalter  the  whole  of  the  less 
favourable.  Hence  Solomon  uses  summer  and 
harvest  as  synonymous  terms  (Prov.  x.  5;  xxvi.  I  : 
see  also  Jer.  viii.  28;  Matt.  xxiv.  32).  In  the 
same  way  the  Romans  employed  a'stas  and  messis. 
and  the  Greeks  Qzpos  and  deplfa. — J.  F.  D. 

ANTEDILUVIANS,  the  name  given  col- 
lectively to  the  people  who  lived  before  the 
Deluge.  The  interval  from  the  Creation  to  that 
event  is  not  less,  even  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  than  1657  years,  being  not  more  than 
691  years  shorter  than  that  between  the  Deluge 
and  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  only  167  years 
than  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  present  lime, 
and  equal  to  about  two-sevenths  of  the  whole 
period  from  the  Creation.  By  the  Samaritan  and 
Septuagint  texts  (as  adjusted  by  Hales)  a  much 
greater  duration  is  assigned  to  the  antediluvian 
period — namely,  2256  years,  which  nearly  equals 
the  Hebrew  interval  from  the  deluge  to  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  much  exceeds  the  interval  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  present  time. 

All  our  authentic  information  respecting  this 
long  and  interesting  period  is  contained  in  ft) 
verses  of  Genesis  (iv.  16,  to  vi.  8),  more  than  hal* 
of  which  are  occupied  with  a  list  of  names  and 
ages,  invaluable  for  chronology,  but  conveying 
no  particulars  regarding  the  primeval  state  of 
man.  The  information  thus  afforded,  although  so 
limited  in  extent,  is,  however,  eminently  sugges- 
tive, and  large  treatises  might  be,  and  have  been, 
written  upon  its  intimations.  Some  additional  in- 
formation, though  less  direct,may  be  safely  deduced 
from  the  history  of  Noah  and  the  first  men  after 
the  Deluge;  for  it  is  very  evident  that  society  did 
not  begin  afresh  after  that  event;  but  that,  through 
Noah  and  His  sons,  the  new  families  of  men  were 
in  a  condition  to  inherit,  and  did  inherit,  such 
sciences  and  arts  as  existed  before  the  Flood. 
This  enables  us  to  understand  how  settled  and 
civilized  communities  were  established,  and  large 
and  magnificent  works  undertaken,  within  a  fen- 
centuries  after  the  Deluge. 

In  the  article  '  Adam  '  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  father  of  men  was  something  more  than  '  the 
noble  savage,'  or  rather  the  grown-up  infant, 
which  some  have  represented  him.  He  was  an  in- 
structed man  ; — and  the  immediate  descendants 
of  a  man  so  instructed 'could  not  be  an  ignorant 
or  uncultivated  [K'ople.  It  is  not  necessary  hide,  d 
to  suppose  that  they  possessed  at  first  more  culti- 
vation than  they  required;  and  for  a  good  while 
they  did  not  stand  in  need  of  that  which  results 
from,  or  is  connected  with,  the  settlement  of  men 

in   Organized    communities.      They  probably  had 

this  before  the  Deluge,  and  at  lh>t  «  .  tsed 

of  whatever  knowledge  or  civilization  their  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  pursuits  required.  Such 
were  their  pursuits  from  I  for  it  is  re* 

markable  that  of  fba  strictly  n  hunting 

condition  of  life  there  is  not  the  slightest  tmu 
before  the  Deluge.     Alter  that  event,  Nimrod, 
although  a  huntei    (i.  u.  \.  9  . 
and   did   n<.t   belong   to  hunting   tribes  oi   men. 
In    fact,  m    i*   not    discoverable   liefuv* 

the  ( 'on fusion  and   \\ as   in  all  hke- 

lih  tAicfl 
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eventually  produced  in  particular  communities 
by  that  great  social  convulsion.  At  least  that 
a  degree  of  cultivation  was  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  man,  from  which  savageism  in  par- 
ticular quarters  was  a  degeneracy,  and  that  he  has 
not,  as  too  generally  lias  been  supposed,  worked 
himself  up  from  an  original  savage  state  to  his 
present  position,  has  been  powerfully  argued  by 
Dr.  Philip  Lindsley  (Am.  Bib.  Repos.,  iv.  277- 
29S;  vi.  1-27),  and  is  strongly  corroborated  by 
the  conclusions  of  modem  ethnographical  re- 
search ;  from  which  we  learn  that,  while  it  is  easy 
for  men  to  degenerate  into  savages,  no  example 
has  been  found  of  savages  rising  ifito  civilization 
but  by  an  impulse  from  without,  administered  by 
a  more  civilized  people;  and  that,  even  with  such 
impulse,  the  vis  inertia  of  established  habits  is 
with  difficulty  overcome.  The  aboriginal  tradi- 
tions of  all  civilized  nations  describe  them  as  re- 
ceiving their  civilization  from  without — generally 
through  the  instrumentality  of  foreign  colonists  : 
and  history  affords  no  example  of  a  case  parallel 
to  that  which  must  have  occurred  if  the  primitive 
races  of  men,  being  originally  savage,  had  civi- 
lized t/iemscives. 

All  that  was  peculiar  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  antediluvian  period  was  eminently  favour- 
able to  civilization.  The  respected  contributor 
[J.  P.  S.],  to  whose  article  [Adam]  we  have 
already  referred,  remarks,  in  a  further  communi- 
cation, that  '  The  longevity  of  the  earlier  seventeen 
or  twenty  centuries  of  human  existence  is  a  theme 
containing  many  problems.  It  may  be  here  re- 
ferred to  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  advan- 
tages which  must  necessarily  have  therefrom  ac- 
crued to  the  mechanical  arts.  In  pottery,  mining, 
metallurgy,  cloth-making,  the  applications  of  heat 
and  mixtures,  &c,  it  is  universally  known  that 
there  is  a  tact  of  manipulation  winch  no  instruc- 
tion can  teach,  which  the  possessor  cannot  even 
describe,  yet  which  renders  him  powerful  and  un- 
failing within  his  narrow  range,  to  a  degree  almost 
incredible  ;  and  when  he  has  reached  his  limit  of 
life  he  is  confident  that,  had  he  another  sixty  or 
seventy  years  to  draw  upon,  he  could  carry  his 
art  to  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown.  Something 
like  this  must  have  been  acquired  by  the  ante- 
diluvians ;  and  the  paucity  of  objects  within  their 
grasjj  would  increase  the  precision  and  success 
within  the  range/ 

By  reason  of  their  length  of  life,  the  ante- 
diluvians had  also  more  encouragement  in  pro- 
tracted undertakings,  and  stronger  inducements 
to  the  erection  of  superior,  more  costly,  more 
durable,  and  more  capacious  edilices  and  monu- 
ments, public  and  private,  than  exist  at  present. 
They  might  reasonably  calculate  on  reaping  the 
benefit  of  their  labour  and  expenditure.  The 
earth  itself  was  probably  more  equally  fertile, 
and  its  climate  more  uniformly  healthful,  and 
more  auspicious  to  longevity,  and  consequently 
to  every  kind  of  mental  and  corporeal  exertion 
anil  enterprise,  than  has  been  the  case  since  the 
great  convulsion  which  took  place  at  the  Deluge. 
But  probably  the  greatest  advantage  enjoyed 
by  the  antediluvians,  and  which  must  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  their  advance- 
ment in  the  arts  of  life,  was  the  uniformity  of 
language.  Nothing  could  have  tended  more 
powerfully  to  maintain,  equalize,  and  promote 
whatever  advantages  were  enjoyed,  and  to  prevent 


any  portion  of  the  human  race  from  degenerating 
into  savage  life. 

Of  the  actual  state  of  society  and  of  the  arts 
before  the  Deluge  some  notice  has  occurred  in  a 
previous  article  [Adam],  and  other  particulars  will 
be  found  in  the  articles  relating  to  these  subjects. 

The  opinion  that  the  old  world  was  acquainted 
with  astronomy,  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  ages  of 
Seth  and  his  descendants  being  particularly  set 
down  (Gen.  v.  6,  sqg.),  and  the  precise  year, 
month,  and  day  being  stated  in  which  Noah  and 
his  family,  &c.  entered  the  ark,  aHid  made  their 
egress  from  it.  (Gen.  vii.  11  ;  viii.  13).  The  dis- 
tinctions of  day  and  night,  and  the  lunar  month, 
were  of  course  observed ;  and  the  thirteenth  rotation 
of  the  moon,  compared  with  the  sun's  return  to 
his  primary  position  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
effects  produced  on  the  earth  by  his  return,  would 
point  out  the  year.  The  variation  between  the 
rotations  of  the  moon  and  sun  easily  became  dis- 
coverable from  the  difference  which  in  a  very 
few  years  would  be  exhibited  in  the  seasons ;  and 
hence  it  may  be  supposed  that,  although  the  cal- 
culations of  time  might  be  by  lunar  months  or 
revolutions,  yet  the  return  of  vegetation  would 
dictate  the  solar  year.  The  longevity  of  the. 
antediluvian  patriarchs,  and  the  simplicity  of 
their  employments,  favour  this  conjecture,  which 
receives  additional  strength  from  the  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  for  year,  SIX',  implies  an  iteration,  a 
return  to  the  same  point,  a  repetition;  and  it  is 
also  remarkable  that  the  Indians,  Chinese,  Baby- 
lonians, Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  other  nations,  all 
deduce  their  origin  from  perscnages  said  to  be 
versed  in  astronomy. 

The  knowledge  of  zoology,  which  Adam  pos- 
sessed, was  doubtless  imparted  to  his  children; 
and  we  find  that  Noah  was  so  minutely  informed 
on  the  subject  as  to  distinguish  between  clean  and 
unclean  beasts,  and  that  his  instructions  extended 
to  birds  of  every  kind  (Gen.  vii.  2-4).  A  know- 
ledge of  some  essential  principles  in  botany  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Adam  knew  how  to  dis- 
tinguish '  seed-bearing  herb  '  and  '  tree  in  which 
is  a  seed-bearing  fruit,"  with  'every  green  herb' 
(Gen.  i.  29,  30).  The  trees  of  life  and  of  know- 
ledge are  the  only  ones  mentioned  before  the  Fall ; 
but  in  the  history  of  Noah  the  vine,  the  olive, 
and  the  wood  of  which  the  ark  was  made  (Gen. 
vi.  14;  viii.  11;  ix.  20),  are  spoken  of  in  such 
a  manner  as  clearly  to  intimate  a  knowledge  of 
their  qualities.  With  mineralogy  the  antedilu- 
vians were  at  least  so  far  acquainted  as  to  dis- 
tinguish metals;  and  in  the  description  of  tlie 
garden  of  Eden  gold  and  precious  stones  are  no- 
ticed (Gen.  ii.  12). 

That  the  antediluvians  were  acquainted  with 
music  is  certain  ;  for  it  is  expressly  said  that 
Jubal  (while  Adam  was  still  alive")  became  '  the 
father  of  those  who  handle  the  "113*3  hi/inur  and 
the  23*»y  hagab.'  The  kinnur  was  evidently  a 
stringed  instrument  resembling  a  lyre;  anil  the 
hugab  was  without  doubt  the  pandaean  pipe, 
composed  of  reeds  of  different  length's  joined 
together.  This  clearly  intimates  considerable 
progress  in  the  science;  for  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  art  of  playing  on  wind  and  oil  stringed  in- 
struments was  discovered  at  the  same  time;  W6 
may  rather  <n;  pose  tl  at  the  principles  of  harmony, 
having  been  discovered  in  the  one.  weie  by 
analogy  transferred  to  the  other;  and  t  a*  Jutol, 
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by  repeated  efforts,  became  the  first  performer  on 
ihe  harp  and  the  pipe    [Music]. 

Our  materials  are  too  scanty  to  allow  us  to 
aflirm  that  the  antediluvians  possessed  the  means 
of  communicating  their  ideas  by  writing  or  by 
hieroglyphics,  although  tradition,  and  a  hint  or 
rwo  in  the  Scriptures,  might  support  the  assertion. 
With  respect  to  poetry,  the  story  of  Lamech  and 
bis  wives  (Gen.  iv.  19-21)  is  evidently  in  verse,  and 
i>  most  probably  the  oldest  specimen  of  Hebrew 
poetry  extant;  but  whether  it  was  written  before 
or  after  the  Flood  is  uncertain,  although  the  pro- 
bability is  that  it  is  one  of  those  previously 
existing  documents  which  Moses  transcribed  into 
his  writings. 

With  regard  to  architecture,  it  is  a  singular 
and  important  fact  that  Cain,  when  he  was  driven 
froa  his  firs'  abode,  built  a  city  in  the  land  to 
which  lie  went,  and  called  it  Enoch,  after  his  son. 
This  shows  that  the  descendants  of  Adam  lived  in 
bouses  and  towns  from  the  first,  and  consequently 
affords  another  confirmation  of  the  argument  for 
the  original  cultivation  of  the  human  family. 
What  this  '  city  '  was  is  not  mentioned,  except  in 
the  term  itself;  and  as  that  term  is  in  the  early 
Scriptures  applied  to  almost  every  collection  of 
human  habitations,  we  need  not  attach  any  very 
exalted  ideas  to  it  in  this  instance.  But  if  we 
take  into  view  the  requisites  necessary  to  enable 
Noah  to  erect  so  stupendous  a  fabric  as  the  ark 
must  have  been  [Ark,  Noah's],  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  conceive  that  the  art  of  building  iiad 
reached  considerable  advancement  before  the 
Deluge;  nor  can  one  reflect  on  the  building  of 
Babel  without  a  conviction  that  it  must  have 
been  through  the  great  patriarchs  who  lived  in  the 
jld  world  that  so  much  knowledge  was  obtained 
as  to  lead  to  the  attempt  of  erecting  a  fabric 
whose  summit  was  intended  to  reach  the  clouds. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  builders  would,  by  their 
own  intuitive  genius,  be  equal  to  a  task  which 
they  certainly  were  not  inspired  by  Heaven  to 
execute. 

The  metallurgy  of  the  antediluvians  lias  been 

noticed  in  ■•  Aimm:'  and  to  what  is  there  said  of 

agriculture  we  shall  only  add  a  reference  to  the 

of  Noah,  who,  immediately  after  the  Flood, 

Line  a  husbandman,  and  planted  a  vineyard. 

lie  ah>  knew  the  method  of  fermenting  the  jui<e. 

of  the  grape;  for  it  is  said  he  drank  of  the  wine, 

which  produced    inebriation   (Gen.  ix.  20,  21). 

knowledge  he  doubtless  obtained  from  his 

:   ogeniton  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  old 

world. 

I'ushirage  apj>ear«s  to  have  been  coeval  with 
husbandry.  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  while 
bis  brother  was  ;t  tiller  of  the  ground  ((Ten.  iv.  2) ; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  |<>r  supposing  that  (Iain's 
husbandry  excluded  the  cue  of  cattle.  The 
claw  of  tent-dwelling  pastors — thai  is,  of  those 

who  live  in  tents  that  they  may  move  with  their 
flocks' and  herds  from  one  pasture-ground  to  an- 
other— did  not  originate  till  comparatively  late 

the  Fall ;  for  Jabal,  the  seventh  from  Ad 
in  the  line  of  Cain,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
i  r "  or  founder  of  that  mode  of  life  Gen.  iv. 
2d  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  manufacture  of 
is  involved  in  the  mention  of  tents,  seeing 
that  excellent  rent-coverings  are  even  at  this  day 
made  of  skins ;  and  we  Know  thai  skins  were  the 
find  articles  i  f  u*  d  by  fallen  man  [Gen. 


iii.  21).  The  same  doubt  a-  plies  to  the  garment 
with  which  the  sons  of  Noali  covered  their  inebri- 
ated father  (Gen.  ix.  23).  But,  upon  the  whole, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  so 
long  a  period,  the  art  of  manufacturing  cloths  of 
hair  and  wool,  if  not  of  linen  or  cotton,  had  been 
acquired. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  decision 
respecting  the  form  or  forms  of  government  which 
prevailed  before  the  Deluge.  The  slight  intima- 
tions to  be  found  on  the  subject  seem  to  favour  the 
notion  that  the  particular  governments  were  pa- 
triarchal, subject  to  a  general  theocratical  control 
■ — God  himself  manifestly  interfering  to  uphold 
the  good  and  check  the  wicked.  The  right  of  pro- 
perty was  recognised,  for  Abel  and  Jabal  possessed 
flocks,  and  Cain  built  a  city.  As  ordinances  of 
religion  sacrifices  certainly  existed  (Gen.  iv.  ! 
and  some  think  that  the  Sabbath  was  observed; 
while  some  interpret  the  words,  'Then  men  began 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  '  (Gen.  iv.  2(i 
to  signify  that  public  worship  then  began  to  l>e 
practised.  From  Noah's  familiarity  with  the 
distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  leasts  ''Gen.  vii. 
2),  it  would  seem  that,  the  Levitical  rules  on  mis 
subject  were  by  no  means  new  when  laid  down 
in  the  code  of  Moses. 

Marriage,  and  all  the  relations  springing  from 
it,  existed  from  the  beginning  (Gen.  ii.  23-25)  ; 
and  although  polygamy  was  known  among  the 
antediluvians  (Gen.  iv.  19),  it  was  most  probably 
unlawful  ;  for  it  must  have  been  obvious  that,  If 
more  than  one  wife  had  been  necessary  for  a  man. 
the  Lord  would  not  have  confined  the  first  man 
to  one  woman.  The  marriage  of  the  sons  of 
Seth  with  the  daughters  of  Cain  appears  to  have 
been  prohibited,  since  the  consequence  of  it  was 
that  universal  depravity  in  the  family  of  Seth  so 
forcibly  expressed  in  this  short  passage, '  .4//  flesh 
had  corrupted  its  way  upon  the  earth1  (Gen.  vii. 
11).  This  sin,  described  Orientally  a^  an  inter- 
marriage of  '  the  sons  of  God  '  with  '  the  daugh- 
ters of  men '  (Gen.  vi.  2\  appears  to  have  been 
in  its  results  one  of  the  grand  causes  of  the 
Deluge;  for  if  the  family  of  Seth  had  remained 
pure  and  obedient  to  God,  he  would  doubtless 
have  spared  the  world  for  their  sake;  as  he  would 
have  spared  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had  ten  righte- 
ous men  been  found  there,  and  as  lie  would  have 
d  his  own  people  the  Jews,  had  they  not 
corrupted  themselves  by  intermarriages  witn 
heathen. 

A  contributor  [J.  P.  S.]  suggests  mat  even  the 
longevity  of  the  antediluvians  may  have  contri- 
buted to  this  ruinous  result: — (  There  was  also, 
probably,  a  great  waste  of  time.  Vastly  more 
time  was  upon  their  hands  than  was  needful  for 
clearing  woodlands,  draining  swamps,  and  ether 
laboiious  and  tedious  processes,  in  addition  o 
their  ordinary  agriculture  and   care  of  cattle  ;   io 

that  the  temptations  to  idleness  were  like!)  to  he 
\ei\  strong;  and  (he  nest  step  would   he  to  li- 
centious habits  and  selfish  violence.     The  ample 
leisure  possessed  by  the  children  of  Adam  mi 
have  been  employed  for  many  excellent  purpt 
of  social  life  and  religious  obedience,  and  on 
doubtedly  it  u  is  M>  employed  bj  many;  but  N 
the  larger  part  it  became  ■  snare  ind  tiw  nocasmr 
of  temptations,  so  that  "  the  wickedness  of  mar 
became  great,  the  earth  was  con  ipt  Qud 

and  a  as  tilled  v.  ith  \  iol< 
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If  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  topics  only 
slightly  touched  upon  in  this  article  will  fall  to 
be  considered  more  largely  under  other  heads. 
^Critiia  Bilrtica,  iv.  14-20;  P.  Lindsley,  D.D., 
On  the  Primitive  State  of  Mankind,  in  Am. 
Bib.  Iiepos.  iv.  27 7-29 S ;  vi.  1-27  :  see  also  Ant. 
U.  Hist.  i.  U  2-201). 

ANTELOPE  C*MDCC,  Jachmur;  IKfl,  Theo, 
Tea;  PC1"!,  Dishon,Pygarg ;  ^"l^/Fsebi,  Dorcas). 
Although  this  word  does  nor  occur  in  our  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  Hebrew  text  several  ruminants  to  which  it 
is  applicable  are  indicated  under  different  deno- 
minations. In  scientific  nomenclature,  the  term 
antelope,  at  first  applied  to  a  single  species,  has 
gradually  become  generical,  and  is  now  the  desig- 
nation of  a  tribe,  or  even  of  a  family  of  genera, 
containing  a  great  many  species.  According  to 
present  usage  it  embraces  some  species  that  are  of 
considerable  size,  so  as  to  be  invariably  regarded 
by  the  natives  as  having  some  affinity  to  cattle, 
and  others  delicate  and  rather  small,  that  may 
be  compared  with  young  deer,  to  which,  in  truth, 
they  bear  a  general  resemblance.  The  origin  of 
the  word  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  In  the 
Hexaemeron  of  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  we  first 
find  the  name  'AvdoXoty  applied  to  an  animal, 
which  he  describes  as  '  very  swift,  and  hunted 
with  difficulty.  It  had  long  horns  in  the  shape 
of  saws,  with  which  it  sawed  trees  of  considerable 
size.  When  thirsty,  it  approached  the  Euphrates, 
and  gamboled  along  its  banks  among  brambles, 
wherein  it  was  sometimes  entangled,  and  then 
could  he  caught  and  slain.' 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  word  antholops 
was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era,  a  local  Asiatic  Greek  paraphrase  of  the  Arabic 

t\\ iz  gazal,    purporting   a   similar   allusion  to 

tine  or  blooming  eyes ;  although  the  fact,  if  estab- 
lished, would  prove  that  the  Grecian  residents 
in  Asia  viewed  ihe  greater  antilopidae  of  our 
systems  as  belonging  typically  to  the  gazelle 
family,  as  we  do  now.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  the  middle 
and  later  ages,  we  find  the  same  name,  but  so 
variously  inflected  that,  we  are  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  it  was  drawn  from  some  other  source 
than  the  bishop's  Hexaemeron  ;  for  it  is  written 
antah>pos,  analopos,aptalos :  in  Albertus  Magnus, 
calopus  and  panthalops,  which,  though  evidently 
Alexandrian  Greek,  Bochart  would  make  the 
('optic  name  for  unicorn.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century  English  heralds  intro- 
duced the  name,  and  i  tricked  out'  their  antelope 
as  a  supporter  of  the  armorial  bearings  and  cog- 
nizance of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Plantagenet 
family;  and  although  the  figures  are  monstrous, 
they  beai  clear  indications  of  being  derived  at  first 
from  the  saw-horned,  and  soon  after  from  a  real 
oryx. 

In  order  to  explain  somewhat  more  fully  the 
slat  ion  of  antelopes  among  the  families  of  rumi- 
nants and  point  out  more  strictly  the  species  we 
have  to  notice,  as  well  as  the  general  characters 
>f  the  order,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  short 
definition  of  ruminants,  and  thereby  obviate  the 
ueeessity  of  again  recurring  to  them  when  other 
■»;      i-'.s  of  this  section  come  under  consideration. 


Ruminating  animals  are  possessed  of  the  singula! 
faculty  of  chewing  their  food  a  second  time,  by 
means  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  stomachs— 
a  structure  which  enables  them  to  force  it  back 
again  into  the  mouth  alter  a  first  deglutition.  FoJ 
this  purpose,  all  ruminants  have  four  stomachs, 
whereof  the  three  first  are  so  disposed  that  the  ali- 
ments can  enter  at  will  into  any  oihe  of  them,  th« 
oesophagus  being  placed  at  the  point  of  their  com 
munication.  The  first  and  largest  is  the  ])aicnch, 
externally  appearing  as  twofold,  but  internally 
divided  into  four  slight  partitions.  In  this  is  re- 
ceived the  fodder  simply  broken  by  a  first  masti- 
cation, in  which  state  it  is  transmitted  into  the 
second  stomach,  bonnet,  or  honeycomb  bag,  the 
walls  of  which  are  internally  shaped  like  the  cells 
of  a  honeycomb.  Here  the  herbage  is  imbibed, 
and  compressed,  by  its  globular  form,  into  smaii 
masses  or  balls,  which  are  thus  prepared  to  be 
forced  upwards  again  into  the  mouth  for  a  second 
trituration — a  process  always  going  on  when  cattls 
lie  down,  and  are  seen  grinding  their  cheek  teeth. 
After  this  it  descends  into  the  third  stomach 
(inanyplies),  which  is  the  smallest,  and  is  longitu- 
dinally furnished  with  folds,  somewhat  resembling 
the  leaves  of  a  book  :  from  thence  it  passes  into 
the  fourth  (the  red),  next  in  size  to  the  paunch, 
and  pear-shaped,  the  stomach  properly  so  called, 
where  the  process  of  digestion  is  accomplished. 
All  ruminants,  moreover,  are  distinguished  by 
cloven  feet,  by  the  want  of  incisor  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  by  all  the  grinders  being  fur- 
rowed like  ridges  on  millstones. 

This  abstract  of  the  characters  of  ruminating 
animals  is  here  given  because  the  faculty  of 
chewing  the  cud,  or  rumination,  cannot  exist 
without  the  foregoing  apparatus;  because  that 
apparatus  is  found,  without  exception,  to  belong 
to  all  the  species  having  bisulcate  feet  and  the 
modified  dentition  before  noticed,  and  belongs  to 
no  other  class  or  genus  of  mammalia.  The 
numerous  species  of  the  order  are  distributed  into 
three  grand  divisions,  viz..  1st.  those  without 
horns,  like  the  camel*  and  the  musk  ;  '2nd.  those 
with  deciduous  horns,  or  such  as  are  shed  yearly, 
and  replaced  by  a  new  growth,  like  the  stag; 
and,  3rd.  those  which  have  persistent  horns,  con- 
sisting of  a  bony  core,  upon  which  a  horny  sheath 
is  fixed,  which  grows  by  annual  additions  of  the 
substance  at.  the  base,  such  as  antelopes,  goats, 
sheep,  and  oxen  or  neat  cattle. 

The  antelopes,  considered  as  a  family,  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  their  uniting  the 
.light  and  graceful  forms  of  deer  with  the  permanent 
horns  of  goats,  excepting  that  in  general  rix-ii 
horns  are  round,  annulated.  and  marked  with  striae, 
slender,  and  variously  inflected,  according  to  the 
subdivision  or  group  they  belong  to.  They  have 
usually  large,  soft,  and  beautiful  eyes,  tear-pits 
beneath  them,  and  round  tails.  They,  are  often 
provided  with  tufts  of  hair,  or  brushes,  to  protect 
the  fore-knees  from  injury  ;  they  have  inguinal 
pores;  and  are  distinguished  by  very  great  powers 
of  speed.  Among  the  first  of  the  subordinate 
groups  is  the  subgenus  oryx,  already  named,  con- 
sisting of  five  ox  six  species,  whereof  we  have  to 
notice  at  least  tln-ee. 

*  The  camel,  although  it  has  cloven  feet  par- 
tially united  by  a  common  sole,  and  is  armed 
with  several  false  molars,  is  still  a  true  ruminant. 


ANTELOPE. 

The  Jaciimur  (TlDJV,  Dent.  xiv.  5  ;  I  Kings 
IT.  23)  is  not,  as  in  our  Auth  Vers.,  '  the  fallow- 
deer,'  but  the  Oryx  leucoryx  of  .the  moderns,  the 
true  oryx  of  the  ancients,  and  of  Niebuhr,  who 
ijuotes  R.  Jona,  and  points  out  the  Chaldaic 
lachmura,  and  Persian  kutzkohi  (probably  a 
mistake  for  masfaindos),  and  describes  it  as  a 
great   goat.      Tiie    eastern   Arabs    still  use    the 
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[The  Jachmur.     Oryx  leucoryx.] 

name  jazmur,  although,  according  to  the  usage 
of  Oriental  nomenclature  respecting  these  ani- 
mals, the  terms  obu  (father)  and  bahr  (desert, 
valley)  are  generally  made  parts  of  generic 
appellations,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
antelopes,  are  commonly  associated  with  gau  or 
bit  (row  or  ox),  forming  the  terms  gau-bahrvin, 
bek /-el-wash,  el-walrus,  61-bxikrus,  abu-harb,  abu- 
bahr;  and,  particularly  west  of  the  Nile,  mahatz, 
targea  ;  while  collectively,  buggera-el-almoor  is 
u  id.  Most  of  these  denominations,  albeit  they 
are  laxly  applied  by  the"  Arabs,  show  that  the 
animals  so  named  are  considered  to  be  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  bovine  species  than  to  the 
gazelles  of  the  country;  and  the  fact  of  their 
universal  application  to  the  great  antelopes,  from 
the  Ganges  to  Morocco,  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  general  conclusion,  that,  in  the  earliest  ages, 
similar  notions  led  the  Hebrews  to  adopt  similar 
terms  ;  and  that,  when  the  Scriptures  notice  wild 
oxen,  or  wild  cattle,  we  are  in  reality  to  under- 
stand not  a  bovine,  but  an  antilopine  animal, 
and  not  always  the  same  species,  excepting  per- 
haps in  one  case,  which  will  be  noticed  under 
the  word  Hi  1,1.. 

The  Oryges    are  all  about  the  size  of  the  stag 

of  Europe,  or  larger,  with  long,  annulated,  slender 
horns,  rising  in  continuation  of  the  plane  of  the 
foi  head,  slightly  divergent,  isgularly  but  not 
greatly  curved,  entirely  straight  or  I y rated,  and 
from  three  feet  to  three  ivet  eight  inches  in  length. 
The  head  is  rather  clumsy,  and  more  or  less  pied 

with  black  and  white;    the  neck  ewed,  or  arched, 

like  thai  of  the  camel ;  the  ■  arc  i  i  bulky,  com- 
pared with  t:.     legs,  which  are   slender,  Sim,  and 

capable  of  sustaining  great  action;  the  tad  e\- 
Iflids   only  to  the  heel,  or  hough  ;    the  hair  on  the 

■houldera  and  neck  is  invariably  directed  ibr- 
wurds,  thus,  do  doubt,  keeping  tne  animal  ami 
In  flight 


The  Leucoryx,  as  the  name  implies,  is  white, 
naving  a  black  mark  down  the  nose,  black  cheeks 
and  jowl,  the  legs,  from  the  elbow  and  heel  to 
the  pastern  joints,  black,  and  the  lower  half  ot 
the  thighs  usually,  and  often  the  lower  Hank, 
bright  rufous;  hence  the  epithet  hommar,  10  H 
(rubere,  to  redden).  The  species  now  resides  in 
pairs,  in  small  families,  and  not  unfrequently 
singly,  on  the  mountain-ranges  along  the  sandy  dis- 
tricts, in  the  desert  of  eastern  Arabia,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Euphrates ;  and  may  extend 
as  far  eastward  as  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus, 
feeding  on  shrubby  acacias,  such  as  iortilis  and 
EhrenbergL  It  was,  no  doubt,  formerly,  if  not  at 
present,  found  in  Arabia  Petraea,  and  in  the  eastern 
territories  of  the  people  of  Israel  ;  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  generical  name  of  wild  cow 
or  bull  being  common  to  this,  as  to  other  allied 
species,  it  was  equally  caught  with  nets  and  with 
the  noose,  and  styled  1fc<n  {tao,  to,  theo).  To 
this  species  may  be  referred  more  particularly 
some  of  the  notions  respecting  unicorns,  since 
the  forehead  being  narrow,  and  the  horns  long  and 
slender,  if  one  be  broken  oil'  near  the  root,  the  re- 
maining one  stands  so  nearly  on  the  medial  line, 
that,  taken  in  connection  with  its  white-coloured 
hair,  to  uncritical  inspection,  a  single-horned 
animal  might  appear  to  be  really  present.  By 
nature  vicious  and  menacing,  from  what  may 
be  observed  in  the  Egyptian  paintings  of  the 
industry  which  imposture  exercised,  we  may  con- 
clude that  human  art,  even  in  early  ages,  may 
have  contributed  to  make  artificial  unicorns;  and 
most  probably  those  seen  by  some  of  the  earlier 
European  travellers  were  of  this  kind. 


[Oryx  tao,  or  Nubian  oryx. J 

IXn,  Deut.  xiv.5j  La.  li.  20,    Oryx  tao,  toe 
Nubian  or)  \.  Ham.  Smith,)  is  either  ;t  species  or 
a  distinct  variety  of  leucoryx.     The  male,  i 
nearly  four  feel  high  at  the  shoulder,  is  taller  than 

that  of  the  leucoryx;  the  hoins  are  longer,  the  • 

comparatively  lighter,  and  every  limb  indicative 
of  vigour  and  elasticity:  on  the  forehea* 

a  white  spot,  distinctly  marked  by  the  partic  .r 
direction  of  the  hair  turning  downwards  before  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye  to  n<  ar  the  month,  lew  in^ 
the  •  Iter  A 
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Under  the  eye,  to  .varus  the  cheek,  there  is  a 
darkish  8]X>t,  not  very  distinct ;  the  limbs,  bell}'', 
and  tail  are  white  ;  the  body  mixed  white  and 
red,  most  reddish  about  the  neck  and  lower 
hams.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  tao  or  tea  is 
connected  with  the  white  spot  on  the  chatiron. 
This  species  resides  chiefly  in  the  desert  west  of 
the  Nile,  but  is  most  likely  not  unknown  in 
Arabia  ;  certain  it  is,  that  both  are  figured  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  the  leucoryx  being  distin- 
guished by  horns  less  curved,  and  by  some  indi- 
cation, of  black  on  the  face.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  second  wild  bove;  but  there  is  still  a  third  re- 
ferable to  the  antilopidse,  though  not  an  oryx, 
but  most  likely  belonging  to  the  genus  damalis 
and  the  acronotine  group  of  Griffith's  Cuvier.  It 
is  the  Antilope  defassa  of  Sir  J.  Wilkinson,  which 
we  would  place  by  the  side  of  acronotus  bubalis, 
if  it  be  not  the  same,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  figures  at  Beni  Hassan,"'  in  which  the  elevated 
withers  are  very  conspicuous,  where  it  is  represented 
actually  caught  by  the  noose  or  lazzo.  If  the 
two  oryges  were  not  anciently  distinguished  as 


same    structure  as  the  others,  but   is  somewnal 
higher  at   the  crcap  :  it  has  a  coarse  beard  undei 


[Antilope  defassa  of  Wilkinson.    Acronotus  defassa. J 

species,  then  tao,  iheo.  would  apply  to  the  pre- 
sent,  the  name  indicating  the  spinal  cross;  but 
in  that  case,  it  must  have  existed  in  early  asrcs 
as  far  north  at  least  as  the  borders  of  Palestine, 
which  is  by  no  means  improbable.  This  last  spe- 
cies would  answer  completely  to  the  description 
of  wild  bull,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
(he  dialects  of  some  provinces  of  that  country,  the 
oryges  of  Arabia  may  still  be  denominated  rcem, 
*Mrn  when  bearing  both  horns;  and  all  are  suffi- 
ciently vicious,  energetic,  and  capable  of  mischief, 
to  justify  the  characters  assigned  to  them  in 
poetical  phraseology,  agreeably  to  the  amplifying 
spirit  of  Aramaean  nations. 

Oryx  addax  may  have  been  known  'o  the 
Hebrews  by  the  name  of  J1"'H,  dishon.  It 
is  three  feet   sever,  inches  at    the  shoulder,  has  the 

*  Wilkinson's  Anr.  Egyptians.,  vol.  Hi.  p.  1R, 
cut  'V21.  In  cut  32S,  No.  3  appears  to  he^4.  Bu- 
haUs.  and  No.  4, defassa,  distinguished  by  lunate, 
no  -.-like  horns,  and  a  black  cross  on  the  shoulders 
and  spine.  .1.  Bubal  Is  still  comes  occasionally 
to  the  Nile,  and  a1!  the  ruminants  of  the  wilder- 
ness are  at  times  liable  to  migrate  from  famine 
••saused  by  drought   >r  locusts. 


[Oryx  addax.    Dishon  or  Pygarg.] 

the  gullet,  a  black  scalp  and  forehead,  divided 
from  the  eyes  and  nose  by  a  white  bar  on  each  side, 
parsing  along  the  brows  and  down  the  face  to  the 
cheek,  and  connected  with  one  another  between 
the  eyes.  The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  white, 
with  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  more  or  less 
liver-colour  grey;  but  what  distinguishes  it  most. 
from  the  others  are  the  horns,  which  in  structure 
and  length  assimilate  with  those  of  the  other  spe- 
cies, but  in  shape  assume  the  spiral  flex-ures  of 
the  Indian  antelope.  The  animal  is  figured  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  may  be  the  pygarg 
or  dishon,  uniting  the  characters  of  a  white  rum 
with  strepsicerotine  horns,  and  even  those  whic 
Dr.  Shaw  ascribes  to  his  '  lidmee.' 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  second  group  of 
antilopida?,  classified  under  the  subgenus  gazclla, 
whereof  at  least  one  species,  but  more  probably 
four  or  five,  still  inhabit  the  uplands  and  deserti 
of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the  eastern  and  sourhf.rn 
betuors  of  Palestine.  They  are  named  in  tl.«.  Os^ei. 


[T ' i  -t<i  or  Dorcas.     Ariel  or  Gazella  Arabic*. J 

Aop/.ct;,  Dorcas,  and  in  the  Hebrew  *2Y  sebii  K>rft 
terwji  being  applicable  to  the  whole  group  ;  and  th« 
Hebrew  name  is  by  distant  nations   now  used  foi 
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allied  species  which  are* unknown  in  Arabia  and 
Syria.  Tims  the  Bechuana  Hottentots  give  the 
name  of  tsebi,  and  the  Caft'res  that  of  teshe,  to  the 
gazclla  euchore  or  springbok  of  the  Cape.  The  term 
dorcas  was  apparently  generalized  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  roebuck  of  Europe,  which  was  certainly 
not,  as  in  our  translation,  the  tsebi  of  Scripture.  It 
appears  from  Hermolaus  that  neither  Aristotle  nor 
Dioscorides  confounded  such  distinct  genera,  and 
that  they  used  the  \**m  dorx  for  the  species  with 
persistent  horns,  and  dorcas  for  the  roebuck, 
whose  horns  are  annually  renewed.  This  confu- 
sion, created  by  the  classical  grammarians  of  an- 
tiquity, was  further  increased  by  schoolmen  and 
sportsmen  constantly  don/bunding  fallow-deer 
with  roebuck  till  within  the  seventeenth  century, 
as  is  plainly  perceptible  in  the  writings,  of  Gesner, 
thai  mine  of  zoological  lore,  not  sufficiently  con- 
sulted by  Scriptural  commentators.  The  Biblical 
species  clearly  included  in  the  section  gazella 
are  Antilope  dorcas.  Linn.,  Ariel  or  A.  Arabica, 
Licht. ;  more  remotely,  A.  kcvella,  A.  corinna, 
auctor.  ;  and  for  Eastern  Arabia,  A.  com,  Ham. 
Smith;  while  A.  subya.lturosa,  Guldenst,  may 
l>e  claimed  for  the  north-eastern  count  lies,  where 
the  species  exists  both  in  Asia  Minor'  and  Arme- 
nia, and  therefore  on  the  borders  of  Syria.  All 
these  species  are  nearly  allied,  the  largest  not 
ineasuring  more  than  two  feet  in  height,  at  the 
shoulder,  and  the  hast,  the  corinna,  not  more 
than  about  twenty  inches.  They  are  graceful  and 
elegant  in  form,  with  limbs  exceedingly  slender, 
and  have  large  and  soft  eyes,  lyrated  bonis,  black, 
wrinkled,  and  striated — most  robust  in  subyuttu- 
rosa  and  kccella,  most  slender  in  corinna,  and 
smallest  in  c»a.  Their  livery  is  more  or  .less 
buff  and  dun,  white  beneath,  with  small  tufts 
rri'  hair  or  brushes  on  the  fore-knees:  they  have 
ill  a  dark  streak  passing  from  each  ear  through 
the  eyes  to  the  nostrils,  and  a  band  of  the  same 
colour  from  the  elbow  of  the  fore-leg  along  the 
tides  to  the  flank,  excepting  the  corinna,  whose 
markings  are  more  rufous  and  general  colours 
lighter.  Most,  If  not  all,  have  a  feeble  bleating 
voice,  seldom  uttered,  are  unsurpassed  in  graceful 
timidity,  gregarious  in  habit,  and  residents  on 
the  open  deserts,  where  they  are  unceasingly 
watchful,  and  prepared  to  (lee  with  such  speed, 
that  greyhounds  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  over 
txertion  in  the  chace.  Of  the* species  here  enu- 
merated, all,  but  more  especially  A.  Arabica, 
A.  dorm*,  and  A.  cora,  must  have  been  designated 
by  the  terms  dorcas  and  tsebi,  and  the  Arabic 
ttabi;  generically,  Gazal.  The  Chaldee  tabitAa, 
End  Persic  zabegat,  may  refer  more  immediately 
♦o  .1.  svbgvtturosa,  the  aJtu  of  Kaempfer,  tseiran 
et  modem  Persia,  and/'/  rott  of  the  Turks. 

One  or  other  of  these,  according  to  geographical 
localities,  occurs  in  the  Authorized  Version  under 
the  name  of  roe  ;  in  Dent.  xii.  1.3,  22;  xiv.  .3; 
xv.  22:  1  Kin:;-,  iv.  23  :  1  Chron.  xii.  8;  2  Sato. 
ii.  S:  Prov.  vi.  .3;  vii.  3;  viii.  1  I  ;  ha.  xiii.  11; 
dorcas,  Ec<  l<s.  xw  ii.  oo.     C.  II.  S. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM,  a  term  in  theo- 
logy used  n>  denote  that  figure  whereby  words 
•('•lived  from  human  objects  are  employed  to  ex- 
press  something  which  rebates  to  me  Deity.  A  .i 
Bnite  being  can  have  no  intuitive  knowledge  of 
■*)  infinite,  so  no  language  of  rational  creati 
•an  fully  express  the  nature  of  God  and  render 
K   comprehensible.      All    further    knowledge   of 


Gv«\  must  be  communicated  by  words  used  'n 
express  ourselves  intelligibly  concerning  human 
and  other  terrestrial  objects.  Such  words  and 
j ih rases  have  their  foundation  in  a  resemblance, 
which,  according  to  our  conceptions,  exists  be- 
tween the  Deity  and  mankind.  This  resem- 
blance, when  essential,  is  such  as  regards  the 
pure  perfections  of  our  minds,  that  is,  such  as 
are  unaccompanied  with  any  imperfection,  as 
reason,  liberty,  power,  life,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness. Those  expressions  afibrd  an  analogical 
knowledge,  from  whence  arise  analogical  phrases, 
which  are  absolutely  neces  aiy  whenever  we 
speak  of  God,  and  would  acquire  or  commu- 
nicate some  knowledge  of  his  perfections.  Such 
analogical  expressions  must,  how  'ver,  be  under- 
stood property,  although  they  give  no  immediate 
and  intuitive,  but  only  a  symbolical  knowledge) 
of  the  Deity.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  in  Gen. 
ii.  10;  iii  9;  vi.  13;  xii.  1;  xv.  ;  xvii. ;  xviii.; 
Kxod.  iii.  4,  5 — speech  is  immediately  ascribed 
to  the  Deity  while  addressing  Adam,  Noalu 
Abraham,  and  Moses.  The  Deity  is  also  in  this 
sense  said  to  speak  mediately  to  man,  viz.  by  his 
messengers.  But  although  the  speech  here  as- 
cribed to  the  Deity  is  to  be  understood  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  the  language  of  men,  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  in  such  instances  figura- 
tively, or  in  the  anthrojMimorphitic  sense,  but 
really  and  properly.  '  Father,'  says  St.  Au- 
gustin, '  immutable  truth  speaks  to  man  ineffably 
of  itself  to  the  minds  of  rational  creatures,  or 
speaks  by  a  mutable  creature,  either  by  spiritual 
images  to  our  minds,  or  by  corporeal  voices  to  the 
bodily  senses.'  But  God  speaks  not  propeiiy, 
but  anthropopathicaUy,  when  his  decrees  and 
their  execution  aie  described  in  human  methods, 
or  in  the  form  of  dialogues  and  conversations,  as 
in  the  phrase  (Gen.  i.  2_)  '  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light."  '  This.'  says  Maimonides, ;  is  to 
be  understood  (f  the  will,  not  Uie  .speech;'  and,  in 
like  manner,  St.  Augustin,  '  This  was  |.ei  formed 
by  the  intellectual  and  eternal,  not  by  the  audible 
and  temporal  word'  (City  of  God,  ch.  vii.). 

Anthropomorphitic    phrases,    generally    consi 
dered,  are  such   as    ascribe  to  the   Deity  mixed 
perfections    and    human    imperfections.     Thee* 
phrases  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  accord- 
ing to  which  we  ascribe  to  God:  — 

1.  Human  actions   (av0puironoi7)(Tis). 

2.  Human   affections,  passions,  and  sufferings 
(anthropopathy). 

"  3.   Human  form,  nuniax  organs,  human  mem- 
bers (anthropomorphism^. 

A  rational  being,  who  receives  impressions 
through  the  Benses,  can  form  conceptions  of  the 
Deity  only  by  a  consideration  of  his  own  jiowers 
and  properties.  Anthropomorphitic  modes  of 
thought  are  therefore  unavoidable  in  the  religion 
of  mankind  ;  and  although  they  can  furnish  \%o 
other  than  corporeal  or  sensible  rep' 
the  Deity,  they  are  nevertheless  true  and  just 
wlien  we  guard  against  transferrin  ■  <  qua- 
lifies peitaining  to  the  human  *<u  es.  It  if  fui 
instance,  a  jiroper  expression  to  as>crl  I 
know*  all  things;  it  is  improper,  tliat  is,  tropical 
oi  anthropomorphitic  to  say  tliat  tie  sees  all 
tilings.-  Anthronomnrphisrn  is  thus  a  species  "f 
accommoda  io/i  (which  see  ,  inasmuch  as  by  tl  I 
represent  I ).  ii  \  as  it  «  ere   low  em 

■.elf    to    '  ension    of   men        An  1    it    is 
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altogether  consonant  to  bis  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence in  communicating  divine  revelations  to 
address  mankind  in  language  adapted  to  their 
inferior  capacities.  Therefore  it.  is  that  this  figure 
is  called  by  the  Fathers  Divine  Economy  (Theo- 
doref,  Dialog.  2)  and  Condescension  (Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  Orat.  I). 

'Divine affections,' saysTertullian,  'are ascribed 
io  the  Deity  by  means  of  figures  borrowed  from 
the  human  form,  not  as  if  he  were  endued  with 
corporeal  qualities  :  when  eyes  are  ascribed  to 
him,  it  is  denoted  that  he  sees  [viz.  knows]  all 
things ;  when  ears,  that  he  hears  all  things  :  the 
speech  denotes  the  will ;  nostrils,  the  perception  of 
prayer  ;  hands,  creation  ;  arms,  power  ;  feet,  im- 
mensity ;  for  he  has  no  members,  and  performs 
no  office  for  which  they  are  required,  but  executes 
all  things  by  the  sole  act  of  his  will.  How  can 
he  require  eyes,  who  is  light  itself  V  or  feet,  who  is 
omnipresent  %  How  can  lie  require  hands,  who  is 
die  silent  creator  of  all  things  ?  or  a  tongue,  to 
whom  to  think  is  to  command.  Those  members 
are  necessary  to  men,  but  not  to  God,  inasmuch 
as  the  counsel  of  men  would  be  inefficacious  un- 
less his  thoughts  put  his  members  in  motion  ; — 
but  not  to  God,  whose  operations  follow  his  will 
without  effort,' 

In  the  same  manner  human  affections,  as  grief, 
repentance,  anger,  revenge,  jealousy,  &c,  are 
ascribed  to  the  Deity.  These  affections  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  in  the  mind  of  God,  who  is 
infinitely  happy  and  immutable,  but  are  ascribed 
to  him  anthropopathically  by  way  of  similitude. 
For  instance,  when  God  forgives  the  penitent 
what,  he  had  denounced  against  the  wicked  who 
continue  in  sin,  he  is  said  to  act  as  men  do  in 
similar  cases.  Thus  St.  Augustin  observes,  *  By 
repentance  is  signified  a  change  of  events.  For 
as  a  man  when  he  repents  bewails  the  crime 
which  he  had  committed,  so,  when  God  alters 
anything  unexpectedly,  that  is,  beyond  man's 
expectation,  he,  figuratively,  is  said  to  have  re- 
pented of  the  punishment  when  man  repents  of 
the  sin'  (Ps.  ex.).  Thus  also,  when  ignorance  is 
ascribed  to  the  Deity  (Gen.  iv.  9),  the  same  Father 
remarks,  '  He  inquires,  not  as  if  really  ignorant, 
but  as  a  judge  interrogates  a  prisoner;'  and 
Luther,  in  reference  to  the  passage  (Ps.  ii.  4) 
where  laughter  is  ascribed  to  the  Deity,  thus  ob- 
serves, '  Not  that  God  laughed  as  men  do,  but  to 
point  out  the  absurdity  of  men's  undertaking 
impossibilities  ;  meaning,  that  the  matter  was  as 
ridiculous  as  it  would  be  for  a  fool  with  a  long 
stick  to  attempt  to  thrust  the  sun  out  of  the  firma- 
ment, and  to  rejoice  as  if  he  had  performed  his 
task  to  admiration'  (Works,  ii.  Ep.  ps.  37). 

Anthropomorphize  phrases  are  found  through- 
out the  whole  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  In  the  infancy  of  mankind  concep- 
il 'ons  derived  from  the  human  senses  were  uni- 
versal, and  the  Deity  is  constantly  spoken  of  in 
ajli'hropomorphitic  phrases.  We  find  these  ideas 
rwy re  pure  after  Ihe  times  of  Moses,  who  forbade 
thcijuaking  of  any  representation  of  the  Deity  (see 
Djcy,  .j-ouuk).  The  conceptions  of  men  became 
•tiUriess  sensuous  in  the  times  of  the  Prophets, 
Wihoijjropoundel  still  clearer  notions  of  the  sub- 
line pi  rfections  of  the  Deity-  But  even  under  the 
Christen  dispensation  anthropomorphitic  modes 
»f  .ex'VMj.'ssion  were  unavoidable;  for  although 
^rjatWfcity   imparts    purer   and    more    spiritual 


sent i men ts  than  the  former  revelations,  die  ;n- 
spired  teachers  could  not  express  themselves  with- 
out the  aid  of  images  derived  from  human 
objects,  if  they  would  make  their  communication* 
in  regard  to  divine  things  intelligible  to  tneir 
hearers,  who  were  habituated  to  the  anthropomor- 
phitic expressions  of  the  Old  Testament.  Such 
a  mode. of  teaching  was  therefore  indispensable  in 
itself,  and  tended  to  promote  the  instruction  and 
enlightenment  of  mankind;  'the  attention  waji 
more  easily  kept  up  among  the  sensuous  hearers 
and  readers  of  the  sayings  and  writings  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles;  the  truths,  figuratively  presented, 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind;  it  intro- 
duced variety  into  the  discourse ;  the  affections 
were  moved,  and  religious  instiuction  the  more 
readily  communicated'  (see  Seder's  Biblical  Her- 
meneutics,  part  i.  sect.  2,  §  54-62,  London,  1S35, 
and  Glass's  Philoloyia  Sacra) — YV.  W. 

ANTICHRIST.  The  meaning  attached  to 
this  word  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  con- 
troversies of  various  churches  and  sects.  In  Scrip- 
ture, however,  and  the  "early  Christian  writers, 
it  has  an  application  sufficiently  distinct  from 
partial  interpretations.  Antichrist,  according  t» 
St.  John,  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  error,  the  enemy 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  as  it  is  displayed  in, 
the  divinity  and  holiness  of  Christ.  This  is  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  term,  and  we  are  led  at 
once  to  consider  it  as  the  proper  title  of  Satan. 
But  the  same  apostle  speaks  of  the  existence"  of 
many  antichrists;  whence  we  learn  that  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  any  being  who  opposes  Christ  in  the 
high  places  of  spiritual  wickedness.  '  St.  Paul 
sj>eaks  of  '  the  man  of  sin'  as  not  yet  revealed, 
and  it  is  supposed  by  most  interpreters  that  anti- 
christ  is  to  be  understood  as  the  object  alluded  to 
by  the  apostle;  but  if  we  attend  strictly  to  his 
words,  the  antichrist  of  whom  he  spoke  must  have 
been  then,  and  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing, 
'opposing  and  exalting  himself  above  all  that  is 
called  God,"  although  awaiting  some  distant 
season  for  the  open  display  of  his  power  and 
wickedness.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with 
Trypho,  describes  him  as  exercising  his  wrath 
against  Christians  with  especial  fury  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  Second  Advent.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  represents  him  as  reigning  three 
years  and  six  months  preparatory  to  the  entire 
destruction  of  his  dominion  at  the  second  coming 
of  Christ.  The  same  Father  says  that  he  will  de 
ceive  both  Jews  and  Gentiles:  the  former,  by  re- 
presenting himself  as  the  Messiah  ;  the  latter,  by 
his  magical  arts  and  incantations  St.  Cmysoston: 
observes,  on  the  passage  i.*the  Second  Epistle  tc 
the  Thessalonians,  that  antichrist  will  not  lead 
men  to  idolatry,  mit  will  rather  abolish  the  wor- 
ship of  false  gods  as  well  as  that  of  the  true  God, 
commanding  the  world  to  worship  himself  alone 
as  the  only  Deity. 

These  views  of  the  early  writers,  as  well  as  the 
expressions  of  Scripture,  have  been  perverted  by 
many  men  of  warm  imaginations  to  the  wottt 
purposes  of  controversy.  The  ell'ects  of  general 
corruption  have  often  been  charged  upon  offices 
and  individuals;  and  the  appellation  of  anti- 
christ as  readily  applied  to  them  as  if  it  had 
actually  been  coupled  in  Scripture  with  Heir 
name  and  titles. — II.  S. 

ANTILEGOMKNA  (avTi\eyo/.ieva,  contia- 
dieted  or  disputed),  an  epithet  applied  by  the  earlr 
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Christian  writers  to  denote  those  books  of  tl>e  New 
Testament  which,  although  known  to  all  the 
ecclesiastical  writers,  and  sometimes  publicly 
•  ead  in  the  churches,  were  not  for  a  considerable 
rime  admitted  to  he  genuine,  or  received  into  the 
canon  oi'  Scripture.  These  books  are  so  deno- 
minated in  contradistinction  to  the  Homologou- 
mena, or  universally  acknowledged  writings.  The 
following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  A ntihgomena ; — 
The  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. —  The  Epistle 
of  St  James. —  The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude. —  The 
Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  St.  John. —  The 
Apocalypse,  or  Revelation  of  St  John. —  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  this  distinc- 
tion is  that  contained  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Eusebius,  the  learned  bishop  of  Caesarea,  who 
llouiished  a.d.  "270-040.  He  seems  to  have  formed 
a  triple,  or,  as  it  appears  to  some,  a  quadruple  di- 
vision of  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament,  terming 
them — 1,  the  homologoumena  (received);  2,  the 
anilegomena  (controverted) ;  3,  the  notha  (spu- 
rious) ;  and,  4,  those  which  he  calls  the  utterly 
trpwipus,  as  being  not.  only  spurious  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  former,  but  a\so  absurd  or  impious. 
Among  the  spurious  he  reckons  the  Acts  of  Paul, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  the  Revelation  of  Peter, 
the  Epistle  of  BarnaJ/as,  and  the  Instructions  of 
the  Apostles.  He  speaks  doubtfully  as  to  the  class 
to  which  the  Apocalypse  belongs,  for  he  himself 
includes  it  among  the  spurious:  he  then  observes 
♦hat  some  reject  it,  while  others  reckon  it  among 
'he  acknowledged  writings  (homologoumena). 
Among  the  spurious  writings  he  also  enumerates 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  He  adds, 
at  the  same  time,  that  all  these  may  be  classed 
among  the  antilegomena.  His  account  is  conse- 
quently confused,  not  to  say  contradictory. 
Among  the  utterly  spurious  he  reckons  such  books 
as  the  heuetics  brought  forward  under  pretence  of 
their  being  genuine  productions  of  the  apostles, 
such  as  the  so-called  (Josjjels  of  J'eter,  T/tomas, 
and  Matthias,  and  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  John, 
and  the  other  apostles.  'These  he  distinguishes 
from  the  antilegomena,  as  being  works  which  not 
one  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  thought 
worthy  of  being  cited.  Their  style  he  considers 
so  remote  from  that  of  the  apostles,  and  their 
contents  so  much  at  variance  with  the  genuine 
doctrines  of  Scripture,  as  to  show  them  to  have 
been  the  inventions  of  heretics,  and  not  worthy 
of  a  place  even  among  the  sjjurious  writings. 
These  latter  he  has  consequently  been  supposed  to 
have  considered  as  tin-  compositions  of  orthodox 
men,  written  with  good  intentions  hut  calculated 

by  their  titles  to  mislead  the  ignorant,  who  might 
(*•  disposed  to  account  them  as  apostolical  pro* 
ductions,  to  which  honour  they  bad  not  even  a  du- 
bious claim*  (See  Eusebius,Zftst  Eccles.  iii.  .">,  25. ) 
The  same  Historian  has  also  preserved  tin'  testi- 
mony of  Origen,  who,  in  bis  Commentary  on  St. 
John  (cited  by  EuseLius),  observes :  'Peter, upon 

iv  horn  the  church  of  Christ   is  built,  aguillfit  v.  Inch 

the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,  has  left  one 
episth  undi  puted;  it  ma)  be, also,  a  second,  but 
of  this  t!.«  re  doubt.     What  -.':  .til  we 

of  him  who  reclined  on  the  breast  of  Jesus,  John, 
vho  Ins  left  one  Gospel,  in  which   lie  conl 
io.»!  he  coul  I  many  that  the  whole  world 

could   not    contain    theuil     He   also   wrote   the 
klypw     heing  «  ummanded   to  conceal,  and 


not  to  write,  the  voices  of  the  seven  thunders.  He 
lias  also  lei't  us  an  epistle  consisting  of  very  few 
lines  {cttixoi);  it  may  be  also  a  second  anol  third 
are  from  him,  but  all  do  not  concur  in  their  ge- 
nuineness ;  both  together  do  not  contain  an  hun- 
dred stichi'  (for  the  signiiication  of  tins  word,  see 
Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  iii.  p.  465,  ctseq.). 
And  again,  in  his  Homilies,  'The  epistle  with  the 
title  '•  To  the  Hcbreics,"  has  not  that  peculiar 
style  which  belongs  to  an  apostle  who  confesses 
that  he  is  but  rude  in  speech,  that  is,  in  his 
phraseology,  But  that  this  epistle  is  more  pure 
Greek  in  the  composition  of  its  phrases,  every  one 
will  confess  who  is  able  to  discern  the  difference 
of  style.  Again,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  ideas 
of  the  apostle  are  admirable,  and  not  inferior  to 
any  of  the  books  acknowledged  to  be  apostolic. 
Every  one  will  confess  the  truth  of  this  who  at- 
tentively reads  the  apostle's  writings 1 

would  say,  that  the  thoughts  are  the  apostle's,  but 
that  the  diction  and  phraseology  belong  to  some 
one  who  has  recorded  what  the  apostle  has  said, 
and  as  one  who  has  noted  down  at  his  leisure 
what  his  master  dictated.  If,  then,  any  church 
considers  this  epistle  as  coining  from  Paul,  let 
him  be  commended  for  this,  for  neither  did  these 
eminent  men  deliver  it  for  this  without  cause: 
but  who  it  was  that  really  wrote  the  epistle  God 
only  knows.  The  account,  however,  that  has 
been  current  before  our  time  is,  according  to  some, 
that  Clement,  wno  was  bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  the 
epistle;  according  to  others,  that  it  was  written 
by  Luke,  who  wrote  the  (iospel  and  the  Acts.' 
(Euseb.  Hist.  Eecles.  vi.  25.) 

Upon  other  occasions  Origen  expresses  his  doubts 
in  regard  to  the  antilegomena,  as,  where,  in  his 
commentary  on  St.  John's  (iospel.  he  speaks  of  the 
reputed  ((peuouevT))  Epistle  of  Ja/?ies,  and  in  his 
commentary  on  Matthew,  where  he  uses  the 
phrase,  '  If  we  acknowledge  the  Epistle  of  .hide  ;' 
and  of  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John  lie 
observes  that  'all  do  not  acknowledge  them  as 
genuine:'  by  which  epithet,  we  presume,  he  means, 
written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Eusebius  (ii.  23;  iii.  ".:•"» 
classes  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Acts  of  Paul, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas, at  one  time  with  the  spurious,  and  at 
another  with  the  atltileyomena.  By  the  word 
spurious,  in  this  instance  at  least,  he  can  mean 
no  more  than  that  the  genuineness  of  *u<-\\  books 
was  disputed:  as  for  instance  the  Gospel  of  the 
llehreus,  which  was  received  by  the  Ehioi 
as  a  genuine  production  of  the  evangelist  Matthew 
This  is  the  wink  of  which  Jeioine  made  a  tiai  - 
t,  as  he  himself  informs  us.  from  the  copy 
preserved  by  the  z<-al  of  Pamphilus  in  t;  I 
rean  Library.  He  also  informs  US  that  l.c  tiaiiN- 
lated  it  into  (heck,  and  that  it  was  considered  bj 
mosl  persons  as  the  original  Gos]  St.  Ma 

(Dialog,  contra  Pelag.  iii.  2.  and  Comment,  in 
Ma?.'.  \ii.  .     Whether  the  Shepheid  of  Hennas 

was  ever  included  among  the  antilegomena  seems 
doubtful.  Eusebius  informs  us  that  'it  was  dis- 
puted, and  consequently  not  placed  among  the 
homologoumena.  By  others,*however.  it  is  judged 
mosl    ii.  •  pecially  to  those  who  need  an 

ehnientaiN  introduction:  hence  we  know 
hat  been   already  in  public  use  in  mu   chun 
and    1    ha  by   hadil  ion,    I 

t  .on  H  ii?  wrril  mule  um 
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»f  it.  *  (iii.  3").  Or  i  gen  speaks  of  The  Shepherd  as 
'  eommonlv  used  by  the  church,  but  not  received 
its  divine  hy  tin1  unanimous  consent  of  all.' 
He  therefore  cites  it,  not  as  authority,  hut 
dimply  by  way  of  illustration  (lib.  x.  in  Episi. 
ad  lloman.). 

Eusebius  further  informs  us  that,  in  his  own 
time  there  were  some  in  the  church  of  Rome 
who  did  not  regard  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
as  the  production  of  the  apostle  Paul  (vi.  25; 
iii.  3;.  Indeed,  it  was  through  the  influence  of 
Jerome  that,  the  church  of  Rome,  at  a  much  later 
period,  was  with  much  difficulty  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge it  as  canonical.  'The  most  ancient 
Latin  t*r  Western  church  did  not  rank  it  among 
the  canonical  writings,  though  the  epistle  was 
well  known  to  them,  for  Clement  of  Rome  has 
quoted  from  it  many  passages.  *  It  is  true  that 
some  Latin  writers  in  the  fourth  century  received 
it,  Among  whom  was  Jerome  himself ;  yet  even 
.in  the  time  of  Jerome  the  Latin  church  had  not 
placed  it  among  the  canonical  writings1  (Marsh's 
Michael  is,  vol.  iv.  p.  206).  'The  reputed  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,'  says  Jerome,  '  is  supposed  not  to 
be  Paul's  on  account  of  the  difference  of  style, 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Bar- 
nabas, according  to  Tertullian,  or  by  Luke  the 
evangelist  ;  according  to  others,  by  Clement, 
afterwards  bishop  of  the  Roman  church,  who  is 
said  to  have  reduced  to  order  and  embellished 
Paul's  sentiments  in  his  own  language ;  or  at 
least  that  Paid,  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews,  had 
purposely  omitted  all  mention  of  his  name,  in 
consequence  of  the  odium  attached  to  it,  and 
wrote  to  them  eloquently  in  Hebrew,  as  a  Hebrew 
of  the  Hehrews,  and  that  what  he  thus  eloquently 
wrote  in  Hebrew  was  still  more  eloquently  written 
in  Greek,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence in  style  '  (Ex  Catalog.}.  And  again,  in  his 
epistle  to  Dardanus  :  '  I  must  acquaint  our  people 
that  the  epistle  which  is  inscribed:  "  To  the  He- 
brews" is  acknowledged  as  the  apostle  Paul's,  not 
only  by  the  churches  of  the  East,  but  by  all  the 
Greek  ecclesiastical  writers,  although  most  [of  the 
Latins?)  conceive  it  to  be  either  written  by  Bar- 
nabas or  Clement,  and  that  it  matters  nothing  by 
whom  it  was  written,  as  it  proceeds  from  a  church- 
man (ecclesiastici  viri),  and  is  celebrated  by 
being  daily  read  in  the  churches.  But  if  the 
custom  of  the  Latins  does  not  receive  it  among 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  nor  the  Greek  churches 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  7,  notwithstanding, 
receive  them  both,  not  following  the  custom  of  the 
present  age,  but  the  authority  of  ancient,  writers, 
not  referring  to  them  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing  with  respect  to  apocryphal  writings,  and 
citations  from  classical  and  profane  authors,  but 
as  canonical  and  ecclesiastical.'  '  Peter  also,' 
says  Jerome,  '  wrote  two  epistles  called  Catholic ; 
the  second  of  which  is  denied  by  most,  on  account 
of  the  difference  of  style  (Ex  Catalog.}.  Jude  is 
rejected  by  most  in  consequence  of  the  citation 
from  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch.  Notwith- 
standing, it  has  authority  by  use  and  antiquity, 
and  is  accounted  among  the  Holy  Scriptures' 
(Ibid.);  and  in  his  Letter  to  Paulinus :  'Paul 
wrote  to  seven  churches,  but  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  by  most  excluded  from  the  number;" 
and  in  his  commentary  on  Isaiah,  he  observes 
tthat  '  the  Latin  usage  does  not.  receive  the  Epistle 
to  (he  Hebrews  among  the  canonical  books.' 


Contemporary  with  St.  Jerome  was  his  anta- 
gonist Ruilinus.  who  reckons  'fourteen  epistles  ot 
Paul,  two  of  Peter;  one  of  James,  three  of  John, 
and  the  Apocalypse. 

It  seems  doubtful  wnether,  antecedent  to  the 
times  of. Jerome  and  Rutnnbs,  any  councils,  even 
of  single  churches,  had  settled  upon  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  and  decided  the  question  respecting 
the  antilegomena,  for  the  removal  of  doubts  among 
their  respective  communities  ;  for  it  seems  evident 
that  the  general  or  oecumenical  Council  of  Nice, 
which  met  in  the  year  325,  formed  no  catalogue. 
The  first  catalogue,  indeed,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  is  that  of  an  anonymous  writer  of  the  third 
century.  He  reckons  thirteen  ouistlesof  St.  Pau\ 
accounts  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehrews  the  work 
of  an  Alexandrian  Marcionite,  mentions  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  two  of  John,  and  the  Revela- 
tions of  John  and  Peter,  saying  with  respect  tc 
them,  that  '  some  among  us  are  opposed  to  their 
being  read  in  the  church*  (see  Hugg's  Introduc- 
tion, sect.  xiv.).  But  soon  after  the  Council  of 
Nice,  public  opinion  turned  gradually  in  favour 
of  the  antilegomena,  or  controverted  books  ;  for 
we  then  find  them  for  the  .first  time  cited  with- 
out any  marks  of  doubt  as  to  their  canonicity. 
Thus,  in  the  year  3 IS,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  enu- 
merates fourteen  epistles  of  Paul  and  seven  Ca- 
tholic epistles.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Cave  (Historia  Literaria),  was  bom 
about  the  time  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  died 
in  389,  enumerates  all  the  books  now  received, 
except  the  Apocalypse. 

Epiphanius,  who  was  chosen  bishop  of  Con- 
stantia  in  a.d.  367  or  368,  and  composed  his 
Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers  in  392,  cites, 
in  his  Panarium,  the  different  books  of  the 
New  Testament  in  a  manner  which  shows  that 
he  received  all  that  are  in  the  present  canon. 
Of  the  Apocalypse  he  says  that  it  was  *  gene- 
rally or  by  most  received;'  and,  speaking  of  the 
Alogians,  who  rejected  all  John's  writings,  he 
observes,  '  If  they  had  rejected  the  Apocalypse 
only,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  they  had 
acted  from  a  nice  critical  judgment,  as  being  cir- 
cumspect in  regard  to  an  apocryphal  or  myste- 
rious book  :  but.  to  reject  all  John's  writings  was 
a  sign  of  an  anti-Christian  spirit.'1  Amphilochius 
also,  bishop  of  Iconium,  in  Lycaonia,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Epiplianius,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  died  soon  after  the  year  394,  after  citing 
the  fourteen  epistles  of  Paul,  in  liis  Iambics, 
adds,  'But  some  say  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  spurious,  not  speaking  correctly,  for  it  is  a 
genuine  gii't.  Then  the  Catholic  Epistles,  of 
which  some  receive  seven,  others  only  three,  one 
of  James,  one  of  Peter,  one  of  John  ;  while  others 
receive  three  of  John,  two  of  Peter,  and  Jude's. 
The  Revelation  of  John  is  approved  by  some,  while 
many  say  it  is  spurious.' 

The  eighty-fifth  of  the  Apostolical  Canons,  a 
work  falsely  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome,  but 
written  at  latest  in  the  fourth  century,  enume- 
rates fourteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  one  of  Peter, 
three  of  John,  one  of.  ames,  one  of  Jude,  two  ol 
('lenient,  and  the  (so  called']  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions, among  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture. 
This  latter  book,  adds  the  pseudo-Clement,  it  it 
dot  fit  to  publish  before  all,  'because  of  the  mys- 
teries contained  in  it.' 

The  first,    council    tha'    .3    supposed    to    haw 
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giver*  a  list  of  the  canonical  lx>oks  is  the  much 
agitated  Council  of  Laodicea,  supposed  to.  have 
been  held  about  the  year  3(50  or  361,  by  thirty  or 
forty  bishops  of  Lydia  and  the  neighbouring 
parts;  but.  the  59th  article,  which  gives  a  cata- 
logue of  the  canonical  books,  is  not  generally 
held  to  be  genuine.  Its  genuineness,  indeed,  has 
been  .questioned  by  both  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  historians.  In  his  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  Jahn  refers  ti  this  canon  as  the 
work  of  '  an  anonymous  framer.'  Among  the 
canonical  books  included  in  the  pretended  59th 
canon  of  this  council  are  the  seven  Catholic 
epistles,  viz.,  one  of  James,  two  of  Peter,  three  of 
John,  one  of  Jude,  fourteen  of  Paul,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  viz. :  Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians, 
(xalatians,  Ephesians,  Pnilippians,  Colossians, 
1  and  2  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  1  and  2  Ti- 
mothy, Titus,  and  Philemon.  The  Apocalypse  is 
not  named. 

We  now  come  to  the  times  of  Jerome  and 
Augustin,  whose  opinions  had  great  inlluence  in 
settling  the  canon  of  Scripture.  We  have  already 
Keen  Jerome's  sentiments  on  this  subject ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  Augustin 
entertained  the  same  views.  He  was  present  in  the 
year  393  at  the  Council  of  Hippo,  which  drew  up 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  agreeing 
in  all  points,  so  far  as  the  New  Testament  was 
concerned,  with  the  cation  universally  received, 
with  the  exception  peihaps  of  the  Hebrews,  for  the 
ancient  doubt  still  appears  through  the  wording 
of  the  acts  of  this  council.  They  commence  with 
enumerating  only  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  and 
then  add  '  one.  by  the  same  author,  to  the  Hebrews.' 
They  then  mention  tu:o  of  Peter,  three  of  John, 
one  of  James,  and  the  Apocalyp-e,  with  a  proviso 
that  the  churches  beyond  the  sea  be  consulted 
with  resjK'Ct  to  this  canon.  And  to  the  same 
effect  the  Council  of  Carthage,  held  in  the  year 
397,  having  adopted  the  same  catalogue,  the 
bishops  assembled  in  council  add  :  '  But  let  this 
be  known  to  our  brother  and  fellow-priest  (con- 
sacerdoti)  Boniface  [bishop  of  Rome],  or  to  the 
otiier  bishops  of  those  paits,  that  we  have  received 
those  [books]  from  the  Fathers  to  be  read  in  the 
church.'  The  same  catalogue  is  rejieated  in  the 
Epistle  of  Innocent  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  St.  Exu- 
pere,  bishop  of  Toulouse.in  the  year  101,  which,  by 
those  who  acknowledge  its  genuineness,  is  looked 
u]X)ii  as  a  Confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  Hippo 
and  Carthage.  It  was  still  more  formally  confirmed 
in  the  Roman  synod  presided  over  by  Pope  Gela- 
sius  in  491,  •  if,  indeed,1  to  use  the  words  of  the 
learned  Roman  Catholic  Jahn,  "the  arts  of  this 
synod  are  genuine  (see  his  Introduction  .  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  controversy  had  now 
nearly  subsided,  and  the  antilegomena  wen-  hence- 
forward put  on  a  par  with  the  acknowledged 
books,  and  took  their  place  beside  then  in  all 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  subsequently  to 
the  eras  of  the  councils  of  Hippo  and  Carthage, 
we  bear  but  a  solitary  voice  raised  here  and 
there  .i  rainst  the  genuineness  of  the  anhlegomemi. 
Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  for  instance,  the 
atlebrated  Syrian  commentator  and  preacher,  who 
died  about  A.i).  I2fi,  is  accused  by  Leocf  Bysan- 
riuui  of  havi  brogated   and  antiquated  the 

Xpistle  .,1^1  James,  and  afterwards  other  ( iatholic 
ppisl  Cauisii  Thesaurus,  i.  p    ><7       And 
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which  be  made  to  India  about  the  year  o3.*>  to  517, 
in  his  Christian  Topography,  has  the  following 
observations  in  leferenec  to  the  authority  of  tc^se 
books:  '  I  forbear  to  allege  arguments  from  the 
Catholic  epistles,  because  from  ancient  times  the 
church  has  looked  upon  them  as  of  doubtful  au- 
thority  Eusebius  Pamphilus,  in  hia 

Ecclesiastical  History,  says  that  at  Kphesus  there 
are  two  monuments,  one  of  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  another  of  John,  an  Elder,  who  wrote  two  of 
the  Catholic  epistles,  the  second  and  third  in- 
scribed after  this  manner,  <;  The  Elder  to  tlie 
elect  lady,",  and  "The  Elder  to  the. beloved 
Gaius,1'  and  both  he  and  Irenaeus  say  that  but 
two  are  written  by  the  apostles,  the  first  of  Peter, 

and  the  first  of  John Among  the  Syrians 

are  found  only  the  three  before  mentioned,  viz.. 
the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle  of  Peter,  and 
the  Epistle  of  John;  they  have  not  the  rest.  It 
does  not  become  a  perfect  Christian  to  confirm 
anything  by  doubtful  books,  when  the  books  in 
the  Testament  acknowledged  by  all  (hornolo- 
goumena)  have  sufficiently,  declared  all  things 
to  be  known  about  the  heavens,  and  the  earth, 
and  the  elements,  and  all  Christian  doctrine.' 

The  most  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  which 
have  come  down  to  our  times  contain  the  antile- 
gomena. From  this  circumstance  it.  isextiemely 
probable  that  the  copies  from  which  they  were 
transcribed  were  written  after  the  controversies 
respecting  their  canonicity  had  subsided.  The 
Alexandrian  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum 
contains  all  the  books  now  commonly  received, 
together  with  some  others,  with  a  table  of  con- 
tents, in  which  they  aie  cited  in  the  following 
order:  —  'Seven  Catholic  Epistles,  fourteen  of 
Paul,  the  Revelation  of  John,  the  First  Epistle  of 
Clement,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement,  and  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon  (which  latter  have,  howevei, 
been  lost  from  the  MS.).'  It  is  observable  that 
Eusebius  classes  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement 
among  the  Homologoumena,  or  universally  re- 
ceived books;  but  by  this  he  proluibly  meant  no 
more  than  that  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
the  genuine  work  of  Clement.  The  Alexandrian 
manuscript  Is  now  generally  believed  to  have 
been  written  cither  in  the  fourth  or  early  in  die 
fifth  century.  The  order  of  all  the  epistles  is  the 
same  as  in  our  modem  Bibles,  except  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  i^  placed  after  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Tnessaloniaii^.  In  the  Vatican 
manuscript    14,   which   in    respect   of  antiquity 

disputes  the  precedence  with  the  Alexandrian, 
the  Apocalypse  is  wanting,  but  it  contains  the 
remaiuing  antilegonwui. 

The  Syrian  canon  of  the  New  Testament  did 
not  include  all  the  antiU<ionwua.  All  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Syrian  version  (the  Peschito,  a  work 
of  the  second  century)  which  have«come  down  to 
ns  omit  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second 

and  Third  of  John,  that  of  Jude,  and  the  Apo- 
calypse. Nor  are  these  books  received  to  tlu> 
day  either  by  the  Jacobite  or  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians. These  are  all  wanting  in  the  Vatican  and 
Medicean  copies,  written  in  the  yean  548  and 
586,  and  in  the  beautiful  manuscript  of  the  Pe- 
schito, preserved  in  the  lJiiti^h  Museum,  wlucfa  i- 
most  accurately  descril  ed  bj  the  EL  \ .  .!.  fcerehull, 
in    the    catali  rue  ol  uial    Manuscripts, 

and  the  writing  of  which  was  concluded  a'  u  <• 
tin  i  I    Bethkok  ,4  it   i»   *  i 
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on  197    eaves  of  vellum,  in  the  Estrangelo  cha- 
racter. 

In  the  inquiring  age  immediately  preceding 
<Sie  Reformation  the  controversy  respecting  the 
antilcgomcna  was  revived,  especially  by  Erasmus 
and  Cardinal  Cajetan ;  by  the  latter,  however,  upon 
principles  so  questionable  as  to  expose  him  to  the 
charge  of  assailing  the  authority  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  with  the  same  weapons  which  the 
emperor  Julian  had  employed  to  impugn  the 
authority  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  The  doubts 
thus  raised  were  in  a  great  measure  silenced  by 
the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  although  there 
have  not  been  wanting  learned  Roman  Catholic 
divines  since  this  period  who  have  ventured  to 
question  at  least  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  well  known  that 
Luther,  influenced  in  this  instance  not  so  much  by 
historico-critical  as  by  dogmatical  views,  called 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James  'an  epistle  of  straw'  {Epis- 
tola  straminea).  He  also  wished  the  antilegn- 
mena  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  books  in 
his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrevs,  the  Epistles  of  James 
and  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  have  no  numbers 
attached  to  them  in  the  German  copies  of  the 
Bible  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury: and  it  is  observed  by  M.  Tholuck  (Com- 
mentary on  Hebrews,  in  Biblical  Cabinet),  that 
'the  same  plan  should  have  been  adopted  with 
respect  to  2nd  Peter  and  2nd  and  3rd  John,  but 
it  did  not  seem  proper  to  detach  them  from  Hie 
Homolorjoumcna  which  belonged  to  them.  Tims 
lie  wished  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  what 
were  the  '  right  noble  chief  books  of  Scripture." 
We  are  informed  by  Father  Paul  Sarpi  {History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  book  ii.  chap,  xliii. 
torn.  i.  p.  235  ;  and  chap,  xlvii.  p.  240)  that  one 
of  the  charges  collected  from  the  writings  of 
Luther  in  this  council  was,  *  that  no  books  should 
be  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  were  not  in  the  canon  of  the  Jews, 
and  that  from  the  New  should  be  excluded  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle  of  James,  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third 
of  John,  and  the  Apocalypse.'  M»  Tholuck  states 
that  the  '  Evangelical  churches,  both  Lutheran 
and  Reformed,  adopted  the  same  canon  with  re- 
spect to  the  New  Testament  as  that  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent '  {Comment,  on  Heb.  vol.  i.  Introd. 
chap  i.  §  3,  and  note  6).  Some,  or  all,  of  the 
aniilegomena  have  been  again  impugned  in  recent 
times,  especially  in  Germany,  as  the  reader  will 
find  noticed  under  their  several  heads. — -W.  W. 
ANTI-LIBANUS.  [Lebanon.] 
ANTIOCH  CkvTi6xeia).  Two  places  of  this 
name  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
1.  A  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  300  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  about  30  from  the  Medi- 
terranean'. It  was  situated  in  the  province  of 
Seleuris,  called  Tetrapolis  {TerpdiroAis).  from 
containing  the  lour  cities,  Antioch,  Seloucia, 
Apamca,  and  Laodicea  :  of  which  the  first  was 
named  alter  Antiochus,  the  father  of  the  founder; 
toe  second  after  himself;  the  third  alter  bis  wife 
Apamea,  and  the  fourth  in  honour  of  his  mother. 
Tlie  same  apppellation  (Tetrapolis)  was  given 
also  to  Antioch,  because  it  consisted  of  four  town- 
ships or  quarters,  each  surrounded  by  a  separate 
wall,  anil  all  four  by  a  common  wall.  The  lir-.t 
vas    built    by  Seleucus  Nicalor,  who    peopled    it 


with  inhabitants  from  Antigonia  ;   the  second   b* 
the  settlers  belonging   to  the  first  quarter ;    th« 


third  by  Seleucus  Callinicus ;  and  the  fourth  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Strabo,  xvi.  2 :   iii.  354). 
It    wras    the    metropolis    of  Syria    (Antiochiam, 
Syrice   caput.  Tac.  Hist.   ii.   79),   the    residence 
of  the  Syrian  kings    (the  Seleucida?)    (I  Mace. 
iii.    37  ;    vii.    2),    and    afterwards    became    the 
capital    of    the   Roman    provinces    in   Asia.     It 
ranked  third,  after  Rome  and  Alexandria,  among 
the   cities  of  the  empire    (Joseph.  Dc  Bell.  Jud. 
iii.  2,  6  4),  and  was  little   inferior  in   size  and 
splendour  to   the   latter,  or  to  Seleucia   (Strabo, 
xvi.  2.;  vol.  iii.  p.  355,  ed.  Tauch.).     Its  suburb 
Daphne   was  celebrated  for   its   grove  and  foun- 
tains (Strabo.  xvi.  2. ;  vol.  iii.  p.  356,  ed.  Tauch.), 
its    asylum    {avvXov    t6ttop,    '2    Mace.    iv.    33"1 
and    temple    dedicated    to    Apollo    and    Diana. 
'  The    temple  and   the  village   were  deeply  bo- 
somed in  a  thick  grove  of  laurels  and  cypresses 
which  reached   as  far  as  a  circumference  of  ten 
miles,  and  formed   in   the  most  sultry  summers  & 
cool  and  impenetrable  shade.  A  thousand  stream* 
of  the   purest  water,  issuing  from  every  hill,  pre- 
server! the  verdvue  of  the  earth  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air'  (Gibbon,  ch.  xxiii.).     Hence  An- 
tioch was  called  Epidaphnes  ('Ai/Ttox6'?  TV  ^ 
Adcpyr,,  Joseuh.  Antiq.  Jud.  xvii.  2;   E/)idap/ines 
cognominatu,  Pi  in.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  18).    It  was  very 
populous  ;  within  150  years  after  its  erection   the 
Jews    slew    100.000    persons    in    it    in    one    day 
(1  Mace.  xi.  47).     In  the  time  of  Chrysostom  the 
population  was  computed  at  200,000,  of  whom 
one-half,  or  even  a  gi eater  proportion,  were  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  {rb  trXeov  rijs  ir6\ews  XPl(T 
Tiavov,  Chrysos.  Adv.  Jud.  Orat.  t.  i.  p.  588;  Horn, 
in  S.  Ignai.   t.   ii.    p.  597;    In   Matt.  Horn.   85, 
t.  vii.  p.  810).      Chrysostom   also  states   that  tha 
church  at  Antioch  maintained  3000  poor,  besides 
occasionally  relieving  many  more  {In  Mutt.  Horn. 
t.  vii.  p.  658).    Cicero  speaks  of  the  city  as  distin- 
guished by  men  of  learning  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  {Pro  Archia,  3).     A  multitude  of  Jews 
Maided  irt  it.     Seleucus  Nicator  granted  them  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  placed  them  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  the  other  inhabitants  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xii.  3,  6  1).     These  privileges  were  continued  to 
them  by  Vespasian  and  Titus — an  instance  (Jose- 
phus  remarks)  of  the  equity  and  generosity  of  the 
Romans,  who.  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Alexandrians    and    Antiocheans,     protected    the 
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*ew>,  notwithstanding  the  provocations  drey  had 
received  from  them  in  their  wars.  They  were  also 
allowed  to  have  an  Archon  or  Ethnarch  of  their 
Dwn  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  J  ad.  vii.  3).  Antioch  is 
called  libera  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  IS),  having 
obtained  from  Pompey  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  by  its  own  laws.  This  fact  is  com- 
memorated on  a  coin  bearing  the  insoiption, 
ANTIOXEHN   MHTPOriOA.  ATTONOMOT. 

The  Christian  faith  was  introduced  at  an  early 
period  into^Antioch,  and  with  great  success 
(Acts  xi.  19,  21,21).  The  name  'Christians' 
was  here  first  applied  to  its  professors  (Acts 
xi.  26).  Antioch  soon  became  a  cential  point 
for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  maintained  for  several  centuries  a  high 
rank  in  the  Christian  world.  A  controversy 
which  arose  between  certain  Jewish  believers  from 
Jerusalem  and  the  Gentile  converts  at  Antioch 
respecting  the  permanent  obligation  of  the  rite  of 
circumcision  was  the  occasion  of  the  fhst  apos- 
tolic council  or  convention  (Acts  xv.).  Antioch 
was  the  scene  of  the  early  labours  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  the  place  whence  he  set  forth  on  his 
firs!  missionary  labours  (Acts  xi.  26.;  xiii.  2). 
Ignatius  was  the  second  bishop  or  overseer  of  the 
chinch,  for  about  forty  years,  till  his  martyrdom 
in  a.d.  1U7.  In  tiie  third  century  tliree  councils 
(the  last  in  a.d.  269)  were  held  at  Antioch  rela- 
tive to  Paid  of  Samosata,  who  was  bishop  there 
about  a.d.  260  |  N  Bander's  AUyeateine  Geschichte, 
&c.  i.  3,  p.  1013 ;  Gi>  M'l,  r">  Lehrbuch,  i.  212; 
Moshemii  Comnientarii,  p.  702).  In  the  course 
of  the  fourth  century  a  new  theological  school 
was  formed  at  Antiocli,  which  aimed  at  a  middle 
course  in  Biblical  Hermeneutics,  between  a  rigo- 
rously literal  and  an  allegorical  method  of  inter- 
pretation. Two  of  its  most  distinguished  teachers 
were  the  presbyters  Dorolheus  and  Lucian,  the 
latter  of  whom  suffered  maityrdom  in  the  Diocle- 
tian persecution,  a.i>.  312  (Neander 8  AUgemeine 
Geschichte,  i.  3,  p.  1237;  Gieseler's  Lehrbuch, 
i.  272;  Lardner's  Credibility,  pt.  ii.  ch.  53,  58). 
Libanius  (born  a.d.  31-1;,  the  rhetorician,  the 
friend  and  panegyrist  of  the  emperor  Julian,  was 
a  native  of  Antioch  (Lardners  Testimonies  of 
An  icnt  Heathens,  ch.  49  ;  Gibbons  Decline  and 
Fall,  <!tc.  ch.  21).  It  had  likewise  the  less  equi- 
vocal honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  his  illus- 
trious pupil,  John  Clrrysostom  (born  a.d.  317  ; 
died  a.d.  107)  (Lardner's  Credibility,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  1 1 8  ;  Neander's  AUgemeine  Geschichte,  ii.  3, 
pp.  1440-56). 

A^  the  e<  clesiastical  syst<  tn  became  gradually 
assimilated  to  the  political,  the  churches  in  those 
cities  which  held  the  highest  civil  rank  assumed 
a,  corresponding  superiority  in  relation  to  other 
Christian  communities.  Such  was  the  case  at 
Borne,  Alexandria,  and  Antiocli,  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  at  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem, 
where  the  teim  K\  uxb  was  applied  to  the  resident 
bishop,  but  shortly  exciianged  for  thai  of  Pa- 
triarch Neander,  Ally.  GescA.  ii.  1,  p.  .'ilti-ol  . 
At  tlii-  present  tune  there  are  three  prelates  in 
Syria  who  claim  cite  title  of  patriarchs  of  An- 
tnK-.li,  namely  :  (I)  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek 
ihtirch  ;  ; ".'  <•('  the  Syrian  Monophysites  . 
o»e  M.iininif.  (Murdoch's  Moi  u  <u,,  edited  by 
ttoaines,  p.  •')"  1-1 1  j. 

Kew     cities    have    und  rgon<    and    survived 
greater  vicissitudes   and   disasttrt  than  Air: 


In  a.d.  260  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  surprised 
and  pillaged  it,  and  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants 
were  slain  or  sold  as  slaves.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently brought  to  the  verge  of  utter  ruin  bv 
earthquakes  (a.d.  310,  391,  396,  458,  526,  528) 
by  that  of  a.d.  526  no  less  than  250.000  persons 
were  destroyed,  the  population  being  swelled  by 
an  influx  of  strangeis  to  the  festival  of  the  As- 
cension. The  emperor  Justinian  gave  lbity-live 
centenaries  of  gold  (180,000^)  to  restore  the  city. 
Scarcely  had  it  resumed  its  ancient  splendour 
(a.d.  510)  when  it  was  again  taken  and  delivered 
to  the  flames  by  Chosroes.  In  a.d.  65S  it  was 
captured  by  the  Saracens.  Its  '  safety  was  ran- 
somed with  300,000  pieces  of  gold,  but  the  throne 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  government,  in  the  East,  which  had  been 
decorated  by  Ca>sar  with  the  titles  of  free  and 
holy  and  inviolate,  was  degraded  under  the  yoke 
of  the  caliphs  to  the  secondary  rank  of  a  pro- 
vincial town'  (Gibbon,  ch.  51).  In  a.d.  075  it 
was  retaken  byNicephoras  Phocas.  In  a.d.  10^0 
the  son  of  the  governor  Philaretus  betrayed  it 
into  the  hands  of  Sol  iman.  Seventeen  years  after 
the  Duke  of  Normandy  entered  it  at  the  head  of 
300,000  Crusaders ;  but  as  the  citadel  still  held 
out,  the  victors  were  in  their  turn  besieged  by  a 
fresh  host  under  Kerboga  and  twenty-eight  emirs, 
which  at  last  gave  way  to  their  desperate  valour 
(Gibbon,  ch.  58).  In  a.d.  1268  Antioch  was 
occupied  and  ruined  by  Boadocbar  or  Bibars, 
sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria  ;  this  first  seat  of  the 
Christian  name  being  dispeopled  by  the  slaughter 
of  17,000  persons,  and  the  captivity  of  100,O0o. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  th» 
three  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Anfioch,  and  Je- 
rusalem convoked  a  synod,  and  renounced  all 
connection  with  the  Latin  church. 

Antioch  at  present  belongs  to  the  Pashalic  of 

Haleb  (Aleppo),  and  bears  the  name  of  Ar^—\W\' 

Antakia.  The  inhabitants,  are  said  to  havt 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  before  the  eaitU- 
quake  of  1822,  which  destroyed  four  or  live  thou- 
sand. On  the  south-west  side  of  the  town  is  a 
precipitous  mountain-ridge,  on  which  a  consider- 
able poition  of  the  old  Roman  wall  of  Antioch  i.s 
still  standing,  from  30  to  50  feel  high  and  15  feet 
in  thickness.  At  shoit  intervals  100  high  squave 
towers  are  built  up  in  it.  containing  a  staircase 
and  two  or  three  chambers,  probably  for  ti  e  us** 
of  the  soldiers  on  duty.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
western  hill  are  the  remains  of  a  toitiess,  with  its 
turrets,  vaults,  and  cisterns.  Toward  the  moun- 
tain south-south-west  of  the  city  same  fragments 
of  the  aqueducts  remain.  After  heavj  rains 
antique  maible  pavement?  an  visible  in  many 
parts  of  tire  town  ;  and  gems,  camel  ians,  and  rings 
arc  frequently  found.  The  iiresent  town  stands 
on  scarcely  one-third  of  the  area  enchi  ed  by  the 
ancient  wall,  of  which  the  line  may  be  easily 
traced  ;  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  Aleppo  is 
by  one    of   the   old    gates,  called  Bah  Bablous,  or 

Paul's  gate,  not  far  from  which  the  memoers  of 
the  Greek  chinch  assemble  for  their  devotions  m 
a  cavern  dedicated  to  St  John     Mad<  k  -  i  tcwr 

.\niiis.   ii    71;    Monro*  Summer  Hamble,    ii.   1  » * » - 
.1.  !..  Ii 
2.    Amiuui    Ml    (or  near)  I'i.sltlia  ^AvTi6\*»m 

,  H<<u5ias  ;  bonier  city,  was  oontidati 

at  different  times  as  belonging   to  different  ju«f 
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rineea  Ptolemy  places  it  in  Pamphylia,  and 
Strabo  In  Phrygia.  It  was  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicaiua-,  and  its  first  inhabitants  weie  from  Mag- 
nesia on  the  Maeandtr.  After  the  defeat  of  An- 
liochus  (III.)  the  Gieat  by  the  Romans,  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Perga- 
mos,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Amyntas. 
On  his  death  the  Romans  made  it  the  seat  of 
a  proconsular  government,  and  invested  it  with 
the  privileges  of  a  Colonia  Juris  Italici,  which 
included  a  freedom  from  taxes  and  a  municipal 
constitution  similar  to  that,  of  the  Italian  towns 
(Ulpianus,  lib.  50  :  In  Pisidia  Juris  Italici  est 
Colonia  Antiochensium).  When  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas visited  this  city  (Acts  xiii.  14),  they  found 
a  Jewish  synagogue  and  a  considerable  number 
of  proselytes  (oi  <po^ovjj.eyoi  rbu  0eoV.  v.  16  ;  rwv 
ffsfiojjAvcw  TrpucniAvToov,  v.  43  ;  ras  aefio/u.ej/as 
yvvcuKas,  v.  50),  and  met  with  great  success 
among  the  Gentiles  (v.  48),  but,  through  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  the  Jews,  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  place,  which  they  did  in  strict  accordance 
with  their  Lord's  injunction  (v.  51,  compared 
with  Matt.  x.  14;   Luke  ix.  5). 

Till  within  a  very  recent  period  Antioch  was 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  where  the  town  of 
Ak-Shekcr  now  stands  ;  but  the  researches  of  the 
Rev.  F.  Arundell,  British  chaplain  at  Smyrna  in 
1833,  confirmed  by  the  still  later  investigations 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  have  determined  its  site  to  be  adjoining 
the  town  of  Yalobatch  ;  and  consequently  that 
Ak-Sheker  is  the  ancient  Philomelion  described 
by  Strabo  (xii.  8. ;  vol.  iii.  p.  72,  ed.  Tauch.).  '  In 
Phrygia  Paioreia  is  a  mountainous  ridge  stretching 
from  east  to  west ;  and  under  this  on  either  side  lies 
a  great  plain,  and  cities  near  it;  to  the  north  Philo- 
melion, and  on  the  other  side  Antioch,  called  An- 
tioch near  Pisidia  :  the  one  is  situated  altogether 
on  the  plain  ;  the  other  on  an  eminence,  and  has 
a  colony  of  Romans.'  According  to  Pliny,  Antioch 
was  also  called  Caesavea  (Insident  verticem  Pt- 
sicUe,  quondam  Solymi  appellati,  quorum  colonia 
Ccesarea,  eadem  Antiochia,  v.  24).  Mr.  Arundell 
observed  the  remains  of  several  temples  and 
churches,  besides  a  theatre  and  a  magnificent  aque- 
duct ;  of  the  latter  twenty-one  arches  still  re- 
mained in  a  perfect  state.  Mr.  Hamilton  copied 
several  inscriptions,  all,  with  one  exception,  in 
Latin.  Of  one  the  only  words  not  entirely 
effaced  were  Antiocheae  Caesari. 

Antioch  was  noted  in  early  times  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Men  ArciEiis,  or  Lunus.  Numerous 
slaves  and  extensive  estates  were  annexed  to 
the  service  of  the  temple  ;  but  it  was  abolished 
after  the  death  of  Amyntas  (Strabo,  xii.  8  ; 
iii.  72).  Arundel l's  Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor, 
London,  1831,  i.  208-312;  Hamilton's  liesearc/ies 
in  Asia  Minor,  J 'out  us,  and  Armenia,  London, 
1842,  i.  172-174  ;  ii.  437-439;  '  Laborde's  work 
on  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  contains  a  good  view 
of  the  aqueduct1 — Coins  of  Antioch,  v.  Calmet's 
Plate*, Mi.— J.  K.  It. 

ANTIOCHUS.  Of  the  many  kings  who  bore 
this  name,  Antiochus,  called  Kpiphanes,  has  the 
Chief  claim  on  our  attention  in  a  Biblical  Cyclo- 
pa*lia,  since  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees  and  in 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  his  person  is  so  promi- 
nent. Nevertheless,  it  will  be  our  business  to  set 
forth,  not  that  which  readers  of  the  Bide  can 
gainer  tor  themselves,  but  such  preliminary  and 


collateral  information  as  will  tend  to  throw  liffHl 
on  the  position  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Syrian 
monarchy. 

The  name  Antiochus  may  be  interpreted  he 
who  withstands,  or  lasts  out ;  and  denotes  mili- 
tary prowess,  as  do  many  other  of  the  Greek 
names.  It.  was  borne  by  one  of  the  generals  of 
Philip,  whose  son,  Seleucus,  by  the  help  of  the 
first  Ptolemy,  established  himself  (b.-c.  312)  as 
ruler  of  Babylon.  The  year  312  is  in  conse- 
quence the  era  from  which,  under  that  monarchy, 
time  was  computed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Books 
of  Maccabees.  For  eleven  years  more  the  contest 
in  Asia  continued,  while  Antigonus  (the  ( o?ie- 
eyed11)  was  grasping  at  universal  supremacy.  At 
length,  in  301,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  th< 
decisive  battle  of  lpsus,  jn  Phrygia.  Ptolemy, 
son  of  Lagus,  had  meanwhile  become  master  of 
southern  Syria ;  and  Seleucus  was  too  much  in- 
debted to  him  to  be  disposed  to  eject  him  by  force 
from  this  possession.  In  fact,  the  three  first  Ptolemie* 
(b.c.  323-222)  looked  on  their  extra-Egyptian 
possessions  as  their  sole  guarantee  for  the  safety  of 
Egypt  itself  against  their  formidable  neighbour, 
and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  mastery,  not  only 
of  Palestine  and  Ccele-Syria,  and  of  many  towns 
on  that  coast,  but  of  Gyrene  and  other  parts  of 
Libya,  of  Cyprus,  and  other  islands,  with  nume- 
rous maritime  posts  all  round  Asia  Minor.  A 
permanent  fleet  was  probably  kept  up  at  Samo* 
(Polyb.  v.  35,  11),  so  that  then-  arms  reached  tc 
the  Hellespont  (v.  34,  7)  ;  and  for  some  time  they 
ruled  over  Thrace  (xviii.  34,  5).  Thus  Syria 
was  divided  befween  two  great  powers,  the  north- 
em  half  falling  to  Seleucus  and  his  successors, 
the  southern  to  the  Ptolemies  ;  and  this  explains, 
the  titles  '  king  of  the  north  '  and  *  king  of  tin 
south,'  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Daniel.  The  lin» 
dividing  them  was  drawn  somewhat  to  the  nortl 
of  Damascus,  the  capita!  of  Ccele-Syria. 

The  first  Seleucos  built  a  prodigious  number  of 
cities  with  Greek  institutions,  not,  like  Alexander, 
from  military  or  commercial  policy,  but  to  gratify 
ostentation,  or  his  love  for  Greece.  This  love, 
indeed,  led  him  to  fix  his  capital,  not  at  Babylon, 
where  Alexander  would  have  placed  it,  but  in  the 
north  of  Syria  |  see  Antioch)  ;  and  in  extreme  old 
age  his  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  romantic  passion 
for  revisiting  his  native  Macedonia.  To  people  his 
new  cities  was  often  a  difficult  matter;  and  this 
led  to  the  bestowal  of  premiums  on  those  who 
were  willing  to  become  citizens.  Hence  we  may 
account  for  the  extraordinary  privileges  which. 
the  Jews  enjoyed  iii  them  all,  having  equal  rights 
with  Macedonians.  At  the  same  time  (whether 
from  the  example  which  Alexander  had  set  or 
from  the  force  of  circumstances)  that  age  dis- 
played remarkable  tendencies  to  religious  fusion 
everywhere;  insomuch  that — if,  with  Josephus, 
we  may  trust  to  the  letter  in  the  1st  book  of 
Maccabees  (xii.  21) — even  the  Lacedaemonians 
put  in  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  children  of 
Abraham.  [See  Sparta,  on  the  authenticity  of 
this  correspondence]  But  there  was  still  another 
cause  which  recommended  the  Jews  to  the  Syrian 
kFiigs.  A  nation  thus  diffused  through  their  ill- 
compacted  emphc,  formed  a  band  most  useful  to 
gird  its  parts  together.  To  win  the  hearts  of  th* 
Jevrs,  wai  to  win  the  allegiance  of  a  brave  brother 
Ootid,  who  would  be  devoted  to  their  protector,  and 
who  could  never  make  common  cause  with  an' 
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tpint  of  ki  al  independence.  For  this  reason  An- 
tiochus rhe  Great,  and  doubtless  his  predecessor 
ibo,  put  peculiar  trust  in  Jewish  garrisons. 
In  a  letter  whicli  Josephus  has  transcribed 
|  [uttq.  xii.  3,  -J)  he  orders  the  leinoval  of  2000 
Je>vs  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  with  all 
their  goods,  into  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  for  garrison 
pervioe  :  and  although  the  authenticity  of  the 
letter  may  be  suspicious,  it  at  any  rate  proves  the 
traditionary  belief  that  the  earlier  kings  of  the 
bouse  of  Seleucus  had  transported  troops  of  Jewish 
families  westward  for  military  purposes. 


[Antiochus  the  Great.] 

Again  :  through  the  great  revolution  of  Asia, 
toe  Hebrews  of  Palestine  were  now  placed  nearly 
on  the  frontier  of  two  mighty  monarchies ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  rival  powers  bid  against 
one  another  for  heir  good  will — so  great  were 
the  benefits  show?  tsd  ujK)n  them  by  the  second 
Ptolemy,  Even  w  ten  a  war  broke  out  for  the 
possession  of  Code-Syria,  under  Antiochus  the 
Great  and  the  fouith  Ptolemy  (b.c.  218,  217), 
though  the  people  of  Judaea,  as  part  of  the  battle- 
field and  contested  ;u.c-ion,  wire  exposed  to 
severe  suffering,  it  ua,  not  the  worse  for  their 
ultimate  prospects  Antiochus  at  least,  when  at 
a  later  period  (b.c.  198)  left  master  of  southern 
Syria,  did  but  take  occasion  to  heap  on  the  Jews 
and  Jeiusalem  new  honours  and  exemptions 
(Joseph.  An  tig.  xii  3,  3).  In  short,  in  days  in 
which  no  nation  of  those  pairs  could  hone  for 
political  independence,  thtre  wa^  none  which 
seemed  so  likely  as  the  Hebrew  nation  to  enjoy 
an  honourable  social  and  religious  liberty. 

The  Syrian  empire,  ;.s  left  by  Antiochus  the 
d  -at  to  his  son,  was  greatly  weaker  than  that 
which  the  firsl  Seleucus  founded.  Scarcely,  in- 
deed, had  the  second  of  the  line  begun  to  reign 
(b.c.  2*0)  when  four  sovereigns  in  Asia  Minor 
established  treir  complete  independence: — the 
W i 1 1 _r -  ol  P.nitu*,  Bithynia,  Cap}>adocia,  and  Pei- 
gamus.  In  the  nexl  reign  Uial  of  Antiochus 
I  ,< — the  n  v  >ll  of  the  Parthians  under  Aisaces 
Vii.c.  I  > '■ )  was  followed  8[>eedily  by  tliat  of  the 
distant  province  of  Bactriana.  For  thirty  years 
logel  ians  continued  to  grow  al   the 

iyiian    monarchy.      The   ,-ieat 
iochus  passed  a  life  of  war    B.C.  22  1-1  •  7  .   In 
liis  youth  he  i  ..  i   to  contei  >lted 

sutra])  of  M  'dia  aud  afterwards  against  hi-,  kins- 
Dian  A.    mi.-,  in  A  ia  Minor.     VVe  have  alieady 
noticed    his  stiuggles  in  Caele-Syria  against    I 
Ptolemies.      liesid 

^  i  '••'•.  a  su<  ressful  <  umpai  -  ■  ■  LI  Par- 
Uiians  and  the  king  of  Bcctriana  ;  and,  finally. 
met  unexTjected   and  verses  in  war 

with  the  ltomans,  so  that   his  last  days  we  i 
jloi  ious  anil  his  resoui  ces  I  ken.    U>  - 

ipecting  tlie  re  gn  of  his  son,  Seleucm  Pliih  , 


(b.c.  187-176).  we  know  little,  excel.}  that  ht  Ipft 
his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  Romans  (Livy,  liiii. 
6)  [see  also  Selelcls  Piiii.oiv.tou  ;.  In  Daniel, 
xi.  20,  he  is  named  a  raiser  of  taxes,  which 
shows  what  was  the  chief  direction  of  policy  in 
his  reign.  De  Wette  renders  the  words  ratlwr 
differently  (k«er  einen  eintoeiher  die  Krone  ties 
Reiches  [Jiidaa]  durchziehen  lasst"),  yet  perhaps 
with  the  same  general  meaning.  Seleucus  having 
been  assassinated  by  one  of  his  courtiers,  his  I  .ne- 
ther Antiochus  Epiphanes  hastened  to  occupy  tiM- 
vacant  throne,  although  the  natural  heir,  Deme- 
trius, son  of  Seleucus,  was  alive,  but  a  hostage  at 
Rome.  In  Daniel,  xi.  21,  it  is  indicated  that 
he  gained  the  kingdom  by  flatteries  ;  and  these 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  most  lavish  bribery  was 
his  chief  instrument.  According  to  the  descrip- 
tion  in  Livy  (xii.  20),  the  magnificence  of  his 
largesses  had  almost  tie  appearance  of  insanity, 
A  prince  of  such  a  temper  and  in  such  a  posi 
tion,  whose  nominal  empire  was  still  extensive, 
though  its  real  strength  .and  wealth  were  depart- 
ing, may  naturally  have  conceived,  the  first  rmi- 
ment  that  he  felt  pecuniary  need,  the  design  of 
plundering  the  Jewish  temple.  At  such  a  ci 
the  advantage  of  the  deed  might  seem  to  ovei- 
balance  the  odium  incurred  :  yet,  as  he  would 
convert  every  Jew  in  his  empire  into  a  deadly 
enemy,  a  second  step  would  become  necessary — 


[Antiochus  Lpiphanes.) 

to  crush  the  power  of  the  Jews,  and  destroy  tlieu 
national  organization.  The  design,  therefore,  of 
prohibiting  circumcision  and  their  whole  c<ie- 
monial,  would  naturally  ally  itself  to  the  plan  <  f 
spoliation,  without  supposing  any  previous  enmity 
against  tlie  nation  on  hi^  part  Just  then,  bow- 
ever,  a  candidate  for  the  bi go-priesthood  gave  an 
impetus  to  this  course  of  events,  by  setting  tlie  ex- 
ample of  assuming  Greek  manners  in  the  hoj>e  of 
gaining  the  king's  favour;  as  is  narrated  in  tin- 
1st  book  of  Maccabees.  We  have  written  enough 
to  shou  hovt  surprising  to  the  Jews  must  havs 
been  the  sudden  and  almost  incredible  cliai  i  •  ■ 
policy  on  the  pail  of  tlie  rul  and  how 

peculiail.  .ted  enmity    Antiochus  Epiphflt- 

nes  must    in  an)    case  have  drawn  on  himself 
Instead  of  crushing  his  apparently  puny  Cues,  h« 
d    up  heroes  against   himself  [Maccjbmm^, 
who,  helped  by  tlte  civil  wars  of  his  successors,  at 
length  achieved  tin   deliverance  of  their  people; 
•i  the  17iuh  year  of  t  e  Sel<  ucidae    a.< . 
1     I     tiieir  indeperdfnee  was  formally  acknow- 
ledged, and  i  •  )  began  to  •  )  eriod 
VIucc.  Kiii.  1-                 •  birth  of  tin  ir  nation. 
Whether  Antiochi     I          met  committed  all  tl« 
atrocities  alleged  m  die  »©  • 
ln.r.                    ..  but  hnv  n:  started  amiss,  with 
no  principle  to  gv                      •  him,  it  is  certain 


no 
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that  lie  was  capable  of  a  hling  cruelty  to  iniquity, 
to  whatever  amount  the  necessity  of  the  moment 
might  prompt.  The  intensity  of  Taeitus's  hatred 
of  the  Jews  is  lamentably  displayed  in  his  re- 
marks on  this  king.  Hist.  v.  8  :  '  Rex  Antiochus, 
demere  superstitionem  et  mores  Gnecornm  dare 
Ailnixus,  quominus  teterrimam  gentem  in  melius 
tnutarct,  ParthoTUm  hello  prohibitus  est.' 

The  change  of  policy,  from  conciliation  to  cruel 
jKHsecution,  which  makes  the  reign  of  Epiphanes 
an  era  in  the  relation  of  the  Jews  to  the  Syrian 
monarchy,  has  perhaps  had  great  permanent  moral 
results.  It  is  not  impossible  that  perseverance  in 
the  conciliating  plan  might  have  sapped  the  energy 
of  Jewish  national  faith  :  while  it  is  certain  that 
persecution  kindled  their  zeal  and  cemented  their 
unity.  Jerusalem,  by  its  sufferings,  became  only 
the  more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  its  absent  citizens; 
who  vied  in  replacing  the  wealth  which  the  sacri- 
legious Epiphanes  had  ravished.  According  to 
1  Maccah.  vi.  1-16,  this  king  died  shortly  after 
*n  attempt  to  plunder  a  temple  at  Elymais;  and 
Josephus  follows  that  account.  Appian  (Syr.  66) 
adds  that,  he  actually  plundered  it.  Strabo,  how- 
ever ^xvi.  1).  and  Justin  (xxxii.  2)  tell  the  story  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  and  represent  him  as  losing 
his  life  in  the  attempt.  Polybius  and  Diodorus 
decide  nothing,  as  the  fragments  which  notice  the 
deed  ascribe  it  merely  to  '  the  king  Antiochus.1 
Nevertheless,  Josephus  appeals  to  Polybius  as 
agreeing  with  him ;  and  the  editors  of  Polybius 
so  understand  the  matter.  On  the  whole,  it  would 
appear  that  this  attempt  is  rightly  assigned  to 
Epiphanes  :  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  two 
events,  though  the  stories  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
name  of  the  deity  of  the  temple.  We  ought,  how- 
ever, to  add,  that  Winer  (Real-Worterbuch)  is 
disposed  to  believe  that  father  and  son  both  ended 
'heir  lives  with  the  same  act;  and  this  view  of  the 
:-;i>e  is  also  taken  in  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography. 

An  outline  of  the  deeds  of  the  kings  of  Syria  in 
war  and  peace,  down  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is 
presented  in  the  I  lth  chapter  of  Daniel ;  in  which 
Epiphanes  and  his  father  are  the  two  principal 
figures.  Nothing  but  ignorance  or  a  heated  ima- 
gination can  account  for  some  modern  expositors 
referring  that  chapter  to  the  events  of  the  eighteenth 
century  after  Christ.  The  wars  and  treaties  of  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt  from  b  c.  2$0  to  b.c.  165 
are  described  so  minutely  and  so  truly,  in  vv.  6-36, 
as  to  force  all  reasonable  and  well-informed  men 
to  choose  between  the  alternatives, — either  that  it 
h  a  most  signal  and  luminous  prediction,  or  that 
it  was  written  after  the  event. 

Besides  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  book  of  Mac- 
cabees mentions  his  son,  called  Antiochus  Eupator, 
Vnd  another  young  Antiochus,  son  of  Alexander 
Balas,  the  usurper;  both  of  whom  were  murdered 
at  a  tender  age.  In  the  two  last  chapters  of  the 
book  a  fourth  Antiochus  appears, — called  by  the 
Greeks  Sidetcs,  from  .the  town  of  Sida,  in  Parh- 
pliylia.  This  is  the  last  king  of  that  house,  whose 
reputation  and  power  were  not  unworthy  of  the 
great  name  of  Seleucus.  In  the  year  B.C.  131  he 
besieged  Jerusalem,  and  daring  taken  it  next  year, 
after  a  severe  siege,  he  pulled  down  the  walls,  and 
reduced  the  nation  once  more  to  subjection,  after 
only  ten  years'  independence.  His  moderation  and 
regard  for  their  religion-,  feelings  are  contrasted  by 
Joaephus   with   the  imoiety  of  Epiphanes  (Antiq. 


11. 
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xiii.  8,  2-31).  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  tW. 
beginning  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Jewish  high- 
pi  ist  is  narrated  in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees, 
the  story  is  cut  short  abruptly. 

The  most  compact  and  unbroken  account  of 
the  kings  of  this  dynasty  is  to  be  found  in  Appian 'a 
book  (De  Rebus  Syriaci.s),  at  the  end.  The  dates 
of  the  following  table  are  taken  from  Clinton'* 
Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  ch.  iii. : — 

1.  Seleucus  Nicator,  n.c.  312 — 280. 

2.  Antiochus  Soter,  his  son,  280—201. 

3.  Antiochus  Theus,  his  son,  261 — 2-17. 

4.  Seleucus  Callinicus,  his  son,  217 — 226. 

5.  (Alexander,  or)  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  his  son, 

226—223. 

6.  Antiochus  the  Great,  his  brother,  223—187. 

7.  Seleucus  Philopator,  his  son,  187 — 176. 

8.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  his  brother,  176 — 164. 

9.  Antiochus   Eupator,     his     son     (a     minor), 

161—162. 
10.  Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator, 

162—150. 
Alexander  Balas,  a  usurper,  who  pretends 

to  be  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  is 

acknowledged  by  the  Romans,  152 — 146 
Antiochus  Theus,  or  Alexander  (a  minor), 

son  of  the  preceding.     He  is  murdered  by 

the  usurper  Trypho,  who  contests  the  king* 

dom  till  140.] 

12.  Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 

reigns  146 — 111,  when  he  was  captured 
by  the  Parthians. 

13.  Antiochus  Sidetes,  his  brother,  141 — 128* 

F.  W.  N. 

ANTIPAS  ('A^TtVas),  a  person  named  as  '  a 
faithful  witness,"  or  martyr,  in  Rev.  ii.  13. 

2.  ANTIPAS,  or  Herod-Antipas.  [Heko- 
dian  Family.] 

ANTIPATER.     [Herodian  Family.] 

ANTIPATRIS  QAvrnraTpls),  a  city  built  by 
Herod  the  Great,  on  the  site  of  a  former  place 
called  Caphar-saba  (XafSap£afla  or  Ka<pap<Ta.f5*, 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  15.  1).  The  spot  was  well 
watered,  and  fertile ;  a  stream  (lowed  round  the 
city,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  were  groves  of 
large  trees  (Antiq  xvi.  5.  2).  Caphar-saba  was 
120  stadia  from  Joppa ;  and  between  the  two 
places  Alexander  Balas  drew  a  trench,  with  a 
wall  and  wooden  towers,  as  a  defence  against  the 
approach  of  Antiochus  (Antiq.  xiii.  15.  1;  De 
Bell.Jud.  i.  4.  7).  Antipatris  also  lay  between 
Cnesarea  and  Lydia,  its  distance  from  the  former 
place  being  twenty-six  Roman  miles  (Itin. 
Hieros.  p.  600).  These  circumstances  indicate 
that  Antipatris  was  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  and 
not  at  Arsuf,  where  the  Crusaders  supposed  tkey 
had  found  it  (Will.  Tyr.  ix.  10;  xiv.  16;  Vitra- 
cus,  c.  23;  Brocard,  c.  10;  comp.  Reland, 
Pakest.  pp.  560,  570).  On  the  road  from  Ram* 
lah  to  Nazareth,  north  of  R;i<-el  Ain,  Prokesch 
(Rcise  ins  Ucilhje  Lund.  Wien.  1S31)  came  to 
a  place  called  Kafir  Saba;  and  the  position 
which  BrighaUS  assigns  to  this  town  in  his  map 
is  almost  in  exact  agreement  with  the  position 
assigned  to  Antipatris  in  the  Itin.  Hieros.  Per- 
ceiving this.  Professor  Raumer  (Palii.stina.  pp. 
144,    102)    happily   conjectured    that    this    Karri 


*  K;ngs  of  the  same  family  reigned  in  Antioct' 
until  Pompey  reduced  Syria  to  the  forrr  of  • 
Roman  province,  b.c.  63. 
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Ralui  was  no  other  than  the  reproduced  name  of 
Cavhar-saba.  which,  ;is  in  many  other  instances, 
kas  a^.iin  supplanted  the  foreign,  arbitrary,  and 
later  name  of  Antipatris.  This  conjecture  lias 
been  confirmed  by  Professor  Robinson,  who  gives 
Kefr  Saba  as  the  name  of  the  village  in  question 
(Researches,  iii.  Hi- IS).  St.  Paul  was  brought. 
r*om  Jeiusalem  to  Antipatris  by  night,  on  his 
n>uto  to  Caesarea   ;  ^.cts  xxiii.  31). 

ANTIQUITIES,  a  t(  ran  the  meaning  of  which 
IS  somewhat  arbitrary  and  unsettled,  but,  as  li- 
mited to  the  nations  and  people  with  whom  the 
Bible  has  to  do,  may  be  considered  as  embracing 
whatever  relates  to  the  religious,  political,  social, 
domestic,  and  individual  life,  not  only  of  the 
Hebrew  race,  but  also  of  those  kingdoms,  tribes, 
anil  persons  that  were  connected  with,  or  more  or 
less  influenced  by,  the  chosen  people.  With  the 
exception  of  history  and  biography,  the  science 
i»f  Biblical  antiquities  comprises  whatever  insti- 
tutions, laws,  customs,  observances,  rites  and  cere- 
monies— in  a  word,  every  influence  which  tended 
to  give  '  form  and  pressure'  to  the  Israelitish  na- 
tion in  the  several  stages  of  its  development  prior 
to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and 
to  the  Christian  church  during  the  earlier  ages. 
An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  embraced 
under  Biblical  antiquities  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  a  divine,  as  being  indispensable  to  a 
correct  and  complete  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject matter,  the  modes  of  thought,  life,  and  action 
presented  in  those  books  and  writings,  which,  as 
an  expositor  of  the  divine  oracles,  be  is  called  on 
first  to  understand  himself,  and  then  to  expound 
to  others.  Godwyn,  in  the  dedication  of  his  work 
en  the  subject,  well  remarks,  '  That  many  have 
no  better  acquaintance  w  ith  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
is  because  they  are  such  strangers  with  Moses  and 
Aaron.  Were  customes  antiquated  thorowly 
knowne,  many  difficulties  in  Scripture  would  ap- 
pear elegancies,  and  the  places  which  now  through 
obscurity  dishearten  the  reader  would  then  be- 
conie  sweet  invitements  to  an  unwearied  assiduity 
in  perusing  the  sacred  oracles.' 

The  Scriptures  themselves  are  the  great  source 
whence  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Christian 
antiquities  may  be  drawn  ;  and  whoever  wishes 
to  have  an  accurate  and  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  must,  with  this  express  purpose 
in  view,  make'  the  holy  record  the  object  of  a 
careful,  sustained,  and  systematic  study.  To 
such  an  effort  it  is  that  scholars  owe  in  the  main 
■  lie  views  tliey  have  formed  and  the  treatises  they 
have  written.  An  intelligent  student  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  may  gain  no  inconsiderable 
acquaintance  with  Biblical  antiquities,  even  un- 
aided by  the  researches  of  theological  scholars. 
Much  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,  picture  writing;  and  the  history  of 
the  Saviour  carries  us  into  the  very  bosom  of  do- 
mestic life.  The  knowledge  which  is  acquired 
from  these  sources  is  peculiarly  valuable,  from  the 
•tamp  of  truth  which  every  part  of  it  bears.  Few, 
however,  have  the  disposition,  the  leisure,  or  the 
ability  for  the  requisite  study  ;  and  therefore  the 
aid  of  the  scholar  and  divine  is  desirable,  if  not 
indispensable. 

But  besides  what  may  be  learned  from  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  much  remains  to  be  known 
ahich  they  do  not.  and  cannot  teach  ;  lor,  like  all 
•the*  books  relating  to  ages  long  bygone,  they  con- 
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tain  allusions,  phraseology,  modes  of  thought  and 
speech,  which  can  be  understood  either  not  at  all. 
or  but  imperfectly,  wilhout  light  derive!  from  ex- 
traneous sources;  and  thai  the  rather  because  tii« 
Hebrews  were  not  a  literary  people,  and  the  aim 
of  the  sacred  penmen  was  far  higher  than  let 
achieve  intellectual  reputation. 

The  heathen  writers  afford  very  scant v  mate- 
rials for  illustrating  Biblical  antiquities,  so  igno- 
rant or  prejudiced  were  they  on  topics  of  that  kind. 
Indirect  information  and  undesigned  testimonies 
may  be  here  and  there  extracted  from  their  writ- 
ings, but  in  general  they  communicate  no  useful 
information  except  on  geographical  and  kindred 
subjects.  The  least  barren  of  them  is  the  earliest 
prose-writer  extant,  Herodotus,  who,  in,  his  second 
book  and  part  of  the  third,  furnishes  snatches  ol 
information  which  may  lie  of  service,  especially 
in  conjunction  with  the  light  which  recent  dis- 
coveries in  Egyptian  antiquities  have  so  happily 
thrown  on  the  Biblical  records  (The  Egypt  of 
Herodotus,  by  John  Kenrick,  M.A.,  1*11;  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.)  by 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  1837,  1841). 

The  study  of  Biblical  antiquities,  viewed  as  an 
aid    in    the  interpretation  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,    began    probably  on   the   return  from 
the  Babylonish  exile,  when  a  lengthened  past,  al- 
ready stretched   out.   to  the  Israelitish   nation   as 
they  looked  back  towards  their  origin;  and,  from 
the  new  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  the  new  modes  of  thought  and  action  to  which 
they  had  become  habituated,  they  must  have  found 
many  things  in  their  sacred  books  which  were  as 
difficult  to  be  understood  as  they  were  interesting 
to  their  feelings.     Trie  ideas,  views,  and  observa- 
tions which  thence  resulted  were  held,  taught, trans- 
mit ted,  and  from  age. to  age  augmented  by  Jewish 
doctors,  whose  professed  duty  was  the  expounding 
of  the  law  of  the  Fathers  ;  and  after  having  passed 
through  many  generations  by  oral  communication, 
were  at  length,  in  the  second  and  some  subsequent 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  committed  to  writing 
[Talmud].     This  source  of  information,  as  being 
traditionary  in  its  origin,  and  disfigured  by  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  and  superstition,  must,  to  be  of 
any  service,  be  used  with   the  greatest  care  and 
discrimination.    It  seems,  however,  to  have  fallen 
into  somewhat  undue  depreciation,  but  has  been 
successfully  employed  by  recent  writers  in  deli- 
neating a  picture  of  the  age  in  which  our  Lord  ap- 
peared (Das  Jahrhundert  ties  Heils,  durch  A.  F. 
Gfrorer,  Stuttgard,  1838).     In   the  first  centurv 
Josephus  wrote  two  works  of  unequal  merit,  on 
The  Jewish  War,  and  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews, 
which,  notwithstanding   some   credulity  and  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  author,  afford  valuable 
information,  particularly  in  relation  ro  the  man-  ' 
hers,  customs,  and   opinions  of  his    own   times. 
Had    another   work    of  which    the    writer   speaks 
(preface   to  the  Antiquities)  come  down  to  these 
days,  which   appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  philo- 
SOphical  treatise  on    the  Mosaic,  laws  ami  institu- 
tions,  giving  probably,  after    the   manner   of  Mi- 
chael is  in  his  Mosaisches  Recht,  the  rationale  of 
the  several   obsirvances  enjoined,  some  consider- 
able light  might  have  been  thrown   on   the  anti- 
quities of  the  nation  ;  though  the  known  propensity 
of  Josephus   to  the  allegorical   method  of  inter- 
pretation diminishes  the  regret  experienced  at  it* 
loss.     The  works  of  Philo,  the  celebrated  Aleiuu*- 
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driau  teacher,  which  were  also  produced  in  the 
first  century,  have  their  value  too  much  abated 
by  his  love  of  the  same  allegorical  method;  which 

he  was  led  to  pursue  mainly  by  his  desire  to  bring 
the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  nation  into  harmony  with 
Oriental,  and  especially  Go  cian,  systems  of  philo- 
sophy, of  which  Philo  was  a  diligent  student  and 
a  great  admirer. 

Little  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  the  study 
of  writers  among  the  modern  Jews ;  for  till  a  very 
recent  period  no  sound  intellectual  activity  was 
found  among  tiris  singular  and  most  interesting 
race.  Inspired,  however,  by  the  spirit  of  tl.e 
eighteenth  century,  Mehdelssj  n  opened  to  his 
fellow-believers  a  new  era,  and  introduced  a  man- 
Mr  of  thinking  and  writing  which  prepared  the 
way  for  many  valuable  Jewish  productions,  and 
gave  an  impulse  to  t;;e  mind  of  'the  nation,'  the 
best  outward  results  of  which  aie  only  beginning 
to  be  seen. 

The  study  of  classical  antiquity,  which  com- 
menced at  the  revival  of  letters,  was  not  without  an 
influence  on  Biblical  archaeolugy;  but  this  branch 
of  knowledge  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  most  valu- 
able results  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  long-neglected  Hebrew 
language,  which  the  interests  of  toe  Relh-.mation 
both  needed  and  called  forth.  Ir  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  within  the  la>t  century  that  the  intelli- 
gent spirit  which  had  been  applied  to  the  exami- 
nation of  classical  antiquity  in  Germany,  so  di- 
rected the  attention  of  Oriental  scholars  to  the 
true  way  of  prosecuting  ami  developing  a  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  and  Chiistian  antiquities,  as  to 
bring  forth  treatises  on  the  subject  which  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  general  scholarship. 

In  no  one  thing  I. as  the  mental  activity  of  re- 
eent  times  contributed  more  to  the  science  of 
Biblical  antiquities  than  by  leading  well-informed 
travellers  to  penetrate  into  Eastern  countries, 
especially  Syria,  since,  by  communicating  to  the 
world  the  fruits  of  their  enterprise,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  present  to  no  small  extent  a  picture  of 
what  these  lands  and  their  inhabitants  must  have 
been  of  old,  permanence  being  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Oriental  mind.  From  Shaw 
(Travels  <n  Barbary  and  the  Levant)  and  Havmer 
(Observations  on  various  Passages  of  Scripture) 
down  to  the  invaluable  work  recently  published 
by  Professor  Robinson  {Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine,  l^ilj.  a  numerous  series  of  publica- 
tions have  been  put  forth,  which  have  contributed 
*o  throw  very  great  light  on  Jewish  and  Christian 
antiquity. 

The  earliest  treatise  in  the  English  language 
expressly  on  the  subject  of  Jewish  antiquities  was 
written  byTh.  Gudwyn,  B.D.  {Moses  and  Aaron, 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Rite's  used  by  the  Ancient 
Hebrews  observed,  Sec.  1  to.  1(311).  This  woik 
passed  through  many  editions  in  England  ;  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  J.  H.  Reiz  (1070):  fur- 
nished with  a  preface  and  two  dissertations  by 
Witsins  (1690);  was  illustrated,  amended,  and 
mrlarged  by  Hottinger  (1710);  and  further  anno- 
tated on  by  Carpzovius,  1 7 4 S'.  Considering  the 
age  in  which  it  appeared,  Godwyifs  work  well 
deserved  the  reputation  Which  it  gained  :  and  for 
a  Condensed,  but  accurate  and  learned  view  of 
the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  may  lx'  still  studied 
with  advantage.     In  1721-0,  Thomas  Lewis  gate 


to  the  public  his  Origines  Hebrcetr,  or  Antiquities 
of  the  Hebrew  Republic,  1  vols.  Svo.,  which  is  « 
very  elaborate  and   carefully   compiled   treatise. 

composed  of  materials  yntwn  from  the  best  audio- 
rities,  both  Jewish  and  Chi  istian.  A  work  of  much 
value,  as  affording  fultei  views  on  some  topics, 
and    written  in  an  easy  st]  a   posthumous 

publication  by  Dr.  Jennings, «  ntitled  Jewish  Anti- 
quities, or  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  three  First 
Books  of  Godxcyns  Moses  and  Aaron,  London, 
\1()C);  edited,  with  a  preface  ol'  some  value,  by 
Philip  Fumeaux.  rleurys  work  (J)r.  Ada::: 
Clarke's  edition)  on  The  Manners  of  the  Ancient 
Israelites,  containing  an  Account  of  the  peculiar 
Customs,  Laics,  Policy,  and  Religion  of  the 
Israelites,  oilers  a  pleasing  and  useful  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
A  valuable  and  (for  ordinary  purposes)  complete 
treatise  may  be  found  by  the  English  student  ii: 
Biblical  Antiquities,  by  John  Jahn,  D.D.,  trans- 
lated by  T.  0.  Upbam  ;  reprinted  from  the  Ame- 
rican translation,  at  Oxford  in  1836,  and  at  Lon- 
don in  1SH.  Those  who  .i-ii  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  subject  may  consult  the  original,  of  whicfc 
the  foregoing  is  an  abridgment  (Biblisches  Ar~ 
chuologie).  A  carefully  compiled  and  well-written 
work  may  be  found  in  The  Antiquities  of  th* 
Jews  from  authentic  Sources,  and  t/ieir  Custom* 
illustrated  by  Modern  Travels,  by  VV.  Brown,  D.l). 
2  vols.  Svo.  Lond.  1820.  Much  impoi rant  matter 
is  presented  in  Academical  Lectures  on  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  andAntiqui  it  .  b)  .;.  G.  Palfrey,  D.D. 
LL.l).  2  vols.  Svo.  R*t  n  (U.  S.J,  IS  it). "" 

Without  attempting  to  enumeiate  the  several 
works  which  German  scholars  Lave  produced  on 
the  subject,  we  may  mention  as  worthy  of  special 
attention,  G.  L.  Bauer's  Kurzgefasstes  Lehrbuch 
■  der  Hebr.  Alterthiinter  des  A.  u.  N.  I\;  the  second 
edition,  by  E.  F.  K.  Rosen  miiller,  Leipsic,  1SJ.J5, 
should  be  obtained  ;  J.  Mt.  A.  Scholz's  Handbuch 
der  Bibl.  Archcidlogie,  Bonn  u.Wien,  1834.  Ds 
\\  ette {Lehrbuch  der  Hebr.  J'disch.  Arehdologie, 
Leips.  1^30  j  has  also  publisher"!  a  work  on  the  sub- 
ject which  has  reached  a  second  edition,  and  pos- 
sesses no  few  oi'  the  excellencies  which  characterize 
the  writings  of  it-  accomplished  author. 

Helon's  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  may  serve  as 
a  connecting  link  between  Jewish  and  Christian 
antiquities,  being  almost  equally  useful  for  Ix.th, 
as  it  presents  a  picture  of  Judaism  in  the  century 
which  preceded  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.  Thr 
English  translation  (by  the  Rev.  John  Kenrick, 
M.A.)  from  the  German  oiiginal  is  accompanied 
by  valuable  notes  anil  a  preface,  in  which  may  be 
found  a  biief  outline  of  the  sources  of  Biblical 
archaeology.  The  work  is  conceived  and  executed 
in  the  form  of  a  story  or  novel,  and  }>ossesses  no 
ordinary. interest,  independently  of  its  high  theo- 
logical value,  as  affording  a  liv  i; .g  piCtuie  of  th* 
customs,  opinions,  and  laws  of  the  Jewish  people 
In  French  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  woik  b) 
M.  de  Montbron,  under  the  unsuitable  title  of 
Essais  sur  la  Lilt' raiure  des  //< breux,  1  tomes, 
L2mo.  Paris,  iM'.',  jn  which  a  number  of  short 
tales  illustrative  of  ancient  Hebrew  usages  and 
opinions,  are  prefaced  by  a  huge  and  elaborate 
Introduction,  and  followed  by  a  gieal  number  ol 
learned  and  curious  notes. 

Among  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church. 
Jerome,  who  was  long  resident  in  Palestine,  has 
left   in  various  works  very  important  information 
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Mfpecting    the  natural    history,   and 

euatooM  of  tin-  country.  Mo>»l  of  the  fatliers, 
indeed,  furnish,  directly  ox  indirectly,  valuable 
notices  respecting  Christian  antiquity,  and  in  ;i 
Ih».Iv  constitute  the  source  whence  I  >r  tlie  most 
pari  writers  and  scholars  of  later  ages  have  drawn 
their  materials.  The  reader  may  with  advantage 
Consult  Some  \cconnt  of  the  Writings  and  Opi- 
nions \f Clement  of.  Ue.euudriu,  by  John,  iii^l  u  >j> 
01*  Line 'in.  1835;  also,  Some  Aocount  of  the 
Writings  and  Opinions  of  Justin  Martyr,  by  the 
Ame,  Cambridge,  LS29.  A  useful  compendium, 
as  giving  sj>ecimens  of  the  writings,  and  therein 
views  of  the  opinions,  manners,  rites,  and  observ- 
ances of  the  early  Christian  church,  may  be  round 
in  Bibliothegue  C/ioisic  des  Peres  de  VEglise 
Urec.jue  et  Latine,  par  M.  N.  S.  Guillon,  Paris, 
182S. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  revival  of  learning 
the  subject  of  Christian  antiquities  received  no 
specific  attention,  but  was  treated  more  or  less 
summarily  in  genera]  histories  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  ;  as.  tor  instance,  in  the  threat  Protestant 
work,  Ecclcsiast.  I  listeria  per  aliquot  virus  in 
wbe  Magdeburg,  1559-74;  and  on  the  pari  of 
the  Catholics,  by  Baronius,  Annates  Ecclcsiast.  a 
Christo  nato  ad  annum  119S  (Rom.  1558).  If 
any  exception  is  to  he  made  to  this  general  state- 
vnent,  it  is  on  behalf  of  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
whose  works,  however,  are  too  inaccurate  and 
prejudiced  to  he  of  any  great  value  in  these  times. 
The  first  ^°nera.l  treatise  on  Christian  antiquity 
proceeded  irom  the  pen  of  an  English  divine, 
Jos.  Bingham,  Origines  Ecclesiastical,  or  the 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  London, 
L708-22,  1;)  vols.  Svo. ;  which  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Grischow  (173^),  Jhd  into  German 
(177S).  T1'"  writer  was  from  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  a  diligent  studenl  of  Christian  antiquity, 
as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers ;  and 
having  tilled  his  mind  with  the  copious  materials 
which  he  there  met  with,  he  undertook  '  to  give 
such  a  methodical  account  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  Christian  church,  as  others  have  done  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  and, Jewish  antiquities;  not 
by  writing  .m  historical  or  continued  chronolo- 
gical account  of'  all  transactions  as  they  hap- 
pened  in  th?  church,  hut  by  reducing  th"  ancient 
customs,  usages,  and  practices  of  the  church 
under  certain  proper  heads.  'I  was  moved  with 
&  sort  of  emulation  to  see  so  many  learned  men 
jmployed  in  publishing  the  antiquities  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  whilst  we  had  nothing  that  could  ho 
called  a  complete  collection  of  tiie  antiquities  of 
'the  church/  (Preface,  ed.  London.  1^'U)  Thc- 
work  corresponds  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  learn- 
ing, care,  and  time  liestowed  upon  it  :  hut,  hesides 
being  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  learning  of  the 
day,  it  has  it-  value  diminished  by  the  High 
Church  notions  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  by  the 
Itrength  of  his  prejudices  against  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic--. A  useful  compendium,  written  in  a 
liberal  spirit,  an  !  compiled  chiefly  from  German 
sources,  lias  lately  been  published  in  this  country 
(A  Manual  of  Christian  Antiquities,  bv  Rev.  .1. 
K  Riddle,  M.A.  London,  1  s^9;,  in  which  (Pre- 
face, n  :?,  and  Appendix  II )  may  he  found  a  con- 
cise but  detailed  account  of  the  literature  of 
Christian  antiquities.  A  more  compete  catalogue 
•f  works,  embracing  each  particular  branch,  is 
fiven   in  Winer's  valuable  hook,  HandbvcA  der 


Thetdogischcn  Literatur,  2  vols.  8vo,  Lcipiig 
1838.  Among  tlie  best  Continental  treatise*  an 
the  general  suhjeel  of  Christian  antiquities  may  bi 
mentioned  those  of  August  i,  Handbuch  d.  Christl, 
Archaol.,  Leipsig,  1836-7,  •'>  vols.  8vo. ;  Bohmer, 
Die  ChristL-kirchl.  Alterthum  Wissensehaft^ 
Brest.  1^  ;<>.  Svo. ;  Siegel,  Handbuch  der  ChrUtl 
kirchl.  Alterth  me?',  Leipsig,  1836-7,  3  vols.  Svo. 

-J.  R.  B. 

ANTONIA,  a  fortress  in  Jerusalem,  on  (1m; 
north  side  of  the  area  el'  the  temple,  often  men- 
tioned by  Joseplms  in  his  account  of  the  later 
wars  of  the  .hws.  It  was  originally  buill  by  tl»e 
Maccabees,  under  the  name  of  Baris,  and  w;ia 
afterwards  rebuilt  with  great  strength  and  splen- 
dour  by  the  firsl  Herod.  In  a  more  particular 
description.  Joseph  us  states  (De  Bell.Jttd.  v.  5.  8) 
that  the  fortress  stood  upon  a  rock  or  bill  50  cubits 
high,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  tempi* 
area,  above  which  its  wall  rose  to  the  height  el 
40  cubits.  Within  it  had  the  extent  and  a]> 
pearance  of  a  palace,  being  dividfd  into  apart- 
ments of  every  kind,  with  galleries  and  baths. 
and  broad  halls  or  barracks  for  soldiers :  sw 
that,  as  having  everything  necessary  within  itself, 
it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  magnificence  it  resem- 
bled a  pa1, ice.  At  each  of  the  four  comers  was  a 
tower.  Three  of  these  were  50  cubits  high ;  hut 
the  fourth,  at  the  south-east  corner,  was  70  cubits 
high,  and  overlooked  the  whole  temple,  with  its 
courts.  The  fortress  communicated  with  t)m 
northern  and  western  porticoes  of  the  temple 
area,  and  had  flights  of  stairs  descending  into 
both,  by  which  the  gairison  could  at  any  time 
enter  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  and  prevent  tu- 
mults. On  the  north  it  was  separated  from  t)w. 
hill  Bezetha  by  a  deep  trench,  lest  it  should 
be  approachable  from  that  quarter, and  the  deptU 
of  the  trench  added  much  to  the  apparent  eleva- 
tion of  the  towers  (he  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4,  2). 

This  fortress  is  called  ?/  TrapefAfioKr)  in  the 
New  Testament  (Acts  xxi.  34j  37),  and  is  the 
'  castle'  into  which  Paid  was  carried  from  th? 
temple  by  the  soldiers:  from  the  stairs  of  whick 
he  addressed  the  people  collected  in  the  ad- 
jacent court  (Acts  xxi.  31-40).  Professor  Robin- 
son (Researches,  i.  422)  conceives  that  the  deep 
and  otherwise  inexplicable  excavation  called 
'tlfo  poo!  of  Bethesda  was  part  of  the  trench  oe- 
lo.v  tlie  north  wail  of  this  fortress;  in  which  easu, 
as  he  remarks,  it.s  extent,  must  have  been  muck 
more  considerable  than  has  usually  been  sup- 
posed. 

APE  (Fpp  kopJt  ;  Gr.  /eijrws,  /o//3os,  v7,(/;os  ; 
whence  the  Latinized  name  Cephui)  In  l)* 
Hebrew  and  Semitic  cognate  tongues,  and  in  the 
classical  languages. these  names,  under  various  mo 
dilications,  designate  the  Simiadae,  including,  im 
doubt,  sp'.-ies  of  ( lercopitheeus,  Maca&is,  and  Cv 
noctfphalus,  orGuenons,ape*,and  bal>oons ;  thai  s, 
all  the  animals  of  the  (raadrumanous  order  known 
to  the  Hebrews^  Arat«,  Egyptian  ?,  and  the  classical 
writers.  Accordingly,  we  rind  Pliny  and  Solinuo 
speaking  of  Ethiopian  Cephi  exhibited  at  Rom?: 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  celebrated  Pr;v 
nestine  mosaic  representing  the  inundation  of  thf 
Nile,  figures  of  Sim  iadae  occur  in  tin-  region  which 
indicates  Nubia;  among  others,  one  in  a  tiv«, 
with  the  name  KHiHEX  beside  it,  which  may 
be  taken  for  a  ( fagopirhecus  of  the  Guenon  group 
i>u!  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  ThorlimetlU 
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«*  Thebes,  nations  from  the  inferior  of  Africa, 
p_r  ulilv  from  Nubia,  hear  curiosities  and  tribute, 
a  v  tig  which  the  Camelopardalis  in-  Girail'e  and 
tin  juadrumana  may  be  observed.    The  smallest 


i      C  /  Jit&S 

[Apw  fV,m  liosellini's  Monumenti  dell'  Egitto.] 

and  m  wt  effaced  animals  may  be  apes,  but  the 
others,  and  in  particular  the  three  figured  and 
coloured  fiom  careful  drawings,  in  Plate  xxi.  of 
Rosellini's  work,  are  undoubtedly  Macaci  or  Cy- 
nocephali,  that  is,  species  of  the  genus  baboon,  or 
baboon-like  apes.  Naturalists  and  commentators, 
not  deterred  by  fhe  interminable  list  of  errors 
which  the  practice  lias  occasioned,  are  often  unne- 
cessarily anxious  to  assign  the  names  of  animals 
noticed  in  Scripture  and  in  the  ancient  classics, 
to  species  characterized  by  the  moderns;  although 
the  original  designations  nre  to  be  taken  in  a 
familiar  sense,  and  often  extend  even  beyond  a 
generical  meaning.  In  the  instance  before  us 
we  have  the  futility  of  this  practice  fully  exem- 
plified ;  for  Buffon  presumed  his  Mona  (Cerco- 
pithecus  Mona)  to  be  the  Kebos  of  the  Greeks, 
and  not  without  plausibility,  since  the  western 
Arabs,  it  seems,  apply  the  word  Moune  to  all 
long-ta'ded  apes.  Linnaeus  referred  Cephus  to  his 
Simla  Cephus,  now  Oercopitheeus  Cephus,  or 
Moustache  Guenon,  of  a  different  group;  while 
Lichteo.stein  referred  it  to  his  Simia,  or  rather,  as 
now  arranged,  Cercopithecus  Diana.  But  as 
none  of  these  are  known  to  inhabit  eastern  Africa, 
ii  is  more  probable  that  the  Keipen  of  the  Prse- 
nestine  mosaic  is  "in  reality  the  Cercopithecus 
Griseovi rides,  or  Grivet  of  Guvietf,  which,  with 
c(jual  pretensions  in  regard  to  form,  has  the  ad- 
ran'age  of  being  a  native  of  Ethiopia  and  Nubia, 
and  belongs,  with  the  two  last  mentioned,  to  the 
group  which  has  been  called  Callitrix. 

But  these  considerations  do  not.  serve  to  point. 
(tit  tlie  Koph  of  Script  ure:  for  that  animal,  named 
only  twice  (\  K-ings  x.  22,  and  2  Chron.  ix.  21), 
is  in  l)ot!:  cases  associated  with  D^SIM.  Tkouk h'?n, 
perhaps   erroneously  rendered    '  peacocks.'      Now 


neither  peacocks  nor  pheasants  are  indigenous?* 

Africa:  they  belong  to  India  and  the  mountain! 
of  high  Asia,  and  therefore  the  version  '  pea- 
ce cks,"  if  correct,  would  decide,  without  doubt, 
not  only  that  Koph  denotes  none  of  the  Simiadae 
above  noticed,  but  also  that  the  fieet  of'Tarshiah • 
visited  India  or  the  Australasian  islands.  Thou- 
kiim,  apparently  meaning  crested,  indicates  birds* 
perhaps  parrots,  but  cannot  refer  to  the  pintado  o» 
Guinea  hen,  the  Numidia  of  naturalists  and  the 
Meleagris  of  the  ancients;  nor  to  the  Pteroeles  or 
Sandgrouse,  both  being  familiarly  known  iri  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  last  mentioned,  in  particular, 
abundant  in  Arabia  an  1  Palestine.  The  inter- 
pretation proposed  by  Hase,  which  would  con- 
vert Kophim  into  Succim — dwellers  in  coves,  ia 
inadmissible,  such  a  description  being  quite  in- 
applicable to  long-tailed  monkeys.  Like  the 
wtiole  order  of  quadrumana,  they  are  constituted 
not  for  troglodyte,  but  arboreal  life,  or  to  be 
dwellers  in  frees ;  baboons  alone  venturing  be- 
yond wnody  covers  in  steep* rocky  situations,  and 
sometimes  finding  shelter  in  clefts.  For  these 
reasons  we  conclude  that  the  Hefefrew  koph.  and 
names  of  the  same  root,  were,  by  the  nations  in 
question,  used  generical  ly  in  some  instances  and 
specifically  in  others,  though  the  species  were  not 
thereby  defined,  nor  on  that  account  identical. 

Baboons,  we  have  already  shown,  were  known 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  cannot  well  have  escaped 
observation  among  the  people  of  Palestine,  since 
they  resided  close  upon  the  great  caravan-routes, 
which,  as.  is  well  known,  were  frequented  from 
the  earliest  antiquity  by  showmen  exhibiting 
wild  beasts.  In  Egypt,  however,  a  baboon  was 
the  type  of  some  abstract  power  in  nature  or  in 
metaphysics;  as  ^uch  the  animal  was  idolized, 
and  figures  of  a  cynocephalus  were  invariably 
placed  on  the  summit  of  weighing-scales,  where 
they  still  appear  on  the  monuments. 


[Macucus  Arabicu9.] 

If  there  be  truth,  as  the  following  authorities 
show,  in  the  existence  of  a  large  ape  or  baboon  in 
Yemen,  and  even  in  Mesopotamia,  the  untrace- 
able and  brutal  character  of  the  whole  genufl 
would  be  sufficient  to  sanction  the  Arabic,  name 
Saadan,  and  the  Hebrew  DHLS',  Sadim  ;  which 
indicate  the  satyrs  of  the  desert,  noticed  m  Mr. 
Rich's  Memoir  on  the  lluiiis  of  Babylon,  p.  '60, 

*  If  the  voyage  extended  to  the  Spice  Islands, 
then,  indeed,  both  peacocks  and  ourang-oiitans 
were  at  hand. 
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whore  tU  «v  are  denominated.  Sited  Assad,  and 
described  as  found  in  woody  places  near  Semana, 
on  the  Euphrates.  Thus  we  have  the  D*"VJ?^, 
Sa:/ri/».  or  '  hairy  ones'  of  Levit.  xvii.  7,  in  accord- 
ance with  Pliny,  who  conceived  satyrs  to  be  large 
hjkvs.  In  the  Praenestine  mosaic, before  quoted,  a 
baboon  is  figured  which,  we  are  assured,  had  the 
name  Catypoc,  or  Satyrus.  by  its  side.*  The 
enly  species  of  ape  of  the  baboon  form  known  in 
Arabia  i->  the  Mocko  of  Edwards,  noticed  in  our 
illustrated  series  of  drawings  as  Macacos  Aral- 
bicus,  a  species  nearly  allied  to  Cynocephulus 
Hamadryas  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Mac.  Silenus 
on  the  other — all  three  powerful,  fierce,  and  libi- 
dinous animals.  Mac.  Arabicus  may  ultimately 
prove  to  be  a  true  baboon,  and  the  same  as  Simia 
eyuomolgus  of  Hasselquist.  It  is  a  remarkable 
species  tor  stature  and  aspect,  having  the  dog-like 
nose  and  approximating  eyes  of  baboons  ;  the  skin 
of  the  face  of  a  reddish  colour  ;  the  snout,  lips,  and 
chin  hlack;  the  forehead  low,  and  the  sides  of  the 
head  furnished  with  bushy,  long,  white  hair;  the 
breast,  arms,  and  shoulders  similarly  covered,  but 
the  loins  and  lower  extremities  of  a  fine  chestnut; 
the  tail  of  the  same  colour,  of  no  great  length, 
tufted  at  the  end,  and  all  the  hands  black.  It  is 
found  from  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandetj,  through 
Southern  Arabia  to  the  Euphrates,  and  even  be- 
yond the  junction  of  tliat  river  with  the  Tigris. 
Like  other  large  and  formidable  Simiada?.  it  is 
less  solicitous  about  the  vicinity  of  trees,  because 
it  is  armed  with  powerful  canines;  holds  its  enemy 
'irmly  grasped,  and  lights,  not  singly,  but  assisted 
by  the  whole  troop :  it  frequents  scrubby  under- 
wood near  water,  but  becomes  more  rare  eastward 
of  Yemen. f  ('can paring  the  characters  of  this 
species,  we  find  it  by  configuration,  colours,  and 
manners  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
idolatry  in  its  grossest  and  most  debasing  aspect. 
The  Hebrew  people,  already  familiar  with  a  si- 
milar worship  in  Egypt,  may  have  copied  the 
native  tribes  in  the  wilderness,  and  thus  drawn 
upon  themselves  the  remonstrance  in  Levit.  xvii. 
7,  where  the  allusion  to  these  animals  is  very 
descriptive,  as  is  that  in  Isa.  xiii.  "21  ;  and  again, 
xxxiv.  14,  where  the  image  is  perfect,  when  we 
picture  to  ourselves  the  '  hairy  ones'  lurking  about 
the  river  in  the  juniper  and  liquorice  jungle,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Rich. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  baboon  idol  may 
have  had  goat  s  horns,  since  we  find  the  same  attri- 
bute on  rams'  heads  in  Egypt;  on  lions'  heads  on 
coins  of  Tarsus,  and  on  horses'  and  elephants' 
beads  on  medals  of  Syrian  kings.  The  Greek 
mythologists,  ignorant  of  the  baboon  figure,  may 
have  pref<  rred  an  imaginary  compound  of  man 
and  goat  to  that  of  the  cynocephalus,  which  they 
confounded  with  the  hy:ena.  or,  in  their  love  of 
ideal  beauty,  may  have  considered  it  too  disgust- 
ing even  for  an  idol.  Perhaps  the  most  ancient 
form  of  the  Arabian  Urol  alt  was  that,  of  a  baboon, 

*  This  name  does  not  occur  in  the  copies  in 
Vjr  possession,  and,  we  fear,  was  lost  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  mosaic,  which  is  now  preserved 
fraginentall y  in  different  museums. 

+  See  Edwards's  Gleanings,  and  Pennant's 
Wt$tory  of  Quadrupeds,  it<>.  vol.  i.  p.  10ft,  The 
information  in  the  t'-\t  is  derived  from  an  officer 
who  was  in  the  lbw  o  irable  East  India  Company** 
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male  or  female,  the  name  apparently  having  wrm 
reference  to  red,  and  to  the  Indian  monkey- 
worship  (see  Gesner,  s.  v.  *  Hyaena").  Urolalt 
and  monkey-worship  are  connected  with  a  sola* 
mythus.  -  C.  H.  S. 

APELLES  ('AireAA-f/s),  a  Christian  at  Rome, 
whom  Paul  salutes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Church 
there  (Rom.  xvi.  10),  and  calls  tou  Zokljxov  cV 
Xpurrw,  *  approved  in  Christ,'  i.e.  an  approved 
Christian.  Origen  doubts  whether  he  may  not 
have  been  the  same  person  with  Apollos ;  but.  this 
is  far  from  likely  [Apollos].  According  to  the 
old  church  traditions  Apelles  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  and  bishop  either  of  Smyrna  or 
Heracleia  (Epiph.  Cant.  TIcercs.  p.  20  ;  Fabrici 
Lex.  Evangelii,  pp.  llo,  116,  &c).  The  name 
itself  is  notable  from  Horace's  '  Credat  Ju- 
daeus  Apella,  non  ego'  (Sat.  i.  5),  by  which  he 
less  probably  means  a  circumcised  Jew  in  ge- 
neral, as  many  think,  than  a  particular  Jew 
of  that  name,  well-known  at  Rome. 

APHARSACHITES  or  Aphausathchites 
(fc^l^BB  or  KIJJjtftSB  5  Sept.  'Atpapaada- 
Xcuoi),  the  name  of  the  nation  to  which  belonged 
one  portion  of  the  colonists  whom  the  Assyrian 
king  planted  in  Samaria  (Ezra  iv.  9;  v.  6\ 
Schulthess  (Parad.  p.  362)  identifies  the  '  Aphar- 
sachites'  with  the  Persian,  or  rather  Median 
'  Paratacene'  of  the  Greek  geographers  (Strabo 
xi.  522;  xv.  732;  PI  in.  xvi.  29;.  This  con- 
clusion is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  A 
is  often  prosthetic  in  Strabo ;  as  in  xv.  764, 
where  the  names  Mardi  and  Amardi  are  inter- 
changed. 

APHEK  (pS«  ;  Sept.  *Af  4k)  ;  the  name  sig- 
nifies strength  ;  hence  a  citadel  or  fortified  town. 
There  were  at  least  three  places  so  called,  viz.  : 

1.  APHEK.  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xiii.  4  ;  xix.  30),  called  |T2N  in  Judg. 
i.  33,  where  we  also  learn  that  the  tribe  was 
unable  to  gain  possession  of  if-  This  must  be 
the  same  place  with  the  "AcpaKa  which  Eu.se- 
bius  (Constant,  iii.  5.))  and  Sozomen  (pp.  2,  ■'< 
place  in  Lebanon,  on  the  river  Adonis,  where 
there  was  a  famous  temple  of  \  enus.  A  village 
called  Afka  is  still  found  in  Lebanon,  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  an,!  i  saj  possibly  mark 
the  site  of  this  Aphek  (Burckhardt,  i.  7U  ;  Richter, 
p.  107). 

2.  APHEK,  a  town  near  which  Benhadad  was 
defeated  by  the  Israelites  (1  Kings  \\.  26, 
which  seems  to  correspond  •to  the  Aphaca  of 
Eusebius  (Onomast.  m"A<paKa  I  to  the 
east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  which  is  mentioned 
by  Burckhardt,  Seetzen,  and  others  under  the 
name  of  Feik, 

3.  APHEK.  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
not  far  from  Jezreel,  where  the  Philistines  twice 
encamped  before  battles  with  the  Israelites  (1  Sam. 
iv.  1;  \\i\.  1  ;  comp.  xxviii.  1;.  Either  this 
or  the  Bret  Aphek,  but   most   probably  this. 

the  Aphek  mentioned  in  Josh.  xii.  1^,  as  a  royal 
city  of  the  ( lanaanites. 

APHEK  All  ',Hf^X\  a  town  in  the  mout 
tain-  of  Judah  |  Josh,  w  .  33 

APHEREM  \      \\(f>alp(/iia\    one   of    !he    thrc» 

roparc'.iies  added  t,»  Judaea  05  the  kings  of  Syria 

I'll  Tl    s   is  E-  hiapin 

er  Ephraim  mentioned  in  lo'.n  \i    ■■ 
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APIISES.  haul  of  the  eighteenth  sacenlot.il 
family  of  the  twenty-four  into  which  the  priests 
were  divided  by  David  lor  the  service  of  the 
temple  (1  Citron,  xxiv.  15). 

APOCRYPHA  {a.Tr6Kpv<pa,  sc.  &i@Aia,  hid- 
den,  secreted,  mysterious),  a  term  in  theology, 
apnlied  in  various  senses  to  denote  certain  books 
claiming  a  sacred  character.  The  word  occurs 
Mirk  iv.  '22:  '  There  is  nothing  hid,  which  shall 
not  be  manifested,  neither  was  anything  kept  se- 
cret {a."6Kpv<pov)  .but  that,  it  should  come  abroad  ;' 
also  Luke  viii.  17;  and  Col.  ii.  3:  '  In  whom 
are  hid  (cnr6Kpv<poi)  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge.1  It  is  first,  found,  as  denoting 
a  certain  class  of  books,  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Stromata,  13,  c.  4,  he  rivbs  diroicpixpwv. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  this 
term  was  frequently  us:d  to  denote  books  of  an 
uncertain  or  anonymous  author,  or  of  one  who 
had  written  under  an  assumed  name.  Its  ap- 
plication, however,  in  this  sense  is  far  from 
being  distinct,  as,  strictly  speaking,  it  would 
include  canonical  books  whose  authors  were  un- 
known or  uncertain,  or  evenpseudepigraphal.  '  Let 
us  omit.'  says  St.  Augustine, '  those  fabulous  books 
of  Scripture,  which  are  called  apocryphal,  be- 
am je  their  secret  origin  was  unknown  to  the  fathers. 
We  do  not  deny  that  Enoch,  the  seventh  from 
Adam,  wrote  something,  as  Jude  asserts  in  his 
canonical  Epistle  that  he  did  ;  but  it  is  not  with- 
out a  purpose  that  they  are  not  found  in  the 
Jewish  canon  preserved  in  the  Temple.  The 
books,  therefore,  which  are  published  in  Ids  name 
are  rightly  judged  by  prudent  .men  not  to  be  his, 
as  more  recent  works  were  given  out  as  written  by 
apostles,  which,  however,  have  been  separated, 
upon  diligent  investigation,  from  the  canon  of 
S-riptnre,  under  the  name  of  apocryphal.'  And 
a  rain  :  '  From  such  expressions  as  "  The  Book  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Lord  "  men  have  taken  occasion 
to  forge  books  called  apocryphal.''  And  in  his 
book  against  Faustus,  he  says:  '  Apocryphal  books 
are  not  such  as  are  of  authority,  and  are  kept  se- 
cret :  but  they  are  books  whose  original  is  obscure, 
and  which  are  destitute  of  proper  testimonials,  their 
authors  being  unknown,  and  their  characters  either 
heretical  or  suspected.'  Origen  also,  on  Matt, 
xxii.  had  applied  the  term  apocryphal  in  a  simi- 
lar way  :  '  This  passage  is  to  be  found  in  no  ca- 
nonical book'  (regulari,  for  we  have  Origen's 
woik  only  in  the  Latin  translation  by  Rulinus), 
'but  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Elias'  (sccretis 
l'.ii(c).  And,  'This is  plain,  that  many  examples 
have  been  adduced  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists, 
and  inserted  in  the  New  Testament,  which  we  do 
not  read  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  which  we 
possess,  but.  which  are  found  in  the  Apocrypha' 
(Origen,  Praf.  in  ( 'antic,  p  So  also  Jerome,  re- 
ferring  to  the  words  (Epl%v.  14)  '  Awake,  thou  that 
sleepsst,  and  arise  from  the  dead,*  observes  that 
'  the  apostle  cited  this  from  hidden  (reconditis) 
prophets,  and  such  as  seem  to  be  apocryphal,  as 
he  has  done  in  several  other  instances.'  Epipha- 
niu*  thought  that  this  term  was  applied  to  such 
Itoolcs  as  were  not  placed  in  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  but.  put  away  in  some  other  place  (see 
Suicor's  Thesaurus  for  the  true  reading  of  the 
passage  in  tins  Father).  Under  the  term  apocry- 
t'halh&ve  been  included  books  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter, which  were  in  circulation  among  private 
Christians,  but  were  not  allowed  to  be  read  in  the 


public  assemblies;  such  as  3  and  4  Esdras,  and 
3  and  4  Maccabees. 

In  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  the  term  hai 
been  usually  applied  to  books  invented  by  here- 
tics to  favour  their  views,  or  by  Catholics  undei 
fictitious  signatures.  Of  this  description  were 
many  spurious  or  apocryphal  gospels  (wh  -h  see). 
It  is  probably  in  reference  to  such  that  Basil, 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  Jerome  gave  cautions 
against  the  reading  of  apocryphal  books;  although 
it  is  possible,  from  the  context,  that  the  last-named 
Father  alludes  to  the  books  which  were  also  called 
Ecclesiastical,  and  afterwards  Dcutcro-canonical. 
The  following  passage  from  his  Epistle  to  Laeta, 
on  the  education  of  her  daughter,  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  part  of  our  subject : — '  Let  her  first  learn 
the  Psalter,  and  give  her  hours  of  leisure  to  thus* 
holy  songs.  From  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  she 
will  gather  practical  instruction  ;  Ecclesiastea 
will  teach  her  to  despise  the  world ;  in  Job  she 
will  find  examples  of  virtue  and  endurance.  Then 
let  her  go  to  the  Gospels,  and  never  lay  them  down. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  the  Epistles,  must 
be  imbibed  with  all  the  ardour  of  her  heart 
When  her  mind  is  thoroughly  stored  with  these 
treasures,  she  may  commit  the  Prophets  to  her  me- 
mory, together  with  the  Heptateuch,  and  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  with  those  of  Esdras 
and  Esther.  The  Song  of  Solomon  she  may 
read  last  without  danger:  if  she  reads  it  earlier, 
she  may  not  discern  that  a  spiritual  union  is  ce- 
lebrated under  carnal  words.  xAH  apocryphal 
books  should  be  avoided;  but  if  she  ever  wishes 
to  read  them,  not  to  establish  the  truth  of  doc- 
trines, but  with  a  r<  verential  fading  for  t/i4 
truths  they  signify,  she  should  be  told  that 
they  are  not  the  works  of  the  authors  by  whose 
names  they  are  distinguished,  that  they  contain 
much  that  is  faulty,  and  that  it  is  a  task  requir- 
ing great  prudence  to  find  gold  in  the  midst  of 
clay.  The  works  of  Cyprian  sitould  ever  be  in 
her  hands.  She  may  run  over  the  epistles  of 
Athanasius,  and  the  books  of  Hilary,  without  any 
danger  of  stumbling.  Let  her  pleasure  be  in 
such  treatises  and  writers  of  such  character  as 
most  evince  the  piety  of  an  unwavering  faith. 
All  other  authors  she  should  read  to  judge  o' 
what  they  say,  not  simply  to  follow  their  instruc- 
tions.' And  to  the  same  effect  Philastrius :  — 
'Among  whom  are  the  Manichecs,  Gnostics  [&c], 
who,  having  some  apocryphal  books  under  the 
apostles'  names  (i.  e.  some  separate  Acts),  arc 
accustomed  to  despise  the  canonical  Scriptures  ; 
but.  these  secret  Scriptures,  that  is,  apocryphal. 
though  they  ought  to  be  lead  by  the  perfect  for 
their  morals,  ought  not  to  be  real  by  all,  as  igno- 
norant  heretics  have 'added  and  taken  away  what 
they  wished.'  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  the 
books  to  which  he  refers  are  the  Acts  of  Andrew, 
written  by  '  the  disciples  who  were  his  followers,' 
&c. :  Quos  conscripscruni  discipuli  tunc  sequent?* 
apostolum  (Iheres.  40). 

In  the  Bibliotheque  Sacrec,  by  the  Rev.  Domi- 
nican Fathers  Richard  and  Gil  and  (Paris,  1822^ 
the  term  is  defined  to  signify —  I)  anonymous  or 
pseud  epigraphal  books  ;  (2)  those  which  are  nut 
publicly  read,  although  they  may  be  road  witb 
edification  in  private;  (3)  those  which  do  not 
pass  for  authentic  and  of  divine  authority,  al« 
though  they  pass  for  being  composed  by  a  sacred 
author  or  an  apostle,  as  the  Epistle  of  liarnaba*  * 
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and  ,4)  dangerous  books  composed  by  ancient 
heretics  to  favour  their  opinions.  They  also  apply 
*ne  name  k  to  hooks  which,  after  having  been  con- 
tested, are  put  into  the  canon  by  consent  of  the 
churches,  as  Tobit,  &c."  And  Jahn  applies  it  in  its 
most  strict  sense,  and  that  which  it  has  borne  since 
the  fourth  century,  to  books  which,  from  their  in- 
scription, or  the  author's  name,  or  the  subject,  might 
easily  be  taken  for  inspired  books,  but  are  not  so  in 
reality.  It  has  also  been  applied,  by  Jerome,  to 
certain  books  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  but 
yet  publicly  read  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
Christian  church  for  edification,  although  not 
considered  of  authority  in  controversies  of  faith. 
These  were  also  termed  Ecclesiastical  books,  and 
consisted  of  the  books  of  Tobit,  Wisdom,  Ecclesi- 
astious,  Baruch,  the  two  tirst  books  of  Maccabees, 
fhe  seven  last  chapters  (according  to  Cardinal 
Hugo's  division)  of  the  book  of  Esther,  and  those 
(ho  called)  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel  which  are 
not  found  in  Hebrew,  viz.  the  Song  of  the  Child- 
ten,  the  Speech  of  Azariah,  the  History  of  Su- 
sannah, and  the  Fable  (as  Jerome  calls  it)  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon.  These  have  been  denomi- 
nated, for  distinction's  sake,  the  deutero-canonical 
'►ooks,  in  as  much  as  they  were  not  in  the  original 
or  Hebrew  canon.  In  this  sense  they  are  called 
by  some  the  Antilegomena  of  the  Old  Testament. 
'  The  uncanonical  books,'  Bays  Athanasius,  or  the 
author  of  the  Synopsis,  '  are  divided  into  antile- 
fomena  and  apocrypha  '  [Deuteuo-canonicai.J. 

Of  Spurious  and  Apocryphal  Books,  as  distinct 
from  Antilegomena  or  Ecclesiastical. — Among 
this  class  are  doubtless  to  be  considered  the  3rd 
and  4th  books  of  Esdras  ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  in  re- 
ference to  these  that,  in  his  letter  to  Vigilantius, 
Athanasius  speaks  of  a  work  oi'  Esdras  which  he 
aays  that  he  had  never  even  read.  Playing  upon 
the  name  of  Vigilantius,  he  adds, '  You  sleep  vigi- 
lantly (tu  vigilans  dormis),  and  write  in  your 
sleep;  proposing  to  me  an  apocryphal  book,  which 
is  read  by  you  and  others  like  you,  under  the  name 
cf  Esdras,  wherein  it  is  written  that  no  one  should 
be  prayed  for  after  his  death  (See  4  Esdras,  viii. 

3(5-44) Why  take  in  hand  what  the  Church 

does  not  receive?  Read,  if  you  like,  all  the 
feigned  revelations  of  all  the  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets, and  when  you  have  learned  them,  sing 
.hem  in  the  women's  weaving-shops,  and  propose 
them  to  be  read  in  your  taverns,  that  you  may 
she  more  readily  by  them  allure  the  unlettered 
rabble  to  drink.' 

Of  the  same  character  are  also  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
Hhe  Assumption  of  Moses,  &c.  ;  which,  as  well  as 
3  and  4  Esdras.  being  by  many  considered  as  the 
Actions  of  Christiana  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ought  to  be 
•hissed  in  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  or  of  the 
New  Testament.  Origen,  however,  believed  the 
New  Testament  to  have  contained  citations 
from  books  of  this  kind  written  before  the  times 
•f  the  apostles  ;  and,  in  reference  to  such,  ob- 
serves, in  his  preface  to  the  Canticles,  'This,  how- 
aver,  is  manifest,  that  many  passages  are  cited 
father  by  the  a;>ostles  or  the  evangelists,  and  in- 
serted in  the  New  Testament,  which  we  do  not 
reud  in  those  Scriptures  of  die. lews  which  we  call 
canonical,  but  which  are  neveitheless  found  in 
epocryphul  !x>oks,  or  are  taken  from  tliem.  lint 
iLia  will  jive  no  authority  to  apocryplial  writings. 


for  the  bounds  which  our  fathers  have  fixed  ai>« 
not  to  be  removed  ;  and  possibly  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  might  know 
what  should  be  taken  out  of  those  Scriptures  and 
what  not.  But  we,  who  have  not  such  a  measure 
of  the  Spirit,  cannot,  without  great  danger,  pre 
sume  to  act  in  that,  manner.'  Then,  in  his  Letter  t* 
Apianus,  he  observes,  that  there  were  many  things 
kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  but  which 
were  preserved  in  the  hidden  or  apocryphal  books, 
to  which  he  refers  de  passage  (Heb.  xi.  37  \ 
'  They  were  sawn  asunder.1  Origen  probably 
alludes  here  to  that  description  of  books  which 
the  Jews  called  DTI^,  a  word  of  the  same 
signification  with  apocrypha,  and  applied  t» 
books  laid  aside,  or  not  permitted  to  be  publicly 
read,  or  considered,  even  when  divinely  inspired, 
not  lit  for  indiscriminate  circulation:  among  tb# 
latter  were  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  our  last  eight  chapters  of  the  pro- 
phet Ezekicl. 

The  books  which  we  have  here  enumerated,  such 
as  the  Book  of  Enoch,  &c,  which  were  all  known  to 
the  ancient  Fathers,  have  descended  to  our  times ; 
and,  although  incontestably  spurious,  are  of  con- 
siderable value  from  their  antiquity,  as  throwing 
light  upon  the  religious  and  theological  opinions 
of  the  first  centuries.  The  most  curious  are  th» 
3rd  and  4th  books  of  Esdras,  and  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  which  has  been  but  recently  discovered, 
and  has  acquired  peculiar  interest  from  its  con- 
taining the  passage  cited  by  the  apostle  Jude 
[Enoch].  Nor  are  the  apocryphal  books  of 
the  New  Testament  destitute  of  interest.  Al- 
though the  spurious  Acts  extant  have  no  longer 
any  defenders  of  their  genuineness,  they  are  not 
without  their  value  to  the  Biblical  student,  and 
have  been  applied  with  success  to  illustrate  tl»« 
style  and  language  of  the  genuine  books,  to  which 
they  bear  a  close  analogy.  The  American  trans- 
lator of  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History  terms 
them  '  harmless  and  ingenious  fictions,  intended 
either  to  gratify  the  fancy  or  to  silence  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianity.' 

Some  of  the  apocryphal  books  have  not  beea 
without  their  defenders  in  modern  times.  Tl« 
Apostolical  Canons  and  Constitutions,  and  tht 
various  Eituryies  ascribed  to  St.  Peter.  St.  Mark, 
&c,  and  published  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Coofes 
Apocryphus  Novi  Testanicnti,  weie  considered 
by  the  learned  and  eccentric  William  Winston, 
and  the  no  less  learned  Grabe,  to  be  of  equal 
"authority  with  any  of  the  confessedly  genuine 
apostolic  compositions  (see  Winston's  J'ritnilivi 
Christianity  and  Grabe's  Sjn'citeyiump 

They  are,  however,  regarded  bv  mart  as  ori- 
ginally not  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  second 
century,  and  as  containing  interpellations  which 
betray  the  fourth  or  fifth  :  they  can,  therefore, 
only  be  considered  as  evidence  of  the  pra 
of  the  Church  at  the  period  when  they  We%* 
written.  They  have  generally  bt  en  appealed  »• 
by  the  learned  as  having  preserved  the  tradition* 
of  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  apostolic  ; 
and,  from  the  remarkable  coincidence  which  U 
observable  in  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  so- 
called  Apostolic  Liturgies,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable   that,   notwithstanding   their    intsnoife* 

lions,    tlx  \    <i. I, tain    the    leading    jH.irri.  lis   Of   tit* 
most  ancient  Christian  tonus  of  worship, 

Alw-t     of    the    apocryphal    Gospels    and    A«U 
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noticed  by  the  fathers,  and  condemned  in  the  ca- 
talogue ol'  Gelasius,  which  are  generally  thought 
to  have  been  the  fictions  of  heretics  in  the 
second  century,  have  long  since  fallen  into  obli- 
vion. Of  those  which  remain,  although  soine 
have  been  considered  by  learned  men  as  ge- 
nuine works  of  the  apostolic  age,  yet  the  greater 
part  are  universally  rejected  as  spurious,  and  as 
written  in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  A  few 
are,  with  gveat  appearance  of  probability,  assigned 
to  Leucius  Clarinus,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  Leontius  and  Seleucus,  who  was  notorious 
for  similar  forgeries  at  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  authorship  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
is  still  a  matter  of  dispute ;  and  there  appears 
but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  there  existed 
grounds  for  the  charge  made  by  Celsus  against 
the  early  Christians,  that  they  had  interpolated  or 
forged  the  ancient  Sibylline  Oracles. 

In  the  letter  of  Pope  Innocent  I.  to  St.  Exupere, 
bishop  of  Toulouse,  written  about  the  year  405, 
after  giving  a  catalogue  ol"  the  books  forming  the 
canon  of  Scripture  (which  includes  five  books  of 
Solomon,  Tobit,  and  two  books  of  Maccabees),  he 
observes : — '  But  the  others,  which  are  written  under 
the  nainn  of  Matthias,  or  of  James  the  Less,  or  those 
which  were  written  by  one  Leucius  under  the  name 
of  Peter  and  John,  or  those  under  the  name  of 
Andrew  by  Xenocheris  and  Leonidas  the  philoso- 
pher, or  under  the  name  of  Thomas  ;  or  if  there 
lie  any  others,  you  must  know  that  they  are  not 
only  to  be  rejected,  but  condemned.1  These  sen- 
timents were  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Ro- 
man Council  of  seventy  bishops,  held  under  Pope 
Gelasius,  in  494,  in  the  acts  of  which  there  is  a 
long  list  of  apocryphal  Gospels  and  Acts,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  pe- 
rished. The  acts  of  this  council,  however,  are 
not  generally  considered  to  be  genuine. 

But,  wliatever  authority  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
these  documents,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
early  Church  evinced  a  high  degree  of  discri- 
enination  in  the  difficult  task  of  distinguishing 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  books.  '  It  is  not 
64>  easy  a  raw  He?,'  stays  the  learned  Jeremiah  Jones, 
i  A3  is  C'.ic.eKtdy  imagined,  rightly  to  settle  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament.  For  my  own  part, 
I  declare,  with  many  learned  men,  that  in  the 
*  whole  compass  of  learning  I  know  no  question  in- 
volved with  more  intricacies  and  perplexing  dif- 
ficulties than  this  '  (Neio  and  Full  Method,  vol.  i. 
f.  15).  Referring  to  the  same  subject,  the  pious 
Richard  Baxter  had  also  observed, '  Few  Christians 
among  us,  .for  ought.  I  find,  have  any  better  than  the 
Popish  implicit  faith  in  this  point,  nor  any  better 
arguments  than  the  Papists  have  to  prove  the 
Scripture  to  be  the  word  of  Gel.  They  have 
received  it  .by  tradition.  Godly  ministers  and 
v  Christians  tell  them  so  :  it.  is  impious  to  doubt 

i  of  it :    therefore   they  believe  it It  is 

i  strange  to  consider  how  we  all  abhor  that  piece  of 
i Popery,  as  most  injurious  to  God  of  all  the  rest, 
which  resolves  our  faith  into  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  yet  that  we  do  content  ourselves 
with  the  same  kind  of  faith,  only  with  this  dif- 
ference— the  Papists  believe  Scripture  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  because  then  Church  saith  so ;  and 
we,  liecause  our  Church  or  our  leaders  say  so.  #.  . 
Many. a  thousand  do  profe-ss  Christianity,  and 
jealously  hate  the  .enemies  thereof,  upon  the  same 
grounds, i  to  th e  same  end,  ar)d  from  the  same  cor- 


rupt piinciples,  as  the  Jews  did  hate  and  Vd"1 
Christ.  It  is  the  religion  of  the  country,  where 
every  man  is  reproached  that  believes  otherwi«". 
Had  rhey  been  born  and  bred  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Mahomet,  they  woidd  have  been  as  zea- 
lous for  him.1  (Saint's  Rest,  p.  2.)  '  If  the 
question  be,1  says  Mr.  Jones,  S  why  Barnabas'* 
Epistle  be  rejected  and  Jude's  received — why  ihe 
Gospel  of  Peter  is  excluded  and  the  Epistle  of 
Peter  admitted  into  the  canon  as  the  word  of 
God,  &o.,  alas  !  how  little  shall  we  have  given  in 
answer,  unless  what  Baxter  says,  "  We  believe 
as  the  Church  does  ! '  "  Mr.  Jones  conceiv  es  that 
testimony  and  tradition  are  the  principal  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  a  book  be  canonical  or 
apocryphal.  Inquiries  of  this  kind,  however,  mus: 
of  necessity  be  confined  to  the  few,  and  it  is  only 
to  those  who  have  time  and  opportunity  that  the 
foregoing  observations  can  apply.  The  mass  of 
Christians,  who  have  neither  time  nor  other  means 
of  satisfying  themselves,  must  confide,  in  ques- 
tions of  this  kind,  either  in  the  judgment  of  tint 
learned,  or  the  testimony  at  least,  if  not  the  au- 
thority, of  the  Church  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  much  thankfulness  to  the  private  Chris- 
tian, that  the  researches  of  the  most  learned  and 
diligent  inquirers  have  conspired,  in  respect  t» 
the  chief  books  of  Scripture,  in  adding  the  weight 
of  their  evidence  to  the  testimony  of  the  ChuirU 
Universal. 

The  following  are  the  principal  apocryphal 
(or  spurious)  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
have  descended  to  our  times.  The  greater 
number  of  them  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
properly  belonging  to  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  they  have  been  most  probably 
written  since  the  Christian  era,  and  not  before  th- 
second  century  : — Third  and  fourth  Esdras,  tl*e 
Book  of  Enoch,  the  apocryphal  book  of  Elias  the 
Prophet,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  of  Mac- 
cabees (received  by  the  Greek  Churcli),  the  Ascen- 
sion of  Isaiah,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  with  a 
few  others. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  apocryphal  books  will 
be  found  in  Fabricii  Codex  Pscudepigraphtcs  V.  T 
Hamburg  and  Leipzig,  1713  and  1741,  and  Codex 
Apocryphus  N.  T.,  Hamburg,  1713-1722;  Au<ta- 
rium  Codicis  Apoeryphi  N.  T.  Fabriciani,  edidit. 
And.  Birch,  Copenhagen,  1801.  A  New  and.  Fidl 
Method  of  Settling  the  Canon  of  the  N,  T.,  by  tli* 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Jones,  Oxfbid,  1726— last  edition, 
Oxford,  1 827.  Du  Pin,  Prolegomena,  Amst.  1 701,, 
and  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Lon- 
don, 1700;  and  especially  Codex  Apoeryphius 
N.  T.,  e  libris  ineditis  maxi/ne  Gal  I  lean  is,  Ger- 
manieis,  et  Italicis,  collectus,  recensitu.s,  )ioti$</ue> 
et  prolegomenis  illus/ra/us,  opera  et  studio  T.  C 
Thilo,  torn.  i.  Lips.  1832,  8vo.  :  the  remaining  two 
volumes  are  not  yet  published.  Vol.  i.  contains  : 
1.  The  history  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  Arab,  and 
Lat.  2.  The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy.  3.  Ths 
Protevangelion  of  James,  and  the  Gospel  of  Tho- 
mas the  Israelite,  Greek  and  Lat.  4.  The  Gos- 
pel of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  and  the  History  of 
the  Nativity  of  Mary  and  the  Saviour,  Lat,  5. 
The  Gospel  of  Marcion.  collected  by  Dr.  Harm, 
from  ancient  Greek  MSS.  0.  The  Gospel  A 
Nieodemus.  Gr.  and  Lat.  7.  Apprehension  and 
Death  of  Pilate,  Gr.  8.  The  mutilated  and  al- 
tered Gospel  of  St.  John,  preserved  in  die  archive* 
of  the  Templars  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Paris, 
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with  G  -kabacb'l  text.  9.  An  Apocryphal  Book  of 
the  Apostle  John.  Lai.  [Acts,  Gospels,  Epistles, 
and  Revelations,  Spanous]. — W.  W. 

APOLLONIA  C*  iroWojvia),  a  city  of  Mace- 
donia, in  the  province  of  Mygdonia  (Plin.  iv.  17), 
situated  between  Amphipolis  and  Thessalonica, 
thirty  Reman  miles  from  the  former,  and  thirty- 
six  from  the  latter  (Itiner.  Anton.).  St.  Paul 
passed  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia  in  his 
way  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  1). 

APOLLONIUS.  Three  persons  of  this  name 
occur  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees. — 1.  Apol- 
lonius,  a  general  whom  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
sent  into  Judaja,  and  who  took  Jerusalem,  but 
who  was  eventually  defeated  and  slain  by  Judas 
Maccaba?us,  b.c  166  (1  Mace.  iii.  10,  11). — ■ 
2.  Apollonius,  governor  of  Coele-Syria,  and 
general  of  Demetrius  Nicanor,  who  was  defeated 
by  Jonathan  on  behalf  of  Alexander  Balas,  b.c. 
148  (1  Mace.  x.  69-76).— 3.  Apollonius,  one 
if  the  governors  left  by  Lysias  in  Judaea,  after 
die  treaty  between  the  Jews  and  Antiochus 
Kupator  (2  Mace.  xii.  2)     [Maccabees]. 

APOLLOS  ('AttoAAws),  a  Jew  of  Alexandria, 
i.s  described  as  a  learned,  or,  as  some  understand 
it,  an  eloquent  man  (ai/rjp  \6yios),  well  versed  in 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Jewish  religion  (Acts 
xv iii.  21).  About  a.d.  56  he  came  to  Ephesus, 
where,  in  the  synagogues,  '  he  spake  boldly  the 
things  of  the  Lord,  knowing  only  the  baptism 
of  John'  (ver.  25);  by  which  we  are  probably 
to  understand  that  he  knew  and  taught  the 
doctrine  of  a  Messiah,  whose  coming  John  had 
announced,  but  knew  not  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  His  fervour,  however,  attracted  the 
notice  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  whom  Paul  had 
left  at  Ephesus ;  and  they  instructed  him  in 
this  higher  doctrine,  which  he  thenceforth  taught 
openly,  with  great  zeal  and  power  (ver.  26). 
Having  heard  from  his  new  friends,  who  were 
much  attached  to  Paul,  of  that  apostle's  pro- 
ceedings in  Achaia,  and  especially  at  Corinth, 
he  resolved  to  go  thither,  and  was  encouraged  in 
this  design  by  the  brethren  at  Ephesus,  who  fur- 
nished him  with  letters  of  introduction.  On  his 
arrival  there  he  was  very  useful  in  watering  the 
seed  which  Paul  had  sown,  and  was  instrumental 
in  gaining  many  new  converts  from  Judaism. 
There  was  perhaps  no  apostle  or  apostolical  man 
Mho  so  much  resembled  Paul  in  attainments  and 
character  as  Apollos..  His  immediate  disciples 
became  so  much  attached  to  him,  as  M'ell  nigh 
to  have  produced  a  schism  in  the  Church,  some 
saying, '  I  am  of  Paul ;'  others, '  I  am  of  Apollos  ;' 
others, '  I  am  of  Cephas'  (1  Cor.  iii.  4-7,  22).  There 
must,  probably,  have  been  some  difierence  in  their 
mode  of  teaching  to  occasion  this  ;  and  from  me 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  it  would  appear 
that  Apollos  was  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as 
Paul  in  abandoning  the  figments  of  Judaism, 
and  insisted  less  on  the  (to  the  Jews)  obnoxious 
position  that  the  Gospel  was  oven  to  the  Gentiles. 
There,  was  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  these  two 
eminent  rrteh  from  being  p^rtectly  united  in  the 
bonds  of  Christian  affection  and  brotherhood. 
When  Apollos  heard  that  Paul  was  again  at 
Ephesus,  he  wertt  thither  to  sic  him;  and  as  he 
■nas  there  when  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corih- 
thians  was  written  (a.d.  59),  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  apostle  received  norri  him  his  information 
concerning   die  divisions   in   that   church,  wlrtch 


he  so  forcibly  reproves.  It  strongly  illustraiei 
the  character  of  Apollos  and  Pan',  that  thw 
foimer,  doubtless  in  disgust  at  those  divisiona 
with  which  his  name  had  been  associated,  de- 
clined to  return  to  Corinth;  while  the  after, 
with  generous  confidence,  urged  him  to  do  so 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  12).  Paul  again  mentions  Apollos 
kindly  in  Tit.  iii.  13,  and  recommends  him  anc 
Zenas  the  lawyer  to  the  attention  of  Titus 
knowing  that  they  designed  to  visit  Crete,  where 
Titus  then  was.  Jerome  is  of  opinion  (Com- 
ment, in  loc.)  that  he  remained  at  Crete  until  he 
heard  that  the  divisions  at  Corinth  had  been 
healed  by  means  of  St.  Paul's  letter;  and  that 
he  then  returned  to  that  city,  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  bishop.  This  has  an  air  of  pro- 
bability ;  and  the  authority  on  which  it  rests  i* 
better  than  any  we  have  for  the  different  state 
ments  which  make  him  bishop  of  Duras,  of  Co- 
lophon,  of  Iconium  (in  Phrygia),  or  of  Ca'saiea. 
APOSTLE  (Gr.  'Att6(TtoKos,  from  diroar^Wic 
to  send  forth).  In  Attic  Greek  the  term  is  used 
to  denote  a  Jleet,  or  naval  armament.  It  occurs 
only  once  in  the  Sept.  (1  Kings  xiv.  6),  and 
there,  as  uniformly  in  the  New  Testament,  it  sig- 
nifies a  person  sent  by  another,  a  messenger. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Jews  *ere  accus- 
tomed to  term  the  collector  of  the  half-shekel, 
which  every  Israeli ts  paid  annually  to  the  Tem- 
ple, an  apostle ;  and  we  have  better  authority  for 
asserting  that  they  used  the  word  to  denote  one 
Who  carried  about  encyclical  letters  from  their 
riders.     CEcumenius    states    that  q.-ko<tt6Kovs  8r 

€«T6T£   KO.I   VVV  J-6oS  €(TtIj>  >TOu5atOUS  OVOjld^lV  TOVi 

synvK\ia  ypd/uuara  irapa  raiv  dpx&vruv  avrccv 
dya.KOfxi&iJ.ei/ovs,'  It  is  even  yet  a  custom  among  the 
Jews  to  call  those  who  carry  about  circular  letters 
from  their  rulers  by  the  name  of  apostles.'  To  this 
use  of  the  term  Paul  has  been  supposed  to  refer  (Gal. 
i.  1)  when  he  asserts  that  he  was  'an  apostle,  not 
of  men,  neither  by  men" — an  apostle,  not  like 
those  known  among  the  Jews  by  that  name,  who 
derived  their  authority  and  received  their  mission 
from  the  chief  priests  or  principal  men  of  their 
nation.  The  import  of  the  word  is  strongly 
brought  out  in  John  xiii.  16,  where  it  occurs  along 
with  its  correlate,  'The  servant  is  not  greater  tha* 
his  Lord,  neither  he  irho  is  sent  (dir6(TToAo 
greater  than  he  who  sent  him.' 

The    term   is    generally   employed   in   the  New 
Testament  as  the   descriptive    appellation   of  .i 
comparatively  small  class  of  men,  to  whom  Jesus 
Christ   entrusted  the  organization  of  his  church 
and  the  dissemination  of  his  religion  among  man- 
kind:     At  an    early    period    of  his  ministry  'he 
ordained  twelve"  of  his  disciples  'that  they  should 
be  with  him.1    'These  he  named  (tpostles/      Some 
time  afterwards  'he  gave  to  them  power  against 
unclean  spiiits  to  cafct  them  out,  and  to  heal  all 
manner  of  disease;"   '  and  he  sent  them  to  preach 
the   kingdom   of  God  '    (Mark    iii.    14  j    Matt.  v. 
1-5;    Mark  vi.  7;   LukeVi.  13;   ix.  1;.     To  then 
he   gave   'the    keys   of  the   \  in  ;dom  of  Cod,"  and 
constituted  them  princes  over  the  spiritual   brae'.. 
that  'people  whom  (-rod   was  to  take  nOiH  anion- 
the  (uMitiles,  for  his  name  '  iMatt.  XV\.   1  9 ;    xvii' 
IS;    m\.  28  j    Luke  wii.  80Y       l)re\iou-.l\    to  hi> 
death  lie  promised  to  them  the   Holy  Spirit,  to   r> 
them    to    be    the    fouudeis    and    gtrVeittOr*    of 
Christian   church   (John  \>\    16,  17,  "u  ,  w. 
27;     x %  i.    7-l'»  .        Alter    ids    resin.  <•:  :oj i    hi    tf> 
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lotnnly  confirmed  their  call,  saving,  Kadcbs  dn- 
((Tto.\k4  ,U6  6  Tlar-fjp,  Kzyw  ire/mnd)  v-xus — 'As  the 
Father  hat h  sent  nie,  so  send  I  you;'  and  gave 
them  a  commission  to  'preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature7  (John  xx.  21-23;  Matt,  xviii.  18-20). 
After  his  ascension  he,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
communicated  to  them  those  supernatural  gifts 
which  were  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the 
high  functions  he  had  commissioned  them  to  ex- 
ercise ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  these  g'^'s,  they,  in 
the  Gospel  history  and  in  their  epistles,  with  the 
Apocalypse,  gave  a  complete  view  of  the  will  of 
their  Master  in  reference  to  that  new  order  of 
things  of  which  lie  was  the  author.  They  '  had 
Hie  mind  of  Christ.'  They  spoke  '  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  a  mystery."  That  mystery  'God  revealed 
ro  them  by  his  Spirit,'  and  they  spoke  it  'not  in 
words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which 
the  Holy  Glost  teacheth."  They  were  'ambassa- 
dors for  Christ,"  and  besought  men,  '  in  Christ's 
stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God.'  They  authorita- 
tively taught  the  doctrine  and  the  law  of  their 
L  >rd ;  they  organized  churches,  and  required 
them  to  '  keep  the  traditions,'  i.  e.  the  doctrines 
and  ordinances  delivered  to  them '  (Acts  ii. ; 
I  Cor.  ii.  10;  ii.  7,  10.  13;  2  Cor.  v.  20;  1  Cor. 
xi.  2).  Of  the  twelve  originally  ordained  to 
tiie  apostleship,  one,  Judas  Iscariot,  '  fell  from 
it  by  transgression,'  and  Matthias,  '  who  had 
companied'  with  the  other  Apostles  'all  the  time 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  out  and  in  among 
thern,'  was  by  lot  substituted  in  his  place  (Acts 
i.  L7-26).  Saul  of  Tarsus,  afterwards  termed 
Paul,  was  also  miraculously  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  these  permanent  rulers  of  the  Christian 
society  (Acts  ix. ;  xx.  4;  xxvi.  15-18 ;  1  Tim. 
i.  12;  ii.  7;   2  Tim.  i.  11). 

The  characteristic  features  of  this  highest  office 
in  the  Christian  church  have  been  very  accu- 
rately  delineated  by  M'Lean,  in  his  Apostolic 
Commission.  '.It  was  "essential  to  their  office — 
I .  That  they  should  have  seen  the  Lord,  and  been 
eye  anil  ear  witnesses  of  what  they  testified  to  the 
world  (John  xv.  27).  This  is  laid  down  as  an 
essential  requisite  in  the  choice  of  one  to  succeed 
.Judas  (Acts  i.  21,  22).  Paul  is  no  exception 
here  ;  for,  speaking  of  those  who  saw  Christ  after 
bis  resurrection,  he  adds,  'and  last  of  all  he  was 
Been  of  me'  (1  Cor.  xv.  S).  And  this  he  elsewhere 
mentions  as  one  of  his  apostolic  qualifications: 
•  Am  I  not  an  apostle?  have  1  not  seen  the  Lord V 
( I  Cor.  ix.  1).  So  that  his  '  seeing  that  Just  One 
and  hearing  the  word  of  his  mouth'  was  necessary 
to  1  lis  being  'a  witness  of  what  he  thus  saw  and 
heard'  (Acts  xxii.  14,  15).  2.  They  must  have 
bees  immediately  called  and  chosen  to  that  office 
by  Christ  himself.  This  was  the  case  with  every 
one  of  them  (Luke  vi.  13;  Gal.  i  1),  Matthias 
not  excepted  ;  for,  as  he  had  been  a  chosen  dis- 
ciple of  Christ  before,  so  foe  Lord,  by  determining 
the  lot,  declared  his  choice,  and  immediately 
called  him  to  the  office  of  an  apostle  (Acts  i.  21- 
46).  3.  Infallible  inspiration  wa>  also  essentially 
rin  esftary  to  that  office  (John  xvi.  13;  I  Cor.  ii. 
10;  Gal.  i.  11,  12).  They  had  not  only  to  ex- 
plain the  true  sense  and  spiiit  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Luke  xxiv.  27;  Acts  xxvi.  22,23;  xxviii. 
23),  which  were  hid  from  the  Jewish  doctors,  but 
also  to  give  forth  the  New  Testament  revelation 
to  the  world,  which  was  to  be  the  unalterable 
tfaudard  of  faith  a. id  practice  in  all  succeeding 


generations  (1  Pet.  i.  25;  1  John  iv.  6j.  It  wai 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
be  secured  against  all  error  and  mistake,  by  the 
unerring  dictates  of  the  spirit  of  truth.  Accc*i- 
ingly  Christ  promised  and  actually  bestowed  on 
them  the  Spiiit  to  '  teacli  them  all  things/  to 
*  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance  whatso- 
ever he  had  said  to  them  '  (John  xiv.  26),  to 
'  guide  them  into  all  truth,'  and  to  '  show  them 
things  to  come'  (John  xvi.  13).  Their  word 
therefore  must  be  received,  '  not  as  the  word  ot 
men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God  * 
(1  Thes.  ii.  13),  and  as  that  whereby  we  are  to 
distinguish  '  the  spiiit  of  truth  from  the  spirit  of 
error '  (1  John  iv.  6).  4.  Another  apostolic  qua- 
lification was  the  power  of  working  miracles 
(Mark  xvi.  20  ;  Acts  ii.  43),  such  as  speaking 
with  divers  tongues,  curing  the  lame,  healing  the 
sick,  raising  the  dead,  discerning  of  spirits,  con- 
ferring these  gifts  upon  others,  &c.  (1  Cor.  xii. 
S-ll).  These  were  the  credentials  of  their  divine 
mission.  '  Truly,'  says  Paul,  '  the  signs  of  an 
apostle  were  wrought  among  you  in  all  patience, 
in  signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  deeds '  (2  Cor. 
xii.  12).  Miracles  were  necessary  to  confirm 
their  doctrine  at  its  first  publication,  and  to  gain 
credit  to  it  in  the  world  as  a  revelation  from  God, 
and  by  these  '  God  bare  them  witness'  (Heh  ii. 
4).  5.  To  these  characteristics  may  be  added 
the  universality  of  their  mission.  Their  charge 
was  not  confined  to  any  particular  visible  church, 
like  that  of  ordinary  pastors,  but,  being  the  oracles 
of  God  to  men,  they  had  '  the  care  of  all  the 
churches '  (2  Cor.  xi.  28).  They  had  a  power  to 
settle  their  faith  and  order  as  a  model  to  future 
ages,  to  determine  all  controversies  (Acts  xvi.  4), 
and  to  exercise  the  rod  of  discipline  upon  all 
offenders,  whether  pastors  or  flock  (1  Cor.  v.  3-0  ; 
2  Cor.  x.  8 ;  xiii.  10). 

It  must  be  obvious,  from  this  scriptural  account 
of  the  ajiostolical  office,  that  the  Apostles  had,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  no  successors.  Their 
qualifications  were  supernatural,  and  their  work, 
once  performed,  remains  in  the  infallible  record 
of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  advantage  of  the' 
Church  and  the  world  in  all  future  ages.  They 
are  the  only  authoritative  teachers  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  law.  All  official  men  in  Christian 
churches  can  legitimately  claim  no  higher  place 
than  expounders  of  the  doctrines  and  administrators 
of  the  laws  found  in  their  writings.  Few  things 
have  been  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity than  the  assumption  on  the  part,  of  ordi- 
nary office-bearers  in  the  Church  of  the  peculiai 
prerogatives  of  '  the  holy  apostles  of  our  Lord 
Jesus."  Much  that,  is  said  of  the  latter  is  not  at 
all  applicable  to  the  former;  and  much  that 
admits  of  being  applied,  can  be  so,  in  accordance 
with  truth,  only  in  a  very  secondary  and  extenu- 
ated sense. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Suicer  (77te- 
saurus,  art.  'AirScnoXos)  'hat  the  appellation 
'apostle'  is  in  the  New  Testament  employed  as  a 
general  name  for  Christian  ministers  or  pastors, 
who  are  *  tent  by  God,'  in  a  qualified  use  of  that 
phrase,  to  preach  the  word  of  God.  But  this 
opinion  does  not  seem  to  rest,  on  any  solid  found- 
ation. It  is  true  indeed  that  the  word  is  used 
in  this  loose  sense  by  the  Fathers.  Thus  we  find 
Anhippus,  Philemon,  Apphia,  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples ^Luke  x.  1-17),  tanned  aj>ost!es;  and  evef» 
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Maty  Mii:_rih»  U-th"  is  said  yerf'adai  -^itis  itiroaToKoiS 
({ttoVtoAos,  to  become  an  apostle  to  the  Apostles. 
No  satisfactory  evidence,  however,  can  be  brought 
forward  of  the  term  being  thus  used  in  the  New 
Testament.  Andronicus  and  Junia  (Rom.  xvi.  7) 
are  indeed  said  to  be  iwia-i]^oi  4u  to?s  dTroar6\ois, 
•of  note  among  the  Apostles  j1  but  these  words  by 
110  means  necessarily  imply  that  these  persons 
were  apostles  ;  tuey  may,  and  probably  do,  signify 
merely  that  they  were  persons  well  known  and 
much  esteemed  by  the  Apostles.  The  'S.vvepyol, 
the  fellow-workers  of  the  Apostles,  are  by  Chrysos- 
tom  denominated  'S.vvairoaroXoi. 

The  argument  founded  on  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  com- 
itared  with  ver.  6,  to  prove  that  Apollos  is  termed 
an  apostle,  cannot  bear  a  close  examination.  The 
only  instance  in  which  it  seems  probable  that  the 
word,  as  expressive  of  an  office  in  the  Christian 
church,  is  applied  to  an  individual  whose  call  to 
that  office  is  not  made  the  subject  of  special  nar- 
ration, is  to  be  found  in  Acts  xiv.  4,  14,  where 
Barnabas,  as  well  as  Paul,  is  termed  an  apostle. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no  means  absolutely 
ceitain  that  the  term  apostles,  or  messengers,  does 
not  in  this  place  refer  rather  to  the  mission  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  by  the  prophets  and  teachers 
at  Antioch,  under  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
''Acts  xiii.  1-4),  than  to  that  direct  call  to  the 
Christian  apostleship  which  we  know  Paul  re- 
ceived, and  which,  if  Barnabas  had  received,  we 
can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  no  trace  of  so 
important  an  event  should  have  been  found  in  the 
sacred  history,  but  a  passing  hint,  which  admits, 
to  say  the  least,  of  being  plausibly  accounted  for 
in  another  way.  We  know  that  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  '  the  prophets  and  teachers,  when  they 
had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on 
Barnabas  and  Saul  (aweKvaauj,  sent  them  away  ;' 
bo  that,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  will  immediately 
find  the  words  occurring,  they  were  air6<no\oi— 
»f  the  prophets  and  teachers. 

The  word  '  apostle  '  occurs  once  in  the  New  Tes- 
lament  (Ileb.  iii.  1)  as  a  descriptive  designation 
of  Jesus  Christ:  'The  apostle  of  our  profession,' 
i.  e.  the  apostle  whom  we  profess  or  acknowledge. 
The  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  term 

?T?t?,  from  fk&,  to  send,  to  the  person  who  pre- 
sided over  the  synagogue,  and  directed  all  its 
officers  and  affairs.  The  Church  is  represented  as 
'  the  house  or  family  of  God,'  over  which  he  had 
placed,  during  the  Jewish  economy,  Moses,  as 
the  superintendent, — over  which  he  has  placed, 
under  the  Christian  economy,  Christ  Jesus.  The 
import;  of  the. term  apostle,  is — divinely-commis- 
sioned superintendent';  and  of  the  whole  phrase, 
1  the  apostle  of  our  profession,'  the  divinely-com- 
missioned superintendent,  whom  we  Christians 
(^knowledge,  in  contradistinction  to  thedivinely- 
•jppbinted  superintendent  Moses,  whom  the  Jews 
acknowl  edged. 

In  2  G>r.  viii.  23,  we  meet  with  the  phrase 
&tt6(ttoAoi  (kkXtjciuu,  rendered  in  our  version 
the  messengers  of  the  churches.'  Who  these 
ajHistles  were,  and  why  they  received  this  name, 
is  obvious  from  the  preceding  context.  The 
churches  of  Macedonia  had  made  a  liberal  con- 
tribotion  for  the  relief  of  the  impoverished  and 
persecuted  saints  of  Jtidaea,  and  had  not  merely 
requested  the  Apostle  k  to  receive  the  gilt,  uid 
Vte  on  hi  n  the  fellows' up  of   ministering   to   the 
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saints,'  but  at  bis  suggestion  had  appointed  some 
individuals  to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem  with 
their  alms.  These  «  apostles  or  messengers  of  th*i 
churches  '  were  those  '  who  were  chosen  of  the 
churches  to  travel  with  the  Apostle  with  this  grace 
[gift],  which  was  administered  by  him,'  to  the 
glory  of  their  common  Lord  (2  Cor.  viii.  1-4,19). 
Theophylact.  explains  the  phrase  thus  :  ol  virb  rwv 
4kk\t)(Ti£>i/  Tr€p<pdei/T€s  ko.1  x*lpoTOPriQzvTes,  *  those 
sent  and  chosen  by  the  churches.' 
^  With  much  the  same  meaning  and  reference 
Epaphroditus  (Phil.  ii.  25)  is  termed  a.Tr6(TTo\os 
—a  messenger  of  the  Philippian  Church— having 
been  employed  by  them  to  carrv  pecuniary  as- 
sisfance  to  the  Apostle  (Phil.  iv.  14-18).  Theo- 
phylact's  exposition  is  as  follows  : — yATr6aTo\ov 
vfiu>v—rbv  irap'  vpatv  anoaraXevTa  npos  fie—Si' 
avTov  yap  f/crau  o-TeoWres  aural  ra  irpbs  ^pela*. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  remark  that  the 
Creed,  commonly  called  the  The  Apostles1,  though 
very  ancient,  has  no  claim  to  the  name,  except  as 
it  contains  apostolical  doctrine.  A  full  and  satis- 
factory account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Loid  King's 
History  of  the  Apostles'1  Creed,  with  Critical  Ob- 
servations on  its  several  Articles.  The  Canons 
and  Constitutions,  called  apostolical,  are  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  forgeries,  probably  of  the  fifth 
century. 

In  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  we  find  the 
term  6  o.-k6<tto\os,  '  the  Apostle,'  used  as  the  de- 
signation of  a  portion  of  the  canonical  books, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  '  The 
Psalter  '  and  <  the  Apostle  '  are  often  mentioned 
together.  It  is  also  not  uncommon  with  these 
writers  to  call  Paul  '  The  Apostle,'  icar  Qoxr,v.— 

J.  B. 

APPEAL.  The  right  of  appeal  to  superior 
tribunals  has  generally  been  considered  an  essen- 
tial concomitant  of  inferior  judicatories.  When, 
from  the  paucity  of  the  population  or  any  other 
cause,  the  subjects  of  litigation  are  few,  justice  is 
usually  administered  by  the  first  authority  in  the. 
state,  from  whose  award  no  appeal  can  lie.  But 
when  the  multiplication  of  causes  precludes  the 
continuance  of  this  practice,  and  one  or  more 
inferior  courts  take  cognizance  of  the  less  im- 
portant matters,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  superior 
tribunal  is  allowed,  with  increasing  restrictions 
as,  in  the  course  or  time,  subjects  Of  litigation 
multiply,  and  as  the.  people  become  weaned 
from  the  notion  that  the  administration  of  justice 
is  the  proper  function  of  the  chief  civil  magis- 
trate. 

In  the  patriarchal  times,  as  among  the  Be- 
douins, the  patriarch  or  head  of  the  tribe,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Sheikn,  administered  justice;  and 
as  there  was  no  superior  power,  there  could  be  ho 
appeal  from  his  decisions.  The  only  case  of  pro- 
cedure against,  a  criminal  which  occurs  during 
the  patriarchal  period  is  that  in  which  Judah 
commanded  the  supposed  adulterous  Tamar  tc 
be  brought  forth  and  burnt  (Gen.  wwiii.  21). 
But  here  the  woman  was  his  daughter-in-law, 
and  the  power  which  Judah  exercised  was  that 
which  a  man  possessed  over  the  females  of  hi* 
own  immediate  family.  If  the  case  had  been 
between  man  and  man.  Judah  could  have  giver 
no  decision,  and  the  mutter  would,  without  douM 
have  been  referred  to  Jacob. 

In  the  desert  Moses  at  lirst  judged  all  cktita 
himself;  and  when,  finding  his  time  and  stren^h 
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unequal  to  Ihis  duty,  rie,  at  the  suggestion  of 
.ii'tluo,  established  a  series  of  judicatories  in  a 
numerically  ascending  scale  (Exod.  xviii.  13-26), 
he  arranged  that  cases  of  difficulty  "should  be 
-eferred  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  tribunals, 
And  in  the  last  instance  to  himself.  Although  not 
distinctly  stated,  it  appears  from  various  circum- 
stances that,  the  clients  had  a  right  of  appeal, 
similar  to  that  which  the  courts  had  of  reference. 
When  the  prospective  distribution  into  towns, 
of  the  population  which  had  hitherto  remained 
in  one  compact  body,  made  other  arrangements 
necessary,  it  was  directed  that  there  should  be  a 
t.milar  reference  of  difficult,  cases  to  the  metro- 
politan court  or  chief  magistrate  ('  the  judge  that 
shall  be  in  those  days')  for  the  time  being  (Deut. 
xvi.  IS;  xvii.  8-12).  That  there  was  a  con- 
current right  of  appeal,  appears  from  the  use 
Absalom  made  of  the  delay  of  justice,  which 
arose  from  the  great  number  of  cases  that  came 
before  the  king  his  father  (2  Sam.  xv.  2-4). 
These  were  doubtless  appeal  cases,  according  to 
riie  above  direction;  and  M.Salvador  (Insti- 
tutions de  Mo!se,  ii.  53)  is  scarcely  warranted  in 
deducing  from  this  instance  that  the  clients  had 
the  power  of  bringing  their  cases  directly  to  the 
supreme  tribunal. 

Of  the  later  practice,  before  and  after  the 
time  of  Christ,  we  have  some  clearer  knowledge 
from  Jo£2puus  and  the  Talmudists.  It  seems 
that  a  man  could  cany  his  case  by  appeal 
through  all  the  inferior  courts  to  the  Grand  San- 
he, him  at  Jerusalem,  whose  decision  was  in  the 
highest  degree  absolute  and  final.  The  Jews 
themselves  trace  the  origin  of  these  later  usages 
up  to  the  time  of  Moses  :  they  were  at  all  events 
based  on  early  principles,  and  therefore  reflect 
back  some  light  upon  the  intimations  respecting 
the  right  of  appeal  which  we  find  in  the  sacred 
books  (Mishna,  de  Synedr.  ch.  x. ;  Talm.  Ilieros. 
<:h.  xviii.;  Talm.  Bab.  ch.  iii.  and  x. ;  Maimon. 
d-e  Synedr.  ch.  x. ;  Selden,  de  Synedr.  b.  iii. 
ch.  10  ;  Lewis,  Origines  Hcbrcece,  b.  i.  c.  6 ;  Pas- 
tmet,  Legislation  des  Hfbreux,  ch.  x. ;  Salvador, 
Hist,  des  Institutions  de  Mo'ise,  liv.  iv.  ch.  2). 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  appeal  in  the 
New  Testament  belongs  to  another  class.  It  is 
the  celebrated  appeal  of  St.  Paul  from  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Roman  procurator  Festus  to  that  of 
the  emperor;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  (Acts  xxv.  10,  11). 
Such  an  appeal  having  been  once  lodged,  the  go- 
vernor had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  case  :  he 
could  not  even  dismiss  it,  although  he  might  be 
satisfied  that  the  matter  was  frivolous,  and  not 
worth  forwarding  to  Rome.  Accordingly,  when 
Paul  was  again  heard  by  Festus  and  king 
Agrippa  (merely  to  obtain  materials  for  a  report 
to  the  emperor),  it.  was  admitted  that  the  apostle 
might  have  been  liberated  if  he  had  not  appealed 
to  Caesar  (A^ts  xxvi.  32).  Paul  might  therefore 
seem  tc  have  taken  a  false  step  in  the  matter,  did 
we  not  consider  the  important  consequences 
which  resulted  from  his  visit  to  Rome. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  that  a  right  of  ap- 
peal which,  like  this,  involved  a  long  and  ex- 
pensive journey,  was  by  no  means  frequently 
resorted  to.  In  lodging  his  appeal  Paul  exercised 
one  of  the  high  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship 
which  belonged  to  him  by  birth  (Acts  xxii.  2h). 
How  the  rights  of  Roman   citizenship   might  be 
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acquired  by  a  Jewish  native  of  Cilicia  u  ill  tx 
explained  elsewhere  [Citizenship].  The  right 
of  appeal  connected  with  that  privilege  originated 
in  the  Valerian,  Porcian,  and  Sempronian  laws, 
by  which  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  magistrate 
should  order  flagellation  or  death  to  be  inflicted 
upon  a  Roman  citizen,  the  accused  person  might 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  and  that 
meanwhile  he  should  sutler  nothing  at  the  hands 
of  the  magistrate  until  the  people  had  judged  his 
cause.  But  what  was  originally  the  prerogative 
of  the  people  had  in  Paul's  time  become  that  of 
the  emperor,  and  appeal  therefore  was  made  to 
him.  Hence  Pliny  (Ep.  x.  97)  mentions  that  he 
had  sent  to  Rome  some  Christians,  who  were 
Roman  citizens,  and  had  appealed  unto  Caesar. 
This  privilege  could  not.  be  disallowed  by  any 
magistrate  to  any  person  whom  the  law  entitled 
to  it.  Indeed,  very  heavy  penalties  were  attached 
to  any  refusal  to  grant  it,  or  to  furnish  the  party 
with  facilities  for  going  to  Rome. 

APPHIA  CAtr(f>la),  the  name  of  a  woman 
(Philemon  2)  who  is  supposed  by  Chrysostom  and 
Theodoret  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Philemon. 

APPII-FORUM  ('ATTTTioy  <p6pov),  a  market- 
town  in  Italy,  43  Roman  miles  from  Rome  (Itint*. 
Anton,  p.  107),  on  the  great  road  (via  Appia.) 
from  Rome  to  Brundusium,  constructed  by 
Appius  Claudius.  The  remains  of  an  anci^.t 
town,  supposed  to  be  Appii-Forum,  are  still  J  re- 
served at  a  place  called  Casarillo  di  Santa  IViaria, 
on  the  border  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  Its  vi- 
cinity to  the  marshes  accounts  for  the  badness  of 
the  water,  as  mentioned  by  Horace  (Sat.  i.  5,  7). 
When  St.  Paul  was  taken  to  Italy,  some  of  the 
Christians  of  Rome,  being  apprised  of  his  approach, 
journeyed  to  meet  him  as  far  as  '  Appii-Forum 
and  the  Three  Taverns '  (&xpis  'Airrriov  (p6pov  kcu 
TpiuvTafitpv&v,  Acts  xxv  iii.  15).  The  '  Three  Ta- 
verns1 were  eight  or  ten  miles  nearer  to  Rome  than 
Appii-Forum.  The  probability  is  that  some  of 
the  Christians  remained  at  the  ' Three  Taverns,' 
where  it  was  known  the  advancing  party  would 
rest,  while  some  others  went  on  as  far  as  Appii- 
Forum  to  meet  Paul  on  the  road.  The  '  Three 
Taverns'  was  certainly  a  place  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment (Cic.  ad  Attic,  ii.  11,  13),  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  bad  water  at  Appii-Forum.  It 
must  be  understood  that  Tres  Tabemaj  was,  in 
fact,  the  name  of  a  town  ;  for  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  Felix,  bishop  of  Tres  Tabernae,  was  one 
of  the  nineteen  bishops  who  were  appointed  to 
decide  the  controversy  between  Donatus  and 
Caecilianus  (Optat.  de  Schism.  Donat.,  1.  i.  p.  26). 
As  to  the  tabernae  themselves,  from  which  the 
place  took  its  name,  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  shops  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  refresh- 
ments, rather  than  inns  or  places  of  entertainment. 
for  travellers.  The  ruins  of  this  place  still  exist 
under  the  same  name. 

APPLE,  APPLE-TREE.  [Tappuach.] 
APPLES  OF  SODOM.  [Sodom,  Appi.es  or.] 
AQUILA  ('AxvAas),  a  Jew  with  whom  Paui 
became  acquainted  on  his  fust  visit  to  Corinth;  a 
native  of  Pontus,  and  by  occupation  a  tent-maker. 
He  and  his  wife  Priscilla  had  been  obliged  tc 
leave  Rome  in  consequence  of  an  edict  issued 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  by  which  all  Jews 
were  banished  from  Rome  (Jnda-os,  impvteore 
C/ircsto,  assidiu-  tiunultuantes  Roma  expulil : — 
Sueton.  Claud,   c.  25;   Near.der's  History  of  ih« 
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Piuniing  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  231; 
Lardrier's  Testimonies  of  Heathen  Authors,  ch. 

viii.).  This  decree  was  made  not  by  the  senate, 
hut  the  emperor,  and  lasted  only  dining  his  life, 
it'  oven  so  long.  Whether  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
were  at  that  time  converts  to  the  Christian  faith 
uaimot  be  positively  determined;  Luke's  expres- 
sion, irpoariAOev  avroTs,  Acts  xviii.  2,  as  Kuinoel 
observes,  rather  implies  that  Paul  sought  their 
society  on  grounds  of  friendship,  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  persuading;  them  to  embrace  Christianity. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  that  they  were 
Already  Christians,  Paul's  'joining  himself  to 
them'  in  highly  probable;  while,  if  they  were  still 
adherents  to  Judaism,  they  would  have  been  less 
disposed  than  even  unconverted  Gentiles  to  form 
an  intimacy  with  the  Apostle.  At  all  events,  they 
had  embraced  Christianity  before  Paul  left 
Corinth ;  for  we  are  iid'ormed  that,  they  accom-* 
panied  him  to  Ephesus,  and  meeting  there  with 
Amnios,  who  'knew  only  the  baptism  of  John,1 
they  '  instructed  him  in  the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly '  (Acts  xviii.  25,  26).  From  that  time 
they  appear  to  have  been  zealous  promoters  of  the 
Christian  cause.  Paul  styles  them  his  'helpers 
in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  intimates  that  they  had  ex- 
posed themselves  to  imminent  danger  on  his 
account  ('who  have  for  my  life  laid  down 
their  own  necks,'  Rom.  xvi.  3,  4),  though  of 
the  time  and  place  of  this  transaction  we  have 
no  information.  When  Paul  wrote  his  epistle 
to  the  Romans  they  were  at  Rome ;  but  some 
years  after  they  returned  to  Ephesus,  for  Paul 
sends  salutations  to  them  in  his  Second  Epistle  t»o 
Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  19;  Laidner's  Credibility ', 
part  ii.  ch.  11).  Their  occupation  as  tent-makers 
probably  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  keep  a 
number  of  workmen  constantly  resident  in  their 
family,  and  to  these  (to  such  of  them  at  least  as 
had  embraced  the  Christian  faith)  may  refer  the  re- 
markable expression,  '  the  Church  that  is  in  their 
hottse,'  r-^v  kcvt  oIkov  avrcov  zKuhricriav  (see 
Biscoe,  quoted  in  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  ii. 
eh.  II).  Origen's  explanation  of  these  words  is 
very  similar  :  '  Magna  enim  gratia  in  hospital  i- 
tutis  officio  non  solum  apud  Deom,  sed  et  apud 
homines  invenitur.  Quae  tamen  res  quoniam 
non  solum  in  voluntate  et  proposito  dominorum, 
sed  et  grato  ac  fideli  constitit  ministerio  famu- 
lorum,  idcirco  omnes  qui  minister  iurft  istud  cum 
ipsis  fidelitcr  adimplcbant,  domesticam  eorum 
nominavit  Ecclcsiam '  (In  Ep.  ad  lto?n.  Com- 
ment, lib.  x. ;  Opera,  t.  vii.  p.  431,  ed.  Berol. 
1837). 

Dr.  Neander  suggests  that  as  Aquila  would 
require  extensive  premises  for  his  manufactory, 
he,  perhaps,  set  apart  one  room  for  the  use  of  a 
section  of  the  Church  in  whatever  place  he  fixed 
his  residence,  and  that  as  his  superior  Chris- 
tian knowledge  and  piety  qualified  him  for  the 
office  of  a  StSaoTfaAos,  he  gave  religious  instruc- 
tion to  this  small  assembly.  The  salutations 
•o  individuals  which  follow  the  expression  in 
Rom.  xvi.  5,  show  that  they  were  not  referred  to 
in  it,  and  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  whole  church  met  in  Aquila 's  house. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  collective  body  of 
Christians  in  Rome  or  elsewhere  would  alter  their 
place  of  meeting  on  Aquila  s  return.  The  same 
eminent  critic  brings  forward  as  an  illustration  of 
in*  expression  the  examination  of  Justin    Martyr 
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liefore  the  Pnefect  Rusticus.  'Where  do  yon 
assemble?  -nvO  ffvvepx^o-dc  ;  said  the  Pnefect 
Justin  replied,  Wherever  it  suits  each  one  »  pre- 
ference and  ability  :  you  take  for  granted  that,  we 
all  meet  in  the  same  place  ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for 
the  God  of  the  Christians  is  not  circumscribed  by 
place,  but,  being  invisible,  (ills  heaven  and  earth, 
and  is  everywhere  worshipped  and  glorified  by 
the  faithful.  Rusticus  then  said  :  Tell  me  where 
you  meet  together,  or  in  what  place  you  collect 
your  disciples?  Justin  said  :  I  am  staying  at  the 
house  of  one  Martinus,  and  I  know  no  other  place 
of  meeting  besides  this  (koI  ov  yivuaKw  aKXT)v 
rii/a  (rvveKfvcriu),  and  if  any  one  wished  to  come 
to  me,  I  communicated  to  him  the  words  of  truth.' 
The  persons  who  thus  visited  Justin  might  l>e 
called  77  Ka.T  oIkov  rov  'lowrlvov  eKKAycria 
(Neauder's  Allyemeine  Geschichte  der  Christli- 
chen  Reliyion  und  Kirche,  I.  ii.  pp.  102,  503  ; 
Justini  Martvris  Opera,  Append,  pars  ii.  p. 
586,  Parisiis,  1742). 

The  Greeks  call  Aquila  bishop  and  apostle,  and 
honour  him  on  July  12.  The  festival  of  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  is  placed  in  the  Roman  Calendar, 
where  he  is  denoted  Bishop  of  Ileraclea,  on  Julv  8, 
(Calmer.).— J.  E.  R. 

AR  py  ;  Sept.  "Up),  the  capital  city  of  the 
Moabites  (Num.  xxi.  28  ;  Deut.  ii.  9,  18,  29), 
near  the  river  Anion  (Deut.  ii.  18.24;  Num. 
xxi.  13-15).  It  appears  to  have  been  burnt 
by  King  Sihon  (Num.  xxi.  28),  and  Isaiah,  m 
describing  the  future  calamities  of  the  Moabites, 
says,  '  In  the  night  Ar  of  Moab  is  laid  waste 
and  brought  to  silence '  (Isa.  xv.  1).  In  his 
comment  on  this  passage,  Jerome  states  that  in 
his  youth  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  by  which 
Ar  was  destroyed  in  the  night-time.  This  he 
evidently  regards  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  predic- 
tion, which,  however,  had  probably  some  less  re- 
mote reference.  Latterly  the  name  of  the  city 
was  Graecised  into  Areopolis. 

This  city  was  also  called  Rabbah  or  Rabbath, 
and.  to  distinguish  it  from  Rabbath  of  Ammon, 
Rabbath-Moah.  Ptolemy  calls'  it  Rabmathon ; 
Steph.  Byzantinus,  Rabathmoma  ;  and  Abulfeda 
(  Tab.  Syr.,  p.  90),  Rabbath,  and  also  Mab.  The 
site  still  bears  the  name  of  Rabbah.  The  spot  has 
been  visited  and  described  by  Seetzen,  Buickhardt. 
Legh,  Macmichael,  and  Irby  and  Mangles.  It 
is  about  17  miles  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  10  miles 
south  of  the  Anion  (Modjeh),  and  about  the  same 
distance  north  of  Keiek.  The  ruins  of  Rabbah 
are  situated  on  a  low  hill,  which  commands  the 
whole  plain.  They  present  nothing  of  interest 
except  two  old  Roman  temples  and  some  tanks. 
Irby  and  Mangles  (Letters,  p.  457)  remaik,  With 
surprise,  that  the  whole  ciicuit  of  the  town  does 
not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  mile.  Buickhardt 
says,,  '  half  an  hour  in  circuit,"  and  that  no  trace 
of  walls  could  be  found  :  but  it  is  obvious  from 
the  descriptions  that  the  city  whose  ruins  they 
saw  was  a  comparatively  modern  town,  less 
important  and  extensive  than  the  ancient  me 
tropolis  of  Moab. 

ARABAII  (iiyjP  ;  Sept.  "Apa&a),  a  Hebrew 
word,  signifying  in  general  a  desert  plain,  or 
steppe.  In  the  Authorized  Version  it  is  trans- 
lated '  the  plain,'  but  in  th*  original  it  apj>eart 
to  he  supplied  with  the  article  on  purpose,  as  the 
proper  name  (POliM    ha-Arabah,  the  Arabab^. 
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•f  the  great  plain  or  valley  in  its  whole,  extent, 
which  is  partly  occupied  by  the  Jordan  and  its 
lakes,  and  is  prolonged  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
E.anitic  Gulf.  The  name  has  come  down  to 
the   present   day  in   the   same  form    in  Arabic, 

ti-Arabah    (djjrj));   but  it  is  now  restricted  to 

the  part  between  the  lake  and  the  gulf.  The 
more  extended  application  of  the  name  by  the 
Hebrews  is  successfully  traced  by  Professor  Robin- 
eon  from  Gesenius  :  '  In  connection  with  the  Red 
Sea  and  Elatli '  (Deut.  i.  1  ;  ii.  8),  'As  extend- 
ing to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  '  (Josh.  xii.  3 ;  2  Sam. 
iv.  7  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  4).  '  Sea  of  the  Arabah,  the 
Salt  Sea'  (Josh.  iii.  16;  xii.  3;  Deut.  iv.  49). 
'The  arboth  (plains)  of  Jericho'  (Josh.  v.  10; 
2  Kings  xxv.  5).  '  Plains  {arboth)  of  Moab,' 
i.  e.  opposite  Jericho,  probably  pastured  by  the 
Moabites,  though  not  within  their  proper  territory 
(Deut.  xxiv.  1,  8;  Kum.  xxii.  1)  [Arabia; 
Jordan,  Valley  of]. 


ARABIA,  an  extensive  region  occupying  the 
south-western  extremitv  of  Asia,  between  12°  4.V 
and  3  l£  ■  N.  lat.,  and  32£°  and  60 °  E.  long,  from 
Greenwich;  having  on  the  W.  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  and  the  Red  Sea  (called  from  it  \\\e  Arabian 
€riilf),  which  separate  it  from  Africa  ;  on  the  S. 
the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  E.  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Euphrates.  The  boundary  to  the 
nortli  has  never  been  well  defined,  for  in  that,  di- 
rection it  spreads  out  into  interminable  deserts, 
which  meet  those  of  Palestine  and  Syria  on  the 
west,  and  those  of  Irak-Arabi  (i.  e.  Babylonia) 
and  Me  opotamia  on  the  east;  and  hence  some 
geographers  include  that  entire  wilderness  in 
Arabia.  The  form  of  the  peninsula  is  that  of  a 
trapezoid,  whose  superficial  area  is  estimated  at 
four  times  the  extent  of  France.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  countries  tf  the  south  where  the  descendants 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  have  neither  been 
extirpated    nor   exnelled    by   northern  invaders. 


They  have  not  only  retained  possession  of  Che-.t 
ancestral  homes,  but  have  sent  forth  colonies  to 
all  the  adjacent  regions,  and  even  to  more  distant 
lands,  both  in  Africa  and  Asia.  '  There  is  n# 
people,'  says  Ritter  {Erdkunde,  th.  ii.  p.  172), 
*  who  are  less  circumscribed  to  the  territoiy 
usually  assigned  to  them  than  the  Arabs ;  their 
range  outstrips  geographical  boundaries  in  all 
directions.' 

With  the  history  of  no  country  save  that  of 
Palestine  are  there  connected  so  many  hallowed 
and  impressive  associations  as  with  that  of  Arabia. 
Here  lived  and  suffered  the  holy  patriarch  Job; 
here  Moses,  when  '  a  stranger  and  a  shepherd,'  saw 
the  burning,  unconsuming  bush ;  here  Elijah  found 
shelter  from  the  rage  of  persecution ;  here  was  the 
scene  of  all  the  marvellous  displays  of  divine 
power  and  mercy  that  followed  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  Egyptian  yoke,  and  accompanied 
their  journeyings  to  the  Promised  Land ;  and 
here  Jehovah  manifested  himself  in  visible  glory 
to  his  people.  From  the  influence  of  these  asso- 
ciations, combined  with  its  proximity  to  Palestine, 
and  the  close  affinity  in  blood,  manners,  and 
customs  between  the  northern  portion  of  its  in- 
habitants and  the  Jews,  Arabia  is  a  region  of  pe- 
culiar interest  to  the  student  of  the  Bible  ;  and  it 
is  chiefly  in  its  relation  to  subjects  of  Bible  study 
that  we  are  now  to  consider  it.  It  was  well  re- 
marked by  Burckhardt  (who  knew  Arab  life  and 
character  better  than  any  other  European  traveller 
that  has  yet  appeared)  that  '  the  sacred  historian 
of  the  children  of  Israel  will  never  be  thoroughly 
understood,  so  long  as  we  are  not  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  everything  relating  to  the  Arab 
Bedouins  and  the  countries  in  which  they  move 
and  pasture.' 

In  early  times  the  Hebrews  included  a  part  of 
what  we  call  Arabia  among  the  countries  they 
vaguely  designated  as  Dip  Kedem,  '  the  East,' 
the  inhabitants  being  numbered  among  the  "02 
£*Tp  Beni- Kedem,  '  Sons  of  the  East,'  t.  e. 
Orientals.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  (as 
is  asserted  by  Winer,  Rosenmuller,  and  other 
Bible-geographers)  that  these  p"h  rases  are  ever  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  of  the  country  known  to  us  as 
Arabia.  They  appear  to  have  been  commonly 
used  in  speaking  of  those  parts  which  lay  duf 
east  of  Palestine,  or  on  the  north-east  and  soutln 
east ;  though  occasionally  they  do  seem  to  point 
to  tracts  which  lay  indeed  to  the  south  and  south- 
west of  that  country,  but  to  the  east  and  south- 
east of  Egypt.  Hence  Joseph  Mede  (who  i* 
followed  by  Bellermann,  Handbnch  d.  Bib.  J.i 
trrat.  th.  iii.  p.  220)  is  of  opinion  that  the  phrase- 
ology took  its  rise  at  the  period  when  the  Israelite* 
were  iri  Egypt,  and  was  retained  by  them  as  a 
mode  of  speech  after  they  were  settled  in  Canaan.. 
That  conjecture  would,  doubtless,  considerably 
extend  the  meaning  of  the  term  ;  yet  even  then  it 
could  scarcely  embrace  the  extreme  south  of 
Arabia,  a  queen  in  which  (on  the  supposition  of 
Yemen  being  identical  with  Sheba)  is,  in  the 
New  Testament,  styled  not  *  a  queen  of  the 
East,'  but  BaffiAiaaa  Notou,  'a  queen  of  th# 
South.'  Accordingly  we  find  that  whenever  the 
expression  kedem  has  obviously  a  reference  to 
Arabia,  it  invariably  points  to  its  northern  divi* 
sion  only.  Thus  in  Gen.  xxv.  6,  Abraham  is  said 
to  have  sent  away  the  sons  of  Hagar  and  Keturah 
to    the   Eretz-Kedem—  Kedemah,  i.  e.   the  Kaet 
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emmtry,  eastward;  and  none  of  them,  so  far  as 
re  k&ow 4  were  located  in  peninsular  Arabia;  for 
the  story  which  represents  Isbmael  as  settling  at 
Mecca  is  an  unsupp..ited  native  tradition.  The 
patriarch  Job  is  described  (Job  i.  3,  as  'the 
greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  east,"  and  though 
opinions  differ  as  to  the  pneise  locality  of  the  land 
oi  Uz,  all  are  agreed  that  it  was  in  some  pait  of 
Arabia,  but  certainly  not  in  Arabia  Felix.  In 
the  Book  of  Judges,  (vi.  3;  vii.  12;  viii.  10) 
among  the  allies  of  the  Midianites  and  Ama- 
lekites  (tribes  of  the  north)  are  mentioned  the 
'  beni-Kedem^  which  Josephus  translates  by 
Apa&as.  the  Arabs.  In  Isa.  xi.  14,  the  parallelism 
requires  that  by  '  sons  of  the  east1  we  understand 
tlie  Nomades  oi*  Deseit  Arabia,  as  coi responding 
to  the  Philistine*  '  on  the  west;"  and  with  these 
are  conjoined  the  EJomites,  Moabites,  and  Am- 
monites, who  were  all  northern  Arabians.  The 
command  was  given  (Jer.  xlix.  28)  to  the  Baby- 
lonians '  to  smite  the  Beni-Kedem,1  who  are  there 
classed  with  the  Kedaienes,  descendants  of  Isb- 
mael (comp.  1  Kings  iv.  30).  In  more  modern 
times  a  name  of  similar  import  was  applied  to 
the  Arabs  generally  ;  they  were  called  Saracens 
(Sharakiyun,  i.  e.  Orientals)  from  the  word  shark, 
*  the  east,'  whence  also  is  deiived  the  term  sirocco, 
the  east  wind.  The  name  of  Saracens  came  into 
use  in  the  west  in  a  vague  and  undefined  sense 
alter  the  Roman  conquest  of  Palestine,  but  does 
lot  seem  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  general desig- 
nation till  about  the  eighth  century.  It  is  to  be 
remaiked  here  that  though  in  Scripture  Kedem 
most  commonly  denotes  Northern  Arabia,  it  is 
also  used  of  countries  faither  east,  e.  g.  of  the 
native  country  of  Abraham  (Isa.  xli.  2;  comp. 
Gen.  xxix.  1;,  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiii.  7),  and 
even  of  Cyrus  (ha.  xlvi.  11);  and,  therefore, 
though  the  Magi  who  came  to  Jerusalem  (Matt. 
ii.  1)  were  anu  duaroXwv,  '  from  the  east,"  it  does 
not  thence  follow  that  they  were  natives  of 
Arabia. 

We  find   the   name    my  (<—**)£)  Arab<  first 

beginning  to  occur  about  the  time  of  Solomon. 
It  designated  a  poition  of  the  country,  an  in- 
habitant being  called  Aiahi, an  Arabian  (Isa.  xiii. 
20).  or  in  later  Hebrew,  Ail.i  (Neh.  ii.  19),  the 
plural  of  which  was  Ailim  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16),  or 
Albino  {Arabians)  (2  Chr.  xvii.  11;.  In  some 
plates  these  name  seem  to  be  given  to  the  No- 
madic tribes  -cue.  iM  .  ha.  xiii.  20;  Jer.  iii.  2) 
ami  their  country  (Isa,  xxi.  13  .  The  kings  of 
Arabia  fioiu  whom  S.ilunmi  (2  Chr.  ix.  Uj  and 
Jehosaphat  ' .2  C'nr.  xvii.  11  )  leceived  gifts  v.  ere, 
piobaUv,  Bed. min  chiefs:  though  in  tin*  place 
paia'lel  to  the  former  text  (1  Kings  X.  15 ;.  instead 

at  Arab  we  I'm  I  J.nb.  rendered  in  Jer.  xxv.  20, 

21,  'mingled  people,'  but  which  GesenJ lis,  fol- 
lowing the  (  'haldee,  understand-,  to  mean  '  foreign 
allies. '  It  il  to  be  remaiked,  howevr,  that  in 
all  the  passages  where  the  wotd  Arab  occurs  it 
designates  onl)  a  unall  portion  of  the  territory 
kunuii  in  us  aa  Arabia.  Thus  in  the  account 
given  h\    K'.ck;el      v\\  ii.  21)  of  the  Arabian  ti  ibes 

that  traded  will  Tyre,  mention  isspeciall)  made 

iti  Arab  (comp.  Jer.  \\\.  21).  In  2  (In.  ,\\i. 
16:  KXli.  1.  XS.fi.  7;  Neh.  i\  .  7,  we  find  the 
Arabians  olassed  with  the  Philistines,  kite  Ethi- 
opian- (  i.  ft.  the  Asiatic  Custutes,  of  whom  they 

are  said  to  have  been  neigh  hour-,),  the  Mchiinuii.N 
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the  Ammonites,  and  Ashdodites.  At  vhat  period 
this  name  Arab  was  extended  to  the  whole  regioii 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  From  it  the  Greeks 
foimed  the  word  'Apafiia,  which  occurs  twice  in 
the  New  Testamtnt;  in  Gal.  i.  17,  in  reference 
probably  to  the  tiact  adjacent  to  Damascene 
Syria,  and  in  Gal.  iv.  2.%  in  reference  to  tlw 
peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai.  Among  the  strangers 
assembled  at  Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost  these 
were  v'Apa/3es,  Arabs  (Acts  ii.  11),  the  singular 
being  'Apai//. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  the  name  Avab  various 
opinions  have  been  expressed.      He/.el  (Bib.  Heal 
Lex.)  and  Bellermann  (Uandbuch  d.  Bib.  Liter. 
th.  iii.  p.  219)  absurdly  derive    it    from  a  trans- 
position of  letters  in  the  name  of  Eber,  the   fattH  r 
of  Joktan  ;   Pococke  follows  the  native  writers  in 
thinking  the  name  was  taken   from  Araba,   a  dis- 
trict of  Yemen,   so   called  from   Yaiab,  Joktan's 
son  ;  some  suppose  that  as  this  country  was  called 
by  the    Israelites  Kedem,   'the   east,' so    by   the 
Shemitic  tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates 
it  was  termed  A rab  in   the  sense  of  'the  west:' 
while  others  derive  it.   from   the   same  word  in  tlie 
sense  of  '  mixed  people,1  or  '  merchants.'    But  dis- 
missing these  conjectures  as  groundless  and  unsa- 
tisfactory, the  most  obvious  etymology  of  the  name 
is  from    i"Q"iy  Arabak,  a  steppe,  i.  e.  a  desert 
plain  or  wilderness.     That  was,    in   point  of  fact, 
the  name  given   by  the  ancient   Hebrews  to  th* 
tract  of  country  extending  n  nthward  from  Elath, 
on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  to  the  Dead  Sea  (Dent.  i.  1*, 
ii.  8),  and  even   as  far  as   the   Lake  of  Tiberias 
(Josh.  xii.  3).      It   was  called  Ila-A rabah,  com- 
monly   rendered    in    our   version    by  'the   plain1 
(hence  the   Dead  Sea  was  styled   the   'sea  of  the 
Arabah, '   Josh.    iii.    16);    and    it     included    th« 
plains  (Arboth)  of  Jericho  and    Moab  (Josh.  >. 
10;   Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  8).     In  the  list  of  the  cities 
of  Judah  contained  in  the  book  of  Joshua  we  tind 
(xv.  61),  k  in  the  wilderness,  Beth-Arabah/  in  the 
Hebrew  HDiyn  JV3,  i.e.  '  the  house  of  the  plain.' 
It  had  been  mentioned  at  v.  6,  as  on  the  northern 
holders;  and  hence,  at   xviii.  22,  it  appears  also 
as  a  city  of  Benjamin,  one  of  whose  boundaries 
it    is   said    at  v.  18,  'passed    over   against  [the] 
Arabah  northward,   and   went   down   into     th« 
Arahah."      Now  it   is  a  lemaikable   circumstance 
that  the  southern  part  of  this  great  valley  is   still 
known    by    the   name   of  Wady-cl-  Arabah.   ami 
there    is   no   improbability  in   the   conjecture  th.j 
this  designation,  which  was  applied  at   so  early  u 
period  as  the  days  of  Moses  to  one  particular  dis- 
trict, was  gradually  extended  to  the  entire  jegion. 
No  designation,  indeed,  could  be  more  compre- 
hensive or  coned  :  for,   looking   to  Arabia  as  » 
whole,  it  may  fitly  be  described  as  one  vast  desert 
of   arid   and  barren    plains,  intersected    by  cliailM 

of  rocky  mountains,  where  Ike  oases,  os  'spots  of 
living  gre<  n'  (probably  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
word  u-(u/i/.  a  valley  oj  watercourse),  exist  but  in 
;i  very  small  proportion  io  the  sterilitv  and  deso- 
lation which  reign,  around. 

The    modern    name.  Jisl-irat-il-Ar'ib.  i.e.  'tlic 

peninsula  of  the,  AiaO*,'  applies  to  the  southern 
pait  of  the  region  only.  Another  Dative  appella- 
tion is  V><  V</-<  I- A  mil.  i.e.  'the  land  of  the  Arabs ;' 
the  Persians  and  Turks  call  it  ArabistuAi  Mi. 
Lane  informs  01  th.it  in  Kgynt  the  term  .Iv. 
now  generally  limited  to  the  Bedawees,  or  p<.  >• 
of  the  desert  ;  but  Ibrmerlj  it  was  used  to  d*bi^- 
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fiate  (he  townspeople  and  villagers  of  Arabian 
•ri  gin,  while  those  of  the  desert  were  called  Aarab 
»r  Aarahees  :  the  former  now  call  themselves  Ow- 
Uid-el-Arab,  or  sons  of  the  Arabs. 

The  early  Greek  geographers,  such  as  Erato- 
sthenes and  Strabo,  mention  only  two  divisions  of 
this  vast  region,  Happy  and  Desert  Arabia. 
But  after  the  city  of  Petra,  in  Idumaea,  had  be- 
come celebrated  as  the  metropolis  of  a  commercial 
people,  the  Nabathaeans,  it.  gave  name  to  a  third 
division,  viz.  Arabia  Petrcea  (hnproperly  trans- 
lated Stony  Arabia) ;  and  this  threefold  division, 
which  first  occurs  in  the  geographer  Ptolemy, 
who  flourished  in  the  second  century,  has  obtained 
throughout  Europe  ever  since.  It  is  unknown, 
aowever,  to  native  or  other  Eastern  geographers, 
who  reckon  Arabia  Deserta  as  chiefly  belonging 
to  Syria  and  to  Irak-Arabi,  or  Babylonia,  while 
they  include  a  great  part  of  what  we  call  Arabia 
Petraea  in  Egypt. 

1.  Arabia  Felix  (inGr.  'Apafila  rj  EuSot^ojj/, 
the  Arabia  Eudamon  of  Pliny),  i.  e.  Happy 
Arabia.  The  name  has  commonly  been  sup- 
posed to  owe  its  origin  to  the  variety  and  richness 
ui  the  natural  productions  of  this  portion  of  the 
tiountry,  compared  with  those  of  the  other  two 
divisions.  Some,  however,  regard  the  epithet 
•  happy'   as   a   translation  of  its    Arabic   name 

(j4^  Yemen,  which,  though  primarily  denot- 
ing the  land  of  the  right  hand,  or  south*  also 
l>ears  the  secondary  sense  of  *  happy,  prosperous.' 
This  part  of  Arabia  lies  between  the  Red  Sea  on 
the  west  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  east,  the 
boundary  to  the  north  being  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  between  their  respective  northern  extremi- 
ties, Akaba  anil  Basra  or  Bussora.  It  thus  em- 
braces by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  country 
known  to  us  as  Arabia,  which,  however,  is  very 
much  a  terra  incognita ;  for  the  accessible  dis- 
tricts have  been  but  imperfectly  explored,  and 
luit  little  of  the  interior  has  been  as  yet  visited  by 
any  European  traveller. 

Arabia  may  be  described  generally  as  an  ele- 
vated table-land,  the  mountain  ranges  of  which 
are  by  some  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  those 
<»f  Syria,  but  Ritter  (Erdkunde,  th.  i.  p.  172) 
views  them  as  forming  a  distinct  and  independent 
plateau,  peculiar  to  the  country.  In  Arabia 
Felix  the  ridges,  which  are  very  high  in  the  inte- 
rior, slope  gently  on  the  east  towards  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  on  the  north-east  towards  the  vast 
plains  of  the  desert.  On  the  west  the  declivities 
are  steeper,  and  on  the  north-west  the  chains  are 
i-onnected  with  those  of  Arabia  Petraea.  Com- 
mencing our  survey  at  the  north  end  of  the  Red 
»H'a,  the  first  province  which  lies  along  its  shore  is 
the  Hcdjaz,  which  Niehuhr  and  others  reckon  as 
belonging  to  Arabia  Petraea,  hut  which  the  editor 
»f  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia  has  shown  to 
belong  properly  to  Arabia  Felix.  This  was  the 
cradle  of  Mohammedan  superstition,  containing 
both   Mecca,   where   the  prophet  was   born,  and 

*  This  phraseology  may  have  originated  in  the 
worship  of  the  rising  sun  at  the  Kaaba,  or  ancient 
fcunple  of  Mecca,  when  the  worshipper  had  the 
«*a»t  before  him,  the  west  behind  him,  ihe  south 
wu  nis  right,  and  the  north  on  his  left:  hence 
ttyria  is  called  Esh-Sham,  the  left.  Yet  the  He- 
brew* had  the  same  idiom. 


Medina,  where  he  was  buried  ;  and  hei  ce  it  be* 
came  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Moslem,  whither  they 
resort  in  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  the  East. 
It  is  on  the  whole  a  barren  tract,  consisting 
chie'ly  of  rugged  mountains  and  sandy  plains. 
Still  more  unproductive,  however,  is  the  long, 
flat,  dreary  belt,  of  varying  width,  called  Te- 
hama, which  runs  along  the  coast  to  the  south  of 
Hedjaz,  and  was  at  no  distant  period  covered  by 
the  sea.  But  next  to  this  comes  Yemen  (the 
name  of  a  particular  province,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  country),  the  true  Arabia  Felix  of  the 
ancients,  '  Araby  the  Blest'  of  modern  poets,  and 
doubtless  the  finest  portion  of  the  peninsula.  Yet 
if  it  be  distinguished  for  fertility  and  beauty,  it 
is  chiefly  in  the  way  of  contrast,  for  it  is  far  from 
coming  up  to  the  expectations  which  travellers 
had  formed  of  if.  Here  is  Sanaa  (sup|x)sed  to  be 
the  Uzal  of  Scripture),  the  seat  of  an  imaum ; 
Mareb,  which  some  identify  with  Sheba;  Mocha, 
the  chief  mart  for  coffee;  and  Aden,  a  plac« 
rapidly  increasing  in  importance  since  taken 
possession  of  by  Britain,  with  a  view  to  secure 
her  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  Turning  from 
the  west  to  the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula,  we 
next  come  to  the  extensive  province  of  Hhadray 
niaut  (the  Hazarmaveth  of  the  Bible),  a  region 
not  unlike  Yemen  in  its  general  features,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tracts  called  Mahhrah  and 
Sahar,  which  are  dreary  deserts.  The  south-east 
corner  of  the  peninsula,  between  Hhadramaut 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  occupied  by  the  im- 
portant district  of  Oman,  which  has  recently 
become  better  known  to  us  than  most,  other  parts 
of  Arabia  Felix  by  the  travels  and  researches  of 
Lieut.  Wellsted  (Travels  in  Arabia,  London, 
183S,  2  vols.  8vo.).  Oman  has  been  in  all  ages 
famous  for  its  trade;  and  the  present  imaum  of' 
Muscat,  a  politic  and  enterprising  prince,  has 
greatly  extended  it,  and  thereby  increased  and 
consolidated  his  own  power  by  forming  commer- 
cial alliances  with  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  other  foreign  nations.  Along  the 
Persian  Gulf  northward  stretches  the  province  of 
Lahsa,  or  rather  El  Hassa,  to  which  belong  tli# 
Bahrein  Islands,  famous  for  their  pearls.  Tlie 
districts  we  have  enumerated  all  lie  along  tlie 
coasts,  but  beyond  them  in  the  south  stretches  the 
vast  desert  of  Akhaf,  or  Roba-el-Khali,  i.  e.  *  tl»e 
empty  abode,'  a  desolate  and  dreary  unexplored 
waste  of  sand.  To  the  north  of  this  extends  th# 
great  central  province  of  Nedsched  or  Nejd. 
Ritter  regards  it  as  forming  nearly  a  half  of  the 
entire  peninsula.  It  may  be  described  as  having 
been  the  great  officina  'gentium  of  the  soutli,  as 
were  Scandinavia  and  Tartary  of  the  north; 'for 
it  is  the  region  whence  there  issued  at  different 
periods  those  countless  hordes  of  Arabs  which 
overran  a  great  part  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Here 
too  was  the  origin  and  the  seat  of  the  VVahabees 
(so  formidable  until  subdued  in  ISIS  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt),  their  chief  town  being 
Dereyeh. 

The  geological  structure  and  viineralogicai 
productions  of  this  part  of  Arabia  are  in  a  great 
measure  unknown.  In  the  mountains  about 
Mecca  and  Medina  the  predominant  rocks  are  of 
grey  anil  red  granite,  porphyry,  and  limestone. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  the  great  chain  that  runs 
southward  towards  Maskat ;  only  that  in  the  ridge 
that   rises    .ichind    the    Tehama   there   is  found 
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scnistus  and  basalt,  instead  of  granite.  Traces  of 
volcanic  ad  ion  may  be  perceived  around  Me- 
dina, as  also  at  Aden  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  peninsula.  Hot-springs  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence on  the  Hadjee  or  pilgrim  road  to  Mecca. 
The  ancients  believed  that  Arabia  yielded  both 
gold  and  precious  stones,  but  Niebuhr  doubts  if 
this  ever  was  the  case.  The  most  valuable  ore 
found  now  is  the  lead  of  Oman  :  what  is  called 
the  Mocha  stone  is  a  species  of  agate  that  comes 
from  India.  The  native  iron  is  coarse  and  brittle; 
at  Loheia  and  elsewhere  there  are  hills  of  fossil 
salt.  The  botany  of  Yemen  was  investigated  by 
Forskiil,  one  of  the  fellow-travellers  of  Niebuhr. 
Arabia  Felix  has  always  been  famous  for  frank- 
incense, myrrh,  aloes,  balsam,  gums,  cassia,  &c. ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  last-mentioned  and 
other  articles  supposed  to  be  indigenous  were  not 
imparted  from  lrdia.  Here  are  found  all  the 
fruits  of  tempera /e  and  warm  climates,  among 
which  the  date,  i  xe  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  is  the 
most  common,  and  is,  along  with  the  species  of 
grain  called  dhourra,  the  staple  article  of  food. 
But  the  most  valuable  vegetable  production  is 
coffee  (Arab,  kahiceh,  an  old  term  for  wine,  the 
fruit  being  called  buna) ;  for  Yemen,  if  not  its 
native  country,  is  the  habitat  where  it  has 
reached  the  greatest  state  of  perfection.  Culti- 
vation here  is  not  confined  to  the  plains,  but  is 
rarried  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  are 
laid  out  in  terraces  and  supplied  with  water  by 
means  of  artificial  reservoirs.  In  the  animal. 
kingdom  Arabia  possesses,  in  common  with  the 
adjacent  regions,  the  camel  (the  'living  ship  of 
the  desert'),  panthers,  lynxes,  hyaenas,  jackals, 
gazelles,  asses  (wild  and  tame),  monkeys,  &c. 
But  the  glory  of  Arabia  is  its  horse.  As  in  no 
other  country  is  that  animal  so  much  esteemed, 
to  in  no  other  are  its  noble  qualities  of  swiftness, 
endurance,  temper,  attachment  to  man,  so  finely 
developed.  Of  the  insect  tribes,  the  locust,  both 
l'rom  its  numbers  and  its-  destructiveness,  is  the 
iiost  formidable  scourge  to  vegetation.  The 
Arabian  seas  swarm  with  fish,  sea-fowl,  and 
shells;  coral  abounds  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  pearls 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

IB.  Auabia   Dkserta,    called   by   the  Greeks 
2,KT)y?Tts  'Apafila.,  or  7}  ''Eprj/xos  ^Apafiia,  and    by 

the  Arabs    &j  JUl  El-Badiah,  i.  e.  the   Desert. 

This  takes  in  that  portion  of  the  country  which 
lies  north  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north-east  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  north-west  by 
Syria,  and  on  the  west  by  Palestine  and  Arabia 
Ht'traea.  The  Arabs  divide  this  '  great  wilderness' 
into  three  part3,  so  ca'led  from  their  proximity  to 
the  respective  countries,  viz.  liadiah  esh  Sham 
(Syria),  liadiah  el  Jcsh'sah  (the  peninsula,  i.e. 
Arabia),  and  liadiah  el  hrl/c  (Babylonia).  From 
this  wor  I  Badiah  comes  the  Mame  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  by  whom  it  is  trave/ved,  viz.  lirdawecs 
ix'tt.i'1  known  to  us  by  the  Fivuch  cm  nipt  ion  of 
IMnuins),  who  are  not,  however  confined  to  this 
portion  Of  Arabia,  but  range  throuj.  hout  the  entire 
region.  So  for  as  it  has  yet  been  BX\  'oied,  Desert 
Arabia    appears   to    be  one    continuoi  »,  elevated, 

interminable  stcj>pe,  occasionally  inteistcted  by 

range*  of  hills.  Sand  and  salt  are  the  c\ief  ele- 
ments of  the  soil,  which  in  many  places  is  entirely 
bare,  but  elsewhere  yields  Stinted  and  u.*ruy 
«i*rub»    of    thinly-scattered    saline    plants.     \\u.i 


part  of  the  wilderness  called  El  Hhammad  lies 
on  the  Syrian  frontier,  extending  from  the  Hainan 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  is  one  immense  dead  and 
dreary  level,  very  scantily  supplied  with  water, 
except  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  fields 
are  irrigated  by  wheels  and  other  artificial  con- 
trivances. 

The  sky  in  these  deserts  is  generally  cloudless, 
but  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  is  moderated  by 
cooling  winds,  which,  however,  raise  fearful 
tempests  of  sand  and  dust.  Here,  too,  as  in 
other  regions  of  the  East,  occasionally  prevails 
the  burning,  suffocating  south-east  wind,  called 
by  the  Arabs  El  llharur  (the  Hot),  but  more 
commonly  Samum,  and  by  the  Turks  Samyeli 
(both  words  meaning  'the  Poisonous'),  the  effects 
of  which,  however,  have  by  some  travellers  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  This  is  probably  '  the  east 
wind'  and  the  'wind  from  the  desert'  spoken  of 
in  Scripture.  Another  phenomenon,  which  is 
not  peculiar,  indeed,  to  Desert  Arabia,  but  is 
seen  there  in  greatest  frequency  and  perfection, 
is  what  the  French  call  the  mirage,  the  delusive 
appearance  of  an  expanse  of  water,  created  by 
the  tremulous,  undulatory  movement  of  the  va- 
pours raised  by  the  excessive  heat  of  a  meridian 
sun.  It  is  called  in  Arabic  serab,  and  is  no 
doubt  the  Hebrew  sarab  of  Isa.  xxxv.  7,  which 
our  translators  have  rendered  'the  parched  ground." 

3.  Arabia  Petk.^a  (Gr.  Uerpaia)  appears  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  its  chief  town  Petra 
(i  e.  a  rock),  in  Heb.  Selah ;  although  (as  is  re- 
marked by  Burckhardt)  the  epithet  is  also  appro- 
priate on  account  of  the  rocky  mountains  and 
stony  plains  which  compose  its  surface.  It  em 
braces  all  the  north-western  portion  of  the  coun- 
try ;  bring  bounded  on  the  east  by  Desert  and 
Happy  Arabia  (for  we  have  included  the  Hedjaz 
in  the  latter),  on  the  north  by  Palestine  and  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  west  by  Egypt,  and  on  tlie 
south  by  the  Red  Sea.  This  division  of  Arabia 
has  been  of  late  years  visited  by  a  great  many 
travellers  from  Europe,  and  is  consequently  muck 
better  known  than  the  other  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. Confining  ourselves  at  present  to  a  general 
outline,  we  refer  for  details  to  the  articles  Sinai 
Exodus,  Edom,  Moab,  &c.  Beginning  at  tlw 
northern  frontier,  there  meets  the  elevated  plain 
of  Belka,  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  district 
of  Kerak  (Kir),  the  ancient  territory  of  tli« 
Moabites,  their  kinsmen  of  Amnion  having  set- 
tled to  the  north  of  this,  in  Arabia  Deserta.  The 
north  border  of  Moab  was  the  brook  Anion,  now 
the  Wady-el-Mojib  ;  to  the  south  of  Moab,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  Wady-el-Ahsy,  lay  Mount 
Seir,  the  dominion  of  the  Edomites,  or  IdumtrtL, 
reaching  as  far  as  to  Elath  on  the  Reil  Sea. 
The  great  valley  which  runs  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  that  point  consists,  first,  of  El-Ghor,  which  is 
comparatively  low,  but  gradually  rises  by  a  suc- 
cession of  limestone  < Tills  into  the  mine  elevated 
plain  of  l'.l-Aridxih.  formerly  mentioned.  '  \Y« 
wen-  now,"  >a\  s  Professor  Robinson  (liibf/ml  B#- 
srnnhtx,  vol.  ii.  p.  502),  'upon  the  plain,  or 
rather  the    rolling  desert,  of  the  Araba/i ;   I  lie  Mir- 

face  was  id  general  loose  gravel  and  itones. 
everywhere  furrowed  and  torn  with  the  U-ds  of 
torrents.     \  more  frightful  desert   it   had  baidlj 

lieen  our  lot    to  U-liold.      The  mountains    beyond 

presented  ■  most  uninviting  and  hideous  aspect  .• 
precipices  and  naked   conical  j>eak»  of  chalkv 
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at  id  gravelly  formation  rising  one  above  another 
without  a  sign  of  life  or  vegetation.'  It  was 
once  believed  that  through  this  gieat  valley  the 
Jordan  anciently  (lowed,  before  the  catastrophe 
of  the  cities  of  'the  plain  (Arabah);'  but  from 
the  depressed  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  (recently 
found  by  Lieut.  Symonds  to  be  no  less  than  1337 
feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean),  from  the 
great  elevation  of  the  Arabah,  the  long  descent 
northward,  and  the  run  of  the  watercourses  in 
tire  same  diiection,  the  hypothesis,  is  found  to  be 
no  longer  tenable.*  The  structure  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Edom  on  the  east  of  the  Arabah  is 
thus  described  by  Robinson  (vol.  ii.  p.  551)  :  •' At 
the  base  low  hills  of  limestone  or  argillaceous 
njeks  ;  then  the  lofty  masses  of  porphyry,  consti- 
tuting the  body  of  the  mountain  ;  above  these 
sandstone  broken  up  into  irregular  ridges  and 
grotesque  groups  of  cl ill's;  and  again,  faither 
back  and  higher  than  all,  long  elevated  ridges  of 
limestone  Without  precipices.  East  of  all  these 
stretches  off  indefinitely  the  high  plateau  of  the 
great  eastern  desert.  The  character  of  these 
mountains  is  quite  different  from  those  on  the 
west  of  the  Arabah.  The  latter,  which  seemed 
to  be  not,  more  than  two-thirds  as  high,  are  wholly 
desert  and  sterile j  while  these  on  the  east  appear 
•o  enjoy  a  sufficiency  of  rain,  and  are  covered 
with  tufts  of  heibs  and  occasional  tiees.'  This 
mountainous  region  is  divided  into  two  districts  : 
that  to  the  nortli  is  called  Jebal  (i.  e.  mountains, 
the  Gebal  of  Ps.  lxxxiii.  7);  that  to  the  south 
Esh-S/wrah,  which  has  erroneously  been  supposed 
to  be  allied  to  the  Hebiew  'Sen;1  whereas  the 
latter  (written  wiih  a  JJ )  means  '  hairy,'  the  former 
denotes  'a  tract  or  region.'  To  the  district  of 
Esh-Sherah  belongs  Mount  Hor,  the  burial -place 
of  Aaron,  towering  above  the  VVady  Mousa  (val- 
ley of  Moses),  where  are  the  celebrated  ruins  of 
Petra  (the  ancient  capital  of  the  Nabathaeo- 
Idumaeans),  brought  to  light,  by  Seetzen  and 
Burckhardt,  and  now  familiar  to  English  readers 
by  the  illustrations  of  Ii  by  and  Mangles,  La- 
borde,  &c.  As  for  the  mountainous  tract  imme- 
diately west  of  the  Arabah,  Dr.  Robinson  de- 
scribes it  as  a  desert  limestone  region,  full  of 
precipitous  ridges,  through  which  no  travelled 
road  has  ever  passed. 

To  the  west  of  Idumaea  extends  the  '  great  and 
terrible  wilderness'  of  El-T/h,  i.  e  '  the  Wander- 
ing,'so  called  from  being  the  scene  of  the  wan- 
derings of  the  children  of  Israel.  It  consists  of 
vast  interminable  plains,  a  hard  gravelly  soil, 
and  irregular  ridges  of  limestone  hills.  The  re- 
searches of  Robinson  and  Smith  furnish  new  and 
important  information  respecting  the  geography 
of  this  part  of  Arabia  and  the  adjacent  {>eninsula 
iff  Sinai.  It  appears  that  the  middle  of  this 
desert  is  occupied  by  a  long  central  basin,  ex- 
tending from  Jebel-et-Tih  (».  e.  the  mountain  of 
the  wandering,  a  chain  pretty  far  south)  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  basin  descends 
towards  the  north  with  a  rapid  slope,  and  is 
drained  through  all   its  length  by  Wady-el-Arish, 

*  Yet  Mr.  Beek,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  (May  0,  1S42),  thinks  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Jordan  to  the  Red  Sea  was  arrested 
by  volcanic  eruptions,  which,  while  they  formed 
the  chasm  now  tilled  by  the  Dead  Sea,  upraised 
tne  ridge  called  El  Sate. 


which  enters  the  sea  near  the  pl.*ce  of  the  saroa 
name,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  '  West  of  tint 
basin  other  wadys  run  by  themselves  down  to  tlw; 
sea.  On  fh-i  east  of  the  same  central  basin  i« 
another  similar  and  parallel  one  between  it  ana 
the  Arabah  (the  two  being  separated  by  tit  chain 
El-Ojmeh  and  its  continuation),  drained  through- 
out by  the  Wady-el-Jciafeh,  which,  having  its 
head  in  or  near  the  Tib,  falls  into  the  Arabah  not 
far  from  El-Mukrfih.  North  of  this  last  basin 
the  tract  between  the  Arabah  and  the  basin  of 
the  Arish  is  tilled  up  by  ranges  or  clusters  of 
mountains,  from  which,  on  the  east,  short  wadys 
run  to  the  Arabah,  and  on  the  west  longer  ones  to 
Wady-el-Arish,  until,  farther  north,  these  lattei 
continue  by  themselves  to  the  sea  nearer  Gaza.' 

This  description  of  the  formation  of  the  norhV 
ern  desert  will  enable  us  to  form  a  more  distinct 
conception  of  the  general  Features  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  which  lies  south  of  it,  being  foimed 
by  the  two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea,  toe  Gulfs  oi 
Akaba  and  Suez.  If  the  parallel  of  the  north 
coast  of  Egypt  be  extended  eastward  to  the  great 
Wady-el-Arabah,  it  appears  that  the  desert,  south 
of  this  parallel,  rises  giadually  towards  the  south, 
until  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  Et-Tih,  between 
the  two  gulfs,  it  attains,  according  to  Russegger, 
the  elevation  of  43'22  feet.  The  waters  of  all 
this  great  tract  How  off  northward  either  to  tlie 
Mediterranean  or  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Tih  forms 
a  sort  of  offset,  and  along  its  southern  base  the 
surface  sinks  at.  once  to  the  height  of  only  about 
3000  feet,  forming  the  sandy  plain  which  extends 
nearly  across  the  peninsula.  After  this  the  moun- 
tains of  the  peninsula  proper  commence,  and  rise 
rapidly  through  the  formations  of  sandstone,  grun- 
steirij  porphyry,  and  granite,  into  the  lofty  masses 
of  St.  Catherine  and  U;n  Shaumer,  the  former  oi 
which,  according  to  Rnssegg«T,  has  an  elevation 
of  816^  Paris  feet,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the 
Tih.  Here  the  waters  all  run  eastward  or  west- 
ward to  the  Gulfs  of  Akaba  and  Suez. 

The  soil  of  the  Sinaitic,  peninsula  is  in  general 
very  unproductive,  yielding  only  [sal m-trees,  aca- 
cias, tamarisks  (from  which  exudes  the  gum  called 
manna))  coloquintida,  and  dwaifhh,  thorny 
shrubs.  Among  the  animals  may  be  mentioned 
the  mountain-goat  (the  beden  of  the  Arabs),  ga» 
zelles,  leopards,  a  kind  ot'  marmut  called  wober, 
the  shceb,  supposed  by  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  to 
be  a  species  of  wild  wolf-dog,  &c. :  of  birds  there 
are  eagles,  partridges,  pigeons  the  katta,a.  species 
of  quail,  &c.  There  are  serpents,  as  in  ancient 
times  (Num.  xxi.  4,  6),  and  travellers  speak  of  a 
large  lizard  called  dhob,  common  in  tiie  deseit, 
but  of  unusually  frequent  occurrence  here.  Tin 
peninsula  is  inhabited  by  Bedouin  Arabs,  and 
its  entire  population  was  estimated  by  Burckhaidt 
at  not  more  than  4000  souls. 

Though  this  part  of  Arabia  must  ever  be  me- 
morable as  the  scene  of  the  journeying  of  tl>« 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land,  yet 
very  few  of  the  spots  mentioned  in  Scripture  can 
now  be  identified  ;  nor  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
centuries  ought  that  to  be  occasion  of  surprise. 
According  to  Niebuhr,  Robinson,  «\e.  they  crossed 
the  Red  Sea  near  Suez,  but  the  tradition  of  th» 
country  fixes  the  jiohit  of  transit  eight  ir  ftn 
miles  south  of  Sue/.,  opposite  the  place  calle't 
Ayoun  Mousa,  i.e.  the  Fountains- of  Mises,  whert 
Robinson    recently  found    seven    well*,    souv-.   uJ 
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which,  nowever,  wore  more  excavations  in  the 
Mini.  About  lo4  hours  (33  geographical  miles) 
south- east  of  that  is  the  Well  of  Hawarah,  the 
Marnh  of  Scripture,  whose  bitter  water  is  pro- 
nounce;! by  the  Arabs  to  be  the  worst  in  these 
regions.  Two  or  three  hours  south  of  Hawfirah 
tic  traveller  comes  to  the  Warty  Ghuriinrtel, 
supposed  to  be  the  Elim  of  Moses.  From  the 
plain  of  El-Kaa,  which  Robinson  takes  to  be  the 
desert  of  Sin  (not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of 
'/.in,  which  belonged  to  the  great  desert  of  Ka- 
iesh),  they  would  enter  the  Sinaitic  range  pro- 
bably along  the  upper  part  of  Warty  Feiran  and 
through  the  Wady-esh-Sheikh,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal valleys  of  the  peninsula.  The  Arabs  call 
this  whole  cluster  of  mountains  Jebel-et-Thr ; 
the  Christians  generally  designate  it  as  *  Sinai,' 
anil  give  the  name  of  Horeb  to  a  particular  moun- 
tain, whereas  in  Scripture  the  names  are  used 
interchangeably.  To  which  of  the  lofty  peaks 
Muses  ascended  that  he  might  receive  the  Law 
and  thence  pruVish  it  to  the  people,  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture.  Tradition  lixed  on  the 
Jebel  Mousa,  Le.  'the  mountain  of  Moses,'  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai, 
and  opposite  to  it  stands  Mount  St.  Catharine, 
which  is  a  thousand  feet  higher,  and  has  on  that 
account  by  some  been  taken  for  the  true  Sinai. 
Professor  Robinson  is  inclined  to  identify  the  Ve- 
nerated spot  with  the  lids  Es-Sufsafeh,  the  highest 
peak  on  the  northern  brow  of  Horeb,  which  '  raises 
its  bold  and  awful  front  in  frowning  majesty' 
above  the  extensive  plain  of  Er-Rahah,  where 
there  was  ample  room  for  the  encampment  of  the 
4  many  thousands  of  Israel.'  Others  ha've  thought 
of  the  Jebel  Serbul,  a  magnificent  mountain,  nine 
ai  ten  hours  north-west  of  the  convent,  and  sup- 
pose;! by  Burctmardt  to  be  the  highest  of  all  the 
t*-aks,  hiit  since  ascertained  by  Riippell  to  be 
1700  feet  lower  than  St.  Catharine. 

Having  now  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  this  ex- 
tensive region  in  its  three  divisions,  let  us  advert 
to  the  people  by  whom  it  was  at  first  settled,  and 
by  whose  descendants  it  is  still  inhabited.  There 
is  a  prevalt.nl  notion  that  the  Arabs,  both  of  the 
•Mnitli  and  north,  are  descended  from  Ishmael  ; 
and  the  passage  in  Gen.  xvi.  12,  '  he  (Ishmael) 
4i;ill  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren.' 
is  often  cited  as  if  it  wore  a  prediction  of  that 
national  independence  which,  ujxni  the  whole,  the 
Arabs  have  maintained  more  than  any  other 
people.  But  this  supposition  (in  so  far  as  the 
tine  meaning  of  the  text  quoted  is  concerned)  is 
founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  original  He- 
brew, which  runs  literally,  '  he  shall  dwell  before 
the  faces  of  all  his  brethren,'  i.e.  (according  to 
the  idiom  above  explained,  in  which  '  before  the 
face'  denotes  the  east),  the  habitation  of  his  pos- 
terity shall  be  '  to  the  east'  of  the  settlements  ol' 
Abraham's  other  descendants.  This  seems  also 
to  be 'the  impoit  of  Gen.  xxv.  IS,  where,  in 
reference  to  Ishmael,  it  is  said  in  our  version, 
1  be  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren  ;' 
but  the  tine  sense  is,  '  the  lot  of  his  inheritance 
fidl  to  him  before  the  facts  (i.e.  to  the  east)  of 
*!l  his  brethren.1  These  prophecies  found  their 
accomplishment  in  the  fact  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael 
l>em;,'  located,  generally  speaking,  to  the  east  of 
the  other  descendants  of  Abrahsun,  whether  by 
s»iah  or  by  Ketnrah. 


But  the  idea  of  the  southern  Arabs  being  of 
the  posterity  of  Ishmael  is  entirely  without  foun- 
dation, and  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  tra- 
dition invented  by  Arab  vanity,  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  are  of  the  seed  of  Abraham — 
a  vanity  which,  besides  disfiguring  and  falsifying 
the  whole  history  of  the  patriarch  and  his  son 
Ishmael,  has  transferred  the  scene  of  it  from 
Palestine  to  Mecca.  If  we  go  to  the  most 
authentic  source  of  ancient  ethnography,  th* 
book  of  Genesis,  we  there  find  that  the  vast 
tracts  of  country  known  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Arabia  gradually  became  people- 1  by  a  variety 
of  tribes  of  different  lineage,  though  it  is  now 
impossible  to  determine  the  precise  limits  within 
Which  they  fixed  their  permanent  or  nomadw 
abode.  We  shall  -here  exhibit  a  tabular  view  of 
these  races  in  chronological  order,  i.  e.  according 
to  the  successive  aeras  of  their  respective  pro- 
genitors : — 

I.  Hamites,  i.  e.  the  posterity  of  Cash,  Ham's 
eldest  son,  whose  descendants  appear  to  havs 
settled  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  to  have  sent 
colonies  across  the  Red  Sea  to  the  opposite  coast 
of  Africa  ;  and  hence  Cash  became  a  general 
name  for  '  the  south,"  and  specially  for  Arabiaa 
and  African  Ethiopia.  The  sons  of  Cush  (Gen. 
x.  7)  were  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah,  Raamah  or 
Ragma  (his  sons,  Slieba  and  Dedan),  and  Sah- 
theca. 

II.  She.mitks,  including  the  following: 

A.  Joktanites,  i.  e.  the  descendants  of  Joktjia 
(called  by  the  Arabs  Kachtaa),  the  second  son  of 
Eber,  Shem's  great-grandson  (Gen.  x.  25,  245 ;. 
According  to  Arab  t:adition  Kachtan  (whom 
they  also  regard  as  a  son  of  Eber),  alter  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  and  dispersion  at  Babel,  settled 
in  Yemen,  where  he  reigned  as  king.  Ptolemy 
speaks  of  an  Aral)  tribe  called  Katanites,  who 
mav  have  derived  their  name  from  him;  and  tl»e 
richest  Bedouins  of  the  southern  plains  are  uV 
Knhtan  tribe  on  the  frontiers  of  Yemen.  Jokfan 
had  thirteen  sons,  some  of  whose  names  may  lw 
obscurely  traced  in  the  designations  of  certain 
districts  in  Arabia  Felix.  Their  names  wer^» 
Almodad,  Shaleph,  Hhazarmaveth  (preserved  in 
the  name  of  the  province  of  Ilhadramaut.  thf 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  letters  being  the  same  , 
Jarach,  lladoram,  L'xal  (heiieved  by  the  Arabi 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  Sanaa  in  Yemen  , 
Dikla,  Obal,  Abimael,  Sheba  (father  of  tlw 
SabfiBans,  whose  chief  town  was  Mariaba  or 
Maieh;  their  queen  Balk  is  supposed  to  be  ihy 
queen  who  visited  Solomon*),  Ophir  (who  gavs 
name  to  the  district  that  Iiecame  SO  famous  I  »i 
its  gold;,  Havilah,  and  Jonah, 

B.  Abraham  ites,  divided  into  — 

(a)  Hauarene*  or  Hug/trites,  so  esdled  fn-** 
Hagar  the  mother;  otherwise  termed  Ishmaeh'cx 
from  her  son;  ami   yet   in  cruise  of  time  il*** 
names  app>  ai    to  have  been    applied    to   dill 
tribes,  for  ill  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  n",  the  Hagarenes  ;;r-; 


*   The    honour   of    being    the    country    Of    tb«* 

queen  of  Shebn  is  also  claimed  I      I  >ia  . 

lint    if  '.is   Bruce  mforroa  us     tfiere  was   ito  a 
s.o'».i  in  African  Ethiopia,  and  if  these  oy]- 
Coasts  of  the  Bed  Sea  formed  a1  times  !■  :   wm 
kitigdonv  opinions  me  not  iiieconriUWli- 
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expressly  (listing  lished  from  the  Ishmaelites 
(cornp.  1  Chron.  v.  10,  19,  22,  and  the  apocryphal 

tool;  .>f  Baruch  i.  35;  iii.  23).  The  twelve  sons 
ef  Ishtnael  (Gen.  xxv.  13-15),  who  gave  names 
to  separate  tribes,  were  Nehaioth  (the  Nabathaeans 
in  Arabia  Petraea),  Kedar  (the  Kedarenes,  some- 
times also  used  as  a  designation  of  the  Bedouins 
generally,  and  hence  the  Jewish  rabbins  call  the 
Arabic  language  '  \he  Kedarene"1),  Abdeel,  Mib- 
sam,  Mishma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadad  or  Hadar, 
Thema,  Jetur,  Naphish  (the  Itimcans  and  Na- 
phisha»ans  near  the  tribe  of  Gad  :  1  Chron.  v.  19, 
20),  and  Kedmah.  They  appear  to  have  been 
for  the  most  part  located  near  to  Palestine  on  the 
east  and  south-east. 

(£)  Keturahites,  i.  e.  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  concubine  Keturah,  by  whom  he 
had  six  sons  (Gen.  xxv.  2)  :  Simram,  Jokshan 
i  who,  like  Raamah,  son  of  Cush,  was  also  the 
father  of  two  sons,  Sheba  and  Dedan),  Medan, 
Midian,  Jishbak,  and  Shuach.  Among  these,  the 
"osterity  of  Midian  became  the  best  known. 
Their  principal  seat  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Moabites,  but  a  branch  of 
them  must  have  settled  in  the  peninsula  of 
&inai,  for  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  was 
a  priest  of  Midian  (Exod.  iii.  1 ;  xviii.  5  ;  Num. 
x.  29).  To  the  posterity  of  Shuach  belonged 
Bildad,  one  of  the  friends  of  Job. 

(y)  Edomites,  i.  e.  the  descendants  of  Esau, 
wiio  possessed  Mount  Seir  and  the  adjacent 
region,  called  from  them  Idumaea.  They  and 
the  Nabatha?ans  formed  in  later  times  a  flourish* 
iug  commercial  state,  the  capital  of  which  was 
the  remarkable  city  called  Petra. 

C.  Nahorites,  the  descendants  of  Nahor, 
Abraham's  brother,  who  seem  to  have  peopled 
the  land  of  Uz,  the  country  of  Job,  and  of  Buz, 
t-'ie  country  of  his  friend  Elihu  the  Buzite,  these 
being  the  names  of  Nahor "s  sons  (Gen.  xxii.  21). 

D.  Lotties,  viz. : 

(a)  Moabites,  who  occupied  the  northern  portion 
•f  Arabia  Petraea,  as  above  described ;  and  their 
kinsmen,  the — 

( /8)  Ammonites,  who  lived  north  of  them,  in 
Arabia  Deserta. 

Besides  these,  the  Bible  mentions  various  other 
tribes  who  resided  within  the  bounds  of  Arabia, 
but  whose  descent  is  unknown,  e.  g.  the  Arnale- 
kites,  the  Kenites,  the  Hordes,  the  inhabitants  of 
Maon,  Hazor,  Vedan,  and  Javan-Meusal  (Ezek. 
xx? ii.  19),  where  the  English  version  has,  '  Dan 
also  and  Javan  going  to  and  fro.' 

In  process  of  time  some  of  these  tribes  were 
perhaps  wholly  extirpated  (as  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Amalekites),  but  the  rest 
were  more  or  .less  mingled  together  by  inter- 
marriages, by  military  conquests,  political  revo- 
lutions, and  other  causes  of  which  history  has 
preserved  no  record ;  and  thus  amalgamated,  they 
became  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the 
'  Akabs,'  a  people  whose  physical  and  mental 
eluuacteristics  are  very  strongly  and  distinctly 
market-?  In  f>oth  respectq  they  rank  very  high 
among  the  nations  ;  so  much  so,  that  some  have 
ie_raided  them  as  furnishing  the  prototype — the 
irimitive  model  form — the  slandard  figure  of  the 
;  1'iian  species.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the 
&UUOU3    Baron    de    Larrey,    surgeon-general     of 
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Napoleon's  army  in  Egypt,  who,  in  speaking  wf 
the  Arabs  on  the  east  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  say» 
(in  a  Memoir  for  the  Use  of  the  Scientific  Com- 
mission to  Algiers,  Paris,  1S38)  '  Tiiey  have  a 
physiognomy  and  character  wiiich  are  quite  pe- 
culiar, and  which  distinguish  them  generally 
from  all  those  which  appear  in  other  regions  of 
the  globe.'  In  his  dissections  he  found  ;  their 
physical  structure  in  all  respects  more  perfect 
than  that  of  Europeans  ;  their  organs  of  sens* 
exquisitely  acute ;  their  size  above  the  average  of 
men  m  general ;  their  figure  robust  and  elegant 
(the  colour  brown) ;  their  intelligence  propor- 
tionate to  that  physical  perfection,  and,  without 
doubt,  superior,  other  things  being  equal,  to  that 
of  other  nations.' 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia   have,  from  remote 
antiquity,  been  divided  into  two   great  clasps, 
viz.  the  townsmen  (including  villageis),  and  th* 
men  of  the  desert,  such  being,  as  we  remarked, 
the   meaning   of  the  word    '  Bedawees'  or    Be- 
douins, the  designation    given  to  the  '  dwellers 
in    the    wilderness.'     From   the   nature  of  their 
country,  the  latter  are  necessitated  to  lead  the  life 
of  nomades,  or  wandering  shepherds ;  and  sine* 
the  days  of  the  patriarchs  (who  were  themselves 
of  that  occupation)  the  extensive  steppes,  which 
form  so  large  a  portion  of  Arabia,  have  been  tra- 
versed by  aT*pastoral  but  warlike   people,  who,  in 
their  mode  of  life,  their  food,  their  dress,  their 
dwellings,  their  manners,  customs,  and  govern 
ment,  have  always  continued,  and  still  continue, 
almost   unalterably  the  same.     They  consist  of 
a  great  many  separate   tribes,  who  are  collected 
into   different   encampments    dispersed    tiiroirgh 
the  territory  which  they  claim  as  their  own ;  and 
they  move  from  one  spot  to  another  (commonly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  pools  or  wells)   as  soon 
as  the  stinted  pasture  is  exhausted  by  their  cattle. 
It  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  ground   is  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation,  and   the  tillage  of  it  is 
commonly  left    to    peasants,  who  are  often   tl* 
vassals  of  the  Bedawees,  and  whom  (as  well  as 
all  '  townsmen')  they  regard  with  contempt  as  an 
inferior  race.     Having  constantly  to  shift  th^ir 
residence,    they    live    in    movable    tents   (comp. 
Isa.  xiii.  20  ;  Jer.  xlix.  29),  from  which  circum- 
stance they  received  from  the  G reeks  the  name  of 
^Krjv7rai,  i.e.  dwellers  in  tents  (Strabo,  xvi.  p. 74?  ; 
Diod.  Sic.  p.  254  ;  Ammian.  AHircell.  xxiii.  6). 
The  tents  are  of  ati  oblong  figure,  not  more  than 
six  or  eight  feet  high,  t.venty  to  thirty  long,  and 
ten  broad;   they  are  made  of  gait's  or  cameTa 
hair,  and   are  of  a   brown  or  black  colour  (such 
were  the  tents  of  Kedar,   Cant.  i.  5),  differing  in 
this  respect  from  those  of  the  Turcomans,  which 
are  white.     Each  tent  is  divided  by  a  curtain  or 
carpet  into  two  apartments,  one  of  which   is  ap- 
propriated  to  the  women,  who  are  not,  howe\er, 
subject   to   so  much    restraint   and   seclusion    as 
among    other    Mohammedans.       The    tents    are 
arranged  in  an   irregular  circle,  (he  space  *';thin 
serving  as  a  fold  to  the   cattle  at    night.     Th* 
heads  of  tribes   are    called   sheikhs,  a  word   of 
various   import,  but  used  in  this  case  as  a  title  of 
honour;     the    government    is    hereditary    in    tlte 
family   of  each   sheikh,  but    elective   ;is    to    th* 
particular   individual   appointed.     Thtir   allegi- 
ance,  however,   consists    more    in    following    hi* 
example  as  a  leader  than   in  obeying  his  com- 
mands; and,  if  dissatisfied  with  his  gorernmem, 
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thev  will  depose  or  abandon  him.  A.s  the  inde- 
pendent lords  of  their  own  deserts,  the  Bedawees 
have  from  time  immemorial  demanded  tribute  or 
presents  from  all  travellers  or  caravans  (Isa. 
xxi.  13)  passing  through  their  country;  the  tran- 
sition from  which  to  robbery  is  so  natural,  that 
they  attach  to  the  latter  no  disgrace,  plundering 
without  mercy  all  who  are  unable  to  resist  them, 
or  who  have  not  secured  the  protection  of  their 
tribe.  Their  watching  for  travellers  '  in  the 
ways,'  i.  e.  the  frequented  routes  through  the 
desert,  is  alluded  to  Jer.  iii.  2;  Ezra  viii.  31  ; 
and  the  fleetness  of  their  horses  in  carrying  them 
into  the  '  depths  of  the  wilderness,'  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  pursuers,  seems  what  is  referred  to 
in  Isa.  lxiii.  13,  14.  Their  warlike  incursions 
into  more  settled  districts  are  often  noticed  (e.  <j. 
Job  i.  I");  2  Chron.  xxi.  16;  xxvi.  7).  The 
acuteness  of  their  bodily  senses  is  very  remaik- 
vible,  and  is  exemplified  in  their  astonishing 
•agacity  in  tracing  and  distinguishing  the  foot- 
steps of  men  and  cattle,  a  faculty  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  athr.  The  law  of  their,  or  blood- 
revenge,  sows  the  seeds  of  perpetual  feuds  ;  and 
what  was  predicted  (Gen.  xvi.  12j  of  the  posterity 
«f  Ishmael,  the  'wild-ass  man'  (a  term  most  gra- 
phically descriptive  of  a  Bedawee),  holds  true  of 
the  whole  people.  Yet  the  very  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences of  shedding  blood  prevents  their  frequent 
conflicts  from  being  very  sanguinary  :  they  show 
bravery  in  repelling  a  public  enemy,  but  when 
they  tight  for  plunder,  they  behave  like  cowards. 
Their  bodily  frame  is  spare,  but  athletic  and 
active,  inured  to  fatigue  and  capable  of  under- 
going great  privations:  their  minds  are  acute  and 
inquisitive  ;  and  though  their  manners  are  some- 
what,  grave  and  formal,  they  are  of  a  lively  and 
social  disposition.  Of  their  moral  virtues  it  is 
uecessary  to  speak  with  caution.  They  were  long 
held  up  as  models  of  good  faith,  incorruptible 
integrity,  and  the  most  generous  hospitality  to 
strangers  ;  but  many  recent  travellers  deny  them 
the  possession  of  these  qualities ;  and  it  is  certain 
tiiat  whatever  they  may  have  been  once,  the 
Bedawees,  like  all  the  unsophisticated  '  children 
of  nature,1  have  been  much  corrupted  by  the 
influx  of  foreigners,  and  the  national  character  is 
in  every  point  of  view  lowest  where  they  are  most 
exposed  to  the  continual  passage  of  strangers. 
It  is,  however,  no  part  of  our  present  design 
to  enter  on  a  more  minute  account  of  this 
lingular  and  interesting  people ;  information  re- 
garding many  of  their  peculiarities  which  throw 
light  on  Scripture  will  be  found  under  other 
heads.  Let  every  one  who  wishes  to  study  Arab 
life  in  the  desert  consult  the  romance  of  A  filar, 
translated  by  Hamilton,  and  Burckhaidt's Notes 
on  Vie  Bedouins;  and  with  respect  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  more  settled  inhabitants, 
many  curious  details  will  be  found  in  Lane's 
Modern  Egyptians^  and  in  the  notes  to  his  new 
Translation  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Siyhts; 
for  since  the  downfal  of  the  Arab  empire  of 
Bagdad,  Cairo  has  been  the  chid"  of  Arabian 
cities,  and  there  Arab  manners  <\i^t  in  their,  most 
refined  form.      The   population    of  the  entire    ]  e- 

ninsula  of  Vrabia  has  been  estimated  at  from 
eleven  to  twelve  millions,  but  the  data  are  pre- 
tarious. 

The  principal  source  of  the  Wealth   of  ancient 
Arabia  was  its  commerce.     So  early  as   the   days 
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of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28)  v/e  read  of  a  mixed 
caravan  of  Arab  merchants  (Ishmae  'ites  awl 
Midianites)  who  were  engaged  in  the  conveyance 
of  various  foreign  articles  to  Egypt,  and  mads 
no  scruple  to  add  Joseph,  '  a  slave,'  to  their  othei 
purchases.  The  Arabs  were,  doubtless,  the  first 
navigators  of  their  own  seas,  and  the  great  car- 
riers of  the  produce  of  India,  Abyssinia,  and 
other  remote  countries  to  Western  Asia  and 
Egypt.  Various  Indian  productions  thus  ob- 
tained were  common  among  the  Hebrews  at  an 
early  period  of  their  history  (Exod.  xxx.  23,  25\ 
The  traffic  of  the  Red  Sea  was  to  Solomon  a 
source  of  great  profit;  and  the  extensive  com- 
merce of  iSabcea  (Sheba,  now  Yemen)  is  men- 
tioned by  profane  writers  as  well  as  alluded  ft> 
in  Scripture  (1  Kings  x.  10-15).  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  foreign  trade  of  Tyre  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  19-24)  various  Arab  tiibes  are  introduced 
(comp.  Isa.  lx.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20;  2  Chron.  ix.  14^. 
TheNabathaeo-Idumaeans  became  a  great  trading 
people,  their  capital  being  Petra.  The  transit- 
trade  fiom  India  continued  to  enrich  Arabia 
until  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  bv 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  the  invention  of 
steam-navigation  has  now  restored  the  ancient 
route  for  travellers  by  the  Red  Sea. 

The  settlers  in  Aiabia  are  by  native  writer* 
divided  into  two  classes :  the  old  tiibes  (who 
belonged  to  the  fabulous  period  of  history,  and 
are  long  since  extinct)  ;  and  the  present  inhabit- 
ants. The  latter  aie  classed  either  among  m* 
'  pure  or  genuine,'  or  the  Mostarabi,  the  mixed  or 
naturalized  Arabs.  A  '  pure'  Arab  boasts  pf 
being  descended  liom  Kachtan  (the  J  ok  tan  of 
Scripture,  Gen.  x.  29),  and  calls  himself  o, 
Arab  al  Araba,  '  an  Aiab  of  the  Arabs,1  a  phrasv 
of  similar  emphasis  with  St.  Paul's  '  Hcbieu  <,| 
the  Hebrews1  (Pi.il.  iii.  5V.  The  mixed  Arab* 
are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  Lshmael  by  a 
daughter  of  Modad,  king  ofHedjaz,  the  district 
wheie  the  Ismaelites  chiefly  settled.  T:.e.Kaci  - 
tanites,  on  the  other  hand,  occupied  ti  e  southern 
pait  of  the  peninsula,  lbi  Kac.htan's  great-grand- 
son Saba  gave  name  to  a  kingdom,  one  of  wboN 
queens  (called  by  the  Arabian-.  Balk  is)  visited 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  1).  A  son  of  Saba  was 
Himyar,  who  gave  name  to  the  fain. us  dynast  1 
of  the  Himyaritcs  (improperly  written  iiomerites  .. 
that  seem  to  have  reigned  for  many  centuries 
over  Saba'a  and  part  of  Ilhadiamant.  In  tbr 
latter  province  Lieut.  Wellsted  recently  dis- 
covered ruins  called  Nakab-el-Hajar  ('  the  exca- 
vation in  the  rock '),  consisting  of  a  massive  wal  . 
thirty  to  foity  feet  high,  flanked  with  squa»e 
towers.  Within  the  entrance  on  the  face  of  th* 
building  he  found  an  inscription  in  characters 
eight  inches  long,  which  fjiesenius  supposes  to  l/*- 
the  ancient  Ilimyaritic  writing.  Arabia,  in 
ancient  times,  generally  preserved  its  independ- 
ence, unaffected  bj  those  great  events  which 
changed  the  destiny  of  the  surrounding  nation-  ; 
and  in  the  sixth  c. ntuiy  of  our  BBia,  the  declin* 
of  the  Roman    eniniie    and    the    corruption*    and 

distractions  of  the  Eastern  church  favoured  n»f 
impulse  given  bj  a  wild  and  warlike  fanaticism. 
Mahomet  arose,  and  succeeded  in  gathering 
around  his  standard  the  nomadic  tribes  of  central 
Arabia;  and  in  h-vs  than  fifty  years  dial 
d.ud    waved    triumphant    *  from    ;  i  ta.   ct 

Gibraltar   to   the   hitherto  uhconqufred    rrgiowa 
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beyond  the  Oxus."     The  khalifs   transferred   (lie 
seat  of  government   successively   to  Damascus, 
Kufa,  and  Bagdad;  but  amid  the  distractions  of 
their   foreign   wars,  the  chiefs  of  the   interior  of 
Arabia  gradually  shook  off  their  feeble  allegiance, 
And  resumed  their  ancient  habits  of  independ- 
ence, which,  notwithstanding  the  revolutions  that 
ha/e  since  occurred,  they  for  the  most  part  retain. 
At    present,   indeed,   the    authority   of   Mehemet 
Aii,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  is  acknowledged  over  a 
great   portion   of  the    northern    part,    of  Arabia, 
while  in   the  south  the  Imam  of  Maskat  exer- 
cises   dominion   over  a  much    greater  extent  of 
country  than  did  arty  of  his  predecessors. — N.  M. 
ARABIC    LANGUAGE.      That    important 
family  of  languages,  of  which  the  Arabic  is  the 
in  ist  cultivated  and  most  widely-extended  branch, 
ii,i>  long  wanted  an  appropriate  common  name. 
The  term  Oriental  languages,  which  was  exclu- 
sively applied  to  it  from  the  time  of  Jerome  down 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  winch  is  even 
hoy  not  entirely  abandoned,  must  always   have 
1>  en  an  unscientific  one,  inasmuch  as  the  coun- 
tries in  which  these  languages  prevailed  are  only 
the  east  in  respect  to  liurope ;  and  when  Sanscrit, 
Chinese,  and  other  idioms  of  the  remover  East 
were  brought  within  the  reach  of  our  research,  it 
became   palpably  incorrect.     Under  a   sense  of 
this   impropriety,  Eichhorn   was   the  first,  as  he 
*nys   himself  {Ally.  Bibl.  Biblioth.   vi.  772),  to 
introduce    the   name  Semitic   languages,   which 
was  s:)on   generally  adopted,  and  winch    is   the 
most  usual  one  at  the  present  day.    Nevertheless, 
S^ange  (in  his  Theoloy.  Syrn/niA-ta)  justly  objected 
to  (his  name  as  violating  the   statements  of  the 
very   Mosaic  account  (Gen.   x.)  on  which    the 
jiroptiety  of  its  use  professed  to  be  based.     For, 
according  to  that  genealogical  table,  some  nations, 
which   in   all   probability  did  not  speak  a  lan- 
guage  belonging  to  this   family,  are  descended 
fro'ra  Shem  ;  and  others,  which  did  speak  such  a 
hiugu'age,  are  derived  from  Ham.     Thus  'Elam 
and  Asshur  are   deduced   from  Shem  (ver.  22)  ; 
and    the    descendants  of  Cush    in   Arabia    and 
Ethiopia,  as  well   as    all    the  Canaanites,   from 
Ham   (ver.  7,  sq.).     In  modern   times,  however, 
toe   very  appropriate    designation   Syro-Arabian 
languages  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Prichard,  in 
his  Physical  History  of  Man.    This  term,  besides 
being  exempt  from  all  the  above-mentioned  ob- 
jections on  the  score  either  of  latitude  or  inade- 
quacy, has  the  advantage  of  forming  an  exact 
counterpart  to  the  name  by  which  the  only  other 
gve.it    family   of  languages   with   which    we   are 
likely  to  bring  the  Syro-Arabian  into  relations  of 
contrast  or  accordance,  is  now  universally  known 
— the  Fncfo- Germanic,     Like  it,   by   taking   up 
only  t lie  two  extreme  members  of  a  whole  sister- 
hood   according    to    th-eir    geographical    position 
when   in   their  native  seats,  it  embraces  all   the 
intermediate  branches   under  a  common   band; 
And,  like  it,  it  constitutes  a  name  which   is  not 
only  at  once  intelligible,  but  one  which  in  itself 
conveys  a  notion  of  that  affinity  between  the 
■.isie:-  dialects,  which  it   is  one  of  the  objects  of 
comparative    philology    to    demonstrate   and    to 
anply. 

<  >»'  1hi.«  family,  then,  the  Arabic  forms,  together 
with  the  Ethiopic,  the  southern  branch.  In  it 
K<*  laid  the  full  and  adult  development  of  the 
genius  of  the  Syro-Arabian  languages.     In  the 


abundance  of  its  roots,  in  the  manifold  varietj 
of  its  formations,  in  the  syntactical   delicacies  ol 
its  construction,  it  stands  pre-eminent  as  a  lan- 
guage among  all  its  sisters.    Every  class  of  com- 
position also  :  the  wild  and   yet  noble  lyrics  oi 
the  son  of  the  desert,  who  had  '  nothing  to  glory 
in  but  his  sword,  his  guest,  and  his  fervid  tongue;* 
the  impassioned  and  often  sublime  appeals  of  the 
Quran;  the  sentimental   poefry of  a  M.  utanabbi ; 
the   artless    simplicity   of    their    usual    narrative 
style,  and  the  philosophic   disquisition  of  an  Ibn 
Chaldun  ;  the  subtleties  of  the  grammarian  and 
scholiast;    medicine,    natural    history,    and    the 
metaphysical     speculations    of    the    Aristotelian 
school — all   have  found  the  Arabic   language  a 
fitting   exponent  of  their    feeling    and   thought. 
And,  although  confined  within  the  t>ounds  of  tl* 
Peninsula  by  circumstances  to  which  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  its  pure  antique  form,  yet  Islam 
made  it  the  written  and  spoken  language  of  tl># 
whole  of  Western  Asia,  of  Eastern  and  Northern 
Africa,  of  Spain,  and  of  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean;  and  the  ecclesiastical   lan- 
guage of  Persia,  Turkey,   and   all  other  lands 
which    receive   the    Mohammedan   faith;    in  all 
which  places    it    has    left    sensible  traces  of  its 
former  occupancy,  and  in   many  of  which   it  is 
still  the  living  or  the  learned  idiom.     Such  is  tire 
Aiabic  language;   so  important  its   relations  to 
the  literary  and  civil  history  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  human  race  :  the  more  important  also  to  us 
as  bridging  over  that  wide  chasm  which  inter- 
venes between    the  extinction  of  classical    lite- 
rature and  the  revival  of  that  spirit  to  which  the 
literature  of  all  modern  languages  owes  its  origin. 
Into  these  general  views  of  toe  Arabic  language, 
however,  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to 
enter:  an  able  aiticle  in  the  Penny  Cyrlopcedia, 
by    the    late    lamented    Dr.    Rosen,    will    satisfy 
those  who  desire  such   information.      Our  object 
here  is  to  show  the  mode  .and  the  imr.oitance  of 
its  bearings  upon  Biblical  philology. 

The  close  affinity,  anil  consequently  the  incal- 
culal^e  philological  use,  of  the  Arabic  with 
regard  to  the  Hebrew  language  and  its  other 
sisters,  may  be  considered  partly  a-;  ;i  question  of 
theory,  anil  partly  as  one  of  fact.  The  former 
would  regard  the  concurrent  records. which  tin 
Old  Testament  and  their  own  traditions  have 
preserved  of  the  several  links  by  which  the  Arabs 
were  connected  with  different  generations  of  the 
Hebrew  line,  and  the  evidences  which  Scripture 
oilers  of  persons  Speaking  Arabic  being  intelli- 
gible to  the  Hebrews;  the  latter  would  observe 
the  demonstrable  identity  between  them  in  tire 
main  features  of  a  language,  and  the  more 
subtle,  but  no  less  convincing  traces  of  resem- 
blance even  in  the  points  in  which  their  diversity 
is  most  apparent. 

The  following  are  the  theoretical  grounds  : — 
first,  the  Aral«  of  J  emeu  are  derived  from 
Qahtan,  the  Joktan  of  Gen.  x.  25,  whom  the 
Arabs  make  the  son  of  'Eber  (Pococke's  Sjwcimen 
Hist.  Arab.  p.  39,  sq.).  These  form  the  pure 
Arabs.  Then  Ishmatl  intermarried  with  a  de- 
scendant  oi'  the  line  of  Qahtan,  and  became  the 
progenitor  of  the  tribes  of  Ilig'az.  These  are  0r« 
insititions  Arabs.  These  two  roots  of  the  nation 
correspond  with  the  two  great  dialects  into  which 
the  language  was  once  divided  :  that  of  J  em  en. 
under  [he  name  of  the  Himjarite,  of  which  ali 
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mat  \ix*  oome  down  to  us  (except  what  may  haye 
been  preserved  in  the  Kthiopic)  is  a  lew  iu- 
ftCriotions;  and  thai  of  Hig'iiz,  under  that  of  the 
uiplect  of  Mudhar,  or,  descending  a  lew  gene- 
rations in  the  same  line,  cf  Quraish — the  dialect 
ef  the  Quran  and  of  all  their  literature.  Then, 
Abraham  sent  away  his  sons  by  Keturah,  and 
they  also  became  the  founders  of  Arabic  tribes. 
Lastly,  the  circumstance  of  Esau's  settling  in 
Mount  Seir,  where  the  Idumaoans  descended  from 
his  loins,  may  be  considered  as  a  still  later 
medium  by  which  the  idioms  of  Palestine  and 
Arabia  preserved  their  harmony.  Secondly,  Olaus 
Celsius  (in  his  Ili.st.  Ling,  ct  Erudit.  Arab.)  cites 
the  fact  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  conversing  with  the 
Ishmaelite  caravan  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28),  and  that 
o4'  Moses  with  his  father-in-law  the  Midianite 
(Kxod.  iv.  18).  To  these,  however,  Schelling  (in 
his  Abhandl.  v.  d.  Gebraitch  der  Arab.  Fprache, 
p.  14)  objects  that  (hey  are  not  conclusive,  as  the 
Ishmaelites,  being  merchants,  might  have  ac- 
quired the  idiom  of  the  nations  they  traded  with, 
and  as  Moses  might  owe  an  acquaintance  with 
Arabic  to  his  residence  in  Egypt.  Nevertheless, 
one  of  Celsius's  inferences  derives  considerable 
probability  from  the  only  instance  of  mutual  in- 
telligibility which  J.  D.  Michaelis  has  adduced 
(in  his  Beurtheilung  der  Mittel  die  ausgestorbene 
Hebr.  Sprache  zu  verstehen.  p.  156)j  namely,  that 
Gideon  and  his  servant  went  down  by  night  to 
the  camp  of  '  Midian,  Amalek,  -and  all  the 
R«ne  Qedem,'  to  overhear  their  conversation  with 
«*ch  other,  and  understood  what  they  heard 
Mudg.  viii.  9-14).  Lastly.  Schultens  (Oratio  de 
iieg.  Sabceor.,  in  his  Opp.  Minora)  labours  to 
s.1iow  that  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to 
Solomon  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  degree  of  prox- 
imity in  which  the  two  dialects  then  stood  to 
each  other.  These  late  traces  of  resemblance, 
moreover,  are  rendered  more  striking  by  the 
notice  of  the  early  diversity  between  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  (Gen.  xxxi.  47).  The  instance  of  the 
Ethiopian  chamberlain  in  Acts  viii.  2S,  may  not 
If  considered  an  evidence,  if  Heinnchs,  in  his 
note  ad  loc.  in  Nov.  Test.  edit.  Kopp.,  is  right 
in  asserting  that  he  was  reading  the  Septuagint 
version,  and  that  Philip  the  deacon  was  a  Hel- 
lenist. 

Thus  springing  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Hebrew,  and  possessing  such  traces  of  affinity  to 
•to  late  a  period  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  this 
dialect  was  further  enabled,  by  several  circum- 
stances in  the  social  state  of  the  nation,  to  retain 
its  native  resemblance  of  type  until  the  date  of 
riie  earliest  extant  written  documents.  These 
circumstances  were,  the  almost  insular  position  of 
tiie  country,  which  prevented  conquest  or  com- 
merce from  debasing  the  language  of  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
nation  adhered  to  a  mode  of  life  in  which  every 
impression  was,  as  it  were,  stereotyped,  and  knew 
no  variation  for  ages  (a  cause  to  which  we  may 
also  in  j>art.  ascribe  the  comparatively  unim- 
portant changes  which  the  language  has  under- 
tone during  hV  1  100  years  in  which  we  can 
ttdlow  its  history)  ;  and  the  great  and  just  pride 
which  they  felt  in  the  purity  of  their  language, 
which,  according  to  a  valuable  testimony  of 
Burckhardt,  a  competent  judge  of  the  learned  as 
well  as  the  living  idiom,  is  still  a  characteristic 
■Jf  tf»e  Bedouins  {Xolrs  on  th<  Uedcrui>isr  p.  2J  1  ). 


These  causes  preserved  the  language  from  foreign 
influences  at  a  time  when,  as  the  Quran  and  a 
national  literature  had  not  yet  given  it  its  full 
statute,  such  influences  would  have  been  most 
able  to  destroy  its  integrity.  During  this  interval* 
nevertheless,  the  language  received  a  peculiarly 
ample  development  in  a  ceitain  direction.  The 
limited  incidents  of  a  desert  life  still  allowed 
valour,  love,  generosity,  and  satire  to  occupy 
the  keen  sensibilities  of  the  chivalrous  Bedouin. 
These  feelings  found  their  vent  in  ready  verse 
and  eloquent  prose;  and  thus,  when  Islam  thst 
called  the  Arabs  into  the  more  varied  activity 
and  more  perilous  collision  with  foreign  nations 
which  resulted  from  the  union  of  their  tribes 
under  a  common  interest  to  hold  the  same  faith 
and  to  propagate  it  by  the  sword,  the  language 
had  already  received  all  the  development  which 
it  could  derive  from  the  pre-eminently  creative 
and  rerjning  impulses  of  poetry  and  eloquence. 

However  great  may  be  the  amount  of  resem- 
blance between  Arabic  find  Hebrew  which  a  due 
estimate  of  all  the  theoretical  grounds  for  the 
affinity,  and  for  the  diversity,  between  them 
would  entitle  us  to  assume,  it  is  certain  that  a 
comparison  of  the  actual  state  of  both  in  their 
puiest  form  evinces  a  degree  of  proximity  which 
exceeds  expectation.  Not  oidy  may  two-thirds  ef 
the  Hebrew  roots  (to  take  the  assertion  of  Anri 
villius,  in  his  Dissertationes,  p.  11,  ed.  J.  D. 
Michaelis)  be  found  in  Arabic  under  the  same 
letters,  and  either  in  the  same  or  a  very  kindred 
sense,,  provided  we  know  that  the  last  radical  of 
the  rp  roots  in  Hebrew  is  Wato  or  Ja  in  Arabic  ; 
and  that  those  wfc  >se  first  radical  is  Jod  in 
Hebrew  is  Wavo  in  Arabic  ;  and   that  the   letters 

V  B  V  *1  n  n  correspond  to  ch^e  J^)',  and  tluit 

either  when  the  latter  have  a  diacritical  point 
or  not ;    but,  if  we  allow  for  the  changes  of  2 

into   d      V  into  i  and  ^^    ?    into  j^  >  into  • 
D  and  &  into       .£,  f*  into  b,   and  %)  into  tuj 

and  lJ"  ^     we  shall  be  able  to  discover  nearly 

rune-tenths  of  the  Hebrew  roots  in  Arabic,  To 
this  great  fundamental  agreement  in  the  vocabu- 
lary (the  wonder  of  which  is  somewhat  diminished 
by  a  right  estimate  of  the  immense  disproportion 
between  the  two  languages  as  to  the  niimber  of 
roots)  are  to  be  added  those  resemblances  which 
relate  to  the  mode  of  inflexion  and  construction. 
Thus,  in  the  verb,  its  two  wide  tenses,  the  mode 
by  which  the  persons  are  denoted  at  the  end  in 
the  Perfect,  and  at  the  beginning  (with  the  ac- 
cessory distinctions  at  the  end)  in  the  Imperfect, 
its  capability  of  expressing  the  gender  in  the 
second  and  third  persons,  and  the  system-  mi 
which  the  conjugations  are  formed  ;  and  in  rhe 
noun,  the  correspondence  in  formations,  m  die  use 
of  the  two  genders,  and  in  all  the  essential  efi;v- 
racteristicS  of  construction  ;  the  possession  of  the 
definite  article;  the  independent  and  affixed  \  ro- 
iii  uns;  and  the  same  system  of  separable  and 
attached  particles — all  these  form  so  broad  a  basis. 
of  community  and  harmony  between  the  two 
dialects,  as  could  hardly  be  anticipated1,  when  we 
consider  the  many  ct  nturies  which  separate  tb« 
earliest  written  extant  documents  of  each. 

The   diversities   between    them,   wlfcicn   nrnvrt 
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a<!»ost  entirely  of  fuller  developments  on  me  side 
of  the  Arabic,  may  be  summed  up  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads  : — A  much  more  extensive  system  of 
conjugations  in  the  verb,  the  dual  in  both  tenses, 
and  four  forms  of  the  Imperfect  (three  of  which, 
however,  exist  potentially  in  the  ordinary  imperfect, 
the  jussive,  and  the  cohortative  of  the  Hebrew :  see 
Ewald's  Hebr.  Gram.  §  290,  293)  ;  the  full  series 
of  infinitives ;  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs;  in  the 
noun,  the  formations  of  the  plural  called  broken 
or  iiitcrnal  plurals,  and  the  flexion  by  means  of 
terminations  analogous  to  three  of  our  ca«es ;  and 
a  perfectly  defined  system  of  metre.  The' most 
important  of  these  differences  consists  in  that  final 
vowel  after  the  last  radical,  by  which  some  of  the 
forms  of  the  imperfect  and  the  several  cases  in 
the  noun  are  indicated;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  moment  to  determine  whether  they  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  genuine  natural  expansion  of 
the  language,  or  are  only  an  attempt  of  the 
grammarians  to  introduce  Greek  inflexions  into 
Arabic.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  seriously 
propounded  by  Hasse,"  in  a  paper  in  his  Magazin 
fiir  Biblisch-Orientalische  Litteratur,  i.  230 ; 
and  even  Ge^enius  has  expressed  himself  to  the 
game  eflect  (Gesch.  d.  Hebr.  Spr.  p.  95).  Never- 
theless, the.  notion  springs  from  a  forgetfulness  of 
the  fact  that  the  date  of  the  early  poems,  the 
Hamasa  and  the  Mu'allaqat,  is  much  anterior  to 
the  period  when  any  such  'foreign  influence  as 
Hasse  alludes  to  could  have  had  effect;  and  from 
an  ignorance  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  all  those 
flexional  vowels  to  preserve  the  metre  of  the 
poetry.  If  any  productions  of  Arabic  genius  are 
old — if  any  are  national  in  the  highest  sense,  both 
as  to  substance  and  form,  it  is  those  poems.  And 
80  essential  a  part  of  their  form  is  the  metre 
according  (o  which  they  were  conceived,  that  it 
is  incontestable  that  their  metrical  disposition  and 
their  existence  -are  coeval.  When  Hasse,  then, 
'  candidly  admits  that  these  terminations  of  case 
were  in  use  as  early  as  the  second  century  of  the 
Hig'ra,'  he  merely  admits  his  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  earliest  remains  of  Arabic  literature, 
those  which  are  older  by  centuries  than  the 
Quran,  are  composed  in  a  form  which  is  unin- 
telligible unless  read  according  to  the  nicest 
distinctions  of  this  vocalization  of  the  final  syl- 
lables. This  error  is,  moreover,  akin  to  a  not 
uncommon  statement,  that  Al  Chalil,  who  lived 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Hig'ra  (Freytag's 
Darstellung  d.  Arab.  Verskwi&t,  p.  18),  invented 
the  art  of  Prosody:  which  is  as  true  as  that 
Aristotle  invented  the  art  of  Poetry,  merely  be- 
cause he  abstracted  the  laws  of  composition  from 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  genius. 

The  Arabic  alphabet  also  presents  some  re- 
markable differences.  As  a  representation  of 
sounds,  it  contains  all  the  Hebrew  letters ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  extent  of  the  nation  as 
a  source  of  dialectual  varieties  of  pronunciation, 
and  also  in  consequence  of  the  more  developed 
and  refined  state  of  the  language,  the  value  of 
gome  of  Ihem  is  not  exactly  the  same,  and  the 
characters  that  correspond  to  JJ  D  ^'1  n  D  are 
used  in  a  double  capacity,  and.  represent  both 
halves  of  those  sounds  which  exist  unseparated  in 
the  Hebrew.  The  present  order  of  the  letters  also 
\h  different,  although  there  are  evidences  in  their 
numerical  value,  when  so  used,  and  in  the  me- 
morial words  given  in  Ewald's  Grammatica  Cri- 
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tica  Ling.  Arab.  §  67,  that  the  arrangement  tr&» 
once  the  same  in  both.  In  a  palaeographical 
point  of  view,  the  characters  have  undergone 
many  changes.  The  earliest  form  was  that  in  th# 
Himjarite  alnhabet.  The  first  specimens  of  this 
character  (which  Arabic  writers  call  al  Musnad, 
i.  e.  stilted,  columnar)  were  given  by  Seetzen  in 
the  Fundgruben  des  Orients.  Since  then  Professor 
Rodiger  lias  produced  others,  and  illustrated  them 
in  a  valuable  paper  in  the  ZeUschrift  fiir  die 
Kunde  des  Morgcnlandes,  i.  332.  The  letters  of 
this  alphabet  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  thos* 
of  the  Ethiopic,  which  were  deiived  from  them. 
In  Northern  Arabia,  on  the  other  hand,  and  not 
very  long  before  the  time  of  Muhammad,  the 
Syrian  character  called  Estrangelo  became  the 
model  on  which  the  Arabic  al)  habet  called  the 
Kitfic  was  formed.  This  heavy,  angular  Kufic 
character  was  the  one  in  which  the  early  copies 
of  the  Quran  were  written;  and  it  is  also  found 
in  the  ancient  Muhammadan  coinage  as  late  as 
the  seventh  century  of  the  Hig'ra.  From  this,  at 
length,  was  derived  the  light,  neat  character 
called  Nisch/,  the  one  in  which  the  Arabs  con 
tinue  to  write  at  the  present  day,  and  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  represent  in  our  printed 
books.  The  introduction  of  this  character  is 
ascribed  to  Ibn  Muqla,  who  died  in  the  year  327 
of  the  Hig'ra.  (See  the  table  given  in  the  article 
Alphabet.)  Lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  thai 
all  the  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  are  only 
consonants  j  that,  in  an  unpointed  iext,  fiie  long 
vowels  are  denoted  by  the  use  of  Alilj  Waw,  and 
Ja,  as  matres  leet.iov.is;  and  that,  the  short  vowel* 
are  not  denoted  at  all,  but  are,  left  to  be  supplied 
according  to  the  sense  in  which  the  reader  rake* 
the  words;  whereas,  in  a  pointed  text,  three  points 
only  suffice  to  represent  the  whole  vocalization  j 
the  equivalents  to  which,  accoiding  to  the  way  in 
which  they  are  expressed  in  this  work,  are  a.  i,  u. 
pronounced  as  in  Italian. 

The  manifold  uses  of  the  Arabic  language  in  Bib- 
lical philology  (exclusive  of  the  ail  van!  ages  it  af- 
fords for  comparing  the  Arabic  versions)  ii«ay  in  part 
be  gathered  from  the  degiee  of  its  affinity  to  the  He- 
brew ;  and,  indeed,  chiefly  to  the  Hebrew  before  the 
exile,  after  which  period  the  Aramaic  is  the  most 
fruitful  means  of  illustration  (Malm,  Darstellung 
der  Lexicographic,  p.  391).  But  there  are  .som« 
peculiarities  in  the  lelative  position  of  the  two  dia- 
lects which  considerably  enhance  the  value  of  th« 
aid  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic.  The  Hebrew 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  lias  preserve*!  to 
us  but  a  small  fragment  of  a  literature.  In  tb« 
limited  number- of  its  roots  (some  of  which  even 
do  not  occur  in  the  primary  sense),  in  the  rarity 
of  some  formations,  and  in  the  antique  rudimentary 
mode  in  which  some  of  its  constructions  are  de- 
noted, are  contained  those  difficulties  which  can- 
not receive  any  other  illustration  than  that  which 
the  sister  dialects,  and  most  especially  the  Arabic, 
afford,  For  this  purpose,  the  resemblances  be- 
tween them  are  as  useful  as  the  diversities,  Tl» 
former  enable  us  to  feel  certain  on  points  which 
were  liable  to  doubt. :  they  confirm  and  esta- 
blish an  intelligent  conviction  that  the  large/ 
portion  of  our  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 'words, 
and  of  the  force  of  constructions  in  Hebrew,  is  on 
a  sure  foundation;  because  we  recognise  the  sam* 
in  a  kindred  form,  and  in  a  liteiature  so  volu- 
minous a*  to  afford  us  frequent  opporuuvtrr*  df 
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testing  our  notions  by  every  variety  of  experience. 
The  diversities,  on  the  other  hand  (according  to  a 
mode  of  observation  very  frequent  in  comparative 
anatomy),  show  us  what  exists  potentially  in  the 
rudimentary  state,  by  enabling  us  to  see  how  a 
language  of  the  same  genius  has,  in  the  further 
progress  of  its  development,  felt  the  necessity  of 
denoting  externally  those  relations  of  formation 
and  construction  which  were  only  dimly  per- 
ceived in  its  antique  and  uncultivated  form. 
Thus,  to  adduce  a  single  illustration  from  the 
Arabic  cases  in  the  noun  : — The  precise  1  elation 
of  the  words  mouth  and  life,  in  the  common  He- 
brew phrases,  '  I  call  my  mouth,'  and  '  he  smote 
him  his  life'  (  Ewald's  Hebr.  Gram.  §482),  'is 
easily  intelligible  to  one  whom  Arabic  has  fami- 
liarised with  the  perpetual  use  of  the  so-called 
accusative  to  denote  the  accessory  descriptions  of 
state.  Another  important  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  Arabic,  is  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  grammar  of  a  Syro-Arabian  language 
explained  by  native  scholars.  Hebrew  grammar 
has  suffered  much  injury  from  the  mistaken  no- 
tions of  men,  who,  understanding  the  sense  of  the 
written  documents  by  the  aid  of  the  versions,  have 
been  exempted  from  obtaining  any  independent 
and  inwaid  feeling  of  the  genius  of  the  language, 
ami  have  therefore  not  hesitated  to  accommodate 
it  to  the  grammar  of  our  Iudo-Germanic  idioms. 
In  Arabic,  however,  we  have  a  language,  every 
branch  of  the  philosophical  study  of  which  has 
been  successfully  cultivated  by  the  Arabs  them- 
selves. Tlieir  own  lexicographers,  grammaiians, 
and  scholiasts  (to  whom  the  Jews  also  are  in- 
debted for  teaching  them  the  grammatical  treat- 
ment of  Hebrew)  have  placed  the  language  before 
us  with  such  elaborate  explanation  of  its  entire 
character,  that  Arabic  is  not  only  by  far  the  most 
accessible  of  the  Syro-Arabiitti  dialects,  but  may 
even  challenge  comparison,  as  to  the  possesion  bf 
these  advantages,  with  the  Greek  itself. — J.  N. 

ARABIC  VERSIONS.-  As  Christianity  never 
attained  any  extensive  or  permanent  influence 
among  the  Arabs  as  a  nation,  no  entire  nor 
publicly  sanctioned  Arabic  version  of  the  Bible 
has  been  discovered.  But,  as  j>olitical  events  at 
length  made  the  Arabic  language  the  common 
vehicle  of  instruction  in  the  East,  and  that  to 
Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Christians,  independent 
versions  of  single  books  weic  often  undertaken, 
according  to  the  zeal  of  private  persons,  or  the  in- 
terests of  small  Communities.  The  following  is  a 
classified  list  of  only  the  rri  ist  important  among 
them :  — 

I.  Arabic  versions  formed  immediately  on  the 
original  texts. 

A.  Rabbi  Saadjah  Haggado,  a  native  of  Faijum, 
and    rector   of  the    academy   at    Sora,    who    died 

<.d.  942,  is  the  author  of  a  version  of  same  por- 
tion* of  ;■;••  Old  Testament  rXrpenius  and 
Pocoek,  indc'd,  affirm  that  he  translated,  the 
whole  (Walton's  ProUgomi awn, ed.  Wranghaimii. 
546);  but  subsequent  inquirers  have  not  bitherto 
been  able,  v  ith  any  certainty,  to  assign  to  him 
mure  than  a  venial)  of  the  Pentatem  '•.  of  1-aiah, 
of  Job.  and  of"  a  portion  of  KoM  i. 

Tli.it  of  the  Pentateuch  first  appeared,  in 
Hebrew  charactets,  in  tin  folio  Tetraglotl  IVnt.i- 
Much  of  Constantinople,  in  the  y<  ur   1546.     The 

tin'-'  |it)e    of    this   exceedingly    rate   book    is   not 


given  by  Wolf,  by  Masch,  nor  by  De  Rossi  (it  is 
said  to    be   found    in    Adler's   Biblisvh-kritiscfu 
Reise,  p.  221);   but,  according  to  the  title  of  it 
which   O.  G.  Tychsen  cites  from  Rabbi    Shabtai 
(in    Eichhom's    Repertorhun,  x.   96),   Saadjah s 
name  is  expressly  mentioned  there  as  the  author 
of  that  Arabic  version.      Nearly   a  century  later 
an  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  printed 
in  the  Polyglott  of  Paris,  from  a  MS.  belonging 
to  F.  Savary  de  Breves  ;  and  the  text  thus  olr- 
fained  was  then   reprinted  in   the   London  Poly- 
glott, with  a  collection  of  the  various  readings  cf 
the  Constantinopolitan  text,  and  of  another  MS. 
in    the   appendix.       For   it   was    admitted    that 
Saadjah  was  the  author  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
version;  and  the  identity  of  that  text  with  that 
of  the  Paris  Polyglott  was  maintained  by  Pocoek 
(who  nevertheless   acknowledged  frequent  inter- 
polations in  the  latter),  and  had  been  confirmed 
even    by    the    collation   which  J.   II .  Ilottinger 
had  instituted  to  establish   their   diversity.     The 
identity  of  all   these  texts  was  thus  considered  a 
settled  point,  and  long  remained  so,  until  J.  D. 
Mi  haelis   published  (in    his    Orient.  Bibl.,    ix. 
155,  sq.)  a  copy  of  a  Latin  note  which  Jos.  Ascan 
had  prefixed  to  the  very   MS.  of  De  Breves,  from 
which  the  Paris  Polyglott  had  derived  its  Arabic 
version.  That  note  ascribed  the  version  to  '  Saidns 
Fajumensis,  Monachus  Coptites  ;'  and  thus  Saad- 
jah's  claim   to  be  considered  the  author  of  the 
version    in    the   Polyglotts    was  again   liable    to 
question.     At  length,  however,  Schnurrer  (in  his 
Disertat.  de  Pentat.  Arab.  Polygl.  in  his  Dissert. 
VJi i/o/or/ico-critica>)  printed  the  Arabic  preface  of 
that  MS.,  proved  that  there  was  no  foundation  for 
the    '  Monachus    Coptites,1  add    endeavoured   to 
show  that  Sa'id  was  the  Arabic  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  Sa'adjah,  and  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
opinion    of  the  identity   of  the  two   texts.     The 
results  which  he  obtained  apj)ear  (with  the  excej»- 
tion  of  a   feeble    attempt    of  O.  G.  Tychsen   to 
ascribe  the  version  to  Abu  Sa'/d,  in  the    licper- 
toriurn)  to  have  convinced  most   modem   critics; 
and  indeed  they  have  received  much  confirmation 
by  the  aypearance  of  the  version  of  Isaiah.     Tin* 
version  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  an  honourable 
monument  of  the  Rabbinical    Biblical    philology 
of  the  tenth  century,  possesses,  in  the  independ- 
ence of  its  tone,  and  in  some  peculiarities   of  in- 
terpretation, the  marks  of  having  been   formed  on 
the  original  text.      It    leans,  of  Course,  to  ,b  .■ 
exegetical  authorities  generally  ;  hat  often  follows 
the   Sept.,  and  as  often   appears  to  express  views 
peculiar  to  its  author.     Caipzov  has  given  nume- 
rous examples  of  its  mode  of  Interpretation  in  Inn 
Crit    Sacr.   p.  646,  *f.      It    is  also   marked    by  a 
certain  loose  and  paraphrastic  style  of  rendering. 

which  makes  it.  more  useful  in  an  eXegetic&l 
than  in  a  critical  point  of  view.      It    is   difficult, 

however,  to  determine   how  much  of  this    diffuse- 

neei  is  due  to  Saadjah  himself'.     Kor,  not  only  in 

the  printed  text  of'  his  veisioti  more  faulty,  in  this 
respect,  than  a  Florentine  MS.,  sOtTK  of  the  read- 
ings   of    which    Adler     has    given     in     Kichhorns 

EinitU.  tn.s  1.  '/'.,  ii.  215;  but  it  has  suffered  * 
systematic  interpolation.  \  comparison  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  tn\  \<.\U\  thai  of  tni  Poly- 
glotl  thai  where  the  former  retains  thaw 

terms  of  the  Hebrew  in  which  action  or  pan 
ascribed  toGon     the*  sO-called  kv0pwmwa0tMu 
the  latter  has  tlie  '    Vn,"'    '  Qod,'  >-•    -Mine    itl»*»? 
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mode  of  evading  direct  expressions.  These  inter- 
polations are  ascribed  by  Eichhorn  to  a  Samaritan 
source ;  for  Morinus  anil  Hottinger  assert  that 
the  custom  of  omitting  or  evading  the  anthro- 
pomorphisms of  the  Hebrew  text  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Samaritan  versions. 

A  version  of  Isaiah,  which  in  the  original  MS. 
is  ascribed  to  Saiidjah,  with  several  extrinsic 
evidences  of  truth,  and  without  the  opposition  of 
a  single  critic,  appeared  under  the  title,  R. 
S< m dice  Phijumensis  Versio  Jesaiae  Arabica 
■■  MS.  Bod/et/.  edidit  atque  Glossar.  instruxit, 
H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  fasc.  ii.,  Jena,  1791,  8v«.  The 
text  was  copied  from  a  MS.  written  in  Hebrew 
characters,  and  the  difficulty  of  always  discover- 
ing the  equivalent  Arabic  letters  into  which  it 
was  to  be  tran.-]  >o  ed,  has  been  one  source  of  the 
inaccuracies  observable  in  the  work.  Gesenius 
fin  his  Jesaias,  i.  88,  sq.)  lias  given  a  summary 
view  of  the  characteristics  of  thii>  version,  and  has 
Hhmvn  the  great  general  agreement  between  them 
»ad  those  of  the  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  a 
manner  altogether  confirmatory  of  the  belief  in 
the  identity  of  the  authors  of  both. 

His  version  of  Job  exists  in  MS.  at  Oxford, 
where  Gesenius  took  a  copy  of  it  (Jesaias,  p.  x.). 

That  of  Hosea  is  only  known  from  the  citation 
of  ch.  vi.  9,  by  Kimclii  (Pococke's  Theolog. 
Works,  ii.  280).' 

B.  The  version  of  Joshua  which  is  printed  in 
the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts,  the  author  and 
date  of  which  are  unknown. 

C.  The  version  of  the  whole  passage  from 
1  Kings  xii.  to  2  Kings  xii.  16,  inclusive,  which 
is  also  found  in  the  same  Polyglotts.  Professor 
Rbdiger  has  collected  the  critical  evidences  which 
prove  that  this  whole  interval  is  translated  from 
the  Hebrew :  and  ascribes  the  version  to  an  un- 
known Dama-scene  Jew  of  the  eleventh  eentury 
Likewise,  the  passage  in  Nehemiah,  from  i.  to  ix. 
27,  inclusive,  as  it  exists  in  both  Polyglotts,  which 
lie  asserts  to  be  the  translation  of  a  Jew  (resem- 
bling that  of  Joshua  in  style),  but  with  subsequent 
interpolations  by  a  Syrian  Christian.  (See  his 
work  De  Origine  Arabica*  Libror.  V.  T.  His- 
toric. Interpretutitmi-s,  Halle,  4to.) 

1).  The  very  close  and  almost  slavish  version 
of  the  Pentateuch,  by  some  Mauritanian  Jew  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  which  Erpenius  published 
at  Leyden  in  1622 — the  so-called  Arabs  Erpenii. 

E.  The  Samaritan  Arabic  version  of  Abu 
Sa'id.  According  to  the  authors  preface  affixed 
m  the  Paris  MS.  of  this  version  (No.  4),  the 
original  of  which  is  given  in  Eichhorn's  Bibl. 
Biblioth.  iii.  6,  Abu  Sa'id  was  induced  to  under- 
take it,  partly  by  seeing  the  corrupt  state  to  which 
ignorant  copyists  had  reduced  the  version  then 
used  by  the  Samaritans,  and  partly  by  discover- 
ing that  the  version  which  they  used,  under  the 
belief  that  it.  was  that  of  Abu'l  Hasan  of  Tyre, 
was  in  reality  none  other  than  that  of  Saadjah 
Haggaon.  His  national  prejudice  being  thus 
excited  aga'iist  an  accursed  Jew,  and  the  4  mani- 
fest impiety  '  of  some  of  his  interpretations,  he 
applied  himself  to  this  translation,  and  accom- 
panied it  with  notes  in  order  to  justify  his  render- 
ings, to  explain  difficulties,  and  to  dispute  with 
the  Jews.  His  version  is  characterized  by  ex- 
treme fidelity  to  the  Samaritan  text  (i.  e.  in  other 
words,  to  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  differences 
wbicti  distinguish  the  Samaritan  recension  of  it\ 


retaining  even  the  order  of  the  words,  tnd  often 
sacrificing  the  proprieties  of  the  Arabic  idiom  to 
the  preservation  of  the  very  terms  of  the  original 
It  is  ceitainly  not  formed  on  the  Samaritan 
version,  although  it  sometimes  agrees  witn  it; 
and  i*.  has  such  a  resemblance  to  the  version  of 
Saadjah  as  implies  familiarity  with  it,  or  a 
designed  use  of  its  assistance ;  and  it  exceeds 
both  these  in  the  constant  avoidance  of  all  antnro- 
pomorphic  expressions.  Its  date  is  unknown,  but 
it  must  have  been  executed  between  the  tenth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  because  it  was  neces- 
sarily posterior  to  Saadjah's  version,  and  because 
the  Barberini  copy  of  it  was  written  A.n.  1227. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  version,  although  i\ 
would  be  chiefly  available  in  determining  the 
readings  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  is  still 
unpublished..  It  exists  in  MS.  at  Oxford  (one  of 
the  copies  there  being  the  one  cited  by  Castell  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  London  Polyglott),  at  Paris, 
Leyden,  and  at  Rome,  in  the  celebrated  Barberini 
Triglott  (the  best  description  of  which  is  in  De 
Rossi's  Specimen  Var.  Led.  el  Chald.  Estheria 
Additamenta,  Tubingen,  1783).  Portions  only 
have  been  printed  :  the  earliest  by  J.  H.  Hottinger, 
in  his  Promtuarium,  p.  98 ;  and  the  two  longest 
by  De  Sacy,  with  an  interesting  dissei  ration,  in 
Eichhorn's  Bibl.  Biblioth.  x.,  and  by  Van 
Yioten,  in  his  Spccim.  Phihlog.  cantinens  dc- 
scrip.  cod.  MS.  Biblioth  Liigd.-Bat.  Partcmqae 
Vers.  Sam.  Arab.  Pentat.,  Leida?,  1803. 

Y.  A  version  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  first 
printed  at  Rome  in  1590,  then  in  the  Arabic 
New  Testament .of  Erpenius  in  1616,  and  after 
wards  in  tiie  Paris  Polyglott  (the  text  of  which 
last  is  the  one  copied  in  that  of  London).  The 
first  two  of  these  editions  are  derived  from  MSS., 
and  the  variations  which  distinguish  the  tex  of 
Paris  from  that  of  Rome  are  also  supposed  to  have 
been  obtained  from  a  MS.  The  agreement  and 
the  diversity  of  all  these  texts  are  equally  re- 
markable. The  agreement  is  so  great  as  to  prove 
that  they  all  represent  only  one  and  the  same 
version,  and  that  one  based  immediately  on  the- 
Greek.  The  diversities  (exclusive  of  errors  of 
copyists)  consist  in  the  irregular  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  every  one  of  these  MSS.,  se- 
parately, to  adapt  it  indiscriminately  to  thu 
Peshito  or  Coptic  versions.  This  surprising 
amalgamation  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Hug: 
When  the  prevalenceof  the  Arabic  language  had 
rendered  the  Syriac  and  Coptic  obsolete,  tliv 
Syrians  and  Copts  were  obliged  to  use  an  Arabic 
Version.  They  therefore  took  some  translation  in 
that  language,  but  Hist  adapted  it  to  the  Peshito 
and  Memphitic  versions  respectively.  As  the 
Peshito  and  Coptic  versions  still  continued  to  ba 
read  first  in  their  churches,  and  the  Arabic  trans- 
lation immediately  afterwards,  as  a  kind  of  Tar- 
gum,  it  became  usual  to  write  their  national  ver- 
sionsand  this  amended  Arabic  version  in  parallel 
columns.  This  mere  juxtaposition  led  to  a 
further  adulteration  vr.  each  case.  Afterwards, 
two  of  these  MSS.  which  had  thus  suffered  different 
adaptations,  were  brought  together  by  some  means, 
and  mutually  corrupted  each  other — by  which  a 
third  text,  the  hybrid  one  of  our  Arabic  version, 
was  produced.  The  age  of  the  original  Arabia 
text  is  uncertain  :  but  the  circumstance  of  it* 
adoption  by  the  Syrians  ani\  Copts  places  if  neai 
the  seventh  centi:r\  'Berthoh't  "$/.»«/*<*.  \.69%$q. 
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G.  The  version  of  the  Acts,  of  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  of  the  Catholic  Epistle-,  and  of  the  Ajx>- 
calypse,  which  is  found  in  hoth  the  Polyglotts. 
The  auth)r  is  unknown,  but  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and  the  date  to  be 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century  (Bertholdt,  ibid.). 

II.  Arabic  versions  founded  on  the  LXX. 

A.  The  Polyglott  version  of  the  Prophets, 
winch  is  expressly  said  in  the  inscription  in  the 
Paris  MS.  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek  by 
an  Alexandrian  priest.  Its  date  is  probably  later 
tlian  the  tenth  century. 

B.  That  of  the  Psalms  (according  to  the  Syrian 
recension)  which  is  printed  in  Justiniani's  Psalt. 
( >c1aplum.  Genoa,  1510,  and  in  Liber.  Psalmor. 
</  dabr.  Sionita  et   Vict.  Scudac.  Rome,  loll. 

G.  That  version  of  the  Psalms  which  is  in  use 
by  the  Malkites,  or  Orthodox  Oriental  Christians, 
made  by  'Abdallah  ben  al  Fadhl,  before  the 
twelfth  century.  It  has  been  printed  at  Aleppo  in 
1  706,  in  London  in  1725,  and  elsewhere. 

D.  The  version  of  the  Psalms  (according  to 
♦lie  Egyptian  recension)  which  is  found  in  both 
the  Polyglotts. 

III.  Arabic  versions  formed  on  the  Peshito. 

A.  The  Polyglott  version  of  Job,  of  Chronicles, 
and  (according  to  Rbdiger,  who  ascribes  them  to 
Christian  translators  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries)  that  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel, 
1  Kings  i.  to  xi.,  and  2  Kings  xii.  17,  to  xxv. 

B.  The  version  of  the  Psalms  printed  at 
Qashaia,  near  Mount  Lebanon,  in  1610.  (The 
Einititungen  of  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  and  De 
Wette  contain  ample  researches,  or  references, 
for  the  further  investigation  of  this  extensive  sub- 
ject)—J.  N. 

ARAD,   an  ancient  city  on  the  southernmost 

borders  of  Palestine,  whose  inhabitants  drove 
back  the  Israelites  as  they  attempted  to  penetrate 
from  Katiesh  into  Canaan  (Num.  xxi.  1,  where 
tut-  Auth.  Vers,  has  •  King  Ara<l,"  instead  of 
4  King  of  Arad  '),  but  were  eventually  subdued 
by  ,lo->hua.  along  with  the  other  southern  Ca- 
naanltes  (Josh.  xii.  11,  comp.  x.  11  ;  also  Judg. 
i.  l'J  ,.  Eusebiiu  and  Jerome  place  Arad  twenty 
Roman  miles  from  Hebron,  which  would  be 
a%qua1  to  about  eight  hours  with  camels.  This 
accords  well  with  the  situation  of  a  hill  called 
Tell  "Arad.  which  Dr.  Robinson  observed  on  the 
mad  from  IVtra  to  Hebron.  He  describes  it  as 
*  a  barren-looking  eminence  rising  above  the 
country  around."  He  did  not  examine  the  sjK)t, 
but  the  Alain  said  there  were  no  ruins  upon  or 
near  it,  I  nit  only  a  cavern.  The  name  alone 
is,  however,  too  decisive  to  admit  a  doubt  that  the 
kill  marks  the  .site  of  the  ancient  Arad. 
ARADUS.     [AavAD.] 

ARAM    (nJ"3&    probably  from    D"\  hiyh,  q.d. 

the  Highlands*)  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Hebrews  to  the  tract  of  country  lying  between 
Phoenicia  on  the  west,  P. destine  on  the  south, 
Arabia  Deserta  and  the  river  Tigris  on  the  ea-t, 
and  the  mountain-range  of  Taurui  on  the  north. 
Many  parts  of  thii  extensive  territory  have  ■ 
much  lower  level  than  Palestine,  but  it  might 
revive  »he  designation  of*  highlands,1  because  it 
<t'H-s  rise  lo  a  greatei  elevation  than  that  country 
ni  most  iKiiuts  of  immi'diate  contact,  and  i 
eialiy  on  the  side  of  Lebanon     Aram,  oi   \r.4 


seems  to  have  cdnftcsponded  generally  to  rht  Si/ru> 
and  Mesopotamia  of  the  Gieeks  and  Rt  man* 
(see  those  aiticles).  We  find  the  following  di- 
visions expressly  noticed  in  Scripture:— 1.  Aram- 
Dammesek,  p&DI  D~iK,  the  '  Syria  of  Da- 
mascus* conquered  by  David,  2  Sam.  viii.  5,  (i, 
where  it  denotes  only  the  territory  around  Da- 
mascus; but  elsewhere  'Aram,'  in  connectkn 
with  its  capital  '  Damascus,'  appears  to  be  used 
in  a  wider  sense  for  Syria  Proper  (Is*,  vii.  1,  8; 
xvii.  3;  Amos  i.  5).  At  a  later  period  Da- 
mascus gave  name  to  a  district,  the  Syria  Da- 
mascena  of  Pliny  (v.  13).  To  this  part  of  Aram 
the  '  land  of  Hadrach '  seems  to  have  belonged 
(Zech.  ix.  1).  2.  Akam-Maaciiah,  H3J?D  DIN 
(1  Chron.  xix.  6),  or  simply  Maachah  (2  Sam. 
x.  6,  6),  which,  if  formed  from  "\])D,  to  '  press 
together,"  would  describe  a  country  enclosed  and 
hemmed  in  by  mountains,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  next  division,  '  Aram-beth-Rechob,"  i.  e. 
Syria  the  wide  or  broad,  rP3  being  used  in 
Synac  for  a  l  district  of  country.'  Aram-Maachah 
was  not  far  from  the  northern  border  of  the  Israel- 
ites on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  Deut.  iii. 
14,  with  Josh.  xiii.  11,  13).  In  2  Sam.  x.  6,  the 
text  has  '  king  Maachah,'  but  it  is  to  be  corrected 
from  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chron.  xix.  7, 
'  king  of  Maachah."  3.  Akam-heth-Rechob, 
2im  JV2  D~IN,  the  meaning  of  which  may  be 
that  given  above,  but  the  precise  locality  cannot 
with  certainty  be  determined.  Some  connect  it 
with  the  Beth-rehob  of  Judg.  xviii.  2S,  which 
Rosenmiiller  identities  with  the  Rehob  of  Num. 
xiii.  21,  situated  '  as  men  come  to  Hamath,"  and 
supposes  the  district  to  be  that  now  known  as  the 
Ardh-el-IIhule  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  A  place  called  Rehob 
is  also  mentioned  in  Judg.  i.  31  ;  Josh.  xix.  J.s. 
30  ;  xxi.  31  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  be  the  same. 
Michaelis  thinks  of  the  Rechoboth-ha-Xahar  (lit. 
streets,  i.e.  the  village  or  town  on  me  river 
Euphrates)  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  37  ;  but  still  more 
improbable  is  the  idea  of  Belleimann  and  Jahn 
that  Aram-beth-Rechob  was  beyond  the  Tigris  in 
Assyria.  I.  Akam-Zoh.ui,  roiV  DIN,  or,  in  the 
Syriac  form;  JOIV  Zoba  (2  Sam.  x.  (» ).  Jewish 
tradition  has  placed  Z.>bah  at  Aleppo  (see  the" 
Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela),  whereas 
Syrian  tradition  iih-ni iti>->  it  with  Nisibis,  a  cit> 
in  the  north-east  of  Mesopotamia.  Though  the 
latter  opinion  long  obtained  currency  under  the 
authority  of  Michaelis  (in  his  Dissert,  de  Syria 
Sobu-a.  to  be  found  in  the  Comment.  Sue  Got- 
tiiiq.  1769),  yet  the  former  m  ths  a  much  ne;u.  i 
approximation    to    the    truth.      We    m,i\ 

from  2  Sam.  viii.  .'5,  x.  1<>.  ih  it  the  eastern  boa 
darv    of    Aram-Zobah    was    the    Euphrates,    but 
Nisibis  was  far  beyond   thai  river]  besides  thorf 

in  the  title  of  the  sixtieth  Psalm  'supposin 
genuine)    Aram-Zobah    is    cb-arly   distinguished 
from   Araui-Naliaraim.  or   Mesopotamia.     It    if 
true,  indeed,  that  in  2  Sain.  x.  lb.  it  is  said  that 

Hadap/er.  king  of  Zoi»aii,  brought  against  David 
'Aramites  from  beyond  the  river;'  but  these 
auxiliaries,  and  not  his  own  subjects.    The  people 
ofZobah  are  uniformly  spaken 
hours  of  the  Israelite  -.  the  Dan 
ByriaMj  and   in    one   place     -)  Chron.   vii     ■> 
Hamath  is  called  Han  is  pei ta  i 

to   that   district     We,  therefore,   conclude   n.ut 
Aran    Zohali  extended  from   the  Euphrates  i  sal 
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ward,  perhaps  as  far  north  as  to  Aleppo.  It  was 
long  the  most  powerful  of  the  petty  kingdoms  of 
Aramau,  its  princes  commonly  hearing  the  name 
of  Hacladezer  or  Hadarezer.  5.  Akam-N  ahahaim, 
OHHi  D"lX,  i-  e.  Aram  of  the  Two  Rivers,  called 
in  Syriac  '  Beth-Nahrin,'  i.  e.  '  the  land  of  the 
rivers,1  following  the  analogy  by  which  the 
Greeks  formed  the  name  MecroTroTouxuz,  ;  the 
country  between  the  rivers.'  For  that  Mesopo- 
tamia is  here  designated  is  admitted  universally, 
with  the  exception  only  of  Mr.  Tilston  Beke,  who, 
in  his  Origines  Biblicce,  among  many  other  para- 
doxical notions,  maintains  that '  Aram-Naharaim' 
Is  the  territory  of  Damascus.  The  rivers  which 
enclose  Mesopotamia  are  the  Euphrates  on  the 
west  and  the  Tigris  on  the  east;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  Scripture  embraces 
die  whole  of  that  tract  or  only  the  northern  portion 
of  it  (comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  10 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  4 ; 
Judg.  iii.  S).  A  part  of  this  region  of  Aram 
is  also  called  Padan-Aram,  D"li<  p2,  the  plain 
of  Aram  (Gen.  xxv.  20;  xxviii.  2,  6.  7;  xxxi. 
18;  xxxiii.  IS),  and  once  simply  Padan  (Gen. 
xlviii.  7),  also  Sed.h-Aram,  D"lS  HIE*,  the  field 
oi'  Aram  (Hos.  xii.  13),  whence  the  '  Campi 
Mesopotamia? '  of  Quintus  Cuitius  (iii.  2.  3; 
iii.  8.  1  ;  iv.  9.  6).  But  that  the  whole  of  Aram- 
Naharaim  did  not  belong  to  the  flat  country  of 
Mesopotamia  appears  from  the  circumstance  that 
Balaam,  who  (Deut.  xxiii.  4)  is  called  a  native 
of  Aram-Naharaim,  says.  (Numb,  xxiii.  7)  that 
he  was  b- ought  '  from  Aram,  out  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  east.'  The  Sepfuagint,  in  some  of 
these  places,  has  M^aonorajxia  2,uplas,  and  in 
others  'Zvpia  TloTaixcov,  which  the  Latins  rendered 
by  Syria  Interamna 

But  though  the  districts  now  enumerated  be 
the  only  ones  expressly  named  in  the  Bible  as 
belonging  to  Aram,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
more  territories  were  included  in  that  extensive 
region,  e.  g.  Geshur,  Hul,  Arpad,  Riblah,  Tad- 
ruor,  Hauran,  Abilene,  &c,  though  some  of  them 
may  have  formed  part  of  the  divisions  already 
specified!  A  native  of  Aram  was  called  ^DIX 
Arami,  an  Aramaean,  used  of  a  Syrian  (2  Kings 
v.  20),  and  of  a  Mesopotamian  (Gen.  xxv.  20). 
The    feminine     was    Aramiah,    an    Aramitess 

1  Chron.    vii.    14),    and    the    plural  Aramim 

2  Kings  viii.  29).  It  appears  from  the  ethno- 
graphic  table    in    the   tenth   chapter  of  Genesis 

vers.  22,  23)  that  Aram  was  a  son  of  Shem,  and 
that  his  own  sons  were  Uz,  Hul,  Gether,  and 
Mash.  If  these  gave  names  to  tlistricts,  Uz  was 
m  the  north  of  Arabia  Deserta,  unless  its  name 
was  derived  rather  from  Huz,  son  of  Nahor, 
Abraham's  brother  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  Hul  was 
probably  Cople^S yria;  Mash,  the  Mons  Masius 
north  of  Nisibia  in  Mesopotamia;  Gether  is  un- 
known. Another  Aram  is  mentioned  (Gen. 
\xii.  21)  as  the  grandson  of  Nahor  and  son  of 
Kcmuel,  but  he  is  not  to  be  thought  of  here.  The 
descent  oi  the  Arauaaaxu  from  a  son  of  Shem  is 
••onfirmed  by  their  language,  which  was  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Semitic  family,  and  nearly 
allied  to  the  Hebrew.  Many  writers,  who  have 
copied  without  acknowledgment  the  words  of 
Calmet,  maintain  that  the  Aramaeans  came  from 
Kir,  appealing  to  Amos  ix.  7;  but  while  that 
passage  is  not  free  from  obscurity,  ir  seems  evi- 
dently to  point,  not  to  the  aboriginal  abode  of  the 
people,   but    to   the   country  whence  God   would 


recover  them  when  banished.  The  propnet  h» 
said  (Amos  i.  5)  that  the  people  of  Aram  should 
go  into  captivity  to  Kir  ^probably  the  country 
on  the  river  Kur  or  Cyrus),  a  prediction  of  which 
we  read  the  accomplishment  in  2  Kings  xvi.  9; 
and  the  allusion  here  is  to  their  future  restoration. 
Hartmann  thinks  Armenia  obtained  its  name 
from  Aram.  Traces  of  the  name  of  the  Aramaean* 
are  to  be  found  in  the  "Apuxoi  and  'Apa/juuoi  of 
the  Greeks  (Strabo,  xiii.  4.  0;  xvi.  4.  27;  comp. 
Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  7S3)  [see  Assyria].  They  were 
so  noted  for  idolatry,  that  in  the  language  of  the 
later  Jews  NHVDIX  was  used  as  synonymous 
with  heathenism  (see  the  Mishna  of  Surenhusius, 
ii.  401 ;  Onkelos  on  Lev  it.  xxv.  47).  Castell,  in  his 
Lexic.  Heptaglott.  col.  229,  says  the  same  form  of 
speech  prevails  in  Syriac  and  Ethiopic.  The 
Hebrew  letters  1  resh  and  "I  daleth  are  so  alike, 
that  they  were  often  mistaken  by  transcribers; 
and  hence  in  the  .Old  Testament  D"1N  Ararn  is 
sometimes  found  instead  of  D"TN  Edom,  and 
vice  versa.  Thus  in  2  Kings  xvi.  6,  according 
to  the  text,  the  Aramaeans  are  spoken  of  as  pos- 
sessing Elath  on  the  Red  Sea ;  but  the  Masoretic 
marginal  reading  has  '  the  Edomites,'  which  is 
also  found  in  many  manuscripts,  in  the  Sepfua- 
gint and  Vulgate,  and  it  is  obviously  the  correct 
reading. — N.  M. 

ARAMAIC  LANGUAGE  (nW,  2  Kings 
xviii.  26;  Dan.  ii.  4).  The  Aramaic  language — 
that  whole,  of  which  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  dialects 
form  the  parts — constitutes  the  northern  and  least 
developed  branch  of  the  Syro-Arabian  family. 
Its  cradle  was  probably  on  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus, 
according  to  the  best  interpretation  of  Amos  ix.  7; 
but  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Syria  form 
what  may  be  considered  its  home  and  proper  do- 
main. Political  events,  however,  subsequently 
caused  it  to  supplant  Hebrew  in  Palestine ;  an< 
then  it  became  the  prevailing  form  of  speech  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and, 
in  a  contrary  direction,  from  Armenia  down  to 
the  confines  of  Arabia.  Alter  obtaining  such  a 
wide  dominion,  it  was  forced,  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury onwards,  to  give  way  before  the  encroaching 
ascendency  of  Arabic  ;  and  it  now  only  survives, 
as  a  living  tongue,  among  the  Syrian  Christians  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul. 

According  to  historical  records  which  trace  tho 
migrations  oi'  the  Syro-Arabians  from  the  East  to 
the  South-west,  and  also  according  to  the  compa- 
rative! v  ruder  form  of  the  Aramaic  language  itself, 
we  might  sup]>ose  that  it  represents,  even  in  the 
stare  in  which  we  have  it,  some  image  of  that  ab- 
original type  which  the  Hebrews  and  Arabians, 
under  more  favourable  social  and  climatical  in- 
fluences, subsequently  developed  into  fulness  o' 
Bound  and  structure.  But  it  is  difficult  for  us  now 
to  discern  the  particular  vestiges  of  tins  archaic 
form  ;  for,  not  only  did  the  Aramaic  not  work 
out  its  own  development  of  the  original  elements 
com  mop  to  the  whole  Syro-Arabian  sisterhood  of 
languages,  but  it  was  pre-eminently  exposed,  both 
by  ne ighbourhood  and  by  conquest,  to  harsh  col- 
lision with  languages  of  an  utterly  different 
family.  Moreover,  it  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  great  Syro-Arabian  branches  which  has  no 
fruits  of  a  purely  national  literature  to  boast  o\\ 
We  possess  no  monument  whatever  of  its  own  ge- 
nius; not  any  work  which  may  be  considered  the 
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product  o(  the  political  and  religious  culture  of 
the  nation,  and  characteristic  of  it — as  is  so  em- 
phatically the  case  Loth  with  the  Hebrews  and 
rhe  Arabs.     The  first  tiine  we  see  the  language,  it 

a  used  by  Jews  as  the  vehicle  of  Jewish  thought  ; 
and  although,  when  we  next  meet  it,  it  is  em- 
ployed by  native  authors,  yet  they  write  under 
the  literary  impulses  of  Christianity,  and  under 
♦he  Greek  influence  on  thought  and  language 
which  necessaiily  accompanied  that  leligion. 
These  two  modifications,  which  constitute  and 
define  the  so-called  Chaldee  and  Syriac  dialects, 
■re  the  only  forms  in  which  the  normal  and  stand- 
ard Aramaic  has  been  preserved  to  us. 

It  is  evident,  from  these  circumstances,  that, 
up  to  a  certain  period,  the  Aramaic  language  has 
no'  other  history  than  that  of  its  relations  to  He- 
brew. The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  its  separate 
existence  is  in  Gen.  xxxi.  47,  where  Laban,  in 
giving  his  own  name  to  the  memorial  heap,  em- 
ploys wouls  which  are  genuine  Aramaic  both  in 
foim  and  use.  The  next  instance  is  in  2  Kings 
xviii.  26,  where  it  appears  that  the  educated  Jews 
understood  Aramaic,  but  that  the  common  people 
did  not.  A  striking  illustration  of  its  prevalence 
i«i  found  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  employed, 
as  the  language  of  official  communication,  in  the 
indict  addressed  by  the  Persian  court  to  its  sub- 
jects in  Palestine  (Ezraiv.  17).  The  later  rela- 
tions of  Aramaic  to  Hebrew  consist  entirely  of 
gradual  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  former. 
The  Hebrew  language  was  indeed  always  ex- 
posed, particulaily  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  to 
Aramaic  influences;  whence  the  Aramaisms  of 
»he  book  of  Judges  and  of  .some  others  are  de- 
rived.  It  also  had  always  a  closer  conjunction, 
iioth  by  origin  and  by  intercourse,  with  Aramaic 
than. with  Arabic.  But  in  later  times  great  political 
events  secured  to  Aramaic  the  complete  ascend- 
ency ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  after  the  deportation  of 
the  ten  tribes,  the  repeopling  their  country  with 
Colonists  chiefly  of  Syrian  origin  generated  a 
mixed  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  dialect  (the  Samari- 
tan) in  central  Palestine  ;  and  on  the  other,  t he 
exile  of  the  remaining  two  tribes  exposed  them  to 
a  considerable,  although  generally  overrated,  Ara- 
maic influence  in  Babylon,  and  their  restoration, 
by  placing  them  in  contact  with  the  Samaritans, 
tended  still  further  to  dispossess  them  of  their 
vernacular  Hebiew.  The  subsequent  dominion 
of  the  Seleucidaj,  under  which  the  Jews  formed 
a  portion  of  a  Syrian  kingdom,  appears  to  have 
completed  the  seiies  of  events  by  which  the  Ara- 
maic supplanted  the  Hebrew  language  entiiely. 

The  ctiSef  characteristics  in  foim  and  flexion 
which  distinguish  the  Aramaic  from  the  He- 
brew language  are  the  following  : — As  to  the  con- 
sonants, the  great  diversity  between  the  forms  of  the 
«ame  root  as  it  exists  in  both  languages,  arises 
principally  from  the  Aramaic  having  a  tendency 
to  avoid  the  sibilants.  Thus,  where  T,  C,  and  V 
are  found  in  Hebrew.  Aramaic  often  uses  "J.  J"b 
nndt2;  and  even  ]}  for  V  Let  ten  of  the  same 
organ  are  also  frequently  interchanged,  and  gene- 
rally so  that  the  Aramaic,  consistently  with  its 
characteristic  roughness,  prefers  the  harder  sounds, 
The  number  of  vowel-sounds  generally  i>  much 
•mailer:  the  verb  is  reduced  to  a  monosyllable, as 
aie  also  the  segolate  forms  of  nouns.  This  de- 
pr:v>'»  the  language  of  some  distinct   forms  which 

*e  marked  iu Hebrew;  I  n'  the  number  and  variety 


of  nominal   formations  is  also   in   othei    retfcectf 

much  more  limited.  The  verb  possesses  no  vestige 
of  the  conjugation  Niphal,  but  forms  all  its  pas- 
sives by  the  prefix  JIN-  The  third  jierson  plural 
of  the  perfect  has  two  forms,  to  mark  the  difference 
of  gender.  The  use  of  the  imiierfect  with  vav 
consequutivum  is  unknown.  There  is  an  impera- 
tive mood  in  all  the  passives.  Each  of  the  active 
conjugations,  Pael  and  Ap/tcl,  possesses  two  parti- 
ciples, one  of  which  has  a  passive  signification. 
The  participle  is  used  with  the  personal  pronoun 
to  form,  a  kind  .  of  present  tense.  The  classes  of 
verbs  n?  and  &?,  and  other  weak  forms,  are  al- 
most indistinguishable.  In  the  noun,  again,  a 
word  is  rendered  definite  by  appending  the  vowel 
a  to  the  end  (the  so-called  status  emphatietcs) ; 
but  thereby  the  distinction  between  simple  femi- 
nine and  definite  masculines  is  lost  in  the  singu- 
lar. The  plural  masculine  ends  in  m.  The 
relation  of  genitive  is  most  frequently  expressed 
by  the  prefix  "J,  and  that  of  the  object  by  the 
preposition  ?. 

AH  these  peculiarities  ^re  common  to  both  the 
dialects  pf  Aramaic,  anv.  may  therefore  be  consi 
dered  to  constitute  the  fundamental  character  of 
the  language.  The  statement  of  the  points  in 
which  they  differ  from  each  other,  and  an  account 
of  their  literary  remains,  of  their  pal  apograph  ical 
history,  and  of  the  subordinate  dialects  which 
have  been  derived  from  them,  are  reserved  for 
other  articles  [Ciiai.dke  Language], — J.  N. 

ARARAT  (DTIK)  occurs  nowhere  in  Scripture 
as  the  name  of  a  mountain,  but  only  as  the  name 
of  a  country,  upon  the  '  mountains'  of  which  the 
ark   rested    during    the   subsidence    of  the  flood 
(Gen.  viii.  4).      In  almost  every  part  of  the  East, 
where  there   is  the  tradition  of  a  deluge,  the  in- 
habitants connect  the  resting-place  of  the  k  gieat 
vessel*  with  some  conspicuous  elevation   in  their 
own  neighbourhood.     Thus  we  are   informed  by 
the  lamented  Sir  A.  Burnes  (Travels  to  Bokhara, 
vol.   i.   ]).  117),   that   on    the   load    to   Peshawur 
and   Cabul,  the  Sufued  Koh,  or  '  White   Moun- 
tain," lears  its  crest  on  one  side,  and  the  toweling 
hill  of  Noorgill,  or  Kooher,  on   the  other.     Here 
the  Afghans  believe  the  ark  of  Noah  to  have  rested 
alter  the  Deluge.      Another  sacred  mountain  in 
the  East  is  Adam's  Peak,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,   that   in    Gen. 
viii.  4,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has  •  Sarai.ilTb,' 
the  Arabic   name  of  Ceylon.     In    the  Sibylline 
verses    it   is  said    that  the  mountains  of  Ararat 
were   in   Phrygia ;    but  Bochart   has   ingeniously 
conjectured  that  the  mi -conception  arose  from  the 
city  of  Apamea  there  having  been  called  Kibotos 
(the  Grejek  word  for  an  ark),  because  inclosed  in 
the  shape  of  an  ark  by  three  rivers.     Shuckford, 
after   Sir  Walter   Raleigh,   wo#d    place    Ararat 
far  to  the  east,  in  part  of  the  range  anciently 
cajled  Caucasus  and   lmaus,  and  terminating  in 
the  Ilinunahh  mountains,  north  of  India  ;  anil  to 
this  opinion  a  late  writer  (Kirby  |  inclines  in  his 
Bridge  water  Treatise  (p.  45).     Dr.   Pve  Smith 
also,  when   advocating  the  local  and  partial  na- 
tiueof  the  Deluge,  seeks  for  a  less  elevated  moun- 
tain than  the  Armenian  Ararat,  and  lays  hold  of 
this  among  other  hypotheses  '  The  Relation  b*>- 
tircen  Scripture  and  Geological  Science,  p.  302); 
whereas   Kirby  embraces  it  for  the  very  opposite 
reason,  viz.,  because,  holding  tl*   univeisality  of 
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the  Floo«l.  I  e  thinks  that,  mountiiin  is  not  high 
•Miough  to  ace  Hint  for  the  long  period  that  elapsed 
^Gen.  viii.  5)  before  the  other  mountains  became 
visible.  Now  it  is  evident  that  these  and  such- 
like theories  have  been  framed  in  forget  fulness  of 
what  the  Bible  has  recorded  respecting  the  loca- 
lity of  Ararat.  We  may  be  unable  to  fix  with 
precision  where  that  region  lay,  but  we  can  with- 
out difficulty  decide  that  it  was  neither  in  Af- 
ghanistan nor  Ceylon,  neither  in  Asia  Minor  nor 
in  Northern  India. 

The  only  other  passages  where  'Ararat'  occurs 
are  2  Kings  xix.  37  (Isa.  xxxvii.  38)  and  Jer. 
li.  27.  In  the  former  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  coun- 
try whither  the  sons  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  As- 
syria, tied,  after  they  had  murdered  their  father. 
The  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  (i.  21)  says  it  was 
eis  to  opt]  'Apapdd,  '  to  the  mountains  of  Ararat.h.' 
This  points  to  a  territory  winch  did  not  form 
part  of  the  immediate  dominion  of  Assyria,  and 
yet  might  not  be  far  oil'  from  it.  The  description 
is  quite  applicable  to  Armenia,  ana  the  tradition* 
of  that  country  bears,  that  Sennacherib's  sons 
were  kindly  received  by  king  Paroyr,  who  al- 
lotted them  portions  of  land  bordering  on  As- 
syria, and  that  in  course  of  time  their  posterity  also 
established  an  independent  kingdom,  called  Vas- 
purakan  (Avdall's  Transl.  of  Chamich's  Hist, 
of  Armenia  (vol  i.  p.  33,  34).  The  other  Scrip- 
ture text  (Jer.  li.  27)  mentions  Ararat,  along  with 
Minni  and  Ashkenaz,  as  kingdoms  summoned  to 
arm  themselves  against  Babylon.  In  the  pa- 
rallel place  in  Isa.  xiii.  2-4,  the  invaders  of  Ba- 
bylonia are  described  as  '  issuing  from  the  moun- 
tains ;'  and  if  by  Minni  we  understand  the  Mi- 
nyas  in  Armenia,  mentioned  by  Nicholas  of  Da- 
mascus (J osephus,  Antiq  i.  3.  6),  and  by Ashkenaz 
some  country  on  the  Euxine  vea,  which  may  have 
had  it  i  original  name,  Axenos,  from  Ashkenaz,  a 
son  of  Gomer,  the  progenitor  of  the  Cimmerians 
<vGen.  x.  2,  3) — then  we  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusion, viz.,  that  Ararat  was  a  mountainous  re- 
gion noith  of  Assyria,  and  in  all  probability  in 
Armenia.  In  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6,  we  find  Togar- 
mah,  another  part  of  Armenia,  connected  with 
Gomer,  and  in  Kzek.  xxvii.  14,  with  Meshech 
and  Tubal,  all  tribes  of  the  north.  With  this 
agree  the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
churches,  and  likewise  the  accounts  of  the  native 
Armenian  writers,  who  inform  us  that  Ararad 
was  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient  provinces  of 
their  country,  supposed  to  correspond  to  the 
modern  pashaliks  of  Kars  and  Bayazeed,  and 
part  of  Kurdistan.  According  to  the  tradition 
preserved  in  Moses  of  Chorene,  the  name  of  Ara- 
rat was  derived  from  Arai,  the  eighth  of  the  native 
princes,  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Ba- 
bylonians, about  Jj^c.  17.30  ;  in  memory  of  which 
the  whole  province  was  called  Aray-iarat,  i.  e. 
the  ruin  of  Arai. 

But  though  it  maybe  concluded  with  tolerable 
certainty  that  the  land  of  Ararat  is  to  be  identified 
witJi  a  portion  of  Armenia,  we  possess  no  historical 
data  foi  fixing  on  any  one  mountain  in  that  country 
as  the  resting-place  of  the  ark.  Indeed  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned  whether  the  phrase  in  Gen.  viii. 


*  A  similar  tradition  is  re[>orted  by  the  Ai> 
menian  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene,  but  he  dates 
'iie  event  in  the  reign  of  Skaiord,  the  father  of 
Paroyr. 


4,  ("Ofin  rijriV  'and  the  ark  rested,'  necessarily 
means  that  the  ark  actually  grounded  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain  ;  it  may  merely  imply  that  aftet 
it  had  been  driven  and  tossed  to  and  fro  on  th* 
waste  of  waters,  it  at  length  settled,  *.  e.  attained 
a  measure  of  comparative    repose,   and    beca.ne 

more   stationary    over   (?V)    the   mountains  of 

Ararat,  when  the  waters  began  to  subside.  That 
this  may  be  the  import  of  the  expression  will  be 
denied  by  none  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  with  the 
latitude  of  meaning  attachable  to  the  verb  TY\}f 
which  (as  is  observed  by  Taylor  in  his  Concord- 
ance includes  whatever  comes  under  the  idea  of 
'  remaining  quietly  in  a  place  without  being  dis- 
turbed.' A  vessel  enjoys  more  real  rest  when  be- 
calmed, than  when  she  grounds  on  the  top  of  a 
submarine  mountain  in  a.  troubled  sea.  What 
gives  plausibility  to  our  con  ecture  is  the  fact 
that  whether  the  '  rest'  was  obtained  on  the  bosom 
of  the  now  calmer  deep,  or  by  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  dry  land,  it  was  nearly  three  mo-nths 
after  this  before  '  the  tops  of  the  mountains  werr 
seen*  (Gen.  viii.  5)  ;  the  same  mountains  beinj 
evidently  intended  as  those  spoken  of  in  the  pre- 
vious verse,  viz.  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  Now, 
as  the  waters  were  all  the  while  abating  (v.  3),  it 
is  much  easier  to  ieconcile  this  latter  statement 
with  the  idea  oi  the  ark  being  still  afloat,  than 
with  the  common  belief  that  it  lay  on  a  mountain 
peak ;  besidesj  that  by  this  interpretation  we  get 
rid  of  otherwise  inexplicable  difficulties.  If  our 
supposition  be  correct,  then,  for  anything  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  the  ark  did  not  touch  tire 
eaith  until  the  waters  weie  abated  to  a  level  with 
the  lower  valleys  or  plains,  and,  consequently, 
the  inmates  were  not  left  upon  a  dreary  elevation 
of  16,000  or  17,000  feet,  never  till  of  late  deemed 
accessible  to  human  footsteps,  and  their  safe  de- 
scent from  which,  along  with  all  the  'living 
creatures'  committed  to  their  care,  would  have 
been  a  greater  miracle  than  their  deliverance 
from  the  flood.  By  this  explanation  also  we  ob- 
viate the  geological  objection  against  the  moun«- 
tain,  irow  called  Ararat,  having  been  submerged, 
which  would  imply  a  universal  deluge,  whereas 
by  the  '  mountains  of  Ararat"  may  be  understood 
some  lower  chain  in  Armenia,  whose  height  would 
not  be  incompat  ble  with  trie  notion  of  a  partial 
flood.  Finally,  we  on  this  hypothesis  solve  tlte 
question  :  -  If  the  descendants  of  Noah  settled 
near  the  resting-place  of  the  ark  in  Armenia,  how 
could  they  be  said  to  approach  the  plain  of 
Shinar  (Gen.  xi.  2),  or  Babylonia,  from  the  Eostf 
For,  as  we  read  the  narrative,  the  precise  rest  n 
place  of  the  aik  is  nowhere  mentioned;  and 
though  for  a  time  stationary  '  over'  the  mountain) 
of  Ararat,-  it  may,  before  the  final  subsidence  of 
the  waters,  have  been  carried  considerably  to  the 
east  of  them. 

The  ancients,  however,  attached  a  peculiar  ea 
credness  to  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  and  hence 
the  belief  was  early  propagated  that  the  ark  must 
have  rested  on  some  such  lofty  eminence  Ti»e 
earliest  tradition  fixed  on  one  of  the  chain  o( 
mountains  which  separate  Armenia  on  the  south 
from  Meso|K)tamia,  ami  which,  as  they  also  inclost 
Kurdistan,  the  land  of  the  Kurds,  obtained  tbs 
name  of  the  Kardu,  or  Carduchian  range,  cor- 
rupted   into    Gordiaean    and    Cordya^au.      TWi 
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npmion  prevailed  amon^  the  Chaldaeans,  if  we 
may  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Berosus  as  quoted 
by  Josephus  (Antiq.  i.  8.  6)  :  '  It  is  said  there  is 
rtill  some  part  of  this  ship  in  Armenia,  at  the 
mountain  of  the  Cordyasans,  and  that  people 
Wry  oil  pieces  of  the  bitumen,  which  ttiey  use  as 
amulets.1  The  same  is  reported  by  Abydenus 
(in  Euseb.  Prcrp.  Evang.  ix.  4),  who  says  they 
employed  the  wood  of  the  vessel  against  diseases. 
Hence  we  are  prepared  to  find  the  tradition 
adopted  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts,  as  well  as 
by  the  Syriac  translators  and  commentators,  and 
all  the  Syrian  churches.  In  the  three  texts  where 
Ararat'  occurs,  the  Tarqum  of  Onkelos  has  ITlp 
Kardu ;  and,  according  to  Buxtorf,  the  term 
1  Kardyan  '  was  in  Chaldee  synonymous  with 
'  Armenian.'  At  Gen.  viii.  4,  the  Arabic  of  Er- 
penius  has  Jibal-el-Karud  (the  Mountain   of  the 


Kurds";,  which  is  likewise  found  in  the  'Boole  of 
Adam"  of  the  Zabaeans.  For  other  proofs  that 
this  was  the  prevalent  opinion  among  the  Eastern 
churches,  the  reader  may  consult  Eutychius. 
{Annals.)  and  Epiphanius  (Ha-rcs.  IS},  It  was 
no  doubt  from  this  source  that  it  was  borrowed 
by  Mahomet,  who  in  his  Koran  (xi„  46)  say*, 
'  The  aik  rested  on  the  mountain  Al-Jndi.'  That 
name  was  probably  a  corruption  of  Giordi.  i.e. 
Gordhean  (the  designation  given  to  the  entiw 
range),  but  afterwards  applied  to  the  special  lo- 
cality where  the  aik  was  supposed  to  have  rested. 
This  is  on  a  mountain  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Jezirah  ibn  Omar  (the  ancient  Bezabde)  on  th# 
Tigris.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  was  a 
village  called  Karya  T/ea>/ii/>in,  i.  e.  the  Village 
of  the  Eighty— that  being  the  number  (aid  not 
eight)  saved  from  the  Mood  according  to  the  M<» 


nmmedan  belief.  The  historian  Elmacin  men- 
ions  that  the  emperor  Ihraclius  went  up,  and 
r  sited  his  as  'the  place  pf  the  ark.'  Here,  or  in 
ne  nei    hhourhood,  was  bnee  a  famous  NestOTfan 

mnkstt  iv,  4  the  Monastery  of  the  Aik.'  destroyed 
by  lig  tiling  in  \.n.  77<>.  The  credulous  Jew, 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  says  thai  a  mosque  was 

'"lilt  at    Mount  .ludi.  '  of  the   remains  of  the  aik,' 

by  the  Khalif  Omar.  Macdonald  Kinneir.  In 
ilefterihin  •  Ms  journey  from  Jetirah  along  the  left 
bank  of  tie  Tigris  to  NahrVan,  say*;.  '  We  had  a 

chain  of  mountains  running  parallel  with  the 
road  on  t;  e    le.t  liand       Tins  range    i<  Called  thr 

•luda  Dag  (»'.  p..  mountain)  by  the  Turks,  and  one 
of  the  inhabitant*  of  Nahr  Van  assured  me  that 
he  had  frequently  seen  tin-  reniams  of  N  >al  <aik 
obi  *.  lofty  |H-ak    behind    that   villa  imp. 

Rich's    Kurdistan,  vol,  ii.   p.   I'M.)     A    French 
tavunf,   Eugene  Iiu.   who   lately   visited  I 
part*,  says  the  Mohammedan  den  ishas  ^till  main- 
tain her?  a  perpetually  burning  lamp  in  as 


tory.  (Revue  Frctnpaise,  vol.  xii. ;  or  the  Semew 
of  October  %  I  839.) 

After  the  disappearance  of  the  Nestorian  m<> 
nastery,  the  tradition  which  fixed  the  site  of  th* 
ark  on  Mount  Judi  appears  to  have  declined  in 
credit,  or  been  chiefly  confined  to  Mahometans. 
and  (rave  place  (at  hast  among  the  Christians  of 
the  West  to  thai  which  now  obtains,  and  accord- 
in  r  to  which  the  aik  rested  on  a  greal  mountain 
in  the  nyrth  of  Armenia— to  which  (so  strongly 
did  the  idea  take  hold  of  the  popular  beh>f)  was 

in  course  of  time,  given  the  very  name  of  Ararat, 
as  if  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  thai  it  w.»« 
the  Ararat  of  Scripture.  We  have  seen,  howevea 
that  in  the  Bible  Ararat  i  •  now  i  re  t  .■  name  «•/ 
a  monntafn,  and  by  the  native  Armenians  the 
mountain  in  question  was  never  so  designated  ;  »t 
is  by  them  called  MAcit%  and  by  the  Tuibn 
A<!hur-<:  l  The  Heavy  or  Greal   M 

i. I'll.'  The  I  N/ovrni  and  Jerome  indeetl,  n-tuhw 
Ar.uat    bj  '  Armenia,'    but   they  do    not  iv*il>vu 
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larize  any  one  mountain.     Still  there  is  no  doubt 

of  the  antiquity  of  the  tradition  of  this  being  (as 
it  is  sometimes  termed)  the  '  Mother  of  the  World.' 
The  Persians  call  it  Kuhi  Nuch,  '  Noah's  Moun- 
tain.' The  Armenian  etymology  of  the  name  of 
the  city  of  Nakhchevan  (which  lies  east  of  it)  is 
<aid  to  be  '  first  place  of  descent  or  lodging,' 
iieing  regarded  as  the  place  where  Noah  resided 
after  descending  from  the  mount.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Joseph  us  under  a  Greek  name  of  si- 
milar import,  viz.  5A7roj8aT7jptov,  and  by  Ptolemy 
as  Naxuatid. 

The  mountain  thus  known  to  Europeans  as 
Ararat  consists  of  two  immense  conical  eleva- 
tions (one  peak  considerably  lower  than  the  other), 
towering  in  massive  and  majestic  grandeur  from 
the  valley  of  the  Aras,  the  ancient  Araxes  Smith 
und  Dwight  give  its  position  N.  57°  W.  of 
Nakhchevan,  and  S.  25  J  VV.  of  Erivan  (Re- 
searches in  Armenia,  p.  267)  ;  and  remark,  in 
describing  it  before  the  recent  earthquake,  that  in 
no  part  of  the  world  had  they  seen  any  mountain 
whose  imposing  appearance  could  plead  half  so 
jjowerfully  as  this  a  claim  to  the  honour  of  having 
once  been  the  stepping-stone  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  '  It  appeared,'  says  Ker 
Porter,  '  as  if  the  hugest  mountains  of  the  world 
had  been  piled  upon  each  other  to  form  this  one 
sublime  immensity  of  earth  and  rocks  and  snow. 
The  icy  peaks  of  its  double  heads  rose  majesti- 
cally into  the  clear  and  cloudless  heavens;  the 
sun  blazed  bright  upon  them,  and  the  reflection 
sent  forth  a  dazzling  radiance  equal  to  other  suns. 
My  eye,  not  able  to  rest  for  any  length  of  time 
upon  the  blinding  glory  of  its  summits,  wandered 
down  the  apparently  interminable  sides,  till  I 
could  no  longer  trace  their  vast  lines  in  the  mists 
of  the  horizon  ;  when  an  irrepressible  impulse  im- 
mediately carrying  my  eye  upwards,  again  re- 
lixed  my  gaze  upon  the  awful  glare  of  Ararat.' 
To  the  same  effect  Morier  writes  : — *  Nothing  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  its  shape,  more  aw  fid  than 
its  height.  All  the  surrounding  mountain..;  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  to  it.  It  is 
perfect  in  all  its  parts  ;  no  hard  rugged  feature, 
no  unnatural  prominences,  everything  is  in  har- 
mony, and  all  combines  to  render  it  one  of  the 
*iblimest  objects  in  nature.' 

Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  reach  the 
top  of  Ararat,  but  i'ew  persons  had  got  beyond  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  French  traveller 
Tournefort,  in  the  year  1700,  long  persevered  in 
the  face  of  many  difficulties,  but  was  foiled  in  the 
end.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  the 
Pasha  of  Bayazeed  undertook  the  ascent  with  no 
letter  success.  The  honour  was  reserved  to  a 
German,  Dr.  Parrot,  in  the  employment  of  Rus- 
sia, who,  in  his  Reise  zum  Ararat  (Journey  to 
Ararat)  gives  the  following  particulars  : — '  The 
summit  of  the  Great  Ararat  is  in  39°  42'  north 
lat.,  and  01J55'  east  long,  from  Ferro.  Its  per- 
oendicular  height  is  16,254  Paris  feet  above  the 
level  of 'the  sea,  and  13,350  above  the  plain  of  the 
Araxes.  The  Little  Ararat  is  12,2S4  Paris  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  9561  above  the  plain  of  the 
Araxes.'  After  he  and  his  party  had  failed  in 
two  attempts  to  ascend,  the  third  was  successful, 
Mid  on  the  27th  Sep'emher  (o.  s.),  1S29,  they 
«tood  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Ararat.  It.  was 
&  slightly  convex,  almost  circular  platform,  about 
KM)  P*ms  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  eternal 


ice,  unbroken  by  a  rock  or  stone  ou  account  of 
the  immense  distances,  nothing  could  be  seen 
distinctly.  The  mountain  was,  it  is  said,  after- 
wards ascended  by  a  Mr.  Antonomoff,  but  th* 
fact  both  of  his  and  Parrot's  having  reached  the 
top  is  stoutly  denied  by  the  natives,  and  especially 
by  the  inmates  of  the  neighbouring  convent  of 
Echmiadzin,  who  have  a  firm  persuasion  that  in 
order  to  preserve  the  ark  no  one  is  permitted  10 
approach  it.  This  is  based  on  the  tradition  that 
a  monk,  who  once  made  the  attempt,  was,  when 
asleep  from  exhaustion,  unconsciously  carried 
down  to  the  point  whence  he  had  started ;  but  at 
last,  as  the  reward  of  his  fruitless  exertions,  an 
angel  was  sent  to  him  with  a  piece  of  the  ark-, 
which  is  preserved  as  the  most  valuable  relic  ito 
the  cathedral  of  Echmiadzin. 

Since  the  memorable  ascent  of  Dr.  Parrot, 
Ararat  has  been  the  scene  of  a  fearful  calamity. 
An  earthquake,  which  in  a  few  moments  changed 
the  entire  aspect  of  the  country,  commenced  on 
the  20th  of  June  (o.  s.),  1-  10,  and  continued,  at 
intervals,  until  the  1st  of  September.  Traces  of 
fissures  and  landslips  have  been  left,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  which  the  eye  of  the  scientific 
observer  will  recognise  after  many  ages.  The 
destruction  of  houses  and  other  property  in  a  wide 
tract  of  country  around  was  very  great ;  fortu- 
nately, the  earthquake  having  happened  during 
the  day,  the  loss  of  lives  did  not  exceed  fifty. 
The  scene  of  greatest  devastation  was  in  tlm 
narrow  valley  of  Akorhi,  where  the  masses  of 
rock,  ice,  and  snow,  detached  from  the  summit  of 
Ararat  and  its' lateral  points,  were  thrown  at  one 
single  bound  from  a  height  of  6000  feet  to  th« 
bottom  of  the  valley,  where  they  lay  scattered 
over  an  extent  of  several  miles.  (^See  Major 
Voskoboinikof's  Report,  in  the  Atheneeum  for 
1841,  p.  157).— N.  M. 

ARAUNAH  (i"i:™.),  or  Ornan  (|^«), 
a  man  of  the  Jebusite  nation,  which  possessed 
Jerusalem  before  it  was  taken  by  the  Israelites 
His  threshing-floor  was  on  Mount  Moriah  ;  and 
when  he  understood  that  it  was  required  fof  the 
site  of  the  Temple,  he  liberally  offered  the  ground 
to  David  as  a  free  gift ;  but  the  king  insisted 
on  paying  the  full  value  for  it  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18  ; 
1  Chron.  xxi.  18). 

ARBA.     [Hebron.] 

ARBELA.     [Beth-Arbel.] 

ARCE,  or  Arke,  by  change  of  pronunciatioe 
Rekem  ;  the  same  as  Petra,the  capital  of  Arabw 
Petraea    [Petra.]. 

ARCH.  Arches  with  •vaulted  chambers  and 
domed  temples  figure  so  conspicuously  in  mo- 
dern Oriental  architecture,  that,  if  the  arch  did 
not  exist  among  the  ancient  Jews,  their  towns 
apd  houses  could  not  possibly  have  offered  even 
a  faint,  resemblance  to  those  which  now  exist; 
and  this  beijig  the  case,  a  great  part  of  the  ana- 
logical illustrations  of  Scripture  which  modern 
travellers  and  Biblical  illustrators  have  obtained 
from  this  source  must  needs  fall  to  the  ground. 
It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  ascertain  whether 
the  arch  did  or  did  not  exist  in  those  remote 
times  to  which  most  of  the  history  of  at  least  the 
Old  Testament,  belongs.  NoVhing  against,  its 
existence  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  no 
word  signifying  an  arch  can  be  found  m  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  (for  the  word  so  rendered  is 
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Reek,  xl  lb,  has  not  that  meaning).  The  archi- 
tectural notices  in  the  Bible  are  necessarily  few 
and  general  ;  and  we  have  af  this  day  histories 
and  other  books,  larger  than  the  sacred  volume, 
in  which  no  such  word  as  '  arch '  occurs.  There 
is  certainly  no  absolute  proof  that  the  Israelites 
employed  arches  in  their  buildings ;  but  if  it  can 
lie  shown  that  arches  existed  in  Egypt  at  a  very 
early  period,  we  may  safely  infer  that  so  useful 
an  invention  could  not  have  been  unknown  in 
Palestine. 


Until  within  these  few  years  it  was  common  to 
ascribe  a  comparatively  late  origin  to  the  arch ; 
but  circumstances  have  come  to  light  one  after 
another,  tending  to  throw  the  date  more  and  more 
backward,  until  at  length  it  6eems  to  be  admitted 
that  in  Egypt  the  arch  already  existed  in  the 
time  of  Joseph.  The  observations  of  Rosellini 
and  of  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  led  them  irresistibly 
to  this  conclusion,  which  lias  also  been  recently 
adopted  by  Mr.  Cockerell  (Lect.  iii.,  in  Athen&um 
for  Jan.  28,  IS  13  ,  and  other  architects. 

If  is  shown  by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  that",  the 
arch  existed  in  brick  in  the  reign  of  Amenoph  I., 
as'eaiiy  as  u.-  1540;  and  in  stone  in  the  time 
of  die  second  Psamaticus,  b.c.  (500.  This  evi- 
dence is  derived  from  the  ascertained  date  of 
arches  now  actually  existing;  but  the  painting* 
at  Beni-IIassan  afford  ground  for  the  conclusion 
that  vaulted  buildings  wen*  constructed  in  Egypt 

as  early  as  the  reign  of  Osirtasen  I.,  who  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  contemporary  with  Joseph. 
Indeed,  although   the  evidence  from   beta  does 

not  ascend  beyond  this,  the  evidence  from 
analogy  and  probability  cat!  be  carried  back 
Irv about  b.c.  2020  (Wilkinson's  '>"•  Egyptian*! 
li.  llfi;   iii.  316).      Sir  J.  (i.  \\ 'ilkinson  iUggCSti 

the  rjrobabflity  that  the  arch  owed  its  invention 
tot  e  small  quantity  of  wood  ih  Rgypt,  and  the 
consequent  expense  of  roofing  with  timber.  TIip 
proofs  may  be  thus  at  ranged  in  chronological 
•rler  :  — 

The  evidence  that    archm    were   known    in  the 


time  of  the  first  Osirtasen   is  derived   from   the 
drawings  at  Beni-Kassan  (Wilkinson,  ii.  117). 

In  the  secluded  valley  of  Dayr  el  Medeeneh, 
at  Thebes,  are  several  tombs  of  the  early  date  of 
Amenoph  I.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  one  whose  crude  brick  roof  and  niche, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  same  Pharaoh,  prove  the 
existence  of  the  arch  at  the  remote  period  of 
b.c.  1510  (Wilkinson,  Topograph})  of  Thebet, 
p.  81).  Another  tomb  of  similar  construction 
bears  the  ovals  of  Thothmes  III.,  who  reigned 
about,  the  time  of  the  Exode  (Anc.  Egyptians,, 
iii.  319).  At  Thebes  there  is  also  a  brick  arch 
bearing  the  name  of  this  king  (Hoskins,  Travel/ 
in  Kthiopia). 

To  the  same  period  and  dynasty  (the  18th) 
belong  the  vaulted  chambers  and  arched  door- 
ways (see  cut,  tig.  4)  which  yet  remain  in  the 
crude  brick  pyramids  at  Thebes  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egyptians,  iii.  317). 

In  ancient  Egyptian  houses  it  appears  that  t\vt 
roofs  were  often  vaulted,  and  built,  like  the  rest 
of  the  house,  of  crude  brick ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  some  of  the  chambers  in  the  pa- 
vilion of  Ramoses  III.  (about  b.c.  1243),  at 
Medeenet  Haboo,  were  arched  with  stone,  sine* 
the  devices  in  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  show 
that  the  fallen  roofs  had  this  form  (see  cut 
rig.  3).  ' 

The  most  ancient  actually  existing  arches  of 
stone  occur  at  Memphis,  near  the  modern  village 
of  Saqqara.  Here  there  is  a  tomb  with  two  large 
Vaulted  chambers,  whose  roofs  display  in  every 
part  the  name  and  sculptures  of  Psamaticus  II. 
(about  b.c.  600).  The  chambers  are  cut  in  the 
limestone  rock,  and  this  being  of  a  friable  nature 
the  roof  is  secured  by  being,  as  it  were,  lined  wita 
an  arch,  like  our  modern  tunnels. 
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To  about  the  same  period — that  of  the  laav 
dynasty  I te fore  the  Reman  invasion  belong  (fat1 
remarkable  doorwaj  ■  of  the  enclosures  surround  - 
in;  the  tombs    in    the    Aaeaseef,    w  bi-li    ate   com- 

posed  of  tiro  or  more  concentric  wmtciralei  of 

brick   (li.;.  2)    (Wilkinson,  .inc.  Egyptum*  iii. 

Although  thf  oldest  $to*§  arch  erhose  age  has 
bean  positively  aaoetiained  di>-s  not  date  earlier 
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th*n  the  time  of  Psamaticus,  we  cannot  suppose 
dial  the  use  of  stone  was  not  adopteil  by  the 
Egyptians  lor  that  style  ol'  building  previous  to 
ins  reign.,  even  if  the  arches  in  the  pyramids  in 
Et  liopia  should  prove  not  to  he  anterior  to  the 
same  era.  '  Nor  docs  the  absence  of  the  arch  in 
temples  and  other  large  buildings  excite  our  sur- 
prise, when  we  consider  the  style  of  Egyptian  mo- 
numents ;  and  no  one  who  understands  the  cha- 
racter of  their  architecture  could  wish  for  its 
introduction.  In  some  of  the  small  temples  of 
the  Oasis  the  Romans  attempted  this  innova- 
tion, but  the  appearance  of  the  chambers  so  con- 
structed fails  to  please  ;  and  the  whimsical  ca- 
price of  Oshei  (about  a.c.  13^5),  also  introduced 
an  imitation  of  the  arch  in  a  temple  at  Abydus. 
In  this  building  the  roof  is  formed  of  single 
blocks  of  stone,  reaching  from  one  architrave  to 
the  other,  whioii,  instead  of  being  placed  in  the 
usual  manner,  stand  upon  their  edges,  in  order 
U>  allow  room  for  hollowing  out  an  arch  in  their 
thickness  ;  but  it  has  the  effect  of  inconsistency, 


without  the  plea  of  advantage  or  utility.'  Ano- 
ther imitation  of  the  arch  occurs  in  a  building 
at  Thebes,  constructed  in  the  style  of  a  tomb. 
The  chambers  lie  under  a  friable  rock,  and  are 
oased  with  masonry,  to  prevent  the  fall  of  its 
crumbling  stone;  but,  instead  of  being  roofed  on 
rite  principle  of  lite  arch,  they  are  covered  with  a 
number  of  large  blocks,  placed  horizontally,  one 
projecting  beyond  that  immediately  below  it,  till 
the  uppermost  two  meet  in  the  centre,  the  interior 
angles  being  afterwards  rounded  off  to  form  the 
appearance  of  a  vault  (fig,  1).  The  date  of  this 
building  is  about  n.c.  1500,  and  consequently 
many  years  after  the  Egyptians  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  art.  of  vaulting  (Wilkinson, 
Atic.  Egyptians,  ii.  321). 

Tims  as  the  temple  architecture  of  the  Egyptians 
did  not  admit  of  arches,  and  as  the  temples  are 
•thnost  the  only  buildi/tr/s  that  remain,  it  is  not 
strange  that  arches  have  not  oftener  been  found. 
The  evidence  offered  by  the  paintings,  the  tombs, 
auid  the  pyramids  is  conclusive  for  the  existence 
and  antiquity  of  arches  and  vaults  of  brick  and 
atone  ;  and  if  any  remains  of  houses  and  palaces 
had  now  existed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  arch 
would  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  We 
observe  that  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  in  portraying 
en  Egyptian  mansion  (Auc.  Egyptians,  ii.  131  J, 
makes  the  grand  entrance  an  archway. 

After  this  it  seems  unreasonable  to  doubt  that 
the  arch  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  also,  and  was 
tOi ployed  in  their  buildings.  Palestine  was  in- 
deed nelter  wooded  than  Egypt;  but  still  that 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  wood  suitable  for  build- 
ing and  fur  fOO&  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  large 
importations  of  timber  from  the  forests  of  Lebanon 
were  necessary  (2  Sain.  vii.  2,  7  ;  1  Kings  v.  6; 
I  Chron.  :.\ii.  4;  2  Chron.  ii.  3;  Ezra  iii.  7; 
Cant.  i.  17),  and  thai  this  imported  timber, 
although  of  no  very  high  quality,  was  held  in 
ifrv.it  estimation. 


ARCHELAUS,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 

his  successor  in  lduma'a,  Juffiea,  and  Samaria 
(Matt.  ii.  22)  [Hkrouian  Family]. 

ARCHERY.     [Arms.] 

ARCHIPPUS  {'Apxnrnos),  a  Christian  m» 
nister,  whom  St.  Paul  calls  his  'fellow-soldier,' 
in  Philem.  2,  and  whom  he  exhorts  to  renewed 
activity  in  Col.  iv.  17-.  From  the  latter  refer- 
ence it  would  seem  that  Archippus  had  exercise! 
the  ofhee  of  Evangelist  a  sometimes  at  Ephesua, 
sometimes  elsewhere;  and  that  he  finally  resided 
at  Colosse,  and  there  discharged  the  office  of  pre- 
siding presbyter  or  bishop  when  St.  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Colossian  church.  The  exhortation  given 
to  him  in  this  Epistle  has,  without  sufficient 
grounds,  been  construed  into  a  rebuke  for  past 
negligence. 

ARCHISYNAGOGUS  (Gr.  &pXi<rovdywyos, 
called  also  dpXwv  t?is  avvayooyrjs  (Luke  viil. 
41),  and  simply  apXcou  (Matv.  ix.  18};  Heb. 
nD33n  k^iO,  chief  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue). 
In  large  synagogues  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
college  or  council  of  elders  (D"OpT  =  irpscrlSi/- 
repoi,  Luke  vii.  3)  to  whom  the  care  of  the  syna- 
gogue and  the  discipline  of  the  congregation  wer« 
committed,  and  to  all  of  whom  this  title  was 
applied  (Mark  v.  22;  Acts  xiii.  15;  xviii.  8, 
compared  with  v.  17).  Their  duties  were  to  pre- 
side in  the  public  services,  to  diiect  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  addresses  to  the  congregation 
(Vitringa,  De  Synagoga  Vetere,  lib.  3,  part  i.  c. 
7;  comp.  Acts  xiii.  15),  to  superintend*  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms  (Vitr.  c.  13),  and  to  punish 
transgressors  either  by  scourging  (Vitr.  c.  11; 
compare  Matt.  x.  17;  xxiii.  31;  Acts  xxii.  19) 
or  by  excommunication  (Vitr.  c.  9).  In  a  more 
restricted  sense  the  title  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  president  of  this  council,  whose  office,  ac- 
cording toGrot\u>  (Air/iotationcs  i/i  Mait.  ix.  Ps  ; 
Luc.  xiii.  14)  and  many  other  writers,  was  dif- 
f«  rent  from  and  superior  to  that  of  the  elders  in 
general.  Vitiinga  (p.  586),  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  there  was  no  such  distinction  of 
office,  and  that  the  title  thus  applied  merely  de- 
signates the  presiding  elder,  who  acted  on  behalf 
of  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole. — F.  W.  G. 

ARCHITECTURE.  It  was  formerly  com- 
mon to  claim  for  the  Hebiews  the  invention  of 
scientific  architecture;  and  to  allege  that  clas- 
sical antiquity  was  indebted  to  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  for  the  principles  and  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  art.  A  statement  so  strange,  and  even 
preposterous,  would  scarcely  seem  to  demand 
attention  at  the  present  day  ;  but  as  it  is  still 
occasionally  reproduced,  and  as  some  respectable 
old  authorities  can  be  cited  in  its  favour,  it  can- 
not be  passed  altogether  in  silence.  The  question 
belongs  properly,  however,  to  another  head 
[Temple].  It  may  here  suffice  to  lemark  thai 
temples  previously  existed  in  Egypt,  Ba.hy1on, 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  from  which  the  classical 
ancients  were  far  more  likely  to  borrow  the  ideas 
which  they  embodied  in  new  and  beautiful  com- 
binations of  their  own.  But  there  are  few  notions, 
however  untenable,  which  have  not  some  apparent 
foundation  in  fact.  So  in  the  present  case,  r* 
is  shown,  first,  that  a  resemblance  of  plan  aini 
detail  can  be  traced  between  certain  heathen  tem- 
ples and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and,  secondly, 
it  is  alleged  that  thi*  could  not  l>e  owing  to  imtti- 
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iioo  in  tli"  latter,  because  the  tabernacle  (of  wliich 
the  Temple  wa'j  a  s;>rt  of  imitation  J  was  a  divine 
suggestion,  being  framed  according  to  a  pattern 
shown  to  Moses  on  the  Mount  (Exod.  xxv.  40). 
This  is  the  sole  ground  on  which  the  claim  made 
tor  the  Hehrew  architecture  can  he  rested.  But 
'a  pattern  '  is  not  necessarily  or  probably  a  new 
thing;  in  the  usual  sens*  it  is  almost  always  a 
new  eomhination  or  adaptation  of  existing  mate- 
rials. And  it  may  be  shown,  not  only  from  his- 
torical probability,  hut  from  actual  examples 
j  Art*],  that  nothing  more  than  this  is  here  to  he 
understood — nothing  more  than  that  Moses  was 
instructed  how  l>ost  to  apply  the  materials  of 
existing  sacred  architecture  (more  especially  that 
of  Egypt)  to  the  ohject  in  view.  The  pattern 
was  necessary  to  make  him  understand  how  this 
application  was  to  he  made,  and  to  render  it  clear 
to  him  what  parts  of  existing  structures  should  be 
rejected  or  retained.  Indeed,  this  is  proved  by 
•J»e  Scripture  itself;  for  David,  in  his  charge  to 
8oh  moH  concerning  the  Temple,  says  'All  this 
the  Lad  made  me  understand  in  writing  by  his 
hand  upon  me,  even  all  the  works  of  this  pattern  ' 
(1  C  run  xxviii.  19).  Now,  whatever  be  the 
meaning  of  this  fand  the  authorized  translation 
is  purposely  retained),  it  must  mean  nearly  the 
lame  thing  as  in  the  parallel  passage  respecting 
the  tabernacle.  Yet  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted 
tJi.it  the  Temple,  of  which  tins  is  said,  was  an  ap- 
plication and  extension  of  ideas  already  existing 
in  the  tabernacle.  This  text,  therefore,  must  not 
l>e  taken  in  the  sense  of  complete  origination. 
And  if  we  are  forbidden  to  understand  the  terms 
*s  proving  the  complete  originality  of  *he 
Temple,  by  what  rule  of  Scripture  interpretation 
are  we  compelled  to  understand  precisely  similar 
terms  as  ptoving  the  complete  originality  of  the 
tabernacle  ? 

Mr.  Cockeiell,  in  one  of  his  recent  *  Lectures' 
(Atkeneeum,  Jan  21,  lSi:j),  strongly  upholds 
those  h  g!)  claims  of  Jewish  architecture  which 
h  1 1  Biblical  scholars  nnwsidmit  to  be  untenable, 
and  which  sound  historians  and  antiquarians  have 
long  repudiated.  If  has  therefore  been  deemed 
necessary  thus  particularly  to  refer  to  the  matter, 
lt*st  the  authority  of  a  high  name  in  architec- 
ture should  tend  to  revive  pretensions  which  had 
almost  become  obsolete.  Yet  even  Mr.  Cbck- 
weii  eiideavnins  to  correct  one  'common  error' 
dn  the  subject,  which,  he  States,  IS  "the  attempt 
to  trace  this  resemblance  in  the  styles  or  the 
fcrthograijhic  figure  of  the  parts  and  orders — 
the  mere  vesture  'of  the  scheme  \  and  the  failure 
in  straining  the  texts  and  examples  (Corinthian 

or  Doric)   to  a   perfect  correspondence 

but  the  comparison  of  the  plans  makes  the  taber- 
nacle the  type  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  tempV,' 
Ac. 

There  has  never  in  Pad  been  any  people  for  whom 
a  j  ciuli.ir  style  of  architecture  could  with  less  pro- 
bability be  claimed  than  for  Hie  Israelites.  On 
leaving  Kgypt  they  could  only  be  acquainted 
with  Kgypthm  .lit.  On  entering  Canaan  they 
■ec*s*ari  I  j  occupied  the  buildings  of  which  they 
sad  rltf{M>9sessed  the  previous  inhabitants;  and 
the  succeeding  getiemttoni  would  naturally  erect 
sin  h  bud  ling-  as  the  country  previtMisly  con- 
tut  ied.      The  architecture    Of  P. destine,    and    at 

is>  h.Hveu  nally  dint  of  the  Je**.  had  liouhtlesi  it» 
»«r.i  okaradsy istica,  by  which  i*  wiu  luiu*!  i.<  the 


climate  and  condition  of  the  country  ;  an  1  :n  the 
course  of  time  many  improvements  would  no 
doubt  arise  from  the  causes  which  usually  operate 
in  producing  change  in  any  practical  art.  From 
the  want  of  historical  data  and  from  the  total 
absence  of  architectural  remains,  the  degree  in 
which  these  causes  operated  in  imparting  a  pe- 
culiar character  to  the  Jewish  architecture  cannot 
now  be  determined  ;  for  the  oldest  ruins  in  thu 
country  do  not  ascend  beyond  the  period  of  the 
Roman  domination.  It  does,  however, seem  proba- 
ble that  among  the  Hebrews  architecture  was  al- 
ways kept  within  the  limits  of  a  mechanical  craft, 
and  never  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  ait.  Their  usual 
dwelling-houses  differed  little  from  those  of  other 
Eastern  nations,  and  we  nowheie  rind  anything  in- 
dicative of  exterior  embellishment.  Splendid  edi- 
fices, such  as  the  palace  of  David  and  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  were  completed  by  "the  assistance 
of  Phoenician  artists  (2  Sam.  v.  11;  1  Kings 
v.  6,  18;  1  Chron.  xiv.  1).  After  the  Baby- 
lonish exile,  the  assistance  of  such  foreigners 
was  likewise  resorted  to  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  (Ezra  id.  7).  From  the  time  of  tb*$ 
Maccabrean  dynasty,  the  Gieek  taste  began  t« 
gain  ground,  especially  under  the  Heiodian 
princes  (who  seem  to  hue  been  possessed  with  a 
sort  of  mania  Pol  building),  and  was  shown  in  fh-n 
Structure Sjand  etnbelli  hment.  of  many  towf.<, 
baths,  colonnades,  theatres  and  castles  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xv.  8.  1  ;  xv.  19.  1  ;  xv.  10.  3  ;  De  Bell. 
Jud.  i.  4.  1).  The  Phoenician  style,  which  seems 
to  have  had  some  affinity  with  the  Egyptian,  waj 
not,  however,  supeiseded  by  ihe  Giecian;  and 
even  as  late  as  the  Mishria (Bava  BathttMj^tCi. 
6),  we  read  of  Tyri  in  windows,  Tyrian  porrlw*, 
&c.  [HousbJ. 

Willi  regard  to  the  instruments  used  by  buih;- 
ers  —  besides  the  more  common,  such  as  the  axe, 
saw,  &c.  we  find  incidental  mention  of  the 
HJiriD  or  compass,  the  "?pK  or  plumb-line  (Amos 
vii.  7),  the  \\)  or  m- -asurin  ;-!ine  (see  the  several 
words).  W  iner's  Biblisches  Rcalw'&rterbucJ^.  art. 
Oiiukunst  ;'  Steigletz's  G'esckicht  der  Baufotftst 
der  Alton,  1792;  Hirt"s  Gesch.  des  Bank,  bex 
der  y\l(>:n;  Schmidt's  Itibl.  Mathetnaticus i 
Bellermanu's  Handbuch,  die. 

AROHITRICL1NUS  {'ApXirpiK\ivos,  mast* 
of  the  triclinium,  or  dinnei-hed — Accubatiok\ 
very  properly  rendered  in  John  ii.  8,  9,  '  ma--ter 
of  the  feast,'  equivalent  to  the  Roman  MayUttr 
Convwsil.  The  Greeks  also  den  a  ted  fhe  sum« 
social  officer  by  the  title  of  Spnip-utarc/i  ((rvpwo- 
criapxos')-  He  was  not'  the  giver  of  the  feast,  but 
one  of  the1  guests  specially  eh.  sen  to  direct  tint 
entertainment,  and  promote  harmony  and  good 
fellowship  among  (  ny.  In  Hie  apocryphal 

Kcclesiasttcus (\xx*.  1.''  -of  this  officer 

anions  tie  Jews  an-  in. lira  cd.  lie  is  tl.ete,  Imw- 
ever,  called  iiyov/Afvos  :  -  *  If  th.-u  he  made  the 
master  [of  a  feast},  lift  not  thyself  tip,  but  b* 
among  them  as  ont     i  .  fake  diligent  care 

for  ti  em,  and  so  -.it  down  :  and  when  thou  hu*t 

done    all    thy    ofii   ••.  take    thy    place,    that     th*   i 

mayesi  be  merry  with  them.  sjivt  ■  cro\»i 

for  thy  well  ordei mg  of  Ihe  fi 

ARKOP  UdS.  an  An  In  red  form  of  rhn 
origin**]  words  (i,  "A/.-f <->\  rdyos),  Bignil'vrr.c,  in 
reference  to  place,  \I  i  *  Hill,  but,  in  n  hnr.cr  k> 
persons,  the  Council  which  was  he'd  on  da*  hi)!. 
The  <  <>iini  il  va  al«a  ■•   in  •     I  .'.  '  V(iV  r4*>-w 
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BouK'f]  (or  r,  fSou\T)  rj  ev  'Ape/w  irdyof).  the  Coun- 
cil on  Mars  Hill  ;  sometimes  7)  iivu)-  /3ov\7),  the 
Upper  Council,  from  the  elevated  position  where 
it  was  held ;  and  sometimes  simply,  hut  empha- 
tically, ?i  /3ouA.7],  file  Council;  hut  it  retained,  till 
a  late  period,  the  original  designation  of  Mare 
Hill,  being  railed  by  the  Latins  Scopulus  Martis, 
Curia  Martis  (Juvenal,  Sat.  ix.  101),  and  still 
more  literally,  Areum  Judicium  (Tacit.  Annal. 
ii.  55).  The  place  and  the  Council  are  topics 
of  interest  to  the  Biblical  student,  chiefly  from 
their  being  the  scene  of  the  interesting  narrative 
and  sublime  discourse  found  in  Acts  xvii.,  where 
it  appears  that  the  apostle  Paul,  feeling  himself 
moved,  by  the  evidences  of  idolatry  with  which 
tiie  city  of  Athens  was  crowded,  to  preach  Jesus 
and  the  resurrection,  both  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues and  in  the  market-place,  was  set  upon  by 
certain  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers,  and 
led  to  the  Areopagus,  in  order  that  they  might 
learn  from  him  the  meaning  and  design  of 
his  new  doctrine.  Whether  or  not  the  Apostle 
was  criminally  arraigned,  as  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods,  before  the  tribunal  which  held  its 
sittings  on  the  hill,  may  be  considered  as  unde- 
termined, though  the  balance  of  evidence  seems 
to  incline  to  the  affirmative.  Whichever  view  on 
this  point  is  adopted,  the  dignified,  temperate,  and 
high-minded  bearing  of  Paul  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  are  worthy 
of  high  admiration,  and  will  appear  the  more 
striking  the  more  the  associations  aie  known  and 
weighed  which  covered  and  surrounded  the  spot 
where  he  stood.  Nor  does  his  eloquent  discourse 
appear  to  have  been  without  good  effect;  fur 
though  some  mocked,  and  some  procrastinated, 
yet  others  believed,  among  whom  was  a  member 
of  the  Council,  '  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite.' who 
has  been  represented  as  the  first  bishop  of  Athens, 
and  is  said  to  have  written  books  on  the  '  Celes- 
tial Hierarchy  ;*  but  their  authenticity  is  ques- 
tioned. 

The  accompanying  plan  will  enable  the  reader 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  locality  in  which  the  Apostle 
stood,  and  to  conceive  in  some  measure  the  im- 
pressive ami  venerable  objects  with  which  he  was 
environed.  Nothing,  however,  but  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  city  in  the  days  of  its  pride,  com- 
prising some  details  of  the  several  temples,  porti- 
coes, and  schools  of  learning  which  crowded  on  his 
sight,  and  which,  whilst  they  taught  him  that  the 
city  was  'wholly  given  to  idolatry,'  impressed  him 
also  with  the  feeling  that  he  was  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  highest  civilization,  both  of  his  own 
age  and  of  the  ages  that  had  elapsed,  can  give  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  position  in  which 
Paul  was  placed,  or  of  the  lofty  and  prudent 
manner  in  which  he  acted.  The  history  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvii.  22)  states  that  the 
speaker  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars  Hill.  Having 
come  up  from  the  level  parts  of  the  city,  where 
the  markets  (there  were  two,  the  old  and  the  new) 
were,  he  would  probably  stand  with  his  face  to 
wards  the  north,  and  would  then  Ifave  imme- 
diately behind  him  the  long  walls  which  ran  down 
to  the  sea,  affording  protection  against,  a  foreign 
enemy.  Near  the  sea.  on  one  side,  was  the  har- 
bour of  Peincus  on  the  other  that  designated 
Phalerum,  with  their  crowded  arsenals,  their  busy 
vuikroeijt,  and  their  gallant  ships.  Not  far  oil'  in 
J  <:  ocean  lay  die  island  of  Salami-'  ennobled  for 
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ever  in  history  as  the  spot  near  which  Athenian 
valour  chastised  Asiatic  pride,  and  achieved  th» 
liberty  of  Greece.  The  apostle  had  only  to  turn 
towards  his  right  hand  to  catch  a  view  of  a  smaii 
but  celebrated  hill  rising  within  the  city  nea-- 
that  on  which  he  stood,  called  the  Pnyx,  where, 
standing  on  a  block  of  bare  stone,  Demosthenes 
and  other  distinguished  orators  had  addressed  ti* 
assembled  people  of  Athens,  swaying  that  arro- 
gant and  6ckle  democracy,  and  thereby  making 
Philip  of  Macedon  tremble,  or  woiking  g<xid  or 
ill  for  the  entire  civilized  world.  Immediately 
before  him  lay  tlte  crowded  city,  studded  in  everr 
part  with  memorials  sacred  to  religion  or  \m 
triotism,  and  exhibiting  the  highest  achievement* 
of  art.  On  his  left,  somewhat  beyond  the  walls, 
was  beheld  the  Academy,  with  its  proves  of  plait* 
and  olive-trees,  its  retired  walks  and  cooling  fouffc- 
tains,  its  altar  to  the  Muses,  its  statues  of  th« 
Graces,  its  temple  of  Minerva,  and  its  altars  to 
Prometheus,  to  Love,  anil  to  Hercules,  near 
which  Plato  hail  his  country-seat,  and  in  thr 
midst  of  which  he  had  taught,  as  well  as  hi? 
followers  a'ter  him.  But  the  most  impress  m> 
spectacle  lay  on  his  right  hand,  for  there,  on  tl*> 
small  and  precipitous  hill  named  the  Acro}K>)i\. 
were  clustered  together  monuments  of  the  highest 
art.  anil  memorials  of  the  national  religion,  such 
as  no  other  equal  spot  of  ground  has  ever  borne.  The 
Apostle's  eyes,  in  turning  to  the  right,  would  fall 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  eminence,  which  waf 
lure  (and  all  round)  covered  and  protected  by  a 
wall,  parts  of  which  were  so  ancient  as  to  be  of 
Cyclopean  origin.  The  western  side,  which  alon* 
gave  access  to  what,  from  its  original  destination 
may  be  termed  the  fort,  was,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  adorned  with  a  splendid  High? 
of  steps,  and  the  beautiful  Propylaea,  with  its 
the  entrances  and  two  Hanking  temples,  con- 
structed by  Mnesicles  of  Pentelican  marble, 
at   a  cost  of  20 12  talents.     In   the  times  of  rhs 
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Roman  emperors  there  stood  before  the  Propylaea 
equestrian  statues  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa.    On 


the  southern  wing  of  the  Propylaea  was  a  temple 
of  Wingless  Victory  ;  on  the  northern,  a  Pina- 
cothcca,  or  picture  gallery.  On  the  highest  part 
<jf  the  platform  of  the  Acropolis,  not  move  than 
300  feet  from  the  entrance-buildings  just  de 
scribed,  stood  (and  yet  stands^  though  shattered 
and  mutilated)  .the  Parthenon,  justly  celebrated 
throughout  the  world,  erected  of  white  Pentelican 
marble,  under  the  direction  of  Callicrates,  Ictinus, 
and  Carpion,  and  adorned  with  the  finest  sculp- 
tures from  the  hand  of  Phidias.  Northward  from 
the  Parthenon  was  the  Erechtheum,  a  compound 
building,  which  contained  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Polias,  the  proper  Erechtheum  (called  also  the 
Cecropium),  and  the  Pandroseum.  This  sanc- 
tuary contained  the  holy  olive-tree  sacred  to  Mi- 
nerva, the  holy  salt-spring,  the  ancient  wooden 
image  of  Pallas,  &c,  and  was  the  scene  of  the 
oldest  and  most  venerated  ceremonies  and  recol- 
lections of  the  Athenians.  Between  the  Propylaea 
and  the  Erechtheum  was  placed  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Pallas  Promachos,  the  work  of 
Phidias,  which  towered  so  high  above  the  other 
•buildings,  that  the  plume  of  her  helmet  and  the 
point  of  her  spear  were  visible  on  the  sea  between 
Sunium  and  Athens.  Moreover,  the  Acropolis  was 
occupied  by  so  great  a  crowd  of  statues  and  mo- 
numents, that  the  account,  as  found  in  Pausanias, 
excites  the  reader's  wonder,  and  makes  it  difficult 
tor  him  to  understand  how  so  much  could  have 
been  crowded  into  a  space  which  extended  from 
the  south-east  coiner  to  the  south-west  only  1150 
feet,  whilst  its  greatest  breadth  did  not  exceed 
600  feet.  On  the  hill  itself  where  Paul  had  his 
station,  was,  at  the  eastern  end,  the  temple  of  the 
Furies,  and  other  national  and  commemorative 
edilices.  The  court-house  of  the  council,  which 
was  also  here,  was,  according  to  the  simplicity  of 
ancient  customs,  built  of  clay.  There  was  an  altar 
consecrated  by  Orestes  to  Athene  Areia.  In  the 
same  place  were  seen  two  silver  stones,  on  one  of 
which  stood  the^ccuser,  on  the  other,  the  accused. 
Near  them  stood  two  altars  erected  by  Epime- 
nides,  one  to  Insult  ("T0f)(u)s,  Cic.  Cunt mnvlice), 
the  other  to  Shamelessness  ('AvaiStLas,  Cic.  lm- 
oudeiit  ice). 

The  court  of  Areopagus  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  motft  honoured,  not  only  in  Athens,  but  in 
(be  whole  of  Greece,  and,  indeed,  in  the  ancient 
world.  Through  a  long  succession  of  ceuturies, 
k  preserved  its  existence  amid  changes  corre- 
snonding  with  those  which  the  state  underwent, 
Ml  at  least  the  age  of  the  ( Isssars  Taw  itu  .  I///,. 
"••  Vj,.     The  ancients  are  full  of  eulogies  on  it* 


value,  equity,  and  beneficial  influence ;  in  coo- 
sequence  of  which  qualities  it  was  held  in  so 
much  respect  that  even  fweign  states  sought  its 
verdict  in  difficult  cases.  Like  everything  hu- 
man, however,  it  was  liable  to  decline,  and,  after 
Greece  had  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Romw, 
retained  probably  little  of  its  ancient  character 
beyond  a  certain  dignity,  which  was  itself  cold 
and  barren  ;  and  however  successful  it  may  in 
earlier  times  have  been  in  coned iating  for  its  de- 
terminations the  approval  of  public  opinion,  th# 
historian  Tacitus  (tit  supra)  mentions  a  case  in 
which  it  was  charged  with  an  erroneoi&s,  if  not  a 
corrupt,  decision. 

The  origin  of  the  court  ascends  back  into  tin* 
darkest  mythical  period.  From  the  first  its  con- 
stitution was  essentially  aristocratic  ;  a  character 
whicH  to  some  extent  it  retained  even  after  the 
democratic  reforms  which  Sution  introduced  into 
the  Athenian  constitution.  By  his  appointment 
the  nine  archons  became  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  Areopagites,  provided  they  iad  well 
discharged  the  duties  of  their  atchonslnp,  were 
blameless  in  their  personal  conduct,  and  had 
undergone  a  satisfactory  examination.  Its  power 
and  jurisdiction  were  still  fujther  abridged  by 
Pericles,  through  his  instrument  Ephialtes.  Fol- 
lowing the  political  tendencies  of  the  state,  the 
Areopagus  became  in  process  of  time  less  and  less 
aristocratical,  and  paited  piecemeal  with  most  of 
its  important  functions.  First  its  political  power 
was  taken  away,  then  its -jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
murder,  and  even  its  moral  influence  gradually 
departed.  During  the  sway  of  the  Thirty*Tyrant« 
its  power,  or  rather  its  political  existence,  was  de- 
stroyed. On  their  overthrow  it  recovered  som* 
consideration,  and  the  oversight  of  the  execution 
of  the  laws  was  restored  to  it  by  an  express  de- 
cree. Isocrates  endeavoured  by  his  'Apeo-ira^ 
yniKbs  \6yos  to  revive  its  ancient  influence. 
The  precise  time  when  it  ceased  to  exist  can- 
not be  determined  ;  but  evidence  is  not  wanting 
to  show  that  in  later  periods  its  members  ceased 
to  be  uniformly  characterized  by  blameleioi 
morals. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  correct  summary  of  it* 
several  functions,  as  the  classic  writers  aie  not 
agreed  in  their  statements,  and  (lie  jurisdiction  j( 
the  court  varied,  as  has  been  seen,  with  limes  aiut 
circumstances.  They  have,  however,  been  di- 
vided into  six  geneial  classes  {llvul-Lncyc'.v- 
padie  von  Pauly,  in  roc.)  :  I.  Its  judicial  tunc- 
tion  •,  II.  Its  {Kjbtical  ;  III.  It*  police  function  : 
I\  .  Its  religious :  V.  Its  educational;  and  VI. 
(only  partially)  Its  financial.  In  relation  to  Uiesv 
functions,  such  details  only  can  be  given  beri  ••• 
bear  more  or  less  immediately  on  its  moid  and 
religious  influence,  and  may  serve  to  assist  tliv 
student  of  the  II"ly  Scriptures  in  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  lelation  in  which  the  subjecl 
stands  to  the  Gospel,  and  its  distinguished  mis- 
sionary', the  apostle  Paul. 

Passing  by  certain  functions,  such  as  acting 
as  a  court  of  appeal,  and  of  general  supervision, 
which  under  special  circumstonqes,  and  when 
empowered  by  the  people,  the  Areopagus  from 
time  to  time  discharged,  we  will  saj  a  few  words 
in  explanation  of  the  points  aheady  nam.  •., 
gi\  in.;  b  lea  restricted  ij  a<  e  I  those  which  -"ii- 
ceiu  its  moral  and  religious  influence.  Its  judi- 
cial  function    embraced    trials   fur  nuiruei   *i**i 
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manslaughter  (<p6uoj  Si/cat,  to,  (paving),  and  was 
the  oldest  and  most  peculiar  sphere  of  its  activity. 
The  indictment  was  brought  by  the  second  or 
king-archon  (&px<*>v  (3ao-i\evs),  whose  duties 
were  for  the  most  part  of  a  religious  nature. 
Then  followed  the  oath  of  both  parties,  accom- 
panied by  solemn  appeals  to  the  gods.  After 
.■his  the  accuser  and  the  accused  had  the  option 
iif  making  a  speech  (the  notion  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Areopagus  being  carried  on  in  the  darkness 
of  night  rests  on  no  sufficient  foundation),  which, 
however,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  free  from  all 
extraneous  matter  (e£a>  rod  irpa.yfxa.Tos),  as  well 
as  from  mere  rhetorical  ornaments.  After  the 
first  speech,  the  accused  was  permitted  to  go  into 
voiuntary  banishment,  if  he  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
i>ect  a  favourable  issue.  Theft,  poisoning,  wound- 
ing, incendiarism,  and  treason,  belonged  also  to 
this  department  of  jurisdiction  in  the  court  of  die 
Areopagus. 

Its  political  function  consisted  in  the  constant 
watch  which  it  kept,  over  the  legal  condition  of 
the  state,  acting  as  overseer  and  guardian  of  the 
laws  (eiria kotx ds  Kal  <pv\a£  roou  vofxcav). 

Its  [Kjlice  function  also  made  it.  a  protector  and 
upholder  of  the  institutions  and  laws.  In  this 
character  the  Areopagus  had  jurisdiction  over 
novelties  in  religion,  in  worship,  in  customs,  in 
everything  that  departed  from  the  traditionary 
and  established  usages  and  modes  of  thought 
\irat ploi\  vQfxijxoLs\  which  a  regard  to  their  ances- 
Tms  endeared  to  the  nation.  This  was  an  ancient 
and  w^ll -supported  sphere  of  activity.  The  mem- 
b.-rs  of  _tiie  court  had  a  right  to  take  oversight  of- 
festive  meetings  in  private  houses.  In  ancient 
tunes  they  fixed  the  number  of  the  guests,  and 
oVreimiied  the  style  of  the  entertainment.  If  a 
person  1  ad  no  obvious  means  of  subsisting,  or  was 
kno.vn  r,o  live  in  idleness,  he  was  liable  to  an 
action  before  the  Areopagus  ;  if  condemned  three 
fU!HN,  he  was  punished  with  ari/xia,  the  loss  of 
his  evil  rights.  In  later  times  the  court  pos- 
«*^>ed  the  right,  of  giving  permission  to  teachers 
!v philosophers  and  rhetoricians)  to  establish  them- 
selves  and  pursue  their  profession  in  the  city. 

li^  strictly  religious  jurisdiction  extended  itself 
over  the  public  creed,  worship,  and  sacrifices, 
embracing  generally  everything  which  could 
come  under  the  denomination  of  ra  lepd —sa- 
eved  things.  It  was  its  special  duty  to  see  that 
the  religion  of  the  state  was  kept  pure  from  all 
foreign  elements.  The  accusation  of  impiety 
i-fpa.$}\  owrejSe/as) — the  vagueness  of  which  ad- 
mitted almost  any  charge  connected  with  reli- 
gion* innovations — belonged  in  a  special  manner 
to  this  tribunal,  though  the  charge  was  in  some 
case*  heard  before  the  court,  of  the  Heliasta*. 
The  freethinking  ]X)et  Euripides  stood  in  fear 
«*f.  and  was  restrained  by,  the  Areopagus 
fEoseb.  Prep.  Evang.  vi.  14:  Bayle  s.  v. 
Enrip.\.  Its  proceeding  in  such  cases  was 
sometimes  rather  of  an  admonitory  than  punitive 
ctuiiractev. 

Not  less  influential  was  its  moral  and  educa- 
tional power.  Isoerates  speaks  of  the  care  which 
if  took  of  good  manners  and  good  order  (rr)s 
ilnotrixias,  (vra^las).  Quint ilian  relates  that  the 
An\»pagus  condemned  a  boy  for  plucking  out  the 
eyes  of  a  quail — a  proceeding  which  has  been 
both  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  (Penny 
i'pn/'tj'.  in  voc),  but  which   its  original  narrator 


approved,  assigning  no  insufficient  reason,  namely 
that  the  act  was  a  sign  of  a  cruel  disposition,  likely 
in  advanced  life  to  lead  to  baneful  actions  :  *  la 
signum  esse  perniciosissimae  mentis,  multioqut 
malo  futurae  si  adolevisset '  (Quint,  v.  9).  The 
court  exercised  a  salutary  influence  in  general 
over  the  Athenian  youth,  their  educators  and  their 
education. 

Its  financial  position  is  not  well  understood  ; 
most  probably  it  varied  more  than  any  other  part 
of  its  administration  with  the  changes  which  the 
constitution  of  the  city  underwent.  It  may  suf- 
fice to  mention,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch 
(Themis,  c.  10),  that  in  the  Persian  war  :.>e 
Areopagus  had  the  merit  of  completing  the  num- 
ber of  men  required  for  the  fleet,  by  paying  eight 
drachmae  to  each. 

In  the  following  works  corroboration  of  the  facts 
stated  in  this  article,  and  further  details,  wirh 
discussions  on  doubtful  points,  may  be  found  :-■-- 
Meursius,  Areopagus,  sive  de  Senatu  Areojmgitieo, 
in  Thes.  Gron.  t.  v.  p. '207;  Sigonius,  De  Hep.. 
Ath.  iii.  2.  p.  1568 ;  De  Canaye,  Recherches 
sur  I Areopage,  pp.  273-3 10  ;  Mem.  de  V Acad, 
des  Inscr.  t.  x.  ;  Schede,  De  Areop.  and  Schwab 
Num.  quod  Areop.  in  plebiscite  aut  conjirmatula 
aut  rejicienda  jus  exercuerit  legitimum,  Stutt. 
1818  ;  Meier,  Von  der  Blutg<richtsbarkei(  des 
Areopag.;  Matt  hi  a,  De  Jud  Ath.  in  Misc.  Philol. 
Krebs,  de  Ephetis.  Notices  on  the  subject  mav 
also  be  found  in  the  works  of  Tittman,  Heffter, 
Hudtwalcker,  Wachsmutb,  Pauly,  and  "Winer, — 

J    R    R 

AREOPOLIS.     [An;  Arokr.] 

ARETAS  ('Aperay;  Arab.  C-?^>-,  r.  Pocook, 

Spec.  Hist.  Arab.    p.  58,    or,    in    another   form, 

t*^U-   -  tTTin,  Pococke,  i.  c.  70,  7(5,  77,  89\ 

the  common  name  of  several  Arabian  kings. 
1.  The  first  of  whom  we  have  any  notice  wa<  a 
contemporary  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  JasoTi 
and  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  about  b.  c.  170 
(2  Mace.  v.  8).  '  In  the  end,  therefore,  lie  (Jason  \ 
had  an  unhappy  return,  being  accused  before 
Aretas,  the  king  of  the  Arabians."  2.  Josephus 
(Antiq:  xiii.  13.  3)  mentions  an  Arefas,  king  of 
the  Arabians  (called  Obedas, 'O/te'Say,  xiii.  13.  5), 
contemporary  with  Alexander  Jannaeus  (died  b.c. 
79)  and  his  sons.  After  defeating  Antiochus 
Dionysus,  he  reigned  over  Coele-Syria,  \  being 
called  to  the  government  by  tiiose  that  held 
Damascus  (K\r]9e\s  els  rfyv  apxw*'  ^^  r&v  f\v 
Aar'acrKOv  exovroiv)  by  reason  of  the  hatred  they 
borf  to  Ptolemy  Merihceus'  {Antiq.  xiii.  15.  2 .. 
He  took  part  with  Hyrcanus  in  his  contest  fbi 
the  sovereignty  with  his  brother  Aristobtdns,  and 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but,  on  the  approach  61 
the  Roman  general  Scaurus,  he  retreated  to  Phi- 
ladelphia (De  Belt.  Jud.  i.  6?  3)  Hyrcanus- 
and  Aretas  were  pursued  and  defeated  by  Aruv 
tobulus  at.  a  place  called  Papyron,  and  lost 
alxne  (5000  men.  Three  or  four  years  after, 
Scaurus,  to  whom  Pompey  had  committed  thtr 
government  of  Code-Syria,  invaded  Pefrafca,  but 
finding  it  dilficult  to  obtain  provisions  for  his 
army,  he  consented  to  withdraw  on  the  offer  01 
300  talents  from  Aretas  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  5.  1). 
Havercamp  has  given  an  engraving  of  a  denarius 
intended  to  commemorate  this  event,  on  whicii 
Aretas   appears    in   a  supplicating    posture,  and 
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taking  hold  of  a  camel's  bridle  with  his  left 
hand,  and  with  liis  right  hand  presenting  a 
branch  of  the  frank  incense-tree,  with  this  in- 
scription, M.  SCAVRVS.  KX.  S.  C,  and  be- 
r.eath,  REX  ARETAS  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  .hid. 
i.  8.    I).      3.   Aretas,   whose   name    was   origin- 
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ally  y^Er.eas,  succeeded  Obodas  ('0/3o8as).  He 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas.  The 
latter  made  proposal  a  of  marriage  to  the  wife 
of  his  half-brother  Herod-Philip,  Herodias,  the 
daughter  of  Aristobulus  their  brother,  and  the 
sister  of  Agrippa  the  Great.  (On  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  Evangelists  and  Jose- 
nhus,  in  reference  to  the  name  of  the  husband  of 
Herodias,  see  Lardner's  Credibility,  &c.  pt.  i. 
b.  ii.  ch.  5;  Work*,  ed.  1°35,  i.  408-416.)  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  daughter  of  Aretas  re- 
turned to  her  father,  and  a  war  (which  had  been 
fomented  by  previous  disputes  about  the  limits 
of  their  respective  countries)  ensued  between 
Aretas  and  Herod.  The  army  of  the  latter  was 
totally  destroyed;  and  on  liis  sending  an  account 
of  his  disaster  to  Rome,  the  emperor  immediately 
ordered  Vitelliua  to  bring  Aretas  prisoner  alive, 
Or,  if  dead,  to  send  his  head  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii. 
•r).  I).  But  while  Vitellius  was  on  his  march 
to  Petra  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
upon  which,  after  administering  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  his  troops,  he  dismissed  them  to  winter- 
quarters  and  returned  to  Rome.  It  must  have 
been  at  this  juncture  that  Aretas  took  possession 
of  Damascus,  and  placed  a  governor  in  it  (iOvdp- 
XV*)  vv'th  a  garrison.  For  a  knowledge  of  this 
fact  we  are  indebted  to  the  apostle  Paul.  i  In 
Damascus  flie  governor  under  Aretas  the  king 
kept  tlit!  city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a  garrison, 
desirous  to  apprehend  me;  and  through  a  window 
in  a  basket  was  I  let  down  by  the  wall,  and 
escaped  his  hands'  2  Cur.  xi.  32,  compared  with 
Ads  ix.  21).  We  are  thus  furnished  with  a 
chronological  mark  ir.  the  Apostle's  historv.  From 
Gal.  i.  18,  if  appears  that  Paul  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem from  Damascus'  three  years  after  his  con- 
version. The  emperor  Tiberius  died  in  a.d.  37  ; 
and    as   the    affairs  of  Arabia  weie  settled    in    the 

second  year  of  Caligula,  Damascus  was  then  most 
nr:»bably  reoccujHed  by  the  Romans.  If,  then, 
Paul's  flight  took  place  in  \.u.  3!>,  liis  conversion 
must    have    occurred    in    v.n.  M    (Wander's  ///.s. 

tnrtf  <f  the  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church, 
i.  107,  Knglish  trans.;  Larimer's  Credibility,  X:e. 

S'lpplelia  -.it.   <  i:     \|.;    Works,  ed.  1835,   V.    I!»7    .     - 

J.  E.  It. 

ARGAZ  (T:iN  ;  Sept.  §4/m),  the  receptacle, 

called    in    the    Authorized    Version,    a    '  cofi'er' 

(I  Sam.  vi.  ^,  11.  '.">.  which  the  Philistine. 
placed  beside  tlie  aik  when  they  senl  it  home, antl 
in  which  they  dejosited  the  golden  mice  and  ente- 
red* that  formed  their  tresiwiss-oflering.  Gese- 
nitu  and  he    agsee  in  regarding  it  .is  the  same, 

or  nea.ly  die  same  thing,  as  the  Arabian  3tl*-» 
-sjan  which  Jauliari  describes  j>  '  .4  kind  of  wal- 


let, into  which  stories  are  put :  it  is  hung  to  one 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  haudaj  [a  li'ter  borne  by  a 
camel  or  mule]  when  it  inclines  towards  the 
other.'  Dr.  Lee,  however,  thinks  that  the  Hebrew 
woid  denotes  the  wallet  itself;  whereas  Gesenius 
is 'of  opinion  that  it  means  a  ctjf'er  or  small  box, 
to  which,  from  its  analogous  use,  the  same  nam« 
was  applied. 

ARGOB  <$H%  ;  Sept.  'Ap76&).  a  district  in 
Bash  an,  east  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaieth,  whicli 
was  given  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Dent.  iii. 
4,  13;  1  Kings  iv.  13).  The  name  Argob  may 
be  traced  in  Ragab  or  Ray  aba,  a  city  of  the  dis- 
trict (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  18  5;  Mislma,  tit.  Me- 
nachoth,  viii.  3),  which  Eusebius  places  15  Roman 
miles  west  of  Gerasa.  Bnrckhardt  supposed  that 
he  had  found  the  ruins  of  this  city  in  those  of  El 
Hossn,  a  remarkable  but  abandoned  position  on 
the  east  side  of  the  lake  {Syria,  p.  279);  but  Mr. 
Bankes  conceives  this  El  Hossn  to  have  been  tlie 
site  of  Gamala    (Quarterly  Review,  xxvi.  3^1'  . 

1.  ARIEL  PKVTH;  Sept.  fApifa),  a  w«l 
meaning  '  lion  of  God,"  and  correctly  enough  ren- 
dered by  '  lion-like.'  in  2Sam.  xxiii.  20;  I  Cluon. 
xi.  22.  It  was  applied  as  an  epithet  of  distinction 
to  bold  and  warlike  persons,  as  among  the  Ara- 
bians, who  soman, ed  Ali  'The  Lion  of  God.' 

2.  ARIEL.  The  same  woid  is  used  as  a  lo- 
cal proper  name  in  Isa.  xxix.  1,  2,  applied  to 
Jerusalem — '  as  victorious  under  (rod  " — says  Dr. 
Lee;  and  in  Ezek.  xliii.  15,  lb\  to  the  altar  of 
bunit-offei  ings.  Here  Geseuius  and  others,  unsa- 
tisfied with  the  Hebrew,  resort  to  the  Aiabic,  and 

find  the  Ari  in   2ft'  fire-hearth,  which,  with  7X 

God,  supplies  what  they  consider  a  moie  satis- 
factory signification.  It  is  thus  applied,  in  ihe 
first  place,  to  the  altar,  and  then  to  Jerusalem  as 
containing  the  altar. 

ARI  MATH  EA,  the  birth-place  of  the  wea'thy 
Joseph,  in  whose  sepulchre  our  Lord  was  laid 
(Matt,  \xvii.  57;  John  xix.  38).  Luke  (xxiii. 
51)  calls  it  'a  city  of  the  Jews;*  which   may   be 


■~V  .«,l..<'V, 

explained  by  1  Bfacc.  xi.  31,  where  King  Dem*- 
trius  thus  writes-  '  We  have  ratified  unto  thou 
[the  Jews!  the  borders  of  JihIsbo,  with  foe  three 
governments  <>f  Aphereum,  Lydda,  and  lUunit- 
thuim.  thai  are  added  unto  Judaea  from  the  coun* 
try  of  Samaria.'  Eusebius  (Oiurmast  -  \ 
Jero:  (    Paula    regard  the  Arimathea  of 

Joseph  as  tlie  mine  place  as  the  Ramafhatfin  of 
Samuel,  anil  place  i'  neai  Lydda  or  D  <i-j«-,.«. 
Hence  it  ha-  l>v    i  me  '  i   m  identi  fie  I  with  the    <- 

Riiuleh.    It'ciu-r    .  f   llie   I'tnilal  itj       t        » 
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name  to  that  of  Raman  (of  which  Runathaim  is 
the  dual  .';  and  because  it  is  near  L.vdda  or  Dios- 
polis.  Professor  Robinson,  however,  disputes  lias 
conclusion  on  the  following  grounds — 1.  tliat 
Abulf'e  la  alleges  Ramleh  to  have  heen  built  after 
the  time  of  Mohammed,  or  about  a.d.  716,  by 
Suleiman  Abd-al  Malik;  2.  that  Ramah  and 
Ramleh  bave  not  the  same  signification;  3.  tliat 
Ramleh  is  in  a  plain,  while  Ramah  implies  a 
town  on  a  hill.  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 
that  Abulfe  la's  statement  may  mean  no  more 
man  that  Suleiman  rebuilt  the  town,  which  had 
previously  been  in  ruin s,  just  as  Relioboam  and 
others  are  said  to  have  built  many  towns  which 
had  existed  long  before  their  time;  and  that  the 
Bipslems  seldom  l>uilt  towns  but  on  old  sites  and 
uul  of  old  materials  ;  so  that  there  is  not  a  town 
in  all  Palestine  which  is  with  certainty  known  to 
have  been  (bunded  by  them.  In  such  cases  they 
retained  the  old  names,  or  others  resembling 
them  in  sound,  if  not  in  signification,  which 
may  account  for  the  difference  between  Ramah 
xnd  Ramleh.  Neither  can  we  assume  that  a 
place  called  Ramah  could  not  be  in  a  plain, 
unless  we  are  ready  to  prove  that  Hebrew  proper 
names  were  always  significant  and  appropriate. 
This  they  probably  were  not.  They  were  so  in 
early  times,  when  towns  were  few;  but  not  even- 
tually, when  towns  were  numerous,  and  took 
their  names  arbitrarily  fr-'mi  one  another  without 
regard  to  local  circumstances.  Further,  if  Ari- 
mathea,  by  being  identified  with  Ramah,  was 
necessarily  in  the  mountains,  it  could  not  have 
been  'near  Lydda,'  from  which  the  mountains  are 
seven  miles  distant.  Tins  matter,  however,  be- 
longs more  properly  to  another  place  [Ramah; 
Ramathaim-Zophim]  ;  and  it  is  alluded  to 
h°re  merely  to  show  that  Dr.  Robinson's  objec- 
tions have  not  entirely  destroyed  the  grounds  for 
fallowing  the  usual  course  of  describing  Ramleh 
as  representing  the  ancient  ArimarHea. 

Ramleh  is  in  N.  lat  31 J  o9',  and  E.  long.  35°  28', 
8  miles  S.E.  from  Joppa.and  '?A  miles  N.W:by  W. 
from  Jerusalem.  H  lies  in  the  fine  undulating 
nlain  of  Sharon,  unon  the  eastern  side  of  a  broad 
low  swell  rising  from  a  fertile  though  sandy  plain. 
Like  Gaza  and  Jpflfa,  this  towh  is  surrounded  by 
olive-groves  and  gardens  of  vegetables  and  deli- 
cious fruits.  Occasional  palm-trees  are  also  seen, 
as  well  as  the  kharob  and  the  sycamore.  The 
streets  are  few  •  the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  many 
of  them  large  and  well  built.  There  are  five 
mosques,  two  or  more  of  which  aie  said  to  have 
once  been  CbHstian  churches;  and  there  is  here 
one  of  the  largest  Latin  convents  in  Palestine. 
The  place  is  supposed  to  contain  about  3000  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  two-thirds  are  Moslems,  and  the 
rest  Christians,  chiefly  of  the  Greek  church,  with  a 
f'w  Armenians.  Toe  inhabitants  carry  on  some 
trade  in  o-tton  and  so.ip.  The  great  caravan- 
road  between  Egy.pt  and  Damascus,  Smyrna, 
nfld  Constantinople  passes  through  Ramleh,  a. 
well  as  the  most  frequented  road  for  European 
pilgrims  and  travellers  between  Joupa  and  Jeru- 
■  i  |em  (Robinson,  iii.  27  ;  Raumer,  p.  215).  The 
tower,  of  which  a  figure  is  here  given,  is  the  most 
:  .mspi'Mious  object  in  or  about  the  city.  It 
viands'  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  town,  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  swell  of  land  ;  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  quadrangular  enclosure,  which 
t»m  much  th<  appearance  of  ha  on  2  once  boat  a 


splendid   khan.     The   tower    is   wholly    isolated, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  original  destination 


It  is  about  120  feet  in  height,  of  Saraceme 
architecture,  square,  and  built  with  well-hewn 
stone.  The  windows  are  of  various  form-,  but  ail 
have  pointed  arches.  The  corners  of  the  tower 
are  supported  by  tall  slender  buttresses;  whn* 
the  sides  taper  upwards  by  several  stories  to  roe 
top;  It  is  of  solid  masonry,  except  a  narrow 
staircase  within,  winding  up  to  an  external  gal- 
lery, which  is  also  of  stone,  grid  is  carritfd  quits 
round  the  tower  a  few  feet  below  the  top  (Robin- 
son, iii.  32).  In  the  absence  of  am 
evidence  that  the  enclosure  was  a  khan.  Dr.  Ro- 
binson resorts  to  the  Modem  account  of  its  I 
belonged  to  a  ruined  mosque.  The  tower  it&eil 
bears  the  date  718  a.ii.  (a.d.  1310),  and  an 
Arabian  author  (Mcjr-ed-Din)  reports  the  coin- 
plefic  n  at  Ramleh,  in  that  year,  of  a  minaret  unique 
for  its   loftiness   and   grandeur,  by  the  ?ultan  H 
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Eg\nf,  N;i?.ir  Mohammed  ibn  Kelawan  (Robin- 
son, iii.  3S  ;  also  Volney,  ii.  2S1).  Among  the 
plantations  which  surround  the  town  occur,  at 
every  step,  dry  wells,  cisterns  fallen  in,  and  vast 
faulted  reservoirs,  which  show  that  the  city  must 
in  farmer  times  have  heen  upwards  of  a  league 
and  a  hall"  in  extent  (Volney,  ii.  280) 

The  town   is   first   mentioned  under  its  present 
Dame    by    the    monk   Bernard,  ahour    ad.   S70. 
About  A.n.  lloO  the  Arabian    geographer  Edrisi 
(ed.  Jauhert,  p.  339)  mentions  Rami  eh  and  Jeru- 
salem as  the  two  principal  cities  of  Palestine.  The 
first  Crusaders  on  their  approach  found  Rami  eh 
deserted    by    its    inhabitants;    and   with    it    and 
Lydda  they  endowed   the  first  Latin  bishopric  in 
Palestine,  which   took  its  denomination  from  the 
latter  city.     From  the  situation  of  Ramleh  be- 
tween  that  city  and   the  coast,  it  was  a   post  of 
much  importance  to  the  Crusaders,  and  they  held 
possession  of  it  generally  while  Jerusalem  was  in 
their  hands,  and  long  afterwards.     ln_A.n.  1266  it 
was  (malty  taken  from  the  Christians  by  the  Sul- 
tan Bibars.     Subsequently  it  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  accounts  of  travellers  and  pilgrims,  most 
nf  wh   in  rfestetl  theie  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 
It  seems  to  have  declined  very  last  from  the  time 
that  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Crusaders. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Ithi.  p.  79,  ed.  Asher),  who 
wa;  there  in  a.d.  1 173,  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
formerly  a  considerable  city.     Bel  on  (Observat. 
p.  311),  in  l")i7,  mentions  it  as  almost  deserted, 
scarcely  twelve   houses  being  inhabited,  and   the 
tields  mostly  until  led.    This  desertion  must  have 
occurred    after  liS7;  for,  Le  Grant  Voyage  de 
I lierusn .'el//,  fol.  xiv.,  speaks  of  it   as  a  peopled 
town  (though    partly  ruined),'  and  of  the  '  seig- 
neur de  Rama1  as  an  impoitant  personage.       By 
1674  it  had  somewhat  revived,   but   it  was  still 
rather  a  large  unwalled  village  than  a  city,  with- 
out any  good  houses,  the  governor  himself  being 
miserably  lodged  (Nau,  Voyage  Nonveau,  liv.  i. 
.  oil.  0).     A  century  later  it  remained  much  in  the 
same   state,    the  governor   being  still    ill-lodged, 
and  the  population  scarcely  exceeding  "200  fami- 
lies (Volney,   ii.  230).       Its    recent   state   must, 
therefore,  indicate  a  degree  of  comparative  pro- 
sperity, the  growth  of  the  present  century. 

ARISTARCHUS  (^Apiarapxos),  a"  faithful 
tdherent  of  St.  Paul,  whose  name  repeatedly  oc- 
nirs  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  (Acts  xix.  29; 
ix.  4;  xxvii.  '2;  CoL  iv.  10;  Philem.  24).  He 
was  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  and  becam< 
companion  of  St.  Paul,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  was  seised  and  nearly  killed 
m  the  tumult  raised  by  the  silversmiths.  He 
left  that  city  with  the  Apostle,  and  accompanied 
bim  in  his  subsequent  journeys,  even  when  taken 
48  a  prisoner  to  Rome  :    indeed,    Aristarehus   was 

himself  sent  thither  a>  a  prisoner,  or  became  such 

while  there,  for  Paul  calls  him  bis  '  fellow- 
prisoner'  (Col.  iv.  10).  The  traditions  of  the 
Greek  church  represent  Aristarehus  as  bishop  of 
Ap;iniea  in  P  '".it  he  continued 

k)  accomp.iiiv    I'.iul    after  their  liberation,  and 
wiii*  at  leu  ,'d  l>eheadi  d  along  with  him  at  R 
in  the  time  of  Ni  ro.     The  Roman  martyroli 
make   hirn    bishop   ol    Tin  i.      But     little 

reliance  is  to  l>e  placed  on  accounts  which  make 
a  bishop  of  one  who  happens  to  I  e 

lamed  in  tin    V<  t .  at  i  1  n   ties ;  and,  in  the 
af  Aristarchus,    it   is    littu   likely  tluit   one  wbc 
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constantly  travelled    about   with   St.  Paul  exer- 
cised any  stationary  office. 

ARISTOBULUS  ('Ap«rro£ouAos),  a  person 
named  by  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  10,  where  he  sends 
salutations  to  his  household.  He  is  not  himself 
saluted  ;  hence  he  may  not  have  been  a  believer, 
or  he  may  have  been  absent  or  dead.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  ie>pecting  him.  But  tradition 
has  not  neglected  him  :  it  represents  him  as  bro- 
ther of  Barnabas,  and  one  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
and  alleges  that  he  was  ordained  a  bishop  by 
Barnabas,  or  by  Paul,  whom  he  followed  in  his 
travels ;  and  that  he  was  eventually  sent  into 
Britain,  where  he  laboured  with  much  success, 
and  where  he  at  length  died. 

Aristobulus  is  a  Greek  name,  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  and  in  very  common  use  among  them. 
It  was  also  adopted  by  the  Jews,  and  was  borne 
by  several  persons  in  the  Maccabsean  and  He- 
rodian  families  — viz.  1.  Akistobui.us,  son  and 
successor  of  John  Hyrcanus  [Maccabeesj. 
2.  Akistobui.us,  second  son  of  Alexander  Jan- 
na?us,  and  younger  brother  of  Hyrcanus,  with 
whom  he  disputed  the  succession'  by  arms  [Mac- 
cabees]. 3.  Aristobulus,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  la^t  of  the  Maccabaean  family, 
who  was  murdered- by  the  contrivance  of  Herod 
the  Cieat,  b.c.  31  [Maccabees].  4.  Ahisto- 
Bu.i-s,  son  of  Heiod  the  Great  by  Mariamne 
[Hehodian  Fa  mi  i.  :]. 

ARITHMETIC,  or,  as  the  word,  derived  from 
the  Greek  apiOp.os.  signifies,  the  science  of  num- 
bers or  reckoning,  was  unquesth  uably  practised  as 
an  art  in  the  dawn  of  civilization;  since  to  put 
things,  or  their  symbols,  together  (addition  ),  and 
to  take  one  thing  from  another  (subtraction),  mu<t 
'have  been  coeval  with  the  earliest  efforts  of  the 
human  mind  ;  and  what  are  termed  multiplication 
and  division  are  only  abbreviated  forms  of  addi- 
tion and  subtract  iin.  The  origin,  however,  of  the 
earliest  and  most  necessaij  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
is  lust  in  the  shades  of  antiquity,  since  it  aro>« 
long  before  the  period  when  men  began  to  take 
specific  notice  and  make  some  kind  of -record  »f 
their  discoveries  and  pmsuits.  Ill  the  absence  of 
positive  information  we  seem  authorized  in  refer- 
ring the  tii  st  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  the  East. 
From  India,  Chahhea.  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt,  the 
science  passed  to  the  Greeks,  wh  extended  its 
laws,  improved  its  processes,  a. id  widened  it^ 
sphere.  To  what  extent  the  Orientals  carried 
their  acquaintance  with  arithmetic  cannot  be 
determined.  The  greatest  discovery  in  this  dej  art- 
ment  of  the  mathematics,  namely,  the  estublish- 
ment  of  Our  system  of  ciphers,  or  of  figures  i 
deied  a->  distinct  from  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
belongs  undoubtedly  not  to  Arabia,  i  rally 

supposed,  but  to  the  i  emote  East,  probably  India. 

It  i-  to  lie  regretted  th.it  the  name  of  the  cKs* 
Coveier  is  unknown,  for  the  invention  must  t* 
reckoned    among    the  greatest   Of  human 

merits.  Our  numerals  were  made  known  to  t  < 
western  parts  by  the  Arabians,  who,  thou  h  they 
W(  re  nothing  more  than  die  medium  of  bransi 

liOU,  have  enjoyed  the  honourof  |  iving  (hem  their 

name.  These  numerals  were  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  w  ho  made  use  <>i  ;  he  alpha 

U't  for  ai  ithmi  tical  purp 

I    ■   Hebn     »  were  not  ■•  sniesrtiue,  but   a   m»- 
■  I  practical  nation.     W  ww*d 

f«.  -m   Utbetl   of   the   art.   of    lift  they  used  v*itUout 
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surrounding  it  with  theory  or  expanding  and 
framing  it  into  a  system.  So  with  arithmetic,  by 
rhem  called  HjD,  from  a  word  signifying  to  de- 
termine, limit,  and  thence  to  number.  Of  their 
Knowledge  of  this  science  little  is  known  more 
than  may  he  fairly  inferred  from  the  pursuits  and 
trades  which  they  carried  on,  for  the  successful 
I  r.jsecution  of  which  some  skill  at  least  in  its 
simpler  processes  must  have  been  ahsolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  and  r he  large  amounts  which  appear  here 
and  there  in  the  sacred  books  serve  to  show  that 
'heir  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  reckoning  was 
considerable.  Even  in  fractions  they  were  not 
ii.experienced  (Gesenius,  Lehrgeb.  p.  704).  For 
ligures,  the  Jews,  after  the  Babylonish  exile,  made 
Use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  appeals  from 
the  inscriptions  on  the  so-called  Samaritan  coins 
(Eekhel,  Doctr.  Xum.  i.  iii.  4G8) ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  did  the  same, 
a>  well  as  the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  their  alphabet 
from  the  Phoenicians,  neighbours  of  the  Israelites, 
and  employed  it  instead  of  numerals. — J.  R.  B. 

ARK,  NOAH'S  (T\2f\tebah;  Arab.  CLtyb ; 

Sept.  KifiwTos,  a  chest;  Joseph.  Aappa£,  a  coffer ; 
\  o.lg.  area,  Gen.  vi.  14).  The  word  here  em- 
ployed is  different  from  that  (|1"tt<  aron)  which 
is  applied  to  the  'ark1  of  the  covenant  and  other 
receptacles  which  we  know  to  have  been  chests 
or  coffers.  But  it  is  the  same  that  is  applied  to 
t..e  'aik'  in  winch  Moses  was  hid  (Exod.  ii.  3), 
the  only  other  part  of  Scripture  in  which  it  oc- 
curs In  the  latter  passage  the  Septuagint  renders 
it  difSr].  a  s/up,  in  the  former,  kl^o>t6s,  a  chest. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  pIK  denotes  any  kind 
of  chest  or  coffer:  while  the  exclusive  applica- 
tion of  T\1T\  to  the  vessels  of  Noah  and  of 
Moses;  would  suggest  the  probability  that  it  was 
ivstiicted  to  such  chests  or  arks  as  were  intended 
to  float  upon  the  water,  of  whatever  description. 
The  identity  of  the  name  with  that  of  the  wicker 
basket  in  winch  Moses  was  exposed  on  the  Nile, 
has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  ark  of  Noah 
was  also  of  wicker-work,  or  rather  was  wattled 
and  smeared  over  with  bitumen  (Auth.  Vers. 
1  pitch,  '  Gen.  vi.  14).  This  is  not  impossible, 
seeing  that  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  are 
thus  constructed  at  the  present  day,  but  there  is 
no  sufficient  authority  for  carrying  the  analogy  to 
this  extent. 

Vast  labour  and  ingenuity  have  been  employed 
by  various  writers,  in  the  attempt  to  determine 
t;.e  fojm  of  Noah's  ark  and  the  arrangement  of  its 
1  parts.  The  success  lias  not  been  ecpial  to  the 
exertion  ;  for,  on  comparing  the  few  simple  facts 
in  the  Scripture  narrative,  every  one  feels  how 
«i)ghr  positive  data  tUeie  are  for  the  minute  de- 
scriptions and  elaborate  representations  which 
siidi  wi  iters  have  given.  That  form  of  the  ark 
which  repeated  pictorial  representations  have 
tendered  familiar — a  kind  of  house  in  a  kind  of 
Sou t~ -has  not  only  no  foundation  in  Scripture, 
but  is  contrary  to  reason.  The  form  thus  given 
to  it  is  tilted  lor  progression  and  for  cutting  the 
waws ;  whereas  the  aik  of  Noah  was  really  des- 
tined to  Boat  idly  upon  the  waters,  without  any 
otner  motion  than  that  which  it  received  from 
them.  If  we  examine  the  passage  inGen.vi.  14-10, 
we  can  only  draw  from  it  the  conclusion  that  the 
ark  was  not  a  boat  or  ship;  hut,  as  Professor 
ifitfbititfctii  describes  it,  'a  building  in  the  form  of  a 
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parallelogram,  300  cubits  long,  50  cubits  broad, 
and  30  cubits  high.  The  length  of  the  cubit,  in 
the  great  variety  of  measures  that  bore  this  name, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  and  useless  to  con- 
jecture. So  far  as  the  name  affords  any  evi- 
dence, it  also  goes  to  show  that  the  ark  of  Noah 
was  not  a  regularly-built  vessel,  but  merely  in- 
tended to  float  at  large  upon  the  waters.  We 
may,  therefore. probably  with  justice,  regard  it  as 
a  large,  oblong,  floating  house,  with  a  roof  either 
flat  or  only  slightly  inclined.  It  was  con- 
structed with  three  stories,  and  had  a  door  in  the 
side.  There  is  no  mention  of  windows  in  t)ie 
side,  but  above,  i.  e.  probably  in  the  fla»  roof, 
where  Noah  was  commanded  to  make  them  of  a 
cubit  in  size  (Gen.  vi.  16).  That  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  seems  apjvirent  from  Gen. 
viii.  13,  where  Noah  removes  the  covering  of 
the  ark  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  ground 
was  dry;  a  labour  unnecessary  surely,  had  there 
been  windows  in  the  sides  of  the  ark  '  (Add.  to 
Calmet's  Diet.  s.  v.  Ark). 

The  purpose  of  this  ark  was,  to  preserve   cer- 
tain persons  and  animals   from   the  Deluge  with 
which  God   intended  to  overwhelm  the  land,  in 
punishment  for  man's  iniquities.      The  persons 
were   eight — Noah  and   his  wife,  with    his   three 
sons  and    their  wives  (Gen.  vii.  7  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  5). 
The  animals  were,  one  pair  of  every  'unclean' 
animal,  and  seven  pairs  of  all  that,  were  '  clean.' 
By  '  clean,"  we  understand  tit,  and  by  ;  unclean,' 
unfit  for  food   or  for   sacrifice.     Of  birds    there 
were   seven    pairs    (Gen.  vii.  2,  3).     Those  who 
have  written  professedly  and  largely  on  the  sub- 
ject, ha»e  been  at  great  pains  to  provide  for  all 
the  existing   species  of   animals    in    the   ark  of 
Noah,    showing  how   they  might   be  distributed, 
fed,  and   otherwise  provided   for.     But  they  are 
very  far  from   having  cleared   the  matter  of  al* 
its  difficulties;  which  are  much  gi eater  than  they 
in  their  general  ignorance  of  natural  history,  were 
aware  of.     These    difficulties,    however,    chiefly 
arise  from    the   assumption   that    the   species  of 
all  the  earth  were  collected   in   the  ark.     The 
number  of  such  species  has  been  vastly  underrated 
by    these  writers — partly    from    ignorance,   and 
partly  from   the  desire  to  limit  the  number  for 
which  they   imagined  they  required   to  provide. 
They   have   usually  satisfied    themselves  with  a 
provision    for  three   or  four   hundred  species  at 
most.      '  But   of  the  existing  mammalia   consi- 
derably   more    than    one    thousand    species    are 
known  ;  of  birds,  fully  five  thousand  ;   of  reptiles, 
very   few   kinds  of  which  can  live  in  water,  two 
thousand  ;  and   the  researches   of  travellers  and 
naturalists  are   making  frequent  and    most   inte- 
resting additions  to  the  number  of  these  and  all 
other  classes.     Of  insects  (using  the  word   in   the 
popular  sense)  'he  number  of  species  is  immense  j 
to  say  one  hundred  thousand  would  be  moderate  : 
each  has  its  appropriate  habitation  and  food,  and 
these  are  necessary   to  its  life;  and    the   larger 
number  could  not  live  in  water.      Also  the  innu- 
merable  millions   upon   millions  of  animalcules 
must  lie  provided  for;   for  they  have  all  their  aj»- 
propriate  and  diversified  places  and  circumstances 
of  existence'  (Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  On  the  Relation 
between  the  llo/g  Scriptures  and  some  Parts  oj 
Geological  Science,  p.  13")).      Nor  do  these  num- 
bers  form    the  only  difficulty  ;  lor,  as  the  same 
writer  observes  : — '  All   land  animals  have  t*.ei» 
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jreographu  al  regions,  to  which  their  constitutional 
natures  are  congenial,  and  many  could  not  live 
in  any  other  situation.  We  cannot  represent  to 
ourselves  the  idea  of  their  being  brought  into  one 
email  spot,  from  the  polar  regions,  the  torrid 
zone,  and  all  the  other  climates  of  Asia,  Africa, 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  the  thousands  of 
islands,  their  preservation  and  provision,  and 
the  final  disposal  of  them,  without  bringing  up 
the  idea  of  miracles  mure  stupendous  than  any 
which  are  recorded  in  Scripture.' 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  arise 
on  the  supposition  that  all  the  species  of  animals 
existing  in  the  world  were  assembled  together 
and  contained  in  the  ark.  And  if  the  object,  as 
usually  assumed,  was  to  preserve  t:  e  species  of 
creatures  which  the  Deluge  would  otherwise  have 
destroyed,  the  provision  for  beasts  and  birds  only, 
must  have  been  altogether  inadequate.  What 
then  would  have  become  of  the  countless  reptiles, 
insects,  and  animalcules  to  which  we  have  aheady 
referred?  and  it  is  not  clear  that  some  provision 
must  not  also  have  been  necessary  for  fishes  and 
shell  animals,  many  of  which  cannot  live  in  fiesh 
water,  while  others  cannot  live  in  salt. 

The  difficulty  of  assembling  in  one  spot,  and 
of  providing  for  in  tiie  ark,  the  various  mammalia 
and  birds  alone,  even  without  including  the  other- 
wise essential  provision  f.r  reptiles,  insects,  and 
fishes,  is  quite  sufficient  to  suggest  some  error  in 
the  current  belief  We  are  to  consider  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  accommodation  and  food  which 
would  be  required  for  animals  of  such  different 
habits  and  climates,  and  the  necessary  provision 
for  ventilation  and  for  cleansing  the  stables  or 
dene.  And  if  bo  much  ingenuity  has  been  re- 
qu:red  in  devising  arrangements  for  the  compa- 
ratively small  number  of  species  which  the  writers 
on  ihe  ark  have  been  willing 'o  admit  into  it; 
what  provision  can  be  made  for  the  immensely 
larger  number  which,  under  *he  supposed  condi- 
tions would  really  have  required  its  shelter  ! 

Then-  seems  no  way  of  meeting  these  difficulties 
but  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Stilling- 
Beef,  approved  by  Matthew  Poore,Dr.  J.  Pye Smith, 
Lei  'Vic.  Riwehmiilh  r.  and  others, namely, that,  as 
the  object  of  the  Deluge  uas  to  swec  p  man  from 
the  eaitb,   t  <iid  not  extend  beyond  that  region  of 

the  earth  which  n  an  then  inhabited,  and  that  only 
the  animals  tit' that  region  were  preserved  in  the 
41k.  The  question,  a-  regards  the  universality  of 
the  Deluge,  will  be  considered  elsewhere  [Dk- 
j.i  us  ;  and  for  tJ»e  portion  of  the  matter  involved 
in  the  present  inquiry,  we  must  be  content  to  pro- 
rlttce  i  in-  sentiments  of  Bishop  Still mgfleet,  who 
wrote  .:i  plain  uohemess  long  befbie  geology  was 
known  as  a  md  m   en,  therefore,  those 

discoveries  were  altogether  unt  hoi  ghl  of  by  which, 
in  our  day,  such  warm  controversies  have  been 
excited.    The  bishop  exjin  -  I    lief  that  the 

Kloo  niversal  Bs  to   mankind,  and  that  .ill 

men,  except  those  preserved  in  theaik,  were  de- 
stroyed; bul  lie  sees  no  evidence  from  Scripture 
that  the  whole  eai til  was  then  inhabited;  tie  does 
not  think  that  it  <an  ever  be  proved  to  liave  been 
•o ;  and  he  a>k^,  what  reason  there  can  be  to  i  \- 
tend  the  Flood  beyond  fhe  occasion  of  it  '.  He 
gnuits  ti, at,  ,i-  far  as  the  Flood  extended,  all 
the  animals  were  destroyed;  (  but,*  he  adds.  *  I 
see  no  reas  n  to  extend  the  destruction  of  • 
beyond    I   I       nnpese   of  thfl   earth    which    men 


then  inhabited ;  the  punishment  of  the  beasts 
was  occasioned  by,  and  cmtd  not.  but  l>e  Con- 
comitant with,  the  destruction  of  mankind.  But 
(the  occasion  of  the  Deluge  being  the  sin  t  f 
man,  who  was  punished  in  the  beasts  that  were 
destroyed  for  his  sake,  as  weli  as  in  bimsrll 
where  the  occasion  was  not,  as  where  there  were 
animals  and  no  men,  there  seems  no  necessity  for 
extending  the  Flood  thither*  (Qriginea  Sac  ret, 
b.  iii.  ch.  iv.j.  The  bishop  further  argnes  that 
the  reason  for  preserving  living  creatures  in  thfr 
ark  was,  that  there  might  be  a  stock  of  the  lamv 
and  domesticated  animals  that* should  be  imme- 
diately '  serviceable  for  man  after  the  flood: 
which  was  ceitainly  the  main  thing  looked  at  in 
the  preservation  of  them  in  the  ark,  that  men 
might  have  all  of  .them  ready  for  use  after  tiie 
Flood  ;  wlrch  could  not  have  been,  had  not  tii*- 
several  kinds  been  preserved  in  the  ark,  although 
we  suppose  tiiem  not  destroyed  in  all  parts  of  t:»«- 
world.' 

As  Noah  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  as  the  ark  was  the  second  cradle 
of  the  human  race,  we  might  expect  to  find  in  all 
nations  traditions  and  reports  more  or  less  distinct 
respecting  him,  the  ark  in  which  he  was  saved. 
and  the  Deluge  in  general.  Accordingly  no  na- 
tion is  known  in  which  such  traditions  have  not 
been  found;  They  have  been  very  industriously 
brought  together  by  Banier,  Bryant.  Faber.  and 
other  mycologists  [Deluge;  NoahI.  Our  pre- 
sent concern  is  only  with  the  ark.  And  as  it  a;»- 
pears  that  an  ark,  that  is,  a  boat  or  client,  wa.« 
carried  about  with  great  ceremony  in  mo>t  of  the 
ancient  mysteries,  and  occupied  an  eminent  -ra- 
tion in  the  holy  places,  it  has  with  much  rea- 
son been  concluded  that  this  was  originally  in- 
tended to  represent  the  aik  of  Noah,  which 
eventually  came  tube  regarded  with  superstitious 
reverence.  On  this  point  the  historical  and  my- 
thological testimonies  (as  collected  in  Hie  authors 
to  whom  we  have  referred)  are  very  clear  and 
conclusive.  The  tradition  of  a  deluge,  by  whirl. 
the  race  of  man  was  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  has  been  traced  among  the  C^aldaeans. 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  P<  rsians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Goths,  Druids,  Chinese,  II  i  - 
doos,  Burmese,  Mexican-.  Peruvians,  lhazilian-, 
NicaraguanX)  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Cale- 
donia, and  the  Islanders  of  the  Pacific;  and 
among  most  oftfiern  also  the  belief  has  pievuiled 
that  certain  individuals  were  preserved  in  an  ark, 
ship,  boat,  or  raft,  to  replenish  the  desolated  earth 
with  inhabitant-.  Nor  are  these  traditions  un- 
corroborated by  coins  and  monuments  of  stone. 
Of  the  hitter  there  are  the  sculptures  of  Egypt 
and  of  India  ;  and.  as  hinted  in  a  previous 
article  [Ai.tar],  it  is  not  unlikely  that  those  ofl 
the  monuments  called  Dnudical,  which  hear  tl.* 
name  of  kist-vaens,  and   in  which   the  stones  are 


disposed  in  the  form  of  a  chest  or  house)  w*.renv 
ten  I  the  ark.     At   feast,   t  lias 

been  ihown  bj    D  ,mh<») 
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»ire  arV.  was  not  only  typified  among  the  Cells  by 
wfts  ami  islands,  but  by  a  stone  ark  or  cheat, 
which  i3  precisely  the  meaning  of  /cist  (chest; 
ftaen. 

Being  anxious  to  touch  as  lightly  as  possible 
ujxm  the  vast  and  curious  subject  of  Arkite 
worship,  we  shall  confine  our  medallic  illus- 
trations to  the  two  famous  medals  of  Apamea. 
There  were  six  cities  of  tin-  name,  of  winch  the 
Most  celebrated  was  that  of  Syria;  next  to  it,  in 
importance,  was  the  one  in  Phrygia,  called  also 
Ktfiwrds,  Kibotos,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  means 
mi  ark  or  hollow  vessel.  This  latter  city  was  built 
<mi  the  river  Marsyas;  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  notion  that  the  ark  tested  on  the  adjoining  hills 
«f  Celaenaj :  and  the  Sibylline  oracles,  wherever 
they  were  written,  also  include  these  hills  under  the 
name  of  Ararat,  and  mention  the  same  tradition. 
The  medals  in  question  belong,  the  one  to  the  elder 
Philip,  and  the  other  to  Pertiriax.  In  the  former 
it  is  extremely  interesting  to  observe  that  on  the 
front  of  the  ark  is  the  name  of  Noah,  NflE,  in 


GreeK  characters.  The  designs  on  these  medals 
Correspond  lemarkably,  although  the  legends  some- 
what vary.  In  both  we  perceive  the  ark  floating 
mi  the  water,  containing  the  patriarch  and  his 
wife,  the  dove  on  wing,  the  olive-branch,  and  the 
raven  perched  on  the  aik.  These  medals  also 
r«*piesent  Noah  and  his  wife  on  terra Jirma,'m  the 
attitude  of  rendering  thanks  for  their  safety.  On 
the  panne!  of  the  ark,  in  the  coin  ofPertmax, 
i>  the  word  NHTflN,  perhaps  a  provincialism  for 
Ni/rroy.  '  an  island,'  or  Nc-co,  '  to  revive."  On  the 
c*"rgue  of  the  same  medal  we  read  distinctly  ATTA- 
ME.QN,  as  we  do  aUo  in  that  of  the  other,  the  first 
syllable  terminating  the  first  line.  The  genuine- 
ness of  these  medals  has  bee;,  established  beyond 
all  question  by  the  researches  of  Bryant  and  the 
•ritical  insjieotion  of  Abbe  Barthelemy.  There 
m  &i  tot  pec  medal,  struck  in  iiouourof  the  emperor 
Hudrian  wbioli  bears  the  inscription  AnAMEHN 


KIBHT02  MAP22IA,  ( the  ark  and  the  mai^yai 
of  the  Apameans."  The  coincidences  which 
these  medals  offer  are  at  least,  exceedingly  cu- 
rious; and  they  are  scarcely  less  illustrative  of 
the  prevailing  belief  to  which  we  are  retelling,  if, 
as  some  suppose,  the  figures  represented  are  those 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha. 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT  (JTIN  ;  Sept 
and  New  Test.  iciPwtSs).  The  word  here  useo 
for  ark  is,  as  already  explained,  dillerent  from 
that  which  is  applied  to  the  ark  of  Noah.  It  is 
the  common  name  for  a  chest  or  coffer,  whether 
applied  to  the  ark  in  the  tabernacle,  to  a  cofhn, 
to  a  mummy-chest  (Gen.  1.  26),  or  to  a  chest  for 
money  (2  Kings  xii.  9,  10).  Our  word  ark  had 
the  same  meaning,  being  derived  from  the  Latin 
area,  a  chest.  The  distinction  between  aron  and 
the  present  word  has  already  been  suggested.  The 
sacred     chest     is    distinguished     from    others    as 

&rbx  |n«  the  <  ark  of  God'  (1  Sam.  iii.  3>. 
rfH3n  |1"IS  '  ark  of  the  covenant '  (Josh.  iii.  6  | : 
and  JYnyn  p")frs  'ark  of  the  law*  (^Exod.  xxv. 
22).  This  ark  was  a  kind  of  chest,  of  an  oblong 
shape,  made  of  shift  im  (acacia)  wood,  a  cubit 
and  a  half  broad  and  high,  two  cubits  long, 
and  covered  on  all  sides  with  the  purest  gold. 
It  was  ornamented  on  its.  upper  surface  with  a 
border  or  rim  of  gold;  and  on  each  of  the  two 
sides,  at  equal  distances  from  the  top,  were  two 
gold  rings,  in  which  were  placed  (to  remain  there 
perpetually)  the  gold-covered  poles  by  which  th» 
ark  was  carried,  and  which  continued  with  it 
after  it  was  deposited  in  the  tabernacle.  The  lid 
or  cover  of  the  aik  (H1D3,  IXaarripiov,  Q-Ki6r\jj.a) 
was  of  the  same  length  and  breadth,  and  made  of 
the  purest  gold.  Over  it,  at  the  two  extremities, 
were  two  cherubim,  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
each  other,  and  inclined  a  little  towards  the  lid 
(otherwise  called  the  mercy-seat).  Their  wings, 
which  were  spread  out  over  the  top  of  the  aik, 
formed  the  throne  of  God,  the  King  of  Israel, 
while  the  ark  itself  was  his  footstool  (Exod.  xxv. 
10-22;  xxxvii.  1-9). 

This  ark  was  the  most  sacred  object  among 
the  Israelites  :  it  was  deposited  in  the  innermost 
and  holiest  part,  of  the  tabernacle,  called  '  tiie 
holy  of  holies'1  (and  afterwards  in  the  correspond* 
ing  apartment  of  the  Temple),  where  it  stood  so 
that  one  end  of  each  of  the  poles  by  which  it  was 
carried  (which  were  drawn  out  so  far  as  to  allow 
the  ark  to  lie  placed  against  the  back  wall), 
touched  the  veil  which  separated  the  two  apart- 
ments of  the  tabernacle  (1  Kings  viii.  8).  In  the 
ark  were  deposited  the  tallies  of  the  law  (Exod. 
xxv.  16).  A  quantity  of  manna  was  laid  up 
beside  the  ark  in  a  vase  of  gold  (Exod.  xvi.  32, 
36;  I  Kings  viii.  9);  as  were  also  the  rod  of  Aaron 
(Num.  xvii.  10),  and  a  copy  of  the  book  of  tl# 
law  (l)eut.  xxxi.  26). 

Nothing  is  more  apparent  throughout  the  ora- 
torical Scriptures  than  the  extreme  sanctity  winch 
attached  to  the  ark,  as  the  material  symbol  of  the 
Divine  presence.  During  the  marches  of  the  Israel- 
ites it  was  covered  with  a  purple  pall,  and  borng 
by  the  priests,  with  great  reverence  and  care,  in 
Hvaisre  of  the  host  (Num.  iv.  5,  6;  x.  33).  It 
was  before  the  ark,  thus  in  advance,  that  th« 
waters  of  the  Jordan  separated ;  and  it  remained 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  the  attendant  priests 
until  the   whole  host  had   passed  over,    and  c 
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sooner  was  it  also  brought  up  than  the  waters 
resumed  their  course  (Josh.  iii.;  iv.  7,  10,  11.  17, 
18).  The  ark.  was  similarly  conspicuous  in  the 
jrrand  procession  round  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  4,  6,  8, 
11,  12).  It  is  not.  wonderful  therefore  that  the 
neighbouring  nations,  who  had  no  notion  of  spi- 
ritual worship,  looked  upon  it  as  the  God  of  the 
Israelites  (1  Sam.  iv.  6,  7),  a  delusion  which  may 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  figures  of  the  che- 
rubim on  it.  After  the  settlement  of  the  Jews 
in  Palestine,  the  ark  remained  in  the  tabernacle 
at  Shiloh,  until,  in  the  time  of  Eli,  it  was  carried 
along  with  the  army  in  the  war  against  the  Phi- 
listines, under  thesuperslitions  notion  that  it  would 
secure  the  victory  to  the  Hebrews  They  were, 
however1,  not  only  beaten,  hut  the  ark  itself  was 
taken  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  iv.  3-11),  whose 
triumph  was,  however,  very  short  lived,  as  they 
were  so  oppressed  by  the  hand  of  God.  that,  after 
seven  months,  they  were  glad  to  send  it  back 
again  '(1  Sam.  v.  7 ).  Alter  that  it  remained 
apart  from  the  tabernacle,  at  Kirjath-jearim  (vii. 
1,  2),  where  it  continued  until  the  time  of  David, 
who  purposed  to  remove  it  to  Jerusalem;  but  the 
old  prescribed  mode  of  removing  it  from  place 
to  place  was  so  much  neglected  as  to  cause  the 
death  of  TJzaah,  in  cousequeu'ce  of  which  it  was 
.eft  in  the  house  of  Obededom  (2  Sam.  vi.  1-1 1)  ; 
but  after  three  months  David  took  courage,  and 
succeeded  in  effecting  its  safe  removal,  in  grand 
procession,  to  Mount  Zion  (ver.  1*2-19).  "When 
the  Temple  or  Solomon  was  completed,  the  ark 
wa-.  deposited  in  the  sanctuary  ( I  Kings  viii.  6-9). 
The  passage  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  IS,  in  which  Josiah 
directs  (he  Levites  to  restore  the  ark  to  the  holy 
place,  is  understood  by  some  to  imply  that  it  had 
either  been  removed  by  Anion,  who  put  an  idol 
in  its  place,  whicli  is  assumed  to  have  been  the 
'  trespass  '  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  guilty 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii.  23);  or  that  the  piiests  them- 
selves had  withdrawn  it  during  idolatrous  times, 
and  preserved  it  in  some  secret  place,  or  had  re- 
moved it  from  one  place  to  another.  Bat  it  seems 
more  likelv  that  it  had  been  taken  from  the  holy 
of  holies  dining  the  purification  and  repairs  of 
the  Temple  by  this  same  Josiah,  and  that  he,  in 
this  passage,  merely  directs  it  to  lie  again  set 
in  its  place.  What  became  of  the  ark  when  the 
Temple  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  Ba- 
bylonians is  not  known,  and  all  conjecture  is 
hseless.  The  Jews  believe  that  it  was  concealed 
from  the  spoilers,  and  account  it  among  the  hidden 
things  which  the  Messiah  is  to  reveal.  Ii  is  cer- 
tain, however,  from  the  consent  of  all  the  Jewish 
writers,  that  the  old  ark  was  not  contained  in  the 
second  temple,  and  there  is  no  evidence  thai 
»ny  new  one  was    made.      Indeed  the    aba  nee   of 

the  ark   is  one  of  the   important   particulars  in 

which  this  temple  >\a-   held  to  he  interior    to    that 

of  Solomon.     The   mosl    holy  place  is  then 
generally  considered  to  have  in  ty  in  the 

second  temph  Bell.  .Intl.  v. 

14);  orat  ni"-'      ,    the  Rabbins  allege)  to  have 
contained  only  a  stone  to  mark  the  place  which 
uk  should   have  occupied.     T  t  of 

Y.iiii,  Nehemiah,  the  Maccabees,  and  Jo  i 

who    repeatedly     mention     all      the     other    sacred 

ntens'.lv  but  ne\  er  name  the  ark,  leems  conclu 
•ii  toe  lubject.     But  notwithstanding  this  weight 
■f  testimony,  then  tern,  such  .is  Prideaux 

(Cjnntetj  m,  i  p.  207  ,  who  contend  that  the  Jews 


could  not  properly  cany  on  their  worship  without 
an  ark,  and  that  if  the  original  ark  was  not 
recovered  after  the  Captivity,  a  new  one  must  have 
been  made.  This  matter  is  fully  investigated  in 
Calmet's  Dissertation  sur  V Arche  d Alliance. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  design  and  fonn 
of  the  ark,  on  which  it  appears  to  us  that  clear 
and  unexpected  light  has  been  thrown  by  the 
discoveries  which  have  of  late  years  been  made  hi 
Egypt,  and  which  have  unfolded  to  us  the  rites  and 
mysteries  of  the  old  Egyptians.  The  subject  mar 
be  opened  in  the  following  words,  from  the  two 
volumes  on  the  Religion  and  Agriculture  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  which  have  been  published 
by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  since  we  first  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  this  subject  (see  Pictorial  IILt. 
of  Palestine,  pp.  217-250)  :—  '  One  of  the  most 
important  ceremonies  was  the  "  procession  of 
si  nines."  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Rosetta  stone, 
and  frequently  occurs  on  the  walls  of  the  tem- 
ples. The  shrines  .were  of  two  kinds:  the  one  a 
sort  of  canopy ;  the  other  an  ark  or  sacred  boat, 
which  may  be  termed  the  gre.it  shrine.  This 
was  carried  with  grand  pomp  by  the  priests,  a 
certain  number  being  selected  for  that  duty,  who 
supported  it  on  their  shoulders  by  means  of  long 
staves,  passing  through  metal  rings  at  the  side  ot 
the  sledge  on  which  it  stood,  and  brought  it  into 
the  temple,  where  it  was  deposited  upon  a  stand 
or  table,  in  order  that  the  prescribed  ceremonies 
might  be  discharged  before  it.  The  stand  was 
also  carried  in  procession  by  another  set  of  priests, 
following  the  shrine,  by  means  of  similar  stave?; 
a  method  usually  adopted  for  carrying  large 
statues  and  sacred  emblems,  too  heavy  or  too 
important  to  be  borne  by  one  person.  The  same 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in 
some  of  their  religious  processions  (comp.  1  Chron. 
xv.  2,  15;  2  Sam.  xv.  21  ;  and  Josh.  iii.  12),  an 
in  carrying  the  ark  to  its  place,  into  the  Oracle 
of  the  house,  to  the  most  holy  place,  when  the 
Temple  was  built  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  <!  . 
....'Some  of  the  arks  or  boats  contained  the 
emblems  of  Life  and  Stability,  which,  when  the 
veil  was  drawn  aside,  were  partially  seen  ;  and 
others  presented  the  sacred  beetle  to  the  sun,  over- 
shadowed by  the  wings  of  two  figures  of  the  god- 
dess Thenei,  or  Truth,  which  call  to  mind  the 
cherubim  of  the,  Jews'  {Anc.  Egyptians,  v.  pp. 
271,27)). 

In  reading  this  passage,  more  points  of  resem- 
blance than  occurred  to  Sir  .1.  O.  Wilkinson  will 
strike  the  Biblical  student,  and  will  attract  his 
close  attention  to  the  sul j  ct.  In  the  above  d««- 
scription  three  objectsare  distinguished: — 1.  Tl»s 
'  stand  :'  2.  The  boat  or  '  ark  ;'  3.  The' canopy.' 
This  la-t  is  i:  >i,  as  the  extract  would  Biiggest,  an 
alternative  for  the  second  ;  but  is  most  generally 
seen  with  and  in  thr  boat.  This  is  shown  in  t.'ie 
tirst  cut.  which  exhibits  all   the  parti  together, 

and  at  rest 

The  points  of  resemblance  to  (lie  Jewish  .n't 
in  the  second  cut  are  many  and  COSIS 
in   the  'stand.'  which,  in    some   uf   its  forms, 
leaving  out  the  fl  nted  on  the  sides, 

beai  e  a  resemblance  to  the  written  d*- 

scription  of  the  Hebrew  ark,  that  it  may  safety 
I..-  taken  as  an  authentic  illustration  of  it*  form. 
Then  the  cherubim  of  the  Hebrew  aik  And  men 
in  the  figures  facing  »%nch 
other,  wuli   .v  -  read  inwards  and  ntjefjtesjg 
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eacjh  other,  which  we  find  within  a  canopy  or 
ihrine  which  sometimes  rests  immediately  upon 
this  '  stand j  but  more  generally  in  the  boat, 
which    itself  rests   thereon.     These  are  shown   in 


Vhe  annexed  cut  (3\  in  which  the  winged  figures 
vie,  in  their  position,  if  nut  in  (heir  form,  re- 
iiarkahly  analogous.  We  direct  attention  also 
.>  the  havering  wings  aJboye,  which  are  very  con- 
spicuous in  all  such  representations.  This  part 
of  the  subject  is  interesting;  hot,  as  it  will  obtain 
separate  attention  I  Cukruhim],  we  omit  parti- 
cular notice  of  it  here  Other  analogies  occur  in 
♦)m  iwraon*  who  b*>ar  the  stinne  -the  priests  ;  ii>u 


sn  the  mode  of  carrying  it,  by  means  of  pol«l 
inserted  in  rings;  and  it  is  observable  that,  a* 
in  the  Hebrew  aik,  the>e  poles  were  not  with- 
drawn, but  remained  in  their  place  when  the 
shrine  was  at  rest  in  the  temple.  Such  are  'Ate 
principal  resemblances.  The  chief  difference  is, 
the  entire  absence,  in  the  Jewish  aik,  of  the  boat, 
in  which  most  of  the  idolatrous  objects  were  as- 
sembled. There  are,  inched,  circumstances  which 
might  suggest  the  idea  that  the  '  mercy-seat '  was 
not,  as  commonly  supposed,  the  lid  of  the  aik, 
but  such  a  coveiing  or  canopy  as  we  see  in  the 
Egyptian  shrines.  The  ground  relied  upon  as 
showing  that  it  was  the  lid,  namely,  that  its  di- 
mensions were  the  same  as  those  of  the  ark,  ap- 
plies ecjually  to  the  canopy,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  usually  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  top  of  the 
stand  or  chest  which  answers  to  the  Jewish  ark. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  cherubim  stood  ujhjh 
the  mercy-seat,  seems  to  show  that  it  was  the 
lid,  and  not  the  canopy;  and  the  absence  -of  this 
must  therefore  be  taken  as  another  difference. 
To  show  the  effect  of  these  conclusions,  we  take 
the  stand,  as  already  represented  (in  cut  2),  ami 
we  place  thereon,  without  alteration  (but  without 
the  canopy),  the  winged  figures  as  they  appear  ».» 


an  Egyptian  shrine  (the  same  as  in  cut  3) ;  anu 
we  need  not  point  out  that  the  representation,  thus 
formed  without  any  alteration  of  the  parts,  afh  ids 
a  most  striking  resemblance  to  one  of  the  two 
forms  of  the  ark  with  the  cherubim  above,  which 
scholars  and  artists,  wholly  unacquainted  with 
Egyptian  antiquities,  have  drawn  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  Jewish  ark  which  we  find  in 
Exodus,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  cut  (5). 


Again,  we   take  the  same  ark.  and  place  therro* 
the   figured  of  another  shrine  (6);  and  we  cons 
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pace  this  with  another  of  the  common  forms  d  the 
Jewish  ark  as  drawn  from  he  description*  (7). 


L 


These  resemblances  and  differences  appear  to  ns 
to  cast  a  strong  light,  not  only  on  the  form,  but 
on  the  purpose  of  the  Jewish  ark.  The  disco* 
veries  of  this  sort  which  have  lately  been  made 
in  Egypt,  have  added  an  overwhelming  weight 
of  proof  to  the  evidence  which  previously  existed, 
that  the  •  tabernacle  made  with  hands,'  with  its 
utensils  and  ministers,  bore  a  designed  external 
resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  models;  hut  purged 
of  the  details  and  peculiarities  which  were  the 
most  open  to  abuse  and  misconstruction.  That 
the  Israelites  during  the  latter  part  of  their  tojourti 
in  Egypt  followed  the  rites  and  religion  of  the 
country,  and  were  'at  least  -many  of  them  gross 
idolaters,  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  Scripture 
Josh.  xxiv.  11;  Ezek.  xxiii.  3,  8,  19);  anil  is 
shown  by  their  ready  lapse  into  the  worship  of 
tin-  '  golden  calf;"  and  by  the  striking  fact  that 
they  actually  carried  aboul  with  them  one  of  these 
Egyptian  Bhriues  or  tabernacles  in  the  wilderness 
JAmos  v.  26).  Prom  their  conduct  and  the  whole 
tone  of  their  leutiments  and  character  it  appears* 
that  tliis  stiff-necked  and  rebellious  jieople  were 
incapable    as  a  nation  J  of  adhering  to  that  simple 

form     of    Worship    and     sn\ice    which     is    most 
ph  asin  /  to  God. 

The  parts  of  the  Egj  ptian  shrine  which  arc  omit* 
led  in  the  .uk  are  the  boat  and  the  canopy:  the  boat, 
piohai'h  because  :t  was  not  only  intimatel j  con- 
nected l  \  its  very  form  with  the  Arkite  worship, 
so  which  the  previous  article  alludes,  hut  because 


it  was  the  part  which  was  absolutely  crowded 
with  idolatrous  images  and  associations;  and  the 
canopy,  probacy  hecause  it  often  shrouded  the 
image  of  a  god,  w  he  teas  its  absence  made  it 
manifest  that  only  the  symbolic  cherubim  rested 
on  the  ark.  The  pails  retained  were  the  stand  or 
chest,  which  was  not  an  object  of  idolatrous  re- 
gard even  among  the  Egyptians,  and  the  winged 
figures,  which  were  purely  symbolical,  and  not 
idolatrous  representations. 


ARKITES  (D^IK  5  Sept.  'ApovKctos),  the  in 
habitants  of  Arka,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  17: 
1  Chron.  i.  15,  as  descended  from  the  Phoenician 
or  S^lonian  branch  of  the  great  family  of  Canaan. 
This,  in  fact,  as  well  as  the  other  small  northern 
states  of  Phoenicia,  was  a  colony  from  the  great 
parent  state  of  Sidon.  Arka.  or  Acra,  their  chief 
town,  lay  between  Tripolis  and  Antaradus,  at  tlie 
western  base  of  Lebanon  (Joseph.  Aniiq.  i.  (5.  2  ; 
Jerome,  Quttst.  in  Gen.  x.  15).  Josephus  (Antiq. 
viii.  2.  3)  makes  Baanah — who  in  1  Kings  iv.  10, 
is  said  to  have  been  superintendent  Of  the  tribe  of 
Asher — governor  of  Akra  by  the  sea  ;  and  if,  as 
commonly  supposed,  the  capital  of  the  Arkites  is 
intended,  tlieir  small  state  must,  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  have  been  under  the  Hebiew  yoke.  Sul»- 
sequently  Akra  shared  the  lot  of  the  other  small 
Phoenician  states  in  that  quarter;  but  in  later  time-) 
it  formed  part  of  Heiod  Agrippa's  kingdom.  The 
name  and  site  seem  never  to  have  been  unknown, 
although  for  a  time  it  bore  the  name  of  Caesarea 
Lebani  fiom  having  been  the  hiith-place  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  (Mannert,  p.  891).  It  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  the  Arabian  writers  (Michaels, 
Spirit,  pt.  ii.  ]).  23;  Schullens,  Vitu  Saladini  : 
Abull'eda.  Tab.  St/rite,  ]>.  11 ).  If  lay  32  h\ 
miles  from  Antaradus.  1^  miles  from  Tripoli, 
and,  according  to  Abull'eda,  a  parkeaAg  from 
the  sea.  In  a  position  corresponding  to  these  in- 
timations. Shaw  (Ohsrrrat.  p.  270),  Borckhardt 
{Syria,  p.  1«>2  ,  and  ofhers  not  iced  the  site  and 
ruins.  Burckbardt,  in  travelling  from  the  noith- 
eastf  of  'Lebanon  to  Tripoli,  at   the  distance  of 

about  four  miles  sooth  of  the  Nahr-el-kehir  (Eleu- 
therus),  came  to  a  hill  called  Tel-Ai  ka.  M  Inch,  fi  otn 

its  regularly  Rattened  conical  form  and  smooth 
sides,   appeared    to  be  artificial.     He   was   told 

that  on  its  top  were  some  ruins  of  habitations  an- ) 
walls.  UpOtl  an  elevation  on  its  east  and  south 
sides,  which  commands  a    beautiful  view  over  the 

plain,  the  s,.  (<  ;l,  .1   the  Anseyrj  mountains,  art 

and    extensive    heaps    of   lull.ish,    tra<  - 
ancient  dwellings,  blocks  of   hewn  It  one,    letnaiim 

of  walh,  and  f>  tgmentsof  granite  columns.  Thete 
.i"  no  doubt  the  remains  of  Arka  ;  art  1  flie  Mill 
Was  proliably  the  el,  or  th< 

of  a  t<  inide. 


US 
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ARM.  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  Scrip- 
ture in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  denote  power. 
Hence,  to  'break  the  arm  "  is  to  diminish  or  de- 
stroy the  power  (Ps.  x.  15;  Ezek.  xxx.  21  ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  25).  It  is  also  employed  to  denote  the  in- 
finite power  of  God  (Ps.  lxxxix.  13;  xl\*iii.  2;  Isa. 
liii.  I ;  John  xii.  3S).  In  a  few  places  the  metaphor 
is,  with  great  force,  extended  to  the  action  of  the 
arm,  as: — 'I  will  redeem  you  with  a  stretched 
out  arm'  (Exod.  vi.5),  that  is,  with  a  powerfully 
exerted.  The  figure  is  here  taken  from  the  atti- 
tude of  ancient  warriors  baring  and  outstretching 
tiie  arm  for  fight.  Thus  in  Isa.  lii.  10,  '  Jehovah 
hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  nations.'  Bishop  Lowth  has  shown,  from  the 
Sept.  and  other  versions,  that  in  Isa.  ix.  20,  '  they 
shall  eat  every  one  the  flesh  of  his  own  arm/ 
should  be  '  the  flesh  of  his  neighbour  ;'  similar  to 
Jer.  xix.  9,  meaning  that  they  should  harass  and 
destroy  one  another.  (See  Wemyss's  Clavis 
Symbotica,  pp.  23,  24.) 

ARMAGEDDON,  properly  'the  mountain  of 
Megiddo,'  a  city  on  the  west  of  the  river  Jordan, 
rebuilt  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  15).  Both 
Ahaziah  and  Josias  died  there.  In  ihe  mystical 
language  of  prophecy,  the  word  mountain  repre- 
sents the  Church,  and  the  events  which  took 
place  at  Megiddo  are  supposed  to  have  had  a 
typical  reference  to  the  sorrows  and  triumphs  of 
the  people  of  God  under  the  gospel.  '  In  that 
day,*  says  Zechariah,  xii.  11,  'shall  there  be  a 
great  mourning  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  mourning  of 
Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon ;'  re- 
ferring to  the  death  of  Josias.  But  the  same 
spot  witnessed,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  greatest 
triumph  of  Israel,  when  '  fought  the  kings  of 
Canaan  in  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo ' 
(Judg.  v.  19).  '  He  gathered  them  together  into 
a  place  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Armaged- 
don," is  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  the 
word  has  been  translated  by  some  as.  '  the  moun- 
tain of  destruction,"  by  others  as  '  the  mounta:n  of 
the  gospel;"  many  ingenious  speculations  having 
been  employed  on  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs., 
but  with  little  satisfaction  to  the  more  sober 
leaders  of  divine  revelation. — H.  S. 

ARMENIA,  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  is 
not  mentioned  in  Scripture  under  that  name;  but 
is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  three  following 
Hebrew  designations,  winch  seem  to  refer  either 
to  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  to  particular  dis- 
tricts. I.  Ararat  DTiN,  the  land  upon  (or  over) 
the  mountains  of  which  the  ark  rested  at  the 
Deluge  (Gen.  viii.  4);  whither  the  sons  of  Sen- 
nacherib He  1  after  murdering  their  father  I  2  Kings 
xix.  37  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38) ;  and  one  of  the  •  king- 
doms '  summoned,  along  with  Minni  and  .Ash- 
keriaz.  to  arm  against  Babylon  (Jer.  li.  27).  That 
tin-re  was  a  province  of  Ararad  in  ancient  Ar- 
menia, we  have  the  testimony  of  the  native  histo- 
rian, Moses  of  Chorene.  It  lay  in  the  enure  of 
The  Kingdom,  was  divided  into  twenty  circles, 
and,  l>eiiiLT  the  principal  province,  was  commonly 
the  residence  of  the  kings  or  governors.  For  other 
{(articular-;  respecting  i  .and  the  celebrated  moun- 
tain which  in  modern  times  bears  its  name,  see 
the  article  Ahajut.  II.  Minni.  "0D  is  men- 
tioned in  Jer.  li.  27.  along  with  Ararat  and  Ash- 
kenaz,  as  a  kingdom  called  to  arm  itself  against 
Babylon.  The  nam''  is  by  some  taken  for  a  con- 
traction of   '  Aunenia,'   and    the   Chald.    in   the 


text  in  Jeremiah  has  ^OTin.     There  appears  a 
trace  of  the  name  Minni    in  a  passage  quoted  bj 
Josephus  (Antiq.  i.  3.  <>)  from  Nicolas  of  Damas- 
cus, where  it  is  said  that  'there  is  a  great  moun- 
tain in  Armenia,  vtt^  t\\v  Mu/yd5a,  called  Baris, 
upon  which  it  is  reported  that  many  who  fled  at 
the  time  of  the  Deluge  were  saved  :  and  that  one 
who  was  carried  in  an  ark  came  on  shore  upon 
the  top  of  it ;  and  that  the  remains  of  the  timber 
were  a  great  while  preserved      This  might  be  the 
man  about  whom  Moses,  the  legislator  of  the  Jews, 
wrote.*    Saint-Martin,  in  his  erudite  work  entitled 
Me  moires  sur  I'Armenie  (vol.  i.  p.  249),  has  the 
not  very  probable  conjecture  that  the  word  '  Minni ' 
may   refer  to  the   Manavazians,  a  distinguished 
Armenian  tribe,  descended  horn  Manavaz,  a  son 
of  Haik,  the  capital   of  whose   country  was  Ma- 
navazagerd,  now  Melazgerd.    In  Ps.  xlv  S,  where 
it  is  said  '  out  of  the  ivory  palaces  whereby  they 
made    thee    glad.'    the    Hebrew    word    rendered 
'  whereby  '   is  minni,  and   hence  some  take  it  for 
the   proper  name,  and   would  translate   '  palaces 
of  Armenia,'. but  the  interpretation   is  forced  and 
incongruous.    III.  Thogarmah  7Xt2T\i\T\,  in  some 
MSS.  Thorgamah,  and  found  with  great  variety 
of  orthography   in   the  Septuagint  and  Josephus. 
In  the  ethnographic  table  in  the  tenth  chapter  ol 
Genesis  (ver.  3 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  i.  6)  Thogarmah 
is  introduced  as  the  youngest  son  of  Gomer  (son 
of  Japhet),  who  is  supposed  to   have  given  name 
to  the  Cimmerians    on    the    north    coast    of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  his  other  sons  being  Ashkenaz  and 
Riphat,  both  progenitors  of  northern  tribes,  among 
whom  also  it  is  natural  to  seek   for  the  posterity 
of  Thogarmah.     The  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.  6) 
also  classes  along  with  Gomer  '  the  house  of  Tho- 
garmah and  the  sides  of  the  north  ]  (in  the  Eng. 
Vers,  'of  the  north  quarters'),  where,  as  also  at 
Ezek.  xxvii.  14,  it  is  placed  beside  Meshech  and 
Tubal,   probably   the   tribes  of  the  Moschi    and 
Tibareni  in  the  Caucasus.    Now,  though  Josephus 
and  Jerome  find  Thogarmah  in  Phrygia,  Bochart 
in  Cappadocia,  the  Chaldee  and  the  Jewish  rab- 
bins  in   Germany.  &c. ;   yet  a  comparison  of  the 
above  passages  leads   to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
rather  to  be   sought    for  in  Armenia,  and   this  it 
the  opinion  of  Eusebius,  Theodoret.  and  others  ot 
the   fathers.      It    is   strikingly    confirmed    by   the 
traditions  of  that  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
According  to  Moses  of  Chorene  (Winston's  edi- 
tion,  i.    8,   p.    24),  anil    also    King   Wachtang'a 
History  of  Georgia  (in  Klaproth's  'Travels  in  the 
Caucasus,  vol.  ii.  p.  6  1 ),  the  Armenians,  Georgians, 
Lesghians,  Mingrelians,  and   Caucasians  are  all 
descended   from   one  common    progenitor,   called 
Thargainos,  a  son  of  Awanan,  son  of' Japhet,  son 
of  Noah   (romp.  Eusebius.  Chron.  ii.  12).      After 
the  dispersion  at  Babel,    he   settled  near  Ararat, 
but  his  posterity  spread   abroad    between  the  Cas- 
pian  and    Euxine   seas.      A  similar   account    is 
found   in   a    Georgian   chronicle,   quoted    by  an- 
other German  traveller,  Guldonstedt.  which  states 
that  Targamps  was  the  father  of  eight   sons,  the 
eldest   of  whom  was  Aos.  the  ancestor  of  the  Ar- 
menians.    They  still   call  themselves  '  the  house 
01  Thorgom,"   the    very    phrase    used   by   E/ek'el, 
HD131D   rV3,  the  Qorrespond-Hng  Synac  word  iot 
'house'   denoting  '  land    or   district.'      From  t\it 
house  or    province   of  Thogarmah   the  marker  oi 
Tyre  was  suppled  with  horses  and    mules  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  li);  and  Armenia,   we   know,  was  famed 
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nf  yld  for  its  breed  of  horses.  The  Satrap  of  Ar- 
mrnia  sent  yearly  to  the  Persian  court  20,000 
foals  for  the  feast  of  Mithras  (Slrabo,  xi.  13.  9j 
Xcnoph.  Anabas.  iv.  -r>.  24  ;  Herod,  vii.  40). 

The  'Apuana  of  f lie  Greeks  (sometimes  aspi- 
rated 'Apfxeuia)  is  the  Armhiiya,  or  Irminiya  of 
the  Arabs,  the  Enneuistau  of  the  Persians.  Moses 
of  Chorene  derives  the  name  from  Armenagh,  the 
•econd  of  the  native  princes  ;  Hartmann  draws 
it  from  Aram  (see  that  article))  a  son  of  Shem, 
who  also  gave  name  to  Aramaea  or  Syria  ;  but 
the  most  probable  etymology  is  that  of  Bochart, 
viz.,  that  it  was  originally  "0!9  lit,  Har-Minni 
or  Mount  Minni,  i.  e  the  High-land  of  Minyas, 
or,  according  to  Wahl  (in  his  work  on  Asia, 
p.  807),  the  Heavenly  Mountain  (i.  c.  Ararat), 
for  mino  in  Zend,  and  tnyno,  myny,  in  Parsee, 
signify  <  heaven,  heavenly.'  In  the  country  it- 
self  the  name  Armenia  is  unknown  ;  the  people 
are  called  Haik.  and  the  country  Hayot/.-zor,  the 
Valley  of  the  Haiks— from  Haik,  the  fifth  de- 
scendant of  Noah  by  Japhet,  in  the  traditionary 
genealogy  of  the  country  (comp.  Ritter's  Erd- 
kunde,  th.  ii.  p.  711). 

The  boundaries  of  Armenia  may  be  described 
generally  as  tue  southern  range  of  the  Caucasus 
on  the  north,  and  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  on  the 
south';   but   in  all  directions,  and    especially   to 
the  east  and  west,  the  limits  have  been  very  fluc- 
tuating.   It  forms  an  elevated  table-land,  whence 
rise  mountains  which  (with  the  exception  of  the 
gigantic    Ararat)    are    of  moderate    height;    the 
plateau  gradually  sinking  towards  the   plains  of 
Iran  on  the  cast,  and  those  of  Asia  Minor  on  the 
west.     The  climate   is  generally  cold,  but   salu- 
brious.    The  country  abounds  in  romantic  forest 
and   mountain  scenery,   and    rich   pasture-land, 
especially    in    the    districts    which    border    upon 
Persia.     Ancient  writers  notice  the  wealth  of  Ar- 
menia in  metals  and  precious  st.  ties.      The  great 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris   both  take  their  rise 
in  this  region,   as  also  the  Aiaxes,  and   the  Kur 
or  Cyrus.      Armenia   is   commonly   divided  into 
Greater  and  Lesser,  the  line  of  separation   being 
the  Euphrates  ;   but  the  former  constitutes  by  far 
the  larger  portion,  and   indeed   the  other  is  often 
regarded    as    pertaining    rather   to   Asia   Minor. 
There  was  anciently  a  kingdom  of  Armenia,  with 
its   metropolis  Artaxata :    it    was   sometimes  an 
independent  state,  bul  most  commonly  tributary 
to  some  more  powerful  neighbour.     Indeed  at  no 
period  was  the  whole  of  this  region  ever  comprised 
nhder  one  governm<  nt,  but  Assj  i  ;a.  Media,  Syria, 
and    Cappadoeia   shared   trie    dominion    or    alle- 
giance of  some   portion    of   it,  just    as    it  is  now 
divided  among  the   Persians,    Russians,  Turks, 
and  Kurds;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that   that   part 
«f  Kurdistan  which  includes  the  elevated  basina 
if  the  lakes  of  Van  and   Oormiah  anciently  be- 
longed to  Armenia.     The  unfortunate  German 
traveller  Schulz  (who  was  murdered  by  a  Kurd- 
ish chief)  discovered   in    IR27,  near  the  former 
lak>  .  the  nuns    of  a  very  ancient  town,  which  lie 
suppi   ed  to  he  thai  which  Is  called  by  Armenian 
ins  Shamiramafcert  (i.  e.  the*   town  of  Se- 
mipatim),  liecausf  believed  t«>  have  been  built  bv 
tbeTarmms  Assyrian  queen.     The  ruins  ai 
Need  with  inscriptions  in  the  arrow-headed  cha- 
racter; irrwrmof  them   Saint-Martin  thought  he 
MC'lpheied  the  words  Khslu  artha  son  of  Dai  • 
A*rx..n  son  of  fhirius        !;.  Ian  i  times   Armenia 


was  the  border-country  where  the  Romans  and 
Paithians  fruitlessly  strove  for  the  mastery:  ana 
since  then  it  has  been  the  frequent  baifle-titld  of 
the  neighbouring  states.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
last  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  large  bodies 
of  native  Armenians  emigrated  into  the  Russian 
dominions,  so  that  their  number  in  what  is  termed 
Turkish  Armenia  is  now  considerably  reduced. 
By  the  treaty  of  Turkomanshee  (21st  Feb.  1S28) 
Persia  ceded  to  Russia  the  Khanats  of  Erivan 
and  Nakhshivan.  The  boundary-line  (drawn- 
from  the  Turkish  dominions)  passes  over  the 
Little  Ararat;  the  line  of  separation  between 
Persian  and  Turkish  Armenia  also  begins  at 
Ararat;  so  that  this  famous  mountain  is  now 
the  central  boundary-stone  of  these  three  era- 
pires. 

Christianity  was  first  established   in  Armenia 
in  the  fourth  century;   the  Armenian  church  na« 
a  close  affinity  to  the  Greek  church    in  its  forms 
and  polity  ;  it  is  desciibed  by  the  American  mis- 
sionaries who  are  settled   in  the  country  as   in  a 
state  of  great  corruption  and  debasement.     The 
total  number  of  the  Armenian  nation  throughout 
the  world   is  supposed  not  to  exceed  2,9iM),()()0. 
Their  favourite   pursuit  is  commerce,  and    their 
merchants  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  East.    For 
\\ivJiislo>  y  of  the  country,  see  Moses  of  Chorene, 
Father  Chamieh,  and  the  Hist,  of  ]'urtan,  trans- 
lated by  Neumann.    For  the  topography,  Moiier, 
Ker  Porter,   Smith  and   l)wit:ht.  Southgate,  &c, 
and    especially   the  vols,  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  containing  the  researches 
of  Monteith.  Ainswoith,  and  others. — N.  M. 
.     ARMENIAN    LANGUAGE.      The   Arme- 
nian   or    Haik  an    language,  notwithstanding  the 
great  anliquity  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs, 
possesses  no  literary  documents  prior  to   the  litih 
century  of  the  Christian  era.     The  translation  of 
the  Bible,  begun   by  Miesrob  in  the   year    lit),   is 
the  earliest  monument  of  the   language   that   has 
come  down  to  us.      The  dialect  in  which  this\er- 
sion  is  written*  and    n   which  it   is   still   publicly 
read  in  their  churches,    is  called    the   old    Arme- 
nian.     The    dialect    now    in    use  -    the    modern 
Armenian — in  which  they  preach  and  cany  on  the 
intercourse  of  daily    life,   nor   only    departs   fiom 
the  elder  form  by  dialectual  changes  in  the  native 
elements  of  the  language   itself,  but    also    by  the 
Lueat  intermixture  of  Persian  and  Tinkidi  words 
which. lias  resulted  from  the  conquest  and  subjec- 
tion of  the  country.      It  is,  pnh.qis.  this  diversity 
of   the   ancient    and    modern    idioms  which   has 
given  rise  to  the  many  poiiUictiug  opiuiuus  mat 
exist  as  to  the  relation  iu  which  the  Armenian 
stands   to    other   languages.      Thus    ( 'blued    and 
Vater  both  assert  that  it  is  an  original  language, 
that  is,  « i]  rillCt  1'ioni  all  othttS    in    its    fun- 

damental char.t-  ti  i   US  IIOl   to  be   classed  with  any 

of  the  gnat  families  of  languages,     Bichhom,  on 

the    other    hand  {SpfacfUitknude,  ]>•  W9  ,  all. run 

that  ihe  learned  idiom  of  the  Amu  man  undoubt- 
edly belongs  to  the  MedorPertiau  family. 
Whereas  pott   (Unleysuciiungen,  p.  xxxii. 

that,  notw  ithstaudiiu  its  many    pom 

to  that  family,  it  cannot  strict))  be  considered  to 

hi  Ion /  to  it ;  anil  (i.'itcrti  a..-: ed1 j  clashed    I  al 

a  'iv  Ug  listei  of  the  Risque,   1  mm-li,  and   Wtlsh 

lam  i  i  es. 

As  to  form,  it  is  said  to  be  rough  and    full   of 

•>   iii  tjic  main  —  a 
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itttnber  which  is  only  exceeded  by  the  Finnish; 
to  hate  no  dual  ;  to  have  lio  mode  of  denoting 
gender  in  the  noun  by  change  of  form,  but  to  be 
obliged  to  append  the  words  man  and  woman  'as 
the  marks  of  sex — thus,  to  say  j>rop/iet-iro/na/t.  for 
prophetess  (nevertheless,  modern  writers  use  1  lie 
syllable  ouki  to  distinguish  the  feminine;  YVahl, 
Geschichte  d.  Morr/enl.  Sprachen,  p.  100) ;  to 
bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Greek  in  the 
use  of  the  participle,  and  in  the  whole  syntactical 
srmcture  ;  and  to  have  adopted  the  Arabian  sys- 
tem of  melre. 

The  history  of  its  alphabetical  character  is 
Utterly  this  :  until  the- fluid  century  of  our  era, 
thus  Armenians  used  either  the  Peisian  or  Greek 
alphaliet  (the  letter  in  Syrian  characters,  men- 
tioned by  Diodor.  xix.  23,  is  not  considered  an 
evidence  that  they  wrote  Armenian  in  Syrian 
characters,  as  that  letter  was  probably  Persian). 
In  the  fifth  century,  however,  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  created  the  necessity  for  characters 
which  would  more  adequately  lepresent  the  pecu- 
liar sounds  of  the  language.  Aecoidingly,  after 
a  fruitless  attempt  of  a  certain  Daniel,  and  after 
several  elforts  on  his  own  part,  Miesrob  saw  a 
hand  in  a  dream  write  the  very  characters  which 
now  constitute  the  Armenian  alphabet.  The  38 
letters  thus  obtained  are  chiefly  founded  on  the 
Greek,  but  have  partly  made  out  their  number 
by  deriving  some  forms  from  the  Zend  alphabet. 
The  older  of  writing  is  from  left  to  right. 
Miesrob  employed  these  letters  in  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  and  thus  ensured  their  universal 
and  permanent  adoption  by  the  nation  (Gesenius; 
article  Palcsographic,   in  Ersch   and  Gruber). — 

J.  N. 

ARMENIAN  VERSION.  The  Armenian 
version  of  the  Bible  was  undei taken  in  the  year 
410  by  Miesrob,  with  the  aid  of  his  pupils  Joan- 
nes Ecelensis  and  Joseplms  Palnensis.  It  appears 
that  the  patriarch  Isaac  first  attempted,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Persians  having  destroyed  all  the  co- 
pies of  theGreek  version,  to  make  a  translation  from 
the  Peshito;  that  Miesrob  became  his  coadjutor 
in  this  work  ;  and  that  they  actually  completed 
their  translation  from  the  Syriac.  But  when  the 
above-named  pupils,  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
ecclesiastical  council  at  Ephesus,  returned,  they 
brought  with  them  an  accurate  copy  of  the  Greek 
Bible.  Upon  this,  Miesrob  laid  aside  his  trans- 
lation from  the  Peshito,  and  prepared  to  com- 
mence anew  from  a  more  authentic  text.  Imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  however, 
induced  him  to  send  his  pupils  to  Alexandria,  to 
acquire  accurate  Greek  scholarship;  and,  on 
their  return,  the  translation  was  accomplished. 
Moses  of  Chorene,  the  historian  of  Armenia,  who 
was  also  employed,  as  a  disciple  of  Miesrob,  on 
this  version,  fixes  its  compl  tion  in  the  year  410; 
but  he  is  contradicted  by  the  date  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  which  necessarily  makes  it  subsequent 
to  the  year  131. 

In  ihe  Old  Testament  this  version  adheres  ex- 
ceedingly closely  to  the  LXX.  (but,  in  the  book 
of  Darnel,  has  followed  the  version  of  Theodotion). 
lte  most  striking  characteristic  is,  that  it  does  not 
follow  any  known  recension  of  the  LXX.  Al- 
though it  more  often  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine 
text,  in  readings  which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter, 
than  it  does  with  the  Aldiue  or  Compl utensian 
text ;  yet,    on    the    other    hand,   it  also  has   fol- 


lowed readings  which  are  only  found  in  the  twi 
last.  Beitholdt  accounts  for  this  mixed  text  by 
assuming  that  the  copy  of  the  Greek  Bible  sen! 
from  Ephesus  contained  the  Lucian  recension, 
and  th  it  the  pupils  brought  back  copies  according 
to  the  Hesychian  recension  from  Alexandria,  and 
that  the  translators  made  the  latter  their  standard, 
but  corrected  their  version  by  aid  of  the  former 
(Einleit.  ii.  560).  The  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  equally  close  to  the  Greek  original,  and 
also  re]  resents  a  text  made  up  of  Alexandrine  and 
Occidental  readings. 

This  version  was  afterwards  revised  and  adapted 
to  the  Peshito,  in  the  sixth  century,  on  the  occa 
sion  of  an  ecclesiastical  union  between  the  Syrians 
and  Armenians.  Again,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, an  Armenian  king  Hethom  or  Haitho,  who 
was  so  zealous  a  Catholic  that  he  turned  Francis- 
can monk,  adapted  the  Armenian  version  to  the 
Vulgate,  by  way  of  smoothing  the  way  for  a 
union  0T  the  Roman  and  Armenian  churches. 
Lastly,  the  bishop  Uscau,  who  printed  the  first 
edition  of  this  version  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year 
1666,  is  also  accused  of  having  interpolated  the 
text  as  it  came  down  to  his  time,  by  adding  all 
that  he  found  the  Vulgate  contained  more  than 
the  Armenian  version.  The  existence  of  the  verse 
1  John  v.  7,  in  this  version,  is  ascribed  to  this, 
supplementary  labour  of  Usean.  It  is  clear  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  the  critical  uses  of  this 
version  are  limited  to  determining  the  readings  of 
the  LXX.  and  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  it  represents,  and  that  it  has  suffered 
many  alterations  which  diminish  its  usefulness  in 
that  respect. — J.  N. 

ARMLET.  Although  this  word  has  the  same 
meaning  as  bracelet,  yet  the  latter  is  practically 
*so  exclusively  used  to  denote  the  ornameni  of 
the  wrist,  that  it  seems  proper  to  distinguish  by 
armlet  the  similar  ornament  which  is  worn  on  \ht 
upper  arm.  There  is  also  this  difference  between 
them,  that  in  the  East  bracelets  are  generally  worn 
by  women,  and  armlets  only  by  a. en.  The  arm- 
let, however,  is  in  use  among  men  only  as  one  of 
the  insignia  of  sovereign  power.  There  are  three 
different  words  which  the  Auth.  Vers,  renders  by 
bracelet.  These  are,  1.  myVK  etzadah,  which 
occurs  in  Num.  xxxi.  50;  2  Sam.  i.  10;  and  which 
being  used  with  leference  to  men  only,  we  take  to 
be  the  armlet.  2.  T'D^*  izamid,  which  is  found 
in  Gen.  xxiv.  22;  Num.  xxxi.  50;  Ezek.  xvi. 
1 1.  Wheie  these  two  words  occur  together  (as  in 
Num.  xxxi.  50).  the  first  is  rendered  by  'chain  ' 
and  the  second  by  '  bracelet."  3.  JVKJ''  shiryah, 
which  occuis  only  in  Isa.  iii.  19.  The  first  w« 
take  to  mean  armlets  worn  by  men  ;  the  second, 
bracelets  worn  by  women  and  sometimes  by  men  ; 


and  the  third,  a  peculiar   bracelet  of  chain-wor* 
worn  only  by  women.     It   is  observable  that  tJtoe 
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!*<>  first  occur  in  Num.  xxxi.  50,  which  we 
Snpjwse  to  mean  that  the  men  offered  their  own 
armlets  and  the  bracelets  at  their  wives.  In  the 
only  other  passage  in  which  the  first  word  occurs 
it  denotes  the  royal  ornament  which  the  Amalekite 
Book  from  the  arm  of  tne  dead  Saul,  and  brought 
with  the  other  regalia  to  David.  There  is  little 
question  that  this  was  such  a  distinguishing  band 
of  jewelled  metal  as  we  still  find  worn  as  a  mark 
of  royalty  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges.  The 
Egyptian  kings  are  represented  with  armlets, 
which  were  also  worn  by  the  Egyptian  women, 
foese,  however,  are'  not  jewelled,  but  of  plain  or 
enamelled  metal,  as  was  in  all  likelihood  the 
»:ase  among  the  Hebrews.  In  modern  times  the 
most  celebrated  armlets  are  those  which  form  |>art 
of  the  regalia  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Mogul  emperors  of 
India.  These  ornaments  are  of  dazzling  splendour, 
ind  the  jewels  in  them  are  of  such  large  size 
mil  immense  value  that  the  pair  are  reckoned 
to  be  worth  a  million  of  our  money.  The  prin- 
cipal stone  of  the  left  armlet  is  famous  in  the  East 
by  the  name  of  the  Devid-e-iiur,  or  Sea  of  light. 
It  weighs  1^6  carats,  and  is  considered  the  dia- 
mond of  finest  lustre  in  the  world.  The  principal 
jewel  of  the  left  armlet,  although  of  somewhat  in- 
ferior size  (1  46  carats;  and  vajf'ie,  is  renowned  as 
Hie  Tufj-e-mah,  *  Crown  of  the  moon.'  The  im- 
perial aimlets,  g  nerally  set  with  jewels,  may  also 
!»e  observed  in  most  of  the  portraits  of  the  Indian 
unperors  [Bkacki.et]. 

ARMON   (jiOTg;   Chaldee,  H-fT] ;    Syriac, 

1  ">  VO?  ;    Arabic,   t|_  J,>  .     Sept.   vKdravos  ; 

Vu\gt  platanus ;  Luth.  ahorn;  A.  V. '  chestnut- 
i i  •"(''),  a  tree,  which  is  named  thrice  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  occurs  among  the  'speckled  rods  ' 
which  Jacob  placed  in  the  watering-troughs  before 
the  sheep  (Gen.  xxx.  37):  its  grandeur  is  indi- 
cated in  Ezek.  xxxi.  8,  as  well  as  in  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  19  :  it  is  noted  for  its  magnificence,  shooting 


[I'laiainis  Oriental!*    Plane*trM.1 

It*  liigh  boughl  aloft  Thil  de-uript ion  ag 
W«dl  with  the  |il.mr-t  "  -e  {l'/attinns  Oririifn. 
Which    i*    adopted    by    all    tin     ancient    tiuiuda- 


tors,  to  which  the  balance  of  critical  jpiniuu  * 
inclines,  and  which  actually  grows  in  Pales- 
tine. The  beec'n,  the  maple,  and  the  chestnut 
have  been  adopted,  in  different  modern  veisions, 
as* representing  the  Hebrew  Armon  ;  but  scarcely 
any  one  now  doubts  that  it  means  the  plane-free. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  this  tree  is  in  Genesis 
associated  with  others — the  willow  and  the  poplar 
— whose  habits  agree  with  it ;  they  are  all  trees 
oi'  the  low  grounds,  and  love  to  grow  where  the 
soil  is  rich  and  humid.  This  is  strikingly  illusr- 
trated  by  the  fact  that  Russel  (N.  II.  of  AlepfC, 
i.  47)  expressly  names  the  plane,  the  willow,  and 
the  poplar  (along  with  the  ash),  as  trees  which 
grow  in  the  same  situations  near  Aleppo. 

But  this  congruity  would  be  lost  if  the  chestnut 
were  understood,  as  that  liee  piefeis  dry  and  hilly 
situations.  Theie  is  a  latent  beauty  also  in  the 
passage  in  Ezekiel,  where,  in  describing  the  great- 
ness and  glory  of  Assyria,  the  prophet  says,  '  The 
Armon-trees  were  not  like  his  bouglis,  nor  any 
tiee  in  the  garden  of  God  like  unto  him  for  beauty.' 
This  not  only  expi  esses  the  grandeur  of  the  crec, 
but  is  singularly  appropriate  from  the  fact  that, 
the  plane-trees  (chenars,  as  they  are  called)  in 
the  plains  of  Assyria  are  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty,  in  both  respects  exceeding  even  those  of 
Palestine.  It  consists  with  our  own  experience 
that  one  may  tiavel  far  in  Western  Asia  without 
meeting  such  trees,  and  so  many  together,  as  occur 
in  the  chenar-groves  of  Assyria  and  Media. 

The  Orielita]  plane-tree  ranks  in  the  Lir.nxan 
class  and  order  Moiuxcia  Polyandria,  a:.d  in 
the  natural  order  among  the  Plata  nan ce.  West- 
ernmost Asia  is  its  native  country,  although,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Royle,  it  extends  as  fa) 
eastward  as  Cashmere.  The  stem  is  1a.ll,  erect 
and  covered  with  a  smooth  bark  which  annually 
falls  off.  The  flowers  are  small  and  scarcely 
distinguishable:  they  come  out  a  little  before 
the  leaves.  The  wood  of  the  plane-tree  is  fine 
grained,  hard,  and  rather  biitile  than  tough;  when 
old,  it  is  said  to  acquire  daik  veins,  and  to  take 
the  appearance  of  walnut-wood. 

In  those  situations  which  are  favourable  to  its 
growth,  huge  branches  spread  out  in  all  diiec- 
t ions  from  the  massive  trunk,  invested  with  broad 
deeply-divided,  and  glossy  green  leaves.  Tin. 
body  of  lich  foliage,  joined  to  the  smoothness  of 
the  stem,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  general  growth, 
renders  the  plane-tiee  one  of  the  noblest  objects  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  now,  and  bad  also 
of  old  (Plin.  hi  at  Hist.  xii.  1  .  the  reputation 
oi' being  the  tree  which  most  effectually  excludes 
the  sun's  beams  ill  summer.  ;md  most  readily 
admits  them  in  winter — thus  affording  the  U'st 
shelter  from  the  extremes  of  both  seasons. 

For  this  reason  it  was  planted  near  public  build- 
ings and  palaces,  a  practice  which  the  Greeks  and 

Romans  adopted  ;  and  the  former  delighted  to 
adorn  with  it  their  academic  walks  and  |  laces  oi 
public  exerciseJ  In  the  East,  the  plan*  seems  to 
have  been  considered  sacred,  as  the  oak  was  for- 
merly in  Britain.  This  distinction  is  in  most 
countries  awarded  to  the  most  magnificent  ipecies 
of  tree  which  it  produces  Vkk\  .Sack  en],  li. 
Palestine,  for  instance,  where  the  plane  does  n«.t 
appear  to  have  been  rrry  common,  die  terebiuth 
seems  to  bare  possessed  pre-eminence  [KlajiL 
No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  celebrated  >t.>rj  d 
Xerxes  arrtstuig  the   march  of  his  grand  amj 
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taforea  noble  plane-tree  in  Lydia.  &*t  he  might 
tender  honour  to  it,  and  adorn  its  boughs  with 
golden  chains,  bracelets,  and  other  rich  ornaments 
— an  action  misunderstood,  and  egregiously  mis- 
represented by  .'Elian  (Var.  Hist.  ii.  14). 

The  Oriental  plane  endures  our  ovvu  climate 
well,  and  grows  to  a  fine  tree  ;  but  not  to  the 
mormous  size  which  it  sometimes  attains  in  the 
East.  Several  grand  old  plane-trees  have  been 
mentioned  Pausanias  (1.  viii.  c.  23)  notices  a 
noble  plane  in  Arcadia,  the  planning  of  which 
was  ascribed,  by  tradition,  to  Menelaus  ;  so  that 
if  this  tradition  were  entitled  to  credit  (and  it 
claims  little),  it  must,  when  he  wrote,  although  in 
a  sound  state,  have  been  above  1300  years  old. 
Pliny,  in  his  curious  chapter  on  this  tree  (Nat. 
Hist.  xii.  1),  mentions  one  in  Lycia,  in  the 
trunk  of  which  had  been  gradually  formed  an 
immense  cavern,  eighty  feet  in  circumference.  L. 
Mutianus,  thrice  consul,  and  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, with  eighteen  other  persons,  often  dined 
jud  supped  commodionsly  within  it.  If  nothing 
more  were  known  of  this  L.  Mutianus,  we  should 
like  him  for  the  pleasure,  not  unmingled  with 
regret,  with  which  he  records  the  satisfaction 
which  he  occasionally  derived  from  hearing  the 
rain  patter  upon  the  leaves  overhead,  while  he 
and  his  company  sat  dry  and  safe  within  :  it  was 
the  music  of  their  feast.  Caligula  also  had  a  tree 
of  this  sort  at  his  villa  near  Velirra?,  the  hollow 
of  which  accommodated  fifteen  persons  at  dinner 
with  a  proper  suite  of  attendants.  The  emperor 
called  it  '  his  nest  ?  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  his  friend  Herod  Agrippa  may  occasionally 
iiave  been  one  of  the  fifteen  birds  who  nestled 
there  along  with  him.  Modern  travellers  also 
notice  similar  trees.  Belon  (Obs.  Sing.  1.  ii. 
p.  105),  La  Roque  (Voy.  de  Syrie,  pp.  197-199), 
and  others,  mention  the  groves  of  noble  planes 
which  adorn  the  plain  of  Antioch  ;  and  the  last- 
named  traveller  records  a  night's  rest  which  he  en- 
joyed under  planes  of  great  beauty  in  a  valley  of 
Lebanon  (p.  76).  That  they  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal trees  in  the  plantations  near  Aleppo  has  al- 
ready  been  observed,  on  the  authority  of  Russel 


[Branch  of  Platanus  Oriental  is. 

Buckingham  names  them  among  the  trees  which 
line  the  Jabhok  Circrris  in  Palestine,  ii.  108). 
Uyelyn  (in  his  Si/ha)  seems   to  ascribe  the  intro- 


duction of  the  plane-tree  into  England  to  the  great 
Lord  Bacon,  who  planted  some  which  were  still  ' 
flourishing  at  Verulam  in  1706.  This  was,  per- 
haps, the  first  plantation  of  any  note;  but  it  appear* 
from  Tinners  Herbal  (published  in  1551),  that 
the  tree  was  known  and  cultivated  in  this  country 
before  the  chancellor  was  born.  (Besides  the 
authorities  emoted,  see  Hiller,  Hierophyticon,  cap. 
43;  Celsius,  Hierobotauicon,  512-516;  and 
Winer's  Recdicortcrbuch,  in  '  Ahorn"). 

ARMS,  ARMOUR.  In  order  to  give  a  clear 
view  or  this  subject,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show 
succinctly,  and  from  the  best  authorities  now  avail* 
able,  what  were  the  weapons,  both  offensive  and 
defensive,  used  by  the  ancient  Asiatics ;  and  then, 
under  other  proper  heads,  explain  the  composition 
and  tactical  condition  of  their  armies  ;  their  sys- 
tems of  fortification  ;  and,  finally,  their  method  of 
conducting  sieges  and  battles;  and  their  usages  of 
war  as  regards  spoil,  captives,  &c. 
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1,  2,  3.  Clubs. 

4,  b.  Crooked  Billets,  or 
throw  ing-bats. 

6.  Nface. 

7.  Battle-axe. 


2EI^£2E2L2E03 


8.  Hardwood  Sword. 

9.  Sharks- teeth  Sword. 
'.0.  Flint  Sword. 

1 1.  Saw-fish  Sword. 

12,  13.  Egyptian  Battle-axe*. 


The  instruments  at  first  employed  in  the  ch»e«^ 
or  to  repel  wild  beasts,  but  converted  by  Li» 
wicked  to  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-men,  or 
used  by  the  peaceable  to  oppose  aggression,  were 
naturally  the  most  simple.  Among  these  were  the 
club  and  the  throwing-bat.  The  first  consisted 
originally  of  a  heavy  piece  of  wood,  variously 
shaped,  made  to  strike  with,  and,  according  to  it» 
form,  denominated  a  mace,  a  bar,  a  hammer,  or  a 
maul.     This  weapon  was  in  use  among  the  He* 
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brews*,   for,   in   the  time  of  the  kings,  wood    had 
aiieady  been  superseded  by  metal  ;  and  the  D2^ 

7*"lH  shekel  barzel,  rod  of  iron  (Ps.  ii.  9),  is  sup- 
jtosed  to  mean  a  mare,  or  gavelock,  or  crowbar. 
It  is  an  instrument  Of  greAt  powef  when  used  by 
a  strong  arm  ;  as  when  Van  Amburgh,  with  one 
in  his  liand,  compels  a  tiger's  ferocity  to  submit 
ro  his  will.  (See  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Cus- 
Urms  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  327, 
<ig.  3,  1 ;  and  mace,  tig.  1,  2.  The  thfow'stick 
<«•  lissan  occurs  p.  329.)  The  other  was  also 
known,  if,  as  is  probable,  f*Eft  vuiphietz  (Prov. 
xxv.  tR)  be  a  maul,  a  martel,  or  a  war-hammer. 
It  is  likely  metal  was  only  in  general  use  at  a 
later  period,  and  that  a  heavy  crooked  billet  con- 
tinued long  to  serve  both  as  a  missile  and  a  sword. 
The  throwst.ick,  made  of  thorn-wood,  is  the  same 
ins'  rument  which  we  see  figured  on  Egyptian 
monumental  By  the  native  Arabs  it  is  still  called 
lissan,  and  was  anciently  known  among  us  by 
the  name  of  crooked  billet.  These  instruments, 
supplied  with  a  steep  edge,  would  naturally  con- 
stitute a  battle-axe,  and  a  kind  of  sword ;  and 
such  in  the  rudest  ages  we  find  them,  made  with 
flints  set  into  a  groove,  or  willi  sharks'  teeth  firmly 
secured  to  the  stall'  with  twisted  sinews.  On  the 
earlie-t  monuments  of  Egypt,  for  these  ruder  in- 
struments is  abeady  seen  substituted  a  piece  of 
metal  with  a  steel  or  bronze  blade  fastened  into  a 
globe,  thug  forming  a  fa-tch ion-axe:  and  also  a 
te- blade,  riveted  in  three  places  to  the  handle, 
foiming  a  true  battle-axe  (Wilkinson,  voi.i.p.  325, 
32(!)  ;  and  there  were,  besides,  true  bills  or  axes 
in  form  like  our  own. 


.    Hern    Dagger. 

a.  .'>.  Sword*. 


4,  .">.  Tulwar  Swords. 
o.  Quarter  pike. 


Nevt  came  the  dirk  or  poniard,  which,  in  the 
II.  i  u  \  word  !Vin  c/ierev,  may  AossiliJy  retain 
uom rt allusion  to  the  original  instrtimeni  made  of 
the  anlr'npe's  Ikmii.  meiely  sharpened,  which  is  still 
rued  in  even  pari  of  the  Rasl  where  tlie  materia] 
'•an  I  .•  ■  rn  r..,.,|.  ]'i  m  existing  figures,  tlie  diik 
ipi  i  I  ;  ire  heten  mi  l  v  made  i  f  metal  in 
id  woiii  stu  k  iii  a  girdle  (Wilkinsufc, 
i  3  '.'■'  \  hill  fr<  n  te  eral  tpxls  (  I  S,im.  x\  ii. 
7,  San,  w  N  ;  ,,i,d  \  Kings  XX  1  I  .  it  is  e\  ident 
that  )!'♦•  real  IW|  rd  i  as  sjuiij  |u  .i  Ixdt.  anil  thai 
f  gird'mg  '  and  '  lnohiiii^  the  word  '  were  synouy- 
■  I   ■  omn  • :  ■  a  unr. 

Yin    blades  were,  it  seems,  always  short  forw 


mentioned  of  a  cubit"?  length)  :  and  tlie  diri- 
sword,  at.  least,  was  always  double-edged  The 
sheath  was  ornamented  and  polished.  In  Egypt 
there  were  larger  and  heavier  swords,  more  nearly 
like  modem  tulwars,  and  of  the  foim  of  an  English 
round-pointed  table-knife.  But  while  metal  was 
scarce,  there  were  also  swotds  which  might  be 
called  quarter-pikes,  being  composed  of  a  very 
short  wooden  handle,  surmounted  by  a  spear-hea  I. 
Hence  the  Latin  telum  and  ferrum  continued  hi 
later  ages  tw  be  used  for  gladius.  In  Nutia, 
swords  of  heavy  wood  are  still  in  use. 


1,  2.  Spear-heads.  3,  4.  Datrs. 

5.  Oryx  horn  spear  head. 

Tlie  spear,  HDl  ramac/i,  was  another  offensive 
weapon  common  to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  was  of  various  size,  weight,  and  length. 
Probably  the  shepherd  Hebrews,  like  nations 
similarly  situated  in  noithern  Africa,  anciently 
made  use  of  the  horn  Off  an  oiyx,  or  a  leucoryx, 
above  three  feet  long,  straightened  in  water,  and 
sheathed  upon  a  thorn-wood  stall".  When  sharp- 
ened tin's  instrument  would  penetrate  the  hide  of 
a  bull,  anil,  accoidilig  to  Strabo,  even  of  an  ele- 
phant :  it  was  fight,  very  difficult  to  bieak,  resisted 
the  blow  of  a  battle-axe.  ;<nd  the  animals  which 
furnished  it  were  abundant  in  Arabia  and  in  the 
desert  east  of  Palest  ine.  At  a  later  period,  the  head 
was  pf  brass,  arid  afterwards  of  iron.  Very  j  omin- 
ous weapons  of  this  kind  were  often  used  in  Egypt 
by  the  heavy  infantry  ;  and,  from  various  pi reu in- 
stances, it  may  be  inferred  thai  among  the  Hebrews 
and  their  immediate  neighbours,  commanders  in 
partial! ar  were  distinguished  by  heavy  sp 
Among  these  were  generally  ranked  the  most  va- 
liant in. fight  and  the  largesl  in  fttanue:  such  as 
Goliath,  '  whose  sjH-ar  was  like  a  weaver's  beam  ' 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  7),  and  whose  sjH'ar's  head  weighed 
six  hundred  shekels  of  ii  on  :  which  by  some  is 
asserted  to  he  equal  to  twtntv-li.e  pounds 
weight  The  spar  had  a  jioint  <  f  metal  at  the 
hut-end   to  li\    it    in    the  ground*   perhaufl  with 

the  same   mass;,    globe   above  it,  which   is   still    in 

use,  intended   to   counterbalance   the   point.     ]• 

was    with    this    ferrel   that   Abner   sleM    AfaheJ    (2 
Sam.    ii.  The    foim    of    the    head    .c.nl 

til  of  the  shaft  diffeied  at  differed  times,  l"'t!i 
in   ]■'_  .  Syria,  and  were  influenced  by  tiie 

fashions  sei  by  \  u:  til  conquering  nations. 

1  i    ...d  JV^n  i/imnf/i,  and  r 

i    i,;.i\    |iu\ •■  h.iu  disl met   tin ims  :   iron 
conn  w  M  111* til    liist    occm  Ij        ■ 

i  •  en  i  »pech  i  »f  d  ut  uarru  d  by  !    '.  i    •       s 

I  Sail  while  the  ketiuii  «  nn-ii 

v».i  i  v  a  kirn;  In 
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raost  nations  of  antiquity  the  infantry,  n;)t  liaaar- 
ing  a  sj>ear,  carried  two  darts,  those  lightly  aimed 
using  both  for  long  casts,  and  the  heavy-armed 
only  one  for  that  purpose;  the  second,  more 
j>onderous  than  the  other,  being  reserved  for  throw- 
ing when  close  to  the  enemy,  or  for  handling  in 
the  manner  of  a  spear.  This  explanation  may 
throw  light  on  the  fact  of  the  chaneth  being 
named  in  connection  with  the  H3¥  tsenna,  or 
larger  buckler  (1  Chron.  xii.  34),  and  may  re- 
concile what  is  said  of  the  kedon  (Job  xxxix.  23  ; 
xli.  29,  and  Josh.  viii.  10).  While  on  the  subject 
of  the  javelin,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  by  the 
act  of  casting  one  at  David  (1  Sam.  xix.  9,  10), 
Saul  virtually  absolved  him  from  his  allegiance; 
for  by  the  customs  of  ancient  Asia,  preserved  in 
the  usages  of  the  Teutonic  and  other  nations,  the 
Xachseji  recht,  the  custom  of  the  East  Franks, 
<ffcc,  to  throw  a  dart  at  a  freedman,  who  escaped 
from  it  by  flight,  was  the  demonstrative  token  of 
manumission  given  by  his  lord  or  master;  he  was 
thereby  sent  out  of  hand,  manumissus,  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  old  English  phrase  '  scot-free.' 
But  for  this  act  of  Saul,  David  might  have  been 
viewed  as  a  rebel. 


ZJ 


1,2,3,4.  Bows.        5,6.  Quivers.        7,8.  Arrows. 

But  the  chief  offensive  weapon  in  Egypt,  and, 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  may  be  inferred, 
in  Palestine  also,  was  the  war-bow,  niFlt^p 
keshtotk,  and  ]"!Cp  kes/ieth,  the  arrows  being  de- 
nominated □''Vn  ii/utzem,  yr\  hhitz.  From  the  sim- 
ple implements  used  by  the  lirst  hunters,  consisting 
nie'ely  of  an  elastic  reed,  a  branch  of  la  tree,  or  rib 
of  palm,  the  bow  became  in  the  course  of  time  very 
strong  and  tall,  was  made  of  brass,  of  wo:)d  backed 
with  liom,  or  of  horn  entirely,  and  even  of  ivory  ; 
some  Deing  shaped  like  the  common  English  bow, 
and  others,  particularly  those  used  by  riding  na- 
tions, like  the  buffalo  horn.  There  were  various 
modes  of  bending  this  instrument,  by  pressure  of 
the  knee,  or  by  the  foot,  "p"!,  treading  the  bow,  or 
by  setting  one  end  against  the  foot,  drawing  the 
middle  with  the  hand  of  the  same  side  towards 
the  hip,  and  pushing  the  upper  point  forward  with 
the  second  hand,  till  the  thumb  passed  the  loop 
of  the  string  beyond  the  nock.  The  horned  bows 
of  the  cavalry,  shaped  like  those  of  the  Chinese, 
occur  on  monuments  of  antiquity.  They  cannot 
be  l>ent  from   their  form  of  a  Roman  G  to   that  of 


what  is  termed  a  Cupid's  bow  v^—v-v^,  but  by 
placing  one  end  under  the  thigh  ;  and  as  they  aie 
short,  this  operation  is  performed  by  Tahtar  rider* 
while  in  the  saddle.  This  was  the  Parthian  bow,  as 
is  proved  by  several  Persian  bas-reliefs,  and  may 
have  been  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Elamites,  who 
were  a  mounted  people.  These  bows  were  carried 
in  cases  to  protect  the  string,  which  was  composed 
of  deer  sinews,  from  injury,  and  were  slung  on  the 
right  hip  of  the  rider,  except  when  on  the  point  ot 
engaging.  Then  the  string  was  often  cast  over  the 
head,  and  the  bow  hung  upon  the  breast,  with  the 
two  nocks  above  each  shoulder,  like  a  pair  of  horns. 
The  hhit/im,  or  arrows,  were  likewise  enclosed  in 
a  case  or  quiver,  \>T)  tele,  hung  sometimes  on  the 
shoulder,  and  at  other  times  on  the  left  side  ;  and 
six  or  eight  flight-arrows  were  commonly  stuck 
in  the  edge  of  the  cap,  ready  to  be  pulled  out 
and  put  to  the  string.  The  infantry  alway9 
carried  the  arrows  in  a  quiver  on  the  right 
shoulder,  and  the  bow  was  kept  unbent  until  the 
moment  of  action.  On  a  march  it  was  carried  on 
the  shield  arm,  where  there  was  fiequently  also 
a  horn  bracer  secured  below  the  elbow  to  receive 
the  shock  from  the  string  when  an  arrow  was  dis- 
charged. Toe  flight  or  long-range  arrows  were 
commonly  of  reed,  not  always  feathered,  and 
mostly  tipped  with  flint  points;  but  the  shot  or 
aimed  arrows,  used  for  nearer  purposes,  were  of 
wood  tipped  with  .metal,  about  30  inches  long, 
9i:d  winged  with  three  lines  of  feathers,  like 
those  in  modern  use  :  they  varied  in  length  at 
different  periods,  and  according  to  the  substance 
of  the  bows. 

The  last  missile  instrument  to  be  mentioned 
is  the  sling,  y?p  kala  (Job  xli.  28),  an  im- 
provement upon  the  simple  act  of  throwing 
stones.  It  was  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  Ben- 
jamites,  a  small  tribe,  not.  making  a  great  mass 
in  an  order  of  battle,  but  well  composed  for  light 
troops.  They  could  also  boast  of  using  the  sling 
equally  well  with  the  left  hand  as  with  the  right. 
The  sling  was  made  of  plaited  thongs,  somewhat 
broad  in  the  middle,  to  lodge  the  stone  or  leaden 
missile,  and  was  twirled  two  or  three  times  roun  1 
before    the   stone   was    allowed    to    take    flight. 


^i* 


[Egyptian  Slingers  and  Sling.] 

Stones  could  not  be  cast  above  400.  feet,  tut 
leaden  bullets  could  be  thrown  as  far  as  600  feet. 
The  force  as  well  as  precision  of  aim  which 
might  be  attained  in  the  use  of  this  instrument 
was  remarkably  shown  in  the  case  of  David;  and 
several  nations  of  antiquity  boasted  of  great  skiH 
in  the  practice  of  the  sliny. 
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All  these  hand-weapons  were  in  use  at  different 
period*,  noi  only  among  llie  Hebrews  and  Egyp- 
tians. l>ut.  likewise  in  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and 
Macedonia  ;  in  which  last  country  the  sarissa  car- 
ried by  the  heavy  infantry  of  the  phalanx  differed 
from  tiie  pthers  only  in  the  great  length  of  the  shaft. 
The  Roman  pilum  was  a  kind  of  dart,  distinguish- 
ed from  those  of  other  nations  cliietly  by  its  weight, 
and  the  great  proportional  length  of  the  metal  or 
iron  part,  which  constituted  one  half  of  the  whole, 
«r  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet.  Much  of  this 
length  was  hollow,  and  received  nearly  twenty 
inches  of  the  shaft  within  it :  the  point  was  never 
hooked  like  that  of  common  darts,  because  the  wea- 
pon being  nearly  indestructible,  the  soldiers  always 
reckoned  upon  advancing  in  battle  and  recover- 
ing it  without  trouble  when  thrown  ;  whereas,  if 
it  had  been  hooked  or  hamate,  they  could  not 
have  wrenched  it  out  of  hostile  shields  or  breast- 
plate* without  trouble  and  delay. 

Dkvjbnsiy  e  Arms. -The  most  ancient  defensive 
piece  was  the  shield,  buckler,  roundel,  or  target, 
composed  of  a  great  variety  of  materials,  very 
«i»  liferent  in  form  and  size,  and  therefore  in  all 
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».  The  Tsenna,  or  Great  Shield.  2.  Common  F.g-yptian 
Shield.  ■<•  Target.  4,  ■>.  Ancient  Shields  of  un- 
known tribes.     <i.   Roundel. 

nations  beuing  a  variety  of  names.  The  Tle- 
breu  s  used  the  word  !"I3V  tsenna,  for  a  great  shield  ; 
defence,  protection  Gen.  xv.  1;  Ps.  xlvii.  9; 
Pvov.  xxx.  ')  „  which  is  commonly  found  in  con- 
nection witli  spear,  ;ind  was  the  .shelter  of  hea- 
vily-armed infantry  \  pO  muffin,  a  buckler,  or 
•mailer  shield,  which,  from  a  similar  juxtapo- 
sition with  sword,  bow  and  arrows,  appears  to 
have  been  the  defence  of  the  other-armed  infan- 
try and  of  chiefs;  and  fTTTlD  eo^atroA,  purma. 
a  roundel,  which  may  have  been  appropriated 
to  archers  and  •lingers;  and  there  were  WU7& 
Ahe.Udim,  and  ^u^y  shclti,  synonymous  with 
matfin,  only  different  in  ornament.  In  the 
more  advanced  erai  of  civilization  shields  were 
made  of  lik'l't  wood  not  liable  to  rolit,  covered 
with    bull-hide    of   two   or    more    thicknesses  ami 

bordered  with  metal  :  the  lighter  kinds  were  made 
•/wicker-work  or  osier,  similarly,  but  less  >obdly 
sneered  -,  01  ol  double  ox -hide  cul  into  a  round  form. 
There  were  others  of  a  single  hide-,  extremely  tliick 
RttiM  having  been  boiled  j  tlieir  surfai «■  presented 


an  appearance  of  many  folds,  like  round  wavoe 
up  and  down,  which  might  yield,  but  could  rareiy 
be  penetrated. 

We  may  infer  that  at  first  the  Hebrews  tmv- 
rowed  the  forms  in  use  in  Egypt,  and  that  their 
common  shields  were  a  kind  of  parallelogram, 
broadest  and  arched  at  the  top  and  cut  square 
beneath)  bordered  with  metal,  the  surface  being 
covered  with  raw  hide  with  the  hair  on.  The 
lighter  shields  may  have  been  soaked  in  oil 
and  dried  in  the  shade  to  make  them  hard  ;  no 
doubt, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and  elephant  skin 
shields  were  brought  fjom  Ethiopia  And  purchased 
in  the  Phoenician  maikets;  but  small  round 
hand-bucklers  of  whale-.-kin,  still  used  by  Ara- 
bian swordsmen,  came  from  the  Erythraean  sea. 
During  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  supremacy  the 
Hebrews  may  have  used  the  square,  oblong,  and 
round  shields  of  these  nations,  and  may  have  sub- 
sequently copied  those  of  GreeCe  and  Rome.  The 
princes  of  Israel  had  shields  of  precious  metals  : 
all  were  managed  by  a  wood*  n  or  leathern  handle, 
and  often  slung  by  a  thong  over  the  neck.  With 
the  larger  kinds  a  testudo  could  be  formed  by 
pressing  the  ranks  close  together  ;  and  while  the 
outside  men  kept  their  shields  before  and  on  the 
flanks,  those  within  raised  theirs  above  the  head, 
and  thus  produced  a  kind  of  surface,  sometimes 
as  close  and  fitted  together  as  a  pantile  roof,  and 
capable  of  resisting  the  pressure  even  of  a  body  of 
men  marching  upon  it. 

The  tsenna  was  most  likely  what  in  ihe  feudal 
ages  would  have  been  called  a  pavie,  for  such 
occurs  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  This  weapon 
was  about  five  feet  high,  with  a  pointed  arch  above, 
and  square  below,  resembling  the  feudal  knight's 
shield,  only  that  the  point  was  teveised.  This 
kind  of  large-sized  shield,  however,  was  best  fitted 
for  men  without  any  other  armour,  when  combat- 
ing in  open  countries,  or  carrying  on  sieges ;  for 
it  may  be  remarked  in  genera]  that  the  mili- 
tary buckler  of  antiquity  was  large  in  proportion 
as  other  defensive  armour  was  wanting.  Shields 
were  hung  upon  the  battlements  of  walls,  and,  as 
still  occurs,  chiefly  above  gat<s  of  cities  by  the 
watch  and  ward.  In  time  of  peace  they  were 
covered  to  preserve  them  from  the  sun,  ami  in 
war  uncovered  ;  this  sign  was  poetically  used  to 
denote  coming  hostilities,  as  in  Isa.  xxii.  (>,  &c. 
In  Europe,  where  the  Crusaders  cot  Id  imitate  the 
Saracens,  but  i»>t  introduce  their  climate,  shields 
were  carved  in  stone  Upon  towers  and  gate-;,  a* 
at  York,  &c.  The  Eastern  origin  of  this  practice 
seems  to  be  attested  by  the  word  '/.nine,  which, 
in  German,  still  denotes  a  battlement,  something 
pointed,  a  summit,  and  conveys  the  idea  of*  a 
pavise  with  the  point  uppermost,  a  shape  such  as 
Arabian  battlements  often  assume. 

The  Helmet  was  next  in  consideration,  and 
rn  the  earliest  ages  was  made  of  osier,  or  reifies, 
in  the  form  of  a  beehive,  or  of  a  skull-cap.  The 
skins  ol'  the  beads  of  annuals-  of  liens.  I  ears*  wild 
boars,  bulls,  and  iDrse  were  likewise  adopted* 
and  were  adorned  with  rows  of  teeth,  manes, 
and  bristles.  \\  oud,  linen  cloth  in  many  folds 
and  a  kind  of  felt,  were  also  in  early  use,  ami 
helmets  of  these  materials  may  beoliserved  worn  by 
the  nations  of  Asia  at  war  with  the  connueroi  kings 
of  Egypt,  even  before  the  departure  of  tsrae?.  V' 
that  time  also  these  king!  had  helmets  ol  B  •  t.il, 
of  rounded  or  pointed  !•  i  ms,  adorned  u  ith  a  figure 
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*»f  the  serpent  Kneph ;  and  an  allied  nation, 
peinaps  the  Carian,  repotted  to  have  Hist  worn  a 
military  crest,  bears  on  the  skull-cap  of  i heir 
hrateo  helmets  a  pair  of  horns  with  a  globe  in  the 
middle — the  solar  arkite  symbol.    The  nations  of 


1.  Of  Rushes. 

t    Egyptian. 

■i,  4.  \Vesfern  Asia. 

5.   Carian  ? 

«,  7.  Egyptian. 


8.  Assyrian. 

9.  Greek. 

10.  Ionian. 

11.  Parthian. 

12.  |13.  Other  Asiatic  tribes 


farther  Asia,  however,  used  the  woollen  or  braided 
caps,  still  retained,  and  now  called  kaouk  and 
fez,  around  which  the  turban  is  usually  wound. 
These  were  almost  invariably  supplied  with  long 
lappets  to  cover  the  ears  and  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  princes  usually  wore  a  radiated  crown 
on  the  summit.  This  was  the  form  of  the  Syrian, 
and  probably  of  the  Assyrian  helmets,  excepting 
that  the  last  mentioned  were  of  brass,  though  they 
still  retained  the  low  cylindrical  shape.  TheJJ^ID 
koba,  some  helmet  of  this  kind,  was  worn  by  the 
fained  infantry,  who  were  spearmen  among  the 
Hebrews  ;  but  archers  and  slingers  had  round 
skull-caps  of  skins,  felts,  or  quilted  stufl's,  such 
as  are  still  in  use  among  the  Arabs.  The  form 
of  Greek  and  Roman  helmets,  both  of  leather  and 
of  brass,  is  well  known ;  they  were  most  likely 
adopted  also  by  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians 
luring  their  subjection  to  those  nations,  but  require 
no  further  notice  here. 


1.  2.  Canaan. 


3,  4.  Egypt. 


Body  Armour. — The  most  ancient  Persian 
idols  are  clad  in  shagged  skins,  such  as  the  ^gis 
of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  may  have  been,  the  type 
teing  taken  fn  m  a  Cyrenaean  or  African  legend, 


and  the  pretended  red  goat-skin  may  oe  ,,,,.,, ,^d 
to  have  been  that  of  a  species  of  gnu  '( 'Jntoblepns 
Gorgon,  Ham.  Smith),  an  animal  fabled  to  have 
killed  men  by  its  sight,  and  therefore  answering 
to  the  condition  both  of  a  kind  of  goat  and  ol 
producing  death  by  the  sight  alone.  In  Egypt 
cuirasses  were  manufactured  of  leather,  of  brass, 
and  of  a  succession  of  iron  hoops,  chiefly  covering 
the  abdomen  and  the  shoulders;  but  a  "more  an- 
cient national  form  was  a  kind  of  thorax,  tippet, 
}1*W  shereyoii,  or  square,  with  an  opening  m  it 
for  the  head,  the  four  points  covering  the  breast, 
back,  and  both  tippet  arms.  This  kind  in  par- 
ticular was  affected  by  the  royal  band  of  relatives 
who  surrounded  the  Pharaoh,  were  his  subordinate 
commanders,  messengers,  and  body-guards,  bear- 
ing his  standards,  ensign-fans,  and  sun-screens, 
his  portable  throne,  his  bow  and  arrows.  Beneath 
tins  square  was  another  piece,  protecting  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  and  both  were  in  general  covered 
with  a  red-coloured  cloth  or  stuff.  On  the  oldest 
fictile  vases  a  shoulder-piece  likewise  occurs, 
worn  by  Greek  and  Etruscan  warriors.  It  covers 
the  upper  edge  of  the  body  armour,  is  perforated 
in  the  middle  to  allow  the  head  to  pass,  but  hangs 


1.  Egyptian  tigulated.       2.  Sleeve  of  ring-mail,  Ionian. 

equal  on  the  breast  and  back,  square  on  the 
shoulders,  and  is  evidently  of  leather.  (See  the 
figure  of  Menelaus  discovering  Helen  in  the 
sack  of  Troy.  Millin,  Mow.  hiedits.)  This* piece 
of  armour  occurs  also  on  the  shoulders  of  Va- 
rangi  (northmen,  who  were  the  body-guards  of  the 
Greek  emperors);  but  they  arc  studded  with  roun- 
dels or  bosses,  as  they  appear  figured  in  mosaic  or 
fresco  on  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  of  Ravenna, 
dating  from  the  times  of  Justinian.  The  late  Ro- 
man legionaries,  as  published  by  Du  Choul,  again 
wear  the  tippet  armour,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  one  or  other  of  the  above  forms  may  be  found 
on  figures  of  Danes  in  illuminated  manuscripts 
of  the  eleventh  century. 

By  their  use  of  metal  for  defensive  armour,  the 
Carians.  appear  to  have  created  astonishment 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  therefore  may  l)e  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  the  first  nation  so  pro- 
tected in  western  Asia;  nevertheless,  in  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  near  Thebes,  a  tigulafe.t 
hauberk  is  represented,  composed  of  Stti«ll 
three-coloured  pieces  of  metal;  one- golden,  die 
others  reddish  and   green.     It  is  this  suit  whicu 
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Penon  represents  as  composed  of  rings  set  on  edge; 
but  they  arc  all  parallelograms,  with  the  lower 
edge  torn  ling  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  each 
piece,  beside  the  fastening,  has  a  button  and  a  ver- 
tical slit  above  if,  giving  flexibility  by  means  of 
:he  button  of  each  square  working  in  the  aperture 
of  the  piece  beneath  it.  This  kind  of  armour 
amy  pe  meant  by  the  word  JOnn  techera,  the 
closest  interpi  station  Of  which  appears  to  be  de- 
cuxoutio,  tigulattb,  a  tiling.  The  expression  in  2 
Chiou.  xviii.  A'<>,  may  be  that  Ahab  was  struck  in 
one  of  tie  grooves  or  slits  in  the  squares  of  his 
techera,  or  between  two  Of  them  where  they  do  not 
overlap;  or  perhaps,  with  rnoie  probability,  between 
the  metal  hoops  ol'  the  trunk  of  the  shereyon  before 
mentioned,  where  the  thorax  overlaps  the  abdomen.' 
The  term  D^'pu'p  kaskasim,  'scales,"  in  the  case 
of  Goliath's  armour,  denotes  the  squamous  kind, 
most  likely  that  in  which  the  pieces  were  sewed 
upon  a  cloth,  and  not  hinged  to  each  other,  as  in  the 
techera.     It  was  the  defensive  armour  of  Northern 


to   observe,  that    in    estimating   the  meaning  «rf 
Hebrew  names  for  armour  of  all  kinds,  they  am 


[Parthian  Horseman.] 

and  Eastern  nations,  the  Persian  Cataphracti, 
Parthians,  and  Sanoatians.  But  of  true  annular 
or  ringed  mail,  Dentin's  figure  being  incorrect,  we 
doubt  if  there  is  any  positive  evidence,  excepting 
where  rings  were  sewn  separately  upon  cloth, 
anterior  to  the  sculpture  at  Takt-i-Boostan,  or 
the  close  of  the  Parthian  era.  The  existence  of 
mail  is  often  incorrectly  inferred  from  our  trans- 
lators using  the  word  wherever  flexible  armour  is 
to  be  mentioned.  The  lechera  could  not  well 
be  worn  without  an  under-garment  of  some  den- 
sity to  resist  the  friction  of  metal;  and  this  may 
have  been  a  kind  of  sagum,  the  Bhereyon  of  the 
Hebrews,  under  another  form-  the  dress  Saul  put 
unon  David  before  he  assumed  the  breastplate 
and  girdle.     The  Roman  lagtvm  offers  a  parallel 

instance.      Under   dial  nam"   it    WBI  uoiii  at' I'n-t 

a   lorica,    then    beneath    it,    and    at    l.i^t    again 

wiihout,  but  the  stuff  itself  made  into  a  kind  of  felt, 

7 'Ac  ( '////</.  v  and  Cortlci,  strictly  speaking,  v  era 

of  prepared  leather  <  <  irium  .  but  often  als  i  com- 

posed  of  quilted   clothe;    the  former  in  ancient 

derail  \  denoted  a  suit  with  leathern  ap- 

I  ii  •  i.i.i  /(■•*  jit  ih  bottom  ami  at  die  shoulder,  as  used 

tuiuns;  the  latter,  one  11  which  the  barrel 

dm  i  .  o  hrlnw  the  hips,  and  u~n.il ly 

drstitu:    .'i  leathern  \  n  itionally 

i  <'  ek.    In  I  iter  ages  it  always  di  d   n  in  -  i  I  ■ 

luil  baj  I  iteeL     1    is,  however,  n  <p 


1,  2.  E«*ly  Greek. 
3.  Greek. 


4,  5.  Roman. 

6.   Barbarian. 


liable  to  the  same  laxity  of  use  which  all  other 
languages  have  manifested  ;  for  in  military  mat- 
ters, more  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  a  name 
once  adopted  remains  the  same,  though  the  ob- 
ject may  be  changed  by  successive  modifications, 
till  there  remains  but  little  resemblance  to 
that  to  which  the  designation  was  originally 
applied.  The  objects  above  denominated  ajv- 
pettddgea  and  vittae  (in  the  feudal  ages,  lam- 
brequins), were  straps  of  leather  secured  to  tl  e 
lower  rim  of  the  barrel  of  a  suit  of  armour,  and 
to  the  openings  for  arm-holes  :  the  first  were  about 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  width  :  the  second,  two 
and  a  half.  They  were  ornamented  with  em- 
broidery,  covered  with  rich  stuffs  and  goldsmiths1 
work,  and  made  h  avy  at  the  lower  extremity,  to 
cause  them  always  to  bangdowu  in  proper  order; 
but  those  on  the  arm-holes  had  a  slight  connection, 
s..  as  to  keep  them  equal  when  the  arm  was  lifted. 
These  vitt<e  were  rarely  in  a  single  row.  but  in 
general  formed  two  or  three  rows,  alternately  co- 
vering the  opening  between  (hose  underneath,  and 
then  protecting  the  thighl  nearly  to  the  knee,  and 
half  the  upper  arm.  In  the  Roman  service,  under 
the  suit  of  armour,  was  the  sagum,  made  of 
red  serge  or  baiae,  coming  down  to  the  cap  of  the 

kiiei-  and  folding  of  the  arm,  so  ihat  the  vittae 
hung  entirely  upon  it.  Other  nations  bail  always 
an  equivalent  t<»  this,  but  not  equally  long]  and 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  Hebrew  shereyoti 
served  the  Mime  pm  pose. 

The  Roman  and  Greek  suits  were,  with  - 
difference,  similarly  laced  together  on  the  left,  or 
shield  side  i  ami  on  the  shoulders  were  bands  an  i 
cla-i   .  ■  1  v  narrow  in  those  i<i'  tl.« 

man-.  M  the  joining*  8)1  th  •  ho 

..  came  frum 

and   uen  At 

the  '  .i  »<(>»  bis 
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edging,  often  a  hand  of  brass  or  silver  ;  in  the  Ro- 
man, and  i  ("ten  in  the  Greek,  adorned  with  a  lion  s 
or  a  Gorgon's  head.  It  was  here  that,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  and  probably  much  eailier,  the  war- 
riors distinguished  for  particular  acts  of  valour 
wore  insignia;  a  practice  only  revived  by  the 
moderns  under  the  names  of  crosses  and  decora- 
tions. The  Romans,  it  appears,  had  phialce  and 
(>halercc  of  honour,  terms  which  have  been  sup- 
posed  to  signify  bracelets  and  medals  ;  but  all 
opinion  on  the  subject  was  only  conjectural  pre- 
viously to  the  discovery,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  of  a  monumental  bas-relief,  raised  by  the 
freedman  of  Marcus  Caelius  Lembo,  tribune  of 
the  (xiix  )  18th  legion,  who  fell  in  the  disastrous 


overthrow  of  Varus.  The  effigy  is  of  three-quarter 
length,  in  a  full  suit  of  armour,  with  a  laurel 
crown  on  the  head,  a  Gallic  twisted  torque  round 
the  neck  ;  and  from  the  lion-head  shoulder-clasps 
of  the  cuirass  hang  two  embossed  bracelets,  having 
beneath  them  a  label  with  three  points,  from  which 
are  suspended  five  medals  of  honour;  one  large, 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  representing  a  face  of 
Medusa  ;  ami  two  on  each  side,  one  beneath  the 
ofner ;  and  all  as  far  as  can  be  seen  charged  with 
lions'  faces  and  lions'  heads  in  profile.  The  mo- 
nument is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  university  at 
Bonn. 

The  girdle,  or  more  properly  the  baldric  or  belt 
(cwigtila  or  battens'),  was  used  by  the  Hebrews 
under  the  name  of  H1?K  izor :  it  was  of  leather, 
siu  lded  with  metal  plates  or  bullae;  when  the 
armour  was  slight,  broad,  and  capable  of  being 
tfirt  upon  the  hips ;  otherwise  it  supported  the 
sword  scarf-wise  from  the  shoulder. 

Greaves  were  likewise  known,  even  so  early  as 
fiie  time  of  David,  for  Goliah  wore  them.  They 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  shin-covers  of  brass  or  Strong 
leather,  bound  by  thongs  round  the  calves  and 
ai  ove  the  ankles.  They  readied  only  to  the  knees, 
excepting  among  the  Greeks,  whose  greaves,  elastic 
^behind,  caught  nearly  the  whole  leg,  and  were 
raised  in  front  above  the  knees.  The  Hebrew 
word  |XD  soin,  in  Isaiah  ix.  5,  is  supposed  to 
mean  a  half-greave,  though  the  passage  is  alto- 
gether obscure.  Perhaps  the  war-boot  may  be 
explained  by  the  war-shoe  of  Egypt  with  a  metal 
point ;  and  then  the  words  might  be  rendered,  '  For 
every  greav*  of  the  armed  foot  is  with  confused 
noise  and  garments  rolled  in  blood,'  &c,  instead 
of  '  Every  battle  of  the  warrior,"  &c.  Hut,  after 
ail,  this  k  not  quite  satisfactory. — C  H.  S. 


A.R  OER. 

ARNON  (pr]N  ;  Sept.  'Ap  vim,  a  river  fornv 
ingthe  southern  boundary  of  tr  ns-Jordanic  Pa- 
lestine, and  separating  it  from  the  land  of  Moab 
(Num.  xxi.  13,  26;  Dent.  ii.  21;  iii.  8,  16; 
Josh.  xii.  1;  Isa.  xvi.  2;  Jer.  xlviii.  20). 
Burckhardt  was  the  first  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  this  river,  under  the  name  of  Wad/ 
Modjeb.  which  it  now  bears.  It  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  near  Katrane,  whence  .♦ 
pursues  a  circuitous  course  of  about  eighty  mil/>s 
to  the  Dead  Sea.  It  flows  in  a  rocky  bed,  and,  at 
the  part  visited  by  Burckhardt,  in  a  channel  so 
deep  and  precipitous  as  to  appear  inaccessible ;  yet 
along  this,  winding  among  huge  fragments  of  rock, 
lies  the  most  frequented  road,  and,  not  being  far 
from  Dibon,  probably  that  taken  by  the  Israelites. 
The  descent  into  the  valley  from  the  south  took 
Irby  and  Mangles  (Letters,  p.  461)  one  hour  and  a 
half;  the  descent  from  the  north  took  Burckhardt 
(Syria,  p.372)  thirty-five  minutes.  The  last-named 
traveller  declares  that  he  had  never  felt  such  suf- 
focating heat  as  he  experienced  in  this  valley  from 
the  concentrated  rays  of  the  sun  and  their  reflec- 
tion from  the  rocks.  The  stream  is  almost  dried 
up  in  summer  ;  but  huge  masses  of  rock,  torn  from 
the  banks,  and  deposited  high  above  the  usual 
channel,  evince  its  fulness  and  impetuosity  in  the 
rainy  season.  Irby  and  Mangles  suppose  that  it 
is  this  which  renders  the  valley  of  the  Anion  less 
shrubby  than  that  of  most  other  streams  in  the 
country.  '  There  are,  however,  a  few  tamarisks, 
and  here  and  there  are  oleander  growing  about  it.' 
Near  this  place  the  old  Roman  road  comes  down 
upon  the  stream  ;  and  here  there  remains  a  single 
high  arch  of  a  bridge,  all  the  others  having  dis- 
appeared. 

AROER  CtifrfSil  Sept.  'APotp\  a  town  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  Anion,  and  therefore  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  territory  conquered  from 
the  Amorites,  which  was  assigned  to  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad  (Deut.  ii.  36;  Josh.  xii.  2; 
xiii.  9).  The  Amorites  had  previously  dispos- 
sessed the  Ammonites  of  this  territory;  and  al- 
though, in  the  texts  cited,  the  town  seems  to  be 
given  to  Reuben,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  Moabitish 
city  by  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  19).  Burckhardt  found 
the  ruins  of  this  town  under  the  name  of  Araayr, 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  overlooking  the  river 
(  Travels  in  Syria,  372).  They  are  merely  alluded 
to  by  him,  and  have  not  been  noticed  by  other  tra- 
vellers. Aroer  is  always  named  in  conjunction 
with  '  the  city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river;' 
whence  Dr.  Mansford  (Script.  Gaz.)  conjectures 
that,  like  Rabbath  Amnion  [which  see],  it  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  or  distinct  cities;  the  one  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  other  in  the  valley 
beneath,  surrounded,  either  naturally  or  artificially, 
by  the  waters  of  the  river. 

2.  AROER,  one  of  the  towns  'built.'  or  probably 
rebirlt,  by  tlie  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  34).  It 
is  said  in  Josh.  xiii.  25.  to  be  '  before  Rabbah* 
[of  Amnion]  ;  but,  as  Raumer  well  remarks  (  Pa- 
Idstina.  p.  249),  this  could  not  possibly  have 
been  in  the  topographical  sense  of  the  words  (in 
which  before  means  east  of),  seeing  that  Aroer,  as 
a  town  on  the  eastern  border  i.f  Gad.  must  have 
been  west  of  Rabbah.  But  to  a  person  in  Palestine 
Proper,  or  coming  from  the  Jordan,  Aroer  would  be 
before  Rabbah  in  the  ordinal y  sense  :  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  tiim  ait  ilersl. :od  by  Burckhardt 
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[Syria,  355),  who,  in  journeying  from  Szalt 
towards  Rabbath  Ammon,  notices  a  ruined  site, 
called  Ayra,  as  '  one  of  the  towns  built  by  the 
tribe  of  Gad.1  This  Ayra,  about  seven  miles 
south-west  from  Szalt,  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  j4rray-el-Emir,  visited  by  Legh  (p.  246),  on 
his  way  from  Heshbon  to  Szalt,  and  which  in 
Berghaus's  celebrated  ma])  of  Palestine  is  placed 
two  German  (nine  English)  miles  W.N.YV.  of 
Rabbah.  Aroer  of  Gad  is  a.so  mentioned  in 
Judg.  xi.  33,  and  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5. 

3.  AROER,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I 
Sam.  xxx.  2S). 

4.  AROER,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  to 
which  David  sent  presents  after  recovering  the 
.spoil  of  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  26.  28).  At  the 
distance  of  twenty  geographical  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Hebron,  Dr  Robinson  came  to  a  broad  Wady 
where  there  are  many  pits  for  water,  which  are 
called  'Ararah,  and  which  gave  name  to  the  valley. 
In  the  valley  and  on  the  western  hill  are  evident 
traces  of  an  ancient  village  or  town,  consisting 
only  of  foundations  of  unhewn  stones,  now  much 
scattered,  but  yet  sufficiently  distinct  to  maik  them 
as  foundations.  Small  fragments  of  pottery  are 
also  everywhere  visible.  The  identity  of  name 
eatisiies  the  traveller  that  he  had  here  found  the 
Aroer  of  Judah. 

ARPHAD,  or  Arpad  OB*1K  ;  Sept..  'ApcpdS), 
a  Syrian  city,  having  its  own  king,  and  in  Scrip- 
ture always  associated  with  Hamath,  the  Epi- 
phjunia  of  the  Greeks  (2  Kings  xviii.  34;  xix. 
34;  lsa.  x.  9;  xxvvi.  19).  It  has  very  com- 
monly been  confounded  with  the  Phceniciau 
Arvad  or  Aradus  [Ait  v  ad].  Michaelis  and 
others  seek  Arphad  in  Raphanae  or  Raphaneae  of 
the  Greek  geographers  (Ptolem.  v.  15;  Steph. 
Jiyzant.  in  'ETvupdveia  ;  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  vii. 
1.3;  vii.  5.  1;,  which  was  a  days  journey  west 
of  Hamath  (Manueit,  vi..p.  431 ).  Some,  howevi  r, 
oil'  content,  to  find  this  Arphad  in  the  Alpha 
which  Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  6)  mentions 
as  situated  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  north- 
ernmost province  of  Herod  Agrippa's  tetraiehy. 
But  all  these  explanations  are  purely  conjectural, 
and  Arphad  must  still  be  numbered  among  un- 
ascertained Scriptural  sites. 

ARPHAXAD  (T^rflN  ;  Sept.  'Ap^dS), 
the  son  ofSliem,  and  rather  of  Salah  ;  born  one 
year  after  the  Deluge,  and  died  b.c.  19U4,  aged 
4;)^  yean  (Gen.  xi.  12,  &<*.). 

ARROW.  This  word  is  frequently  used  as 
the  symbol  o\'  calamity  or  disease  inflicted  by 
God  i  Job,  vi.  4;  xxxiv.  6;  Ps.  xxxviii.  2; 
Deut.  xwii.  23;  com  p.  Ezek.  v.  16;  Zech*.  ix. 
1  I).  The  metaphor  thus  applied  was  also  in  use 
among  the  heathen:  thus,  Ovid — 
*  Noii  niea  sunt  Kunma  leviter  destricta  sagitta 
Pechora  :  descend  it  vulnua  ad  d>s.i  meum.1 

It  derived  its  propriety  and  force  from  the  popu- 
lar belief  that  all  diseases  were  immediata  and 
special  inflictitna  Iron  Heaven. 

Idphtwng*  are,  by  a  very  line  figure,  deecribed 
as  &a  arrows  of  Rod  (Pa.  aviii.  II;  cxliv.  (I; 
Hahak.  iii.  11;  eorap.  Wiad.  v.  21;  2  Sam. 
kxii.  1 ") 

'  Arrow  *  is  occasionally  used  to  denote  some 
v  dden  or  inevitable  langer;   as  in  Pa.  aei.  •"»  :  — 

f   The  arrow  that    iii*  b   bj    day.'      I;  i,  alto  fl 


rative  of  anything  injurious,  as  a  deceitnii  tongue 
(Ps.  exxix.  4;  Jer.  ix.  7);  a  bitter  woid  (Ps. 
lxiv.  3);  a  false  testimony  (  Prov.  xxv.  IS).  As 
symbolical  of  oral  wrong,  the  figure  may  perhaps 
have  been  derived  from  the  darting  '  arrow  v 
tongue  '  of  serpents. 

The  arrow,  however,  is  not  always  symbolical 
of  evil.  In  Ps.  exxvii.  4,  5,  well-conditioned 
children  are  compared  to  i  arrows  in  the  hands  of 
a  mighty  man  ; :  i.  e.  instruments  of  power  and 
action.  The  arrow  is  also  used  in  a  good  sens** 
to  denote  the  erlicient  and  irresistible  energy  of 
the  word  of  God  in  the  hands  of  the  Messiah 
(Ps.  xlv.  6 ;  lsa.  xliv.  2,  and  Lowth's  note 
thereon). — Wemyss's  Clavis  Symbolica,  <ffcc. 

ARROWS.     [Arms.] 

ARROWS,  DIVINATION  BY.  [Div.- 
nation.] 

ARTAXERXES,  Ahtachsh>.st  (XfiDLT.rnN 
as  it  is  most  frequently  written)  ;s-  me  title  under 
which  moie  than  one  Persian  King  is  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Hebrew  form  U  a 
slight  corruption  of  "irCnrnN.  which  letters  De 
Sacy  has  deciphered  in  the  inscriptions  of  Nakshi 
Rustam,  and  which  he  vacaWzes  Arta/t&hetr  (An- 
tiq.  d.  I.  Perse,  p.  100).  Ge^enius  pronounces 
them  Artachshatr ;  and.  by  assuming  the  easy- 
change  of  r  into  s,  and  the  transposition  of  the  .%, 
makes  Artachshast  very  closely  represent  its  pro- 
totype. The  word  is  a  compound,  the  first  ele- 
ment of  which,  arta — found  in  several  Persian 
names — is  generally  admitted  to  mean  r/real ;  the 
latter  part  De  Sacy  conceived  to  be  the  Zend 
Khshethro,  King,  to  which  Gesenius  and  Pott 
assent.  Thus  the  sense  of  great  warrior,  which 
Herodotus  (vi.  9S)  assigned  to  the  Gieek  form 
Artaxerxes,  accords  with  that  which  etymology 
discovers  in  the  original  Persian  title  (particu- 
larly when  we  consider  that,  as  the  king  could 
only  be  chosen  from  the  soldier-caste — from  the 
Kshatriyas — warrior  and  king  are  so  far  cognate 
terms);  although  Pott,  according  to  his  etymo- 
logy of  Xerxi  s.  takes  Artaxerxes  to  be  more  than 
equivalent  to  Arta<  hdiatr  —  to  be  '  magnus  regum 
rex'  (Ettj)ii.  Forsch.  i.  p.  lxvii.). 

The  first  Akt.4C1j.su. asiit  (KflL^'urnX.  ami 
once  }K)inted  Artaell&hashta  ;  Sept.  'ApOaaacQa) 
is  mentioned  in  Ezia  iv.  7-24,  as  the  Persian  king 
who.  at  the  instigation  of  the  adversaries  of  the 
Jews,  obstructed  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
from  his  time  to  that  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia. 
According  to  the  arguments  adduced  in  the  art. 
AuAauBRi  s.  this  king  is  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Darius  Hystarois,  and  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Magian  impostor,  Smerdis,  who  seized 
on  tin  throne  B.C.  521,  ami  was  murdered  after  u 
usurpation  of  less  than  eight  months  (Herod,  iii. 
(il-T^j.  Profane  historians,  indeed,  have  not 
mentioned  him  under  the  title  of  Artaxerxes;  but 
neither  do  Herodotus  and  Justiu  [the  latter  of  wltom 
calls  him  Oroptufu,  i.  9  agrei  in  his  na/m  ,  -i 
t ii.it  this  fact  is  not,  of  itself,  enough  to  invalidate 
any  deductions  which  are  m  other  respects  sound. 

As  to  the  second  Ainu  BAH  Aft  r  (NFlDL'TiFnN ; 
Sept.  'ApQcHTcujOd ),  in  the  seventh  year  >  ;     . 
reign    Eara  led    a  second  colony  of  the  Jewuh 
hack   i"  Jerusalem     Kziu   vii.  I,  tq\  tin 
opinions  are  divided  l>etween  Xerxes  and 
Artaxei  aes  I.  :■    ■  o  ■■    .       1        li    umena 
forward  by  the  ad\  unouaj  iv!     »i 
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are  J.  I).  Michaelis,  Jahn,  and  De  Wette,  are 
briefly  as  follows:  That,  as  the  preceding  portion 
of  the  book  of  Ezra  1  elates  to  Dai  ins  Hystaspis, 
ir  is  roost  naturd  to  expect  that  the  next  folio  wing- 
section  should  refer  to  his  successor.  Xerxes:  that, 
on  the  supposition  that  Artaxerxes  is  here  meant, 
we  not  only  have  to  explain  how  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  who  had  been  so  favourable  to  the  Jews, 
is  entirely  omitted  here,  but  also  how  the  narrative 
can  make  such  a  tremendous  leap  as  from  the 
sixth  year  of  Darius  to  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes, 
a  period  of  fifty-eight  years;  that,  on  that  suppo- 
sition, the  interval  between  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  when  Ezra  set  out,  allows  too  short  a  space 
for  the  affairs  of  the  colony  to  have  reached  that 
state  of  disorder  in  which  Nehemiah  found  them 
on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  reign  ;  and,  lastly,  that  Josephus  calls  the 
king  in  question  Xerxes  (Antiq.  Jud.  xi.  5). 

The  supporters  of  the  other  alternative  — that 
the  king  here  meant  is  Ar  axerxes  Longimanus  — 
among  whom  are  J-  H.  Michaelis.  Eichhorn,  and 
Bertholdt,  rest  on  the  following  reasons,  as  stated 
chiefly  by  Bertholdt:  That  the  coherence  between 
the  several  portions  of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  by  no 
means  so  strict,  as  to  make  the  first  argument  con- 
clusive; as,  even  assuming  that  Xerxes  is  the 
person  referred  to,  there  is  still  a  gap  of  thirty-six 
years  between  the  end  of  ch.  vi.  and  the  beginning 
of  ch.  vii. ;  that  the  objection,  that  the  interval 
between  the  arrivals  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in 
Jerusalem  is  too  short  (on  the  supposition  that  the 
former  left  Babylon  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes) 
to  account  lor  the  confusion  in  which  the  latter 
found  the  colony,  loses  its  force,  if  we  consider 
that  the  progress  of  the  infant  state  was  neces- 
sarily slow  in  its  difficult  position,  and  if  we  also 
conceive  Ezra's  efforts  to  have  been  more  directed 
to  refoim  the  religious  than  the  civil  state' of  the 
Jews  ;  that  the  appeal  to  Josephus  is  of  no  avail, 
as  he  calls  the  king  in  whose  reign  Nehemiah  re- 
turned Xerxes  also,  which  is  decidedly  incorrect, 
since  Nehemiah  went  back  to  Persia  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  the  king  (xiii.  G),  and  Xerxes  only 
reigned  twenty-one  years;  that  the  Apocryphal 
Esdras,  in  its  version  of  this  history,  calls  the 
king  Artaxerxes;  that,  in  taking  our  Artachshast 
to  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  we  have  the  sup- 
port, of  a  considerable  resemblance  in  the  two 
names;  and  lastly,  that,  (if  Xerxes  is  the  Achash- 
verosh  of  the  books  of  Esdier  and  Ezra)  we  not 
only  avoid  the  evil  attending  the  other  alternative 
— the  evil  of  being  obliged  to  recognise  him  under 
two  widely  different  names  in  almost  contempo- 
raneous books — but  also  find  Artaxerxes  under 
one  and  the  same  name  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  This  last  argument  proceeds  on  the 
Assumption  that  the  Artachshast  of  whom  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  speak  is  the  same  person  .  and,  as 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  weie  decidedly  contempo- 
raries i Nek.  viii.  9),  the  reasons  here  adduced 
may  derive  some  additional  force  from  the  argu- 
loeiits  brought  forward  below. 

The  third  Artachshast  (the  forms  in  the  He- 
brew and  Sept.  are  the  same  as  in  the  last  case) 
is  the  Persian  king  who.  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign,  considerately  allowed  Neh  miah  to  gt> 
to  Jerusalem  for  the  furtherance  of  purely  national 
citjects,  invested  him  with  the  government  of  his 
own  people,  and  allowed  him  to  remain  there  for 
twelve  years  (Neh.  ii.  I,  sq.  ■  v.  14).     It  is  almost 


unanin  -usly  agreed  that  the  king  here  intended  it 
Aitaxerxes  Longimanus,  who  reigned  from  the 
year  4(5  4  to  425  b.c.  The  date  of  Nehemiah'f 
departure  is,  therefore,  the  year  411  b.c.  Some 
few  have  indeed  maintained  (and  it  seems  prin- 
cipally for  the  puipose  of  reconciling  Neh,  xiii. 
26,  with  Josephus,  Aniiq.  xi.  8)  that  the  king  here 
referred  to  is  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who  reigned 
from  the  year  b.c.  404  to  359;  and  J.  1).  Mi- 
chaelis (Anmerk.  f.  Ungel.)  admits  that  he  should 
not  know  how  to  refute  any  one  who  advocated 
that  opinion.  Bertholdt,  however  (Eiuleif.  iii. 
1014J,  endeavours  to  find  a  conclusive  argument 
in  the  fact  that  Eliashib,  who  was  the  high-priest 
when  Nehemiah  arrived  at  Jerusalem  (iii.  1),  was 
the  grandson  of  the  high-pritst  Jeshu  >,  who  ac- 
companied the  first  colony  under  Zerubhabel  (xii. 
1,  ID).  He  argues,  namely,  that  the  tlnee  gene- 
rations which  elapsed  between  he  accession  -of 
Cyrus  and  the  arrival  of  Nehemiah,  and  which  in 
the  ordinary  computation  amount  to  ninety-nine 
years,  tally  so  exactly  with  the  ninety-two  years 
which  intervene  between  the  first  year  of  Cyrus 
and  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
as  to  render  it  far  more  probable  that  the  latter  is 
the  Artachshast  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah;  where- 
as, on  the  supposition  that  Artaxeixes  Mnemon  is 
the  person  meant,  Eliashib  and  his  father  and 
grandfather  must  have  enjoyed  the  high-priesthood  k 
between  them  for  the  incredible  period  of  lf.4 
years. — J.  N. 

ARTEMAS  CApTefj.as\  This  name  (which 
is  a  contraction  for  Artemidorus)  occurs  o»tly 
once  (Tit.  iii.  12),  as  that  of  an  esteemed  dis- 
ciple whom  St.  Paul  designed  to  send  into  Crete 
to  supply  the  place  of  Titus,  whom  he  invite/'  to 
visit  him  at  Nicopolis.  When  the  Epistle  was 
written,  the  Apostle  seems  not  to  have  decided 
whether  he  should  send  Artemas  or  Tychicus  fo? 
this  purpose.  v 

ARTEMIS  ("Apre/xts,  Acts  xix.  24),  the  Diana 
of  the  Romans,  is  a  goddess  known  under  variou* 
modifications,  and  with  almost  incompatible 
attiibutes.  As  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Ephesus, 
in  which  character  alone  she  concerns  us  here, 
she  was  undoubtedly  a  representative  of  the  same 
power  presiding  over  conception  and  birth  which  ' 
was  adored  in  Palestine  under  the  name  of  Asu- 
tohkth.  She  is  therefore  related  to  all  the  cog- 
nate deities  of  that  Asiatic  Juno-Venus,  and 
partakes,  at  least,  of  their  connection  with  the 
nwon.  Creuzer  has  combined  a  number  of  testi- 
monies in  order  to  show  how  her  worship  was 
introduced  into  Ephesus  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sa;  and  endeavours  to  point  out  the 
several  Medo-Persiau,  Egyptian,  Libyan,  Scy- 
thian, and  Cretan -elements  <f  which  she  is  com- 
pounded ( Si/mbolik,  ii.  115.  sq.). 

Her  earliest  image,  which  was  said  to  have 
fallen  from  heaven,  was  probably  very  rude,  and, 
to  judge  from  its  representation  on  ancient  coins, 
little  more  than  a  head  with  a  shapeless  trunk, 
supported  by  a  staff  on  each  side.  There  is  some 
dispute  as  1o  the  material  of  wnich  her  image  was 
made.  Most  authorities  s.iv  it  was  of  ebony,  the 
black  colour  being,  as  Creuzer  thinks,  s\  mbo- 
lical.  Pliny  related  thai  Mucianus,  who  had 
seen  it,  affirms  that  it  was  of  the  wood  ofthevuie, 
and  that  it  was  .-o  old  thai  i*  had  stir'  ived  .se\«=:i 
restorations  of  the  temple  (Hist.  Nat.  xvi.  7v 
According   to    Xeuopuon,  it    was  of  gold  (.l/u&a 
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r.  3).  The  later  image  with  the  full  development 
of  attributes,  of  which  we  give  a  representation 
below,  is,  as  Creuzer  says,  a  Pantheon  of  Asiatic 
and  Egyptian  deities.  Even  in  it,  however,  we 
«ee  how  little  influence  Greek  art  had  in  modify- 
ing its  antique  rudeness.  It  is  still  more  like  a 
mummy  than  a  Greek  statue.  Some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant attributes  in  this  figure  are — The  turreted 
head,  like  that  of  Cybele  ;  the  nimbus  behind  it, 
representing  the  moon  :  the  zodiacal  signs  of  the 
bull,  the  twins,  and  the  crab  on  her  bosom  ;  below 
them,  two  garlands,  one  of  flowers  and  the  other 
of  acorns;  the  numerous  breasts  ;  the  lions,  stags, 
and  cows  in  various  parte ;  the  bees  and  flowers 
on  the  sides;  and  otitis  described  in  Millin's 
Galerie  Mythil.  i.  26.  Her  priests  were  called 
Me^abyzi,  and  were  eunuchs. 


"Jbe  Arabic  version  of  1  he  Acta  renders  Arte- 
mU,  in  the  chapter  cited,  b)  .  I-  /.•i/mra/.  which 
is  the  Arabic  name  for  the  plane)  Venus.—  .1.  N. 

AK'i'K  Li  S.  In  the  l.it.i •  «b\  *1<»juii-  lit  of  lan- 
guages, logical  fulneu  aod  accuracy  are  attained 
it  the  '  k;  <  rue  of  cone  nd  delicacy  ;  and, 

if  not  before,  .it  least  in  this  stage  the  imall  words 
called   article*  are  uniformly   produced.     Lfwe 
confined  our  view  to  t Ik-  lanfua  ea  which  an 
nveu  from   Latin   W(    might  easily   believe   that 


ihe  presence  v  f  these  parts  of  speech  is  a  symptom 
and  proof  that  the  later  and  logical  stage  is 
already  reached  :  for  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  derivatives  from  the  Latin  ille 
and  unus  fulfil  the  part  of  the  English  the  and  a. 
Nor  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the  Greek  language 
apparently  very  different :  for  in  its  earliest  extant 
specimens  (the  poems  of  Homer),  the  word  t>,  r„  rh 
is  far  oftener  used  as  a  demonstrative  or  relative 
pronoun,  than  as  the  definite  aiticle.  We  seem 
to  be  able  to  trace  its  growth  and  establishment 
in  this  later  function;  and  we  are  tempted  to 
infer  from  its  appearing  so  much  earlier  in  Greek 
than  in  Latin,  that  this  is  owing  to  the  earlier 
development  of  logical  acuteness  in  the  Greek 
mind.  Finally,  in  modern  Greek,  the  old  nume- 
ral els,  kv6sb  one,  has  given  birth  to  a  new  indefi- 
nite article,  kvas,  perfectly  analogous  to  the  Ita- 
lian uno,  French  un,  and  English  a. 

We  are  here  perhaps  in  danger  of  building  up  a 
theory  too  rapidly.  It  is  true,  that  in  languages 
generally,  the  early  and  poetical  style  is  defective 
in  articles,  while  the  late,  prosaic,  and  logical 
style  is  even  redundant  with  them.  Nevertheless, 
we  cannot  safely  infer  a  high  logical  cultivation 
much  less  the  attainment  of  the  secondary  stage 
of  development,  from  the  piesence  of  articles  in  a 
language.  Hebrew  has  possessed  a  definite  article 
as  long  as  it.  can  be  traced  back  ;  but  it  would 
ne  Too  much  to  impute  it  to  an  unusually  strong 
and  premature  argumentative  acuteness  in  the 
nations  of  Canaan,  whose  speech  the  family  ol 
Isaac  adopted.  That  there  is  a  germ  of  truth  in 
this  matter,  we  believe;  but  until  the  relation  of 
the  Syro-Arabian  to  the  older  languages  which 
they  supplanted  is  better  understood,  it  is  hazard- 
ous to  engage  in  any  of  these  speculations. 

So  much  can  be  stated  as  fact.  If  a  language 
has  as  yet  no  definite  article,  it  will  gradually 
form  one  out  of  its  demonstrative  pronoun,  pro* 
vided  that  it  be  not  tied  down  to  a  fixed  Mate  by 
imitating  classical!  models.  Under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  a  tendency  to  generate  an 
indefinite  article  out  of  the  numeral  one.  Closely 
akin  to  the  last  is  the  use  of  the  word  that  pro- 
perly means  siityle,  in  the  sense  of  the  indefinite 
article — a   change    which   can    be    traced    in    the 

Bagdad  dialect  of  Arabic. 

In  the  Ilebiew  language  the  definite  article,  as 
printed  in  our  books,  appeal*  under  the  toim  il 
(Jut),  accompuiied  by  a  redoubling  ol  file  fol- 
lowing consonant,  if  it  be  such  a  consonant  as 
Hebrew  euphony  allows  to  be  doubled.  It  is  not 
to  be  questioned  that  the  real  word.  w\  en  isolated, 

was  7>n  i  hal  ,  corresponding  to  the  Arabic  .ji 

(ol  or  el\  especially  a>  the  final  /  in  the  Arabic 
article  also  is,  iu  uumexouj  cases,  a  d  to 

the  con-  n  oit  which  follows.     TbeHebiew?  h  ive 

( 
one  demonstrative  form  HT'X  («//*)  tins,,  which 

approaches    u  mai  kably  near   to   the  Arabic  ;   and 

there  ii  some  reason  for  regarding  ?5  as  a  ,-  to- 
posite,  or  ;tt  least  an  elongated  form,  of  which 
N-in  <  lut   he,  is  the  root  vothisattacht 

two  iluieiciii  inta  to  denote  the 

THAT  Slid  THIS,  ;.  and  dh,  which  laltei  I",  l,.* 
/  oi  j)  in  .iiii.nnt  dialects.  T  •  "11  \$  fount)  in 
pun    V  •!.   in   English,  st         •    t. 

think  !    ;    but      "    II*'  •'.   '"  <  UaMi  B  i>.  in 

I .  ii  Greek  t  ;  though,  in   i  Ku- 
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ropean  tongues  the  idea  of  that  predominates 
ov*m-  this.  Tile  i.  is  found  in  Latin  (illc,  that); 
and  the  old  L  itin  words  olli,  Oltra,  are  thought 
to   indicate    that    yon.   yonder,   is    its    primitive 

sense.     Just  so,   ^^?^  (hril'a)  for  ultra,  beyond. 

As  regards  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  article,  it  thus 
appears  that  the  root  ho  or  hu  hist  took  to  itself 
the  terminating  /.  and  then  in  pronunciation  gra- 
dually rribbed  it  oft' again, 

Ttie  radical  element  of' the  Greek  article  .vacil- 
lates between  ho  and  to;  and  a  general  survey  of 
all  the  kindied  languages  makes  it  probable  that 
these  are  mere  varieties  of  the  same  root.  In 
Latin  and  in  Zend  the  h  maintains  its  place 
throughout;  in  Sanscrit  the  Greek  ho  ami  to 
change  into  sa  and  ta,  this  relation  of  h  to  s 
being  notoriously  common.  In  Lithuanian  only 
ta  is  found  ;  and  the  saoj  dha,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
sufficiently  establish  the  connection  of  sa  with  ta  ; 
for  the  sound  th,  by  mere  lisping,  naturally  dege- 
nerates into  either  s  or  t,  aird  dh  into  z  or  d. 
We  are  thus  neaily  brought  to  a  conviction  that 
The  two  elements  hu  and  dha  of  the  Syro- Arabian 
languages  weie,  at  a  much  earlier  stage,  variations 
of  but  one  root.  Nor  is  this  opinion  absurd;  so 
many  are  the  proofs  of  the  extieme  antiquity  of 
the  ma&rial  which  is  so  differently  woiked  up  in 
extant  languages.  In  fact,  the  root  hu  (this) 
shows  itself  likewise  in  the  "Welsh  tongue. 

The  Chaldee  branch  of  the  Syro-Arabian  has  a 
peculiarity  of  its  own,  in  compensation  for  the 
definite  article.  This  consists  in  the  annexation 
yf  the  vowel  N  at  the  end  of  nouns,  to  produce 
what  is  called  the  emphatic  s'ate  ;  which  is  prac- 
tically, it  seems,  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  Eng- 
lish the.  Whether  this  termination  lias  any  ety- 
mological relation  to  the  Hebrew  article  is 
uncertain.  In  Arabic,  especially  in  its  modern 
Syrian  dialect,  a  very  similar  elongation  of  nouns 
is  common,  with  a  view  of  giving  specification  or 
individuality   to   that   which   was  collective  :  as 

ijfiC  (tin),  fig  or  figs;  &Jb  (Una),  a  fig; 
^*wi  (semn),  butter;  <k~*~:  ( semna),  a  piece  of 

butter.  This,  however,  agrees  more  nearly  to  the 
indefinite  than  1o  the  definite  aiticle;  nor  does 
its  construct  foim  indicate  lelatiouship  to  the 
Chaldee  termination. 

It  belongs  to  grammars  of  the  special  languages 
to  discuss  the  us  s  of  the  article,  and  only  a  few 
general  remarks  can  find  place  here.  The  chief 
peculiarity  in  Hebrew  occuis  with  words  joined 
in  what  is  technically  called  '  regimen'  or  '  con- 
struction;'  in  which  case  a  single  article  between 
the    two    nouns  serves    to   define    both   of   them. 

Thus,  "J?T3n  \2  (pen  hal-)nelk)  means,  the  son 
of  the  king.  If  the  Hebiews  wish  to  join  two 
nouns  in  this  relation,  so  as  to  define  the  latter 
and  leave  the  former  undefined,  they  aie  forced 
to  abandon  the.  construct  form,  and  to  employ 
the  preposition  /,  which  in  this  case  is  to  be 
rendered  of,  not  for.  Thus, '  A  Psalm  of  David' 
is  ini)  "YIDTO  (miim4r  U  David).  This  re- 
mark,  we  believe,  was  made  first  by  Ewald. 

The  importance  which  some  critics  have  given  to 
the  Greek  article,  i  t  regard  to  the  Trinitarian  con- 
+ri  versy,  is  truly  extraordinary.  Even  Mr.  Schole- 
fieii,  as  professor  of  Gre*4'  at  Cambridge,  did  not 


lesitate  to  assert  that,  in  EpL.es.  v.  5,  the  word* 
iv  TTJ  (SacriXeia  rov  XpiaTov  Kal  Qeov,  should 
be  translated,  '  in  the  kingdom  of  (him  who  \s) 
Christ  and  God.'  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for 
granted,  that,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  other 
nations,  the  Greeks  allowed  themselves  no  latitude 
■as  to  the  use  of  the  article ;  and  this,  though  proof 
to  the  contrary  is  so  close  at  hand,  both  ir  tlie 
New  Testament  and  in  classical  writer*.  It  U 
undoubtedly  mere  perspicuous,  when  two  nouns 
are  in  apposition  or  immediate  connection,  to  re- 
rieat  the  article  if  they  refer  to  different  objects  ; 
just  as  we  should  say,  The  king  and  general,  \t 
one  person  were  intended,  hut  the  king  and  the 
general,  if  they  were  two  persons.  But  such  ru1os 
often  give  way,  in  cases  where  no  ambiguity 
is  apprehended.  Thus,  Hebr.  ix.  19,  to  cullz 
tuiv  [x6axo}V  Kai  Tpdywv,  '  the  blood  of  the  calves 
and  goats,'  for  '  of  the  calves  and  the  goats.' 
This  is  equally  common  in  the  classics  ;  as  in 
the  opening  words  of  Thucydides  :  '  Thucydides 
of  Athens  wrote  the  history  of  the  war  of  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Athenians,"  rbv  iroXejiov  ruv 
TleKoirovvriaiwv  Kal  'Adi]vaiioy.  Another  rule 
which  some  have  sought  t>>  establish  is,  that  when 
a  noun  is  followed  by  another  noun  in  the  geni- 
tive, the  latter  must  take  the  article,  if  the  former 
has  it.  But  neither  is  this  universally  true  :  for 
instance,  Heb.  ix.  13,  el  yap  rb  aljxa  ravpoow  Kal 
rpdycou,  '  for  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,1  &c. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  result  of  the  history  cf 
the  article,  that  in  elevated  style  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  drop  it,  because  such  style  generally 
savours  of  the  antique  and  the  poetical.  Thus, 
ovpavbs  Kal  yv,  irctpeAei'treTcu,  '  Heaven  Aliu  earm 
shall  pass  away.'  is  more  elevated  than  '  The 
heaven  and  the  eaith,"  &c.  But  beside  and  in 
contrast  to  this,  every  language  possesses  nil 
onerous  familiar  formulas  or  special  words,  frou» 
which  the  aiticle  is  dropped  ;  and  to  become  ac 
quainted  with  these  is  always  very  difficult  lu 
daily  life  they  abound,  not  only  after  prepositions, 
but  as  nominative  cases  :  thus,  to  sit  at  table  ; 
to  travel  by  ship  ;  '  No  fear  lest  dinner  cool.1  A 
dim  perception  of  this  fact  seems  to  have  led  to 
the  universal  rule  (as  some  have  wished  to  make 
it),  that  the  article  may  always  be  omitted  al\er 
a  preposition. 

In  the  above,  we  have  naturally  said  little  of 
the  indefinite  article,  because  it  occurs  but  a  few 
times  in  the  New  Testament  (/xia,  one,  put  for  A\ 
ami  never  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Otherwise,  though  of  less  importance  to  language, 
its  history  appears  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
general  laws  which  regulate  that  of  the  definite 
article.— F.  W.  N. 

ARVAD  OnN  ;  "ApaSos,  1  Mace.  xv.23},or, 
as  it  miirhl  lie  spelt,  Ann  ad,  whence  the  present 
name  Ruad.  a  small  island  and  city  on  the  coast 
of  Syria,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aradus,  by  which 
name  it  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23.  It  is 
a  small  rocky  island,  opposite  the  mouth  of  tlie 
river  Eleutherus,  to  the  north  of  Tripolis,  about 
one  mile  in  circumference  and  two  miles  from  tl\e 
shore.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  753}  describes  it  as  a  rock 
rising  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  (rrtrpa  TrfpiKXv*- 
Toy);  and  modern  travellers  state  that  it  is  steep  on 
every  side.  Strabo  also  describes  the  houses  as  ex- 
ceedingly lofty,  and  they  were  doubtless  so  built, 
on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  the  site  :   heooa, 
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for  its  size,  it  w  is  exceedingly  populous  (Pomp. 
Mela,  1.  ii.  c.  7).  Those  of  the  Arvadites  whom 
the  island  could  not  accommodate  found  room  in 
the  town  and  district  of  Antaradus,  on  the  oppo- 
site coast,  which  also  belonged  tc  1  hem.  Arvad 
is  not  the  same  as  Arpad  or  Arphad,  as  most 
hooks  of  Biblical  Geography  allege. 

ARVADITES  (£*"inK  ;  Sept,  'Apddu  ,  -Jen. 
x.  1^;  1  Chron.  i.  lb\  the  inhabitants  o.:  the 
island  Aradus  [Akvad],  and  doubtless  also  of 
the  neighbouring  coast.  The  Arvadites  were  de- 
scended from  Arvad.  one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  x.  18).  StraUf  (xvi.  p.  73 1  j  describes  the 
Arvauites  as  a  colony  from  Sidon.  They  were 
noted  mariners  (Ezek.  xxvii.  S.  11  ;  Strabo.  xvi. 
p.  7.">1  ,  and  formed  a  distinct  state,  with  a  king  of 
rheir  o>vn  Arriaii,  Exped.Alez.  ii.  p.  90  ;  yet  they 
appear  to  have  been  in  some  dependence  upon 
Tyre,  for  the  prophet  lepieseuts  them  as  furnish- 
ing their  contingent  of  mariners  to  that  ci'y 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  S,  11).  The  Arvadites  took  their 
full  share  in  the  maritime  traffic  for  which  the 
Phoenician  nation  was  celebrated,  particularly 
after  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  fallen  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Graeco-Syriau  kings,  They  early  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  Aradus 
is  named  among  the  states  to  which  the  consul 
Lucius  formally  made  known  the  league  which 
had  been  contracted  with  Simon  Maccabaeus 
(I  Mace.  xv.  23). 

ARUHOTH.     [Ahabah.] 

ARUMAH,  otherwise  Rum ah,  a  city  near 
Shechem,  where  Abimelech  encamped  (Judg. 
ix.  41). 

ASA  (KDX,  healing  or  physician;  Sept 
Acr<ra),  son  of  Abijah,  grandson  of  Rehoboam, 
and  third  king  of  Judah.  He  began  to  rei«,rn  two 
years  before  the  death  of  Jeroboam,  in  Israel,  and 
he  reigned  forty-one  yen-,  from  n.c.  9>o  to  914. 
As  Asa  was  very  young  at  his  accession,  the 
affairs  (a*  the  government  were  administered  by 
his  mother,  or, according  to  some  (com  p.  1  Kings 
xv.  1,  10),  his  grandmother  Maachah,  who  is  un- 
derstood  t  i  have  been  a  granddaughter  of  Absa- 
lom [Maachah].  She  gave  much  encourage- 
ment to  idolatry  ;  bat  the  young  king,  on  assum- 
ing the  i eins  of  government,  zealously  rooted  out 
the  idolatrous  practices  which  had  grown  up 
during  his  minority  and  under  the  preceding 
leigns ;  and  only  the  altars  in  the  'high  place-.  ' 
were  suffered  to  remain  (\  Kings  xv.  11-13;  2 
Chron.  xiv.  %f\  .  He  neglected  no  human  means 
of  putting  his  kingdom  in  the  best  possible  mili- 
tary condition,  for  which  ample  opportunity  was 
afforded  by  the  peace  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  ten 
fb-.t  years  <  I  his  re  gn.  And  In-,  resources  were  so 
well  organized,  and  the  population  had  so  increased, 
that  he  was  eventually  in  a  condition  to  count 
on themilitai  es  of  580,000  men  (2  Chron. 

xiv.  (i-N).     In  tlie  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  rely- 

i  the  Divine  aid,  A  -a  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  numerous  host  of  the  Cushite  King 
Zerali,  who  had  [penetrated  through  Arabia  IV- 
ti  <-.\  into  the  vale  of  Zephathah,  with  an  immen  e 
•<•  st,  reckoned  at  a  million  of  m<  n   (which  J 

I  thus  reduce-;,  however,  rn  90,000  infantry  and 
00.000  cavalry,  Antiq.  viii.  12.  1).  and  300 
oharioti  2  Chron.  xiv  9-1  ft).  As  the triumpliant 
Judahites  w*re  returning,  laden  with  |  >il,  to 
Jerusalem,  tl  ey  were  met  by  die  prophet  A   iriah, 
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who  declared  this  spiendid  victory  So  !>e  a  come* 
quence  of  Asa's  confidence  in  Jehovah,  ami  ex- 
hoited  him  to  pei  severance.  Thus  encouraged, 
the  king  exeited  himself  to  extirpate  the  remains 
of  idolatry,  and  caused  the  people  to  renew  thf'.r 
covenant  with  Jehovah  (2  Chron.  xv.  1-1 5;.  It 
was  this  clear  knowledge  of  his  dependent  poli- 
tical position,  as  the  vice-gerent  of  Jehovas 
which  won  for  Asa  the  highest  ]  raise  that  coutt) 
be  given  to  a  Jewish  king — that  he  walked  in  the 
steps  of  his  ancestor  David  (I   Kings  xv.  11). 

Nevertheless,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign 
the  king  failed  to  maintain  the  character  he  had 
thus  acquired.  When  Baasha,  king  of  Is-a.  I, 
had  renewed  the  war  between  the  two  kingdoms 
and  had  taken  Ramah,  which  he  was  proceeding 
to  fortify  as  a  frontier  barrier,  Asa,  the  conqueror 
of  Zerali,  was  so  far  wanting  to  his  kingdom  and 
his  God  as  to  employ  t.'ie  wealth  of  the  Temple 
and  of  the  royal  treasures  to  induce  the  king 
of  Syria  (Damascus)  to  make  a  diversion  in  hi* 
favour  by  invading  the  dominions  of*  Baasha 
By  this  means  he  recovered  Ramah,  indeed  ;  but 
his  treasures  were  squandered,  and  he  incuned 
the  rebuke  of  the  prophet  Hanani,  whom  he  cast 
into  prison,  being,  as  it  seems,  both  alarmed  and 
enraged  at  the  effect  his  address  was  calculated 
to  produce  upon  the  people.  Other  pet  sons  (who 
had  probably  manifested  their  disapprobation 
also  suffered  from  his  anger  1  Kings  xv.  1H-22; 
2  Chron.  xvi.  1-10).  In  the  three  last  years  ».f 
Iris  life  Asa  was  afflicted  with  a  grierous  '  disease 
in  his  feet  ;'  and  it  is  mentioned  to  his  reproach 
that  he  placed  too  much  confidence  in  his  physi- 
cians. At  his  death,  however. 'it  appeared  that 
his  popularity  had  not  been  substantially  im- 
paired ;  for  he  was  honoured  with  a  fuueial  of 
unusual  cost  and  magnificence  (1  Chron.  xvi. 
11-11).  He.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehosha- 
phat. 

ASAHEL  (^iX'i*,  God's  creature;  Sept. 
'ArrariK),  son  of  David's  sister  Zcruiah,  and  bro- 
ther of  Joab  and  Abishai.  He  was  noted  for  his 
swiftness  of  foot ;  and  after  the  battle  at  Giheos 
he  pursued  and  overtook  Abner,  who,  with  great 
reluctance,  in  order  to  preserve  his  own  life,  slew 
him  with  a  backthrust  of  his  spear,  B.C.  1055 
[Abweb]    (2  Sam.  ii.  18-28). 

ASAPH  (r|DX.  assembler;  Sept.  'Aad<p).  a 
Levite,  son  of  Barachias  (1  Chron.  vi.  39;  xv. 
17),  eminent  as  a  musician,  and  appointed  by 
David  to  preside  over  the  sacred  choral  services 
which  he  organized.  The  'sons  of  Asaph*  aN 
afterwards  meutiuued  as  choristers  of  the  temple 
(1  Chron.  xxv.  1,2;  2  Chron.  xx.  1  1  ;  xxix.  13; 
Ezra  ii.  41  ;  iii.  10;  Neh.  vii.  11;  si.  22);  and 
this  office  apne.iis  to  ha\e  been  in  ule  hereditary  in 
his  family  (1  Chron.  xxv.  1.  2).  Asaph  was  cele- 
brated ill  after  I  B  pro|  bet  and  poet  S 
Chron.  xxix.  30 ;  Neh.  xii.  10),  and  the  titles 
of  tut  Ive  of  fhe  Psaln  to  Ixxxiii. )  ben 
his  name.  The  merits  of  this  approitriatioti  » 
a  here  examined  [Psalms  |.  —There  were  twe 
other  persons  named  Asaph:  one  who  occupied 
die  distinguished  post  of  maxkiT  TT3TO  or  *  re- 
corder' to  king  Hesekia  i  '  K  .  ■  nviii.  Is'.  Lm 
xxxvi.  3  ;  .uiotiiei  who  was  keeper  of  the  royaJ 
forests  m Klei    trtaxerxen    N< 

\s<T  NSH  »X.     The  of  uodM 

this  •  ChristiaiM  of  every 
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age  have  o  ■nlemplated  with  most  profound  satis- 
faction. It  uas  in  his  ascension  thai  Christ  exhi- 
bited the  peifect  triumph  of  humanity  over  every 
antagonist,  whether  in  itself,  or  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  may  he  supposed  to  exist. 
The  contemplation  of  this,  the  entrance  of  the 
Redeemer  into  glory,  inspired  the  prophets  of  old 
with  the  noblest  views  of  his  kingdom.  'Thou 
hast  ascended  on  high;  thou  hast  led  captivity 
captive;  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men;  yea, 
for  the  rebellious  also,  that  the  Lord  God  might 
dwell  among  them'  (Ps.  lxviii.  IS);  and  'Lift 
up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates;  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye 
everlasting  doors,  and  the  king  of  glory  shall 
come  in"  (Ps.  xxiv.  9).  That  something  of  vast 
importance,  in  respect  to  the  completion  of  the 
great  scheme  of  salvation,  was  involved  in  this 
event,  appears  from  the  words  of  our  Lord  himself, 
'  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to 
my  Father :  but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto 
them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Fattier,  and  your  Father; 
and  to  my  God  and  your  God'  (John  xx.  17). 
Nor  was  it  till  this  had  taken  place  that  he  poured 
out  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  upon  his  church,  or 
began  the  higher  exercises  of  his  office  as  a  me- 
dieting  priest.  In  the  primitive  church,  the  feast 
of  the  Ascension,  called  also  by  St.  Chrysostom 
the  Assumption  of  Christ,  was  considered,  like 
the  solemn  days  of  the  Nativity  and  the  Passion, 
as  of  apostolic  origin.  St.  Chrysostom,  in  his 
homily  on  the  subject,  calls  it  an  illustrious  and 
refulgent  day,  and  describes  the  exaltation  of 
Christ  as  the  grand  proof  of  God's  reconciliation 
to  mankind  (Opp.  t.  ii.  p.  457). —  H.  S. 

ASENATH  tri3DX;  Sept  'AaW0),-  the 
daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On,  whom  the 
king  of  Egypt  bestowed  in  marriage  upon  Joseph, 
with  the  view  probably  of  strengthening  his  posi- 
tion in  Egypt  by  this  high  connection.  The  con- 
siderations' suggested  by  this  marriage  belong 
to  another  place  [Joskph]  ;  attention  is  here 
ordy  required  to  the  name,  which,  in  common 
with  other  words  of  foreign  origin,  has  attracted 
considerable  notice.  No  better  etymology  of 
Asenath  has  been  proposed  than  that  by  Jablonski, 
who  {Panth.  Egypt,  i.  56,  and  upmcul.  ii.  2  i)8) 
regards  the  forms  Asenath  and  'Aaeved  as  repre- 
sentative of  a  Coptic  compound  Assheneit.  The 
latter  part  of  this  word  he  takes  to  be  the  name  of 
Neith,  the  titular  goddess  of  Sais,  the  Athene 
of  the  Greeks  ;  and  considers  the  whole  to  mean 
%6or$hipper  of  Neith.  Gesenius,  in  his  Thesaurus* 
3u»geststhat  the  original  Coptic  form  was  Asneith, 
which  means,  toko  belongs  to  Xeit/i — cpoe  Neithav 
est.  That  the  name  refers  to  this  goddess  is  the 
generally  received  opinion  (in  modern  times,  Von 
Bohlen  alone  has,  in  his  Genesis,  proposed  an  un- 
satisfactory Semitic  etymology):  it  is  favoured 
by  the  f  ct  that  the  Egyptians,  as  Jablonski  has 
shown,  were  accustomed  to  choose  names  ex- 
pressive of  some  relation  to  their  gods;  and  it 
appears  liaMe  to  no  stronger  objection  than  the 
doubt,  whether  the  worship  of  Neith  existed  at  so 
early  a  period  as  that  of  the  composition  of  tne 
book  of  Genesis. 

ASH.     [Ok  en] 

ASIIDOl)  n'n*J\\%  ;  Sept  "A^tos),  *he 
Azotl's  .of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  so 
called  in  1  Mace  iv.  15;  Acts  viii.  10  (see  also 
Plin.   Hist.  Nat   v.  Ii;  Ptolem.  v.  lb);  a  city 


or  i\\o  summi.  of  a  grassy  hill,  near  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  nearly  mid-way  between  Gaza 
and  Joppa,  being  18  geog.  miles  N,  by  E.  from 
the  former,  and  21  S.  fiom  the  lalter;  and 
more  exactly  mid-way  between  Askelon  and 
Ekren,  being  10  geog.  miles  N.  by  E.  from  the 
foimer,  and  S.  by  W.  from  the  latter.  Ashdod 
was  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  chief  town 
of  one  of  their  five  states  (Josh.  xiii.  3:  l^Jarn. 
vl.  17).  It  was  the  seat  of  the  woiship  of  Dagon 
(1  Sam.  v.  5  ;  1  Mace.  xi.  4),  before  whose  shrine 
in  this  city  it  was  that  the  captured  ark  was  de- 
posited and  triumphed  over  the  idol  (1  Sam.  v. 
1-9).  Ashdod  was  assigne%to  Judah  ;  but  many 
centuries  passed  before  it  and  the  other  Phi- 
listine towns  were  subdued  [Philistines]  ;  and 
it  appears  never  to  have  been  permanently  in 
possession  of  the  Judahites,  although  it  was  dis- 
mantled by  Uzziah,  who  built  towns  in  the  terri 
tory  of  Ashdod  (  1  Chron.  xxvi.  6).  It  is  men- 
tioned to  the  reproach  of  the  Jews  after  their  return 
from  captivity,  that  they  married  wives  of  Ashdod; 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  children  of  these 
marriages  spoke  a  mongiel  dialect,  compounded  of 
Hebrew  and  the  speech  of  Ashdod  (Neh.  xiii.  23, 
24).  These  facts  indicate  the  ancient  importance  of 
Ashdod.  It  was  indeed  a  place  of  great  strength  ; 
and  being  on  the  usual  military  route  between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  the  possession  of  it  became  an 
object  of  importance  in  the  wars  between  Egypt 
and  the  great  northern  powers.  Hence  it  was 
secured  by  the  Assyrians  before  invading  Egypt 
(Isa.  i.  1,  sq.) ;  and  at  a  later  date  it  was  taken 
by  Psammetichus,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine 
years,  the  longest  on  record  (Herodot.  ii.  157). 
The  destruction  of  Ashdod  was  foretold  by  the 
prophets  (Jer.  xxv.  20  ;  Amos  i  8 ;  iii.  9  ;  Zeph 
ii.  4 ;  Zach.  ix.  6);  and  was  accomplished  by 
the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  68;  x.  77-84  ;  xi.  4). 
It  is  enumerated  among  the  towns  which  Pompej 
joined  to  the  province  of  Syria  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xiv.  4.  4,  De  Bell  Jud.  i.  7.  7),  and  among  the 
cities  ruined  in  die  wais,  which  Gabiuius  or- 
dered to  be  .ebuiit  (Antiq.  xiv.  5.  3).  It  was 
included  in  Herod's  dominion,  and  was  one 
of  the  three  towns  bequeathed  by  him  to  his 
sister  Salome  (De  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  8.  1).  The 
evangelist  Philip  was  found  at  Ashdod  after  he 
had  baptized  the  Ethiopian  euuuch  (Acts  viii. 
40).  Azotus  early  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric; and  we  find  a  bishop  of  this  city  present  at 
the  councils  of  Nice,  Chalcedon,  a.  d  359,  Se- 
leucia,  and  Jerusalem,  a.d.  53G  (Reland,  Pa~ 
Icestiua,  p.-  009). 

Ashdod  subsisted  as  a  small  unwalled  town 
in  the  time  of  Jerome.  It  was  in  ruins  when 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited  Palestine  (It in. 
ed.  Asher,  i.  79);  but.  we  learn  from  William 
of  Tyre  and  Vitriacus  that  the  bishopric  was 
levived  by  the  Latin  Christians,  at  least  titu- 
larly,  and  made  suffragan  of  Treves.  Sandys 
(Travailes,  p.  151)  describes  it  as  -a  p'ace  of  no 
reckoning;1  and  Zuallart  (Voyage,  iv.  p.  132) 
speaks  of  it  as  an  Arab  village.  And  this  seems 
to  be  its  present  condition,  for  Lby  and  Mangle* 
(p.  180)  des<  lilie  it  as  inhabited.  The  site  w 
marked  by  ancient  ruins,  such  as  broken  arches, 
and  partly  buried,  fragments  of  marble  columns: 
tber**  is  also  what  appeared  to  these  travellers  to  be  a 
very  ancient  khan,  the  principal  chambei  of  which 
had  obviously,  at  some  former  period,  neen  used 
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as  a  Chiistian  chapel.     The  place  is  s     1  tailed 

Jtju-Ji  Esdud. 

ASHER  ("T^K,  happiness;  Sept.  'Aar;p),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob  by  Zilpah,  the  handmaid 
of  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  13;  xxxv.  26),  and  founder 
of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  (Num.  xxvi.  41-47). 
Asher  liad  four  sons  and  one  daughter  (Gen. 
xlix.  20;  Dent,  xxxiii.  24).  On  quitting  Egypt 
the  number  of  adult  males  in  the  tribe; of  Asher 
was  41.500,  which  made  it  the  ninth  of  the  ti  ibes 
(excluding  Levi)  in  numbers — Ephraim,  Manas- 
seh,  and  Benjamin  only  being  below  it.  But  be- 
fore entering  Canaan  an  increase  of  1 1,900 — an 
increase  exceeded  only  by  Manasseh — raised  the 
number  to  53,400,  and  made  it  the  fifth  of  the 
tribes  in  population  (comp.  Num.  i.  40,  41;  xxvi. 
47).  The  inheritance  of  this  tribe  lay  in  a  very 
fruitful  country,  on  the  sea-coast,  with  Lebanon 
north,  Gaxmel  and  the  tribe  of  Issachar  south,  and 
Zebulon  and  Naphtali  east.  It  is  usually  stated 
that  the  whole  of  the  Phoenician  territories,  in- 
cluding Sidon,  were  assigned  to  this  tribe.  But 
there  are  various  considerations  which  militate 
against  this  conclusion  (see  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  in  Pictorial  Bible,  Num.  xxvi.  21; 
Josh!  xix.  24  ;  Judg.  i.  31),  and  tend  to  show  that 
the. assigned  frontier-line  was  drawn  out  to  the  sea 
south  of  Sidon.  The  strongest  text  for  the  inclusion 
of  Sidon  (Tyre  was  not  then  founded)  is  that  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  to  the  reproach  of  the 
Asherites,  that  they  did  not  drive  out  the  Sido- 
nians  (Judg.  i.  31).  This  Mfchaelis  is  disposed  to 
reject  as  an  interlopation  ;  but  J.  Kitto  (Pict. 
Bib.  in  loc.)  conceives  it  to  denote  that  the 
Asherites  were  unable  to  expel  the  Sidonians,  who 
by  that  time  had  encroached  southward  into  parts 
of  the  coast  actually  assigned  to  the  Asherites;  and 
lie  strengthens  this  by  referring  to  the  subsequent 
foundation  of  Tyre,  as  evincing  the  disposition 
oi'  the  Sidonians  to  colonize  the  coast  south  of 
heir  own  proper  territories.  The  Asherites  were 
for  a  long  time  unable  to  gain  possession  of  the 
territories  actually  assigned  them,  and  'dwelt 
among  the  Canaan ites,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  "  (Judg.  i.  32)  ;  and,  'as  it  is  not  usual  to 
■ay  of  a  larger  number  that  it  dwells  among  the 
imaller,  the  inference  is.  that  they  expelled  Imt 
Comparatively  few  of  the  Canaan  ites,  lea\  ing  them 
in  fact,  a  majority  of  the  population'  (Bush,  note 
on  Judg.  i.  32j. 

ASHES,  in  the  symbolical  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, denote  human  frailty  (Gen.  xviii.  27),  deep 
humiliation  (Esth.  iv.  1  ;  Jonah  iii.  0:  Matt.  \i. 
21.  Luke  x.  13;  Jobxlii.6;  Dan.  ;x.  3).  To 
»it  in  as.ies  was  a  token  of  grief  and  mourning 
■  ii.  8;  Lam.  iii.  16;  Ezek.  xxvii.  30),  a* 
was  also  jticwing  them  upon  the  head  (2  Sam. 
siii.  10 ;  I  i  \li  :!  [Mourning].  'Feed 
on  ashes,'  in  Ps.  cii.  9,  appears  to  express  grief,  as 
DJ  one  with  whose  food  the  ashes  with  which  he  i» 
covered  min  le.  But  in  La.  xliv.  20,  'feeding 
on  ii'ii-  >,'  which  afford  no  nourishment,  ii  j n ■  i 
to  denote  ineffectual  means,  labour  to  no  purpose. 
Compare  H<>>.  xii.  1. 

ASH  PI  \     N'r::\\\  2  Kingi  scrii.  30; 

Aaiudo    i  only  onre  mentione  I  in  the  Old  T< 
tnenl  as  the  g<Nl   of  the  jH*ople  of  Hamath.     1 
Babylonian    Talmud,  in  the  ttea         'Sat 
(cited  th  Carpzov  i    I/.   •■         .  p   5 10),  and    thi 
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majority  of  Jewish  w titers,  assert  that  Ashima 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  yaat  without 
wool;  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  says,  under  that 
of  a  lamb.  Elias  Levita,  a  learned  Rabbi  of  the 
sixteenth  eentmy,  assigns  the  word  the  sen<e  of 
npe;  in  which  he  was,  in  all  probability,  deceived 
by  the  resemblance  in  sound  to  the  Latin  simia. 
Juneu  and  Calmet  have  proposed  other  fanciful 
conjectures.  The  opinion,  however,  that  this  idol 
had  the  form  of  a  goat  appeals  to  lie  the  one  lust 
supported  by  arguments  as  well  a<  by  authorities. 
Thus  Pfeiffer  (in  his  Dubia  Vexata,  ad  loc.)  sug- 
gests that  ashima  may  be  brought  into  relation 
with  the  word  HDK'N,  winch  the  Samaritan  ver- 
sion uses  in  the  sense  of  some  species  of  goat,  as  a 
translation  of  the  original  IpN  in  Dent.  xiv.  5. 
On  this  ground  we  might  conjecture  that  the  word 
ashima  actually  means  a  goat  without  wool,  by 
deriving  it  from  CVJ'X,  which,  though  it  usually 
signifies  to  be  guilty,  yet  occurs  in  the  sense  of  to 
be  laid  waste,  to  be  hare,  as  a  cognate  of  Dfc^  and 
DDK' :  so  that,  ashima  would  mean  bare,  bald. 
Besides,  as  a  goat,  t lie  Egyptian  god  Mendel 
would  afford  an  excellent  parallel  to  Ashima;  as 
likewise  the  Gieek  Pan   (of.  Lev.  xvii.  7). 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  name  of  this 
idol  furnished  Aben  Ezra  with  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Samaritans.  In  his  preface  to  the 
book  of  Esther,  he  asserts  that  the  Samaritan 
text  of  Geo.  i.  1,  begins  with  the  words  '  In 
the  beginning  Ashima  cteated."  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  there  is  no  trace  of  this  reading  either 
in  the  Samaritan  text  or  version.  Aben  Ezra's 
own  words  are  cited  at  length  in  Hottingera  Ex- 
ercit.  Antimorin.  p.  40. — J.  X. 

ASHKENAZ  ^ry'N  :  Sept' A(rX"™(-  Gen. 
x.  3);  and  A.suchenaz  (Jer.  Ii.  27).  the  proper 
name  of  a  son  of  Gomer,  sou  of  Japhet,  and 
of  a  tribe  of  his  descendants.  In  Jeremiah 
it  is  placed  with  Ararat  and  Minrii,  provinces  of 
Armenia;  whence  it  is  probable  that  Aslikeuai 
was  a  province  of  Armenia;  or  at  least  that  it  lay 
not  far  from  it,  near  the  Caucasus,  or  towards  the 
Black  Sea.  The  commentators  have  been  all 
bound  to  something  like  this  conclusion  by  the 
pfl&sage  in  Jeremiah,  and  nothing  m  »re  sal  (fac- 
tory is  now  attainable.  The  various  fanciful  at- 
tempts to  trace  the  namr  may  lie  seen  n  \\  iner 
(/;//;.  Renlirort..  s.  v.  'Askenas'  .  The  modem 
Jews  fancy  the  name  denotes  the  Germans. 

ASH  PEN  AZ,  chief  of  the  ei <-l^  of  king 

Nebuchadnezzar,  to  whose  care  Daniel  and  his 
companions  were  oousrftned,  and  who  changed 
their  names    Dan.  i.  •'>.   . 

ASHTARQTH     T^T\T\^%\  Sejit  'Ktrrapi 
and     Asi'ivoiii-CutNAiM      (DV)5    m"o~lL* 7  . 
Sept.  'AffrmptuB  ku\  K 

1)  Lit.  i.  4;  Josh,  ix  10)  which  was  included  in  tl.e 
territory  of  the  h  df-ti '  ''  (Josh.  \ 

:,|  .  and  was  to  the  1. 

vi.  71  ).     It  is  j  laced   hy   Kuaelmis  6  m    i 
Ediei.  the  other    piincip.d    town    of    Badian.    and 

25  miles  from  Buetnu  The  town  existed  in  the 
i  in .•  ol    Abraham    Ken.  xn 

ship  of  the  in. .v. n  i.  in  It  r  thi'  i  «■  the  fol 

ing  article  .  '  :  ' 

tii.n  .•  hint  ii  • 
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k*im,  or  rather  Kaunaim.  'hunted.''  £n  2  Mace, 
xii.  20,  meat  i, :i  is  made  of  the  temple  of  Atergatis 
(Ashtaroth)  in  Caruiuu,  which  is  described  as  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  difficult  access,  but  » Inch 
was  *"akHn  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  who  slew  2">,<  00 
of  the  people  therein  (2  Mace.  xii.  21,  20).  Asta- 
roth-Cainaim  is  now  usually  identified  with  Me/.a- 
reih,  the  situation  of  which  corresponds  accurately 
enough  with  the  distances  given  by  Eusebius. 
Here  is  the  first  ca-tle  on  the  g:eat  pilgrim  road 
from  Damascus  tu  Mecca.  It  was  h n i  1 1  about 
340  yeais  ago  by  the  Sultan  Selim,  and  is  a 
square  structure,  about  l(>0  feet  on  each  side, 
with  square  towers  at  the  angles  and  in  the 
centie  of  each  face,  the  walls  being  40  feet  high. 
The  interior  is  an  open  yaid  with  ranges  of  w  a  re- 
houses against  the  castle  wall  to  contain  stores  of 
provisions  for  the  pilgrim*.  There  are  no  dwell- 
ings beyond  the  castle,  and  within  it  only  a  few 
mud  huts  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  the  warehouses, 
occupied  by  the  peasants  who  cultivate  the  neigh- 
bouring grounds  Close  to  this  building  on  the 
north  and  ea  t  side  aie  a  great  number  of  springs, 
whose  waters  at  a  short  distance  collect  into  a 
lake  or  pond  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumfer- 
ence. In  the  midst  of  this  Like  is  an  island,  and  at 
an  elevated  spot  at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory 
advancing  into  the  lake,  stands  a  sort  of  chapel, 
around  which  are  many  ruins  of  ancient  budd- 
ings. There  are  no  other  ruins.  (Buickhardt,  p. 
242;  Buckingham's  /irab  Tribes,  p.  102.) 

'ASHTORETH  (niFl^J?,  1  Kings  xi.  5; 
Sept.  'AtrrdpTi])  is  the  name  of  a  goddess  of  the 
Sidonians  (1  Kings  xi.  5,  .3),  and  also  of  the 
Philistines  (1  Sim.  xxxi.  10),  whose  woiship  was 
introduced  among  the  Israelites  dining  the  period 
of  the  judges  (Judg.  ii.  13:  1  Sam.  vii.  4),  was  ce- 
lebrate! by  Solomon  himself  (1  Kings  xi.  5),  and 
was  finally  put  down  by  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
13).  She  is  frequently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Baal,  as  the  conesjionding  female  divinity 
fjudg.  ii.  13);  and,  from  the  addition  of  the  words, 
'  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,"  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  4 
(although  Ashe  tab  occurs  there,  and  not  'Ashtoieth, 
which  will  be  accounted  for  below),  it  is  probable 
that  she  represented  one  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  she  is  meant 
by  the  'queen  of  heaven,*  in  Jer.  vii.  18;  xliv. 
17;  whose  worship  is  there  said  to  have  been  so- 
lemnised by  burning  incense,  pouring  libations, 
and  offering  cakes.  Further,  by  comparing  the 
two  passages,  2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  and  Jer.  viii.  2, 
which  last  speaks  of  the  'sun  and  moon  and' all 
the  host  of  heaven,  whom  they  served,'  we  may 
conclude  that  the  moon  was  worshipped  under  the 
names  of  queen  of  heaven  and  of  'Ashtoieth,  pro- 
vided the  connection  between  these  titles  is  esta- 
blished. This  constitutes  nearly  the  sum  of  all 
the  indications  in  the  Old  Test,  concerning  'Ash- 
toieth. 

According  to  the  testimonies  of  profane  writers, 
the  worship  of  this  goddess,  under  diil'eient  names, 
existed  in  all  countries  and  colonies  of  the  Syro- 
Arabian  nations.  She  was  especially  the  chief 
female  divinity  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Svrians — 
the  Baaltis  (*.  e.  TOyS  domina  mea,  equivalent 
to  the  Gieek  address,  AeWou/a !  )  to  Baal;  'Aa- 
rdpri]  rj  jxeylcrTr},  as  Sanchoniathon  calls  her  (ed. 
Orelli,  p.  31).  She  was  known  to  the  Baby'o- 
itians   as  Mylitta   (i.  e.    possibly    Nm?kD,   the 


emphatic  state  of  the  feminine  participle  active  «f 
Aphel,  yenetrix),  Herod,  i.  131;  to  the  Arabiam 
as  Alitta,  or  Alilat,  Herod,  iii.  N  (i.  e.  according 
t  >  Pocuck's  etymology — Specim.  p.  110 — al  Pa- 
hat,  the  goddess  [which  may,  however,  also  mean 
the  crescent  moon — see  Freytag's  Lex.  Ar.]  ;  or 
al  H'ilal,  the  moon;  or,  according  to  Kleukera 
suggestion,  al  Walid,  yenetrix.  See  Bergmann, 
l)e  Helig.  Arab.  Anteislamica.    Argentor.  lS.'il. 

p.  7j.     The  supposed  Punic  name  Tholatb,  TOF-., 

which  Miinter,  Hamaker,  and  others  considered 
to  mean  yenetrix,  and  to  belong  to  this  goddess, 
cannot  be  adduced  here,  as  Gesenius  has  recently 
shown  that  the  name  has  arisen  from  a  false  read- 
ing of  the  inscriptions  (see  his  Monutn.  Lino. 
Phccnic.  p.  114).  But  it  is  not  at  all  open  is, 
doubt  that  this  goddess  was  worshipped  at  ancient 
Carthage,  and  probably  under  her  Phoenician 
name. 

The  classical  writers,  who  usually  endeavovued 
to  identify  the  gods  of  other  nations  with  their 
own,  rather  than  to  discriminate  between  them, 
have  recognised  seveial  of  their  own  divinities  in 
Ashtoieth.  Thus  she  was  considered  to  be  Juno 
(Bt}A0is  t)  "Hpa  rj  'A(ppo8irr],  Hesychius;  '  Juno 
sine  dubitatione  a  Pienis  Astaite  vocatur,'  Au- 
gustin.  Quccst.  in  Jud.  xv'i.)  ;  or  Venus,  especi- 
ally Venus  Uiania  (Cicer.  Xat.  Deor.  iii.  23; 
'AcrrdpTT]  8*  eariv  i)  Trap'  "~E.Wr}criu  'AcppohiT-q 
Trpoarayopevo/jifi/Ti,  Theodoiet.  in  Libr.  iii.  Req. 
Qiuest.  i.. :  and  the  numerous  inscriptions  of  Bona 
Dea  Cos!  est  is,  Venus  Cudestis,  ate,  cited  in  Man- 
tel's Religion  der  Karlhayer,  p.  75) ;  or  Luna 
QOupavlav  Qoivuces  'AaTpodpxVv  Gvoixd^ovai.  a(- 
Ki\vr\v  duai  deXovres,  Herodian,  v.  13;  Lucian 
De  Dea  Syr  a,  iv.). 

They«6^  that  there  is  a  connection  between  all 
these  divinities  cannot  escape  any  student  of  an- 
cient religions;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  tlie 
precise  link  of  that  connection.  Winer  ingenhrosly 
suggests  (Bibl.  Realtc<>rt.)  that  Ashtoieth  was  con- 
founded with  Juno,  because  she  is  the  female 
counterpart  to  Baal,  the  chief  god  of  the  Syrian* 
— their  Jupiter,  as  it  weie;  and  with  \  enus,  lie- 
cause  the  same  lascivious  lites  were  common  to  her 
worship,  and  to  that  of  Ashtoieth  and  her  cognate 
Mylitta  (Creuzer's  Symbolik,  ii.  23).  But  so 
great  is  the  intermixture  and  confusion  between 
the  gods  of  pagan  religions,  '  pro  diversitale  no- 
minis,  non  pro  numinis  var;etate,  as  Ambrose 
says,  that  Miinter  fuither  identities  Ashtoieth — 
ilue  allowance  being  made  for  difference  of 
time  and  place — with  the  female  Kabir,  Axio- 
kersa,  with  the  Egyptian  Isis,  with  the  Paphian 
Venus,  with  the  Taurlan  and  Kphesian  Diana, 
with  the  Bellona  of  Comana,  with  the  Arme- 
nian Anahid,  and  with  the  Samian,  Maltesian. 
and  Lacinian  Juno.  She  has  alsa  been  consideied 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Syrian jish-deities     [Ann 

GATIs]. 

*  As  for  the  power  of  nature,  which  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Ashtoieth,  Creuzer  and  Miinter 
assert  that  it  was  the  principle  of  conception  and 
parturition — that  subordinate  {tower  which  is  fe- 
cundated by  a  supeiiov  in'lrience,  but  which  h 
the  agent  of  all  bhths  throughout  fhe  univer>e. 
As  such.  Miinter  maintains,  in  his  Religion  der 
Babylonier,  p.  21,  in  opposition  to  the  lemaiks  of 
Cfesenius  in  his  Jesaias,  iii.  3<i7 — that  the  origi* 
nul   form   unde   which  Ashtoieth  was  wusbipnsd 


ASHTORETH. 

woj  tho  moon  ;  and  that  the  transition  from  that 
to  ti  e  planet  Venus  (which  we  will  immediately 
notice)  was  unquestionably  an  innovation  of  a 
litter  date.  It  is  evident  that  the  moon  alone  can 
be  properly  called  the  queen  ol'  heaven;  as  also 
that  the  dependent  i elation  of  the  moon  to  the  sun 
make;  it  a  more  appropriate  symbol  of  that  sex, 
whose  functions  as  female  and  mother,  throughout 
toe  whole  exteut  of  animated  nature,  were  embo- 
died in  Ashtoreth   [Baai.]. 

The  rite;  of  ho-  worship,   if  we  may   assume 
their   resembling  those  which  profane  authors  de- 
scribe as  paid   to  the  '•--gnate  goddesses,   in   part 
agree  with  the  few  it  ligations  in  the  Old  Test., 
in  part   compile  the  brief  notices  there  into  an 
accordant   picrur*.        The   cakes   mentioned    in 
Jer.  vii.  18,   winch   are  called   in   Hebrew  DOID 
Kavvanhn,  were  also  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
name  xa/8o>res,  and  were  by  them  made  in  the 
shape  of  a   sickle,  in  refeience  to  the  new  moon. 
Among  animals,  the  dove,  the  crab,  and,  in  later 
time*,  the  lion,  were  sacred  to  her;  and  among 
fruits,  the  pomegranate.     No  blood  was  shed  on 
her  altar;    but  male  animals,  and  chiefly  kids, 
were  sacrificed  to  her  (Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  3).     Hence 
some   suppose  that   the  leason   why   Judah   pro- 
mised the  harlot  a  kid.  was  that  she  might  sacri- 
fice it  to  Ashtoreth    (see   Tuch's   note  to   Gen. 
xxxviii.  17).     The  most    prominent,  part   of  her 
worship,  however,    consisted  of  those   libidinous 
orgies,  which  Augustine,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  their  horrors  in  Caithage,  describes  with  such 
indignation   ( De  Oil  it.  Dei,  ii.   3).     Her  priests 
weie   eunuchs    in   women's  attiie   (the   peculiar 
name   of   whom    is    D^DHp,    sacri,   i.  e.  cinsedi, 
(ralli — 1   Kings  xiv.  24).   and   women   (JTlCHp, 
»*rr<e,  t.  e.  meiet rices — Hos.  iv.   1 1,  which   teim 
ought  to   be   distinguished    from    ordinary    har- 
lot-,  n^31T  •    who,   like  the  Bayaderes  of  India, 
prostituted  themselves  to  enrich  the  temple  of  this 
goddess.     The  prohibition  in  J)eut.  xxiii.  18  ap- 
pears to  allude  to  the  dedication  of  such  funds  to 
such  a  purpose. 

As  tor  the  places  consecrated  to  her  worship,  al- 
though the  numerous  passages  in  which  theautho- 
ii/ed  vei>ion  has  erroneously  rendered  HT'X  by 
t/mre,  aie  to  be  deducted  (as  is  explained  below), 
there  aie  yet  several  occasions  on  which  gardens 
and  shady  trees  are  mentioned  as  peculiar  seats 
of  ,  pr.oiaUy.  her)  lascivious  rites  (Isa.  i.  29; 
Ixv.  3;  I  Kiri-rs  xiv.  23;  IIos.  iv.  13;  Jer.  ii. 
20 ;  iii.  13).  She  also  had  celebrated  temples 
.    ( I  Sam.  xxxi.  10). 

As  to  the  form  and  attributes  with  which  Ash- 
toreth wi  tented,  the  oldest  known  image, 
thai  in  Paphos,  was  a  white  conical  stone,  often 
seen  on  Phoenician  remains  in  the  figure  which 
Tacitus  describes,  I.  c.  as  'Simulacrum  non 
etngie  humana;  continuus  otbia  latime  initio 
tenuem  inarnbitum,  metae  modo,  exsurgettSi  «,f 
ratio  iii  olxcnro.1  Miinter  is  unwilling  to  con- 
>•'.  this  ,i  Lingam  symbol  :  nevertheless,  there 
appears  to  U-  some  room  for  disputing  his  opinion. 
In  Canaan  probably  represented  a--  a 
caw.  It  is  Raid  in  the  book  of  Tobit  i  ."),  that 
to.-  tribes  which  revolted  sacrificed  rij  Bda\  rij 
Haf.ia\tt.  where  the  fi  minine  article  with  BooA  ;> 
so  be  remarked.  In  Phoenicia,  the  had  the  bead 
iM  ,i  cow  or  bull,  M  on  corns.  9  m 
tjboniatliun  stat«-s  thai  '  Astarte  adopted  the 
si  i  bull  as  a  jymbol  of  hi  p:ty  ;'  lie  al»<» 
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accounts  for  the  star  which  is  her  most  usual 
emblem,  by  saying  that  '  when  she  passed  through 
the  earth,  she  found  a  fallen  star,  which  she  con- 
secrated in  Tyre  (/.  c.  p.  31).  At  length,  she  was 
figured  with  the  human  form,  as  Lucian  expressly 
testifies  of  the  Syrian  goddess — which  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  Asbtoreth  ;  and  she  is  so  found 
on  coins  of  Severus,  with  her  head  surrounded  with 
rays,  sitting  on  a  lion,  and  holding  a  thunderbolt 
and. a  sceptre  in  either  hand.  What  Kimchisays 
of  her  being  worshipped  under  the  figure  of  a 
sheep  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  Rabbins,  founded 
on  a  misapprehension  of  Dent.  vii.  13.  As  the 
words  |^i  irnnC'V  there  occ  til  ring  may  <* 
legitimately  taken  as  the  loves  of  the  flock  (  Veneris 
pecoris),  i.e.  either  the  ewes  or  the  lambs.  tint 
whole  foundation  of  that  opinion,  as  well  as  oftlie 
notion  that  the  word  means  sheep,  is  unsound. 

The  word  Ashtoreth  cannot  be  plausibly  d«- 
rived  from  anv  root,  or  c  mbination  uf  roots,  in 
the  Syro- Arabian  languages.  The  best  etymology. 
that  approved  by  Gesenius,  deduces  it  from  the 
Persian  situ  rah,  star,  with  a  prosthetic  gutturaj. 
The  latest  etymology  is  1 1  tilt  suggested  by  Sir  W. 
Bet  ham,  in  his  Etruria  Celtica,  ii.  22,  who  n- 
solves  Astarte  into  the  Irish  elements  :  As,oui  of; 
tar.  beyond;  te,  deity— the  goddess  of  long  toy- 
ages  !  Ashtoreth  is  feminine  as  to  foim  ;  its  plural 
Ashtaroth  also  occurs  (and  is  sometimes  errone- 
ously taken  to  be  the  propel  name  of  the  goddess  ; 
but  it  is  understood  to  denote  a  plurality  of 
images  (like  the  Greek  'Ep/uai),  or  to  Itelong  to 
that  usage  of  the  plural  which  is  found  in  words 
denoting  lord  (Ewald's  TJebr.  (ham  >}  361  , 

To  come  now  to  AsHKKAH  '•"•"}"'&?•  •'  •'-'• 
vi.  2.V;  :  Sehiei)  was  the  lirsl  who  endeavoured  *» 
show  that  this  word — which  in  )!:•  I.\\.  and 
Vulgate  is  generally  rendered  gn.  re  in  wuichour 
authorized  version  has  followed  them— inusl  w 
some  places,  tin  the  soke  <  staki 

mean  ;i   wooden    imagi    of     tahtoieth  (De 
.Syr/*,  ii.  2).     Nr.l  long  after,  H  made  t\w 

same  assertion  / '<  Txg.  ffebro  r  L.  ii.  16  . 
Vitringo  tl  en  foil.  \« -d  out  the  Mime  argument,  in 
his  n  te  to  Isa.  x\  ii.  H.     Gi  senius.  .  has 

ted  the  whole  question  so  elaborately  in  h.< 
Thesaunts,  as  to  leave  little  lo  be  desired*  and 
has  evinced   thai  i  /■aim.  and   also 

tes  an  image  of  this 
Some  of  the  ir  ruments  which  support  this  par- 
tial, or,  in  Gi  case,  total   njection  of  th« 
n  Hcation  mC*K,  ate  briefly  ^  fel- 
lows.    It  i                 that 
occurs    with    words    which    denote    >. 
sin''           '  ...  I !    .in    ■ 
pit  ■  .        '  \  - 
ti     i     at  ibis  w  ith  tin  idea                             •  )  at* 
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such  as  to  build,  to  shape,  A  erect  (except  in  one 
passage,  where,  however,  Gesenius  still  maintains 
that  the  verb  there  used  moans  to  erect);  that  the 
words  used  to  denote  the  destruction  of  an  Ashe- 
rah  are  those  of  breaking  to  pieces,  subverting; 
that  the  image  of  Asheiah  is  placed  in  the  Tem- 
ple (2  Kings  xxi.  7)  ;  and  that  Asheiah  is  coupled 
withB.ial  in  precisely  dies  ime  way  as  Ashtoreth  is: 
comp.Judg  ii.13;  x  (!  ;  I  Kings  xviii  19;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  4  ;  arid  particularly  Judg.  iii.  7,  and  ii.  13, 
where  th<;  pluud  form  of  both  words  is  explained 
as  oi*  itself  d(no:in  :  images  of  this  goddess.  Be- 
sides, Selden  objects  th  Lt  the  signification  grove 
is  even  incongruous  in  2  Kings  xvii.  10,  where  we 
lead  of  '  setting  up  groves  under  every  green  tree.'' 
Moreover,  the  LXX.  has  rendered  Asheiah  by 
Astarte,  in  2  Chron.  xv.  16  (and  the  Vulgate  has 
done  the  same  in  Judges  iii.  7),  and,  conversely, 
has  rendered  Ashtaroth  by  groves,  in  1  Sam. 
vii.  3. 

On  the  strength  of  these  arguments  most  modern 
sclvolars  assume  that  A  he!  ah  is  a  name  for  Ash- 
toreth, and  that  it  denotes  more  especially  the 
relation  of  that  goddess  to  the  planet  Venus,  as  the 
lesser  star  of  good  fortune.  It  appears,  namely, 
to  be  an  indisputable  fact  that  both  Baal  and 
Ashtoreth,  although  their  primary  relation  was  to 
the  sun  and  moon,  came  in  process  of  time  to  be 
'connecte.l,  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  the 
Syro-Arabiaus,  with  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Venus, 
as  the  two  stars  of  good  fortune  [See  the  article 
Meni].  Although  the  mode  of  transition  from 
the  one  to  the  other  is  obscure,  yet  many  kindred 
circumstances  illustrate  it.  For  instance,  the 
connection  between  Artemis  and  Selene;  that  be- 
tween Juno  and  the  planet  Venus,  mentioned  in 
Creuzer  ii.  56H  :  the  fact  that,  in  the  Zendavesta, 
Anahid  is  the  name  of  the  genius  of  the  same  pla- 
aet :  and  that  XinDK  astro  (which  word  is  only 
an  Araflrfaic  form  of  the  same  siarah  which,  as 
was  remarked  above,  furnishes  the  best  derivation 
for  Ashtoreth)  is  also  the  name  of  the  same  planet 
in  the  religious  books  of  the  Tsalians  (Norberg's 
Ononiast.  Cod.  Xasarad,  p.  20).  It  is  in  refer- 
ence to  this  connection,  too,  that  a  star  is  so  often 
found  among  the  emblems  with  which  Ashtoreth 
is  represented  on  ancient  coins.  Lastly,  whereas 
the  word  Asheiah  cannot,  in  the  sense  of  grove, 
be  legitimately  deduced  from  the  primitive  or 
secondary  signification  of  any  Syro-Arabian  root 
"K^fci,  as  a  name  o\'  the  goddess  of  good  foitune, 
it  admits  of  a  derivation  as  natural  in  a  philo- 
logical point  of  view,  as  if  is  appropriate  in  sig- 
nification. The  verb  TJ'X  means  to  prosper; 
and  Asheiah  is  the  feminine  of  an  adjective 
signifying  fortunaU',  happy. — J.  N. 

ASIA.  The  ancients  had  no  divisions  of  the 
world  into  parts  or  quarters;  and  hence  the  word 
Asia,  in  the  extended  ,Eodern  sense,  does  not  occur 
in  Scripture.  It  does  not  indeed  occur  at  all,  in 
any  sense,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  is  found 
in  the  books  of  die  Maccabees  and  in  the  New 
Test  am  nt.  It  there  applies,  in  the  largest  sense, 
to  that  peninsular  portion  of  Asia  which,  since 
the  fifth  century,  u,is  been  known  by  the  name 
of  Asia  Minor;  and,  n  a  narrower  sense,  to  a 
certain  portion  thereoi  which  was  known  as  Asia 
Proper.  Tim's,  it  is  now  generally  agreed, — 
1.  that  'Asia1  denotes  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  texts  Acts  xix.  26,  27;  xx.  i,  10,  18; 
xxvii.  2,  &c.  :  but,  2.  that  only  Abia  Proper, 


the  Roman  or  Proconsular  Asia,  is  denoted  ir. 
Acts  ii.  9;  vi.  9  ;  xix.  10,  22;  2  Tim.  i.  15, 
1  Pet.  i.  0;  Rev.  i.  4,  11.  Asia  Minor  com- 
prehended Bithynia,  Pont  us,  Galaiia.  Cappadocia, 
Cicilia,  Pampiiylia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  Phrygia, 
Mysia,  Troas  (all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  th* 
New  Testament),  Lydia,  Ionia,  ^Eolis  (which  are 
sometimes  included  under  Lydia),  Caria,  Doris, 
and  Lycia.  Asia  Propkr,  or  Proconsular  Asia, 
comprehended  the  provinces  of  Phrygia,  Mysia, 
Caria,  and  Lydia  (Cicero,  Pro  Flaec.  27;  Ep. 
Fam.  ii.  15).  But  it  is  evident  that  St.  Luke 
uses  the  term  Asia  in  a  sense  still  more  lestiicted  ; 
for  in  one  place  he  counts  Phrygia  (Acts  ii.  9, 
10).  and  in  another  Mysia  (xvi.  6,  7),  as  pro- 
vinces distinct  from  Asia.  Hence  ii  i>  probable 
that  in  many,  if  not  all.  of  the  second  set  of  re- 
ferences the  word  Asia  denotes  only  Ionia,  or  the 
entire  western  coast,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the 
capital,  and  in  which  the  seven  churches  were 
situated.     This  is  called  Asia  also  by  Strabo. 

ASI ARCHIE  CAaidpxai,  Acts  xix.  31;  Vulg. 
Asia  principes ;  Tertull.  preesides  sacerdotales ; 
Auth.  Veis.  •  certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia').  These 
asiarcha?,  who  derived  their  appellation  from 
the  name  of  the  province  over  which  they  pre- 
sided (as  Syriarch,  2  Mace.  xii.  2,  Lyciareh, 
Caiiarch,  &c).  were  in  Proconsular  Asia  *he 
chief  presidents  of  the  religious  rites,  whose 
ofhee  it  was  to  exhibit  solemn  games  in  the 
theatre  every  year,  in  honour  of  the  gods  and  of 
the  Roman  emperor.  This  they  did  at  their  own 
expense  (like  .the  Roman  aediles),  whence  none 
but  the  most  opulent  persons  could  bear  the  office, 
although  only  of  one  yeai's  continuance.  The 
appointment  was  much  as  follows  :  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  year  (i.  e.  about  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox) each  of  the  cities  of  Asia  held,  a  public 
assembly,  in  order  to  nominate  one  of  their  citi- 
zens as  asiaich.  A  person  was  then  sent  to  the 
general  council  of  the  province,  at  some  one  of 
the  principal  cities,  as  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Sard  is, 
&c,  to  announce  the  name  of  the  indi vidua]  who 
had  been  selected.  Of  the  persons  thus  nomi- 
nated by  the  cities  the  council  designated  ten. 
As  the  'A&idpxai  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
plural,  some  suppose  that  the  whole  ten  presided 
as  a  college  over  the  sacred  rites  (com]).  Strabo, 
xiv.  p.  649).  But  in  Eusebius  (Hist,  Eocles. 
iv.  15)  Polycarp  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom when  '  Piiilip  was  asiarch  and  Statins  Qua- 
dratics proconsul  of  Asia;'  from  which  and  other 
circumstances  it  is  deemed  more  probable  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Lenarch.  the  names  of  'he  ten 
nominated  by  the  general  council  were  submitted 
to  the  proconsul,  who  chose  one  of  the  number  Jo 
be  asiaich.  Kuinoel  (at  Acts  xix.  31)  admits 
that  one  chosen  by  the  proconsul  was  pre-emi- 
nently the  asiaich,  hut  conceives  that  the  other 
nine  acted  as  his  assessors  and  also  bore  that  title. 
Others,  however,  think  the  plurality  of  asvarchs 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  supposing  lha'.  hose 
who  had  served  the  office  continued  to  bear 
title,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Jewish  high-priests; 
but  the  other  branch  of  the  alternative  is  usually 
preferred.  Winer  judiciously  remarks,  that  in 
the  course  of  time  changes  may  have  been  made  in 
the  office,  which  our  fragmentary  information  does 
ubt  enable  us  to  trace;  and  he  couteuds  that  \hv 
solitary  testimony  of  Eusebius  amounts  to  no  mora 
than  that  one  asiarch,  Philiu,  then  and  there  pre 
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sided  at  the  public  games,  but  not  that  the 
arrangements  of  all  the  games  were  made  and 
provided  by  that  one  asiarch.  (See  Kuinuel, 
Hammond.  Bloom  field,  &c  ,  on  Acts  xix.  31 ;  and 
Winer's  Bibli-tches  Realwi  rterbwh,  s.  v.  *  Asi- 
archa*,"  w  itii  the  authorities  there  cited.  1 

ASKELON  (flfewX ;  Sept  'Ao-^.W),  a 
city  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  their 
five  states  (Judg.  xiv.  19  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  17  ;  2  Sam. 
i.  30).  It  was  situated  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  between  Gaza  and  Ashdod,  twelve  geog. 
miles  north  of  the  foimer,  and  ten  S.  by  YV. 
from  the  latter,  and  thirty-seven  W.S.W.  from 
Jerusalem.  It  was  the  only  one  of  the  five 
great  Philistine  towns  that  was  a  maritime  port, 
and  stood  out  close  to  the  shore.  Askelou  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xiii.  13  ; 
comp.  Judg.  i.  18);  but  it  was  never  for  any 
length  of  time  in  possession  of  the  Israelites.  The 
part  of  the  country  in  which  it  stood  abounded  in 
aromatic  plants,  onion.-,  and  vines  (Plin.  xix.  32; 
Strabo,  xvi.  p. 759;  Dioscor.  i.  124;  Colum.  xii.  10: 
Alex.  Trail,  viii.  3,.  It  was  well  fortified  (Joseph. 
Do  Bell.  Ji/d.  iii.  21 ;  comp.  Mela,  i.  11),  and  early 
became  the  seat  of.  the  worship  of  Decerto  (Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  1  .  After  the  time  of  Alexander  it  shared 
the  lot  of  Phoenicia  and  Judaea,  being  tribu- 
tary sometimes  to  Egypt,  and  at  other  times  to 
Syria  (1  Mace.  x.  86;  xi.  60;  xii.  33;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xii.  4.  5).  The  magnificent  Herod  was  born 
at  Askelon,  and  although  the  city  did  not  belong 
to  his  d(/n]inion,  he  adorned  it  with  fountains, 
baths,  ana  colonnades  (De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  12.  1 1 ) ; 
and  after  his  death  Salome,  his  sister,  resided  in  a 
palace  at  A  !<■'(  n.  which  CsEBai  bestowed  u]H>n  her 
(A/tti(j.w  ii.  1 1.5).  It  suffered  much  in  the  Jewish 
war  with  the  Romans  (De  Bell.  Jxid.  ii.  18.  5; 
iii.  2.  1-3  ;  for  its  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their 
dislike  of  the  Jews,  of  whom  they  slew  .2500 
who  dwelt  theie  |  ii.  IS.  5  ;  iii.  2.  1).  After  this 
Askelon  ajar'  revived,  and  in  the  middle  ages  was 
noted  not  only  as  a  stronghold,  but  as  a  wealthy 
aud  important  town  (YA  ill.  Tyr.  xvii.  21).  As 
a  sea-port  merely  it  never  could  have  enjoyed 
Much  advantage,  the  coast  being  sandy  and  diffi- 
cult of  access.  The  town  bears  a  .prominent  part 
in  the  bisron  of  the  Crusades.  After  being  several 
times  dismantled  ami  re-fortified  in  the  times 
•f  Salad  in  ami  Richard,  its  fortifications  were 
at  length  totally  destroyed  by  the  Sultan  Bibars 
a.i).  1270.  and  tl.e  port  filled  up  with  stones,  for 
fear  of  future  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Cru- 
\\  WVm.Gesch.  der  Krtuz.  vii.  589).  This, 
no  doubt,  sealed  the.  ruin  of  the  place.  Sandys 
Trcwaiks,  p.  151,  ad.  Kilo,  describes  it  as 
'now  a  place  of  no  note,  more  than  that  the 
Turke  doth  keepe  there  a  garrison."  Fifty  years 
aftei  ■  *  .d  1660  .  \  on  Troilo  found  it  still  par- 
tially inhabited,  Hut  its  desolation  bas  long 
be»'ii  complete,  ;tud  litt'e  now  remains  of  it  but 
the  walls,  with  numer  I  igments  of  granite 
pillai  >.  T  lituation  i  desci  ibed  as  sti  • 
the  thick  wall*,  flanked  with  tower-,  were  built 
oji  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  rock  thai  encircles  the 
town,  and  terminates  .it  each  end  in  the 
Tiie  gniuiid   withii  in  th<-  manner  of  an 

a  ljiiiM  -  ,  ■  Richardson,  ii.  202-204 ;  E  i  Smith, 
In  Mi.  <  i    -  .  //  raid  for  1  - 11,  p.  :;  1 1       The 
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ASMODEUS  'AauoZcuos;  Toh.  iii  8  ,  a  de- 
mon or  evil  spirit,  mentioned  in  tin  Apocrypha". 
book  of  Tobit  as  having  l>eset  Sarah,  the  daughter 
ofBaguel,  and  killed  the  seven  husbands  whom 
she  had  married  before  Tobit  (Tob.  iii.  * ;  vi.  1  i; 
viii.  2.  3).  The  Rabbins  have  a  number  of  ab- 
surd traditions  respecting  Asmoderrs,  which  may 
be  seen  in  die  original  edition  of  Calmet  and  iii 
Lightfoot  (  Hot.  Hebr.  ad  Luc.  xi.  15).  They  call 
him,  as  well  as  Beelzebub,  'the  prince  of  devils,1 
whence  the  two  names  have  been  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  same  demon.  But  this  title  they  also  give 
to  'the  angel  of  death.'  as  the  destroyer  of  all 
mankind  :  hence  some  derive  the  name  Asmodens 
from  the  Hebiew  TOB>  shhmad,  to  exterminate, 
which  identifies  it  with  Ashmodai  and  also 
Abaddon  'see  the  word  .  the  same  as  Apollyon, 
the  angel  of  death.  This  is  likely,  and  thus  the 
story  in  Tobit  means  no  more  than  that  the  seven 
husbands  died  successively  on  their  marriage  v.  in. 
Sarah. 

ASMONEANS.     [Maccabbks.] 

ASNAPPER  pB_3i?X;  Sept.  'Aawatpdp), 
the  name  of  the  king,  or  possibly  Assyrian  satrap, 
who  sent  the  Cuthean  colonies  into  Palestine 
(Ezra  iv.  10).  Taking  him  for  king  of  Assyria, 
he  is  ^eiieially  identified  with  Eear-haddon,  al- 
though some  believe  the  name  to  denote  Sulma- 
ne/.er.  The  title  NTp"")  KDVAuth.  Vers,  'most 
nolle")  which  is  given  to  him  belonged  to  the 
sat  laps. 

ASPALATHUS  (amrdkaBoi)\  *  *ord   which 

occurs    only    in    Ecclus.   x\iv.  15,    of  the   Apo- 
crypha, where  the  substance   which    it  indk 
is  enumerated  with  other  spices  and  perfumes 
which  wisdom  is  comjjared.     Though  this  dru 
not  mentioned  in  the  canonical  Scriphjres,  it  is  i  n> 
bable  that  it  may  have  been  one  of  I 
com  pre!  ended  under  t 

It  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  subst  i  loyed  by 

the  ancients  ;is  a   perfume  and    incense,  as 
described  by  Dioscor  idea    i.  c.  10),  as  well  as  enu- 
merated by  Theophiasrus    i\.  c   ~<  .  and   by  I 
among  aromatic  substances.     I'  fi  rms  oi 
ingredients  of  the  cyphi,  or  compound    rn<  ■ 
made  use  of  by  the  Egyptian   priests,  a><   related 
both  by  Plutarch  and  J  substance 

which   was   called    aspalatlms   lias   not    !• 
clearly  ascertained,    though  several   plants  have1 
been  indicated  as  yielding  it.     / 

is  -  imel of  rhe  kinds  of 

aspalathus  described   by  J)  .  but  this 

produce  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  of  the  i 

called  Convolvulus  scojiarius.     From  it  the 

fumeri  of  Pai  -  obta  n  I  H 

By  otliers  aspalathus,  which  has  Ix^-ii  sm 

be    the    .- -mie    thing    a>.    S\ii;in    aloe,   oi    tli.it    lit 

Rhodes  and  of  Caudia,  is  tt _ht    to  have   I 

yielded    '  CD    h  is    | 

called  Aspalathus,  and   especially  bj   tlie  nm  •  - 

A.  cretiens,  which   i--  n<'.\  called  Ant hy  11  is   1  i - » - 

mannis  ;  but  there  does  not  •  em  t.>  l><    si  tl. 

proof    of    this.       f)th< 

aspalathus  «  as  a  kind  ol  hum     \  u  \  i  . 

and  1  )t    II. n ris  (sub.-  L 

' 

ing  that  (i/idlim,  which  we  • 

loci  '       .  .  \  \ 

\ 
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fuote  some  of  their  own  countrymen  as  authorities 
respecting  it,  in  addition  to  Galen  and  Dioscoiides. 
Hence  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  product  of 
the  East  rather  than  of  the  VVest,  as  for  such  they 
,lly  give  only  the  Greek  name  or  its  transla- 
tion, and  quote  only  Greek  authorities.  Avicenna, 
in  addition  to  his  description,  says  that  some  think 
it  may  he  the  root  of  Indian  uard.  Hence  it  may 
justly  i)C  inferred  that  Dar-shishan,  which  the  Ara- 
hi  ms  thought  to  he  aspalathus,  must  have  come  to 
them  from  India,  or  they  would  not  have  hazarded 
this  supposition.  In  India  the  name  Dar-shishan 
i-  applied  to  the  hark  of  a  tree  which  is  called 
h'icphul  or  kyphul.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the 
Himalayan  mountains  from  Nepal  to  the  Sutlej, 
and  has  been  figured  and  described  by  Dr. 
Walllch,  in  his  Teniamen  Florae  Nepalensis,  p. 
»0,  t.  45,  by  the  name  Myrica  sapida,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  fiuit.  which  is  something  Tike  that 
of  the  arbutus,  being  edible.  The  leaves,  on 
lieing  rubbed,  have  a  pleasantly  aromatic  though 
faint  smell.  The  bark  forms  an  article  of  com- 
merce from  the  hills  to  the  plains,  being  esteemed 
in  the  latter  as  a  valuable  stimulant  medicine. 
It  may  lie  seen  mentioned  by  the  name  ka-i-phul 
in  Gladwin's  translation  of  the  Persian  Ulfaz-i- 
Udwiehy  No.  SS4,  as  a  synouyme  of  Dar-sheeshan, 
which  is  described  as  an  aromatic  bark,  while 
at   No.  157  I)ur-she3shaii  is  considered  to  be  a 

synouyme  of  tw*S  Hli-2»i  ishtelayoos,  which  seems 

to  be  a  corruption  of  aspalathos  from  the  errors  of 
transcribers  in  the  diacritical  points.  Kaephul 
has,  moreover,  been  long  celebrated  by  Sanscrit 
author  .  and  it  may  therefore  have  easily  formed 
ynv  of  rhe  early  articles  of  commerce  from  the  East 
to  rhe  West,  together  with  the  Nard,  the  Costus, 
and  the  Lvcium  of  these  mountains. — J.  F.  R. 


ASPHALTUM   pDn  chcmar ;  Arab. 

chomar;  Sept.  %.<r<pa.\Tos ;  Auth.  Vers.  '  pitch"). 
Luther,  like  the  modern  Rabbins,  erroneously 
tianslates  the  Hebrew  by  '  clay.'  The  Hebrew 
urn)  Arabic  names  probably  refer  to  the  reddish 
colour  of  some  of  the  specimens  (Dioscorides, 
t.  99).  The  Greek  name,  whence  the  Latin  Asphal- 
tum, is  doubtless  derived  from  the  Lake  Asphal- 
t-it es  (Dead  Sea),  whence  it  was  abundantly  ob- 
tained. Usually,  however,  asphaltum,  or  com- 
pact bitumen,  is  of  a  shining  black  colour;  it  is 
*)!id  and  brittle,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  alto- 
gether not  unlike  common  pitch.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  from  1  to  1*6,  and  it  consists  chiefly 
of  bituminous  oil,  hydrogen  gas,  and  charcoal. 
It  is  found  partly  as  a  solid  dry  fossil,  inter- 
mixed in  layers  of  plaster,  marl,  or  slate,  and 
[tartly  as  liquid  tar  flowing  from  cavities  in  rocks 
or  in  the  earth,  or  swimming  upon  the  surface  of 
hike  i  or  natural  wells  (Burckhardt,  ii.  77).  To 
judge  from  Gen.  xiv.  10,  mines  of  asphaltum 
must  have  existed  formerly  on  the  spot  where 
»ubsequeutly  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  Asphaltites, 
wa»  formed,  such  as  Mariti  (Travels,  iv.  27) 
discovered  on  the  western  shore  of  that  sea.  The 
Palestine  earth-pitch,  however,  seems  to  have  had 
'lie  preference  over  all  the  other  sorts  (Plin.  xxviii. 
'.13;  Discor.  i.  p.  100).  It  was  used  among  the 
WK  ients  partly  for  covering  boars,  paying  the 
bottoms  of  vessels  (comu.  Niehuhr.  ii.  p.  336;  Gen. 
vi.  14  :  Kxod.  ii.  3 ;  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8.  4  ; 
Buckingham,  Mesooot.  p.  310),  ami  partly  as  u 


substitute  for  mortar  in  buildings;  and  it  is 
tnought  that,  the  bricks  of  which  tbe  walls  o' 
Babylon  were  built  (Gen.  xi.  3;  Strabo,  xvi.  p, 
713;  Herod,  i.  179:  Plin.  xxxv.  51  ;  Ammiar.. 
Marcell.xxiii.fi;  Virtruv.  viii.  3;  comp.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  i.  4.  3)  had  been  cemented  with  hot 
bitumen,  which  imparted  to  them  great  solidity. 
In  ancient.  Babylon  asphaltum  was  made  use  of 
also  for  fuel,  as  the  environs  have  from  the  earliest 
times  been  renowned  for  the  abundance  of  that 
substance  iDiod.Sic.  ii.  12;  Herod,  i. 170;  Dion. 
Cass.  Ixviii.  20;  Strabo,  xiv.  S.  4;  Pint.  Alex. 
c.  35;  Theodoret,  Qttcest.  in  Genes.  59;  Ritter, 
Geof/r.  ii.  345  ;  Buckingham,  Mesopot.  p.  346). 
Neither  were  the  ancient  Jews  unacquainted  with 
the  medicinal  properties  of  that  mineral  (Jo- 
seph De.  Bell.  Jud.  ibid.) 

Asphaltum  was  also  used  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians  for  embalming  the  dead.  Strabo 
(xvi.;  and  many  other  ancient  and  modern 
writers  assert,  that  only  the  asphalt  of  the  Dead 
Sea  was  used  for  that  purpose;  but  it  has  in  more 
recent  times  been  proved,  from  experiments  made 
on  mummies,  that  the  Egyptians  employed  shaggy 
mineral  pitch  in  embalming  the  dead.  This 
operation  was  performed  in  tlmee  different  ways: 
first  with  slaggy  mineral  pitch  alone;  second 
with  a  mixture  of  this  bitumen  and  a  liquor 
extracted  from  the  cedar,  called  cedoria  ;  and 
third  with  a  similar  mixture,  to  which  resinous 
and  aromatic  substances  were  added  (Haiiy. 
Mineral,  ii.  p.  315). 

Asphaltum  is  found  in  ma=ses  on  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  floating  on  the  surface  of  it* 
waters.  Dr.  Shaw  {Travels  in  Barbary  and  the 
Levant)  was  told  that  this  bitumen,  for  which 
the  Dead  Sea  is  so  famous,  vises  at  certain  times 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  large  pieces  o( 
semiglobular  form,  which,  as  soon  as  they  touch 
the  surface,  and  the  external  air  operates  upon 
them,  burst  asunder  in  a  thousand  pieces,  with 
a  terrible  crash,  like  the  pulvis  fuhninans  of 
the  chemists.  This,  however,  he  continues,  only 
occurs  along  the  shore  ;  for  in  deep  water,  it 
is  supposed  that  these  eruptions  show  themselves 
in  large  columns  of  smoke,  which  are  often 
seen  to  rise  from  the  lake.  The  fact  of  the  as- 
cending smoke  has  been  much  questioned  by 
naturalists  ;  and  although  apparently  confirmed 
by  the  testimonies  of  various  travellers,  collected 
by  Biisching,  in  his  Erdbeschreibuiif,  it  is  not 
confirmed  by  the  more  observant  travellers  of 
recent  years.  Pocoeke  Description  of  the 
East,  &c.  ii.  §  40)  presumes  that  the  thick 
clumps  of  asphalt  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  have  been  brought  up  by  subterraneous  Ore, 
and  afterwards  melted  by  the  agitation  of  the 
waters.  Also  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  701)  speaks  of  sub- 
terraneous fires  in  those  pairs  (eomp.  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  394). 

Dr.  Robinson,  when  in  the  neighbourhood* 
heard  from  the  natives  tie  same  story  which  had 
previously  been  told  to  Seet/en  ami  Burckhardt 
namely — that  the  asphaltum  flows  down  the  face 
of  a  precipice  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
until  a  large  mass  is  collected,  when,  from  its 
weight,  or  some  shock,  it  breaks  off  and  falls  ime 
the  sea  (Seetzen,  in  Zach's  Monatl.  Correspond 
xviii.  441;  Burckhardt,  p.  39 i ;  Robinson,  it. 
229).  This,  however,  he  strongly  doubts,  Coi 
assigned  reasons,  and  it  is  agreed  'hat  noil mg  of 
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the  kind  occuis  on  '.he  western  shore.  The  Pro- 
fessor rather  uiclujes  to  receive  the  testimony  of 
the  local  Arabs  who  affirm  that  the  bitumen 
only  appears  after  earthquakes.  They  allege  that 
after  the  earthquake  of  1^34  huge  quantities  of 
if  Here  cast  upon  the  shore,  of  which  the  Jehalin 
Arabs  alone  took  about  60  kuntars  (each  of 
OS  lbs.)  to  market:  and  it  was  corroboratively 
recollected  by  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  that  a  large 
amount  had  that  year  been  purchased  at  Beirut 
by  the  Frank  merchants.  There  was  another 
earthquake  on  Januaiy  1,  1^37,  and  soon  after  a 
large  mass  of  asphaltum  (compared  by  one  person 
to  an  island,  and  by  another  to  a  house  was  disco- 
vered floating  on  the  sea,  and  was  driven  aground 
on  the  Western  side,  neat  Usdum.  The  neigh- 
bouring Arabs  assembled,  cut  it  op  with  axe-, 
removed  it  by  camels'  loads,  and  sold  it  at 
the  rate  of  four  piastres  the  rati,  or  pound ;  the 
product  is  said  to  have  l>een  about  3000  dollars. 
Kxcept  during  these  two  years,  the  Sheik  of  the 
Jehalin,  a  man  fifty  years  old,  had  never  known 
bitumen  appear  hi  the  sea.  nor  heard  of  it  from 
his  fathers  I  Robinson's  Bib.  Uesearcltes,  ii.  p.  230). 
This  information  may  serve  to  illustrate  fhe  ac- 
count of  Josephus,  that  '  the  sea  in  many  places 
sends  up  black  masses  of  asphaltum,  winch  float 
on  the  surface,  having  the  form  and  size  of  head- 
less oxen'  (De  Bell.  Jud.  ix.  8.  4);  and  that  of 
Diodorus  fii.  4S).  who  states  that  the  bitumen  is 
thrown  up  in  masse-;,  covering  sometimes  two  or 
three  plethra,  and  having  the  appearance  of 
ishuid&r-E.  M. 

ASS  OVJH  chamor),  Eqnus  Asinus  of  Lin- 
nams  ;  by  some  formed  into  a  subgenus,  containing 
that  group  of  the  Equidae  which  are  not  striped  like 
/.e  iras,  and  have  forms  and  characters  distinguish- 
able from  tiue  horses,  such  as  a  peculiar  shape  of 
body  and  limbs,  long  ears,  an  upright  mane,  a 
fail  only  tufted  at  the  end,  a  streak  along  the 
.  often  crossed  with  another  on  the  shoulders, 
a  braying  voice,  &c. 

Besides  the  ordinary  term  Chamor,  the  Hebrews 
likewise   used   pjlK  Atkon,  Aton,  Afim  ;  CTy 
n ;  KTS  Pura-t  and  THV  Orad,  Oredia.  By 
.  :  i  doubt,  though  not  with  the  strict 
precision  of  science,  different  species  and  distinct 
a  of  the  group,  as  well  a>  qualifies  of  sex  and 
were  indicated  ;  but  the  contexts  in  general 
afford    only   slight   ossistan  e    in  discriminating 
them;  ami  reliance  on  cognate  languages  is  often 
unavailing,  since  we*  find  thai  similar  words  fre- 
quently point  to  secondary  and   not   to  identical 

1 .  (  hvmok  we  take  to  be  tl  e  name  of  the  com- 
mon working  ms of  Western  Asia;  on  animal  of 
small  stature,  frequently  represented  on  Egyptian 
moiiuments  with  panniers  on  ihe  back,  usually 
if  ■  reddish  colour  Mhe  Arabic  Ilamar  and 
(Jliomara  denoting  red),  and  the  same  as  the 
Turkish  Hymar.  It  oppenni  to  be  a  (Jonv 
race  of  the  wild  .i       f  Aral  tnia,  an  l 

Soutl  ia,  where  it  is  denominated  Gour : 

rure  n   is  d  st  ingu  ilie  I   bj  the  name  of 
DTJ  Orud   Job  xxxix.  •">  •  and  in  the  Chalda 
1  >  u.    '.  ^''^n^*     ,    ■   ■  b  »tli  ten 

likely  del \\ ed  bom  the  I  roj  rig  .  i 
ial. 

In  its  natural  state  it  i  but  up- 

Hndpasture,  mount-iiiieus  and  r<>cki  ti  uid 


ASS. 


in 


it  is  !:abituated  to  stand  on  the  brink  of  nvcc'rMe** 
(a  piactice  not  entirely  obliterated  in  our  own  do- 
mestic races),  whence,  with  pro. rude  I  eats,  it  gur- 


[Domestic  Ass  of  Western  Asia.] 

veys  the  scene  below,  blowing  and  at  length 
braying  in  extreme  excitement.  This  habit  w 
beautifully  depicted  by  Jeremiah,  when  speaking 
of  the  Para  (xvii.  0,  and  Orud  (xlviii.o  ,  where, 
instead  of  "fJTiy  (Jror,  heath,  we  should  read 
Tn>*  Orud,  wild  ass;  for  there  is  no  heath,  erica, 
in  Asia. 

DTP  Qir,    Oirim;   in    the   Chaldee  fyjf  -**" i 
Auth.  Vers,   young  a>s,  colt;  hut    this   rende 
does  not  ap]  ear   on  all   occasions  to  he   corn 
the  word  being  sometimes  used  where  the  Oirim 
or  Ourim  cany  loads  and  till   th 
seems  to  all'oid  evidence  of,  of  least,  full  growth 
Isa.    x\x.    6,   21.      pDst.Jton,  .    is 

unsatisfactorily  rendered  *  she-.;  pap- 

pose it  to  refer  to  a  breed  of  greater  beauty 
importance  than  the  common,  namely,  ll  e  silver 
grey  of  Africa  :    which   being  large  and  indocile, 
the  female-  were  anciently  -•  ence 

for  riding,  and  on  dial  account  f  imed  a  valuable 
kind  of  property.  Fromeurl;  breedaf 

this  race  was  reared  at  Zolieir,  the  am  B  who. 

and  capital  of  the  Orclieni,  from  which  place  civil 
dignitaries  still  obtain  iheh  white  osa  :dte 

mules.  It  is  now  the  fashion,  .is  il  \\.i>  during 
the  Parthian  em;  ire,  and  probably  in  the  lime  of 
the  Judges,  to  dapple  (his  bleed  M  th  Spots  of* 
orange  or  crimson  or  of  both  colours  together: 
and    we    ogr|  the  1  rial 

/>Wr(noteon  Judg.  v,  this  is  the 

of  the  word  "in¥  Tea*  i  in- 

ter pi  'tat  im  i  which  is  continued  I 
Sanhedrim,  who,  in  answer  to  K        -  il>i 

of  a  horse  to  convey  iheJew  :.ou 

est  libi  equus  centimaculus,  uwali    e>i  ejus 
•ia     isinus.'    Hon  •  ur 

frequently   in   Oriental    illumin  •  5$j     snd 

altliougli  die  i  ■  iei  ile,  we  < 

the  record  of  > 

nation   of   (  <'iitial    A>;;i    mount* 

I    • 
similar);  •» 

Hist    of  Hot  i  N 

/•;/,    \ol.    v  N 

inv osion  from  low 

onin  uirt  is 

tii.il  at 

•   J'-   „   • 
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By  tiw  law  of  Moses  flip  ass  was  declared  un- 
clean, and  therefore  was  not  used  as  food,  pxcept- 
ing,  as  it  would  appear,  in  eases  of  extreme  famine. 
This  inference, however,  is  drawn  from  a  case  where 
the  term  'ass's  head'  may  be  explained  to  mean 
not  literally  the  head  of  an  ass,  hut  a  ceitain  mea- 
sure or  weight  so  called,  as  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  20, 
where  it  is  said  that  Jesse  sent  to  Saul  '  an  ass  of 
thread  ;'  for,  in  our  version,  '  laden  with  '  is  an  ad- 
dition to  the  text.  Although  therefore  the  famine 
in  Samaria  may  possihly  have  compelled  the 
people  to  eat  asses,  raid  a  head  may  have  heen 
very  dear,  still  the  expression  may  denote  the 
measure  or  weight  which  bore  the  same  name. 
The  prohibition,  however,  had  more  probably  an 
economical  than  a  religious  purpose :  hunting 
was  thus  disc  mraged,  and  no  horses  being  used, 
it  was  of  importance  to  augment  the  number  and 
improve  the  qualities  of  the  ass. 

As  this  animal  was  most  serviceable  to  man, 
its  name  was  held  in  respect  rather  than  con- 
tempt. The  slander,  therefore,  cunent  among  the 
Romans  and  directed  against  the  Jews,  that  they 
adored  the  head  of  an  ass  in  secret,  may  not  have 
originated  in  direct  malice  or  misinterpretation, 
but  have  arisen  out  of  some  Gnostic  fancies,  in 
which  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  had  nearly  for- 
saken the  Scriptures  in  search  of  the  magical  delu- 
sions of  the  Cabala,  and  new  semi-Christians  in 
that  city,  so  deeply  indulged  during  the  first  cen- 
l  lines  of  our  era.  Hence  the  Ophite  sect  figured 
in  the  circles  of  Behemoth,  the  last  genius  or 
Eon  (?),  under  the  name  of  Onoel,  shaped  like  an 
ass  ;  and  there  exists  an  engraved  Abraxa,  or  talis- 
man, of  Gentile  or  Gnostic  origin,  bearing  the 
whole-length  form  of  a  man  in  flowing  robes  with 
au  ass's  head,  and  holding  an  open  book  with  the 
iuscriptam,  '  Deus  Christianorum  menenychites  ' 
It  is  not  likely  that  mere  malice  would  engrave 
its  spite  upon  amulets,  although,  if  Jablonski  be 
correct,  the  ass  was  held  in  contempt  in  Egypt, 
and  therefore  in  Alexandria;  but  among  the 
Arabs  and  Jews  we  have  '  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,'  a  solemn  allusion  derived 
from  the  wild  ass,  almost  the  only  vqice  in  the 
desert;  and  in  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  Mir- 
van  II.,  last  Ommiad  caliph,  who  was  called 
Hymar-al-Gezerah,  or  wild  ass  of  Mesopotamia — 
proofs  that  no  idea  of  contempt  was  associated  widi 
the  prophet's  metaphor,  and  that,  by  such  a  desig- 
nation no  insult  was  intended  to  the  person  or  dig- 
nity of  the  prince.  In  more  remote  ages  Tartak  or 
Tarhak  was  an  ass-god  of  the  Avim,  and  Yauk  was 
the  Arabian  name  of  another  equine  divinity,  or  a 
different  name  for  the  same  Tartak,  whose  form 
may  possibly  be  preserved  to  the  present  day  in 
the  image  of  the  Barak,  or  mystical  camel,  which, 
according  to  the  Koran,  bore  Mohammed,  and  is 
now  carried  in  processions  at  the  Noorous.  It  is 
shaped  like  a  horse,  having  a  white  body  with  red 
legs,  a  peacock 'a  tail,  and  a  woman's  instead  of 
an  ass's  head. 

2.  N12  Para,  rendered  likewise  'wild  ass,'  is  a 
Hetivative  of  the  same  root  which  in  Hebrew  has 
produced  CH2  Paras,  horse,  and  D"dQ  Parasim, 
horsemen,  Persians,  and  Parthians.  Though  evi-* 
dently  a  generical  term,  the  Scripture  uses  it  in  a 
specific  sense,  and  seems  to  intend  by  it  the  horse- 
ass,  or  wild  mule  which  the  Greeks  denominated 
fieaiiutios.  and  rlie  moderns  Djiggetai ;  though 
V»  think  there  still   remains  some  commixture  in 


the   descriptions  of  the  species  and  those  of  th* 
Koulan,  or  wdd  ass  of  Northern  Asia.      Burn  n* 


[Wild  A*!.] 

nearly  of  the  same  stature,  and  not  unlike  in  the 
general  distribution  of  colours  and  markings,  but 
the  He  r  ionos  is  distinguished  from  the  other  by 
its  neighing  voice  and  the  deficiency  of  two  teeth 
in  the  jaws.  The  species  is  first  noticed  by  Aris- 
totle, who  mentions  nine  of  these  animals  as  being 
brought  to  Phrygia  by  Pharnaces  the  satrap, 
whereof  three  were  living  in  the  time  of  his  sou 
Phamabaziis.  This  was  while  the  Onager  still 
roamed  wild  in  Cappadocia  and  Syria,  and  proves 
that  it.  had  until  then  been  considered  the  same 
species,  or  that  from  its  rarity  it  had  escaped  dis- 
crimination;  but  no  doubt  remains  that  it  was 
the  Gourkhur,  or  horse-ass,  which  is  implied  by 
the  name  Hemionos.  The  allusion  of  Jeremiah, 
in  speaking  of  the  Para  (xiv.  6),  most  forcibly 
depicts  the  scarcity  of  food  when  this  species, 
inured  to  the  desert  and  to  want  of  water,  are  made 
the  prominent  example  of  suffering. 

They  were  most  likely  used  in  traces  to  draw 
chariots  :  the  animals  so  noticed  in  Isa.  xxi.  7 
and  byHerodotus  are  the  same  which  Piiny,Strabo, 
and  Arnobius  make  the  Caramanians  and  Scy- 
thians employ  in  the  same  way.  We  claim  the 
Para,  and  not  the  Orud,  to  he  this  species,  because 
the  Hemionos,  or  at  least  the  Gourkhur.  doe-;  not 
bray,  as  before  noticed  ;  and  because,  notwithstand- 
ing its  fierceness  and  velocity,  it  is  actually  used 
at  presentasa  domestic  animal  at  Luck  now,  where 
it  was  observed  by  Duvaucel.  The  Hemionos  is 
little  inferior  to  the  wild  horse  ;  in  shape  it  re- 
sembles a  mule,  in  gracefulness  a  horse,  and  in 
colour  it  is  silvery,  with  broad  spaces  of  flaxen  or 
bright,  bay  on  the  thigh,  flank,  shoulder,  neck,  and 
head  ;  the  ears  are  wide  like  the  zebra's,  and  the 
neck  is  clothed  with  a  vertical  dark  mane  pro- 
longed in  a  Stripe  to  the  tuft  of  the  tail.  The  com- 
pany of  this  animal  is  liked  by  horses,  and.  when 
domesticated,  it  is  gentle  :  it  is  now  found  wild 
from  the  deserts  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  to 
China  and  Central  India.  In  Cutch  it  is  never 
known  to  drink,  and  in  whole  districts  which  it 
frequents  water  is  not  to  be  found  :  and,  though 
the  natives  talk  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  Gouf  in  Persia  is  the  food  of  heroes,  to  an 
European  its  smell  is  abominable.  For  detailed 
remarks  on  all  the  species  of  Equidae  we  refer 
to  vol.  xii.  of  the  Naturalist' a  Library,  where, 
however,  there  are  several  typographical  errors  iu 
the  Hebrew  names. 

Mule    (1")D   Pared,  a  slight  alteration   from 
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Pan,  before  referred   to)   occurs    iti    2   Sam.  xiii. 
3^;    1  Kiny*  i.  33;   x.  23;  and    in    other   places. 


[.Mules    from  an  Egyotian  Painting. — Jtrit.  Museum.] 

This  animal  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  require 
no  particular  description.  Where,  or  at  what 
jieriod,  breeding  mules  was  first  commenced  is 
totally  unknown,  although,  from  several  circum- 
stance-;, Western  Asia  may  be  regarded  as  the 
locality  ;  and  the  en  as  coinciding  with  that  of  the 
first  kings  of  Israel.  In  the  time  of  David,  to  be 
allowed  to  ride  on  the  king's  awn  mule  was  an 
understood  concession  of  great,  if  not  sovereign  au- 
tiiority,  and  several  years  before  the  mention  of 
this  event  all  the  king's  sons  already  rode  upon 
mules.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Hebrew 
people,  at  tins  early  period  at  least,  bred  mules ; 
they  received  them  from  Armenia,  the  huge 
Persian  nee  being  considered  the  offspring  of 
tlie  Onager  and  mare;  but.  the  most  beautiful 
were  no  doubt  brought  from  the  vicinity  of  Bas- 
.  as  before  noticed.  The  claim  of  Anah,  son 
of  Zibeon,  to  the  discovery  of  breeding  mules,  as 
asserted  in  (he  Talmuds,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
expression  of  national  vanity.  It  rests  on  Gen, 
xxx\  i.  '24,  where  WO*  Jrmhn,  or  Uu-yiniim  is  ren- 
dered mules:  but  it  more  probably  means  water. 

KQ"»  Heches  (Kslli.  viii.  10,  14;  I  Kings  iv. 
28)  we  take  to  be  one  of  the  many  names  for 
running  camels;  at  Herat  still  called  Badees; 
in  Arabia,  Deloul,  Oo  Shaary,  and  Hedjeens 
used  to  cany  expresses;  or  post  horses,  anciently 
Asiandi  or  Astaudi,  : iow  ('hopper  or  Chuppaw, 
which,  according  to  Jtenophon,  existed  in  Persia 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  aie  still  in  use  under 
different  appellations  over  all  Asia.  —  ('.  H.  S. 

ASSIIl'li.  a  son  ot'Shem.  who  gave  his  name 
to  A^yn  i    (i»'ii.  x.  11-22)      [Assyria]. 

ASSID.KAXS  (D*Tpn  chasidim,  1  Mace, 
vii.  13,  'AtrtSaun,  the  pious,  or  righteous)  ;  a 
name  derived  from  the  root  *1Di"l.  a  word  used  to 
denotea  very  good  or  a  very  bad  action,  but  more 
frequently  the  former.  A^  a  description  of  ;i  par- 
.!,!'  body  of  men  it  di.es  not  occur  in  t tie 
canonical  Scriptures,  nor  in  Joeephus ;  but  rn  the 
First  Book  of  Maccabees,  as  atjpve,  it  i>  applied  to 
the  body  ttf  zealous  and  devoted  men  who  rose  94 
the  signal  for  armed   resistance  •given  by  .Mat'a- 

thias,    the    father    of    'he    Maccabees,     and     who, 
under  him  and   his  successors,  upheld   »vith   the 
e  it  doctrine  of  tlie  unity  of  (rod,  and 
stemmed  tin  advancing  tide  of  Grecian  mam 
and  idol.i'i  if  , 

The  Jews  at  ,i  l.itei    ue  it  ;    jave  the  najne  of 
Chaodini  to  those  pinna  person*  who  devoted  them- 
selves t  ,  ,i  1  ife  of  austt 
iii  the    iopp  of  listening     •     oming  of  toe  lie* 


siah,  and  of  making  an  atonement  for  their  own 
s;ns  and  fur  the  sins  of  others.  The  nameM' (  iici- 
sidim  has  abo  been  assumed  by  a  Jewish  sect 
which  originated  in  Poland  about  a  hundred  years 
since,  and  which  still  subsists.  There  is  an  account 
of  it  in  the  Pennij  Cydojxrdia,  art.  '  Assidians." 
The  ideas  connected  with  this  later  appropriation 
of  the  term  have,  by  an  obvious  association,  been 
carried  back  to  and  connected  with  the  Chasidim 
or  Assidaeans  who  joined  Maltathias,  and  who 
have  generally  been  regarded  as  a  sect  subsisting 
at  that  time.  .No  sucli  sect,  however,  is  mention^] 
by  Joseph  us  in  treating  of  the  atlairs  of  tiiat  period  ; 
and  the  texts  which  refer  to  them  ( 1  Mace.  ii.  42; 
vii.  13  ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  1$)  afford  no  sufficient  e\  >- 
dence  that  the  AflSBTitenits  formed  a  sect  distinct 
from  other  pious  and  faithful  Jews.  The  analogous 
Hebrew  term  Chasidim  occurs  in  various  i  . m 
of  Scripture  appellatively  for  good  and  pious  nan 
(Ps.  cxlv.  10;  cxlix.  1  ;  Isa.  lvii.  1  ;  Mic.  vii. 
"2  ,  but  is  never  applied  to  any  sect  or  body  olniin. 
Lpon  tlie  whole,  in  the  entire  absence  of  collateral 
information,  it  seems  the  safest  course  to  conclude 
that  the  Assidaeans  were  a  body  of  eminently 
zealous  men,  devoted  to  the  Law,  who  joined 
Mattathias  very  early,  and  remained  the  constant 
adherents  of  him  and  Ins  .son  Judas — not,  like 
the  mass  of  their  supporters,  rising  occasionally 
and  then  relapsing  into  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life.     It  is  possible  that,  as  Jennings  eongecture* 

(Antiq.  p.  298),  the  name  a.(Ti8au>t,  or  'saint-. 
came  to  be  applied  to  them  by  their  enemies  a-  a. 
term  of  reproach,  like  *  Puritans :  formerly  in  tins 
country,  and  'saints'  very  often  in  the  present 
day. 

ASSOS  CAo-aos),  a  town  of  Lesaei  Mysia,  or 
of  Adramvttinm,  Opposite  the  island  of  Leabo*. 
or  Mitylene.  Paul  came  hither  on  foot  fiom 
Trea<.  to  meet  with  hi-.!i  i'-nds.  in  order  to  t.ikr 
shipping  I'm  Mitylene  \  ts  ix.  l'>.  11.  It  is 
now  a  miserable  village,   called  Beir&rn,   buill 

high  u))on  the  rocks  on  the  side  towards  the  land 
(Richter,  p.  tti),  .v^.). 

ASSYRIA.    We  must  here  distinguish  I 
the  country  of  Assyria,  and  the   Assyrian 
They  are   both   designated  in  Hebrew    bj  "VL'N 
Asshur,  the  people  beiug  also  described  bj 

same  term,  only  that  in  the  latter  scum-  if  is  ma- 
culihe,  in  the   former,  feminine.      In   the  Septua- 

giia*  it  is  commonly  rendered  Irj  'Aaaovp  or 
sA<T(rvpiovs,  and  in  the  Vulgate  by  Assur  bsmI 
Asm/iii,  and  seldom  or  neverby  'Aoavpia,  or  A-- 

u   Lei  it  Denoted,  that  the  Asahuiim     An - 
pui/x  .  of  Gen.  xxv.  3,   arej*  an  Arab  tril 

that    at  K/ek.  XXV ii.  <;.  the  woid   a.slturim     in  our 

.  n  '  Ashutiti ;'    is  onl)  an  abbreviated  form 

ot'  U  cs/tur.  bo\-wood. 

I.     AaSl  IO  ^     Pm'l'H: 

Tigris,  the  capital  ol  which   w        n      reU.     It 

del  ived  its  name   from  the  ■  •*»- 

rigiual   inhabitants       \sskur,    '  i    oi 

n     (.-ii.  \.    '.I  ;  I  Chron.  i     17),  a  d  Hi  rent 
Men  in  from  Asshun  S,MI   of  H 
ikUou     I  « 

arc    uuktioa n  ;    I  ut    win  n    its    rra> 
nan  lis   -eii  domini 

ihii  inttn 
.,,,,  -  liuli  •  m|         H- 

■ 
1,  .i  ne    h  Anuuiia  •*» 
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tmeans  of  the  Hebrews),  the  Greeks  oi  a  later 
period,  ..finding  them  subject  to  the  Assyrians, 
called  the  country  Assyria,  or  (by  contraction, 
Syria,  a  name  which  it  has  ever  since  borne.  It 
is  on  this  account  that,  in  classical  writers,  the 
names  Assyria  and  Syria  are  so  often  found  mter- 
changed :  and  a  recent  commentator  on  Isaiah  is 
uf  Opinion  that,  this  too  is  the  case  in  Scripture; 
f  >r  by  '  Assyria,*  in  Isa.  xix.  23-25,  he  understands 
if  ,'in;  het  to  mean  '  Syria*  (Henderson  on  Isaiah, 
Loud.  1840.  p.  17'")).  The  same  conjecture  had 
bmi  hazarded  by  Hitzig  (Beyrijf ' d  Kritik  Alt. 
'lr.it.  Heidelberg,  1^31,  p.  98)  :  but  it  maybe 
questioned    whether    in    Hebrew    'Asshur'    and 

•  Aram'  are  ever  confounded.  The  same,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  affirmed  of  those  parts  of  the  As- 
syrian empire  which  lay  east  of  the  Euphrates, 
but  west  of  the  Tigris.  The  Hebrews,  as  well  as 
the  Greeks  and  Roman?,  appear  to  have  spoken 
of  them  in  a  loose  sense  as  being  in  Assyria, 
because   in    the   Assyrian    empire.     Tims   Isaiah 

i  ii.  20)  described  the  Assyrians  as  those  ;  beyond 
(lie  river,"  i.  e.  east  of  the  Euphrates,  which  river, 
and  not  the  Tigris,  is  introduced  at  viii.  7.  as  an 
image  of  rheir  pouer.  In  Gen.  xxv.  18,  the  lo- 
cality of  the  Lshmaelites  is  described  as  being  east 
of  Egypt,  l  as  thou  goest  to  Assyria."  which,  how- 
ever, could  only  be  reached  through  Mesopotamia 
or  Babylonia;  and  this  idea  best  leconciles  the 
apparent  incongruity  of  the  statement  in  the  same 
book  (ii.  11),  that  the  Hiddekel,  or  Tigris,  runs 

*  on  the  east  of  Assyria."  i.  a.  of  the  Assyrian  pro- 
vinces of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia;  for  there 
<an  be  no  doubt  that,  not  only  during  the  exist- 
<n-e  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  but  long  after  its 
overthrow,  the  name  of  Assyria  was  given  to  those 
]!'i.  inces  as  having  once  formed  so  important  a 
part  of  it.  For  example,  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  29, 
^Nebuchadnezzar  is  termed  the  king  of  Assyria, 
though  res  dent  at  Babylon  (comp.  Jer.  ii.  IS;  La- 
m/mt.y.  6,;  Judith  i.  7;  ii.  I);  yea,  in  Ezra  vi.  22, 
Darius,  king  of  Peisia,  is  called  king  of  Assyria 
!  eomp.Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xix.  19;;  and,  on  a  similar 
principle,  ill  2  Mace.  i.  19,  the  Jews  are  said  to 
nave  been  carried  captive  to'  Peisia,  i.  e.  Baby- 
lonia, because,  as  it  had  formerly  been  subject  to 
the  Assyrians,  so  it  was  afterwards  under  the  do- 
minion of  Persia.  (Comp.  Herodotus,  i.  10b',  178; 
iii.  5:  vii.  03  ;  Strabo*,  ik  8J;  xvi.  1  ;  Arrian, 
vii.;  Expcd.  Alex,  vii.  21.  2;  Animianus  Mar- 
ceUinus,  xxiii.  20;  xxiv.  2;  Justin,  i.  2.  13.; 
One  writer.  Dionysius  Periegeta  (v.  975),  applies 
tile  designation  of  Assyria  even  to  Asia  Minor,  as 
far  as  the  Black  Sea. 

Vet,  ultimate' y,  this  name  again  became  re- 
stricted to  the  original  province  east  of  the  Tigris, 
which  was  called  bytiii'Gieeks'Acro'upic  (Ptolemy, 
\  i.  i),  and  more  commonly  'Arovpia  (Strabo,  xvi. 
)».  ■)07),  or  'Arupia  (Dion  Cassius,  lxviii.  48),  the 
latter  being  only  a  dialectic  variety  of  pronuncia- 
I.  hi,  derived  from  the  Aiama>au  custom  of chang- 
ing s  into  t.     A  tiace  of  the  name  is  supposed  to 

he,  preserved  in  that  of  a  very  ancient  place   ,»3i 

Athur,  on  the  Tigris,  from  four  to  six  liours  N.E. 
of  MO8U1.  Rich,  in  his  Residence  in  l\urdistan 
(vol.  ii.  p.  12!*),  describes  the  ruins  as  those  of  the 
'  city  of  Ninirud,*  and  states  that  some  of  the  better 
infoimed  of  the  Tuiks  at  Mosul  '  said  it  was  Al 
Athur,  or  Ashur,  from  ybich  the  whole  country 
v.ia  denominated.' 


According  to  Ptolemy, .Assyria  was  in  his  day 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia,  the  GordiaNU) 
or  Carduchian  mountains,  especially  by  Mount 
Niphates;  on  the  west  by  the  river  Tigris  and 
Mesopotamia;  on  the  south  by  Susiana,  or  Chu- 
zistan,  in  Peisia,  and  by  Babylonia  ;  and  on  tilt 
east  by  a  pait  of  Media,  and  mounts  Choathras  and 
Zagios  (Ptolemy,  vi.  1  ;  Pliny,  hist.  Nat.  v.  13  ; 
Strabo.  xvi.  p.  736).  It  Corresponded  to  the  mo- 
dern Kurdistan,  or  country  of  the  Kurds  (at  least 
to  its  larger  and  western  portion),  with  a  part  ot 
the  pashalik  of  Mosul.  '  Assyria."  says  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  (Researches  in  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and 
Chaldcea.  Loud.  1838),  '  including  Taurus,  is 
distinguished  into  t/iree  districts  :  by  its  structure, 
into  a  district  of  plutonic  and  metamorphie  rocks, 
a  district  of  sedentary  formations,  and  a  district 
of  alluvial  deposits;  by  configuration,  intoadis~ 
trict  of  mountains,  a  district  of  stony  or  sandy 
plains,  and  a  district  of  low  watery  plains  ;  by 
vatural  productions,  into  a  country  of  forests  and 
fruit-trees,  of  olives,  wine,  corn,  and  pasturage,  o> 
of  barren  rocks;  a  country  of  mulberry,  cotton, 
maize,  tobacco,  or  of  barren  clay,  sand,  pebbly  oi 
rocky  plains ;  and  into  a  country  of  date-trees, 
rice,  and  pasturage,  or  a  land  of  saline  plants.' 
The  northern  part  is  little  else  than  a  mass  of 
mountains',  which,  near  Julamerk.  rise  to  a  very 
great  height,  Mount  Jewar  being  supposed  to  have 
an  elevation,  of  15,000  feet;  in  the  south  it  is 
more  level,  but  the  plains  are  often  burnt  up  with 
scorching  heat,  while  the  traveller,  looking  north- 
ward, sees  a  snowy  alpine  ridge  banging  like  a 
cloud  in  mid  air.  On  the  west  this  countiy  is 
skirted  by  the  gieaf  river  Tigris,  the  Hiddekel  of 
the  Hebrews  (Gen.  ii.  14  ;  Dan.  x.  4),  the  Dijlat 
of  the  Arabs,  noted  for  the  imj^ruosity  of  its  cur- 
rent. Its  banks,  once  the  residence  of  -.nighty 
kings,  are  now  desolate,  coveied,  like  those  of  its 
twin-iiver  the  Euphrates,  with  relics  of  ai  cien. 
greatness,  in  the  ruins  of  forti esses,  mounds;  and 
dams,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  defence  or 
irrigation  of  the  country.  Niebuhr  describes  a 
large  stone  dam  at  the  castle  of  Nimiod,  eight 
leagues  behiw  Mosul,  as  a  woik  of  great  skill  and 
labour,  and  now  venerable  for  its  antiquity  ;  and 
some  suppose  that  it  was  from  the  circumstance 
of  so  many  canals  from  the  Ti-gris  watering  the 
country',  and  rendering  it  fruitful,  that  that  liver 
received  the  Arabic  name  of  Nuhr-a$-salar,i,  the 
River  of  Peace,  i.  e  prosperity.  It  leaves  the 
high  land  at  some  distance  above  Tekrit,  rushing 
with  great  velocity  through  a  pass  in  the  Hamiine 
mountains.  In  its  progress  along  Assyria,  the 
Tigris  receives  from  that  country,  besides  other 
rivers,  two  rapid  mountain-streams,  the  Great  and 
Little  Zab  (Arab.  Dhab,  i.  e.  Wolf),  called  by 
the  Gieeks  the  Lykos  or  Wolf,  and  the  Capros, 
or  Wild  Boar.  The  greater  Zab  (called  by  the 
Kinds  Zcrb),  used  to  he  laid  down  as  a  difleierit 
river  from  tree  Hakkaiy,  but  Dr.  Grant  found  them 
to  be  identical  ;  and  he  likewise  detected  an  error 
of  Kinneir,  in  representing  the  Bitlis-su  as  He 
same  as  \)\t  Khahfir,  whereas  they  aie  diffeieu 
streams.   (See  Grant's  Ncstorians,  p.  10.) 

Tlie  most  lemaikable  feature,  says  Ainsworth, 
in  the  vegetation  of  Taurus,  is  the  abund  u.ce  i 
trees,'  shrubs,  and  plants  in  the  northern,  and 
their  comparative  absence  in  the  soutliem  district 
Be>i  les  the  product!  ais  above  enumerated,  Kur 
dista::     y'el.'.s     gailn  uts,    gu.o-aiabic,     mastich 
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snanna  (used  as  sugar*),  madder,  castor-oil.  and 
various  kind*  of  grain,  pulse,  ami  fruit.  An  old 
traveller,  Rauwolf,  who  passed  by  Mosul  in  157-1, 
dwells  with  admiration  on  the  finely-cultivated 
fields,  on  the  Tigris,  so  fruitful  in  corn,  wine, 
aJid  honey,  as  to  remind  him  of  the  Assyrian  Ralv- 
shakeh's  description  of  hi-  native  country  in  2 
Kings  xviii.  32.  Rich  inform*  us  that  a  great 
quantity  of  honey,  of  tlie  finest  quality,  is  pro- 
duced; the  bees  (comp.  Isa.  vii.  IS,  '  the  bee  in 
(he  laud  of  Ass;  da")  are  kept  in  hives  of  mud. 
The  naphtha  springs,  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris  are 
less  productive  than  those  in  Mesopotamia,  hut 
they  ave  much  more  numerous.  The  zoology  of 
the  mountain  district  includes  l>ears  (black  and 
brown),  panthers,  lynxes,  wolves,  foxes,  marmots, 
dormice,  fallow  and  red  deer,  roebucks,  ante- 
lopes, &c,  ami  likewise  goats,  but  not  (as  was 
twice  supposed)  of  the  Angora  breed.  In  the  plains 
ire  found  lions,  tigers,  hyaenas,  beavers,  jeiboas, 
wild  lioais,  camels,  &c. 

Ptolemy  divides  Assyria  into  .six  provinces. 
Farthest  north  lay  Arrapachitis,  so  called,  as  Ro- 
benmuller  conjectures,  from  Arphachsad,  Asshur's 
brother  (Gen.  x.  2*2-24  ;  but  see  Vatero/t  (ienesis, 
i.  151).  South  of  it  was  Calakine,  by  Strabo 
written  (Udachme;  perhaps  the  Clialach  of  2  Kings 
Jtvii.  6;  xviii.  li.  Next  came  sJdtabene,  so 
called  from  the  above-mentioned  rivers  Dhabor 
Diab ;  it  was  so  important  a  district  of  Assyria, 
i.s  sometimes  to  give  name  to  the  whole  coun- 
try [Adiauknk].  In  Aramaean  it  is  called 
Chadi/ab.  or  Hadijab.  Noifh-east  of  it  lay  Arbe- 
litis,  in  which  was  Arbela  (now  Arbil,  of  which 
see  an  account  in  Rich's  Kurdistan,  vol.  ii.  p.  11  ; 
and  Appendix,  No.  i.  and  ii.),  famous  for  the 
tattle  in  which  Alexander  triumphed  over  Dai  ins. 
South  of  this  lay  the  two  provinces  of  .d/W/Wrrt'/i- 
and  Sittttkene.  The  capital  of  the  whole  country 
was  Nineveh,  the  Nines  of  die  -Greeks  i  Herodot. 
i.  102  ,  the  Hebrew  name  being  supposed  to  de- 
note '  the  abode  ofNinos,'  the  founder  of  the  em- 
niie.  Its  site  is  believed  to  have  been  on  the 
-jast  hank  of  the  Tigiis,  opposite  the  modem  town 
.'  Mosul,  where  tlieie  is  now  a  small  town  called 
rCebbi  Vuuus  {i.  e.  the  prophet  Jonah),  the  ruins 
around  which  were  explored  by  Rich,  and  aie 
described  in  his  work  on  Kurdistan  [.Nineveh]. 
In  Gen*  x.  II,  12.  three  other  cites  aie  men- 
tioned along  with  Nineveh,  viz.  Rtckobtth  /.»', 
t.  e,  Uie  city  of  Rehofooth,  the  locality  of  which  is 
unknown,  ('alach  (in  our  version  Calah _.,  either 
a  place  in  the  province  of  Calacliene  above  men- 
tioned, or  the  modern  Ilulwitn,  called  by  the 
Syrians  Clialach;  ana  Retail,  'a  gfeal  city  be- 
tween Nineveh  and  Calac.h,'  which  Kochait  iden- 
tities with  the  Larissa  ofXeuophou  (. I, uxi  /.sis,  iii. 
*7 ).  and  Michaelis  with  a  place  oaUerJ  R 
(Ridi-Ain,  caput  fbutis  { ),  destroyed  by  the  Arabs 
k.o.  7  72.      Rich  notices  Ml  old  place  and  convent 

if  thai  name  near   Mosul  (ii.  Rl  .     At  ti.e  town 

Of  Al  Kosh,  N.  Of  Mosul,  tradition  places  the 
birth  and  burial  ol  file  prophet  Nahum,  and  the 
lews  resort  thither  in  nil  to  his  tomb.    Rut 

though  he  is  styled  an  1'llk'  i  ti  \.ih.  i.  I),  bis 
denunciations  against  Assyria  and  Nineveh  were 
evidently  uttered  in  Palestine;  and  St.  Jerome 
fixes  his  bir'b-place  .it  Helkesei,  ■  village  in  Ga- 
lilee.  Still  it  is  possible  that  be  was  the  desc**nd- 
ant  of  one  of  the  loraelities  carried  captive  by 
BaJmanassar,  king  it  Assyria,  '  t.»  Chalacband  to 
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Chabor  on  the  river.  Gozan  {or  rather  to  Chabm  * 
river  of  Gozau  ),  and  to  the  cities  of  the  Medes"  '2 
Kings  xyii.  6:  xv.  21)  ;  xviii.  9;  I  Qhrou.  v. 
26).  OfChalach  we  have  already  spoken.  In 
Chabor  some  recognise  the  mountain-tract  in 
Assyria,  called  by  Ptolemy  Chaboias,  in  which 
rises  the  river  Khabor,  which  pursues  a  south- 
western course  past  Zaku  to  the  Tigris;  while 
others  rather  identify  the  river  Chabor  with  the 
Khabur  of  Mesopotamia,  which,  alter  a  similar 
course,  joins  the  Euphrates  at  Kerkisiyeh,  and  is 
the  same  as  the  Chebar  (that  being  "the  Syriac 
form),  on  the  banks  of  which  Kzekiel  saw  '  visions 
of  God'  (Ezek.  i.  3).  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  of  the  localities  specilied"  were  in  As- 
syria Pioper,  with  the  exception  of  Chalach  ;  .and 
if  with  some  we  place  it  at  Hulwan,  then  it  was 
in  Babylonian  Irak.  Major  Rawliusou  has  re- 
cently endeavoured  to  show  that  Chalach  ■  u 
neither  at  Hulwan  nor  at  the  neighbom  ingstowu 
of  Zohab.  but  at  a  place  caled  Sir-e-Pool-e-vZohali, 
eight  niiies  S.  of,  the  latter,  where  he  found  not 
only  Sassanian  rums  and  mounds  like  those  oi 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  but  bas-reliefs  and  a  royal 
tomb  precisely  like  tliose  oif  Persepulis,  (See  tie 
Journal  of  the  Geagraph,  Soc.  vol.  ix.  part  i.  p.  35, 
Lond.  1S;j9.)  The  country  of,  Kir,  to  which  tin- 
Assyrians  transported  the  Damascene  Syrians 
Kings  xv i.  9;  Amos  i.  5),  was  probably  the  x,- 
gion  about  the  river  Kur  (the  Cyrus  of  the  Creeks  . 
i.  e.  Iberia  and  Georgia. 

The  greater  pail  of  the  country  which  foiraed 
Assyria  Proper  is  under  the  nominal  sway  of  the 
Turks,  who  compose  a  considerable  proportion  oi" 
the  population  of  the  towns  and  Iargei  rillaj 
filling  nearly  all  public  offices,  and  dilleringin 
nothing    from    other    Osmatdis.       The    j 
Mosul  is  nominated  by  the  Pprte,  bul  is  subject 
io  the  pasha  of  Bagdad;  there  is  also  a  pasha  at 
Solymaneah    and  Akra  ;   a  bey  al    Arbil.  a    mus- 
seliim  at  Kiikook.  &c.     Rut  the  alioriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  and  of  the  whole  moun- 
tain-tract that   here  divides  Turkey  firom  Persia. 
aie  the  Kurds,  the  Qarduchii  of  the  Greeks;  from 
them  a  chain  of  these  mountains  were  ancient!) 
called  the  Carduchiau  ox  Gordyssau,  and  from 
them  now   the  country    is  designated   Kurdistan 
Klaprottb,    in   his  Asia  Poll  h       .    ! 

!;<>.  p.  76),  derives  the  name   i  Persian 

root  turd,  i.  < .   -tr,  ng,  brai 
of  old,  a  bai  barous  and  warlike  i 
yielding  a  I  rmal   allegiance,  on   the  west, 
Turks,  and,  on  tip  east,  ,:) '  is.  bul  lh    • 

wholly  subdued  ;  indeed,  some  of  the moie  pi  am 
ful  tribes,  ±uc\i  .i>  die  Hakkary,  have  oiaintaii 
an  entire  independence.     Some  >•!  I 
tionary    in    villages,    while   <.:.■;.  roam  far  and 

Wide,  beyond   the    I  units  of  tin  ii    OWII   COUIltTj 

nomadic  shepheub) :   but  they  are  all,  more  <>r  I 
addicted   to    predatory    Lal.it>,   mid  aie  regarded 
with  greal  dread   bj    n .• 

hours.     They  |  rofi  ai  I  an 

of  the  S.ioiu  e  sect     All  travellers  have  remarked 
man}  |  f  resemblance  between  tlietr  and  the 

aucienl  Highland*  i-  of  v>  otland.    S 
worths  sec<  tid  m oi k.   I  •  ,        ■        ■.  m 

Minor,    Metopotc  1  vols,    LoswL 

The  (   hi  i«1  .in    popul  :* 

whole  regioUi   bul  is  found  i 

It  includes   ( 'h  dda*an»,  wh  ■  & 
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the    Nestorians    that    adheres    to    the    church    of 
Rome,  a  few    facbbites,  or   monophysite    Svrians, 
Armenians,  &  :.      But  the  r,  lost  interesting  portion 
is  the  ancient  church  of  the  primitive  Nestorians, 
a  lively  interest  in  which   has   lately  been  excited 
in    the  religions  world  by  the  publications  of  the 
American   missionaries,   especially  by  a  work  en- 
titled  The  Nestorians,    by  Asahel   Grant,   M.D. 
Lbnd.    1841.       Besides    the   settlements    of  this 
people  in  the  plain  of  Ooroomiah  U>  the  east,  and 
in  various   parts  of  Kurdistan,  where  they  are  in 
a  state  of  vassalage,   there  has  been  for  ages  an 
independent    community    of   Nestorians     in    the 
wildest  and  most  inaccessible  part  of  the  country. 
It  lies  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  the  lake's  of 
Van   and    Ooroomiah,    and    the    Tigris,    and    is 
hemmed   in  on   every  side  by   tribes  of  ferocious 
Kurds ;    but,    entrenched  in   their  fastnesses,   the 
Nestorians  have   defied  the   storms   of  revolution 
and   desolation  that  have  so  often  swept  over  the 
adjacent  regions  ;  and  in  their  character   of  bold 
and  intrepid,  though  rude  and  tierce  mountaineers, 
have   so   entirely  maintained  their  independence 
unto  the  present  day,  as  to  bear.among  their  neigh- 
bours the  proud  title  of  Ashiret,  '  the  tributeless.' 
The  second  pait  of  Dr.  Grant's  woik  is  taken  up 
with  an   elaborate  attempt  to  prove  that  this   in- 
teresting people  are  the  descendants  of  the  '  lost' 
ten  tribes  of  Israel.     But  for  a  satisfactory  refu- 
tation   of  this  hypothesis-,  we  refer  the   reader  to 
an  able  piper  bv  Dr   E.  Robinson,  in  the  Artier, 
liibl.  Reposit.    for    Oct.    1841,  and   Jan.    1812. 
j  Israel.]      Comp.  an  article  by  the  Rev.  J.  Per- 
kins   in  the  same   valuable    Miscellany  for  Jan. 
1841  ;  also  his  Residence  in  Persia,  New  York, 
1843;  and  the  recent  work   of  Ainswovth.     An- 
other peculiar  race  that  is  met  with  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  is  that  of  the  Yezidees, 
whom  Grant  and  Ainsworth  would  likewise  con- 
nect with  the  ten  tribes;   but  it  seems  much  more 
probable  that  they  are  an  olfshoot  from  the  ancient 
Manichees,    their  alleged  worship    of  the    Evil 
Principle  amounting  to  no  more  than  a  leveience 
which  keeps  them  from  speaking  of  him  with  dis- 
respect.    (See  Homes  in  the  Amer.  Bibl.  Reposit. 
for  Apiil,  184*2.)     Beside-,  the  dwellers  in  towns, 
and  the  agricultural  population,   there  are  a. vast 
number  of  wandering  tribes,   not  .only  of  Kurds, 
but  of  Arabs,   Turkomans,  and   other   classes  of 
robbers,  who,  by  keeping  the  settled  inhabitants  in 
constant  dread  of  property  and   life,  check  every 
effort   at    improvement;  and,   in   consequence   of 
this,  and  the  influence  of  bad  government,  many 
of  the  finest  portions  of  the  country  are  little  better 
than    unproductive  wastes       A  copy  of  a  famous 
history    of  Kurdistan,  entitled    Tarikh-al- Akrad 
( Akiad  being  the  collective  name  of  the  people), 
was    procured  by  Mr.  Rich  when  in  the  country, 
and  is  now,  along  with  the  other  valuable  Orien- 
tal MSS.  of  that   lamented  traveller,  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.— N.  M. 

2.  The  Assyrian  Empire.  No  portion  of 
ancient  history  is  involved  in  greater  obscurity 
than  that  of  the  empire?  of  Assyria.  In  attempt- 
ing to  arrange  even  the  facts  deducible  from 
Scripture,  a  difficulty  presents  itself  at  the  outset, 
aiising  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  account  given 
of  th(>  origin  of  the  earliest  Assyrian  slate  in 
(rr'i.  x.  11.  After  describing  Nimrod,  son  of 
Cusn.  'as  a  miglty  one  in  the  earth,'  thehistoiian 
uxidn  (v»»r   10),  '  And  the  beginning  of  his  king- 


dom (or  rather,  the  first  theatre  of  his  dornir.  on} 
was  Babeh,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar,'  i.  e.  Babylonia.  Then 
follow  the  words  :— IIK'K  K¥*  WHIT  pKETlO 
iW3*T)K  P*1,  which  may  be  rendered  as  in  the 
English  veision:  'Out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Asshur  and  budded  Nineveh,'  or  (as  it  is  in  the 
margin)  '  out  of  that  land  he  (i.  e.  Nimrod)  went 
out  into  Assyria  and  buslded  Nineveh.'  It  is 
objected  to  the  latter  translation,  that  had  the 
writer  meant  to  say  '  to  Assyria,"  he  woidd  have 
used  a  preposition,  or  added  the  H  locale,  and 
written  iTTIl^****?.  But  verbs  signifying  'to  go  to 
a  place*  are  construed  with  the  noun  in  the  accusa- 
tive; and  Noldius,  in  his  (Concordance  of  Hebrew 
J'articles  (edit.  Tymp.,  p.  223),  gives  instances  of 
the  PI  locale  being  sometimes  omitted  (comp.  in 
Heb  2  Sam.  x.  2.  with  1  Chr.  xiii.  13;  xix.  2). 
Looking  at  the  entire  context,  and  following  the 
natural  current  of  the  writer's  thoughts,  we  shall 
lind  the  second  translation  yields  the  most  con- 
gruous sense.  Moses  is  enumerating  the  descen- 
dants of  Ham,  anil  if  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
interrupt  the  details  to  give  an  account  of  Asshur, 
a  son.  of  Shem,  whose  posterity  aie  not  introduced 
till  ver.  21.  Besides  in  the  circumstance  of 
Asshur  leaving  one  country  to  settle  in  another, 
there  was  nothing  remarkable,  for  that  was"  the 
case  with  almost  all  Noahs  grandchildren.  But 
if  we  understand  it  of  Nimrod,  both  the  connection 
and  the  sense  will  be  manifest.  The  design  ob- 
viously is  to  repiesent  him  as  a  potent  monarch 
and  ambitious  conqueror.  II  s  brellnen,  the  other 
sons  of  Cush,  settled  in  the  south,  but  he,  ad- 
vancing northward,  first  seued  on  Babylonia, 
and  proceeding  thence  into  Assyria  (already  par- 
tially colonized  by  the  Asshurites,  from  whom  it 
took  its  name),  he  built  Nineveh  and  the  other 
strongholds  mentioned,  in  order  to  secure  his  con- 
quests. Tliis  view  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
Mic.  v.  (5,  where,  predicting  the  overthrow  of 
Assyria  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  ihe  Pro- 
phet says,  '  They  shall  devour  the  land  of  Asshiu 
with  the  sword  :  even  the  land  of  Nimiod  in  the 
entrances  thereof.'     (Comp.  v.  5.) 

It  likewise  agrees  with  the  native  tradition  (\i 
we  can  depend  on  the  report  of  Ctesias),  that  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  and  the  builder 
of  Nineveh  was  one  and  the  same  peison,  viz 
Ninus,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name  \q.  d. 
Nins  Abode,  and  in  that  case  the  designation 
of  Nimrod  (the  Rebel)  was  not  his  proper  name, 
but  an  opprobrious  appellation  imposed  i-n  him 
by  his  enemies.  Modem  tradition  likewise  con- 
nects Nimrod  with  Assyria  ;  for  while,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  memory  of  Asshur  is  preserved  in  the 
locality  of  Athitr,  that  place  is  also  teimed  the 
•  city  of  Nimiud,"  and  (;is  ihe  above-mentioned 
dam  on  the  Tigiis  is  styled  Nim rod's  Castle) 
Rich  informs  us  that  '  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bom  ing  village  of  Deraweish  consider  him  as  iheir 
founder."  lie  adds,  that  the  village  story-tellers 
have  a  book  they  call  the  '  Kisseh-Nimrud,"  or 
Tales  of  Nimiod. 

It  is  true  that  the  Authorized  Version  of  Gen. 
x.  11  is  countenanced  by  most  of  ihe  ancient 
translators  arid  by  Joseph  (is  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  one  we  have  preferred  is  that  of  the 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jerusalem,  and  of  St, 
Jerome;  and  (among  the  modems)  of  Bochart, 
Hyde,  Mai  sham,  Wells,  label,  Haies,  and  many 
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trfhere.  Yet,  though  Nimrod's  'kingdom*  em- 
braced the  lands  both  of  Shinar  and  Assbur,  we 
are  left  in  tbe  daik  as  to  -whether  Babylon  or 
Nineveh  became  the  permanent  seat,  of  govern- 
ment, and  consequently,  w holier hia  empire  should 
be  designated  thai  of  Baby]  >nia  or  that  of  Assy- 
ria. No  certain  traces  of  it,  indeed,  are  to  be 
found  in  Scripture  iur  ages  after  its  erection.  In 
the  days  of  Abraham,  we.  hear  of  a  king  of  Elam 
(i.  e.  Elyniais,  in  the  south  of  Persia)  named 
Chedorlaomer,  who  had  held  in  subjection  for 
twelve  yeais  five  petty  princes  of  Palestine  (Gen. 
xiv.  4),  and  who,  in  consequence  of  their  rebel- 
lion, invaded  that  country  along  with  three  other 
kings,  one  of  whom  was  '  Amraphel,  king  of 
Shi/iatV  Josephus  says  '  the  Assyrians  had  then 
dominion  over  Asia;'  and  he  styles  these  four 
kings  meiely  commanders  in  the  Assyrian  army. 
It  is  possible  that  Chedorlaomer  was  an  Assyrian 
viceroy,  and  the  others  his  deputies;  for  at  a  later 
period  the  Assyrian  hoasted,  '  Are  not  my  princes 
altogether  kings'?"  (Isa.  x.  S).  Yet  some  have 
rather  concluded  from  the  narrative,  that  by  this 
time  the  monarchy  of  Nimrod  had  heen  broken 
i  j  p.  01  that  at.  least  the  seat  of  government  had  heen 
transferred  to  Elam.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name 
of  Assyria  as  an  independent- state  does  not  again 
appear 'in  Scripture  till  the  closing  period  of  the 
Df  Moses.  Balaam,  a  seer  from  the  northern 
part  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Assyria,  addressing  the  Kenites,  a  mountain  tribe 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  '  took  up  his  pa- 
rable,' i.  e.  raised  his  oracular,  prophetic  chant, 
and  said,  '  Durable  is  thy  dwell ing-place  !  Yea 
in  a  rock  puttest  thou  thy  nest:  nevertheless, 
wasted  shall  be  the  Kenite,  until  Asshur  shall 
lead  them  captive.'  In  this  verse,  besides  the 
play  upon  the  word  ken  (the  Hebrew  for  a 
nest),  the  reader  may  remark  the  striking  con- 
trast drawn  between  the  permanent  nature  of 
die  abode,  and  the  transient  possession  of  it  by 
the  occupants.  The  prediction  found  its  ful- 
filment in  the  Kenites  being  gradually  reduced 
■n  strength  (comp.  1  Bam.  xv.  f>),  till  they 
tinally  shaied  the  fate  of  the  Transjordanite 
tribes,  aad  were  swept  a  ■  ay  into  captivity  by  the 
Assyrians  ()  Chi.  v.  36 j  2  Kings  xvi.  9;  xix. 
12,  13;  1  Chr.  ii.  .">•").,  But  as  a  counterpait 
lo  this,  Balaam  next  sees  a  vision  of  retalia- 
tory vengeance  on  their  op)  ressorg,  and  the  awful 

prospect  of  ihe  threatened  de\  astatious,  though  be- 
held  in  far  distant  limes,  extorts  from  him  tiie 
exclam  ition,  -Ah.1  who  snail  live  when  God 
doeth  S»is  V      Fur  ships  shall  come  iiuni  the  c<  &st 

of  Chit tim,  and  shall  afflict  Asshur,  and  shall 
afflict  Eber,  but  he  also  [the  invader]  shall  perish 
for  e\  er.1 

This  is  not  without  obsmrity  ;  but  it  has  com- 
monly been  supposed  to  f.oint  to  the  conquest  of 
the  regions  that  once  formed  I  i  \  •yrian  empire, 
vi : -. t  li_\  the  Macedonians  from  Greece,  and  then 
lire  Romans,  both  of  .whose  empires  wen  in 
ti"  ir  turn  m  ertlrrown. 

1 1,  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  people  of  hi  t<  1  be- 

< a  roe  subject  to  .-'  king  of  Mesopotamia)  Chushan- 
rishathaim  (Judg.  iii.  8),  who  i-  bj  Josephus 
styled  King  of  the  Assyrians;  '"it  w«  an  hit  in 
the  -am.  ignorance  as  in  the  sasti  of  (  hedor- 
laomer.  as  to  whether  he  was  an  independent 
so7»*wign  or  only  a  vic<  rc»r«anotber,     Tbe 

■'igli'v-thnu  Psalm  v\«  !.'.•„  in.!.;   ■:.     v     tiraso 
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of  the  nations  leagued  against  Jsrael  ;  but  as  toe 
date  of  that  composition  is  unknown,  nothing  cer- 
tain can  he  founded  on  it.  The  first  kirn.'  of 
Assyria  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  is  he  who  reigned 
at  Nineveh  when  the  prophet  Jonah  was  sent 
thither  (Jon.  iii.  G ).  Hales  supposes  him  lo  nave 
been  the  father  of  Pul,  the  firs*  Assyrian  monarch 
named  in  Sciipture,  and  dates  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  u.c.  821.  By  that  time  the 
metropolis  of  the  empire  had  become  •  ,m  exceed- 
ing gieat'  and  populous  city,  but  one  pre  emi- 
nent in  wickedness  (Jon.  i.  2;   hi.  3  ;   iv    1  1 

The  first  expressly  recorded  appearance  of  the 
Assyrian  power  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates is  in  the  reigri  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel, 
against  whom  'the God  oflsrael  stined  up  dies,  irit 
of  Pul  (or  P/tul),  king  of  Assyria' (1  Chion.  v.  26), 
who  invaded  the  country,  and  exacted  a  tribute 
of  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  •  that  his  hand"" 
i.  e.  his  favour,  '  might  be  with  him  to  confirm 
the  kingdom  in  his  hand'  (2  King.  xv.  19,' 2 
Newton  places  this  event  in  the  year  u.t  7  7n, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  Pul's  reign,  the  Com- 
mencement of  which  he  fixed  in  the  yea)  it  c.  79o. 
As  to  his  name,  we  find  the  syllable  I'al,  VeL 
or  Pul  entering  into  the  names  of  several  Assy- 
rian kings  (c  </.  J'i/o.sei  Sardanapa/ us) ;  ami 
hence  sane  connect  it  with  the  Persian  ^bala.* 
i.e.  high,  exalted,  and  think  it  may  have  l*een 
part  of  the  title  which  the  Assyrian  mortal 
bore.  Hales  conjectures  that  Pul  may  have  been 
the  second  C,elui  of  the  decks,  his  fame  having 
reached  them  by  his  excursions  into  Western 
Asia.  About  this  period,  we  find  the  pro] 
Hosea  making  frequent  allusions  t  >  the  p. a  tice 
both  of  Israel  and  juila-a.  to  throw  themselves  for 
support  on  the  king-,  of  As>_\  i  ia.  In  eh.  v.  I  \\  ; 
x.  <i,  our  version  speaks  of  their  special])  seek" 
ing  the  protection  of  a  'king.  Jareb,'  but  (he 
origin  il  there  is  very  obscure j  und  the  next  Ad- 
rian monarch  mentioned  by  name  is  TiglatK- 
pileser.  The  supposition  of  Newton  is  adopted 
by  Hales,  that  at  Pul's  death  hie  domin 
divided  between  his  two  sons,  Tiglai  i  and 

Nahunassar,  the  latter  being  made  rulei  at  Baby- 
Ion,  from  the  date  of  whose  government  t  i  :-  ign 
the  celebrated  era  of  Naboiuiaxar  look 
corresponding  to  b  c.  7  17.  The  name  of  the 
i.i;«r  is  variously  written  Ti'gla'h  and  Tilgath, 
Pi  laser  and  Pilreser:  the  etymology  .  f  *  •  .  -t 
is  unknown  (some  think  ii  has  a  refeieuce  to  the 
i  i\  ei  Dijlath,   i.  '  ■  the    I  Pile»ei  signifies 

in  Persian   'exalted  prince.1     When  Alia/,  k  i 
of  Judah,  was    haul    press  d    b\    tl  e   c  mbined 
force,  of  Pekah,  k  i  I 

of  Damascene-Syria,  he  purchased  T  i It- 

assistance  u  itii  a  lai  '  his 

own  and  the  Temple  treasury.     T  id 

king  according])  invaded  the  t<  both 

the  confederated  kings,  and  an  i  \    la  )oiti..n  of 
them  to  his  own  dominions,  carrj  u  e  a 

number  of  tbeir  subjei  I  I.  >;  xrl. 

.'>  in  :   1  Chr.  \ .  26  ;  2  Chr.  Lsa.  vii 

l- 1 1  -,  comp.  Amoi  i.  5  j    ix.  1        1 ' 
was   >/ki/iiiiih     H 
tnautusur,  the  I 

II  :!-■...  .       I 

Israel,  his  tributat  K  ml 

..  en  tl)  "•  gutial  in  B 

ikopll     Of    tin       III.  I  '    tit 

Kgypt,  ot-   laid  Lu  pita! 
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Samaria,  took  it  ft  ft  or  an  uivffirimcnt  of  throe 
years  ( u.c.  719),  and  llien  reduced  the  country 
of  the  ten  tribes  to  a  province  of  his  empire, 
carrying  into  captivity  the  kin  'and  his  peonle,  and 
nettling  Cuthseans  from  Babylonia  in  their  room 
(2  Kings  xvii.  ,3  6;  xviii.  9-11).  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Julian,  seems  to  have  been  for  a  time  his 
vassal  (2  Kings  xviii.  7)  ;  and  we  learn  from  the 
Tyrian  annals,  preserved  by  Menander  of  Epbe- 
sus  (as  cited  by  Josephiis,  Antiq.  x.  14:  2),  that  he 
subdued  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  insular  Tyre,  which  successfully  resisted 
a  siege  of  live  years.  The  empire  of  Assyria 
seems  now  to  have  reached,  its  greatest  extent, 
having  had  the  Mediterranean  for  its  boundary 
on  the  west,  and  including  within  its  limits 
Media  and  Kir  on  the  north,  as  well  as  Elam  on 
the  south  (2  Kings  xvi  9;  xvii.  6;  Isa.  xx.  6). 
In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Isaiah  iver.  1),  there  is 
mention  of  a  king  of  Assyria.  Sargon,  in  whose 
reign  Tartan  besieged  and  tool;  Ashdod  in  Plii- 
listia  ;  and  as  Tartan  is  elsewhere  spoken  of 
(2  Kings  xviii.  17)  as  a  general  of  Sennacherib, 
some  have  supposed  that  Sargon  is  but  another 
name  of  that  monarch,  while  others  would  iden- 
tify him  either  with  Shalmaneser,  or  with  Esar- 
haddon,  Sennacherib's  successor.  But  the  cor- 
rectness of  all  these  conjectures  may  fairly  be 
questioned ;  and  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  of 
Gresenius  (Comment,  on  Isa.  in  loc),  that  Sar- 
gon was  a  king  of  Assyria,  who  succeeded  Shal- 
maneser, and  had  a  short  reign  of  two  or  three 
years.  He  thinks  the  name  may  be  equivalent 
to  Ser-jauneh,  '  Prince  of  the  Sun."  Von  Bohlen 
prefers  the  deiivation  of  sergun,  '  gold-coloured.' 
His  attack  on  Egypt  may  have  arisen  from  the 
jealousy  which  the  Assyrians  entertained  of  that 
nation's  influence  over  Palestine  ever  since  the 
negotiation  between  its  king  So,  and  Hoshea, 
king  of  Israel.  From  many  incidental  expres- 
sions in  the  book  of  Isaiah  we  can  infer  that 
theie  was  at  this  time  a  strong  Egyptian  party 
among  the  Jews,  for  lhat  people  are  often  warned 
against  relying  for  help  on  Egypt,  instead  of 
simply  confiding  in  Jehovah  (Isa  xxx.  2;  xxxi. 
1  ;  cornp.  xx.  5,  6).  The  result  of  Tartan's  expe- 
dition against  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  was  predicted 
by  Isaiah  while  that  general  was  yet  on  the 
Egyptian  frontier  at  Ashdod  (Isa.  xx.  1-1);  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  to  this  Assyrian 
invasion  that  the  prophet  Nahum  refers  when 
he  speaks  (iii.  8-10)  of  the  subjugation  of  No, 
i.  >'.  No-Ammun,  or  Thebes,  ihe  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  captivity  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Assyrians,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  very  transient,  for  in  the 
reign  of  Sargon's  successor,  Sennacherib,  or  San- 
cherib,  we  find  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  throwing 
off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  allying  himself  with 
Egypt  (2  Kings  xviii.  7,  21).  This  brought 
Against  him  Sennacherib  with  a  mighty  host, 
which,  without  difficulty,  subdued  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah,  and  compelled  him  to  purchase 
peace  by  tile  payment  of  a  large  tribute.  But 
'the  treacherous  dealer  dealt  very  treacherously' 
(Isa.  xxxiii.  I);  and,  notwithstanding  the  agree- 
ment, proceeded  to  invest  Jerusalem.  In  answer, 
however,  to  the  prayers  of  the  '  good  king'  of  Ju- 
lian, the  Assyrian  was  diverted  from  his  purpose, 
partly  by  ihe  •rumour'  ( Isa.  xxxvii.  G)  of  the 
approach    c'    Tbhakah,    king    of   Ethiopia,    and 


partly  by  the  sudden  and  miraculous  deatrucrioi 
of  a  great  part  of  his  army  (2  Kings  xviii.  13-37; 
xix. ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.).  He  himself  fled 
to  Nineveh,  win  re,  in  course  of  time,  when  wor- 
shipping in  the  temple  of  his  god  Nisroch,  he  wju 
slain  by  his  sons  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer,  th* 
parricides  escaping  into  the  land  of  Armenia — a 
fact  which  is  preserved  in  that  country's  tradi- 
tionary history  [Ararat].  Regarding  the  period 
of  Sennacherib's  death  chronologists  differ.  Hales, 
following  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  (i.  21), 
places  it  fifty-five  days  after  his  return  from  bis 
Jewish  expedition  ;  but  Gesenius  (Commeyit.  on 
Isa.  p.  999)  has  rendered  it  extremely  probable 
that  it  did  not.  take  place  till  long  after.  He 
founds  this  opinion  chiefly  on  a  curious  fragment 
of  Berosus,  preserved  in  the  Armenian  translation 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius.  It  states  that,  after 
Sennacherib's  brother  had  governed  Babylon  as 
the  Assyrian  viceroy,  the  sovereignty  was  suc- 
cessively usurped  by  Acises,  Merodach,  or  Bero- • 
dach  Baladan  (Isa.  xxxix.  1  ;  2  Kings  xx.  12;. 
and  Elibus  or  Belibus.  But,  after  ihree  years, 
Sennacherib  regained  dominion*  in  Babylonia, 
and  appointed  as  viceroy  his  own  son  Assordan. 
the  Esarhaddon  of  Scripture.  This  statement 
serves  to  explain  how  there  was  in  Hezekiah* 
time  a  king  at  Babylon,  though,  both  before  and 
after,  it  was  subject  to  Assyria.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  it  is,  that  Isaiah  relates  the  murder  oi 
Sennacherib  before  Merodach  Baladaifs  embassy 
to  Jerusalem.  But  to  this  Gesenius  replies  that 
that  arrangement  is  followed  by  the  prophet  in 
order  to  conclude  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  mo- 
narch, so  as  not  to  have  to  return  to  it.  again. 
Sennacherib  is  obviously  the  king  of  Arabia  and 
Assyria  mentioned  by  Herodotus  under  the  name 
of  Sanacharibos,  of  whom  he  relates  (ii.  141  I  that 
'he  attacked  Egypt  with  a  mighty  army,  but 
that  on  his  arrival  at  Pelusium  his  camp  became 
infested  during  night  with  so  vast  a  number  of 
mice,  that  their  quivers  and  bows,  together  with 
what  secured  their  shields  to  their  arms,  were 
gnawed  in  pieces ;  and  finding  themselves,  in  the 
morning,  defenceless,  they  fled  in  confusion,  and 
lost  great  numbers  of  their  men.  There  is  now 
to  be  seen  (he  adds)  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  a 
marble  statue  of  this  king,  having  a  mouse  in  his 
hand,  and  with  this  inscription.  "  Whoever  thou 
art,  learn  from  my  fortune  to  reverence  the  gods."  ' 
The  king  of  Egypt  was  Sethos,  or  So,  priest  ot 
Vulcan.  Priueaux  anil  others  suppose  that  \s  e 
have  here  a  corruption  of  the  story  of  the  miracu- 
lous destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army  before  Je- 
rusalem, but  the  point  is  open  to  doubt.  Gese- 
nius is  inclined  to  identify  Sennacherib  with  the 
Sardanapalus  to  whom  Arrian  (Expcd.  of  Alex. 
ii.  5)  and  Sfrabo  (xiv.  4.  8)  ascribe  the  erection 
of  the  cities  of  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
after  his  successful  suppression  of  a  revolt  of  the 
Greeks  theie.  But  tl.Vie  is  much  confusion  in 
the  ancient  accounts  of'  Sardanapalus  and  s<>me 
have  supposed  that  the  name  was  a  royal  title, 
common  to  all  the  Assyrian  kings,  q.d.  Sar-dana- 
bala,  i.  e.  wise,  exalted  prince.  As  to  the  etv- 
mology  of  '  Sennacherib,'  Von  Bohlen  suggest! 
its  affinity  to  the  Persian  '  Sangerb,'  *'.  e.  '  splen- 
dour of  the  conqueror.1 

Sennacherib  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Esa  - 
haddon,  or  Assarhaddon,  who  had  been  his  father*! 
viceroy  at  Babylon  (2  Kings  xix.  37  ;  L-a.  \xx\ii 
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3?\  He  is  the  Saeherdon,  or  Sarehedon.  of'Tobit 
:'i.  21),  and  the  Asarudinus  of  Ptolemy's  Canon. 
Hales  regards  kim  as  the  first  Sardanapalus.  The 
only  notice  taken  of  him  in  Scripture  is  that  lie 
serried  some  colonists  in  Samaria  (Ezra  iv.  2), 
and  as  (at  ver.  1<>  that  colonization  is  ascribed 
Jo  the  'great  and  noble  A  snapper,1  it  is  supposed 
t.iat  that  was  another  name  for  Ksarhaddon,  but 
il  may  have  been  one  of  the  great  officers  at  his 
empire.  If  seems  to  have  been  in  his  reign  that 
the  Captains  of  the  Assyrian  host  invaded  and 
r  ivaged  Judah,  carrying  Manasseh,  the  king,  cap* 
tive  to  Babylon.  Toe  subsequent  history  of  t lie 
empire  is  involved  in  almost  as  much  obscurity 
a<  that  of  its  origin  and  rise.  The  Medes  had 
already  shaken  oil'  the  yoke,  and  the  Chaldaeans 
h.»  )ii  appear  on  the  scene  as  the  dominant  nation 
of  Western  Asia;  yet  Assyria,  though  much  re- 
duced in  extent,  existed  as  an  indeiiendenl  state 
Or  a  considerable  period  after  Esarhaddon.  Hales, 
fallowing  Syncell'us,  makes  him  succeeded  by  a 
prince  called  Nunis  («  c.  667),  who  had  for  his 
successor  Nebuchodonosor  (b.c.  658),  for  the 
transactions  of  whose  leign,  including  the  expe- 
dition of  his  general  Holofemes  into  Judaea,  Hales 
relies  on  rite  apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  the  au- 
thority of  which,  however,  is  very  questionable. 
The  last  monarch  was  Sarac,  or  Sardanapalus  II. 
(b.c.  6M),  in  whose  reign  Cyaxares,  king  of 
Media,  and  Nabopolassar,  viceroy  of  Babylon, 
combined  against  Assyria,  took  Nineveh,  and, 
dividing  what  remained  of  the  empire  between 
tliem,  reduced  Assyria  Proper  to  a  province  of 
Media  (b.c.  608). 

In  this   brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Assy- 
rian empire,  we  have  mainly  followed  the  writers 
of  the    Old   Testament,    from   whom    alone   any 
consistent  account  can  lie  derived.     The  original 
sources   of    profane    history    on   this   subject    are 
Herodotus  and   Ctesias,  but  every  attempt  to  re- 
concile their    statements  with  those  of  Scripture, 
or  ex  en  with  each  other,  has  hitherto  failed.     The 
former   Sixes  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  domi- 
nion in  L*j)jter  Asia  .it   520  years  (Herod,  i.  i)-3); 
while  the  latter  again  assigns  to  rJie  Assyrian  em- 
pire, fro  i  irdanapalus,  no  less  a  period 
than    l.i0">    years   (I)iodor.    Sicul,    ii.    -1).     The 
autlu>rit\     f  Ct<  er,  is  very  generally 
dlf ci edited    il  was  so  even  by  Aristotle),  though 
he  has  recently  found  a  defender  in  Dr.  Russell, 
in  his  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History. 
The  truth   is     .i-  is   remarked    by   the  judicious 
!1  •■■■    i    |    .•  >  .■  accounts  of  both  these  historians 
ate  little  better  di.ui   mere  traditions  of  ancient 
and    heroin  -    [witness    the    fables    about 
Semiiamis !),    without    any    chronological    data, 
and  entin   \  in  the  st  Kast.     To  detail 
all  ;                ii  hypotheses  which  have   [teen  pro- 
pounded, with  ti;<   i  e«  of  forming  nut  of  them  a 
consistent               heient  narrative,  forms  no  put 
ol' our  present  design.     Tin- emu, us  in  tliese  spe- 
eulations  wi   n  fer  to  th<  levin, 
I                                             Yltmoin  i  ilc  I' .  lead. 
dtt  Inscri/Uit         I     irmont,  Htflexiotu  Antiqttei 
$ur  let  Hit      ret    ea    Incteni  Peupiet .    Volney, 
He*  ft  <                         .   \ur   C I hst,    Ancienne—A 
rery   valuable  i   u<  illation  of  the  ehronolog)    of 
Her.x!  it i,-. 

The  political  constitution  of  the   Assyrian  em- 
pire \k  :<  no  douh    i  m  la   to  thai  of  other  an 
•late*    i     be  l.iiit   toe  i  as  Choldflea       I  Penis 


Hie  monarch,  called  *  tiie  grraf  king'  (2  Kii  - 
xviii.  lit;  Isa.  XXXvi.  J,,  ruled  as  a  despot.  - 
rounded  with  his  guards,  and  only  accessible  t« 
those  who  were  near  his  persep  'Tliod.  Sicul.  ii. 
21,  23).  Under  him  there  were  provincial  satrap*, 
called  in  Isa.  x.  £,  ^princes,"  of  the  rank  and 
flower  of  ordinary  kings.  The  great  ollicers  ;>f 
the  household  were  commonly  eunuchs  ''conn. 
Gesenius  on  Isa.  xxxvi.  2  .  The  religion  of  ins 
Assyrians  was,  in  its  leading  features*  the  Bams 
as  thai  of  the  Chaldaeans,  viz.  the  symbolical  w  <>r- 
ship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  especially  the  plai" 
In  Scripture  there  is  mention  of  Nisroch,  Adrum- 
melech,  Anammelech.  Nebchaz,  Tartak,  k<\.  ..« 
the  names  of  idols  worshipped  by  the  natives 
either  of  Assyria  Proper  or  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries which  they  had  .subdued  -see  Gesenius  0/1 
Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  347).  The  language  did  n  I 
belong  to  the  Semitic,  but  to  the  Medo-Persiaii 
family.  As  Aramaic,  however,  was  spoken  bj  .i 
large  pari  of   I  '    :n   population,    it  v.- a-    ; 

bably  understood  by  the  great  officers  of  state, 
which  accounts  for  Ralisbakeh  addressing  Heze- 
kiah's  mi  ho  Hebrew  (2  Kings  xviii.  26  . 

though  the  Rabbins  explain  the  circumstance  by 
supposing  that  he  was  an  apostate  Jew. — N.  M 
AST  A  RTE.     [  Ashtok  i;tii.  ] 
ASTRONOMY     (aarhp    and    rtpos),    I     I 
science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  considered  in  reference  to  v  > 
magnitude,  movements,  and    respective   influ<       • 
one  upon  another.     Astronomy  may  l>e  divided 
into   empirical    and    scientific;    the   liist    Uin.; 
founded  on  the  apparent '  phenomena  and  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  second   upon 
their  real  phenomena  and  movements.  The  ki 
ledge  of  the  ancie.it.-  was  limited  to  the  first  ; 
if  they  possessed   any  truths  connected  with  'h* 
second,  they  were  nothing    more  than  bol 
tunate  guesses,  which  were  i    I    followed' oui   In 
their  legitimate  consequences,  nor  formed  int    ■ 
systematic  whole. 

The  cradle  of  astronomy  is  to  lie  found  ii 
The  few  and  impei  feet    notices  which    ha  • 

down  to  these  times,  give  a  concurrenl  ?  j 

in  favour  of  this  statement  . 
the  fact,  that   the  climate,  the  mode  of  life 
the  occupations  of  I  ie  I  ft  et  ••  •■'  «*<  ■ 

first   ch  iliac  !,  prom  ted  them  to  watch   and 
serve  the  starry  hi  i  Hie  Chal   • 

counted  to  have  excelled   in  a  al  know- 

ledge 

Pliny,  in  hi--  celebrated  enumeration   Hisi 
vii.  57)  of  the  inventors  of  the  arts,  I 
conveniences   of  life,  ' ' 

astronomy    io    Phoenician    ma  Sideruna 

ohaervationem  in  na\         .     I1    .  ind  in 

il.,.  s.u h.u  tei    he    •  e  iki  ol 

nd  uii  burnt  bib  k^ 
cutis   an  md  IP 

above  "i'inii  viis  a.o.      \  V11*- 

n.tle  from  Bab)  Ion  .i  momi  al 

servatiot  -    •    I  • 

astronomical   kn 
dians  roes  up  t'  a  still 

iri.   17-21\     1  ' 

nomy   ti  rerly  direction.     TUa 

Egyptian* 

qua  To  Ih 

a    is  eft  y    u'-.u    ri 

.o«ir» 
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'Herodotus,   ii.   4).      The    Egyptians    were    the 
teachers  of  the  Greeks. 

Some  portion  of  the  knowledge  which  prevailed 
on  the  subject  would  no  douht  penetrate  to  and  be- 
come the  inheritance  pf  the  Hebrews  ;  who  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  possessed  any  views  of  as- 
tronomy which  raised  their  knowledge  to  the  rank 
of  a  science,  or  made  it  approach  to  a  more  correct 
theory  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  than  that 
which  was  generally  held.  Nor,  if  the  Bible  is 
taken  as  the  witness,  do  the  ancient  Israelites  ap- 
pear to  have  had  extensive  knowledge  in  the 
matter.  They  possessed  such  an  acquaintance 
with  it  as  tilleis  of  the  ground  and  herdsmen 
might  be  expected  to  to: in  while  pursuing  their 
business,  having,  as  was  natural,  their  minds  di- 
rected to  those  regions  of  the  heavens  which  night 
after  night  brought  before  their  eyes  :  accordingly, 
the  peculiar  Oriental  names  of  the  constellations 
are  derived  from  circumstances  connected  with  a 
nomade  people.  A  peculiaiity  of  the  greatest  im- 
j  ortance  belongs  to  the  knowledge  which  the 
Israelites  display  of  the  heavens,  namely,  that  it 
is  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  religious  chaiacter; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  rind  in  any  other  writings, 
even  at  this  day,  so  much  pure  and  elevated  piety, 
in  connection  with  observations  on  the  starry  firma- 
ment, as  may  be  gathered  even  in  single  books  of 
the  Bible  (Amos  v.  8  ;   Psalm  xix.). 

As  early  as  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  the  minds 
of  pious  men  were  attracted  and  emaptuied  by 
the  splendour  of  the  skies  (Gen.  xxxvii.  9);  and 
imagery  borrowed  from  the  starry  world  soon  lixed 
itself  firmly  in  human  speech.  The  sun  and 
moon  weie  distinguished  from  other  heavenly 
Inxlies,  in  consequence  of  their  magnitude  and 
their  brilliancy,  as  being  the  lights  of  heaven  and 
earth  (Gen.  i.  16);  and  from  the  course  of  the 
moon  time  was  divided  into  parts,  or  months,  of 
which  the  oldest  form  of  the  year,  the  lunar,  was 
made  up.  Every  new  moon  was  greeted  with  re- 
ligious festivities.  While,  however,  the  sun  in  his 
power,  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  all 
the  stars  of  light  conspired  to  excite  devotion, 
their  influence  on  the  heaits  of  the  ancient  Is- 
raelites, who  were  happily  instructed  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  the  one  Jehovah,  the  sole 
Creator  of  the  world,  stopped  short  of  that  idola- 
trous feeling,  and  was  free  from  those  idolatrous 
practices  to  which,  among  nations  of  less  religious 
knowledge — and  especially  among  their  own 
neighbours,  the  Babylonians,  for  instance — it  is 
unhappily  known  to  have  led. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  the  composition  of  per- 
haps the  oldest  book  in  the  Bib!e,  namely,  that 
of  Job,  the  constellations  were  distinguished  'one 
from  another,  and  designated  by  peculiar  and  ap- 
propriate names  (Jon  ix.  t)  ;  xxxviii.  31).     In  the 

Bible  are  found,  1.  (TvTl)  the  morning  star,  the 
planet  \'nm>  (Isa.  xiv.  12:  Rev.  ii.  28);  2.  HDO 
(Job  ix.  9  ;  xxxviii.  35  ;  Amos  v.  8),  the  Pleiades  ; 

3.  7^D2,  Orion,  a  large  and  brilliant  constella- 
tion, which  stands  in  a  line  with  the  Pleiades.  The 
Orientals  seem  to  have  conceived  of  Orion  as  a 
nuge  giant  woo  had  waned  against  God,  and  as 
hound  in  chains  to  the  firmament  of  heaven  (Job 
xxxviii.  31)  ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  notion  is  the  foundation  of  the  history  of 
Nimro;!  (Gesen.  Comment.  ZU  Isaiah,  i.  457); 
i    ty  (Job  ix.  9),  the  Great  Bear,  which  has  still 


the  same  name  among  the  Arabians  (NieUih», 
b.  113'}.  In  the  common  version  No.  4  is  ren- 
dered •  Aicturus,"  No.  3  'Orion,1  and  No  2 
*  Pleiades."  See  Job  xxxviii.  32.  where  the  sons 
of  Aicturus  are  the  thiee  stars  in  the  tail  rf  the 
Bear,  which  stand  in  a  curved  line  to  the  left, 
o.  CHJ  (Job  xxvi.  13.  '  lie  crooked  serpent'), 
Draco,  between  the  Great  and  «;ie  Little  Beal  ; 
a  consnllahon  which  spreads  itself  in  windings 
acioss  the  heavens;  6.  AiSctkoupol  (Acts  xxviii. 
11),  Gemini,  or  the  Twins,  on  the  helt  of  the 
Zodiac,  which  is  mentioned  in  2  Rings  xxiii.  5, 
under  the  geneial  name  of  'the  planets  " — JTPTO  ; 
a  word  which  signifies  dwellings,  stations  in  which 
the  sun  fairies  in  his  apparent  couise  through  the 
heavens.  (Compare  Gen.  xxxvii.  0.)  The  entire 
body  of  the  stars  was  called  '  the  h.,st  of  heaven  ' 
DWrt  N3V  (Isa.  xl.  2fi  ;  Jer,  xxxiii.  22). 

No  trace  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a 
division  of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  planets,  lixei" 
stars,  and  comets;  but  in  Jude  13.  the  plnase 
'  wandering  stais  '  (atrrepes  -nXau^Tat)  is  em- 
ployed figuratively. 

After  the  Babylonish  exile,  the  Jews  were 
compelled,  even  for  the  sake  of  their  calendar,  to 
attend  at  least  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  which 
became  an  object  of  study,  and  delineations  were 
made  of  the  shapes  that  she  assumes  (Misc/ma 
rosch  hassh.  ii.  8). 

At  an  early  period  of  the  world  the  worship  of 
the  stars  arose  from  that  contemplation  of  them 
which  in  every  pait  of  the  globe,  and  particularly 
in  the  East,  has  been  found  a  source  of  deep  and 
tranquil  pleasure.  'Men  by  nature'  'deemed 
either  ihe  or  wind,  or  the  swift  air,  or  die  circle 
of  the  stars,  or  the  violent  water,  or  th°  lights  of 
heaven,  to  be  the  gods  which  govern  the  woild  ; 
'  with  whose  beauty  being  delighted,  th<ey  tool 
them  to  be  gods '  (Wisdom  xiii.  2).  Accord 
ingly,  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  of  tt* 
Chaldees,  Assyrians,  and  the  ancient  Arabian* 
was  nothing  else  than  star-worship,  although  in 
the  case  of  the  first  its  -origin  is  more  thickly 
veiled.  The  sun,  moon,  and  seven  plane's  (those, 
that  is,  of  the  iixed  stars  which  shine  with  especial 
brightness)  excited  most  attention,  and  won  the 
greatest  observance.  We  thus  rind  among  tiie 
Babylonians  Jupiter  (Belus,  13,  Isa.  lxv  11), 
Venus  ("0D,  Isa.  lxv.  1 1,  where  the  first  is  ren- 
dered in  the  common  version  '  that  troop,"  the 
second  *  that  number').  Both  these  were  consi- 
dered good  principles  Mercury,  honoured  as  the 
secretary  of  heavt n,  is  also  found  in  Isa.  vlvi.  I, 
'  Neb.)  stoopeth;1    Saturn    (JV3,  Amos  v.   26); 

Mars  (7i"U,  2  Kings  xvii.  30):  the  two  last 
weie  woi shipped  as  principles  of  evil.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  worship  was  formed  from  the  notions 
which  were  entertained  of  the  good  or  ill  which 
certain  stars  occasioned.  Astrology  found  its 
spheie  principally  in  stars  connected  with  the 
birth  of  individuals.  Thus  Herodotus  (ii.  82) 
states  that  among  the  Egyptians  every  day  was 
under  the  influence  of  some  god  (some  star),  and 
that  according  to  the  day  on  which  each  person 
was  horn,  so  would  be  the  events  he  would  meet 
with,  the  character  he  would  bear,  and  the  period 
of  his  death.  Astrology  concerned  itself  also  with 
the  determination  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days  :  so 
in  Job  iii.  3,  '  Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was 
bom;'   and  Gal.  iv.  10,   '  Ye   observe   days,   and 
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*ionrl  >,  and  times,  and  years.'  TV-"  Chahheans, 
who  studied  the  stars  a*  <i  very  early  period,  weie 
inncli  given  to  astrology,  and  weie  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  thai  pretended  science  (Isa.  \lvii.  13). 
In  Daniel  ii.  27;  v.  11,  *he  calculators  of  nati- 
vities 'pT3)  ar?  named.  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii. 
30,  31)  says  of  the  Chalr»<eaus,  '  They  assert  that 
the  greatest  attention  is  given  to  the  five  stais 
called  planets,  which  they  name  interpreters  ;  so 
called  hecause,  while  tiie  other  stais  have  a  fixed 
path,  they  alone,  by  forming  their  own  course, 
fiiow  what  things  will  come  to  pass,  thus  inter- 
ore'ring  to  men  the  will  of  the  gods;  for  to  those 
who  study  them  carefully  they  foretell' events, 
partly  by  their  rising,  partly  by  their  setting,  and 
;  '  .  >  by  their  colour.  Sometimes  they  show  heavy 
"  mils,  at  otheis  rains,  at  others  excess  of  heat. 
T  .e  appearance  of  comets,  eclipses  of  the  sun, 
earthquakes,  and,  in  general,  anything  extraordi- 
nary, lias  in  their  opinion  an  injurious  or  a  bene- 
ficial effect,  not  only  on  nations  and  countries, 
but  kings,  and  even  common  individuals  :  and 
they  consider  that  those  stars  contribute  very  much 
of  good  or  of  ill  in  relation  to  the  births  of  men  : 
and  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  these,  things, 
and  of  the  study  of  the  stais,  they  think  they  know 
accurately  the  events  that  befal  mortals.*  Comets 
were  for  t lie  most  part  considered  heralds  of  evil 
tidings  (Joseph.  I)e  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5.  3).  The  Ori- 
entals (if  the  present  day  hold  astrology  in  honour 
(Niebuhr,  p.'  120)  ;  and  stipendiary  astrologers 
form  a  part  of  their  court  (K'dmpfer,  Amae-ii. 
p.  57,  82).  On  the  subject  of  this  article  may 
be  consulted  Hammer,  Leber  die  Stcrnbilder  der 
A  ruber ;  Ideler,  Untersuchungen  i/ber  den  Ur~ 
sprung,  t$c  der  Stemamen,  Berlin,  1809;  also 
his  Unter.  iiber  die  Astron.  beobacht  der  Alten. 
Berlin,  IR06;  and  Weidler,  Hist.  Aslronom. 
\  iteb./7l4.— J.  R.  Ii. 

ATAD,  the  person  on  whose  threshing-floor  the 
.son-;  of  Jacob  and  the  Egyptians  who  accom- 
panied them  performed  their-  final  act  of  solemn 
mourning  for  Jacob  (Gen.  i..  11);  on  which  ac- 
count the  place  was  afterwards  called  Abel-Miz- 
i.iim.  'the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians.' 

ATAD.     [Thorn]. 

ATAROTH  (fl'hpjp.  Several  place*  of  this 
name  (which  means  crowns)  occur  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 1.  Ataroth-beth-J6ab,\x\  the  tribe  of  Judah 
I  Chi  on.  ii.  54).  2.  Atoroth,  on  the  borders  of 
Kuhraim  (.Josh.  xvi.  2.  7),  which  some  identify 
w i fh,  and  others  distinguish  from,  the  Ataroth- 

dar  of  the  same  tribe  mentioned  in  Josh.  xvi. 
.") ;  M'iii.  13.  3.  Ataroth,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  be- 
yon  '  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  34).  I.  Ato> 
roth-Shophan,  in  the  same  trilie  (Num.  xxxii.  33  , 
which  some  identify  with  ihe  preceding;  but  it 
appeais  moie  likely  that  the  addition  was  nied  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  Onomasticon,  s.  p.  Ataroth,  'Atu 
;i4  ntion  two  places  in  the  trilie  of  Benjamin  called 
Ataioth;    b  it   they    do  not  occur   in    Scripture. 

■  site  of  one  of   these  to  have  been 

discovered  by  Professor  Robinson  Bib.  /.'.  - 
laarche*,  ii.  314)  under  die  name , of  Atara. 
Another  place  of  (lie  came  name  he  found 

about  six   miles  N.  bj  \\    of   Betlvel,  which 

i  to  represent   the  Atarofflt  of  Kpbrairn  (J< 
xvi.  2.  7 \     It  ts  now  a  large  village  on  thsjaun- 
*»i»  of  a  high  hill  (Robinson,  iii.  I 
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ATBACH  (H3PK)   is  not  a  real  word,  but  a 
fictitious   cabbalistie   term,  denoting   by  its  very 
letters    the    mode   of    changing   one    word    intf 
another    by   a    peculiar   commutation    of  letters. 
The  system  on  which   it    is   founded   is   this:  as 
all   the   letters   have  a  numerical  value,  they  art 
divided  into  three  classes,  in  the  first  of  which 
every  pair  makes 'the  number  ten;  in  the  second, 
a  hundred ,-  and  in  the  third,  a  thousand. 
Thus  :  1"T,  Tji  l"Q.  DN,  every  pair  making  ten. 
D12,  JD,  DD,  5P,         „         a  hundred. 
On,  W,  Pp,  yp,        „        a  thousand 
Three  ittters  only  cannot  enter   into  any  of  these 
numerical  combinations,  it,  2,  and  %  '  The  first 
two  are  nevertheless  coupled   together ;   and   the 
last    is    suffered  to  stand   without   commutation. 
The  commutation   then   takes   place   I  etween   the 
two  letters  of  every  pair;  and   the  term  Atbaek 
thus  expresses  that  N  is  taken  for  D,  and  2  tot  n, 
and   conversely.     To    illustrate    its   application, 
the  obscure   word    {"00,    in    Pro  v.  xxix.  21,  may 
be    turned    by    Atbach    into     PHilD,    testimony 
Buxtorf,  De  Abbrvviaturis,  s.  v. 

Athbash  (C'linX)  is  a  similar  term  for  a 
somewhat  different  j  rinciple  of  commutation.  In 
this,  namely,  the  letters  are  also  mutually  inter- 
changed by  paiis;  but  every  pair  consists  of  a 
letter  from  each  end  of  the  alphabet,  in  regular 
•succession.  Thus,  as  the  technical  term  Athbash 
shows,  N  and  ]"|,  and  2  and  J?,  are  interchange- 
able; and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  seiies.  Bj 
writing  the  Hebrew  alphabet  twice  in  two  jaiallel 
lines,  but  the  second  time  in  an  inverse  order,  the 
two  letters  which  form  every  pair  will  come  to 
stand  in  a  perpendicular  line.  This  system  19 
also  remarkable  on  account  of  Jerome  having  so 
confidently  applied  it  to  the  won!  SheshaJt,  in 
Jer.  xxv.  26.  His  words  are,  '  Quomodo  Babel 
intelligatur  Sesach,  turn  magnopere  lahorahit  qui 
Hebncss  linguae  parvam  saltern  habuerit  scien- 
tiam.'  He  then  propounds  the  same  system  of 
commutation  as  that  called  Athbash  'without 
giving  it  that  name  however,  and  without  .in- 
ducing any  higher  authority  t'01  assuming  this 
mode  of  commutation,  than  the  fart  that  ii  was 
customary  to  learn  theGiet  k  al]  hal  et  Hisl  straight 
through,  and  then,  by  way  of  ensiuing  .■■•1  ra*< 
retention,  to  repeat  it  by  taking  a  letter  from  »\u  L 
end.  alternately),  and  makes  "'  »  he  tie  • 

as    /22-     (See    Rosenmullera   >.//.//•/.  ail   I«m: 

Hottinger    possessed    an    entiie    Pentu \- 

plained  on  the  principle  of  Athhasli 
J 'hi  to/,  p.  lob  . 

There  is  also  another  system  of  less  note, 

• 

A1.1t  \m  '  D2?N  .  which  is  only  a  modification  <' 
tl  »•  pieceding.  For,  in  it.  the  al]  liabet  is  di\ 
into  halves,  and  one  portion  placed  wei  t!  e  otbei 
in  the  natural  prder,  and  tlie  j  airs  are  fotmed  out 
of  those  letters  which  would  then  stand  i*i  a  low 
toj  tthei . 

Al  I    these  ■  •  elong   to   1I1  ,t  branch  ot 

the    Cabbala    which     i>    called     '    "\"  >"U- 

tation.t    J.  N 

ATKRG  \  I '1  "  |,    or   'Ai  » 

the     11. Hue     |>f    a     Syrifl 

19    in<  lit  11  h it  1 1     in 

Thai  temple  uppi  un,   by  ( 

|3,    In     hav  i-  lieen     >itliut<  1 1  'M. 

Her  worship  al*.»  .  imim- 
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bvce,  afterwards  called  Hierapolis)  according  to 
Pliny  (gist.  Not.  v.  1^). 

TLere  is  little  doubt  1  hit  Atevgatis  is  the  same 
divinity  as  Deiketo.  Besides  internal  evidences 
yf  identity]  Strabo  incidentally  cites  Ctesias  to 
that  effect  (xvi.  p.  1132);  and  Pliny  uses  1  lie 
terms  '  Prodigiosan  Atergatis,  Graecis  autem  Dei- 
ceto  dicta'  (1.  c).  We  read  that  Deiketo  was 
worshipped  in  Phoenicia  and  at  Ascalon  under 
the  form  of  a  w  nian  with  a  fish's  tail,  or  with  a 
woman's  foce  only  and  the  entiie  body  of  a  fish  ; 
that  fishes  were  sacred  to  her,  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants abstained  from  eating  them  in  honour  of 
her.  These  facts  are  found  in  Lucian  (De  Dea 
Syria,  xiv.),  and,  together  with  a  mythological 
account  of  their  origin,  in  Diouoms  (ii.  4).  Fur- 
ther, by  combining  the  p  is-;age  in  Diodorus  witli 
Herodotus  (i.'l05),  we  may  legitimately  conclude 
that  the  Deiketo  of  the  former  is  the  Venus  Urania 
of  the  latter.  Atergaris  is  thus  a  name  under 
which  they  worshipped  same  modification  of  the 
same  power  which  was  adored  under  that  of  Ash- 
toreth.  That  the  'Arep-yareiou  of  2  Mace.  xii.  26 
was  at  Ashteroth-Kiwuaim.  shows  also  an  imme- 
diate connection  with  Asiitoreth.  Whether,  like 
tlie  latter,  she  bore  any  particular  relation  to  the 
moon,  or  to  the  planet  Venus,  is  not  evident. 
Macrobius  makes  Adargatis  to  be  the  earth 
(which  as  a  symbol  is  analogous  to  the  moon), 
and  says  that  her  image  was  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  sun  by  rays  '  sursum  version  inclinatis, 
monstrando  radiorurn  vi  superne  missorum  enasci 
qua?cunque  terra  progeuerat"  (Satur/ial.  i.  23). 
Creuzer  maintains  that  those  representations  of 
this  goddess  which  contain  parts  oi'  a  fish  aie  tlie 
most  ancient;  and  endeavours  to  reconcile 
Strabo's  statement  that  the  Syrian  goddess  of 
Hierapolis  was  Atergatis,  with  Lucian's  express 
notice  that  the  former  was  represented  under  the 
form  of  an  entire  woman,  by  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  forms  of  dilierent  periods  (Symbo/i/c,  ii. 
68).  Tins  fish-form  shows  that  Atergatis  bears 
some  relation,  perhaps  that  of  a  female  counter- 
part, to  Dauon. 


No  satisfactory  etymology  of  tlie  word  has  been 
discovered.  That  which  assumes  that  Atergatis  is 
2"7  "ViN  addir  dag,  i.  e.  magnificent  fish,  which 
lias  often  been  adopted  from  the  time  of  Selden 
down  to  the  present  day,  cannot  lie  taken  exactly  in 
that  sense.  The  syntax  of  the  language  requires,  as 
Michael  is  has  already  objected  to  this  etymology 
(Orient.  Biblioth.  vi.97),  that  an  adjective  placed, 
before  its  subject  in  this  manner  must  be  the  pre- 
dicate of  a  proposition.  The  words  therefore 
would  mean  '  die  fish  is  magnificent '  (Ewald's 
Hebr.  Gram.  §  554).  Michaelis  himself,  as  he 
found  thai  the  Syriac  name  of  some  idol  of 
Ilatan  was  Xnyin,  which  might  mean  aperture, 
asserts  that  that  is  the  Syriac  form  of  Deiketo,  and 
brings  it  into  connection  with  tiie  great  fissure  in 
the  earth,  mentioned  in  Lucian  (1.  c.  xiii.),  which 
•wallowed  up  the  waters  of  the  Hood  (see  his  edi- 
u'.\j  of  Castell's  Lex.  Syr.  p.  975).  On  die 
c.tter  hand,   Gejenius  ('j'hesaur.  *"h  voce   -131 ') 


prefers     consideiing    Deiketo     tc  be    tne   SvriM 

Nn'-n,    for   NJin  >// ,   and    it  is   certain   tin* 

sucli  an    intrusion  of  the  Resh  is  not  uncommon 
in  Aramaic. —  J.JN. 

ATHALIAH  (irbroV  or  ^"T^  whom  Je- 
hor-ih  remembered ;  Sept.  ToQoK'ia).  daughter  of 
Ahab.,  king  of  Israel,  doubt  los>  b\  his  idolatrous 
wife  Jezebel.  S.'ie  is  a'so  called  the  daughter  of 
O.nri  (2  Chron.  xxii.  2),  who  was  the  father  of 
Ahab:  but  by  a  comparison  c(  texts  it  would 
appear  that,  she  is  so  called  only  as  l»eing  his 
grand-daughter.  Athaiiah  became  the  wife  of 
Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshapbat,  king  of  Judah. 
This  mairiage  may  fairly  be  considered  the  act 
of  tlie  parents  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  stains 
upon  the  charactei  of  the  good  Jehoshapbat  that 
he  was  so  ready,  if  not  anxious,  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  idolatrous  house  of  Ahab.  Had  lie 
not  married  the  heir  of  ids  crown  to  Adialiah, 
many  evils  and  much  bloodshed  might  have 
been  spared  to  the  royal  family  and  to  the  king- 
dom. When  Jehoram  came  to  the  crown,  he,  as 
might  be  expected,  ■  walked  in  the  ways  of  tlie 
house  of  Ahab,'  which  the  sacred  writer  obviously 
attributes  to  this  marriage,  by  adding,  'for  lit 
had  the  daughter  of  Ahab  to  wife'  (2  Chron. 
xxi.  6).  This  king  dieil  B.C.  885,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  youngest  son  Aliaziah.  who  reigned 
but  one  year,  and  whose  death  arose  frqm  his 
being,  by  blood  and  by  circumstances,  involved 
in  the  doom  of  Allan's  house  [Ahaziah].  Before 
this  Athaiiah  had  acquired  much  influence  in 
public  alfairs,  and  ha  I  used  that  influence  for 
evil  ;  and  when  the  tidings  of  her  son  s  untimely 
death  reached  Jerusalem,  she  resolved  to  seat  her- 
self upon  the  throne  of  David,  at  whatever  cost. 
To  this  end  she  caused  all  the  male  branches  of 
the  royal  family  to  be  massacred  (2  jftings  xi.  1  : 
and  by  thus  shedding  the  blood  ot  lier  own  grand- 
children, she  undesignedly  became  the  instru- 
ment of  giving  completion  to  the  doom 'on  her 
father's  house,  which  Jehu  had  partially  accom- 
plished, is. c.  8^1.  One  infant  son  of  Aliaziah. 
however,  was  saved  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba,  wife 
of  the  high-priest  Jehoiada.  and  was  concealed 
within  the  walls  of  the  temple,  and  there  brought 
up  so  secretly  that  his  existence  was  unsuspected 
by  Athaiiah.  lint  in  the  seventh  year^B.c.  87*) 
of  her  blood-stained  and  evil  leign,  the  .sounds  of 
unwonted  commotion  and  exulting  shouts  within 
the  Temple  courts  drew  her  thither,  where  she 
beheld  the  young  Joash  standing  as  a  crowned 
king  by  the  pillar  of  inauguration,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  sovereign  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
assembled  multitude.  Her  cries  of  'Treason!' 
failed  to  excite  any  movement  in  her  favour, 
and  Jehoiada,  the  high-priest,  who  had  organized 
this  bold  and  successful  attempt,  without  allow- 
ing time  for  pause,  ordered  the  Levitical  guards  m 
remove  her  from  the  sacred  precincts  to  instant 
death  (2  Kings  xi. ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  6  ;  xxii.  10-12; 
xxiii.). 

ATHENS.  This  celebrated  city,  as  the  birth- 
place of  Plato,  and  through  him  so  widely  in- 
fluential on  Judaism  and  Christianity,  deserves 
something  else  than  a  geographical  notice  here. 
We  shall  briefly  allude  to  the  stages  of  her  history 
and  remark  on  some  of  the  causes  of  her  pre-eminen' 
greatness  in  arms,  aits,  and  intellectual  subtlety. 

The  earlier  and  more  obscure  period  of  die  G** 


ATHENS. 

ctan  province  named  Attica  reaches  down  nearly 
to  Uw  rinal  establishment  of  democracy  in  it.  Yet 
#e  know  enough  to  see  that  the  foundations  of  her 
greatness  were  then  alieady  laid.  Even  the  un- 
fertile soii  and  dry  atmosphere  of  Attica,  in  con- 
nection with  the  slender  appetite  of  the  people, 
have  bt^j  thought  as  favourable  to  their  mental 
development,  as  the  fertility  of  the  neighbouring 
KrM!;a  was  injurious  to  its  voracious  inhabitants. 
Toe  bartenness  of  the  soil,  moreover,  prevented 
invaders  from  coveting  it ;  so  that  through  a  course 
"i  ages  the  population  remained  unchanged,  and 
a  mom!  union  grew  up  between  the  several  dis- 
tricts. To  a  king  named  Theseus  (whose  deeds 
are  too  much  mixed  With  fable  to  he  narrated  as 
history)  is  ascribed  the  credit  of  uniting  all  the 
country-towns  of  Attica  into  a  single  state,  the 
otpiral  of  which  was  Athens  This  is  the  first 
lelitkal    event   that  we  can  trust  as   historical, 
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although    its   date   and   circumstances  are  by  :,„ 
means  tiee  Irom  obscurity. 

The  population  of  this  province  was  various^-, 
ca  led  Pelasgian,  Achaian,  and  Ionian,  and  mo- 
nab  ly  coiTesi«mds  most    nearly  to  what  was  after- 
wards called  ,4v>li,m   ;P,ichard,   Pints.   H>st   of 
Man,  in.  p.  191).  Tfiefirst  name carries the m^ 
back  to  an  extremely  piimitive  period.   When  the 
Dorians,  another  tril.e  of  Greeks  of  very  different 
temperament;  invaded  and  occupied  the  soutliern 
peninsula,   gieat    numliera  of   its  Achaian  inha- 
bitants took  refuge  in  Attica.     Shortly  after,  the 
Donans  were  repulsed  in  an  inroad  against  \trW< 
an  event  which  has  transmitted  to  legendary  re- 
nown  the  name  of  King  Codius;   and   thence- 
forward Athens  was  looked  upon  as  die  hulwark 
of  the  Ionian  tribes  against  the  barbarous  Dorians 
Overloaded  with   population.  Attica  now  poured 
forth  colonies  into  Asia  ;  some  of  which,  as  Mi- 


V , 


ictus,  soon  rose  to  great  eminence,  and  sent  out 
numerous  colon  ;c>  themselves;  so  that  Athens  was 
reverenced  as  a  mother  of  nations,  by  powerful 
children  scatter c  !  along  the  western  and  northern 
rfKHt^  of  Anatolia. 

Dun  |  isolated  priesthoods  and 

elective  kings  in  the  earliest  times  of  Attica;  these 
,,!,v-  hlally  gave  way  to  an  aristocracy, 

which  in  if  years  established  themselves 

'-    a    hereditary   luling   caste.      Bui   a  country 
■    nniava  ;e<l  '     and    such    n  u   tl  ,:r   IwastJ 
eonld  n..t  fail  t<»  inn  ease  in  wealth  and  numl  ■ 
and  after  two  or  fhiee  centuries,  while  the  highest 
"ommoni  I    on    die    noble*,    the    lowest 

l*i  ime  overwhelmed    with   debt      The  disorders 
«l  by  tlie  strife  ..j"  th<-  former  were  rainly 

n.tifutlons    of   Draco'; 

t:"'  -  ''■  •  •  -  of  tl  ••  lattei  wera  ended,  and  the 
*■  ■"  di  ..I  up,  by  tl  e  enactments 

H         oith  the  Athenians  revered 
ton  of  i  Mindworl  of  ;h<  i 

•Hols  civil   jH.litv,  ye»  th-\  ret  i  net]  l>y  I  he      i 
M  them    r'.<     /  .        .      tu-r^oi      in 


many  matters  pertaining  to  religion.     The  dale 
of  Solon's  reforms  was  prohablj  b  c.  5W4. 

T!ie   usurpation   of   Pisistratna   and    his   salts 
made  a   \  artial  bre..o!    in   the  en, 
upon  their  expul-  -     ,     Wr,« 

ene<  ted  by  (  .  ad  of  t!  .•  noble  hi 

of  the  Alcmsww     .         .    50f  .  almost    in    the 
same  yeai    in    i  h  ch  Taiquin  i 
Rome.      An  ,,f    t\l0 

Attn-  fril  amed,  which  ,  ■ 

lemained  of  fhe  |  owei  of  I 
and  established  .n\\  n;  t:  »•  fieemen  a 
in  fact, .  nii  un.    ()'.:    •  ■ 

all  I  ■        I  u  iih  *h 

of  Athens    i-  .!".■<  iuti 
which  -  Ldi  nlj  i  ould  i 

nent,  there  can  be  no  dihVuhy  in 

ted. 

^  '■'  v  •  \Titk 

.  - -fol 

l  raver)    of    \    •  itfr  1    i 

and 

'"  '  As 
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long  as  Persia  was  to  lie  feared,  Athens  was  loved  ; 
but  alter  tasting  the  s.veets  of  power,  her  sway 
degenerate!  into -a  despotism,  and  created  at 
length,  in  the  war  called  the  Peloponnesian,  a 
coalition  of  all  Dorian  and  /Eolian  Gieece  against 
her  (b.c.  131)  In  spittfof  a  fara-l  pestilence  and 
the  revolt  of  her  loriian  subjects, the  naval  skill  of 
Athenian  seamen  and  the  enterprise  of  Athenian 
commanders  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the 
hostile  confederacy  ;  and  when  Athens  at  last 
fell  (no.  101),  she  fell- by  the  effects  of  internal 
sedition  more  truly  than  by  Spartan  lances  or 
Persian  gold,  or  even  hy  her  own  rash  and  over- 
grasping  ambition.  The  demoralizing  effects  of 
this  war  on  all  Greece  wei--  infinitely  the  worst 
result  of  it,  and  they  were  transmitted  to  succeed- 
ing, generations.  It  was  substantially  a  civil  war 
in  every  province;  and.  as  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica  were  every  summer  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  the  ie.w  fortresses  they  possessed,  or  in  Athens 
itself,  the  simple  countrymen  became  transformed 
into  a  hungry  and  profligate  town  rabble. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Ionians  loved  the 
lyre  and  the  song,  and  the  hymns  of  poets  formed 
the  staple  of  Athenian  education.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Solon  admitted  and  demanded  in  the 
people  a  great  knowledge  of  law,  with  a  large 
share  in  its  daily  administration.  Thus  the  acute- 
nessof  trie  lawyer  was  grafted  on  the  imagination 
of  the  pcef.  Tnese  are  the  two  intellectual  elements 
out  of  which  Athenian  wisdom  was  developed ; 
but  it  was  stimulated  and  enriched  by  extended 
political  action  a.nd  political  experience.  History 
and  Philosophy,  as  the  words  are  understood  in 
modern  Europe,  had  their  birth  in  Athens  about 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Then  first, 
also,  the  Oratory  of  the  bar  and  of  the  popular 
assembly  was  systematically  cultivated,  and  the 
elements  of  mathematical  science  were  admitted 
into  the  education  of  an  accomplished  man. 
This  was  the  period  of  the  youth  of  Plato,  whose 
philosophy  was  destined  to  leave  so  deep  an  im- 
press on  the  Jewish  and  Christian'  schools  of 
Alexandria.  Its  great  effort  was  to  unite  the  con- 
templative mysticism  of  Eastern  sages  with  the 
accurate  science  of  Greece  ;  to  combine,  in  short, 
the  two  qualities — intellectual  and  moral,  argu- 
mentative and  spiritual — into  a  single  harmo- 
nious whole:  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
of  the  success  which  attended  the  experiment,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  so  magnificent  an  aim 
attracted  the  desires  an'd  riveted  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  and  contemplative  minds  for  ages 
afterwards. 

In  tiie  imitative  arts  of  Sculpture  and  Paint- 
ing, as  well  as  in  Architecture,  it  need  hardly  be 
•aid  that  Athens  carried  off  the  palm  in  Greece : 
yet,  in  all  these,  the  Asiatic  colonies  vied  with 
lier.  Miletus  took  the  star!  of  her  in  literary  com- 
position ;  and,  under  slight  conceivable  changes, 
might  have  become  the  Athens  of  the  world. 
But  all  details  on  these  subjects  would  be  here  out 
;vf  place. 

That  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  war  never 
recovered  th<*  political  place  which  she  previously 
held,  -;an  excite  no  surprise — that  she  rose  so  high 
toward  it  was  truly  wonderful.  Sparta  and  Thebes, 
which  successively  aspired  to  the'  leadership  '  of 
Greece,  abused  their  power  as  flagrantly  as  Athens 
nad  doii".  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  coarsely. 
The  never  i  ruling  -abalsjthe  treaties  made  and  vio- 


lated, the  coalitions  and  breaches,  the  alliances  aiht 
wars,  recurring  every  few  year-,  destroyed  all  mu- 
tual confidence,  and  all  possibility  of  again  unit- 
ing Greece  in  any  permanent  form  of  independ- 
ence; and,  in  consequence,  the  whole  country  was 
soon  swallowed  up  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia. 
With  the  loss  of  civil  liberty,  Athens  lost  her  ge- 
nius, her  manly  mind,  and  whatever  remained  ot 
her  virtue  :  she  long  continued  to  produce  talents, 
which  were  too  often  made  tools  of  iniquity,  pan- 
ders to  power,  and  petty  artiiiceis  of  false  philo- 
sophy. 

A  Christian  church  existed  in  Athens  soon  after 
the  apostolic  times:  but  as  the  city  had  no  po- 
litical importance,  the  church  never  assumed  any 
eminent  position. —  F.  \Y.  N, 

ATONEMENT.  The  Greek  word  is  Karak- 
Aay-f],  translated,  Rom.  v.  11.  atonement,  but  in 
other  places,  reconciliation  (See  Rom.  xi.  15;  '1 
Cor.  v.  1^,  19).  In  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  in 
the  canons  of  Councils,  KaraAXayr]  is  employed 
to  signify  the  reconciliation  of  offenders,  to  ihe 
Church  after  a  due  course  of  penitence.  Of  this 
there  are  said  to  have  been  two  kinds  :  the  one 
consisting  merely  in  the  remission  of  punishment; 
the  other,  in  tlie  restoration  of  the  penitent  to  ail 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  communion.  For  the 
doctiine  of  Atonement,  see  articles  Sacrifice, 
Redemption. — H.  S. 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF  (T-1B3  D'l\  dag 
of  pardon,  Lev .  xxiii  27:  xxv.  9).  In  the  Tal- 
mud this  day  is  called  ?"\1^  IV3JJFI,  great  fast- 
ing, or  mciely  NftV.  the  day;  a  circumstance 
which  has  suggested  to  some  commentators  the  no- 
tion that  by  r,/j.tpz  (Heb.  vii.  27  J  the  apostle  in- 
tended this  atonement  dag.  Though  peihaps  ori- 
ginally meant  a.s  atempoiaiy  day  of  expiation  for 
the  sin  of  the  golden  calf  (as  some,  would  infer  from 
Exod.  xxxiii.),  yet  it  was  permanently  instituted 
by  Moses  as  a  day  of  atonement  Ibr  sins  in 
general;  and  this  day  —  the  lOfh  of  Tishjj  'our 
September) — is  indeed  the  only  fast  o; darned  by 
Moses,  though  the  later  .le.vs.  in  '"ommemorarion 
of  some  disastrous  events, 'es.:e  daily  those  which 
occurred  at  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  two 
temples,  instituted  a  few  more  fast  daysj  wine;;  they, 
observed  with  scarcely  less  rigour  and  stiictness 
than  the  one  ordained  by  Mose-  for  the  purpose 
of  general  absolution.  This  great  fast,  like  all 
others  among  the  Jews,  commenced  at  sunset  of 
the  previous  day,  and  lasted  twenty-four  hours, 
that  is,  from  sunset  to  sunset,  or,  as  the  Rabbins, 
will  have  it,  until  tlnee  stars  were  visible  in  the 
horizon.  The  ceremonies  observed  on  this  occa- 
sion are  minutely  described  in  Leviticus  xvi.,  and 
were  of  a  very  laborious  character,  especially  for 
the  high-priest,  who  had  to  prepare  himself  during 
the  previous  seven  days  in  nearly  solitary  confine- 
ment for  the  peculiar  services  that  awaited  him. 
and  abstain  dining  that  period  from  all  that  .  -;M 
render  him  unclean,  or  disturb  his  devotions.  The 
most  remarkable  ceremony  of  the  day  vras  the 
entrance  of  the  high-priest  into  the  Sanctuary, 
a  thing  not  allowed  on  any  other  day,  ami  to 
which  Paul  alludes,  Heb.  ix.  7.  According  '-: 
the    Talmud    {Tract.    KDV)     and     Maimoni 

(Dnisan  DV  m^n,  chap,  iv.),  the  entrance 
bf  the  high-piiesl  into  the  Sanctuary  took  place 
four  diff'eient  times.       The  liist  time  he  was   y>io- 
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tided  with  the  golden  censer  and  the  vessel  filled 
Willi  incense,  when,  after  having  entered,  he  placed 
the  former  between  the  two  poles  of  the  Tabernacle, 
and  put  the  incense  upon  the  coals.  This  done, 
iie  went  out  (according  to  the  Talmud,  ibid., 
backwards,  so  as  riot  to  turn  his  back  on  the 
Sanctuary).  At  his  second  entrance,  he  took  with 
him  the  hlood  of  the  bullock  which  he  had  offered 
in  expiation  for  his  own  sins  and  those  of  the  other 
priests,  placed  himself  between  the  poles  of  the 
Tabernacle,  dipped  his  linger  in  the  blood,  and 
sprinkled  it  seven  times  below  and  once  above 
the  mercy-seat.  This  done,  he  left  the  bason 
with  the  blood  behind,  and  withdrew  again.  The 
third  time,  he  entered  with  the  blood  of  the  ram 
which  he  had  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  nation, 
with  which  lie  sprinkled  towards  the  veil  of  the 
Tabernacle  eight  times;  and  having  mixed  it 
with  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  he  sprinkled 
again  towards  the  hams  of  the  altar  of  incense 
se.en  times,  and  once  above  it  towards  the  east, 
after  which  he  poured  out  the  whole  on  the  floor 
of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  having  again  left 
Hie  Sanctuary,  and  taken  with  him  the  basons 
of  blood.  The  fourth  time,' he  entered,  merely  to 
fetch  back  the  censer  and  vessel  of  incense;  and 
having  returned,  lie  washed  his  hands  and  per- 
formed the  other  ceremonies  of  the  day. 

That  the  high-priest  enteied  moie  than  once 
:nto  the  Sanctuary  during  this  solemnity  is  cer- 
ta  nly  clear  from  the  various  iite>  which  he  had  to 
pei form  there, as  described  in  Lev.  xvi.  12,  14,  15. 
Nor  does  the  assertion  of  the  Talmud  contradict 
lieb.  ix.  7,  where  the  Apostle  tells  us  that  the  high- 
pi  iest  had  entered  only  onveun  that  day,  since  the 
expression,  ana£  rod  ti/taurov,  may  lefer  to  the 
one  day  in  the  year  when  such  a  service  alone 
look  place. 

The  other  duties  of  the  high-priest  on  that   day 
consisted  in  frequent  washings,  changing  his  clothes, 
lighting  the   lamps,  binning  incense,  &c.  ;    which 
it  ions  commenced  soon  after  midnight  of  the 
10th  of  the  seven   month   (Tishri).      The   cere- 
monies of  worship  peculiar  to  this  day  alone  (be - 
•idea  those  which   were  common  to   it   with  all 
ether  days)   were:   I.  That  the  high-priest,  in  his 
pontifical  dress,  confessed  his  own  sins  and  those  of 
his  family,  for  the  expiation  of  which  he  offered  a 
bullock,  on    which    he   laid   them;    2.    That    two 
weie  sel  aside,  one  of  which  was  by  lot  sacri- 
ficed to  Jehovah,  while   the  other  (Azazel),  which 
determined  by  lot   to  be  «et   at    liberty,  was 
to  the  desert  burdened  with   the  sins  of  the 
le  (Lev.  xvi  ).     According  to  the  Talmud, 
both  goats  ike  in  colour,  stature,  and 

Rgl     at    the  time  of  their  being   set   aside  for  the 
[mrposes  of  that    day).     For  the  peculiar  cere- 
monies of   the   day,    as    regards    the  sacrifl 
-  rfnkling  of  the  blond,  smoking  the  incense,  v 

Maimoi  DHIDDH  DV  mi3J/  (War* 

thip  of  the  Day  of  Atonement),  ami  J).  Danzen's 
two  2  Hone  Pi  nfytcis  Max- 

i?ni  in  Adyk   Aitmnrsario. 

On  this  <lay  also  tlie  high-priest  gave  hi>  ble   - 
in.,'  to  the  it  hole  nati  >ii  •,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
was    spent    ;ii    prayers   and    other  works  of 
pte  mce. 

( it  the  numerous  meanin  p  u  -    ned  to  the  word 
oKiy  (Azazel  ,  \>e  should  lie  inclined  to  prefer 

.    N   lich  lender  it  ex 
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^JA  (to  remove).  7TKTJJ  would  then  be  equi. 
valent  V   Qy^Z  (solitude,  desert)  ;  since  we  find 

a  'similar  form  in  m^'I^TI  from  TiTl.  In  the 
Talmud  also  (Mts/>na,  tit.  Yomah,  iv.  2)  this 
scape-goat  goes  by  the  name  of  TOTWSXy  Tj/t?, 
the  removed  or  seftt-ojf  goat,  though  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  is  meant  as  a  translation  of  the  word 
Azazel,  or  is  meiely  an  epithet  derived  from  one 
of  the  destinations  of  the  goat  (V.  Cli.  Hermamen, 
Observed,  de  nomine  Azazel,  1*33). 

Among  the  present  orthodox  Jews,  for  the  scape- 
goat of  old  a  cock  -eems  to  have  been  substituted, 
which  they  call  i"l"r£2  (pardon,  atonement);  and 
which,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  Atonement,  they 
turn  three  times  round  their  head,  each  time  su- 
ing (in  Hebiew)  that  the  cork  is  to  he  sacrificed 
instead  of  them,  after  which  it  is  slaughteied  and 
eaten.  Towards  evening  of  the  9th  of  Tishri,  and 
before  they  take  the  last,  meal  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  they  repair  to  the  synagogue,  and 
each  inflicts  uj>on  his  neighbour  thiity-nine  blows 
with  a  piece  of  leather:  this   infliction    is   called 

JTG7D,  in  expiation  of  those  sins  which  are  pu- 
nished by  the  law  of  Mose-.  with  flogging.  Most 
of  the  Jews  on  that  day  (of  atonement)  wear  a 
white  gown— the  same  shrouds  in  which  they  are 
buried  ;  while  all  of  them  aie  obliged  to  stand  the 
whole  day  without  shoes,' or  e^en  slippers.  For 
many  more  ceremonies  observed  among  the  pre- 
sent Jews  on  the  day  of  Atonement,  -ee  B.  Picard, 
Ceremonies  et  Coutumes  Religieueee,  8jc.  t.  i. 
c.  6,  )>.  18.— E.  M. 

ATTALEIA  ( 'ArrsiXcMt),   a  maritime  city  of 
Pamphylia,   in   Asia  Minor,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Catafl hactes.      It  derived  its  name  from 
its  founder,  Attalus  Philadelphus,  king  of  i 
gamos  (Straho.  xiv.  p.  6b7  .      1'  by 

Paul  and  Bamai  as,  a.u.  15  A.cts  ■/  .  23  It 
still    exists  r.nder  the  nam'-  of  and  ex- 

tensive   and    important    ru  1  i i > •    formci 

consequence  of  the  c  '  M  >>■"■ 

p.  19 
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plication,  and  respect,  are  veiVnum<  From' 

these  we  ham  enough  to  pen  eii 
of  die  Hebiewa  in  this  respect  were  very  nearly,  ;f 
not  altogether,  the  sami  e  which  are   still 

practised    in  the  Bast,  and   which   tl  - 
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worship  they  assumed  the  position  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  modes  of  doing  homage  or  showing 
respect,  seemed  to  them  the  most  suitable  to  their 
nresent  feelings  or  objects.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  some  form  of  kneeling  was  most 
usual  in  private  devotions. 

Standing  in  public  prayer  is  still  the  practice 
of  the  Jews.  This  posture  was  adopted  from  the 
synagogue  by  the  primitive  Christians;  and  is  still 
maintained  by  the  Oriental  Churches.  This  ap- 
pears, hum  their  monuments,  to  have  been  the  cus- 
tom also  among  the  ancient  Persians  and  Egyp- 
tian?, although  the  latter  certainly  sometimes 
kneeled  before  their  gods.  In  the  Moslem  worship, 
f.jur  of  the  nine  positions  (1,  2,  4,  8)  are  standing 
oties  ;  and  that  posture  which  is  repeated  in  three 
out  of  tliese  four  (2,  4,  8),  may  be  pointed  out  as 
:he  proper  Oriental  posture  of  reverential  stand- 
in  r,  with  folded  hands.  It  is  the  posture  in  which 
ueople  stand  before  kings  and  great  men. 

While  in  this  attitude  of  worship,  the  hands  were 
s  inietimes  stretched  forth  towards  heaven  in  suppli- 
cation or  invocation*'  1  Kings  viii.  22  ;  2  Chron.  vi. 
I  2,  29  ;  Isa.  i.  15).  Tins  was  perhaps  not  so  much 
the  on  volitional  posture  ( 1 ;  in  the  Moslem  series,  as 
tij<'  more  natural  posture  of  standing  adoration 
with  outspread  hands,  which  we  observe  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments.   The  uplifting  of  one  hand 


(♦he  right)  only  in  taking  an  oath  was  so  common, 
diat  to  say,  '  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand,1  was 
equivalent  to  '1  have  sworn'1  (Gen.  xiv.  22,; 
romp.   xli.  11:  Dent,  xxxii.  40).     This  posture 


vra*  ,ii*o  common  among  other  ancient  nations; 
aati  we  find  examples  of  it  in  the  sculptures  of 
Hernia  (fig.  1     and  Rome  (fig.  2). 

K.NK.hiaNu  is  very  often  described  as  a  posture 
t£  frOnuip  (1   Kings  viii.  54  j   E/ra    ix.  5;  Dan. 


vi.  10;  2  Chron.  vi.  !3;  camp.  1  Kings  xix.  18; 
Luke  xxii.  41;  Acts  vii.  60).  This  is  still  as 
Oriental  custom,  and  thiee  forms  of  it  occur  (•'), 
6,  9)  in  the  Moslem  devotions.  It  was  .also  in 
use,  although  not  very  frequent,  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians ;  who  likewise,  as  well  as  th< 
Hebrews  (Exod.  xxxiv.  IS;  2  Chron.  xxix.  29; 
Isa.  i.  15)  sometimes  prostrated  themselves  u|K»i 
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the  ground.  The  usual  mode  of  prostration 
among  the  Hebrews  by  which  they  expressed  the 
must  intense  humiliation,  was  by  I  "ringing  net 
only    the    body   but    the    head    to   the    ground 


The  ordinary  mode  of  prostration  at  the  present 
time,  and  probably  anciently,  is  that  shown  in  one 
of  the  postures  of  Moslem  worship  (5),  in  which 
the  body  is  not  thrown  Hat  upon  the  ground, 
but  rests  upon  the  knees,  arms,  and  head,  hi 
order  to  express  devotion,  sorrow,  compunction  or 
humiliation,  the  Israelites  thiew  dust  upon  their 
heads  (Josh.  vii.  6;  Job  ii.  12:  Lrm.  ii.  J0*f 
Ezek.  xxiv.  7:  Rev.  xviii.  19),  as  was  done  alsw 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  is  still  done  by 
the  modern  Orientals.  Under  similar  circum- 
stances it  was  usual  to  smite  the  hi  east  (Luke 
xviii.  13).  This  was  also  a  practice  among  "he 
Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  So),  and  the  monuments  it 


Thpl>es  exhibit  persons  engaged   in  this  act  vvhi.V 
they  kneel  upon  one  knee. 
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In  1  Chron.  xvii.  1G  wo  are  told  that  'David 
>he  king  came  and  sat  before  the  Lord,"  and  in 
that  posture  gave  utterance  to  eloquent  prayer,  or 
rather  thanksgiving,  which  the  sequel  of  the  chap- 
ter contains.  Those  unacquainted  with  Eastern 
milliners  are  surprised  at  this.  But  there  is  u 
mode  of  sitting  in  the  East  which  is  highly  re- 
spectful and  even  reverential.  It  is  that  which 
pccurs  in  the  Moslem  forms  of  worship  (9).  The 
person  first  kneels,  and  then  sits  hack  upon  his 
heels.  Attention  is  also  paid  to  the  position  of 
the  hands,  which  they  cross,  fold,  or  hide  in  the 
opposite  sleeves.  The  variety  of  this  formal  sitting 
which  the   following  figure  represents  is  highly 
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rrcpeclful.  The  prophet  Elijah  must  have  been 
in  tins  or  some  other  similar  posture  when  he  in- 
clined himself  so  much  forward  in  prayer  that  his 
head  almost  touched  his  knees  (1  Kings  xviii. 
42). 

Srppi.iCATioN,  when  .addressed  externally  to 
man,  cannot  possibly  he  exhibited  in  any  other 
forms  than  those  which  are  used  in  supplica- 
tion to  God.  Uplifted  hands,  kneeling,  prostra- 
tion, are   common    to   both.     On   the  Egyptian 


mfrtr.vments,  suppliant  captives,  of  different  na- 
tions, an-  represented  as  kneeling  or  standing 
with  outspread  hands.  This  also  occurs  in  the 
sculpture*,  of  ancient  Persia  (Persepolis).  The 
firsl  of  die  Egyptian  figures  is  of  peculiar  in- 
terest,'as  representing  ai  inhabitant  of  Lebanon. 
Prostration^  ox  falling  at  the  feet  of  a  person,  is 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  an  act  of  suppli- 
cation or  of  reverence,  or  of  both  CI  Sam.  xxv.  21; 
2  Kin/-  iv.  37;  Estll.  viii.  .'3  ;  Matt,  xviii.  '20; 
xxviii.  '.):  Mark  v.  22;  Luke  viii.  11 ;  John  xi.  32; 
\.  2">  .  In  the  instance  last  referred  to,  where 
Cornelius  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Peter,  it  may 

be  asked  why  the  apUStle    forbade,    an    act   which 
Was  not  DTUUUul  among  his  own   people,  alleging 

rl,  ;!„.  reason—']  myself  also  am  a  man;1     The 

per  is,  that  among  the  Romans,  prostration  was 

y  an  act  of  adoration,  rendered  only  to 

the  gods,  and  therefore  it  had   in  'lini  e  signifl- 

C  tnce  which  it  would  not  have  hud  in  an  ( ). iental 

(Kmiiidi  1,  ad  Act.  \.  2<;\     Ibis  custum 

■  '  »:  iental s ;  but,  as  an  act 
el'  reverence  merely,  it  is  seldom  shown  except  to 
kiii  -  \ e  of  alarm  or  supplicatu  n,  it 

•I,-  frequent. 

Struct  mcs    in    thifl    posture,  oi    with    the    luiees 


bent  as  hefiae  indicated,  the  Orientals  bring  their 
forehead  to  the  ground,  and  before  resuming  an 
erect  position  either  kiss  the  eaith,  or  the  .'Vet,  or 
horder  of  the  garment  of  the  king  or  prince  tie- 
fore    whom    they  are  allowed  to  appear.     Th^r» 


-.1     m 

£5§ 


is  no  doubt  that  a  similar  pracrice  existed  among 
the  Jews;  especially  when  we  refer  to  the  ori- 
ginal  words  which  describe  the  acts  and  attitude* 
of  salutation,  as  Pl^HM  T>£3  to  bend  down  to  the 
earth,  HV1N  miiriKTt  to  foil  prostrate  on  tin 
earth,  Pl!HK  D*QK  JTO  to  fall  with  the  fact 
to  the  earth,  and  connect  them  with  allusions  tu 
the  act  of  kissing  the  feet,  or  the  hem  of  the  gar 
ment  (Matt.  ix.  20;  Luke  vii.  3^,  15).  Kissing 
the  hand  of  another  as  a  mark  of  affectionate 
respect,  we  do  not  rememher  as  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  But  as  the  Jews  had  the 
other  foims  oi  Oriental  salutation,  we  may  con- 
clude that  they  had  this  also,  abhor,  gb  it  does 
not  happen  to  have  been  specially  noticed.  It 
is  observed  by  servants  or  pupils  to  masters.  by 
the  wife  to  her  husband,  and  by  children  to  then 
father,  and  sometimes  their  mother.  It  is  also  an 
act  of  homage  paid  to  the  aged  by  the  young,  or 
to  learned  and  religious  men  by  the  less  in- 
structed or  less  devout.  Kissing  one's  own  hand  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Job  ;xxxi.  21  \ 
as  an  act  of  homage  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  It 
was  properly  a  salutation,  and  as  &uch  an  a;  t  ol 
adoration  to  them.  The  Romans  in  like  manna 
kissed  their  hands  as  they  passed  the  temi 
statues  of  their  gods  |  Auok.m  i  i 


It  appears  from  1  S.im.  x.  1 ;    1   Kin^*  xix.  (B\ 

Ps.  ii.  12,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  ki^s  of  ho- 
mage, the  character  of  which  is  not  indicated,  it 
was  probably  that  ki>^  upon  the  forehead 

of  high  which  was  formerly,  if  net 

now,  in  use  among  thi   H  I    far,  ii.  119  . 

Ji'.u  [NO.     In  the  Set  iptures  tie 
words  descriptive  of  rariou  •  of  rtnpectftil 

bowing  :    as  "Hi")  to  incline 

])-\"2  to  bend  i  ~~2 

the  -■>  to  bit  st.     Tl  i  is   '•   • 

conformity  with  the  c\  1     r,  ■■ 

which  the  rnodee  of  bowing  are  equally  di 

and,   m  all    lilt  .    the  Mine       I 


2.W 


AVA. 


AVIM. 


2.  placing  the  right  hand  upon  the  breast,  with  or 
without  an  inclination  of  the  head  or  of  the  body  ; 


fee 


<mm 


1.  touching  the  lips  (is  this  the  kissing  of  the 
a  and  noticed  above?)  and  the  forehead  with 
the  right  hand,  with  or  without  an  inclination  of 
the  head  or  of  the  body,  and  with  or  without  pre- 
viously touching  the  ground;  3.  bending  the 
l>ody  very  low,  with  folded  arms;  4.  bending  the 
body  and  resting  the  hands  on  the  knees  :  this  is 
one  of  the  posture?  of  prayer,  and  is  indicative 
uf  the  highest  respect  in  the  presence  of  kings  and 
princes.  In  the  Egyptian  paintings  we  see  per- 
sons drop  their  arms  towards  the  ground  while 
bowing  to  a  superior,  or  standing  respectfully 
with  .the  right  hand  resting  on  the  left  shoulder. 


It  is  observable  that,  as  before  noticed,  the  word 
*]")2,  barak,  means  to  bless  ana  to  bend  the  knee, 
which  suggests  the  idea  tiiat  it  was  usual  for  a 
person  toieceive  a  blessing  in  a  kneeling  posture. 
We  know  also  that  the  peison  who  gave  the  blessing 
laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  person  blessed 
(Gen.  xlviii.  11).  This  is  exactly  the  case  at  the 
present  day  in  the  East,  and  a  picture  of  the  ex- 
isting custom  would  furnish  a  perfect  illustration  of 
tlie  patriarchal  foim  of  ble  s:ng.  This  maybe 
perceived  from  the  annexed  engraving,  which,  with 
some  of  the  other  attitudes  given  in  this  article,  is 
from  Lane's  Translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments-— a  woik  which,  in  its  notes  and 
pictorial  illustrations,  affords  a  more  complete 
picture  of  the  persons,  manners,  and  habits  of  the 
people  of  south-western  Asia  and  of  Egypt,  than 
all  the  books  of  travels  put  together. 


AVA  (KJJJ;  Sept.  'Aid,  2  Kings  xvii.  24), 
»h*o  Ivaii  (fftJJ  ;  Sept.  'A/3d,  2  Kings  xviii.  34; 
xix.  13;  Isn.  xxxvii.  13),  the  capital  of  a  small 
monarchical  state  conquered  by  the  Ass  "nans,  and 


from  w.iich  king  Shalmaneser  sent  colonies  into 
Samaria.  Some  take  it  for  the  river,  or  ralhet 
the  town  which  gave  name  to  the  river  Ahava 
of  Ezra  viii.  21  (Belleimann,  llandburh,  iii.  374  ). 
Iken  (l)issertt.  I'hilol.  Theolog.  p.  152)  would 
identify  it  with  the  Phoenician  town  Avatha,  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia  Vet.  Dignitatum  Imper.  Rom. 
(but  the  reading  here  is  rather  doubtful  :  Reland, 
Palcest.  p.  232,  sqq.)  ;  or  with  the  town  of  Abeje, 
between  Beirut  and  Sidon,  which  Paul  Lucas  men- 
tions as  the  seat  of  a  Druse  prince.  But.  these  ar« 
meie  conjectures.    Michaelis  derives  the  name  from 

|Q.-b    or  ,CfcC5   latrare,  and  supposes  it  to  bo  t!»e 

land  of  the  Avites  between  Tripoli  and  Beirut,  lw- 
cause  they  are  described  as  worshippers  of  TrQ3 
NibAaz(2  Kings  xvii.  31),  an  idol  which  he  com- 
pares with  the  gieat  stone  (log  that  formerly  stood  in 
tLat  quarter,  on  which  account  the  Lycus  obtained 
its  name  of  Naln-el-Kelb,  Dog-river  (comp.  Man- 
ner t,  vi.  1.380  i.  It  is  most  probable,  however, 
that  Ava  was  a  Syiian  or  Mesopotamian  town,  of 
which  no  trace  can  now  be  found  either  in  the 
ancient  writers  or  in  the  Oriental  topographers. 

AVEN  (J.1N  :  Septra**),  a  plain, '  the  plain  of 
the  sun,1  of  Damascene  Syria  (Amos  i.  5).  It  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  plain  o* 
Baalbee,  or  valley  of  Baal,  wheie  there  was  a 
magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun.  Being 
between  Lelranon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  it  is  su|>- 
posed  by  Rosenmiiller  and  others  to  be  the  same 
plain  or  valley  that  is  mentioned  as  '  the  valley 
of  Lebanon  '  in  Josh.  xi.  17.  Some,  however,  in- 
fluenced by  the  Septuagint,  would  rather  seek 
Aven  in  the  plain  of  Ln.  four  leagues  from  Da- 
mascus towards  the  desert. 

AUGUSTUS  (  Vcncrable\  the  title  assume*! 
by  Octavius,  who,  after  his  adoption  by  Julius 
Caesar,  took  the  name  of  Octavianus  ii.  a.  Ex- 
Octavius),  according  to  the  Roman  fashion  ;  and 
was  the  first  peacefully  acknowledged  emperor 
of  Rome.  He  was  emperor  at  the  birth  and  during 
half  the  life-time  of  our  Lord;  but  his  name  has 
no  connection  with  Scriptural  even's,  and  occms 
only  once  (Luke  ii.  1)  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
successors  of  the  first  Augustus  took  the  same 
name  or  title,  but  it  is  seldom  applied  to  them 
by  the  Latin  writers.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
empire  the  Greek  2e/3a<Frt;s  (which  is  equivalent ) 
seems  to  have  been  more  common,  and  hence  is 
used  of  Nero  (Acts  xxv.  21).  In  later  times 
(after  Diocletian)  the  title  of  Augustus  was  given 
to  one  of  the  two  heirs-apparent  of  the  empiie, 
and  Caesar  to  their  younger  colleagues  and  heirs- 
apparent. 

AVIM  (tMjJ;  Sept.  Eveuot), called  also  Aviiks 
and  IIiviTBS,  a  people  descended  from  Canaan 
(Gen.  x.  17),  who  original ly  occupied  the  south- 
ernmost portion  of  that  territory  in  Palestine  along 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  which  the  Caphtorim  t»r 
Philistines  afterwards  possessed  (Dent.  ii.  23).  As 
the  territory  of  the  Avim  is  mentioned  in  .Josh. 
xiii.  3.  in  addition  to  the  five  Philistine  states,  it 
would  appear  that  it  was  not  included  in  theirs,  anil 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  Avim  was  by  a  Philistine 
invasion  prior  to  that  by  which  the  live  principa- 
lities weie  founded.  The  territory  began  at  Gasa, 
and  extended  southward  to  '  the  river  of  Egypt  ' 
(Dent.  ii.  23),  forming  what  was  the  sole  Philistine 
kingdom  of  Geiar  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  when  v.  e 


AWL. 

lv  r.ot  bear  of  any  other  Philistine  states.  There 
nere  then  Avim,  or  Hivites.  at  Shechem  (Gen. 
XKxiv.  2),  and  we  afterwards  li.nl  fhem  also  a* 
Gibeon  (.Jos'-  ix.  7).  am1  beyond  the  Jordan,  at  th* 
foot  of  MiHiTii  Hermon  ■  josh.  xi.  .'*)  ;  but  we  have 
jo  means  of  knowing  whether  tlie-e  were  original 
•  settlements  of  the  Avim,  or  weie  formed  out  of 
the  fragments  of  the  nation  which  the  Philistines 
exr>elled  from  southern  Palestine.  The  oii^inal 
country  of  the  Avim  is  called  Hazeiim  in  Deut. 
ii.  23    [Gkhak;   Philistines]. 

AURA  NIT  IS.     [Hauran.] 

AWL  ($TP;  Sept.  on-fjTLou).  The  Hebrew 
word,  which  derl  .fe>  an  awl  or  other  instrument  for 
boring  a  small  hole,  occurs  iiiKxod.  xxi.  6j  Dent; 
xv.  17.  Considering  that  the  Israelites  had  at 
that  time  recently  witlidiawn  from  their  long 
Rejourn  in  Egypt,  tlieie  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
rtru  merits  weie  the  same  as  those  of  that  country, 
ihe  hums  of  which,  fiom  actual  specimens  in  the 
British  Mu  enm.  are  shown  in  the  annexed  cut. 
They  are  such  as  were  used  hy  the  sandal-makers 
and  other  woikeis  in  leather. 
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IX 


AXE.  Several  instruments  of  this  description 
pre  so  discriminated  in-Seiiptureasto  show  that  the 
Hebrews  I  ad  tliem  of  diileieni  forms  and  for  various 
nsei.  1.  JT~0  t/arzen,  which  occurs  in  Deut.  xix. 
&;  xx.  11) ;    I  Kings  vi.  7;  Isa.  x.  15.   From  these 


that  this  kind  was  employed  in 
Wlin  ml  in  l.c  ,  timber  for  build- 

The  '■  njecJ »f  (le  enius,  that  in  1  k 

▼•  7.  ,t  ileji  Re  of  ■  stonemason  is  by 

»o  means  conclnsn  e.      I  •    text   rap] 

■eeoftb  ,in  dir  belre  m  tell- 

»-'i£  a  trw.     This  it  it  VMtbtpfd 


like  fig.  3,  which  is  just  the  same  instmment  a?  our 
common  hatchet,  and  appears  to  have  been  apnlied 
by  the  ancient  Egyptions  to  the  same  u;e..?rai  us« 
as  with  us.  The  i  eider  will  observe  the  contri- 
vance in  all  the  others  i  wanting  in  this)  of  fasten- 
ing the  head  to  the  haft  by  thongs.  2.  Ti>D 
maatzad,  which  occurs  only  in  Isa.  xliv.  1*2;  and 
Jer.  x.  3.  From  these  passages  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  lighter  Implement  than  the  former,  oi  a  kind 
ot  adze.  used  for  fashioning  or  carving  wood  into 
shape;  it  was.  probably,  therefore,  like  rigs.  4  to  7. 
which  the  Egyptians  employed  for  this  purpose 
Some  texts  of  Scripture  represent  them  a* 
being  employed  in  carving  images— the  \^e  tn 
which  the  prophets  refer.  The  differences  of  form 
and  si/.e.  as  indicated  in  the  figures,  appear  to  have 
been  determined  with  reference  to  light  or  heavy 
woik  :  fig.  3  is  a  finer  carving-tool.  3.  Q"np 
qardom  ;  this  is  the  commonest  name  for  an  axe  or 
hatchet.  It  is  tin* of  wbich  wereadiu  Judg.  ix.  i^: 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  5:  1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21:  Jei.  xlvi.  22. 
It  appears  to  have  heen  more  exclusively  employed 
than  the  garzen  for  felling  bees,  and  had  therefore 
probably  a  heavier  bead.  In  one  of  the  Egyptian 
sculptures  the  inhabitants  of  Lehanon  aie  lepre- 
sented  as  felling  pine-tiees  with  axes  like  fig.  1. 
As  the  one  used  by  the  Egyptians  for  the  same 
purpose  was  also  of  this  shape,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  also  in  use  among  the  Hebrews 

The  word  tendered  '  axe  "  in  2  Kings  vi.  5  is  li- 
terally '  iron;'  hut  asan  axe  is  a?itaiVily  intended, 
the  passage  is  valuable  as  showing  that  the  axe- 
heads  among  the  Hebrews  were  of  hon.  Those 
which  have  been  found  in  Egypt  are  of  bronze, 
which  was  very  anciently  and  generally  used  for 
the  purpose.  Hut  this  does  not  prove  that  ther 
had  none  of  iron ;  it  seems  ratba  n>  Miat 

thoseof  iron  have  been  consumed  hy  the  corrosioa 
of  three  thousand  years,  while  those  of  biome  have 
been  preserved.  All  our  figures  are  from  actual 
specimens  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

AZANIAH  (•"$$;  Sept  'A\taUro,.  Vul». 
kalyetus  and  kalieetos,  Auth.  Yeis.  'ospray  ':.  an 
unclean  bird  ;  hut  there  is  a  difference  ol  ..pinion 
as  to  the  particular  species  intended.  Tlie  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  w  rd  would  seem  u» 
point  to  some  bird  remarkably  powerful, 
or  impudent,     Bocliart  snj  igh 

to  be  meant,  hut  reasons  upon  the  urt 

that  by  the  word  /j.t\avaieTos  is  intended  vlKicli' 
(Ilicritz.  ton),  iii.  p.  1 v  - 

The  traditional  mean  it  ivoura  th»- 

Eugliah    rendering.     The    following  is   the  I    « 
tlirough  which  it   n  traced; — The  modern  - 
terns  of  oinithi  logy  for  the  most  pail  retain  thr 
nam <  ireti  n>  them  by  Linuams  in  hts 

SysU  nut  \,ihnrr.    •  The  systo  m  i  f  Willughl  > 
without  doubt  the  l>asis  on  which  I 
clas  iri<    ;         «>t"  Lim  i  uuded'    |  Neville 

Wood's   (>:  in!  j 

giving  an  account  of  the  assistance  he  i 
Mr.  \\  ill  ugh  i  l<  rtaking,  I 

cerning   the  re  did   not  mi 

trouble  ourselves,  bul  bori   t«<i   the  must  pari  t«  1- 

.111'!      \Mn'\  .llldu*.    I  e  li  ;      illU  ; 

to  d iatin b  what 

that  I're- 

1         .  ' .  .  i    Will 
l<>, i, i   .  and   it  i.  well   known 
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tions  of  lards  from  their  predecessors,  including 
Aristotle  and  Pliny.  In  the  same  preface,  Mr. 
Ray  observes,  '  Gesner  and  Aldrovandus  wrote 
mere  pandects  of  birds,  comprising  whatever  had 
before  been  written  by  others:    This  continuation 


[Ospray.    Falco  Halieetus.] 

o£  the  same  names  of  many  at  least  of  the  same 
birds,  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  day,  is,  in  the 
instance  of  the  haliaetos,  or  ospray,  peculiarly  clear 
and  unbroken;  and  the  same  striking  descrip- 
tions also  of  the  bird  so  designated  accompany  its 
name  from  the  earliest  times. 

The  following  statement  places  the  matter 
in  a  clear  light :  —  Aristotle,  about  b.c.  300, 
describes  the  a\taieros  as  '  a  species  of  eagle 
dwelling  near  seas  and  lakes;  and  remarks,  it 
sometimes  happens  to  it,  that  having  seized  its 
{ire}'-,  and  not  being  able  to  carry  it,  it  is  drowned 
in  the  deep'  (Hist.  Animal,  ix.  c.  32).  The 
word  is  rendered  alietus  in  the  ancient  transla- 
tion, aquila  marina  and  haliaetus  by  Gaza  (Ven. 
A.n.  1476),  and  aquila  marina,  nisus  haliaetus, 
and  haliaetus  by  Scaliger.  About  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  the  ablest  of  all  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lators renders  the  Hebrew  word  azaniah  by 
ukiaieros.  The  same  word  is  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Pliny  (a.d.  70)  with  the  following  de- 
scription, '  There  remams  (to  he  mentioned)  the 
haliaetos,  having  the  most  penetrating  vision  of  all 
(eagles);  soaring  (or  balancing  itself)  on  high, 
and  upon  perceiving  a  fish  in  the  sea,  rushing 
down  headlong,  ami  with  its  breast  dashing  aside 
the  waters,  seizing  its  prey '  (Hist.  Nat.  x.  3). 
The  same  word  is  adopted  by  Jerome  as  answer- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  azaniah,  a.d.  3S0,  and  the 
haliaetus  is  described  in  the  very  words  of  Aris- 
totle and  Pliny  by  Aldrovandus  (lib.  xii.  Bonon. 
1594,  p.  194);  the  transference  of  names  into 
the  Linnaean  system  has  already  been  traced  (see 
Sy  sterna  Nature*,  vol.  i.  p.  129,  Holmiae,  1707). 
The  -word,  according  to  its  etymology,  signi- 
fies sea-eagle,  and  the  traditional'  English  word 
is  ospray  The  following  accounts  from  modern 
naturalists  are  strikingly  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  descriptions:— 

Species  of  the  haliaetus,  or  sea-eagle,  occur  in 
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Europe,  Asia,  Afiica,  America,  and  Australia 
(Selby's  British  Ornithology). 

Mr.  Macgillivray  describes  '  its  savage  scream 
of  anger  when  any  one  approaches  the  neighbour- 
hood of  its  nest,  its  intimidating  gestures,  and 
even  its  attempts  to  molest  individuals  who  have 
ventured  among  its  native  crags.' 

Mr.  Selby  (Illustrations  of  British  Ornitho- 
logy, 1825)  respecting  the  ospray,  observes,  '  It  is 
strictly  piscivorous,  and  is  found  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  lakes,  rivers,  or  such  pools  as  abound 
with  fish.  It  is  a  powerful  bird,  often  weighing 
five  pounds;  the  limbs  are  very  muscular  in  pro- 
portion to  its  general  dimensions;  its  feet  are 
admirably  adapted  for  retaining  firm  hold  of  its 
slippery  prey.'  Mr.  Montagu  (Ornithological 
Dictionary,  1802.  article  '  Ospray")  remarks,  ;  Its 
principal  food  is  fish,  which  it  often  catches  with 
great  dexterity,  by  pouncing  upon  them  with  vast 
rapidity,  and  carrying  them  off  in  its  tahns." 
In  the  supplement  to  his  work,  Exeter,  1813, 
many  additional  facts  are  related  respecting 
the  ospray,  which,  together  with  the  foregoing 
reasons,  serve  to  identify  it  with  the  haliaetus  or 
the  ancients  (see  also  Grandsagne's  edition  of 
Pliny,  with  Notes  and  Excursus  by  Cuvier, 
Parisiis,  1828,  p.  215).— J.  F.  D. 

AZARIAH  (Hnty,  whom  Jehovah  aids,  an- 
swering to  the  German  name  Gotthelf ;  Sept. 
'Afaplas),  a  very  common  name  among  the  He- 
brews, and  hence  home  by  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

1.  AZARIAH,  a  high-priest  (1  Chron.  vi.  9), 
perhaps  the  same  with  Amariah,  who  lived  under 
Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xix.  11), 
about,  b.c.  896. 

2.  AZARIAH,  son  of  Johanan,  a  high-priest 
(1  Chron.  vi.  10),  whom  some  suppose  the  sarnie 
as  Zechariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  who  was  killed 
b.c.  840  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20-22). 

3.  AZARIAH,  the  high-priest  who  opposed 
king  Uzziah  in  offering  incer.se  to  Jehovah  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.  17). 

4.  AZARIAH,  a  high-priest  in  the  time  ol 
He/ekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  10). 

5.  AZARIAH,  the  father  of  Seraiah,  who  was 
the  last  high-priest  before  the  Captivity  (1  Chron. 
vi.  1 1). 

6.  AZARIAH,  son  of  the  high-priest  Zadok, 
but.  it  is  uncertain  if  he  succeeded  his  father  (1 
Kings  iv.  2). 

7.  AZARIAH,  captain  of  king  Solomon's 
guaids  (1  Kings  iv.  5). 

8.  AZARIAH,  otherwise  called  Uzziah,  king 
of  Judah    [Uzziah]. 

9.  AZARIAH,  a  prophet  who  met  king  Asa  on 
his  return  from  a  great  victory  over  the  Ctishit* 
king  Zerah  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  1)   [Asa]. 

10.  AZARIAH,  a  person  to  whom  the  high-, 
priest  Jehoiada  made  known  the  secret  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  young  prince  Joash,  and  who  assisted 
in  placing  him  on  the  throne  (2  Chron.  xv.  1). 

11.  AZARIAH,  one  of  the  two  "sons  of  king 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xxi.  2). 

12.  AZARIAH,  one  of  the'  proud  men'  who 
rebuked  Jeremiah  for  advising  the  people  that  re- 
mained in  Palestine,  after  the  expatriation  to  Ba- 
bylon, not  to  retire  into  Egypt ;  and  who  took  the 
prophet  himself  and  Baruch  along  with  tht'iB 
to  that  country  (Jer.  xliii.  2-7). 
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13.  AZARIAH,  tlie  Chaldaean  name  or  Abed- 
.lego,  one  of  Daniels  three  friends  who  weie  ea^t 
Into  the  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  i:  7  ;  iii.  9). 

AZZAH  (HJJJ),  a  mode  of  spelling  the  Hebrew 
name  which  is  elsewhere  rendered  Gaza.  The  dif- 
ference arises  from  the  uncertain  power  of  the  lirsj 
letter  J/*,  which,  in  proper  names*  some  use  as  the 
consonant  G;  while  others  regard  only  the  vowel 
sound  connected  with  it,  which  in  this  caT>e  is  A 
LAa.pha.bet],  The  name  occurs  in  this  form  in 
Deut.  ii.  23;  Jer.  xxv.  20;  which  last  clearly 
shows  that  Gaza  is  intended.  . 


B. 

BA'AL.  The  word  /J2  ba'al,  as  ii  signifies 
lord,  master,  is  a  generic  term  for  god  in  many 
of  the  Syro- Arabian  languages.  As  the  idolatrous 
nations  of  that  race  had  several  gods,  this  word, 
by  means  of  some  accessory  distinction,  became 
applicable  as  a  name  to  many  different  deities. 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the  Israelites 
ever  called  Jehovah  by  the  name  of  Baal ;  for  the 
pas-age  in  lies.  ii.  16,  which  has  been  cited  as 
Buch,  only  contains  the  word  baal  as  the  sterner, 
less  affectionate  representative  of  husband. 

1.  B.vai.  (?i?2n,  with  the  definite  article,  Judg. 
ii.  13;  Sept.  6  BaaA,  but  also  r/  BaaA.,  Jer.  xix. 
5  ;  xxxix.  35  ;  Rom.  xi.  i)  is  appropriated  to  the 
chief  male  divinity  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  whose  worship  was  at  Tyre.  The 
idolatrous  Israelites  adopted  the  worship  of  this 
god  (almost  always  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Ashtoieth)  in  the  period  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  ii. 
13);  they  continued  it  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaz  and 
Manasseh,  kings  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  2  ; 
2  Kings  wi.  3);  and,  among  the  kings  of  Israel, 
'•specially  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  who,  partly 
tl trough  the  influence  of  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  the  Si ilon i an  king  Ethbaal,  appears  to  have 
made  a  systematic  attempt  to  suppress  the  wor- 
ship of  God  altogether,  and  to  substitute  that  of 
Baal  in  its  stead  (1  Kings  xvi.  31j;  and  in  that 
of  Eioshea  2  Kings  xvii.  10),  although  Jehu  and 
Jehoiada  once  severally  destroyed  the  temples  and 
priesthood  of  the  idolf{2  Kings  x.  18,  eg.;  xi.  18). 

We  read  of  altars,  images,  and  temples  erected 
f.i  Baal  (I  Kings  xvi.  32;  2  Kings  iii.  2).  The 
altars  were  generally  on  heights,  as  the  summits 
of  hills  or  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer.  xix.  5;  xxxii. 
2D).  His  priesthood,  the  proper  terra  tor  winch 
seems  to  lie  DHDD,  weie  a  very  numerous  body 
(1  Kings  xviii.  li)y,  and  were  divided  into  the 
two  classes  of  inophets  and  of  priests  (unless  the 

iits,'  which  comes  between  those  words, 

may   denote  a  third  order — a  kimf  of  Lev  ires; 
2  Kings  \.  19).     A>  to  the  rites  by  which  he  was 

•|.e<l,    there    is    most     frequent    mention    ol 

incense  being  offered  to  him  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5  i, 
but  also  of  bullocks  being  sacrificed  (1  Kings 
xviii.  26),  and  even  of  children,  as  to  M.I. ah 
(Jer.  xix  5  .  A.<  cording  to  the  description  in 
1  Kings,  xviii.,  the  priests,  during  tlac  sacrifice, 
it d  i  r,wi  the  lurcastic  expi  wi<  ii  of  the  ori- 
ginal, limped  about  the  altar,  ind,  when  theii 
prayers  were  not  answered,  cut  themtelves  with 
kni\is  until  the  blood  flowed,  lik.'  (lie  ■ 
of  Bellona  (Lucan.  I'U  irsai.   i.  MS  ;     1 


Apoluget.  ix.  ;  Lactant.  Die.  Instit.  i.  21).  We 
also  read  of  homage  paid  to  him  by  bowing  the 
knee,  and  by  kissing  his  image  (1  Kings  xix.  18  ; 
eomp.  Cicero,  In  Verrim,  iv.  13),  and  that  his 
worshippers  used  to  swear  by  his  name  (Jer.  xii. 
16). 

As  to  the  power  of  na'ure  which   was  adored 
under  the  form  of  the  Tyrian  Baal,  many  of  the 
passages  above   cited  show   evidently  that  it  was 
one  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  or,  if  we  admit  that 
resemblance  between  the  Babylonian  and  Persian 
religions  which  Miinter  assumes,  not  one  of  to*- 
heavenly  bodies  really,  but   the  astral  spirit  re- 
siding in  one  of  them  ;  and  the  same  line  of  in- 
duction as  that  which  is   pursued  in   the   case  of 
Ashtoreth,    his   female   counterpart,   leads  to   the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  sun.     Nevertheless,  thr 
same  difference  of  opinion  between  Gesenius  ;md 
Miinter  as  that  on  the  subject  ol' Ashtoieth  meets 
us  here  in  the  case  of  Baal,  and  of  the  Babylonian 
Bel,  which  we  shall,   in   what  follows,  regard  as 
being  essentially  the  same  god.     The  former — 
who  has  stated  his  arguments   in  his  Thesaurus, 
in  his  Jesaias,  and  at  some  lengti;  in  the  All 
meine   Enci/clopcedie,    vols.    viii.   &    xvi. — main- 
tains that  the   idolatry   of  Babylon   was  astrolo- 
gical,  and    that,    from    the    connection    between 
Aramaean  and  Phoenician  religions   ideas.  Baal 
and  Bel   were  representatives  of  the  ptanei  . 
piter,  as   the  greater  star  of  good    Id;  tune.     Hr 
builds   much  on  the  facts,  that  the  Arabian  idol- 
aters worshipped   this    planet    under  die    name  of 
Mushteri,  and  sacrificed  a  sucking-child  to  iiim 
on  a  Thursday  (dies  Jocis),  and   lh.it   his  tempi* 
was    pyramidal    'vsee    Xorherg's    Onomaet    fed. 
Nas.  p.  28);   that  Bel    is   also   the  name  of  I 
planet   in    the  Tsabian  books ;  and   that   the  Ro- 
mans called  the  Babylonian  Bel    by  the  nam- 
Jupiter.     He  a  ierts  that  die  words  -to  Baal,  to 
the  sun,"  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  5,  so  far  from  proving 
the  idendity  of  Baa!  and  the  sun,  rather  dire. 
oppose  it;  and,  as  it  is  im])OSBible  to  deny  that 
the  sun   was  worshipped   by  the  Piioenicians,   i*- 
evades   the   force  of  tnc   passage  from  Sanchonia- 
thon,  cited  below,  by  arguing  that,  even  alio.. 
that  the  sun  was  the  chief  Tyrian  god  a 
to  the  entire  religious  system,  it  does  not  fol 
that  lie  was  necessarily  the  Baal  (cor'  «£>\V.r. 
must  wotf hipped  god  of  Tyre  or  Babylon:  j 
a-,  in  the  middle  ages,  the   excessive  worship  y<t 
patron    saints    and    of  tlie  \  ii -'ii  Mary  ua>  com- 
patible with  a  theoretical  acknowledgmeul  ol 
Supreme  Being. 

Miinter,  on  tlie  other  hand,  in  his  Religion  rfi  i 
BahiflottiiT,  does   le-.t  deny    the   astmlog 

racier  of  the  Babylonian  leb^i but  mainui 

that,  together  with  and  besides  that.  Usere  existed 
in  very  early  timed  a  cusmogonical   idea  of  I  r 
primitive  power  of  tiature,  as   ween  in  Um    twe 
functions  of  generation  and  ofcona 
Curitiun;  that  this   idea   i>  most   evident    ill 
Kalciic  religion,  but  that    it  exists  all 

East  ;    and  that   the  IUD  and  DAOOn  W( 

representatives  of  tliese  »»<  !"  • 

Bumii  thai   the  Tsabian  buu  I     a<  pa  s^ 

,ir.  ,inv  autliority  foe  tlie  i  • 

Bab)  lonians  ai  a  period  wu 

time,  .ml  especially   when  | 

better    and    older    fc-tmiom.  \ 

relies   much  on   thi  nialhesi 

p.  14,  cd.  Orel  i  . 
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thtf&tn  (o  be  '  fj.6uos  ovpavov  Kvpios,''  calling  him 
4  Beelsamen,   which   is   the   Zeus  of  the  Greeks.' 

Balsamcn  (i.  e  fffiy  ?JH  lord  of  the  heavens) 
also  occurs  in  Plautus  (Pound,  act.  v.  s.  2.  67), 
where  Bellennaini,  Linderriarin,  and  Gesenius 
recognise  it  to  he  the  same  name  Isidorus 
Hispalensis  lias  the  words,  'Apud  Assy rios  Bel 
rccatur,  quadam  sacrorum  suorum  ratione,  et 
Saturnus  et  Sol '  (Orig.  viii.  11).     We  moreover 

find  |Dn  7J72  (i  e.  deus  solan's,  from  nDf"!,  the 
tun.  Job  xxx.  2fi,  with  the  adjective  ending  cm; 
tfv  Ewald's  Hear.  Grant.  {>  341  !  in  several  Car- 
thagmian  inscriptions  (in  Gesen.  Mon.  Ling. 
I'hrrn.  p.  1G4),  which  is  an  evidence  that  the 
Carthaginians  worshipped  the  sun. 

As  to  Gesenius's  assertion  that  2  Kings  xxiii.  5 
is  opposed  to  the  identity  of  Baal  and  the  sun,  a 
consideration  of  the  whole  passage  would  seem  to 
show  he  has  judged  hastily.  The  words  are, 
'  which  burnt  incense  to  Baal,  to  Hie  sun,  and  to 
die  moon,  and  to  the  zodiacal  signs,  and  to  all 
the  host  of  the  heavens.'  Novv  the  omission  of 
the  and  before  the  sun  appears  decidedly  to 
favour  the  notion  that  the  sun  is  an  apposition  to 
Baal,  and  not  a  distinct  member  of  the  same  co- 
ordinate series.  This  view  might,  perhaps,  re- 
commend itself  to  those  who  appreciate  the  pe- 
culiar use  of  and  in  the  Hebrew  syntax.  Besides, 
i'ilar  i/nayes  (as  he  himself  interprets  D^DI"!) 
are  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  4,  as  being 
placed  on  the  altars  of  the  Baals;  which  is  not 
well  reconcilable  with  any  oilier  theory  than  that 
mi'  the  identity  of  Baal  and  the  sun. 

In  a  certain  sense,  every  argument  which  goes 
to  show  that  Ashtoieth  was  the  moon  is  also,  on 
account  of  the  close  conjunction  between  her  and 
Baal,  as  valid  a  reason  for  Baal  being  the  sun  ; 
for  the  two  gods  are  such  exact  correlates,  that 
die  discovery  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  one 
would  lead,  by  the  force  of  analogy,  to  that  of 
f«e  other.  Nevertheless,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served in  the  article  Ashtqiieth,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  astrological  view  did  subse- 
quently prevail,  and  that  t..e  planets  Jupiter  and 
Venus  became  mysteriously  connected  with  some 
modifications  of  the  same  powers  which  were  pri- 
marily worshipped  under  the  eosmogonieal  ideas 
at'  Bel  and  Mylitta,  sun  and  moon.  This  rela- 
tion between  Baal  and  the  planet  Jupiter  is 
noticed  in  the  article  Gad.  For  the  relation  be- 
tween Baal  and  Moloch,  and  that  between  Baal 
and  Melkarth,  the  Tynan  Hercules,  see  Moi.och 
and  Hercui.ks.  . 

2.  Baal  Behith  (JTH3  Sy3,  covenant-lord ; 
8ept.  Vat.  BaaXfispid;  Alexaud.  BaaA  8ia9i]Kr)s; 
Jtiug.  ix.  4)  is  the  name  of  a  god  worshipped  by 
the  people  of  Shechem  (Judg.  viii  33  ;  ix.  4,  40), 
who,  on  account  of  the  signification  of  the  name, 
has  been  compared  to  the  Zqvs  "Opu.os  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Latin  Dcus  Fid  ins.  Bochart 
and  Creuzer  think  that  this  name  means  *  God 
•f  Berytus; '  but,  as  the  name  of  thai  town  is 
probably  to  be  recognised  in  the  nni""Q  of  Eaek. 
xlvii.  16,  there  is  haidly  any  ground  for  their 
•pinion. 

3.  B AA.fi  PfcOR  CTiyiD  ^J73,  or  sometimes 
«ily  "Viys,  respectively  represented  in  the  Sept. 
by  Bce\(peycop,  and  <f>oya>p)  appears  to  have  been 
properly  the  idol  of  the  Moanites  (Num.  xxv. 
\-\t  .   Deut.   iv.   3;    Jos.  xxii.  17;    Ps.   cvi.  28; 


Hos.  ix.  10);  but  also  of  the  Midianitfa  (Num 
xxxi.  15,  16). 

It  is  the  common  opinion  that  this  god  wae 
worshipped  by  obscene  rites;  and,  from  the  time 
of  Jerome  downwards,  it  has  been  usual  to  com- 
pare him  to  Priapus.  Selden  and  J.  Owtn  (De 
\)iis  Syris,  i.  5 ;  Theologoumena,  v.  4)  seem  to 
be  the  only  persons  who  have  disputed  whether 
any  of  the  passages  in  which  this  god  is  named 
really  warrant  such  a  conclusion.  The  utmost 
that  those  passages  express  is  the  fact  that  the 
Israelites  received  this  idolatry  from  the  women 
of  Moab,  and  were  led  away  to  eat  of  their  sacri- 
fices (cf.  Ps.  cvi.  2S)  ;  but  it  is  very  possible  for 
that  sex  to  have  been  the  means  of  seducing 
them  into  the  adoption  of  their  worship,  without 
the  idolatry  itself  being  of  an  obscene  kind.  It 
is  also  remarkable  that  so  few  authors  are  agreed 
even  as  to  the  general  character  of  these  rites 
Most  Jewish  authorities  (except  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  on  Num.  xxv.)  represent  his  worship  to 
have  consisted  of  rites  which  aie  filthy  in  the  ex* 
treme,  but  not  lascivious  (see  Braunius,  De  Veslit 
Saccrd.  i.  p.  7,  for  one  of  the  fullest  collections 
of  Jewish  testimonies  on  this  subject).  If,  how- 
ever, it  could  be  shown  that  this  god  was  wor- 
shipped by  libidinous  rites,  it  would  be  one  more 
confirmation  of  the  relation  between  Baal  and 
the  sun  ;  as,  then,  Baal  Peor  would  be  a  mascu- 
line phasis  of  the  same  worship  as  that  of  which 
Myiitta  is,  both  in  name  ami  rites,  the  female 
representative.  The  sense  assigned  by  the  Rab- 
bins to  the  verb  "1JJJD  is  now  generally  considered 
untenable.  Peor  (hiatus)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  original  name  of  die  mountain;  and 
Baal  Peor  to  be  the  designation  of  the  god  wor- 
shipped there.  The  verb  *TDV3-  to  be  bound,, 
coupled,  which  is  only  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  denote  being  joined  to  Baal  Peor,  has  been 
supposed  to  express  either  some  obscene  rite,  or 
some  mere  symbol  of  initiation  in  the  worship  of 
this  god.  The  Sept.  renders  it  by  eVeAeV^oai/ ; 
and  J.  D.  Michael  is  first  tried  to  reconcile  the 
primitive  sense  of  binding  with  the  notion  of  ini- 
tiation, by  taking  it  to  mean  binding-on  flirts. 
Gesenius,  however,  points  to  the  same  veib  in 
Ethiopic,  in  the  sense  of  to  serve,  to  worship; 
and  maintains  that,  that  is  its  force  here.  Never- 
theless, Hitzig,  in  his  note  to  Hos.  ix.  10,  still 
tries  to  show  that  the  veil)  may  mean  to  wear  a 
band,  as  symbol  of  initiation  :  and  argues  that 
"nTj'',  there  used,  as  contiasted  with  the  appro- 
priate word  11D^,  implies  the  correspondence 
between  the  "ITJ  and  the  TDS  (cf.  2  Sam.  i.  10). 
Some  identify  this  god  with  ClLKJSOSH. 

4.  Baai.zebub  CnilT  bvX  Fig-lord;  Sept 
tgS  BaaA  /xv'i'av  OeSv,  always;  where  more  than 
one  emendation  appears  necessaiy)  occurs  in 
2  Kings  i.  2-16,  as  t lie  god  of  the  Philistines  at 
Ekron,  whose  oracle  Ahaziah  sent  to  consult. 
There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  sig* 
nifi cation  of  this  name,  according  as  authors  com 
sider  the  title  to  be  one  of  honour,  as  used  by  hit 
worshippeis,  or  one  of  contempt.  The  former 
class  find  a  parallel  to  him  in  the  Z(vs  'A-Trduuios 
of  El  is,  and  suppose  .that  he  was  resided  as  th« 
god  who  delivered  his  worshippers  from  the  an- 
noyance of  ilies.  We  aie  unable,  however,  t« 
discern  the  appositeness  of  this  parallel.  The 
name  Fly-lord  appears  rather   to  mean   the  god 
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t(' flics,  Chan  the  averter  and  destroyer  of  flies.  As 
Hits  name  is  the  one  used  by  Ahaziali  himself,  it 
i*  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  the  proper 
and  reverential  title  of  the  god  ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  Beelzebui,  in  Matt.  x.  25,  seems  to  be  the  con- 
temptuous corruption  of  it.  Any  explanation, 
therefore,  of  the  symbolical  sense  in  which  flies 
may  have  been  regarded  in  ancient  religions,  and 
by  which  we  could  conceive  how  his  worshippers 
could  honour  him  as  the  god  of  flies,  would  ap- 
pear to  us  much  more  compatible  with  his  name 
than  the  only  sense  which  can  he  derived  from 
the  Greek  parallel.  This  receives  some  confirm- 
ation, perhaps,  from  the  words  of  Josephus  (Anfiq. 
ix.  2),  who  says,  '  Ahaziah  sent  to  the  god  Fly, 
for  that  is  tne  name  of  the  god'  (t£  0e<£). 

The  analogy  of  classical  idolatry  would  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  all  these  Baals  are  only  the 
same  god  under  various  modifications  of  attri- 
butes and  emblems;  but  the  scanty  notices  to 
which  we  owe  all  our  knowledge  of  Syro- Arabian 
idolatry  do  not  furnish  data  for  any  decided  opi- 
nion on  this  subject.  — J.  N. 

BAAL  is  often  found  as  the  first  element  of 
compound  names  of  places.  In  this  case,  Gese- 
nius  thinks  that,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  has  any 
reference  to  the  god  of  that  name;  but  that  it 
denotes  the  place  which  possesses,  which  is  the 
abode  of  the  thing  signified  by  the  latter  half  of 
the  compound — as  if  it  was  a  synonyme  of  TV2. 
The  best  support  of  this  opinion  is  the  fact  that 
boat  and  beth  are  used  interchangeably  of  the 
lame  place;  as  Baalshalisha  and  Baaltamar  are 
called  by  Eusebius  Bethshalisha  and  Bethtamar. 

J.  N. 

BAALAH,  Baai.e-Jldah,  Kikjath-Baai. 
[KiitJATii  Jeakim]. 

BAALAH  {.rhv.%  Josh.  xv.  29),  Bai.ah 
(n?2,  Josh.  xix.  3),  Bii.haii  (i"in?Il,  1  Chron. 
iv.  29),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  usually 
confounded  with  Baalath  ;  but,  as  the  latter  was 
in  Dan  and  this  in  Simeon,  they  would  appear  to 
have  been  distinct. 

BAALATH  (r6y?  ;  Sept.  TtfcfKdv),  a  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  li),  appa- 
rently  the  s;ime  that  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
Solomon  (I  Kings  ix.  18).  Many  have  conjectured 
tin;  Qaalath  to  he  the  same  as  Baalbek;  but  in 
thai  case  it  must  have  lain  in  northernmost  Dan, 
rtdiereas  the  possession  of  it   is  ascribed   to  that 

ribe  when  it-  territory  was  wholly  in  the  south 
af  Judah,  and  many  years  before  the  migration 

recorded   in  Judg.  x\iii.j  which  gave  Dan   a 

northern     territory.        Correspondingly,    Josephus 

places  the  Baalath  of  Solomon  (which  he  calls 
Haleth)  m  the  southern  pait  of  Palestine,  near  to 
'i.i/.uia  (Antiij.  vii;.  2  .  within  the  tenitory 
which  would  have  lielonged.  to  Dan,  had  it  ac- 
quired possession  of  the  lands  originally  assigned 
t(»  it.  The  Talmud  affirms  thai  Baalath  lay  so 
near  the  Line  of  sejiaratioij  between  Dan  and  ,lu- 
aah,  that  the  Melds  only  were  in  the  former  tribe, 
she  buildings  being  in  the  latter. 

BAALATH-BEER  HX2  n^'Z  Bept.  Bsu- 
*.«'«),  probably  the  same  as  the  Baal  of  1  ('hum. 
ir.  33 — a  riiy  of  Sin.c  n  ;  called  also  Ramath- 
Negeb,  or  Southern  Ramath  (Josh.  •  omp. 

1  Sam.  xx\.  2~ij. 
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BAAL-GAD  (13  \$% ;  Sept.  Ba\ayd$),  a 
city  '  in  tire  valley  of  Lebanon  under  Mount 
Hermon'  (Josh.  xi.  17;  xii.  1).  We  are  also  in- 
foimed  that  among  those  puts  of  Palestine  which 
were  unsubdued  by  the  Hebrews  at  the  death  of 
Joshua,  was  '  all  Lebanon  towards  the  sun-rising, 
from  Baal-gad,  under  Mount  Hermon,  unto  the 
entering  into  Hamath '  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  This  |>o. 
sition  of  Baal-gad  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  con- 
clusion which  some  have  reached,  that  it  is  no 
other  than  the  place  which,  from  a  temple  conse- 
crated to  the  sun,  that  stood  there,  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Heliopolis,  i.e.  city  of  the  sun; 
and  which  the* natives  called  and  still  call  Baal- 
bek, a  word  apparently  of  the  same  meaning. 
The  honour  of  being  identified  with  Baall>ek 
has  also  been  claimed  for  the  Baalath  which 
Solomon  built  or  fortified  :  but  this  claim  has 
already  been  disposed  of*  [Baalath]  ;  and  n« 
weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  local  traditions 
which  claim  Solomon  as  the  founder  of  Baalbek, 
seeing  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  natives  n> 
ascribe  to  that  great  king  every  grand  ancient 
woik  of  unknown  date  which  the  country  contains. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  those  who  contend 
for  Baalath  admit  its  possible  identity  with 
Baal-gad,  and  hence  there  are  no  conflicting 
claims  to  adjust.  Even  those  who  sup]>ose  tbi 
Baal-baraon  of  the  Canticles  (viii.  11)  to  be 
Baalbek,  conceive  that  to  be  a  later  name  for 
Baal-gad;  and  hence  the  only  question  that  re- 
mains is,  whether  Baal-gad  he  not  the  more 
ancient  name  of  the  place  afterwards  known  as 
Heliopolis  and  Baalbek. 

Baalbek,  in  the  Syrian  language,  signifies 
the  city  of  Baal,  or  of  the  sun  ;  and,  as  the 
Syrians  never  borrowed  names  from  the  Greeks, 
or  translated  Greek  names,  if  is  certain  that 
when  the  Greeks  came  into  Syria  they  found 
the  place  bearing  this  name  or  some  other 
signifying  'city  of  the  sun,'  since  they  termed 
it  Heliopolis,  which  is  doubtless  a  translation 
of  the  native  designation.  We  entertain  no  doubt 
that  it  was  then  called  Baalbek  by  the  natives. 
Now  the  question  is,  whether  this  word  has  th« 
same  meaning  as  Baal-gad,  and  if  nut,  whether 
any  circumstances  can  be  pointed  out  u  likely 
to  occasion  the  change  of  name.  If  we  take  Baal 
for  the  name  of  the  idol,  then,  as  in  the  case  of 
Baalbek,  the  last  member  of  the  word  nTusI  l*» 
taken  as  a  modifying  a;  pel'ati.n,  not  as  in  itself 
a    proper  name;   and   a     Gad    means   a    troop,  a 

multitude,  or  a  press  of  people,  Baal-gad  will 

mean  I'ao/'s-  crowd,  whether  applied  to  the  in- 
habitant-;, or  to  the  place  a-  i  retnrl  of  pilgrim*, 
The  syllable  bek  has  precisely  the  same  meaning 
in  the  Arabic. 

If  this  should   no*    -  ■■m    Bttisf  I    may 

conclude  that  Baal  ras  n  common  an  element 
in  the  compusitioi  per  names,  that  it    is 

not   sufficiently  distinctive  to  beai    'lie  stn 
such  an   interpretation;   and   may  rati iei  taki     i 
to  signify     d     1 1     ■       is   -a\  i  il  li 

i/.  ogtaphical   combinal  iojis     the    | 
thing  is  found.      I  to  'hi-  \  i<  \*  Baa' 

would   mean  tht 

;iu    idol      I  -a    lw.  II  to  have  Ixt-n 

»he 

Ti'y'i  ;    V'ulg.  f'<r'»,ii,  and  bj    tne 

Jewish    commentators   with   the    planet    Juj>>ttt 
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[Gad].  But  it  is  well  known  lli.il  Baal  Mas  iden- 
tified with  Jupiter  as  well  as  with  the  sun  :  ami 
it  is  hot  difficult  to  connect  Baalbek  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Jupiter.  John  of  Antioch  affirms  that  (he 
great    temple  at  Baalhek   was  dedicated   to   Ju- 

Eiter;  and  in  the  celebrated  passage  of  Macro- 
ius  (Saturnal.  i.  23),  in  which  lie  reports  that 
the  \vorship  of  the  sun  was  brought  by  Egyp- 
tian priests  to  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  he  expiessly 
states  that  they  introduced  it  under  the  name  of 
Jupiter  (sub  nomine  Jovis).  This  implies  that 
the  worship  Of  Jupiter  was  already  established 
and  popular  at  the  place,  and  that  heliolatiy 
previously  was  not;  and  therefore  we  should 
rather  expect  the  town  to  have  borne  some  name 
referring  to  Jupiter  than  to  the  sun ;  and  may  be 
sure  that  a  name  indicative  of  heliolatiy  must 
have  been  posterior  to  the  introduction  of  that 
worship  by  the  Egyptians ;  and,  as  we  have  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  this  took  place  before 
<*»■  till  lahg  after  the  age  of  Joshua,  it  could  not 


then   be   called    by  any  name   correspond  inc  t» 
Heliopolis. 

We  have  touched  upon  this  mutter  l^ecauae 
it  presents  the  subject  in  its  Biblical  relations, 
which  receive  comparatively  little  attention  in 
works  of  general  leference.  To  such  works,  as 
well  as  to  the  travels  named  at  the  end  of  this 
article,  ue  may  refer  for  ample  descriptions  of  tire 
ruins.  cScc  ,  which  require  but  slight  notice  here, 
seeing  that  it  is  barely  probable  that  the  site  is 
even  named  in  the  Scriptures. 

Baalbek  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  lowest 
declivity  of  Anti-Li banus,  at  the  opening  of  a 
small  valley  into  the  plain  El-Bekaa.  Through 
this  valley  runs  a  small  stieam,  divided  into 
numberless  rills  for  irrigation.  The  place  is  in 
N.  lat.  34D  1'  30*,  and  E.  long.  36°  11',  distant 
109  geog.  miles  from  Palmyra,  and  38f  fiom 
Tripoli. 

Its  origin  appears  to  be  lost  in  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  and   the   historical   notices  of  it  are 


very  scanty  ;  the  silence  of  the  classical  writers 
respecting  it  would  alone  seem  to  imply  that  it 
had  previously  existed  under  another  name.  In 
the  absence  of  more  positive  information  we  can 
only  conjecture  that  its  situation  on  the  high-road 
»f  commerce  between  Tyrs,  Palmyra,  and  the 
farther  East,  must  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  wealth  and  magnificence  wMch  it.  mani- 
festly attained.  It  is  mentioned  under  the  name 
•f  Heliopolis  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  xiv.  3.  4),  and 
also  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat  v.  22).  Two  Roman 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  give 
sanction  to  the  statement  of  John  of  Antioch, 
who  alleges  that  this  emperor  built  a  great  temple 
to  Jupiter  at  Heliopolis.  which  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  (Hist.  Qkron.  lib.  xi.).  From 
the  reverses  of  Roman  coins  we  learn  that  Helio- 
polis was  constituted  a  colony  by  Julius  Cesar; 
that  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Roman  garrison  in  the 


time  of  Augustus ;  and  obtained  the  Jus  Italic  inn 
from  Severus.  Some  of  the  coins  of  later  date 
contain  curious  representations  of  the  temple. 

After  the  age  of  Constantine  the  splendid  tem- 
ples of  Baalbek  were  probably  consigned  to  neg- 
lect and  decay,  unless  indeed,  as  some  appearances 
indicate,  they  were  then  consecrated  to  Christian 
worship.  From  the  accounts  of  Oriental  writes s 
Baalbek  seems  to  have  continued  a  place  of  im- 
portance down  to  the  time  of  the  Mdslem  invasion 
of  Syria.  They  describe  it  as  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  Syrian  cities,  enriched  with  stately 
palaces,  adorned  with  monuments  of  ancient  times, 
and  abounding  with  tree-,  fountains,  and 
ever  contributes  to  luxurious  enjoyment.  On  tlte 
advance  of  the  Moslems,  it  was  reported  to  tl* 
emperor  Heraclius  as  protected  by  a  citadel  of" 
great  strength,  and,  well  able  to  sustain  a  suajf* 
After  the  ce.pt/ure  of  Damascus  it  was  regujartj 
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it,  vested  by  the  Moslems,  and — containing  an  over- 
flowing population,  amply  supplied  with  provi- 
sions and  military  stores—it  made  a  courageous 
defence,  hut.  at  length  capitulated.    Its  importance 

at  that  period  is  attested  by  the  ransom  exacted 
by  the  conquerors,  consisting  of  2000  ounces  of 
gold,  4000  ounces  of  silver,  2000  silk  vests,  and 
1000  swords,  together  with  the  arms  of  the  gar- 
rison. It  afterwards  became  the  mart  for  the 
rich  pillage  of  Syria:  but  its  prosperity  soon  re- 
ceived a  fatal  blow  from  the  khal if  of  Damascus, 
by  whom  it  was  sacked  and  dismantled,  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  (a.d.  748). 
During  the  Crusades,  being  incapable  of  mak- 
ing any  resistance,  it  seems  to  have  quietly  sub- 
in  it  led  to  the  strongest.  In  the  year  1 100  it  was 
pillaged  by  Timour  Beg,  in  his  progress  to  Da- 
mascus, after  he  had  taken  Aleppo.  Afterwards 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Metaweli — a  bar- 
barous predatory  tribe,  who  were  nearly  extermi- 
nated when  Djezzar  Pasha  permanently  subjected 
the  whole  district  to  Turkish  supremacy. 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  lie  on  an  eastern  branch 
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cf  the  mountain,  and  are  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  Castle  The  most  prominent  objects 
pisible  from  the  plain  aie  a  lofty  portico  of  six 
columns,  part  of  the  great  temple,  and  the  walls 
and  columns  of  another  smaller  temple  a  little 
below,  surrounded  by  k'*'('»  trees.  There  is  also 
i  singular  and  unique  circular  temple,  if  it  may 
e  so  called,  of  which  we  give  a  figure.  These, 
with  a  curious  column  on  the  highest  point 
withm  the  walls  (which  m  y  possibly  have  been  a 
clepsydra,  or  water-dial),  form  the  only  erect  |>oi- 
lions  of  the  ruins.  These  ruins  haw  been  so  often 
and  so  minutely  described  by  scores  of  travellers, 
as  well  as  in  many  works  of  general  reference,  that, 
»ince  their  identification  as  a  Scriptural  site  Is 
uncertain, a  few  additional  observation!  only  may 
suffice.  The  ruins  at  Baalbek  in  the  mass  are 
;i|pa..  ntly  of  three  successive  eras:  first,  the  gi- 
irantii  hewn  rtones,  in  the  face  of  the  platform  or 
basement  on  which  the  temple  stands,  and  which 
apl'e.n  to  he  remains  of  older  buildings,  iierliaiM 
i  ioie  ancient  temple  which  occupied  the 

Aui  ai       t    .-,,•  are  at   1.  mdihg  U] 

ba-i  i, .    i    ,f  rough  stones,  which  would  be  called 
wio.n     .     anywhi  re  but  \u  n       1    • 


blocks,  which  in  fact  form  the  gieat  wonder  df 
the  place,  vary  from  30  to  W  feet  in  length ;  bni 
there  are  three,  funning  an  upper  course  20  feet 
fiom  the  ground,  which  together  measme  190  feet, 
being  severally  of  the  enormous  dimensions  of  63 
and  64  feet  in  length,  by  12  in  breadth  and  thick- 
ness (Addison's  Damascus  and  Palmyra,  ii.  b'jj. 
'They  are,'  says  Richter  (llal'fahricn,  p.  251), 
'the  largest  stones  I  have  ever  >een,  and  might  of 
themselves  have  easily  given  rise  to  the  popular 
opinion  that  Baalbek  was  built  by  angels  at  the 
command  of  Solomon.  The  whole  wall,  indeed, 
is  composed  of  immense  stones,  and  its  resem 
blance  to  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
which  are  still  shown  in  the  foundations  of  the 
mosque  Es-Sakkaia  on  Mount  Moriah,  cannot  J'ail 
to  be  observed.'  This  was  also  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Richardson.  In  the  neighbouring  quarries, 
from  which  they  weie  cut,  one  stone,  hewn  out 
but  not  carried  away,  is  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions than  any  of  those  which  have  been  men-  V 
tinned.  To  the  second  and  third  eras  belong  the 
Roman  temples,  which,  being  of  and  about  the 
time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  present  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Corinthian  architecture  in  existence, 
and  possess  a  wonderful  grandeur  and  maj< 
from  their  lofty  and  imposing  situation  (Addison, 
ii.  57). 

Among  the  ornaments  of  these  buildings  Richter 
finds  confirmation  of  the  following  statement  of 
Macrobius — '  Isis  and  Horns  often  unequivocally 
appear.  The  winged  globes  surrounded  with  ser- 
pents show  that  the  priests  of  Baalbek  received  tht.'r 
ideas  oi  divinity  from  On,  the  Heliopolis  of  Kgyi  t,1 
Speaking  generally  of  these  remains,  Burckhardt 
says, 'The  entire  view  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra, 
when  seen  at  a  certain  distance,  is  infinitely  more 
striking  than  those  of  Baalbek,  but  there  is  not 
any  one  spot  in  the  ruins  of  Tailmor  so  imi  asms 
as  the  interior  view  of  the  temple  of  Uaall  i  ,.  ' 
(Syria,  p.  13).  He  adds  thai  the  arch i tec tme  of 
Baalbek  is  richer  than  that  of  Tadmnr.  Mr  Addi- 
son lemaiks  that  '  the  ruins,  though  so  striking  and 
magnificent,  are  yet,  however,  quite  sect  ud-i 
when  compared  with  the  Athenian  ruins,  a„«  .»i>- 
play  in  their  decoration  none  of  the  bold  cuu<  - 
tions  and  the  genius  which  characterize  the  A; 
nian  architecture.' 

The  present  Baalbek  is  a  small  village  to  the< 
oftheruinsjinasad  stateof  wit  tcliednessan 
It  is  little  more  than  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  bouses 
being  built  of  mud  and  ion-dried  bricks,      i 
population  of  5000,  w  hich  the  plan  .  to  have 

contained  in  1751,  is  now  reduced  to  barely  2000 
persons;  the  two  handsome  mosques  and  tine  serai 
of  the  Emir,  mentioned  by   Buickl  a  m» 

longer  distinguisliable ;  and  travellers  mai    i     > 
inquire  in  \  ain  for  the 
and  the  fruits  which  were  formerly  n  avundi 

(Ikeil  mim  <  t  limil-d.jii.   in 

Dissertt.   Philologico-Theolog.   torn.   i.   p.    1- 
Wood  and   Dawkins,  liuins  of  IU;<  I 

17.")7  ;    Pocockl  .  j    .Maon- 

drell, 

Trai  •  it,  Richai  .-..lb 

Addison,  1  Lindsay  ;    I 

I ' 
t/i  in  •  n,  1  -  1 1  . 

BtbUcal  i 

i:       !    '  '  VV<     read    ii 

.'   (  ,    tli.it   *  the   I-  id  '  / 
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Jtiah  against   the  Philistines,  and   (D"myn"^JN 

TSttTiaa  D*3fc>Vil)  against,  the  Arabians  that 
dwelt  in  Gur-Baal.'  Tlie  Septnagiut  renders  this 
by  ko.)  iirl  robs  "Apa&xs  robs  Karoixovvras  e7rl 
rrjs  Uerpas — '  and  the  Arabians  that  dwelt  above 
§*etra.'  It  was  doubtless  some  town  of  Arabia* 
Petraea. 

BAAL-HAMON  (jiOH  ?JD ;  Sept.  Bee\- 
a/M&v),  a  ])lace  where  Solomon  is  said  to  have 
had  a  vineyard  (Cant.  viii.  11).  Roseumiiller 
conceives  that  if  this  Baal -Ham  on  was  the  name 
of  a  place  that  actually  existed,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  identical  with  Baal-Gad  or  He- 
Iiopolis ;  for  Iiamon  may  have  been  a  corruption 
of  Anion,  the  Hebrew  way  of  pronouncing  the 
Amnion  of  the  Egyptians  (see  Nab.  iii.  $),  whom 
the  Greeks  identified  with  Jupiter  (Bib.  Geoff. 
ii.  p.  253).  We  are  not  inclined  tv  lay  much  stress 
on  this  conjecture.  There  was  a  place  called 
Iiamon.  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28), 
which  Ewald  thinks  was  the  same  as  Baal- 
Hamon.  The  book  of  Judith  (viii.  3)  places  a 
Balamon  (BaAafxwv)  or  Belamou  (Be\a/uLwi>)  in 
central  Palestine,  which  suggests  another  alter- 
native. 

BAAL-HAZOR  pi SH  bv2  ;  Sept.  Be\<HT<&p\ 
the  place  where  Absalom  kept  his  Hocks,  and  held 
his  sheep-shearing  least  (2  Sam.  xiii.  2jJ).  The 
Targum  makes  it  '  the  plain  of  H.izor."  It  is 
slid  to  have  been  '  beside  Ephraim,'  not  in  the 
t rt be  of  that  name,  but  near  1  he  city  called 
Ephraim  which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
is  mentioned  in  2  Chron  xiii.  19;  John  xi.  54. 
This  Ephraim  is  placed  by  Eusebius  eight  miles 
from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Jericho;  and  is 
supposed  by  Reland  to  have  been  between  Bethel 
and  Jericho  (Palcesthia,  i.  377). 

BAAL-HERMON  (pO~in  ^3).  The  Sep- 
tuagint  makes  two  names  of  tliis  in  1  Chron. 
v.  23,  BadA,  'Ep/xaJf ;  and  in  Judg.  iii.  3,  where 
the  original  has  '  Mount  Baal-Hermon,'  it  has 
opous  rod  'Ptpfx&v  Mount  Hermon.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  pi. ice  in  or  near  Mount  Hermon,  and 
not  far  from  Baal-gad,  if  it  was  not,  as  some 
suppose,  the  same  place. 

BAAL-MEON  (flJJO  byl ;  Sept.  BeeA^* ; 
Num.  xxxii.3S;  1  Chron  v.  p;  otherwise  Beth- 
Meon,  Jer.  xlviii.  23,  and  Beth-Baai.-Meon, 
Josh.  xiii.  17),  a  town  in  the  trihe  of  Reuben 
beyond  the  Jordan,  but  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Moabites  in  the  time  of  Ezek.iel  (xxv.  9). 
At  the  distance  of  two  miles  south-east  of  Hesh- 
bon,  Burckhardt  found  t he  ruins  of  a  place  called 
Mi/oim,  or  (as  Dr.  Robinson  corrects  it  A/a/'w, 
which  i>  doubtless  the  same,  although  Eusebius 
makes  llie  distance  greater. 

BAAL-PERAZIM  (D^S  ^3;  Sept.  Bad\ 
Gapaaip >  This  name,  meaning  '  place  of  bleaches,' 
wliicli  David  imposed  upon  a  place  in  or  Rear 
the  valley  of  Rephaim,  where  lie  defeated  the 
Philistine's  (2  Sam.  v.  20  ;  cbnip.  1  Chron.  xiv. 
II;  Isa.  xxviii.  21),  is  impoitant  as  being  the 
only  one  with  the  prefix  Baal  of  which  we  know 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  imposed; 
and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  determine  that  the 
word  was  sometimes  at  least  used  appellatively 
without  any  reference  to  the  name  of  the  idol 
H*al  or  to  his  worship. 
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BAAL-SIIALISIIA  (H^tf  ^'3  Bate* 
picrd,  Cod.  Alex.  Baidrrapiadd.  2  Kings  iv.  42); 
a  place  in  the  district  of  ShaJisha  (1  Sam.  ix.  4). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  a  city  fifteen 
Roman  miles  north  from  Diospolis,  near  Mount 
Ephraim. 

BAAL-TAMAR  pDfi  ^3;  Sept.  Bad* 
Qa/xdp),  a  place  near  Gibeah,  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, where  the  other  tribes  fought  with  the 
Benjamites  (Judg.  xx.  33).  Eusebius  calls  it 
Bethamar,  thus  affording  an  instance  of  thai 
interchange  of  Beth  and  Baal  which  is  also 
exemplified  in  the  preceding  aiti.cie  and  i* 
Baal-Meon. 

BAAL-ZEPHON    (pb?  *&%',   Sept  BoeA- 

o-?ir(pwv),  a  town  belonging  to  Egypt,  on  the 
border  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xiv.  2 ;  Num. 
xxxiii.  7).  Forster  f  Ep*«t.  tod  J  D.  Mich  a  clem, 
p.  2^)  believes  it  to  have  been  the  same  place  as 
Heroopolis  ('Hp&coTroAis)  on  the  western  gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea  (Piin.  [list.  Aat.  v.  12;  Strabo,  xvii. 
p.  S3()  ;  Ptoletn.  iv.  5),  where  Typhon  (which 
Forster  makes  in  Coptic  A*W£2N  ;  but,  contrcr 
see  Roseumiiller,  Alterthum.  iii.  261)  was  wor- 
shipped.  But  according  to  Manetho  (Joseph. 
Contra  Apian,  i.  20),  the  name  of  Typhoon's  city 
was  Avaris  (Avapis).  In  fact,  nothing  is  known 
of  the  situation  of  Bial-zephon  ;  and  whatever 
conjectures  may  be  famed  respecting  it  must  be 
connecte<i  with  a  consideration  of  thf  route  taken 
by  the  Israelites  >v.  leaving  Egypt,  for  it  was 
'over  against  Baal-xsphon '  that  they  were  en- 
camped before  they  passed  the  Red  Sea  [Exodus] 

BABEL:  TOWER  OF.  From  the  accouir" 
given  in  Genesis  xi.  1-9,  it  appears  that  the  pii 
mifive  fatliers  of  mankind  having,  from  the  tim 
of  the  Deluge,  wandered  without  fixed  abode 
settled  at  length  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  where  the] 
took  up  a  permanent  lesi deuce.  As  yet  they  had 
remained  together  without  experiencing  thos» 
vicissitudes  and  changes  in  their  outward  ley 
which  encourage  the  formation  of  diffeient  mode. 
of  speech,  and  weie,  therefore,  of  one  langu£gi 
Arrived  however  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  airl  i'y,\) 
ing  materials  suitable  for  the  «s*isrvucti()u  o* 
edifices,  they  proceeded  to  make  and  bo^n  hiickt, 
and  using  the  bitumen,  in  whLb  parts  of  thv 
country  ai)ouii(i,  for  cement,  they  built  .a  city  and 
a  tower  of  great  elevation.  A  divine  interference, 
however,  is  related  to  have  ;ak-:ii  plice.  In  con* 
sequence,  the  language  of  '.he  builders  was  con- 
founded, so  that  thev  »veie  no  longer  able  to 
understand  each  other.  They  theiefoie  '  left  oil 
to  build  the  city,'  ^ll(.l  we;e  scattered  k  abroad 
up  n  the  face  of  til  £v  earth.'  The  narrative  addi 
that  the  place  toofc  its  name  of  Babel  (confusion) 
from  this  confusion  of  tongues.  That  ihe  work 
was  subsequently  lesumed,  and  in  process  ot 
time  cor.»ple;ed,  is  known  on  the  best  historical 
voueheis. 

Versions  more  or  less  substantially  correct  oi 
this  account  aie  found  among  other  nations.  The 
Chaldaeans  themselves  relate  (Al  ydenus,  quoted 
by  Eusebius,  Prepar.  Evany,  i.  1 1)  that  '  the 
first  men,  relying  on  their  size  and  strength, raised 
a  tower  reaching  towards  heaven  in  the  place 
wheie  Babvlon  afterwards  stood,  but  that  the 
Winds  assisting  the  gods  brought  the  building 
down  on  the  heads  of  the  builders,  out   of  th« 
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mini  of  which  Babylon  itself  was  built.  Before 
this  event,  me1)  liad  spoken  the  same  tongue,  but 
afterwards,  by  the  act.  of  the  gods,  they  were  made 
to  differ  in  their  speech.'  Plato  also  reports  a 
tradition  that,  in  the  golden  age,  men  and  animals 
made  use  of  one  common  language,  but  too  am- 
bitiously aspiring  to  immortality,  were,  as  a 
punishment,  confounded  in  their  speech  by  Jupiter. 
In  the  details  of  the  story  of  the  war  of  the  Titans 
against  the  Gods  may  also  be  traced  some  tradi- 
tionary resemblance  to  the  narrative  of  the  Bible. 
'  The  Sibyl,'  says  Joseph  us  (Atitiq.  i.  4)  '  also 
makes  mention  of  this  town,  and  of  the  confusion 
of  language,  when  she  says  thus  : — "When  all 
men  were  of  one  language,  some  of  them  built  a 
high  tower  as  if  they  would  thereby  ascend  up  to 
heaven,  but  the  gods  sent  storms  of  wind,  and  over- 
threw the  tower;  and  gave  every  one  his  peculiar 
language ;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  that  the  city 
wa;  called  Babylon."'' 

The  same  writer  assigns  as  the  reason  of  this 
overthrow  and  confusion,  the  displeasure  of  God 
at  seeing  them  act  so  madly  under  the  influence 
of  Ninirod,  '  a  bold  bad  man,'  who,  in  order  to 
alienate  the  minds  pf  the  people  from  God,  and 
to  take  revenge  for  the  Deluge  which  had  destroyed 
their  forefathers,  induced  them  to  build  a  tower  too 
high  for  the  waters  to  be  able  to  reach.  Aben 
Ezra  has  given  a  more  probable  explanation. 
•  Those,'  lie  says.  '  who  built  the  Tower  pf  Babel 
were  not  so  insensate  as  to  imagine  they  could  by 
any  such  means  reach  to  heaven:  nor  did  they 
fear  another  Deluge,  since  they  had  the  promise  of 
God  to  the  contrary,  but  they  wished  for  a  city 
which  should  be  a  common  lesidence  and  a 
general  rendezvous,  serving  in  the  wide  and  open 
plains  of  Babylonia  to  prevent  the  traveller  from 
losing  his'  way;  in  order  that  whilst  they  took 
measures  fpr  their  own  convenience  and  advan- 
tage, they  might  also  make  themselves  a  name 
with  future  ages.1 

The  sacied  narrative  (Gen.  xi.  4)  assigns  as  the 
reason  which  prompted  men  to  the  undertaking, 
(simply  a  desire  to  possess  a  building  so  large  and 
high  as  might  he  a  mark  and  rallying  point  in  the 
rost  plains  where  they  had  settled,  in  order  to  pre- 
i  etit  their  being  scattered  abroad,  and  thus  the  ties 
of  kindred  lie  rudely  sundered,  individuals  be  in- 
volved in  peril,  and  their  numbers  be  prematurely 
thinned  at  a  time  will  U  population  was  weak  and 
insufficient.  The  idea  of  preventing  their  being 
scattered  abroad  by  building  a  lofty  tower  if 
applicable  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  to  the 
h  ide  and  level  plains  of  Babylonia,  where  scarcely 
one  object  exists  different  fiom  another  to  guide 
the  traveller  in  his  journey  ing,  and  which,  in  those 
r^ily  days,  as  at  present,  were  a  sea  of  land,  t lie 
fcumpass  being  then  unknown. 

Such  8T1  attempt  agrees  w  til  the  CirCUmstaiM  I  I 

in  which  the  sons  of  Noah  were  placed,  and  i>  in 
itself  of  a  commendable  nature,  lint  that  .some 
nmbijious  and  unworthy  motives  v.rir  blended 
with  tliese  fei  I'm  b  is  clearly  implied  m  the  sacred 
i«  .nid.  m  ii'uli.  however,  is  evidently  conceived  and 
set 'for  tli  in  a  dramatic  mannei  -  \  er.  6, 7),  and  may 
weai  around  an  historical  sulistauce  somewhat  ul 
a  poetical  dn->s  (Bauer,    Myttwl.   i.    3  3  •     The 

itate  Julian  lias  attempted  to  turn  the  uarral 
into  ridicule ;  but  even  if  viewed  oul)  as  an  attempt 
t'i  account  Pw  the  origin  of  diversity  of  langua 
tnui  of  the  dispersion  pf  the  human  family,  it 
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challenges  consideration  and  respect.  Tie  opinion 
of  Heeren  (Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 lf>)  is  far 
different  and  more  correct :  '  there  is.'  says  he,  "per- 
haps nowhere  else  to  be  found  a  narrative  so  \e- 
nerable  for  its  antiquity,  or  so  important  ii  the 
history  of  civilization,  in  which  we  have  at  once 
preserved  the  traces  of  primaeval  international  com- 
merce, the  first  political  associations,  and  the  first 
erection  of  secure  and  permanent  dwellings.'  A 
comparison  of  this  narrative  with  the  absurd  or 
visionary  pictures  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
give  of  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind,  will 
gratify  the  student  of  the  Bible  and  confirm  the 
faith  of  the  Christian,  by  showing  the  rnaiked 
difference  there  is  between  the  history  contained 
in  Genesis  aad  the  fictions  of  the  poet,  or  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  mythologist. 

After  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  and  the 
occurrence  in  4  the'land  of  Shinar'  of  so  many 
revolutions,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
identilication  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  with  any 
actual  ruin  should  be  easy,  or  lead  to  any  very 
certain  result.  The  majority  of  opinions,  how- 
ever, among  the  learned,  make  it  the  same  as  the 
temple  of  Belus  described  by  Herodotus,  which 
is  found  in  the  dilapidated  remains  of  the  Birs 
Nimrud. 


^  ^  =r>s 


Herodotus    describes    the    temple    in    his    own 
simple    but    graphic   manner   (i.    1*1).       'In    the 
other  division  of  the  city   i>   the  temple  of  the 
god   Belus,  with    hi  a /.en    gate*,  remaining  till       | 
own    tune,    quadrangular,    and      in    all    of     two 
Sttdia.      In    the    middle   of    the   sacred    «n    Ii 
tlieie    stands  a  solid    tower    of  a   stadium    both 
in   depth    and    width;    uppli   this    tower  another 
tower  is  raised,   an  t    another  upon   that,  t * »  the 
number  of  eigut  towers.     An  ascent  to  them 
been  made  on  the  outside,  in  a  circle  extent 
round  all  the   tower*.     When  vim    reach  ■> 

hallway     you    hoi    resting     I  ho  ps,        Ii; 

tower  i«.  a  large  temple,  and  in   ti  e  temple  11 

laiu'o    bed    well    fuinishiil,    and    neui     i' 

golden  tab)?;  but  there  i>  no   image  within;  our 

one  remain  '• 
female,  one  whom  the  god  has  ch 

e    to   all  nth.  the  ( 

an-  i  iii  it    _-m.I.      Au  I 

..is  .  M  il.lt    1    dn   ll 

billl  h<-    temple    and    ivjk^j    OU   'tis 
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conch.  And  there  belongs  to  the  lei.  ]  le  in 
Babylon  another  shrine  lower  down,  where  there 
stands  a  large  golden  image  of  the  god,  and 
near  it  is  placed  a  large  golden  table,  and  the 
pedestal  and  throne  are  gold,  and,  as  the  Chal- 
deans say,  these  things  were  made  for  eight 
hundred  talents  of  gold.  And  out  of  the  shrine 
i-«  a  golden  altar ;  and  there  is  another  great 
altar  where  sheep-oiferings  aTe  sacriliced,  for  it 
is  not  permitted  to  sacrifice  upon  the  golden  altar, 
except  sucklings  only;  but  upon  the  greater 
altar  the  Chahheans  oiler  every  year  a  thousand 
talents'  worth  of  frankincense  at  the  time  when 
they  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  god.  And  there 
was  at  that  time  in  the  temple  a  statue  of  twelve 
cubits  of  solid  gold  :  but  I  did  not  see  it,  and 
relate  merely  what  was  told  me  by  the  Chaldaeans. 
Darius  Hystaspis  wished  to, have  this  statue,  but 
did  not  dare  to  take  it,  but  Xerxes  his  son  took  it 
and  slew  the  priest  who  forbade  him  to  move  the 
statue.  Thus  is  this  sacred  place  adorned  ;  and 
there  are  also  in  it  many  private  offerings.1  These 
offerings,  made  by  individuals,  consisting  of 
statues,  censers,  cups,  and  sacred  vessels  of  massy 
gold,  constituted  a  property  of  immense  value. 
On  the  top  Semiramis  placed  three  golden  statues 
of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Rhea.  The  first  was  40 
feet,  high,  and  weighed  1000  Babylonish  talents. 
The  statue  of  Rhea  was  of  the  same  weight ;  the 
goddess  was  seated  on  a  golden  throne  with  lions 
at  each  knee,  and  two  serpents  of  silver.  The 
statue  of  Juno  was  erect  like  that  of  Jupiter, 
weighing  800  talents  ;  she  grasped  a  serpent  by 
the  head  with  her  right  hand,  and  held  in  her  left 
a  sceptre  enriched  with  gems.  A  table  of  beaten 
gold  was  common  to  these  three  divinities,  weigh- 
ing 500  talents.  On  the  table  were  two  goblets 
of  30  talents,  and  two  censers  of*  500  talents  each, 
and  three  vases  of  prodigious  magnitude.  The 
total  value  of  the  precious  articles  and  treasures 
contained  in  this  proud  achievement  of  idolatry 
has  been  computed  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  sterling. 

From  the  Holy  Scriptures  it  appears  that,  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Jerusalem  and  le- 
velled most  of  the  city  with  the  ground,  *  he 
brought  away  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  king's  house,  and  put  them  all 
into  the  temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon.'  The  brazen 
and  other  vessels  which  Solomon  had  caused  to 
be  made  for  the  service  of  Jehovah  are  said  to 
have  been  broken  up  by  order  of  the  Assyrian 
monarch,  and  formed  into  the  famous  gates  of 
brass  which  so  long  adorned  the  superb  entrances 
into  the  great  area  of  the  temple  of  Belus. 

The  purposes  to  which  this  splendid  edifice  was 
appropriated  may  have  been  partly  gathered  from 
the  preceding  statements.  These  purposes  varied 
in  some  degree  with  the  changes  in  opinions  and 
manners  which  successive  ages  brought.  The 
signal  disappointment  indicted  on  its  original 
founders  show,  that  even  in  its  origin  there  was 
connected  with  it  something  signally  displeasing 
to  God.  It  seems,  indeed,  always  to  have  existed 
in  derogation  of  the  divine  glory.  Consecrated 
at  the  first,  as  it.  probably  was,  to  the  immoderate 
ambition  of  the  monotheistic  children  of  the 
Deluge,  it  passed  to  the  Sabian  religion  and  thus 
falling  one  degree  from  purity  of  worship,  became 
a  temple  of  the  sun  and  the  rest  of  the  host  of 
heaven,  till,  in  the  natural  progress  of  corruption, 
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it  sank  into  gross  idolatry  ;  and,  as  the  |>assage 
from  Herodotus  shows,  was  polluted  by  the  vice* 
which  generally  accompanied  the  observances  of 
heathen  superstition.  In  one  purpose  it  un- 
doubtedly proved  of  service  to  mankind.  The 
Babylonians  were  given  to  the  study  of  astronomy. 
This  ennobling  pursuit  was  one  of  the  ^yOCuliar 
functions  of  the  learned  men,  denominated  by 
Herodotus,  Chaldaeans,  the  priests  of  Bdus  ;  and 
the  temple  was  crowned  by  an  ashonomical 
observatory,  from  the  elevation  of  which  the  starry 
heavens  could  be  most  advantageously  studied 
over  plains  so  open  and  wide,  and  in  an  atmos- 
phere so  clear  and  bright,  as  those  of  Babylonia. 

To  Nimrod  the  first  foundations  of  the  tower 
are  ascribed ;  Semiramis  enlarged  and  beautitied 
it,  but  it  appears  that  the  temple  of  Bel,  in  its 
most  renowned  state,  was  not  completed  till  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  after  the  accom 
plishment  of  his  many  conquests,  consecrated 
this  superb  edifice  to  the  idolatrous  object  to 
whom  he  ascribed  his  victories.  That  the  ob- 
servatory on  the  tower  was  erected  in  remote 
times,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe.  Prideaux 
mentions  the  circumstance  that  when  Alexandei 
made  himself  master  of  Babylon,  Calisthenes, 
the  philosopher,  who  attended  him  thither,  found 
astronomical  observations  ascending  upwards  1900 
years. 

The  appearance  of  the  tower  is  deeply  impres- 
sive, rising  suddenly  as  it  does  out  of  a  wide 
desert  plain,  with  its  rent,  fragmentary,  and  tire- 
blasted  pile,  masses  of  vitrified  matter  lying 
around,  and  the  whole  hill  itself  on  which  it 
stands  caked  ami  hardened  out  of  the  materials 
with  which  the  temple  had  been  built.  Its 
dreary  aspect  seems  to  justify  the  name  which 
the  remnant  of  the  captivity,  still  abiding 
amongst  the  waters  of  Babylon,  give  to  the  place 
namely,  '  Nebuchadnezzar's  Prison  '—an  appella- 
tion which  may  have  been  assigned  from  the  ci  - 
cumstanceof  that  monarch's  being  confined  the e. 
under  the  care  of  the  priesthood,  during  the  period 
of  his  madness  ;  or  from  the  king  of  Israels  hav- 
ing been  incarcerated  within  its  precincts  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  after  his  last  conquest  of  Je- 
rusalem (2  Kings  xxv.).  A  very  considerable 
space  round  the  tower,  forming  a  vast  court  or 
area,  is  covered  with  ruins,  affording  abundant 
vestiges  of  former  buildings;  exhibiting  uneven 
heaps  of  various  sizes,  covered  with  masses  o* 
broken  brick,  tiles,  and  vitrified  fragments — all 
bespeaking  some  signal  overthrow  in  former  days. 
The  towerlike  ruin  on  the  summit  is  a  solid  mass 
28  feet  broad,  constructed  of  the  most  beaut  ifu! 
brick  masonry.  It  is  rent  from  the  top  nearly 
halfway  to  the  bottom.  It  is  perforated  in  range* 
of  square  openings.  At  its  base  lie  several  im- 
mense unshapen  masses  of  line  brick  wifrk — some 
changed  to  a  state  of  the  hardest  vitrification, 
affording  evidence  of  the  action  of  fire  wind 
seems  to  have  been  the  lightning  of  heaven.. 

The  base  of  the  tower,  at  present,  measures  20^2 
feet,  in  circumference.  Hardly  half  of  its  former 
altitude  remains.  Of  the  original  pyramidal  form, 
the  erections  of  Semiramis  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
appear  to  have  begun  at  the  stage  of  the  former 
overthrow.  An  elevation  is  subjoined  according  to 
the  description  of  the  structure  given  by  historians  , 
the  dotted  line  marks  the  height  of  the  present  re- 
mains.   Prom  its  summit,  the  vie;v  in  the  distance 
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presents  to  the  south  an  avid  desert,  plain  ;  to  the 
west  *he  same  trackless  waste;  towards  the  north- 
ias*  marks  of  buried  ruins  are  visible  to  a  vast 
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distance.  The  bricks  which  compose  the  town  are 
mostly  stamped  with  several  lines  of  inscription, 
in  the  Cuneiform  or  Babylonian  character.  Some 
extend  to  four  or  even  seven  lines,  but  the  dimen- 
s  ,»i.s  of  all  are  the  same.  The  bricks  of  Babylon 
are  of  two  kinds,  sun-dried  and  fire-burnt.  The 
former  are  larger  and  of  a  coarser  make  than  the 
hitter  ;  their  solidity  is  equal  to  that  of  the  hardest 
stone.  They  are  composed  of  clay  mixed  with 
chopped  straw  or  broken  reeds,  in  order  to  increase 
their  compactness.  This  is  the  sort  of  brick 
which  the  children  of  Israel  made  while  in 
Egyptian  bondage.  The  untmrnt  bricks  com- 
monly form  the  interior  or  mass  of  a  building. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  great  tower,  while  it 
was  !'a<ed  with  the  more  beautiful  fabric  made  in 
tlie  furnace  or  kiln. — J.  R.  B. 

BABYLON,  from  the  Greek  Ba$v\u>u;  the 
name  in  Hebrew  is  s22  Babel,  from  the  confu- 
sion of  tongues  (Gen.  xi.  1-9).  Another  deriva- 
tion deduces  the  word  from  ^3  2X3,  '  the  court 
o;  city  of  Belus.'  In  Daniel  iv.  27  the  place  is 
appropriately  termed  'Babylon  the  Great :'  and  by 
Josepousalso(>4nf»o/.viii.6. 1),^  ueyaAr)  Ba$v\u>v. 
This  famous  city  was  the  metropolis  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon  and  of  the  Babylonio-Chaldaean 
empire.  It  was  situated  in  a  wide  plain  on  the 
Kuphrates,  which  divided  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
pmts.  According  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  its 
fmirdations  were  laid  at  the  same  time  with  those 
of  the  tower  of  Babel.  In  the  revolutions  of  cen- 
Uiriei  it  underwent  many  changes,  and  received 
successive  reparations  and  additions.  The  an- 
cients were  not  agreed  as  to  the  authors  or  times 
of  tlK'oe,  and  any  attempt  to  determine  them  now 
with  strict  accuracy  must  be  fruitless.  Semi- 
ntrnis  and  Nebuchadnezxai  are  those  to  whom  the 
city  was  indebted  for  its  greatest  augmentations 
and  its  chief  splendour.  Its  site  has  been  with 
much  probability  ascertained  to  be  near  Hillah, 
about  tony  miles  from  Bagdad. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  walls  of  Babylon 
were  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  built  of  l.n  e 
bricks  cemented  tog«  theT  w  ith  bitumen,  and  raised 
round  the  city  in  the  form  of  an  exact  square] 
bence  they  measured  lift*  ■•  n  miles  along  each  face. 
i  ey  wire  *7  feet  thick  and  890  feet  high 
(Quintus  Curtius  says  four  horse-chariots  could 

BJMB  each  other  en  them  without  daSgei  „  prof'  cted 
on  the  Otttside  by  a  I  a  it  ditch  lined  with  the 

material,  and  proportioned  in  depth  and  width  to 
ftae  deration  of  rite  walls.     Ti  •  is  entered 

by  twenty-the  ojati  \  h  side,  msyfa  of  solid 


brass,  and  additionally  strengthened  hy  260 
towers,  so  placed  that  between  everv  two  gales 
were  four  towers,  and  four  additional  ones  at  the 
four  corners.  From  all  the  gates  proceeded  streets 
running  in  straight  lines,  each  street  being  fifteen 
miles  in  length,  fifty  in  numl>er,  and  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  Other  minor  divisions 
occurred,  and  the  whole  city  contained  670 
squares,  each  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  circum- 
ference. The  river  ran  through  the  city  from 
north  to  south  ;  and  on  each  side  was  a  quay  o* 
the  same  thickness  as  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
100  stadia  in  length.  In  these  quays  were  gates 
of  brass,  and  from  each  of  them  steps  descending 
into  the  river.  A  bridge  was  thrown  across  the 
river,  of  great  beauty  and  admirable  contrivance, 
a  furlong  in  length  and  30  feet  in  breadth.  A9 
the  Euphrates  overflows  during  the  summer 
months,  through  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  two  canals  were  cut  to 
turn  the  course  of  the  waters  into  the  Tigris,  and 
vast  artificial  embankments  were  raised  on  each 
side  of  the  river.  On  the  western  side  of  the  city 
an  immense  lake  forty  miles  square  was  exca- 
vated to  the  depth,  according  to  Herodotus,  of  3.) 
feet,  and  into  this  lake  the  river  was  turned  tdl 
the  work  was  completed.  At  each  end  of  the 
bridge  was  a  palace,  and  these  had  a  subtenane- 
ous  communication. 

The  account  given  by  Quintus  Curtius  (v. 
1)  of  the  entrance  of  Alexander  into  Babylon 
may  serve  to  enliven  the  narrative,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  the  impression  on  the  readers 
mind  more  distinct.  'A  great  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Babylon  stood  on  the  walls,  eager  to 
catch  a  sitrht  of  their  new  monarch;  many  vent 
forth  to  meet  him.  Among  these  Bagophanes, 
keej)er  of  the  citadel  and  of  the  royal  treasure, 
strewed  the  entire  way  before  the  king  with  Mowers 
and  crowns  ;  silver  altars  were  also  placed  l  0 
both  sides  of  the  road,  which  were  loaded  not 
merely  with  frankincense,  but  all  kinds  of  odori- 
ferous herbs.  He  brought  with  him  for  Alexan- 
der gifts  of  various  kinds— flocks  of  deep  and 
horses;  lions  also  and  panthers  were  carried  be- 
fore him  in  their  dens.  The  Magi  came  next, 
singing  in  their  usual  manner  their  ancient 
hymns.  After  them  came  the  Chaldeans,  with 
their  music, d  instruments,  who  are  not  only  tl>e 
prophets  of  the  Babylonian-,  but  their  artists.  The 
first  are  wont  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  kings;  tlie 
Cbaldssans  teach  the  motions  of  the  rtars  and  the 
periodic  vicissitudes  of  the   limes  and  seat 

Then  followed  last  of  all  the  Babylonian  kn; 
whose  equipment,  as  well  as  that  oi  -  . 

seemed  designed  mora  r« >r  luxury  man  magnifi- 
cence.   The  king,  Isr,  attended  by  an 
men,  hai  ng  ordered  the  crowd  of  the  townspeople 
to  proceed  in  the  rear  of  his  infantry,  entered  tl>« 

city  in  a  chariot  and  : 

DeXt    day    he    carefully     sur\e\ed    the    ' 

re  of  Darius,  and  all   his  money. 

.  the  beauty  of  the  citj  th# 

-   not  only  of  the   kiiu:,  but  of  • 
itself,  and  that  with  good  reason.1    W   thin  a 
period  after 

pal.  I 

The                circmnfi  1    I  v  thr 

rs  F0   stadia,  the 
most   n.                  •           1 

■UppO*  -    an    area    for    the  »f 
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now  scarcely  form  an  idea.  Its  population  how- 
ever may  not  have  been  in  proportion  to  its  extent. 
The  |  lace  was  probably  what  in  these  days 
would  be  considered  an  enclosed  district  rather 
than  a  compact  city.  Quintus  Cut  this  reports  that 
the  buildings  were  not  continuous,  and  that  within 
the  precincts  of  the  city  was  arable  and  pasture 
land  sufficient  to  produce  food  for  the  population, 
as  a  resource  against,  a  siege. 

One  or  two  additional  facts  may  aid  in  convey- 
ing a  full  idea  of  this  great  anil  magnificent  city. 
When  Cyrus  took  Babylon  by  turning  the  Eu- 
phrates into  a  neighbouring  lake,  the  dwellers  in 
the  middle  of  the  place  were  not  for  some  time 
aware  that  their  fellow-townsmen  who  were  near 
the  walls  had  been  captured.  This, says  Herodotus 
(i.  191),  was  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  city, 
and  to  the  circumstance  that  at  the  time  the  inha- 
bitants were  engaged  in  carousals,  it  being  a  festive 
occasion.  Nor,  according  to  Xenophon,  did  the 
citizens  of  the  opposite  quarter  learn  the  event  till 
three  hours  after  sunrise — the  city  having  been 
taken  in  the  night.  Alexander  had  to  employ 
10,000  men  during  two  months,  to  remove  the  ac- 
cumulated ruins  pre  ipitated  by  order  of  Xerxes 
nearly  200  years  before.  From  the  fallen  towers 
of  Babylon  have  arisen  not  only  all  the  present 
cities  in  its  vicinity,  but  others  which,  like  itself, 
have  long  since  gone  down  into  the  dust.  Since  the 
days  of  Alexander  four  capitals,  at  least,  have 
been  built  out  of  its  remains — Seleucia  by  the 
Greeks,  Ctesiphon  by  the  Parthians,  Al  Mai  dan 
by  the  Persians,  and  Kufa  by  the  Caliphs:  with 
towns,  villages,  and  caravansaries  without  num- 
ber. The  necessary  fragments  and  materials  were 
transported  along  the  rivers  and  the  canals. 

The  antiquity  of  the  canals  of  Babylonia  dates 
from  the  most  remote  periods  of  the  Chaldapo- 
Babyionian  monarchy.  The  ancient  kings  of 
Assviia  and  Babylonia  well  understood  the  value 
of  canals,  and  their  empire  arose  upon  alluvial 
plains,  amid  a  system  of  irrigation  and  draining 
which  spread  like  a  net-work  over  the  land.  It 
may  l>e  sufficient  to  specify  the  Nahr  Malikah,  or 
Royal  Canal,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  referred 
both  to  Nimrod  and  Cush.  Abydenus,  however, 
attributes  it  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  From  the  ac- 
count of  Herodotus  it  appears  to  have  been  of 
sufficient  breadth  and  depth  to  be  navigable  for 
merchant  vessels.  It  is  not,  therefore,' surprising 
that  some  writers  have  considered  it  as  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  soil  around  Babylon  is  of  a  light  yielding 
natuie,  easily  wrought  for  canals  and  other  pur- 
poses, whether  of  art  or  war.  Cyrus,  therefore, 
would  rind  no  great  difficulty  in  digging  a  trench 
about  tne  ciry  sufficient  to  contain  the  waters 
Of  the  river  (Cyrop.  vii.).  Alexander  (Strabo, 
xvi.  p.  510\  in  enlarging  one  of  the  canals 
and  forming  basins  for  his  fleet,  laid  open  the 
graves  of  many  buried  kings  and  princes — which 
•hows  how  readily  the  soil  yields  and  gives  way 
before  the  labours  of  man. 

•  The  new  palace  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
prodigious  in  size  and  superb  in  embellishments. 
Its  outer  wall  embraced  six  miles  ;  within  that 
circumference  were  two  other  embattled  walls, 
besides  a  great  tower.  Three  brazen  gates  led 
into  the  grand  area,  and  every  gate  of  consequence 
throughout  the  city  was  of  brass.  In  accordance 
•  id»  this  tact  are  the  terms  which  Isaiah  (xlv.  1, 2) 


employs  when,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  he  pro- 
mises Cyrus  that  the  city  should  fall  before  him, 
'I  will  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates  :  I 
will  break  in  pieces  the  gate,  of  brass ' — a  pit> 
phecy  which  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  when  Cvru* 
made  himself  master  of  the  place  in  the  dead  of 
the  night.  Having  first  by  means  of  its  canals 
turned  the  river  into  the  great  dry  lake  west  of 
Babylon,  and  then  rilarehed  thiough  *he  emptied 
channel,  he  made  his  way  to  the  outer  walls  of  tl« 
fortified  palace  on  its  banks;  when  finding  the 
brazen  gates  incautiously  left  open  by  the  royal 
guards  while  engaged  in  carousals,  he  entered  with 
all  his  train  ;  '  the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  his  leader,' 
and  Babylon,  as  an  empire,  was  no  more. 

The  palace  was  splendidly  decorated  with  sta- 
tues of  men  and  animals,  with  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  furnished  with  luxuries  of  all  kind* 
brought  thither  from  conquests  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
and  Tyre.  Its  greatest  boast  were  the  hanging 
gardens,  which  acquired  even  from  Grecian 
writers  the  appellation  of  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  They  are  attributed  to  the  gallantry 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  constructed  them  in  com- 
pliance with  a  wish  of  his  queen  Amytis  to  possess 
elevated  groves  such  as  she  had  enjoyed  on  the  hills 
around  her  native  Ecbatana.  Babylon  was  all 
flat;  and  to  accomplish  so  extravagant  a  desire  an 
artificial  mountain  was  reared,  400  feet  on  each 
side,  while  terraces  one  above  another  rose  to  a 
height  that  overtopped  the  walls  of  the  city,  that 
is,  above  300  feet  in  elevation.  The  ascent  from 
terrace  to  terrace  was  made  by  corresponding  flights 
of  steps,  while  the  terraces  themselves  were  reared 
to  their  various  stages  on  ranges  of  regular  piers, 
which,  forming  a  kind  of  vaulting,  rose  in  succes- 
sion one  over  the  other  to  the  required  height  ol 
each  terrace,  the  whole  being  bound  together  by  a 
wall  of  22  feet  in  thickness.  The  level  of  each 
terrace  or  garden  was  then  formed  in  the  following 
manner  :  the  top  of  the  piers  was  first  laid  over  with 
flat  stones,  10  feet  in  length  and  4  feet  in  width; 
on  these  stones  were  spread  beds  of  matting,  then 
a  thick  layer  of  bitumen;  after  which  came  two 
courses  of  bricks,  which  were  covered  with  sheets 
of  solid  lead.  The  earth  was  heaped  on  this  plat- 
form ;  and  in  order  to  admit  the  roots  of  lavgs 
trees,  prodigious  hollow  piers  were  built  and  filled 
with  mould.  From  the  Euphrates,'  which  flowed 
close  to  the  foundation,  water  was  drawn  up  by 
machinery.  The  whole,  says  Q.  Cuitius  (v.  5.), 
had,  to  those  who  saw  it  from  a  distance,  tbt 
appearance  of  woods  overhanging  mountains. 
Such  was  the  completion  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
work,  when  he  found  himself  at  res*  in  his  house, 
and -flourished  in  his  palace.  The  king  spoke  and 
said,  '  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  1  have  built 
for  the  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my 
power,  and  the  honour  of  my  majesty'  (Dan.  iv.), 
a  picture  which  is  amply  justified  by  the  de- 
scriptions of  heathen  writers.  Nowhere  could  '.he 
king  have  taken  so  comprehensive  a  view  of  the 
city  he  had  so  magnificently  constructed  and 
adorned  as  when  walking  on  the  highest  terrace  of 
the  gardens  of  his  palace. 

The  remains  of  this  palace  are  found  in  tl» 
vast  mound  or  hill  called  by  the  natives  Kasr 
It  is  of  irregular  form,  RuO  yards  in  length  ana 
000  yards  in  breadth.  Its  appearance  is  con- 
stantly undergoing  change  from  the  continual 
digging  which  takes  p]ace   in  •  its  inexhaustible 
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*  j.  !.     Hence  the  mass  is  furrowed   into   deep 
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ravines,  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  in 
every  direction.  "Every  vestige,  however,  disco- 
vered in  it  declares  it  to  have  been  composed  of 
buildings  far  superior  toall  the  ie,st  in  the  Eastern 
quarter.  In  this  mass  Rich  found  a  lion  of 
colossal  dimensions,  standing  on  a  pedestal  of  a 
coarse  Kind  of  grey  gianite  and  of  rude  workman- 
ship; in  the  mouth  was  a  circular  aperture,  into 
which  a  man  might  introduce  his  fist.     Hollows 


cs.    sed    by    excavation  occur    in   the   monnd,  in 
w*    :ii  persons  liave  lust  their  lives.      Considerable 
fia^  menu  n!  ua!l  are  Still  standing;  and  also  <l<- 
Ucl.  ed  masses,  composed  of  lurnace-burnt  bricks  of 
A  In.*,  Uty  and  i'leslmess  ti  uly  admirable.  The  bricks 
u-H'A  in  the  eonsti  uction  ot'   the    palace   appear  to 
have  )k  en  exclusively  of  the  burnt  kind.     I  be  lace 
of  every  brick  is  invariably  placet!  downwards. 
On  til  •  uoith  side  of  the  Ka-r,  amongst  the  moul- 
dei  tig  fragments,  and  elevated  on  a  sod  of  ridge, 
stands  !<^  f.  tnous  solitary  tree,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Atheloh;  it  bears  every  motik  of  antiquity  in  ap- 
pearance, situation,  and  tradition.    Its  trunk  was 
originally  enormous ;  but,  wum  away  by  the  lapse 
of  ages,  il  is  now  but  a  rui%  amid  ruins :  m 
•theless  it  bears  spreading  and  ever-green  bran< 
which  are  peculiarly    beautiful,  being  adorned 
with   long  tress*likf   teudrila   resembling    heron 
feathers,  growing  from  a  central   stem.     T 
slender  and  deli,  ate  sprays  bending  towards  the 
ground  ^'i\e  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  weep 
iug  willow,  while  their  gentle  waving  in  the-,. 
prheii  iv< ;  abreeieblows,  tiroducesalow  and  melan- 
ttoly  sound.    This  tree  i-  revered  by  the  A 
zA)   from  atraditii  n  i  urrenl  among  them,  th  .t  the 


Almighty  himself  preserved  it  here  from  the  earliest 
time,  to  form  a  refuge  for  the  Caliph  Ali.  whe 
fainting  with  fatigue  from  the  battle  of  HillaL. 
found  secuie  repose  under  its  shade. 

In    digging    in    the    extensive   mounds   which 
constitute  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  an  endless  sue 
cession  of  curious  objects  is  found   from  time  to 
time.     One  or  two  may   be  specified  : — a  large 
cylinder  of  baked  clay,  covered  with  a  cuneiform 
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inscription  ;  an  agate  seal  finely  cut,  representing 
a  priest  surrounded   by   various  symbols  of  the 
Sabian  worship]  a  small   dog  in  bronze,  with  a 
collar  of  pure   gold   round  his  neck,  about  three 
inches  in  height.     Small  figures,  both   in  bronze 
and  clay.-  are  frequently  picked   up  all  over  the 
ruins   of  Babylon.     One  of  a  larger   kind    is  a 
fragment  seen  lying  midway  between  Ilillah  and 
the  site  of  Seleucia,  consisting  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  statue  of  a  man  in  a  sitting  posture;  the 
legs     are    naked,    and     closed    together     in    tin- 
Egyptian   style;     the  hands   rest   on    the   thig 
It   is    cut  in  a  bluish   basalt.     That  so  few  i 
patatively  of  these   relics  are  now  visible  is  not 
surprising,    since,    as     Babylon     had     plundi 
Egyi  i,  Assyria,  and  Judaea  of  their  statu* 
gold  and  silver,  and  even  the  architectural  orna- 
ments of  their  palaces,  so  in  its  turn   I 
treasury  of  the  antiquities  of  all  nations 
the  prey  of  successive  conquerors)  ind  plundei     i 
completed  the  woik  of  spolxaUOU     One  or  tvw 


drawings  are  here  given  of  relics  discovei    I     i 
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names  of  Mylitta  and  Abytta,  or  Araites  and 
Aiaims.  According  to  Maimonides,  this  Baby- 
lonish deity  had  numerous  bands  of  young 
women  devoted  to  her  service;  and  here  is  seen  a 
priestess  introducing  a  virgin  to  her  temple  to 
receive  the  benediction  of  the  priests.  These 
dedicated  females,  Herodotus  says,  sat  once  in 
tnflft  lives  in  the  shrine  of  Venus,  their  heads 
tmttnd  with  garlands  and  their  bodies  with  cords. 
Thus  exposed,  if  any  stranger  threw  gold  into  her 
lap,  she  was  obliged  to  retire  with  him  into  the 
temple,  when  her  charms  became  the  victim  of 
its  impure  rites.  The  money  was  then  laid  on 
the  altar  to  be  consecrated  to  the  goddess.  These 
outrages  seem  to  be  referred  to  by  Moses  in  the 
law,  when  he  says,  'Thou  shalt  not  bring  the  hire 
of  a  harlot  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God.' 
The  second  cut  is  frorn  a  cylinder  of  white  agate. 
The  engraving  is  of  gocd  workmanship.  The 
hieroglyphics  are  the  sun,  moon,  five  planets,  and 
the  archaspand,  or  seven  balls,  indicative  of  tbe 
seven  celestial  poweis  or  intelligences,  always 
attendant  on  the  Chaldaean  and  Persian  great 
deity.    The  fiirme  beneath  the  sun  holds  a  wreath 
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fumed  of  globular  shapes  in  his  left  hand.  On 
his  back  appear  to  be  a  bow  and  quiver;  balls 
surmount  these  weapons.  Before  him  springs  an 
object  sprayed  like  a  flower,  and  he  is  preceded, 
in  advancing  towards  a  superior  kind  of  being, 
by  a  bareheaded  figure,  whose  hands  are  held  up 
as  if  in  the  act  of  addressing  that  being  which 
fronts  him  standing  upon  the  unicorn  ball.  An 
etherial  personage  is  seen  over  the  head  of  the 
uncovered  and  unadorned  figure.  The  august 
bearded  figure,  which  the  last  addresses,  bears  the 
symbols  of  divinity  among  the  Chaldaeans,  such 
as  sceptres,  axes,  and  other  weapons.  The  floating 
figure  in  the  rays  clearly  points  out  a  <.  lus«i 
affinity  between  the  religions  systt  m  uf  the  Chal- 
d-jfans  and  the  ancient  Persians;  showing  that 
they  used  the  same  symbolical  representations,  and 
also  prefigured  the  same  gods  and  tneir  attributes 
in  the  sun  and  moon;  and  hence  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  alleged  difference  between  the  two 
religions  chiefly  lay  in  the  one  worshipping  the 
imaged  symbols  as  gods,  while  the  other  restricted 
itself  to  adoring  the  heavenly  host  in  themselves 
alone.  The  two  engravings  which  follow  are 
Introduced  less  with  reference  to  their  subjects 
than  v  for  the  sake  of  the  illustrations  of  Baby- 
lonian costume  which  they  afford.  The  figures 
have  been  selected  from  the  engraved  cylinders 
and  gems,  and  probably  convey  as  much  in- 
formation on  this  subject  as-  can  now  be  ob- 
tained. 


Babylon,  as  the  centre  of  a  great  kingdom, 
was  the  seat  of  boundless  luxury,  and  its  in- 
habitants were  notorious  for  their  addiction  to 
self-indulgence  and  effeminacy.  Q.  Curtius 
(v.  1)  asserts  that,  '  nothing  could  be  mors 
corrupt  than  its  morals,  nothing  more  fitted 
to  excite  and  allure  to  immoderate  pleasures. 
The  rites  of  hospitality  were  polluted  by  the 
grossest  and  most  shameless  lusts.  Money  dis- 
solved every  tie,  whether  of  kindred,  respect,  or 
esteem.  The  Babylonians  were  very  greatly 
given  to  wine,  and  the  enjoyments  which  accom- 
pany inebriety.  Women  were  present  at  their 
convivialities,  first  with  some  degree  of  propriety, 
but,  growing  worse  and  worse  by  degiees,  they 
ended  by  throwing  oft' at  once  their  modesty  and 
their  clothing.'  On  the  ground  of  their  awful 
wickedness  the  Babylonians  were  threatened  wi 
condign  punishment,  through  the  mouths  of 
prophets ;  and  the  tyranny  with  which  the  rider* 
of  the  city  exercised  their  sway  was  not  without  a 
decided  effect  in  bringing  on  them  the  terrific 
consequences  of  the  Divine  vengeance.  Nor  ii 
the  whole  range  of  literature  is  there  anything  to 
be  found  approaching  to  the  sublimity,  force,  and 
terror  with  which  Isaiah  and  others  speak  on  this 
painful  subject  (Is.  xiv.  11 ;  xlvii.  1  :  Jer.  Ii.  39; 
Dan.  v.  1). 

Under  Nabonnidus,  the  last  king,  b.c.  538  or 
539,  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  after  a  s'ege 
of  two  years.  An  insurrection,  under  Darius 
Hystaspis  (b.c.  500),  the  object  of  which  was  to 
gain  emancipation  from  Persian  bondage,  led 
that  prince  to  punish  the  Babylonians  by  throw-' 
ing  down  the  walls  and  gates  which  had  been  left 
by  Cyrus,  and  by  expelling  them  from  their 
homes.  Xerxes  plundered  and  destroyed  the 
temple  of  Belus,  which  Alexander  the  Great 
would  probably,  but  for  his  death,  have  restored. 
Under  Seleucus  Nicator  the  city  began  to  sink 
speedily,  after  that  monarch  built  Seleucia  on  the 
Tigris,  and  made  it  his  place  of  abode.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus  the  plac# 
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my  in  rains.  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century  of 
tlie  Christian  era,  learnt  that  the  site  of  Baity  Ion 
bad  heen  converted  into  a  park  or  hunting-ground 
fur  the  recreation  of  the  Persian  monarch's,  and 
that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  game,  the  walls  had 
been  from  time  to  time  repaired.  If  the  following 
extiact  from  Rich  Co.  oO)  is  compared  with  these 
historical  facts,  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xiii.  19) 
will  appear  to  have  heen  strikingly  fulfilled  to  the 
letter:  '  I  had  always  imagined  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  satyrs  was  confined  to  the  mythology 
of  the  West;  hut  a  choadar  who  was  with  me 
when  I  examined  this  ruin  (the  Mujahlihah) 
mentioned  that  in  this  deseit  an  animal  is  found 
resembling  a  man  from  the  head  to  the  waist,  but 
having  the  thighs  and  legs  of  a  sheep  or  goat :  he 
also  said  that  the  Arabs  hunt  it  with  dogs,  and 
eat  the  lower  parts,  abstaining  from  the  upper,  on 
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account  of  their   resemblance  to   those  of  the  hu- 
man species.* 

More  rJwrough  destruction  than  dial  which  !,*» 
overtaken  Babylon  cannot  well  be  conceive' 
Rich  was  unable  to  discover  any  traces  ,j  ,„ 
vast  walls,  and  even  its  site  has  be'en  a  subject  of 
dispute.  "On  ns  ruins/  savs  he,  '  the.e  is  not 
a  single  tree  growing,  except  the  old  one/  which 
only  serves  to  make  the  desolation  more  apparent 
Rums  like  those  of  Babylon,  composed  of  rub- 
bish impregnated  with  nitre,  cannot  be  cultivated 
The  rums  of  Babylon  and  its  vicinity  consist  in 
general  of  mounds  of  eaith  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  buildings,  channelled  and  furrowed 
by  the  weather,and  having  the  sui face  strewed  with 
pieces  of  brick,  bitumen,  and  pottery.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Birs  Nimrod'and  'he  Kasr.  already 
described,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Mujahli'- 
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bs.lt  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Kasr,  five 
noles  from  Hillah,  and  9o0  yards  from  the  river 
hank.  Its  shape  is  oblong  and  its  height  irre- 
gular. The  sides  face  the  cardinal  points:  the 
n  »rthern  is  200.  the  southern  219,  the  eastern  182, 
die  western  l'fi  yards  in  length;  and  the 
elevation  of  the  south-east  or  higltesl  angle  is  1  fl 
feet.  Tiie  western  bee  is  the  most  interesting, 
on  account  of  the  appearance  of  building  which  it 
pres<  hi-.  \.  ,u  the  rummil  is  a  low  wall,  composed 
ol  uiibnrnl  bricks,   mixed   up  with  chopped  simw 

'"  U,  and  cemented  with  clay  mortar  of  gteal 

thickness-,  having  between  every  layer  of  bricks  a 
wyer  of  H ■■  lc  :  and  on  the  north  side  are  also  some 
vestiges  ol  a  rmilar  construction.  Tlie  south-west 
angle  is  crowned  by  something  like  a  turret  or 
lantern  All  the  iidea  arc  worn  into  furrows, 
which  ,n  tome  instances  am  of  great  depth.  |  |,<> 
Minimil  is  covered  witli  lieaj*  of  rubbish,  in  whh  li 
lajera  of  broken  burnt  bricks  cemented  with  mor- 
'•l'  have  Ik* en  found,  and  also  entire  bucks  with 
inscriptions.  Scattered  .over  the  wholeatefi 
saents  of  jittery,  biica^bitumen,  pebble*,  vi.'i  I 
•Kick  i.  in<]  o'ii  Ji.  ;u.  ,.••,    f    ',,..    m(] 

mother-tit  -).•_.        1      the    UMtbftU    fact-     iie.u 


top,  is  a  niche  or  recess,  high  enough  for  a  man 
to  stand  upright  in,  at  the  back  of  which  i3  a  lour 
aperture,  leading  to  B  small  cavity,  whence  a 
passage  branches  off  to  the  right,  sloping  upwards 
in  a  westerly  direction,  till  it  loses  uself  in  tli« 
rubbish.  Mr.  Rich  was  informed  thai  a  human 
body  had  be*>n  found  here,  swathed  in  a  I 
wrapper,  partially  covered  with  liitnmen,  and  in- 
closed in  a  coll. n  of  mull"  •  in- 
duced to  dig  here,  lie  came  to  ft,  tw  hollow 
pier.  f»0  feci  square,  I  i  el  with  fine  brick  laid  n 
bitumen,  ami  tilled  up  will               x  which  weM 

found  a  I  i  IKS  Ipit  t.  n'heii    \ 
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was  found,  and  Rich  was  of  opinii  n  that  the 
whole  passage  was  occupied  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  may  therefore  he  conjectured  that  the  Mujahli- 
Dah  was  a  great  brick  pyramid  tor  the  dead.  It 
may  a1  so  have  been  used  for  an  observatory. 

Neither  the  ancient  nor  the  modern  authorities 
are  in  exact  agreement  respecting  particular  places 
and  localities,  and  any  attempt,  to  fix  them  now 
can  lie  nothing  more  than  an  approach  to  the 
reality.  Instead,  then  fore,  of  repeating  uncer- 
tainties, or  adding  conjectures  to  conjectures,  we 
judge  it  better  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  works 
enumerated  at  the  toot  of  the  ensuing  article. 

In  the  prophetic  writings  of  the  Apocalypse 
(t.w.  8;  xvi.  19;  xvii.  5;  xviii.  2)  Babylon  stands 
for  Rome,  symbolizing  Heathenism  : — '  Babylon 
is  fallen,  that  great  city,  because  she  made  all 
nations  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her 
fornication.''  This  reference  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
accustomed  to  designate  Rome,  which  they  hated, 
by  the  opprobrious  and  not  inappropriate  name 
of  Babylon  (Schottgen,  Hor.  Hebr.  i.  p.  1125). — 

J.  R.  B. 

BABYLONIA  (so  called  from  the  name  of  its 
chief  city,  termed  also  Chalda?a,  from  those  who 
at  a  later  period  inhabited  it),  a  province  of 
Middle  Asia,  bordered  on  the  north  by  Mesopo- 
tamia, on  the  east  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  south  by 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian 
Desert.  On  the  north  it  begins  at  the  point  where 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  approach  each  other, 
and  extends  to  their  common  outlet  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  pretty  nearly  comprising  the  country 
now  designated  Irak  Arabi.  The  two  words,  Ba- 
bylonia and  Chalda?a,  were  nowever  sometimes 
used  m  another  signification  :  Babylonia,  as  con- 
taining in  an  extended  sense  Assyria  also  and 
Mesopotamia,  nearly  all  the  countries  which 
Assyria  in  its  widest  meaning  embraced  ;  while 
Chaldaba  indicated,  in  a  narrower  signification, 
the  south-western  part  of  Babylonia  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Babylon  (Strabo,  xvi.  ;  Ptol.). 
In  Hebrew,  Babylonia  bore  the  name  of  "fj?3~\ 
Shinar,  ov  'the  land  of  Shinar  ;'  while  '  Babylon  ' 
(Ps.  exxxvii  1)  and  '  the  land  of  the  Ghalda?ans  ' 
(Jer.  xxiv.  5 ;  Ezek.  xii.  13)  seem  to  signify  the 
empire  of  Babylon.  The  climate  is  temperate 
and  salubrious.  The  country  in  ancient  times 
was  very  prolific,  especially  in  corn  and  palms. 
Timber-trees  it  did  not  produce.  Many  parts 
had  springs'  of  naphtha.  As  rain  is  infrequent, 
even  in  the  winter  months,  the  country  owes  its 
rrtiitfulness  to  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris,  whose  waters  are  conveyed 
over  the  land  by  means  of  canals.  Quintus  Cur- 
tius  (i.  5)  declares  that  the  country  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  was  covered  with  so 
rich  a  soil,  that  the  cattle  were  driven  from  their 
pastures  lest  they  should  be  destroyed  by  satiety 
and  fa'n»ss. 

The  alluvial  plains  of  Babylonia,  Chaldaea, 
and  Busiana,  including  all  the  river,  lake,  and 
newer  marine  deposits  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  occupy  an  extent  of  about  32,100  square 
geographic  miles.  The  rivers  ate  the  Euphrates  and 
its  tributaries,  the  Tigris  and*hs  tributaries,  the 
Kerah,  the  Karun  and  its  tributaries,  the  Jerahi,' 
And  tLeldiyan;  constituting,  altogether,  a  vast  hy- 
drbgfaphical  basin  of  LS9,200  geographic  square 
miles  j    containing,   within  itself,  a   central  de- 


liosif  of  32,400  miles  of  alluvium,  almc#f  entirely 
brought  down  by  the  waters  of  the  various  rivers, 
and  which  have  been  accumulating  from  periods 
long  antecedent  to  all  historical  lecords.  All 
these  rivers  present  the  peculiarity  of  flowing,  fot 
a  great  part  of  their  course,  through  supra-creta 
ce  us  formations  of  a  very  friable  nature,  easily 
disintegrated  by  the  action  of  the  elements,  and 
still  more  so  by  that  of  running  wafers  when 
swollen  by  floods,  and  carrying  down  pebbles. 
Near  Bush.i yah,  about  ten  miles  beyond  the  south- 
east quarter  of  ancient  Babylon,  on  a  level 
plain,  are  found  a  number  of  sand-hills,  which  are 
constantly  shifting  their  place  and  number,  and 
yet  always  occupy  the  same  general  locality. 
They  appear  to  owe  their  existence  to  the  presence 
of  springs,  which  moisten  the  sand  and  cause  its 
accumulation,  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  pre- 
valent winds  to  alter  the  form  and  number  of  the 
hills,  while  their  bases  have  a  fixed  point  of  at- 
traction. They  are  objects  of  superstition  to  the 
Arabs,  who  often  look  upon  them  as  the  sepulchral 
pall  of  brethren  who  have  fallen  in  battle.  The  ef 
florescences  of  nitrate  of  potassium  and  of  chloride 
or  hydro-chlorate  of  sodium  are  common  on  these 
plains;  the  one  is  most  probably  derived  from  tlie 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matters,  and,  conse- 
quently, characteristic  of  alluvium  of  river  ot 
marshy  origin:  the  other  is  indicative  of  deposi- 
tions from  seas  or  bays.  The  modern  accumula- 
tions of  soil  in  Babylonia  from  annual  inundations 
is  still  very  great.  Several  canals,  such  as  tlie 
Isa,  the  Nahr  Zimberani-Yah.  the  Muhawil,  &c, 
convey  water  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  from 
one  river  and  part  of  the  country  to  another.  In 
general,  the  alluvium  that  is  brought  down  by 
canals  and  rivulets,  and  deposited  at  their  mouths, 
is  a  fine  clay.  The  great  extent  of  the  plain  ot 
Babylonia  is  everywhere  altered  by  artificial 
works;  mounds  rise  upon  the  otherwise  uniform 
level,  walls  and  mud  ramparts  and  dykes  inter- 
sect each  other,  elevated  masses  and  friable  soil  ot 
pottery  aie  succeeded  by  low  plains  inundated 
during  great  part  of  the  year,  and  the  antique 
beds  of  canals  are  visible  in  every  direction. 
There  is  still  some  cultivation  and  some  irriga- 
tion. Flocks  pasture  in  meadows  of  coarse  graces  : 
the  Arabs"  dusky  encampments  are  met  with  heie 
and  there;  but.  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, there  are  few  remains  of  the  date-groves, 
the  vineyards,  and  the  gardens  which  adorned  the 
same  land  in  the  days  of  Artaxerxes;  and  still 
less  of  the  population  and  labour  which  must 
have  made  a  garden  of  such  soil  in  the  time  oi 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  vegetation  of  these  tracts 
is  characterized  by  the  usual  saline  plants,  the 
river  banks  being  fringed  by  shrubberies  of  tama- 
risk and  acacia,  and  occasional  groves  of  a 
poplar  which  has  been  mistaken  for  a' willow, 
the  weeping  willow  (Salix  Babylonica)  is  not 
met  with  in  Babylonia.  The  solitary  tree.  '  of  a 
species  altogether  strange  to  this  country"  (Heeren, 
Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  15S),  which  Ricn 
calls  lignum-vita?,  and  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  last  remnant  or  offspring  of  the  sloping  or 
hanging  gardens  that  appeared  to  Quintus  Cur- 
ti us  like  a  forest,  is  in  reality  a  tamarisk.  No 
monuments  in  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea  appear 
to  be  more  decisive  of  the  antiquity  and  Assy- 
rian origin  of  sites  than  the  lofty  artificial  mount:, 
oi'  which  the  present  degenerate  hordes  of  the  tent 
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ami  the  spear  narrate  so  many  fabulous  (ales, 
but  which  almost  everywhere  present  themselves 
Where  there  are  also  ot.ier  strong  grounds  of  pre- 
sumption of  an  Assyrian  or  Chaldso-Babylonian 
origin.  Thus  at  Irkah,  at  Wasit,  at  Teredon,  at 
(lie  Birs  Nimrud,  the  Mujahlibah,  El  Heimar, 
&c,  these  colossal  piles  are  found  domineering 
over  the  dieary  waste,  to  the  uniformity  of  which 
they  offer  a  striking  contrast,  being  visible  at 
great  distances ;  and,  although  thrown  by  the 
mirage  into  strange  and  contorted  shapes,  yet 
tJiey  always  appear,  when  seen  upon  the  verge  of 
the  horizon,  as  if  possessing  colossal  dimensions, 
and  produce  an  effect  in  point  of  grandeur 
which  cannot  easily  be  surpassed.  Long  before 
the  period  when  man  began  to  erect  these  feeble 
semblances  of  mountains,  a  various  level  of  allu- 
vium had  been  established  in  the  spaces  between 
the  rivers,  by  which  in  one  part  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  lind  a  higher  level  than  the  Tigris, 
into  which  (hey  flow  at  the  high  season;  while  at 
another  place  (he  Tigris  sends  its  waters  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  restores  the  Hood  by  which  it  had 
been  previously  enriched  from  the  '  Great  River.1 
The  Euphrates  is  still  a  majestic  stream,  but 
wanders  through  a  dreary  solitude.  Its  banks  are 
hoary  with  reeds,  and  the  grey  osier-willows  are 
yet.  there  on  which  the  captives  of  Israel  hung  up 
their  harps,  and,  while  Jerusalem  was  not,  refused 
to  be  comforted.  At  that  time  its  now  broken 
hills  were  palaces;  its  long  undulating  mounds, 
streets;  it.-,  vast  solitude  was  ("died  with  the  busy 
subjects  of  the  proud  mistress  of  the  East.  Now, 
'  wasted  with  misery,'  her  habitations  are  not  to 
be  found;  and,  for  herself,  'the  worm  is  spread 
over  her.'  Strabo  makes  the  Euphrates  a  stadium 
(500  feet)  in  breadth  at  Babylon;  according  to 
Kennel  i(  is  about  191  English  feet;  D'Anville 
reduces  it  to  dW :  Rich,  on  the  other  hand, 
raises  it  to  150  feet;  its  breadth,  however,  varies 
in  its  passage  through  the  ruins.  Rich  ascertained 
its  depth  to  be  2^  fathoms,  and  that  the  current 
runs  gently  a(  the  medium  rate  of  about  two 
knots  an  hour.  The  Euphrates  is  far  less  rapid 
than  the  Tigris,  and  rises  at  an  earlier  period. 
When  at  its  height  —  from  the  latter  end  of  April 
to  the  latter  end  of  June — it  overflows  the  surround- 
ing country,  rills,  without  (he  aid  of  human  labour, 
the  canals  dug  for  its  reception,  and  facilitates 
agriculture  in  a  surprising  degree.  Tiie  ruins  of 
Babylon  are  tl  en  so  inundated  as  to  render  many 

i\arts   of  them    inaccessible.     The   water  of  the 
fapnratei       •   teemed  more  salubrious  than  that 
oftheTigi  i     The  course  of  the  river  through  (he 
site  of  Babylon  is  north  and  south.     Bricks  and 
1  fragments  of  buildings  are  frequently  found 
in  h  by  fishermen  who  ply  on  its  waters. 

During  the  three  great  empires  of  the  East,  no 
daet  of  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  so  reputed 
for  fertility  and  i  iches  as  the  district  ol  Babylonia, 

which  arose  in  the  main  bom  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  mighty  river  which  Bowed  through  it 
Herodotus  mentions  that,  when  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  province,  it  yielded  a  revenue  to  (he 
king  ■  d   half  their  in- 

cjome.      \  >  in   which  the  Script 

det  tribe  II  as  its  acquired  su- 

prvmac;   \.     n  it  was  the  imperial  city,  evidei 
■M   lanv  .      •>    call    it    '  Babylon, 

glor)      ,  kuty  of  the  (  hi     • 

iBOetlency;  if  I  u^doum,  given  to  «'•■  >- 


sure;  that  dwelleth  carelessly,  and  sayeth  in  her 
heart,  /  am,  and  time  is  none  else  beside  me.' 
But  now,  in  the  expressive  and  inimitable  lan- 
guage of  the  same  holy  book,  may  it  be  said— 
'  She  sits  as  a  widow  on  (he  ground.  There  is  no 
more  a  throne  for  tiiee,  O  daughter  of  the  Chal- 
dajans  ! '  As  for  the  abundance  of  the  country, 
it  has  vanished  as  clean  away  as  if  the  besom  of 
desolation'  had  swept  it  from  math  tu  .-outh ;  the 
whole  land,  from  the  outskirts  of  Bagdad  to  U>e 
farthest  reach  of  sight,  lying  a  melancholy  wast*. 

Ip  order  to  defend  the  country  against  hostile 
attacks  horn  its  neighbours,  northward  from  Ba- 
bylon, between  the  two  rivers,  a  wall  was  built, 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Median 
\\  all  (tJ»  Mi)0i.as  KaAov/xevov  TeT^os,  Xen.  Atuvb. 
I).  1.  12)  The  Babylonians  were  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  and  carpets:  they  also  ex- 
celled in  making  perfumes,  in  carving  in  wood, 
and  in  working  in  precious  stones.  They  were  a 
commercial  as  well  as  a  manufacturing  peon  •. 
ami  carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade  alike 
by  land  and  by  sea.  Babylon  was  indeed  a 
commercial  depot  between  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western   wprl  k.   xvii.  4;    Is.    xliii.   14j. 

Tims  favoured  by  nature  and  aided  by  art,  Baby- 
lonia lie'-, une  the  liret  abode  of  social  order  and 
the  cradle  of  civ  ilization.  Here  first  arose  a  power- 
ful empire — here  astronomy  was  lir.st  cultivated — 
here  measures  and  weights  were  firsl  employed. 

The  original  iuhabitsmts  were  without  doubt  of 
theShemitic  family  ;  and  their  language  belonged 
to  the  class  of  tongues  -  trace,  :arti- 

cularlj  to  i he  Aramaic  branch,  and  was  indeed  a 
dialect  similar  to  1  >  is  now  called Chaldee. 

From  the  account  which  is  foiuid  in  Gen,  \.  B, 
Ximroci,  tin*  son  of  (hi-h.  appear-,  tu  have  fotUl 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  to  •  u  its  lirst 

sovereign.  In  the  llth  chap,  of  the  same  book, 
.'..  raphel  is  cursovih  mentioned  as.  king  of 
S    uar.      in  the    lei    n  7  13) — 

2  Kings  xx.  12 — '  Berodacb-baladan,  the  son  of 
Baladan,'  was  '  king  ol  .'  and  '  sent  let- 

ters and  a  pi  i  ki.ih,  for  lie  had  1 

that  Hezekiah  It  id  I » «  n  sick.'  Uwut  a  bundled 
years  later,  J i  md  Elabakkuk  s,  eak  of  the 

invasii  h  of  nder  the  name  of 

the  txar  ap- 

pears in  the  hisjh»i  *  xxiv.  1, 

Jer.  x\xv  i.   ,!  the  all-subduing 

em piie  of  Babylon.    /  &  Kings  x*   . 

27  ;  Jer.   I ii.  31), 

mentioned  as  'kit  and  with  Bel- 

f/tazzar  i  1),  n.  \ .  1.  ."■"     the  N 
siis.  the  line  of  the  <     ilda  an  <   ■    t  was 
be  i  ibylon  by  tiie 

Medo-Persians  (Dan    «    31  .  'and   Darius, 
M<  ilian,  '■*■■''• 

The  tl    i   rial  n  Babylon 

ban  •_.-  .  i  n  Iiisfoi  iai  -  xplain. 
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little  doubt,  as  aid  down  by  Gesenius  on  Isaiah 
xxiii.  13,  lhal  it  was  the  name  of  a  distinct 
nation,  if  hot,  as  Heeren  (Manual  of  Anc.  Hist. 
'2s*  i  las  maintained,  the  name  of  the  Northern 
itomades  in  general.  In  connection  with  Baby- 
lonia the  Chaldaeans  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
conquering  nation  as  well  as  a  learned  people: 
they  introduced  a  correct  method  of  reckoning 
time,  and  began  their  reign  with  Nabonassar, 
b.c.  747.  The  brilliant  period  of  the  Chaldaeo- 
Babylonian  empire  extended  to  b.c.  538,  when 
the  great  city,  in  accordance  with  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel,  was  sacked  and  destroyed. 

Babylonia,  during  this  period,  was  '  the  land 
of  the  Chaldaeans/  the  same  as  that  into  which 
the  children  of  Judah  were  carried  away  captive 
(Jer.  xxiv.  5) ;  which  contained  Babylon  (Jer. 
1.  1;  Ezek.  xii.  13);  was  the  seat  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxv.  12),  and  contained  the 
house  of  the  god  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  i. 
1,  2).  The  profane  historians  lend  their  testi- 
mony to  the  same  effect.  There  is  another  scrip- 
tural reference  to  this  proud  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Chaldees,  when  learned  men  filled  the 
streets  and  the  temples  of  Nineveh  and  Babel  : — 
'  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans  :  this  people 
was  not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that 
dwell  in  the  wilderness  :  they  set  up  the  towers 
thereof,  they  raised  up  the  palaces  thereof;  and 
he  brought  it.  to  ruin1  (Isa.  xxiii.  13). 

A  full  description  of  the  actual  condition  of 
Babylonia,  Babylon,  and  Babel,  with  illustrations, 
disquisitions,  maps,  plans,  &c,  may  be  found  in 
the  following  works: — Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of 
Babylon,  by  C.  J.  Rich,  2nd  edit.  London,  1836  ; 
Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  and  An- 
cient Babylonia,  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.  Lon- 
don, 1822;  Ainsworth's  Researches  in  Babylonia, 
London,  1838;  Eraser's  Iravels  in  Koordistan, 
Mes  potamia,  be.  London,  1840  ;  Rosenmuller's 
Biblische  Alterthumskunde ;  Gesenius  in  the  Cy- 
clopddie  of  Ersch  and  Gruber  ;  Heeren,  Idcen,  i. 
4;  Wahl,  Geschichte  der  Morg.  Spr.  pp.  570; 
Winer,  Biblisches  Realworterbuch. — J.  R.  B. 

'  BACA  (KD3)  and  BECAIM  (D*K33)  occur, 
the  tirst  in  Ps.  lxxxiv.  6,  '  Who  passing  through 
the  valley  of  Baca  make  it  a  well ;  the  rain 
also  filleth  the  pools ;'  the  second  in  2  Sam.  v. 
23,  24,  and  in  1  Chron.  xiv.  14,  15,  '  And  let  it 
be,  when  thou  heaiest  the  sound  of  a  going  in 
*he  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees,  that  thou  shalt 
bestir  thyself." 
t  Neither  the  mulberry  nor  the  pear-tree,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  baca  of  the  Scriptures,  satis- 
ties  translators  and  commentators,  because  they 
do  not  possess  any  characters  particularly  suitable 
to  the  above  passages.  With  regard  to  the  mul- 
berry, Rosenmiiller  justly  observes,  that  this  inter- 
pretation is  countenanced  neither  by  the  ancient 
translators  nor  by  the  occurrence  of  any  similar 
tenri  in  the  cognate  languages.  We  should  ex- 
pect, however,  some  notice  in  Scripture  of  a  tree 
which  must  have  been  common,  and  always 
esteemed  for  its  frail  [Sykaminos].  Rosenmiiller 
prefers  pear-trees  in  the  preceding  passages,  as 
being  the  oldest  rendeiing  of  the  woids.  But  the 
correctness  of  this  translation  is  not  confirmed  by 
any  of  the  cognate  dialects;  nor  is  the  pear-tree 
■More  appropriate  than  the  mulberry. 

in  consequence   no  doubt  ol    these  difficulties, 


other  plants  have  been  resorted  to ;  and  Celsiui 
quote?  Abu'l  Fadli's  description  of  a  shrub 
of  Mecca :  '  Baca  not  a  est  arbor  s.  frutex,  in 
Mecca,    et    tractibus    vicinis.       Similis    esr    rf 

aLuJ   Bascham,  nisi    quod    folia   ejus    longiora 

sint.  Fruclum,  perinde  ac  ilia,  plurimum  fert, 
sed  majorem  et  rotundiorem.  Temperamento 
calida  est  et  sicca.  Et  cum  folium  ejus  resecatur, 
lacryma  quaedam  inde  distill  at,  alba,  calida,  et 
acris,  virtutis  tamen  nullius.  Probata  est  me- 
dicina  contra  dolorem  dentium,  si  hujus  arboris 
ramis  fricentur.  Quin  et  confortat  gingivas,  et 
prohibet  ne  malum  renovetur''     (Cels.  i.  339). 

The  same  plant  is  probably  that  referred  to  by 
Forskal  (p.  198)  among  the  obscure  plants  with- 
out fructification  which  he  obtained  from  Djobbae, 

and  which  he  says  was  called  \>J   Baka,  vel    OJi 

Ebka :    'Arbor  folds   obovatis,    glabris,    integrif. 
lacrescens,  venenata." 

If  this  be  the  same  as  the  former,  both  are  still 
unknown  any  further,  and  we  cannot  therefore  de 
termine  whether  they  are  found  in  Palestine  or  not. 

The  tree  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  whatever  it 
is,  must  be  common  in  Palestine,  must  grow 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  have  its  leaves 
easily  moved,  and  have  a  name  in  some  of 
the  cognate  languages  similar  to  the  Hebrew 
Baca.  The  only  one  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted answering  to  these  conditions  is  that 
called  bale  by  the  Arabs,  or  rather  shajrat-al-bak 
—  that  is,  the  fly  or  gnat  tree.  It  seems  to 
be  so  called  from  its  seeds,  when  loosened  from 
their  capsular  covering,  floating  about  like  gnats, 
iir  consequence  of  being  covered  with  light 
silk-like  hairs,  as  is  the  case  with  those  of  the 
willow.  In  Richardson's  Arabic  Dictionary  the 
bak-tiee  is  considered  to  be  the  elm,  but  to 
us  it  appears  to  be  the  poplar  :  for  the  dirdar 
of  the  Arabians  seems  to  be  another  kind  of 
bak-tree,  probably  the  arbor  culicum  of  the  Latin 
translators  of  Avicenna.  Of  this  tree  Plenipius 
gays,  '  Leguntur  in  codice  Romano  principio  haec, 
Dicit  Dioscorides  banc  arborem  esse  salici  simi- 
lem  ;  a  Syris  vocari  dirdar,  a  Chaldseis  culicum 
arborem.'  As  this  passage  is  r.ot  found  in  Dio- 
scorides. it  is  curious  that  it  should  occur  in 
an  old  manuscript.  For  in  other  Arabic  authors 
the  dirdar  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  ghurb,  and 
the  ghurb  we  have  ascertained  to  be  the  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  (v.  lllust.  HimaL  Bot.,  p.  344).  The 
willow  and  the  poplar  are  well  known  to  have  the 
same  kind  of  seed,  whence  they  aie  included  by 
botanists  in  the  group  of  Salic ineae. 

As  it  seems  to  us  sufficiently  clear  that  the  bak- 
tree  is  a  kind  of  poplar,  and  as  the  Arabic  '  bak ' 
is  very  similar  to  the  Hebrew  '  Baca,'  so  it  is  pio- 
bable  that  one  of  the  kinds  of  poplar  may  be  in- 
tended in  the  above  passages  of  Scripture.  And  i' 
must  be  noted  that  the  poplar  is  as  appropriate,  a? 
any  tree  can  be  for  the  elucidation  ol  ti;e  passage* 
in  which  baca  occurs.  For  the  poplar  is  well  known 
to  delight  in  moist  situations,  and  Bishop  Hon  e, 
in  his  Comin.  on  Psalm  lxxxiv.,  has  inferred  that 
in  the  valley  of  Baca  the  Isiaelites,  on  their  way 
to  Jerusalem,  were  refreshed  by  plenty  of  water. 
It  is  not  less  appropriate  in  the  passages  in 
2  Samuel  and  1  Chronicles,  as  no  tree  is  mow 
remarkable  than  the  poplar  for  the  ease  with 
which    its    leaves    are    jostled    by    the    slightest 
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movement  of  the  air;  an  effect  which  might  r>e 
caused  in  a  still  night  even  by  the  movement  of  a 
body  of  men  on  the  ground,  when  attacked  in  (lank 
or  when  unprepared.  That  poplars  are  common  in 
Palestine  may  he  proved  from  Kitto's  Palestine, 
p.  114  :  ;  Of  poplars  we  only  know,  with  cer- 
rainry,  that  the  black  poplar,  the  aspen,  and  the 
Lombardy  poplar  grow  in  Palestine.  The  aspen, 
whose  long  leaf-stalks  cause  the  leaves  to  tremble 
with  every  breath  of  wind,  unites  with  the  willow 
and  the  oak  to  overshadow  the  watercourses  of 
die  Lower  Lebanon,  and,  with  the  oleander  and 
ihe  acacia  to  adorn  the  ravines  of  southern 
Palestine:  we  do  not  know  that  the  Lombardy 
poplar  has  Iwen  noticed  but  by  Lord  Lindsay, 
who  describes  it  as  growing  with  the  waliiut-tree 
and  weeping-willow  under  the  deep  torrents  of 
the  Upper  LHunon.* — J.  F.  R. 

BACA,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (Ps.  lxxxiv.  6), 
01  Valley  of  Weeping.  Some,  with  our  translators, 
legard  this  as  the  name  of  a  place,  and  by  such  it 
lias  been  visually  sought«iu  the  Bekaa  fel-Bekaa), 
a  valley  or  plain  in  which  Baalbek  is  situated. 
But  this  spot,  is  far  fiom  possessing  the  dreariness 
and  drought  on  which  the  point  ot  the  Psalmist's 
allulusion  depends.  It  does  not  appear  neces- 
sary to  understand  that  there  is  any  reference  to 
an  actual  valley  so  called.  The  Psalmist  in 
exile,  or  at  least  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  is 
speaking  of  the  privileges  and  happiness  of  those 
who  are  permitted  to  make  the  usual  pilgrimages 
to  that  city,  in  order  to  worship  Jehovah  in  the 
Temple  :  '  They  knew  the  ways  that  lead  thither 
yea,  though  they  must  pass  through  rough  and 
dreary  paths,  even  a  vale  of  tears  ;  yet  such  are 
their  hope  and  joy  of  heart,  that  all  this  is  to  them 
as  a  well-watered  country,  a  land  crowned  with 
ilessings  ol  the  eaily  rain."  Dr.  Robinson  (Add. 
to  Culmet)  concludes  that  something  like  this  is 
the  sense  of  the  passage.  Few  versions  regard  the 
woid  as  a  proper  name.  The  Sept.  has  et's  T771/ 
KoiAaScc  rov  i<\au6/j.u>vos ;  the  V  ulgate,  in  valle 
lacrj/marwn. 

BAD.     [Byssus.] 

BADGER.  This  is  unquestionably  a  wrong 
interpretation  of  the  word  CIUI  tachash,  since  the 
badger  is  not  found  in  Southern  Asia,  and  has  not. 
ua  yel  Ireen  noticed  out  of  Europe.  The  word  oc- 
curs tn  tl.e  plutal  form  in  Exod.  xxv.5;  xxvi.  11; 
xxxv.  7,  2-'5  ;  XXXvi.  19:  xxxix.  34;  Num.  iv.  6, 
g,  10,  11,  \%  I  1.  25;  and  E/.ek.  xvi.  10;  and  in 
connection  with  HTy  nroih,  skins,  is  used  to  denote 
the  coveting  of  the  Tabernacle.  Skins  of  some 
animal  no  doubt  are  meant,  though  any  confirma- 
tion in  favour  of  the  badger,  derived  fiom  the 
Clialdee  version,  with  or  without  ;i  prefix,  is 
equally  untenable,  since  the  species  is  likewise 
unknown  rn  Chahleea.  A  Judicious  Biblical  critic 
■luervei  rliul  it  is  que  tionable  whether  the  >k in  of 
in  unclean  animal  would  have  been  suffered  to 
come  in  contact  with  objects  kept  so  Bacred  as  the 
Tabernacle  and  all  that  pertained  to  it.  This  con- 
•idei;iiion  was  evidently  paramount  when  we  find 
urns'  skins,  itained  ted,  employed  in  the  first  co- 
ming,   and    tiie-e.    Iil.e    all     the    other    mateiials 

f  nquired  fa?  the  puriiose,  were  free  gifts  from  the 
people;  consequently  the  -ku^  for  the  external 
Covering  were  likewise  |ossessed  hy  the  public, 
and  therefore  were  used  or  intended  In  cotnman 
■asposes. 
in  the  present  state  of  Boolog^cab  knowle 
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is  riot  necessary  to  lei'ute  the  notions  that  tac'iash 
was  the  name  of  a  mermaid  or  homo  marinus, 
or  of  the  walrus,  a  Polar  animal,  oi  ol'  the  dugoraj 
or  seal,  for  neither  of  these  is  known  in  the  In- 
dian, Red,  or  Persian  seas,  and  theie  is  little 
probability  that  in  remote  ages  they  frequented 
the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Mediterraneair, 
where  the  current  sweeps  all  things  noithward; 
still  less  that  they  netled  in  the  lakes  of  tlie 
Delta,    where   crocodiles   then    alxmnded.       But 

Niebuhr's     hint     re, lectin^     the     name  ^.'j 

tachash,  given,  with  some  reference  to  colours,  to 
a  species  of  delphinus  or  porpoise,  by  the  Arabs 
near  Cape  Mussendum,  may  deserve  considei  at  ion, 
since  the  same  people  still  make  small  rounded 
bucklers  and  soles  of  sandals  of  the  h&ta  i  skin. 
which  is  a  cetaceous  animal,  perhaps  identical 
with  Niebuhr's.  This  material  might  have  been 
obtained  from  the  caravan-traders  of  Yemen,  <  r 
from  the  Ismaelites  of  Edom,  but  does  not  apt 
to  have  been  fitted  lor  other  purposes  than  pack- 
saddles  and  sandal-soles:  considering  tachash, 
therefore,  not  to  indicate  a  colour,  but  the  skin  of 
an  animal,  which  may  have  derived  its  name  fiom 
its  colour,  probably  deep  grey,  ash,  or  slaty  i/ii/»- 
fflmcs),  we  must  look  for  the  object   in  question  to 

the  zoology  of  the  region  around,  or  to  plat  e*  : c- 

sible  by  means  of  the  traders  and  tribute  impoi ra- 
tions of  law  materials  in  Egypt,  wheie  we  actually 
observe  leopard  or  panther  skins  and  otneis  of  a 
smaller  carnivorous  animal  with  a  long  fox-tail 
represented  in  the  tiiumphal  pn>ces8ion  of 
Thothmes  III.  at  Thebes  (Wilkinson's  Ant: 
Egyptians,  vol.  i.  pi.  4).  These  may  have  been  of 
a  canine  genus,  such  as  the  agiiodus.  or  megalutis 
Lalandii,  which  is  actually  iron-grey  ;  or  ot'  a 
vi venous  specie-,  wlteieof  there  .ue  many  in  Africa 
both  grey  and  spotted  Still  these  are  unclean  ani- 
mals, and  for  this  leason  we  rum  to  .mother  view 
of  the  case,  which  may  prove  the  most  satisfac- 
tory that  can  now  be  obtained.  Negroland  ami 
Central  and  Eastern  Africa  contain  a  numbei  of 
ruminating  animals  of  the  gieat  autelo]  e  family  : 
they  aie  known  to  the  natives  under  \a 
names,  such  as  pacasse,  empacasse, 
facasse,  and  tachaitze,  all  more  oi  less  varieties 
ot'  the  woid  tachash  :  they  are  of  considerable 
size;  often  of  slaty  and  purple-grey  colours,  .uitl 
might  be  termed  stag-goats  and  ox-goats.  Of 
these  one  or  mors  occur  in  the  hunting-scenes  on 

1  vptian  monuments,  anil  theiefbr*  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  skins  were  accessible  in  abundance, 
and  may  have  been  diessed  with  the  hah  on  foi 
<-o\  ei  ings  of  and   tor  boj  ts 

see  worn  by  tl.e  human  figures  in  the  same  pro- 

cessions.        Thus    ue    l.a\e    the    uiealei    nunihet     <f 

the  coi id i lit. lis  of  the  question  sufhciently  realised 
to  enable  us  to  draa   the  inference  tliat   tai 
refers  to  a  ruminant  of  the  Aigocerine or  Damaline 
groups,    most    likelj    of   an    iron  jrej    or   slaty* 
culouied  Bjiecies      f     U.S. 

l>.\(t.  a    poise    i.i     pouch       1  )i  ul     \\\ 
\iv.    17  :    I   Sam.   \\  ii     |U  ;    Lul  I  I     • 

money    deposited    iu    the  trea  1  ash  m 

ptinces,  or  niteudrd  for  large  payim 

s  ui  to  a  gW  eminent  i    tribute, 

leered  in  long,  narrow   bags  nr  purses,  each 
lain  ins  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  «<• 
\s  itli  the  official  seal.     Ai  Hie  i     asted 

and  s.  uli  d  w  itfa  great  i  ax*  t* 
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officer?  properly  appointed,  the  bag,  or  purse, 
]>asses  current,  as  lung  as  the  seal  remains  un- 
broken, for  the  amount  marked  thereon.  In  the 
receipt  and  payment  of  large  sums,  tins  is  a  great 
and  important  convenience  in  countries  where  the 
management  of  large  transactions  by  paper  is 
unknown,  or  where  a  currency  is  clueMy  or 
wholly  of  silver  :  it  saves  the  great  trouble,  of 
counting  or  weighing  loose  money.  This  usage 
is  so  well  established  that,  at  this  day,  in  tine 
Levant,  '  a  purse'  is  me  very  name  for  a  certain 
amount  of  money  (now  live  pounds  sterling),  and 
all  large  payments  are  stated  in  '  purses."  The 
antiquity  of  this  custom  is  attested  L»y  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,   in   which   the  ambassadors    of 


distant  nations  are  represented  as  bringing  their 
tributes  in  sealed  bags  of  money  to  Thothmes 
III. ;  and  we  see  the  same  bags  deposited  intact 
in  tire  royal  treasury.  .  When  coined  money  was 
not  used,  the  seal  must  have  been  considered  a 
voucher  not  only  for  the  amount,  but  for  the  pu- 
rity of  the  metal.  The  money  collected  in  the 
Temple,  in  the  time  of  Joash,  seems  to  have  been 
made  up  into  bags  of  equal  value  after  this 
fashion;  which  were  probably  delivered,  sealed, 
to  those  who  paid  the  workmen  (2  Kings  xii.  10; 
comp.  also  2  Kings  v.  23;  Tobit  ix.  5  ;  xi.  16). 
BAHURIM,  a  place  not  far  from  Jerusalem, 
bejond  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  road  to  the 
Jordan,  where  Shimei  cursed  and  threw  stones  at 
David  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5;  Joseph.  Antiq.  vii.  9.  7). 

BALAAM  (Di6n  ;  Sept.  and  Philo,  Ba\ad[x; 
Josephus,  BaAauos).  The  name  is  derived  by 
Vitringa  from  7j*Il  and  DV,  lord  of  the  people  ; 
but  by  Simon  is  from  V?3  and  Dy,  destruction 
of  the  people — an  allusion  to  his  supposed  super- 
natural powers  His  father's  name  ~\)]H  comes 
likewise  from  a  root  which  means  to  consume  or 

devour.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  j/?3,  the 
first  king  of  the  Edomites,  was  also  the  son  of  a 
-liyn  Beor  (Gen.  xxxvi.32).  In  2  Peter  ii.  15, 
Balaam  is  called  the  Son  of  Bosor,  which  Gese- 
nius  attributes  to  an  early  corruption  of  the  text, 
but  Dr.  Light  foot  considers  it  to  be  a  Chaldaism, 
and  infers  from  the  Apostle's  use  of  it,  that  lie  was 
then  resident  at  Babylon.  (Works,  vol.  vii.  p. 
SO  :  Sermon  on  the  way  of  Balaam.)  In  the 
other  passage  of  the  New  Testament  (Rev.  ii. 
14,  15),  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans  is  described 
as  following  the  doctrine  or  teaching  of  Balaam  ; 
and  it  ap|iears  not  improbable  that  this  name  is 
employed  symbolically,  as  NiK^Aaos,  Nieolaus, 
is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Balaam.  The  first 
mention  of  this  remarkable  person  is  in  Numbers 
xxii.  5,  where  we  are  informed  that  Balak  'sent 
messengeis  unto  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  to  Pethor, 
which  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  children 
of  his  people.'  Twelve  Hebrew  MSS.  examined 
l»y  Dr.  Kenuicott,   two  of  l)e  Rossi's,  the  Sama- 
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ritan  text,  with  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate  version*, 
instead  of  "|?Dy  ^2  '  children  of  his  people.'  read 
pftj?  *0"2  'children  of  Amman.1  This  is  ap- 
proved by  Houbigant  and  Kenuicott.  but  is  in- 
consistent with  Deuf.  xxiii.  4.  which  informs  us 
that  Pethor  was  in  Mesopotamia;  for  the  Am- 
monites, as  Roserimiiller  observes,  never  extended 
so  far  as  the  Euphrates,  which  must  be  the  river 
alluded  to.  If  the  received  reading  be  correct,  it 
intimates  that.  Pethor  was  situated  in  Balaam's 
native  country,  and  that  he  was  not  a  mere 
sojourner  in  Mesopotamia,  as  the  Jewish  patriarclis 
were  in  Canaan.  In  Joshua  xiii.  22,  Balaam  is 
termed  'the  Soothsayer'  DDIp,  a  word  which, 
with  its  cognates,  is  used  almost  without  excep- 
tion in  an  unfavourable  sense.  Josephus  calls 
him  /xduTts  dpiaros,  an  eminent  diviner  (Antig.  > 
iv.  6  5  2);  and  what  is  to  be  understood  by  this 
appellation,  may  be  perhaps  best  learned  from 
the  following  description  by  Philo  : — 'There  was 
a  man  at  that  time  celebrated  for  divination,  wlio 
lived  in  Mesopotamia,  and  was  an  adept  in  all  the 
forms  of  the  divining  art ;  but  in  no  branch  was  lie 
more  admired  than  ill  augury ;  to  many  persons 
antl  on  many  occasions  he  gave  great  and  astound- 
ing proofs  of  his  skill.  For  to  some  he  foretold 
storms  in  the  height  of  summer  ;  to  others  drought 
and  heat  in  the  depth  of  winter;  to  some  scarcity 
succeeding  a  fruitful  year,  and  then  again  abun- 
dance after  scarcity;  to  others  the  overflowing  and 
the  drying  up  of  rivers ;  and  the  remedies  of  pesti- 
lential diseases,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  other 
things,  each  of  which  he  acquired  great  fame  for 
predicting*  (Vita  Moysis,  §  4R).  Origen  speaks 
of  Balaam  as  famous  for  his  skill  in  magic,  and 
the  use  of  noxious  incantations,  but  denies  that 
he  had  any  power  to  bless,  for  which  he  gives 
the  following  reason: — '  Ars  enim  magica  nescit 
benedicere  quia  nee  dcemones  sciunt  benefacere  ' 
(In  Num.  Horn,  xiii.)  Balak's  language, '  I  wot 
he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed"  (Numb.  xxii.  6\ 
he  considers  as  only  designed  to  Hatter  Balaam, 
and  render  him  compliant  with  his  wishes. 

Of  the  numerous  paradoxes  which  we  find  in 
'  this  strange  mixture  of  a  man,"  as  Bishop  New- 
ton terms  him,  not  the  least  striking  is  that  with 
the  practice  of  an  art  expressly  forbidden  to  the 
Israelites,  ('  there  shall  not  be  found  among  you 
one  that,  useth  divination  (D^CDp  DDp,  Deut. 
xviii.  10),  for  all  that  do  these  things  are  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord' — ver.  12)  he  united  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  intimations  of  his  will  : 
'I  will  bring  you  word  again  as  the  Lord  (Je- 
hovah) shall  speak  unto  me'  (Num.  xxii.  S\ 
The  inquiry  naturally  arises,  by  what  means  did 
he  become  acquainted  with  the  true  religion? 
Dr.  Heugstenberg  suggests  that  he  was  led  to 
renounce  idolatry  by  the  reports  that  reached 
him  of  the  miracles  attending  the  Exodus;  and 
that  having  experienced  the  deceptive  nature  of 
the  soothsaying  art,  he  hoped  by  becoming  a 
worshipper  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  to  acquire 
fresh  power  over  nature,  and  a  clearer  insiirht 
into  futurity.  Yet  the  sacred  narrative  gives  us 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Israelites.  In  Num.  xxii.  11 
he  merely  repeats  Balak's  message,  '  BehoJU 
there  is  a  people  come  out  of  Egypt,'  &c,  with* 
out  intimating  that  he  had  heard  of  the  miracles 
wrought  on  their  behalf      The  allusioi  in  Num 
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fltm.  22  might  be  promoted  by  the  divine  affla- 
tus which  he  then  felt.  And  bad  he  been  ac- 
tuated, in  the  tirst  instance,  by  motives  of  per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  it  seems  hardly  probable 
that  he  would  have  been  favoured  with  those 
divine  communications  with  which  his  language 
in  Num.  xxii.  8  implies  a  familiarity.  Since,  in 
the  case  of  Simon  Magus,  the  offer  to  '  purchase 
the  gift  of  God  with  money1  (Acts  viii.  20)  called 
forth  an  immediate  an'*  awful  rebuke  from  the 
Apostles,  would  not  Balaam's  attempt  to  obtain 
a  similar  gift  with  a  direct  view  to  personal 
emolument  and  fame  have  met  with  a  similar 
repulse? — Dr.  H.  supposes,  indeed,  that  there 
was  a  mixture  of  a  higher  order  of  sentiments,  a 
sense  of  the  wants  of  his  moral  nature,  which  led 
him  to  seek  Jehovah,  and  laid  a  foundation  for 
intercourse  w'4-'..  him.  In  the  absence  of  more 
copious  and  precise  information,  may  we  not 
reasonably  conjecture  that  Jacob's  residence  for 
twenty  years  in  Mesopotamia  contributed  to 
maintain  some  just  ideas  of  religion,  though  min- 
gled with  much  superstition  f  To  this  source 
and  the  existing  remains  of  Patriarchal  religion, 
Balaam  was  probably  indebted  for  that  truth 
which  lie  unhappily  'held  in  unrighteousness' 
(Rom.  i.  IS). 

On  the  narrative  contained  in  Numbers  xxii. 
22-35  a  difference  of  opinion  has  long  existed, 
even  among  those  who  fully  admit  its  authen- 
ticity. The  advocates  for  a  literal  interpretation 
urge,  that  in  a  historical  work  and  a  narrative 
bearing  the  same  character,  it  would  be  unnatural 
to  regard  any  of  the  occurrences  as  taking  place 
in  vision,  unless  expressly  so  stated: — that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  where  the  vision 
begins,  and  where  it  ends;  —  tiiat  Jehovah's 
'opening  the  mouth  of  the  ass*  (Num.  xxii.  28) 
must  have  been  an  external  act;  and,  finally,  that 
Peter's  language  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
literal  sense  :  inrofvytov  cupuivov,  iv  avQp&ivov 
'pcjvfj  (pdey^atxevou  IkuK'J(TS  t^\v  tov  irpoty-qrov 
■napo.'ppovia.v — '  The  dumb  ass,  speaking  with  a 
man's  voice,  reproved  the  madness  of  the  Prophet' 
(2  Peter  ii.  10j.  Those  who  conceive  that  the 
•peaking  of  the  ass  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Angel  occurred  in  vision  to  Balaam  (among 
whom  ate  Maimonides,  Leibnitz,  and  HengS- 
Itenberg)  insist  upon  the  fact  that  dreams  and 
visions  were  the  ordinary  methods  by  which  God 
made  himself  known  to  the  Prophets  (Num.  xii. 
6)  ;  they  remark  that  Balaam,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  third  and  fourth  prophecies  (xxiv.  3, 
4,  15),  speaks  of  himself  as  'the  man  who  hail 
his  eyes  shut1  (DJ"1l>'  —  DJ"lb>  and  DDD,  v.  Lam. 
id.  8),  and  who,  on  falling  down  in  prophetic 
eicstasy,  had  hi>  eyes  opened  ; — that  he  expressed 
no  surpri  on  hearing  the  ass  Bpeak;  and  th.it 
neither  his  servants  nor  the  Moabitish  pi  inces  who 
accnTOranied  biiji  annear  t  i  have  been  cognizant 
atony  lupematural  appearance.  Dr.  Jurtiri  sup- 
poses thai  Ihe  Angel  of  the  Lord  Buffered  himself 
'j  be  seen  by  the  beast,  bu1  not  by  the  Prophet  ; 
tnat  the  beasl  was  terrified,  and  Balaam  smote 
and  then  fell  into  a  trance,  and  in  that  itate 
oonvei  ed  tir-t  with  ihe  beast  and  then  with  the 
Aj»u'«'I-  The  Angel  presented  these  objects  to  bis 
imagination  a>  strongly  as  if  they  had  been  before 
his  eyes,  so  thai  this  was  still  a  miraculous  or 
preternatural  operation.  In  dreaming,  man) 
lingular  incongruities oc4ur  without  excil  ng  our 
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astonishment;  it  is  therefore  not  wonderful  if  tin 
Prophet  conveised  with  his  beast  in  vision,  with- 
out being  startled  at  such  a  phenomenon  (v.  Jor- 
tin's  '  Dis.se; tation  on  Balaam."  pp.  190    194). 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  of  an 
examination  of  Balaam  s  magnificent  prophecies. 
which,  as  Herder  remarks  '  Geist  der  Ebruischeu 
Po  sie,  ii.  221),  luie  distinguished  for  dignity, 
compression,  vividness,  and  fulness  of  imagery: 
there  is  scarcely  anything  equal  to  them  in  rl.e 
later  Prophets,  and'  (he  adds,  what  few  readers, 
probably,  of  Deut.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  will  be  disposed 
to  admit)  <  nothing  in  the  discourses  of  Mov  -.' 
We  must  refer  on  this  subject  to  Bishop  Newton 
and  Dr.  Hengstewberg.  The  latter  writer  has 
ably  discussed  the  doubts  raised  by  Dr.  de  Wette 
and  ot  er  German  critics,  respecting  the  antiquity 
and  genuineness  of  this  portion  of  the  Pentateuch. 
(Dr.  Jortin's  Six  Dissertations,  Lund.  1755,  pp. 
171-191  :  Bishop  Butlers  Sermons  at  the  Hulls' 
Chapel,  Ser,n.  vii.  Bishop  Newton  On  ihe  Pro- 
phecies, vol.  i.  ch.  5.  Diactnws  Historiques,  &c  , 
par  M.  Saurin,  Amst.  1720.  tome  ii.  Disc. 
G4.  Die  Gcschichte  Bileams  und  seine  l\ei$~ 
sagungen  erliiutert,  von  K.  \Y.  Hengstenber& 
1842.  Origenis  Opera,  Bed.  1840,  torn.  x.  tip. 
168-2") 8.)—  J.  E.R. 

BALADAN.     [Mkrodach-Baladan.] 

BALAK  (p^a.  empty;  Sept.  BaAax),  son 
of  Zippor,  and  king  of  the  Moabites  (Num. 
xxii.  2,  i),  who  was  .>o  terrified  at  the  approach 
of  the  victorious  army  of  the  Israelites,  who  in 
their  passage  through  t'ue  desert  nad  encamped 
near  the  confines  of  his  territory,  mat  he  applied 
to  Balaam,  who  was  then  reputed  to  possess  great 
influence  with  the  higher  spirits,  to  curse  them. 
The  result  of  this  application  is  related  under 
another  head  [Balaam J.  From  Judg.  x:>  .  25,  it 
is  clear  t'.iat  Balak  was  so  certain  of  the  fulfilment 
of  Balaam's  blessing,  *  blessed  is  he  trial  hlesseth 
thee,  and  cursed  is  lie  that  curseth  tliee'  Num. 
xxiv.  9),  that  he  never  afterwaids  made  tire  least 
military  attempt  to  oppose  the  Israelites  (conip. 
Mic.  \i.  5;  Rev.  ii.  11).— K.  M. 

BALANCE.    [Wbiohino.] 

BALDNESS  (TnjJ)  may  be  artificial  or  na- 
tural. Artificial  baldness,  caused  by  catling 
or  shaving  oil'  the  hair  of  the  head,  a  custom 
among  all  the  ancient  and  Eastern  nat 
token  of  mourning  f.  r  the  death  of  a  i  u 
relative  (Jer.  xvi.  6;  Amos  viii.  I";  nlicah  i. 
l(iy,   Moses  forbade  to  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xir. 

1    .    probably    for   the    \<i>     p-a-oii    <f    itl  •,  .    ,i 

heathen    custom  J     for    a    leading    object    of    hij 

policy   was  to  remove   the  .;..\-  ...   fai    .     p 
sible   from    the   ways   and   customs  of  t  «•   >ur- 
round  n.  Natural  ba  dn<  >s.  though  Muses 

did   not   consider  it  ,i<  a   sympt  m  of   leprosy, 

and  declared  the  uian  afflicted  With  it  to  be  <" 

and    sound      L-v  .    \iii.    JU.  $q.  .    }•'  .  iy» 

treated  among  tin  I 

and  a  bald  man  was   not  nntir  | 
tl.e  ridicule  nf  the  mob 

coiii|).  Suit    I  !      .     , 

the  susi  ici«m  of  being  undei  some  le| 

the  I  I  mp  -ally  inij 

oi  an  I 

entei  tail  i  a  man  was 

hai  i  "*ni 
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for  the  priestly  office  (Lev  xxi.  20,  Mishn.  tit. 
Bechoroth,  vii.  2).  — E.  M. 

BANQUETS.  The  entertainments  spoken  of 
in  Scripture,  on  however  large  a  scale,  and  of 
however  s  imptuous  a  character,  were  all  provided 
at  the  expense  of  one  individual  ;  the  epavos  of 
the  Greeks,  to  which  every  guest  present  contri- 
buted his  proportion,  being  apparently  unknown 
to  the  Jews,  or  at  least  practised  only  by  the 
humbler  classes,  as  some  suppose  that  an  instance 
of  it  occurs  in  the  feast,  given  to  our  Lord,  shortly 
before  his  Passion,  by  his  friends  in  Bethany 
(Matt.  xxvi.  2;  Mark  xiv.  1:  comp.  with  John 
xii.  2).  Festive  meetings  of  this  kind  were  held 
only  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  as  it  was  not 
trll  business  was  over  that  the  Jews  freely  in- 
dulged in  the  pleasures  of  the  table;  and  although 
in  the  days  of  Christ  these  meals  were,  after  the 
Roman  fashion,  called  suppers,  they  corresponded 
exactly  to  the  dinners  of  modern  times,  the  hour 
fixed  for  them  varying  from  live  to  six  o'clock 
p.m.,  or  sometimes  later. 

On  occasions  of  ceremony  the  company  were 
invited  a  considerable  time  previous  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  least;  and  on  the  day  and  at  the 
hour  appointed,  an  express  by  one  or  more  ser- 
vants, according  to  the  number  an  I  distance  of 
the  expected  guests,  was  despatched  to  announce 
•nat  the  preparations  were  completed,  and  that 
their  presence  was  looked  for  immediately  (Matt, 
xxii.  8;  Luke  xiv.  17).  (Grotius,  in  loc. ; 
also  Morier's  Journey,  p.  73.)  This  custom 
obtains  in  the  East  at  the  present  day ;  and  the 
second  invitation,  which  is  always  verbal,  is  de- 
livered by  the  messenger  in  his  master's  name, 
and  frequently  in  the  very  language  of  Scripture  : 
'  Behold  I  have  prepared  my  dinner ;  my  oxen 
and  fadings  are  killed,  and  all  things  are  ready  ' 
(Matt.  xxii.  4).  It  is  observable,  however,  that 
this  after-summons  is  sent  to  none  but  such  as 
have  been  already  invited,  and  have  declared 
their  accentance  ;  and,  as  in  these  circumstances, 
people  are  bound  by  every  feeling  of  honour  and 
oropriety  to  postpone  all  other  engagements  to  the 
iuty  of  waiting  upon  their  entertainer,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  vehement  resentment  of  the  grandee 
in  the  parable  of  the  great  supper,  where  each  of 
the  guests  is  described  as  offering  to  the' bearer  of 
the  express  some  frivolous  apologies  for  absence, 
was,  so  far  from  being  harsh  and  unreasonable,  as 
infidels  have  characterized  it,  fully  warranted  and 
most  natural  according  to  the  manners  of  the  age 
and  country.  By  accepting  his  invitation  they 
had  given  a  pledge  of  their  presence,  the  violation 
of  which  on  such  trivial  grounds,  and  especially 
after  the  liberal  preparations  made  for  their  enter- 
tainment, could  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than 
as  a  gross  and  deli  Iterate  insult. 

At  the  small  entrance  door  a  servant  was  sta- 
tioned t»  receive  the  tablets  or  cards  of  those  who 
srere  expected  ;  and  as  curiosity  usually  collected 
a  crowd  of  troublesome  spectators,  anxious  to 
press  forward  into  the  scene  of  gaiety,  the  gate 
was  opened  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the 
admission  of  a  single  person  at  a  time,  who,  on 
presenting  his  invitation  ticket,  was  conducted 
through  a  long  and  narrow  passage  into  the  re- 
ceiving-room ;  and  then,  alter  tlfe  whole  company 
were  assembled,  the  master  of  the  house  shut  the 
door  with  I  is  own  hands— a  signal  to  the  ser- 
vant to   alb  w  himself  to  be  prevailed  on  neither 
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by  noise  nor  by  importunities,  however  loud  and 
long  continued,  to  admit  the  bystanders.  Tc 
this  custom  there  is  a  manifest  reierence  in  Luk« 
xiii.  24,  and  Matt.  xxv.  10  (Morier's  Journey, 
p.  142). 

One  ol  the  first  ma:ks  of  courtesy  shown  to  the 
guests,  after  saluting  the  host,  was  the  refreshment 
of  water  and  fragrant  oil  or  perfumes;  and  bene? 
we  find  our  Lord  complaining  of  Simon's  omission 
of  these  customary  civilities  (Luke  vii.  41;  se<j  also 
Mark  vii.  4)  [Anointing].  But  a  far  higher, 
though  necessarily  less  frequent  attention  paid  to 
their  friends  by  the  great,  was  the  custom  of  fur- 
nishing each  of  the  company  with  a  magnificent 
habit  of  a  light  and  showy  colour,  and  richly  em- 
broidered, to  he  worn  during  the  festivity  (Eccles. 
ix.  8;  R*xv.  iii.  4,  5).  The  loose  and  Mowing 
style  of  tin's  gorgeous  mantle  made  it  equally 
suitable  for  aM  ;  and  it  is  almost  ijicredible 
what  a  variety  of  such  sumptuous  garments  the 
wardrobes  of  some  great  men  could  supply  to 
equip  a  numerous  party.  In  a  large  company, 
even  of  respectable  persons,  some  might  appear  in 
a  plainer  and  humbler  garb  than  accorded  with 
the  taste  of  the  voluptuous  gentry  of  our  Lord's 
time ;  and  where  this  arose  from  necessity  or 
limited  means,  it  would  have  been  harsh  and  un- 
reasonable in  the  extreme  to  attach  blame,  or  to 
command  his  instant  and  ignominious  expulsion 
from  the  banquet-room.  But  where  a  well-ap- 
pointed and  sumptuous  wardrobe  was  opened  for 
the  use  of  every  guest, — to  refuse  the  gay  and 
splendid  costume  which  the  munificence  of  tlie 
host  provided,  and  to  persist  in  appearing  in  one's 
own  habiliments,  implied  a  contempt  both  for  the 
master  of  the  house  and  his  entertainment,  which 
could  not  fail  to  provoke  resentment — and  our 
Lord  therefore  spoke  in  accordance  with  a  well- 
known  custom  of  his  country,  when,  in  the  parable 
of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son,  he  describes  the 
stern  displeasure  of  the  king  on  discovering  one 
of  the  guests  without  a  wedding  garment,  and  his 
instant  command  to  thrust  him  out  (Matt.  xxii. 
11).  At  private  banquets  the  master  of  the 
house  of  course  presided,  and  did  the  honours  of 
the  occasion  ;  but  in  large  and  mixed  companies 
it  was  anciently  customary  to  elect  a  governor  of 
the  feast  (John  ii.  S;  see  also  Ecclus.  xxxii.  1), 
who  should  not  merely  perform  the  office  of  chair- 
man, apxiTpiKKivos,  in  preserving  order  and  deco- 
rum, but  take  upon  himself  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  festivities.  As  this  office  was  con- 
sidered a  post  of  great  responsibility  and  delicacy, 
as  well  as  honour,  the  choice  which  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  left  to  the  decision  of  dice, 
was  more  wisely  made  by  the  Jews  to  fall  upon 
him  who  was  known  to  be  possessed  of  the  requisite 
qualities — a  ready  wit  and  convivial  turn,  and 
at  the  same  time  firmness  of  character  and  habits 
of  temperance  [Arcuitkici.inusJ.  TL.e  guests 
were  scrupulously  arranged  according  to  their  re- 
spective ranks.  This  was  done  either  by  the  host 
or  governor,  who,  in  the  case  of  a  family,  placed 
them  according  to  seniority  (Gen.  xlii.  33),  and 
in  the  case  of  others,  assigned  the  most  honourabk 
a  place  near  his  own  person;  or  it  was  done  by  tht 
party  themselves,  on  their  successive  arrivals,  and 
after  surveying  the  company,  taking  up  the  po- 
sition which  it  appeared  fittest  for  each  according 
to  their  respective  claims  to  occupy.  It  might  l* 
expected  thaf  among   the  Orientals,  bv  whom  Urn 
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laws  of  etiquette  in  these  matter*  are  strictly  <>!>- 
served,  many  absurd  and  ludicrous  contests  for 
precedence  must  take  place,  from  the  arrogance 
of  some  and  the  determined  perseverance  of  others 
t.>  wedge  themselves  into  the  seat  they  deem  them- 
selves entitled  to.  Accordingly  Morier,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  Persians, 
informs  us,  '  that  it  is  easy  to  observe  by  t tie 
countenances  of  those  present,  when  any  one  has 
taken  a  higher  place  than  he  ought.1  *  On  one 
occasion,1  he  adds,  '  when  an  assembly  was  nearly 
full,  the  governor  of  Kashan,  a  man  of  humble 
mien,  came  in,  and  had  seated  himself  at  the 
lowest  place,  when  the  host,  after  having  testified 
his  particular  atten'ions  to  him  by  numerous  ex- 
pulsions of  welcome,  pointed  with  his  hand  to  an 
upper  seat,  which  he  desired  him  to  take '  (Second 
Journey).  As  a  counterpart  to  this,  Dr.  Clarke 
states  that  '  at  a  wedding  feast  he  attended  in  the 
house  of  a  rich  merchant  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  two 
persons  who  had  seated  themselves  at  the  top  were 
noticed  by  the  master  of  ceremonies,* and  obliged 
to  move  lower  down'  (see  also  Joseph.  Antiq.  xv. 
2).  The  knowledge  of  these  peculiarities  serves  to 
illustrate  several  passages  of  Scripture  (Prov.  xxv. 
G,  7  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  6  ;  and  especially  Luke  xiv.  7, 
where  we  find  Jesus  making  the  unseemly  ambi- 
tion of  the  Pharisees  the  subject  of  severe  and 
merited  animadversion).  That  class  were  notori- 
ously eager  to  occupy  the  chief  seats  o\'  honour 
when  mingling  in  society  with  their  fellow-citizens. 
Some  unequivocal  symptoms  of  such  contention 
our  Lord  had  probably  witnessed  in  the  house  of 
the  opulent  Pharisee  with  whom  he  was  dining, 
and  if  He  himself  were  sitting  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  table,  the  reproof  of  their  pride  and  foolish 
ambition,  conveyed  in  the  parable  He  delivered  on 
that  occasion,  would  be  the  more  pointed  and 
severely  felt. 

It  would  be  difficult  within  a  short  compass 
to  describe  the  form  and  arrangements  of  the  table, 
as  the  entertainments  spoken  of  in  Scripture  were 
not  all  conducted  in  a  uniform  style.  In  ancient 
Egypt,  as  in  Persia,  the  tables  were  ranged  along 
the  sides  of  the  room,  and  the  guests  were  placed 
with  their  faces  towards  the  walls.  Persons  of 
high  official  station  were  honoured  with  a  table 
apart  for  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  room  ;  and 
in  these  particulars  every  reader  of  the  Bible 
will  trace  an  exact  correspondence  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  Joseph's  entertainment  to  his  brethren. 
According  to  Lightfoot  (Exercit.  on  John  xiii. 
23),  the  tables  of  the  Jews  were  either  wholly 
uncovered,  or  two-thirds  were  spread  with  a  cloth, 
while  the  remaining  third  was  left  bare  for  the 
dishes  and  vegetables.  In  the  days  of  our  Lord 
the  prevailing  form  was  the  triclinium,  the  mode 
of  reclining  at  which  is  described  elsewhere 
[Accubation].  This  effeminate  practice  was 
not  introduced  until  near  .the  close  of  the  Old 
Testament  history,  for  amongst  all  its  writers 
prior  to  the  age  of  Amos  2fc^\  to  sit,  is  the  word 
invariably  used  to  describe  the  posture  at  table 
(3  S.irn.  xvi..  margin,  anil  Ps.  cxxviii.  3,  im- 
plying mat  the  ancient  Israelites  sat  round  a 
low  table,  cross-legged,  like  the  Orientals  of  the 
present  day),  whereas  avanXivdj,  signifying  a  re- 
sumhent  posture,  is  the  word  employed  in  the 
Gospel.  And  whenever  the  word  '  sit"  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  ought  to  be  translated  'lie,1 
acccidi:.g  to  the. universal  practice  of  tl.a*  age. 
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The  convenience  of  spoons,  knives,  and  forks 
being  unknown  in  the  East,  or,  where  known, 
being  a  modern  innovation,  the  hand  is  the  only 
instrument  u^ed  in  conveying  food  to  the  mourh, 
and  (he  common  practice,  their  food  being  chiefly 
prepared  in  a  liquid  form,  is  to  din  their  thin 
wafer-like  bread  in  the  dish,  and  folding  it 
between  their  thumb  and  two  lingers,  enclose  a 
portion  of  the  contents.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  several  hands  plunged  into  one  dish  at 
the  same  time.  But  where  the  party  is  nu- 
merous, the  two  persons  near  or  opposite  are 
commonly  joined  in  one  dish  ;  and  accordingly, 
at  the  last  Passover,  Judas,  being  close  to  his 
master,  was  painted  out  as  the  traitor  by  being 
designated  as  the  person  '  dipping  his  hand  wilii 
Jesus  in  the  dish.'  The  vuostle  John,  whose 
advantageous  situation  enable  him  to  hear  the 
minutest  parts  of  the  conversai  n,  lias  recorded 
the  fact  of  our  Lord,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
'Who  is  it?'  answering  it  by  '  giving  a  sop  to 
Judas  when  he  had  dipped'  (John  xiii.  27);  and 
this  leads  us  to  mention  it  as  not  the  lea-t  among 
the  peculiarities  of  Oriental  manners,  that  a  host 
often  dips  his  hand  into  a  dish,  and  lifting  a 
handful  of  what  he  considers  a  dainty,  otters  the 
tywfiiov  or  sop  to  one  of  his  friends.  However 
the  fastidious  delicacy  of  a  European  appetite 
might  revolt  at  such  an  act  of  hospitality,  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  courtesies  that  an  Oriental 
can  show,  and  to  decline  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  propriety  and  good  manners  (see  Jowett's 
Christian  Researches).  In  earlier  ages,  a  double 
or  a  more  liberal  portion,  or  a  choice  piece  of 
cookery,  was  the  form  in  which  a  landlord  showed 
his  respect  for  the  individual  he  delighted  to 
honour  (Gen.  xliii.  3i  ;  1  Sam.  i.  4,  ;x.  23; 
Prov.  xxxi.  15;  see  Voller's  Grec.  Antiq.  ii.  387; 
Forbes,  Orient.  Mem.  iii.  187). 

While  the  guests  reclined  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed above,  their  feet,  of  course,  being  stretched 
out  behind,  were  the  most  accessible  parts  of  their 
person,  and  accordingly  the  woman  with  the 
alabaster-box  of  ointment  could  pay  her  grateful 
and  reverential  attentions  to  Jesus  without  dis- 
turbing him  in  the  business  of  the  table.  Nor 
can  the  presence  of  this  woman,  uninvited  and 
unknown  even  as  she  was  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  appear  at  all  an  incredible  or  strange  cir- 
cumstance, when  we  consider  that  entertainments 
are  often  given  in  gardens,  or  in  the  outer  court*, 
where  strangers  are  freely  admitted,  and  that 
Simon's  table  was  in  all  likelihood  as  accessible  u~ 
the  same  promiscuous  visitors  as  are  found  hover- 
ing about  at  the  banquets  and  entering  into  the 
houses  of  the  most,  respectable  Orientals  of  the 
present  day  (Forbes,  Orient.  Mem).  In  the  course 
of  the  entertainment  servants  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  sprinkling  the  head  and  person  of  the 
guests  with  odoriferous  perfumes,  which,  probably, 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  too  copious  perspira- 
tion, they  use  in  great  profusion,  and  the  fragrance 
of  which,  though  generally  too  strong  for  Euro- 
peans, is  deemed  an  agreeable  refreshment  (see 
Ps.  xlv.  8;   xxiii.  5;   exxxiii.  2). 

The  various  items  of  which  an  Oriental  enter- 
tainment consists,  bread,  flesh,  fish,  fowls,  melted 
butter,  honey,  and  fruits,  are  in  many  places 
set  on  the  table  at  once,  in  defiance  of  all 
taste.  They  are  brought,  in  upon  trays — one, 
containing   several  dishes,  being   assigned   *o  a 
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group  of  two,  or  at  most  throe,  persons,  and  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  dishes  being  regulated 
according  to  the  rank  and  consideration  of  the 
patty  seated  before  it.  In  ordinary  cases  four  or 
five  dishes  constitute  the  portion  allotted  to  a 
guest;  but  if  he  be  a  pprson  of  consequence,  or 
one  to  whom  the  host  is  desirous  of  showing  more 
than  ordinary  marks  of  attention,  other  viands 
are  successively  brought  in,  until,  if  every  vacant 
corner  of  the  tiay  is  occupied,  the  bowls  are  piled 
one  above  another.  The  object  of  this  rude  but 
liberal  hospitality  is,  not  that  the  individual  thus 
honoured  is  expected  to  surfeit  himself  by  an 
excess  of  indulgence  in  order  to  testify  his  sense 
of  the  entertainer's  kindness,  but  that  he  may 
enjoy  the  means  of  gratifying  his  palate  with 
greater  variety;  and  hence  we  read  of  Joseph's 
displaying  his  partiality  for  Benjamin  by  making 
his  '  mess  five  times  so  much  as  any  of  theirs' 
(Gen.  xliii.  31).  The  shoulder  of  a  lamb,  roasted, 
and  plentifully  besmeared  with  butter  and  mi  ilk, 
is  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy  still  (Bucking- 
ham's Travels,  ii.  136),  as  it  was  also  in  the  days 
of  Samuel.  But  according  to  the  favourite 
cookery  of  the  Orientals,  their  animal  food  is  for 
the  most  part  cut  into  small  pieces,  stewed,  or 
prepared  in  a  liquid  state,  such  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  '  broth'  presented  by  Gideon  to  the  angel 
(Judg.  vi..  19).  The  made-up  dishes  are  '  savoury 
meat,'  being  highly  seasoned,  and  bring;  to  re- 
membrance the  marrow  and  fatiips*  which  were 
esteemed  as  the  most  choice  morsels  in  ancient 
times.  As  to  drink,  when  particular  attention 
was  intended  to  be  shown  to  a  guest,  his  cup  was 
filled  with  wine  till  it  ran  over  (Ps.  xxiii.  5),  and 
it  is  said  that  the  ancient.  Persians  began  their 
feasts  with  wine,  whence  it  was  called  '  a  banquet 
of  wine  '  (Esther  v.  6). 

The  hands,  for  occasionally  both  were  required, 
besmeared  with  grease  during  the  process  of  eating, 
were  anciently  cleaned  by  rubbing  them  with 
the  soft  part  of  the  bread,  the  crumbs  of  which, 
being  allowed  to  fall,  became  the  portion  of  dogs 
(Matt.  xv.  27;  Luke  xvi.  21).  But  the  most 
common  way  now  at  the  conclusion  of  a  feast  is 
for  a  servant  to  go  round  to  each  guest  with 
water  to  wash,  a  service  which  is  performed  by 
the  menial  pouring  a  stream  over  their  hands, 
which  is  received  into  a  strainer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  basin.  This  humble  office  Elisha  performed 
to  his  master  (2  Kings  iii.  11). 

People  of  rank  and  opulence  in  the  East  fre- 
quently give  public  entertainments  to  the  poor. 
The  rich  man  in  the  parable,  whose  guests  dis- 
appointed him,  despatched  his  servants  on  the 
instant  to  invite  those  that  might  be  found  sitting 
by  the  hedges  and  the  highways — a  measure 
which,  in  the  circumstances,  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  the  heat  of  the  climate  would  spoil  the 
meats  long  before  they  could  be  consumed  by 
the  members  of  his  own  household.  But  many 
of  the  great,  from  benevolence  or  ostentation,  are 
in  the  hak.)i  of  proclaiming  set  days  for  giving 
feasts  to  die  poor ;  and  then,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, may  be  seen  crowds  of  the  blind,  the 
halt,  and  the  maimed  bending  their  steps  to  the 
scene  of  eniertainment.  This  species  of  charity 
olaiiTW  a  venerable  antiquity.  Our  Lord  recom- 
mended his  wealthy  hearers  to  practise  it  rather 
than  8{)«id  their  fortunes,  as  they  did,  on  luxu- 
rious  living  (Luke  w    12);  and  as  such  invi- 


tations to  the  poor  are  of  necessity  given  by 
public  proclamation,  and  female  messengers  art 
employed  to  publish  them  (Hasselquist  saw  ten 
or  twelve  thus  perambulating  a  town  in  Egypt)^. 
it  is  probably  to  the  same  venerable  practice  that 
Solomon  alludes  in  Prov.  ix.  3. — R.  J. 

BAPTISM.     A  conviction  of  the  holiness  of 
God  excites  in  man  the  notion  that  he  canr.at 
possibly  come  into  any  amicable   relation  with 
him   before    he   is   cleansed   of  sin,  which   sepa- 
rates   him    from    God.       This    sentiment    found 
a  very  widely  extended  symbolic   expression   in 
the  lustrations  which  formed   an  essential  part  o< 
the    ceremonial    creeds   of  the   ancient,   nations. 
These  lustrations  were  prevalent  not  only  among 
the  heathen  nations,  more  especially  those  of  the 
southern  climates,  such  as  the  Indians,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  (comp.  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test. 
Evany.  Matth.  iii.  6),  but  also  among  the  Jews. 
With  these  latter  they  were  preparations  for  divine 
services  of  a  different  nature,  and  even  for  private 
prayer  (Judith  xii).     They  formed  a  part  of  the 
offering-service,   and  more  especially  of  the  sin- 
offering   (Lev.  xvi.)  ;    and   for   that   reason   they 
usually  established  the  prayer-houses  (vpocrevxed) 
in  the  vicinity  of  running  waters  (comp.  Kuinoel, 
ad  Act.  xvi.  13).      Josephus  (Antiq.   xviii.  I.  5) 
gives  an  account  of  the  manifold  lustrations  of 
the  Essenes.     In   the  language  of  the  prophets, 
cleansing    with    water    is    used    as    an    emblem 
of   the  purification   of  the   heart,   which    in    the 
Messianic  age   is   to  glorify  the  soul   in   her  in- 
nermost recesses,   and  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
theocratic   nation   (Ezek.  xxxvi.   25,  sq.  ;  Zech. 
xiii.  1).     Such  declarations  gave  rise  to  or  nou- 
rished   the   expectation    that    the   advent  of  the 
Messiah  would  manifest  itself  by  a  preparatory 
lustration,  by  which  Elijah   or  some  other  great 
prophet  would  pave  the  way  for  him.     Tins  sup-- 
position  lies  evidently  at  the  bottom  of  the  ques- 
tions  which    the  Jews  put  to  John  the   Baptist 
(John   i.   25 ;    comp.   Matt,   and   Luke,    iii.  7), 
whether  he  was    the  Messiah,  or  Elijah,  or  some 
other  prophet  '.  and  if  not,  why  he  undertook   to 
baptized  (comp.  Schneckenberger,  Ueber  das  Al- 
ter  der  Jiidischen    Proselytentaiife,   §  41,   sq.) 
Tims  we  can   completely  clear  up  the  historica. 
derivation  of  the  rite,  as  used  by  John  and  Christ, 
from  the  general  and  natural  symbol  of  baptism, 
from  the  Jewish   custom  in  particular,  ami  from 
the    expectation    of    a    Messianic    consecration. 
Danz,    Ziegler,    and    others    have,    nevertheless. 
supposed    it  to   be  derived  from  the  Jewish  cere- 
monial of  baptizing  proselytes  ;  and  Wetstein  has 
traced  that  rite  up  to  a  date   earlier   than  Chris- 
tianity.     But  this  opinion  is  not  at  all  tenable  : 
for,  as  an  act  which  strictly  gives  validity  to  the 
admission  of  a  proselyte,   and   is  no  mere  accom- 
paniment to  his  admission,   baptism   Certainly  is 
not  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament;   while,  as 
to  the  passages  quoted  in  proof  from  the  classical 
(profane)  writers  of  that  period,  they  are  all  open  to 
the  most  fundamental  objections.    Nor  is  the  uttei 
silence  of  Josephus  and  Philo  on  the  subject,  not- 
withstanding their  various  opj>ortunities  of  touch- 
ing on  it,  a  leas  weighty  argument  against  this 
view.     It  is   true   that  mention  is  made   in   the 
Talmud  of  tlwit  regulation  as  already  existing  in 
the  lirst  century  a.d.  ;  but  such  statements  bulottq 
only  to  tl  e  rraditi<jis  of  the  Gemar.i.  and  require 
careful    investigation   befcre    they   can   serve   as 
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oi\|>er  authority.  Tins  Jewish  rite  was  pro- 
bably u:iginally  only  a  purifying ce-emony;  and 
it  w'u  raised  to  the  character  of  an  initiating 
and  indispensable  rite  co-ordinate  with  that  ot 
sacrifice  an<l  circumcision,  only  after  thedestruc- 
tion  of  the  Temple,  when  sacrifices  had  ceased, 
and  the  circumcision  of  proselytes  had,  by  reason 
of  public  edicts,  become  more  and  more  imprac- 
ticable (comp.  Schneckenb.  ib.).  E.  G.  Ben  gel 
(Ueber  d.  Alter  der  J>  d.  Pros.  Tauf.  1814)  sees, 
in  its  original  establishment  only  an  act  of  ini- 
tiation, which,  though  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  merely  of  an  accidental  character, 
had  through  John  and  Christ  received  a  peculiar 
and  solid  basis.  The  view  of  De  Wette  (De  Morte 
Clirist.  Expiat.),  that  this  rite  was  transferred 
from  Christianity  to  Judaism,  Winer  (iieal-wor- 
terb.  art.  '  Proselyten1)  justly  rejects  as  utterly 
improbable. 

Baptism  ok  John. — It  was  the  principal  object 
of  John  the  Baptist  to  combat  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion, that  the  performance  of  external  ceremonies 
M  as  sufficient  to  secure  participation  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  promises  ;  he  required  repent- 
ance, therefore,  (fidirTiarfia  jxeTavoias,)  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  approaching  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
That,  he  may  possibly  have  baptized  heathens 
also,  seems  to  follow  from  his  censuring  the  Pha- 
risees for  confiding  in  their  descent  from  Abraham, 
while  they  had  no  share  in  his  spirit :  yet  it 
bhould  not  be  overlooked  that  this  remark  was 
drawn  from  him  by  the  course  of  the  argument 
(^Matt.  iii.  8,  9;  Luke  iii.  7,  8).  Augusti  (Denk- 
wrdigkeiten  aus  der  Christl.  Archdol.  vii.  30) 
it  is  true,  advances  a  few  counter-reasons,  but  they 
are  easily  refuted  (comp.  Schneckenb.  1.  i.  §  37). 
We  must,  on  the  whole,  assume  that  John  const' 
tiered  the  existing  Judaism  as  a  stepping-stone  by 
which  the  Gentiles  were  to  arrive  at  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  its  Messianic  form. 

The  relation  of  the  baptism  of  John  to  the 
Christian  baptism  gave  rise  to  a  sharp  controversy 
in  tire  sixteenth  century.  Zwingle  and  Calvin 
were  in  favour  of  the  essential  equality  of  the  two  ; 
while  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  the  Catholic 
church  (Concil.  Trident.  Sess.  vii.)  maintained 
the  contrary.  The  only  difference  Calvin  allowed 
was,  that  John  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  future 
Messiah,  while  the  apostles  baptized  in  that  of  the 
Messiah  already  come.  But  this  difference  could 
be  of  little  moment;  the  less  so,  since  a  step  to- 
i  wards»the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah  was  already 
made  in  the  appearance  of  John  himself  (comp. 
John  i.  31).  On  the  other  hand,  Calvin  considers 
the  most  important  point  of  equality  between  the 
two  to  exist  in  the  fact,  that,  both  include  repent- 
ance and  pardon  of  sin  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
The  general  point  of  view,  however,  from  which 
John  contemplated  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom 
was  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  closely 
bordering  on  Christianity.  He  regards,  it  is  true, 
an  alteration  in  the  mind  and  spirit  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  for  partaking  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  ;  still  he  looked  for  its  establishment 
by  means  of  conflict  and  external  force,  with 
which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  endowed  ;  and  he  ex- 
pected in  him  a  Judge  and  Avenger,  who  was  to 
*et  up  outward  and  visible  distinctions.  It  is, 
herefore,  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  baptism  be.  administered  in  the  name  of 
that  Clirist  who  iloated  before  the  mind  of  Jehu, 


or  of  the  suffering  and  glorified  One,  such  as  the 
a]/  sties  knew  him  ;  and  whether  it  was  considered 
a  preparation  for  a  political,  or  a  consecration  into 
a  spiritual  theocracy  (comp.  Dr.  Neander's  Leben 
Jesu  Christi,  p.  57,  sq.).     John  was  so  far  from 
this    latter  view,    so    far    from   contemplating  a 
purely  spiritual   development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  that  he  even  began  subsequently  to  entertain 
doubts  concerning  Christ  (Matt.  xi.  2).     Tertul- 
lian  distinguishes  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
two  baptisms  in  their  spirit  and  nature.     To  that  of 
John  he  ascribes  the  negative  character  of  repent- 
ance, and  to  the  Christian  the  positive  impartation 
of  new  life  (De  Bapt.  x.  11);   a  distinction  which 
arises  out  of  the  relation  of  lata  and  gospel,  and  is 
given  in  the  words  of  the  Baptist  himself,—  that  he 
baptizes  with  water  and  unto  repentance,  while  the 
greater  one  who  was  to  come  after  him  would 
baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  iii.  11  ;  Luke 
iii.  16  ;  John   i.  2")).      John's   baptism   had  not 
the  character  of  an   immediate,   but   merely  of 
a  preparatory  consecration  for  the  glorified  theo- 
cracy   (John    i.    31).      The    apostles,    therefore, 
found  it  necessary  to  re-baptize  the  disciples  of 
John,  who  had  still  adhered  to  the  notions  of  their 
master  on   that  head  (Acts  xix.).     To  this  apo- 
stolic judgment  Tertullian  appeals,  and  in  his 
opinion  coincide  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the 
ancient  church,  both  of  the  Kast  and  the  West 
(comp.  Augusti,  1.  1.  p.  31).* 

The  Baptism  ok  Jesus  hy  John  (Matt.  iii. 
13,  sq. ;  Mark  i.  9,  sq. ;  Luke  iii.  21,  sq. ;  comp. 
John  i.  19,  sq. ;  the  latter  passage  refers  to  a  time 
after  the  baptism,  and  describes,  ver.  32,  the  inci- 
dental facts  attending  it).  —  The  baptism  of 
Jesus,  as  the  first  act  of  his  public  career,  is  one 
of  the  most,  important  events  recorded  in  evan- 
gelical history :  great  difficulty  is  also  involved 
in  reconciling  the  various  accounts  given  by  the 
evangelists  of  that  transaction,  and  the  several 
points  connected  with  it.  To  question  the  fact  it- 
self, not  even  the  negative  criticism  of  Dr.  Strauss 
has  dared.  This  is,  however,  all  that  has  been 
conceded  by  that,  criticism,  viz.,  the  mere  and 
bare  Tact  '  that  Christ  was  baptized  by  John,'  while 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  event  are  placed  in 
the  region  of  mythology  or  fiction.' 

Critical  inquiry  suggests  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 

1.  In  what  relation  did  Jesus  stand  to  John 
before  the  baptism  ? 

2.  What  object  did  Jesus  intend  to  obtain  by 
that  baptism  ? 

3.  In  what  sense  are  we  to  take  the  miraculous 
incidents  attending  that  act? 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  we  might  be 
apt  to  infer,  from  Luke  and  Matthew,  that  there 
had  been  an  acquaintance  between  Christ  and 
John  even  prior  to  the  baptism  ;  and  that  hence 
John   declines   (Matt.   iii.  14)  to  baptize  Jesus, 

*  Josephus  (Antiq.  xviii.  5.  2)  gives  a  general 
character  of  John,  tinctured,  it  is  true,  with 
some  Hellenistic  notions,  yet  not  contradictory  to 
the  gospels.  He  calls  him  '  a  good  man,  who 
bade  the  Jews  to  be  virtuous,  just  and  devout, 
and  so  to  come  to  his  baptism;  for  in  this  way  it 
would  be  accepted  of  God,  if  used,  not  for  the 
blotting  out  of  certain  sins,  but  for  purification  of 
the  body,  supposing  the  soul  to  have  been  pre- 
viously purified  by  righteousness.' 
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arguing  thut  he  needed  to  be  baptized  by  liim. 
Tins,  however,  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  John 
i.  31,  33.  Lucke  {Comment,  i.  p.  416,  sq.  3rd 
edit.)  takes  the  words  '  I  knew  him  not'  in  their 
strict  and  exclusive  sense.  John,  1  e  says,  could 
not  have  spoken  in  this  manner  if  lie  had  at.  all 
known  Jesus;  and  had  he  known  him,  he  could 
not,  as  a  prophet,  have  failed  to  discover,  even  at 
an  earlier  period,  the  but.  too  evident '  glory  I  of  the 
Messiah,  in  fact,  the  narrative  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  presupposes  the  same,  since,  as  the  herald 
of  the  Messiah,  he  could  give  that  refusal  (Matt. 
iii.  14)  to  the  Messiah  alone.  Lucke  considers 
John  as  a  sure  authority ;  as  for  the  contra- 
diction in  Luke,  he  makes  less  of  it,  regarding 
the  whole  narrative  of  the  infancy  to  have  only  a 
secondary  historical  value  ;  while  the  contradic- 
tion in  Matthew  he  thinks  *o  remove  by  giving  to 
vers.  14,  15,  a  different  place  from  that  which  they 
now  occupy  in  the  text ;  and,  after  the  example  of 
the  Ebionitic  revision  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  in  Epiphanius  (Uteres,  xxx.  13),  he 
puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  John,  only  after 
Christ  had  been  revealed  to  him  to  be  the  Messiah 
by  means  of  the  baptism  (comp.  also  Schleier- 
macner,  Ueber  die  Schriften  des  Lucas,  p.  44). 
That  such  a  compromise  is  forced,  appears  still 
more  clearly  by  the  remark  of  Neander  (Leben 
Jesn  Christi,  p.  67),  that  the  words,  '  He  forbad 
him,'  and  '  Sutler  it  to  be  so  now,'  naturally  refer 
to  Christ's  descending  into  the  water.  Strauss 
(Leb.  Jesu,  i.  330,  sq.)  and  De  Wette  (ad  Matth. 
iii.  14)  agree  so  far  with  Lucke,  in  admitting 
a  contradiction  between  the  Gospel  of  John  and 
the  other  accounts.  Strauss  is  of  opinion  that  the 
three  Gospels  proceeded  from  the  popular  point  of 
view,  to  designate  the  important  relation  of  the 
two  divine  messengers  as  permanent  or  of  long 
standing:  while  John  had  a  different  object  in 
view,  to  found  the  acquaintance  of  both  upon 
revelation.  We  may  admit  the  truth  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  hypothesis,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  fact  to  which  John  refers  is  histori- 
cally true  ;  but  the  first  part  is  at  variance  with  the 
silence  which  Matthew  and  Mark  observe 'as  to 
any  early  acquaintance,  while  Luke  expressly 
brings  only  the  mothers,  and  not  the  sons,  into 
intercourse.  There  is  more  ground  in  the  other  ob- 
jection, viz.  how  a  prophet  of  John's  developed  cha- 
racter could,  after  the  miraculous  things  that  had 
passed,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Gospels, 
begin  to  doubt  as  to  the  mission  of  Christ  (Matt.  xi. 
2),  especially  after  so  short  a  period  of  observation. 
This  difficulty  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  any 
sober  critic  ;  but  in  what  we  have  stated  at  the 
cutset  concerning  the,  theocratic  views  of  John 
may  easily  be  found  the  reason  of  his  having 
afterwards  entertained  some  doubts  of  Jesus.  At 
all  events,  considering  the  scanty  information  we 
iwssess  of  John,  we  are  not  justified  in  resorting, 
like  Strauss,  to  the  conclusion,  that  because  the 
narratives  are  at  variance,  therefore  the  accounts 
of  the  baptism,  having  for  their  object,  to  extol  John 
and  Christ,  must  be  a  fiction  (comp.  Lucke). 

Meye/  (ad  Matth.  iii.  14),  Neander  (1.  c.  p. 
65,  sq.),  and  Winer  (Bibl.  Real-worterb.,  art. 
'Johannes'),  endeavour  to  explain  the  accounts  of 
the  baptism  in  favour  of  an  earlier  acquaintance 
between  John  and  Jesus.  Neander,  for  instance,  . 
maintains  that  John's  disclaiming  all  knowledge 
»f  Jesus  relets  merely  to  his  Messianic  character, 


while  his  refusal  to  baptize  him  pioceeded  aiertlv 
from  the  impression  of  sublime  sanctity  which 
Jesus  had  made  on  his  mind  while  he  stood  before 
him  and  prayed  (Luke  iii.  21).  This  view  does 
not,  however,  remove  the  following  difficulties  :-- 

1.  That  the  simple  construction  of  the  word, 
of  John  (John  i.  31,  sq.)  speaks  more  in  favour  01 
Lucke' s  interpretation. 

2.  That  Luke's  account  of  the  early  history  of 
Christ  does  not  receive  even  by  this  view  its.  full 
validity,  since,  from  his  narrative,  we  can  hardly 
help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  John  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  circumstances  attendant  on 
the  birth  of  Christ,  in  which  the  latter  was  cha- 
racterized as  the  Messiah,  and  that  he  had  even 
often  been  in  previous  intercourse  with  him,  so 
that  there  was  hardly  any  fair  reason  for  his 
doubting  who  the  Messiah  was  ;  and, 

3.  That  the  prayer  of  Jesus  (Luke  iii.  21)  can- 
not be  alleged  as  a  reason  for  John's  declining  to 
baptize  him,  since  it  took  place  subsequently  to 
the  baptism. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point  at  issue,  as  to 
the  object  of  Christ  in  undergoing  baptism,  we 
find,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he  ranked  this  action 
among  those  of  his  Messianic  calling.  This  object 
is  still  more  defined  by  John  the  Baptist  (John  i. 
31),  which  Lucke  interprets  in  the  following 
words  :  '  Only  by  entering  into  that  community 
which  was  to  be  introductory  to  the  Messianic,  bv 
attaching  himself  to  the  Baptist  like  any  other  man, 
was  it  possible  for  Christ  to  reveal  himself  to  the 
Baptist,  and  through  him  to  others.'  Christ,  with  his 
never-failing  reliance  on  God,  never  for  a  moment 
could  doubt  of  his  own  mission,  or  of  the  right 
period  when  his  character  was  to  be  made  manifest 
by  God  (Paulus,  Exeget.  Handbuch,  i.;  Hase, 
Leben  Jesu,  §54);  but  John  needed  to  receive 
that  assurance,  in  order  to  be  the  herald  of  the  Mes- 
siah who  was  actually  come.  For  all  others  whoi- 
John  baptized,  either  before  or  after  Christ,  this  act 
was  a  mere  preparatory  consecration  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah  ;  while  for  Jesus  it  was  a 
direct  and  immediate  consecration,  by  means  of 
which  he  manifested  the  commencement  of  his 
career  as  the  founder  of  the  new  theocracy,  which 
began  at  the  very  moment  of  his  baptism,  the 
initiatory  character  of  which  constituted  its  ge- 
neral principle  and  tendency.  Strauss,  however, 
neglecting  this  point,  only  dwells  on  that  which 
was  unsuitable  for  the  Messiah  in  the  baptism  of 
John,  according  to  the  Gospels.  Jesus,  Ire  says, 
could  not  possibly  have  considered  himself  as  the 
Messiah,  or  it  would  have  been  simulation  in  him 
to  take  a  part  in  the  act  of  baptism,  which  was 
performed  for  the  purpose  of  initiation  into  the 
future  Messiah.  He  probably  came,  like  others, 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  disciple  of  John, 
whose  notions  he  first  imbibed,  but  which  he  after- 
wards purified,  and  carried  through  according  to 
his  own  plan,  when  the  Baptist  had  already  quit- 
ted the  stage  of  action  (comp.,  against  this  view, 
Neander,  I.  c.  p.  61). 

Another  objection  raised  by  Strauss  is  to  be 
found  among  the  Ehionites  of  the  ancient  church. 
Jerome  (Dial.  adv.  Pelag.  iii.  2)  quotes  the 
following  fragment  from  a  gospel  of  that  sect  : 
'  Ecce  mater  Domini  et  fratres  ejus  dicebant  ei '. 
Joannes  baptista  bapti/at  in  remissionem  pecca- 
torum  ;  eanius  et  baptizenmr  ab  eo.  Dixit  autem 
iis  :  quid  peccavi  ut  vadam  et  baplij^r  *t  eot 
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N  m  forte  i hh'  ipsum  (pin* I  dixi  ignorant ia  est.' 
This  is  a)&0  the  opinion  of  Stiauss,  namely,  that 
>hi  rartaking  of  j3£jm<rua  ^eTafoms  presupposes 
a  participation  in  sin.  In  mutation  of  this,  Ne- 
ander  (1.  1.  i'.  64)  argues  that  it  would  he  ab- 
lurd  tor  Jesus  to  come  to  he  baptized,  because 
conscious  of  Deeding  pardon  of  sin,  and  neverthe- 
less afterwards  profess  to  pardon  sins  himself. 
I)e  Wette  also  thinks  that  the  baptism  of  Christ 
must  be  founded,  if  not  in  real  sin,  at  least  in  its 
possibility.  If,  by  this  possibility,  he  meant  a 
disposition  to  sin,  similar  to  the  'peccability' 
ascribed  to  him  by  Basilides,  we  must  deny  it  in 
the  Redeemer;  nor  does  the  history  of  the  Tempta- 
tion, which  the  advocates  of  this  notion  try  to 
connect  with  it,  prove  anything  in  its  favour. 
And  if.  by  that  possibility,  he  meant  to  imply 
the  free  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
tree  will  of  man,  neither  can  that  constitute  the 
ground  lor  baptism. 

With  respect  to  the  miraculous  incidents  which 
iccompairi.cd  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  if  we  take  for 
our  starting-point  the  narration  of  the  three  Gos- 
pels, that  the  Holy  Spirit  really  and  visibly  de- 
scended in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  proclaimed 
Jesus,  in  an  audible  voice,  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
theie  can  he  no  difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  har- 
monize with  the  statelnent  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
This  literal  sense  of  the  text  has,  indeed,  for  a  long 
time  been  the  prevailing  interpretation,  though 
many  douhts  respecting  it  had  very  early  forced 
themselves  on  the  minds  of  soher  inquirers,  traces 
of  which  are  to  he  found  in  Origen  (Contr. 
Ctds.  i.  4S),  and  which  Strauss  (p.  376)  has  more 
elaborately  renewed.  To  the  natural  explana- 
tions belong  that  of  Paulus  (Excg.  Handb.), 
that  the  dove  was  a  real  one,  which  had  by 
chance  llown  near  the  spot  at  that  moment; 
that  of  Meyer,  that,  it  was  the  figure  of  a  meteor 
which  was  just  then  visible  in  the  sky  ;  and  that  of 
Kuinoel  (ad Matth.  iii.),  who  considers  the  dove  as 
a  figure  for  lightning,  and  the  voice  for  that  of 
thunder,  which  the  eye-witnesses,  in  their  extatic 
feelings,  considered  as  a  divine  voice,  such  as  the 
Jews  called  a  Bath-kol (Meyer).  Such  interpreta- 
tions are  not.  only  irreconcilable  with  the  evange- 
lical text,  but  even  presuppose  a  violation  of  the 
common  order  of  nature  (comp.  Strauss,  p.  376, 
sq-),  in  favour  of  adherence  to  which  these  inter- 
pretations are  advanced:  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  therefore,  that  they  have  met  with  due 
ridicule  from  the  last-mentioned  critic.  The 
conjecture  of  Schulthess,  who  proposes  to  read  d>y 
irepnrTepa.,/,  is  ungrammatical  and  improbable, 
and  hardly  deserves  notice. 

A  more  close  investigation  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, induces  us  to  take  as  a  starting-point  the  ac- 
count of  the  apostle  St.  John.  It  is  John  the  Baptist 
himself  who  speaks.  He  was  an  eye-witness,  nay, 
to  judge  from  Matthew  and  John,  the  only  one 
present  with  Jesus,  and  is  consequently  the  only 
source — with  or  without  Christ — of  information. 
Indeed,  if  there  were  more  people  present,  as  we 
are  almost  inclined  to  infer  from  Luke,  they  can- 
not have  perceived  the  miracles  attending  the 
haptisrn  of  Jesus,  or  John  and  Christ  would  no 
doubt  have  appealed  to  their  testimony  in  verifi- 
cation of  them.     (Comp.  Schleiermacher,  p.  43.) 

In  thus  taking  the  statement  in  St.  John  for  the 
authentic  basis  of  the  whole  history,  a  few  slight 
nints  in  it  may  afford  u*    vk:  means  of  solving  the 
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difficulties  attending  the  literal  conception  of  the 
text.  John  the  Baptist  knows  nothing  Of  an  external 
and  audible  voice,  and  when  he  assures  us  (i.  33) 
that  he  had  in  the  Spirit  received  the  promise,  thaf. 
the  Messiah  would  be  made  manifest  by  the  Spirit 
descending  upon  him,  and  remaining — he  it  upon 
or  in  him — there  ;  this  very  remaining  assuredly 
precludes  any  material  appearance  in  the  shaj>e 
of  a  bird.  The  internal  probability  of  the  text, 
therefore,  speaks  in  favour  of  a  spiritual  vision 
in  the  mind  of  the  Baptist;  this  view  is  still 
more  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  Luke  sup- 
jx)ses  there  were  many  more  present,  who  not- 
withstanding perceived  nothing  at  all  of  the 
miraculous  incidents.  The  reason  that,  the  Spirit 
in  the  vision  assumed  the  figure  of  a  dove, 
we  would  rather  seek  in  the  peculiar  flight  and 
movement  of  that  bird,  than,  as  Strauss  and  J)e 
Wette  think,  in  its  form  and  shape.  Liicke  and 
Neander  find  the  resemblance  in  the  swift  flight 
of  the  dove  ;  Winer,  however  (1.  c.  art.  '  Tauhe"), 
in  its  rapid  and  straight  movement.  The  image 
moreover  was  suited  to  the  poetic  character  of  the 
beholder,  and  it  is  probable,  though  not  necessary, 
that  the  recollection  of  Gen.  i.  2,  where  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  described  as  soaring  over  the  waters, 
might  have  contributed  to  raise  in  the  mind  of  the 
Baptist  that  image;  neither  is  it  necessary  here 
to  bear  in  mind  the  speculations  of  the  Rabbins 
concerning  the  verse  in  Gen.  (comp.  Wetstein. 
ad  Matth.  iii.;  Schottgen,  Hor.  Hebr.  i.),  since  all 
these  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  words  of  John, 
whose  turn  of  mind  and  education  were  besides 
quite  opposed  to  Rahbinism. 

In  a  similar  way  is  this  event  explained,  with- 
out denying  the  divine  operation  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Baptist,  by  Origen  (1.  c),  Theodorus  Mop- 
suest.  (in  Liicke,  p.  423),  '  according  to  a  sort  of 
spiritual  contemplation. . »  .  .to  John  alone  : — for 
the  appearance  was  a  vision,  not  a  reality/ 
(Liicke;  Neander;  comp.  also  De  Wette,  ad 
Matth.  iii.).  This  interpretation  moreover  has 
the  advantage  of  exhibiting  the  philosophic  con- 
nection of  the  incidents,  since  the  Baptist  appears 
more  conspicuously  as  the  immediate  end  of  the 
divine  dispensation  (Neander).  Christ  had  thus 
the  intention  of  being  introduced  by  him  into  the 
Messianic  sphere  of  operation,  while  the  Baptist 
recognizes  this  to  he  his  own  peculiar  calling  :  the 
signs  by  which  he  was  to  know  the  Messiah  had 
been  intimated  to  him,  and  now  that  they  had  come 
to  pass,  the  prophecy  and  his  mission  were  fulfilled. 
Neander,  theiefore,  considers  the  manifestation  as 
merely  subjective  (or  in  the  mind  of  John),  while 
Julius  Miiller  and  Liicke  suppose  a  real  ope- 
ration at  the  same  time  of  the  Spirit  on  Christ. 
In  process  of  time  tradition  cinverted  this  vision 
into  a  sensible  external  phenomenon.  Matthew 
(comp.  De  Wette),  though  he  appears  (ver.  17) 
to  consider  the  fact  as  external,  nevertheless,  to 
judge  from  the  phrase  k  unto  him''  (ver.  16j, 
which  most  probably  refers  to  the  Baptist,  agrees 
with  John,  that  the  Baptist  was  the  immediate 
end  of  that  revelation.  But  to  the  less  refined 
conception  of  Mark  and  Luke,  it  was  natural 
to  refer  that  revelation  solely  to  Jesus  as  the 
principal  personage.  Luke  shows  himself  par- 
ticularly partial  to  the  sensible  form  (awjxariK^ 
e?8ei).  The  more  the  Ebionitic  view  obscures 
the  tradition,  the  more  does  it  stray  from  lh« 
simple  exposition  of  the  Gosnel  of  Sf.  Jehu. 
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Jurtin  Martyr  mentions  an  anecdote  (Dial, 
cont.  Trgph.  ft  88)  ascribed  to  the  apostles, 
according  to  which  Christ  was  surrounded  by 
flanks  cf  fire  when  standing  in  the  Jordan,  hut 
when  he  was  rising  from  the  water  the  Holy  Spirit 
descended  upon  him,  while  a  voice  uttered,  he- 
sides  the  words  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  those 
of  the  7th  verse  of  the  2nd  Psalm.  By  this 
it  was  intended  to  establish  the  spiritual  birth  of 
Christ  only  from  the  moment  of  his  baptism, 
contrary  to  the  apostolic  reports  concerning  his 
birth.  The  same  report  is  given  in  a  still  more 
pointed  manner  in  an  Ehionitic  Fragm.  (Epiphan. 
xxx.  13),  according  to  which  a  light  shines  around 
the  place,  while  a  voice  addresses  itself  first  to 
Jesus  and  next  to  the  Baptist,  who  then  falls  at  his 
feet.  The  Spirit,  also,  in  the  figure  of  a  dove,  not 
only  descends  upon  him,  but  enters  also  into  him 
(eV  eftJej  Trepicrrepas  Kare\dovcrris  koL  €icreX6ovar]s 
els  avrov).  The  notion  that  Christ  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  Holy  Spirit  remaining  with  him  per- 
manently, while  with  the  former  it  was  merely 
partial  and  momentary,  is  still  more  distinctly 
expressed  in  a  fragment  of  the  Gospels  of  the 
Nazarenes  (Jerome,  Adv.  Pelag.  iii.  2)  :  '  l)e- 
scendit  fons  omnis  Spiritus  sancti  et  requievit 
super  eum  et  dixit :  Fili  mi,  in  omnibus  Prophetis 
exspectaham  te  ut  venires  et  requiescerem  in  te. 
Tu  es  enim  requies  mea,  tu  es  filius  primigenitus, 
qui  regnas  in  sempiternum.*  However  disfigured 
the  fact  may  appear  in  these  Apocrypha,  the 
general  and  decided  purport  of  the  tradition  with 
regard  to  the  divine  manifestation,  assuredly  leads 
back-to  an  historical  origin,  which  can  nowhere; 
be  better  or  more  successfully  sought  than  in 
the  depositions  of  the  Baptist. 

Strauss,  in  his  obstinate  scepticism,  refuses, 
notwithstanding,  to  accept  this  view.  He  re- 
jects the  assumption  of  a  mere  vision  in  John 
i.  31,  sq.,  and  sees  in  Mike  a  dove'  nothing 
but  a  visible  phenomenon  ;  neither  indeed  does 
it  "suit  his  views  to  assume  such  a  vision,  since 
it  would  pre-suppose  a  momentary  miraculous 
inspiration,  a  thing  he  is  averse  to  acknowledge. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  taking  '  like  a 
dove'  for  anything  else  than  an  embodied  symbol, 
and  more  especially  as  the  simile  is  wanting  in 
ver.  33  (Liicke);  nor  is  there,  in  the  momentary 
inspiration  in  that  instance,  anything  so  extra- 
ordinary as  to  compel  us  to  look  at  the  incident 
as  a  mere  fiction  :  on  the  contrary,  we  consider 
the  state  of  prophetic  ecstasy,  which  is  so  common 
to  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  be  quite 
in  unison  with  the  prophetic  character  of  John. 

Strauss  maintains,  moreover,  that  the  imparting 
of  the  Spirit  at  his  baptism,  and  the  superhuman 
generation  of  Jesus,  are  two  facts  altogether  at 
variance  with  eacli  other.  De  Wette  also  thinks 
it  impossible  to  understand  both  in  their  proper 
and  full  signification,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
fact  that  Christ  was  in  possession  of  the  Spirit  is 
more  certain  to  the  Christian  than  the  manner' in- 
which  he  received  it.  Liicke's  reply  to  this  (Com- 
ment, p.  433,  sq.)  is  of  importance.  He  thinks 
that  John  makes  a  decided  distinction  between  the 
divine  logos  in  its  existence  before  it  was  incar- 
nated, and  the  Spirit.  The  former  is  a  person,  of 
whom  it  may  lie  said  '  He  was  made  flesh,"  but  not 
so  of  the  Spirit,  winch  stands  in  contrast  to  flesh, 
and   constitutes  the  principle  of  communication 


and  manifestation  to  an  already  existing  person. 
Jesus,  having  within  himself  the  logos  as  l\\edivm« 
subject,  was  therefore  capable  of  receiving  the  ever- 
lasting communication  of  the  Spirit.  As  man, 
subject  to  human  development,  lie  stood  in  need 
of  an  external  excitement  and  animation  by 
God,  such  as  took  place  at  his  baptism.  It  was, 
as  Liicke  thinks,  one  of  those  leading  epochs,  at 
which  the  ever-continued  process  of  divine  com- 
munication with  mankind  gives  rise  to  new  ex- 
ternal developments. 

This  way  of  reconciling  the  two  events  is  con- 
ceivable.    On  the  other  hand,  those  critics,  who, 
like  Neander  and   others,  do  not  at  all   assume 
that   there  was  any   immediate   operation   of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  Christ  at  the  baptism,  but  consider 
all  this  as  a  mere  development  of  the  divine  prin- 
ciple which    was  in   him,  do  not  need  to  make 
compromises  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  two  event?. 
According   to  their  view,  the  Baptist  saw   in   the 
resting    of   the  Spirit    on    Christ,  nothing   but  a 
necessary  union  of  his  own  mission   with  that  of 
Jesus;   yet  even  so,  we  have   to   confine  ourselves 
in  this  particular  to  the  relation   of  John  alone, 
since   the  other  three  Gospels,  in  connecting  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  with  the  history  of  his  tempta- 
tion, certainly  seem  to  insinuate  thereby  a  more 
powerful   operation  of  the  Spirit  on  Jesus.     The 
advocates  of  the  latter  view  may  fairly  refer  to 
the  fact  that   the  difference  that    exists    in   the 
narrative    of    the    baptism    between    the   Three 
Gospels  and   that   of   John,   is  chiefly  owing    to 
their  respective  views  with  regard  to  the  Messiah. 
The    former    rest    their    views    of   him    more    jv, 
the  Old  Testament:    he   is  the^&K,   wr.n   theui 
a  king  and  prophet  sctin^  m  the  name  of  Gou 
by  whom  he  is  anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  aii«' 
power  (Acts  x.  3?),  and  becomes  manifest  througn 
miracles,  and  is  finally  raised  to  divine  majesty. 
Not   so  the  more    sublime    conception    of   John 
in  that  matter:  he  sees  in  him  the  incarnated 
logos,  the  independent  source  of  his  divine  mani- 
festations,  to  the  execution  of  which   he  wanted. 
it  is  true,  such  external   calls   as   present   them- 
selves in  the  relations  of  practical  life,  but  by  no 
means  a  new  communication  of  the  Spirit.     The 
doctrine   of  St.  Paul,   '  Son    of  God    after    the 
Spirit,  Son  of  David  after  the  i  esh,"  may  be  con- 
sidered  as    the    link   between   them.     '  The   ca- 
nonical   Gospels    have    not.    gone   so  far   i,i   dis- 
crepancy as  to  come  into  real  conflict.    The  three 
first  speak  plainly  of  the   superhuman  generation 
of  Christ;  and  all   that  can  be  imputed  to  them 
is  that  they  do  not  lay  so  much   stress  on   it  a> 
John  does,  and  are  not  fully  aware  of  its  import.' 
Only  the  partial  view  of  the   Ebionites  renders 
the  subject  quite  irreconcilable. 

Christian  Baptism. — Jesus,  having  under- 
gone baptism  as  the  founder  of  the  new  kingdom, 
ordained  it  as  a  legal  act  by  which  individuals 
were  to  obtain  the  rights  of  citizens  therein. 
Though  he  caused  many  to  be  baptised  by  his 
disciples  (John  iv.  1,  2),  yet  all  were  not  bap- 
tized who  were  converted  to  him ;  neithei  was  it 
even  necessary  after  they  had  obtained  ysartici- 
pation  in  him  by  his  personal  choice  and  for- 
giving of  sin.  But  when  he  could  no  longei 
personally  and  immediately  choose  and  receive 
members  of  his  kingdom,  when  at  the  same  time 
all  had  been  accomplished  which  the  founder 
thought   necessary   for    its    completion,  he   jjav« 
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power  to  the  spiritual  community  t<:  x-^eive,  in 
bis  stead,  members  l>y  baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19; 
Mark  wi.  1 « i  Bajil  -■  n  essentially  denotes  the 
iterating  tf  him  who  receives  it,  his  paitici- 
pation  l>o!l)  in  the  divine  life  of  Christ  and  the 
pom™  i  -i  it.  a>  well  as  his  reception  as 

a  member  of  the  Christian  community. 

Each  of  riiese  momentous  points  implies  all 
the  rest:  and  tie  germ  of  all  is  contained  in 
the  words  of'  Christ  (Matt,  xxviii.  15>;  comp. 
Neander,  History  of  the  I'lantiiui.  &c  ii.).  The 
details    are  variously  I    by   the   Apostles 

i  tbeir  peculiar  modes  of  thinking. 
John  dwells*—  in  like  manner  as  he  does  on  the 
holy  cjmmui  most  exclusively -on  the  in- 

ternal n.it'iic  of  lidntism,  the  immediate  mystical 
inion  ol"  thcSpiiit  with  Christ;  baptism  is  with 
.  m.  equivalent  to  k  being  burn  again'  (John 
«i.  5,  7  .  Paul  gives  more  explicitly  and  com- 
pletely f  :  jioints  also.  He  nndfrstands  by 
it  not  only  the  union  of  the  individual  with  the 
Head,  by  me  giving  one's  self  up  to  the.  Redeemer 
and  the  receiving  of  ids  life  (Gal.  iii.  27  \  but  also 
the  union  with  the  other  members  (ib.  28 ;  1  Cor. 
12,  13;  Ephes.  iv  o;  v.  26).  He  combines  the 
negative  and  positive  points  of  regeneration,  alike 
with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
also  with  the  sinking  in  and  rising  up  at  baptism 
(Rom.  vi.  4.  .s<7.  ;  Col.  ii.  12). 

As  regards  the  relation  between  the  external 
and  the  internal,  the  normal  condition  of  baptism 
required  that  the  ceremony  should  be  combined 
with  regeneration  in  him  who  received  it,  while 
he  who  administered  it  should  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  baptized,  and 
should  aim  at  strengthening  and  promoting  the 
new  life  in  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when 
Christ  himself  gave  the  assurance  that 'he  had 
received  some  one  into  his  community,  whether 
with  or  without  baptism,  such  a  declaration  of 
his  choice  was  met  by  the  individual  with  a 
disposition  already  prepared  to  begin  the  new 
life.  But  the  Church  is  not  in  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion, and  being  deficient  both  in  knowledge  and 
will,  she  cannot  fix  the  moment  of  regeneration 
in  order  to  combine  with  it  the  act  of  baptism. 
She  nevertheless  places  both  in  a  necessary  mu- 
tual relation,  and  considers  baptism  only  then 
complete  when  regeneration  takes  place;  the 
Church  therefore  either  delays  baptism  until  after 
regeneration,  or  administers  it  beforehand,  con- 
fiding in  the  assurance  that  the  agency  of  the 
Church  (animated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
directed  in  behalf  of  an  individual  who  enters 
into  a  sort  of  preliminary  connection  with  the 
Church  by  th;s  act  of  baptism)  will  also  produce 
in  him  regeneration,  provided  always  that  the 
individual  has  the  will  for  it. 

In  the  Apostolic  times  the  Church  was  in  a 
less  mixed  state;  a  comparatively  large  number, 
perhaps  an  actual  majority,  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  baptized  might  at  that  time  have  passed  for  con- 
verts, as  the  inward  and  outward  conditions  of  bap-  ' 
tisrn  were  then  not  so  far  removed  from  each  other 
as  they  afterwards  became  The  necessity  of  exa- 
mining the  comparative  merits  of  both  conditions 
separately  grew  with  the  growing  imperfection 
of  the  community.  The  Apostles  did  not  yet 
feel  it  ;  they  considered  both  only  in  the  light  of 
their  necessary  union  with  each  other,  as  Paul, 
fur  instance,    says  (Tit.  iii.  5;  comp.  Mark   xvi. 


16)  of  the  external  symbol,  what  belongs  only  to 
the  union  of  both.  Traces  of  separation,  however. 
were  already  perceptible  in  the  apostolic  age. 
Among  ti.e  symptoms  of  the  perfect  union  of  the 

convert  with  the  Redeemer,  was  one  jeruliar  to 
that  period  alone,  manifesting  the  new  life  exter- 
nally by  the  extatic  state  of  the  individual  in 
whom  the  Spirit  of  God  had  operated.  It  was 
usually  wrought  by  the  hands  laid  on  the  bap- 
tized to  bless,  as  the  concluding  act  of  baptism. 
Sometimes,  however,  that  extacy  manifested  itself 
independently  of  the  external  act  of  baptism  (Acts 
x.  47);  while  baptism,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
sometimes  performed  without  the  requisite  proper 
inward  sentiments  of  the  baptized,  and  without 
the  '  gift  of  the  Spirit'  (Acts  viii.  13,  19).  The 
words  of  Peter  (Acts  x.  47)  taken  in  connection 
with  (he  whole,  mean,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
not  bound  to  external  ceremony,  but  to  inward 
union  and  fellowship  by  belief.  To  ascribe  the 
promises  to  baptism  without  that  inward  union, 
would  lie  making  it  an  opus  operation  anil  its 
efficacy  a  magic  power;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
since  the  institution  of  Christ  comprises  also  the 
external  signs,  it  cannot  be  complete  without  them, 
and  he  who  would  abolish  these  external  signs 
would  deprive  the  Church  of  an  essential  tie  of 
fellowship.  The  Catholic  church  rather  favours 
the  former  doctrine,  and  a  few  mystical  sects, 
the  Quakers,  &c,  the  latter. 

Infant  Baptism  was  established  neither  by 
Christ  nor  the  apostles.  In  all  places  where  we 
find  ti.e  necessity  of  baptism  notified,  either  in 
a  dogmatic  or  historical  point  of  view,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  only  meant  for  those  who  were 
capable  of  comprehending  the  word  pit  ached,  and 
of  heing  converted  to  Christ  by  ati  act  of  their  own 
will.  A  pretty  sure  testimony  of  its  non-existence 
in  the  Apostolic  a^e  may  be  inferred  from  1  Cor. 
vii.  14,  sin  ?  Paul  would  certainly  have  referred 
to  the  baptism  of  children  for  their  holiness  (comp. 
Neander,  Hut.  of  the  Planting.  &c,  i.  p.  206  }.  But 
even  in  later  times,  several  teachers  of  the  church, 
such  as  Tertullian  (De  Bapt.  18)  and  others,  leject 
this  custom;  indeed,  his  church  in  genera!  (that 
of  North  Africa)  adhered  longer  than  others  to 
the  primitive  regulations.  Even  when  baptism 
of  children  was  already  theoretically  derived  from 
the  apostles,  its  practice  was  nevertheless  for  a 
long  time  confined  to  a  mariner  age. 

In  support  of  the  contrary  opinion,  the  advo- 
cates in  former  ages  (now  hardly  any)  used  to 
appeal  to  Matt.  xix.  14;  but  their  strongest  ar- 
gument in  its  favour  is  the  regulation  of  baptizing 
all  the  members  of  a  house  and  family  (i  Cor. 
xvi.  15  :  Acts  xvi.  33 ;  xviii.  8)  In  none  of 
these  instances  has  it  been  proved  that  there  were 
little  children  among  them;  but.  even  supposing 
that  there  were,  there  was  no  necessity  for  exclud- 
ing them  from  baptism  in  plain  words,  since  such 
exclusion  was  understood  as  a  ma'ter  of  course. 
Many  circumstances  conspired  early  to  introduce 
the  practice  of  infant-baptizing.  The  confusion 
between  llie  outward  and  inward  conditions  of 
baptism,  and  the  magical  eliect  that  wa^  imi  nted 
to  it ;  confusion  of  thought  about  the  visible  and 
invisible  church,  condemning  all  those  who  did 
not  belong  fo  the  former;  the  doctrine  of  the 
natural  con  upturn  of  man  e  ?elv  connected 

with   the   preceding;    and.  finally,  the  desire  of 
distinguishing  Christian  children  fron  the  Jewish 
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and  Heathen,  and  of  commending  them  more 
effectually  to  the  care  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity— all  these  circumstances  and  manv  more 
have  contributed  to  the  introduction  of  infan' 
baptism  at  a  very  early  period. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  baptism  of  children 
is  not  at  all  at  variance  with  the  principle  of* 
Christian  baptism  in  general,  after  what  we  have 
observed  on  the  separation  of  regeneration  and 
baptism.  For,  since  it  cannot  be  determined 
when  the  former  begins,  the  real  test  of  its  ex- 
istence lying  only  in  the  holiness  continued  to  the 
end  of  man's  life,  the  littest  point  for  baptism  us 
«v''ienAly  the  beginning  of  life.  Nevertheless,  the 
profession  of  faith  is  still  needed  to  complete  it : 
Confirmation,  or  some  equivalent  observance,  is 
therefore  a  very  important  consummation.  The 
fides  infantium  is  an  absurd  assumption,  of  which 
tiie  Scriptures  know  nothing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  baptized  child  is  strongly  recommended  to 
the  com  minify  and  to  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling 
therein,  becot  ling  the  careful  object  oi'  the  edu- 
cation and  holy  h  fluence  of  the  Church  (eornp. 
I  Cor.  vii.  14).  Natur.f  and  experience  teach  us, 
therefore,  to  retain  the  bapt  /sm  of  children,  now 
that  it  is  introduced. 

To  lie  admitted  to  baptism  in  the  Apostolic  age 
there  needed  no  fuither  development  of  Christian 
knowledge  than  a  professed  belief  that  Jesus  was 
the  promised  Messiah.  To  be  baptized  in  his 
name  meant,  to  receive  baptism  in  the  belief  that 
the  power  and  dignity  contained  in  the  idea  of  a 
Messiah  was  realised  in  Jesus.  The  profession  of 
faith  (1  Pet.  iii.  21)  probably  was  such  as  to  con- 
vey this  idea  ;  and  next  also  the  formula  of  bap- 
tism in  the  name  of  Christ,  or,  according  to  Matt, 
xx \  iii.  19,  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
when  the  whole  body  was  immersed  in  water. 
Christ  did  not  intend  by  these  words  to  institute 
a  fixed  formula  of  baptism,  but  merely  meant  to 
indicate  thereby  the  substance  of  the  essential  re- 
lations of  baptism,  since  in  his  life-time  people 
could  not  yet  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  As  the  Church,  however,  knew  of 
no  better  compendiary  text  for  the  article  of  faith, 
she  declared  herself  early  for  that  formula,  which 
was  already  in  general  use  at  the  time  of  Justin 
Martyr.  To  preface  the  act  of  baptism  by  minute 
instruction  was  impossible  in  a  time  when  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  as  yet  limited  to  but 
a  very  few.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Christ, 
the  central  point  of  which  was  his  death  and 
resurrection,  and  a  reference  to  the  Old  Testament, 
where  he  had  been  pre-annonn  red  l»y  t..e  prophets, 
wete  deemed  sufficiem  at  that  tune (cv.mp.  Neander, 
Hist,  of  the^Plant. ;  L'ist.  of  the  Church,  ii. ;  Acts 
ii.  19^.  The  apostles  either  .hemselves  baptized, 
of  which  there  are  many  instances  in  the  Acts,  or 
charged  others  to  do  it,  and  confined  themselves 
to  the  '  laying  on  of  hands'  on  which  followed  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit.  The  reason  of  this 
limitation  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  which  actuated 
also  Christ,  in  not  himself  baptizing,  viz.  that 
they  might  be  less  interrupted  in  the  task  of 
preaching  the  Gospel.  Paul  had  subsequently 
also  another  inducement  for  not  doing  so,  not  to  he 
made  the  leader  of  a  party  (1  Cor.  i.  14-16). 

Bai'Tism  fob  THE  Dbad. — Paul  (1  Cor.  xv. 
29)  uses  this  phrase.  It  is  difficult,  almost  im- 
pOMihle,  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  and  certain 
result  as  to  his  meaning,  since  neither  he  nor  any 


other  authorities  furnish  us  with  the  necessary  data 
Few  passages  have  undergone  more  numerous  and 
arbitrary  emendations  than  this  text.  To  give. 
however,  some  order  to  the  numerous  interpreta- 
tions, we  may  in  the  first  instance  observe,  that 
they  all  chiefly  turn  upon  the  question,  whether 
the  baptism  here  mentioned  is  the  general  church- 
baptism,  or  some  particular  one  independent  of 
the  former.     We  shall  examine,  first — 

A.  Those  interpretations  which  take  it  to  bs 
some  particular  application  of  baptism. 

From  the  wording  of  the  sentence,  rhe  most 
simple  impression  certainly  is,  that.  Paul  speaks 
of  a  baptism  which  a  living  man  receives  in  the 
place  of  a  dead  one.  This  interpretation  is  par- 
ticularly adopted  by  those  expounders  with  whom 
grammatical  construction  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  the  first  thing  to  be  considered. 

Foremost  among  the  older  critics  is  Ambrose  (Hi- 
lar.): 'Infantum  natum  et  stabilem  vult  osten- 
dere  resurrectionem  mortuorum.  ut  exemplum  det 
eorum.qni  tarn  securi  erant  de  future  resurrectione, 
ut  etiam  pro  mortuis  baptizarentur,  si  quern  forte 
mors  praevenisset,  timentes,  ne  aut  male  aut  non 
resurgeret,  qui  baptizatus  non  f'uerat ;  vivus  no- 
mine mortui  tinguebatur.'  Among  the  moderns  are 
Erasmus,  Scaliger,  Grotius,  Calixtus;  and  of  rhe 
more  recent  the  most  considerable  are  Augusti 
(Archaol.  iv.),  Meyer  (who  understands  vir€p,—tG 
the  advantage,  in  favour,  which  may  indeed  well 
he  the  case),  Billroth,  and  Ruckert,  who  supposes 
that  the  Corinthians,  convinced  of  the  necessity 
and  bener't  of  baptism,  but  erroneously  consider- 
ing it  noc  as  a  symbol,  but  as  a  real  means  of 
purifying  the  heart  itself,  had  taken  it  into  their 
heads  to  give  the  benefit  thereof  also  to  the  dead, 
by  administering  baptism  to  them  by  a  substitute, 
a  living  person,  and  thus  imagined  that  a  baptism 
by  proxy  was  practicable.  De  VVette  considers 
this  the  only  possible  meaning  of  the  words. 

With  regard  to  this  interpretation,  some  doubt 
arises  as  to  the  real  existence  at  that  time  of  such 
a  custom,  since  the  only  information  respecting  it 
would  be  this  passage,  though  Ruckert  thinks  this 
is  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  true,  that  they  refer  to 
the  Shepherd  of  Hei  mas  (JSimil.'w.  16);  but  all  that 
can  be  inferred  from  it  is,  that  they  had  at  that  time 
already  begun  to  evince  an  overdue  and  extrava- 
gant respect  for  outward  baptism.  Tertullian 
(Contr.  Marcion.  v.  10)  seems  in  a  more  direct  way 
to  speak  of  the  existence  of  the  custom  :  '  Noli 
apostolum  novum  statin  auctorem  aut  conrirma- 
toiem  ejus  (institutionis)  denotare,  ut  tanto  magis 
sisteret  carnis  resurrectionem,  quanto  illi  qui  vane 
pro  mortuis  baptizarentur,  fide  resurrectionis  hoc. 
facerent.  Habemus  ilium  alicubi  unius  baptismi 
definitorem.  Igitur  et  pro  mortuis  tingui  pro  cor- 
poribus  est  tingui ;  mortuum  enim  corpus  ost  end  i- 
mus"  (comp.  De  Resurrect.  Cam.  48).  Tertullian 
in  these  words  distinguishes  a  false  application  of 
baptism  by  substitution,  from  the  general  one  ad- 
hered to  by  the  apostle ;  he  thinks  that  the  apostle 
confirms  baptism  pro  mortuis,  not  in  that  erro- 
neous but  in  a  proper  sense,  compatible  with 
his  other  and  general  views  of  baptism.  Or 
that  erroneous  practice,  however,  Tertullian,  in 
this  as  in  the  other  place,  evidently  knows  no 
more  than  what  is  indicated  by  Paul  in  to* 
above  passage ;  neither  does  he  mention  thai 
such  a  custom  had  prevailed  in  his  time  among 
the  Ma:ciunitt_-    -r    any  others  ',a:n|i.   Neaimer, 
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niit.  of  the  Church,  i.  2,  p.  523,  sq.,  3rd  edit.). 
More  certain  information  ia  given  l>y  Chryaos- 
tom,  who  relates  of  the  Marcionitea  (llomil. 
40,  ad  1  Cor.)  that  when  a  catechumen  died 
among  them,  a  living  person  used  to  lay  him- 
aalf  under  the  bed  of  the  deceased,  and  answer 
mi  his  stead  the  customary  questions,  after  which 
the  deceased  was  baptized.  He  says  that  they 
referred  to  the  approval  of  St.  Paul  in  the  above 
pnamgr  It  is  true  that  this  absurd  custom 
ia  certainly  met.  with  among  the  rough  and  su- 
verstitious  Marcionitea  of  later  times,  yet  is  it 
highly  improbable,  as  Neander  (at  supra)  justly 
observes,  that  such  a  custom  should  ever  have 
emanated  from  Marcion  himself,  who  had  entered 
more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  Pauline  '  Faith' 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

A  similar  account  is  given  by  Epiphanius 
{Uteres,  xxviii.  7)  of  tin;  Gnostic  sect  of  Cerinthus, 
who  were  much  opposed  to  the  Marcionites  :  '  In 
this  country, — I  mean,  Asia, — and  even  in  Ga- 
latia,  their  school  flourished  eminently  ;  and  a 
traditional  fact,  concerning  them  has  reached  us, 
that  when  any  of  them  had  died  without  baptism, 
they  used  to  baptize  others  in  their  name,  lest  in 
the  resurrection  they  should  suffer  punishment  as 
unbaptized.'  We  are  not  justified  in  denying 
credence  to  this  statement,  though  there  is  just 
suspicion  against  Epiphanius  from  his  total  want 
of  critical  judgment,  and  his  erroneous  supposition 
that  Paul  was  particularly  combating  the  opinions 
of  Cerinthus,  a  supposition  which  he  applies  also  to 
the  passage  before  us.  In  the  Concil.  Carthagin. 
a.d.  397,  can.  (5,  and  Codex  Ecclcs.  Afric.  can.  18, 
it  is  forbidden  to  administer  baptism  and  the  holy 
communion  to  the  dead  :  '  cavendum  est  etiam, 
ne  mortuos  baptizari  posse  fratrum  infirmitas 
credat,  quum  eucharistiam  mortuis  non  dari  ani- 
m  advertent.'  Here  baptism  by  proxy  is  not  al- 
luded to,  and  we  must  therefore  assume  that,  the 
Councils  had  no  ground  for  its  prohibition,  the 
custom  having,  as  it  seems,  not  then  existed  in 
those  parts.  August!  (1.  1.  vii.  p.  42)  refers  to  the 
proselyte  baptism  of  the  Jews,  where,  he  thinks, 
parents  underwent  the  rite  for  their  children. 
But  all  the  authorities  quoted  in  its  favour  by 
Lightfoot  (ad  Math.  iii.  6)  prove  nothing  as  to 
substitution;  and  even  if  they  did  so.  it  would 
*till  be  highly  improbable  that  the  Gentile  churches 
would  have  adopted  it  from  them  (comp.  Schnec- 
kenberger,  1.  1.  p.  79). 

All  therefore  we  can  infer  from  the  above  state- 
ments is,  that  baptism  by  substitution  had  taken 
place  among  the  Marcionites,  and  perhaps  also 
among  the  Ccrinthians  and  other  smaller  sects 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  a  period 
when  the  confused  views  of  the  Church  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  external  to  the  spiritual  might 
easily  have  favoured  that  erroneous  custom  ;  but 
that  it  existed  between  that  period  and  the  time 
when  Paul  wrote  the  above  passage  is  wholly 
unsubstantiated.  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  in 
the  various  cpiarters  of  the  Church  of  which  we 
have  any  information,  no  notice  whatever  should 
have  been  taken  either  by  a  synodical  decree,  or 
by  a  contemporary  writer  within  that  period,  of  a 
custom,  which,  the  earlier  it  existed,  must  have 
appeared  only  so  much  the  more  offensive.  Is  it 
not  therefore  evident  that  if  it  is  found  300  years 
afterwards,  it  was  by  no  means  a  continuation 
i»f  the  primitive   custom,   but  had  arisen   inde- 


pendently of  the  latter,  either   in   imitation  of  it, 

or  from   a  mistaken   interpretation  of  the  Apostle 
in  our  passage  1? 

The  idea,  then,  that  such  a  superstitious  custom 
existed  in  the  Corinthian  community  is  devoid 
6f  ;ill  historical  evidence;  especially  as  the  ma- 
gical notions  of  baptism  had  as  yet  so  little  pre- 
vailed as  not  even  to  have  given  rise  to  infant  bap* 
tism.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Corinthian  church  was 
far  in  advance  of  most  others  at  that  period  in  edu- 
cation and  diffused  knowledge,  and  that,  in  fact, 
their  very  striving  for  spiritual  development  threat- 
ened to  lead  them  into  onesidedness,  and  we  must 
confess  that  the  clearer  the  sense  of  the  words  be- 
comes the  more  obscure  becomes  the  thing  itself. 

The  difficulties  will  still  more  increase,  if  we 
were  to  admit,  with  Olhausen,  Ruckert,  and  De 
Wette,  that  the  Apostle  approved  of  the  absurd 
practice  in  question,  since  he  would  thus  be  brought 
into  contradiction  with  his  own  principles  on  the 
importance  of  faith  and  external  works,  which  he 
deveiopes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Such  & 
striking  error  could  not  have  been  a  mere  slip  in 
Paul ;  it  might  therefore  certainly  give  cause  to 
suspect  similar  superstitious  views  in  him.  Even 
Ambrose  (I.e.)  had  already  correctly  judged,  when 
he  said, '  Exemplo  hoc  non  factum  illorum  probat, 
sed  fidem  tixam  in  resurrectione  ostendit.'  In  the 
words  of  Paul  we  discover  no  opinion  of  his  own 
concerning  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  rite;  it  is 
merely  brought  in  as  an  arg amentum  ex  concesso 
in  favour  of  the  object  which  he  'pursues  through  tin; 
whole  chapter  (comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  5).  However  much 
may  be  objected  against  this  interpretation,  it.  is  by 
far  more  reasonable  than  the  explanations  given  by 
other  critics.  The  Corinthian  community  was  cer- 
tainly of  a  mixed  character,  consisting  of  indivi- 
duals of  various  views,  ways  of  thinking,  and  dif- 
ferent stages  of  education  ;  so  that  there  might  still 
have  existed  a  small  number  among  them  capable 
of  such  absurdities.  We  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  particulars  of  the  case  to 
maintain  the  contrary,  while  the  simple  gram- 
matical sense  of  the  passage  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  ] imposed  interpretation. 

2.  Origen  (Dial,  contr.  Mareion.),  Luthei, 
Chemnitz,  and  Job.  Gerhard,  interpret  the  words 
as  relating  to  baptism  over  the  graves  of  tl  e  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  a  favourite  rendezvous 
of  the  early  Christians.  Luther  says  that,  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  faith  in  the  resurrection,  the 
Christians  baptized  over  the  tombs  of  the  dead. 
In  that  case  virtp  with  genit.  must  be  taken  in  its 
local  sense,  quite  an  isolated  instance  in  the  New 
Testament  (comp.  Winer,  Grammat.  p.  263). 
The  custom  alluded  to,  moreover,  dates  from  a 
much  later  period,  when  the  adoration  of  the 
martyrs  had  begun  to  spread. 

3.  The  above-quoted  passage  of  Epiphanius 
mentions  also  a  view,  according  to  which  vzkooI 
is  not  to  be  translated  by  dead,  but  mortally 
ill  persons,  whose  baptism  was  expedited  by 
sprinkling  water  upon  them  on  their  death-bed, 
instead  of  immersing  them  in  the  usual  way  ;  the 
rite  is  known  under  the  name  of  baptismxis  cli- 
nicus.  lectualis.  But  lew  of  the  modern  theolc* 
gians  (among  whom,  however,  are  Calvin  and 
Estius)  advocate  this  view,  wdiich  transgresses  net 
less  against  the  words  of  the  text,  than  against  all 
historical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

B.  The  interpretations  which  suppose  that  the 
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text  speaks  of  general  church  baptism.  To  these 
belongs  the  oldest  opinion  we  know  of,  given  in 
Tertulliari  (1.  c.  comp.  De  Resurrect.  Cam.  48): 

*  Quid  et  ip*>s  haptizari  ait,  si  non  quae  baptizan- 
tur  corpora  resurgunt?'  According  to  this  view 
vtt$p  is  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  on  account  of, 
and  yeKpcov  in  that,  of  dead  bodies,  they  themselves, 
the  baptised,  as  dead  persons.  The  notion  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  version  is,  that  the  body 
possesses  a  guarantee  for  resurrection  in  the  act  of 
baptism,  in  which  it  also  shares.  The  sinking 
under  and  rising  up  is  with  them  a  symbol  of  bury- 
ing and  resurrection.  Some  of  the  Greek  Fathers 
also  favour  this  interpretation,  and  more  especially 
Theodoret,  who  thus  developes  the  notion  :  '  He 
•who  undergoes  baptism  is  therein  buried  with  his 
Lord,  that  having  partaken  in  his  death,  he  may 
become  partaker  in  his  resurrection  also.  But  if 
the  body  is  a  corpse  anil  rises  not,  why  is  it  ever 
baptized?'  Chvysostom  :  '  Paul  said,  Unless  there 
is  a  resurrection,  why  art  thou  baptized  for 
corpses,  that  is,  lor  mere  bodies.  For  to  this  end 
art  thou  baptized,  for  the  resurrection  of  thy 
dead  body,  &c.'  The  idea  thus  developed  is 
by  itself  admissible,  and  harmonizes  well  with 
(he  whole  course  of  ideas  pursued  by  Paul  from 
ver.  19.  The  form  of  the  sentence,  however, 
becomes  uncommonly  harsh,  because  of  the  tran- 
sition :  '  else  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized 
on  account  of  the  dead  V  (on  account  of  them- 
selves, who  are  dead)  ?  Indeed,  it  is  by  far  more 
jarring  than  Rom.  v.  6,  which  is  quoted  as  a 
parallel  passage. 

2.  The  words  of  Chrysostom,  just  quoted,  cer- 
tainly convey  also  the  same  meaning  as  regards 

*  the  dead,'  but  differ  from  the  two  former  in- 
terpretations with  regard  to  virdp:  'in  behalf  of 
the  dead1  thus  means,  'in  the  belief  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.1  This  ungrammatical  version  is 
adopted  by  Theophylact :  '  Why  are  men  bap- 
tized at.  all  in  behalf  of  resurrection,  that  is,  in 
expectation  of  resurrection,  if  the  dead  rise  not  V 
(Isidor.  Pelas.  '  If  bodies  rise  not  at  all,  why  do 
we  believe  that  in  baptism  they  are  changed  to 
incorruptibility  V  perhaps  with  reference  to  our 
passage). 

3.  Pelagius,  Olearius,  Fabricius,  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  phrase,  '  on  account  of  the  dead/ 
or  '  of  those  who  are  dead,'  although  strictly 
plural,  here  alludes  to  an  individual,  namely,  to 
Christ,  '  on  account  of  whom  '  we  are  baptized, 
alluding  to  Rom.  vi.  3.  Though  the  plural  is 
in  itself  admissible  (Winer,  Gram.  p.  163),  its 
use  here  would  nevertheless  be  rather  strange, 
there  being  no  ground  whatever  for  the  use  of  so 
peculiar  a  phraseology ;  neither  can  we  account 
for  the  fact,  that  the  regular  construction  of 
fZaTTTi£a>  with  els  should  have  been  converted  into 
the  unprecedented  construction  with  uirep.  Vafer 
justifies  the  plural,  by  including  in  it  John  the 
Baptist;  Sender  understands  it  of  Christ  and 
those  of  the  Apostles  and  teachers  of  the  church 
who  were  already  dead  at  that  time;  Flatt,  by 
adding,  on  account  of  Christ,  and  those  who  have 
died  in  him  (in  the  belief  in  him)  : — all  quite  in- 
admissible combinations. 

4.  Among  the  best  interpretations  is  that,  of 
Spanheim  and  Job.  Christ.  Wolf.  They  consider 
1  the  dead  to  be  martyrs  and  other  believers,  who. 
by  firmness  and  cheerful  hope  of  resurrection, 
have  given   in  death  a  worthy  example,  by  which 


(vTrep)  others  were  also  animated  to  receive  bap- 
tism. Still  this  meaning  would  be  almost  toe 
briefly  and  enigmatically  expressed,  when  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  it  is  known,  while  also  the 
allusion  to  the  exemrlary  death  of  many  Chris- 
tians could  chiefly  apply  to* the  martyrs  alone,  of 
whom  there  were  as  yet.  none  at  Corinth. 

5.  Olhausen's  interpretation  is  of  a  rather 
doubtful  character.  In  the,  first  instance  ne  in- 
terprets uirep— instead  of,  in  favour  of;  and  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  he  takes  to  be,  that  '  all 
who  are  converted  to  the  church  are  baptized — 
for  the  good  of  the  dead,  as  it  requires  a  certain 
number  (Meyer :  or  rather  the  conversion  of  all, 
Rom.  xi.  12-25),  a  "fulness"'  of  believers,  before 
the  resurrection  can  take  place.  Every  one 
therefore  who  is  baptized  is  so  for  the  good  of 
believers  collectively,  and  of  those  who  have 
already  died  in  the  Lord'  (both  of  which,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  vtKpuv  to  embrace  at  once!). 
Olhausen  is  himself  aware  that  the  Apostle  » 
could  not  have  expected  that  such  a  difficult 
and  remote  idea,  which  he  himself  calls  '  a 
mystery,'  would  be  understood  by  his  readers 
without  a  further  explanation  and  development 
of  his  doctrine.  He  therefore  proposes  an  inter- 
pretation as  already  suggested  by  Clericus  and 
Doderlein  (Instit.  I.).  In  this  explanation,  it 
is  argued,  that  the  miseries  and  hardships 
Christians  have  to  struggle  against  in  this  life  can  . 
only  be  compensated  by  resurrection.  Death 
causes,  as  it  were,  vacancies  in  the  full  ranks  of 
the  believers,  which  are  again  filled  up  by  other 
individuals.  'What  would  it  profit"  those  who 
are  baptized  in  the  place  of  the  dead  (to  fill  up 
their  place  in  (he  community)  if  there  be  no  re- 
surrection ?  The  tendency  of  the  whole  con- 
nection of  the  text,  however,  would  rather  lead  us 
to  expect  the  question,  '  What  would  the  dead 
profit  by  it?'  since  the  tenor  of  the  passage  de- 
cidedly refers  to  them.  To  make  vivep  =  o.vTi, 
therefore,  is  quite  unsuitable  ;  not  to  mention,  that 
the  idea — to  enter  into  the  ranks  of  Christians — 
must  first  be  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  word 
'  baptism,"  in  order  to  draw  from  it  tlie  figure  of 
substitution.  A  reference  is  made,  in  support  of 
the  opinion  which  considers  vnsp—avTl,  toDionys. 
Halicar.  (Antiq.  viii.),  where  he  is  treating  of  a 
new  conscription,  which  was  to  lie  made  to  till  up 
the  ranks  rendered  vacant,  by  the  death  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  war,  and  the  ex- 
pression there  used  is-  ovroi  y^iovv  virep  ruu  airo 
Oavovroov  crpaTuvTcov  krzpovs  Karaypdcpeiv.  Nor 
are  there  wanting  other  similar  passages  in  prcof 
of  this;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in 
Dionys.  the  word  denotes  a  literal  substitution, 
while  in  our  passage  the  substitution  is  figurative, 
far-fetched,  and  hard  to  unriddle.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that,  the  Apostle  should  not  have  said  aurl, 
if  he  had  really  wisiied  V>  pxrjress  that  thought. 
Moreover,  the  very  essence  of  the  argument,  the 
notion  that  resurrection  is  the  compensation  for 
the  sufferings  of  life,  is  here  not  at  all  given,  nor 
even  hinted  at  except  we  connect  the  e7rei  di- 
rectly with  ver.  19.,  a  thing  quite  impossible.*  A 
somewhat  similar  opinion   is  expressed   by  F.  J. 

Hermann,  that   vircp  -\n;vler   (yJJ,  Genes,  xxvii. 

9),  '  Cur  prater  eos  qui  jam  mortui  sunt,  alii 
quoque  baptism um  suscipiunt,  et  ita  initiati  reli- 
gionem  Christianofum  profitentur,  si  tamer,  nulla 
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rrit  resurrectio  morluoniui  ne3  nielions  vita  prSB- 
micitn  expect. induin  est  V  In  *  is  sense,  however, 
vnip  would  require  the  accusa  ive. 

C.   fiavTi^o/xfi/ot,  in  a  Jit/urn  five  sense. 

Some  (referring  to  the  words  of  Christ,  Matt, 
xx.  '11  take  it  in  the  sense  of  the  baptism  of 
passion,  suffering  :  this  is  evidently  too  forced  to 
require  refutation. 

The  interpretations  of  many  others  who  have 
still  more  transgressed  against  grammar  and  his- 
tory in  the  process,  we  have  with  reason  omitted. 
They  are  partly  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
interpretations  in  Job.  Christ.  Wolf's  Cuiae  Phi- 
lolcgicce,  &c.  and  Keidenreich's  Comment,  ad 
N.  C— J.  J.* 

BAR  03).  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  son,  but 
used  only  poetically  in  that  language  (Ps.  ii.  12; 
Prov.  xxxi.  2).     In  Syiiac,  however,  Bar  (iSS 

nr   \\_7>)  answered  to  the  more  common  Hebrew 

word  for  son,  i.  e.  JIl  ben  ;  and  hence  in  later 
times,  in  the  New  Testament,  it  takes  the  same 
place  in  the  formation  of  proper  names  which  Ben 
had  formerly  occupied  in  the  Old  Testament. 

BARABBAS  (probably  N3X  "13,  son  of  Abba, 
a  common  name  in  the  Talmud),  a  person  who  had 
forfeited  his  life  for  sedition  and  murder  (Mark 
xv.  7  ;  Luke  xxiii.  25).  As  a  rebel,  he  was  subject 
to  the  punishment  laid  down  by  the  Roman  law 
for  such  political  offences  ;  while,  as  a  murderer, 
he  could  not  escape  death  even  by  the  civil  code 
of  the  Jews.  But  the  latter  were  so  bent  on  the 
death  of  Jesus,  that,  of  the  two,  they  preferred 
pardoning  this  double  criminal  (Matt,  xxvii. 
16-26;  Mark  xv.  7-15;  Luke  xxiii.  IS-25  ;  John 
xviii.  40).  Origen  says  that  in  many  copies 
Barabbas  was  also  called  Jesus.  The  Armenian 
Version  has  the  same  reading  :  *  Whom  will  ye 
that  I  shall  deliver  unto  you,  Jesus  Barabbas,  or 
Jesus  that  is  called  Christ?'  Griesbach,  in  his 
Comment.,  considers  this  as  an  interpolation ; 
while  Fritzsche  has  adopted  it  in  his  text.  We 
can  certainly  conceive  that  a  name  afterwards 
so  sacred  may  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  text 
by  some  bigoted  transcriber. — E.  M. 

*  As  the  topic  of  baptism  seemed  to  be  well 
exhausted  in  this  country,  the  Editor  thought  that 
some  freshness  of  effect  might  be  produced  by 
presenting  the  subject  to  the  reader  from  a  Ger- 
man point  of  view.  The  article  was,  therefore, 
oflered  to  Dr.  Neander,  the  church  historian, 
and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  university  of 
Berlin.  His  multiplied  pre-cngagements,  how- 
•737,  induced  him,  with  the  Editor's  consent. 
to  consign  the  subject,  to  the  Rev.  J.  Jacobi,  of 
the  same  university;  and  in  due  time  the  MS. 
of  the  present  article  arrived,  accompanied  b\ 
the  following  note  from  Dr.  Neander,  to  whose 
inspection  it  had  previously  been  submitted  by 
the  author  : — 

1  As  my  other  labours  would  not  •permit  me  to 
work  cut  the  article  I  on  Baptism)  for  the  '*  C)  clo- 
ppedia  of  Biblical  Literature,"  I  requested  a  dear 
friend,  J.  Jacobi,  to  undertake  it.  who,  by  his 
knowledge  and. critical  talents,  is  fully  qualified 
for  the  task,  and  whose  theological  principles  are 
in  unison  wilt    my  o'-vn.- -A.  NsANDKR.' 


BARACHIAS  (BapaXlas\  father  of  the  Zecha- 
ria!i  (Zaeharias)  mentioned  in  Matt,  xxiii.  35 
[ZsCHARlAHJ. 

BARAK  CP^2»  lightning ;  Sept.  Bapa/c),  son  of 
Abinoam  of  Kedesh-Naphtali,  a  Galilean  city  of 
refuge  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Judg.  iv.  6; 
comp.  Josh.  xix.  37  ;  xxi.  32).  He  was  sum- 
moned by  the  prophetess  Deborah  to  take  the 
field  against  the  hostile  army  of  the  Canaanit  isn 
king  Jabin,  commanded  by  Sisera,  with  10,000 
men  from  the  tribes  of  Naphtali  and  Zebulon,  and 
to  encamp  on  Mount  Tabor,  probably  because 
the  900  chariots  of  iron  (Judg.  iv.  3),  in  which 
the  main  force  of  Sisera  consisted,  could  not 
so  easily  manoeuvre  on  uneven  ground.  After 
some  hesitation,  he  resolved  to  do  her  bidding,  oa 
condition  that  she  would  go  with  him,  which  she 
readily  promised.  Conliding,  therefore,  in  the 
God  of  Israel,  he  attacked  the  hostile  army  by 
surprise,  put  them  to  flight,  and  routed  them  to 
the  last  man  (Judg.  v.  14,  15,  16).  In  con- 
junction with  Deborah,  he  afterwards  composed  a 
song  of  victory  in  commemoration  of  that  event 
(ibid.). — E.  M. 

BARBARIAN  (frdpfSapos).  This  term  is  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  in  classical  writers,  to 
denote  other  nations  of  the  earth  in  distinction 
from  the  Greeks.  '  I  am  debtor  botli  to  the 
Greeks  and  Barbarians' — "EWrjcri  Te  Kal  &ap- 
(idpois  (Rom.  i.  14);  '  der  Griechen  und  der  Un- 
griechen' — Luther;  'To  the  Grekes  and  to  them 
which  are  no  Grekes" — Tyndale,  1531,  and  Ge- 
neva, 1557  ;  'To  the  Grekes  and  to  the  Ungrekes' 
—  Cranmer,  1539.  In  Coloss.  iii.  11,  'Greek  nor 
Jew — Barbarian,  Scythian' — Bdpfiapos  seems  to 
refer  to  those  nations  of  the  Roman  empire  who  did 
not  speak  Greek,  and  XkiiOtis  to  nations  not,  under 
the  Roman  dominion  (Dr.  Robinson).  In  1  Cor. 
xiv.  11  the  term  is  applied  to  a  difference  of 
language  :  '  If  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the 
voice,  I  shall  be  unto  him  that  speaketh  a  bar- 
barian (' as  of  another  language,'  Geneva  Vers.), 
and  he  that  speaketh  shall  be  a  barbarian  ('as  of 
'another  language,  Geneva  Vers.)  unto  me.'  Thus 
Ovid,  '  Barbarus  hie  ego  sum,  quia  non  intel- 
ligor  ulli/  Trist.  v.  10.  37.  In  Acts  xxviii.  the 
inhabitants  of  Malta  are  called  (3dpfiapoi,  because 
they  were  originally  a  Carthaginian  colony,  and 
chiefly  spoke  the  Punic  language.  In  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  fidpfiaoos  is  used  for  the  Hebrew  ]$?, 
'A  people  of  strange  language'  (Ps.  cxiv.  1)  ;  in 
the  Chaldee  paraphrase  *K-Q"13  KDJ7D.     In  the 

Rabbinical  writers  TV?  is  applied  to  foreigners 
in  distinction  from  the  Jews  ;  and  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  it  is  explained  by  JV21\  i.  e.  the 
Greek  language;  Rabbi  Solomon  remarks,  that 
whatever  is  not  in  the  Holy  tongue,  is  called  *%y 
(Buxtorf,  Lc.r-Talm.).  According  to  Herodo- 
tus, the  Egyptians  called  all  men  barbarians 
who  did  not  speak  the  same  language  as 
themselves:  //?/  acpiai  dixoyXooaaovs,  ii.  158.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  uses  it.  respecting  the 
Egyptians  and  other  nations,  even  when  speaKin^ 
of  their  progress  in  civilization,  as  ink's  Stray)-. 
i.  c.  16,  §74.  :  Ov  [xnwqs  5e  rfi\o<TO(p'ias.  a.AAa  Kal 
irdays  axeS^y  reXui)s  euperoi  Bd.pj3apo:.  Aly6ir- 
rioi'  yevv  trouroi  arrr poXoyiav  eis  dvOpcLnovs 
tri'lveyKav,  ouo'uos  5e  kcu  Xa\5a?oi. — •  Baibarians 
have  been  inventors  not  only  of  philosqpl  y,  fc-|t 
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likewise  of  alm.ist  every  art.  The  Egyptians,  and 
in  like  manner  (lie  Chahheans,  first  introduced 
among  men  the  knowledge  of  astrology.'  In  a 
singular  passage  of  Justin  Martyr's  first  Apo- 
logy, the  term  is  applied  to  Abraham  and  other 
distinguished  Hebrews  :  '  We  have  learned  and 
have  before  explained,  that  Christ  is  Hie  first,  be- 
gotten of  God,  being  the  Word  (or  reason)  Ao'701/ 
ovra,  of  which  the  whole  human  race  partake. 
And  they  who  live  agreeably  to  the  Word  (or  rea- 
son 01  uzra  \6yov  fiioocravrss,  are  Christians,  even 
though  esteemed  atheists  :  such  among  the  Greeks 
were  Socrates,  Heraclitas,  and  the  like;  and  among 
the  barbarians  ('among  other  nations,'  Cheval- 
lier's  Trans.)  Iv  fiapfldpois,  Abraham,  Ananias, 
Azarias,  Misael,  and  Elias,  and  many  others." — 
Apol.  i.  46.  Strabo  (xiv.  2)  suggests  that  the 
word  Bar-bar-os  was  originally  an  imitative 
sound,  designed  to  express  a  harsh  dissonant 
language,  or  sometimes  the  indistinct  articulation 
of  the  Greek  by  foreigners,  and  instances  the 
Carians,  who  on  the  latter  account  he  conjectures 
Were  termed  by  Homer  fiapfiapScpcoi'oi  (II.  ii. 
807).  The  word  appears  to  have  acquired  a  re- 
proachful sense  during  the  wars  with  the  Persians; 
their  country  was  called  7]  fidpfiapos  (77)).  (De- 
wiosth.  Philipp.  iii.) — J.  E.  R. 

BAR- JESUS  (Bapi-qcrods).     [Ely  si  as.] 
BAR-JON  A   (Bap  'Icui/a,   sow  of  Jonas'),  the 
patronymic  appellation  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (Matt, 
xvi.  17). 

BARKENIM.     [Thorns.] 

BARLEY  (rnyb).  This  grain  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  cultivated  and  used  in  Egypt 
(Exod.  ix.  31  I,  and  in  Palestine  (Lev.  xxvii.  16  ; 
Deut.  viii.  8;  2  Chron.  ii.  10;  Ruth  ii.  17; 
2  Sam.  xiv.  SO  ;  Isa.  xxviii.  25  ;  Jer  xli.  8  ;  Joel 
i.  11).  Barley  was  given  to  cattle,  especially 
horses  (1  Kings  iv.  28),  and  was  indeed  the  only- 
corn  grain  given  to  therm  as  oats  and  rye  were 
unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  and  are  not.  now  grown 
in  Palestine,  although  Volney  affirms  (ii.  117) 
tha't  small  quantities  are  raised  in  some  parts  of 
Syria  as  food  for  horses.  Hence  barley  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishnah  (Pe$aqh.  fol.  3)  as  the  food 
of  horses  and  asses.  This  is  still  the  chief  use  of 
barley  in  Western  Asia.  Bread  made  of  baney 
was,  however,  used  by  the  poorer,  classes  (Judg. 
vii.  13;  2  Kings  iv.  42;  John  vi.  9,  13;  com}). 
Ezek.  iv.  9).  In  Palestine  barley  was  for  the 
most,  part  sown  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  1,1  in-, 
October — November  (L'ghtiuot,  fior.  llcbr.  ad 
Matt.  xii.  1),  and  again  in  early  spring,  or  rather 
as  soon  as  the  depth  of  winter  had  passed  (Mish. 
Berachoth.  p.  IS).  This  later  sowing  has  not 
hitherto  been  much  noticed  by  writers  on  this 
part  of  Biblical  illustration,  but  is  confirmed  by 
various  travellers  who  observed  the  sowing  of 
barley  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Russell  says  that 
it  continues  to  be  sown  to  the  end  of  February 
(Nat.  Hist.  Aleppo,  i.  74 ;  see  his  meaning 
evolved  in  the  Pictorial  Palestine,  Phys.  Hist., 
p.  214;  comp.  p.  229).  The  barley  of  the  first 
crop  was  ready  by  the  time  of  the  Passover,  in  the 
month  Abib,  March — April  (R  ith  i.  22;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  9;  Judith  viii.  2);  and  i;'  not  ripe  at  the 
expiration  of  a  (Hebrew)  ye'ir  from  the  last  cele- 
bration, the  year  was  intercalated  (Light  foot,  xit 
supra)  to  preserve  that  connection  between  the 
feast  and  the  barley-harvest  which  the  law  required 


(Exod.  xxiii.  15,  16:  Deut.  xvi.  16\  Accord 
ingly,  travellers  concur  in  showing  that  the  barley- 
harvest  in  Palestine  is  in  March  and  April — ad- 
vancing into  May  in  the  northern  and  mountain- 
ous parts  of  the  land ;  but.  April  is  the  month  in 
which  the  barley-harvest  is  chiefly  gathered  in, 
although  it  begins  earlier  in  some  parts  and  latei 
in  others  (Pict.  Palestine,  pp.  214,  229,  7,6\)j.  Ai 
Jerusalem,  Neibuhr  found  barley  ripe  at.  the  end 
of  March,  when  the  latej  (autumnal)  cron  had 
onlv  been  lately  sown  (Beschrcib.  von  Arabien, 
p.  160). 

The  passage  in  Isa.  xxxii.  20  has  been  supposed 
by  many  to  refer  to  rice,  as  a  mode  of  culture  by 
submersion  of  the  land  after  sowing,  similar  to 
that  of  rice,  is  indicated.  The  celebrated  passage, 
'  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,'  &c  (E.ccles. 
xi.  1),  lias  been  by  some  supposed  to  refer  also  to 
such  a  mode  of  culture.  But  it  is  precarious  to 
build  so  important  a  conclusion,  as  that  rice  had 
been  so  early  introduced  into  the  Levant,  upon 
such  slight  indications;  and  it  now  appears  that 
barley  is  in  some  parts  subjected  to  the  same  sub- 
mersion after  sowing  as  rice,  as  was  particularly 
noticed  by  Major  Skinner  (i.  320),  in  the  vicinity 
of  Damascus.  In  Exod.  ix.  31,  we  are  told  that 
the  plague  of  hail,  some  time  before  the  Passover, 
destroyed  the  barley,  which  was  then  in  the  green 
ear  ;  but  not  the  wheat  or  the  rye,  which  were 
only  in  the  blade.  This  is  minutely  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  the  barley  sown  after  the  inun- 
dation is  reaped,  some  after  ninety  days,  some  in 
the  fourth  month  (W  ilkinsons  Thebes,  p.  395), 
and  that  it  there  ripens  a  month  earlier  than  the 
wheat  (Sonnini,  p.  395). 

BARNABAS  (TWai  "Q  ;  Bapydfias).  His 
name  was  originally  'Ioxttjs,  Joses,  or  'Ia><r)j</>, 
Joseph  (Acts  iv.  36);  but  he  received  from  the 
Apostles  the  surname  of  Barnabas,  which  signi- 
fies the  So?i  of  Prophecy.  Luke  interprets  it  by 
vios  TrapaK\7)(r£U)s,  i.  e.  Son  of  Exhortation.  The 
Hebrew  term  and  its  cognates  are  used  in  the 
Old  Testament  with  a  ceitain  latitude  of  mean- 
ing, and  are  not  limited  to  that  of  foretelling 
future  events.  Thus  Abraham  is  teimed  in  Gen. 
xx.  7  N>33,  Sept.  '/rpo(pj)T7)s,  as  being  a  person 
admitted  to  intimate  communion  with  the  Deity, 
and  whose  intercession  was  deemed  of  superior 
efiicacy.  In  Exod.  vii.  1  Jehovah  declares  to 
Mff  es,  •  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  and 
Aatun,  thy  brother,  shall  lie  thy  prophet,'  "^21, 
which  Onkelos -translates  by  "]JD3"PnD.  thy  in- 
terpreter (Buxlorf,  Lex.  Talmud.).  In  like 
manner  irpo(pi]T(.ia,  in  the  New  Testament, 
means  not  merely  prediction,  but  '  includes  the 
idea  of  declarations,  exhortation*,  or  warnings  ut- 
tered by  the  prophets  while  under  divine  influ- 
ence' (Dr.  E.  Robinson).  '  He  that  prophe- 
sieth(6  Trpo(pT]T€vct:i/)  speaketh  unto  men,  unto 
edification,  and  exhortation  (irapdKKt](riv),  and 
comfort'  (1  Cor.  xiv.  3).  Of  Silas  and  Judas  it 
is  said,  l  being  projihets,  they  exhorted  'Trapei<d\(- 
aav)  the  brethren1  (Act  xv.  32).  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  this  name  was  given  to  Joses  tc 
denote  his  eminence  as  a  Christian  teacher.  In 
Acts  xiii.  I  his  name  is  placed  first  in  the  list  of 
prophets  and  teachers  belonging  to  the  church  at 
Antioch.  Chrysostom,  however,  understands  the 
surname  in  the  same  way  as  the  Autn.  Vers., 
Son  of  Consolation,  and    supposes    that   it   war 
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fiven  fo  Barnabas  fih  account  of  his  mild  ai>d 
gentle  disposition:  -This  Barnabas  was  a  mill 
tinl  gentle  person.  His  name  means  Son  of 
Consclation  :  hence  he  became  a  friend  of  Paul; 

iiul  tn;it  he  was  very  kind  and  easy  of  access  is 
droved,  hy  the  instance   before   us,  and   by   die 

case  of  John  I  Mark)'  (Jn  Act.  Apust.  Horn.  xxi.). 
He  is  described  by  Luke  as  •  a  good  man,  lull 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith1  (Acts  xi.  21). 
He  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  but  the  son  of  Jewish 
parents  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  From  Acts  iv.  36, 
37  it  appears  that  he  was  possessed  of  land,  but 
whether  in  Judaea  Or  Cyprus  is  not  stated.  He 
generously  disposed  of  the  whole  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Christian  community,  and  '  laid  the  money 
at  the  Apostles'  fi  et.'  As  this  transaction  occurred 
won  alter  the  day  of  Pentecost,  he  must  have 
been  an  early  convert  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Accenting  to  Clement,  of  Alexandria  (Strom. 
ii.  c.  20,  vol.  ii.  p.  192,  ed.  Klofz),  Eusebius 
[lii;;t.  Ecclcs.  i.  12),  and  Epiphanius  (lice):  xx. 
4},  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke 
x.  I).  It  has  been  maintained  that  Barnabas 
;e  identical  with  Joseph  Barsabas,  whose  name 
i"  •  urs  in  Acts  i.  23.  Most  modern  critics,  how- 
ever, embrace  the  contrary  opinion,  which  they 
conceive  is  supported  by  the  circumstantial  man- 
ner in  which  Barnabas  is  first  mentioned.  How- 
ever similar  in  sound,  th*1  meanings  of  the  names 
ire  very  different;  and  if  no  fuither  notice  is 
aken  of  Barsabas  (a  circumstance  which  Ullman 
trges  in  favour  of  his  identity  with  Barnabas), 
the  same  may  be  allirmed  of  Matthias.  Cinv- 
sostom  observe^,  on  Acts  iv.  36,  '  This  person  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  the  same  that  is  mentioned 
with  Matthias;  for  lie  was  called  Jos'es  and  Bar- 
sabas, and  afterwards  sumamed  Justus;  but  this 
man  was  surnamed  by  the  apostles  Barnabas, 
Son  of  Consolation  ;  and  the  name  seems  to  have 
been  given  him  from  the  virtue,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  competent  and  n't  for  such  a  purpose '  (In 
Act.  Apost.  Homil.  xi.  1). 

When  Paul  made  his  first  appearance  in  Jeru- 
salem after  his  conversion,  Barnabas  introduced 
him  to  the  Apostles,  and  attested  his  sincerity 
(Acts  ix.  27).  This  fact  lends  some  support  to 
an  ancient  tradition  that  they  had  studied  toge- 
ther in  die  school  of  Gamaliel — that  Barnabas 
tiad  often  attempted  to  bring  his  companion  over 
to  the  Christian  faith,  but  hitherto  in  vain — that 
meeting  with  him  at  this  time  in  Jerusalem,  not 
awaie  of  what  had  occurred  at  Damascus,  he  once 
more  renewed  his  efforts,  when  Paul  threw  him- 
self weeping  at  his  feet,  informed  him  of  '  the 
heavenly  vision,"  and  of  the  happy  transformation 
of  the  persecutor  and  blasphemer  into  the  obedient 
and  zealous  disciple  (Acts  xxvi.  16). 

Though  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his 
household,  with  its  attendant  circumstances,  had 
given  the  Jewish  Christians  clearer  views  of  the 
comprehensive  character  of  the  new  dispensation, 
yet  the  accession  of  a  large  number  of  Gentiles  to 
the  church  at  Antioch  was  an  event  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  Apostles  and  brethren  at  Jerusa- 
lem resolved  on  deputing  one  of  their  number  to 
invest  igate  it.  Their  choice  was  fixed  on  Barnabas. 
After  witnessing  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
churcit,  and  adding  fresh  converts  by  his  personal 
•xeitious,  he  visited  Tarsus  to  obtain  the  assistance 
yi Saul,  who  returned  with  him  to  Antioch,  where 
Jiev  lubuiu  id  for  a  whole  year  (Acts  .vi.  23-26). 


In  anticipation  of  the  famine  predicted  by  Agabus, 
the  Antiochian  Chiistians  made  a  contribution  for 
their  pooler  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  and  sent  it  by 
the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  xi.  2R-3t1), 
who  speedily  returned,  bringing  with  them  John 
Mark,  a  nephew  of  the  former.  By  divine  direc- 
tion (Acts  xii.  2)  they  were  separated  to  the  office 
of  missionaries,  and  as  such  visited  Cyprus  and 
some  of  the  principal  cities  in  Asia  Minor  (Acts 
xii i.  14).  Soon  after  their  return  to  Antioch,  the 
peace  of  the  church  was  disturbed  by  certain 
zealots  from  Judaaac,  who  insisted  on  the  observance 
of  the  rite  of  circumcision  by  the  Gentile  converts. 
To  settle  the  controversy,  Paul  and  Bainabas 
were  deputed  to  consult  the  Apostles  and  elders 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.l,  2) ;  they  returned  to  com- 
municate the  result  of  their  conference  (ver.  22), 
accompanied  by  Judas  Barsabas  and  Silas,  or 
Silvanus.  On  preparing  for  a  second  missionary 
tour,  a  dispute  arose  between  them  on  account  of 
John  Mark,  which  ended  in  their  taking  different  I 
routes;  Paul  and  Silas  went  through  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  while  Barnabas  and  his  nephew  revisited 
his  native  island  (Acts  xv.  36-41).  In  reference 
to  this  event,  Chrysostom  remarks — '  Ti  ovu ;  ix^pol 
ausxtop'OGM  '■>  PV  ytvoiTQ.  'Opas  yoip  pera  rovre 
Bapi/afiav  iroXkuv  iynwpicov  airohavovra  irapaL 
TlavKov  Iv  reus  £tu<ttoKcus.  n.apo£u<Tp6s,  (p-qalv, 
iyeveTo,  ovk  ^xOpa  oudt  (piAoveiicia  :'  '  What 
then?  Did  they  part  as  enemies?  Far  from  it. 
For  you  see  that,  after  this  Paul  bestows  in  his 
Epistles  many  commendations  on  Barnabas. 
.  There  was  "  a  sharp  fit  of  anger"  (Doddridge)  he 
(Luke)  says,  not  enmity,  nor  love  of  strife.'  At 
this  point  Bainabas  disappears  from  Luke's  nar- 
rative, which  to  its  close  is  occupied  solely  with 
the  labours  and  sufferings  of  Paul.  From  the 
Epistles  of  the  latter  a  iew  hints  (the  only  authen- 
tic sources  of  information)  may  be  gleaned  rela- 
tive to  his  early  friend  and  associate.  From 
1  Cor.  ix.  5,6,  it  would  appear  that  Bainabas  was 
unmarried,  and  supported  himself,  like  Paul,  by 
some  manual  occupation.  In  Gal.  ii.  1  we  have 
an  account  of  the  reception  given  to  Paul  and 
Bainabas  by  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  probably 
on  the  occasion  mentioned  in  Acts  xv.  In  the 
same  chapter  (ver.  13)  we  are  informed  that  Bar- 
nabas so  far  yielded  to  the  Judaizing  zealots  at 
Antioch,  as  to  separate  himself  for  a  time  from 
communion  with  the  Gentile  converts.  The  date 
of  this  occurrence  has  been  placed  by  some  critics 
soon  after  the  Apostolic  convention  at.  Jerusalem 
(about  a.u.  52)  ;  by  others,  on  the  return  of  Paul 
from  his  second  missionary  journey  (a.d.  55;. 
Dr.  Paley  thinks  '  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
us  from  supposing  that,  the  dispute  at  Antioch 
was  prior  to  the  consultation  at  Jerusalem,  or 
that  Peter,  in  consequence  of  this  rebuke,  might 
have  afterwards  maintained  firmer  sentiments 
(Horce  Paulina',  ch.  v.).  The  same  view  has 
been  taken  by  Hug  and  Schneckenburger ;  but 
(as  Dr.  Neander  remarks)  though  Paul  may  not 
follow  a  strict  chronological  order,  it  is  difficult. 
to  believe  that  he  would  not  place  the  narrative 
of  an  event  so  closely  connected  with  the  confer- 
ence at  Jerusalem,  at  the  beginning,  instead  of 
letting  ii  follow  as  supplementary  {History  of  the 
Planting  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  2tR, 
Eng.  Transl.).  It  has  been  inferred  from  2  Cor. 
viii.  IS,  19,  that  Barnabas  was  not  only  recon- 
ciled to  Paul  alter  their  sepaiation  (Act;  xv.  49^ 
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but  als)  became  again  his  coadjutor  ;  that  he  was 
'  the    brother   whose    praise    was    in    the   Gospel 
through  all  the  churches.'     Chrysostom  says  that 
some  suppose  the   brother  was   Luke,  and   others 
Barnabas.     Theodoret  asserts  that  it  was  Barna- 
Das,    and   appeals   to   Acls    xiii.    3,  which   rather 
serves  to  disprove  his  assertion,  for  it  ascrihes  the 
appointment  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  an  express 
divine  injuncl  ion,  and  not  to  an  elective  act  of  the 
church;  and,  besides,  the  brother  alluded  to   was 
chosen,  not   by  a  single   churcji,    hut   by  several 
churches,  to  travel  witli  Paul  (x*iPOTOl/vQels  v^b 
tuu  iKKAr)(ri&v  avveKhrj/Aos  ii/uLCov,  2  Cor.  viii.  19). 
In  Colos.  iv.  1(),  and  Philemon,  ver.  21,  Paul  men- 
tions.Mark  as  his  fellow-labourer;  and  at  a  still 
later  period,  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  he  refers  with  strong 
approbation  to  hi    services,  and  lequests  Timothy 
to  bring  him  to  Rome ;  but  of  Barnabas  (his  re- 
lationship  to   Mark    excepted)   nothing    is  said. 
The  most   probable   infeience   is,   that  he  was  al- 
ready dead,  and  that  Mark  had  subsequently  as- 
sociated himself  with  Paul.     For  the  latter  years 
of  Barnabas  we  have  no  better  guides   than  the 
Acta  et  Passio  Barnabre  in  Cypro,  a  forgery  in 
the  name  of  John  Mark,  and,  from  the  acquaint- 
ance it  discovers  with  the   localities   of  Cyprus, 
probably  written  by  a  resident  in  that  island  ;  and 
the  legends   of  Alexander,  a  Cyprian   monk,  and 
of  Theodore,  commonly  called  Lector  (that  is.  an 
tivayvooaTris,  or   reader),   of  Constantinople  :  the 
two  latter  belong  to  the   sixtli  century.     Accord- 
ing to  Alexander,  Barnabas,  after  taking  leave  of 
Paul,  landed  in  Cyprus,  passed  through  the  whole 
island,  converted  numbers  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and  at  last  arrived  at  Salamis,  where  he  preached 
in  the  synagogue  with  great  success.     Thither  he 
was  followed  by  some  Jews  from  Syria  (the  author 
of  the  Acta  names  Barjesus  as  their  leader),  who 
stirred  up  the  people  against  him.     Barnabas,  in 
anticipation  of  his  approaching  end,   celebrated 
the  Eucharist  with   his  brethren,   and  bade  them 
farewell.     He  gave  his  nephew  directions  respect- 
ing his  interment,  and  charged  him   to   go  after 
his  decease  to  the  Apostle  Paul.    He  then  entered 
the  synagogue,    and   began    as  usual    to  preach 
Christ.      But.  tire  Jews  at  once  laid  hands  on  him, 
shut  him  up  till  night,  then   dragged  him  forth, 
and,  after  stoning  him,   endeavoured  to  burn  his 
mangled  body      The  corpse,  however,  resisted  the 
action  of  the  flames;  Mark  secretly  conveyed  it 
to  a  cave  about  live  stadia  from  the  city ;  lie  then 
joined  Paul  at   Ephesus,  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied him  to  Rome.     A  v  iolent  persecution,  con- 
sequent on  the  death   of  Barnabas,  scattered  the 
Christians   at.  Salamis,  so  that  a -knowledge  of  the 
place  art   his   interment  was  lost.     This  account 
agrees  with  that  of  the  pseudo  Mark,   excepting 
that,  according  to  the  latter,  the  corpse  was  reduced 
to  asnes     Under  the  emperor  Zeno  (a.d.  474-191), 
Alexander  goes  on  to  say,  Peter  Fullo,   a  noted 
M</nophysite,  became  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
He  aimed  at  bringing  the  Cyprian   church  under 
his  patriarchate,  in  which  attempt  he  was  sup- 
ported   by    the    emperor.      When    the    Bishop    of 
Salamis,  a  very  worthy  man,  but  an  indifferent 
debater  (o^tyoarbs  8e  TrpSs  5i<xAe£u/),   was   called 
upon  to  defend   his    rights   publicly  at  Constanti- 
nople, lie  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  perplexity. 
But.   Barnabas    took    compassion    on    his   fellow- 
countryman,  appeared    to  him   by   night  no  less 
tc«jj  three  times,  assured  him  of  success,  and  told 


him  where  he  might  find  his  body,  with  a  copy  cf 
Matthew's  gospel  lying  upon  it.  The  bishop 
awoke,  assembled  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  found 
the  body  as  described.  The  sequel  may  be  easily 
conjectured.  Fullo  was  expelled  from  Antioch; 
the  independence  of  the  Cyprian  church  acknow- 
ledged; the  manuscript  of  Matthews  gospel  was 
deposited  in  the  palace  at  Constantinople,  and  at 
Easter  lessons  were  publicly  lead  from  it ;  and  by 
the  emperor's  command  a  church  was  erected  on 
the  spot  where  the  corpse  had  been  interred. 
These  suspicious  visions  of  Barnabas  aie  teimed 
by  Dr.  Cave,  '  a  mere  addition  to  the  story,  de- 
signed only  to  serve  a  present  turn,  to  gain  credit 
to  the  cause,  and  advance  it  with  the  emperor/ 

Neither  Alexander  nor  Theodore  is  very  ex- 
plicit, respecting  the  copy  of  Matthew's  gospel 
which  was  found  with  the  corpse  of  Barnabas. 
The  former  represents  Barnabas  as  saying  to  An- 
themius,  e/ce?  fxov  rb  irdv  aufxa  airoKelrai,  Kod 
evayy4\iov  idi6x*ipov  o  fc|eAa/3o^  dnb  MarOdiou — 
'  Theie  my  whole  body  is  deposited,  and  an  auto- 
graph gospel  which  I  received  from  Matthew." 
Theodore  says,  e'xov  iirl  arySovs  to  Kara  Mot- 
Qouqv  evayyt?\iov,  i§i6ypa<pev  rod  Ba.pvd.fia — 'Hav- 
ing on  his  breast  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew, 
an  autograph  of  Barnabas.'  Tiie  pseudo  Mark 
omits  the  latter  circumstance.  If  we  believe  that, 
as  Alexander  reports,  it  was  read  at  Constanti- 
nople, it  must,  have  been  written  not  in  Hebrew,  but 
in  Greek.  The  year  when  Barnabas  died  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty;  if  his.  nephew 
.  joined  Paul  after  that  event,  it  must  have  taken 
place  not  later  than  ad.  63  or  64.  '  Chrysostom,' 
it  has  been  asserted,  '  speaks  of  Barnabas  as  alive 
in  a.d.  63.'  •  The  exact  statement  is  this  :  in  his 
Eleventh  Homily  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
he  remarks,  on-ch.  iv.  10,  '  touching  whom  ye 
received  commandments,  if  he  come  unto  you 
receive  him' — Xaoos  irapd  Bapvdfia  tvroAds  i\afiov 
— '  perhaps  they  received  commands  from  Bar- 
nabas.' 

There  is  a  vague  tradition  that  Barnabas  was 
the  first  bishop  of  the  church  at  Milan,  but  it  is  so 
ill  supported  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  celebrated  Ambrose  (b.  a.d. 
310,  d.  397)  makes  no  allusion  to  Barnabas  when 
speaking  of  the  bishops  who  preceded  himself 
(v.  Hefele,  Das  Seudschreiben  das  Apostels  Bar- 
nabas, pp.  42-47). 

From  the  incident  narrated  in  Acts  xiv.  S-12 
Chrysostom  infers  that  the  personal  appearance  of 
Barnabas  was  dignified  and  commanding.  When 
the  inhabitants  of  Lystra,  on  the  cure  of  the  impr> 
tent  man,  imagined  that  the  gods  were  come  down 
to  them  in  the  likeness  of  men,  they  called  Bar- 
nabas Zeus  (their  tutelar  deity),  and  Paul.  Heimes, 
because  he  was  chief  speaker  :  4/j.ol  Soice?  hou  dirb 
rijs  uxpecos  dtiowpeTriis  zivcu  6  Bapi'dfias  {In  Act. 
Apost.  IJo/n.  xxx). 

BARNABAS,  GOSPEL  OF.  A  spurious 
gospel,  attributed  to  Bainabas,  exists  in  Arabic, 
and  has  been  translated  into  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Engl  sh.  It  was  probably  forged  by  some  heretical 
Christians,  and  has  since  been  interpolated  by  die 
Mohammedans,  in  order  to  support  the  pretensions 
of  their  prophet.  Dr.  White  has  given  copious  ex- 
tracts from  it  in  his  Bampton  Lectures.  17^4  ; 
Sermon  viii.  p.  3f)K,  and  Notes,  p.  41-69  (See 
also  Sale's  Koran,  Prelim.  Dissert,  sect.  4).  It 
is    placed  among  the  Apocryphal  books    in   the 
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Sli.^Runetry  prefixed  by  Coteleriila   to   his  edition 
of  die  Apt  stol  leal  Constitutions  (Lardner's  Ore- 

I'ibilitt/,  part  ii.  eh.  117).     It  was  condemned  by 
Pope  Gelasius  1.  (Tillemont,  Memoires,  &c  i. 

p.  1055). 

Bahnabas,  EiM.sn.i:  of.  The  title  of  this  an- 
cient composition  is  found  in  the  Stichometries  (or 
catalogues  of  the  sacred  hooks)  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  hut  from  that  period  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  woik  itself  remained  entirely  unknown. 
Jacob  Sirmond,  a  Jesuit,  in  copying  the  transcript 
lit'  a  Greek  manuscript  of  Polycarps  Epistle  to  the 
PhUippiam,  which  belonged  to  Turrianus  (a 
nieniher  of  the  same  order),  discovered  another 
piece  appended  to  it,  which  proved  to  he  the  Epistle 
(so  called)  of  Barnabas.  It  was  also  found  in 
two  manuscripts  of  Polycarp,  at  Rome,  which 
Cress*  '.i. is  collated.  Sirmond  sent  a  copy  to  the 
Benedictine,  Hugo  Menard,  who  had  not  long  be- 
fore found  an  ancient  Latin  translation  of  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  in  the  Ahhey  of  Corhey. 
About  the  same  time  Andreas  Schottus  ( also  a 
.Jesuit)  obtained  a  manuscript  containing  the 
Epistles  of  Polycarp  and  Barnabas;  this  was 
transcribed  by  Claudius  Salmasius,  and  given, 
with  a  copy  of  the  Corhey  version,  to  Isaac  Vossius. 
Vossius  shortly  after  paid  a  visit  to  Archhishop 
I  slier,  who  was  then  preparing  for  publication  an 
ancient  Latin  version  of  the  shorter  Ignatian  Epis- 
tles. It  was  agreed  between  them  to  annex  to 
this  work  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  But  it  had 
hardly  heen  sent  to  pre^s  when  the  great  tire  at 
Oxford  occurred  (1644).  in  which  the  manuscript 
was  destioyed,  with  all  the  archbishop's  notes,  and 
only  a  few  pages  saved  which  were  in  the*  cor- 
rector's hands.  These  were  afterwards  inserted  by 
Bishop  Fell,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Bar- 
nahas, Oxford,  1685.  The  first  edition  of  Bar- 
nabas appeared  at  Paris,  in  1645  :  it  had  been 
prepared  by  Menard,  but,  in  consequence  of  his 
death,  was  edited  by  Luke  d'Acherry.  In  the 
following  year  a  new  and  much  improved  edition 
was  published  by  Vossius,  for  which  he  collated 
three  manuscripts :  it  was  appended  to  his  cditto 
princeps  ol'  the  Ignatian  Epistles.  In  1072  Co- 
telerius  published  his  magnificent  edition  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers.  Besides  the  Greek  text,  and 
Corhey  s  version  of  Barnabas,  it  contained  a  new 
translation  and  valuable  notes  by  the  editor.  The 
reprint,  in  1724,  contained  additional  notes  by 
Davis  and  Le  Clerc.  In  1685  two  additions  ap- 
peared ;  Bishop  Fell's,  aheady  noticed,  and  one 
by  Stephen  le  Moyne,  at  Leyden,  in  the  hist  vo- 
lume cf  his  Varia  Sacra,  with  copious  notes.  It 
is  also  conlained  in  Russel's  edition  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers,  Lond.  1716,  and  in  the  first  volume 
of  Galland's  liibliotheca,  veterum  Patrum,  Ven. 
1765.  The  most  recent  and  convenient  edition  is 
that  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Hefele,  in  his  Patrum  Aposto- 
Ucorum  Opera,  Tubingen,  1839  and  1S42.  Four 
German  translations  have  appeared,  by  Arnold 
(1696),  Glusing(Hamb.  1723),  Grynoeus  (1772), 
and  Most  (1774);  it  was  translated  into  English, 
by  Archbishop  YV ake  (The  genuine  Epistles  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  &c,  Loud.  1693  and  1710;; 
and  a  Fiencli  translation  by  Le  Gras  is  inserted 
in  Despiez's  Bible,  Paris,  1717.  On  comparing 
the  Corhey  version  with  the  Greek  text,  it  appears 
that,  the  latter  wants  four  chapters  and  a  half  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  former  four  chapters  at  the 
end;   Uius   each  supplies  the    deficiencies  of  the 


other.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  tl  e  Greek  manu- 
scripts hitherto  found  are  similarly  defective; 
which   plainly  shows   that  they  aie  all  derived 

from  the  same  source,  anil  form  only  ane  family 
of  manuscripts. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  consists  of  twenty-one 
chapteis.  The  first  part  (i.  17)  treats  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  of  the 
types  and  prophecies  relating  to  Christ;  the  last 
four  chapters  aie  composed  entirely  of  practical 
directions  and  exhortations.  The  names  ami  resi- 
dence of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed  are 
not  mentioned,  on  which  account,  probably,  it 
was  called  by  Origen  a  Catltolic  Epistle  (Origen, 
Contr.  Cih.  lib.  i.  p.  49).  But  if  by  this  title  lie 
meant  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  general  body  of 
Christians,  the  propriety  of  its  application  is  doubt- 
ful, for  we  meet,  with  several  expressions  which 
imply  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  parties.  It  has 
been  disputed  whether  the  peisons,  addressed  were 
Jewish  or  Gentile  Christians.  Dr."  Hefele  strenu- 
ously contends  that  they  were  of  the  former  class. 
His  chief  argument  appeals  to  be,  that  it.  would  be 
unnecessary  to  insist  so  earnestly  on  the  abolition 
of  the  Mosaic  economy  in  writing  to  Gentile  con- 
verts. But  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians 
is  a  proof  to  what  danger  Gentile  Christians  were 
exposed  in  the  first  ages  from  the  attempts  of 
Judaizing  teachers  :  so  that,  in  the  absence  of 
more  exact  information,  the  supposition  that  the 
persons  addressed  were  of  this  class,  is  at  least 
not  inconsistent  with  the  train  of  thought,  in  the 
Epistle.  But  more  than  this  :  throughout  the 
"Epistle  we  find  a  distinction  maintained  between 
the  writer  and  his  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Jews  on  the  other.  Thus  in  chap,  iii.,  'God 
speaketli  to  them  (the  Jews),  concerning  these 
things,  "  Ye  shall  not  fast  as  ye  do  this  day,"  &c. ; 
but  to  us  he  saith,  "  Is  not  this  the  last  that  I  have 
chosen  ''.'"  &c. ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  chapter, 
'  He  hath  shown  these  things  to  all  of  us  that  we 
should  not.  run  as  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  law  ' — 
'  ante  ostendit  omnibus  nobis  ut  uon  iucurramus 
tanquam  proselyti  ad  illorum  legem.'  This 
would  be  singular  language  to  address  to  persons 
who  were  Jews  by  birth,  but  perfectly  suited  to 
Gentile  converts.  In  chap.  xiii.  he  says,  '  Let  us 
inquire  whether  the  covenant  be  with  us  or  with 
them  (the  Jews),  and  concludes  with  quoting  the 
promise  to  Abraham  (with  a  slight  verbal  difler- 
ence),  '  Behold  I  have  made  thee  a  father  of  the 
nations  which  without  circumcision  believe  in  the 
Lord,'  a  passage  which  is  totally  irrelevant  to 
Jewish  Christians.  For  other  similar  passages, 
see  Jones  On  the  Canon,  pait  iii.  chap.  39. 

Whether  this  Epistle  was  written  by  Barnabas, 
the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  has  been  a  subject  of 
controversy  almost  ever  since  its  publication  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Its  first  editors.  Usher 
and  Menard,  took  the  negative,  and  Vossius  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question.  Of  modern  cri- 
tics, Hug,  Ullmati,  Neander,  Winer,  and  Hefele 
agree  with  the  former,  and  Rosenniiiller,  Gieseler, 
Bleek,  Heuke,  and  Rordam  with  the  latter.  The 
external  evidence  for  its  genuineness,  it  may  bl 
allowed,  is  considerable  :  but  besides  some  con- 
flicting testimonies,  criteria  furnished  by  the  Epistle 
itself  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  We  shall 
present  a  view  of  both  as  succinctly  as  pos-ibls. 

I.  The  first  writer  who  alludes  to  this  Epistle 
is  Clement  of  Alexandria.     1.   He  quotes  a  sen- 
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t^nce  from  the  tenth  chapter,  and  adds,  *  These 
r. lings  saith  Barnabas'  (Strom,  ii.  15,  §  67, 
vol.  ii.  p.  165.  ed.  Klotz.  Lips.  1831).  2.  A  sen- 
tence from  chap,  xxi  ,  of  which  he  says,  'Bar- 
nabas truly  speaks  mystically1  (Strom,  ii.  18. 
$  84.  vol.  ii.  p.  174).  3.  Again,  quoting  chap,  x., 
'Barnabas  says1  (Strom,  v.  8.  ^  52,  vol.  Hi. 
p.  38).  4.  After  quoting  two  passages  from  chap. 
i.  and  ii.,  he  calls  the  author  the  apostle  Bar- 
nabas (Strom,  ii.  6.  A  31,  vol.  ii.  p.  142).  -5.  He 
cites  a  passage  from  chap.  iv.  with  the  words 
'  the  apostle  Barnabas  says '  (Strom,  ii.  7.  §  35, 
vol.  ii.  144).  6.  He  prefaces  a  passage  from  chap. 
xvi.  with  '  I  need  iiot  say  more,  when  I  adduce 
as  a  witness  the  apostolic  Barnabas,  who  was  one 
of  the  Seventy,  and  a  fellow-labourer  with  Paul ' 
(Strom,  ii.  20."  §  116,  vol.  ii.  p.  192).  7.  He  makes 
two  quotations  from  chap,  vi.,  which  he  introduces 
with  these  words :  '  But  Barnabas  also,  who  pro- 
claimed the  word  with  the  apostle,  in  his  ministry 
among  the  Gentiles'  (Strom  v.  fO.  §  61,  vol.  iii. 
p.  46).  The  name  of  Barna  >as  occurs  in  another 
passage  (Strom,  vi.  8.  §  64,  vol.  iii.  136),  but 
probably  by  a  lapse  of  memory,  instead  of  Cle- 
mens Romanus.  from  whose  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  a  sentence  is  there  quoted.  There  is 
also  an  evident  allusion  to  the  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas in  Pcedag.  ii.  10.  §  83,  vol.  i.  p.  245),  and  in 
some  other  passages,  though  the  author's  name  is 
not  mentioned. 

II.  Origen  quotes  this  Epistle  twice.  1.  The 
sentence  in  chap.  v.  respecting  the  apostles,  which 
he  says  '  is  wt'*ten  in  the  Catholic  Epistle  of 
Barnabas'  (Conti  Cels.  i.  49).  2.  A  passage 
from  chap.  xv$i.  -  ''  To  the  same  purpose  Bar- 
nabas speaks  in  his;  Epistle,  when  he  says,  that 
H  there  are  t^o  ways,  cue  of  light,  the  other  of 
darkness,"  '  &c.  (_Ste  Prindp.  iii.  2). 

On  these  testimonies  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
both  these  Alexandrian  fatheis  have  quoted  works 
unquestionably  spurious  without  expressing  a 
doubt  of  their  genuineness :  thus  Clement  refers 
to  tne  Revelation  of  Peter,  and  Origen  to  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas,  which  he  believed  to  be  in- 
spired ('  qua?  scriptura  valde  mihi  utilis  videtur, 
et,  ut  puto,  divinitus  inspirata,"  In  Ep.  ad  Rom. 
Comment,  lib.  x.) ;  and  though  Clement  speaks 
of  the  apostolic  Barnabas,  he  evidently  does  not 
treat  this  Epistle  with  the  same  deference  as  the 
canonical  writings,  but.  freely  points  out  its  mis- 
takes. Tertulliau  calls  all  the  seventy  disciples 
apostles,  and  in  this  inferior  and  secondary  sense, 
■ts  Dr.  Lardner  observes,  Clement  terms  Barnabas 
h\\  apostle. 

III.  Eusebius,  in  the  noted  passage  of  his  Ec- 
clesiastical History  (iii,  25),  quoted  at.  length  (in 
the  original)  by  De  Wette,  in  his  Lehrbuch  der 
historisch-kritischen  Einieitung  in  die  Bibel,  &c, 
Berlin,  1810.  Theil.  i.  §  32.  and  translated  by 
Lardner,  Credibility,  part  ii.  chap.  72\  says,  'The 
Epistle  reputed  to  be  written  by  Barnabas  is  to  be 
ranked  among  the  books  which  are  spuriotis' — 4u 
to?s  vSdois  KaTarerdx^a- — V  (pepo/ievy  BapvdfZa 
iirKTroX-f] :  and  elsewhere,  '  He  (Clement  of  Alex- 
andria) makes  use  of  testimonies  out  of  those 
scriptures  that  are  contradicted  (enro  ru>u  ai/ri- 
Xeyo/uLfuuv  ypaepcop),  that  called  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  that  of  Barnabas  and 
of  Clement,  and  of  Jude1  (Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  13). 
He  also  observes  of  Clement,  '  In  his  book  called 


Hypoty poses,  he  gives  short  explications  of  all 
the  canonical  Scriptures  (irdcr-qs  rr\s  ivhiaB^KOit 
7pa<£>7js),*  not  neglecting  even  the  controverted 
books  (ras  duTtKeyo/j.€uas),  I  mean  that  of  Jude 
and  the  other  Catholic  Epistles,  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  and  that  called  the  Revelation  of 
Peter.' 

IV.  Jerome,  in  his  work  on  illustrious  men,  oi 
Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  thus  speaks 
of  Barnabas  :  '  Barnabas  of  Cyprus,  called  also 
Joseph,  a  Levite,  was  ordained,  with  Paul,  an 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles :  he  wrote  an  Epistle  for 
the  edification  of  the  church,  which  is  read  among 
the  Apocryphal  scriptures  ' ' (Catal.  Vir.  iilust. 
cap.  vi.) ;  and  in  his  Commentary  on  Ezekiel 
xlii.  19,  '  Many  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
especially  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  which  is  reck- 
oned among  the  apocryphal  Scriptures,'  &c.  In 
another  place  he  quotes,  as  the  words  of  Ignatius. 
the  passage  relative  to  the  apostles,  which  is  cited 
by  Origen  from  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (Lard- 
uer's  Qredibility,  pt.  ii.  ch.  114). 

It  is  evident,  as  Valesius  (with  whom  Lardner 
and  Hefele  agree)  has  remarked,  that  Eusebius 
uses  the  term  v6Qa,  not  in  the  strict  sense  of 
spurious,  but  as  synonymous  with  avTiXeyopeva, 
i.  e.  disputed,  controverted,  and  applies  it  to 
writings  which  were  received  by  some,  but  re- 
jected by  others.  The  term  apocryphal  also, 
used  by  Jerome,  was  a]>plied  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians  to  works  which  (though  the  authors 
were  known)  were  not  considered  canonical. 
The  use  of  these  terms,  therefore,  in  reference  to 
/he  Epistle  before  us,  cannot  be  deemed  as  abso- 
lutely decisive  against  its  genuineness.  The 
following  considerations,  however,  omitting  some 
'vf  less  weight  which  have  been  urged  by  different 
writers,  will,  it  is  believed,  go  far  to  prove  that 
Barnabas  was  not  the  author  of  this  Epistle. 

1.  Though  the  exact  date  of  the  death  of 
Barnabas  cannot  be  ascertained,  yet  from  the 
particulars  already  stated  respecting  his  nephew, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  that  event,  took  place 
before  the  martyrdom  of  Paul,  a.d.  64.  But  a 
passage  in  the  Epistle  (ch.  xvi.)  speaks  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  as  already  destroyed  :  it  was 
consequently  written  after  the  year  70. 

2.  Several  passages  have  been  adduced  to  show 
that  the  writer  (as  well  as  the  persons  addressed) 
belonged  to  the  Gentile  section  of  the  Church  ; 
but  waiving  this  point,  the  whole  tone  of  the 
Epistle  is  different  from  what  the  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  character  of  Barnabas  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  if  it  proceeded  from  his  pen.  From 
the  hints  given  in  the  Acts  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  strong  attachments,  keenly  alive 
to  the  ties  of  kindred  and  father-land  ;  we  find 
that  on  both  his  missionary  tours  his  native  island 
and  the  Jewish  synagogues  claimed  his  first 
attention.  But  throughout  the  Epistle  therf  is 
a  total  absence  of  sympathetic  regard  for  the 
Jewish  nation  :  all  is  cold  and  distant,  if  not 
contemptuous.  '  It  remains  yet  that  I  speak  to 
you  (the  16th  chapter  begins)  concerning  tlie 
temple;  how  those  miserable  men,  being  deceived, 
have  put   their  trust   in   the  house.'     How  unlike 
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th*>  friend  and  fellow -labourer  of  liim  who  had 
'  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  his 
neait  for  his  brethren,  his  kindred  according  to 
the  lies! i '  (Rom.  i\.  2). 

3.  Barnabas  was  not  only  a  Jew  l>v  birth,  but 
a  Levin'-  from  Uiis  circumstance,  combined  with 
what  is  recorded  in  the  Acts,  of  the  active  part  lie 
took  in  (lie  settlement  of  the  points  at  issue  be- 
tween the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  converts,  we 
might  reasonably  expect  to  find,  in  a  composition 
bearing  his  name,  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  Mosaic  ritual — a  clear  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  Old  Economy,  and  its  relation  to 
the  New  Dispensation,  and  a  freedom  from  that 
addiction  to  allegorical  interpretation  which 
marked  the  Christians  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
in  the  second  and  succeeding  centuries.  But  the 
following  specimens  will  sirVice  to  show  that  ex- 
actly the  contrary  may  be  adirrned  of  the  writer 
of  this  Epistle  ;  that  he  makes  unauthorized  addi- 
tions to  various  parts  of  the  Jewish  Cultus ;  that 
his  views  of  the  Old  Economy  are  confused  and 
erroneous ;  and  that  he  adopts  a  mode  of  inter- 
pretation countenanced  by  none  of  the  inspired 
writers,  and  at  utter  variance  with  every  principle 
of  sound  criticism,  being  to  the  last  degree  puerile 
and  absurd.  The  inference  is  unavoidable,  that 
Barnabas,  '  the  Son  of  Prophecy,'  i  the  Man  full 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  faith,'  was  not  the  au- 
thor of  tli is  Epistle. 

(I.)  He  mentions  in  two  passages  the  fact  re- 
corded in  Exod.  xxxii.  19,  of  Moses  breaking  the 
two  tables  of  stone,  and  infers  that  Jehovah's  co- 
venant was  thereby  annulled.  The  falsity  of 
this  statement  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  the 
Biblical  student.  He  says,  •  They  (the  Jews) 
have  for  ever  lost  that  which  Moses  received.  For 
thus  saith  the  Scripture  :  And  Moses re- 
ceived the  covenant  from  the  Lord,  even  two 
tables  of  stone,  &c.  But,  having  turned  them- 
selves to  idols,  they  lost  it;  as  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Go  down  (prickly,  &c.  And  Moses  cast 
the  two  tables  out  of  his  hands,  and  their  cove- 
nant was  broken,  that  the  love  of  Jesus  might 
be  sealed  in  your  hearts  unto  the  hope  of  his  faith  ' 
(ch.  iv.).  The  second  passage,  in  ch.  xiw,  is  very 
similar,  and  need  not  be  quoted. 

(2.)  On  the  rite  of  Circumcision  (Acts  xv. 
I,  2)  we  find  in  this  Epistle  equal  incorrectness. 
The  writer  denies  that  circumcision  was  a  sign 
of  the  covenant.  '  You  will  say  the  Jews  were 
circumcised  for  a  sign,  and  so  are  all  the  Syrians 
and  Arabians,  and  all  the  idolatrous  priests.' 
Herodotus  (ii.  37),  indeed,  asserts  that  the  Syrians 
in  Palestine  received  the  practice  of  circumcision 
from  the  Egyptians;  but  Josephus,  both  in  his 
Antiquities  and  Treatise  against  Apion,  remarks 
tiiat  he  must  have  alluded  to  the  Jews,  because 
they  were  the  only  nation  in  Palestine  who  were 
circumcised  (Antiq.  viii.  10,  §  3  ;  Contr.  Apion. 
i.  22).  '  How,*  says  Hug,'  could  Barnabas,  who 
travelled  with  Paid  through  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor,  make  such  an  assertion 
respecting  the  heathen  priests  !' 

(3.)  Referring  to  the  goat  (chap,  vii.),  either 
that  mentioned  in  Num.  xix.or  Lev.  xvi..  lie  says, 
'  All  the  priests,  and  they  only,  shall  eat  the  un- 
washed entrails  with  vinegar.'  Of  this  direction, 
in  itself  highly  improbable,  not  a  trace  can  be 
(bund  in  the  Bible,  or  even  in  the  Talmud. 

'4.)  In  ttie  same  chapter,  he  says  of  the  scape- 


goat, that  all  the  congregation  were  commanded 

to  spit  Upftn  it,  and  put  scarlet  wool  about  i«"s 
head  ;  and  thai  fiic  person  appointed  to  convey 
the  goat  into  the  wilderness  took  away  *he  scarlet 
wool  and  put  it  on  a  thorn-bush,  whose  young 
sprouts,  when  we  find  them  in  the  held,  we  are 
wont  to  eat;' so  (he  fruit  of  that  thorn  onlv  is 
sweet.  On  all  these  particulars  the  Scriptures  an 
silent. 

(5.)  In  chap.  viii.  our  author's  fancy  (as  Mr 
Jones  remarks)  seems  to  grow  mere  fruitful  and 
luxuriant.  In  referring  to  the  led  heifer  (Num. 
xix.),  he  says  that  men  in  whom  sins  are  come 
to  perfection  (hf  oh  a/j.apTiai  TcAetat)  were  to 
bring  ihe  heifer  and  kill  it;  that  three  youths 
were  to  take  up  the  ashes  and  put  thern  in- vessels; 
then  to  tie  a  piece  of  scarlet  wool  and  hyssop  ujmuj 
a  stick,  and  so  sprinkle  every  one  of  the  people. 
'This  heifer  is  Jesus  Christ;  the  wicked  men 
that  were  to  oiler  it  are  those  sinners  who  brought 
him  to  death ;  the  young  men  signify  those  to 
whom  the  Lord  gave  authority  to  preach  his  Gos- 
pel, being  at.  the  beginning  twelve,  because  there 
were  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  But  why  (he  asks"; 
were  there  three  young  men  appointed  to  sprinkle  V 
To  denote  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  And  why 
was  wool  put  upon  a  stick  ?  Because  the  king- 
dom of  Jesus  was  founded  upon  ihe  cross.  &c. 

(6.)  He  interprets  the  distinction  of  clean  and 
unclean  animals  in  a  spiritual  sense.  '  Is  it  not 
('Apa  ouk — v.  Dr.  Hefele's  valuable  note,  p.  bo 
the  command  of  God  that  they  should  not  eat 
these  things  Y — (Yes.)  But  Moses  spoke  in  spirit 
(«/  irvsvixari.).  He  named  the  swine,  in  order  to 
say,  Thou  shalt  not  join  those  men  who  are  like 
swine,  who,  while  they  live  in  pleasure,  forget 
their  Lord,"  &c.  He  adds — Neither  shalt  thou 
eat  of  the  hyaena  :  that  is,  thou  shalt  not  be  an 
adulterer.'  If  these  were  the  views  entertained  by 
Barnabas,  how  must  he  have  been  astonished  at 
the  want  of  spiritual  discernment  in  the  Apostle 
Peter,  when  he  heard  from  his  own  lips  the  ac- 
count of  the  symbolic-  vision  at  Joppa,  and  his 
reply  to  the  command — '  Arise,  Peter,  .slay  and 
eat.  But  I  said,  Not  so,  Lord,  for  nothing  com- 
mon or  unclean  hath  at  any  time  entered  into  my 
mouth  '    Acts  xi.  S). 

(7.)  In  ch.  ix.  he  attempts  to  show  that  Abra- 
ham, in  circumcising  his  servants,  had  an  espe- 
cial reference  to  Christ,  and  his  crucifixion  :  — 
'  Learn,  my  children,  that  Abraham,  who  first 
circumcised  in  spirit,  having  a  regard  to  the  Son 
(in  Jesum,  Lat.  \  ers.),  circumcised,  applying  the 
mystic  sense  of  the  three  letters  (Aa&uv  rpt&v 
ypafj.fxd.Twy  doy/xara--  de n  yeheimen  Sinn  droit  t 
BucJistabcn  amcendauL  Hefele).  For  tiie  Scrip 
ture  says  that  Abraham  circumcised  31 8  rmn  ul 
his  house.  What  then  was  the  deeper  insight 
(yvaxris)  imparted  to  him  ?  Maik  liist  the  18, 
and  next  the  300.  The  numeral  letters  of  18  are 
I  (Iota)  and  H  (Eta),  I  =  10,  H  =  S;  here  you 
have  Jesus  ' 1H aovu ;  and  because  the  cross  in 
the  T  (Tau)  must  express  the  grace  (of  our  re* 
demotion),  he  names  300 ;  therefore  he  signified 
Jesus  by  two  letters,  and  the  cross  by  one.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  writer  hastily  as- 
sumes (from  Gen.  xiv.  11)  that  Abraham  circum- 
cised only  31^  persons,  that  being  the  number  ol 
'  the  servants  born  in  his  own  house,"  whom  he 
armed  against  the  four  kings  ;  but  he  c.rcuniciseu 
his  household   nearly  twenty  yea  "s  later,    mcliul 
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ing  not  only  those  born  in  his  house  .wiui  tlie 
addition  of  Ishmael),  but  'all  that  were  bought 
witfl  money  '  (Gen.  xvii.  '23).  The  writer  evi- 
dently was  unacquainted  witli  trie  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, by  liis  committing  the  blunder  of  supposing 
that  Abraham  was  familiar  with  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet some  centuries  before  it  existed.  • 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  integrity  of  the  Epistle  in  its  pre- 
sent form ;  but  this  and  several  other  topics  are 
discussed  very  fully  and  with  great  ability  in  Dr. 
Hefeie's  Treatise,  to  which,  and  the  other  works 
mentioned  below,  the  reader  i>  referred. 

A  new  and  full  Method  of  settling  the  Cano- 
nical Authority  of  the  yew  Testament,  by  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Jones,  Oxford,  1S27,  vol,  ii.  part 
iii.  ch.  37-43:  Das  Scndschreiben  das  Apostels 
Barnabas  aufs  Neue  untersueht,  i bonetzt,  und 
erkldrt,  von  Dr.  Carl  Joseph  Hel'ele,  Tubingen, 
IS 40;  Patrum  Apostolieorum  Opera,  edidit  C. 
J.  Hefele,  Tubingae,  1S39:  Lardner's  Credibi- 
lity of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  ch.  i.  ;  Nean- 
der.  Allgemeine  Geschtchte  der  Christlichen  Re- 
li'/ion  und  Kirchc,  i.  6)3,  1100,  or,  History  of 
ihs  Christian  Religion  and  Church,  translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rose,  1S41,  vol.  ii.  pp.  329- 
331 ;  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  bv  'William  Cave,  D.D.,  Oxford,  1840, 
vol.  i.  pp.  90-105.— J.  E.'R. 

BARRENNESS  is.  in  the  East,  the  hardest 
lot  that  can  befal  a  woman,  and  was  considered 
among  the  Israelites  as  the  heaviest  punishment 
with  which  the  Lord  could  visit  a  female  (Gen. 
xvi.  2;  xxx.  1-23;  1  Sam.  i.  6,29;  Isa.  xlvii.  9; 
xlix.  21  ;  Luke  i.  25  ;  Niebuhr,  p.  76  ;  Volney,  ii. 
359).  In  the  Talmud  (  Yeramoth,  vi.  6)  a  man 
was  bound,  after  ten  years  childless  conjugal  life, 
to  marry  another  woman  (with  or  without  repudi- 
ation of  the  Hist),  and  even  a  third  one,  if  the  se- 
cond proved  also  barren.  Nor  is  it  improbable 
that  Moses  himself  contributed  to  strengthen  the 
opinion  of  disgrace  hy  the  promises  of  the  Lord 
of  exemption  from  barrenness  as  a  blessing 
(Exod.  xxiii.  26;  Deut.  vii  14).  Instances 
of  childless  wives  are  found  in  Gen.  xi  30; 
xxv.  21  ;  xxix.  31  ;  Judg.  xiii.  2.  3  ;  Luke  i.  7, 
36.  Some  cases  of  unlawful  marriages,  and 
uioie  especially  with  a  brother's  wife,  weie  visited 
with  the  punishment  of  barrenness  (Lev.  xx.  20, 
21);  Michaelis,  however  (Mosa'isches  Becht,  vt 
200),  takes  the  word  CTiy  here  in  a  figurative 
sense,  implying  that  the  children  born  in  such  an 
illicit  marriage  should  not  be  ascribed  to  the  real 
father,  but  to  the  former  brother,  thus  depriving 
the  second  husband  of  the  share  of  patrimonial 
inheritance  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen 
to  his  lot  if  the  first  brother  had  died  childless. 

This  general  notion  of  the  disgrace  of  barrenness 
in  a  woman  may  early  have  given  rise,  in  the 
Tuitriarchal  age,  to  the  custom  among  barren 
wives  of  introducing  to  their  husbands  their  maid- 
servants, and  of  regarding  the  children  born  in 
that  concubinage  as  their  own,  by  which  they 
thought  to  cover  their  own  disgrace  of  barrenness 
(Gen.  xvi.  2;   xxx.  3).      [Chij-dkicn.] —  E.  M. 

BARSABAS.  [Joseph  Baus.ibas;  Judas 
Bars  vnvs.J 

BARTHOLOMEW  (BapOoAofxahs  V^>n  T3, 

i.  e.  the  son  of  Tolmai :  Vj?]"I)  is  a  name  that 
•ccurs  in  the  Old  Testament  (Josh.  xv.  14)  ;  Sept. 


©o> apu.  QoAua'i ;  Anth.  Vers.,  Talmai;  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  37)  Sept.  QoAjj.'u  QoAofxai-  In  Josephus,  we 
find  QoAo/xa?os  (A/ifiq.  xx.  1.  6  1).  The  QoA/xalos 
in  Antiq.  xiv.  S.  1  is  called  nroAe^ucubs  in  Bell. 
J ud.  i.  9.  §  3,  not  improbably  by  an  error  of  tin 
transcriber,  as  another  person  of  the  latter  name 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  sentence.  Bartholomew 
was  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  same  individual  who 
in  John's  gospel  is  called  Nathanael.  The 
reason  of  this  opinion  is,  that  in  the  three  first 
gospels  Philip  and  Bartholomew  are  constantly 
•  named  together,  while  Nathanael  is  nowhere 
mentioned:  on  the  contrary,  in  the  fourth  gos- 
pel the  names  of  Philip  and  Nathanael  are 
similarly  combined,  but  nothing  is  said  of  Bartho- 
lomew. Nathanael  therefore  must  be  considered  as 
his  real  name,  while  Bartholomew  merely  expresses 
his  filial  relation.  He  was  a  native  of  Cana 
in  Galilee  (John  xxi.  2).  He  was  introduced 
by  Philip  to  Jesus,  who,  on  seeing  him  ap- 
proach, at  once  pronounced  that  eulogy  on  his 
character  which  has  made  his  name  almost 
synonymous  with  sincerity  :  '  Heboid  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom'  there  is  no  guile  l1  (John  i.  47).* 
He  was  one  of  the  disciples  to  whom  our  Lord 
appeared  after  his  resurrection,  at  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  (John  xxi.  2);  he  was  also  a  witness  of 
the  Ascension,  and  returned  with  the  other  apostle* 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4,  12,  13).  Of  his  sub- 
sequent history  we  have  little  more  than  vague 
traditions.  According -to  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccies. 
v.  10),  when  Pantamus  went  on  a  mission  to  the 
Indians  (towards  the  close  of  the  second  centuiy), 
tie  found  among  them  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
written  in  Hebrew,  which  had  been  left  there  by 
the  apostle  Bartholomew.  Jerome  (De  Vir.  Illustr. 
c.  36)  gives  a  similar  account,  and  adds  that 
Pantamus  brought  the  copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel 
back  to  Alexandria  with  him.  But  rue  title  of 
Indians  is  applied  by  ancient  writers  to  so  many 
different  nations,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  th* 
scene  of  Bartholomew's  labours.  Mosheim  (with 
whom  Neander  agrees)  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a 
part  of  Arabia  Felix,  inhabited  by  Jews,  to  whom 
alone  a  Hebrew  gospel  could  be  of  any  service. 
Socrates  (Hist.  Eccies.  i.  19)  says  that  it  was  the 
India  bordering  on  Ethiopia;  and  Sophronius 
reports  that  Bartholomew  preached  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  'IvSoTs  tois  KaAoufxevois  evSai/xoaiu.  This 
apostle  is  said  to  have  suffered  crucifixion  at 
Albanopolis  in  Armenia,  or,  according  to  Nice- 
phorus,  at  Urbanopolis  in  Cilicia.  A  spurious 
gospel  which  bears  his  name  is  in  the  catalogue 
of  apocryphal  books  condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius 
(Eabiicius,  Cod.  Apoc.  i.  137  ;  Mosheim,  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Affairs  of  the  Christians,  Ac, 
translated  by  I  idal,  vol.  ii.  p.  0,  7  ;  Tillemont, 
Mrmoires,  &c,  i.  960.  1160  ;  Neander,  Alige- 
meine  Geschichie,  i.  113  ;  Cave,  Lives  of  tlie 
Apostles,  Oxford,  1840,  pp.  387-392).— J.  E.  R. 

*  We  have  thus  the  highest  evidence  of  the  false- 
hood in  one  instance  (and  the  apostle  John  is 
another),  of  the  assertion  of  the  pseudo-Barnabaa 
'  that  Jesus  selected  for  his  apostles  men  laden 
with  the  greatest  sins  (vnep  iraaau  a/xapTiap 
duo/JLccrepous)  in  order  to  show  that  he  came  noi 
to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance' 
(Ep.  Bar/tab.  ch.  v.:  v.  Hafele's  Das  Sendschr«»" 
ben,  &c,  p.  160). 
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BARTIM   EI  S  (Baprfyuuosj,  the  blind  beggar 
t  Jericho  whom  Christ  restored  to  sight  (Mark 

BARUCH  (^"O,  blessed;  Sept.  Bapou*),  the 
faithful  frieml  and  amanuensis  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  was  (it'  a  noble  family  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  generally  considered  to  be  the  brother 
of  the  prophet  Seraiah,  both  being  represented  as 
sons  of  Nod  ah  ;  and  to  Barach  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah dictated  all  Ins  oracles.  During  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  Baruch  was  selected  as*  the  depo- 
sitary of  die  deed  of  purchase  which  Jeremiah  had 
made  of  the  territory  of  Hanameel,  to  which 
deed  he  had  been  a  witness.  In  the  fourth  year 
df  the  reign  of  Jehoiachim,  king  of  Judah  (u.c. 
605),  Baruch  was  directed  to  write  all  the  pro- 
phecies delivered  by  Jeremiah  up  to  that  period, 
and  to  read  'them  to  the  people,  which  he  did 
from  a  window  in  the  Temple  upon  two  solemn 
occasions.  He  afterwards  read  them  before  the 
counsellors  of  the  king  at  a  private  interview, 
when  Baruch  being  asked  to  give  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  prophecy  had  been  com- 
posed, gave  an  exact  description  of  the  mode  in 
which  he  had  taken  it  down  from  the  prophet's 
dictation.  Upon  this  they  ordered  him  to  leave 
the  roll,  advising  that  he  and  Jeremiah  should 
conceal  tuemselves.  They  then  informed  the  king 
of  what  had  taken  place,  upon  which  he  had  the 
mil  read  to  him  ;  but,  after  hearing  a  part  of  it, 
he  cut  it  with  a  penknife,  and,  notwithstanding 
I  he  remonstrances  of  his  counsellors,  threw  it  into 
me  lire  of  his  winter  parlour,  where  he  was  sitting. 
He  then  ordered  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  be  seized, 
Out  they  could  not  be  found.  The  Jews  to  this 
day  commemorate  the  burning  of  this  roll  by  an 
annual  fast. 

Another  roll  was  now  written  by  Baruch  from 
the  prophet's  dictation,  containing  all  that  was  in 
the  former,  with  some  additions,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  the  prophecy  respecting  the  ruin 
of  Jehoiachim  and  his  house,  as  the  punishment 
of  his  impious  act.  This  roll  is  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  which  we  now  possess.  Baruch,  being 
himself  terrified  at  the  threats  contained  in  the 
prophetic  roll,,  received  the  comforting  assurance 
that  he  would  himself  be  delivered  from  the  cala- 
mities which  should  befal  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
In  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah  (b.c  595),  Baruch 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  accompanied  Seraiah 
to  Babylon,  when  the  latter  attended  Zede- 
kiah with  the  prophecies  contained  in  Jeremiah, 
chaps.  1.  and  li.,  which  he  was  commanded  by 
Jeremiah  to  read  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  then  to  cast  the  prophetic  roll  into  the  river, 
with  a  stone  attached  to  it,  to  signify  the  ever- 
lasting ruin  of  Babylon  (Jer.  li.  61).  At  least, 
Baruch,  in  the  book  which  bears  his  name  [Ba- 
kuch,  Book  ok],  is  said  to  have  read  these  pro- 
phecies at  Babylon,  in  the  hearing  of  king  Je- 
hoiachim and  the  captive  Jews,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldseaus  (see 
next  article),  which  must  have  been  the  same 
taking  of  it  in  which  Jehoiachim  was  made  pri- 
soner. For  after  the  other  taking  of  Jerusalem, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Zedekiah, 
when  ihe  Jews,  after  their  return  from  Babylon, 
obstinately  persisted  in  their  determination  to 
migrate  to  Egypt,  against  the  remonstrances  of  the 
prophet,  both  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  accompanied 


Inem  to  that  country,  where  they  remained  until 
the  death  of  Jciemiah,  and  from  whence  there  is 
no  account  in  Scriptuie  of  Baruch 'a  return.  The 
Rabbins,  however,  allege  that  he  died  in  Babylon, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  exile  (see  Cahners  Pre- 
face). Josephus  asserts  that  he  was  well  skilled 
in  the  Hebrew  language  ;  and  that,  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  Nebuzaradau  treated  Baruch 
with  consideration,  from  lespect  to  Jeremiah, 
whose  misfortunes  he  had  shared,  and  wlrom  he 
had  accompanied   to  prison  and  exile  (Antiq.   x. 

U)._ w.  w. 

BARUCH,  BOOK  OF  (Apocrypha),  follows 
next  after  the  book  of  Jeremiah  in  the  Septuagint 
Version.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  deuterocano- 
nical  books  named  in  the  catalogue  of  the  cele- 
brated fifty-ninth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 
If  Baruch,  the  scribe  of  Jeremiah,  be  the  author  of 
this  book,  he  must  have  removed  from  Egypt  to 
Babylon  immediately  after  the  death  of  Jeremiah, 
inasmuch  as  the' author  of  the  book  lived  in  Ba- 
bylon in  the  fifth  year  af;er  that  event,  unless  we 
suppose,  with  Eichhorn,  Arnold,  and  others,  that 
the  reference  (Baruch  i.  1 )  is  to  ihe  fifth  year  from 
the  captivity  of  Jehoiachim.  J  aim  (Introductio 
in  Epitomen  red  acta,  §  217.  &e.)  considers  this 
latter  opinion  at  variance  with  Baruch  i.  1.  where 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  spoken  of  as  having 
already  taken  place.  De  Wette  (Lehrbuch  der 
Einleitung  in  das  A.  una '  N.  T.)  ingeniously  con- 
jectures that  IVei  (year)  is  a  mistake  or  cor- 
rection of  some  transcriber  for  fiyvi  (month)  ;  and 
there  is  no  question  that  the  present  reading, 
which  mentions  the  year,  and  the  day  of  the 
month,  without  naming  the  month  itself,  is  quite 
unaccountable. 

If  Baruch,  the  friend  of  Jeremiah,  was  the 
author  of  the  present  work,  it  must  be  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  this  is  the  case,  as  the  work 
abounds  in  Hebraisms.  These  Hebraisms,  how 
ever,  in  the  opinion  of  Jalm  (Introduction),  might 
have  originated  with  a  Jew  writing  Greek,  al- 
though he  leans  to  the  opinion  that,  from  the  use 
of  the  word  manna,  and  the  frequent  Hebraisms, 
this  work  not  oidy  does  not  belong  to  the  Greek 
age  of  the  Jews,  but  was  actually  written  in 
Hebrew.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Calmet 
(Preface  to  Baruch),  Huet  (Doaonstratio  Evan- 
gelica),  and  others;  while Grotius,  Eichhorn,  and 
most  of  the  German  writers  favour  the  idea  of  a 
Greek  original.  They  conceive  that  the  writer 
was  some  unknown  person  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Lagos,  who,  wishing  to  confirm  in  toe  true  reli- 
gion the  Jews  then  residing  in  Egypt,  attributed 
his  own  ideas  to  Baruch  the  scribe.  Tlieie  ap- 
pears, however,  no  reason,  on  this  latter  hypothesis, 
why  the  author  should  speak  ol  the  return  from 
Babylon.  Grotius  conceives  that  the  book  abounds 
not  only  in  Jewish,  but  even  iir  Christian  interpo- 
lations (see  Eichhoms  Einleitung  in  die  Apo~ 
hryfe  Schriffcn). 

Although  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  speaks  of  the  book 
of  Baruch  as  canonical,  it  is  not  express] v  named 
.in  any  of  the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  except,  as  already  observed,  that  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea ;  and  the  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance of  this  being  the  only  deuteroeano- 
nical  book  named  in  the  canon  of  that  Council 
has  .dven  rise  to  various  conjectures.  DeanPri- 
deaux,    indeed,  conceives   that   the   words,  of  the 
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canon,  '  Jeremiah,  with  Bartich,  the  Lamenta- 
tions, and  the  Epistle,"  were  intended  to  express 
no   more    than   Jeremiah's    Prophecies   and    La- 

ment'ons ;  that  by  the  Epistle  is  meant  only  the 
epistle  in  the  29th  chapter  of  Jeremiah;  and  that 
Baruch's  name  is  added  only  because  of  the  part 
he  bore  in  collecting  them  together,  and  adding 
the  last  chapter  (Connexion,  vol.  i.^p.  50).  But 
on  examining  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  in  the 
British"  Museum,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arrange- 
ment ot'  these  books  exactly  tallies  with  the  words 
of  the  canon.  Immediate!}'  after  Jeremiah  follows 
Baruch,  with  its  title  and  subscription;  then  the 
Lamentations,  with  title  and  subscription  ;  and, 
last  of  all,  the  Epistle,  with  the  title,  '  The  Epistle 
of  Jeremiah, '  and  the  following  subscription, 
'  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  and  the  Epistle.' 

Whiston  (Authentic  Records,  vol.  i.  p.  1,  &c.) 
strongly  contends  for  the  cahonictiy  of  this  book, 
founding  his  opinion  on  ()rigen"s  mode  of  citing 
it,  with  the  formula  '  It  is  written,'  as  well  as  his 
testimony,  recorded  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles. 
vi.  25),  that  The  Epiitle  (Baruch  vi.)  was  owned 
by  the  Jew? :  in  addition  to  the  fact,  that  it  is 
stated  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  that  the 
book  of  Baruch,  together  with  the  Lamentations, 
was  publicly  read  in  the  synagogues  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  month  Gorpiceus. 

Among  the  fathers  the  book  of  Baruch  is  cited 
generally  as  part  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah, — by 
Ireuaeus,  Cyprian,  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Euse- 
bius, Ambrose,  Augustin,  Chrvsostom,  Basil,  Epi- 
t.  ban  ins,  and  others.  Augustin,  having  cited 
under  the  name  of  Jeremiah  the  passage  in  our 
Bibles,  Baruch  iii.  35-37,  observes,  'Some  ascribe 
this  saying  not  to  Jeremiah,  but  to  Baruch,  his 
amanuensis,  but  it  is  now  known  under  the  name 
of  Jeremiah  (City  of  God,  ch.  xxxiii.).  The  book 
of  Baruch  is  also  cited  as  part  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
Roman  office  for  the  Saturday  in  Whitsun  week. 
This  mode  of  citing  it  most  probably  accounts 
for  the  fact  of  its  name  being  omitted  in  the 
ancient  catalogues,  including  those  of  Hippo  and 
Carthage.  It  was  at  length  cited  as  a  separate 
fcook  by  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  afterwards, 
not  Without  a  struggle  (see  Father  Paul's  history), 
by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  observed  by  Calmer,  that 
its  '  can  on  i  city  had  been  denied  not  only  by  the 
Protestants,  but  by  several  Catholics,'  among  whom 
he  instances  Driedo,  Lyranus,  and  Dionysius  of 
Carthage.  He  considers  that  Jerome  treats  the 
book  with  harshness  when  (Preface  to  Jeremiah) 
that  father  observes,  '  I  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  translate  the  book  of  Baruch,  which  is 
generally  joined  in  the  Septuagint  version  to  Jere- 
miah, and  which  is  not  found  among  the  Hebrews, 
nor  the  pseudepigraphal  epistle  of  Jeremiah.' 
This  is  the  epistle  forming  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Baruch,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  questioned 
by  several  who  acknowledge  that  of  the  former  part 
of  the  book.  Most  modem  writers  of  the  Roman 
church,  among  whom  are  l)u  Pin  (Canon  oj 
Scripture).  Calmet  (Commentary),  and  Allber 
(Hermeneutica  Genera/is),  reckon  this  a  genuine 
epistle  of  Jeiemiah's.  Jahn,  however,  after  St. 
Jerome,  maintains  its  spurious  and  pseudepigra- 
phal character.  This  he  conceives  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  difference  of  style,  and  its  freedom 
from  Hebraisms.  He  considers  it  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  (^ch.  xxix.).     This 


Epistle,  however,  is  confessedly  more  ancient  thai* 
the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  for  it  is  there  re- 
ferred to  (Mace.  ii.  2,  comp.  with  Baruch  vi  4j 
as  an  ancient  document.  The  position  of  thi» 
letter  varies  in  manuscripts;  it  sometimes  pre' 
cedes  and  sometimes  follows  Lamentations. 

The  book  of  Baruch  was  marked  with  obeli  in 
Origen's  Hexapla  ;  the  translation    in   the  La 
Vulgate  is  older  than  the  time  of  Jerome. 

The   subject  of  the   book  is  (I)  an  exhortation 
to  wisdom    and    a    due    observance  of  the    law. 

(2)  It  theft  introduces  Jerusalem  as  a  widow, 
comforting  her  children  with  the  hope  of  a  return. 

(3)  An  answer  follows  in  confirmation  of  this 
hope.  A  prologue  is  prefixed,  stating  that  Baruch 
had  read  his  book  to  Jeremiah  and  the  people  in 
Babylon  by  the  river  Sod  (Euphrates),  by  which 
the  people  were  brought  to  repentance,  and  sent 
the  book  with  a  letter  and  presents  to  Jerusalem. — 

\V.  W. 
BARZILLAI  (^P?  >,  a  wealthy  old  Gileadite 
of  Rogelim,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  loy- 
alty when  Da'id  lied  beyond  the  Jordan  from  his 
son  Absalom.  He  sent  in  a  liberal  supply  of  pro- 
visions, beds,  and  other  conveniences  for  the  use  of 
the  king's  followers  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27;  xix.  32). 
On  the  king's  triumphant  return,  Barziliai  at- 
tended him  as  far  as  the  Jordan,  but  declined,  by 
reason  of  his  advanced  age,  to  proceed  to  Jeru- 
salem and  receive  the  favours  to  which  he  had 
entitled  himself. 

BASAM,   or    BAAL-SHEMEN    (JOK^D, 

balsam-tree).  The  word  balm  occurs  frequently 
in  the  authorized  version,  as  in  Gen.  xxxvii. 
25;  xliii.  11;  Jerem.  viii.  22;  xlvi.  11;  li.  8  ; 
and  Ezek.  xxviii.  17.  In  all  these  passages  the 
Hebrew  text  has  tzeri,  translated  balm,  which 
is  generally  understood  to  be  the  true  balsam, 
and  is  considered  a  produce  of  Gilead,  a  moun- 
tainous district,  where  the  vegetation  is  that  of 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  of  Europe,  with 
few  traces  of  that  of  Africa  or  of  Asia.  But  as 
it  is  not  certain  that  tzeri  indicates  the  halsam- 
tree,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  here  to  tlie 
latter,  and  reserve  what  we  have  to  say  tespectmg 
the  former  to  the  article  Tzeri. 

The  name  balsam  is  no  doubt  derived  from  tlie 

Arabic      iwl*  balesan,  which    is  probably  also 

the  origin  of  the  fld\(ra/j.oi>  of  the  Greeks.  Forskal 
informs  us  that  the  balsam-tree  of  Mecca  is  there 

called  Ahosham,  i.  e.  perodora.     The  word  aLuJ 

basham,  given  by  him,  is  the  name  of  a  fragrant 
shrub  growing  near  Mecca,  with  the  branches  and 
tufts  of  which  they  clean  the  teeth,  and  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  same  plant.  These  names  are 
very  similar  to  words  which  occur  in  the  Hebrew 
text  of  several  passages  of  Scripture,  as  in  tlie 
Song  of  Solomon,  v.  1,  'I  have  gathered  my 
myrrh  with  my  spice'  (basam);  ver.  13,  'His 
cheeks  are  as  a  bed  of  spices"  (basam);  and  in 
vi.  2,  '  gone  down  into  his  garden  to  the  beds  of 
spices'  (basam).  The  same  word  is  used  in 
Exod.  xxxv.  28,  and  in  1  Kings  x.  10,  '  There 
came  no  more  such  great  abundance  of  spice* 
(basam)  as  those  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba  gave 
to  King  Solomon."  In  all_  these  passages  basom 
or   bosem    DL*'3    and    DC2,    though   translated 

T        T  V  ^ 

(  spices,"  would  seem  to  indicate  the  '  balsam- trw. 
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if  we  timy  infer  identity  of  plant  or  substance 
from  similarity  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  names. 
Bul  the  word  may  indicate  only  a  fragrant  aro- 
matic substance  in  general.  The  passages  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon  may  with  propriety  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  a  plant  cultivated  in  Judaea, 
but  not  to  spices  in  the  general  sense  of  that  term. 
Queen  Sheha  might  have  brought  balsam  or 
balsam-trees,  as  well  as  spices,  for  both  are  the 
produce  of  southern  latitudes,  though  far  removed 
from  each  other. 


The  balsam-tree  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  highly  esteemed-among  the  ancients.  Piiny 
(Hist.  Nat.  xii.  25)  says,  '  Sed  omnibus  odoribus 
praefertur  balsamum,  uni  terra  rum  Judaea?  con- 
cessum.  Ostendere  arbusculam  banc  uibi  im- 
peratores  Vespasisni.1  Poropey  the  Gieat  also 
boasted  of  having  had  it  borne  in  triumph. 
Justin  the  historian  (xxxvi.  3)  says,  'Opes  s^enti 
Judaic;?,  ex  veetigaJibus  opohalsami  erevese, 
quod  in  his  rantura  regioniitus  gignitur.  Est 
namque  vailis,  kc.  nomine  Hierichus  dicitur. 
In  ea  vaile  sylva  est,  et  ubeitate,  et  amcenitate 
arborum  insignis;  siquidem  palmeto  et  ojxihal- 
samo  distinguitur.1  So  Stralio  and  Diodorus 
Siculus.  Dioscorid.es  states  that  it  is  found  in  one 
valley  of  Judaea,  and  also  in  Egypt.  At  a  much 
earlier  period  Theophrastus  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  balsamum  tree  was  found  in  a  valley 
of  Syria,  and  that  it  was  cultivated  only  in  two 
gardens,  one  of  twenty  acres,  the  other  much 
smaller,  as  is  also  stated  by  Pliny.  Josephus 
informs  us  that  the  balsam  is  produced  only  in 
the  plains  of  Jericho.  Abdollatif  (;  Memorabilia 
of  Egypt."  as  quoted  by  Rosenmiiiler)  says  that  he 
lias  read  in  Galentis  that  the  best  balsam  is  pro- 
duced in  Palestine;  but  now  (in  Abdollatif s 
age)  he  says,  that  no  more  balsam  is  found  in 
that  country;  also  that  he  knew  of  it  only  as 
*  carefully  reared  at  Ain-Shames  in  Egypt,  in 
an  enclosed  piece  of  ground."  Prosper  Alpinus 
informs  us  that  Messorier,  a  eunuch,  governor  of 
Cairo  in  1519,  caused  to  be  brought  fiom  Arabia 
forty  plants',  which  he  placed  in  the  garden  of 
liatareah.  Belon.  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  saw  the  shrubs  in  the  balsam 
gardens  of  Matareah,  a  village  near  Cairo,  and  his 
description   of  them   agrees  very    well    with   that 


given  by  Abdollatif.  Hence  it  would  appear 
from  ancient  authors  that  the  plant  yielding 
balsam  was  never  very  common  in  Palestine — 
in  fact,  that  it  was  confined  to  one  locality, 
where  it  was  found  only  as  a  plant  in  cultivation, 
though  it  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  in- 
troduced at  a  very  early  period.  That  it  has 
long  disappeared  from  thence  is  evident  from  the 
authors  we  have  just  quoted,  as  well  as  from  the 
testimony  of  all  travellers  in  Palestine.  That 
it  was  a  southern  plant  we  may  believe  from  its 
being  cultivated  in  the  warm  southern  valley  of 
Jericho,  and  that  it  was  introduced  into  that  lo- 
cality we  have  the  testimony  of  Josephus  (Antiq. 
viii.  6),  who  says  that  it  was  brought  thither 
by  Queen  Sheba.  Strabo,  moreover,  states  that 
my  nil,  frankincense,  and  the  balsam-tree  were 
produced  in  the  country  of  the  Sabaeans. 

The  balsam-tree,  or  balm  of  Gilead  tree,  as  it  is 
also  very  generally  called,  is  not  a  native  of  that 
region,  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  ever  to  have  been 
cultivated  there.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
some  other  tree  producing  a  balsamic  secretion  is 
intended  in  the  above  passages,  where  the  word 
bairn  has  been  considered  as  the  equivalent  of 
tzeri.  The  true  balsam,  we  have  seen,  was  cul- 
tivated near  Jericho,  and  at  a  later  age  in  Egypt. 
From  that  country  it  has  been  traced  to  Arabia. 
Thus  Gerlach,  as  quoted  by  Bergiug,  relates  that 
the  tree  which  produces  the  balsam  of  Mecca  grows 
near  Bederhunin,  a  village  between  Mecca  and 
Medina,  in  a  sandy  rocky  soil,  coi.hned  to  a 
small  tract,  about  a  mile  in  length.  Stiuho,  we 
have  found,  was  aware  that  the  balsam-tree  grows 
on  the  coast  near  Saba,  in  the  la;  py  land  of  the 
Sabaeans.  Bruce  identifies  this  sj;of  with  that  part 
of  the  African  coast  near  the  stiaits  of  Babelman- 
del.  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Azab ;  and  he 
further  states,  that  anion,-  the  myrrh-trees  behind 
Azab  all  along  the  coast  to  die  stiaits  of  Babel- 
mandel  is  the  native  country  of  t  e  balsam-tree. 
It  grows  to  above  fouiteen  feet  high,  sponta- 
neously and  without  culture,  like  the  myrrh,  tire 
coffee,  and  frankincense  t:ee.  all  equally  the  wood 
of  the  country,  and  occasionally  cut  down  and 
used  for  fuel.  It  was  no  doubt  early  transplanted 
into  Arabia,  thaf  is,  into  the  southern  part  of  Arabia 
Felix,  immediately  fionting  Azab:  the  high 
country  of  Arabia  was  too  cold  for  it,  being  all 
mountainous,  and  water  fieez  ng  ihere.  The  hist 
plantation  that  succeeded  seems  to  have  been  at 
Petra,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Arabia,  now 
called  Beder,  or  Beder  Hunein  Bruce  has, 
moreover,  given  two  figures  of  the  balsam-tree, — 
one  of  the  whole  tiee.  the  other  of  a  single  branch, 
with  the  dissection  of  the  fruit.  These,  he  says, 
maybe  depended  on,  as  being  carefully  drawn, 
after  an  exact  examination,  from  two  very  tine 
t:ees  brought  from  Beder-Hunein.  Salt  also 
found  it  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Mr.  Brown,  having  examined  hi  specimen,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 

The  balsam-tree,  having  been  seen  by  Bruce  and 
Salt,  and  figured  by  the  foimer  a:-  well  as  by  2\ee» 
von  Esenbeek.  and  introduced  into  India,  has  been 
described  by  t lie  hist  and  by  Wight  and  Arnott, 
and  is  now  pretty  well  known.  It  forms  a  middle- 
sized  tree,  with  spreading  branches  and  a  smooth 
ash-coloured  bark,  but  which  is  no  doubt  lougii 
in  the  ohier  parts,  as  represented  by  Bruce.  The 
ultimate  branches  are  shoit,  and  thor^-tike   with 
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•mail  very  short:  abortive  branchlets,  bearing  a*, 
their  extremities  the  leaves  and  {lowers.  The 
fruit  is  pointed,  fleshy,  with  a  viscid  pulp;  nut 
4-angled  ;  1 — 2-celled,  containing  one  perfect 
seed. 

This  species  is  now  considered  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Amyris  opphalsamum  of*  Forskal, 
found  by  him  in  Arabia,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  caravanserai  of  Oude,  not  far  from  Has, 

where  it  is  cal]ed    aUo*J|    aboosham,  i.  e.  per?- 

dora  ;  and  the  wounded  hark  of  which  yields  opo- 
balsamum,  or  balsam  of  Mecca.  It  is  as  highly 
esteemed  by  all  Orientals  in  the  present  day  as 
it  was  by  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  An- 
other species,  discovered  by  Forskal,  and  called  by 

him  Amyris  Kiifal.  from  its  Arabic  name  tJdW,  's 

now  also  referred  to  the  genus  Balsamodendron. 
It  is  a  tree  with  reddish- coloured  wood,  and  with 
branches  rather  spinous.  The  younger  leaflets 
are  described  as  being  villous  and  acute,  the  old 
ones  smooth,  often  obtuse ;  the  berry  compressed, 
with  an  elevated  ridge  on  each  side,  the  apex 
forming  a  black  prominent  point.  The  wo:>d 
he  describes  as  forming  an  article  of  consi- 
derable commerce,  especially  to  Egypt,  where 
water-vessels  are  impregnated  with  its  smoke.  It 
is  probably  the  twigs  of  this  species  which  are 
taken  to  India,  and  there  sold  under  the  name  of 
aod-i  balessan  ;  that  is,  the  wood  of  the  balsam- 
tree,  and  therefore  analogous  to  the  xylobalsamum 
of  the  ancients.  Carpobalsamum  was  probably 
only  the  fruit  of  one  of  these  species.  Opobal- 
samum, or  juice  of  the  balsam,  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  the  finest  kind,  of  a  greenish  colour,  and 
found  in  the  kernel  of  the  fruit.  Carpobalsamum 
is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  expression  of  the 
fruit,  when  m  maturity,  and  xylobalsamum,  by 
the  expression  or  decoction  of  the  small  new  twigs, 
which  are  of  a  reddish  colour.  But  the  ancients 
probably  employed  both  the  fruit  and  the  wood 
for  macerating  in  oil,  which  would  extract  the 
odour.  The  greatest  quantify  of  balsam,  and  the 
best  in  quality,  must  in  all  times  have  been  pro- 
duced by  an  incision  into  the  baik  when  the  juice 
is  in  its  strongest  circulation,  in  July.  August,  and 
the  beginning  of  September.  It  is  then  received 
into  a  small  earthen  bottle,  and  every  day's  pro- 
duce is  poured  into  a  larger,  which  is  kept  closely 
corked.  The  whole  quantity  collected  is  but 
small.  When  Sultan  Selim  conquered  Egypt 
and  Arabia  in  15  Hi,  three  pounds  were  ordered 
to  be  sent  yearly  as  a  tribute  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

If,  then,  we  compare  ancient  statements  with 
modern  investigations,  we  find  that  the  latter 
confirm  the  former,  as  to  the  balsam-tree  being  a 
native  of  southern  latitudes, —  that  is,  of  Arabia 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa;  to  both  of  which 
regions  Buice  supposes  the  name  of  Saba  to  have 
been  applied.  Again,  if  we  consider  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  tree  is  even  now  held  by  Ori- 
ental nations,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
believing  that  the  ancients  may  have  equally 
valued  it;  and  if  so,  the  probability  is,  that  it 
would  be  noticed  in  some  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  we  find  it  is.  in  the  above  passages  of  tbe 
Canticles,  Exodus,  and  Kings;  while  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  i  arties  ate  too  similar  to  allow  us  to 
doubt    their  being    applied    to    the   same   plant, 


namelv,  the  far-famed  balsam-tree  of  Arabia  and 
Africa.— J.  Y.  R. 

BASCA,  or  BASCAMA,  a  town  near  Beth- 
shan,  where  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  was  killed 
(1  Mace.  xiii.  23;  Josh.  xiii.  i). 

BASHAN,  \V2  and  p27\ ;   Samaritan  Vers 

panas  Targ.-^b,  p*  ixviii.  13,  also  ^np- 

the  latter  Buxrorf  suggests  may  have  originated 
in  the  mistake  of  a  transcriber,  yet  both  are  found 
in  Targ.  Jon.  ;  Dent,  xxxiii.  22;  v.  Lex.  Talm. 
col.  370  ;  Sept.  Bcurdv  and  Boutolvitis  ;  Josephus 
and  Eusebius.  Baravaia.  El  Bottein  is  the  modem 
name.  The  word  probably  denotes  the  peculiar 
fertility  of  the  soil :  in  the  ancient,  versions,  instead 
of  using  it  as  a  proper  name,  a  word  meaning 
fruitful  or  fat  is  adopted.  Tims  in  Ps.  xxii.  13, 
for  Bashan,  we  find  in  Sept.  irlouss ;  .Aquila, 
\nrapoi ;  Symmachus,  (ririorroi ;  and  Vulg.  Pin- 
gues  (Ps.  lxvii.  16),  for  hill  of  Bashan  ;  Sept. 
upos  ttIov  ;  Jerome  (v.  Bochart,  Hicrozoicon,  pars 
i.  col.  531),  mons  qviu/uis.  The  sacred  writers 
include  in  Bashan  that  part  of  the  country  east- 
ward of  the  Jordan  which  was  given  to  half  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  situated  to  the  north  of  Gilead. 
Bochart  incorrectly  places  it  between  the  rivers 
Jabok  and  Arnon  ;  and  sneaks  of  it  as  the  allot- 
ment of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num. 
xxxii.  33).  The  first  notice  of  this  country  is  in 
Gen  xiv.  5.  Cherdorlaomer  and  his  confederates 
'smote  the  Rephaims  in  Ashtaroth  Karnaim.' 
Now  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  dwelt,  in  Ashtaroth. 
and  '  was  of  the  remnant  of  the  Rephaim'  ('giants' 
Auth.  Vers.),  Joshua  xii.  4.  When  the  Israelites 
invaded  the  Promised  Land,  Argob,  a  province  of 
Bashan,  contained  'sixty  fenced  cities,  with  walls 
and  gates  and  brazen  bars,  besides  unwalled  towns 
a  great  many'  (Deut.  iii.  1,  5  ;  1  Kings  iv.  13). 
These  were  all  taken  by  the  Israelites,  and  Og 
and  his  people  utterly  destroyed.  Golan,  one  of 
the  cities  of  refuge,  was  situated  in  this  country 
(Deut.  iv.  43 5  Josh.  xx.  $;  xxi.  27).  Vavkaiav 
itf  rfj  BarcweictSi  (Joseph.  Ant  q  iv.  7.  \S  i). 
Solomon  appointed  twelve  officers  to  furnish 
the  monthly  supplies  for  the  royal  household, 
and  allotted  the  region  of  Argob  to  the  son  of 
Geber  (1  Kings  iv.  13).  Towards  the  close  of 
Jehu's  reign,  Hazael  invaded  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  smote  the  .whole  eastern  territory,  '  even 
Gilead  and  Bashan'  (2  Kings  x.  33;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  ix.  S.  §  I)  ;  but  after  his  death  the  cities  be 
had  taken  were  recovered  by  Jehoash  (Joash) 
(2  Kings  xiii.  25),  who  defeated  the  Syrians  in 
three  battles,  as  Elisha  had  predicted  (2  Kings 
xiii.  19;  .Joseph.  Antiq.  ix.  S.  §  7).  After  th* 
captivity  the  name  Bataneea  was  applied  to  only 
a  part  of  the  ancient  Bashan  ;  the  rest  being 
called  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Gaulaniti" 
(v.  Lightfoot's  Chorographical  Xotes  upon  tht 
places  mentioned  in  St.  Luke:  Works,  vol.  x. 
p.  282).  All  these  provinces  were  granted  by 
Augustus  to  Herod  the  Great,  and  on  his  deathl 
Batansea  formed  a  part  of.  Philip's  tetrarchy  i,lr>| 
seph.  l)e  Bell  Jud.  ii.  6.  §  3  ;  Antiq.  xviii.  1.  ^  fi). 
At  his  decease,  a.d.  31,  it  was  annexed,  by  Tibe-I 
rius,  to  the  province  of  Syria;  but  in  a.d.  37  itl 
was  given  by  Caligula  to  Herod  Agrippa,  thef 
son  of  Aristobulus,  with  the  title  of  king  ^Acfsl 
xii.  1  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii,  (>.  v)  10).  From  the  timet 
of  Agrippa's  death,  in  a.d.  1  i,  to  a.d.  53.  the! 
government  again  reverted  to  the  Romans,  bat  itl 
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was  tntti  restored    by  Claudius  to  A.grippa  II. 
(Acts  xxv.  13;  Joseph.  Antiq.  \x.  7.  §1  ). 

The  richness  of  the  pasture-land  of  Bashan,  and 
the  consequent  superiority  of  its  breed  of  cattle, 
ire  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures.  We 
read  in  Deut.  xxxii.  14,  of  '  nuns  of  the  breed 
(Heb.  sons)  of  Baslian.'  (Ezek.  xxxix.  18) 
1  Rams,  lambs,  bulls,  goats,  all  of  them  Catlings 
:>(*  Baslian.'  The  oaks  of  Baslian  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (Isa.  ii. 
J;>;  Zech.  xi.  2).  In  Ezekiel's  description  of 
the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  Tyre  it  is  said, 
4  Of  the  oaks  of  Baslian  have  they  made  their 
Dais'  (xxvii.  6).  The  ancient  commentators  on 
Amos  iv.  1,  'the  kineof  Baslian,"  Jerome,  Theo- 
doret,  and  Cyril,  speak  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  the  exuberant  fertility  of  Bashan  (Bochart, 
Hierozoicon,  pars  i.  col.  306),  and  modern  tra- 
vellers corroborate  their  assertions  (v.  Burck- 
hardt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land, 
pp.  2.SG-2SS  ;  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine, 
through  (he  countries  of  Bashan  and  Gilead, 
London,  1822,  vol.  ii.  pp.  112-117) — J.  E.  R. 

BASKET.  There  are  several  words  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  by  which  different  kinds  of 
baskets  appear  to  he  indicated  : — 

1.  TIT  dad,  which  occurs  in  2  Kings  x.  7, 
where  the  heads  of  Ahab's  sons  are  sent  from  Sa- 
maria to  Jezreel  in  baskets;  Jer.  xxiv.  2,  as  con- 
taining figs;  and  Ps.  lxxxi..6  (rendered  pots), 
also  as  containing  tigs ;  where,  therefore,  deliver- 
ance from  the  baskets  means  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  carrying  burdens  in  baskets.  In  fact, 
'rery  heavy  burdens  were  thus  carried  in  Egypt, 
as,  corn  in  very  large  baskets  from  trie  field  to  the 
threshing-floor,  and  from  the  threshing-floor  to  the 
granaries.  They  were  carried  between  two  men  by 
a  pole  resting  on  their  shoulders ;  which  agrees 
with  the  previous  clause  of  the  cited  text,  '  I  re- 
moved his  shoulder  from  the  burden.'  This  labour 
and  form  of  the  basket  are  often  shown  in  the 
Egyptian  sculptures. 


which    are    presented    in    figs.  2  and   4    (whica 
contain  pomegranates)  of  the  annexed  cut. 


2.  &OL3  teba,  which  Occurs  hi  connection  with 
agricultural  objects,  '  the  basket  and  the  store' 
(Deut.  xxvi.  2-4  ;  xxviii.  5-17),  and  would  there- 
fore appear  to  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  the 
above;  and,  in  fact,  the  Egyptian  sculptures  show 
different  baskets  applied  to  this  use. 

3.  DITO  kelnb.  From  the  etymology,  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  interwoven  basket,  made  of 
leaves  or  rushes.  In  Lev.  v.  27,  however,  it  is  used 
for  a  bird-cage,  which  must  have  been  of  open- 
work, and  probably  not  unlike  our  own  wicker 
hird-cages.     The  name  is  also  applied  to  fruit- 
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4.  7T1/D7D,  salsilloth,  occurs  only  in  Jer.  vi.  9, 
where  it  obviously  denotes  baskets  in  which 
grapes  were  deposited  as  they  were  gathered. 
Tiie  form  of  the  baskets  used  for  this  purpose  is 
often  shown  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  is 
similar  to  that,  represented  in  fig.  4>  cut  3. 

5.  In  all  the  other  places  where  the  word  basket 
occurs,  we  are  doubtless  to  understand  a  basket 
made  of  rushes,  similar  both  in  form  and  ma 
terial  to  those  used  by  carpenters  for  carrying 
their  tools.  This  is  still  the  common  kind  of 
basket  throughout  Western  Asia ;  and  its  use 
in  ancient  Egypt  is  shown  by  an  actual  spe- 
cimen which  was  found  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  and 
which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  carpenter's  basket,  and  contained  his 
tools    (fig.  1). 

The  specimens  of  Egyptian  baskets  in  the 
British  Museum,  represented  in  our  cut,-  convey 
a  favourable  idea  of  the  basket-woik  of  ancient 
times.  Some  of  these  are  worked  ornamentally 
with  colours  (figs.  3,  5,  cut  2;  also  the  modem 
examples,  figs.  2,  7,  cut  3).  And  bes'des  these  the 
monuments  exhibit  a  large  variety  of  hand-baskets', 
of  different  shapes,  and  so  extensively  employed 
as  to  show  the  numerous  applications  of  basket- 
work  in  the  remote  times  to  which  these  represent- 
ations extend.  They  are  mostly  manufactured,  the 
stronger  and  larger  sorts  of  the  fibres,  and  the 
finer  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  and  not  in- 
frequently of  rushes,  but  more  8eldc"7*  of  reeds. 


[Modern  Oriental.] 


In    the    preceding    cut   of  examples  of  modem 
Vaskets  (Amos  v;ii.  1,  2),  Egyptian  examples  of     Oriental  baskets,  many  are  of  tl  e  same  form,  and 
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mostly  of  the  same  materials  as  those  found  in 
the  Egyptian  tombs  or  pictured  on  their  walls. 
We  doubt  not  that  the  three  engravings  taken 
together  furnish  examples  of  all  the  different  kinds 
ot  baskets  in  use  among  the  Israelites. 

BASTARD.  By  this  word  the  Auth.  Vers. 
raiders  the  Hebrew  "ITDO,  which  occurs  only  in 
Deut.  xxiii.  %  and  Zech.  ix.  6.  But  Michaelis 
[Mos.  RechU  ii.  6  139)  reads  the  word  with  a  dif- 
ferent punctuation,  so  as  to  make  it  a  compound 
of  two  words  "IT  DID,  meaning  stain,  defect 
of  a  stranger,  implying  the  stain  that  would 
l>e  cast  upon  the  nation  by  granting  to  such  a 
stranger  the  citizen-right.  Some  understand  by 
it  the  offspring  of  prostitutes,  but  they  forget  that 
prostitutes  were  expressly  forbidden  to  be  tole- 
rated by  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xix.  29  ;  Deut. 
xxiii.  17).  The  most  probable  conjecture  is  that 
which  applies  the  term  to  the  offspring  of  heathen 
prostitutes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine: 
since  no  provision  was  made  by  Moses  against 
their  toleration  (Potter,  Archceol.  i.  354),  and 
who  were  a  sort  of  priestesses  to  the  Syrian  god- 
dess Astarte  (oomp.  Num.  xxv.  1,  sq. ;  Gesenius, 
Comment,  on  Isaiah,  ii.  339 ;  Hos.  iv.  14 ; 
1  Kings  xiv.  24,  xv.  12;  xxii.  47;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  7;  Herodot.  i.  199). 

That  there  existed  such  bastard  offspring  among 
the  Jews,  is  proved  by  the  history  of  Jephthah 
(Judg.  xi.  1-7),  who  on  this  account  was  ex- 
itfdled,  and  deprived  of  his  patrimony.  — E.  M. 

BAT  ($|?t241!  '.  taileph)  occurs  in  Lev.  xi. 
19;  Deut,  xiv.  \?  ;  Isa.  ii.  20  ;  and  Baruch  vi.22. 
In  Hebrew  the  word  implies  flying  in  the  dark; 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  sentence 
'moreover  the  othelaph  and  every  creeping  thing 
that  Jlieth  is  unclean  unto  you;  they  shall  not 
Le  eaten,'  is  so  clear,  that  theie  cannot  be  a  mis- 
take respecting  the  order  of  animals  meant ; 
though  to  modem  zoology  neither  the  species,  the 
irenuSj  nor  even  the  family  is  thereby  manifested  : 
the  injunction  merely  prohibits  eating  bats,  and 
may  likewise  include  some  tribes  of  insects.  At 
first  sight,  animals  so  diminutive,  lean,  and  repug- 
nant to  the  senses,  must  appear  scarcely  to  have 
required  the  legislator's  attention,  but  the  fact  evi- 
dently shows  that  there  were  at  the  time  men  or 
tiibes'who  ate  animals  classed  with  bats,  a  piac- 
tice  still  in  vogue  in  the  great  Austialasian 
islands,  where  the  fiugivorous  Pteropi  of  the  harpy 
or  goblin  family,  by  our  seamen  denominated 
flving-dogs,  and  erroneously  vampyres,  are  caught 
and  eaten:  but  where  tie  insectivorous  true  bats, 
such  as  the  genera  common  in  Europe,  aie  re- 
jected. Some  of  the  species  of  harpies  are  of  the 
bulk  of  a  rat,  with  from  thiee  to  four  feet  of  ex- 
cuse between  the  tips  of  the  wings;  they  have  a 
fieice  dog-like  head,  and  are  nearly  all  marked 
with  a  space  of  rufous  hair  from  the  forehead  over 
the  neck  and  along  part  of  the  back. 

They  reside  in  the  most  dense  foliage  of  large 
trees,  whence  they  fly  out  at  night  and  do  consi- 
derable damage  to  the-  plantations  of  fruit-trei-s. 
Among  them  the  Pteropus  edulis.  kalong  or 
edible  goblin  bat,  is  conspicuous,  and  not  nnfre- 
qiiently  found  in  our  museums  of  natural  history. 
The  Hist  tribe  of  them,  distinguished  by  being 
without  tails,  is  not  at  present,  known  in  Egypt 
ot  Northern  Arabia,  but  of  the  second,  having 
i&iU,  a  large  specie*  was  discovered  by  M.  Geof- 
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froy  in  the  pyramids,  and  a  very  large  one  » 
figured  on  the  oldest  monuments.  Sjiecies  ot 
this  or  of  both  are  likewise  common  in  Madagas- 
car; and  thence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  still 
exist  in  Southern  Arabia.  It  was  to  one  or  more 
species  of  this  section  of  Cheiroptera  that  we  think 
the  Mosaic  prohibition  was  chiefly  directed;  and 
it  is  likewise  to  them  that  may  be  referred  the 
foundation  of  the  ancient  legends  concerning 
harpies,  which,  however  much  they  may  be  dis- 
torted, have  a  basis  of  truth.  Indeed,  when 
we  consider  their  voice,  the  faculty  they  have 
of  feeding  with  their  thumbs,  their  formidable 
teeth,  their  habit  of  flying  in  the  day  during 
dark  weather,  and  their  willingness,  though  thev 
are  frugivorous,  to  devour  not  only  insects,  but  also 
the  blood  and  flesh  of  small  animals,  we  may 
admit  that  originally  they  were  more  daring  in 
the  presence  of  man;  that  their  true  characters  aie 
but  moderately  amplified  by  poetical  fancy;  and 
that  the  Mosaic  injunction  was  strikingly  appro- 
priate. 

In  the  texts  of  Scripture,  where  allusion  is  made 
to  caverns  and  dark  places,  true  Vespertilionidae, 
or  insect-eating  bats,  similar  to  the  European,  are 
clearly  designated.— C.  H.  S. 

BATANjEA.     [Bash  ax.] 

BATH  KOL  (Vlp  IIS  daughter  of  the  voice). 
Under  this  name  the  Talmud,  the  later  Targums. 
and  the  Rabbinical  writers,  make  frequent  mention 
of  a  kind  of  oracular  voice,  constituting  the  fourth 
grade  of  revelation,  which,  although  it  was  an  in- 
strument of  divine  communication  throughout  the 
early  history  o\'  the  Israelites,  was  the  most  pro- 
minent, because  the  sole,  prophetic  manifestation 
which  existed  during  (and  even  after)  the  period 
of  the  second  Temple.  The  Midrashim  and  the 
Gemara,  cited  in  Reland's  Antiq.  Sacr.  pt.  ii.  ch. 
ix.,  severally  affirm  that  the  Bath  Kol  is  the  voice 
which  spoke  to  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  others;  and  the  Targums  of 
Jonathan  and  of  Jerusalem  make  the  Bath  Kol 
appear  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  26;  Num.  xxi.  6;  and 
in  other  places.  The  treatise  Sanhedrifi,  cited  in 
Vitringa's  Obser.  Sacr.  ii.  33K,  uses  the  words : 
'  From  the  death  of  Haggai,  Zechariahj  and  Ma- 
lachi.  the  Holy  Spirit  [CHpH  Pin,  which,  ac 
cording  to  the  Jewish  distinction,  is  only  nV 
second  degree  of  the  prophetical  gift]  was  with- 
drawn bom  Israel;  but  they  nevertheless  eiijoyed 
the  use  of  the  Bath  Kol.' 

The  Jewish  authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to 
what  the  Bath  Kol  was,  nor  as  to  the  precise  reasor 
of  its  designation.  It  is  disputed  whether  tlw 
persons  hearing  the  Bath  Kol  heard  die  ver 
voice  from  heaven,  or  only  a  daughter  of  it— ai 
echo  of  it;  whether,  as  thunder  is  often  men 
tioned  as  a  sign 'of  the  Divine  presence,  and  a* 
the  word  voice  appears  to  be  used  for  thunder  in 
Exod.  ix.  23;  Jer.  x.  13;  Ps.  xxix.  3,  the  Bath 
Kol  may  not  signify  an  articulate  voice  proceed 
ing  out  of  the  thunder;  or  whether,  according  to 
the  explanation  of  Maimonides,  '  the  Bath  Kol  is 
when  a  man  has  such  a  strong  imagination  that 
he  believes  he  hears  a  voice  from  .vithout  him 
self.'  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  itself,  pa 
sages  are  cited  in  Buxtorf's  Lex.  Talni.  s.  v.  ""£[ 
and  in  Reland's  Aniiq.  Sacr.  1.  c,  which  show 
that  the  daughter  of  the  voice  sometimes  mcaui 
the  echo  of  a  scund,  and  sometimes  merely  a  p** 
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mai  v  sound  itself.  It  is  certain  that  the  Pcshi'o 
has  Bumetimes  rendered  the  simple  Greek  <^o>W) 
by  *  daughter  of  the  voice.'  as  in  Acts  xii.  22  ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  20;  Ilcl).  iii.  1").  If  is  necessary, 
coHfvci,  to  temark  that,  according  to  a  funda- 
mental laa  ol'  all  Syro- Arabian  grammar,  these 
two  words  must  either  stand  to  each  other 
mi  the  relation  of  ajtpositioti,  or  of  the  state 
construct.  But  as  apposition  can  only  take 
place  between  equivalent  and  convertible  terms, 
which  'daughter'  and  '  voice'  are  not,  ac- 
cordingly, the  alternative  rendering  of  daughter 
voice  proposed  by  Prideaux  (which  Home  also 
nas  adopted,  Introduct.  iv.  p.  119)  violates  that 
rule;  because,  in  such  an  English  combina- 
tion, the  word  *  daughter*  has  the  force  of  an 
adjective;  and  the  Hebrew  language,  j>ossessing 
but  tew  adjectives,  would  have  expressed  the 
sense  of  daughter  voice  (if  that  had  been  the  sense 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  Bath  Kol)  hy  making 
Bath  the  last  word,  depending  as  a  genitive  on 
the  former.  For  instance,  what  we  render  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  literally  '  the  spirit  of  holiness1  in 
Hebrew.  Tims  '■daughter  voice  '  is  not  an  appo- 
sition in  English,  nor  is  it  the  translation  of  a 
state  construct  according  to  the  Hebrew  order  ; 
but  of  a  state  construct  in  which  Prideaux  has 
taken  the  liberty  of  transposing  the  dependent 
word,  i.e.  of  making  'daughter  of  the  voice'  be- 
come, in  effect, '  voice  of  a  daughter."  Jennings 
also,  in  his  Jewish  A/itio.  p.  220,  when  he  ren- 
ders Bath  Kol  by  ' filice  vox,  seu  filio.  vo"is,'  only 
commits,  in  die  first  case,  the  same  error  more 
palpably;  and  is  guilty  of  quite  as  great  a  viola- 
tion of  the  first  principle  of  Hebrew  grammar,  as 
h  •  would  be,  in  the  case  of  Latin,  were  he  to 
translate^/i'a  vocis  by  'voice  of  the  daughter.' 

The  occasions  on  which  it  is  alleged  that  the 
Bath  Kol  was  heard  after  the  death  of  Malachi  are 
of  very  various  de  :rees  of  solemnity  or  significance. 
Supposing  the  instances  mentioned  in  Josephus 
{Antiq.  xiii.  10).  of  the  voice  which  announced 
to  Hyrcanus  that  his  sons  had  conquered  Anti- 
ochus,  and  (De  Bell.  .hul.  vi.  5)  of  the  awful  voice 
which  was  heard  in  the  Temple,  just  before  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  to  exclaim,  MeTa/SaiVojyuej/ 
4uT€v0ev ! — not  to  belong  to  the  Bath  Kol  (as  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  pseudo-Josephus  ben 
Gortoh  has,  in  these  cases,  merely  used  the  He- 
brew word  for  voice),  most  of  the  other  recorded 
instances  fall  far  short  of  these  in  dignity;  and 
some  ap|>ear  irreconcilable  to  even  very  credulous 
notions  of  the  limits  of  Divine  interposition.  Only 
a  few  of  them,  however,  can  be  classed  with  quite 
as  trivial  a  species  of  divination  as  the  Sortes 
Virgil ianae,  which  is  done  iti'the  unfair  statement 
of  Prideaux  {Connex.  ii.  p.  35 1).  The  fact  is,  that 
most  Christian  writers  who  haw  tieated  of  the 
B.idi  Kol  have  not  been  aide  to  divest  themselves 
of  an  undue  desire  to  discredit  its  pretensions,  in 
Consequence  of  their  fearing  any  comparison 
which  might  be  instituted  between  it  and  the 
voices  from  heaven  mentioned  in  the  New  Test. 
Indeed,  Lightfoot  (in  his  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matth. 
iii.  17)  considers  all-  cases  of  Bath  Kol  to  be 
either  Jewish  fables  or  devices  of  the  devil.  In- 
stances of  voices  from  heaven,  on  occasions  out- 
wardly very  analogous  to  some  among  the  Jews, 
are  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  early  Christian 
church;  as  the  voice  which  was  instrumental  in 
making  Alexander  t.ishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  that 


wlrrh  exhorted  Polycarp  to   be  of  good   cou:ag< 
(Eueebii  Hist.  Eeeles.  vi.  11  ;  it.  15). 

Two  very  learned  dissertations  on  the  Bark 
Kol  may  be  found  in  Vitiingatf  Qbset.  Otter,  ii 
pp.  34  1-3(53  ;  and  (by  Dan/./  in  Meuschen's Not. 
Test-crTalinudc  illustration, pp.  351-378. — J.  N. 

BATH-SHEBA,  also  Bath-swa,  daughter  of 
Eliam,  grand-daughter  of  Ahitophel,  anil  wife  of 
Uriah.  She  was  seduced  and  became  pregnant  bv 
King  David  during  Hie  absence  of  her  husband, 
who  was  then  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Rabbah  (2 
Sam.  xi.  4.  5  ;  Ps.  Ii.  2).  The  child  thus  born  In 
adultery  became  ill  and  died  (2  Sam.  xii.  15-1 
After  the  lapse  of  the  period  of  mourning  for  her 
husband,  who  was  slain  by  the  contrivance  of 
David  (xi.  15),  she  was  legally  married  to  the 
king  (xi.  37),  and  bore  him  Solomon  (xii.  24  : 
1  Kings  i.  11  ;  ii.  13).  In  1  Chron.  iii.  5  she  is 
called  Bath-shua  instead  of  Bathsheba  ;  and  her 
father,  Ammiel.  instead  of  Eliam  (comp.  Matt, 
i.  6).  The  other  children  of  Bath-sheba  are 
named  in  2  Sam.  v.  14  ;  I  Chroh.  iii.  5.  She  »s 
afterwards  noticed  only  in  consequence  of  ber 
good-natured  intercession  for  Adonijah;  which 
incidentally  displays  the  respect  with  which  slx> 
was  tieated  by  king  Solomon,  her  son  (1  Kings 
ii.  10).     [David,  Adonijah.] 

The  Rabbins  describe  Bath-sheba  as  a  woman 
of  vast  information  and  a  highly  cultivated  mind, 
to  whose  education.  Solomon  owed  much  of  his 
wisdom  and  reputation,.  ai;d  even  a  gieat  pail  if 
the  practical  philosophy  embodied  in  his  Pro- 
verbs.—  E.  M. 

BATTLE,  SYSTEM  OF.  Though  the  He- 
brews in  their  mode  of  con-ducting  warlike  0]>e- 
rations  varied  somewhat  in  the  couise  of  age*, 
and  are  elsewhere  shown  to  have  been  swayed  bv 
the  practice  of  greater  and  more  military  nations, 
still,  from  the  period  when  the  institution  of 
royalty  gave  rise  to  an  organized  system,  it  was  a 
maxim  to  spare  the  sold  ers  all  unnecessary  fa- 
tigue before  an  engagement,  and  to  supply  them 
liberally  with  food.  Their  aims  were  enjuined  to 
be  in  the  best  order,  and  when  drawn  up  for 
battle  they  formed  a  line  of  solid  squares  of  a 
hundred  men,  each  square  being  ten  deep,  and 
with  Sufficient  interval  between  to  allow  of  fa- 
cility in  movements,  and  the  slingers  to  pas? 
through.  The  archers  may  have  occupied  tbv 
two  Hanks,  or  foimed  in  the  rear,  according  to 
the  intentions  of  the  commander  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  the  slingers  were  always  stationed  in 
the  rear  until  they  were  ordered  forward  to  im- 
pede an  hostile  approach,  or  to  commence  tlw 
engagement,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  modern 
skirmishers.  Meantime,  while  the  trumpets  waited 
to  sound  the  last  signal,  the  king,  or  his  ie;  icst  l.fa- 
tive,  appeared  in  his  sacred  dress  (the  KHp  HIH 
hadre  kodesh.  tendered  in  our  version  'the  beau- 
ties of  holiness"),  except  when  he  wished  to  remain 
unknown,  as  at  Megiddo  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  22]  ; 
and  proceeded  to  make  the  final  dispositions, 
in  the  middle  of  his  chosen  braves,  attended 
by  priests  who.  by  their  exhortations,  animated  To* 
ranks  within  hearing.  It  was  now,  we  may  sup] m oh, 
when  the  enemy  was  at  hand,  that  the  filmgeis 
would  be  ordered  to  pass  between  the  intervals  of 
the  line  of  solid  squares,  open  their  order,  and 
with  shouts,  let  fly  their  stone  or  leaden  mi-siles, 
until  by  the  gradual  approach  of  the  opposing 
fronts  they  won  hi  be  hemmed  in,  and  be  recalled 
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to  the  roar,  or  to  cover  a  flank.  Then  would  come 
i  ne  signal  to  charge,  and  the  great  shout  of  battle  ; 
Uie  heavy  infantry,  receiving  the  order  to  attack, 
would,  under  coyer  of  their  shields  and  levelled 
spears,  press  direct  upon  the  front  of  the  enemy- 
riie  rear  ranks  might  then,  if  so  armed,  cast 
their  second  darts,  and  the  archers  fiom  the  rear 
ahoot  high,  so  as  to  pitch  the  arrows  over  then- 
own  main  line  of  spearmen  into  the  dense  masses 
beyond  them.  If  the  enemy  broke  through  the  in- 
tervals, we  may  Imagine  that  a  line  of  charioteers 
in  reserve,  breaking  from  their  position,  might  in 
]u.rt  charge  among  the  disordered  ranks  of  the 
foe,  drive  them  back,  and  facilitate  the  restoration 
uf  the  oppressed  masses,  or  wheeling  round  a 
Hank,  fall  upon  the  enemy,  o~  be  encountered 
by  a  similar  manoeuvre,  and  perhaps  repulsed. 
The  king,  meanwhile,  surrounded  by  his  princes, 
posted  close  to  the  rear  of  his  line  of  battle,  and 
in  the  middle  of  iheshowered  missiles,  would  watch 
I  he  enemy  and  remedy  every  disorder.  In  this 
position  it  was  that  several  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Judah  were  slain  (2  Chron.  xviii.  33,  and  xxxv. 
23),  and  that  such  an  enormous  waste  of  human 
life  took  place;  for  the  shock  of  two  hostile  lines 
of  masses,  at  least  ten  in  depth,  advancing  under 
the  confidence  of  breastplate  and  shield,  when 
once  engaged  hand  to  hand,  had  difficulties  of  no 
ordinary  nature  to  retreat;  because  the  hinder- 
most  ranks  not  feeling  personally  the  first 
slaughter,  would  not,  and  the  foremost  coidd 
not,  fall  back  ;  neither  could  the  commanders 
disengage  the  line  without  a  certainty  of  being 
defeated.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  therefore  no 
longer  within  the  control  of  (lie  chief,  and  nothing 
but  obstinate  valour  was  left  to  decide  the  victory. 
Hence,  from  the  stubborn  character  of  the  Jews, 
battles  fought  ?mong  themselves  were  particularly 
sanguinary ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  in  winch 
Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  was  defeated  by  Abijah 
oi'  Judah  (2  Chron.  xiii,  3.  17),  wherein,  if  there 
^e  no  error  of  copyists,  there  was  a  greater  slaughter 
.'ban  in  ten  such  battles  as  that  of  Leipzig,  al- 
though on  that  occasion  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  combatants  were  engaged  for  three  suc- 
cessive days,  provided  with  all  the  implements  of 
modern  destruction  in  full  activity.  Under  such 
circumstances  defeat  led  to  irretrievable  con- 
fusion ;  and  where  either  party  possessed  supe- 
riority in  cavalry  and  chariots  of  war,  it  would 
l>e  materially  increased  :  but.  where  the  infantry 
alone  had  principally  to  pursue  a  broken  enemy, 
that  force,  laden  with  shields,  and  preserving 
order,  could  overtake  very  few  who  chose  to  aban- 
don their  defensive  armour,  unless  they  were 
hemmed  in  by  the  locality.  Sometimes  a  part 
of  the  army  was  posted  in  ambush,  but  this  ma- 
no'uvre  was  most  commonly  practised  against  the 
garrison*  of  cities  (Josh.  viii.  12  ;  Judg.  xx,  3S). 
Isi  the  caae  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  16),  when  he 
leu  a  small  body  of  his  own  people  suddenly  col- 
lected, and  fell  upon  the  guard  of  the  captives, 
released  them,  and  lecovered  the  booty,  it  was  a 
surprise,  not  dn  ambush  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
ke  should  have  fallen  in  with  the  main  army  of 
the  enemy.  At  a  later  period,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Hebrew  armies,  in  imitation  of  the  Ro- 
mans, foimed  into  more  than  one  line  of  masses; 
but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  they  always 
pu»s<!ssed  more  stubborn  valour  than  discipline. — 

C.  H.  S. 


BATTLEMENT.     [Hols*.] 

BAY-TREE.      [Ezkach.] 

BDELLIUM.     [Beuoi.ach.] 

BEAN.     [Phui..] 

BEAR  (2)1 )  dob,  in  Arabic  dub  in  Persic  d*eb 
and  dob,  is  noticed  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  31,  36.37; 
2  Sam.  xvii.  8;  2  Kings  ii.  24  ;  Prov.  x\  ii.  \1\ 
xxviii.  15;  Isa.  xi.  7 ;  Lam.  iii.  10;  Hos.  xiii. 
8;  Amos  v.  19,  &c.     Although  the  modems  iiavc 


[Ursus  Syriacus.] 

denied  the  existence  of  bears  in  Syria  and  Africa, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  of  a  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Ursus  being  meant  in  the  He- 
brew texts  above  noted.  David  defended  his  flock 
from  the  attacks  of  a  bear  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35, 
36),  and  bears  destroyed  the  children  who  mocked 
the  prophet  (2  Kings  ii.24).  11  ie  genus  Ursus  is 
the  largest  of  all  the  plantigrade  camassiers,  and 
with  the  faculty  of  subsisting  on  fruit  or  honey 
unites  a  greater  or  less  propensity,  according  to 
the  species,  to  slaughter  and  animal  food.  To 
a  sullen  and  ferocious  disposition  it  joins  immense 
strength,  little  vulnerability,  considerable  saga- 
city, and  the  power  of  climbing  trees.  The  brown 
bear,  Ursus  arctos.  is  the  most  sanguinary  of  tlte 
species  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  Ursus  Syriacus, 
or  the  bear  of  Palestine,  is  one  very  nearly  allied 
to  it,  differing  only  in  its  stature  being  propor- 
tionably  lower  and  longer,  the  head  and  tail  more 
prolonged,  and  the  colour  a  dull  buff'  or  light 
bay,  often  clouded,  like  the  Pyrenaean  variety, 
with  darker  brown.  On  the  back  theie  is  a  ridge 
of  long  semi-erect  hairs  running  from  the  neek  to 
the  tail.  It  is  yet  found  in  the  elevated  woody 
parts  of  Lebanon.  In  the  time  of  the  first  cru- 
sades these  beiists  were  still  numerous  and'  of  con- 
siderable ferocity  ;  for  dining  the  siege  of  Antioch, 
Godfiey  of  Bouillon,  according  to  Math.  Paris, 
slew  one  in  defence  of  a  poor  woodcutter,  and 
was  himself  dangerously  wounded  in  the  en- 
counter.—C.  H.  S. 

BEARD.  The  ancient  nations  in  general 
agreed  with  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  East  in 
attaching  a  great  value  to  the  possession  of  a 
beard.  The  total  absence  of  it,  or  a  sparse  and 
stinted  Sprinkling  of  hair  upon  the  chin,  is  thought 
by  the  Orientals  to  be  as  great  a  deformity  to  the 
features  as  the  want  of  a.  nose  would  appear  to 
us  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  long  and  bushy 
b^ard,  flowing  down  in  luxuriant  profusion  to  the 
breast,  is  considered  not  only  a  most  graceful  or- 
nament to  the  person,  but  as  contributing  in  no 
small  degree  to  respectability  and  dignity  of  cha- 
racter.    So  much,  indeed,  is  (he  possession  of  thif 
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wnt&ble  badgd  wnociafed  with  notions  of  honoui 
Mid  importance, \ hat  it  is  al moil  constantly  intro- 
duced,^) tin-  wa  .  either  of  .illusion  or  appeal,  into 
the  language  of  familiar  and  daily  life.     When 

*  man's  veracity  is  doubted,  'Look  at  this  beard,' 
lie  will  say,  '  the  very  sight  of  it  may  satisfy  you 
a*  to  the  truth  and  probity  of  its  owner.'  When 
censuring  a  had  or  dishonest  action,  '  Shame  on 
your  heard  '  is  the  ordinary  style  of  rebuke. 
When  friends  express  their  mutual  good  wishes, 
'  May  God  preserve  your  heard  '  is  the  strongest 
and  most  ardent  form  of  benediction*  When  re- 
questing a  favour  from  any  one,  the  most  earnest 
terms  of  supplication  are  to  beg  '  by  his  beard,  or 
the  life  of  his  beard,'  that  he  will  grant  it;  and 
ik)  higher  idea  of  the  value  of  a  thing  can  be 
given  than  by  saying,  '  It  is  worth  more  than 
one's  beard."  In  short,  this  hairy  appendage  of 
the  chin  is  most  highly  prized  as  the  attribute  of 
manly  dignity;  and  hence  the  energy  of  Eze- 
kiel's  language  when,  describing  the  severity  of 
the  Divine  judgments  upon  the  Jews,  he  intimates 
that,  although  that  people  had  been  as  dear  to  God 
and  as  fondly  cherished  by  bin)  as  the  beard  was 
by  them,  the  razor,  i.e.  the  agents  of  his  angry 
providence,  in  righteous  retribution  for  their  long- 
continued  sins,  would  destroy  their  existence  as  a 
nation  (Ezek.  v.  1-5).  With  this  knowledge  of 
the  extraordinary  respect  and  value  which  have  in 
all  ages  been  attached  to  the  beard  in  the  East, 
we  are  prepared  to  expect  that  a  corresponding 
care  would  be  taken  to  preserve  and  improve  its 
appearance  ;  and,  accordingly,  to  dress  and  anoint 
it  with  oil  and  perfume  was,  with  the  better  classes 
at  least,  an  indispensable  part  of  their  daily  toilet 

Ps.  exxxiii.  2).  In  many  cases  it  was  dyed  with 
variegated  colours,  by  a  tedious  and  troublesome 
operation,  described  by  Morier  (Journ.  p.  247), 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  air,  re- 
quires to  be  repeated  once  every  fortnight,  and 
which,  as  that  writer  informs  u»,  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  a  universal  practice  in  Persia. 
From  the  history  of  Mephibosheth,  it  seems  pro- 
bable,   that    the    grandees  in    ancient  Palestine 

•  trimmed  their  beards  '  with  the  same  fastidious 
care  and  by  the  same  elaborate  process;  while  the 
allowing  these  to  remain  in  a  foul  and  dishe- 
velled state,  or  to  cut  them  off,  was  one  among 
the  many  features  of  sordid  negligence  in  their 
personal  appearance  by  which  they  gave  outward 
indications  of  deep  and  overwhelming  sorrow  (2 
Sam.  xix.  24;  Ezra  ix.  13;  Isa.  xv.  2;  Jer.  xli.  5  ; 
eomp.  Herodot.  ii.  3G  ;  Suet.  Caligula,  ch.  v.). 

Nor  were  they  less  jealous  in  guarding  the 
honour  of  this  attribute  of  manhood,  than  in  setting 
it  off  to  advantage.  The  slightest  exhibition 
•if  contempt,  by  sneering,  spitting  at,  pulling,  or 
even  pressing  against  it  in  a  rude  and  careless 
manner,  was  resented  as  an  insult,  such  as  would 
now,  among  men  of  the  world,  be  deemed  expi- 
able  only  by  a  duel  (Burckhardt.  Trav.  in 
Arabia,  p.  61).  No  one  was  permitted  to  touch 
it  except  in  the  way  of  respectful  and  affec- 
tionate salutation,  which  was  done  by  gently 
taking  hold  of  its  extremity  with  the  right  hand, 
and  kissing  it;  but  even  in  that  case  it  was  only 
wnes  in  approaching  their  husbands,  children 
'heir  parents,  or  the  nearest  and  most  attached 
friends,  to  whom  this  unusual  liberty  was  granted 
(l)'Ar\  ienx,  Coicturr.es  des  Arabes,  ch.  7).  The 
act  itself  being  an  expression  of  kind  ard  cordial 


familiarity,  its  performance  by  Joab  shows  in  a 
flagrant  light  the  base  and  unprincipled  conduct 
of  that  ruthless  veteran,  when  he  took  Amasft  by 
the  beard  with  his  right  hand  to  kiss  him  (rather 
it),  and  then,  having  assumed  this  attitude  under 
the  mask  of  the  most  friendly  feelings,  smote  his 
unsuspecting  victim  under  the  fifth  rib  (2  Sam. 
xx.  9). 

To  be  deprived  of  a  beard  was,  and  still 
is,  in  some  places  of  the  East,  the  badge  of 
servility — a  mark  of  infamy,  that  degiaded  a 
person  from  the  ranks  of  men  to  those  of  slaves 
and  women  (Niebuhr,  Arabia,  ch.  vii. ;  Volney. 
ii.  p.  118);  while  to  shave  it  oil' voluntarily,  even 
for  a  time,  as  the  former  writer  mentions  he 
knew  was  done  by  some  in  mere  wantonness 
or  a  drunken  tit,  frequently  subjects  the  offender 
to  so  great  odium  as  to  exclude  him  from  so- 
ciety. Nay,  so  great  is  the  disgrace  entailed 
by  the  appearance  ol*  a  smooth  and  naked  chin, 
that  D'Arvieux  describes  the  case  of  an  individual 
who,  having  sustained  a  dangerous  wound  in  his 
jaw,  preferred  hazarding  his  life  rather  than  allow 
the  surgeon  to  remove  his  beard.  Among  people 
influenced  by  such  ideas,  the  forcible  erasure  of 
a  beard  must,  be  felt  to  be  the  :*everest  punish- 
ment that  the  malice  of  an  enemy  can  inilict. ; 
and  we  can  easily  conceive  how  deep  and  in- 
tolerable was  the  affront  which  the  young  and 
ill-advised  king  of  the  Ammonites  put  upon  the 
ambassadors  of  David,  when,  among  other  acts  of 
insolence,  he  shaved  off  one-half  of  their  beards, 
and  sent  them  home  in  that  grotesque  condition, 
exposed  to  the  derision  of  their  countrymen  (2 
Sam.  x.).  Persons  of  their  high  rank,  who,  in  all 
probability,  were  fastidious  about  the  orderly  slate 
and  graceful  appearance  of  their  beards,  would 
be  even  more  sensitive  as  to  this  ignominious 
treatment  than  those  of  an  humbler  condition; 
and,  as  the  shaving  off  one-half  of  the  beard  was 
among  some  ancient  nations  the  punishment  of 
cowardice,  these  circumstances  united  will  help 
to  account  for  the  spirit  of  determined  revenge 
which  the  king  and  the  whole  nation  of  Israel 
breathed,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  national 
outrage.  (See  also  Herodotus,  ii.  121  ;  Lane's  J/o- 
dern  Egyptians,  i.  p.  322,  note) — R.  J. 

From  the  above  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  Israel- 
ites maintained  their  beaid  and  the  ideas  con- 
nected with  it,  during  their  ahode  among  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  a  shaven  people.  This  is 
not  unimportant  as  one  of  the  indications  which 
evince  that,  whatever  they  learned  of  good  or  evil 
in  that  country,  they  pieserved  the  appearance 
and  habits  of  a  separate  people.  As  the  Egyptians 
shaved  their  beards  off  entirely,  the  injunction  in 
Lev.  xix.  27  against  shav.ng  '  the  corneis  of  the 
beard'  must  have  been  levelled  against  the  prac- 
tices of  some  other  bearded  nation.  The  pro- 
hibition is  usually  understood  to  apply  against 
rounding  the  corners  of  the  beard  where  it  joins 
the  hair ;  and  the  reason  is  supposed  to  have  been 
to  counteract  a  superstition  of  certain  Arabian 
tribes,  who,  by  shaving  off  or  rounding  away  the 
beard  where  it  joined  the  hair  of  the  head,  devoted 
themselves  to  a  certain  deity  who  held  among 
them  the  place  which  Bacchus  lid  among  the 
Greeks  (Herodot.  iii.  S ;  cotnp.  Jer.  ix.  26; 
xxv.  23;  xlix.  32).  The  consequence  seems  to' 
have  been  altogether  to  prevent  th<  Jews  from 
shaving  off  the  edges  of  their  beards.     The  effect 
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of  this  prohibition  in  establishing  a  distinction  of 
(he  Jews  from  other  nations  cannot  be  understood, 

unless  we  contemplate  the  extravagant  diversity 
in  which  (lie  beard  was  and  is  treate.l  by  the 
nations  of  the  East.     The  Hist  cut  is  very  in- 


teresting, being  a  collection  of  bearded  heads  of 
foreigners  obtained  from  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, and,  without  doubt,  including  the  beards, 
bead-dresses,  and  physiognomies  of  most  of  the 
nations  bordering  on  Egypt  and  Palestine.  In 
nearly  all  of  tbem  we  see  that  the  upper  edges  of 
the  beard  were  sbaven  off,  and  apparently  the 
hair  of  the  upper  lip.  The  second  cut.  iig.  1,  repre- 
sents the  head  and  beard  of  the  Babylonian  figure 
given  at  full  length  (on  a  smaller  scale)  in  the 
second  cut  at  p.  272 ;  iig.  2  is  the  regal  Persian 


beard,  curiously  curled  and  tressed;  fig.  3  is  a 
6omewhat  similar  beard  from  the  recently-dis- 
covered sculptures  of  Xanthus  in  Asia  Minor; 
and  fig.  4  is  Gi aeco-Syrian,  from  the  sculptures  at 
Palmyra.  With  these  it  may  be  useful  to  com- 
pare the  principal  varieties  of  the  beard  among 
the  modern  orientals,  whose  tastes  in  this  matter 
■  re  in  general  much  less  fantastic  than  those  of 
their  predecessors.  In  the  following  cut  the  first 
figure  is  that  of  a  modern  Egyptian  (Copt),  and 
the  second  that  of  a  Persian,  exhibiting  a  remark- 
able contrast  between  the  amplitude  of  the  one 
beard  and  the  scantiness  of  the  odier.  The  other 
two  figures  we  offer  with  pleasure,  as  presenting, 
in  all  probability,  correct  resemblances  of  such 
•  boards  as  were  wo:::  by  the  ancient  Israelites. 
Fig.  3  is  that  of  an  Arab  sheikh,  and  tig.  4  that 
•fa  Syrian  Jew. 

The   ancient   Egyptians,  although   they  shavwl 


their  beards,  had  the  singular  custom  of  tying  a 
false  beard  upon  the  chin.  This  was  probably 
by  way  of  compromise  between  their  love  of 
cleanliness  and  their  desire  to  preserve  some  trace 
of  the  distinguishing  sign  of  manhood.  It  w.as 
made  of  plaited  hair,  and  had  a.  peculiar  form 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  persons  by  whom 
they  were  worn.  Private  individuals  had  a 
small  beard,  scarcely  two  inches  long;  that  of  a 
king  was  of  considerable  length,  and  square  at 
the  bottom  ;  and  the  figures  oi'  gods  w  ere  distin- 
guished by  its  turning  up  at  the  end  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egyptians,  iii.  362). 


Gods. 


1,  4,  0,  9,  10.   Kinfrs. 


7,  8.  Private  persons. 


BEASTS.     In  the  Bible,  this  word,  when  u*il| 
in   contradistinction   to   man  (P«.  xxxvi.  6),   <li 
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■i>fe>.  a  bnite  creature  generally;  when  in  confra- 
ilisl inct ion    to    creeping    thim;s     (Lev.    xi.    2-7; 

xwii.  2t>),  it  has  reference  to  four-footed  animals; 
and  when  to  wild  mammalia,  as  in  Gen.  i.  25,  it 
means  domesticated  cattle. 

Tziyim,  D"¥(Isa.  xiii.  21),  denotes  wild  beasts 
»f  the  upland  wilderness.  Oc/iim,  DTIX,  ren- 
dered *  doleful  creatures'  ana  '  marsh  animals,' 
may.  we  think  with  more  propriety,  he  considered 
>a  "  }K>isonous  and  offensive  reptiles.' 

Si-' trim.  lWJ/K*,  shaggy  ones,  is  a  general  term 
for  apes — not. satyrs, a  pagan  poetical  creation  unlit 
for  Scriptural  language  :  rt  includes  Saadim  as 
a  species,  and  □'OH,  Tannim,  monsters  of  the 
deep  and  of  the  wilderness  — boas,  serpents,  croco- 
diles, dolphins,  and  sharks. 

The  zoology  of  Scripture  may,  in  a  general 
•nut,  be  said  to  embrace  the  whole  range  of 
animated  nature  ;  but  after  the  first  brief  notice 
of  the  creation  of  animals  recorded  in  Genesis, 
it  is  limited  more  particularly  to  the  animals 
found  in  Egypt,  Arahia,  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
the  countries  eastward,  in  some  cases,  to  be- 
yond the  Euphrates.  It  comprehends  mam- 
malia, birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  invertebrate  ani- 
mals;  but  in  a  work  like  the  Bible,  written  for  a 
far  different  purpose,  we  might  naturally  expect 
that  only  a  small  part  of  these  would  be  found 
described,  and  that  generi  ;al  indications  would 
more  frequently  occur  than  specific  character- 
istics. As  the  intention  of  Scripture,  in  its  al- 
lusions to  animate  or'  inanimate  objects,  was  not 
scientific  description,  but  the  illustration  of  argu- 
ments and  precepts  by  images  drawn  from  objects 
familiar  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  zoology  or  botany  should 
be  treated  systematically,  or  in  terms  such  as 
modem  science  has  adopted  :  yet,  where  we  can 
now  fully  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  text, 
the  imagery  drawn  from  natural  history  is  always 
forcible,  correct,  and  effective,  even  where  it  treats 
the  subject  under  the  conditions  of  the  contem- 
porary popular  belief;  for,  had  the  inspired  writers 
entered  into  explanations  on  matters  of  science 
not  then  commonly  understood,  the  poetical  force 
of  the  imagery,  and  consequently  its  intended 
effect,  must  necessarily  have  been  greatly  dimi- 
nished ;  and,  where  system  is  appropriate,  we  find 
a  classified  general  distribution  of  the  creation, 
simple  indeed,  but  sufficiently  applicable  to  all 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  introduced.  It 
resembles  other  parts  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
earliest  nations,  in  which  the  physical  distribu- 
tion of  matter,  excepting  so  far  as  man  is  con- 
cerned, proceeds  by  triads.  Botany  is  treated 
tinder  the  heads  of  grass,  shrubs,  and  trees  : 
in  animated  nature,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
organized  in  the  watery  element,  we  have  first 
*1C  Sheretz,  '  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
lite,'  animalcula,  Crustacea,  insecta,  &c. ;  second, 
C-^n  Tanninim,  fishes  and  amphibia,  including 
the  huge  tenants  of  the  waters,  whether  they  also 
frequent  the  land  or  not,crocodiles,  python  serpents, 
ar.d  perhaps  even  those  whi  -,h  are  now  considered  as 
of  a  more  ancient  zoology  han  the  present  system, 
tiie  great  Saur  ions,  of  geology ;  and  third,  it  appears, 
birds,  Fl"iy  '  Oph,  'flying  creatines'  (Gen.  i.  20);' 
»nd  still  advancing  (cetaceans,  pinnatipeds,  whales 
and  seals  being  excluded),  we  have  quadrupeds, 
forming  three  other  d  visions  or  orders  :  1st,  cattle, 
nOi"G   Bcfiemuhi  t  nbracing  the  ruminant  her- 


bivora,  generally  gregarious  and  capable  of  du» 
mesticity  ;  2nd,  wild  heasts,  ITf!  Chayah,  car- 
nivora,  including  all  beasts  of  prey;  and  .'/id, 
reptiles,  &t2T\  Hemes,  minor  quadrupeds,  such 
as  creep  by  means  of  many  feet,  or  glide  along 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  serpents,  annelides,  &c. ; 
finally  we  have  man,  D*1X  Adam,  standing  alone 
in  intellectual  supremacy.  The  classification  o/ 
Moses,  as  it  may  be  drawn  from  Deuteronomy, 
appears  to  be  confined  to  Vertebrata  alone,  or 
animals  having  a  spine  and  ribs,  although  the 
fourth  class  might  include  others.  Taking  man  as 
one,  it  forms  five  classes — 1st,  Man;  2nd,  Beasts  ; 
3d,  Birds  ;  4th,  Reptiles  ;  5th,  Fishes.  It  is  the 
same  aj  that  in  Leviticus  xi.,  where  beasts  are 
further  distinguished  into  those  with  solid  hoofs, 
the  Solipedes  of  systematists,  and  those  with 
cloven  feet  (Bisulci),  or  Ruminantia.  But.  the 
passage  specially  refers  to  animals  that  might  be 
lawfully  eaten  because  they  were  clean,  and  to 
others  prohibited  because  they  were  declared  un- 
clean, although  some  of  them,  according  to  the 
common  belief  of  the  time,  might  ruminate;  for, 
it  may  be  repeated,  that  the  Scriptures  were  not 
intended  to  embrace  anatomical  disquisitions 
aiming  at  the  advancement  of  human  science, 
but  to  convey  moral  and  religious  truth,  without 
disturbing  the  received  opinions  of  the  time  on 
questions  having  little  or  no  relation  to  their 
main  object.  In  like  manner,  fishes  and  birds 
are  divided  into  clean  and  unclean ;  and,  taken 
altogether,  the  classification  now  described  forms 
an  excellent  series  of  distinctions,  which,  even  at 
the  present  day,  and  in  countries  far  distant  from 
the  scene  where  it  was  ordained,  still  remains 
applicable,  with  few  exceptions  ;  and  from  its 
intrinsic  propriety  will  remain  in  force,  notwith- 
standing our  present  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  opinions  of  the  East  and  of  Egypt  has 
rendered  many  of  the  earlier  comments  upon  it 
in  a  great  measuie  useless. 

The  Scriptures,  as  already  mentioned,  contain 
no  minute  details  on  natural  history,  and  no- 
tice only  a  small  proportion  of  the  animals  in- 
habiting the  regions  alluded  to.  Notwithstanding 
the  subsequent  progress  of  science,  the  observation 
of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is  still  in  a  great  measure 
true,  that,  '  of  a  few  animals  and  vegetables 
we  are  comparatively  certain,  but  of  the  great 
majority  we  know  almost  nothing.  Guessing 
and  conjecture  are  endless,  and  they  have  on  these 
subjects  been  already  sufficiently  employed. 
What  learning — deep,  solid,  extensive  Learning 
and  judgment  could  do,  has  already  been  done 
by  the  incomparable  Bochart  in  his  Ilierozuieun. 
The  learned  reader  may  consult  this  work,  and, 
while  he  gains  much  general  infoimation,  will 
have  to  regret  that  he  can  apply  so  little  of  it  to 
the  main  and  grand  question."  With  these  fact* 
before  him,  it  is  singular  that  the  learned  doctor 
did  not  suspect  the  incom|)etence  of  mere  philo- 
logists to  solve  questions  in  natural  history,  of 
which  the  true  principles  were  so  little  known  in 
the  time  of  Bochart,  and  which  still  remain  but 
little  investigated  by  Biblical  scholars;  for,  even 
now.  some  appear  to  believe  in  the  faculty  of  ru- 
mination '  in  a  variety  of  the  hare,'  although  such 
a  capability  would  remove  the  animal  from  the 
genus  and  even  fiom  the  order  of  Rodents,  and 
place  it  in  that  of  the  Ruminantia.  Nor  is  phy- 
sical science  sometimes  better  understood ;  fo»  we 
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find  a  recent  writer  objecting  to  needless  miracu- 
lous ii.tei  uosif ion  in  the  case of >t\ve  prophet  Jonah , 
by  supposing   that,  lie  was  swallowed  by  a  whale, 
because,  according  to  him,  whiles  do  not  exist 
in    the    Mediterranean,    and    have    not    swallow 
sufficiently   wide   to   admit   a  human   body  :    be 
therefore   contends    that    the  monster  must  have 
been  a  shaik  :  as   if  anything'  shoit.  of  a  miracle 
could    preserve  human   life    for    more   than    ten 
minutes   in  the   swallow  of  a  whale  or  shark,  no 
matter  which.      Yet  with   such  trilling  do   books 
on  a  subject  above   all   others    important,  some- 
times  abound,    being   written    by   men   who    are 
believed   competent   to   the    task,   merely  on   the 
ground  of  their  extensive  Biblical  learning.     But 
the  acts  and  laws  by  which   it   has  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  vindicate  his  own  incomprehensible 
power  ought  not  to  be  trilled  with  in  this  way  ;  a 
more    logical    spirit    is    demanded   for   such    in- 
quiries, and  he  who  undertakes   to  explain  His 
word  must   endeavour    to    comprehend    at    least 
the  general  laws  which   it  has  pleased  Omnipo- 
tence to  impress   upon  matter ;  laws  from  which 
He  never  departs,  but  on  rare  and  great  occa- 
sions, for  the  accomplishment  of  His  unfathom- 
able  purposes.       It   is    in    this    spirit    that   the 
questions  connected  with   zoological  science  are 
intended  to  be  viewed  in  this  work.    Care  will  be 
faken  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  Hebrew  and  cognate 
languages,  nor  to  overlook  the  possible  h>#uence 
of  Pelhevi    and   other  dialects   of   the  Sanscrit 
family,  which   even  in  Palestine  appear   to  have 
formed  an  element   in   the  tongues  of  the  popu- 
lation anterior  to  the   great    immigration   of  the 
people  of  Israel.     Notwithstanding  the  advance 
of  zoological    science    in    the   field    in   question, 
where     Niebuhi,     Forskal,    Hasselquist,    Bruce, 
Russell,  Hempiich,  rLiu-enberg,  Riippell,  Wilkin- 
son, and    others    illustrious    in    this  Held   of   in- 
quiry, have  toiled,  we  are  still  obliged  to  confess 
that  but   a   small    portion   of   the   local    zoology 
is  known,   and    that  only   a   certain   number  of 
animals   can    be    identified    with    complete  cer- 
tainty.    Others  can  never  attain  more  than  the 
consent  of  acquiescence,  because  in  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  sacred  writings  the  names  of  animals 
are  mostly  descriptive  of  characters  applicable  to 
several    species,  and   some    are    more   even    than 
generically  vague.     Resorting   to  the  roots  of  the 
language  often  increases  the  difficulty  ;  and  be- 
sides our   still    scanty    knowledge   of  the  present 
fauna  of  Western  Asia  and  Egypt,  it   is   only  by 
inference  that  we  can  conjectuie  what  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  species  during  the  course  of  ages. 
Anciently  the  lion,  ostrich,  and  wolf  were  undeni- 
ably abundant  in  these  countries;  while  the  hyaena, 
jackal,  domestic  horse,   bull  alt),  &c.  were  either 
unknown   or  are  not   indicated  with  sufficiently 
distinguishable   characters;  and  where  we  must 
rely  ujMin  an  epithet  or  quality  for  fixing  a  name, 
our  increased  information  supplies  us  with  two  or 
more  distinct  species  equally  entitled   to   the  de- 
nomination.    Thus,   for   instance,   we  might  refer 
to  the  four  or  five   species  of  smaller  Canidae, 
Times,  Jackals,  and   true   fbxes   at  present  found 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and   the  absence  of  the  real 
wolf,  such  as   he  is  so  beautifully  and    distinctly 
characterized    in    the    pambles    of  our   Saviour; 
while  the  hyaena,  only  known    in  classical  litera- 
ture by  the  absurdities  a.sv-ued  ro  it,  has  now  not. 
only  superseded   th-  real  wolf  m   Palestine  and 


Syria,  but  has  spiead  northward  into  Ni  ♦o.'ia,  and 
may  be  heard  sometimes  in  Constantinople  howl- 
ing on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  Another 
difficulty  arises  from  the  many  different  Hebrew 
names  given  to  one  species.  When  tins  occurs 
with  reference  to  the  lion,  so  obviously  impoitanr 
in  the  eyes  of  a  resident  population,  we  need  not 
wonder ;  but  the  case  is  different  as  regard?  the 
ostrich,  so  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  Was* 
tard  or  with  the  various  names  that  are. translated 
by  owl,  or  where  it.  is  mixed  with  the  epithets  ap- 
plied to  the  crane  and  stork.*  Whether  a  clear 
indication  of  an  otis  Can  be  derived  from  any  of 
the  texts  in  Scripture  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  ascertain  satisfactorily,  and  we  own  that  where 
scholars  have  had  no  doubts  of  their  own  inter- 
pretations, but  have  shown  the  laxity  of  others 
who  have  given  a  different  version  of  the  same 
text,  sometimes  widely  departing  from  the  other. 
it  is  with  no  small  hesitation  we  should  venture 
to  propose  our  own.  These  questions,  however, 
will  fall  to  be  discussed  under  separate  heads,  as 
do  those  also  which  refer  to  animals  now  extinct, 
or  which  are  differently  located  from  what  they 
were  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world. — C.  H.  S. 

BEDAN  (1*12).  In  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  we  read 
that  the  Lord  sent  as  deliverers  of  Israel — Jerub- 
baal,  Bedan,  Jephthah,  Samuel.  Three  of  these 
we  know  to  have  been  judges  of  Israel,  but.  we 
nowhere  find  Bedan  among  the  number.  The 
Targum  understands  it  of  Samson,  and  so  Jerome 
and  the  generality  of  interpreters  ;  but  this  inter- 
pretation goes  on  the  supposition  that  j"Q  should 
be  rendered  in  Dan,  i.  e.  one  in  Dan,  or  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  as  Samson  was.  In  this  sense, 
as  Kimchi  observes,  it  would  have  the  same  force 
as  Ben-Dan,  a  son  of  Dan,  a  Danite.  Such  an  in 
termixture  of  proper  names  and  appellatives,  how- 
ever, is  very  doubtful,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Bedan  is  mentioned  before  Jephthah,  whereas 
Samson  was  after  him.  The  Septuagint,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic  have  Barak,  which  many  think  the 
preferable  reading  (comp.  Heb.  xi.  32).  A  man 
of  the  name  of  Bedan  occurs,  however,  am<  i  f,ie 
posterity  of  Manasseh  (1  Chron.  vii.  17),  and 
Junius,  followed  by  some  others,  thinks  that  the 
judge  Jair  is  meant,  and  that  he  is  here  called 
Bedan  to  distinguish  him  from  the  more  ancient 
Jair,  the  son  of  Manasseh.  The  order  in  which 
the  judges  are  here  named  is  not.  at  variance  with 
this  view  (Niwn.  xxxii.  41  ;  Judg.  x.  3,  4);  but 
surely  if  Jair  had  been  really  intended,  he  miglit 
have  been  called  by  that  name  without  any  dangei 
of  his  being,  in  this  text  (where  he  is  called  a  de- 
liverer of  Israel,  and  placed  among  the  judges), 
confounded  with  the  more  ancient   Jair. 

BEDOLACH  (nV*13).  This  word  occur* 
but  twice  in  the  Scriptures  :  in  Gen.  ii.  12,  as  a 
product  of  the  land  of  Havilah  ;  and  Num.  xi.  7. 
where  the  manna  is  likened  to  it.  It  has  l>een 
much  disputed  among  critics,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  In  the  Sept.  it  is  considered  as  a  pre- 
cious  stone,   and    translated    (Gen.    ii.    12)    by 

*  Otis  Hobara,  Of  is  Arahica,  and  several  other 
species  are  birds  of  the  desert  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  and  occur  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
They  are  figured  on  monuments,  and  distin- 
guished from  the  young  ostrich  by  tlieir  quill* 
feathers  and  three-toed  feet. 
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fcj^ia*,  ami  vNum.xi.  7)  by  KpvaraWos ;  while 
Aquila,  Symmachm,  Theodotion,  and  the  Vul- 
gate render  it   bit  Ilium,  a  transparent  aromatic 

gum  from  .1  tie  growing  in  Arabia.  Of  tliis 
opinion  also  is  Joseph ua  (Antiq.  iii.  1.  0),  where 
he  describes  the  manna — '6/j.oiovTrj  ru>u  d.p(tijxa.Toou 
£5eAA?/,  /.  c.  similar  to  the  aromatic  bdellium 
Num.    xi.    7).     In    the     Syriac   version     it     is 

Jlaa.^Q;~2>   bndclio,   evidently   for  |aa\Q«-^ 

ikiulcho,  the  two  letters  r  and  d  being  so  similar 
— with  the  exception  of  the  dot,  which  stands  in 
Uie  r  over,  and  in  the  d  under — as  to  be  easily 
confounded  with  one  another  in  transcribing. 
We  find  the  same  translation  in  the  Samaritan 
and  Chaldee,  while  the  precious  stones  given  by 
the  Sept.  and  others  bear  with  them  a  different 

name,  n*?ip3D  or  n?1pQ. 

The  Jewish  Rabbins,  however,  followed  by  a  host 
of  their  Arabian  translators,  and  to  whom  Bochart 
(Ilicroz.  iii.  p.  593,  sq.),  and  Gesenius  (The- 
saur.  i.  181),  accede,  translate  bedolach  by  pearl, 

anil  consider  Ilavilah  (TO^TX)  as  the  part  of 
Arabia  near  Catipha  and  Bahrein  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  the  pearls  are  found. 

Those  who  regard  bedolach  as  some  kind  of 
precious  stone,  rest  their  argument  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  placed  (Gen.  ii.  12)  by  the  side  of  DHIi' 
shoham,  which  is  a  precious  stone,  and  occurs 
several  time*  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  they  are 
both  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  productions 
of  the  land  Havilah.  But  the  least  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  construction  must  satisfy  us  that,  if 
this  meaning  were  intended,   the  reading  ought 

to  be  Drwm  ratlin  pK  DG7,  and  not,  as  it 

actually  stands,  DH^H  pfctl  rhl2T\  Dt£  ex- 
pressly excluding  bedolach  from  the  mineral 
kingdom. 

Those  who  translate  bedolach  by  '  pearl'  refer 
to  the  later  Jewish  and  Arabian  expounders  of 
the  Bible,  whose  authority,  if  not  strengthened 
by  valid  arguments,  is  but  of  little  weight.  It 
is,  moreover,  more  than  probable  that  the  pearl 
was  as  yet  unknown  in  the  time  of  Moses,  or  he 
would  certainly  not  have  excluded  it  from  the 
costly  contributions  to  the  tabernacle,  the  priestly 
dresses,  or  even  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  while 
its  fellow  shoham,  though  of  less  value,  was  va- 
riously used  among  the  sacred  ornaments  (Exod. 
xxv.  7  ;  xxxv.  9,  27  ;  xxviii.  20 ;  xxxix.  13). 
Nor  do  we  iind  any  mention  of  pearl  in  the  times 
of  David  and  Solomon.  It  is  true  that  Luther 
translates  D^"0Q  (Prov.  iii.  lf> ;  viii.  11 ;  x.  25 ; 
xxxi.  10)  by  pearls,  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by 
Lament,  iv.  7,  where  it  is  indicated  as  having  a 
red  colour.  The  only  passage  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment where  the  pearl  really  occurs  under  its 
true   Arabic  name   is  in    Esth.   i.   6,   !T\  (dar), 

Arab.    %$  •  and  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  very 

frequently  mentioned  under  the  Greek  name 
fiapyap(rr}5. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  probable  that  the  Hebrew 
bedolach  is  the  aromatic  gum  bdellium,  which 
issues  from  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia,  Media,  and 
the  Indies.  Dioscorid'es  (i.  80)  informs  us  thai 
it  was  called  /j.d§eAnov  or  $oKx6v,  and  Pliny 
(xii.  19)  that  it  bore  the  names  of  brochon,  mala- 
cham,  and  maldacon.     The  frequent  interchange 


of  the  ju  C  md  the  /3  1  brings  the  form  very 
near  to  tlu.r  of  the  Hebrew  word  ;  nor  M  thf 
similarity  6f  name  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in 
the  case  of  natural  productions,  less  conclusive 
of  the  nature  of  the  article,  since  the  Greeks 
probably  retained  the  ancient  Oriental  names 
of  productions  coming  from  the  East.  Pliny's 
description  of  the  tree  fiom  which  the  bdellium 
is  taken  makes  .Ka-mpfer's  assertion  (Amo?n. 
Exot.  p.  6t>8  highly  probable,  that  it  is  the  sort 
of  palm-tree  (borassus  jfabellijbrmis,  Linn.  ci. 
6.  3,  Trigynia)  so  frequently  met  with  on  tire 
Persian  coast  and  in  Arabia  Felix.  The  term' 
bdellium,  however,  is  applied  to  two  gummy- 
resinous  substances.  One  of  them  is  the  Indian 
bdellium,  or  false '-"myrrh  (perhaps  the  bdellium 
of  the  Scriptures),  which  is  obtained  from  Amyrix 
(balsamodendron':)  Commip'koi*a.  Dr.  Roxburgh 
(Flor.  hid.  ii.  245)  says  thai  the  trunk  of  tlie 
tree  is  covered  with  a  light- col  Otned  pellicle,  as 
in  the  common  birch,  which  peels  off  frOm  time 
to  time,  exposing  to  View  a  smooth  green  coat, 
which  in  succession  supplies  other  similar  ex- 
foliation-. This  treedifiu-.es  a  grateful  hagrance, 
like  that  of  the  finest  myrrh,  to  a  considerable 
distance  around.  Dr.  Rovle  (lllu.sf.  p.  176)  was 
informed  that  this  species  yielded  bdellium ;  and 
in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  we  may  add 
that  many  of  the  specimens  of  this  bdellium  in 
the  British  Museum  have  a  yellow  pellicle  ad- 
hering to  them,  precisely  like  that  of  the  com- 
mon birch,  and  that  some  of  the  pieces  are  per- 
forated by  spiny  brunches— another  character 
serving  to  recognise  the  origin  of  the  bdellium. 
Indian  bdellium  has  considerable  resemblance  to 
myrrh.  Many  of  the  pieces  have  hairs  adhering 
to  them. 

Tiie  other  kind  of  bdellium  is  called  African 
bdellium,  and  is  obtained  from  Heudolotia  Afn- 
cana  (Richard  and  Guillemin.  Fl.  dc  Senei/am- 
bie).  Ii  is  a  natural  production  of  .Senegal. 
and  is  called  by  the  natives,  who  make  tooth- 
picks of  its  spines,  niottotit.  It  consists  of 
rounded  or  oval  tears,  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  diameter,  of  a  dull  and  waxy  fracture,  which, 
in  the  course  of  time,  become  opaque,  and  are 
covered  externally  by  a  white  or  yellowish  dust. 
It  has  a  feeble  but  peculiar  odour,  and  a  bitter 
taste.  Pellitier  (Ann.  de  Chini.  Ixxx.  p.  39; 
found  it  to  consist  of  resin  59*0;  soluble  (pun, 
9*2;  bassorin,  30*6;  volatile  oil  and  loss,  1-2. 
Resin  of  bdellium  (African  bdellium  V)  consists, 
according  to  Johnstone,  of  carb.  40,  hydr.  31, 
oxyg.  5.— E.  M. 

BEDS.  The  manner  of  sleeping  in  warm 
Eastern  climates  is  necessarily  very  different 
from  that  which  is  followed  in  our  colder  regions. 
The  present  usages  appear  to  be  the  same  as 
those  of  the  ancient  Jews,  and  sufficiently  explain 
the  passages  of  Scripture  which  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject. Beds  of  feathers  are  altogether  unknown, 
and  the  Orientals  generally  lie  exceedingly  hard. 
Poor  people  who  have  no  certain  home,  or  when 
on  a  journey,  or  employed  at  a  distance  from  their 
dwellings,  sleep  on  mats,  or  wrapped  in  their 
outer  garment,  which  from  its  importance  in  ttiis 
respect  was  forbidden  to  be  retained  in  pledge 
over  night  (D'Arvieux,  iii.  257:  Gen.  ix  21, 
23;  Exod.  xxii:  27;  Dent,  xxiii.  13).  Under 
peculiar  circumstances  a  stone  covered  with  some 
folded  cloth   or   piece  of  dress  is  often   used  fur 
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a  pillow  (Gen.  xxviii.  11).  The  more  wealthy 
class's  sleep  on  mattresses  stuffed  with  wool  or 
cotton,  which  are  often  u<»  other  than  a  quilt 
thickly  padded,  and  are  used  either  singly  or  one 
or  more  placed  upon  each  other.  A  similar  quilt 
finer  materials  forms  the  coverlet  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  a  thin  hlai  ket  suffices;  but  some- 
times the  convenient  outer  garment  is  used  for 
the  latter  purpose,  and  was  so  among  the  Jews,  as 
we  learn  from  1  Sam.  xix.  3,  where  Michal  covers 
with  a  1i"2,  cloak  or  mantle  (corresponding  to  the 
modem  abba  or  hyk\  the  image  which  was  to  repre- 
sent her  husband  sleeping.  The  difference  of  use 
here  is,  that  the  poor  w rap  themselves  up  in  it,  arid 
it  forms  their  whole  bed  ;  whereas  the  rich  employ 
it  as  a  covering  only.  A  pillow  is  placed  upon 
tiie  mattress,  and  over  both,  in  good  houses,  is  laid 
a  sheet.  The  bolsters  are  more  valuable  than  the 
math-esses,  both  in  respect  of  their  coverings  and 
material  :  they  are  usually  stuffed  with  cotton  or 
other  soft  substance  (Ezek.  19;  xviii.  21);  but 
instead  of  these,  skins  of  goats  or  sheep  ap- 
pear to  have  been  formerly  used  by  the  poorer 
classes  and  in  the  hardier  ages.  These  skins 
were  probably  sewed  up  in  the  natural  shape,  like 
water-skins,  and  stuffed  with  chaff  or  wool  (1  Sam. 
xix.  13).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Israelites  were 
acquainted  with  those  wooden  crescent-shaped 
bolsters  of  wood,  which  were  common  in  ancient 
Egypt  (see  one  in  the  cut  of  a  couch  below)  ; 
the  comfort,  in  the  use  of  which  is  not  very  ap- 
parent, till  one  tries  the  experiment  and  realizes 
the  complete  repose  which  is  obtained  by  resting 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  base  of  the  skull  upon 
some  similar  contrivance. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  couches  of  the 
Jews  for  repose  and  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  called 
HDD  mittah  (Gen.  xlvii.  31;  1  Sam.  xix.  13; 
2  Sam.  iv.  7;  2  Kings  i.  4),  3D  CD  mishcab 
£Exod.  xxi.  18;  2  Sam.  xiii.  5;  Cant.  iii.  1).  or 
C1JJ  *eres  (Job  vii.  13;  Cant.  i.  10,  properly 
'  hedstead,"  cornp.  Deut.  iii.  1 1),  were  actually  bed- 
si  eads  of  dilVeient  sorts,  or  simply  the  standing  and 
lived  divans  such  as  those  on  which  the  Western 
Asiatics  commonly  make  their  beds  at.  night.  It 
has  been  usually  thought  that  the  choice  must 
He  between  these  alternatives,  because  it  has  not 
been  understood  that  in  the  East  there  is,  in  fact, 
a.  variety  of  arrangement  in  this  matter ;  but  we 
feel  satisfied  that  the  different  Hebrew  words 
answer  to  and  describe  similarly  different  arrange- 
ments, although  we  may  be  unable  now  to  assign 
to  the  several  words  their  distinctive  applications 
t    r<>  still  subsisting  things* 

The  divan,  or  dais,  is  a  slightly  elevated  plat- 
form at  the  upper  end  and  often  along  the  sides 
<»f  the  room.  On  this  are  laid  the  mattresses  on 
which  the  Western  Asiatics  sit  cross-legged  in  the 
Uay-time,  with  large  cushions  against  the  wali  to 
support  the  back.  At  night  the  light  bedding  is 
usually  laid  out  upon  this  divan,  and  thus  beds 
for  many  persons  are  easily  formed.  The  bed- 
ding is  removed  in  the  morning,  and  deposited  in 
recesses  in  the  room,  made  for  the  purpose.  This 
is  a  sort  of  general  sleeping-room  for  the  males 
o»  1  he  family  and  lor  guests,  none  but  the  master 
having  access  to  the  inner  parts  of  the  house, 

where  alone  there  are  proper  and  distinct  bed- 
chambers. In  these  the  bedding  is  either  laid  on 
the  carp-.ited  floor,  or  placed  on  a  low  frame  or 
bedstead       This  difference  Let  ween  the    public 


and  private  sleeping-room,  which  the  arrange 
ment  of  an  Eastern  household  renders  necessary 
seems  to  explain  the  difficulties  winch  have  per- 
plexed readers  of  travels,  who,  finding  mention 
only  of  the  more  public  dormitory,  the  ditan, 
have  been  led  to  conclude  that  there  was  no  other 
or  different  one. 

The   most   common    bedstead    in    Egypt    and 
Arabia   is  of  this  shape,  framed  rudely  of  palm- 


sticks.  It  was  used  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  is 
figured  in  the  mural  paintings.  In.  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Persia,  where  the  palm-tree  is  not  com- 
mon, and  where  timber  is  more  plentiful,  a  bed- 
frame  of  similar  shape  is  made  of  buaids.  This 
kind  of  bedstead  is  also  used  ujion  the  house-tops 
during  the  season  in  which  people  sleep  there. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  Og's  bedstead  was  of 
this  description  (Deut.  iii.  11).  In  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  the  pah  ee  was  more  common 
in  Palestine  than  at  present,  and  the  bedsteads  in 
ordinary  use  were  probably  formed  of  palm-sticks. 
They  would  therefore  be  incapable  of  sustaining 
any  undue  weight  without  being  disjointed  and 
bent  awry  ;  and  this  would  dictate  the  necessity 
of  making  that  destined  to  sustain  tiie  vast 
bulk  o\'  Og,  rather  of  rods  of  iron  than  of  the 
mid-ribs  of  the  palm-fronds.  These  bedsteads  are 
also  of  a  length  seldom  more  than  a  few  inches 
beyond  the  average  human  stature  (commonly 
fi  feet  3  inches)  ;  and  hence  tiie  propriety  with 
which  the  length  of  Og's  bedstead  is  stated,  to 
convey  an  idea  of  his  stature — a  fact  which  has 
perplexed  those  who  supposed  there  was  no  other 
bedstead  than  the  divan,  seeing  ti  at  the  length  of 
the  divan  las  no  determinate  reference  to  the  sta- 
ture of  the  pei  sons  reposing  on  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  bedstead? 
weie  all  of  this  sort.  Theie  are  traces  of  a  kind  of 
portable  couch  (1  Sam.  xix  15  ,  which  appears 
to  have  served  as  a  sofa  for  sitting  on  in  the  day- 
time (I  Sam.  xxviii.  3;  Ezek.  xxiii.  41  ;  Amos 
vi.  4)  ;  and  there  is  now  the  less  reason  to  doubt 
that  tiie  ancient  Hebrews  enjoyed  this  conve- 
nience, as  we  find  such  couches  in  use  among 
tiie  neighbouring  nations,  and  figured  on  their 
monuments.      The   subjoined    example    is   from 


ancient  Egypt.  The  elegance  of  shape  in  n.u 
and  other  specimens,  shows  the  'perfection  to  whirr 
ihe  manufacture  of  diese^uiicles  had  been  brought 
among  that  j>eople     Pers  >ns  au  represented  sitting 
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on  such  .;ofas  in  the  day-time ;  and  that  they  were 

u*ed  by  single  persons  for  sleeping  <>n  at  night, 

i*  shown  bv  the  wooden  pillow  placed  (hereon,  as 
well  ,i>  by  the  St«ps  lor  accent  that  occur  beside 
some  of  the  specimens  as  the  present )  which  staiul 
higher  that)  the  others.  Such  couches  were  ca- 
p .d'le  of  receiving  those  ornaments  of  ivory  w'hieh 
are  mentioned  in  Amos  vi.  4  ;  which  of  itself 
•hows  that  the  Hebrews  had  something  of  the  kind, 
forming  an  ornamental  article  of  furniture. 

The  next  cut  shows  another  variety  of  couch- 
bed,  from  the  sculptures  discovered  by  Mr.  Fel- 
lows in  Asia  Minor. 


A  bed  with  a  tester  is  mentioned  in  Judith  xvi. 
23,  which,  in  connection  with  other  indications, 
and  the  frequent  mention  of  rich  tapestries  hung 
upon  and  about  a  bed  lor  luxuriousness  and  or- 
nament, proves  that  such  beds  (represented  in  the 
annexed  cut)  as  are  still  used  by  royal  and  dis- 
tinguished personages  were  not  unknown  under 
the  Hebrew  monarchy  (comp.  Esth.  i.  6:  Prow 
\  ii.  18,  seq. ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  41y. 


It  is  evident  that  the  ancient  .lews,  like  the 
modem  inhabitants  of  their  land,  seldom  or  never 
changed  their  dress  on  going  to  bed.  Most  people 
only  divest  themselves  of  their  outer  garment,  and 
loosen  the  ligatures  of  the  waist,  excepting  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  summer,  when  they  sleep 
almost  entirely  unclad. 

BEE  (occurs  in  Deut.  i.  41;  Judg.  xiv.  8; 
Ps.  cxviii.  2;  Isa.  vii.  18).  This  insect  belongs 
to  the  family  apidce,  order  hymenoptera,  species 
apis  mellifica,  commonly  called  the  honey-l>ee, 
U cause  this  species  has  often  yielded  honey  to 


man.  The  bee  is  on?  of  the  most  generally 
dill  used  creatures  on  the  globe,  being  found  in 
every  region.  Its  instincts,  its  industry,  and  the 
valuable  product  of  its  labours,  have  obtained 
for  it  universal  attention  from  the  remotest  times. 
No  nation  uj>on  earth  has  had  so  many  histo- 
rians as  this  insect.  The  naturalist,  agricul- 
turist, and  politician  have  been  led  by' a  regard 
to  science  or  interest  to  study  its  habits.  Cicero 
and  Pliny  refer  to  one  philosopher  (Aristomachus) 
who  devoted  sixty  years  to  it  ;  and  another 
(Philiscus)  is  said  to  have  retired  to  the  desert  to 
pursue  his  inquiries,  and  to  have  obtained,  in 
consequence,  the  name  of  Agrius. 

A  prodigious  number  of  books  have  been 
written,  periodical  publications  have  appeared, 
and  even  learned  societies  have  been  founded  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  bee  and 
increase  its  usefulness  to  man.  Poets  ami  mo- 
ralists of  every  age  have  derived  from  it  some  of 
their  most  beautiful   and  striking  illustrations. 

The  following  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  facta 
ascertained  by  Swammerdam,  Maraldi,  Reaumur, 
Schirach.  Bonnet,  and  Huber.  Its  anatomy  and 
physiology,  comprehending  the  antennae,  or  tactors, 
by  which  it  exercises  at  least  all  the  human 
senses,  if  not  more; — 

'  Her  glanceful  eye 
Set  with  ten  thousand  lenses,' 
and  studded  with  hairs  to  ward  olf  the  pollen,  or 
dust  of  (lowers,  and  the  three  additional  eyes 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  giving  a  defensive  vision 
upwards  from  the  cups  of  flowers;  the  double 
stomach,  the  upper  pei forming  the  ollice  of  the 
crop  in  birds,  and  regurgitating  the  honey,  and 
the  lower  secreting  the  wax  into  various  sacklets  ; 
the  baskets  on  the  thighs  for  carrying  the  pollen  ; 
the  hooked  feet;  the  union  of  chemical  and  me- 
chanical perfection  in  the  sting:  its  organs  of  pro- 
gressive motion  ;  its  immense  muscular  strength  : — 
the  different  sorts  of  bees  inhabiting  a  hive,  and 
composing  the  most  perfect  form  of  insect  so- 
ciety, from  the  stately  venerated  queen-regnant, 
the  mother  of  the  whole  population  and  their 
leader  in  migrations,  down  to  the  drone,  each 
distinguished  by  its  peculiar  form  and  occupa- 
tions : — the  rapidity  of  their  multiplication;  the 
various  transitions  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  in- 
sect ;  the  amazing  deviations  from  the  usual 
laws  of  the  animal  economy  ;*  the  means  by 
which  the  loss  of  a  queen  is  repaired,  amounting 
to  the  literal  creation  of  another  ;  their  architec- 
ture (taught  by  the  great  geometrician,  who 
'made  all  things  by  number,  weight,  and  mea- 
sure ')  upon  the  principles  of  the  most  retined 
geometrical  problem  ;  their  streets,  magazines, 
royal  apartments,  houses  for  the  citizens ;  their 
care  cf  the  young,  consultations  and  precautions 
in  sending  forth  a  new  colony;  their  military 
prowess,  fortifications,  and  discipline  ;  their  at- 
tachment to  the  hive  and  the  common  interest,  yet 
patience  under  private  wrongs ;  the  subdivision 
of  labour,  by  which  thousands  of  individuals 
co-operate  without  confusion  in  the  construction 
of  magnificent  public  works;  the  uses  they  serve, 
as  the  promoting  of  the  fructification  of  flowers  ; 
the  amazing  number  and  precision  of  their  in~ 
stincts,  and  the  capability  of  modifying  tliese 
by  circumstances,  so  far  as  to  raise  a  doubt 
whether  they  be  not  endowed  with  a  portion  at 
least  of  intelligence  ivsonbling  mat  of  m;ui. 
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In  proceeding  to  notice  the  principal  passages 
of  Scripture  in  which  the  bee  is  mentioned,  we 
first  pause  at  Debt.  i.  44,  where  Moses  alludes  to 
the  irresistible  vengeance  with  which  bees  pursue 
their  enemies  :  '  The  Amorites  came  out  against 
you  anil  chased  you  as  bees  do,  and  destroyed 
you  in  Seir  unto  Hormah.'  The  jiowerlessness 
of  man  under  the  united  attacks  of  these  insects 
is  well  attested.  Pliny  relates  that  bees  were  so 
trout)! esome  in  some  parts  of  Crete,  that  the  in- 
habitants were  compelled  to  forsake  their  homes; 
and  Lilian  records  that  some  places  in  Scythia 
were  formerly  inaccessible  on  account  of  the 
swarms  of  bees  with  which  they  were  infested. 
Mr.  Paik  {Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  37)  relates  that 
at  Doofroo,  some  of  the  people  being  in  search 
of  honey,  unfortunately  disturbed  a  swarm  of 
bees,  which  came  out  in  great  numbers,  attacked 
both  men  and  beasts,  obliged  them  to  Hy  in  all 
directions,  so  that  he  feared  an  end  had  been 
put  to  his  journey,  and  that  one  ass  died  the  same 
night,  and  another  the  next  morning.  Even  in 
this  country  the  stings  of  two  exasperated  hives 
have  been  known  to  kill  a  horse  in  a  few  mi 
nutes. 

The  reference  to  the  bee  contained  in  Judg. 
xiv.  8,  has  attracted  the  notice  of  most  readers. 
It  is  related  in  the  5th  and  6th  verses  that  Sam- 
son, aided  by  supernatural  strength,  rent  a  young 
lion,  that  warred  against  him,  as  he  would  have 
rent  a  kid,  and  that  '  after  a  time,''  as  he  returned 
to  take  his  tcife,  he  turned  aside  to  see  the  carcass 
of  the  lion,  *  and,  behold,  there  was  a  swarm  of 
bees  and  honey  in  the  carcass  of  the  lion.'  It  has 
been  hastily  concluded  that  this  narrative  favours 
the  mistaken  notion  of  the  ancients,  possibly 
derived  from  misunderstanding  this  very  account, 
that  bees  might  be  engendered  in  the  dead  bodies 
Of  animals  (Virgil,  Geurg.  iv.) ;  and  ancient 
authors  are  quoted  to  testify  to  the  aversion  of 
bees  to  llesh,  unpleasant  smells,  and  filthy  places. 
But  it  may  readily  be  perceived  that  it  is  not 
•aid  that  the  bees  were  bred  in  the  body  of  the 
lion.  Again,  the  frequently  recurring  phrase, 
1  after  a  time,'  literally  '  alter  days,"  introduced 
into  the  text,  proves  that  at  least  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  for  all  the  flesh  of  the  animal 
to  have  been  removed  by  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey,  ants,  &c.  The  Syriac  version  translates 
*  the  bony  carcass.'  The  learned  Bochart  remarks 
that  the  Hebrew  phrase  sometimes  signifies  a 
iohole  year,  and  in  this  passage  it.  would  seem 
likely  to  have  this  meaning,  because  such  was 
the  length  of  time  which 'usually  elapsed  between 
espousal  and  marriage  (see  ver.  7).  He  refers  to 
Gen.  iv.  3 ;  xxiv.  55  •,  Lev.  xxv.  29,  30  ;  Judg.  xi. 
4  ;  comp.  with  ver.  40  ;  1  Sam.  i.  3;  c  mp.  with 
vers.  7,  20;  and  1  Sam.  ii.  19;  and  1  Sam.  xxvii. 
7.  The  circumstance  that  '  honey'  was  found  in 
the  carcass  as  well  as  bees,  shows  that  sufficient 
time  had  elaiwed  since  their  possession  of  it,  for 
all  the  flesh  to  be  removed.  Nor  is  such  an  abode 
for  bees,  probably  in  the  skull  or  thorax,  move 
Unsuitable  than  a  hollow  in  a  rock,  or  in  a  tree, 
or  in  the  ground,  in  which  we  know  they  often 
reside,  or  those  clay  nests  which  they  build  for 
themselves  in  Brazil.  Nor  is  the  fact  without 
parallel.  Herodotus  (v.  1 14)  relates  lhat  a  swarm 
of  bees  took  up  their  abode  in  the  skidl  of  one 
Silius,  an  ancient  invader  of  Cyprus,  which  they 
filled  with  honeycombs,  after  the  inhabitants  hail 


suspended  it  over  the  gate  of  their  city.  A  sundae 
story  is  tCid  by  Aldrovandus  (I)e  Insectis,  lilt,  i 
p.   110)   of  some  bees  that    inhabited  and   built 
their  combs  in  a  human  skeleton  in  a  tomb  in  a 
church  at  Verona. 

The  phrase  in  Ps.  cxviii.  12,  '  They  com- 
passed me  about  like  bees,*  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  those  who  know  the  manner  in  which  bees 
attack  the  object  of  their  fury. 

The  only  remaining  passage  has  been  strangely 
misunderstood  (Isa.  vii.  18)-:  *  The  Lord  shall 
hiss  for  the  11  y  that  is  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  river  of  Egypt,  and  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the 
land  of  Assyria.'  Here  the  Hy  and  the  bee  are 
no  doubt  personifications  of  those  inveterate 
enemies  of  Israel,  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians, 
whom  the  Lord  threatened  to  excite  against  his 
disobedient  people.  But  the  hissing  for  them  ha* 
been  interpreted,  even  by  modern  writers  of 
eminence,  as  involving  'an  allusion  to  the  prac- 
tice of  calling  out  the  bees  from  their  hives,  by 
a  hissing  or  whistling  sound,  to  their  labour  in  tht 
fields,  and  summoning  them  to  return  when  the 
heavens  begin  to  lower,  or  the  shadows  of  evening 
to  fall '  (Dr  Harris's  Natural  History  of  the 
Bible,  London,  1825).  No  one  has  offered  any 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  custom,  and  tlie 
idea  will  itself  seem  sufficiently  strange  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  tiie  habits  of  bees. 

The  true  reference  is,  no  doubt,  to  the  custom 
of  the  people  of  the  East,  and  even  of  many  parts 
of  Europe,  of  calling  the  attention  of  any  one  in 
the  street,  &c.  by  a  significant  hiss  or  rather  histf 
as  Bishop  Lowth  translates  the  word  both  here 
and  m  Isa.  v.  26,  but  which  is  generally  done  in 
this  country  by  a  short  significant  hem!  or  other 
exclamation.  Hissing,  or  rather  [listing,  is  in  use 
among  us  for  setting  a  dog  on  any  object.  Henct 
the  sense  of  the  threatening  is,  1  will  direct  the 
hostile  attention  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians 
against  you.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the 
Septuagint  version  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  bee, 
immediately  after  that  of  the  ant  (Prov.  vi.  R), 
which  may  be  thus  rendered — '  Or  go  to  the  bee. 
and  learn  how  industrious  she  is,  and  what  a 
magnificent  work  she  produces;  whose  labours 
kings  and  common  people  use  for  their  health. 
And  she  is  desired  and  praised  by  all.  And 
though  weak  in  strength,  yet  prizing  wisdom,  she 
prevails.'  This  passage  is  not  now  found  in  any 
Hebrew  copy,  and  Jerome  informs  us  that  it  was 
wanting  in  his  time.  Neither  is  it  contained  in 
any  other  version  except  the  Arabic.  It.  is  never- 
theless quoted  by  many  ancient  writers,  as  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  lit),  i. ;  Origen.  in  Num.  Horn.  27. 
and  in  Isai.  Horn.  2;  Basil,  llexanicron,  Horn. 
8;  Ambrose,  v.  21  ;  Jerome,  in  Ezek.  iii.;  Tlieo- 
doret,  Do  Procidentia,  Orat.  5 ;  Antiochus,  Abbas 
Sabbse,  Horn.  36;  and  Jul  in  Damascenus,  ii.  S9. 
It  would  seem  probable  that  it  was  in  the  copy 
used  by  the  Greek  translators.  The  ant  and 
the  bee  are  mentioned  together  by  many  writers, 
because  of  their  similar  habits  of  industry  and 
economv. — J.  F.  1). 

BEEF.     [Food.] 

BEELZEBUL  (BeeAC^oi'A)  is  the  name  as- 
signed (Matt.  xii.  24)  to  the  prince  of  th« 
ihemons.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reading 
Beelzebul  is  the  one  wince  has  I  lie  support  ol 
almost  every  critical  authority;  and  the  Beel- 
zebub of  the  Veshiio  (if  indeed  it  is  not  a  corrop 
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tion,  as  Michael  8  thinks\  and  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
of  some  modern  versions,  lias  probably  been  ac- 
commodated to  4ie  name  of  the  Philistine  god 
Baatxebub.  Some  of  those  who  consider  t lie  latter 
to  have  been  a  reverential  tide  for  that  god,  be- 
lieve (hat  Bee! zebu]  is  a  wilful  corruption  of  it, 
in  order  to  make  it  contemptible.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  Jews  are  very  fond  of  tinning  words  into 
ridicule,  by  such  changes  of  letters  as  will  con- 
vert them  biro  words  of  contemptible  significa- 
tion. Of  this  usage  Light  foot  gives  many  in- 
stances (  llor.  Ilebr.  ad  Mattli.  /.  v.).  Beelzebul, 
then  {Be  el  being  the  Aramaic  pronunciation  for 
Ba'ai),  is  considered  to  mean  dotninus  stercoris. 
In  the  Hebrew  language  of  the  Old  Test.,  however, 

all  the  derivations  of  the  root  7HT  occur  solely 
in  the  sense  of  dwelling  ;  and  it  is  only  the 
later  language  of '  the  Talmud  which  has  the 
sense  of  stercorare.  The  very  form  zebul  is  not, 
indeed,  found  in  that  later  idiom.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  word  is  only  a  contemptuous  perversion  of 
zebub,  fly,  some  licence  of  formation  would  be 
easily  excused.  It  is  evident  from  numerous 
passages  in  the  Talmud,  cited  by  Light foAt,  that 

many  derivatives  of  73T  are  used,  as  terms  of  the 
utmost  disgust,  to  denote  idolatry.  It  also  appears 
that  zabbel,  stercorare,  is  at  the  same  time  a  per- 
version of  zabach,  to  sacrifice,  and,  as  such,  is 
used,  with  the  same  construction  as  the  latter,  to 
mean  sacrificing  to  idols.  From  these  combina- 
tions, it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  name  Beel- 
zebub might  have  been  formed,  and  how,  as 
meaning  dominus  stercoris,  it  might  be  considered 
an  appropriate  name  of  the  archdamxon  of  idola- 
try. 

Some  scholars,  however,  still  adhere  to  the 
ancient  Hebrew  sense  of  dxoelling.  Among  these, 
J.  D.  Michaelis  (Suppl.  ad  Lex,  p.  205),  proposes 
an  astrological  interpretation  of  the  name :  zebul, 
according  to  him,  means  house,  in  that  sense  in 
which  the  heavens  are  divided  into  twelve  man- 
sions, in  every  one  of  which  some  planet  presides, 
called  the  lord  of  the  house.  As  the  planets 
also  were  objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  he  con- 
ceives lord  of  the  house  to  have  become  a  fitting 
name  for  the  author  of  idolatry.  This  view, 
however  untenable  otherwise,  produces  a  striking 
antithesis  when  seen  in  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  passage:  '  If  they  have  called  the  master  of 
the  house  Beelzebul,   &c.  (Matt.  x.  25). 

If  the  reading  Beelzebub  were  retained,  it 
might,  according  to  the  proposal  of  Storr  and 
Doderlein,  receive  some  support  from  the  Syriac 
Beeldebobo,  lord  of  hatred,  of  enmity  (which  is 
*ften  used  for  enemy )=8idj$o\os.  Michaelis  (in 
his  Lex.  Syr.)  questions  whether  debobo  by  itself 
means  enmity;  although  he  admits  that  the 
compound  Beeldebobo  means  enemy.  His  doubt 
may,  however,  be  removed  ;  for,  although  debobo 
does  not  occur  in  that  sense  by  itself,  in  Aramaic, 
yet  it  does  in  the  Samaritan  Version  (e.  g.  Gen. 
iii.  15),  and  dabub  means  slanderer,  in  Arabic. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  amidst  all  the  daemono- 
logy  of  the  Talmud  and  Rabbinical  writers,  this 
name  should  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  New 
Testament. — J.  N. 

BEER  (T#5,  a  well;  Sept.  Boi^p).  a  local 
proper  name,  denoting,  whether  by  itself  or  in 
composition,  the  presence  of  a  well  of  water. 
There  were  two  places   so    called. — 1.  A  place 


in  the  land  of  Moab,  which  was  one  of  the  ei  - 
campincnts  if  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  1G). — 
2.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  Scripture  (Judg.  ix.  21),  as  the 
place  to  which  Jotham  (led.  Eusebius  (Ono?nast. 
s.v.  Bqpd,  Bera)  places  Beer  eight  R.  miles  north 
of  Eieutheropolis ;  but  this  is  probably  an  error* 
as  he  also  states  that  it  becomes  visible  at  the 
8eventlt  R.  mile  on  the  road  from  Nicopolis  to 
Jerusalem,  which  cannot  be  true  of  a  town  situ- 
ated as  he  indicates;  but  is  true  of  a  place  still 
bearing  the  corresponding  name  of  el-Bireh,  which, 
since  Maundrell's  time,  has  been  identified  with 
Beer  (Journey,  March  25).  Eusebius  probably 
wrote  '  Eieutheropolis'  instead  of  'Jerusalem;' 
for  the  place  in  question  is  nearly  at  the  ex- 
pressed distance,  northward,  from  the  lattet 
city.  Bireh  is  mentioned,  under  the  name  of 
Bira,  by  Brocard  (c.  vii.  p.  178),  in  whose  time 
it  was  held  by  the  Templars.  By  the  Crusaders 
and  the  later  ecclesiastics  it  was  erroneously  con- 
founded with  the  ancient  Michmash.  Bireh  is 
situated  on  the  ridge,  running  from  east  to  west, 
which  bounds  the  northern  prospect,  as  beheld  from 
Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity,  and  may  be  seen  from 
a  great  distance  north  and  south.  It  is  now  a 
large  village,  with  a  population  of  7U0  Moslems 
The  houses  are  low,  and  many  of  them  half  under- 
ground. Many  large  stones  and  various  sub- 
structions evince  the  antiquity  of  the  site  ;  and 
there  are  remains  of  a  fine  old  church  of  the  tiin- 
of  the  Crusades  (Robinson,  ii.  131  ;  Reland,  Pa* 
Icestina,   p.  617;    Richter,    Wallfahrten,  p.  54;. 

BEEROTH  (JYn^),  the  plural  of  Beer,  and 
by  many  taken  for  the  same  place.  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  that,  if  they  were  different  (but  he  believes 
them  the  same),  the  Bireh  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  represents  Beeroth  rather  than  Beer. 
Beeroth  is  mentioned  as  a  city  of  the  Gibeonites 
(Josh.  ix.  17),  and  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (2  Sam.  iv.  2;  Ezra  ii.  25).  Eusebius 
distinguishes  it  from  Beer  ( Onomast.  s.  v.  BrjpwO, 
Beeroth),  and  assigns  it  a  position  coincident  with 
that  now  occupied  by  Bireh,  i.  e.  seven  R.  miles 
(in  fact  rather  more)  north  of  Jerusalem. 

BEERSHEBA  (J?2K>  1#3,  well  of  the  oath  ; 
Sept.  B?7pcra/8ee),  a  place  in  the  southernmost 
part  of  Canaan,  celebrated  for  the  sojourn  of  the 
patriarchs.  It  took  its  name  from  the  ivtll  which 
was  dug  there  by  Abraham,  and  the  oath  which 
confirmed  his  treaty  with  Abimelech  (Gen.  xxi. 31  j. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  station  of  that 
patriarch,  and  here  he  planted  one  of  those  '  groves' 
which  formed  the  temples  of  those  remote  times 
(Gen.  xxi.  33).  A  town  of  some  consequence 
afterwards  arose  on  the  spot,  and  retained  the 
same  name.  It  was  first  assigned  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  28),  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2),  but  was  still 
popularly  ascribed  to  Judah  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7  '. 
As  it  was  the  southernmost  city  of  the  land,  its 
name  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  being  proverbially 
used  in  describing  the  extent  of  I  he  country,  in  the 
phrase  '  from  Dan  (in  the  north)  to  Beersheba' 
(in  the  south),  and  reversely,  'from  Beersheba 
unto  Dan*  (Judg.  xx.  1;  2  Sam.  xvii.  11; 
1  Chron.  xxi.  2;  2  Chron.  \xx.  5).  When  the 
land  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  the  extent 
of  that  of  Judah  was  in  like  manner  described 
by  the  phrase  '  from  Beersheba  to  Mount  Ephraina1 


ais 
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(iChron.xix.  I).  It  was  at  Beersheba  that  Samuel 
established  his  sons  as  judges  lor  the  southern- 
most districts  ( I  Sara.  viii.  2)  :  it  was  from  thence 
that  Elijah  wandered  out  into  the  southern  desert 
I  1  Kings  xix.  3)  :  here  was  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  idolatrous  worship  in  the  time  of  Uzziah 
.(Amos  v.  5;  viii.  14);  and  to  this  place,  among 
others,  the  Jews  returned  after  the  Captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  27.  30).  This  is  the  last  time  its  name  occurs 
in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  New  Testament, 
it  is  not  once  mentioned ;  nor  is  it  referred  to,  as 
then  existing,  by  any  writer  earlier  than  Eusehius 
and  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  describe 
it  us  a  large  village  (Euseb.  kwjjlt)  fieyiarri ;  Je- 
rome, vicus  (jrandis),  and  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
garrison.  In  the  centuries  before  and  after  the 
Moslem  conquest  it  is  mentioned  among  the  epis- 
copal cities  of  Palestine  (Reland,  Paleest.  i.  3.3)  ; 
but  none  of  its  bishops  are  anywhere  named.  Tiie 
site  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  till  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
Rudolf  de  Suchem,  and  William  de  Baldensel 
recognised  the  name  at  a  place  which  they  passed 
on  their  route  from  Sinai  to  Hebron.  It  was  then 
uninhabited,  but  some  of  the  churches  were  still 
i  landing.  From  that  time  till  the  recent  visit  of 
Dr.  Robinson,  the  place  remained  unvisited  and 
unknown,  except  for  the  slight  notice  obtained  by 
Seetzen  from  the  Arabs  Zach's  Monail.  Corresp. 
xvii.  143).  Dr.  Robinson  gives  a  clear  idea,  of 
tue  southernmost  district  of  Palestine,  in  which  is 
Beersheba,  and  with  which  the  book  of  Genesis 
has  connected  so  many  interesting  associations. 
Coming  from  the  south,  he  emerged  from  the 
desert  by  a  long  and  gradual  ascent,  over  swell- 
ing hills  scantily  covered  with  grass.  The 
summit  of  this  ascent  afforded  a  view  over  a 
broad  barren  tract,  bounded  on  the  horizon  by 
the  mountains  of  Judah  south  of  Hebron  :  '  We  ' 
now  felt  that  the  desert  was  at  an  end.  Descend- 
ing gradually,  we  came  out  upon  an  open  undu- 
lating country;  the  shrubs  ceased,  or  nearly  so; 
green  grass  was  seen  along  the  lesser  watercourses, 
and  almost  green  sward;  while  the  gentle  hills, 
covered  in  ordinary  seasons  with  grass  and  rich 
pasture,  were  now  burnt  over  with  drought.  In 
rhree-quarters  of  an  hour  we  reached  YVady  es- 
Leba,  a  wide  watercourse  or  bed  of  a  toirent, 
running  here  W.S  \V.,  upon  whose  northern  side, 
close  upon  the  bank,  are  two  deep  wells,  still 
called  Bir-es-Leba,  the  ancient  Beersheba.  We 
had  entered  the  borders  of  Palestine!  T.ie,.« 
wells  are  55  rods  apart.  Th  j\  aie  chcuiai.  and 
stoned  Up  very  neatly  with  masonry,  apparently 
very  ancient.  The  largest  of  them  is  12^  feet 
in  diameter,  and  44^  feet  deep  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  16  of  which,  at  the  bottom*  are  ex- 
cavated in  the  solid  rock.  The  other  well  is  5 
feet  in  diameter  by  12  feet  deep.  '  The  water 
in  both  is  pure  and  sweet,  and  in  great  abun 
dance;  the  fjnest,  indeed,  we  had  found  since 
leaving  Sinai.  Both  wells  are  surrounded  with 
drinking-troughs  of  stone  for  camels  and  Hocks, 
such  as  were  doubtless  used  of  old  by  the  flocks 
which  were  fed  on  the  adjacent  hills  (Robinson, 
i.  3«)1).  No  ruins  were  at  first  visible  ;  but,  on 
examination,  foundations  of  former  dwellings  wert 
traced,  dispersed  loosely  over  the  low  hills,  to  the 
north  of  the  wells,  and  in  the  hollows  between. 
They  seem  to  have  been  built  chiefly  of  round 
Stones,  although  some   of  the  stones  are  squared 


And  some  hewn  »  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  grnul 
straggling  city.  The  site  of  the  wells  is  nearly 
midway  between  the  southern  enii  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  at  Raphxa,  or  twenty- 
seven  miles  south-east  from  Gaza,  and  about  the 
same  distance  south-by-west  from  Hebron.  Its 
present  Arabic  name,  Bir-es-Seba,  means  '  well  ot 
the  seven.'  which  some  take  to  be  the  significa- 
tion also  of  Beersheba,  in  allusion  to  the  seven 
ewe-lambs  which  Abraham  gave  to  Abimelech, 
in  token  of  the  oath  between  them.  There  is  no 
ground  for  rendering  it  by  \  seven  wells,'  as  some 
have  done. 

BEETLE.     [Chakgoi..] 

BEEVES  Op2  Bakar,  in  Arabic,  al-bakar), 
cattle,  herds,  applicable  to  all  Ruminantia,  the 
camels  alone  excepted  ;  but  more  particularly  to 
the  Bovida?  and  the  genera  of  the  larger  antelopes 

Ox  or  beeve,  P|vS.  aluph,  the  most  important 
of  all  clean  beasts  (Ps.  viii.  7;  cxliv.  14;  Jer. 
xi.  19).  Bull,  ~\Yy,  shor ;  Chaldee, 'taw;  Arabic, 
al-taur ;  Latin,,  taunts  ;  Celtic,  tor.  Young 
bull,  IS,  pliar ;  Belgic,  veir  (Job  xxi.  10;  1  Sam. 
vi.  7,  10;  Ps.  lxix.  31).  Heifer,  n~D,  pharah. 
Calf,  ?3y,  eael ;  Arabic,  idgl ;  but  theo,  "IXJ1, 
although  the  hunched  ox  occurs  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  we  take  to  refer  to  an  oryx,  as  well 
as  Bckcr-el-ivash,  unless  it  be  the  Antilope  defassa 
of  Wilkinson,  a  species  not  yet  scientifically  de- 
scribed.—  C.  H.  S. 

BEGGARS.     [Alms] 

BEHEADING.     [Punishments.] 

BEHEMOTH  (JTI»m,  Job  xl.  15;  in 
Coptic,  according  to  Jablonski,  Pekemoni)  is 
regarded  as  the  plural  of  behemah,  HJDrO,  but 
commentators  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  its 
true  meaning.     A  number  of  learned  men,  with 


[Hippopotamus.] 

Bochart  and  Calmet  at  their  head,  understan  I 
the  word  in  the  singular  number  as  a  specific 
name,  denoting  the  hippopotamus,  seeking,  by 
somewhat  forced  interpretations  of  the  beautiful 
poetical  allusions  in  Job  xl.  15-24,  to  prove  the 
exactness  of  the  description  when  compared  with 
the  species.  In  some  respects,  however,  it  is  more 
applicable  t;>  the  elephant,  while  in  others  -it  is 
equally  so  to  both  animals.  Hence  the  term 
behemoth,  taken  intensively  (for  in  some  places  it 
is  admitted  to  designate  cattle  in  general),  may 
be  assumed  to  be  a  poetical  personification  of  th* 
great  Pachydennata,  or  even  Herhivora,  wheieic 
the  idea  of  hippopotamus  is  predominant.  This 
view  accounts  for  the  Ascription  to  itofcnara.  ipr* 
not  truly  applicable  to  one  species;  for  instance, 
the  tail  is  likened  to  a  cedar  (provided  2?T 
reallv  denotes  the  tail,  which  the  cor  text  nake* 
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doubtful  See  Zeclilel,  Beitr.  z.  Bibl. 
JhoJIffllt),  which  is  only  admissible  in  the  case 
tf  the  elephant ;  again,  '  the  mountains  bring 
liin.  forth  food  ;'  *  be  trusteth  that  he  can  draw 
up  .Jordan,"  a  river  which  elephants  alone  could 
reach  ;  '  his  BOSe  pierceth  through  snares,'  cer- 
tainlv  more  indicative  of  that  animal "i  proboscis 
with'  its  extraordinary  delicacy  of  scent  and 
loach,  ever  cautiously  applied,  than  of  the  obtuse 
perceptions  of  the  river-horse.  Finally,  the  ele- 
phant is  far  more  dangerous  as  an  enemy  than 
the  hippopotamus,  which  numerous  pictorial  sculp- 
tures on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  represent  as 
fearlessly  speared  by  a  single  hunter  standing  on 
Iti;  Seat  of  log  and  reeds.  Yet  although  the  ele- 
phant is  scarcely  less  fond  of  water,  the  descrip- 
tion referring  to  manners,  such  as  lying  under 
lite  shade  of  willows,  among  reeds,  in  fens,  &c.  is 
more  directly  characteristic  of  the  hippopotamus. 
The  hook  of  Job  appears,  from  many  internal 
indications,  to  have  been  written  in  Asia,  and  is 
full  of  knowledge,  although  that  knowledge  is 
not  expressed  according  to  the*  precise  techni- 
calities of  modem  science;  it  offers  pictures  in 
magnificent  outline,  without  condescending  to 
minute  and  laboured  details.  Considered  in  this 
light,  the  expression  in  Ps.  1.  10,  '  For  every  beast 
01  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  (behemoth) 
upon  a  thousand  hills,"  acquires  a  grandeur  and 
force  far  surjuissing  those  furnished  by  the  mere 
idea  of  cattle  of  various  kinds.  If,  then,  we  take 
this  plural  noon  in  the  sense  here  biielly  indicated, 
we  may,  in  like  manner,  consider  the  leviathan, 
its  counterpart,  a  similarly  generalized  term,  with 
the  idea  of  crocodile  most  prominent ;  and  as 
this  name  indicates  a  twisting  animal,  and,  as 
appears  from  various  texts,  evidently  includes  the 
great  pythons,  cetacea,  and  shaiks  of  the  sur- 
rounding seas  and  deserts,  it  conveys  a  moie  sub- 
lime conception  than  if  limited  to  the  ciocodile, 
an  animal  Familiar  to  every  Egyptian,  and  well 
known  even  in  Palestine. — C.  H.  S. 
BEKAH,  half  a  shekel.     [Weights.] 

BEL  (^3,  contracted  from  T>V3,  the  Aramaic 

form  of  /V5  ?  Sept.  B77A  and  Bt?Aos),  is  the 
name  under  which  the  national  god  of  the  Baby- 
lonians is  cursorily  mentioned  in  Isa.  xlvi.  1  ; 
Jer.  1.  2;  li.  44.  The  only  passages  in  the  Bible 
which  contain  any  fuither  notice  of  this  deity 
are  Bar.  vi.  40,  and  the  apocryphal  addition  to 
the  book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Sept.,  xiv."l,  sq., 
where  we  read  of  meat  and  drink  being  daily 
offered  to  him,  according  to  a  usage  occurring  in 
classical  idolatry,  and  termed  Lectisternm  (Jer. 
li.  44  f).  We,  therefore,  turn  to  the  testimonies 
of  profane  writers.  A  particular  account  of  the 
pyramidal  temple  of  Bel,  at  Babylon,  is  given 
by  Herodotus,  i.  1SI-IS3.  It  is  there  also  stated 
that  the  sacrifices  of  this  god  consisted  of  adult 
cattle  (irp^jSoTa),  of  their  young,  when  sucking 
(which  last  class  were  the  only  victims  offered 
up  on  the  golden  altar),  and  of  incense.  The 
custom  of  providing  him  with  Lectisternia  may 
be  interred  from  the  table  placed  before  the 
statue,  but  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  Dio- 
dorus  (ii.  9)  gives  a  similar  account  of  this 
temple;  but  adds  that  there  were  large  golden 
statues  of  Zeus,  Hera,  and  Rhea  on  its  summit, 
with  a  table,  common  to  them  all,  before  them. 
Geeeniu*,  in  order   to   support   his  own   theory, 


endeavours  to  show  that  thu  *tatoe  )f  Zens  must 
have  been  that  of  Saturn,  and  that  that  of  Rhea 
represented  the  son.  Hitzig,  however,  in  his  note 
to  Isa.  xvii.  8,  more  justly  observes  tl  at  Hera  is 
the  female  counterpart  to  Zeus-Bel,  that  she  >» 
called  so  solely  because  it  was  the  name  of  the 
chief  Greek  goddess,  and  that  she  and  Bel  are  ' 
the  moon  and  sun.  He  refers  for  confirmation  to 
Berosus  fp.  50,  ed.  Richter;,  who  states  that  the 
wife  of  Bel  was  called  Omorca,  which  means 
moon;  and  to  Ammian.  Marcell.  txiii.  3,  for  a 
statement  that  the  moon  was,  in  later  times,  zea- 
lously worshipped  in  Mesopotamia.  The  clas- 
sical writers  generally  call  this  Babylonian  deity 
by  their  names,  Zeus  and  Jupiter  (Herod,  and 
Diod.  /.  c. ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  30)  ;  by  which 
they  assuredly  did  not  mean  the  planet  of  that 
»ame,  but  merely  the  chief  god  of  their  religious 
system.  Cicero,  however  (De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  \%\ 
recognises  Hercules  in  the  Belus  of  India,  which 
is  a  loose  term  for  Babylonia.  This  favours  the 
identity  of  Bel  and  Melkarth. 

The  question  whether  the  sun  or  the  planet 
Jupiter  was  the  power  of  nature  adored  under 
the  name  of  Bei,'is  discussed  under  the  article 
Baai.. 

The  following  engraving,  taken  from  a  Baby- 
lonian cylinder,  represents,  according  to  Munter, 
the  sun-god  and  one  of  His  priests.  The  triangle 
orr  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars,  the  star  with 
eight  rays,  and  the  half  moon,  are  all  significant 
symbols. — J.  N. 


BEL   and    DRAGOX.     [Daniel,  Apocry- 
phaj.  Additions  to.] 

BELA.     [Zoar.] 

BELL.  The  first  bells  known  in  history  are 
those  small  golden  bells  which  were  attached  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  blue  robe  (the  robe  of  the  ephodj 
which  formed  part  of  the  dress  of  the  high-priest  in 
his  sacerdotal  ministrations  (Exod.  xxviii.  33,  34  : 
comp.  Ecclus.  xlv.  11).  They  were  there  placed 
alternately  with  the  pomegranate-shaped  knob«, 
one  of  these  being  between  every  two  of  the  bells. 
The  number  of  these  bells  is  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture ;  but  tradition  states  that  there  were 
sixty-six  (Clem.  Alex.  Stromata,  p.  563).  We 
need  not  seek  any  other  reason  for  this  rather  sin- 
gular use  of  bells  than  that  which  is  assigned 
'  His  sound  shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth  into  the 
holy  place  before  the  Lord,  and  when  he  cometh 
out,  tliat  he  die  not '  (Exod.  xxviii.  35)  ;  by  which 
we  may  understand  that  the  sound  of  the  belis 
manifested  that  he  was  properly  ai rayed  in  the 
robes  of  ceremony  which  he  was  required  to  wear 
when  he  enteretl  the  presence-chamber  of  'he  Great 
King:  and  that  as  no  minister  can  enter  the  pre- 
sence of  an  earthly  potentate  abruptly  and   iu> 
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announced,  so  lie  I 'whom  no  human  being  could 
introduce)  was  to  have  his  entrance  harbingered 
by  the  sound  of  the  hells  he  wore.  This  sound, 
aeard  outside,  also  notified  to  the  people  the  time 
in  which  he  was  engaged  in  his  sacred  ministra- 
tions, and  timing  which  they  remained  in  prayer 
(Lukei.  9,  10). 

'  Bells  ok  the  Houses  '  are  mentioned  in 
Zech.  xiv.  20,  which  were  probably  such  as  were  at- 
tached to  the  bridles  or  foreheads,  or  to  belts  around 
the  necks  of  horses  trained  for  war,  that  they 
might  thereby  be  accustomed  to  noise  and  tumult, 
and  not  by  their  alarm  expose  the  riders  to 
danger  in  actual  warfare.  Hence  a  person  who 
had  not  been  tried  or  trained  up  to  anything  was 
by  the  Greeks  called  aKtoSdn/iaros,  '  one  not.  used 
to  the  noise  of  a  bell,'  by  a  metaphor  taken  from 
horses.  The  mules  employed  in  the  funeral 
pomp  of  Alexander  had' at  each  jaw  a  golden  bell. 
We  incline  to  think,  however,  that  the  use  of 
horse-bells  with  which  the  Jews  were  most  familiar, 
and  which  the  prophet  had  in  view,  was  that 
which  at.  present  exists  in  the  East,  and  in  other 
countries  where  carriage  by  pack-horses  and  mules 
is  common.  Tl:e  laden  animals,  being  without 
riders,  have  bells  hung  from  their  necks,  that  they 
may  be  kept  together,  in  traversing  by  night  the 
open  plains  and  deserts,  by  paths  and  roads  un- 
<  ontined  by  tences  or  boundaries;  that  they  may 
be  cheered  by  the  sound  of  the  hells;  and  that"  if 
any  horse  strays,  its  place  may  be  known  by  the 
tk)unil  of  its  bell,  while  the  general  sound  from 
the  caravan  enables  the  traveller  who  has  strayed 
or  lingered,  to 'find  and  regain  his  party,  even  in 
the  night. 

That  the  same  motto,  Holiness  to  the  Lord, 
which  was  upon  the  mitre  of  the  high-priest, 
should,  in.  the  happy  days  foretold  by  the  prophet, 
be  inscribed  even  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses, 
manifestly  signifies  that  all  things,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  should  in  those  days  be  sanc- 
tified to  God. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  appearance  of 
bells  of  any  kind  in  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

BELLOWS.  This  word  only  occurs  in  Jer. 
vi.  29,  and  is  there  employed  with  reference  to  the 
casting  of  metal.  As  fires  in  the  East  are  always 
of  wood  or  charcoal,  a  sufficient  heat  for  ordinary 
purposes  is  soon  raised  by  the  help  of  fans,  and  the 
use  of  bellows  is  confined  to  the  workers  in  metal. 
Such  was  the  case  anciently  ;  and  in  the  mural 
paintings  of  Egypt  we  observe  no  bellows  but  sur'i 
as  are  used  lor  the  forge  or  furnace.  They 
occur  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses,  being  repre- 
sented in  a  tomb  at  Thebes  which  bears  the  name 
of  Thothmes  III.     Thev  consisted  of  a  leathern 


bag,  secured  and  fitted  into  a  frame,  from  which 
a  long  pipe  extended  for  carrying  the  wind  to  the 
lire.     They  were  worked  by  the  feet,  the  operator 


standing  upon  them  with  one  under  each  foot  and 
pressing  them  alternately,  while  he  pulled  up 
each  exhausted  skin  with  a  string  he  held  in  his 
hand.  In  one  instance  it  is  observed  from  the 
painting,  that  when  the  man  left  the  bellows  they 
were  raised  as  if  filled  with  air,  an  I  this  would 
imply  a  knowledge  of  the  valve  ( Wilkinson's 
Anc.  Egyptians,  iii.  33$). 

BELLY.  Among  the  Hebrews  and  most  an- 
cient nations,  the  belly  was  regarded  as  the  seat  of 
the  carnal  affections,  as  being,  according  to  their 
notions,  that  which  first  partakes  of  sensual  plea- 
sures (Tit.  i.  2;  Phil.  iii.  9;  Rom.  xvi.  18).  It 
is  used  likewise  symbolically  for  the  heart,  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  soul  (Prov.  xviii.  8; 
xx.  27;  xxii.  18).  The  expression  embittering 
of  the  belly  signifies  all  the  train  of  evils  which 
may  come  upon  a  man  (Jer.  iv.  19  ;  ix.  15  ;  comp. 
Num.  xviii.  27). 

BELOMANCY.     [Divination.] 

BELSHAZZAR  pSKE'ta  ;  Sept.  BaXrdaap) 
is  the  name  given  in  the  book  of  Daniel  to  the  last 
king  of  the  Chaldees,  under  whom  Babylon  was 
taken  by  the  Medes  and  Persian's.  Herodotus  calls 
this  king,  and  also  his  father,  Labynetus,  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  Nabonnedus,  the 
name  by  which  he  was  known  to  Berosus,  in  Jo- 
seph. Contr.  Apion.  i.  20.  Yet  in  Joseph.  (Antiq. 
x.  11.  2)  it  is  stated  that  Baltasar  was  called 
Naboandel  by  the  Babylonians.  Nabonadius  in 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  Nabonedus  in  Euseb. 
Chron.  Armen.  i.  p.  60  (from  Alexander  Poly- 
histor.),  and  Nabonnidochus  in  Euseb.  Prep. 
Evan.  ix.  41  (from  Megasthenes),  are  remarked 
by  Winer  as  other  varieties  of  his  name.  Winei 
{Simon.  Lex.)  conjectures  that  in  the  name  Bel- 
shazzar the  element,  shazzar  means  '  the  principle 

of  fire'  jvj*#. 

Nothing  is  really  known  of  this  king  except 
from  the  book  of  Daniel,  the  authenticity  and 
credibility  of  which  will  be  treated  under  the 
article  Daniel.  That  which  is  told  of  Nabon- 
nedus  by  Berosus  does  not  agree  with  the  Scrip- 
tural account,  viz.,  that  losing  a  pitched  battle 
against  Cyrus  in  the  open  plain,  Nabonnedus  was 
shut  up  in  the  city  Boisippa  on  the  Euphrates, 
below  Babylon,  and  soon  forced  to  surrender  his 
person.  Cyrus  received  him  kindly,  sent  him 
into  Caramania,  and  settled  him  on  an  estate, 
w#ere  he  ended  his  life  peaceably.  No  hypothesis 
will  reconcile  this  account  with  the  other,  since 
it  is  certain  that  NaUmnedus  is  the  last  king  in 
the  one  narrative,  as  Belshazzar  in  the  other 
Some  of  the  older  critics  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  difficulties,  by  making  Belshazzar  the 
same  as  Laboiosoaichod,  who  preceded  Nabon- 
nedus. Xenophon  (Cyrop.  vii.  5,30)  agrees  with 
the  book  of  Daniel  as  to  the  fale  of  Belshazzar. — 

F.  W.  N. 
BELTESHAZZAR.     [Daniel.] 
BELUS,  TEMPLE  OF.     [Babel.] 

BEN  (|3.  son)  is  often  found  as  the  first  ele- 
ment of  proper  names;  in  which  case  the  word 
which  follows  it  is  always  to  be  considered  de 
pendent  on  it,  in  the  le.ation  of  our  genitive. 
Th«  word  which  follows  Ben  may  either  be  of 
itself  a  proper  name,  or  be  an  appellative  or  ab- 
stract, the  principle  of  the  connection  being  essen- 
tially  the   same   in   both  cases      As  for  the  first 
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class,  iis  the  S\ i\>-Ai .il«i;iii  nation',  are  all  parti- 
cularly addicted  to  genealogy!  and  as  they  possess 
uo  siuiiaiiu's.  nor  1'ainih  names  in  our  sense,  t hey 
uave  no  means  of  attaching  a  definite  designation 
<o  a  person,  except  by  adding  some  accessory 
specification  to  his  distinctive,  or,  as  we  would 
term  it,  Christian,  name.  This  explains  why  so 
.rany  parsons,  hoth  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, are  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  the 
names  of  their  father.  The  same  usage  is  espe- 
cially frequent  among  the  Arabs  ;  but  they  have 
improved  its  definiteness  by  adding  the  name  of 
the  person's  child,  in  case  he  has  one.  In  doing 
tliis  they  a! ways  observe  this  arrangement — the 
name  of  the  child,  the  person's  own  name,  and 
the  name  of  his  father.  Thus  the  designation  of 
the  patriarch  Isaac  would,  in  Arabic,  run  thus — 
Father  of  Jan.!).  Isaac,  son  of  Al«aham  (Abu 
Ja'qfib,  Ishaq,  ben  Ibrahim).  As  for  the  latter 
class,  there  is  an  easy  transition  from  this  strict 
use  of  Mm  to  its  employment  in  a  figurative  sense, 
f'.?  denote  a  peculiar  dependence  of  derivation. 
The  principle  of  such  a  connection  not  only  ex- 
plains such  proper  names  as  Ben  Chcsed  (son  of 
mercy),  but  applies  to  many  striking  metaphors 
in  other  classes  of  words,  as  sons  of  the  bow,  a  son 
«f  seventeen  years  (the  usual  mode  of  denoting 
age),  a  hill,  the  son  of  oil  (Isa.  v.  2),  and  many 
«>thers,  in  which  our  translation  effaces  the  Ori- 
ental tyj>e  of  the  expression.  All  proper  names 
which  begin  with  Ben  belong  to  0114;  or  the  other 
of  these  classes.  Ben  Aminadab,  Ben  Gaber,  and 
Ben  Chesed  (1  Kings  iv.  10,  11)  illustrate  all 
the  possibilities  of  combination  noticed  above. 
In  these  names,  Ben  would,  perhaps,  be  better  not 
translated,  as  it  is  in  our  version;  although  the 
Vulgate  has  preserved  it,  as  the  Sept.  also  ap- 
pears to  ha\  e  once  done  in  ver.  8,  to  judge  by  the 
leading  there. 

These  remaiks  apply  also  in  part  to  Bar,  the 
Aramaic  synonyme  of  Ben,  as  in  the  name  Bar- 
Abbas.— j'.  N .  , 

BENAIAH  (-in^n  or  rnn  ;  Sept.  Bauaias), 
«1D  of  Jehoiada,  and  commander  of  David's  guard 
1the  Chevethites  and  Pelethites,  2  Sam.  viii.  18). 
His  exploits  were  celebrated  in  Israel.  He  over- 
came two  Moabitish  champions  ('  lions  of  God'), 
slew  an  Egyptian  giant  with  his  own  spear,  and 
went  down  into  an  exhausted  cistern  and  de- 
stroyed a  lion  which  had  fallen  into  it  when 
covered  with  snow  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  21).  Benaiah 
doubtless  with  the  guard  he  commanded)  ad- 
hered to  Solomon  when  Joab  and  others  attempted 
to  set  up  Adonijah;  and  when  that  attempt  failed, 
he,  as  belonged  to  his  office,  was  sent  to  put  Joab 
to  death,  after  which  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  in  his  place  (1  Kings  i.  36  ;  ii. 
20  ,.  Some  persons  named  Benaiah  returned  from 
the  exile  witli  Ezra  (x.  25,  30,  35,  43). 

BENHADAD  (Tin-|3,  son  ofHadad;  Sept. 
vlbs  "A5tp),  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Damascene- 
Syria.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  this  name, 
Hadad,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  name 
wf  the  Syrian  god  Adau.  The  expression  son 
(/  Hadad,  which  denotes  dej>endence  and  obe- 
dience, not  only  accords  with  the  analogies  of 
ether  heathen  names,  but  is  also  supported  by  the 
existence  of  such  terms  as 'sons  of  God'  among 
the  Hebrews  (cf.  Ps.  Lxxxii.  6). 


1.  BEN  HADAD,  the  king  of  Syria  who  wat 
subsidised  by  Asa  king  of  Judah  to  invade  Israel, 
and  thereby  compel  Baasha  (who  hail  invaded 
.Judah)  to  return  to  defend  his  own  kingdom 
(1  Kings  xv.  IS).  [A*a.]  This  Ben-fiadad  lias, 
with  some  reason,  been  supposed  Hadad  the 
Edomite  who  rebelled  agahist  Solomon  (1  Kings 
xi.  20). 

2.  BENHADAD,  king  of  Syria,  son  of  the 
preceding.  His  earlier  history  is  much  involved 
in  that  of  Ahab,  with  whom  he  was  constantly  at 
war  [Ahab].  He  owed  the  signal  defeat  in 
which  that  war  terminated  to  the  vain  notion 
which  assimilated  Jehovah  to  the  local  deities 
worshipped  by  the  nations  of  Syria,  deeming 
Him  '  a  God  of  the  hills,"  but  impotent  to  defend 
his  votaries  in  'the  plains'  (1  Kings  xx.  1-30). 
lnsteacf  of  pursuing  his  victory,  Ahab  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  defeated  Benhadad,  which  was 
observed  for  about  twelve  years,  when  the  Syrian 
king  declared  war  against  Jehoram  ttie  son  of 
Ahab,  and  invaded  Israel  :  but  all  his  plans  and 
operations  were  frustrated,  being  made  known 
to  Jehoram  by  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings  vi.  8, 
ad  fin.).  Alter  some  years,  however,  he  renewed 
the  war,  and  besieged  Jehoram  in  his  capital, 
Samaria,  until  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
the  last  extremities  and  most  revolting  resources 
by  famine.  The  siege  was  then  unexpectedly 
raised,  according  to  a  prediction  of  Elisha, 
through  a  panic  infused  into  the  besiegers,  who 
concluding  that  a  noise  which  they,  seemed  to 
hear  portended  the  advance  u]x>n  them  of  a  foreign 
host  procured  by  Jehoram,  thought  only  of  saving 
themselves  by  (light.  The  next  year  Benhadad, 
learning  that  Elisha,  through  whom  so  many  of 
his  designs  had  been  brought  to  nought,  had 
arrived  at  Damascus,  sent  an  officer  of  distinction 
named  Hazael  with  presents,  to  consult  him  as  to 
his  recovery  from  an  illness  under  which  he  then 
suffered.  The  prophet  answered,  that  his  disease 
was  not  mortal,  but  that  he  would  neveitheless 
die.  This  was  accomplished  a  few  days  after  by 
this  very  Hazael,  who  smothered  the  sick  monarch 
in  his  bed,  and  mounted  the  throne  in  his  stead, 
b.c.  884  (2  Kings  viii.  7-15).  [Elisha  ;  Ha- 
zael; Jehoram.] 

3.  BENHADAD,  king  of  Syria,  son  of  the 
Hazael  just  mentioned.  He  was  thrice  defeated 
by  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  who  recovered  from  him 
all  the  territories  beyond  the  Jordan  which  Ha- 
zael had  rent  from  the  dominion  of  Israel  (2  Kings 
xiii.  3,  24,  25). 

BENJAMIN  (\V$2;  Sept.  Bevtafiiu),  young 
est  son  of  Jacob,  by  Rachel  (Gen.  xxxv.  18).  His 
mother  died  immediately  after  he  was  bom,  and 
with  her  last  breath  named  him  ^J?  p  (Ben- 
Oni, '  $o?i  of  my  pa/iff);  which  the  father  changed 
into  Benjamin,  a  word  of  nearly  the  same  sound, 
but  portending  comfort  and  consolation,  '  Sou 
of  my  right  hand.''  probably  alluding  to  the 
support  and  protection  he  promised  himself  horn 
this,  his  last  child,  in  his  old  age.  This  sup- 
position is  strengthened  when  we  reflect  on  the 
reluctance  with  which  he  consented  to  part  with 
him  in  very  trying  circumstances,  yielding  only 
to  the  piessuie  of  famine  and  the  most  urgent 
necessity  (Gen.  xlii.). 

In  Gen.  lvi.  21,  sq.,  the  immediate  descendants 
of  Benjamir'are  given   to  the  number  of  ten, 
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•rhev«>as  in  Nunj.  xxvi.  38-40,  only  seven  are 
enumeraied,  and  soine  even  under  different  names. 
This  difference  may  probably  be  owing  to  the 
circumstance  I  hat  some  of  the  direct  descendants 
of  Benjamin*  had  died  either  at  an  early  period 
or  at  least  childless. 

The  tribe  of  Benjamin,  though  the  least  nu- 
merous of  Israel,  became  nevertheless  a  consi- 
derable race  in  process  of  time.  In  the#  desert  it 
counted  3o,400  warriors,  all  above  twenty  years 
•  of  age  (Num.  i.  3d  ;  ii.  22);  and,  at  the  entrance 
of  Israel  into  Canaan,  even  as  many  as  45,600. 
The  portion  allotted  to  this  tribe  was  in  pro- 
nation to  its  small  number,  and  w.as  encom- 
passed by  the  districts  of  Ephraim,  Dan,  and 
Judah,  in  central  Palestine.  In  Josh,  xviii.  11-20, 
the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  are  mi- 
nutely described  ;  from  ver.  12  to  16  is  sketched 
I  the  northern  boundary-line,  and  from  16  to  20,  the 
1  southern.  Within  the  boundaries  described  in 
these  eight  verses  lay  a  district  rather  small,  but 
highly-cultivated  and  naturally  fertile  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  v.  1.22;  Reland,  p.  637),  containing  thirty- 
six  towns  ( with  the  villages  appertaining  to  them), 
which  are  named  in  Josh,  xviii.  21-2S  ;  and  the 
principal  of  which  were  Jericho,  Bethagla,  Bethel, 
Gibeon,  Ramah,  and  Jebus  or  Jerusalem.  This 
latter  place  subsequently  became  the  capital  of 
the  whole  Jewish  empire;  but  was,  after  the 
division  of  the  land,  still  in  possession  of  the 
Jebusites.  The  Benjamites  had  indeed  been 
charged  to  dispossess  them,  and  occupy  that  im- 
portant town;  but  (Judg.  i.  21)  the  Benjamites 
are  reproached  with  having  neglected  to  drive 
them  from  thence,  that  is,  from  the  upper,  well- 
fortiiied  part  of  the  place  Zion,  since  the  loicer 
and  less  fortified  part  had  already  been  taken  by 
Judah  (.ludg.  i.  8),  who  in  this  matter  had 
almost  a  common  interest  with  Benjamin.  Zion 
was  finally  taken  from  the  Jebusites  by  David 
(2  Sam.  v.  6,  sg.). 

In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
became  involved  in  a  civil  war  with  the  other 
eleven  tribes,  for  having  refused  to  give  up  to  jus- 
tice the  miscreants  of  Gibeon  who  had  publicly 
violated  and  caused  the  death  of  a  concubine  of 
a  man  of  Ephraim,  who  had  passed  with  her 
through  Gilieon.  This  war  terminated  .in  the 
almost  utter  extinction  of  the  tribe;  leaving  no 
hope  for  its  legeneration  from  the  circumstance, 
that,  not  only  had  nearly  all  the  women  of  that 
tribe  been  previously  slain  by  their  foes,  but.  the 
eleven  other  tribes  had  engaged  themselves  by  a 
6olemn  path  not  to  marry  their  daughters  to  any 
man  belonging  to  Benjamin.  When  the  thirst 
of  revenge,  however,  had  abated,  they  found 
means  to  evade  the  letter  of  the  oath,  and  to 
revive  the  tribe  again  by  an  alliance  with  them 
(Judg.  xix.  20,  21).  This  revival  was  so  rapid, 
that,  in  the  time  of  Dnvid,  it  already  numbered 
59,434  able  warriors  (I  Chron.  vii.  6-12);  in 
that  of  Asa,  2^0,000  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8) ;  and 
in  that  of  Jehoshaphat,  200,000   (2  Chron.  xvii. 

17)-  '      .   . 

This  tribe  had  also    the  honour   of  giving  the 

.  first  king  to  the  Jews,  Saul  being  a  Benjamite 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1,  2).  AOer  the  death  of  Saul,  the 
Benjamites,  as  might  have  been  expected,  de- 
clared themselves  for  his  son  Ishhosheth  (2  Sam. 
ii.  8,  sq.  ;  until,  after  the  assassination  of  that 
prince,  David  became  king  of  *\\  Israel.     David 


having  at  last  exj>elled  the  Jebusites  from  Zion, 
and  m.'de  it  his  own  lesidence,  the  close  alliance 
that  seems  previously  to  have  existed  between 
the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  (Judg.  i.  8) 
was  cemented  by  the  circumstance  that,  while 
Jerusalem  actually  belonged  to  the  district 
of  Benjamin,  that  of  Judah  was  immediately 
contiguous  to  it.  Thus  it  happened,  that,  at  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon, Benjamin  espoused  the  cause  of  Judah.  and 
formed,  together  with  it,  a  kingdom  by  them 
selves.  Indeed,  the  two  tribes  stood  alwavs  in 
such  a  close  connection,  as  often  to  be  included 
under  the  single  term  Judah  (1  Kings  xi.  13; 
xii.  20).  After  the  exile,  also,  these  two  tribes 
constituted  the  flower  of  the  new  Jewish  colony 
in  Palestine  (com]).  Ezr.  xi.  1  ;  x.  9). — E.  M. 

BEREA  (B(poia),  Acts  xvii.  10,  a  city  of 
Macedonia,  which  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iv.  It)) 
places  in  the  northern  part  of  that  province;  and 
Ptolemy  (Geog.  iii.  13)  in  that  part  of  it  called 
j^Emathia.  It  was  on  the  river  Astrseus,  not  far 
from  Pella,  towards  the  south-west,  and  near 
Mount  Beimius.  It  was  afterwards  called  Ire- 
nopolis,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Boor. 
Paul  and  Silas  withdrew  to  this  place  from  Thes- 
salonica  ;  and  the  Jewish  residents  are  described 
as  more  ingenuous,  and  of  a  better  dis]>osition 
(not  '  more  noble,'  as  in  the  Authorized  Version^ 
'  than  those  of  Thessalonica '  (ovroi  Se  ?)(rcw 
€vycv€crr€poi  tooi>  ev  ©(acraAoviKT}),  in  that  they 
diligently  searched  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostles. 

BERENICE  (BepWtfTj),  eldest  daughter  o, 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  and  sister  of  the  younger 
Agrippa  (Acts  xxv.  13,  23;  xxvi.  30).  She 
was  married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis  : 
and  after  his  death,  in  order  to  avoid  the  merited 
suspicion  of  incest  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  she 
became  the  wife  of  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia. 
This  connection  being  soon  dissolved,  she  re- 
turned to  her  brother,  and  afterwards  became 
the  mistress  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xix.  5.  1;  xx.  7;  2,  3;  Tacit.  Hist,  ii 
81;  Suet.  Tit.  7). 

BERODACH-BALADAN.   [Merodach-Ba 

LADAN.] 

BEROSH  (£^1"l2i)  occurs  in  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  as  in  2  Sam.  vi.  5  ;  1  Kings  v.  8  ;  vi. 
15  and  34;  ix.  11  ;  2  Kings  ix.  23;  2  Chron. 
ii.  8;  iii.  5;  Ps.  civ.  17;  Isa.  xiv.  8;  xxxvii. 
24;  xli.  19;  Iv.  13;  Ix.  13;  Ezek.  xxvii.  5: 
xxxi.  8;  Hos.  xiv.  8;  Nah.  ii.  3;  Zech.  xi.  2\ 
and  Beuoth  (J1T12),  which  is  said  to  be  only 
the  Aramaean  pronunciation  of  the  same  word,  in 
Cant.  i.  17,  '  the  bearers  of  our  house  are  cedar, 
and  the  rafters  of  fir*  (BeronY;.  So  in  most  of 
the  other  passages  Eres  and  Berosh,  translated 
Cedar  and  Fir  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  are  mentioned 
together,  as  1  Kings  v.  8,  'And  Hiram  sent  to 
Solomon  saying,  I  will  do  all  thy  desire  con- 
cerning timber  of  cedar,  and  concerning  timber  of 
fir;'  Isa.  xiv.  8,  '  Yes.  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee, 
and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  But  Rosenmiiller 
says,  '  In  most  of  the  passages  where  the  Hebrew 
word  occurs,  it  is  by  the  oldest  Greek  and  the  . 
Syriac  translators  rendered  Cypress,''  Celsius,  on 
the  contraiy,  is  of  opinion  that  Berosh  indicates 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  that  Eres,  which  is 
usually  consideied  to  have  the  same  meaning,  in 
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the  inmraon  pine  (pinus  sylvestris),  apparently 
I'.,  sum'  In-  conceived  Be*osh  ta be  changed  from 
s/icrbiu,  the  Arabic  name  of  pine  Others  have 
thought  thai  Bewail  is  the  box.  ash,  juniper.  &c 

The  word  berpkh  qv  berath  ip  slightly  varied  in 
the  Syriac  and  (Jhaldee  versions,  being  written 
bttiu  ha  in  the  former,  and  berath  in  the  latter. 
All  Uifi.se  are  clo-ely  allied  to  hruta,  a  name 
of  the  Savine  plan:,  which  is  the  @pd0u.  fipdduv, 
and  fiatxidous  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  the  Arabs 
have  converted  into  burasee  and  buratee.  By 
them  it  is  applied  to  a  species  of  juniper,  which 
they  cail  abhul  and  arm  or  or  us.  It  appears 
to  us  that  many  Ot"  these  terms  must  be  con- 
sidered generic,  rather  than  specific  in  the  mo- 
dern sense,  when  so  much  care  is  bestowed  on 
the  accurate  discrimination  of  one  species  from 
another.  Thus  arus,  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  a 
juniper,  indicates  a  pine-tree  in  Scripture,  whether 
We  follow  the  common  acceptation  and  consider 
it  the  cedar,  or  adopt,  the  opinion  of  Celsius,  that 
the  pinus  sylvestris  is  indicated.  So  huratce  may 
have  been  applied  by  the  Arabs, &e.  not  only  to  the 
Savine  and  other  species  of  juniper,  but  also  to 
plants,  such  as  the  cypress,  winch  resemble  these. 
In  many  of  those  eases,  therefore,  where  we  are  un- 
able to  discover  any  absolute  identity  or  similarity 
of  name,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the 
trees,  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied,  and  the 
situations  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  found. 
Thus,  as  we  find  Kres  and  Berosh  so  constantly 
associated  in  Scripture)  the  former  may  indicate 
the  cedar  with  the  wild  pine-tree,  while  the  lattei 
may  comprehend  the  juniper  and  cypress  tribe. 


Ki.'j.     [pypress— Cupressns  sempervirens.] 

The  different  species  of  juniper  have  by  some 
botanists  been  ranked  under  Cedrus,  the  true 
species  being  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Cedrus 
baccifera,  and  the  pines  by  that  of  Cedrus 
conifera.  Of  Juniperus,  the  apictvOos  of  the 
Creeks  and  abhul  of  the  Arabs,  there  are  several 
species  in  Syria.  Of  these  J.  communis,  the  com- 
mon juniper,  is  a  very  widely  din  used  species, 
being  found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  plains 
of  n  » them  and  in  the  mountains  of  southern 
latitudes;  usually  forming  a  low  shrub,  but  in 
horn'  .situations  being  1  ■">  fee,  and  even  30- feet 
Nigh.     J.   Oxycedrus,    the  sharp  or  prickly,  or 


brown-berried  juniper,  closely  allied  to  the  euro 
mon  juniper,  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  from  10  to  12, 
hut    sometimes    even  2D  f'-et   high.      It  was  found 

by  M    Bone  on   Mount    Lebanon.     J.  drupucea 

or  large-fruited  juniper  is  a  spec  ies  which  was 
introduced  into  Europe  fiom  the  East  under  the 
Arabic  name  lluhlu-l.  This  name,  however,  is 
applied  rather  to  all  the  species  than  to  any  one 
in  particular.  It  is  a  native  of  Mount  Cassius 
and  is  thought  to  he  the  same  as  the  greater 
juniper  found  by  Belon  o\i  Mount  Taui.us,  which 
he  describes  as  rising  to  the  height  of  a  cy- 
press. J.  Phoenicea,  or  Phoenician  juniper,  is  the 
great  juniper  ol'  Dioscorides,  and  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  Russia,  and  Syria.  It  has 
imbricated  leaves,  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  cypress,  and  attains  a  height  of  from  20  to  3D 
feet.  J.  Lycia,  or  Lycian  juniper,  is  a  dwarf 
species,  and  J.  Sabina,  or  the  common  Savine, 
is  usually  a  low  spreading  shrub,  but  some 
times  rises  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  i'vet.  It. 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  Syria. 
Of  these  species  J.  Oxycedrus  and  J.  Phie- 
nicea  are  ttip  only  species  which  could  have 
been  the  Berosh  of  Scripture.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  wood  of  J.  Oxycedrus,  rather  than 
that  of  the  so-called  cedar  of  Lebanon,  is  the 
cedar-wood  so  famed  in  ancient  times  for  its 
durability,  and  which  was  therefore  employed  in 
making  statues.  It  is  to  the  wood  of  ceitain 
species  of  juniper  that,  the  name  of  cedar* wood 
is  now  specially  applied. 

Cupressus,  the  Kvirdpicraos  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
suroo  of  the  Arabs,  called  also  by  them  shujrut-al- 
hyaty  or  tree  of  life,  is  the  Cupressus  sempervirens, 
or  the  evergieen  cypress  of  botanists.     This  tree 
is  well  known  as  being  tapering  in  form,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  branches  growing  upright  and  close 
to  the  stem,  and  also  that   in   its  general    appear- 
ance it  resembles  the  Lombardy  pop!ar,*so  that  the 
one   is  often  mistaken  for  the  other  when  seen   in 
Oriental  drawings.     In  southern  latitudes  it  usu- 
ally grows  to  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet.    Its  hranen- 
lets  are  closely  covered  with  very  small  imbricated 
leaves,  which  remain  on  the  tree  for  5  or  0  years. 
Du   Hamel    states    that    he  has   observed    on  the 
bark  of  young  cypresses  small  particles  of  a  sub- 
stance resembling  gum  tragacanth,  and  that  he  has 
seen  bees  taking  great   pains  to  detach  these  par- 
ticles, probably  to  supply  some  of  the  matter  re- 
quired for  forming  their  combs.    This  cypress  is  a 
native  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  particularly  of 
Candia  (the  ancient  Crete)  and  Cyprus,  and  also 
of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Persia.     It  may  be  seer 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  in  the  interior, 
as  the  Mahomedans  plant  it  in   their  cemeteries. 
That  it   is  found  on   the  mountains  of  Syiia  is 
evident   from  the   following  passage,  which   with 
others  is  quoted  and  translated  by  Celsius,  Hiero- 
bot.  i.  p.  133:  Cyrillus  Alexandr.  in  Esaiam,  p. 
81 S — '  Mons  est  Phcenices   Libanus,   cedris,   cu- 
pi'essis  ac   pinis  densus,  et  ipsis  thuris  fruticibus." 
So  Jerome,  -Comment,   in    Ilos.   xi'v.  G — ''Crebrae 
hie  crescunt  cedii.    Recta*  quoque  ef  electa?  abietes, 
odoriferae  cupressi,  sen  cyparissr,  pingues  oliva?, 
pini,  buxi,   &c.     The  cypress  being  so  common, 
vre should  expect  it  to  be  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture;  but  1  his  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cas», 
if  we  judge  by  the  Auth.  Vers.,  as  it  occur,  there 
only  once,  in  I  a.  xiiv.  1  1,  '  He  heweth  him  down 
cedars  and  taketh  the  cypress  ami  the  oak,"  for  tlie 
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purpose  of  making  idols.  Tlie  word  here  translated 
'cypress1  is  tirza,  which  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  other  autnority  for  identifying  with  the  cy- 
uress.  But  the  cypress  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
Apocrypha  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  13),  where  it  is  described 
as  growing  upon  the  Mountains  of  Hermott;  and 
it  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Kitto,  that  if  this 
be  understood  of  the  great  Hermon,  it  is  illus- 
trated by  Pococke,  who  teTls  us  that  it  is  the  only 
tree  which  grows  towards  the  summit  of  Lebanon. 
In  Ecclus.  1.  10,  the  high-priest  is  compared 
to  a  '  cypress  towering  to  the  clouds,'  on  account 
oi'  his  tall  and  noble  figure.  '  The  wood  of  the 
cypress  is  hard,  fragrant,  and  of  a  remarkably  fine 
close  grain,  very  durable,  and  of  a  beautiful  red- 
dish hue,  which  Pliny  says  it  never  loses  '  As  to 
die  opinion  respecting  the  durability  of  the  cypress- 
wood  entertained  by  the  ancients,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  adduce  the  authority  of  Pliny,  who  says 
'  that  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  in  the  Capitol,  which 
was  formed  of  cypress,  had  existed  above  6U0 
years  without  showing  the  slightest  symptom  of 
decay,  and  that  the  doors  of  the  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  which  were  also  of  cypress,  and  were 
100  years  old,  had  the  appearance  of  being  quite 
new.'  This  wood  was  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, as  for  wine-presses,  poles,  rafters,  and  joists. 
Horace  says,  that  whatever  was  thought  worthy 
of  being  handed  down  to  remote  posterity  was 
preserved  in  cypress  or  cedar  wood  :  and  Virgil 
refers  tu  it  in  these  lines  (Georg.  ii.  442), 

'  dant  utile  lignum 

Navigiis  pinos,  domibus  cedrumque  cupvessosque.' 
In  all  the  j#assages  of  Scripture,  therefore,  the 
cypress  will  be  found  to  answer  completely  to  the 
descriptions  and  uses  of  the  Berosh  ;  for  it  is  well 
adapted  for  building,  is  not  subject  to  destruction, 
and  was  therefore  very  likely  to  be  employed  in 
rhe  erection  of  the  Temple,  and  also  for  its  gates 
and  flooring;  for  the  decks  of  ships,  and  even 
for  musical  instruments  and  lances.  J.  E.  Faber, 
as  quoted  by  Rosenmuller,  conjectures  that  the 
Hebrew  name  Berosh  included  three  different 
trees  which  resemble  each  other,  viz.  the  evergreen 
cypress,  the  tliyine,  and  the  savine.  The  last,  or 
Junipems  Sabina,  is  so  like  the  cypress,  that  the 
ancients  often  called  it  by  that  name,  and  the 
moderns  have  noviced  the  resemblance,  especially 
rs  to  the  leaves.  '  Hence,  even  among  the  Greeks, 
l>oth  trees  Ijore  the  old  Eastern  names  of  Berosh, 
Beroth,  Brutha,  or  Brathy  '  (Rosenmuller,  Boi.  of 
Bible,  Trans,  p.  260)— J.  F.  R. 

BERYL.     [Siioh.vm.] 

BESHA  (Hw^Zl^  occurs  in  the  singular  form 
in  Job  xxxi.  40,  '  Let  thistles  grow  instead  of 
wheat,  and  cockle  (besha)  instead  of  barley;1 
and  in  the  plural  form  in  Isaiah  v.  2,  'He  (Je- 
hovah) planted  it  with  the  choicest  vine,  and  also 
made  a  wine- press  therein  ;  and  he  looked  that  it 
should  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild 
grapes'  (D^'tO  beushim).  So  also  in  verse  4  of 
the  same  chapter.  It  is  probable  that  the  same 
plant  i-;  refened  to  in  these  two  passages;  but  diffi- 
culties have  here,  as  elsewhere,  been  experienced 
in  ascertaining  the  precise  plant  intended.  All, 
however,  are  agreed  that  Some  useless,  if  not 
noxious,  herb  must  be  understood  in  both  cases, 
liome  Lave  supposed  that  it  was  a  plant  with 
offensive  odour,  as  the  word  implies  a  bad  smell ; 
9t  iters,   that    it  was   a   thomy    plant,   a   bi amble, 


darnel,  &c.  In  addition  to  these  conjectures  w€ 
may  infer,  that,  if  nor  a  general  term  for  weeds, 
the  word  denoted  a  plant  which  sprung  up  in 
cultivated  ground.  Celsius  seeks  in  Arabic  lor 
the  name  of  some  noxious  plant  similar  to  besha, 
and  he  finds  it  in  the  besh  or  bish,  which  has 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
oi'  poisons.  This  name  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Arabs  from  the  Hindoos,  among 
whom  the  bish  is  likewise  celebrated  as  a  poison, 
and  is  pointed  out  as  a  product  of  the  Himalayan 
mountains.  Celsius  refers  it  to  the  Hebrew 
verb  £*JO.  but  it  is  no  doubt  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit  visha,  signifying  poison;  and  tire 
plant  is  the  Aconitum  ferox  of  Dr.  Wallich 
(PL  Asiat.  Bar.  i.  2  41)  and  Royle  (Illustr. 
Himalayan  Bot.  p.  46).  The  Latin  translators 
of  Avicenna  consider  the  bish  to  be  the  Napellus, 
or  an  Aconite,  proving  that  in  some  cases  a  con- 
siderable approx imation  to  correctness  was  at- 
tained in  ascertaining  the  .kind  of  plants  yield- 
ing drugs  which  were  formerly  in  use  in  medi- 
cine. Bish  having  thus  been  ascertained  to  be 
an  Aconite,  and  to  be  the  same  word  as  besha, 
the  latter  has  in  consequence  been  thought  to 
indicate  Aconitum  album,  the  only  species  which 
appears  to  be  found  in  Syria.  It  is  not  anywhere 
very  common,  but  is  most  likely  to  occur  on  the 
sides  of  hills,  the  situations  usually  selected  as 
the  sites  for  vineyards. 

But  as  we  have  seen  that  bish  is  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit  visha,  the  correspondence 
of  the  Arabic  bish  with  the  Hebrew  besha  is  acci- 
dental, and  does  not  prove  them  to  be  even  allied. 
The  Aconite,  moreover,  is  not  very  likely  to  have 
sprung  up  instead  of  barley  in  a  vineyard  of 
Palestine,  and  still  less  so  in  a  more  southern 
latitude,  to  which  the  passage  in  Job  must  refer, 
the  scene  of  that  book  being  thought  to  have 
been  Idumaea,  a  part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  on  the 
south-east  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Hence  other  plants 
have  been  sought  for  ;  some  being  in  favour  of  the 
auirekos  aypia  of  the  Greeks  and  labrusca  of  the 
Romans,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  wild  variety 
of  Vitis  vinifera.  Of  this  Dioscorides  '  genera  duo 
fecit :  alterius  enim  uva  non  maturescit,  sed  ilorem 
tantum  profert  olvdvQ-qv  nommatum  ;  altera  fruc- 
tum  perficit,  ex  parvus  acinis  nigris  subastrin- 
gentibus/  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli,  Rau- 
wolf  found  wild  vines,  called  labruscce,  on  which 
nothing  appeared,  but  only  the  flower  (a-nanthe). 

Others,  not  satisfied  with  this  determination, 
have  endeavoured  to  find  some  plant  which,  re- 
sembling the  vine  in  some  respects,  should  yet  be 
strongly  contrasted  with  it  in  its  properties.  Thus, 
the  Hebrew  name  of  the  grape  being  haneb,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  word  as  th« 
Arabic  'anab,  which  also  signifies  the  grape.  But 
in  Arabia  it  is  rather  used  generically  than  sjw- 
cifically,  as,  besides  the  common  grape,  there  are 
also  anab-al-sai/b.  or  ox's  grape,  and  anab-al  dubt 
or  wolf-grape.  The  former  name  we  have  found 
applied  in  India  to  the  var.  indicum  of  Solatium 
■nigrum,  which  is  a  common  weed  in  Europe, 
and  even  in  India,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  cultivated  ground.  This,  which  some> 
what  resembbsthe  grape  in  the  form  of  its  berried 
fruit,  is  very  different  in  its  properties,  being 
narcotic  and  poisonous.  Ilassehjuist  came  nearly 
to  the  same  conclusion,  for  in  reference  to  the  pas- 
sage of  Isaiah,  he  (fays,  '  I  am  inclined  to  bebev* 
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i h.it  the  prophet  here  '.Hi'. ins  the  hoary  nightshade 
S  ilanum  Mit'rtwwm),  because  it  is  common  in 
Kgypt  and  Palestine,  and  the  Arabian  name 
agrees  well  with  it.  The  Arabs  call  it  anib-el- 
rito,  /.  8.  wolf-grape.  The  prophet  could  not  have 
bund  a  plant  more  opposite  ?o  tiie  vine  than  this, 
for  it  £i  >wa  much  in  the  vineyards,  and  is  very 
pemicio  IS  to  them,  wherefore  they  root  it  out:  it 
likewise  resembles  a  vine  by  its  shrubby  stalk  ' 
(Hasstslquist,  Travels.  p.  289).  This  plant  ap- 
pears bet  tec  entitled  than  the  Aconite  to  he  con- 
trasted with  the  grape-vine,  and  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  notice  that  either  it  or  the  Solatium 
nigrum  will  suit  the  passage  of  Job  equally  well. 
—J.  Y.  R. 

BESOR  pib3  ;  Sept.  Bovop),  a  brook  men- 
tioned in  1  Sam.  xxx.  9.  Sanutus  derives  its 
course  from  the  interior  Carmel,  near  Hebron,  and 
states  that  it  enters  the  sea  near  Gaza  (Liber 
Secretorum,  p.  252).  It  is  without  doubt  the 
satffe  that  Richardson  crossed  on  approaching 
Gaza  from  the  south,  and  which  he  calls  Oa  di 
Gaza  (Wady  Gaza).  The  bed  was  thirty  yards 
wide,  and  its  stream  was,  early  in  April,  already 
exhausted,  although  some  stagnant,  water  re- 
mained. 

BETH  (TV3  house)  is  often  found  as  the 
fcirst  element  of  proper  names  oi  places   in  the 


Bible.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  tl  at,  in  all 
such  compounds,  as  Bethel,  &c,  the  latter  part  of 
the  word  must  he  considered,  according  to  our 
Occidental  languages,  to  depend  on  the  former  in 
the  relation  of  the  genitive  ;  so  that  Bethel  can 
only  mean  •  house  of  God.'  The  notion  of  Itouse 
is,  of  course,  capable  of  a  wide  application,  and 
is  used  to  mean  temple,  habitation,  place,  ac- 
cording to  tin-  sense  of  the  word  with  which  it  is 
combined. — J.  N. 

BETHABARA  <  Br)8aBaPd)  or  Bktiihauau. 
This  name  means'  place  of  the  ford,  i.  e.  of  or  over 
the  Jordan  ;  and  is  mentioned  in  John  i.  2S,  as 
the  place  where  John  baptized.  The  best  manu- 
scripts and  recent  editions,  however,  have  B-qQatia 
(Bethany):  the  reading  B-qQabapa  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  conjecture  of  Origen,  who 
in  his  day  found  no  such  place  on  the  Jordan  as 
Bethany,  but  knew  a  town  called  Befhabara, 
where  John  was  said  to  have  baptized,  and  there- 
fore took  the  unwarrantable  liberty  of  changing 
the  reading  (Orig.  Opp.  ii.  p.  130,  ed.  Huet ; 
Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Jo/t.  i.  2SJ. 

BETHANY (B7?0ai/ta,  from  the  Heh.  \Tn  H3, 
place  of  dates).  1.  The  place  near  the  Jordan 
where  John  baptized,  the  exact  situation  of  which 
is  unknown.  Some  copies  here  read  Bethabara, 
as  stated  in  the  preceding  article.    2.  Bethany,  a 


164.     [Bethany.] 

Sown  or  village  about  fifteen  furlongs  east-south-     the  Damascus   gate  of  Jerusalem  ;   which  gives  a 
east  from  Jerusalem,  beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives     distance    corresponding    to    the    fifteen    furlongs 


(John  xi.  18),  so  called,  probably,  from  the 
Cumber  of  palm-trees  that  grew  around.  It  was 
me  residence  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  Mary 
and  Martha,  and  Jesus  often  went  out  from 
Jerusalem  to  lodge  there  (Matt.  xxi.  17;  xxvi. 
6;  Mark  xi.    1.  11,  12;  xiv.  3  ;  Luke  xix.  29  ; 


(stadia)  of  the  evangelist.  It  is  a  poor  village  of 
about  twenty  families.  The  only  marks  of  an- 
tiquity are  some  hewn  stones  from  more  ancient 
buildings,  found  in  the  walls  of  some  of  the 
houses.  The  monks,  indeed,  show  the  house  of 
Mary  and    Martha,  and  of  Simon   the  leper,  and 


Stxiv.  50  ;   John  xi.  1.  18  ;    xii.   1)       The   place  also  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus,  all  of  wh'ch  are  con 

still   subsists    in   a   shallow  wady  on   the  eastern  stantly  mentioned   in  the   narratives  of  pilgrims 

slope   of   the    Moui  t    of   Olives.     Dr.    Robinson  and    travellers.      The   sepulchre  is  a  deep  vault, 

•eached    Bethany  i«  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  like   a   cellar,  excavated   in   the  limestone  rock 
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in  the  middle  of  the  village,  \o  which  there  is  a 
ieseent  by  t  .veuty-six  steps.  Dr.  Robinson  (ii. 
101}  alleges  thai  there  is  not  the  slightest  pro* 
liability  of  its  ever  having  been  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus.  The  form  is  riot  that  of  fbe  ancient 
sepnh -hres.  nor  does  its  situation  accord  with  the 
narrative  of.  the  New  Testament,  which  implies 
that  the  tomb  was  not  in  the  town  (John  xvi.  31, 
86).  The  present  Ala')  name  of  the  village  is 
el-Azirezeh,  from  el-Azir,  the  Arabic  form  of 
Lazarus. 

BETH-ARBEL  (^>*  n*2),  a  place  men- 
tioned  only  in  Hos.  X.  11;  and  as  it  seems  to  be 
there  implied  that  it  was  an  impregnable  fortress, 
the  probability  is  strengthened  of  its  being  the 
same  as  the  Arbela  of  Josephus.  This  was  a  vil- 
lage in  Galilee,  near  which  were  certain  fortified 
caverns.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  march  of  Bacchides  into  Judaea,  at 
which  time  they  were  occupied  by  many  fugitives, 
and  the  Syrian  general  encamped  there  long 
enough  to  subdue  them  (Antiq.  xii.  11.  1 ;  1  Mace, 
ix.  2).  At  a  later  period  these  caverns  formed  the 
retreats  of  banded  robbers,  who  greatly  distressed 
the  inhabitants  throughout  that  quarter.  Josephus 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  means  taken  by 
Herod  to  extirpate  tiie.ni.  The  caverns  were 
situated  in  the  midst  of  precipitous  dill's,  over- 
tianging  a  deep  valley,  with  only  a  steep  and 
narrow  path  leading  to  the  entrance  :  the  attack 
was  therefore  exceeding  difficult.  Parties  of  sol- 
diers being  at  length  let  down  in  large  boxes, 
suspended  by  chains  from  above,  attacked  those 
who  defended  the  entrance,  with  fire  and  sword, 
or  dragged  them  out  with  long  hooks  and  dashed 
them  down  the  precipice.  In  this  way  the  place 
was  at  length  subdued  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  15. 
4,  5;  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  16.  2-4).  These  same 
caverns  were  afterwards  fortified  by  Josephus 
himself  against  the  Romans  during  his  command 
in  Galilee.  In  one  place  he  speaks  of  them  as 
the  caverns  of  Arbela,  and  in  another  as  the 
caverns  near  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  (Joseph. 
Vita,  §  37  ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  6).  According 
to  the  Talmud,  Arbela  lay  between  Sepphoris 
and  Tiberias  (Lightibot,  Chorog.  Cent.  c.  85). 
These  indications  leave  little  doubt  that  Arbela 
of  Galilee,  with  its  fortified  caverns,  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  present  Kulat  ibn  Maan  and  the 
adjacent  ruins  now  known  as  Irbid  (probably  a 
corruption  of  Irbil,  the  proper  Arabic  form  of 
Arbela).  Tins  latter  is  the  site  which  Pococke 
(ii.  5S)  supposed  to  be  that  of  Befhsaida,  and 
where  he  found  columns  and  the  ruins  of  a  large 
church,  with  a  sculptured  doorcase  of  white  marble. 
The  best  description  of  the  neighbouring  caves  is 
that  of  Burckhardt  (p.  331),  who  calculates  that 
tiiey  might  afford  refuge  to  about  600  men. 

BETH-AVEN,  a  nickname  for  the  town  of 
Bethel,  applied  to  it  after  it  became  the  seat  of  the 
worship  of  fhe  golden  calves  [BktiikjJ.  There 
wi;.  however,  a  town  of  this  name  not  far  from 
Bethel  eastward  (Josh*,  vii.  2;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5), 
the  existence  of  wh;ch,  pet' haps,  occasioned  the 
tiansl'.T  of  the  name  to  Bethel.  The  Talinudisrs 
confound  it  with  Bethel.  There  was  also  a  desert 
of  the.  same  name  (Josh,  xviii.  12). 

BKT'JIKL  (?8  ^3  ;  Sept.  Bai<HA),  originally 

Li;z(TV?:  Sept.  Aou£d).  an    ancient   town  which 
Kuscbius  places  12  R.  miles  north  of  .Jerusalem,  on 


the  right  hand  of  thcroau  foShechern.  Jacob  rested 
here  one  night  on  his  way   to   Parian- Aram,  and 
commemorated  tiie'  vision  with  which  he  was  fa- 
voured by  erecting  and  pouring  oil  upon  the  stone 
which  had  served  him  for  a  pillow,  and  giving  to 
the  place  the  name  of  Bethel   (place  or  house  ol 
(rod),  which  eventually  superseded  the  more  an- 
cient  designation   of  Luz   ((Ten.    xxviii.    11-19). 
Under  that  name  it  is  mentioned  prolept  caliy  with 
reference  to  the  earlier  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii. 
IS  ;   xiii.  3)-.     After  his  prosperous  return,  B^tiie) 
became  a  favourite   station  with  Jacob  :  here  lie. 
built  an  altar,  buried  Deborah,  received  the  name 
of  Israel  (for  the  second  time),  and   promises  of 
blessing;  and  here  also  he  accomplished  the  vow 
which  he  had  made  on  his  going  forth  (Gen.  xxxv. 
1-15;    comji.  xxxii.   28,  and  xxviii.  20-22).     It 
seems   not   to  have   been  a  town  in  those  early 
times;   but  at  the  conquest,  of  the  land,  Bethel  is 
mentioned    as    a  royal    city   of   the    Canaanites 
(Josh.  xii.  16).     It   became  a  boundary   town  of 
Benjamin  toward  Ephraim  (Josh,  xviii.  22),  and 
was  actually  conquered  by  the  latter   tribe  from 
the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.   22-26).     At  this  place, 
already  consecrated  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs, 
the   ark   of  the   covenant   was,  apparently  for   a 
long   while,   deposited  [Ark],  and  probably   the 
tabernacle  also  (Judg.  xx.   26;  comp.  1  Sam.  x. 
3).     It    was   also    one'  of  the    places   at   which 
Samuel    held    in    rotation    his    court    of  justice 
(1  Sam.    vii.    16).     After   the  separation   of  the 
kingdoms  Bethel  was  included  in  that  of  Israel, 
which  seems  to  show,  that   although  originally  in 
the  formal  distribution  assigned  to- Benjamin,  it 
had  been  actually  possessed  by  Ephraim  in  right 
of  conquest  from  the   Canaanites — which  might 
have  been  held  by  that  somewhat  unscrupulous 
tribe    to    determine  the   right  of  possession  to  a 
place  of  importance  close  on  their  own  frontier. 
Jeroboam  made  it.  the  southern  seat  (Dan  being 
the  northern)  of  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves  ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  seat  of  that 
worship  (1    Kings    xii.   28-33;    xiii.    1).       The 
choice  of  Bethel  was  probably  determined  by  the 
consideration  that  the  spot  was  already  sacred  in 
the  estimation  of  the    Israelites,  riot  only  from 
patriarchal  consecration,  but  from  the  more  recent 
presence  of  the  ark ;  which  might  seem   to  point 
it  out  as  a  proper  seat  for  an  establishment  de- 
signed to  rival   that  of  Jerusalem.     This  appro- 
priation, however,  completely  desecrated  Bethel  in 
the    estimation   of  the  orthodox  Jews ;  and   the 
prophets  name  it  with  abhorrence  and  contempt — 
even  applying  to  it,  by  a  sort  of  jeu  de  mot,  the 
name  of  Bethaven   (house  of  idols)  instead  ot 
Bethel  (house  of  God)  (Amos  v.  5  ;  Hos.  iv.  15; 
v.  8;  x.  5,  8).  The  town  was  taken  from  Jeroboam 
by  Abijah,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xiii.  19);  but 
it   again    reverted    to  Israel    (2   Kings  x.    2S). 
After  the  Israelites  were  carried  away   captive  by 
the  Assyrians,  all   traces   of.  this  illegal   worship 
were  extirpated  by  Josiah,  king  ol*  Judah,  who  thus 
fulfilled  a  prophecy  made  to  .Jeroboam  350   wars 
before  (2   Kings  xiii.    1,   2;   xxiii.    15-18).     Th« 
place  was  still  in  existence  after  the  Captivity,  and 
was  in  the  possession   of  the  Benjamites  (Ezra  ii. 
28  ;   Neh.  vii.  32).     In  the  time  ol  the  Maccabees 
Beti.el  was  fortified  by  Bacchides  for  the   king  ol 
Syria   (Joseph.    Antiq.  xiii.    1.    13).     It   is   not 
named   In   the  New   Testament;  but  it  still  ex. 
isted   and  ■»-.  as   takuci  by  Vespasiau  (Joseph.   Ds 
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Sctl.Jud.  IV.  0.  9).      It   is  described  by  Eusobii.* 

and  Jerome  a>  a  small  village  (  Ouomast  s.  vv. 
!  land  L%izd)\  and  this  is  the  last  notice  of  it 
a*  an  inhabited  place.  Bethel  and  iis  name 
mere  believed  to  have  perished  until  within  these 
few  years;  yet  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the 
Protestant  missionaries  at  Jerusalem  that  the 
name  and  a  knowledge  of  the  site  still  existed 
among  the  people  of  the  land.  The  name  was 
indeed  preserved  in  the  Conn  of  Beitin — the 
Arabic  termination  in  lor  the  Hebrew  el  being 
not  an  unusual  change.  Its  identity  with  Hethel 
had  been  veSognised  by  the  Oriental  Christian 
priests,  who  endeavoured  to  bring  into  use  the 
Arabic  form  Beitil,  as  being  nearer  to  the  original ; 
but  it  had  not  found  cmreney  beyond  the  circle 
oi  tiu'ir  influence. 

The  situation  of  Beitin  corresponds  very  exactly 
with,  the  intimations  afforded  by  Eusebius  and 
others;  the  distance  from  Jerusalem,  3£  hours, 
being  equal  to  the  12  Roman  miles  assigned  in 
the  Onumasticon.  The  ruins  lie  upon  the  point 
of  a  low  hill,  between  the  heads  of  two  shallow 
wadys  which  unite  below,  and  run  oil'  into  a 
deep  and  rugged  valley.  The  spot  is  shut  in  by 
higher  land  on  every  side.  The  ruins  are  more 
considerable  than  those  of  a  %  large  village,'  as  the 
place  was  in  the  time  of  Jerome;  and  it  is  there- 
fore likely  that,  although  unnoticed  in  history,  it 
afterwards  revived,  and  was  erdarged.  The 
ruined  churches  upon  the  site  and  beyond  the 
valley  evince  that  it  was  a  place  of  importance 
even  down  to  the  middle  ages.  Besides  these, 
there  yet  remain  numerous  foundations  and  half- 
standing  walls  of  houses  and  other  "buildings  :  on 
the  highest  part  are  the  ruins  of  a  square  tower, 
and  in  the  western  valley  are  the  remains  of  one 
of  the  largest  reservoirs  in  the  country,  being  314 
feet  in  length  by  217  in  breadth.  The  bottom  is 
now  a  green  grass  plat,  having  in  it  two  living 
springs  of  good  water. 

BETHER  ("3p5;.  The  Mountains  of  Befher 
are  only  mentioned  in  Cant.  ii.  17;  viii.  14  ;  and 
no  place  called  Bether  occurs  elsewhere.  The 
word  means,  projierly,  dissection.  The  mountains 
of  Bether  -may  therefore  be  moxmiains  of  dis- 
junction, of  separation,  etc.,  that  is,  mountains 
cut  up,  divided  by  ravines,  etc.  In  the  Au- 
thorized Veision  the  same  words  that  are  ren- 
dered '  mountains  of  Bether'  in  Cant.  ii.  17, 
are  rendered  '  mountains  pf  spices'  in  viii.  14. 
It  is  an  objectionable  mode  of  disposing  of  two 
different  interpretations,  to  adopt  sometimes  the 
one  and  sometimes  the  other.  The  second  inter- 
pretation is  readied  by  considering  that  the  moun- 
tains derived  their  name  from  the  growth  of  trees. 
Iron:  incisions  (with  rvfeierice  to  the  etymology) 
in  which  odorous  gums  distilled.  This  is  after 
the  Sept. — I'pij  toov  apw/xdrcou  ;  which  version  also 
sets  the  example  of  a  difference  in  rendering  bv 
gi\  n^  tpr\  koi\cc  aroiv,  hollow  mountains,  in  the 
previous  passage.  As  the  word  is  found  nowhere 
else  as  2  proper  name,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  should 
be  so  taken  in  the  Canticles. 

BETHESDA  <BV0eabd:  from  Heb.  N^pPI  J13 
house  or  place  of  mercy),  a  pool  *  KoAvufS-ifipa)  at 
tiie  Sheep-/'!.*'  of  Jerusalem,  built  round  with 
porches  for  ihe  acco  umodation  of  the  sick  who 
sought  benefit  from  t;-  •  healing  virtues  of  the 
rater,  and  upon   one        whom   Christ,   performed 


the  healing  miracle  recorded  bv  St.  Join  'v.  2-9). 
That  which  is  now,  and  has  long  been  pointed  out 
as  the  Fool  of  liethesda,  is  a  dry  basin  or  reservoi* 

outside  the  northern  wall  of  the  encloauie  au/uiui 

the  Temple  Mount,  of  which  wall  its  southern 
side  may  be  said  to  form  a  part.  The  east  end 
of  it  is  close  to  the  present  gate  of  St.  Stephen. 
The  pool  measures  .'560  feet  in  length,  130  feet 
in  bie;idth,  and  7")  in  depth  to  tlie  bottom,  be- 
sides the  rubbish  which  has  accumulated  in  it  for 
ages.  Although  it  has  been  dry  for  above  two 
centuries,  it  was  once  evidently  used  as  a  re- 
servoir,  for  the  sides  internally  have  been  cased 
over  with  small  stones,  and  these  again  covered 
with  plaster;  but  the  workmanship  of  these  addi- 
tions is  coarse,  and  bears  no  special  marks  of 
antiquity.  The  west,  end  is  built  up  like  the 
rest,  except  at  the  south-west  corner,  where  two 
lofty  arched  vaults  extended  westward,  side  by 
side,  under  the  houses  that  now   cover  this  part. 


165.  [Pool  of  Bethesda.] 
Dr.  Robinson  was  able  to  trace  the  continuation 
of  the  work  in  this  direction  under  one  of  these 
vaults  for  100  feet,  and  it  seemed  to  extend 
much  farther.  This  gives  the  whole  a  length  of 
160  feet,  equal  to  one-half  of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  sacred  enclosure  under  which  it  lies  :  and 
how  much  more  is  unknown.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  deep  reservoir  formerly  extended  farther 
westward  in  this  part ;  and  that  these  vaults  were 
built  up,  in  and  over  it,  in  order  to  support  the 
structures  above.  Dr.  Robinson  considers  it  pro- 
bable that  this  excavation  was  anciently  carried 
quite  through  the  ridge  of  Bezetha,  along  the 
northern  side  of  Antonia  to  its  N.W.  comer,  thus 
forming  the  deep  trench  which  separated  Hie 
fortress  from  the  adjacent  hill  {Bib  li-esearches, 
i.  433,  434).  The  mere  appearance  of  the  place, 
and  its  position  immediately  under  the  wall  oi 
the  sacred  enclosure,  strongly  support  this  conjec- 
ture, so  that  we  are  still  \vti,  to  seek  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  if  indeed  any  trace  of  it  now  renains. 
Dr.  Robinson  himself,  without  having  ai  f  de- 
finite conviction  on  the  subject,  asks  whether  the 
Pool  of  Be  Lhesda  may  not  in  fact  be  the  ■  Eoui  Jain 
>  of  the  Virgin'?  The  question  was  suggested  !o  bis 
mind  by  the  exceedingly  abrupt  and  irregular  plan 
of  that  fountain.  He  remarks — '  We  are  told 
that  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into 
the  pool  and  troubled  the  water:'  and  then  who- 
soever first  stepped  in  was  made  whole  John  v 
.2-7).     There  seems  to  have  been  no  gpi'i  ial    me- 
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dicmal  virfrie  in  the  water  itself,  and  only  he 
wiic  lirst  stepped  i 1 1  after  die  troubling  was 
rieahd.  Does  not  this  troubling  of  the  water  look 
like  the  irregular  plan  of  this  fountain?  And  as 
the  Sheep-gate  seems  to  have  been  situated  not 
far  from  the  Temple  (Neh.  iii.  1,  32),  and  the 
wall  of  the  ancient  Temple  probably  ran  along 
this  valley  :  may  not  that  gate  have  heen  some- 
where in  this  part,  and  the  Fountain*  of  the 
Virgin  correspond  to  Bethesda?  the  same  as  the 
1  Kings  Pool '  of  Nehemiah,  and  the  '  Solomon's 
Pool*  of  Josephus  r  (Bib/.  Researches,  i.  508). 
For  an  account  of  the  Fountain  to  which  these 
inquiries  i elate,  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on 
the  Fountain,  with  which  that  of  the  Virgin  is 
closely  connected  [Siloam,  Pool  ok]. 

BETH-HORON  (|VlP1  n>3  ;  Sept.Bai0«pc&O: 
two  places  of  this  name  are  distinguished  in 
Scripture  as  the  Upper  and  Nether  Beth-boron 
(Josh.  xvi.  3,  5  ;  xviii.  13;  1  Chron.  vii.  21).  The 
Nether  Beth-horon  lay  in  the  N;W.  corner  of 
Benjamin ;  and  between  the  two  places  was  a 
pass  called  both  the  ascent  and  descent  of  Beth- 
horon,  leading  from  the  region  of  Gibeon  (el-Jib) 
down  to  the  western  plain  (Josh,  xviii.  13,  11  ; 
x.  10,  11;  1  Mace.  iii.  10,  24).  Down  this  pass 
the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  were  driven  by 
Joshua  (Josh,  x.  11).  The  upper  and  lower 
towns  were  both  fortified  by  Solomon  (1  Kings 
ix.  17;  2  Chron.  viii.  5).  At  oneof  them  Nicanor 
was  attacked  by  Judas  Maccabaeus;  and  it 
was  afterwards  fortified  by  Bacchides  (1  Mace. 
vii.  39,  seq. ;  ix.  50;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  10.5; 
xiii.  1.  3).  Cestius  Gallus,  the  Roman  pro- 
consul of  Syria,  in  his  march  from  Caesarea  to 
Jerusalem,  after  having  burned  Lydda,  ascended 
the  mountain  by  Beth-horon  and  encamped  near 
Gibeon  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  19.  1).  Dr. 
Robinson  collects  from  these  intimations  that  in 
ancient  times,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  great 
road  of  communication  and  of  heavy  transport  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast  was  by  the 
pass  of  Beth-horon  (Bibl.  Researches,  iii.  61). 

In  the- time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  the  two 
Beth-borons  were  small  villages;  and,  according 
to  them,  the  Upper  Beth-horon  was  12  Roman 
miles  from  Jerusalem ;  according  to  Josephus, 
it  was  100  stadia  from  thence,  and  50  stadia  from 
Gibeon.  From  the  time  of  Jerome  the  place 
appears  to"  have  been  unnoticed  till  1801,  when 
Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  recognised  it  in  the  present 
Beit-Ur  (Travels,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  62S) ;  after 
which  it  appears  to  have  remained  unvisited 
till  1838,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Paxton,  and,  a  iew 
days  after,  Dr.  Robinson,  arrived  at  the  place. 
The  Lower  Beit-Ur  is  upon  the  top  of  alow  ridge, 
which  is  separated  by  a  wady,  or  narrow  valley, 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  upon  which  the 
Upper  Beit-Ur  stands.  Both  are  now  inhabited 
villages.  The  lower  is  very  small,  but  foundations 
of  large  stones  indicate  an  ancient,  site  — doubtless 
that  of  the  Nether  Beth-horon.  The  Upper  Beit- 
Ur  is  likewise  small,  but  also  exhibits  traces  of 
ancient  walls  and  foundations.  In  the  steep  ascent 
to  it  the  rock  is  in  some  parts  cut  away,  and  the 
path  formed  into  steps,  indicating  an  ancient 
load,  On  the  first  offset  or  step  of  the  ascent  are 
foundations  of  huge  stones,  the  remains  perhaps 
%*  a  castle  that  once  guarded  the  pass. 

It  is  lemurkable  that  the  places  are  still  dis- 
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tinguished  as  Beit-Ur  el-Foka  (the  Up]  er\  ar:J 
Beit-Ur  el-Tahta  (the  Lower),  and  there  can  im 
no  question  that  they  represent  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Beth-horon.  '  In  the  name,"  remaiks  Dr. 
Robinson  (iii.  p.  59),  '  we  find  the  rattier  unusual 
change  from  one  harsh  Hebrew  guttural  to  one 
still  deeper  and  more  tenacious  in  Arabic  ;  in  all 
other  respects  the  name,  position,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances agree.' 

BETH  LEHEM   (D$7  ITO,  house  or  place 

of  bread,    i.  q.   Brcad-toicn  ;   now 

house  of  flesh  ;  Sept.  Br)6\e4u\  '  a  cl1T 
Judah  (Judg.  xvii.  7);  six  miles  southward  from 
Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Hebron.  It  was  gene- 
rally called  Bethlehem-Judah,  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  Bethlehem  in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
15  ;  Judg.  xii.  10).  It  is  also  called  Ephiatah 
(the  fruitful),  and  its  inhabitants  Ephratites 
(Gen.  xl viii.  7;  Mic,  v.  2).  Bethlehem  is  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  David  and  of 
Christ,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  Book  of  Ruth. 
It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  6)-; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  place 
of  much  importance  ;  for  Micah,  extolling  the 
moral  pre-eminence  of  Bethlehem,  says,  '  Thou, 
Bethlehem  Ephiatah,  though  thou  be  little 
among  the  thousands  of  Judah,'  &c.  (Mic.  v.  2). 
Matthew  quotes  this  as — '  and  thou,  Bethlehem  of 
Judah,  art  notthe  least  of  the  cities  of  Judah,1 
&c.  (Matt.  ii.  6).  which  has  the  appearance- of  a 
discrepancy.  But  it  is  answered  that  a  city 
may  be  little,  without  being  the  least ;  or  that 
the  evangelist  may  have  quoted  from  memory, 
and  hence  the  slight  difference  in  expression,  while 
the  sense  remains  the  same. 

There  never  has  been  any  dispute  or  doubt 
about  the  site  of  Bethlehem,  which  has  always 
been  an  inhabited  place,  and,  from  its  sacred 
associations,  has  been  visited  by  an  unbroken 
series  of  pilgrims  and  travellers.  It  is  now  a 
large  village,  beautifully  situated  on  the  brow  of 
a  high  hill,  which  commands  an  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  mountainous  country,  and 
rises  in  parterres  of  vineyards,  almond-groves 
and  fig  plantations,  watered  by  gentle  rivulets 
that  murmur  through  the  terraces  ;  and  is  diver- 
sified by  towers  and  wine-presses.  It  is  a  strag- 
gling village,  with  one  broad  and  principal  street. 
The  houses  have  not  domed  roofs  like  those  of 
Jerusalem  and  Rumla,  they  are  built  l'or  the  most 
part  of  clay  and  bricks ;  and  every  house  is  pro- 
vided with  an  apiary,  the  beehives  of  which  are 
constructed  of  a  series  of  earthen  pots,  ranged  on 
the  house-tops.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be 
3000,  and  were  all  native  Christians  at  the  time 
of  the  most  recent  visits  ;  for  Ibrahim  Pasha,  find- 
ing that  the  Moslem  and  Christian  inhabitant* 
were  always  at  strife,  caused  the  former  to  with 
draw,  and  left  the  village  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  latter,  whose  numbers  had  always  greatly  pre- 
dominated  (Wilde's  Narrative,  ii.  p.  411).  The 
chief  trade  and  manufacture  of  the  inhabitants 
consist  of  beads,  crosses,  and  other  relics,  which 
are  sold  at  a  great  profit.  Some  of  the  articles, 
wrought  in  mother-of-pearl,  are  carved  with  mora 
skill  than  one  would  expect  to  find  in  that  remote 
quarto';  and  the  workmanship  in  some  instances 
would  not.  discredit  the  artists  of  Britain.  Th 
people  are  said  to  be  rcmaikable  for  their  ferocit 
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■rid  m  Leuets,  which  is  indeed  the  common  cha- 
Mcter  vi  tire  inhabitants  of  mosl  of  the  places 
accounted  holy  in  liif  East. 

\t   llu'   farthest   extremity   of  the  town  is  the 
Latin    convent,   connected    with    which   is   the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  said  to  have  been  built 
tiv  the  empress  Helena.     It  has  suffered  much 
from  time,  bul  slill   bears  manifesl  traces  oi"  its 
Grecian  origin;  and  is  alleged  to  be  the  most 
chaste    architectural    building    now   remaining 
in    Palestine.     It   is  a  spacious  and    handsome 
hall,   consisting   oi   a  central   nave  amid  aisles 
separated  from  each  other  by  rows  of  tall   Corin- 
thian pillars  of  grey  marble.  •  As  there  is  no  ceil- 
ing, the  lofty  roof  is  exposed  to  view,  and  although 
composed   of   the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  is  still    in 
good  preservation,  and  affords  a  line  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  that  age.     Two  spiral  stair- 
cases lead   to  the  cave   called  the  '  Grotto  of  the 
Nativity,"  which  is  about  20  feet  below  the   level 
of  the  church.     This   cave  is  lined   with  Italian 
marbles,  and  lighted  by  numerous  lamps.     Here 
the    pilgrim    is    conducted   with    due   solemnity 
to  a  star  inlaid  in  the  marble,  marking  the  exact 
spot  where    the    Saviour  was    born,    and    corre- 
sponding to  that  in  the  firmament  occupied  by 
the  meteor  which  intimated    (hat  great  event  ;    he 
is  then  led  to  one  of  the  sides,  where,  in  a  kind  of 
recess,  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
floor,  is  a  block  of  white"   marble,  hollowed  out  in 
:lie  form  of  a  manger,  and  said  to  mark  the  place 
of  the  one  in  which  the   infant  Jesus  was  laid. 
His  attention  is  afterwards   directed  to  the  '  Se- 
pulchre of  the  Innocents  ;'  to  the  grotto  in  which 
St.  Jerome  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life; 
and  to  the  chapels  dedicated  to  Joseph  and  other 
saints.    There  has  been  much  controversy  respect- 
ing the  claims  of  this  grotto  to  be  regarded  as  the 
place  in  which  our  Lord [was  born.  Tradition  is  in 
its  favour,  but  facts  and  prob  ibilities  are  against  it. 
It  is  useless  to  deny  that  there  is  much  force  in  a 
tradition  regarding  a  locality  (more  than  it  would 
have  in  the  case  of  an  historical  fact),  which  can 
be  traced  up  to  a  period  not  remote  from  that 
of  the  event  commemorated;  and  this  event  was 
so  important  as  to  make  the  scene  of  it.  a  point  of 
such  unremitting  attention,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  spot  was  not  likely  to  be   lost.     This  view 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  if  it  could  be  satis- 
factorily proved  that  Adrian,  to  cast  odium  upon 
the  mysteries  of  the   Christian  religion,  not  only 
erected  statues  of  Jupiter  and   Venus  over  the 
holy  sepulchre  and  on  Calvary,  but  placed  one 
of  Adonis  over  the  spot  of  the  Nativity  at  Beth- 
lehem.    This  part  of  the  evidence  is  examined 
under  another  head  [Calvary].     Against  tradi- 
tion, whatever  may  be  its  value   in  the  present 
case,  we  have  to  place  the  utter  improbability  that 
a  subterranean   cavern   like    this,    with  a  steep 
descent,  should  ever  have  been   used  as  a  stable 
for  cattle,  and,  what  is  more,  for  the  stable  of  a 
khan   or  caravanserai,  which  doubtless  the  'inn' 
of  Luke  ii.  7  was.     Although  therefore  it  is  true 
that  cattle  are,  and  always  have  been,  stabled  in 
caverns  in  tire  East ;    yet  certainly  not  in  such 
caverns  as  this,  which  appears  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  tomb.     Old  empty  tombs  often,  it  is  argued, 
alVord  shelter  to  man  and   cattle ;   bnt   such  was 
not  the  case  among  the  Jews,  who  held  themselves 
ceremonially  defiled  by  contact  with  sepulchres. 
Besides,  the  circumstance  of  Christ's  having  been 


born  it  a  cave  would  not  have  been  less  remark 
aide  tli  .n  hifl  being  laid  in  a  manger,  ami  wa< 
more  likely  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  evangelist, 
if  it  had  occurred':  and  it  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  present  grotto  is  at  some  distance  from 
the  town,  whereas  Christ  appears  to  have  beer. 
bom  in  the  (own,  and  whatever  may  be  the  case 
in  the  open  country,  it  has  never  been  usual  in 
towns  to  employ  caverns  as  stable,  for  cattle.  To 
this  we  may  add  the  suspicion  which  arises  l'rom 
the  fact,  that  the  local  traditions  seem  to  connect 
with  caverns  almost  every  interesting  event  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  as  ii'  the  ancient  Jews  had 
been  a  nation  of  troglodytes  [CavesI.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  perhaps  the  most  solid  interest 
connected  with  the  so-called  {  Cave  of  the  Na- 
tivity/ is  to  be  found  in  the  long  abide  in  the 
convent,  of  80  eminent  a  father  as  the  learned 
Jerome:  and  in  the  fact,  that  t i i ere  most  of  his 
great  and  useful  works  were  composed. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  the  town  is  a  deep 
valley,  alleged  to  be  that  in  which  the  angels 
appeared  to  the  shepherds  announcing  the  birth 
of  the  Saviour  (Luke  ii.  S).  In  the  same  valley 
is  a  fountain,  said  to  be  that  for  the  water  of 
which  David  longed,  and  which  three  of  his 
mighty  men  procured  for  him  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives  (2  -Sam.  xxiii.  15-18).  Dr.  Clarke 
stopped  and  drank  of  the  delicious  water  of  this 
fountain,  and  from  its  correspondence  with  the 
intimations  of  the  sacred  historian  and  of  Jo- 
sephus,  as  well  as  from  the  permanency  of  natural 
fountains, he  concludes  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  identity. 

Theie  are  accounts  of  Bethlehem  in  nearly  all 
books  ol*  travels  in  Palestine.  The  best  of  modern 
date  are  those  of  Clarke,  Wittman,  Richardson, 
Buckingham,  Hardy,  Elliot,  Wilde,  Robinson, 
Paxton,  01  in,  Prokesch,  Richter,  Schubert  (see 
also  Raumer's  Paliistma,  pp.  307-313). 

BETH-NIMRA  (HIDj  JVn  ;  Sept.  Bcuvfla- 
vafipd;  Or  simply  Nimra.  HIEO  ;  Sept.  Nafj.pd\ 
a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  36  ; 
Josh.  xiii.  27),  which  Eusebius  (who  calls  it  BenV 
nabris,  Br]6^a0pis)  places  live  Roman  miles  north 
of  Livias.  This  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  being  the 
same  ruined. city  called  Nimrin,  south  of  Szalt, 
which  Burckhardt  mentions  (Syria,  p.  355)  as 
situated  near  the  point  where  the  YYady  Shoeb 
joins  the  Jordan.  Dr.  Robinson  understood  that 
there  was  here  a  fountain  corresponding  to  '  tl»e 
waters  of  Nimra*  (Isa.  xv.  6  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  3i). 

BETHPHAGE  (Brjdfayh ;  Syr.  *^J  J^AJl  \ 

Heb.  K3Q  JTQ,  house  of  Jigs ;  comp.  Cant.  ii. 
13),  a  small  village,  which  our  Lord,  coming 
from  Jericho,  appears  to  have  entered  before 
reaching  Bethany  (Matt.  xxi.  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29) ; 
it  probably,  therefore,  lay  near  the  latter  place, 
a  little  below  it  to  the  east.  The  site  usually 
assigned  to  it  beyond  Bethany  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  between  it  and  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
cannot  be  correct,  nor  does  any  trace  of  Beth- 
phage  now  exist  (Robinson,  ii.  103).  The  name 
occurs  often  in  (he  Talmud ;  and  the  Jewish 
glossarists  induced  Lightfoot  (Ckorog,  Cent  ch. 
xli.)  and  Otte  (Lex.  Babb.  p.  101,  sa.)  to  regard 
it  as  a  district  extending  from  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  the  precincts  of  Jerusalem, 
and  including  the  village  of  the*  same  name. 
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BETHSAIDA. 


BETH-SHAN. 


BETH-REIIOB.     [Rehou.] 

BETH8  U©A  (BqftmZME ;  Syr.  !♦-»   l\*2> 

Fislting-Toirn).  a  town  (7r^Ajs,-John  i.  40  ;  kco/j.^ 
Mark  viii.  23)  in  Galilee  (John  xii.  21,,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  towards  the 
puddle,  and  not  far  from  Capernaum  (Mark  vi. 
45  ;  viii.  22).  It  was  the  native  place  of  Peter, 
Andrew,  ami  Philip,  and  the  frequent  residence 
of  Jesus.  This  gives  some  nation  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  it  lay ;  but  the  precise  site  is 
utterly  unknown,  and  the  very  name  has  long 
eluded  the  search  of  travellers.  The  last  histori- 
cal notice  of  it  is  by  Jerome,  but  he  affords  no 
more  information  than  may  he  derived  from  the 
intimations  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  true  that. 
Pococke  (ii.  p.  99)  finds  Bethsaida  at  Irbid  ;  Seet- 
zen  at  Khan  Minyefa  (Zach's  Monath.  Qdrresp. 
xviii  31^  |;  Nau  at  Mejdel  (  Voyage,  p.  578;  Qua- 
resmius/rom,.  ii.  86(5),  apparently  between  Khan 
Minyeh  and  Mejdel  ;  and  otheis  at  Tabighah — ■ 
■  all  different  points  on  the  .western  shore  of  the 
lake.  But  Dr.  Robinson  expresses  his  delibe- 
rate persuasion  that  these  identifications  can  have 
no  better  foundation  than  the  impression  of  the 
moment.  He  inquired  perseveringly  among  the 
natives  along  the  western  border  of  the  lake; 
hut  no  Moslem  knew  of  any  such  name,  or  any 
name  that  .could  be  moulded  into  a  resemblance 
lo  it.  The  Christians  of  Nazareth  and  Tiberias 
are  indeed  acquainted  with  the  name,  as  well  as 
that  of  Capernaum,  from  the  New  Testament ; 
and  they  have  learned  to  apply  them  lo  different 
places  according  to  the  opinions  of  their  miniaiiV, 
teachers,  or  as  may  best  suit  their  own  cou.eni- 
ence  in  answering  the  inquiries  of  travellers.  It 
is  thus  that  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Researches,  in. 
295)  accounts  for  the  fact  that  travellers  have 
sometimes  heaid  the  names  along  the  lake.  When- 
ever this  has  not  been  the  consequence  of  direct 
leading  questions,  which  an  Arab  would  always 
answer  affirmatively,  the  names  have  doubtless 
oeen  heard  from  the  monks  of  Nazareth,  or  from 
the  Arabs  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  dependent 
upon  them. 

%  BETHSAIDA.  Christ  fed  the  5000  'near 
o  a  city  called  Bethsaida'  (Luke  ix.  10);  but 
it  is  evident  from  the  parallel  passages  (Matt, 
xiv.  13;  Mark  vi.  32-15).  that  this  event  took 
place  not  in  Galilee,  but  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  lake.  This  was  held  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  sacred  geography  ( Cellar. 
X')tit.  Orb.  ii.  036),  till  the  ingenous  Reland 
afforded  materials  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  it, 
by  distinguishing  too  Bethsaidas;  one  on  the 
western,  and  the  other  on  the  north-eastern  border 
of  the  lake  (-Pal&stina,  p  053).  The  former  was 
undoubtedly  'the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter;' 
and, .although  Reland  did  not  himself  think  that 
rb  other  Bethsaida  js  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, it  has  been  shown  by  later  writers  that  it  is 
in  perfect  agreement  with  the  sacred  .lext  to  coh- 
clude  that  it  was  the  Bethsaida  near  which  Christ. 
feil  the  five  thousand,  and  also,  probably,  where 
the  blind  man  was  restored  to  sight.  This,  and 
not  the  western  Bethsaida  (as  our  English  writers 
[insist  in  stating),  was  the  Bethsaida  ofGaulo- 
i.uis.  afterwards  called  Julias,  which  Pliny  {Hist. 
Xal.  xv.)  places  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake 
-  ■  r.f  rne  Jordan,  and  wi  ich  Josephus  describes 
*r  siiuaVii  in  lo.ve-  Gaulonitis,  just  above  the  en- 


trance of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake  [De  Bdl  Jud 
ii.  9.   1  ;  iii     10.  7).     It  was  originally  only  a 

village,  called  Bethsaida,  but  was  reOuilt  an;. 
enlarged  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch  not  long  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  received  the  name  of 
Julias  in  honour  of  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augus- 
tus (Luke  iii.  1:  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  2.  1). 
Philip  seems  to  have  made  it  his  occasional  resi- 
dence; and  here  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  a 
costly  tomb  (Antiq.  xviii.  4.  6).  At  the  northern 
end  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  the  mountains 
which  form  the  eastern  wall  of  the  .valley  thn 
which  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake  throw  out  a  spur  or 
promontory j  which  extends  for  some  distance  south- 
ward along  the  river.  This  is  known  by  the 
people  on  the  spot  by  no  other  name  than  el  Tell 
I  the  hill).  On  it  are  some  ruins,  which  were  vi- 
sited by  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  and  proved  to  be  the 
most  extensive  of  any  m  the  plain.  The  place  i3 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  capital  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
valley  (the  Ghawarineh).  although  they  have  lost 
its  ancient  name,  and  now  occupy  only  a  ll'w 
houses  in  it  as  magazines.  The  nuns  cover  a  large 
portion  of  the  Tell,  but  consist  entirely  of  un- 
hewn volcanic  stones,  without  any  distinct  trace 
of  ancient  architecture  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Researches, 
iii.  308';  Winer,  Bibl.  Reahcort.  s.  v.  'Beth- 
saida"). 

BETH-SHAN  QXp  tl%  house  of  rest,  or 
Rest-  Town:  Sept.  BaiOadv),  a  city  belonging  .to  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  west  of  the  Jordan,  and 
situated  in  a  valley  of  that  river,  where  it  is 
it,. unded  westward  by  alow  chain  of  the  Gilboa 
fiviuhtains.  It  is  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Damascus,  and  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Jordan, 
eighteen  from  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Gennesa- 
reth, and  twenty-three  from^izareth.  It  also  bore 
the  name  of  Scythopolis,  perhaps  because  Scythians 
had  settled  there  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (n.c.  631), 
in  their  passage  through  Palestine  towards  Egypt 
( Herod,  "i.  205;  comp.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  16, 
20  ;  Georg.  Syncellus,  p.  211).  This  hypothesis 
is  supported  by  2  Mace.  xii.  30,  where  mention 
is  made  of  'Jews  who  lived  among  the  Scythians 
(in  Bethshah'");  and  by  the  Septuagint  version 
of  Judg.  i.  27;  BaiQadv.  77  ecrr:  ~2nvQcav  tt6\is.  In 
Judith  iii.  2,  the  place  is  also  called  2kv6wv 
ttoAis,  and  so  likewise  by  Josephus  and  others. 
The  supposition  that  these  were  descendants  of 
the  Scythians  in  Palestine,  renders  more  intel- 
ligible Coloss.  iii.  11,  where  the  Scythian  is 
named  with  the  Jew  and  Greek;  and  it  also  ex- 
plains why  the  ancient  Rabbins  did  not  consider 
Scythopolis  as  a  Jewish  town,  but  as  one  of  an 
unholy  people? Ha Vercamp.  Obscrraf.  ad  Joseph. 
Antiq.  v.  1.22  1.  On  coins  the  place  is  called 
Scythopolis  and  Nysa.  with  figures  of  Bacchus 
and  the  panther  (Eckhel,  pp.  438-440 ;  comp. 
Reland,  p.  093,  sq.).  As  Succoth  lay  somewhere 
[it the  vicinity,  east  of  the  Jordan,  som«  would 
derive  Scythopolis  from  Succotliopolis  (Reland, 
p.  002,  sq. ;  Gesenms  in  Burckhardt.  p.  LOSS, 
German  edit.).  It  is  also  not  improbably  .  uppostd 
to  lie  the  same  as  Betli-Sitta  (Judg.  vii.  22). 

Josephus  does  not  account  Scy/thopoli  as  ne- 
longing  to  Samaria,  in  which  it  geographically 
lay;  but  to  Decapolis,  which  was  chiefly  on  tiie 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  of  which  lie  calls  it  thfl 
largest  town  (De  Hell.  Jud.  iii-  0.  7) 

Alt/  ough  Bethshan  was  assigned   to  Man  use! 


BKTH-MIKUi  MI. 


BETH  T  LI  A. 
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'J.is'n.  wii.  1  1  ,  it  \\;i:»  not  conquered  1  »y  that 
tribe  (Judg.  i.  17).  Th«  body  of  Saul  was  fas- 
tened U>  the  wall  of  Brlhshan  by  the  Philis! 
I  ."vun.  \wi.  10) ;  Alexander  Jannseus  hail  an  in- 
iew  here  w  ith  (h  onatra  ( Josefth.Antiq.  xiii.  13. 
.  Pompey  marched  through  it  on  his  way  from 
Dauuwus  to  Jerusalem  fxiv.  3.  4):  and  in  the 
Jewish  war  13,000  Jews  were  slain  by  the  Scytho- 
politanstDe  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  IS.  3).  In  the  middle 
i  the  place  hod  become  desolate,  although 
it  still  went  by  the  name  of  Metropolis  Valcestince 
tertia  [WilL  Tyr.  pp.  719.  1031:  Vitri'acus, 
p.  1119).  We  lind  bishops  of  Scythopolis  at  the 
councils  of  Chalcedon,  Jerusalem  (a.d.  536), and 
others.  During  the  Crusades  it  was  an  arch- 
bishopric, which  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Nazareth  (Raumer's  PalUstina,  pp.  117-119). 
The  ancient  native  name,  as  well  as  the  town 
itself,  still  exists  in  the  Beisan  of  the  present  day. 
It  stands  on  a  rising  ground  somewhat  above  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  or  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel 
where  it  opens  into  die  Jordan  valley.  It  is  a 
poor  place,  containing  not  more  than  sixty  or 
seventy  houses.  The  inhabitants  are  Moslems, 
and  are  described  by  Richardson  and  others  as  a 
.■>et  of  inhospitable  and  lawless  fanatics.  The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  of  considerable  ex- 
It  was  built  along  the  banks  of  the  rivulet 
which  waters  the  town  and  in  the  valleys  formed 
by  its  sever. il  branches,  and  must  have  been  nearly 
liree  miles  in  circumference.  The  chief  remains 
are  large  heaps  of  black  hewn  stones,  with  many 
foundations  of  houses  and  fragments  of  a  few  co- 
lumns (Burckhardr,  p.  243).  The  principal  ob- 
ject is  the  theatre,  which  is  quite  distinct,  but 
now  completely  tilled  up  with  weeds;  it  measures 
across  the  front  about  1  c>0  feet,  and  has  the  singu- 
larity of  poss  ss  ing  three  oval  recesses  half-way  np 
the  building,  which  are  mentioned  by  Vitruvius 
as  being  constructed  to  contain  the  brass  sounding- 
tubes.  Few  theatres  had  such  an  apparatus  even 
in  the  time  of  this  author,  and  they  are  scarcely 
ever  met  with  now.  The  other  remains  are  the 
tombs,  which  lie  to  the  north-east  of  the  Acropolis 
without  the  walls.  The  sarcophagi  still  exist  in 
some  of  them  ;  triangular  niches  for  lamps  have 
also  been  observed  in  them ;  and  some  of  the 
doors  continue  hanging  on  the  ancient  hinges 
of  stone  m  remarkable  preservation.  Two 
streams  run  through  the  nuns  of  the  city,  al- 
most insulating  the  Acropolis.  There  is  a  fine 
Roman  bridge  over  the  one  to  the  south-west  of 
the  Acropolis,  and  beyond  it  may  be  seen  the 
paved  way  which  led  to  the  ancient  Ptolemais, 
now  Acre.  The  Acropolis  is  a  high  circular 
hill,  on  the  top  of  which  are  traces  of  the  walls 
w  :ich  encompassed  it  (Irbv  and  Mangles,  Tra- 
vels, pp.  301-303). 

BETH-SHEMESH  (WP  n>3,  house  of  the 
s>m.  i.  >.  Sun-totdh;  Sept.  Baidcrauvs),  a  sacer- 
dotal city '(Josh.  xxi.  16;  1  Sam.  vi.  15;  1 
Chron.  vi.  59 j  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the 
faeutb-easl)  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xv.  10:,  and  the 
i  J  d  of  th*'  Philistines  (j|  Sam.  vi.  12y,  probably 
in  a  iow-'and  plain  (2  Kings  xiv.  1) ;  and 
placed  by  Eusohias  ten  Roman  miles  from  Eleu- 
.  oil 8.  in  the  direction  of  the   road  to   Nico- 

folis.     It  belonged  at  an  early  date  to  the  Phi- 
istiues,  and   they  had  again  obtained  possession 
if  it  in  the  time  of  Aha  z  (1  Ki*    -  iv.  9;  2  Cnn  n. 


xxvlii.  1*?).  It  was  to  this  pi. ice  that  the  aik  was 
taken  by  the  milch  kiue  from  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  it  w  as  here  that,  according  to  die  pre*  i;f 
text,  '  fifty  thousand  and  threescore  and  ten  men  ' 
were  miraculously  slain  for  irreverently  exploring 
the  sacred  shrine  (1  Sam.  vi.  19).  This  number 
has  occasioned  much  discussion.  It  appear  likely 
that  the  text  has  been  corrupted  in  transcriin 
linn  by  an  erroneous  solution  of  an  arithmetical 
sign.     The  Syriac  and  Arabic  have  5070  instead 

of  50070  nj?  instead  of  DJJ),  and  this  statement 
agrees  with  1  Cod.  Kennicott  (comp  GeseriiuB 
Gesch.  cler  Hebr.  Spraetie,  p.  171  |.  Even  with 
this  reduction,  the  number,  for  a  provincial  town 
like  Befh-Shemesh,  would  still  be  great.  The 
fact  itself  has  been  accounted  for  on  natural  prin- 
ciples by  some  German  writers,  in  a  spirit  at 
variance  with  that  of  Hebrew  antiquity,  and  in 
which  the  miraculous  part  of  the  event  has  been 
explained  away  by  ungrammatical  interpreta- 
tions. 

At  the  distance,  and  in  the  vicinity  indicated 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  a  place  called  Ain 
Shems  was  found  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and,  with 
great  probability,  identified  with  Beth-Shemesh. 
The  name  is  applied  to  the  ruins  of  an  Arab  vil- 
lage constructed  of  ancient  materials.  To  the 
west  of  the  village,  upon  and  around  the  plateau  of 
a  low  swell  or  mound,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  former 
extensive  city,  consisting  of  many  foundations 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  walls  of  hewn  stone. 
"W  ith  respect  to  the  exchange  of  Beth  for  Ain, 
Dr.  Robinson  remarks  (iii.  19y  :  —  'The  words  Beit 
(Beth)  and  Ain  are  so  very  common  in  the  Ara- 
bic names  of  Palestine,  that  it  can  excite  no  won- 
der there  should  be  an  exchange,  even  without 
an  obvious  reason.  In  the  same  manner  the  an- 
cient Beth-Shemesh  (Heliopolis,  of  Egypt)  is 
known  in  Arabian  writers  as  Ain  Shems.'  The 
Ir-Shemesii  of  Joshua  (xix.  4)  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  this  Beth-Shemesh.  2.  There  was  ano- 
ther Beth-Shemesh  in  Naphtali  (Judg.  i.  33). 
3.  Another  in  Issach.ir  (Josh.  xix.  22).  4.  And 
the  Egyptian  Beth-Shemesh  is  named  in  Jer. 
xliii.  13;  although  usually  called  On. 

BETHUEL  (?»an?  ;  Sept.  Badov^x),  son  of 
Abraham's  brother  Nahor,  and  father  of  Laban 
and  of  Rebecca,  whom  Isaac  married  (Gen.  xxii. 
22,  23).  His  name  only  occurs  incidentally 
(Gen.  xxiv.  50)  in  the  account  ol  'he  transactions 
which  led  to  that  marriage,  in  whici-  Laban  takes 
the  leading  part.  This  has  given  occasion  to  a 
number  of  uncertain  conjectures.  Josephus  con- 
cludes that  he  was  then  dead  :  and  that  the  Be~ 
thuel  here  mentioned  was  a  younger  brother, 
named  after  the  father  ( [Antiq.  i.  16.  1). 

BETHULIA  (BeruAom;  Heb.  H^-inil),  a 
place  mentioned  only  in  the  Apocryphal  book  of 
Judith  (iv.  5;  vii.  1,  3),  and  which  appears  to 
have  lain  near  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  south, 
not  far  from  Dothaim,  and  to  have  guarded  one. 
of  the  passes  towards  Jerusalem.  Modern  eccle- 
siastical tradition  identifies  Betbulia  with  Sated, 
near  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  Travellers  {trior  to 
the  seventeenth  century  usually  give  the  name  of 
Betbulia  to  the  Erank  Mountain  in  Judaea  and 
to  the  ruins  at  its  foot.  Raumer  has  lately  offered 
a  conjecture  in  favour  of  Sanur  (Palust.  p.  1 19). 
ButD:.  Robinson  has  intimated  the  inapplicability 
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of  all  these  identifications  (Bibl.  Researches,  ii. 
172;  iii.  152,  32")),  and  we  must  be  content  to 
regard  the  site  of  Bethulia  as  still  undetermined. 

BETH-ZUR  (Tl¥  TV2 ;  Sept.  Bv0ao6p),  a 
town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josli.  xv.  5^),  twenty 
Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to 
Hebron  (O  no  mast,  s.  v.  '  Beth-zur  "),  and  conse- 
quently two  miles  from  the  latter  city.  It  was 
fortified  by  Hehohoam  (2  Chron.  xi.  7).  The 
inhabitants  assisted  in  building  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  iii.  10).  Lysias  was  defeated  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  who 
fortified  the  (lace  as  a  stronghold  against  Idu- 
maea  (1  Mace.  iv.  29,  01  ;  2  Mace.  xi.  5;  comp. 
1  Mace.  vi.  7,  20).  It  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  Antioclms  Eupator  (1  Mace.  vi.  31,  50),  and 
fortified  by  Bacchides  (ix.  52),  whose  garrison 
defended  themselves  against  Jonathan  Macca- 
bseus  (x.  11);  but  it  was  taken  and  fortified  by 
his  brother  Simon  (xi.  05,  00 ;  xiv.  7,  33). 
Josephus  calls  Beth-zur  the  strongest  fortress  in 
Judaea  (Antiq.  xiii.  5. .6).  Its  site  has  not  been 
ascertained.  The  traditional  Beth-zur,  near  Beth- 
lehem, where  the  fountain  (of  St.  Philip)  at  which 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  baptized  is  pointed  out 
(Cotovic,  p.  247  ;  Pococke,  ii.  07 ;  Maundrell, 
p.  110),  cannot  be  the  real  place  :  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  Eusebius  places  it  much  more  to  the  south, 
and  is  in  this  supported  by  its  history,  which 
shows  that  it  lay  on  what  was  the  southern  border 
of  the  Jordan,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when 
the  Idumaeans  had  taken  possession  of  the  south- 
ernmost part  of  the.country  and  made  Hebron  their 
chief  town.  In  those  times,  indeed,  Beth-zur,  or 
Bethsaida,  appears  to  have  been  the  corresponding 
fortress  on  the  Jewish  side  of  the  fountain  to  that 
of  Hebron  on  the  side  of  Idumaea,  standing  at  a 
short  distance,  and  probably  over  against  it,  as 
many  similar  fortresses  are  found  to  do  at  the 
present  da  v. 

BETROTHING.     [Marriage.] 
BETULIA,  anointed  stones.     [Stones.] 

BETZAL  (^3,  in  the  plural  B^S  betzalim) 
occurs  in  Numbers  xi.  5,  where  the  Israelites 
*  murmur  for  the  leeks,  and  the  omons  (bet  zalim), 
and  the  garliek1  of  Egypt.  Though  the  identi- 
fication of  many  Biblical  plants  is  considered  un- 
certain, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Betzal  means 
the  common  onion,  the  Allium  Cepa  of  botanists. 
This  is  proved  by  its  Arabic  name,  and  its  early 
employment  as  an  article  of  diet  in  Egypt. 
In  the  present  day  the  onion,  distinguished  from 
other  species  of  Allium  by  its  fistulav  leaves  and 
welling  stalks,  is  well  known  to  be  cultivated 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  in  most  parts  of 
Asia.  Its  native  country  is  not  known;  but  it 
is  probable  that  some  part  of  the  Persian  region 
may  have  first  produced  it  in  a  wild  state,  as 
many  species  of  Allium  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous chain  which  extends  from  the  Caspian  to 
Cashmere,  and  likewise  in  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains. It  is  common  in  Persia,  where  it  is 
called  phz,  and  has  been  long  introduced  into 
India,  where    it   receives   the   same   name.     By 

the    Arabs    it   is    called    l]-^    basl   or   bassal, 

under  which  name  it  is  described  in  their  works 
on  Materia  Medica,  in  which  the  description 
f:f  KpS/XjAVOP  given  by  Dioscorides  (ii.  181)  is 
adopted.     The  Arabic  is  too  similar  to  the  He- 


brew na    e  to  a.iow  us  to  doubt  that  both  were 
originally  the  same  word. 

Thar  the  onion  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  in  the  north  of  Asia,  is  evident 
from  the  'different  kinds  enumerated  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  which,  he  states,  derived  their  names 
chiefly  from  the  places  where  they  were  reared. 
Among  these,  probably,  some  other  species  may 
have  been  included ;  but  no  doubt  several  were 
varieties  only  of  the  onion.  Pliny  (Hist.  Xat. 
xix.  0)  also  enumerates  these,  as  well  as  others 
cultivated  in  Italy,  and  notices  the  superstition  of 
the  Egyptians  in  regard  to  them  :  '  Where,  by  the 
way,  I  cannot  overpasse  the  foolish  superstition  of 
the  ^Egyptians,  who  use  to  swear  by  gailick  and 
onions,  calling  them  to  witness  in  taking  their 
othes,  as  if  they  were  no  less  than  some  gods' 
(Holland's  transl.).  .Juvenal  (Sat.  xv.  9)  in  like 
manner  ridicules  the  Egyptians  for  their  supersti- 
tious veneration  of  onions,  &c.  : 
*  Porrum  et  caepe  nefas  violare  et  frangere  morsu. 
O  sanctas  genles,  quibus  haec  nascuntur  in  horti» 
Numina! ' 

This,  however,  must  be  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment, as  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Israelites  should 
have  been  allowed  to  regale  themselves  upon  what 
was  considered  too  sacred  for,  or  forbidden,  to  theil 
task-masters.  It  is  probable,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Harris,  that  the  priests  only  refrained  from  what 
was  freely  partaken  of  by  the  rest  of  the  people. 
This  may  be  observed  in  the  present  day  among 
the  Brahmins  of  India.  It  has  also  been  sup- 
posed that  some  particular  kind  of  onion  may 
have  been  held  sacred,  from  its  utility  as  a  medi- 
cine, as  the  sea  onion,  or  squill  (Scilla  maritima^, 
which  grows  in  abundance  on  the  sea-coast  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pelusium,  whose  inhabitant? 
are  said  by  Lucian  to  have  especially  worshipped 
the  onion.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert  did  not  long  for  this  acrid  bulb,  as 
they  did  for  the  melons  and  encumbers. 

It  may,  moreover,  be  remarked,  that  the  onions 
of  warm  dry  countries  grow  to  a  considerable 
size,  and,  instead  of  being  acrid  and  pungent 
in  taste,  are  comparatively  bland,  and  mild 
and  nutritions  articles  of  diet.  This  is  particu- 
larly conspicuous  in  the  Portugal  onions,  which 
are  largely  imported  into  this  country.  Other 
celebrated  varieties  are  those  of  Spain  and  Tri- 
poli ;  but  Egypt  itself  is  famed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  onions,  as  stated  by  Hassel- 
qviist :  'Whoever  has  tasted  onions  in  Egypt, 
must  allow  that  none  can  be  had  better  in  any 
part  of  the  universe.  Here  they  are  sweet ;  in 
other  countries  they  are  nauseous  and  strong.  Here 
they  are  soft;  whereas  in  Ihe  northern  and  other 
parts  they  are  hard,  and  their  coats  are  so  com- 
pact, that  they  are  difficult  of  digestion.  Hence 
they  cannot  in  any  place  be  eaten  with  less  pre- 
judice and  more  satisfaction  than   in  Egypt."--- 

J.  F.  R. 

BEZEK  ( pJ3  ;  Sept.  Be&V),  a  city  over 
which  Adoni-bezek  was  king  (Judg.  i.  4,  sq.\ 
and  where  Saul  mustered  his  army  to  march 
to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilead  (1  Sam.  xi.  8). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  two  tow^s  of  this 
name  close  together,  seventeen  miles  fio-.,  Nea- 
polis  in  Sheehem,  on  the  road  to  Bethshan. 

BEZER  pV5  ;  Sept.  BotrSp),  a  city  beyond 
the  Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  an. I  one  of  th« 
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»ix    cities  of  refuge  (Deut  iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8). 

The  >ii ».'  is  unknown. 

BEZETHA.     IJiursAi.KM.] 
BIBLE,  piffria,  libelli  (the  small  books),  a 
name  supposed  to  have  been  Brat  allied  in  the 

tilth  century  to  denote  the  collective  volume  of  the 
Kuivil  writings.  The  word  occurs  in  the  Prologue 
to  Ecclesiasticus,  'the  Law, the  Prophets, and  the 

rest  of  the  hooks'  (fii&\Lah  and  2  Tim.  iv.  13, 
1  and  the  hooks  '  (j8i/3Aia).  Before  the  adoption  of 
this  name  the  more  usual  terms  in  the  Christian 
Church  by  which  the  sacred  books  were  denomi- 
nated were,  the  Scripture  or  writing  {ypacp-q),  the 
Scriptures  (ypacpai  >,  the  sacred  writings  (ypacpai 
cc-yi^.),  and  the  sacred  letters  (Upa  ypd^uara). 
These  names  are  thus  frequently  applied  to  the 
sacred  boobs  of  the  Old  Testauient  by  Josephus 
and  Philo,  as  well  as  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  (2  Pet.  i.  20  ;  Matt.  xxii.  29  ;  Rom. 
i.  2;  2  Tim.  iii.  15).  Jerome  substitutes  for 
these  expressions  the  term  Bibliotheca  Divina  (see 
Hieronymi  Opera,  ed.  Martianay,  voL  i.  Proleg.), 
a  phrase  which  this  learned  lather  probably  bor- 
rowed from  2  Maccabees,  ii.  13,  where  Nehemiah 
is  said,  in  'founding  a  library"  (/3i/3Aio07?/o7),  to 
have  '  gathered  together  the  acts  of  the  kings,  and 
the  prophets,  and  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of  the 
kings  concerning  the  holy  gifts.'  But  although 
it  was  usual  to  denominate  the  separate  books  in 
Greek  by  the  term  Biblia,  which  is  frequently  so 
applied  by  Josephus,  we  first  find  it  simply  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  collection  by  St.  Chrysostom 
in  his  Second  Homily,  '  Tiie  Jews  have  the  books 
{f5ifi\ia^,  but  we  have  the  treasure  of  the  books ; 
they  have  the  letters  (ypa/xjuara),  but  we  have  both 
spirit  and  letter.'  And  again  Horn.  ix.  in  Epist. 
ad  Coloss.,  '  Provide  yourselves  with  books  (/3i/3- 
Ai'a),  the  medicine  of  the  soul,  but  if  you  desire 
no  other,  at  least  procure  the  new  (/ccuj/t;),  the 
Apostolos,  the  Acts,  the  Gospels.'  He  also  adds 
to  the  word  /3t#Aia  the  epithet  divine  in  his  Tenth 
Homily  on  Genesis:  'Taking  before  and  after 
meals  the  divine  hooks*  (to.  9e?a  fiifiAia),  or,  as  we 
should  now  express  it,  the  Holy  Bible.  This 
name,  in  the  course  of  time,  superseded  all  others 
both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church,  and  is 
now  everywhere  the  popular  appellation.  The 
6acred  books  were  denominated  by  the  Jews  the 
writing  (chetib  or  mikra),  a  name  of  the  same 
character  as  that  applied  by  the  Mahometans 
skorawn)  to  denote  their  sacred  volume. 

The  Bible  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  r\  iraAcua,  Kal  v,  !<aivh  Siad^kr].  The 
name  Old  Testament  is  applied  to  the  books  of 
Moses  by  St.  Paul  (2  Cojk  iii.  14),  inasmuch  as 
the  former  covenant  comprised  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  Mosaic  revelation,  and  the  history  of  this 
is  contained  in  them.  This  phrase,  'book  of  the 
covenant,'  taken  probably  from  Exod.  xxiv.  7 ; 
1  Mace.  i.  57  (fiipAioy  8iadr)K7]s),  was  transferred 
in  the  course  of  time  by  a  metonymy  to  signify 
the  writings  themselves.  The  word  SiaO-iiKT), 
which  we  now  translate  testament,  signifies  either 
a  testament  or  a  covenant,  but.  the  translators  of 
the  old  Latin  version  have  by  a  Grecism  always 
tendered  it,  even  when  it  was  used  as  a  trans- 
ration  of  the  Hebrew  Berith  (covenant),  by  the 
word  Testamentum.  The  names  given  to  the 
Old  Testament  were,  the  Scriptures  (Matt.  xxi. 
42),  Scripture  (2  Pet.  i.  20),  the  Holy  S(  riptoivs 
(Rom.  i.  2\   the  sacred   letters  (2  Tim.  iii.  15  j, 


the  >ly  hooks  (Sanhed.  xc.i.  2),  the  law  (Jolin 
xii  <54),  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms 
(Luke  xxiv.  41),  the  law  and  the  prophets  (Matt. 
v.  17),  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books 
(Prol.  Ecclus.),  the  books  of  the  old  covenant 
(Neh.  viii.  8j,  the  book  of  the  covenant  (1 
Mace.  i.  57  ;   2  Kings  xxiii.  2). 

The  other  books  (not  in  tiie  canon)  were  called 
apocryphal,  ecclesiastical,  and  deuterocanonicai. 
The  term  New  Testament  has  been  in  common 
use  since  the  third  century,  and  is  employed  by 
Eusebius  in  rhe  same  sense  in  which  it  is  now 
commonly  applied  (Hist  Eccles.  iii.  23).  Tertul- 
lian  employs  the  same  phrase,  and  also  that  of 
'  the  Divine  Instrument '  in  the  same  signification. 
For  detailed  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  Biiu.k,  see  Scripture,  Holy. — \V.  VV. 

BIER.     [Burial] 

B1GTHAN  (|J)aa),  an  eunuch  in  the  court 
of  king  Ahasuerus,  whose  conspiracy  against  that 
monarch  was  frustrated  through  the  disclosures  of 
Mordecai    ^Esth.  ii.  21). 

BILDAD  ("n1??  ;  Sept.  BaAfidSj,  the  Shuhite, 
one  of  the  friends  of  Job,  and  the  second  of  his  oppo- 
nents in  the  disputation  (Job  ii.  11  ;  viii.  1 ;  xviii. 
1 ;  xxv.  1).  The  Shuah,  of  which  the  Septuagint 
makes  Bildad  the  prince,  or  patriarch  (BaASetS  6 
SauxeW  rvpavvos),  was  probably  the  district  as- 
signed to  Shuah,  the  sixth  son  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah,  and  called  by  his  name.  This  was 
doubtless  in  Arabia  Petraea,  if  Shuah  settled  in  the 
same  quarter  as  his  brothers.- of  which  there  can  be 
little  doubt;  and  to  this  region  we  are  to  refer  the 
town  and  district  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and 
in  which  Bildad  was  doubtless  a  person  of  conse- 
quence, if  not  the  chief  [Shuah].  Wemyss  (  Jo6 
and  /lis  Times,  p.  Ill  J  remarks: — '  Bildad  at- 
tacks the  poor  sufferer  with  more  keenness  than 
Eliphaz,  but  with  less  acerbity  than  Zophar.  He 
renews  the  charge  which  Eliphaz  had  advanced, 
but  with  less  eloquence  and  less  delicacy.  His 
second  address  is  full  of  imagery,  and  wi ought  up 
to  a  high  pitch  of  terror.  He  is  filled  with  re- 
sentment against  Job,  merely  because  the  latter 
defends  himself  from  their  criminations;  and  he 
uses  provoking  and  taunting  expressions.  His  de- 
nunciations are  furious  and  awful ;  yet  he  is 
rather  elevated  than  sublime,  and  more  passionate 
than  energetic' 

BILHAH  («T^?5i  Sept.  Ba\\d),  the  hand- 
maid whom  the  childless  Rachel  bestowed  upon 
her  husband  Jacob,  that  through  her  she  might 
have  children.  Bilhah  became  the  mother  of 
Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx.  1-8). 

BIRD-CAGES  are  named  in  Jer.  v.  27  ;  Rev. 
xviii.  2;  and  are  perhaps  implied  in  Job  xli.  5 
where  '  playing  with  a  t'ird '  is  mentioned.  This 
just  suffices  to  show. that  the  ancient  Israelites  kept 
birds  in  cages  ;  but  we  have  no  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  nor  any  allusions  to  the  sing- 
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ing  of  Kin's   so  kept.     The  cages  were  probably 
of  the  same  forms  which  we  still   observe  in  th» 
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East,  and  which  are  shown  m  the  annexed  en- 
graving. It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  bird-cages  in  any  of  the  domestic  scenes 
Which  are  portrayed  on  the  mural  tablets  of  the 
Egyptians. 

BIRD-CATCHING.   [Fowling.] 

BIRDS  may  be  defined  oviparous  vertebrated 
animals,  organized  for  flight  The  common 
name  1)Z)i  tsippor  is  used  of  small  birds  gene- 
rally, and  of  the  sparrow  in  particular  ;  Cpy  '©pA, 
'ranslated  '  fowl"'  (Gen.  i.  21),  pr&perty  means 
liver  ;  tj^  ait,  a  bird  of  prey  ;  AET02,  an  ear/le  ; 
in  Gen.  xv.  11,  Job  xxviii.  7,  and  Isa.  xviii.  6, 
rendered  '  fowls;''  in  Jer.  xii.  9,  '  bird;"  and  in 
Isa.  xlvi.  11,  and  Ezek.  xxxix.  4,  'ravenous 
birds.'  D^Ij^Z  barbvrim  denotes  fatted  gallina- 
cea :  it  occurs  only  in  1  Kings  iv.  23,  and  is  there 
translated  'fowls,'  though  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  domestic  fowls  are  mentioned  in  any  pait 
of  the  Hebrew  bible  [Cock].  Gesenins  applies 
the  word  to  geese. 

Jn  the  Mosaic  law  birds  were  distinguished 
as  clean  and  unclean  :  the  first  being  allowed  for 
the  table,  because  they  i'ed  on  grain,  seeds,  and 
vegetables;  and  the  second  forbidden,  because 
they  subsisted  on  flesh  and  cairion.  The  birds 
most  anciently  used  iri  sacrifice  were,  it  seems, 
turtle-doves  and  pigeons.  In  Kitto's  Physical 
History  of  Palestine  there  is  a  more  complete 
notice  than  exists  elsewhere  of  the  actual  orni- 
thology of  the  Holv  Land.— C.  H.  S. 

•  DIRDS-NESTS.  The  law  in  Dent.  xxii.  6, 
7,  diiects  that  if  one  falls  in  with  a  birds-nest 
with  eggs  or  young,  he  shall  allow  the  dam  to 
escape,  and  not  take  her  as  well  as  the  nest.  The 
reason  Maimonides  {More  Ncvochim)  gives  for 
this  is,  '  The  eggs  on  which  the  dam  is  sitting,  or 
the  young  ones  which  have  need  of  her,  are  not,  in 
general,  permitted  to  be  eaten  ;  and  when  the 
dam  is  allowed  to  escape,  she  is  not  distressed  by 
seeing  her  young  ones  carried  off.  It  thus  fre- 
quently happens  that  all  are  untouched,  because 
that  which  might  be  taken  may  not  he  lawfully 
eaten."  He  adds,  '  If  the  law'  then  be  thus  careful 
to  prevent  birds  and  beasts  ( for  he  had  been  al- 
luding to  the  instances  of  this  humanity  of  the 
law)  from  suffering  pain  and  grief,  how  much 
more  mankind  !  ' 

BIRTH.  In  Eastern  countries  child-birth  is 
usually  attended  with  much  less  pain  and  diffi- 
culty than  in  our  noithern  regions:  altho. 
Oriental  females  are  not  to  be  i<'_muV  i  ;is  .  Mem.pt 
from  the  common  doom  uf  u.anan,  ■  >u  s.auov 
shalt  thou  bring  forth  childien'  (Gen.  iii.  lb).  It 
is  however  unco  tain  whether  the  difference  aiise 
tvom  the  effect  of  climate  or  from  the  ciicum- 
stances  attending  advanced  civilization  ;  peihaps 
both  causes  operate,  to  a  certain  degiee,  in  pro- 
ducing ihe  effect.  Climate  must  have  wmevAXet  i  ; 
but  it  is  observed  that,  the  difficulty  of  child-bulb, 
under  any  climate,  incieases  with  the  advance  of 
civilization,  and  that  in  any  climate  the  class  on 
which  the  advanced  condition  of  society  most, 
operates  finds  the  pangs  of  child-birth  the  most 
•w'vere.  Such  consideration  may  probably  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  women,  after  they 
had  long  been  under  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian 
climate,  passed  through  the  child-birth  pangs 
nvith  much  more  facility  than  the  women  of  Egypt, 
wnose  habits  of  life  were  more  refined  and  self-in- 
dulgent   (Eiod.  i.    19).     There    wre,   however, 


already  recognised  II<  brew  miduives  while  the 
Israelites  were  in  Egypt  ;  and  their  office  appears 
to  have  originated  in  the  habit  of  calling  in  some 
matron  of  experience  in  such  matters  to  assist  in 
cases  of  difficulty.  A  remarkable  circumstance 
in  the  transaction  which  has  afforded  these  illus- 
trations (Exodv  i.  16)  has  been  explained  under 
Abnaim. 

The  child  was  no  sooner  bom  than  it  was 
washed  in  a  bath  and  rubbed  with  salt  (Ezek. 
xvi.  4)  ;  it  was  then  tightly  swathed  or  bandaged 
to  prevent  those  distort  ions  to  which  the  tender 
frame  of  an  infant  is  so  much  exposed  during  the 
first  days  of  life  (Job  xxx\Tji.  9  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  4  ; 
Luke  ii.  7,  11).  This  custom  of  bandaging  or 
swathing  the  new  -  born  infant  is  general  in 
Eastern  countries.  It  was  also  a  matter  of  much 
attention  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (see  the 
citations  in  Wetsfein,  at  Luke  ii.  7),  and  even 
in  our  own  country  was  not  abandoned  till  the  last 
century,  when  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the 
physicians  seem  to  have  led  to  its  discontinuance. 

It  was  the  custom  at  a  very  ancient  period  for 
the  father,  while  music  celebrated  the  event,  to 
clasp  the  new-born  child  to  his  bosom,  and  by 
this  ceremony  he  was  understood  to  declare  it  to 
be  his  own  (Gen.  1.  23;  Job.  iii.  3;  Ps.  xxii.  11). 
This  practice  was  imitated  by  those  wives  who 
adopted  the  children  of  their  handmaids  (Gen.  xvi. 
2;  xxx.  3-5).  ,  The  messenger  who  bought  to 
the  father  the  hist  news  that  a  son  was  born  unto 
him  was  received  with  pleasure  and  rewarded 
with  piesents  (Job  iii.  3;  Jer.  xx.  15),  as  is  still 
the  custom  in  Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries. 
The  biith  of  a  daughter  was  less  noticed,  the  dis- 
appointment at  its  taut  being  a  son,  subduing  for 
the  time  the  satisfaction  which  the  birth  of  any 
child  naturally  occasions. 

Among  the  Israelites,  the  mother,  after  the 
birth  of  a  son,  continued  unclean  seven  days  ;  and 
she  remained  at  home  during  the  thirty-thiee  days 
'succeeding  the  seven  of  uncleanness,  forming  alto- 
gether fiaty  days  of  seclusion.  Alter  the  birth  of 
a  daughter  the  number  of  the  days  of  unclean- 
ness and  seclusion  at  home  was  doubled.  At  ihe 
expiration  of  this  period  she  went  into  the  tal>er- 
nacle  or  temple,  and  presented  a  yearling  lamb, 
or,  if  she  was  poor,  two  tin  tie  dove-  and  two 
young  pigeons,  as  a  sacrilice  of  purification  (Lev. 
xii.  1--  :    Lukeii.  22)    |  Children]. 

. Til  -  DAYS.  The  observance  of  birth- 
days may  be  traced  to  a  vtvy  ancient  date;  ana 
the  birth-day  of  the  first-born  son  seems  in  paiti- 
cular  to  have  been  celebrated  with  a  degree  of 
festivity  propoitioned  to  the  joy  which  the  event  of 
his  actual  birth  occasioned  (Job  i.  i,  13,  LS).  The 
birth-days  of  the  Egyptian  kings  were  celebrated 
wilh  gnat  .pomp  as  eaily  as  the  time  of' Joseph 
(Gen.  \1.  20).  These  days  were  in  Egypt  looked 
upon  as  holy;  no  business  was  done  upon  them, 
and  all  parties  indulged  in  festivities  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  Every  Egyptian  attached  much 
importance  to  the  day,  and  even  to  the  hour  of 
his  birth;  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  Persia 
'Ilcrodof.i.  133;  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i.  3.9),  each 
individual  kept  hishiith-day  with  great  rejoicings, 
welcoming  his  friends  with  all  the  amusements  of 
society,  and  a  more  than  usual  profusion  of  deli- 
cacies of  the  table  (Wilkinson,  v.  p.  290).  In  da 
liible  theie  is  no  instance  of  birth-day  celelaa- 
tions  among  the  Jews  themselves.     The  examul* 
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if  Herod  the  tetrarch  (Matt.  xiv.  6),  die  celebra- 
.Su'i  of  whose  birth-day  aosll  John  the  Baptist  his 

.iff,  cm  scarcely  It  regardrtl  as  such,  the  family 
f.>  «  rich  he  belong  $d  being  notorious  far  its  adop- 
tion of  heathen  customs.  In  fact,  the  later  .lews 
at  least  regarded  birth-day  eelebiatiousasparts  of 
Idolatrous  worship  (Xi&htlbot,  I  lor.  llvbr.ad  Matt. 
xiv.  (>);  and  this  probably  on  account  of  the  idol 
BtroUS  lites  with  which  they  were  observed  in 
Honour  of  those  who  were  regarded  as  the  palron 
gods  ol'the  day  on  which  the  party  was  born. 

BIRTH-RIGHT  (J"™3?;  Sept.  TrpaiTordKia). 
This  term  denotes  the  rights  or  privileges  belong- 
i::  i  to  the  first-born  among  the  Hebrews.  The 
particular  advantages  which  these  conferred  were 
the  following : — 

1.  A  right  to  the  priesthood.  The  first-born 
became  the  priest  in  virtue  of  his  priority  of 
descent,  provided  no  blemish  or  delect  attached 
to  him  Reuben  was  the  first-born  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  and  therefore  the  honour  of  the  priest- 
hood belonged  to  his  tribe.  God,  however,  trans- 
ferred it  from  the  tribe  of  Reuben  to  that  of  Levi 
(Num.  iii.  12,  13;  viii.  18).  Hence  the  first- 
born of  the  other  tribes  were  redeemed  from  serv- 
ing God  as  priests,  by  a  sum  not.  exceeding  five 
shekels.  Being  presented  before  the  Lord  in  the 
temple,  they  were  redeemed  immediately  after 
the  thirtieth  day  from  their  birth  (Num.  xviii.  15, 
16;  Luke  ii.  22).  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  only 
the  first-born  who  view  jit  for  the  priesthood  (i.  e. 
such  as  had  no  delect,  spptj  or  blemish)  were  thus 
presented  to  the  priest. 

2.  The  lirst-born  received  a  double  portion  of 
his  father's  property!  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
determining  precisely  what  is  meant  by  a  double 
portiorri  Some  suppose  that  half  tie  inheritance 
was  received  by  the  elder  brother,  arid  that  the 
ether  half  was  equally  divided  among  the  re- 
maining brethren.  Tnis  is  not  piobable.  The 
Rabbins  believe  that,  the  eider  brother  received 
Twice  as  much  as  any  of  the  res*';  and  1  here  is 
ho  reason  to  doubt  tiie  correctness  of  this  opi- 
nion. When  the  first-born  died  before  his  father's 
p-opeity  was  divided,  and  left  children,  the  right 
*f  the  father  descended  to  the  children,  and  not  to 

.  ihe  brother  next  of  ai^e. 

3.  He  succeeded  to  the  oflicial  authority  pos- 
sessed by  his  father.  If  the  latter  was  a  king,  the 
former  was  regarded  as  his  legitimate  successor, 
unless  some  unusual  event  or  anangement  inter- 
fered. 

Alter  the  law  was  given  through  Moses,  the 
r»rht  of  primogeniture  could  not.  be  transferred 
from  the  lirst-born  to  a  younger  child  at  the  fa- 
ther s  option.  In  the  patriarchal  age,  however, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  parent  thus  to  convey 
if  from  the  eldest  to  another  child  (l)eut.  xxi. 
*5-17;  Gen   xxv.  31,  32). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  reason  why  the 
f.rst-boru  enjoyed  greater  privilege!  than  the  rest  of 
the  childien.  The  peculiar  honour  attaching  .to 
them  is  easily  accounted  for.  They  are  to  be  viewed 
k.s  havi'tg  reference  to  the  Redeemer,  the  first-born 
of  the  \  rrgin.  Hence  in  the  enistie  to  the  Romans, 
viii.  2l>.  it.  is  written  concerning  the  Son,  '  thtrt 
ue  might  be  the jirnt -born  among  many  brethren;' 
»»id  in  (.'oloss.  i.  IS,  'who  is  the  beginning,  the 
firat-boin  from  the  dead;  that  in  all  things  he 
wight  have  the  pre-eminence*  (s«e  also  Heb.  j.  4, 


5,  6).  As  the  iii sr  born  had  a  double  jortiou,  so 
the  Lord  Jesus,  as  Mediator,  has  an  inheritance 
superior  to  his  brethren  ;  he  is  exalted  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  where  he  reigns 
until  all  his  enemies  shall  be  subdued.  Toe 
universe  is  his  rightful  dominion  in  his  media- 
torial character.  Again,  he  alone  is  a  true  priest  ; 
he  fulfilled  all  the  functions  of  the  sacerdotal 
office  ;  and  the  Le\ dies,  to  whom,  under  the  law, 
the  priesthood  was  transferred  from  all  the  first- 
born of  Israel,  derived  the.  efficacy  of  their  mi- 
nistrations from  their  connection  with  the  great 
high  priest  (J  aim's  Biblical  Archaeology,  §  165).-* 

S.  I). 

BISHOP.  The  active  controversy  in  which  the 
subject  of  episcopacy  has  been  involved,  although 
it.  has  not  reconcded  conflicting  opinions,  has 
brought  out.  the  historical  facts  in  their  fullest 
clearness.  The  able  and  candid  on  opposite  sides 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  diller  as  to  the  facts  them- 
selves ;   but  they  diller  in  their  estimate  of  them. 

The  Apostles  originally  appointed  men  to  su- 
perintend the  spiritual,  and  occasionally  even  the 
secular  wants  of  the  churches  (Acts  xiv.  23 ;  xi. 
30;  see  also  2  Tinr.  ii.  2  ,  who  were  ordinarily 
called  irpzafivTepol,  elders,  from  their  age,  some- 
times ztv'ktkotvoi,  overseers  (bishops),  from  their 
office.  They  are  also  said  Trpoi'aTaaOai,  to  pre- 
side (1  Thess.  v.  12;  I  Tim.  v.  17),  never  apxeiv, 
to  ride,  which  has  far  too  despotic  a  sound.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  7,  17,  21) 
they  are  named  rfyov/xeuoi,  leading  men  (comp. 
Acts  xv.  22,;  and,  figuratively,  iroifxei/es,  step- 
herds  (Ephes.  iv.  11).  But.  that  they  (lid  not 
always  teach  is  clear  from  1  Tim.  v.  17  ;  and 
the  name  Elders  proves  that  originally  age,  experi- 
ence, and  character  were  their  most  necessary 
qualifications.  They  were  to  be  married  men 
with. families  (1  Tim.  iii.  4),  and  with  converted 
children  (Tit.  i.  0).  In  the  beginning  there  had 
been  no  time  to  train  teachers,  and  teaching  was 
regarded  far  more  in  the  light  of  a  gift  than  an 
office ;  yet  St.  Paul  places  '  ability  to  teach"  among 
episcopal  cpaalifications  (I  Tim.  iii.  2;  Titus  i.  9  ; 
the  latrer  of  which  passages  should  be  trans- 
lated, '  that  he  may  be  able  both  to  exhort  men 
by  sound  teaching,  and  also  to  refute  opposers). 
That  teachers  had  obtained  in  St.  Paul's  day  a 
fixed  official  position,  is  manifest  from  Gal.  vi.  6, 
and  1  Cor.  ix.  14,  where  he  claims  for  them  a 
right  to  worldly  maintenance  :  in  fact,  that  the 
shepherds  ordered  to  '  feed  the  flock,'  and  be  its 
'overseers'  (1  Pet.  v.  2),  were  tt  feed  them  with 
knowledge  and  instruction,  will  never  be  dis- 
puted, except  to  support  a  hypothesis.  The 
leaders  also,  in  Heb.  xiii.  7,  are  described  as 
'  speaking  unto  you  the  word  of  God.'  Eccle- 
siastical history  joins  in  proving  that  the  two 
offices  of  teaching  and  superintending  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  combined  in  tUe  same  persons,  as, 
indeed,  the  nature  of  things  dictated. 

That  during  St  Paul's  lifetime  no  difference 
between  elders  and  bishops  yet  existed  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  church,  is  manifest  from  the  en- 
tire absence  of  distinctive  names  (Acts  xx.  17-2^  : 
1  Pet.  v.  I,  2).  The  mention  of  bishops  and 
deacons  in  Phil.  i.  I,  and  1  Tim.  iii.,  without 
any  notice  of  elde:s,  proves  that  at  that  time  no 
difference  of  order  subsisted  between  bishops  and 
eluers.  A  formal  ceremony,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved, was  employed   in   appointing  elders,  al  • 
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though  it.  does  not  appear  that  as  yet  any  fixed 
name  was  appiopriated  to  the  idea  of  ordination. 
(The  word  ordained  is  inexcusably  interpolated  in 

tiie  English  version  of  Act  i.  22.  In  Tir.  i.  5  the 
Greek  word  is  Karacrrricrvs,  set,  or  set  up ;  and  in 
Acts  xiv.  23  it  is  xetpoToWifl'cwTes,  having  elected, 
properly,  by  a  show  of  hands  ;  though,  abusively, 
the  term  came  to  mean  simply,  having  chosen  or 
nominated  (Acts  x.  41)  ;  yet  in  2  Cor.  viii.  19, 
it  seems  to  have  its  genuine  democratic  sense). 
In  1  Gor.  xvi.  15  we  rind  the  house  of  Stephanas 
to  have  volunteered  the  task  of  '  ministering  to 
the  saints  ; '  and  that  this  was  a  ministry  of  '  the 
word,"  is  evident  from  the  Apostle's  urging  the 
church  '  to  submit  themselves  to  such.''  It  would 
appear  then  that  a  formal  investiture  into  the 
oflice  was  not  as  yet  regarded  essential.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  no  one  doubts  that  an  ordination  by 
laying  on  of  hands  soon  became  general  or  uni- 
vetsal.  Hands  were  first  laid  on  not  to  bestow 
an  office,  but  to  solicit  a  spiritual  gift  (1  Tim. 
iv.  14  ;  2  Tim.  i.  -6  ;  Acts  xiii.  3;  xiv.  26;  xv. 
10).  To  the  same  effect  Acts  viii.  17  ;  xix.  (3  ; — 
passages  which  explain  Heb.  vi.  2.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  absolute  silence  of  the  Scriptures,  even 
if  it  were  not  confirmed,  as  it  is,  by  positive  tes- 
timony, would  prove  that  no  idea  of  consecration, 
as  distinct  from  ordination,  at  that  time  existed 
at  all;  and,  consequently,  although  individual 
elders  may  have  really  discharge  I  functions 
which  would  afterwards  have  been  called  episco- 
pal, it  was  not  by  virtue  of  a  second  ordination, 
nor,  therefore,  of  episcopal  rank. 

The  Apostles  themselves,  it  is  held  by  some, 
were  the  real  bishops  of  that  day,  and  it.  is  quite 
evident  that  they  performed  many  episcopal 
functions.  It  may  well  be  true,  that  the  only 
reason  why  no  bishops  (in  the  modern  sense)  were 
then  wanting  was,  because  the  Apostles  were 
living;  but  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  in  any  strict 
sense  prelates  are  co-ordinate  in  rank  with  the 
Apostles,  and  can  claim  to  exercise  their  powers. 
The  later  '  bishop '  did  not  come  forward  as  a 
successor  to  the  Apostles,  but  was  developed  out 
of  the  presbyter ;  much  less  can  it  be  proved,  or 
alleged  with  plausibility,  that  the  Apostles  took 
any  measures  for  seeming  substitutes  for  them- 
selves in  the  high  character  of  Apostles)  after 
their  decease.  It  has  been  with  many  a  favourite 
notion  that  Timothy  and  Titus  exhibit  the  epis- 
copal type  even  during  the  Id'e  of  Paul ;  but  this 
is  an  obvious  misconception.  They  were  attached 
to  the  person  of  the  Apostle,  and  not  to  any  one 
church.  In  the  last  Epistle  written  by  him 
(2  Tim.  iv.  9)  he  calls  Timothy  suddenly  to 
Rome,  in  words  which  prove  that  the  latter  was 
not,  at  least,  as  yet,  bishop,  either  of  Ephesus  or  of 
any  other  church.  That  Timothy  was  an  evan- 
gelist is  distinctly  stated  (2  Tim.  iv.  5),  and  that 
fie  had  received  spiritual  gifts  (i.  b,  &c.)  ;  there 
is  then  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  autho- 
rity vested  in  him  (1  Tim.  v.  1  ;  xix.  22),  with- 
out imagining  him  to  have  been  a  bishop;  which 
is  in  fact  dispioved  even  by  the  same  Epistle 
(i.  3).  That  Titus,  morever,  had  no  local  at- 
tachment to  Crete,  is  plain  from  Titus  lii.  13,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  earlier  Epistle,  2  Cor.  passim. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  tiie  episcopal  power  developed 
itself  out  of  wandering  evangelists  any  more  than 
gut  of  the  Aposib--,. 

Oil    the   other    hard   it    woiM   seem    that  the 
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bishop  1  egan  to  elevate  himself  above  the  pres- 
byter while  the  Apostle  John  was  yet  alive,  and 
in  churches  to  which  he  is  believed  to -have  pecu- 
liarly devoted  himself.  The  meaning  of  the  title 
angel,  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse, 
has  been  mystically  explained,  by  some;  but  it* 
true  meaning  is  clear  from  the  nomenclature  of 
the  Jewish  synagogues.  In  them,  we  are  told, 
the  minister  who  ordinarily  led  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation,  besides  acting  as  their  chief  func- 
tionary in  matters  of  business,  was  entitled  rp1?!? 
")13Vn  [Synagogue],  a  name  .vhicb  may  he 
translated  literally  nitneius  ecclesice,  and  is  here 
expressed  by  the  Greek  dyye\os.  The  substan- 
tive H2&OD  also  (which  by  analogy  would  be 
rendered  dyyeAia.  as  *]K?D  is  ayyeKos)  has  the 
ordinary  seuse  of  opus,  ?ninisterium,  making  it 
almost  certain  that  the  <  angels  of  the  churches' 
are  nothing  but  a  harsh  Hebraism  for  '  ministers 
of  the  churches.'  We  therefor  v>ere  see  a  single 
officer,  in  these  rather  large  Christian  communi- 
ties, elevated  into  a  peculiar  prominence,  which 
has  hpen  justly  regarded  as  episcopal.  Nor  does 
it  signify  that  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  disputed,  since  its  extreme  antiquity  is  beyond 
a  doubt ;  we  find,  therefore,  the  germ  of  episco- 
pacy here  planted,  as  it  were,  under  the  eyes  of 
an  Apostle.  (Neander,  Pflanzung  und  Leitung. 
ii.  468.) 

Nevertheless,  it  was  still  but  a  germ.  It  is 
vain  to  ask,  whether  these  angels  received  a  second 
ordination  and  had  been  promoted  from  the  rank  of 
presbyters.  That  this  was  the  case  is  possible,  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  it;  and  while  some  will  regard 
the  question  as  deeply  interesting,  others  will  think 
it  unimportant.  A  second  question  is,  whether  the 
angels  were  overseers  of  the  congregation  only, 
or  of  the  presbyters  too ;  and  whether  the  church 
was  formed  of  many  local  unions  {such  as  we 
call  parishes),  or  of  one.  Perhaps  both  questions 
unduly  imply  that  a  set  of  fixed  rules  was  al- 
ready in  existence.  No  one  who  reads  Paul's 
own  account  of  the  rebuke  he  uttered  against 
Peter  (Gal.  ii.),  need  doubt  that  in  those  days  a 
zealous  elder  would  assume  authority  over  other 
elders,  officially  his  equals,  when  he  thought  they 
were  dishonouring  the  Gospel;  and,  a  fortiori, 
he  would  act  thus  towards  an  official  inferior 
even  if  this  had  not  previously  been  defined  oi 
understood  as  his  duty.  So  again,  the  Christians 
of  Ephesus  or  Miletus  were  probably  too  numer- 
ous ordinarily  to  meet  in  a  single  assembly,  espe- 
cially before  they  had  large  buildings  erected  for 
the  purpose  ;  and  convenience  must  have  led  at  a 
very  early  period  to  subordinate  assemblies  (such 
as  would  now  be  called  '  ehapels-of-ease '  to  the 
mother  church):  yet  we  have  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  any  sharp  division  of  the  Church  intc 
organic  portions  had  yet  commenced. 

Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Congrega- 
tionalisrs  agree  in  one  point,  viz.  that,  (because 
qf  its  Utility  and  general  convenience)  it  is  la  v- 
ful  for  Christians  to  take  a  step  for  which  they 
have  no  clear  precedent  in  the  Scripture,  that  of 
breaking  up  a  church,  when  it  becomes  of  un- 
wieldy magnitude,  into  fixed  divisions,  whether 
parishes,  or  congregations.  The  question  then 
arise.;,  whether  the  organic  union  is  to  be  still 
retained  at  all.  To  this  (1)  Congregational isU 
reply  in  the  negative,  saying  tha*  the  congrega- 
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lions  in  different  parts  of  a  great  city  no  more 
need  to  be  in  organic  union,  than  those  of  two 
different  cities;  \'l)  Presbyterians  would  keep 
up  the  onion  by  means  of  a  synod  of  the  elders; 

i ;')  Episcopalians  desire  to  unite  the  separate 
churches  by  retaining  them  under  the  supervision 
or  a  single  head — the  bislfcjp.  It  seems  impos- 
sihle  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  as 
deciding  in  favour  Or  an;/  one  of  these  methods; 
lor  the  case  had  not  yet  arisen  which  could  have 
led  to  the  discussion.  The  city  churches  had 
not  yet  become  so  large  as  to  make  subdivision 
[lositively  necessary  ;  and,  as  a  fact,  it  did  not 
take  place.  To  organize  distant  churches  into 
a  fixed  and  formal  connection  by  synods  of  their 
bishops,  was,  of  course,  quite  a  later  process;  but 
such  unions  are  by  no  means  rejected,  even  by 
Congregational ists,  as  long  as  they  are  used  for 
deliberation  and  advice,  not  as  assemblies  lor 
ruling  and  commanding.  The  spirit  of  Episco- 
pacy depends  far  less  on  the  episcopal  form  itself, 
than  on  the  size  and  wealth  of  dioceses,  and  on 
the  union  of  bishops  into  synods,  whose  decisions 
are  to  be  authoritative  on  the  whole  church  :  to 
say  nothing  of  territorial  establishment  and  the 
support  of  the  civil  government.  If,  under  any 
ecclesiastical  form,  either  oppression  or  disorder 
should  arise,  it  cannot  be  defended;  but  no  form 
is  a  security  against  such  evils.  Our  experience 
may,  in  these  later  times,  possibly  show  us  which 
of  these  systems  is  on  the  whole  preferable ;  but 
the  discussion  must  belong  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory,   and  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here. — 

F.  W.  N. 

BITHRON  (2  Sam.  ii.  20).  This  name  has 
the  same  meaning  as  Bether.  It  probably  denotes 
a  region  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  not  any  defi- 
nite place. 

B1THYNIA  (Bidvvia),  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  On  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  Propontis  ; 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Mysia,  on  the  south  and 
east  by  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and  on  the  east  by 
Paphlagonia.  The  Bithynians  were  a  rude  and 
uncivilized  people,  Thracians  who  had  colonized 
this  part  of  Asia,  and  occupied  no  towns,  but  lived 
in  villages  (/cw^o7roAe?s,  Strabo,  p.  ",6Gj.  That 
Christian  congregations  were  formed  at  an  early 
period  in  Bithynia,  is  evident  from  the  Apostle 
Peter  having  addressed  the  first  of  his  Epistles  to 
them  (1  Pet.  i.  1).  The  Apostle  Paul  was  at  one 
time  inclined  to  go  into  Bithynia  with  his  assist- 
ants Silas  and  Timothy,  "  but  the  Spirit  suffered 
him  not'  (Acts  xvi.  7). 

BITTER,  BITTERNESS.  Bitterness  (Exod. 
i.  14;  Ruth  i.  20;  Jer.  ix.  15)  is  symbolical  of 
affliction,  misery,  and  servitude.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  the 
servitude  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  was  typically 
represented  by  bitter  herbs. 

On  the  day  of  bitterness  in  Amos  viii.  10, 
com  p.  Tibullus,  ii.  4.  11  — 

'  I\  inic  et  amara  dies,  et  noctis  amarior  umbra  est.' 
In  Habakk.  i.  fi  the  Chaldaeans  are  called  '.that 
bitter  and  swift  nation .'  which  Schultens  illus- 
trates by  remark  in -that  the  root  Merer  in  Arabic 
(answering  to  the  Hebrew  word  for  bitter)  is 
usually  applied  to  strength  and  cqnrage. 

The  (/all  of  bitterness  (Acts  viii.  23)  describes 
a  stale  of  extreme  wickedness,  highly  offensive  to 
3od,  and  hurtful  ro  others, 

A  root  of  bittern*  m  (Hob.  xiii.  15)  expresses 
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a  wicked  or  scandalous  person,  or  any  dangerous 
sin  leading  to  apostacy  (Wemyss's  (,'laois  Sijinbo- 
lica,  &.C.). 

BITTER  HERBS  (Dnip  ;  literally  bitters; 

Sept.  TTiKfiiSes ;  Vulg.  lactucee  agresles).  There 
has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
the  kind  of  herbs  denoted  by  this  word.  On  this 
subject  the  reader  may  consult  Carpzov,  Apparat. 
p.  104,  so. 

It  however  seems  very  doubtful  whether  any 
particular  herbs  were  intended  by  so  general  a 
term  as  bitters ;  it  is  far  more  probable  that  it 
denotes  whatever  bitter  herbs,  obtainable  in  the 
place  where  the  Passover  was  eaten,  might  be  fitly 
used  with  meat.  This  seems  to  be  established  by 
the  fact,  that  the  first  directions  respecting  the 
Passover  were  given  in  Egypt,  where  also  the 
first  Passover  wa;  celebrated  ;  and  as  the  esculent 
vegetables  of  Egypt  are  very  different  from  those 
of  Palestine,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bitter  herbs  used 
in  the  first  celebration  could  scarcely  have  been 
the  same  as  those  which  were  afterwards  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose  in  Canaan.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mishna  (Pesachim,  ii.  6),  and  the 
commentators  thereon,  theie  were  five  sorts  of 
bitter  heibs,  any  one  or  all  of  which  might  be  used 
on  this  occasion.  There  were — I.  TT\]T\  chazeretk, 
supposed  to  be  wild  lettuce,  which  the  Septuagint 

and  Vulgate  make  stand  for  the  whole.  2.  |*&vl)J 
'ulshin,  endives  ;  or,  according  to  some,  wild 
endives.  3.  rDDJ"l  thamca,  which  some  make 
the  garden  endive,  others  horehound,  others  tansy, 
others  the  green  tops  of  the  horse-raddish,  while, 
according  to  J)e  Pomis,  in  Zemaeh  David,  it  is 
no  other  than  a  species  of  thistle  (cardans  marra- 
biion).  4.  iiy^rnn  eharchabina,  supposed  to 
be  a  kind  of  nettle.  5.  11D  maror,  which  'takes 
its  name  from  its  bitterness,  and  is  alleged  by  the 
Midline  commentators  to  be  a  species  of  the  most 
bitter  coriander.  All  these  might,  according  to 
the  Mishna,  be  taken  either  fresh  or  dried;  but 
not  pickled,  boiled,  or  cooked  in  any  way. 

BITTERN.     [Kipi'OD.] 

BITUMEN.     [Asphai.tum.] 

BLACK.  Although  the  Orientals  do  not  wear 
black  in  mourning,  they,  as  did  the  ancient  Jews, 
regard  the  colour  as  a  symbol  of  affliction,  disaster, 
and  privation.  In  fact,  the  custom  of  wearing 
black  in  mourning  is  a  sort  of  visible  expression 
of  what  is  in  the  East  a  figure  of  speech.  In 
Scripture  blackness  is  used  as  symbolical  of 
afflictions  occasioned  by  drought  and  famine 
(Job  xxx.  30;  Jer.  xiv.  2;  Lam.  iv.  8;  v.  10). 
Whether  this  be  founded  on  any  notion  that  the  hue 
of  the  complexion  was  deepened  by  privation,  has 
not  been  ascertained  ;  but  it  has  been  remarked 
by  Chardin  and  others,  that  in  the  periodical 
mourning  of  the  Persians  for  Hossein  many  of 
those  who  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  appear 
with  their  bodies  blackened,  in  order*  to  express 
the  extremity  of  thirst  and  heat  which  Hossein 
suffered,  and  which,  as  is  alleged,  was  so  great 
that  he  turned  black,  and  the  tongue  swelled  till 
it  protruded  from  his  mouth. 

In  Mai.  iii.  U  we  read,  '  What  profit  is  it  that 
we  keep  his  ordinances,  and  that  we  have  walked 
in  blackness  (Authorized  Version  '  mournfully  vi 
before  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;'  meaning  that  they 
had  fasted  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  *  Black 
occurs  as  a  symbol  of  fear  in  JoeliLd— 'AH 
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feces  ^1»<l11  gather  blackness,'  or  darken  xrith  ap- 
prehension and  distress.  This  use  of  the  word 
n.av  be  paralleled  from  Virgil,  JEn.  i\.  719, 
JAtrumque  fimorem;'  and  Gedrg,  iv.  46#, 
'  Caligantem  nigra  formitlirfp  lucuth.' 
The  same  expression  which  Joel  uses  is  employed 
by  Nahum  (h.  10)  to  denote  the  extremity  of 
pain  and  sorrow. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be 
remarked  that  black  is  studiously  avoided  in 
dress  by  all  Orientals,  except  in  certain  gar- 
ments of  hair  or  wool,  which,  are  naturally  of 
that  colour.  Black  is  also  sometimes  imposed 
as  a  mark  of  humiliating  distinction  by  domi- 
nant nations  upon  subject  or  tributary  tribes,  the 
most  familiar  instance  of  which  is  the  obligation 
laid  upon  the  Jews  in  Turkey  of  wearing  black 
turbans. 

BLAINS.  The  word  njJtepg,  which,  in 
the  only  places  where  it  occurs,  is  in  our  version 
rendered  blains,  strictly  means  eruptions.  The 
roots  Ttyl  and  y23,  which  are  the  cognate  forms 
of  the  root  from  which  the  word  is  derived,  have 
the  primary  sense  of  ebullience  and  efflorescence; 
and  the  specific  kind  of  eruption  here  intended 
cannot,  on  account  of  the  vague  term  by  which  it 
is  described,  be  determined  with  any  accuracy. 
The  Septuagint  renders  it  by  </>AuKTi5es,  which 
is  also  a  general  term  for  pustules  and  vesicles 

[DlSEASIis]. — J.  N. 

BLASPHEMY  (»  DP  1£Q ;  Sept.  fi\a<r- 
fpr)lj.ia).  The  Greek  word  ffAacrcprjiuLia  is  generic, 
denoting  verbal  abuse  proceeding  from  an  evil 
disposition.  It  is  equivalent  to  defamation  or 
slander,  involving  an  attempt  to  lessen  the  eha- 
racterof  others,  with  the  intention  of  doing  them 
injury.  All  kinds  of  abusive  language,  whether 
called  imprecation,  calumny,  or  reviling,  come 
under  the  term. 

Tiie  English  word  blasphemy  is  more  restricted 
in  its  signification.  It"  refers  to  God  only.  In 
like  manner  when  ^Kacrcprjiuia  is  directed  against 
the  Supreme  Being,  or  when  Jehovah  is  the  object 
of  it,  it  is  specific.  In  these  circumstances  it 
corresponds  to  the  English  blasphemy.  The  Greek 
fi\a(Tcprijixia  is  employed  in  reference  to  the  de- 
famation of  men  or  angels  equally  with  the  Deity  ; 
but  it  is  proper  to  use  the  term  blasphemy  only 
when  God  is  spoken  against.  Thus  the  Greek 
and  English  words  are  not  coextensive  in  im- 
port. 

Our  English  translators  have  not  adhered  to 
the  right  use  of  the  term.  They  employ  it  with 
the  same  latitude  as  the  Greek  ;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally easy  to  perceive,  from  the  connection  and 
subject  of  a  passage,  whether  blasphemy,  properly 
so  called,  be  meant,  or  only  defamation.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  better  to  have  em- 
ployed detraction  or  calumny  rather  than  blas- 
phemy where  man  is  the  object;  Beservtrig  the 
latter  I'm-  that  peculiarly  awful  slander  which  is 
directed  against  the  ever-blessed  God. 

Blasphemy  signifies  a  false,  irreverent,  inju- 
rious use  of  God's  names,  attributes,  words,  and 
works.  Whenever  men  intentionally  and  directly 
attack  ihe  perfections  of  Jehovah,  and  thus  lessen 
the  reverence  which  others  enlei'lain  for  him.  they 
are  blasphemi  rs.  If  the  abusive  language  pro- 
ceed from  igno-ance.  or  if  it  be  dishonouring  to 
the  majesty  of  Heaven  only  in  the  consequences 


deduced  from  it  by  others,  blasphemy,  has  nc 
existence.  It  is  wilful  calumny  directed,  against 
the  name  or  providence  of  God  that  alone  consti- 
tutes the  crime  denoted  by  the  teim. 

Examples  of  the  general  acceptation  of  fiXacr- 
(prj/xta  in  the  New  Testament  are  c.anmon,  where 
the  objects  of  it  are  men,  angels,  or  the  devil, 
as  in  Acts  xiii.  45 ;  xviii.  6  ;  Jude  9.  The  re- 
stricted sense  is  found  in  such  passages  as  Luke 
v.  21 ;  John  x.  36. 

By  the  Mosaic  law  blasphemy  was  punished 
with  death  (Lev.  xxiv.  10-16);  anc'  tue  laws  of 
some  countries  still  visit  it  with  the  same  punish- 
ment. Fines,  imprisonment,  and  various  corporal 
inflictions  are  annexed  to  the  crime  by  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain.  It  is  matter,  however,  of  sincere 
satisfaction,  that  there  are  very  few  instances  in 
which  these  enactments  require  to  be  enforced. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  respecting  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  usually  but 
improperly  denominated  the  unpardonable  sir, 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Some  refer  it  to  con- 
tinued opposition  to  the  Gospel,  i,  e.  obstinate 
impenitence  or  final  unbelief.  In  this  view  it  is 
unpardonable;  not  because  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
unable  to  cleanse  from  such  a  sin,  nor  because 
there  is  anything  in  its  own  nature  which  separates 
it  from  all  other  sins  and  places  it  beyond  for- 
giveness, but  because,  as  long  as  man  continues  to 
disbelieve,  he  voluntarily  shuts  himself  out  from 
the  forgiving  mercy  of  God.  By  not  receiving 
the  Gospel,  he  refuses  pardon.  In  the  same 
manner,  every  sin  might  be  styled  unpardon- 
able, as  long  as  an  individual  continues  to  indulge 
in  it. 

But  we  object  to  this  opin'on,  because  it  gene- 
ralizes the  nature  of  the  sin  "in  question.  On  the 
contrary,  the  .Scripture  account  narrows  it  to  a 
particular  sin  of  a  special  kind,  discountenancing 
the  idea  that  it  is  of  frequent  occuirence  and 
marked  by  no  circumstances  of  unwonted  aggra- 
vation. Besides,  all  the  notices  which  we  have 
refrr  it  not  so  much  to  a  state  of  mind,  as  to  the 
outward  manifestation  of  a  singularly  malignant 
disposition  by  the  utterance  of  the  lips. 

The  occasion  on  which  Christ  introduced  his 
mention  of  it  (Matt.  xii.  31,  &c. ;  Mark  iii.  2$, 
&c).  the  subsequent  context,  and,  above  all,  the 
words  of  Mark  iii.  30  ('  because  they  said,  He 
hath  an  unclean  spirit ')  indicate,  with  tolerable 
plainness,  that  the  sin  in  question  consisted  in  at- 
tributing the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ,  or  his 
apostles  in  His  name,  to  the  agency  of  Satan. 
It  was  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  given  to 
the  Redeemer  without  measure,  that  he  cast  out 
devils:  and  whoever  maligned  the  Saviour,  by 
affirming  that  an  unclean  spirit  actuated  and 
enabled  him  to  expel  other  spirits,  maligned  .he 
Holy  Ghost. 

There  is  no  connection  between  the  description 
given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vi.  4-6,  and 
this  unpardonable  blasphemy.  The  passages  in 
the  Gospels  which  speak  of  the  latter  are  not  pa- 
rallel with  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews- 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  states  of 
mind  and  then*  manifestations  as  described  in 
both.  The  sins  ought  not  to  be  identified:  they 
are  altogether  dissimilar. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  'sin  unto  death,' 
noticed  hy  the  apostle  John  (1  John  v.  16),  al' 
though  it  has  been   generally  thought   to  coincide 
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with  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit;  but 
me  langua  r  of  John  does  hot  afford  data  for 
pronouncing  them  one  and  the  same.  The  first 
three  gospels  alone  describe  the  blasphemy  which 
shall  not  he  forgiven:  from  it  the  'sin  unto 
(leach1  stands  apart  (Sec  Locke's  Commoitar 
iiber  die  Brief e  des  Evangelisten  Johannes, 
Zweyte  Auftage,  pp.  SOS'-SIT;  Campbell's  Preli- 
mmary  Dissertations  to  t/ie  Gospels,  Dissertat.  ix. 
part  ii.  ;  Olshausen's  Commentary  Dritte  Aufiage, 
pp.  306-7W S.  I)- 

BLASTUS  (B\d(TTos\  a  man  who  was  cttbi- 
cidarius  to  king  Herod  Agrippa,  or  who  had  the 
charge  of  his  bed-chamber  (Acts  xii.  20).  Such 
persons  had  usually  great  influence  with  their 
masters,  and  hence  the  importance  attached  to 
Blastus's  favouring  the  peace  with  Tyre  and 
Si'lon. 

BLEMISHES.  There  were  various  kinds  of 
blemishes,  i.  e.  imperfections  or  deformities,  which 
excluded  men  from  the  priesthood  and  animals 
from  being  offered  in  sacrifice.  These  blemishes 
are  described  in  Lev.  xxi.  17-23  ;  xxii.  19-25  ; 
J)eut.  xv.  21.  We  learn  from  the  Mishna  (Ze- 
baehim,  xii.  1 ;  Beetirotk.  vii.  1),  that  temporary 
blemishes  excluded  a  man  from  the  priesthood 
only  as  long  as  those  blemishes  continued.  The 
rule  concerning  animals  was  extended  to  im- 
pel factions  of  the  inward  parts  :  thus  if  an  animal, 
free  from  outward  blemish,  was  found,  after  being 
<lam,  internally  defective,  it  was  not  offered  in 
sacrifice.  The  natural  feeling  that  only  that 
which  was  in  a  perfect  condition  was  fit  for  sacred 
purposes,  or  was  a  becoming  offering  to  the 
gods,  produced  similar  rules  concerning  blemishes 
among  the  heathen  nations  (Conf.  Pompon.  Laet. 
De  Sacerdot.  cap.  6  ;  Herodot.  ii.  38;  Iliad,  i. 
<>6  ;  Servius  ad  Virg.  ALn.  ii.  4). 

BLESSING.  The  terms  'blessing'  and  'to 
bless"  occur  very  often  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
applications  too  obvious  to  require  explanation  or 
comment.  The  patriarchal  blessings  of  sons  form 
the  exception,  these  being,  in  fact,  prophecies 
rather  than  blessings,  or  blessings  only  in  so  far 
as  they  for  the  most  part  involved  the  invocation 
uid  the  promise  of  good  things  to  come  upon  the 
parties  concerned.  It  has  been  thought  by  many, 
in  all  nations,  that  the  departing  soul  has  unusual 
teenness  of  perception  with  respect  to  the  past 
and  the  future,  and  in  a  particular  mannei 
receives  strong  inspirations  of  things  to  come. 
How  far  this  may  he  generally  true  no  one  can 
with  certainty  afiirm  or  deny.  But  that  a  faculty 
of  this  sort  existed  in  the  leading  members  of  the 
choser  family  of  Abraham  is  beyond  all  question. 
The  most  remarkable  instances  are  those  of  Isaac 
'  blessing'  Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen.  xxvii.);  of  Jacob 
'Messing'  his  twelve  ^sons  (Gen.  xlix.);  and  of 
Moses  '  blessing'  the  twelve  tribes  (Deut.  xxxiii.). 
On  the  first  of  these  transactions  Professor  George 
Bush  remarks — '  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  from 
such  a  father  as  Isaac  a  common  blessing  was  to 
be  expected  on  all  his  children;  but  in  this 
family  there  was  a  peculiar  blessing  pertaining  to 
the  first-bom — a  solemn,  extraordinary,  prophe- 
tical benediction,  entailing  the  covenant  blessing 
ot  Abraham,  with  all  the  promises  temporal  and 
spiritual  belonging  to  it,  end  by  which  his  poste- 
rity were  to  be  distinguished  as  God's  peculiar 
people '  {Notes  on  Genesis).  This  was  the  bless- 
ing  which  "Isaac    intended   to    bestow   upon    his 


first -bom     Esau,    but    which     was    seemed     for 
Jacob. 

With  regard  to  the  blessing  bestowed  by  Jacob 
upon  his  twelve  sons,  the  same  author  prefaces  his 
valuable  commentary  thereon  with  these  remarks 
— '  1.  That  the  blessings  or  announcements  have 
respect,  mainly  to  the  posterity  anil  not  to  the 
persons  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob;  2.  That 
consequently,  the  materials  of  a  just  interpreta- 
tion are  to  be  sought  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
these  tribes.  It  is  only  from  the  documents  fur- 
nished in  the  sacred  record  that  the  leading  cha- 
racteristic traits  and  the  most  important  events 
related  of  each  tribe  can  be  determined;  3.  That 
the  fulfilment  of  these  blessings  is  to  be  traced  not 
in  any  one  event  or  in  any  single  period  of  time, 
but.  in  a  continuous  and  progressive  series  of 
accomplishments,  reaching  down  to  the  latest  era 
of  the.  Jewish  polity  ;  4.  That  the  peculiar  phra- 
seology in  which  the  blessings  are  couched  has 
in  most  cases  a  verbal  allusion  to  the  names 
bestowed  upon  the  twelve  phylarchs,  or  princes  of 
tribes—  a  circumstance  not,  indeed,  obvious  to  the 
English  reader,  but  palpable  to  one  who  consult* 
the  original.1  Most  of  these  latter  observations 
apply  equally  to  the  blessing  pronounced  by 
Moses,  which  is  in  fact  a  magnificent  prophetic 
poem,  characterized  by  the  finest  attributes  of  the 
class  of  Hebrew  poetry  to  which  it  belongs. 

BLESSING,  VALLEY  OF  (PD")?  pSV , 
Sept.  KoiAas  EvKoyias).  a  translation  of  the  name 
\  alley  of  Berachah  (benediction),  which  was 
borne  by  the  valley  in  which  Jehoshaphat  cele- 
brated the  miraculous  overthrow  of  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites.  It  was  from  this  circumstance 
it  derived  its  name ;  and  from  the  indications  in 
the  text,  it  must  have  been  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
near  the  Dead  Sea  and  Engedi,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tekoa  (2  Chron.  xx.  23-26). 

BLINDING.      [Punishments.] 

BLINDNESS.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
blindness  in  the  East  has  always  excited  the  asto- 
nishment of  travellers.  Volney  says  that,  out  of 
a  hundred  persons  in  Cairo,  he  has  met  twenty 
quite  blind,  ten  wanting  one  eye,  and  twenty 
others  having  their  eyes  red,  purulent,  or  ble- 
mished (Travels  in  Egypt,  i.  224).  This  is  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  which 
is  endemic  in  that  country  and  on  the  coast  of 
Syria.  This  disease  commences  with  such  a  vio- 
lent inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  that,  in  a 
few  hours,  the  whole  of  that  membrane,  which  lines 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye  and  the  internal 
surface  of  the  eyelids,  is  covered  with  red  fleshy 
elevations,  resembling  granulations,  and  secreting 
a  purulent,  discharge.  The  inflammation  spreads 
rapidly  over  tne  eyeball  ;  the  delicate  internal 
tissues  are  destroyed  and  converted  into  pus  ;  the 
outer  coats  ulcerate  through  ;  and  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  eye  are  evacuated.  In  its  acute  and 
most  virulent  form,  the  disease  runs  its  course  in 
3-7  days  ;  otherwise  it  may  continue  for  as  many 
weeks  or  months.  It  is  to  be  ascribed  to  thosf 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  which  are 
termed  miasmatic,  of  which,  however,  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  they  exert  a  specific  influence 
on  the  body,  different  from  the  ordinary  effects  off 
cold  and  damp.  The  variety  of  causes  assigned 
by  travellers  for  this  disease,  such  as  ttie  sua- 
P^nsion   of  fine  dust  and  saline  particles    iu   tu« 
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atnv.^tl.ere,  the  custom  so  prevalent  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  all  Eastern  countries  of  sleeping  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  southerly  winds,  bud  diet, 
shaving  the  head,  &c,  can  only  be  regarded  as 
secondary  or  occasional  causes ;  and  amongst 
these  bad  diet,  great  fatigue,  and  exposure  to  the 
night  dews  are  the  most  important.  The  Egyptian 
ophthalmia  is  contagious ;  but  it  is  not  often  com- 
municated from  one  individual  to  another.  Itis 
not  confined  to  the  East,  but  appears  here  and 
there  throughout  Europe  ;  and  during  the  last  war, 
probably  on  account  of  the  practice  of  bivouacking 
in  the  0{ien  air,  and  the  great  hardships  to  which 
the  troops  were  often  exposed,  it  was  a  dreadful 
scourge  to  most  of  the  European  armies,  more 
particularly  to  the  Prussians  during  the  campaigns 
of  IS] 3  and  1814,  although  that  army  had  never 
..eft  Europe  (Jungken's  Augenkrank.  p.  336). 
The  French  and  English  suffered  greatly  from  it 
while  they  were  in  Egypt,  and  subsequently. 

Small-pox  is  another  great  cause  of  blindness 
In  the  East  (Volney,  I.  c). 

In  the  New  Testament,  blind  mendicants  are 
frequently  mentioned  (Matt.  ix.  27;  xii.  22;  xx. 
30;  xxi.  14;  John  v.  3).  The  blindness  of  Bar 
Jesus  (Acts  xiii.  6)  was  miraculously  produced, 
and  of  its  nature  we  know  nothing.  Winer  (s.  v. 
Bliruiheit)  infers  that  it  was  occasioned  by  specks 
on  t)\e  cornea,  which  were  curable,'  because  the 
same  term,  dxAuj,  is  made  use  of  by  Hippocrates 
(HpofipTiTixoj/,  ii.  215,  ed.  Kiihn),  who  says  that 
ax\vfs  will  disappear,  provided  no  wound  has 
been  inflicted.  Before  such  an  inference  can  be 
drawn,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  were  not  only  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  but  were  also  accus- 
tomed to  a  strict  medical  terminology.  The  hazi- 
ness implied  by  the  expression  cxAi'y  may  refer 
to  the  sensation  of  the  blind  person,  or  to  the 
appearance  of  the  eye,  and,  in  both  cases,  the 
cause  of  the  haziness  may  have  been  referrible  to 
any  of  the  other  transparent,  media,  as  well  as  to 
the  cornea.  Tobit's  blindness  (Tobit  ii.  10)  was 
attributed  to  sparrows"  dung  having  fallen  into 
his  eyes.  If  the  story  be  considered  true  (which 
we  are  by  no  means  required  to  believe),  his 
cure  must  be  regarded  as  altogether  mira- 
culous. Though  the  gall  of  a  fish '  was  an 
old  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  eyes  (PI in. 
Hist.  Nat.  xxxii.  24),  and  has  been  frequently 
used  in  modern  times  (Richter,  Anfangsgr.  d. 
Wundarzneik.  ii i -  p.  130),  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  had  any  medicinal  effect  in  Tobit's  case; 
for  not  only  was  the  cure  instantaneous,  but  the 
specks  which  impeded  vision  were  seen  to  escape 
from  the  corners  of  his  eyes;  which  plainly  shows 
tliat'the  whole  process,  if  not  the  disease  itself, 
was  of  a  kind  which  does  not  fall  under  the  pro- 
vince of  science  [Medicine].  Examples  of 
hlindness  from  old  age  occur  in  Gen.  xxvii.  1  ; 
i  Kings  xiv.  4  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  15.  The  Syrian  army 
that  came  to  apprehend  Elisha  was  suddenly 
smitten  with  blindness  in  a  miraculous  manner 
(2  Kings  vi.  IS) ;  and  so  also  was  St.  Paul  (Acts 
ix.  9).  The  Mosaic  law  has  not  neglected  to 
inculcate  humane  feelings  towards  the  blind 
(Lev.  xix.  11:  Deut;  xxvii.  18).  Blindness  is 
sometimes  threatened  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
punishment  tor  disobedience  (Deut.  xxviii.  28; 
Lev.  xxvi.  16;  Zeph.  i.  17).— W.  A.  N. 

BLOOD.     There  are  two  respects  in  which  the 
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ordinances  of  tht  Old  and  &ew  Testaments  con 
ceming  blood  deserve  notice  here — the  prohibition 
of  its  use  as  an  article  of  food,  and  the  appoint" 
ment  and  significance  of  its  use  in  the  ritual  o\ 
sacrifice  ;  both  of  which  appear  to  rest  on  a  com- 
mon ground. 

In  Gen.  ix.  4,  where  the  use  of  animal  food  is 
allowed,  it  is  first  absolutely  forbidden  to  eat 
'  flesh  with  its  soul,  its  blood  ;'  which  expression, 
were  it  otherwise  obscure,  is  explained  by  the  mode 
in  which  the  same  terms  are  employed  in  Deut. 
xii.  23.  In  the  Mosaic  law  the  prohibition  is  re- 
peated with  frequency  and  emphasis ;  although  it 
is  generally  introduced  in  connection  with  sacri- 
fices, as  in  Lev.  iii.  7;  vii.  26  (in  both  which 
places  blood  is  coupled  in  the  prohibition  with 
the  fat  of  the  victims);  xvii.  10-14;  xix.  2; 
Deut.  xii.  16-23;  xv.  23.  In  cases  where  the 
prohibition  is  introduced  in  connection  with  the 
lawful  and  unlawful  articles -of  diet,  the  "reason 
which  is  generally  assigned  in  the  text  is,  that 
'the  blood  is  the  soul,'  and  it  is  ordered  that,  it  be 
poured  on  the  ground  like  water.  But  where  it 
is  introduced  in  reference  to  the  jxirtions  of  the 
victim  which  were  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord,  then 
the  text,  in  addition  to  the  former  reason,  insists 
that  'the  blood  expiates  by  the  soul'  (Lev.  xvii. 
11,  12).*  This  strict  injunction  not  only  applied 
to  the  Israelites,  but  even  to  the  strangers  residing 
among  them.  The  penalty  assigned  to  its  trans- 
gression was  the  being  '  cut  off  from  the  people  ;' 
by  which  the  punishment  of  death  appears  to  l>e 
intended  (cf.  Heb.  x.  28),  although  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  inflicted  by  the  sword 
or  by  stoning.  It  is  otiserved  by  Michaelis  (Mas 
Jlecht.  iv.  45)  that  the  blood  of  JisJies  does  not 
appear  to  be  interdicted.  The  words  in  Lev. 
vii.  26  only  expressly  mention  that  of  birds  and 
ca**ie.  This  accords,  however,  with  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  prohibition  of  blood,  so  far  as 
fishes  could  not  be  offered  to  the  Lord;  although 
they  formed  a  significant  offering  in  heathen  re- 
ligions. To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  the  Apostles 
and  elders,  assembled  in  council  at  Jerusalem, 
when  desirous  of  settling  the  extent  to  which  the 
ceremonial  observances  were  binding  upon  the 
converts  to  Christianity,  renewed  the  injunction 
to  abstain  from  blood,  and  coupled  it  with  things 
offered  to  idols  (Acts  xv.  29).  It  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  notice  here,  that  Mohammed,  while 
professing  to  abrogate  some  of  the  dietary  restric- 
tions of  the  Jewish  law. (which  he  asserts  were  im- 
posed on  account  of  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  Sura  iv. 
158),  still  enforces,  among  others,  abstinence  from 
blood  and  from  things  offered  to  idols  (QwcW. 
Sur.  v.  4,  vi.  146,  ed.  Flugel). 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  emphatic  prohibition 
of  blood  in  the  Mosaic  law,  the  customs  of  unci* 
viiized  heathens  sanctioned  the  cutting  of  slices 
from  the  living  animal,  and  the  eating  of  the  flesh 
while  quivering  with  lite  and  dripping  with  blood. 
Even  Saul's  army  committed  this  liaibarity,  as  we 

*  We  can  only  for  brevity  refer  the  reader  to 
B'uhr's  Symbolik,  ii.  207,  for  the  philological  rea- 
sons for  this  rendering.  He  there  shows  that 
D'D33,  which  is  generally  rendered  as  the  mer» 
object  of  the  verb,  mu-t,  instead,  be  the  instru- 
ment ;  so  that  the  sense  is,  in  that  the  soul  i*  i* 
the  blood,  therefore  the  blood  atones  :  or, the  blot* 
atones  by  means  of  the  soul,  its  soul. 
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read  in  1  Sam  \iv.  32  ;  and  t lit"  prophet  also  lays 
it  to  f'.io  charge  o\'  the  Jews  in  E/.ek.  xwiii.  25.^ 
This  practice,  according  to  Bruce  8  testimony, 
exists  at  present  amnii;'  the  Abyssiuians.  More- 
:nvr,  pagan  religions,  and  that  of  t lie  Phoenicians 
among  the  vest,  appointed  the  eating  and  drinking 
of  blood,  mixed  with  wine,  as  a  rite  of  idolatrous 
worship,  and  especially  in  the  ceremonial  of  swear- 
ing. To  this  the  passage  in  Ps.  xvi.  4  appears  to 
allude  (c£  J.  D.  Biichaelis,  Cr&iach.  Colley. 
p.  10S,  where  several  testimonies  on  this  subject 
are  collected). 

The  appointment  and  significance  of  the  use  of 
blood  in  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  belongs  indeed  to 
this  head ;  but  their  further  notice  will  be  more 
appropriately  pursued    in   the  art.  Sacrifice. — 

J.  N 

BLOOD  AND  WATER  (John  xix.  34)  are 
said  to  have  issued  from  our  Lord's  side  when 
the  soldier  pierced  him  on  the  cross.  The  only 
natural  explanation  that  can  be  offered  of  the.  fact 
is  to  suppose  that  some  effusion  had  taken  place 
in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  that  the  spear 
penetrated  below  the  level  of  the  fluid.  Sup- 
posing this  to  have  happened,  and  the  wound  to 
have  been  inflicted  shortly  after  death,  then,  in 
addition  to  the  water,  blood  would  also  have 
trickled  down,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  mouth  of  the  wound,  even  though 
none  of  the  large  vessels  had  been  wounded.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  pericardium 
was  pierced ;  for,  if  effusion  had  taken  place 
there,  it  might  also  have  taken  place  in  the  ca- 
vities of  the  pleura;  and,  .during  health,  neithei 
the  pericardium  nor  the  pleura  contains  fluid,  but 
are  merely  lubricated  with  moisture  on  their  in- 
ternal or  opposing  surfaces,  so  as  to  allow  of  free 
motion  to  the  heait.  and  lungs. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  view  of  the  question, 
that,  according  to  the  longest  computation,  our 
Lord  died  in  six  hours,  and  that  this  is  too  short 
ft  time  to  occasion  effusion.  Indeed,  reasoning 
from  experience  alone,  it  is  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  physical  cause  of  our  Lord's  death. 
The  crucifixion  is  quite  inadequate  to  account 
for  it ;  for,  even  if  the  impression  produced  by 
this  torture  on  a  weak  nervous  system  was  suffi- 
cient to  annihilate  consciousness  and  sensibility, 
the  death  of  the. body,  or  what  physiologists  have 
termed  organic  death,  could  not  have  taken  place 
in  so  short  a  time,  as  long,  as  the  brain,  lungs, 
and  circulation,  the  so-called  atria  mortis,  had 
sustained  no  material  injury.  In  other  words, 
the  functions  of  respiration,  circulation,  secretion, 
and  nutrition  must  have  continued  for  a  far 
longer  time.  In  fact,  we  learn  from  Eusebius 
{Hist.  Ecclcs.  viii.  0)  that  many  of  the  Egyptian 
martyrs  perished   from    hunger  on  the  cross,  al- 

*  The  use  of  the  preposition  7V  Ul  this  passage 
has  been  entirely  misunderstood  by  Spencer,  who 
(De  Leg.  Hcbr.  ii.  11)  adduces  much  testimony 
from  profane  sources  for  the  existence  of  the  rite 
of  feasting  over  ihe  blood  of  the  victim.  Never- 
theless, that  this  preposition  also  has  the  sense  of 
with.,  in  addition  to,  insuper,  is  established  by 
Gen.  xxxii.  12;  Ex.xl.  xii.  9  (Ewald's  Hcbr. 
Gram.  §  524);  as  well  as  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  whole  phrase  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  32.  Deyling  has 
refuted  Spencer  in  a  special  d;ssertation  (Obrerv. 
Macr.  ii.  25). 


though  they  were  crucified  with  their  heads  down- 
wards.    According  to  Richter,  sunn'  survive  of 

the  cross  lor  three,  four,  and  even  ii.r  nine  day* 
(Winer's  Jiibl.  Reaitdort.  s.  v.  Jesus).  Our  Lord's 
death  could  not  have  been  occasioned  by  tetanus, 
or  else  it  would  have  been  mentioned;  and  even 
this  disease,  though  the  sufferer  be  racked  with 
the  most  frightful  convulsions  without  intermis- 
sion, most  rarely  puts  ait  end  to  life  in  less  than 
twelve  hours.  Nor  can  we  attribute  it  to  tlie 
wound  inflicted  by  the  soldier  ;  for  although,  when 
it  is  said  he  '  expired,  and  the  soldiers  saw  that 
he  was  dead,"  our  Lord  might  have  merely  fainted, 
yet  it.  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  soldier 
would  not  have  perceived  his  error  the  moment, 
he  inflicted  the  wound,  provided  it  was  mortal ; 
for  then  would  have  commenced  the  death- 
struggle,  which,  in  cases  of  death  by  asphyxia 
and  haemorrhage,  is  very  severe,  and  would  have 
•'  struck  the  most  careless  spectator. 

Schuster  (in  Eichhorn's  Bibl.  Biblioth.  ix.  103S) 
is  of  opinion  that,  as  blood  is  known  to  separate 
into  a  red  coagulum  and  a  watery  fluid,  the  ex- 
•  pression  '  blood  and  water  '  is  to  be  understood  as 
an  hendiadys,  meaning  nothing  more  than  blood. 
To  this  it  must  be  objected  that  blood  is  only 
olwerved  to  separate  in  that  way  when  it  is  al- 
lowed to  coagulate  in  a  vessel,  and  that  therefore 
the  opportunities  for  observing  it  roust  have  been 
a  great  deal  too  rare  to  allow  of  such  figurative 
language  being  employed  and  understood.  That 
it  certainly  was  not  so  understood  is  clear ;  for 
some  of  the  fathers  (Orig.  Contr.  Cels.  ii.  82)  in- 
terpieted  the  expression  literally,  and  looked  upon 
the  fact  as  a  miracle,  and  a  proof  of  our  Lord's 
divine  nature.  According  to  Strauss  {Lebcn  Jesu, 
ii.  571),  the  evangelist  recollected  that  dead  blood 
separates  in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  and,  41s 
he  wished  to  bring  forward  the  strongest  proof  of 
our  Lord's  death,  he  asserted  that  blood  and 
water  issued  from  the  wound,  meaning  thereby 
that  our  Lord's  blood  had  already  undergone 
that  change  which  is  only  observed  when  it  is 
removed  from  the  body  and  deprived  of  its  vi- 
tality. This  hypothesis  is  wholly  untenable  ;  for, 
if  we  suppose  the  evangelist  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  separation  of  blood,  he  would  have 
known  that  the  coagulum,  which,  according  to 
the  hypothesis,  is  designated  by  the  teim  blood, 
could  not,  on  account  of  its  solidity,  have  issued 
from  the  wound.  Moreover,  St.  John  must  have 
known,  wdiat  every  one  knows,  that  the  fact  of  no 
blood  at  all  being  seen  would  have  been  a  far 
better  proof  of  our  Lord's  death.  Indeed,  the  ap- 
pearance of  blood  and  water  could  not  have  been 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  death,  but  rather  as  some- 
thing wonderful  and  inexplicable ;  for  the  words 
of  Origen,  rcov  aWcor  veupwv  aco/xdrccv  rb  aTfia 
Trriyvvrai,  nal  vdwp  KaBapbv  ovk  airop'pe?  (I-  <?.), 
express  a  fact  which  every  one  in  those  days 
must  have  known  from  personal  experience.  St. 
John  then  must  have  entirely  failed  in  his  ob- 
ject, and  merely  from  his  ignorance  of  the  most 
vulgar  opinions. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  (as  by  Winer) 
that,  when  deep  incisions  are  made  in  the  body 
after  death,  the  blood  will  be  found  separated 
into  cxuor  and  serum.  This  is  incorrect.  Even 
in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  the  serum  cannot  be 
distinguished,  because  it  readily  transudes,  and 
is  imbibed  by  the  surrounding  tissues.     In  many 
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CAM*  coagulation  takes  place  very  imjjerfectly 
after  death. 

It  must  not  ho  supposed  that  the  fact  of  blood 
coming  from  tlte  wound  at  all  militates  against 
.he  idea  that  o».r  Lord  was  dead  at  the  moment 
he  was  pierced.  This  argument  is,  indeed,  made 
use  of  by  Strauss  (I.  c.)  ;  bu>t  it  can  be  refuted  by 
the  most  ordinary  experience.  It  is  well  known 
tiat,  even  many  days  after  death,  blood  will 
trickle  from  deep  incisions,  especially  where  any 
of  the  large  veins  have  been  wounded.  The  po- 
pular opinion  that  blood  will  not  How  from  a 
corpse,  must  be  taken  in  a  relative,  and  not  ab- 
solute sense.  It  certainly  will  not  flow  as  it  does 
from  a  living  body  ;  and,  when  the  wound  is 
small  and  superficial,  sometimes  not  a  drop  will 
nt  seen. 

The  three  other  evangelists  do  not  mention  the 
circumstance. — W.  A.  N. 

BLOOD,  ISSUE  OF  (Matt.  ix.  20).  The 
disease  here  alluded  to  is  loemorrhagia ;  but  we 
are  not  obliged  to  suppose  that  it  continued  un- 
ceasingly for  twelve  years.  It  is  a  universal 
custom,  in  speaking  of  the  duration  of  a  chronic 
disease,  to  include  the  intervals  of  comparative 
health  that  may  occur  during  its  course;  so  that 
when  a  disease  is  merely  stated  to  have  lasted  a 
certain  time,  we  have  still  to  learn  whether  it  was 
of  a  strictly  continuous  type,  or  whether  it  inter- 
mitted. In  the  .present  case,  as  this  point,  is  left 
undecided,  we  are  quite  at  liberty  to  suppose  that, 
the  disease  did  intermit;  and  can  therefore  under- 
stand why  it  did  not  prove  fatal  even  in  twelve 
years. 

Bartholinus  (De  Morb.  Bibl.  p.  01)  quotes  a 
case  in  which  haemorrhage  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred for  upwards  of  two  years  without  cessa- 
tion; but  the  details  necessary  to  render  such 
an  extraordinary  case  Credible  are  not  given.— 

W.  A.  N. 

BLOOD-REVENGE,  or  revenge  for  blood- 
shed, was  regarded  among  the  Jews,  as  among 
all  the  ancient  and  Asiatic  nations,  not  only  as 
a  light,  but  even  as  a  duty,  which  devolved  upon 
the  nearest  relative  of  the  murdered    person,  ivho 

on  this  account  was  calh*  !  D*1H  PJOj  (ffoei 
kddfim\  the  reclaimer,  qf 'blood,  or  one,  who  de- 
mands restitution  of  blood,  similar  to  the  Latin' 
aang  nine  in  repot  ere. 

The  Mosaical  law  (Nam',  xxxv.  31)  expressly 
forbids  the  acceptance  of  a  ransom  for  the  forfeited 
life  of  the  murderer,  although  it  might  be  saved  by 
his  seeking  an  asylum  at  the  altar  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, in  ca3C  the  homicide  was  accidentally  com- 
mitted (Exod.  xxi.  13;  1  Kings  i.  50;  ii.  28). 
When,  however,  in  process  of  time,  aftei;  Judaism 
had  been  fully  developed,  no  other  sanctuary  was 
tolerated  but  that  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
the  chances  of  escape  of  such  an  homicide  from 
the  hands  of  the  avenger,  ere  he  reached  the 
j;.ites  of  the  Temple,  became  less  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  of  the  spot  wh,ere  the  murder 
was  committed  from  Jerusalem,  six  cities  of  re- 
fuge (u?pD  'Hy  orek  miklot)  were  in  conse- 
quence appointed  for  the  momentary  safety  of 
the  murderer,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
the  roads  to  which  were  kept  in  good  order  to 
facilitate  his  escape  (I)eut.  xix.  3).  Thither  the 
avenger  durst  not  follow  him,  and  there  he  lived 
ui  safety  until  a  proper  examination  had  taken 


place  before  the  authorities  of  the  pi  ice  (Jos.  xx. 
6,  9),  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  murdei 
was  a  wilful  act  or  not.  In  tlve  former  case  he 
was  instautly  delivered  up  to  the  Goel,  against 
whom  not  even  the  altar  could  protect  him 
(Exod.  xxi.  14;  1  Kings  ii.  29);  in  the  lattrT 
case,  though  he  was  not  actually  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  Gael,  he  was  notwithstanding  not 
allowed  to  quit  the  precincts  of  the  town,  but  was 
obliged  to  remain  there  all  his  lifetime,  or  until 
the  death  of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xxxv.  0; 
Deut.  xix.  3;  Josh.  xx.  1-6),  if  he  would  not  run 
the  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  avenger 
and  be  slain  by  him  with  impunity  (Num.  xxxv. 
20  ;  Deut.  xix.  Q).  That  such  a  voluntary  exile 
was  considered  more  in  the  light  of  a  punishment 
for  manslaughter  than  a  provision  for  the  safe 
retreat  of  the  .homicide  against  the  revengeful 
designs  of  the  T>N13,  is  evident  from  Num.  xxxv. 
32,  where  it  is  expressly  forbidden  to  release  him 
from  his  confinement  on  any  condition  whatever.* 
That,  the  decease  of  the  high-priest  should  have 
been  the  means  of  restoring  him  to  liberty  was 
probably  owing  to  the  general  custom  among  *he 
ancients,  of  granting  free  pardon  to  certain  pri- 
soners at  the  demise  of  their  legitimate  prince  or 
sovereign,  whom  the  high-priest  represented,  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  among  the  Jews.  These  wise  re- 
gulations of  the  Mosaical  law,  as  far  as  the  spirit 
of  the  age  allowed  it.  prevented  all  i'amily  hatred; 
persecution,  and  war  from  ever  taking  place, 
as  was  inevitably  the  case  among  the  other  na- 
tions, where  any  bloodshed  whatever,  whether 
wilful  or  accidental,  laid  the  homicide  open  to 
the  duteous  revenge  of.the  relatives  and  family 
of  the  slain  person,  who  again  in  their  turn  were 
then  similarly  watched  and  hunted  by  the  op- 
posite party,  until  a  family-war  of  extermination 
had  legally  settled  itself  from  generation  to  gene* 
ration,  without  the  least  prospect  of  ever  being 
brought  to  a  peaceful  termination.  Nor  do  we 
indeed  find  in  the  Scriptures  the  least  trace 
of  any  abuse  or  mischief  ever  having  arisen 
from  these  regulations  (comp.  2  Sam.  ii.  19,  sq. , 
iii.  20,  sq.). 

That  such  institutions  are  altogether  at  va- 
riance with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  revenge,  so  far  from 
being  counted  a  right  or  duty,  was  condemned 
by  Christ,  and  his  apostles  as  a  vice  and  passion 
to  be  shunned  (Acts  vii.  60:  Matt.  v.  44  ;  Lukt 
vi.  28 ;  Rom.  xii.  14,  sq. ;  comp.  Rom.  xiii., 
where  the  power  of  executing  revenge  is  vested  in 
the  authorities  alone). 

Of  all  the  other  nations,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans alone  seem  to  have  possessed  such  cities 
of  refuge  (Serv.  ad  Ai,n.  viii.  342;  Liv.  i.  8; 
Tac.  Ann.  iii.  60),  of  which  Daphne,  near  An- 
tioch,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  promi  • 
nent  (2  Mace.  iv.  31  ;  comp.  Potter's  Greek 
Arehceol.  i.  480),  and  to  have  served  as  a  refuge 
even  for  wilful  murderers.  The  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  cases  of  murder 
may  be  gathered  from  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Plato  on  that  head  (he  Legib.  ix.  in  t. 
ix.  p.  28,  sq.)  :  *  Since,  according  to  tradition, 
the  murdered  person  is  greatly  irritated  against 
the  murderer  during  the  first  few  months  after  the 
perpetration  of  the  deed,  t\\v  murderer  ought  there- 
fore to  indict  a  punishment  urjon  himself,  I  y  ex- 
iling himself  from    his  country  for  a  whole  year 
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miivl  if  tl  e  murdered  lie  a  foreigner,  by  keeping 
iwav  from  his  oouutry.     If  the  bomicide  subjects 

himself  to  such   a  punishment,  it  is  but  fair  that 

tlu*  nearest  relative  should  be  appeased  and  giant 

pardon  ;  but  in  case  he  does  not  submit  to  that 
punishment,  or  dares  even  to  enter  the  temple 
while  the  guilt  of  blood  is  still  upon  his  hands, 
the  avenger  shall  arraign  him  before  the  bar  of 
justice,  where  he  is  to  be  punished  with  the 
infliction  of  a  double  fine.  But  in  case  the 
avenger  neglects  to  proceed  against  him,  the  guilt 
pas.es  over  to  him  (the  avenger,  and  anyone 
may  t.ike  him  before  the  judge,  who  passes  on 
him  the  sentence  of  banishment  for  live  years.' 

The  high  estimation  in  which  blood-revenge 
Btood  among  the  ancient  Arabs  may  he  judged  of 
Iroui  the  fact  that  it  formed  the  subject  of  their 
most  beautiful  and  elevated  poetry  (comp.  the 
Scholiast.  Taurizi  to  the  10th  poem  in  Schulten's 
lixcerp.  Hamas).  Mahomet  did  not  abolish,  but 
modify,  that  vigorous  custom,  by  allowing  the 
acceptance  of  a  ransom  in  money  For  the  for- 
feited life  of  the  murderer  (Koran,  ii.  173-173), 
and  at  the  worst,  forbidding  the  infliction  of  any 
cruel  or  painful  death  (Ibid.  xvii.  35). 

In  Europe  the  custom  of  blood-revenge  is  still 
prevalent  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  where,  how- 
ever, it  is  more  the  consequence  of  a  vindictive 
character  than  of  an  established  law  or  custom. 
A  Corsican  never  'passes  over  an  insult  without 
retaliation,  either  on  the  offender  or  his  family, 
and  this  cruel  and  un-Christian  custom  (vendetta 
traversa,  mutual  vengeance)  is  the  source  of 
many  assassinations.  The  celebrated  General 
Paoli  did  his  l>est  to  eradicate  this  abominable 
practice,  but  his  dominion  was  of  too  short  du- 
ration for  the  effective  cure  of  the  evil,  which  has 
gained  ground  ever  since  the  first  French  revo- 
lution, even  among  the  female  sex.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  about  four  bundled  persons  yeaily  lose 
fheir  lives  in  Sardinia  by  this  atrocious  habit 
(Simonot,  Lettres  sur  la  Corse,  p.  314). — E.  M. 

BLOODY  SWEAT.  According  to  Luke 
xxii.  44,  our  Lord's  sweat  was  '  as  great,  drops  of 
blood  falling  to  the  ground.'  Michaelis  takes 
:he  passage  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the 
drops  were  as  large  as  falling  drops  of  blood 
(Anmerh.  fiir  I'nyelehrte,  ad  loc).  This,  which 
also  appears  to  be  a  common  explanation,  is 
liable  to  some  objection.  For,  if  an  ordinary 
observer  compares  a  fluid  which  he  is  accustomed 
lo  see  colourless,  to  blood,  which  is  so  well  known 
and  so  well  characterized  by  its  colour,  and 
does  not  specify  any  particular  point  of  resem- 
blance, he  would  more  naturally  be  understood 
to  allude  to  the  colour,  since  it  is  the  most  pro- 
minent and  characteristic  quality. 

There  are  several  cases  recorded  by  the  older 
medical  writers,  under  the  title  of  bloody  sweat. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  instances,  not 
above  suspicion  of  fraud,  they  have,  however,  all 
been  cases  of  geneial  hemorrhagic  disease,  in 
which  blood  has  flowed  from  different  parts  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  nose,  eyes,  ears,  lungs,  stomach, 
j.nd  bowels,  and,  lastly,  from  various  parts  of  the 
tkin.  When  blood  oozes  from  the  skin,  it  must 
reach  the  external  surface  through  orifices  in  the 
•pidermis,  which  have  been  produced  by  rupture, 
>r,  we  must  suppose  that  it  has  been  extravasated 
Ut'o  trie  sweat-ducts.  But,  even  in  this  latter 
taie,  we  must  no  more  consider  haenionhage  of 


the  skin  to  I.  r  a  modification  of  the  functon  of 
sweating,  than  bleeding  from  the  nose  to  lie  a  mo- 
dification of  the  secretion  of  mucus.  The  blood 
is  simply  mixed  with  the  sweat,  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as,  when  spit  up  from  the  lungs,  it  is 
mixed  with  mucus  and  saliva  in  passing  through 
the  air-tubes  and  mouth.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
correct to  suppose  that  haemorrhage  from  the  skin 
indicates  a  state  of  boiiy  at  all  analogous  to  that 
which  occasions  sweating.  If  this  distinction 
had  been  clearly  understood,  and  clearly  stated 
by  medical  writers,  it  would  have  been  seen  at. 
once  how  far  their  experience  went  to  illustrate 
the  case  before  us. 

The  greater  number  of  cases  described  by 
authors  were  observed  in  women  and  children, 
and  sometimes  in  infants.  Mental  anxiety  we 
ha\eonly  found  mentioned  as  a  cause  or  as  a 
concomitant  symptom,  in  one  case,  which  will  be 
noticed  below.  The  case  of  a  young  lady  who 
was  afflicted  with  cutaneous  haemorrhage  is  de- 
tailed by  Mesaporiti  in  a  letter  to  Valisneri.  She 
is  noticed  to  have  been  cheerful,  although  she 
must  have  suffered  greatly  from  debility  and 
febrile  symptoms*  (Phil.  Trans.  No.  303,  p. 
2114).  The  case  of  an  infant,  only  three  months 
old,  affected  with  the  same  disease,  is  related  bv 
Du  Gard  (Phil.  Trans.  No.  109,  p.  193).  A 
similar  case  is  described  in  the  Nov.  Act.  Acad. 
Nat.  Cur.  torn.  iv.  p.  193.  See  also  Eph.  Acad. 
Nat.  Cur.  obs.  41;  and,  for  other  references, 
Copeland's  Diet,  of  Med.  ii.  p.  72.  Where 
hemorrhagic  diathesis  exists,  muscular  exertion 
is  a  powerful  exciting  cause  of  all  kinds  oi 
haemorrhage,  and  must  likewise  give  rise  to  the 
cutaneous  form  of  the  disease.  A  most  remark- 
able case  of  the  kind,  occuiring  in  a  horse,  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Copeland.  His  friend  Dr. 
W.  Hutchinson  had  a  fine  Arabian  horse,  whose 
sweat  was  sanguineous  after  moderate  exertion, 
and  almost  pure  blood  upon  violent  exertion 
(Diet,  of  Med.,  1.  c). 

Bloomfield  (Greek  Test,  note  on  Luke  xxii.  44) 
says  that  Aristotle  adduces  a  case  of  bloody  sweat 
from  extreme  agitation,  in  his  Hist.  Anitn.  iii.  19. 
This  statement,  however,  is  incorrect.  Aristotle 
is  merely  speaking  of  the  blood  in  a  general  way; 
and  says,  'si  sanguis  immodicehumescit,  morbus 
infestat :  sic  enim  in  speciem  saniei  diluitur  et 
adeo  seiescit,  ut  jam  nonnulli  sudore  cruento  ex- 
undarint.'  There  is  no  allusion  made  to  any 
case,  nor  a  word  said  about  extreme  agitation. 
There  is,  however,  a  case  of  this  kind  recoided  by 
Durius,  a  German  physician  (Miscill.  cur.  Ephe- 
merid.  p.  35  4,  obs.  179).  A  student  was  pur 
into  prison,  '  propter  insolentias  nocturnas  et  alia 
tentata,'  when  he  was  seized  with  such  fear  and 
agitation  that  drops  of  blood  bunt  forth,  here 
and  there,  from  his  hands,  chest,  and  arms. 
Durius  was  ordered  by  the  magistrate,  who  was 
informed  of  the  circumstance,  to  visit  the  pri- 
soner ;  and  he  witnessed  all  that  had  been  related 
to  him.  The  prisoner  was  of  course  immediately 
released,  ai.d  was  restored  to  his  former  state  of 
health  as  scon  as  the  cause  of  his  anxiety  had 
been  removed.  If  this  was  really  a  fact,  the  stu- 
dent must  have  been  affected  with  haemorrhagii 
disease,  or  have  had  a  very  strong  tendency  to  it- 
but  the  story  does  not  deserve  the  slightest  cre- 
dence. The  author  does  not  appear  to  l»p.v«  ima- 
gined, fjr  a  moment,  that  it  wa^>  a  cam.  of  impo- 
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sitiou,  ov  that  it  might  be  afterwards  suspected  to 
l>e  such.  His  account  is,  therefore,  confined  to 
the  bare  statement  of  the  fact,  and  a  fiords  no  evi- 
tience  of  the  correctness  of  his  observation.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  a  student  of  such  habits 
should  feel  great  alarm  at  being  put  in  prison  ; 
while  nothing  is  more  conceivable  than  that  he 
should  attempt  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  his 
attendants,  in  order  to  obtain  his  release,  and  that 
he  should  even  succeed  in  deceiving  a  physician. 
Medical  experience  abounds  in  cases  of  successful 
imposition  of  a  far .  more  extraordinary  nature 
(Bartholinus,  llist.  Anat.  rar.,  cent.  i.  hist.  52). 

While,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  experience 
teaches  that  cutaneous  haemorrhage,  when  it  does 
occur,  is  the  result  of  disease,  or,  at  any  rate,  of 
a  very  peculiar  idiosyncracy,  and  is  in  no  way 
indicative  of  the  state  of  the  mind,  we  have,  on 
the  other,  daily  experience  and  the  accumulated 
testimony  of  ages  to  prove  that  intense  mental 
emotion  and  pain  produce  on  the  boch/  effects 
even  severer  in  degree,  but  of  a  very  different 
nature.  It  is  familiar  to  all  that  terror  will 
blanch  the  hair,  occasion  momentary  paralysis, 
fainting,  convulsions,  melancholy,  imbecility,  and 
even  sudden  death.  Excessive  grief  and  joy  will 
produce  some  of  the  worst  of  these.  Sweat  is 
caused  by  fear,  and  by  bodily  pain  ;  but  not  by 
sorrow,  winch  excites  no  secretion  except  tears. 

It  is  very  evident,  then,  that  medical  expe- 
rience does  not  bear  at  all  upon  the  words  of  St. 
Luke.  The  circumstances  connected  with  our 
Lord's  sufferings  in  the  garden  must  be  considered 
by  themselves,  without  any  reference  to  actual 
observation;  otherwise,  we  shall  be  in  danger' of 
rendering  a  statement,  which  may  be  easily  re- 
ceived on  its  own  grounds,  obscure  and  contra- 
dictory. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion only  occurs  in  St.  Luke,  and  is  omifted  in 
ive  MSS.  of  that  Gospel.— W.  A.  N 

BLUE.     [Pukpi.e.] 

BOANERGES  (Boai>epyes,  explained  by  viul 
Bpovrr/s,  st)7is  of  thunder,  Mark  iii.  17),  a  sur- 
name given  by  Christ  to  James  and  John,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  their  fervid,  impetuous  spirit 
'comn.  Luke  ix.  51,  and  see  Olshausen  thereon). 
The  word  boanerges  has  greatly  perplexed  philo- 
logists and  commentators..  It  seems  agreed  that 
the  Greek  term  does  not  correctly  represent  the 
original  Syro-Chaldee  word,  although  it  is  dis- 
puted what,  that  word  was.*  Many,  with  Jerome, 
tiiirik  that  the  true  word  is  fievepeei/j.,  from  the 
Hebrew  QJH  "02  bene-ra'am,  as  in  Hebrew  Qjn 
constantly  denotes  thunder.  But  this  varies  too 
much  from  the  vestigia  literarum.  Others  derive 
it  from  the  Hebrew  £'jn  *03  bene-ra'ash,  which 
deviates  still  further,  and  only  signifies— sons  of 
tumult  or  commotion.  Recent  interpreters  there- 
fore incline  to  the  derivation  ofCaninius,  De  Dieu, 
and  Kritzs'che,  who  take  it  from  t?!H  "OS  bene- 
reges,  for  regcs  in  Syriac  and  Arabic  signifies 
'  thunder.'  Tims  the  word  boan-erges  would 
seem  to  be  a  slight  corruption  from  boane-rcges, 
♦  he  bonne  being  very  possibly  the  Galilean  pro- 
nunciation instead  of  bene  (comp.  Bloomfield's 
Won  Test,  on  Mark  iii.  17;  and  Robinson's  Gr. 
Lex.  s.  v.  Boavc-pyes). 

BOAR  ("VTn  kazir  or  chazir,  in  Arabic  chiz- 
•>on).  Occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  7;  Dent  xiv.  8;  Ps. 
Ixxx.  13;   Prov.  xi.  22;   Isa.  lxv.  4;   ixvi.  3,  17. 


The  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Arabian,  Phoenicia 
and  other  neighbouring  nations  abstained  from 
hog's  flesh,  and  consequently,  excepting  in  Egypt, 
and  (at  a  later  period)  beyond  the  Sea  of  Ga 
lilee,  no  domesticated   swine   were   reared.      la 


167.    [Wild  Hoar. 

Egypt,  where  swineherds  were  treated  as  the 
lowest  of  men,  even  to  a  denial  of  admission  into 
the  temples,  and  where  to  have  been  touched  by 
a  swine  defiled  the  person  nearly  as  much  as 
it  did  a  Hebrew,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  for 
what  purpose  these  animals  were  kept  so  abun- 
dantly, as  if  appears  by  the  monumental  pictures 
they  were;  for  the  mere  service  of  treading  down 
seed  in  the  deposited  mud  of  the  Nile  when  the 
inundation  subsided,  the  only  purpose  alleged, 
cannot  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  fact.  Although  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Phceniciahogswere  rarely  domesticated, wild  boars 
are  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  *hey 
were  frequent  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades ;  for 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  encountered  one  of  vast 
size,  ran  him  through  with  his  lance,  and  while 
the  animal  was  still  endeavouring  to  gore  his 
horse,  he  leaped  over  its  back  and  slew  it  with 
his  sword.  At  present,  wild  boars  frequent  the 
marshes  of  the  Delta,  and  are  not  uncommon  on 
Mount  Carmel  and  in  the  valley  of  Ajalah.  They 
are  abundant  about  the  souices  of  the  Jordan,  and 
lower  down  where  the  river  enters  the  Dead  Sea 
The  Koords  and  other  wandering  tribes  of  Meso- 
potamia and  on  the  banks  of  both  the  great  riven 
hunt  and  eat  the  wild  boar,  and  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  the  half  human  satyrs  they  pretend 
sometimes  to  kill  in  the  chace,  derive  their  cloven- 
footed  hind-quarters  from  wild  boars,  and  offer  a 
convenient  mode  of  concealing  from  the  women 
and  public  that  the  nutritive  flesh  they  bring 
home  is  a  luxury  forbidden  by  their  law.  The 
wild  boar  of  the  East,  though  commonly  smaller 
than  the  old  breeds  of  domestic  swine,  grows  occa- 
sionally to  a  very  large  size.  It.  is  passive  while 
unmolested,  but  vindictive  and  fierce  when  roused. 
The  ears  of  the  species  are  small,  and  rather 
rounded,  the  snoul  broad,  the  tusks  very  pro- 
minent, the  tail  distichous,  and  the  colour  daik 
ashy,  the  ridge  of  the  back  bearing  a  profusion 
of  long  bristles.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
species  is  the  same  as  that  of  Europe,  for  the 
farrow  are  not  striped  :  most  likely  it  is  identical 
with  the  wild  hog  of  India. — C.  H.  S. 

1.  BOAZ  (iy2,alacritas;  Sept.  Bo6C),a  weal  thy 
Bethlehem  ire,  and  near  kinsman  of  the  first  hus- 
band of  Ruth,  whom  he  eventually  espoused  under 
the  obligations  of  the  Leviratelaw,  which  he  will- 
ingly incurred.  The  conduct  of  Boaz — his  tinu 
spirit,  just  feeling,  piety,  and  amenity  of  manners 
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— ap}#ius  to  great  advantage  in  the  book  of  Ruth, 
lad  farms  .in  interesting  portraiture  of  the  condi- 
tion and  deportment  of  what  was  in  his  time  the 
upper  class  of  Israelites.  By  bis  marriage  with 
Ruth  he  became  the  father  of  Obed,  from  whom 
came  Jesse,  die  father  of  David.  He  w;ts  t!n:s 
one  of  the  direct  ancestors  of  Christ,  and  as  such 
his  name  occurs  in  Matt.  i.  $«  There  are  some 
chronological  difficulties  respecting  the  time  of 
Boaz  and  his  genealogical  connections;  but  as 
these  are  involved  in  the  considerations  which  de- 
termine the  time  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  they  will  be 
more  advantageously  examined  in  connection 
with  that  larger  .subject  [Ruth  ;  Genealogy]. 

2.  BOAZ.  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  two 
brazen  pillars  which  Solomon  erected  in  the  court 
of  the  Temple  [Jacihn  and  Boaz]. 

BOCHIM  (D02,  weepings),  the  name  given 
to  a  place  (probably  near  Shiloh,  where  the  taber- 
nacle then  was)  where  an  '  angel  of  the  Lord  ' 
reproved  the  assembled  Israelites  for  their  disobe- 
dience in  making  leagues  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  ami  for  their  remissness  in  taking  pos- 
session of  their  heritage.  This  caused  the  hitter 
weeping  among  the  people  for  which  the  place 
took  its  name  (Judg.  ii.  1).  'Angel'  is  here 
usually  taken  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  'messen- 
ger,' and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  prophet, 
which  is  strengthened  by  his  being  said  to  have 
come  from  Gilgal  :  for  it  was  not  usual  to  say 
that  an  angel  came  from  another  place,  and  Gilgal 
was  a  noted  station  and  resort  of  holy  men  [Gik- 
QAL.1.  Most  of  the  Jewish  commentators  regard 
this  personage  as  Phinehas,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  high-priest.  There  are  many,  however,  who 
dsrvy  that  any  man  or  created  angel  is  here  meaijt, 
and  affirm  that  no  other  than  the  Great  Angel  of 
the  Covenant  is  to  be  understood — the  same  who 
appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  and  to  Joshua  as 
the  Captain  of  Jehovah's  host.  This  notion  is 
grounded  on  the  fact  that  'the  angel,*  without 
using  the  usual  formula  of  delegation,  '  thus  saith 
the  Lord,'  says  at  once  '  /  made  you  to  go  up  out 
of  Egypt,'  &c. 

BOHAN  (fnh,  a  thumb;  Sept.  Batai*/),  a 
Reubenite,  in  whose  honour  a  stone  was  eiected 
which  afterwards  served  as  a  boundary-mark  on 
the  frontier  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Joch. 
xv.  6  ;  xviii.  17).  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
text  whether  this  stone  was  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment, or  set  up  to  commemorate  some  great,  ex- 
ploit, performed  by  this  Boh  an  in  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  Bunting  (Jtinerar.  tot.  S.  Script,  p. 
141),  mentioning  Bahurim,  says  that  near  to  it,  in 
the  valley,  is  a  stone  called  Bohan,  of  extraordi- 
nary size,  and  shining  like  maible.  This  w-ints 
confirmation,  and  no  authority  is  given. 

BOND,  BONDAGE.     [Slavery.] 

BOOK.     [Writing.] 

HOOK  OF  LIFE.  In  Phil.  iv.  3  Paul 
speaks  if  Clement  and  other  of  his  fellow-labour- 
ers, g  w  tose  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life.' 
On  this  Heinnchs  (Annotat.  in  Ep.  Philipp.)  ob- 
serves that  as  tl  e  future  life  is  represented  under  the 
image  of  a  iroAiTev/j.a  (citizenship,  community, 
political  society)  just  before  (iii.  20),  it  is  in 
sgreemer  *  with  this  to  suppose  (as  usual)  a  cata- 
logue of  4.he  citizens'  names,  both  natural  and 
adopted  Luke  x.  20;  Rev.  xx.  15;  xxi.  27), 
»nd  from    much  the  unworthy  are  erased  fRev 


iii.  5).  Thus  the  names  of  the  good  are  iften 
represented  aa  registered  in  heaven  (Matt.  iii.  5u 
But  this  by  no  means  implies  a  certainty  of  sal- 
vation (nor.  as  Doddridge  remarks,  does  it  appear 
that  Paul  in  this  passage  had  any  particular 
revelation),  but  only  that  at  that  time  the  persons 
were  on  the  list,  from  which  (as  in  Rev.  iii.  5) 
the  names  of  unworthy  members  might  be  erased. 
This  explanation  is  sufficient  and  satisfactory  for 
the  other  important  passage  in  Rev.  iii.  5,  where 
the  glotified  Christ  promises  to* him  that  over- 
come th,'  that  he  will  not  blot  his  name  out  of  the 
hook  of  life.  Here,  however,  the  illustration  has 
been  sought  rather  in  mil/tart/  than  in  civil  life, 
and  the  passage  lias  been  supposed  to  contain  an 
allusion  to  the  custom  according  to  which  the 
names  of  those  who  were  cashiered  for  misconduct 
were  erased  from  the  muster-roll. 

When  God  threatened  to  destroy  \\w  Israelites 
altogether,  and  make  of  Moses  a  great  nation — - 
the  legislator  implored  forgiveness  for  rhem,  ana. 
added — '  ii'  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  the 
book  which  thou  hast  written  '  (Exod.  xxxii.  34). 
By  this  he  meant,  nothing  so  foolish  or  absurd  as 
to  offer  to  forfeit,  eternal  life  in  the  world  to 
come — but  only  that  he,  and  not  they,  should  be 
cut  oil'  from  the  world,  and  brought  to  an  untimely 
end.  This  has  been  regarded  as  an  allusion  to 
the  records  kept  in  the  courts  of  justice,  where  the 
deeds  of  criminals  are  registered,  and  hence  would 
signify  no  more  than  the  purpose  of  God  with 
reference  to  future  events;  so  that  to  be  cut  on"  by 
an  untimely  death  is  to  be  blotted  out  of  this  book. 

A  sealed  book  (Isa.  xxix.  11  ;  Rev.  v.  1-3)  i3 
a  book  whose  contents  are  secret,  and  have  i'or  a 
very  long  time  been  so,  and  are  not  to  be  published 
till  the  seal  is  removed. 

A  book  or  roll  written  within  and  without,  i.  e.  ■ 
on  the  back  side  (Rev.  v.  1).  may  be  a  book  con- 
taining a  long  series  of  events;  it  not  being  the 
custom  of  the  ancients  to  write  on  the  back  side 
of  the  roll,  unless  when  the  inside  would  not  con- 
tain the  whole  of  the  writing  fcomp.  Horace,  Ep. 
i.  20,  3\ 

To  eat  a  x>ok  signifies  to  consider  it  carefully 
and  digest  it  well  in  the  mind  (Jer.  xv.  16  ;  Rev 
x.  9).  A  similar  metaphor  is  used  by  Christ  it 
John  vi.,  where  he  repeatedly  proposes  himself  as 
'  the  Bread  of  Life  '  to  be  eaten  by  his  people. 

BOOTH  (H3D  succah;  pi.  succoth),  a  hut 
made  of  branches  of  trees,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  a  tent  properly  so  called.  Such  were  tlie 
booths  in  which  Jacob  sojourned  for  a  while  on 
his  return  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  whence  the 
place  obtained  the  name  of  Succoth  (Gen  xxxiii. 
17)  ;  and  such  were  the  temporary  green  sheds  in 
which  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  celebrate  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiii.  42,  43)  As 
this  observance  was  to  commemorate  the  abode  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  it  has  been  rather 
unwisely  concluded  by  some  that  they  there  lived 
in  such  booths.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  narra- 
tive, that,  during  their  wanderings,  they  dwelt  in 
tents ;  and,  indeed,  where,  in  that  treeless  region, 
couid  they  have  found  branches  with  which  to 
construct  their  booths?  Such  structures  are  only 
available  in  well-wooded  regions;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  diiection  to  celebrate  the  feast  in 
booths,  rather  than  in  tents,  was  given  Itecause, 
when  tiie  Israelites  became  a  settled  people  in  Pales- 
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line,  an  1  ceased  to  have  a  general  use  o?  tents,  it 
was  easier  for  them  to  erect  a  temporary  shed  of 
green  branches  than  to  provide  a  tent  for  the 
Occasion. 

BOOTY.     [Spoil.] 

BORITH  (JTH3)  occurs  in  two  passages  of 
Scripture — first,  in  Jerem.  ii.  22,  '  For  though 
thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take  thee  much 
sope  (borith),  yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked  he  fore 
me,  saith  the  Lord  God  ;'  and  again,  in  Malachi 
iii.  2,  '  But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his 
coming?  and  who  shall  stand  when  he  appeareth? 
for  he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fullers'  sope 
(borith).'  From  neither  of  these  passages  does*  it 
distinctly  appear  whether  the  substance  referred 
to  by  the  name  of  borith  was  obtained  from  the 
mineral  or  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  it 
is  evident  that  it.  was  possessed  of  cleansing  pro- 
perties ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  origin  and 
signification  of  the  word,  which  is  Ihus  illustrated 
by  Celsius  :  '  a  verbo  "TO  Barar,  purificavit, 
qua3  vox  etiam  apud  Chaldaeos,  Syros,  Arabes 
in  usu  fait,  descendit  nomen  "Q  Bor,  puritas' 
(Hierobot.  i.  p.  419).  So  Maimonides,  on  the 
Talmud,  tract  Shcmittah,  i  Species  ablutionibus 
aptse,  uti  sunt  Borith  et  Ahal.1 

The  word  borith  is  very  similar  to  the  bomk  of 
the  Arabs,  wiitten  baurakh  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tions of  Serapiori  and  Avicenna  ;  ami  translated  ni- 
truin — that  is,  natron,  or  ca  rbonate  of  soda.    Boruk 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  used  in  a  generic 
rather  than  in  a  specific  sense,  as  in  the  Persian  works 
on  Materia  Medica,  derived  chiefly  from  the  Ara- 
bic, which  we  have  collated,  we  find  that  no  less 
than  six  different  kinds  of  boruk  (Persian  booreh) 
are  enumerated;  of  which  some  are  natural,  as 
the  Armenian,  the  African,  &c.  ;  others  artificial, 
as  that  obtained  from   burning  the  wood  of  the 
poplar  ;    also  that   employed  in  the  preparation 
of  glass.     Of  these  it  is  evident  that    the   two 
last  are,  chemically,  nearly  the  same,  being  both 
carbonates  of  alkalis;    the   incineration  of  most 
plants,  as  well   as  of  the  poplar,   yield  the  car- 
bonate of  potash    (commonly   called  potash,  or 
pear  1  ash ) ;  while   carbonate  of  soda,  or   barilla,  is 
the   alkali  used  in  the  preparation  of  glass.     Pre- 
vious to  the   composition  of  bodies   having  been 
definitely  ascertained    by  correct    chemical  ana- 
lysis, dissimilar    substances  were  often  grouped 
together   under  one   general    term  ;    while  others, 
although   similar   in  composition,  were  separated 
on  account  of   some  unimportant  character,  as 
difference  of  colour  or  of  origin,  &c.     It  is  unne- 
cessary for  our  piesent  purpose   to  ascertain  the 
other   substances   included    by   the  Arabs   under 
the   general   term  of  boruk,  and  which  may  have 
been  also  included  under  the  nitium  of  the  Greeks. 
It  is  evident  thai   both  the  carbonate  of  soda  and 
of  potash  were  comprehended  under  one  name  by 
♦he  former.     It  would  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one   from  the  other,  unless  some  cir- 
cumstances were  added   in  addition  to   the  mere 
name.     Thus  in  the  above  passage  of  Jeremiah 
we  have  neter  (nitre)  and  borith  (sope)  indicated 
as  being  both  employed  for  washing,  or  possessed 
of  some   cleansing    properties ;    and    yet,    from 
occurring   in   the  same  passage,   they  must  have 
differed  in  some  piapocfs.     The  term,   patron  WP 
know  was,  in  later  times,  confined  to  the  salt  pbr 
laijied  chiefly   from  the  natron-bikes  nt'E^ypt, 
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and  neter  may  also  have  been  so  in  earlier  times 
Since  therefore  the  natural  carbonate  of  soda  i* 
mentioned  in  one  part  of  the  verse,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  artificial  carbonates  may  be  alluded 
to  in  the  other,  as  both  were  in  early  times  em- 
ployed by  Asiatic  nations  for  the  purposes  of 
washing.  The  carbonate  of  potash,  obtained 
from  the  burning  of  most  plants  growing  at  a 
distance  from  the  sea  or  a  saline  soil,  migh* 
not  have  been  distinguished  from  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  produced  from  the  ashes  of  plants  grow- 
ing on  the  shores  of  the  sea  or  of  salt-water  lakes. 

Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  ashes  of  plants, 
called  boruk  and  boreh  by  Asiatic  nations,  may  be 
alluded  to  under  the  name  of  borith,  as  there  is 
no  proof  that  soap  is  intended,  though  it  may 
have  been  known  to  the  same  people  at  very  early 
periods.  Still  less  is  it  probable  that  borax  is 
meant,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  authors, 
apparently  from  the  mere  similarity  of  name. 

Supposing  that  the  ashes  of  plants  are  intended 
by  the  word  borith,  the  next  point  of  inquiry  is. 
whether  it  is  to  be  restricted  to  those  of  any  par- 
ticular plants.  The  ashes  of  the  poplar  are  men- 
tioned by  Arabian  authors,  and  of  the  vine  by  Dios- 
corides  ;  those  of  the  plantain  and  of  the  Butea 
frondosa  by  Sanscrit  authors :  thus  indicating 
that  the  plants  winch  were  most  common,  or  which 
were  used  for  fuel,  or  other  purposes,  in  the  different 
countries,  had  also  their  ashes,  that  is,  impure 
carbonate  of  potash,  employed  lor  washing,  &c. 
Usually  the  ashes  only  of  plants  growing  on  the 
sea-shore  have  been  thought  to  be  intended.  All 
these,  as  before  mentioned,  would  yield  barilla,  or 
carbonate  of  soda.  Many  of  them  have  been  burnt, 
for  the  soda  they  yield,  on  the  coasts  of  India, 
df  tlie  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  belong  chiefly  to  the  natural  family  of  the 
Chenopodeae  and  to  that  of*  the  Mesembryanthe- 
mums.  In  Arabic  authors,  the  plant  yielding 
soda  is  said  to  be  called  ishnan,  and  its  Persian 
name  is  stated  to  beghasool,  both  words  signifying 
'  the  washer'  or  '  washing-herb.'  Rauwolf  points 
out  two  plants  in  Syria  and  Palestine  which 
yield  alkaline  salts.  Hasselquist  considered  one 
of  them  to  be  a  Mesembryanthemum.  Fors- 
k'al  has  enumerated  several  plants  as  being 
burned  for  the  barilla  or  soda  which  they  afford  : 
as  Mesembryanthemum  genLulatum  and  nodi- 
florum,  both  of  which  are  called  ghasool.  Sal- 
sola  kali,  and  his  Suaeda  monoica,  called  asul, 
are  other  plants,  especially  those  last  named,  which 
yield  sal-alkali.  So  on  the  coasts  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula,  Salicornia  Indica  and  Salscla  nudi' 
flora  yield  barilla  in  great  abundance  and  purity, 
as  do  Salsola  sativa,  Kali,  Soda,  and  Tragus;  and 
also  Salicornia  annua,  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
of  the  South  of  France. — J.  F.  R. 

BORROWING.  On  the  general  subject,  as 
a  matter  of  law  or  precept,  see  Loan. 

In  Exod.  xii.  35  we  are  told  that  the  Israelites, 
when  on  the  point  of  their  departure  from  Egypt 
'  boi rowed  of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of  silver,  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raipu'nt ;'  ami  H  is  allied,  that 
<  the  Lord  flftve  fhepPQpIp  favour  ip  die  sight  of  die 
Egyptians,  so  that  they  h'pt  unto  diem  -such  thing* 
as  thuy  required,  And  they  sjioiled  the  Egyptians. ' 
This  was  in  pursuance  of  aftiyipe  pommand  which 
had  been,  givep  to.  them  through  Muses  (Expd.  iii. 
22;  xi.  2).  Tip's,  has  suggested  a  difficulty,  speiny 
that  the  Israelites,  hud  certainly  no  intention  to 
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rrt-  ni  lo  Egypt,  ox  to  restore  the  valuable  wliicli 
they  thus  obtained  from,  their  Egyptian  'neigh- 
tours.1  The  removal  of  this  difficulty  has  l><  «n 
■ought  iii  various  modes.  The  first  is  to  question 
I  he  accuracy  of  the  present  translation;  It  is  ad- 
milted  that  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word 

Tendered  borrow  (ytfjjf)  is  to  request  or  demand; 

although  there  are  places  i  Exod.  xxii.  14;  I  Sam. 
i.  28  ;  2  Kings  vi.  5)  where  borrowing  is  certainly 
denote  1  by  it.  The  real  question,  therefore,  is, 
which  of  these  significations  agreed  best  with  the 
context  ami  the  circumstances  of  the  transac- 
tion. Those  who  would  al  all  hazards  discon- 
nect the  Divine  name  from  a  transaction  testing 
on  this  basis,  allege  that  the  Israelites  did  not 
borrow  the  valuables,  but  demanded  them  of 
their  Egyptian  neighbours,  as  an  indemnity  for 
their  services,  and  for  the  hard  and  bitter  bondage 
which  they  had  endured.  But  this  does  not. 
appear  to  us  to  mend  the  matter  much  ;  for  the 
Israelites  had  been  public  servants,  rendering 
certain  onerous  services  to  the  state,  hut  not  in 
personal  bondage  to  individual  Egyptians,  whom, 
nevertheless,  they,  according  to  this  account, 
mulcted  of  much  'valuable  property  in  com- 
pensation for  wrongs  committed  by  the  state. 
These  individual  Egyptians  also  were  selected 
not  with  reference  to  their  being  implicated  more 
than  others  in  the  wrongous  treatment  of  the  Is- 
raelites :  they  were  those  who  happened  to  be  their 
'neighbours,'  and  as  such  open  more  than  others 
to  the  exaction.  This  mode  of  extorting  private 
and  partial  compensation  for  public  wrong  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  our  rides  of  public  mo- 
rality, any  more  than  that  of  borrowing  without 
the  intention  to  re  * .,:  >.  As  so  little  is  to  be  gained 
by  the  proposed  change,  we  incline  to  adhere  to 
the  old  interpretation,  that  the  Israelites  actually 
did  borrow  the  valuables  of  the  Egyptians,  with 
the  understanding,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  that 
they  were  to  be  restored.  This  agrees  with  the 
fact  that  the  professed  object  of  the  Hebrews  was 
not  to  quit  Egypt  for  ever,  but  merely  to  with- 
draw f>r  a  few  days  into  the  desert,  that  they 
might  here  celebrate  a  high  festival  to  their  God. 
At  sue  i  festivals  it  was  usual  among  all  nations 
to  appar  in  their  gayest,  attire,  and  decked  with 
many  jrnaments ;  and  this  suggests  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Israelites  might  rest  the  application 
to  their  Egyptian  neighbours  for  the  loan  of  their 
jewels  and  rich  raiment.  Their  avowed  intention 
to  return  in  a  few  days  must  have  made  the  re- 
quest appear  very  reasonable  to  the  Egyptians; 
and  in  tact  the  Orientals  are,  and  always  have 
been,  remarkably  ready  and  liberal  in  lending 
their  ornaments  to  one  another  on  occasions  of 
religious  solemnity  or  public  ceremony.  It  would 
seem  also  as  if  the  avowed  intention  to  return 
precluded  the  Hebrews  from  any  other  ground 
than  that  of  borrowing;  for  if  they  had  required 
or  demanded  these  things  as  compensations  or 
gilts,  it  would  have  amounted  to  an  admission 
that  thpy  Were  quilting  the  country  altogether. 
It  is  therefore  best  to  take  these  things  together— 
the  borrowing  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  pro- 
fessed intention  to  return;  and,  although  tho 
borrowing  without  the  intention  to  restore,  looks 
more  unjustifiable  than  the  avowed  intention  to 
return,  when  the  real  intent  ion  was  to  withdraw 
altogether-— both  facts  must  be  tried  by  the  same 


general  doctrine  of  public  morals,  and  must  be 
explained  with  reference  to  the  same  genera!  prin- 
ciples. Turn  which  way  we  will  in  this  matter, 
there  is  but  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  thi.s  leads 
us  to  suspect  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all 
the  facts  bearing  on  the  case,  in  the  absence  of 
which  we  spend  our  strength  for  nought  in  labour- 
ing to  explain  it.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  some- 
what softened  by  the  conjecture  of  Professor  Bush, 
who,  in  his  Note  on  Exod.  xi.  2,  observes,  'We 
are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  Moses  was  required 
to  a  mmand  the  people  to  practise  the  device  here 
mentioned.  We  regard  it  rather,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  as  the  mere  prediction  of  a  fact 
that  should  occur.' 

BOSOM.  It  is  usual  with  the  western  Asiatics 
to  carry  various  sorts  of  things  in  the  bosom  of 
their  dress,  which  forms  a  somewhat  spacious  de- 
pository, being  wide  above  the  girdle,  which  con- 
fii-es  i'  so  tightly  around  the  waist  as  to  prevent 
anything  from  slipping  through.  Aware  of  this, 
Harmer  and  our  other  Biblical  illustrators  rather 
hastily  concluded  that  they  had  found  an  expla- 
nation of  the  text  (Luke  vi.  38),  '  Good  measure, 
pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  running 
over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom.'  All  these 
expressions  obviously  apply,  in  the  literal  sense, 
to  com ;  and  it  is  certain  that  corn  and  things 
measured  in  the  manner  described  never  are  car- 
ried in  the  bosom.  They  could  not  be  placed 
there,  or  cariied  there,  or  taken  out  without  serious 
inconvenience,  and  then  only  in  a  small  quantity  . 
The  things  carried  in  the  bosom  are  simply  such 
as  Europeans  would,  if  in  the  East,  carry  in  their 
pockets.  Yet  this  habit  of  carrying  valuable 
property  may  indicate  the  origin  of  the  image,  as 
an  image,  into  the  bosom,  without  requiring  us  to 
suppose  that  everything  described  as  being  given 
into  the  bosom  really  was  deposited  there. 

To  have  one  in  our  bosom  implies  kindness, 
secrecy,  intimacy  iGen.  xvi.  5  ;  2  Sam.  xii.  8). 
Christ  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father ;  that  is,  pos- 
sesses the  closest  intimacy  with,  and  most  perfect 
know  ledge  of,  the  Father  (John  i.  18).  Our  Saviour 
is  said  to  carry  his  lambs  in  his  bosom,  which 
touchiugly  represents  his  tender  care  and  watch- 
fulness over  them. 

BOSSES,  the  thickest  and  strongest  parts,  the 
prominent  points  of  a  buckler  [Akms,  Armouu]. 

BOTKIM  >D^P2)  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xliii. 
11,  where  Jacob,  wishing  to  conciliate  the  ruler 
of  Egypt,  desires  his  sons  on  their  return  to  'take 
of  the  best  fruit?  in  the  land  in  their  vessels  and 
carry  down  the  man  a  present,'  and  along  with 
other  articles  mentions  intUs  and  almonds.1  Here 
the  word  lendeied  nuts  is  botnim.  Among  the 
various  translations  of  this  teim  Celsius  enume- 
rates walnuts,  hazel-nuts,  pine-nuts,  peaches,  dat<  s, 
the  fruit  of  the  terebinth-tree,  and  even  almonds; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  p.stachio-nuts  is  the 
true  rendering.  From  the  context  it  is  evident 
that  the  articles  intended  for  presents  were  the 
produce  of  Syria,  or  easily  procurable  there. 
Hence  tl.ey  were  probably  less  common  in  Egypt, 
and  therefore  suitable  for  such  a  purpose. 

The   Hebrew   word  bolnim,   reduced  from  its 

plural  form,  is  very  similar  to  the  Arabic   *.aj 

bafam,  which  we  find  in  Arabian  authors,  as 
Khascx,  Serapion,  audAvicenna.     It  is  sometime 
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mitten  baton,  boton,  botin,  and  albotin.  The 
name  is  applied  specially  to  the  terebinth-tree,  or 
Pistacia  terebinthus  of  botanists,  the  rtp/uLii/Qos  or 
rspsfiivBos  of  the  Greeks.  This  is  the  turpentine- 
yielding  pistacia,  a  native  of  Syria  and  of  the 
Greek  Archipelago,  which  has  already  been 
described  in  the  article  Al.AH.  The  tree,  as  there 
mentioned,  is  remarkable  tor  yielding  one  of  the 
finest  kinds  of  turpentine,  that  usually  called 
of  Ohio  or  of  Cyprus,  which,  employed  as  a  medi- 
cine in  ancient  times,  still  holds  its  place  in  the 
British  pharmacopoeias.  From  being  produced 
only  in  a  tew  places  and  from  being  highly  valued, 
it  is  usually  adulterated  with  the  common  kinds  of 
turpentine.  In  many  places,  however,  where  the 
tree  grows  well,  it  does  not  yield  turpentine,  which 
may  account  for  its  not  being  noticed  as  a  pro- 
duct of  Palestine;  otherwise  we  might  have  in- 
ferred that  the  turpentine  of  this  species  of  pistacia 
formed  one  of  the  articles  sent  as  a  present  into 
Egypt.  Tiiis  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  the 
translators  of  the  Sept.,  who  render  botnim  by 
rtpe&Li/Oos.  The  name  batam  is  applied  by  the 
Arabs  both  to  the  turpentine  and  to  the  tree.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  sometimes  used  generi- 
cally,  as  in  some  Arabic  works  it  is  applied  to  a 
tree  of  which  the  kernels  of  the  seeds  are  described 
as  being  of  a  gieen  colour.  This  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  another  species  of  pista- 
cia, the  P.  vera  of  botanists,  of  which  the  fruit  is 
well  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  listuk, 
which  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian 
fisteh.  This,  no  doubt,  gave  origin  to  the  Greek 
TcurTaKia,  said  by  Dioscorides  to  be  produced  in 
Syria  and  to  lie  like  pine-nuts.  Besides  these  edible 
kernels,  the  pistacia-tree  is  described  in  the  Arabic 
works  on  Materia  Medica  as  yielding  another 
product  somewhat  similar  to  the  turpentine  of  the 
hattam,  but  which  is  called  ' aluk-al-aubat,  a  resin 
A'  the  aubat,  as  if  this  were  another  name  for  the 
pistacia-tree.  This  brings  it  much  nearer  the 
botnim  of  Scripture.  The  Botna  of  the  Talmud 
is  considered  by  annotators  *"'  be  the  pistacia 
(Celsius,  Hierobot.  i.  p.  26).  Bochart  for  this 
and  other  reasons  considered  botnim  to  be  the 
kernels  of  the  pistacia-tree. 

The  pistachio-nut-tree  is  well  known,  extending 
tu  it  does  from  Syria  to  Afghanistan.  From  the 
latter  country  the  seeds  are  carried  as  an  article 
d"  commerce  to  India,  where  they  are  eaten  in 
heir  uncooked  state,  added  to  sweetmeats,  or  as  a 
lessert  tried  with  pepper  and  salt,  being  much 
relished  by  Europeans  for  the  delicacy  of  their 
Savour.  The  pistacia-tree  is  most  common  in  the 
northern,  that  is,  the  cooler  parts  of  Syria,  but  it 
is  also  "found  wild  in  Palestine  in  some  very 
leinarkable  positions,  as  Mount  Tabor,  and 
the  summit  of  Mount  Attarous  (Nebol?),  (Phy- 
sical Palestine,  p.  323)  This  tree  is  said  to  have 
!>.•(  n  introduced  from  Syria  into  Italy  by  Lucius 
Yitellius  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  delights  in 
a  dry  soil,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  20,  and  some- 
times 3d  feet.  As  it  belongs  to  the  same  genus 
k»  the  terehinth-tiee,  so  like  it  the  male  and  fe- 
aiale  (lowers  grow  on  separate  trees.  It  is  there- 
to! e  necessai  ,  for  the  fecundation  of  the  seed  that 
«  male  tree  be  planted  among  the  female  ones. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  the  flowers  of  the  latter 
not  being  fecundated,  that,  the  trees  occasionally 
bear  oblong  fruit-like  hut  hollow  bodies,  which 
Are  sometimes  described  as  galls,  sometimes  a* 


nuts,  of  little  value.  The  ripe  seeds  are  inclosed 
in  a  woody  but.  brittle  whitish-coloured  shell,  and 
within  it  is  the  seed-covering,  which  is  thin,  mem- 
branous, and  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  kernel 
is  throughout  of  a  green  colour,  abounds  in  oil 
and  has  a  sweetish  agreeable  taste.  Pistachio- 
nuts  are  much  eaten  by  the  natives  of  t'de  countries 
where  they  are  grown,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
form  articles  of  commerce  from  Afghanistan  to 
India-  a  hot  country  like  Egypt.  They  are  also 
exported  from  Syria  to  Europe  in  considerable 
quantities.  They  might  therefore  have  well  formed 
a  part  of  the  present  intended  for  Joseph,  notwith- 
standing the  high  position  which  he  occupied  in 
Egypt. — J.  F.  R. 

BOTTLE.  Natural  objects,  it  is  obvious, 
would  be  the  earliest  tilings  employed  for  holding 
and  presenting  liquids ;  and  of  natural  objects 
those  would  be  preferred  which  either  presented 
themselves  nearly  or  quite  ready  for  use,  or  such 
as  could  speedily  be  wrought  into  the  requisite 
shape.  The  skins  of  animals  afford  in  themselves 
more  conveniences  for  the  purpose  than  any  other 
natural  product.  When  an  animal  had  been  slain, 
either  for  food  or  sacrifice,  it  was  easy  and  natural 
to  use  the  bide  for  enveloping  the  fat.  or  other  sub- 
stances, and  with  very  little  trouble  the  parts  of 
the  skin  might  be  sewed  together  so  as  to  make  it 
hold  liquids.  The  first  bottles,  therefoie,  were 
probably  made  of  the  skins  of  animals.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad  (1.  247)  the 
attendants  are  represented  as  bearing  wine  for  use 
in  a  bottle  made  of  goats  skin,  'Aaic<p  iv  alyeiep. 
In  Herodotus  also  (ii.  121)  a  passage  occurs 
by  which  it  appears  that  it  was  customary  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  to  u-e  bottles  made  of  skins ; 
and  from  tl»e  language  employed  by  him  it  may 
be  inferred  that  a  bottle  was  formed  by  sewing  up 
the  skin  and  leaving  the  projection  of  the  leg  and 
foot  to  serve  as  a  cock ;  hence  it  was  termed 
7ro5ewf.  This  aperture  was  closed  with  a  plug  or 
a  string.  In  some  instances  every  part  was  sewed 
up  except  the  neck  ;  the  neck  of  the  animal  thus 
became  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  This  alleged  use 
of  skin-bottles  by  the  Egyptians  is  confirmed  by 
the  monuments,  on  which  such  various  forms  as 
tire  following  occur.    Fig.  1  is  curious  as  showing 
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the  mode  in  which  tl  ey  were  carried  by  a  yoke; 
and  as  it  balances  a  large  bottle  in  a  case,  this  skin 
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pi *y  be  presumed  to  have  contained  wine.  Fig  7  bottle*  for  wine,  unless  among  tlie  Christians  of 
is  such  .1  skin  of  water  aa  in  the  agricultural  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Lelianon,  where  they  are 
icenes  is  suspended  faHn  the  bough  of  a' tree,  and  still  thus  employed  In  Georgia  the  wine  is 
from  which  the  labourers  occasionally  drink,  stowed  in  large  ox-skins#and  is  moved  or  Vept  at 
Figs.  2  and  3  represent  two  men  with  "skins  at  llilI1(l  lo1  °*e  in  smaller  skins  of  goats  or  *.;ds. 
their  backs,  belonging  to  a  party  of  nomades 
entering  Egypt.  Tliis  party  has  been  with  some 
plausibility  supposed  to  represent  the  sons  of 
Jacob— «  point  elsewhere  considered   [Joseph]. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  were  accustomed 
to  use  bottles  made  of  skins,  chiefly  for  wine. 
Borne  interesting  examples  of  those  in  use  among 
the  Romans  are  represented  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  and  are  copied  in  the  annexed  en- 
graving. 
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But  skins  are  still  most  extensively  used  through- 
out Western  Asia  fur  water.  Their  most  usual 
forms  are  show::  in  the  above  cut  (170),  which  also 
displays  the  manner  in  which  they  are  carried. 
The  water-carriers  bear  water  in  such  skins  and 
in  this  manner. 

It  is  an  error  to  represent  bottles  as  being 
made  exclusively  of  dressed  or  undressed  skin? 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews  (Jones,  Biblical  Cy 
clopecdia,  in  voc).  Among  the  Egyptians  orna- 
mental vases  were  of  hard  stone,  alabaster,  glass, 
ivory,  bone,  porcelain,  bronze,  silver  or  gold;  and 
also,  for  the  use  of  the  people  generally,  of  glazed 
pottery  or  common  earthenware.  As  early  as 
Thotbmes  III.,  assumed  to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus,  b.c.  1490,  vases  are  known  to  have  ex- 
isted of  a  shape  so  elegant,  and  of  workmanship 
so  superior,  as  to  show  that  the  art  was  not,  even 
then,  in  its  infancy. 
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Skm-bottles  doubtless  existed  among  the  He- 
brews even  in  patriarchal  times  ;  but  the  first  clear 
notice  of  them  does  not  occur  till  Joshua  ix.  4, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  Gibeonites,  wishing  to  im- 
pose upon  Joshua  as  if  they  had  come  from  a  long 
distance,  took  '  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and 
wine-bottles  old  and  rent  and  bound  up.'  So  in 
the  13th  verse  of  the  same  chapter :  '  these  bottles 
of  wine  which  we  filled  were  new;  and  behold, 
they  be  rent ;  and  these  our  garments  and  our 
shoes  are  f>ecome  old  by  reason  of  the  very  long 
journey.'  Age,  then,  had  the  effect  of  wearing 
and  tearing  the  bottles  in  question,  which  must. 
consequently  have  been  of  skin.  To  the  same 
effect  is  the  passage  in  Job  xxxii.  19,  '  My  belly  is 
as  wine  which  hath  no  vent;  it  is  ready  to  burst, 
like  new  bottles/  Our  Saviour's  language  (Matt, 
ix.  17;  Luke  v.  37,  38;  Mark  ii.  22)  is  thus 
dearly  explained :  '  Men  do  not  put  new  wine  into 
old  bottles,  else  the  bottles  break  and  the  wine 
runneth  out,  and  the  bottles  perish;'  '  New  wine 
must  lie  put  in  new  bottles,  and  both  are  preserved.1 
To  the  conception  of  an  English  reader  who  knows 
of  no  bottles  but  such  as  are  made  of  clay  or  glass, 
the  idea  of  bottles  breaking  through  age  presents  an 
insuperable  difficulty  ;  but  skins  may  become 
'  old,  rent  and  bound  up ;'  they  also  prove,  in 
time,  hard  and  inelastic,  and  would  in  such  a 
condition  be  very  unfit  to  hold  new  wine,  probably 
in  a  state  of  active  fermentation.  Even  new  skins 
might  be  unable  to  resist  the  internal  pressure 
caused  by  fermentation.  If,  therefore,  by  '  new  * 
is  meant  '•untried,'  the  passage  just  cited  from 
Job  presents  no  inconsistency. 

As  the  drinking  of  wine  is  illegal  among  the 
Moslems  who  are  now  in  possession  of  Western 
A.sia,  litt'e  is  seen  of   the  ancient  use  of  skin- 


Kl. —  1,  2.  Gold.  3.  Cut  glass.  4.  Earthen  war?. 
o,  ~.  I'oroelain.  6.  Hard  stone.  8.  Gold,  with  plate« 
ami  bands.     9.  Stone.      10.   Alabaster,  with  lid. 

Many  of  the  bronze  va-es  found  at  Thebes  and 
in  other  parts  of  Egypt  are  of  a  quality  which 
cannot  fail  to  excite  admiration,  and  which  proves 
the  skill  possesseu  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  art  of 
working  and  compounding  metals.  Their  shapes 
are  most  various — some  neat,  some  plain,  some 
grotesque;  some  in  form  not  unlike  our  cream* 
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jugs,  others  as  devoid  of  taste  as  the  wine-bottles 
of  our  cellars  or  the  flower-pots  of  our  eunserva- 
tories.  They  had  also  buttles,  small  vases,  and 
pots,  used  i'n  holding  ointment  of  lor  other  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  toilet,  which  were  made 
of  alahaster,  glass,  porcelain,  ami  hard  stone.  The 
reader  is  hero  presented  with  a  view  of  some  of 
these  vases  and  bottlej,  from  actual  specimens  in 
the  British  Museum. 


172.  —  1,  3.   Karthenware.      2,  5,  C,  7.   Green   glass. 
4.  Blue  glass.     8,11.  Alabaster.     9,  10.  Porcelain. 

The  sul  'joined  representation  of  a  case  con- 
ta  oing  bottles,  supported  on  a  stand,  is  among 
the  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  medical 
man  or  to  the  toilet  of  a  Thehan  lady  (Wilkin- 
son, ii.  217).  It  forms  a  suitable  conclusion  to 
this  set  of  illustrations. 


173. 


The  perishable  nature  of  skin-bottles  led,  at  an 
early  period,  to  the  employment  of  instruments  of 
a  more  durable  kind  ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  children  of  Israel  would,  during  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  learn,  among  other  arts  prac- 
tised by  their  masters,  that  of  working  in  pottery- 
waie.  Thus,  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  Judges 
(iv.  10;  v.  25),  bottles  or  vases  composed  of 
some  earthy  materutl,  and  apparently  of  a  supe- 
rior make,  were  in  use:  for,  what  in  the  fourth 
chapter  is  termed  'a  bottle.'  is  in  the  fifth  desig- 
nated 'a  hndly  dish.1  Isaiah  (xxx.  11)  expressly 
mentions  'the  bottle  of  the  potters,'  as  the  reading 
in  thr  margin   uives  it,  bemg  a  literal  translation 
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rom  the  Hebrew',  while  the  terms  which  'he  prophe- 
employs  show  that  he  could  not  have  intended 
any  thing  made  of  skin — 'he  shall  break  it  as  the 
breakih.g  of  the  potter's  vessel  tlial  is  broken  'v 
pieces,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  found  in  th» 
bursting  of  it  a  sherd  to  take  the  from  the  health, 
or  to  take  water  out  of  the  pit."  In  thenineteei  th 
chap.  ver.  I,  Jeremiah  is  commanded,  'Go  and 
get  a  potter's  earthen  buttle;'  and  (ver.  10) 
'break  the  bottle ;'  'Even  so,  saitli  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  (ver.  11),  will  1  break  this  people  and  thi* 
city  as  one  brraketh  a  potter's  vessel,  that  cannot 
be  made  whole  again'  (see  also  Jer.  xiii.  12-14). 
Metaphorically  the  word  bottle  is  used,  especially 
in  poetiy,  for  the  clouds  consideied  as  pouring 
out  and  pouring  down  water  (Job  xxxviii.  37^, 
'Who  can  stay  the  bottles  of  heaven1?"  The  cut 
already  given  in  p.  278  affords  an  illustration 
of  a  passage  in  the  Psalms  (Ivi.  8),  '  Put  th>u 
my  tears  in  a  bottle''' — that  is,  'treasure  them  up 
— '  have  a  regard  to  them  as  something  precious.1 
It  was,  as  appears  from  the  cut  at  p.  278,  cus- 
tomary to  tie  up  in  bags  or  small  bottles,  and 
secure  with  a  seal,  aiticles  of  value,  such  as 
precious  stones,  necklaces,  and  other  ornaments. — 
r  J.  R.  B. 

BOUNDARIES.     [Landmarks.] 

BOW.  [Arms/]  The  bow  is  frequently  men- 
tioned symbolically  in  Scripture  In  Ps.  vii.  12 
it  implies  victory,  signifying  judgments  laid  up  in 
store  against  offenders  It  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  lying  and  falsehood  (Ps.  lxiv.  4  ;  cxx.  4  ; 
Jer.  ix.  3),  probably  from  the  many  circumstances 
which  tend  to  render  a  bo.v  inoperative,  especially 
in  unskilful  hands.  Hence  also  '  a  deceitful  bow 
(Ps.  lxxviii.  57;  Hos.  vii.  16);  with  which  com- 
pare Virgil's  'Perhdus  ensis  frangitur.' 

The  bow  also  signifies  any  kind  of  arms.  Tlie 
bow  and  spear  are  the  most  frequently  mentioned, 
because  the  ancients  used  these  most  (^Ps.  xliv.  b' , 
xlvi.  9;  Zech.  x.  4;  Josh.  xxiv.  12). 

In  Habakk.  iii.  9  '  thy  bow  was  made  bare,"1 
means  that  it  was  drawn  out  of  its  case.  The 
Orientals  used  to  carry  their  bows  in  a  case  hung 
on  their  girdles. 

In  2  Sam.  i.  18  tne  Authorized  Version  has 
'  Also  he  (David)  bade  them  teach  the  children 
of  Judah  the  use  of  the  bow.'  '  Here,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  (Addit.  to  Calmet),  'the  words 
"the  use  of"  are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  convey 
a  sense  entiiely  false  to  the  English  reader.  It 
should  be  "leach  them  the  bow,"  i.  e.  the  song  of 
the  now,  from  the  mention  of  this  weapon  in 
verse  22.  This  mode  of  selecting  an  inscription 
to  a  poem  or  woik  is  common  in  the  East;  so  in 
the  Koran  the  second  Sura  is  entitled  the  con; 
from  the  incidental  mention  in  it  of  the  red  heifer 
comp.  Num.  xix.  2.  In  a  similar  manner,  the 
names  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  He- 
brew Bibles  are  merely  the  Hrst  word  in  each 
book.' 

BOWELS  are  often  put  by  the  Hebrew  writers 
for  the  internal  parts  generally,  the  inner  man,  and 
so  also  for  l>r:irt,  as  we  use  that  term.  Hence  the 
bowels  are  made  the  seat  of  tenderness,  mercy,  and 
compassion;  and  thus  the  Scriptural  expressions 
of  the  bowels  being  moved,  bowels  of  mercy 
straitened  in  the  bowels,  &Q.  By  a  similar  asstt" 
cia* ion  of  ideas,  the  bowels  are  also  sometime! 
made  the  seat  of  wisdom  and  understanding  (Jot 
xxxviii    30;  Ps.  Ii.  10;  Isa.  xvi.  11). 
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BOX-TREE  "  [Tuashjur.] 

BOZRAH  (~")^?  I  *<,|',•  Boa-Sp),  an  ancient 
■jitv,  known  also  o  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  the 
name  of  BosTR  v.      In  most  of  the  passages  of  the 

Ohl  Testament  where  it  is  mentioned,  it  appears 
un  a  chief  city  oftheEdomites  ( Isa.  xxxiv.6;  lxiii. 
1  ;  Amos  i.  12;  Jer.  xlix.  13,  22).  In  Jer.  xlviii. 
24  Bo/rah  is  named  among  the  cities  of  Moah  : 
hut  it  does  not  hence  follow,  as  Raumer  and  others 
contend,  that  we  should  regard  them  as  different 
cities ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  wars, 
incursions,  and  conquests  which  were  common 
among  the  small  kingdoms  of  that,  region,  the  pos- 
session of  particular  cities  often  passed  into  dif- 
ferent hands.  Thus  Selah,  i.  e.  Petra,  the  capital 
of  the  Edomites,  taken  from  them  by  Arriaziah, 
king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xiv.  7),  is  also  mentioned 
by  Isaiah  (xvi.  1)  among  the  Moabitish  cities. 
Since  Bozrah  lay  not  in  the  original  territory  of  the 
Edomites,  i.  e.  soutli-east  of  Judah,  but  north  of  the 
territory  of  the  Ammonites,  in  Auranitis,  or  Hau- 
ran,  we  must  suppose  that  the  Edomites  had  be- 
come masters  of  it  by  conquest,  and  that  it  was 
afterwards  taken  from  them  by  the  Moabites,  who 
for  a  tune  retained  it  in  their  possession.  This  is 
upon  the  whole  more  satisfactory  than  the  conclu- 
sion of  Raumer  (Palcistina),  who  makes  Bostra  to 
h«  the  Bozrah  of  Moab,  and  seeks  the  Bozrah  of 
Edom  in  the  present  Besseyra,  i.  e.  little  Bozrah, 
so  called,  he  conjectures,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Bozrah  of  Moab.  His  principal  argumenl,  that 
Edom  is  described  as  dwelling  in  '  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks '  (Jer.  xlix.  16),  is  of  little  weight,  seeing 
that  it  is  very  possible  for  the  dwellers  in  rocks 
and  mountains  to  have  vossessions  in  the  neigh- 
bouring plains. 


174.     [Ho/.rah.J 

Bozrah*  lay  southward  from  Kdrei,  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Bashan,  and,  according  to  Eusebius, 
21  Roman  miles  distant  from  it.  The  Romans 
reckoned  Bozrah  as  belonging  to  Arabia  Deserta 
(Amm.  Mai  cell-  xiv.  27).  Alexander  Severus 
made  it  the  seat  of  a  Roman  colony.  In  the  acts 
of  the  Nicene.  Ephfisian,  and  Chalcedonian  coun- 
cils mention  is  made  of  bishops  of  Bozrah. j  and 
xt  a  later  period  it  becaj  >e  an  important  seat,  of  the 
Nestorians  Vs  email,  Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  iii. 
pt.  2,  pp.  59),  730;.  Ahulfeda  makes  it  the  capi- 
Ul  of  the  Hainan,  in  which,  according  to  Buick- 


hardt,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  important  towns. 
Although  the  place  has  been  since  visited  by  La- 
borde  vfrom  whom  our  engraving  is  taken),  Lord 
Lindsay,  and  other  later  travellers,  the  account 
which  Burckhardt  gives  of  Bozrah  is  still  the  best 
that  we  possess.  '  Bozrah  is  situated  in  the 
open  plain,  and  is  at  present  the  last  inhabited 
place  in  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Hauran. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Arabia  Provincia, 
and  is  now,  including  the  ruins,  the  largest  town 
in  the  Hauran.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  its  greatest 
length  being  from  east  to  west;  its  circumference 
is  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  was  anciently 
enclosed  by  a  thick  wall,  which  gave  it  the  repu 
tat  ion  of  a  place  of  great  strength.  Many  parts 
of  this  wall,  especially  on  the  west  side,  still  re- 
main; it  is  constructed  with  stones  of  a  moderate 
size,  strongly  cemented  together.  The  princijial 
buildings  of  Bozrah  were  on  the  east  side,  and  in 
a  direction  thence  towards  the  middle  of  the  town. 
The  south  and  south-east  quarters  are  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  private  dwellings,  the  walls  of 
many  of  which  are  still  standing,  but  most  of  the 
roofs  have  fallen  in.  The  style  of  building  seems 
to  be  similar  to  that  observed  in  all  the  other  an- 
cient towns  of  the  Hauran.  On  the  west  side  are 
springs  of  fresh  water,  of  which  I  counted  five  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  the  town  and  six  within  the 
walls;  their  waters  unite  with  a  rivulet,  whose 
source  is  on  the  north-west  side,  within  the  town, 
and  which  loses  itself  in  the  southern  plain  at 
several  hours1  distance.  On  the  eastern  quarter  of 
the  town  is  a  large  birket,  or  reservoir,  almost  pet 
feet,  190  paces  in  length,  153  in  breadth,  and 
enclosed  by  a  wall  seven  feet  in  thickness,  1  uilt 
of  large  square  stones;  its  depth  may  be  about  20 
feet.  A  staircase  leads  down  to  the  water,  as  the 
basin  is  never  completely  filled.  This  reservoir  is 
a  work  of  the  Saracens,  made  for  watering  the  pil- 
grims' caravans  to  Mecca,  which  as  late  asMhe 
seventeenth  century  passed  by  Bozrah.  . . .  Just 
beyond  the  walls  is  a  large  castle  of  Saracenic 
origin,  probably  of  the  time  of  the  Crusades ;  it  i* 
one  of  the  best-built  castles  in  Syria,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  ditch.  Its  vails  are  very  thick, 
and  in  the  interior  are  alleys  dark  vaults,  subter- 
raneous passages,  &c.  of  the  most  solid  construc- 
tion. This  castle  is  a  m  jst  important  post  to 
protect  the  harvests  of  the  Hauran  against  the 
hungry  Bedouins.  ...  Of  the  vineyards  for  which 
Bozrah  was  celebrated,  and  which  aie  commemora- 
ted in  the  Greek  medals  of  the  Colonia  Bostra,  not 
a  vestige  remains.  There  is  scarcely  a  tree  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  ihe  twelve  or 
fifteen  families  who  now  inhabit  it  cultivate  no- 
thing but  wheat,  barley,  hoise-beans,  and  a  little 
dhourra  (Indian  corn).  A  number  of  tine  rose- 
trees  grow  wild  among  the  ruins  of  the  town,  and 
are  just  beginning  (April  28th)  to  open  then 
buds"  (Burckhardt's  Syria,  pp.  224-23C> 

The  same  writer  gives  a  very  ample  description 
of  the  various  ruins,  the  extent  and  importance  of 
which  aie  alone  sufficient  to  evince  the  ancient 
consequence  of  the  place.  They  are  of  various 
kinds,  Gieek,  Roman,  and  Saracenic,  with  trices  of 
the  native  works  in  the  private  dwellings. 

These  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur  serve 
but  to  heighten  the  impression  which  iscieated  by 
the  present  desolation  and  decay. — '  Bosrah/sayi 
Lord  Lindsay,  '  is  now  for  the  most  part  a  heap 
of  ruins,  a  most  dreary  spectacle  :  here  and  thew 
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the  direction  of  a  street  or  alley  is  discernible,  but 
♦.hat  is  all.  The  modem  inhabitants  —  a  mere 
handful  —  are  almost  lost  in  the  maze  of  ruins. 
Olive-trees  grew  here  within  a  few  years,  they  told 
us — all  extinct  now,  like  the  vines  for  which,  the 
Bostra  of  the  Romans  was  famous.  And  such, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  under  Moslem 
rule,  is  the  condition  of  a  city  which  even  in  the 
seventh  century,  at  the  time  Of  its  capture  by  the 
Saracens,  was  called  by  Caled  "the  market- 
place of  Syria,  Irak,  and  the  Hedjaz."  "I have 
sworn  by  myself,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  that 
Bozrah  shall  become  a  desolation  and  reproach,  a 
waste  and  a  curse  ;  and  all  the  cities  thereof  shall 
be  perpetual  wastes!"  (Jer.  xlix.  13.)  And  it  is 
so.1 

BRACELET.  This  name,  in  strict  propriety, 
is  as  applicable  to  circlets  worn  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm  as  to  those  worn  on  the  wrist;  but  as 
it  has  been  found  convenient  to  distinguish  the 
former  as  Armlets,  the  term  bracelet  must  be 
restricted  to  the  latter.  These  are.  and  always 
have  been,  much  in  use  among  Eastern  females. 
Many  of  them  are  of  the  same  shapes  and  patterns 
as  the  armlets,  and  are  often  of  such  considerable 
weight  and  bulk  as  to  appear  more  like  manacles 
than  ornaments.  Many  are  often  worn  one  above 
another  on  the  same  arm,  so  as  to  occupy  the" 
greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  wrist  and 
the  elbow.  The  materials  vary  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  wearer,  but  it  seems  to  he  the 
rule  that  bracelets  of  the  meanest  materials  are 
better  than  none.  Among  the  higher  classes  they 
are  ot'  mother-of-pearl,  of  fine  flexible  gold,  and 
of  silver,  the  last  being  the  most  common.  The 
poorer  women  use  plated  steel,  horn,  brass,  copper, 
beads,  and  other  materials  of  a  cheap  description. 
Some  notion  of  the  size  and  value  of  the  bracelets 
used  both  now  and  in  ancient  times  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  those  winch  were  pre- 
sented by  Eliezer  to  Rebecca  weighed  ten  shekels 
(Gen.  xxiv.  22  .  The  bracelets  are  sometimes 
flat,  but  moie  frequently  round  or  semicircular, 
except  at  the  point  where  they  open  to  admit  the 
hand,  where  they  are  flattened.  They  are  fre- 
quently hollow,  giving  the  show  of  bulk  (which 
is  much  desired)  without  the  inconvenience. 
Bracelets  of  gold  twisted  rope-wise  are  those  now 
most  us°d  in  Western  Asia;  but  we  cannot  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  this  fashion  may  have  existed 
in  ancient  times. 

BRAMBLE,     [Thorn.] 

BRANCH.  As  trees,  in  Scripture,  denote 
great  men  and  princes,  so  branches,  boughs, 
sprouts,  or  plants  denote  their  offspring.  In 
conformity  with  this  way  of  speaking,  Christ,  in 
respect  of  his  human  nature,  is  styled  a  rod  from 
tie  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots 
(lsa.  xi.  I  J,  that  is,  a  prince  arising  from  the 
family  of  David.  This  symbol  was  also  in  use 
among  the  ancient  poets  (Sophocles,  Eh'ctra,  iv. 
IS;  Homer;  ///.«/,  ii.  47,  170,  211,  252,. 319; 
.  Pindar,  Olymp.  ii.  (>,  &c).  '  And  so  even  in 
our  English  tongue  (remarks  Wemyss),  the  word 
unpy  which  is  oiiginally  Savon,  and  denotes  a 
plant,  is  iised  to  the  same  purpo-e,  especially  by 
Fox,  the  martyroiogist,  who  calls  King  Edward 
the  Sixth  an  imp  of  great  hope;  and  by  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Karl  of  Essex,  ih  his  dying  speech, 
who  has  toe  same  expression  concerning  the 
•ame  prince. 


A  branch  is  the  symbol  of  kings  descends 
from  royal  ancestors,  as  branches  from  the  nk* 
(Ezek.  xvii.  3,  10;  Dan.  xi.  1 ).  As  only  a  vigo- 
rous tree  can  send  forth  vigorous  branches,  a 
branch  is  used  as  a  general  symbol  of  prosperity 
(Job  viii.  16). 

From  these  explanations  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a 
branch  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  Messiah  (lsa. 
xi.  1  ;  iv.  2}  Jer.  xxiii.  15;  Zech.  iii.  8;  vi.  12; 
and  elsewhere). 

Branch  is  also  used  as  the  symbol  of  idola- 
trous worship  (Ezek.  viii.  17),  probably  in  allu- 
sion to  the  general  custom  of  carrying  branches 
as  a  sign  of  honour. 

An  abominable  branch  (lsa.  xiv.  19)  means  a 
tree  on  which  a  malefactor  has  been  hanged.  In 
Ezek.  xvii.  3  Jehoiachim  is  called  the  highest 
branch  of  the  cedar,  as  being  a  king. 

BRASS.  This  word  occurs  in  the  Authoiized 
Version.  But  brass  is  a  factitious  metal,  not 
known  to  the  early  Hebrews,  ami  wherever  it 
occurs,  copper  is  to  be  understood  [Copper  [. 
That  copper  is  meant  is  shown  by  the  text,  '  Ou'. 
of  whose  mils  thou  mayest  dig  brass'  (Deut. 
viii.  9),  it  being  of  course  impossible  to  dig  a 
factitious  metal,  whether  brass  or  bronze,  out  of 
mines.  That  compound  of  copper  and  zinc 
which  forms  our  brass  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients ;  but  we  have  every 
evidence  that  they  knew  and  used  bronze  arms, 
implements  of  that  metal  having  been  found 
in  great  abundance  among  ancient  tombs  and 
ruins.  This,  instead  of  pure  copper,  is  probabiy 
sometimes,  in  the  later  Scriptures,  meant  by  the 
word  C'inj   [Copper]. 

Brass  [to  retain  the  word)  is  in  Scripture  the 
symbol  of  insensibility,  baseness,  and  presumption 
or  obstinacy  in  sin  (lsa.  xlviii.  4  ;  Jer.  vi.  28; 
Ezek.  xxii.  18).  Brass  is  also  a  symbol  of 
strength  (Ps.  cvii.  16;  lsa.  xlviii.  4;  Mic.  iv. 
13).  So  in  Jer.  i.  18  and  xv.  20,  brazen  walls  sig 
nify  a  strong  and  lasting  adversary  or  opponent. 

The  description  of  the  Macedonian  empire  as 
a  kingdom  of  brass  (Dan.  ii.  39)  will  be  better 
understood  when  we  recollect  that  the  arms  of 
ancient  times  were  mostly  of  bronze;  hence  the 
figure  forcibly  indicates  the  warlike  character  of 
that  kingdom.  The  mountains  of  brass,  in  Zech. 
vi.  1,  are  understood  by  Yitringa  to  denote  those 
firm  and  immutable  decrees  by  which  God  go- 
verns the  world,  and  it  is  difficult  to  affix  any 
other  meaning  to  the  phrase  (comp.  Ps.  xxxvi.  6 

BREAD.  The  word  *  bread'  was  of  far  mote 
extensive  meaning  among  the  Hebrews  than  with 
us.  There  are  passages  in  which  it  appears  to  be 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  victuals  (Luke  xi.  3); 
but  it  more  generally  denotes  all  kinds  of  baked 
ami  pastry  articles  of  food.  It  is  also  used, 
however,  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  bread  made 
from  wheat  or  barley,  for  rye  is  little  cultivated 
in  the  East.  Barley  being  used  chiefly  by  t*»e 
poor,  and  for  feeding  horses  [Barley],  bread, 
in  the  more  limited  sense,  chiefly  denotes  tha 
various  kinds  of  cake-like  bread  prepared  from 
wheateri  flour. 

Corn  is  ground  daily  in  the  East  [Mile]. 
After  the  wheat  en  flour  is  taken  from  the  hand- 
mill,  it  is  made  into  a  dough  or  paste  in  a  small 
wootlen  trough.  It  is  next  leavened;  after  which 
it.  is  made  into  thin  cakes  or  flaps,  round  or  c?*I 
and  then  baked. 
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T\wkn  fading-  troughs,  iti  which  the  dough  is  pre- 
ptiml,  have  no  resemblance  to  oats  in  size  or  shape. 
As  one  person  does  not  bake  bread  for  many  fami- 
lies, .is  in  our  towns,  and  as  one  family  does 
not  halve  bread  sufficient  for  many  days,  as  in  ■ 
imr  villages,  but  every  family  bakes  for  the  day 
only  the  quantity  of  bread  winch  it  requires,  only 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  dough  is  pre- 
pared. This  is  done  in  small  wooden  bowls;  and 
that  those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  of  the 
same  description  as  those  now  in  use  appears 
from  their  being  able  to  carry  them,  together  with 
the  dough,  wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks,  upon 
their  shoulders  without  difficulty.  The  Bedouin 
Arabs,  indeed,  use  for  this  purpose  a  leather, 
which  can  be  drawn  up  into  a  bag  by  a  running 
cord  along  the  border,  and  in  which  they  prepare 
and  often  carry  their  dough.  This  might  equally, 
and  in  some  respects  better  answer  the  described 
conditions;  but,  being  especially  adapted  to 'the 
\se  of  a  nomade  and  tent-dwelling  people,  it  is 
more  likely  that,  the  Israelites,  who  were  not 
such  at  the  time  of  the  Exode,  then  used  the 
wooden  bowls  for  their  '  kneading-troughs'  (Exod. 
viii.  3;  xii.  34;  Deut.  xxviii.  5,  7).  It  is  clear, 
from  the  history  of  the  departure  from  Egypt, 
that  the  flour  had  first  been  made  into  a  dough 
by  water  only,  in  which  state  it  had  been  kept 
some  little  time  before  it  was  leavened;  for  when 
the  Israelites  were  unexpectedly  (as  to  the  moment) 
compelled  in  all  haste  to  withdraw,  it  was  found 
that,  although  the  dough  had  been  prepared  in 
the  kneading-trough,  it  was  still  unleavened 
(Exod.  xii.  34;  comp.  Hos.  vii.  4);  and  it  was 
in  commemoration  of  this  circumstance  that  they 
and  their  descendants  in  all  ages  were  enjoined 
to  eat  only  unleavened  bread  at  the  feast,  of  the 
Passover. 

The  dough  thus  prepared  is  not  always  baked 
at  home.  In  towns  there  are  public  ovens  and 
bakers  by  trade ;  and  although  the  general  rule 
in  large  and  respectable  families  is  to  bake  the 
bread  at  home,  much  bread  is  bought  of  the 
bakers  by  unsettled  individuals  and  poor  persons; 
and  many  small  households  send  their  dough  to 
be  baked  at  the  public  oven,  the  baker  receiving 
for  his  trouble  a  portion  of  the  baked  bread,, 
which  he  adds  to  his  day's  stock  of  bread  for  sale. 
Such  public  ovens  and  bakers  by  trade  must 
have  existed  anciently  in  Palestine,  and  in  the 
East  generally,  as  is  evident  from  Hos.  vii.  4  and 
Ter.  xxxvii.  %l.  The  latter  text  mentions  the  bakers' 
Vreet  (or  rather  bakers'  place  or  market),  and  this 
rt-ould  suggest  that,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  the 
bakers,  as  well  as  other  trades,  had  a  particular 
part  of  the  bazaar  or  market  entirely  appropriated 
to  their  business,  instead  of  being  dispersed  in 
different  parts  of  the  towns  where  they  lived. 

For  their  larger  operations  the  bakers  have  ovens 
of  brick,  not  altogether  unlike  our  own;  and  in 
large  houses  there  are  similar  ovens.  The 
ovens  used  in  domestic  baking  are,  however, 
usually  of  a  jxrrtable  description,  and  are  large 
vessels  of  stone,  earthenware,  or  copper,  inside  of 
which,  when  properly  heated,  small  loaves  and 
cakes  are  baked,  and  on  the  outer  surface  of  which 
thin  flaps  of  bread,  or  else  a  large  wafer-like  bis- 
cuit, may  be  prepared. 

Another  mode  of  baking  bread  is  much  used, 
especially  in  the  villages.  A  pit  is  sunk  in  the 
auddle  of  the  floor  of  the  principal  room,  about 
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four  or  five  feet  deep  by  three  in  diameter,  we!l 
lined  with  compost  or  cement.  When  sufficiently 
heated  by  a  lire  kin. I  led  at  the  bottom,  the  bread 
is  made  by  the  thin  pancake-like  flaps  of  dough 
being,  by  a  peculiar  knack  oi  hand  in  th« 
women,  stuck  againsr  the  oven,  to  which  they  ad- 
here for  a  few  moments,  till  they  an;  sufficient! r 
dressed.  As  this  oven  requiies  considerable  fuel, 
it  is  seldom  used  except  in  those  parrs  where  that 
article  is  somewhat  abundant,  and  wherethe  winter 
cold  is  severe  enough  to  render  the  warmth  of  th« 
oven  desirable,  not  only  for  baking  bread,  but  fur 
warming  the  apartment. 

Another  sort  of  oven,  or  rather  mode  of  baking, 
is  much  in  use  among  the  pastoral  tribes  A  shal- 
low hole,  about  six  inches  deep  by  three  or  four 
feet  in  diameter,  is  made  in  the  ground:  this  is 
filled  up  with  dry  brushwood,  upon  which,  when 
kindled,  pebbles  are  thrown  to  concentrate  and  re- 
tain the  heat.  Meanwhile  the  dough  is  prepared: 
and  when  the  oven  is  sufficiently  heated,  the  ashes 
and  pebbles  are  removed,  and  the  spot  well 
cleaned  out.  The  dough  is  then  deposited  in 
the  hollow,  and  is  left  there  over  night.  The 
cakes  thus  baked  are  about  two  fingers  thick,  and 
are  very  palatable.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
tins  kind  of  oven  and  mode  of  baking  bread  were 
common  among  the  Jews.  Hence,  Hezel  very 
ingeniously,  if  not  truly,  conjectures  (Beal-Lexi- 

con,  art.  '  Brod  ')  comes  the  '•Tin  vD  of  Gen.  xl. 

16,  which  he  renders,  or  rather  paraphrases, '  baskets 
full  of  bread  baked  in  holes,"  not  '  white  baskets," 
as  in  the  Authorized  Version,  nor  l  baskets  full  of 
holes,'  as  in  our  margin  ;  nor  '  white  bread,"  a* 
in  most  of  the  continental  versions,  seeing  that  all 
bread  is  white  in  the  East.  As  the  process  is 
slower  and  the  bread  more  savoury  lhan  any  other, 
this  kind  of  bread  might  certainly  be  entitled  to 
the  distinction  implied  in  if*  being  prepared  fo* 
the  table  of  the  Egyptian  king.  That  the  name  of 
the  oven  should  pass  to  the  bread  baked  in  it,  is  not 
unusual  in  the  East,  just  as  the  modern  tadsheen 
(pan  gives  its  name  (say  /jr///-cake)  to  the  cake 
baked  by  it.  Hezel's  conjecture  that  the  oven  in 
question  is  called  a  hole,  Tin  in  Hebrew,  and  that 
the  bread  baked  by  it  is  called  therefrom  hole- 
bread,  is  corroborated  by,  if  not  founded  upon,  a 
passage  cited  by  Buxtorf  in  his  Lex.  Talmud  : 
'  Faciunt  Tin  foramen,  vel  cavitatem  in  terra,  et 
calefaciunt  earn  igni  coquuntque  in  ea  panem,  qui 
vocatur  niTH,  a  Tin  cavitate  ilia  in  qua  coctus 
est.' 

There  is  a  baking  utensil  called  in  Arabic  iajen 

(    »>»lb)  which  is  the  same  word  (rrjydvov)  by 

which  the  Septuagint  renders  the  Hebrew  JY^nD 
machabath*  in  Lev.  ii.  5.  This  leaves  little  doubt 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  this  tajen.  It  is 
a  sort  of  pan  of  earthenware  or  iron  (usually  tne 
latter),  flat,  or  slightly  convex,  which  is  put  over 
a  slow  tire,  and  on  which  the  thin  flaps -of  dough 
are  laid  and  baked  with  considerable  expedition, 
although  only  one  cake  can  be  baked  in  this  way 
at  a  time.  This  is  not  a  household  mode  of  pre- 
paring bread,  but  is  one  of  the  simple  and  pri- 
mitive processes  employed  by  the  wandering  and 
semi-wandering  tribes,  shepherds  oubnandmea 
and  others,  who  have  occasion  to  prepare  a  smaf ' 
quantity  of  daily  bread  in  an  <  183  off-hand  man- 
ner.     Bread  is  also  baked  in  a  manner  which,  al 
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though  apparently  very  different,  is  hut  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  principle  oi'  the  tajen,  and  is  used 
chiefly  in  (lie  bouses  of  the  peasantry.  There  is  a 
cavity  in  the  lire-hearth,  in  which,  when  required 
fur  baking,  a  fire  is  kindled  and  burnt  down  to  hot 
embers.  A  plate  of  iron,  or  sometimes  copper,  is 
placed  over  the  hole,  and  on  this  the  bread  is  baked. 

Another  mode  oi'  baking  is  in  use  chiefly  among 
the  pastoral  tribes,  and  by  travellers  in  the  open 
country,  but  is  not  unknown  in  the  villages.  A 
smooth  clear  spot  is  chosen  in  the  loose  ground,  a 
sandy  soil — so  common  in  the  Eastern  deserts  and 
narder  lands — being  preferred.  On  this  a  fire  is 
kindled,  and,  when  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
zieated,  the  embers  and  ashes  are  raked  aside,  and 
the  dough  is  laid  on  the  heated  spot,  and  then 
covered  over  with  the  glowing  embers  and  ashes 
which  had  just  been  removed.  Tne  bread  is  seve- 
ral times  turned,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  is 
sufficiently  baked.  Bread  thus  baked  is  called  in 
•Scripture  hjj?  'uggah  (Gen.  xviii.  3  ;  1  Kings  xvii. 
13;  Ezek.  iv.  12),  and  the  indication,  1  Kings 
xix.  6.  is  very  clear,  D^2¥"l  Pity  'uggathretzafim 
{coal-cakes),  i.  e.  cakes  baked  under  the  coals. 
The  Septuagint  expresses  this  word  'uggath  very 
fairly  by  iyKpvtylas,  panis  subcinericius  (Gen. 
xviii.  6  ;  Exod.  xii.  39).  According  to  Busbequius 
(Jri?i.  p.  36),  the  name  of  Hugath,  which  he  in- 
terprets ash-cakes,  or  asA-bread,  was  in  his  time 
still  applied  in  Bulgaria  to  cakes  prepared  in  this 
fashion ;  and  as  soon  as  a  stranger  arrived  in  the 
villages  the  women  baked  such  bread  in  all  haste 
in  order  to  sell  it  to  him.  This  conveys  an  in- 
teresting illustration  of  Gen.  xvi.  6,  where  Sarah, 
on  the  arrival  of  three  strangers,  was  required  to 
bake  '  quickly  '  such  ash-bread — though  not  for 
sale,  but  for  the  hospitable  enteitainment  of  the 
unknown  travellers.  The  bread  thus  prepared  is 
good  and  palatable,  although  the  outer  rind,  or 
crust,  is  apt  to  smell  and  taste  of  the  smoke  and 
ashes.  The  necessity  of  turning  these  cakes  gives 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  Hos.  vii.  8,  where 
Kphraim  is  comj,ared  to  a  cake  not  turned,  i.  e. 
only  baked  on  one  side,  while  the  other  is  raw  and 
adhesive. 

The  second  chapter  of  Leviticus  gives  a  sort 
of  list  of  the  different  kinds  of  bread  and  cakes  in 
use  among  the  ancient  Israelites.  This  is  done 
incidentally,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the 
kinds  which  were  and  which  were  not  suitable  for 
offerings.  Of  such  as  were  fit  for  offerings  we 
lind— 

I.  Bread  baked  in  ovens  ^Lev.  ii.  4)  ;  but  this 
is  limited  to  two  sorts,  which  appear  to  be.  1st.  the 
bread  baked  inside  the  vessels  of  stone,  metal  or 
earthenware,  as  already  mentioned.  In  this  case 
the  oven  is  half  filled  with  small  smooth  pebbles, 
uiion  which,  when  healed  and  the  fuel  withdrawn, 
t.ie  dough  is  laul.  Bread  prepaied  in  this  mode  is 
necessarily  full  of  indentations  or  holes,  from  the 
pebbles  on  which  it  is  baked:  2nd,  the  bread  pre- 
pared by  dropping  wit  u  the  ho!  low  of  the  hand  a  thin 
layer  of' the  almost  liquid  dough  upon  the  outside 
of"  the  same  oven,  and  which,  being  baked  dry  the 
m'omett  d  touches  the  heated  surface^  formsathin 
wafer-like  bread  or  biscuit:.  The  first  of  these 
Viesei  appears  to  distinguish  by  the  characteristic 

epithet  of  JV.?n,  perforated,  or  full  of holes  ;  and 
the  other  by  the  name  of  D^Tp"),  thin  cakes, 
being,  if  correctly  identified,  by   much  the  thiu* 


nest  of  any  bread  used  in  the  East.  A  cake  of 
the  former  was  offered  as  the  first  of  the  dough 
(Lev.  viii.  2(5 ),  and  is  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  vi.  10 
with  the  addition  of  *  '  bread," — perforated  bread 

'(On?  n?n).  Both  sorts,  when  used  for  offerings, 
were  to  be  unleavened  (perhaps  to  secure  their  being 
prepared  for  the  special  purpose) ;  and  the  first 
sort,  namely,  that  which  appears  to  have  been  bakeC. 
inside  the  oven,  was  to  be  /nixed  up  with  oil,  while 
the  other  (that  baked  outside  the  oven),  which  from 
its  thinness  could  not  possibly  be  thus  treated,  was 
to  be  only  smeared  with  oil.  The  fiesh  olive  oil, 
which  was  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  imparts  to 
the  bread  something  of  the  flavour  of  butter,  which 
last  is  usually  of  very  indifferent  quality  in 
Eastern  countries. 

II.  Hread  baked  in  a  pan — 1st,  that  which, 
as  before  described,  is  baked  in,  or  rather 
on,  the  tajen.  This  also  as  an  Offering  was  to 
be  unleavened  and  mixed  with  oil.  2nd.  This, 
according  to  Lev.  ii.  6,  could  be  broken  into 
pieces,  and  oil  poured  over  it,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct kind  of  bread  and  offering.  And  in  fact 
the  thin  biscuits  baked  on  the  tajen,  as  well  as  the 
other  kinds  of  bread,  thus  broken  up  and  re-made 
into  a  kind  of  dough,  form  a  kind  of  food  or  pastry 
in  which  the  Orientals  take  much  delight,  and 
which  makes  a  standing  dish  among  the  pastoral 
tribes.  The  ash-cake  answering  to  the  Hebiew 
'uggah  is  the  most  frequently  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. When  it  is  baked,  it  is  broken  up  into  crumbs, 
and  re-kneaded  with  water,  to  which  is  added, 
in  the  course  of  the  operation,  butter,  oil,  vinegar, 
or  honey.  Having  thus  again  reduced  it  to  a 
tough  dough,  the  mass  is  broken  into  pieces,  which 
aie  baked  in  smaller  cakes  and  eaten  as  a 
dainty  The  preparation  for  the  Mosaical  offering 
was  more  simple ;  but  it  serves  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  such  preparations  among  the  ancient 
Israelites. 

III.  Bread  baked  upon  the  hearth —  that  is  to 
say,  baked  upon  the  hearth-stone,  or  plate  covering 
the  lire-pit  which  kas  already  been  mentioned. 
Tiiis  also  was  to  be  mixed  with  oil  {Lev.  ii.  7). 

As  these  various  kinds  of  baked  breads  were  at 
lowed  as  offerings,  there  is  no  question  that  they  were 
the  best  modes  of  preparing  bread  known  to  th* 
Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Moses;  and  as  all  the  in- 
gredients were  such  as  Palestine  abundantly  pro* 
duced,  they  were  such  offerings  as  even  the  poorest 
might  wittiout  much  difficulty  procure,. 

Besides  these  there  are  two  other  modes  of  pro 
paring  bread  indicated  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
cannot  w  ith  equal  certainty  be  identified  by  re- 
ference to  modern  usages. 

One  of  these  is  the  D'HlpJ  nikuddim  of  1  Kings 
xiv.  .'},  translated  'cracknels'  in  the  Authorized 
•Version,  an  almost  obsolete  word  denoting  a  kind 
of  crisp  cake.  The  original  would  seem  by  its 
etymology  (from  1\>1,  speckled,  spotted),  to  de- 
note something  spotted  or  sprinkled  over,  Ace. 
Buxtorf  (  Lex.  Child,  et  lahn.)  writes  under  this 
word  :  'Orbieuli  parvi  panis  instar  dimidii  oru. 
'J'eramoth,  c.  5;'  and  in  another  place  (Epit.  rad. 
llcbr.  p.  514),  '  Et  bucellata,  1  Reg.  xiv. 3,  qua 
biscocta  vulgo  recant,  stc  dicta,  quod  in  frusta 
exigua  rotunda,  quasi  puncta  conficerentur,  aut 
quod  singulari  forma  lnterpunctareitur/  It  is 
indeed  not  improbable  that  they  may  have  been  a 
sort  of  biscuit   or   small  and   hard   baked  cakns, 
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ml  oila  let  I  n»  keep!  for  a  journey  or  some  other  pur- 
pose}, bj  reason  oftheir  excessive  hardness  {or  per- 
haps in^u'it  icier  fairer?,  as  the  wovilbiscuil  implies). 
Not  only  are such  hard  cakes  or  biscuits  still  used 
in  the  East,  but  they  arc,  like  all  biscuits,  punc- 
tured \o  render  them  more  ban  baud  sometimes  also 
uSey  are  sprinkled  u  iili  seeds :  eithei  of  which  cir- 
eum  ;•  inces  sufficiently  meets  the  conditions  sug- 
gested by  the  etymology  or  the  Hebrew  word.  Tbe 
existence  of  such  biscuits  is  further  implied  in 
Josh,  ix.,.3.  12,  where  the  Gibeonites  describe  their 
bread  as  having  become  as  hard  as  biscuit,  (not 
•  niiiuhly."  as  in  the  Authorized  Version),  by  sea- 
son of  the  length  d!'  their  journev. 

The  other  was  a  '.ind  of  fancy  bread,  the  making 
oi  which  aupeus  to  have  been  a  rare  accomplish- 
ment, since  Tamar  was  required  to  prepare  it  for 
Amu  it i  in  his  pielended  illness  (2  Sam.  xiii.  G). 
As  die  n  uiie  only  ind i dates  that  it  was  some 
I *a\  ourile  kind  of  cake,  of  which  there  may  have 
been  different  sorts,  no  conjecture  with  reference 
to  it  can  lie  offeied.  See  Hezel,  Beal- Lexicon, 
art.  '  Brad  ;'  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  ; 
and  the  various  travellers  in  Palestine,  &c,  par- 
ticularly Shaw,  Niebuhr,  Monconys,  Russell, 
Lane  {Modern  Egyptians),  Perkins,  Olin.  &c. 
compared  with  the  present  writer's  personal  ob- 
servations. 

BREAD  of  the  Presence.   [Shew  Bread  ] 

BREASTPLATE,  a  piece  of  defensive  ar- 
mour.     [Arms.  Armour.] 

BREASTPLATE  of.  the  High-Priest,  a 
splendid  ornament  covering  the  breast  of  the  high- 
priest  It  was  composed  of  richly  embroidered 
cloth,  in  which  were  set,  in  tour  rows,  twelve  pre- 
cious stones,  on  each  of  which  was  engraven  the 
name  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (Exod. 
xxviii.      15-29;     xxxix.      8-21).       [Priests, 

OR  ESS  OF.] 

BREECHES.  [Priests,  dress  of.] 
BRICKS.  Bricks  compacted  with  straw  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  are  those  whicji  are  chiefly  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures.  Of  such  bricks  the  tower 
of  Babel  was  doubtless  composed  [Ba.be?,,  Baby- 
lon], and  the  making  of  such  formed  the  chief 
labour  of  the.  Israelites  when  bondsmen  in  Egypt 
(Exod.  i.  13,  14).  This  last  fact  constitutes  the 
principal  subject  of  Scriptural  inre?est  connected 
with  bricks  ;  and  leads  us  to  regard  with  peculiar 
interest  the  mural  paintings  of  that  country,  which 
have  lately  been  brought  to  light,  in  which  scenes 
brick-making  are  depicted. 


BRICKS. 
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170.     [Egyptian  Briekmakiog.] 

*  The  use  of  crude  brick,  baked  in  the  sun. 
was  univeisal  in  Uppe*  and  Lower  Egypt,  both 
kit  public  and  private    .Miildings  ;  an*'    be  brick- 


field gave  abundant  occupation  o  numerous 
labourers  throughout  the  eounrTy.  These  simple 
materials  were  found  to  bs  particularly  suited  to 
the  climate,  and  the  ease,  rapidity,  and  cheapness 
with  which  they  were  made,  afforded  additional 
recommendations.  Inclbsures  pf  gardens  or  gra- 
naries, sacred  circuits  encompassing  the  courts  at 
temples  walls  of  foit  ideal  ions  and  towns,  dwell- 
ihg-nouses  and  tombs,  in  short,  all  but  the  temples 
themselves  were  of  crude  brie!:  ;  and  so  great  was 
the  demand,  that  the  Egyptian  government  ob- 
serving the  profit  which  would  accrue  from  a 
monopoly  of  them,  undertook  to  supply  the  pub- 
lic at  a  moderate  price,  thus  preventing  alf  un- 
authorized persons  from  engaging  in  the  manu- 
facture. And  in  order  tbe  more  effectually 
to  obtain  this  end,  the  seal  of  the  king,  or  of  some 
privileged  person,  was  stamped  upon  the  bricks 
at  the  time  they  were  made.  This  fact,  though 
not  positively  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author, 
is  inferred  from  finding  brick's  so  marked  both 
in  public  and  private  buildings ;  some  having 
the  ovals  of  a  king,  and  some  the  name  and  titles 
of  a  priest,  or  otKer  influential  person  :  and  it  is 
probable  that  those  which  bear  no  characters  be- 
longed to  individuals  who  had  obtained  a  licence 
or  permission  from  the  government,  to  fabricate 
them  for  their  own  consumption.  The  employ- 
ment of  numerous  captives  who  worked  as  slaves, 
enabled  the  government  to  sell  the  bricks  at  a 
lower  price  than  those  who  had  recourse  solely  to 
free  labour  ;  so  that,  without  the  necessity  of  a  pro- 
hibition, they  speedily  became  an  exclusive  manu- 
facture :  and  we  find  that,  independent  of  native 
labourers,  a  great  many  foreigners  were  constantly 
engaged  in  the  brick-fields  at  Thebes  and  other 
parts  of  Egypt.  The  Jews,  of  course,  were  not 
excluded  from  this  drudgery;  and,  like  the  cap- 
tives detained  in  the  Thebaid,  they  were  con- 
demned to  the  same  labour  in  Lower  Egypt. 
They  erected  granaries,  treasiue-cities.  and  other 
public  buildings  for  the  Egyptian  monarch  :  the 
materials  used  in  their  construction  were  the  work 
of  their  hands  ;.  and  the  constant  employment  of 
brick-makers  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  exten- 
sive supply  required  and  kept  by  the  government 
for  sale'  (Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  pp. 
97,  98). 

Captive  foreigners  being  thus  found  engaged 
in  brick -making,  Biblical  illustiators,  with  their 
usual  alacrity,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  thai 
these  captive  foreigners  were  Jews,  and  that  the 
scenes  represented  were  those  of  their  actual  opera- 
tions in  Egypt.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  satisfac- 
torily disposes  of  this  inference  by  the  following 
remark  :  'To  meet  with  Hebrews  in  the  sculptures 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected,  since  the  lemains 
in  that  part  of  Egypt .where  they  lived  have  not 
been  preserved;  but  it  is  curious  to  discover  other 
foreign  captives  occupied  in  the  same  manner,  and 
overlooked  by  similar  'task-masters,' and  perform- 
ing the  very  same  labours  as  the  Israelites  described 
in  the  Bible;  and  no  one  can  look  at  the  paintings 
of  Thebes,   representing   brick-makers,  tt  ithoufc  a 

feeling  of  the  highest  interest It  is  scarcely 

fair  to  argue  that,  because  the  Jews  made  brick*, 
and  the  persons  here  iutioduced  are  so  engag 
they  must  necessarily  be  Jews;  since  the  Egyp- 
tians and  their  captives  are  constantly  required  to 
perform  the  same  task:  and  the  great  quantity 
made  at   ..11  times   may    be  justly  ii'Tencd  froo> 
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the  number  of  buildings  which  still  reman,  con- 
ftructed  of  these  materials:  but  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  more  bricks  bearing  the  name  of 
Thothmes  III.  (who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
king  at  the  time  of  the  Exode)  have  been  dis- 
covered than  at  any  other  period,  owing  to  the 
many  prisoners  of  Asiatic  nations  employed  by 
kirn,  independent  of  his  Hebrew  captives.* 

The  process  of  manufacture  indicated  by  there- 
presentations  in  cut  175,  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  which  is  still  followed  in  the  same  coun- 
try. The  clay  was  brought  in  baskets  from  the  Nile, 
thrown  into  a  heap,  thoroughly  saturated  with 
water,  and  worked  up  to  a  proper  temper  by  the 
feet,  of  the  labourers.  And  here  it  is  observable 
that  the  watering  and  tempering  of  the  clay  is  per- 
formed entirely  by  the  light-coloured  labourers, 
who  are  the  captives,  the  Egyptians  being  always 
painted  red.  This  labour  in  such  a  climate 
must  have  been  very  fatiguing  and  unwholesome, 
and  it  consequently  appears  to  have  been  shunned 
by  the  native  Egyptians.  There  is  an  allusion  to 
the  severity  of  this  labour  in  Nahum  iii.  14,  15. 
The  clay,  when  tempered,  was  cut  by  an  instru- 
ment somewhat  resembling  the  agricultural  hoe, 
and  moulded  in  an  oblong  trough ;  the  bricks  were 
then  dried  in  the  sun,  anil  some  from  their  colour 
appear  to  have  been  baked  or  burned,  but  no 
trace  of  this  operation  has  yet  been  discovered  in 
the  monuments  (Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor's  Bible  Illus- 
trated, p.  S"2).  Toe  writer  just  cited  makes  the 
following  pertinent  remarks  on  the  order  of  the  king 
that  the  Israelites  should  collect  the  straw  with 
which  to  compact  (not  burn)  their  bricks  :  '  It  is 
evident  that  Pharaoh  did  not  require  a  physical  im- 
possibility, because  the  Egyptian  reapers  only  cut 
away  the  tops  of  the  corn  [Agriculture].  We 
must  remember  that  the  tyrannical  Pharaoh  issued 
his  orders  prohibiting  the  supply  of  straw  about 
two  months  before  the  time  of  harvest.  If,  therefore, 
the  straw  had  not  been  usually  left  standing  in 
the  fields,  he  would  have  shown  himself  an  idiot  as 
well  as  a  tyrant;  but  the  narrative  shows  us  that 
tiie  Israelites  found  the  stems  of  the  last  year's 
harvest  standing  in  the  fields  ;  for  by  the  word 
1  stubble'  (Exod.  v.  12)  the  historian  clearly 
means  the  stalks  that  remained  f/om  the  last 
year's  harvest.  Still  the  demand  that  they 
should  complete  their  tale  of  bricks  was  one  that 
could  scarcely  be  fulfilled;  and  the  conduct  of 
Pharaoh  on  this  occasion  is  a  perfect  specimen  of 
Oriental  despotism/ 

BRIDE,  BRIDEGROOM.  [Marriage.] 
BRIDGE.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  word  bridge  does  not  occur  in  all  Scripture, 
although  there  were  without  doubt  bridges  over 
the  rivers  of  Pales. ine,  especially  in  the  country 
beyond  the  Jordan,  in  which  the  principal  peren- 
nial streams  are  found.  There  is  mention  of  a  mili- 
tary bridge  (l  Mace.  xii.  13)  which  Judas  Macca- 
haeus  intended  to  make,  in  order  to  facilitate  his 
operations  against  the  town  of  Caspis.  had  he  not 
been  prevented.  Tnere  are  traces  of  ancient  bridges 
across  the  Jordan,  above  and  below  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  and  also  over  the  Arnon  and  other  rivers 
which  enter  the  Jordan  from  the  Ea^t ;  and  some 
of  the  winter  torrents  which  tiaverse  the, western- 
most plain  (tliM  plain  of  the  coast)  are  crossed 
by  br'dgee.  But  the  oldest  of  these  appear  to 
be  of  Roman  origin,  and  some  ol  more  recent 
date       It  would  be  useless,  in  a  subject  su   little 


Biblical,  to  trace  the  contrivances  which  wen 
probably  resorted  to  in  the  ruder  and  more 
remote  ages.  Such  contrivances,  before  the  stone 
bridge  is  attained,  are  progressively  the  same  in 
most  countries,  or  varied  only  by  local  circum- 
stances. The  bridges  which  existed  in  the  later 
ages  of  Scriptural  history  are  probably  not  very 
different  from  those  which  we  still  find  in  and 
near  Palestine  ;  and  under  this  view  the  following 
representations  of  existing  bridges  are  introduced 


CE^SS^^ 


176.    [Jacob's  Bridge.] 


The  principal  existing  bridge  in  Palestine  is 
that  shown  in  cut  176.  It  crosses  the  upper 
Jordan  about  two  miles  below  the  lake  Houle. 
The  river  here  flows  rapidly  through  a  narrow 
bed  ;  and  here  from  the  most  remote  ages  has 
lain  the  high  road  to  Damascus  from  all  parts  of 
Palestine;  which  renders  it  likelv  that  a  bridge 
existed  at  this  place  in  veiy  ancient  times 
although,  of  course,  not  the  one  which  is  now 
standing.  The  bridge  is  called  Jacob's  Bridg« 
(Jissr  Yakoub),  from  a  tradition  that  it  marks 
the  spot  where  the  patriarch  Jacob  crossed  the 
river  on  his  return  from  Padan-Aram.  But  it  is 
also  sometimes  called  Jissr  Beni  Yakoub,  the 
Bridge  of  Jacob's  Sons,  which  may  suggest  that 


Bridge  at  E  ^k.  | 
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&<*  name  is  rather  *ler; \  e<l  from  some  Arab  tribe 
Balled  the  Belli  Yakoub.  The  bridge  is  a  eery 
solid  structure,  well  built,  with  a  high  cu  •ve  in 
tiic  inidtlle  like  all  the  Syrian  bridges;  and  is 
composed  of  three  arches,  in  tne  usual  style  of 
these  fabrics  Close  by  it,  on  the  east,  is  a  khan 
much  frequented  b\  travellers,  built  upon  the 
remains  of  a  fortress  which  was  erected  by  the 
Crusaders  10  command  the  passage  of  the  Jordan. 
A  f;w  soldiers  ate  now  stationed  here  to  collect  a 
roll  upon  all  the  laden  beasts  which  cross  the 
bridge. 

No.  1 77  is  a  bridge  or  arch  thrown  over  a  ravine 
.»t  El  S.ik.  the  antiquity  of  which  is  evinced  by 
tne  sculptured  cliffs  with  which  it  is  connected. 

Somewhat  similar  to  this  is  the  bridge  next  re- 
presented (No.  178),  which  is  in  many  respects  a 
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178. .  [Bridge  of  St.  Anthony.] 

carioue  and  remarkable  structure.  It  leads  to  a 
•:<  nvent  (of  St.  Anthony)  among  the  momtains; 
which  explains  the  Christian  symbols  t.iat  have 
been  place  i  upon  it. 


zEStiHl^JSt 


Xo.  179  is  an  aiicient  bridge,  at  Tchavdere,  in 
A-.ia  Minor.  It  is  introduced  as  a  fair  specimen 
:>f  many  ancient  bridges  of  one  arch,  by  which 
winter  torrents  and  small  streams  are  crossed  in 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor. 

Bridges,  such  as  the  following  (No.  180\  also 
entirely  unfenced,  frequently  occur. 


180.    [Unfenced  Bridge.] 

No.  181  is  a  Persian  bridge;  but  it  is  here  in- 
troduced as  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  general 
character  of  the  bridges  which  are  met  with  in 
all  j  arts  of  Western  Asia. 


181.     [Persian  Bridge."! 


BRIERS.     [Thorns.] 

BROOK  (7113  nachal;  Sept.  x*^poss  :  the 
original  word  thus  translated  might  better  be 
rendered  by  torrent.  It  is  applied,  1.  to  small 
streams  arising  from  a  subterraneous  spring,  and 
flowing  through  a  deep  valley,  such  as  the  Arnon, 
Jabbok,  Kidron,  Sorek,  &c. ;  and  also  the  brook 
of  the  willows,  mentioned  in  Isa.  xv.  7;  2.  to 
winter-torrents,  arising  from  rains,  and  which  are 
soon  dried  up  in  the  warm  season  (Job  vi.  15,  19). 
Such  is  the  noted  river  (brook)  of  Egypt,  so  often 
mentioned  as  at  t lie  southernmost  bonier  of  Pales- 
tine (Num.  xxxiv.  5;  Josh.  xv.  4  47),  and,  in 
fact,  such  are  most  of  the  brooks  and  streams  of 
Palestine,  which  are  numerous  in  winter  and  early 
spring,  but  of  which  very  few  survive  the  beginning 
of  the  slimmer. 

BROTHER  (riN  ;  New  Test.  'ASeA^s).  This 
term  is  so  variously  and  extensively  applied  in 
Scripture,  that  it  becomes  important  carefully  to 
distinguish  the  different  acceptations  in  which  it 
is  used. 

1 .  It  denotes  a  brother  in  the  natural  sense,  whe- 
ther the  offspring  of  the  same  father  only  (Matt.  i.  2; 
Luke  iii.  1,  19),  or  of  the  same  lather  and  mother 
(Lukevi.  14,  &c), —  2.  A  near  relative  or  kinsman 
by  blood,  cousin  (Gen.  xiii.  8;  xiv.  1(5 ;  Matt.  xii. 
46  ;  John  vii.  3  ;  Acts  i.  14  ;  Gal.  i.  19). — 3.  One 
who  is  connected  with  another  by  any  tie  of 
intimacy  or  fellowship:  hence — 4.  One  born  in 
the  same  country,  descended  from  the  same  stock, 
a  fellow  country  man  (Matt.  v.  47;  Acts  iii.  22; 
Heb.  vii.  5;  Exod.  ii.  II  ;  iv.  18). — ").  One  of 
equal  rank  and  dignity  (Job  xxx  29  ;  Prov.  wiii. 
9;  Matt,  xxiii.  S). — 6.  Disciples,  followers,  &«. 
(Matt.  xxv.  40  ;    Heb.  ii.  11,  12).— 7    ^ne  of  tot 
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same   faith  .Amos   i.   9;   Acts   ix.    30;    xi.    29; 

1  Cor.  v.  xi.)  :  from  which  and  other  lexts  it  ap- 
pears t!iaf  tiie  first  converts  to  the  faith  of  Jesus 
were  known  to  each  other  by  the  title  of  Brethren, 
till  the  name  of  Christians  was  given  to  them  at 
Anti«M-h'(A'-ts  xi.  26).  —  S  An  associate,  colleague 
in  oihce  or  dignity,  &c.  (Ezra  iii.  2;   1  Cor.  i.  1  ; 

2  Cor.  i.  1  :  &c.)  —  9.  One  of  the  same  nature,  a 
fellow-man  ('Ven.  xiii.  8;  xxvi.  31:  Matt  v. 
22,23.  21:  vii.  5;  Heb.  ii.  17;  viii.  11). — 10. 
One  beloved,  i.  e.  as  a  brother,  in  a  direct  address 
(Acts  ii.  29;   vi.  3;    1  Thess.  v.  1). 

In  Matt.  xiii.  55  James,  Jjjses,  Simon,  and 
Jud.is  are  mentioned  as  the  brothers  of  Jesus,  and 
in  the  ensuing  verse  sisters  are  also  ascribed  to 
him.  The  Protestant  spirit  of  opposition  to  the. 
Popish  notion  about  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
Mary,  has  led  many  commentators  to  contend 
that  this  must  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense, 
anil  that  these  persons  are  to  be  regarded  as 
children  whom  she  bore  to  her  husband  Joseph 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.  On  the  whole  we  incline 
to  this  opinion,  seeing  that  such  a  supposition  is 
more  in  agreement  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
context  than  any  other  ;  and  as  the  force  of  the 
allusion  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus  would 
be  much  weakened  if  more  distant  relatives  are 
to  be  understood.  Nevei  theie  s  there  are  some 
grounds  for  trie  other  opinion,  that  these  were  not 
natural  brothers  and  sisters,  but  near  relations, 
probably  cousins,  of  Christ.  Iu  Matt,  xxvii.  56 
a  James  and  Jbses  are  described  as  sons  of  .Mary 
(certainly  not  the  Virgin,);  and  again  a  James 
and  Judas  are  described  as  sons  of  Alphaeus  (Luke 
vi.  1"),  16  ,  which  Alphams  is  probably  the  same 
as  Cleophas.  husband  o\'  Mary.  >ister  of  the  Virgin 
(John  xix.  25).  If  therefore  it  were  clear  mat 
this  James,  Jo>es  and  Jud.is  are  the  same  that 
are  elsewhere  described  as  the  Lord's  brothers, 
(his  point  would  lie  beyond  dispute  ;  but  as  it  is, 
much  doubt  must  always  hang  over  it. 

BUBYST1S.     [Piukskth.] 

BULL  ("I IK'  shor),  with  other  kindred  terms, 
has  lieen  already  noticed  in  the  article  Bjcevrs. 
"We  ni  iv  add  T.H  tor,  which  occurs  on.lv  in  Ezra 
vi.9.  17;  vii.  17:  Dan.  iv.  25,  32,  33  [iv.  22, 
29.  361  ;  ii,  all  which  passages  it  seems  to  icier  to 
bullocks,  labouring  or  voke  oxen,  and  cattle  wild 
or  Tainr,  taken  collectively  :  DH^HN  abirim,  im- 
plying strength,  and  rendered  *  bulls.*  is  found 
in  Ps.  KN.ii.  12;   1.  13;   lxviii.  30;   Isa.  xxxiv.  7. 

and  Jer.  xlvi.  21  ;  and  T\wlV  atihth,  u^N 
on' i m.  sue  used  when  the  animals  aie  under  three 
years  of  age.  If  is  contended  that  the  castra- 
tion of  no  animal  was  practised  among  the 
Hebrews.  If  that  was  the  case  other  methods 
than  those  generally  alluded  to  most  have  been 
ado  .tc  I  to  l, it-ak  oxen  to  labour;  for  toe  mere 
ftp  ilication  of  a  metal  ring  through  the  cat  til  age 
of  die  nostrils,  although  it  might  have  greatly 
i'  ■  i  ii  'd  the  ferocity  of  the  beasts,  would  not 
edl\  have  rendered  them  sufficiently  docile 
to  rite  yoke  and  goad  of  a  people  whose  chief 
de  endencu  for  food  was  in  the  produce  of  the 
plough.  4 

The  r#aring  of  horned  cattle  was  encouraged  by 
the  [wople  of  Israel.  Tliese  animals  were  protected 
in  "-.me  ca*M  l)|  ekpreas  provisions  of  me  law; 

Uley  upie  held  (lean,  being  the  usual    sacrifice  of 

son  *  id  ja'iol  .  and  the  chief  article  of  flesh  diet  of 


the  population.  Judging  from  Egyptian  remains, 
there  were  two  great  breeds  of  straight-backed 
cattle,  the  long-homed  and  the  shot  t-horued ;  and 
in  Upper  Egypt  at  least,  thei"  w.is  one  without 
horns.  Another  hunched  species  existed,  which 
served  to  draw  chariots,  yoked  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Brahminee  bulls  of  India  are  at  present. 
It  is  still  abundant  in  Nubia,  and.  under  the 
name  of  bos  sacer,  or  Indicus.  notwithstanding  it 
breeds  with  the  common  species,  is  yet  considered 
distinct.  The'calflsboni  with  teeth:  and  although 
in  central  Africa,  India,  and  China  it  is  mixed 
with  the  other  species,  and  when  low  in  flesh  it 
almost  deprived  of  its  hunch,  the  natural  cha- 
racters nevertheless  continue  ;  and  from  the  evi- 
dence of  ancient  Egyptian  pictures  and  written 
documents  it  must  have  been  propagated  foi 
;.bove  3000  years. 

In  Egypt  the  straight-backed  or  common  cattle 
appear,  from  the  same  evidence,  to  have  formed 
a  very  handsome  breed  with  lunate  horns.  They 
were  generally  spotted  black  or  red  upon  a  white 
ground,  and  there  were,  besides,  others  white,  red, 
or  black.  They  all  served  for  common  use,  but  those 
without  red  were  selected  when  new  sacred  bulls, 
apis  or  mnevis,  were  to  be  supplied  ;  for  they  alone 
had  the  colours  which  could  show  the  maiks  made 
by  chance  or  by  art.  and  lequired  to  lit  the  animal 
for  the  purpose  intended.  Theie  was.  besides,  a 
sacred  cow  ;  and  a  black  bull  was  worshipped  at 
Hermonthis.  This  was  the  bash,  the  largest  of  bulls, 
by  the  Greeks  changed  to  onaphis,  basis,  bazis. 
and  had  the  additional  character  of  the  hair  run- 
ning the  wrong  way,  or  forward  ;  hence,  evidently 
it  was  not  a  true  ox  or  bull,  but  a  species  of  gnu, 
the  catoblepas  gorgon,  or  cat.  taurina,  still  denomi- 
nated baas  (which  is  a  Xamao.ua  Hottentot  name, 
and  not  Dutch,  although  the  same  woid  in  Dutch 
signifies  '  master')  by  the  .Namaquas,  and  a  con- 
gener or  the  same  as  the  *]  'iuj  fcshtall  of  Shaw, 

whose  name  indicates  a  similar  maned  and 
bristled  external.  This  presents  another  instance 
of  the  extension  of  Semitic  words  and  names  to 
South  Africa  :  for  though  it  may  be  that  the  same 
word  was  applied  to  a  species  of  an  approximating 
genus,  perhaps  the  Aigocerus  niger,  which  is 
black,  and,  like  others  of  the  group,  has  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hair  on  the  mane  and  anterior  parts 
turned  forward,  either  or  both  of  t\ie  above  specie-; 
may  have  extended  so  far  northward  as  to  ha\  e 
been  within  the  occasional  reach  of  ine  Egyptian 
j  rie-thood  ;  and  the  first,  at  least,  which  has  con- 
tends in  Northern  Africa,  possesses  external  cha- 
racters Millicient  ly  remarkalde  to  have  answered 
their  purposes. 

In  Pale-:  ine  the  breed  of  cattle  was  most  likely 
in  ancient  times,  as  it  stdl  is,  inferior  in  si/e  tc 
the  Egyptian  :  and  provender  must  have  been 
abundant  indeed,  if  the  number  vt'  beasts  sacri- 
ficed at  the  great  Jewish  festivals,  mentioned  in 
JosepliuH,  be  correct,  and  could  be  sustained  foi 
a  succession  of  years. 

Unless  the  name  be  taken  synonymously  with 
that  of  other  species,  theie  is  not  in  the  Bible  any 
indication  of  the  I  ui  alo.  The  Asiatic  species  was 
not  known  in  Greece  till  the  time  of  Aristotle,  who 
til  ^t  speaks  of  it  bv  tl  o  name  of  the  Aiachosian  ox. 
No  s|  ecies  of  Bos  Bu  lull  us  is  known  even  at  ■  this 
dav  i"  Arabia;  I  a  it  in  ftgypt  the  Asiatic  species  bar 
been  introduced  in  consequence  of  die  Moham- 
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nurdan  ci  nquests  in  the  East.  The  indigenous 
bulla  h-es  •)(  Africa,  amounting  at  least  to  two 
very  distinct  species,  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
the  south  and  west  of  toat  continent,  and  only  at 
a  later  period  to  have  approached  Egypt  as  Far 
as  the  present  Bomou  ;  for  none  are  figured  on 
i'j,'  known  monument  in  either  Upper  or  Lower 
Egypt.  "With  regard,  however,  to  wild  oxen  of 
the  true  Taurine  genus,  some  may.  at  a  very  remote 
period,  have  been  found  in  Bashan,  evidently 
the  origin  of  the  name, — a  region  where  moun- 
tain, wood,  and  water,  all  connecting  the  Syrian 
Libanus  with  Taurus,  were  favourable  to  their 
existence;  but  the  wild  bulls  of  the  district, 
mentioned  in  Psalm  xxii.  12,  and  in  various 
•.ulier  passages,  appear,  nevertheless,  to  refer  to  do- 
mestic species,  probably  left  to  propagate  without, 
much   human   superintendence    except  annually 


marking  the  increase,  and  selecting  a  portion  for 
consumption,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  still  prac- 
tised in  some  parts  of  Europe.  For  although  the 
words,  '  fat  bulls  of  Bashan  close  me  in  mi  every 
side,"  are  an  indication  of  wild  manners,  the  word 
'  fat  '  somewhat  weakens  the  impression  ;  and  we 
know  that  the  half-wild  white  breed  of  Scotland 
likewise  retains  the  diameter  of  tncompassing 
objects  that  excite  their  distrust.  It  was  therefore 
natural  that,  in  Palestine  w  Id  gregarious  instincts 
should  have  still  remained  in  operation,  where  real 
dangers  beset  herds,  which  in  the  time  of  David 
were  still  exposed  to  lions  in  the  hills  around  them. 
See  Antki.opk.  and  Calk,  where  Bahumed  seems 
to  be  a  modification  of  Bahema.  Baal  is  said  to 
have  been  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  l>eeve, 
ami  Moloch  to  have  had  a  calf's  or  steer's  head 
fBEF.VKs;  Calf].— C.  fi.  & 


m 
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182.     [Ancient  Jewish  Funerai :  Costume,  Modern  Syrian.J 

BURIAL  and  SEPULCHRES.  Abraham,  the  corpse,  which  was  perfumed  by  the  nearest 
m  his  treaty  for  the  cave  of  Macpeiah,  spoke  the  relative,  having  been  laid  out  and  the  head  covered 
language  of  nature  when  he  expressed  his  anxiety  with  a  napkin,  was  subjected  to  entire  ablution  in 
to  obtain  a  secure  place  in  which  ;  to  bury  his  warm  water  (Acts  ix.  .37),  a  precaution  probably 
dead  out  of  his  sight  :'  and  accordingly,  amongst  adopted  to  guard  against  premature  interment. 
e\ery  j>eoule  whose  natural  feelings  have  been  But,  besides  this  first  and  indispensable  attention, 
influenced  by  pure  morality  and  religion,  the  other  cares  of  a  more  elaborate  and  costly  descrip- 
consigninent  of  the  mortal  remains  of  those  near  tion  weie  amongst  certain  classes  bestowed  on 
and  dear  to  them  'o  the  custody  of  their  mother  the  remains  of  deceased  friends,  the  origin  of 
earth,  bos  been  approved  of  as  the  most  proper  which  is  to  be  traced  to  a  fond  and  natural, 
and  pleasing  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  though  foolish  anxiety  to  retard  or  defy  the 
Two  instances,  indeed,  we  meet  with  in  sacred  process  of  decomposition,  and  all  of  which  may 
history  of  the  barbarous  practice  of  burning  them  be  included  under  the  general  head  of  embalm- 
the  one  in  the  oaseof  Saul  and  his  sons,  ing.  Nowhere  was  this  operation  performed  with 
wlrose  bodies  were  probably  so  much  mangled  as  such  religious  care  and  in  so  scientific  a  manner 
to  preclude   their   r<  die    royal    honours  of     as  in  ancient  Egypt,  which  could  lx)ast  of  a  class 

enihal'pei.'t  1  Sam  \x\i.  12;;  die  other,  men-  of  professional  men  trained  to  the  business;  and 
tioned  liy  Amos  (vi.  Ill  ,  appears  to  refer  to  a 
m  of  prevailing  pestilence,  and  the  burning 
of  those  who  died  of  plague  was  probably  one  of 
Nw  sanatory  measures  adopted  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagion.  But  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  national  history  the  people  of  Grod  ob- 
lerverl  the  practice  of  burial.  Amongsl  them,  as 
amongst   m  her  ancient  nations,  the  rites  of 

.'.lure  were  considered  as  <>f  indiajiensable 
importance.  It  was  deemed  not  only  an  aal  if 
humanity,  but  a  -acred  duty  of  religion  to  pay 
the  last  honours  to  the  departed;  while,  to  tie 
rived  of  these,  ;i^  was  frequently  the  late  of 
euemief  at  the  hands  of  ruthless  conquerors 
■>-i  I ;  i  Kings  \:.  l  l-l<; ;  P>.  Ixxix. 
'}  ■  Eerie*,  vi.  3),  was  considered  ihe  gr<  Ltest  ca- 
lamity and  disgrace  which  a  person  could  suffer. 

On  the  death  -if  any  member  of  a  family,  pre- 

p.n.itiuns  were  forthwith  made  for  the  burial, 
which,    among    the    Jew  ■>.  v.  cie    in    ni.iny    MBpQCta 

similar  to  those  whicn  .ue  common  in  tire  East  at 
the  present  day.  and  were  moie  or  less  expensive 
according  to  cirs  instant  es.  After  the  solemn 
ccienjct^  of  the   last    kiss   and    closing    die   eyes, 


such  adepts  had  these  '  physicians'  become  in  die 
art  of  preserving  dead  bodies,  that  there  are 
mummies  still    found,  which  must    have   existed 


l«:t.     [  Interior  of  a  Mummy  1'it.j 

for  many  thousand  years,  and  an'  probably  t)U 
remains  of  subject!  oi  the  early  Pharaohs.     Tii« 
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oodies  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  underwent  this  emi- 
nently Egyptian  preparation  for  burial,  wliich  on 
both  occasions  was  doubtless  executed  in  a  style 
of  the  greatest  magnificence  (Gen.  1.  2,  20). 
Whether  this  expensive  method  of  embalming 
was  imitated  by  the  earlier  Hebrews,  we  have  no 
distinct  accounts;  but  we  learn  from  their  prac- 
tice in  later  ages  that  they  had  some  observance 
of  the  kind,  only  they  substituted  a  simpler  and 
more  expeditious,  though  it  must  have  been  a 
less  efficient  process,  which  consisted  in  merely 
swathing  the  corpse  round  with  numerous  folds  of 
linen,  and  sometimes  a  variety  of  stuffs,  and 
anointing  it  with  a  mixture  of  aromatic  sub- 
stances, of  wliich  aloes  and  myrrh  were  the 
chief  ingredients.  A  snaring  use  of  spices  on 
such  occasions  was  reckoned  a  misplaced  and 
discreditable  economy ;  and  few  higher  tokens  of 
respect  could  be  paid  to  the  remains  of  a  departed 
friend  than  a  profuse  application  of  costly  per- 
fumes. Thus  we  are  told  by  the  writers  of  the 
Talmud  (Massecheth  Semacoth,  viii.),  that  not 
less  than  eighty  pounds  weight  of  spices  were 
used  at  the  funeral  of  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  an  elder; 
and  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  xvii.  8.  §  3),  that  in  the 
splendid  funeial  procession  of  Herod,  500  of  his 
servants  attended  as  spice-bearers.  Thus,  too, 
after  the  crucifixion,  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of 
Arimafhea,  two  men  of  wealth,  testified  their 
regard  for  the  sacred  body  of  the  Saviour  by 
*  bringing  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  about 
an  hundred  pound  weight'  (John  xix.  39,  40); 
while,  unknown  to  them,  the  two  Marys,  together 
with  their  associates,  were  prepared  to  render  the 
same  office  of  friend-hip  on  the  dawn  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  Whatever  cavils  the  Jewish 
doctors  have  made  at  their  extravagance  and 
unnecessary  waste  in  lavishing  such  a  quantity  of 
costly  perfumes  on  a  person  in  the  circumstances 
of  Jesus,  the  libe.ality  of  those  pious  disciples  in 
the  performance  of  the  rites  of  their  country  was 
unquestionably  dictated  by  the  profound  venera- 
tion which  they  cherished  for  the  memory  of  their 
Lord.  Nor  can  we  be  certain  but  they  intended 
to  use  the  great  abundance  of  perfumes  they  pro- 
vided, not  in  the  common  way  of  anointing  the 
corpse,  but,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  princes 
and  very  eminent  personages,  of  preparing  'a  bed 
of  spices,"  in  which,  after  burning  them,  they  might 
deposit  the  body  (2  Chron.  xvi.  14  ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  5). 
For  unpatriotic  and  wicked  princes,  however, 
the  people  made  no  such  burnings,  and  hence 
tne  honour  was  denied  to  Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xxi. 
10). 

The  corpse,  after  receiving  the  preliminary 
attentions,  was  enveloped  in  the  grave-clothes, 
wiikn  were  sometimes  nothing  more  than  the 
ordinary  dress,  or  folds  of  linen   cloth  wrapped 


184.     [Grave-clothe».] 

round  the  body,  and  a  napkin  about  the  head  ; 
though  in  other  rases  a  shroud  was  used,  which 
had  long  before  been  prepared  by  the  individual 
for  the  purpose,  and  was  plain  or  ornamental 
according  to  taste  or  other  circumstances.  The 
body   thus   dressed    was   deposited   in   an  upj>er 


chamber  in  solemn  state,  open  to  tlie  view  of  aJl 
visitors  (Acts  ix.  37). 

From  the  moment  the  vital  spark  was  extin- 
guished, the  members  of  the  family,  especially 
the  females,  in  the  violent  style  of  Oriental  grief. 
burst  out  into  shrill,  loud,  and  doleful  lamenta- 
tions, and  were  soon  joined  by  their  friends  and 
neighbours,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  event,  crowded 
to  the  house  in  such  numbers  that  Mark  describes 
it  by  the  term  66pv0os,  a  tumult  (v.  38).  By  the 
better  classes,  among  whom  such  liberties  were 
not  allowed,  this  duty  of  sympathizing  with  the 
bereaved  family  was,  and  still  is.  performed  by  a 
class  of  females  who  engaged  themselves  as  pro- 
fessional mourners,  and  who,  seated  amid  the 
mourning  circle,  studied,  by  vehement  sobs  and 
gesticulations,  and  by  singing  dirges  in  which 
they  eulogized  the  personal  qualities  or  virtuon* 
and  benevolent  actions  of  the  deceased  (Acts  ix. 
39),  to  stir  the  source  of  tears,  and  give  fresh 
impulse  to  the  grief  of  the  afflicted  relatives. 
Numbers  of  these  singing  men  and  women  la- 
mented the  death  of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25 
The  effect  of  their  melancholy  ditties  was  some- 
times heightened  by  the  attendance  of  minstrels 
(avArjrai,  properly  pipers) :  and  thus  in  solemn 
silence,  broken  only  at  intervals  by  vocal  and 
instrumental  strains  suited  to  the  mournful  occa- 
sion, the  time  was  passed  till  the  corpse  was 
carried  forth  to  the  grave. 

The  period  between  the  death  and  the  burial 
was  much  shorter  than  custom  sanctions  in  oui 
country :  for  a  long  delay  in  the  removal  of  a 
corpse  would  have  been  attended  with  much 
inconvenience,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  gene- 
rally, and,  among  the  Jews  in  particular,  from 
the  circumstance  that  every  one  that  came  near 
the  chamber  was  unclean  for  a  week.  Intevmenr, 
therefore,  where  there  was  no  embalming,  was 
never  postponed  beyond  twenty-four  hours  after 
death,  and  generally  it  took  place  much  earlier. 
It  is  still  the  practice  in  the  East  to  have  burials 
soon  over ;  and  there  are  two  instances  in  sacred 
history  where  consignment  to  the  grave  followed 
immediately  after  decease  (Acts  v.  6,  10). 

Persons  of  distinction  were  dep>sited  in  coffins. 
Among  the  Egyptians,  who  were  the  inventors  o\ 
them,  these  chests  were  formed  most  commonly 
of  several  layers  of  pasteboard  glued  together, 
sometimes  of  stone,  more  rarely  of  sycamore 
wood,  which  was  reserved  for  the  great,  and  fur- 
nished, it  is  probable,  the  materials  of  the  coffin 
which  received  the  honoured  remains  of  the  viziei 
of  Egypt.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  also  that 
the  kings  and  other  exalted  personages  in  ancient 
Palestine  were  buried  in  coffins  of  wood  or 
stone,  on  which,  as  additional  marks  of  honour, 
were  placed  their  insignia  when  they  were  carried 
to  their  tombs — if  a  prince,  his  crown  and  sceptr* 
— if  a  warrior,  his  armour, — and  if  a  rabbi,  his 
books. 

But  the  most  common  mode  of  carrying  a 
corpse  to  the  grave  was  on  a  bier  or  bod  (2  Sam. 
iii.  31),  which  in  some  cases  must  have  b&n  fur 
nished  in  a  costly  and  elegant  style,  if,  as  manj 
learned  men  conclude  from  the  history  of  Asa 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  14)  and  of  Herod  (Josephus, 
Antiq.  xvii.  R.  $3),  these  royal  personages  wer« 
conveyed  to  their  tombs  on  their  own  beds. 
The  bier,  however,  in  use  among  the  common  and 
meaner  sort  of  people  was  nothing  but  a  plaii 
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woodtfi  board,  on  which,  supported  by  two  poles, 
the  inniy  iay  concealed  oniy  by  a  slight  coverlet 


The  style  of  the  public  cemeteries  around  the  cities 
of*  ancient  Palestine  in  all  probability  resembled 
that  of  the  present  bury in^-p! aces  of  the  East, 
of  which  Dr.  Shaw  gives  tlie  following;  descrip- 
tion : — '  They  occupy  a  large  space,  a  great 
extent  of  ground  being  allotted  for  the  purpose. 
Each  family  has  a  portion  of  it  walled  in  like  a 
garden,  where  the  bones  of  its  ancestors  have 
remained  undisturbed  for  many  generations.  Fo? 
in  these  inclosures  the  graves  are  all  distinct  and 
separate;  each  of  them  having  a  stone  placed 
upright,  both  at  the  head  and  feet,  inscribed  with 
the  name  or  title  of  the  deceased ;  whilst  tlw 
intermediate  space  is  either  planted  with  flower* 
bordered  round  with  stone,  or  paved  with  tiles." 


!«.i.     [Ancient  Sarcophagi  in  Palestine.] 

from  the  view  of  the  attendants.  On  such  a 
humble  vehicle  was  the  widow's  son  of  Nain 
carried  ''Luke  vii.  14),  and  '  this  mode  of  per- 
forming funeral  obsequies,'  says  an  intelligent 
traveller.  '  obtains  equally  in  the  present  day 
among  the  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians 
of  the  East."  The  nearest  relatives  kept  close  by 
the  bier,  and  performed  the  office  of  bearers,  in 
which,  however,  they  were  assisted  by  the  com- 
pany in  succession.  For  if  the  deceased  was  a 
public  character,  or,  though  in  humble  life,  had 
been  much  esteemed,  the  friends  and  neighbours 
showed  their  respect  by  volunteering  attendance 
in  great  numbers  :  and  hence,  in  the  story  of  the 
affecting  incident  at  Nain,  it  is  related  that 
'  much  people  of  the  city  were  with  the  widow.' 
In  cases  where  the  expense  could  be  afforded, 
hired  mourners  accompanied  the  procession,  ami. 
by  every  now  and  then  lifting  the  covering  and 
exposing  the  corpse,  gave  the  signal  to  the  com- 
pany to  renew  their  shouts  of  lamentation.  A 
remarkable  instance  occurs  in  the  splendid  fu- 
neral cavalcade  of  Jacob.  Those  mercenaries 
broke  out  at  intervals  into  the  most  passionate 
expressions  of  grief,  but  especially  on  approaching 
the  boundaries  of  Canaan  and  the  site  of  the 
sepulchre  :  the  immense  company  halted  for  seven 
days,  and.  under  the  guidance  of  the  mourning 
attendants,  indulged  in  the  most  violent  pa- 
roxysms of  sorrow. 

Sepulchres  were,  as  they  still  are  in  the  East, 
— by  a  prudential  arrangement  sadly  neglected  in 
our  country— situated  without  the  precincts  of 
cities.  Among  the  Jews,  !.j  the  case  of  Levitical 
cities,  the  distance  required  to  be  2000  cubits, 
and  in  all  it  was  considerable.  Nobody  was 
allowed  to  be  buried  within  the  walls,  Jeru- 
salem forming  rl  e  only  exception,  and  even  there 
the  privilege  was  reserved  for  the  royal  family  of 
David  and  a  few  poisons  of  exalted  character 
(1  Kings  ii.  1<>;  2  Kings  xiv.  20).  In  the  vi 
cinit;   •  ft  i  ital  were  public  cemeteries  for 

the  genera]  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants, 
besides  a  field  appropriated  to  the  burial  of 
stampers,— the  supposed  site  of  which,  together 
wiih  nade  in  it. has  been  described 

by  B  •  i.  Wilde,  in  a  most    interesting 

and    sat  y    manner,    but    the    evidence    be 

adduces  for  his  conclusions  does  not  admit  of 
abridgment    ieie. 


>r>- 


1R6.     [Modern  Syrian  Tomls.] 


Examples  of  these  tombs  are  given  in  Nos. 
18C  and  187.  By  these  it  is  seen  that,  as  among 
people  in  good  circumstances,  the  monumental 
stones  are  placed  upon  quadrangular  tombs,  in 
the  centre1  of  which  evergreen  or  flowering  shrubs 
are  often  pi  anted,  and  tended  with  much  caie. 

*•*  >  v.  •  !s 
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187.     ("Modern  Syrian  Tombs. 1 
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188.    [Rschol'i  Sepulchre..! 
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189.     [Garden  Tomb.] 


There  were  other  sepulchres  which  were  private 
property,  erected  at  the  expense  and  for  the  use  of 
several  families  in  a  neighbourhood,  or  provided 
by  individuals  as  a  separate  burying-place  for 
themselves.  These  were  situated  either  in  some 
conspicuous  place,  as  Rachel's  on  the  highway  to 
Bethlehem  (Gen.  xxxv.  19)— the  comparatively 
modern  representation  of  which  is  given  above  in 
No.  18S — or  in  some  lonely  and  sequestered  spot, 
under  a  wide-spreading  tree  (Gen.  xxxv.  R)  in 
a  held  or  a  garden.  Of  such  garden  tombs  a 
modem  Oriental  specimen  is  given  in  No.  1  9, 
and  over  which,  especially  when  (he  tomb  is  that 
of  some  holy  person,  lamps  are  sometimes  hung 
and  occasionally  lighted.  In  common  cases, 
sepulchre?  were  formed  by  digging  a  small  depth 
into  the  ground.  Over  these,  which  were  con- 
sidered an  humble  kind  of  tomb,  the  wealthy 
and  great  often  erected  small  Stone  bni'diu  $*.  ,u 
the  funs  of  a  house,  or  unpvhi.  U'  '  I'V*  w  their 
family  sepulchre.  These  ;ne  u>t;a'.ly  open  at  the 
sides,  as  in  the  two  specimens  annexed,  Nos.  190 
and  191,  which  are  of  forms  such  as  a  traveller  in 
trie  East  has  daily  occasion  to  notice.  Some- 
times, however,  these  interesting  monuments  are 
built  up  on  all  sides,  as  in  the  tomb  of  Rachel 
figured  above  (No  l^V,  so  that  the  walls  are 
required  to  be  taken  down,  and  a  breach  made  to 
j  certain  extent,  on  each  successive  interment. 
'  ['his  custom,1  says  Carrie,  'which  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  particularly  prevails  in  the  lonely 
parts  of  Lebanon,  may  serve  to  explain  some 
"i  liptme.  The  prophet  Samuel  was 
buried  in  his  own  house  at  Ramah,  and  Joali  was 
buried  in  his  house  in  the  wilderness.  These, 
it  is  evident,  were    not     their  dwelling-houses,  but 

mansions  for  the  dead,  <»i  family  vaults  which 
they  had  built  within  their  own  policies.1  Not 
unfrequently,  however,  those  who  had  large  esta- 
blishments, and  whose  fortunes  enabled  them  to 
command  the  assistance  of  human  ait  and  labour. 


purchased,  like  Abraham,  some  of  the  natural  ca 
verns  with  which  Palestine  al>ounded,  ami  con- 
verted them  by  some  suitable  alterations  into 
family  sepulchres  ;  while  others  with  vast  pains 
and  expense  made  excavations  in  the  solid  rock 
(Matt,  xxvii.  GO;.  These,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  either  horizontal  or  by  a  ilight  of  steps,  had 
their  roofs,  which  were  arched  with  the  native 
stone,  so  high  as  to  admit  persons  standing  upright, 
and  were  very  spacious,  sometimes  being  divided 
into  seveial  distinct  apartments  ;  in  which  case  the 
remoter  or  innermost  chambers  were  dug  a  little 
deeper  than  those  that  were  nearer  the  entrance,  the 
approach  into  their  darker  solitudes  being  made 
by  another  descending  stair.  Many  sepulchres  of 
this  description  are  still  found  in  Palestine ;  but 
the  descent  into  them  is  so  choked  up  with  me 
rubbish  of  ages,  that  they  are  nearly  inaccessible, 
and  have  been  explored  only  by  a  few  indefatigable 
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190.     [Domed  Sepulchre.", 


191.    [Domed  Sepulchre.J 
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192.    [interior  of  Tomb  of  the  Kings.] 

nunters  aftei  antiquities.  Along  the  sides  of  those 
\  ast  caverns  niches  wore  cut,  or  sometimes  shelves 
ranged  one  above  an  >ther,  on  which  were  depo- 
sited the  bodies  of  the  dead,  while  in  others  the 
ground-floor  of  the  tomb  was  raised  so  as  to  make 
(lifter en t  compartments,  the  lowest  place  in  tl? 
family  vaults  being  reserved  for  the  servants. 
These  interior  arrangements  may  be  the  better 
understood  by  the  help  of  the  annexed  engravings 
showing  the"  interiors  of  tombs  now  actually  exist- 
ing in  Palestine.  No.  192  is  the  interior  of  the 
celebrated  Tomb  of  the  Kings  (so  called),  near 
.Jerusalem.  In  it  are  some  further  specimens  of 
the  stone  sarcophagi  already  noticed.     No.  193 


iy:?.     [(Jround  Plans  of  Sepulchres.] 

contains  two  ground-plans  showing  the  general 
character  of  the  interior  airangemeuts  of  the  more 
extensive  crypts.  Some  of  those  found  near 
Tyre,  and  at  Alexandria,  are  of  the  round  form 
shown  in  fig.  1,  but  these  seem  exceptions;  for 
the  tombs  at  Jerusalem,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  ge- 
nerally in  Egypt  and  the  Last,  oiler  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  tig.  2. 


h 
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1S4.    [Interior  of  Sepulchre  at  Tyre  j 

Tlie    aiiove    out    fNn.     1  !>  1  !    is    a    ehunber    of 
one  of    tiie    sepulchres   situate  I    BHM    Tft%   with 


three  large  niches  in  which  the  bodies  were  dejx> 
sited. 

The  entrance  chamber  of  an  extensive  crypt, 
examined  by  Dr.  Wilde  (^Narrative,  ii.  344), 
situated  on  what,  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  site 
of  Aceldama  near  Jerusalem,  is  shown  in  No.  195. 
The  different  doors,  at  the  upper  end  and  on  eacli 
side,  lead  to  small  oblong  chambers  or  crypts, 
about  seven  feet  long,  containing  on  each  side  a 
stone  trough  or  sarcophagus,  in  every  one  of  which 
bones  still  remain.  The  knowledge  of  this  in- 
ternal arrangement  in  those  immense  subterra- 
nean receptacles  serves  to  illustiate  that  mag- 
nificent passage,  where  the  prophet  iti  a  strain 
of  the  most  sublime  poetry  represents  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  as  lying  in  sepulchral  glory, 


95.     [Interior  of  Sepulchre  near  Jerusalem.] 

and  as  raising  themselves  from  their  cells  or 
thrones  in  astonishment  at  trie  arrival  of  the 
haughty  tyrant  of  Assyria  (Isa.  xiv.  18).  The 
more  elevated  the  position  of  these  sepulchre? 
was  in  the  rock — perched,  as  it  were,  among  the 
high  and  seemingly  inaccessible  cliffs — of  course 
the  more  notice  and  admiration  they  attracted, 
and  the  greater  was  thought  to  be  the  honour  of 
having  achieved  so  difficult  an  undertaking;  and 
hence  we  discover  the  source  of  Shebna's  vanity, 
which  drew  upon  him  in  so  pointed  a  manner  tli« 
displeasure  and  rebuke  of  God  (Isa.  xxii.  16). 


106.    [Exterior  of  TVwnb  of  the  King*.] 

The  mouth  of  the  sepulchre  u.>  1  by  * 

huge  stone  (Matt,  xxvii.  GO;  John  xi.  38).     Bui 

til.'  i-nt ranee-porch,  to  which   the   removal  of.  this 
rude   door   gave  ad  mi  tram  tl  it 

tn  Could  -'and  in  it  and  \  ;ew  the 
interior:  and  hence  ire  read  that  the  women  who 
\  isited  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  •  -  otci  ing  in,  taw 
a   young  man  sitting,  clothed   in  a   loop   white 

g.mi     i  |         Mark  w  i.  ■*)    j    and   in  like  manner,    in 

.  uce  to  the  flight  of  steps,  thai  Petei  '  stoop* 

'iimn,  and    looking    in,  '    clothes 

.     .    a.  •  >,.     Soutc  of  ihe  n  u  e  ipleudJO 
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19"}.     [Ex*erior  of  Sepulchre:  Jerusalem.] 

cf  these  tombs,  however,  instead  of  the  block  of 
stone,  have  the  porches  surmounted  with  tasteful 
mason-work,  and  supported  by  well-finished  co- 
Icnriades  ;  and  as  they  stand  open  and  expos°d, 
do  now,  as  they  did  formerly,  afford  retreats  to 
numbers  of  vagrants  and  lawless  characters. 
The  rocky  valleys  around  Jerusalem  exhibit 
numberless  specimens  of  these  sepulchral  excava- 
tions. Representations  of  two  of  these  are  here 
given.  No.  196"  shows  the  exterior  of  the  so-called 
sepulchre  of  the  Kings,  the  interior  of  which  is 
represented  in  No.  192.  The  other  (No.  197)  is 
the  exterior  view  of  the  sepulchre,  the  interior 
arrangements  of  "  hich  are  shown  in*  No.  195. 
An  interesting  account  of  this  tomb  is  given  by 
Dr.  Wilde  (tit  sup. \  by  whom  it  was  first  exa- 
mined and  described,  after  it  had  been  recently 
discovered  by  the  Arabs. 

Monuments  of  this  elegant  description  were 
erected  to  many  of  the  prophets  and  other  holy 
men  who  figured  as  prominent  characters  in 
the  early  history  of  Israel,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  considered,  in  the  degenerate  age  of  our 
Lord,  an  act  of  great  piety  to  repair  and  orna- 
ment with  fresh  devices  the  sepulchres  of  those 
ancient  worthies  (Matt,  xxiii.  29).  The  art  and 
taste  of  the  times  would,  of  course,  expend  their 
chief  resources  in  what  was  deemed  the  patriotic 
service  of  adding  fresh  beauty  and  attraction  to 
edifices  which  contained  such  venerable  and  pre- 
cious dust.  But  humbler  tombs  received  also 
gome  measure  of  attention,  all  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem  being  at  certain  seasons  white- 
washed (Matt,  xxiii.  27).  The  origin  of  this 
prevailing  custom  is  to  be  traced  not  so  much  to 
a  desire  of  rendering  all  such  objects  of  interest 
in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
as  of  making  them  easily  discernible,  and  so  pre- 
venting the  risk  of  contracting  ceremonial  defile- 
ment through  accident  or  ignorance,  more  espe- 
cially at  the  annual  festivals,  when  multitudes 
unacquainted  with  the  localities  resorted  to  the 
capital.  To  paint  them  with  white  was  obviously 
Mie  best  preservative  against  the  apprehended 
danger ;  and  the  season  chosen  for  this  garniture 
of  the  sepulchre's  was  on  the  return  of  spring,  a 
little  before  the  Passover,  when,  the  winter  fains 
being  over,  a  long  unbroken  tract  of  dry  weather 
usually  ensued.     The  words  of  Christ  referred  to 

Here  spoken  but  a  lew  days  heiore  the  Passover, 
when  the  fresh  coating  of  white  paint  would  he 
conspicuous  cm  all  the  adjoining  hills  and  valley*; 
aid  when  we  consider  the  striking  contrast  that 
must  have  been  presented  between  the  graceful 
architecture  and  carefully  dressed  appearance  of 


these  tombs  without,  and  the  disgusting  relics  od 
mortality  that  were  mouldering  within,  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  the  emphatic  energy  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  our  Lord  rebuked  tiie  hypocrisy 
of  the  Pharisees. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  that,  during  the  first 
few  weeks  after  a  burial,  members  of  a  family, 
especially  the  females,  paid  frequent  visits  to  the 
tomb.  This  affecting  custom  still  continues  in 
the  East,  as  groups  of  women  may  be  seen  daily 
at  the  graves  of  their  deceased  relatives,  strewing 
them  with  Mowers,  or  pouring  over  them  the  tears 
of  fond  regret.  And  hence,  in  the  interesting 
narrative  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  when  Mary 
rose  abruptly  to  meet  Jesus,  whose  approach  had 
been  privately  announced  to  her,  it  was  natural 
for  her  assembled  friends,  who  were  ignorant  of 
her  motives,  to  suppose  '  she  was  going  to  the  grave 
to  weep  there'  (John  xi.  31). — R.  J. 


-    ^1— 
198.     [Women  at  Tombs.] 

BURNT-OFFERINGS  (ri^f'ofaA, from  H?^, 
to  ascend),  sacrifices  which  owed  their  Hebrew 
name  to  the  circumstance  fl  at  the  whole  of  the 
ollering  was  to  be  consumed  by  fire  upon  tint 
altar,  and  to  rise,  as  it  were,  in  smoke   toward* 

heaven  :  hence  also  the  term  7vD  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
10;  1  Sam.  vii.  9;  Ps.  li.  21  ;  comp.  Judg.  xx 
40);  Chald.  NTDJ  ;  Gr.  oAoKavTai/uLa.  entire 
burnt-offering,  alluding  to  the  fact  that,  with  tli« 
exception  of  the  skin,  nothing  of  the  sacrifice  came 
to  the  share  of  the  officiating  priest  or  priests  in 
the  way  of  emolument,  it  being  wholly  and 
entirely  consumed  by  fire. 

Such  burnt-offerings  are  among  the  most  an- 
cient, if  hot  the  earliest,  on  Scriptural  record. 
We  find  them  already  in  use  in  the  patriarchal 
times;  hence  the  opinion  of  some,  that  Abel's 
ollering  ((icn,  iv.  4)  was  a  burnt-offering  as  re- 
garded the  firstlings  of  his  Mock,  while  the  pieces 
of  fat  which  he  offered  was  a  thank -offering,  just 
in  the  manner  that  Moses  afterwards  ordained,  or 
rather  confirmed  from  ancient  custom  (Lev.  i. 
s<{.).  It  was  a  burnt-offering  that  Noah  offered 
to  the  Lord  after  the  Deluge  (Gen.  viii.  20). 

<  Originally  and  generally  all  offerings  from  the 
animal  kingdom  seem  to  have  passed  under  the 
name  of  o/oA,  since  a  portion  at  least  of  e"er$ 
sacrifice,  of  whatever  kind — nay,  that  very  por- 
tion which  constituted  the  ollering  to  God — waa 


BURNT-OFFERINGS. 
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consumed  by  fire  upon  the  altar.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  when  the  sacrifices  became  di- 
vided into  numerous  classes,  a  more  limited  sense 

was  given  to  the  term  !"6iy,  it  being  solely  ap- 
plied to  those  sacrifices  in  which  the  priests  did  not 
share,  and  which  were  intended  to  propitiate  the 
anger  of  Jehovah,  for  some  particular  transgres- 
sion. Only  oxen,  male  sheep  or  goats,  or  turtle- 
doves and  young  pigeons,  all  without  blemish, 
were  fit  for  burnt-offerings.  The  offerer,  in  person, 
was  obliged  to  carry  this  sacrifice  fhst  of  all  into 
the  fore-court,  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  tabernacle 
or  temple,  where  the  animal  was  examined  by  the 
officiating  priest  to  ascertain  that,  it  was  without 
blemish.  The  offerer  then  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  victim,  confessing  his  sins,  and  dedicated  it 
as  his  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  Almighty.  The 
animal  was  then  killed  (which  might  be  done  by 
the  offerer  himself)  towards  the  north  of  the  a^.tar 
(Lev.  i.  11),  in  allusion,  as  the  Talmud  alleges, 
to  the  coming  of  inclement  weather  (typical  of 
the  Divine  wrath")  from  the  northern  quarter  of 
the  heavens.  After  this  began  the  ceremony  of 
taking  up  the  blood  and  sprinkling  it  around 
the  altar,  that  is,  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  altar, 
not  immediately  upon  it,  lest  it  should  extin- 
guish the  fire  thereon  (Lev.  iii.  2;  Dent.  xii.  27; 
2  Chi  on.  xxix.  22). 

In  the  Talmud  (Tract  Zebachim,  sect.  i.  ch.  1.) 
various  laws  are  prescribed  concerning  this  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  the  burnt-offering :  among 
others,  that  it  should  be  performed  about  the 
middle  of  the  altar,  below  the  red  line,  and  only 
twice,  so  as  to  form  the  figure  of  the  Greek 
gamma;  also,  that  the  priest  must,  first  take  his 
stand  east  of  the  altar,  sprinkling  in  that  position 
first  to  the  east  and  then  to  the  west;  which 
done,  he  was  to  shift  his  position  to  the  west,  sprink- 
ling again  to  the  east  and  west,  and  lastly  only 
round  about  the  altar  as  prescribed  in  Lev.  i.  5. 
The  next  act  was  the  skinning  or  flaying  of  the 
animal,  and  the  cutting  of  it  into  pieces,  actions 
which  the  offerer  himself  was  allowed  to  perform 
(Lev.  i.  6j.  The  skin  alone  belonged  to  the 
officiating  priest  (Lev.  vii.  8).  The  dissection 
of  the  animal  began  with  the  bead,  legs.  &c.  and 
it  was  divided  into  twelve  pieces.  The  priest 
then  took  the  right  shoulder,  breast,  and  entrails, 
and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  offerer,  he 
put  his  own  hands  beneath  tho->e  of  the  former, 
and  thus  waved  the  sacrifice  up  and  down  several 
times  in  acknowledgment  of  the  all-powerful  pre- 
sence of  God  (Tract  Cholin,  i.  3).  The  officiating 
priest  then  retraced  his  stej*  to  the  altar,  placed 
the  wood  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
lighted  the  fire.  The  entrails  and  legs  being 
cleansed  with  water,  the  separated  pieces*  were 
placed  together  upon  the  altar  in  the  form  of  a 
slain  animal.  Poor  people  were  allowed  to  bring 
a  turtle-dove  or  a  young  pigeon  as  a  burnt- 
offering,  these  birds  being  vry  common  and 
cheap  in  Palestine  (Maimonides,  Monk  N*vo- 
chim,  iii.  46).  With  regard  to  these  latter, 
nothing  is  said  about  the  sex,  whether  they  were 
to  be  males  or  females.     The  mode  of  killing 

*  In  Lei .  i.  8  mention  is  made  only  of  the  head 

and  (\iv/at  but  these  comprised,  no  doubt,  a1 

•ther  pieces,  the  lacriAoe  being  an  H/'iy,  in  which 
oib'o^  u  a^  Left  to  the  pri< 


them  was  by  nipping  off  the  head  with  the  nails 
of  the  hand. 

Standing. public  burnt-offer  inga  were  those  used 
daily  morning  and  evening  (Num.  xxviii.  3; 
Exod.  xxix.  38),  and  on  the  three  great  festivals 
(Lev.  xxiii.  37;  Num.  xxviii.  1 1-27  ;  xxix.  2-22  ; 
Lev.  xvi.  3;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxv.  12-16). 

Private  and  occasional  bxtrnt-qfferings  wer« 
those  brought  by  women  rising  from  childbed 
(Lev.  xii.  6);  those  hnmght  by  persons  cured 
of  leprosy  (ib.  xiv.  19-22) :  those  brought  by 
persons  cleansed  from  i-sue  (ib.  xv.  11,  sq.) ;  and 
those  brought  by  the  Nazarites  when  rendered 
unclean  by  having  come  in  contact  with  a  dead 
body  (Num.  vi.  9),  or  after  the  days  of  their  sepa- 
ration were  fulfilled  (ib.  vi.  14). 

Nor  were  the  burnt-offerings  confined  to  these 
cases  alone;  we  find  them  in  use  almost  on  all 
important  occasions,  events,  and  solemnities, 
whether  private  or  public,  and  often  in  very 
large  numbers  (comp.  Judg.  xx.  26;  1  Sam.  vii. 
9;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  2;  1  Kings  iii.  4;  1  Chron. 
xxix.  21  ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  21  :  Ezra  vi.  17:  viii. 
35).  Heal  hens  also  were  allowed  to  oiler  burnt- 
ofi'erings  in  the  temple,  and  Augustus  gave  orders 
to  sacrifice  for  him  every  day  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  a  bumt-offering,  consisting  of  two 
lambs  and  one  ox  (Philo,  O/rp.  ii.  p.  592;  Joseph. 
De  Bell  .hid.  ii.  17.  2).— E.  M. 

BUSHEL  is  used  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  to  express 
the  Gieek  /j.68ios,  Latin  modius,  a  measure  of 
about  a  peck. 

BUTTER.     [Mil*.] 

BUTZ      [Byssus.] 

BUZ,  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcah,  and  brother 
of  Huz  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  Elihu,  one  of  Job's 
friends,  who  is  distinguished  as  an  Aramaean  or 
Syrian  (Job  xxxii.  2),  was  doubtless  descended 
from  this  Buz.  Judgments  are  denounced  upon 
the  tribe  of  Buz  by  Jeremiah  (xxv.  23;  ;  and 
from  the  context  this  tribe  appears  to  have  been 
located  in  Arabia  Deserta;  which  may  render  it 
uncertain  whether  the  descendants  of  Nahor 's  son 
are  intended,  although  a  migration  south  of  the 
Euphrates  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  and  had 
perhaps  already  occurred  in  the  time  of  Elihu. 

BYSSUS.  The  Greek  word  fivaaos  occurs  in 
Luke  xvi.  19,  where  the  rich  man  is  described  as 
being  clothed  In  purple  undjiue  linen  ,•  and  also  in 
Rev.  xviii.  12.  16,  and  xix.  R,  14.  among  the 
merchandise,  the  loss  of  which  would  be  mourned 
for  by  the  merchants  trading  with  the  mystical 
Babylon.  But  it  is  by  many  authors  still  consi- 
dered uncertain  whether  tins  hvssus  was  o\' Jlax  or 
cotton.  Reference  has  been  made  to  this  article  both 
from  bad  and  butz,  ami  might  be  also  from  s/>cy/i. 
For, as  Rosenmiiller says, 'The Hebrew  word  sAesAj 
which  occurs  thirty  times  in  the  two  first  books  ot 
the  Pent&leuch  (  V.  Suksii,  and  Celsius,  ii.  p.  359  . 
is  in  these  pi  ices,  aS  well  as  iu  ProV.  xxxi.  22.  bv 
the  Greek  Alexandrian  translators,  interpreted 
bi/Ksus.  which  di  n<  I  ian  cotton,  and  also  tliv 

cotton  (doth  made  from  it.      In   the  Liter  writings 

of  the  Old  Testament,  as  for  example,  in  (no 
Chronicles,  the  book  of  Esther,  and  Erekiel,  btu 
is  commonly  \)<n'(\  in  itead  ol 

for   cotton  cloth/     This  however  seems  to 
he  infei  than  pro  I  it  is  jusi  as 

hick  that   improv<**l   cirilitation    i  ave  in- 

n,  w  liich  w&s 
unknown  at  the  times  when  sfi  pokeo  *J 
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and  employed  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  know 
that  in  Europe  woollen,  hempen,  linen,  and  cotton 
clothes  have,  at  one  peiiod  of  society,  been  more 
extensively  worn  than  at  another. 

"73  had  ocurs  in  numerous  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  Exod.  xxviii.  42,  and  xxix.  29;  Lev. 
v.  3  :  xvi.  4,  23,  32  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  IS  ;  xxxii.  IS  ; 
2  Sim.  vi.  14  ;  1  Chron.  xv.  27  ;  E/ek.  ix.  2, 
3.  11;  x.  2,  6,  7;  Dan.  x.  5;  xii.  7.  In  all 
tl  ese  places  the  won!  linen  is  used  in  the  Author- 
ized Version,  and  Rosenmiiller  (Botany  of  the 
Bible,  p.  175)  says,  '  The  official  garments  of 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  of  Egyptian  priests,  were 
made  of  linen,  in  Hebrew  bad."1  Celsius,  however 
(ii.  p.  500),  states  Ids  opinion  thus  :  '  "Non  fuit 
igitur  T3  vulgare  linum,  ut  arbitrati  sunt  viri 
(jnidam  doctissimi ;  sed  linum  ^Lgypti  optimum 
>*t  subtilissimum  ;*  and  l.<?  quotes  (p.  510)  Aben 
E/ra  for  its  being  the  same  thing  as  butz  :  '  Butz 
idem  est  quod  bad,  nempe  species  lini  in  yEgy])to.' 

^13  htife  or  buz  occurs  in  1  Chron.  iv.  21  ; 
xv.  27:  2  Chron.  ii.  14;  iii.  11;  v.  12;  Esther 
i.  6  :  viiii.  15;  Ezek.  xxvii.  16  ;  and  in  these  pas- 
sags  in  the  Authorized  Version  it  is  rendered 
fine  linen  and  white  linen.  According  to 
Celsius,  '  Butz  idem  e  »t  quod  Graeci  &v(r<rov  et 
Luini  byssum  adpellant ;'  while  Rosenmiiller, 
as  above  stated,  considers  buz  and  byssus  to  in- 
dicate cotton  and  the  (doth  made  from  it ;  as  does 
Burster  in  his  book  De  Bysso  Antiquomm. 

The  mere  similarity  of  name  would  not  prove 
the  correctness  of  either  opinion,  for  they  are  not 

more    like    than    are     „JaS     kootn,    and ,  ^.Ui 

katan,  adduced  by  Rosenmiiller  (Bihl.  Bot.  p. 
176),  as  the  Arabic  names  of  cotton,  while  in  fact 
tbey  indicate,  the  lirst  cotton,  and  the  second.  Hax. 
So  at  p:  179,  the  same  author  states  that  '  in  the 
Sanscrit,  karpasum  denotes  a  linen  cloth."  Now 
nothing  is  mure  certain  than  that  the  Sanscrit 
word  indicates  cotton,  and  cotton  only,  which 
was  no  doubt  known  to  the  Hebrews  during  a 
jiart  at  least  of  the-  time  when  the  Scriptures 
were  written.  Mr.  Harmer  has  justly  observed 
tiiat  '  there  were  various  sorts  of  linen  cloth  in 
the  days  of  antiquity  ;  .for  little  copious  as  the 
Hebrew  language  is.  there  are  no  fewer  than  four 
different  words,  at  least,  which  have  been  rendered 
"  linen,"  or  "  fine  linen."  by  our  translators.' 
I'liese  words  are,  bad.  butz.  pi.s/wt,  and  shesh. 
To  which  mil)  be  added  carpus  orka?pns,  and  as 
Dr.  Harris  suggests,  sad  in  and  tecthun.  But  as  it 
will  be  more  satisfactory,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
uncertainties,  to-  proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  things  to  the 
names  by  which  they  were  in  early  tunes  indi- 
cated, so  it  will  be  desirable  in  this  work  to  treat 
of  th»  different  substances  employed  for  clothing, 
wo  :■■:  the  heads  of  Cotton,  1'Yax,  and  Hkmi\ 
hb  well  as  under  Sn.x.  and  Wool. — J.  F.  R. 


c. 


C  \  B.  a  measure  mentioned  in  2  Kings  vi.  25 
The  Rabbins   make  it  the  sixth  part  of  a   seali  or 
fiitt/m.  and  the  eighteenth  part  of  an  ephah.      In 
tint    case  ,i  cah  contained  -i\  pints  of  our  wine 
iwensnje,  or  2j|  pints  of  our  com  measure. 

CABBALAH,      j  Kabbalah  } 


C.KSAREA. 

CABUL  (3*0,3  ;  Sept.  "Opiov).  A  distric 
given  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  by  Salomon,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  important  services  which 
lie  had  rendered  towards  tiie  building  of  tl* 
Temple  (1  Kings  ix.  L'S).  Hiram  was  by  no 
means  pleased  with  the  gift,  and  the  district  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Cab  d  (unpleasiiiff)  from  this 
circumstance.  The  situation  of  Cabul  has  been 
disputed  ;  but  we  are  content  to  accept  the  In- 
formation of  Joseph  us  (Antiq.  viii.  5.  3),  who 
seems  to  place  it  in  the  north-west  part  of  Galilee, 
adjacent  to  Tyie.  In  Galilee  it  is  also  placed 
by  the  Septuagint.  There  was  a  (own  named 
Cabul  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  27), 
and  as  it  was  in  Galilee,  it  is  possible  that  it 
was  one  of  the  twenty  towns  consigned  to  Hiram, 
who,  to  mark  his  dissatisfaction,  applied  the 
significant,  name  of  this  one  town  to  the  whole 
district.  The  cause  of  Hiram's  dislike  to  what 
Solomon  doubtless  considered  a  liberal  gift,  is 
very  uncertain.  It  has  been  conjectured  (Pic- 
torial Bible,  note  on  1  Kings  ix.  13)  that  '  pro- 
bably, as  the  Phoenicians  were  a  maritime  and 
commercial  people,  Hiram  wished  rather  for  apart 
qf  the  coast,  which  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
Solomon,  and  was  not  therefoie  prepared  to  ap- 
prove of  a  district  which  might  hive  been  of  con- 
siderable value  in  the  eyes  of  an  agricultural 
people  like  the  Hebrews.  Perhaps  the  towns 
were  in  part  payment  of  what  Solomon  owed 
Hiram  for  his  various  services  and  contributions." 

C^SAR,  a  name  assumed  by,  or  conferred 
Upon,  all  the  Roman  emperors  after  Julius  C:esar.  . 
In  this  way  it  became  a  sort  of  title  like  Pharaoh, 
and,  as  such,  is  usually  applied  to  the  emperois 
in  the  New  Testament,  without  their  distinctive 
propei'  names  (Augustus).  The  Caesars  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  are  Augustus  (Luke  ii.  1); 
Tiberius  (Luke  iii  .  1  ;  xx.  22);  Claudius  (Acts 
xi.  28)  ;  Nenf  (Acts  xxv.  8)  ;  Caligula,  who  suc- 
ceeded Tiberius,  is  not.  mentioned. 

C^ESAREA.  There  were  two  important  towns 
in  Palestine  thus  named  in  compliment  to  Roman 
emperors. 

1.  Cjf.sakka  Pauestina,  or  Caesarea  of  Pales- 
tine, so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Ca1- 
sarea,  or  simply  Caesarea,  without  addition,  from  its 
eminence  as  the  Roman  metropolis  of  Palestine, 
and  the  residence  of  the  procurator.  It  was  built  by 
Herod  the  Creat,  with  much  of  beauty  and  con- 
venience, twenty-two  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  on  a  spot  where  had  formerly  stood  ato.ver 
called  Sfratotfs  Tower. 

The  whale  coast  of  Palestine  may  be  said  to  be 
extremely  inhospitable,  exposed  as  it  is  to  the  fury 
of  the  western  siorms,  with  no  natural  port  afford 
ing  adequate  shelter  to  the  vessels  resorting  to  it. 
To  remedy  this  defeci,  Herod,  who,  though  an 
arbitrary  tyrant,  did  much  lor  the  improvement, 
of  Judaea,  set  about  erecting,  at  immense  cost 
and  labour,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of 
antiquity.  lie  threw  out  a  semicircular  mole. 
which  protected  theport  ofCaesarea  on  the  south  and 
west,  leaving  only  a  sufficient  opening  for  vessels  to 
enter  from  the  north  ;  so  that,  within  the  enclosed 
space,  a  fleet  might  ride  at  all  weathers  in  perfect 
security.  The  mole  was  constructed  of  immense 
blocks  of  stone  brought  from  a  gre.it  distance,  ano 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  20  fathoms  in  the  sea.  Th< 
v^e«t  idea  of  the  work   may   pediaje    Ik?   realized, 
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by  c6mpui'iii£  it  as  to  design  and  execution  with 
the* Break w at er  at  Plymouth.  Besides  this,  Herod 
added  man)  splendid  buildings  to  the  city  : 
among  which  was  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Caesar, 
a  theatre,  and  ah  amphitheatre;  and  when  the 
whole  was  finished,  which  was  within  twelve  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking,  he 
fixed  his  residence  there,  and  thus  elevated  the 
city  to  the  rank  of  the  civil  and  military  capital 
of  Judaea,  which  rank  it  continued  to  enjoy  as 
long  as  the  country  remained  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire  (Joseph'.  Aniiq.  xv.  9.  &c.  See 
Dr.  Manst'ord,  Script.  Gazetteer).  Vespasian 
raised  Caesarea  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony, 
granting  it  tirst,  exemption  from  the  capitation 
lax,  and  afterwards,  from  the  ground  taxes  (the 
real  jiis  ItaUcum,  see  Colon*).  The  place  was, 
however,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Gentiles,  though 
some  thousands  of  Jews  lived  in  it  (Joseph.  De 
Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  I:  iii.  11;  Antlq.  xx.  8.7; 
Vila,  11> 


Caesarea  is  the  scene 'of  several  interesting  cir- 
cumstances described  in  the  New  Testament, 
such  as  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  the  first-fruits 
of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x  ;  the  residence  of  Philip 
the  Evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  8)  ;  ;he  journey  thither 
of  St.  Paul  ;  his  pleading  there  hefore  Felix  :  his 
imprisonment  for  two  years  :  and  his  final  plead- 
ing before  Festus  and  King  Agrippa  ( Acts  xxiv. ). 
It  was  here  also,  in  ihe  amphitheatre  built  by  his 
father,  that  Heiod  Agrippa  was  smitten  of  God, 
and  died  (Acts  xii.  21-23). 

It  seems  there  was  a  standing  dispute  between 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  inhabitants  of  Caesarea, 
to  which  of  them  the  city  really  belonged.  The  for- 
mer claimed  it  as  having  been  built  by  a  ^e\\, 
meaning  King  Herod  ;  the  latter  admitted  this, 
but  contended  that  he  built  it  for  them  ai  d 
not  for  Jews,  seeing  that  he  had  filled  it.  win. 
statues  and  temples  of  their  gods,  which  the  laite. 
abominated  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  13.  7).  This 
quarrel  sometimes  came  to  blows,  and  eventually, 


199.     [Caesarea.] 


die  ma!ter  was  referred  to  the  emperor  Nero, 
woose  decision  in  favour  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  latter  thereupon,  gave  deepofl'ence 
to  the  .lews  generally,  and  afforded  occasion  for 
the  first  outbreaks,  which  led  to  the  war  with  the 
Romans  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  11).  One 
of  the  firsl  acta  of  that,  war  was  the  massacre  of 
all  the  Jewish  inhabitants  bv  the  Gentiles,  to  the 
number  of  20  000  |  Joseph,  u.  s.  ii.  IS.  1.). 

In  later  times,  Caesarea  is  chiefly  noted  as  ;he 
birth-place  and  episcopate  of  Eusebius,  the  cele- 
brated Church  historian,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century. 

Caesarea    is    almost     thirty-five    miles   north    of 

Jo]  pa  or  Jaffa,  and  fifty-five  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

It  ^tdl  retains  the  ancient  nunc  in  the  form 
of  Kaiseraih  ;  but  has  long  been  desolate.  The 
most  Conspicuous  ruin  is   th.it  of  an  old  castle,  at 


the  extremity  of  the  ancient  mole  (see  the  en 
graving).  A  great  extent  of  ground  is  covered 
by  the  remains  of  the  city.  A  low  wall  of 
grey-stone  encompasses  these  ruins,  and  without 
this  is  a  moat  now  dry.  Between  the  accumu- 
lation of  rubbish  and  the  growth  of  long  ;,ria><;.  t 
is  difficult    to  define  the  form   and   nature  of  tor 

various  ruins  thus  enclosed.  Nevertheless,  toe 
remains  of"  two  aqueducts,  running  north  and 
south,  are  still  visible.  The  one  nexl  the  sea  is 
carried  on  high  arches;  the  lower  one,  to  the  east- 
ward, carries  its  waters  along  a  low  wall,  in  an 
arched  channel,  five  or  six  feet  wide.  1  ■  tei 
is  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality  :  and  tin 
small  vessels  of  the  country  often  pot  in  In 
take  in  their  supplies.  Cs  i  .  apparei 
never  frequented  for  any  other  purpose;  even  the 
high-road  leaves  it  wide;  and  it  has  been  visited 
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by  very  few  of  the  numerous  travellers  in  Palestine. 
The  present  tenan's  of  the  ruins  are  snakes,  scor- 
pions,  lizards,   wild  boars,   and  jackals  (George 
Robinson,  Travels,  ii.  pp.  189, 191  ;  see  also  D'Ar- 
vieux,  Clarke,  Buckingham,  Joliffe,  and  Monro). 
2.   C.ESARiv*   Piiii.ippi.     Towards  the  springs 
of  the  Jordan,  and  near  the  foot  of Isbel  Shrik,  or 
the  Princes  Mount,   a   loftv  branch  of  Lebanon, 
forming  in  that  direction  the  boundary  between 
Palestine  and   Syria   Proper,   stands  a  city   ori- 
ginally   called    Banias,    which     has   erroneously 
been  considered    by  many   to   be   the  Laish  cap- 
tured by  the    Danites,  and   by  them  called  Dan 
(Judg.    xviii.  7-29).      But  it  appears,  from    the 
testimony    of   both    Eusebius    and    Jerome,  that 
they   were  then   separate   and    distinct   cities,   si- 
tuated at  the   distance    of  four  miles  from  each 
other.     This  city,  which  was  in  later  times  much 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  Philip    the   tetrarch, 
who  called  it  Cavsarea  in  honour  of  Tiberius  the 
emperor,    adding    the   cognomen    of  Philippi    to 
distinguish  it  from  Caesarea  of  Palestine,  lay  about 
120  miles  north  from  Jerusalem,  and  a  day  and 
a  half's  journey  from   Damascus  (Matt.  xvi.  13; 
Mark    viii.  27).     Herod   Agrippa  also  bestowed 
upon   it  a  considerable  share  of  attention,  still 
further  extending  and   embellishing  it.      In  com- 
pliment   to    the     emperor    Neio,    its    name    was 
afterwards    changed    to    Neronias  ;     and   Titus, 
after  the  overthrow  oi'  Jerusalem,  exhibited  some 
public  games  here,  in  which  the  Jewish  prisoners 
were  compelled  to  light  like  gladiators,  and  num- 
bers  perished  in  the  inhuman   contests.     Under 
the  Christians  it  was  erected   into   a   bishopric  of 
Phoenicia.     'During    the    Crusades,'    says    Dr. 
Robinson,  '  it  was  the  scene  of  various   changes 
and  conflicts.     It  first  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Christians  in  1129,  along  with  the  fortress  on 
the  adjacent   mountain,    being  delivered  ovei  to 
them  by  its  Israelite  governor,  after  their  unsuc- 
cessful attempt   upon  Damascus  in  behalf  of  that 
sect.     It  has  now  resumed  its  original   name  of 
Banias,  which  is  the  Arabic  pronunciation  of  the 
Paneas  of  the  Greeks  ami  Romans    The  city  and 
castle  were  given  as  a  fief  to  the  Knight  Rayner 
Bros.     In  113*2,   dining  the  absence  of    Rayner, 
Banias   was  taken,  after  a  short,  assault,  by  the 
Sultan  Ismail  of  Damascus       It   was  recaptured 
by  the  Franks,   aided    by  the   Damascenes  thenr- 
selves.  In  11 39,  the  temporal  control  was  restored  to 
Rayner  Brus ;  and  the  city  mane  a  Latin  bishop- 
ric,  under  the    jurisdiction   of  the   archbishop   of 
Tyre   (  I  {(-searches   in  Palestine,  vol.  iii.  p.    3f)0). 
Banias  has  now  dwindled   into  a  paltry  and  in- 
significant   village,    whose    mean    and    destitute 
condition   contrasts   strikingly  with  the  rich  and 
luxuriant  character  of  the  sin  rounding  country. 
It  is  said  that  many  remains  of  ancient  architec- 
ture are  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  bearing  tes- 
timony  to  the  former  grandeur  of  the   place,  al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  site  of  the  splen- 
did temple  (reeled    here   in  honour  of  Augustus. 
Hie  ruins  of  the   castle  of  Banias,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  work  of  the  Saracens,  crown   the 
summit  of  the  adjoining  mountain,  and  display  a 
wall   19  feel    in   thickness,  by  which  the   fortress 
«va*    defended.       The    ruins    of    another    fortified 
castle  are  visible  on    the  south  of  the  village,  and 
a   substantial   bridge  which  conducts  to  it.   in- 
scribed with  an    Arabic  legend,  its   date   being  of 
tne  age  of  the  Crusades. — R.  J. 


CAIN.  The  derivation  of  this  word  is  dis- 
puted. Most  writers  trace  it  to  J>p,  an  acquisition 
or  possession^  but  some  derive  <t  from  a  verb  sig- 
nifying to  lament,  and  others  from  a  verb  of  similar 
sound,  signifying  to  envy.  Both  Eusebic.s  and 
Chrysostom  seem  to  support  the  last  interpretation  ; 
but  the  best  Hebrew  authorities  are  on  the  side  of 
that  first  named. 

Abounding  as  the  Scriptures  do  with  proofs  of 
human  guilt,  and  rilled  yet  more  as  are  t\it;  secu- 
lar annals  of  the  world  with  instances  of  crime, 
none  impress  the  mind  with  a  stronger  feeling  of 
horror  than  that  of  Cain.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  passion  of  envy  or  jealousy  wrought  in 
the  heart  of  the  offender ;  but  some  degree  of  mys- 
tery attends  the  immediate  origin  of  his  crime.  Abel, 
it  appears,  brought  two  offerings,  the  one  an  obla- 
tion, the  other  a  sacrifice.  Cain  brought  but  tht 
former — a  mere  acknowledgment,  it  is  supposed, 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God  ;  neglecting  to  oiler  the 
sacrifice  which  would  have  been  a  confession  of 
fallen  nature,  and,  typically,  an  atonement  for 
sin.  It  was  not,  therefore,  the  mere  difference  of 
feeling  witli  which  the  two  offerings  were  brought 
which  constituted  the  virtue  of  the  one,  or  the  guilt 
of  the  other  brother.  God's  righteous  indignation 
against  sin  had  been  plainly  revealed,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  means  of  safety,  of  recon- 
ciliation and  atonement,  were  as  plainly  made 
known  to  Adam  and  his  offspring.  The  refusal, 
therefore,  of  t lie  sacrifice  was  a  virtual  denial  of 
God's  right  to  condemn  the  sinner,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  proud  rejection  of  the  proffered 
means  of  grace. 

The  punishment  which  attended  the  crime  was 
such  as  could  only  be  inflicted  by  an  Almighty 
avenger.  It  admitted  of  no  escape,  scarcely  oi'  any 
conceivable  alleviation.  Cursed  from  the  earth 
himself,  the  earth  was  doomed  to  a  double  barren- 
ness wherever  the  offender  should  set  his  foot.  Not 
like  his  father,  sentenced  merely  to  gather  his  food 
from  the  unwilling  ground,  bearing  herbs,  though 
thorns  sprung  up  along  with  them,  for  hirn  it  was 
not  to  yield 'its  strength ;  it  was  to  l>e  as  without 
life  beneath  him.  Physical  want  and  hardship, 
therefore,  were  among  the  first  of  the  miseries 
heaped  upon  his  head.  Next  came  those  of  mind 
and  conscience  :  'The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood 
crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground,'  was  the  announce- 
ment of  his  discovered  guilt.  He  could  now  hear 
that  same  voice  himself;  nor  did  any  retreat 
remain  to  him  from  the  terrors  of  his  own  soul 
or  those  of  Divine  vengeance:  '  From  thy  faca 
shall  I  be  hid,1  was  his  agonizing  cry.  even  wher 
trembling  at  the  voice  of  his  judge;  no  hope,  as 
he  knew  and  thus  confessed,  continuing  to  exist 
for  him  who  was  utterly  cut  off  from  communion 
witli  God.  By  the  statement  that  'Cain  went 
out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,'  probability  it 
given  to  the  conjecture  which  represents  him  as 
abiding,  till  thus  exiled,  in  some  favoured  spot 
where  the  Almighty  still,  by  visible  signs,  mani- 
fested himself  to  his  fallen  creatures.  The  ex- 
pression of  dread  lest,  as  he  wandered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  he  might  be  recognised  and 
slain,  has  an  awful  sound  when  falling  from  the 
mouth  of  a  murderer.  But  he  was  to  be  protected 
against  the  wrath  of  his  fellow-men  ;  and  of  this 
God  gave  him  assurance,  not,  -ays  Shuckford,  by 
setting  a  mark  upon  him,  which  is  a  false  transla- 
tion, but  by  appointing  a  sign  or  token  which  list 
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rum*  if  might  understand  as  a  proof  that  he 
should  not  per  sh  by  the  hand  of  another,  as  Abel 
had  lavished  \  y  his. 

What  was  the  Divine  purpose  in  affording  him 
this  protection  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  That 
it.  was  not  with  the  intention  of  prolonging  his 
misery  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact,  that  it 
was  granted  in  answer  to  his  own  piteous  cry  for 
mercy.  Some  writers  have  spoken  of  the  possi- 
bility of  his  becoming  a  true  penitent,  and  of  his 
having  at  length,  after  many  long  years  of  suf- 
fering, obtained  the  Divine  forgiveness.  It  must 
I >e  confessed  that  this  affords  the  easiest  solution 
of  some  difficulties  in  the  circumstance  alluded 
to;  nor  ought  we,  in  any  way,  peremptorily  to 
conclude  that  such  repentance  was  impossible, 
when  both  our  blessed  Lord  and  St.  Stephen,  and 
•i  whole  host  of  martyrs,  did  not  refuse  to  pray  for 
Hieir  murderers,  assuredly  intimating  thereby  that 
no  irrevocable  sentence  had,  as  yet,  been  passed 
upon  them. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  observation,  that  especial 
mention  is  made  of  the  fact,  that  Cain  having 
travelled  into  the  land  of  Nod  there  built  a  city; 
and  further,  that  his  descendants  were  chiefly 
celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  arts  of  social  life. 
In  both  accounts  may  probably  be  discovered  the 
powerful  struggles  with  which  Cain  strove  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  which  attended  his  position 
as  one  to  whom  the  tillage  of  the  ground  was 
virtually  prohibited. — H.  S. 

CAINAN  OJ*fc*  possessor  ;  Sept.  Kaivav). 
1.  Son  of  Enos,  and  father  of  Mahaleel  (Gen.  v. 
9  ;  1  Chron.  i.  2).  2.  Son  of  Arphaxad,  the  son 
of  Sliem,  and  father  of  Salah.  His  name  is 
wanting  in  the  present  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ;  but  is  found  in  the  Septuagint 
version  of  Gen.  x.  21 ;  xi.  12,  and  in  Luke 
iii.  36.  As  the  addition  of  his  generation  of 
130  years  in  the  series  of  names  is  of  great 
chronological  importance,  and  is  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  render  the  Septuagint  com- 
putation of  time  longer  than  the  Hebrew,  this 
matter  has  engaged  much  attention,  and  has  led 
'  to  great  discussion  among  chmnologers.  Some 
have  suggested  that  the  Jcs  purposely  excluded 
the  second  Cainan  from  their  copies,  with  the 
design  of  rendering  the  Septuagint  and  Luke  sus- 
pected ;  others,  that  Moses  omitted  Daman, 
being  desirous  of  reckoning  ten  generations  only 
from  Adam  to  Noah,  and  from  Noah  to  Abra- 
ham, Some  8tipjK)se  that  Arphaxad  was  father 
of  Cainan  and  Salah,  of  Salah  naturally,  and  of 
Cainan  legally  ;  while  others  allege  that  Cainan 
and  Salah  were  the  same  person,  under  two 
names.  It  is  believed  by  many,  however,  that 
the  name  of  this  second  Cainan  was  not  originally 
in  the  text  of  Luke,  but  is  an  addition  of  inad- 
vertent transcribers,  who,  remarking  it  in  some 
copies  of  the  Septuagint,  added  it  (Kuinoel,  ad 

Luc.  iii.  3(5).  Upon  the  whole,  the  balance  of 
Critical  Opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  rejection  of 
this  second  Cainan.  Efen  Hales,  though,  as  an 
ii'lv.-cate  of  the  longer  chronology,  predisposed  to 
its  retention,  decides  thai    we  are  fully  warranted 

to  conclude  thai  the  second  Cainan  u,i>  not,ori- 
finally,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  ami  tie-  Septua- 
gint  versions  derived  from  it.     And  since  water 

Cannot  rise  to  a  level  higher  than  t ei.it  of  tlif 
tp'uig   from    which    ii   issues,   so  neither    can  the 


authority  of  the  New  Testament  for  its  retention, 
rise  higher  than  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  from 
which  it  is  professedly  copied,  for  its  exclusion 
(Chronology,  i.  p.  291).  Some  of  the  grounds  for 
this  conclusion  are — 1.  That  the  Hebrew  and 
Samaritan,  with  all  the  ancient  versions  and  tar- 
gums,  concur  in  the  omission;  2.  That  the  Sep- 
tuagint is  not  consistent  with  itself;  for  in  the 
repetition  of  genealogies  in  1  Chron.  i.  24,  it 
omits  Cainan  and  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  text; 
3.  That  the  second  Cainan  is  silently  rejected  by 
Josephus,  by  Philo,  by  John  of  Antioch,  and  by 
Eusebius  ;  and  that,  while  Origen  retained  the 
name  itself,  he,  in  his  copy  of  the  Septuagint, 
marked  it  with  an  obelisk  as  an  unauthorized 
reading. 

CAIAPHAS  (KaiYtyas),  called  by  Josephus 
(Antiq.  xviii.  §  2)  Joseph  Caiaphas,was  high-priest 
of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar  (Luke 
iii.  2).  We  learn  from  Josephus  that  he  suc- 
ceeded Simon  the  son  of  Camith  (about  a.d.  27  or 
28),  and  held  the  office  nine  years,  when  he  was 
deposed.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Annas, 
or  Ananus,  who  had  formerly  been  high-priest, 
and  who  still  possessed  great  influence  and  con- 
trol in  sacerdotal  matters,  several  of  his  family 
successively  holding  the  high-priesthood.  The 
names  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  are  coupled  by 
Luke — 'Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  high- 
priests  ;'  and  this  has  given  occasion  to  no  small 
amount  of  discussion.  Some  maintain  that  An- 
nas and  Caiaphas  then  discharged  the  functions 
of  the  high- priesthood  by  turns;  but  this  is  not 
reconcilable  with  the  statement  of  Josephus. 
Others  think  that  Caiaphas  is  called  high-priest, 
because  he  then  actually  exercised  the  functions 
of  the  office,  and  that  Annas  is  so  called  because  he 
had  formerly  tilled  the  situation.  But  it  does  not 
thus  appear,  why  of  those  who  had  before  Caia- 
phas held  the  high-priesthood,  Annas  in  particu- 
lar should  be  named,  and  not  Isbmael,  Kliazer, 
or  Simon,  who  had  all  served  the  office  more 
recently  than  Annas.  Hence,  Kuinoel  and  others 
consider  it  as  the  more  probable  opinion,  that 
Caiaphas  was  the  high-priest,  but  that  Annas 
was  his  vicar  or  deputy,  called  in  the  Hebrew, 
|3D  sagan.  Nor  can  that  office  be  thought  un- 
worthy of  a  man  who  had  tilled  the  pontifical 
office,  since  the  dignity  of  sagan  vas  also  great. 
Thus,  for  instance,  on  urgent  occasions  he 
might  even  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Lightfoot, 
Hot.  lltb.  ad  Luc.  iii.  2).  Noi  ought  it  to  seem 
strange  or  unusual  that  the  vicar  oi"  a  high- 
priest  should  be  called  by  that  name.  For  if,  as 
it  appears,  those  who  had  once  held  the  office  were 
ever  alter,  by  courtesy,  called  high-priests,  with 
greater  justice  might  Annas,  who  was  both  a  |xm- 
tilical  person  and  high-priest's  vicar,  be  -a>  called. 
In  fact,  the  very  appellation  of  high-priest  is  given 
til   a  lagan  I  y  Josephus      Audi].  \\  ii.  6,    I).      Sit 

the  commcntatprs  on  Luke  iii.  2;  particularly 
Hi  nmond,  Lightfoot,  Kuinoel,  and  Bloom  field 
Caiaphas  is  tlie  high-priest  who  rent  his  clothes, 
and  declared  Jesui  t.>  Lie  worthy  of  death.  When 
Judas  bad  betrayed  him,  our  Lord  \\.is  first  taken 
to  Anna-,  who  stnt  him  to  Caiaphas  (John  xviiL 
13  .  who  perhaps  abod*  in  anuthei  part  of  dn 
same  palace.  What  became  of  Caiaphas  after  ■ 
b  -  deposition  in  k.o.  38,  is  not  lui>wn< 
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CAI  AH  (ri/3;  -Sept.  XeA*x)<  01'  «■&«* 
Cai.ach,  a  vi'v  of  Assyria,  built  by  Ashur  or 
Nimrod  (the  phrase  in  Gen.  x.  11,  12",  being 
ambiguous).  It  was  at  some  distance  from 
Nineveh,  trie  City  of  Resen  lying  between  them. 
Most  writers'  concur  in  placing  it  on  the  Great 
Zah  (the  ancient  Lycus)  not  I'ar  from  its  junction 
with  the  Tigris,  and  Resen  is  placed  higher  up 
on  the  same  river,  so  as  to  he  between  it  a raftt 
Nineveh.  Theie  appears  to  be  a  trace  of  this 
name  in  Calachene,  which  Straho  describes  as  a 
province  of  Assyria,  lying  between  the  source  of 
the  Lycus  and  the  Tigris  Many  suppose  that 
this  Galari  is  the  same  as  the  Chalach  (Auth. 
Vers.  Halah)  in  1  Kin^s  xviii  6;  xvii.  11, 
whither  Salmanassar  transplanted  a  colony  of 
Israelites;  hut  there  are  good  reasons  assigned 
under  another  head  (Halah)  for  disputing  this 
conjecture. 

CALEB  (373,  dog ;  Sept.  Xa\ej3),  son  of 
Jephunneh,  of  the  tribe  uf  Judah.  He  was  sent  with 
Joshua  and  others  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  joining  with  Joshua  in 
opposing  the  discouraging  accounts  brought  back 
by  the  other  spies,  they  were  both  specially  ex- 
empted from  the  deciee  of  death  which  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  generation  to  -\  hich  they  belonged 
(Num.  xiii.  6;  xiv.  6,  24,  3$).  When  the  land 
of  Canaan  had  been  invaded  and  partly  con- 
quered, Caleb  was  privileged  to  ch  ose  Kirjath- 
arba,  or  Hebron,  and  its  neighbourhood,  or  his  pos- 
session (Josh.  xiv.  6-15).  He  accordingly  went 
and  wrested  it  from  the  native  inhabitants,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Dehir,  which  was  taken  for 
him  by  his  nephew  Othniel,  who,  as  his  reward, 
received  in  marriage  the  band  of  Caleb's  daughter 

{AchsaphJ,   with   a  valuable   dower   (Josh.  xv. 
3-19).     Caleb  is   usually  supposed  to  have  out- 
lived Joshua. 

CALF  (y?.V)  is  mentioned  in  several  places, 
hut,  not  requiring  a  zoological  explanation,  it 


200.     [Kgyptian  Calf- Idol.] 

may  l>e  sufficient  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  worship  of  calves  and  other  superstitious 
practices  connected  with  them.  The  most  ancient 
emd  lemarkable  notice  in  the  Scriptures  on  this 
head,  is  thai  of  the  golden  calf  which  was  cast 
\\  Aaron  from  the  earrings' of  the  people,  while 
'/!<•  Israelites  were  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Sinai 
and  Moses  was  absent  on  the  Mount.  The  next 
notice  refers  to  an  event  which  occurred  ages  after1, 
when  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  set  tip  tv\c>  Idols 
ji  the  form  of  a  calf,  the  one  in  Dan  and  the 
other   in  Bethel.      This   almost    incomprehensible 


degradation  of  human  reason  was,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  first  instance,  no  doubt  the  result  oi 
the  debasing  influences  which  operated  on  the 
minds  of  the  Israelites  timing  th'-ir  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  where,  amid  the  t.aily  practice  wf  the 
most  degrading  and  revolting  leligious  cere- 
monies, they  weie  accustomed  to  see  the  image  of 
a  sacred  calf,  suiroundeu  by  other  symbols,  car- 
ried in  solemn  pomp  at  the  head  of  marching 
armies;  such  as  may  he  si  i  I  seen  depicted  in 
the  processions  of  Rameses  the  Great  ui  Sesostris. 
The  piecedmg  ri^me  is  a  implementation  of  a 
calf-idol  which  the  piesent  wider  pppied  !i\.m  the 
original  collection  made  by  the  artists  ojf  ttie French 
Institute  of  Cairo.  It  is,  recumbent,  with  unman 
eyes,  the  skin  llesh-co!oured.  anil  me  >vh,/!e  after- 
parts  covered  with  a  white  ana  sky-blue  diapered 
drapery  :  tlie  horns  are  not  on  toe  heau,  but  above 
it,  and  contain  within  ti.em  the  symbolical  globe 
surmounted  by  two  featheis.  Upon  die  neck,  is 
a  blue  and  yellow  yoke,  and  the  tiageiium,  of  va- 
rious colours,  is  suspended  over  the  back  .  the 
whole  is  fixed  upon  a  broad  stand  fur  cairving, 
as  here  shown.  The  leiiUermg  ol'theAnlh  Vers., 
which  alludes  to  the  image  being  finished  with 
a  graving  tool,  is  obviuusiy  correct,  for  all  the 
lines  and  toolings  of  the  covering  doth,  of  the 
eyes,  and  of  the  feathers,  must  have  required  that 
manual  operation  (Exod.  xxxii.  i,.  it  is  doubt 
ful  whether  this  idolatrous  foiin  is  either  Apis  or 
Mnevis;  it  may  per hajw  represent  the  suns  first 
entrance  into  Taurus,  or  more  j  robably  bea  symbol 
known  to  the  Egyptians  by  an  undeciphered  de- 
signation, and  certainly  undeisb  od  by  the  Kdom- 
ites  of  later  ages,  who  called  \tbuhvmed  and  kltaruf, 
or  the  calf,  the  mysterious  anima  minuli:  accord 
ing  to  Von  Hammer  (Pref.  to  Ancient  Alpha 
bets),  the  Nabatha?an  secret  of  seciets,  or  the  be- 
ginning and  return  of  everything.  With  th» 
emblems  on  the  back,  it  may  have  symbolized  th» 
plural  Eloliim,  long  before  the  cahhalisrical  addi 
tions  of  this  mysterious  type  hail  changed  the  figure 
At  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Isiaelites  iron? 
Egypt  this  may  have  been  the  Moloch  of  fheii 
neighbours,  for  that  idol  was  figured  with  the  head 
of  a  calf  or  steer.  A  similar  divinity  belonged  to  tin  • 
earliest  Indian,  Greek,  and  even  Scandinavian  my 
thologies  ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  conceived  dud 
the  symbol,  enduring  even  to  this  day,  was  at  that 
period  generally  undeistood  by  the  multitude,  and 
consequently  that  it  was  afterwards  revived  by 
Jeroboam  without  popular  opposition.  Egyptian 
paintings  illustrate  the  contempt  which  the  prophet 
Hosea  (x.  5)  casts  upon  the  practice  of  those 
whom  he  designates  as  'coining  to  sacrifice  and 
kiss  the  caires;'  and  commentators  have  been  at. 
pains  to  explain  in  what  manner  Mo-.es  reduced 
the  golden  calf  to  such  a  state  as  to  make  it 
potable  in  water;  hut  surely  as  the  science  of 
making  gold-leaf  for  gilding  was  aheady  prac- 
ticed in  Egypt,  there  could  lie  no  difficulty,  even 
if  chemical  processes  had  not  then  been  disco- 
vered,  in  effecting  tlie  object.  With  regard  to 
Jer.  xxxiv.  IK,  19,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention 
that  many  nations  of  antiquity  had  a  practice  of 
binding  themselves  to  ceriain  resolutions  by  the 
ceremony  of  cutting) a  calf  oi  othei  victim  into  two 
halves  or  sides,  laying  them  on  the  ground,  and 
passing  between  the  severed  |aits.  T  is  was  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a  peculiarly  binding  obli- 
gation ;cump.  Gen    xv.  10,   I  7  i.  —  C.  11.  S. 
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CALNEII  J#?3  ;  Sept.  XuXduuy),  or  rather 
Chai.neh,  tht  fourth  of  Nim rod's  cities  (Gen.  x. 
10),  and  probanly  nut  different,  from  the  Calno  of 
Isa.  x.  9,  or  the  Canneh  of  Ezek.  xxvii.  23. 
According  to  the  Clialdee  translation,  with  which 
Eusehius  anil  Jerome  agree,  this  is  the  same 
place  that  was  subsequently  called  Ctesiphon. 
It  lay  on  the  Tigris,  opposite  Seleucia,  and  was 
for  a  time  the  capital  of  the  Parthians.  This 
ancient  opinion  respecting  Chalneh  is  rendered 
probable  |iy  the  circumstance  that  the  district 
named  Ctesiphon  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Chalonitis  (Pliny,  Hist,  Nat.  vi.  26,  27;  Polyb. 
v.  44).  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  G.  23) 
states  that  it  .was  the  Persian  king  Pacorus 
(who  reigned  from  a.d.  71  to  107)  who  changed 
the  name  of  the  city  to  Ctesiphon  ;  but  that  name 
must  have  been  more  ancient,  as  it  is  mentioned  by 
Polybius.     In  the  time  of  the  prophet  Amos,  Cal- 


neh  appears  to  have  constituted  an  independent 
principality  ( Amos  vi.  1,  2)  ;  hut  not  long  after 
it  became,  with  the  rest  of  Western  Asia,  a  prey"  to 
the  Assyrians  (Isa  x.  9;.  About  150  years  later, 
Calneii  was  still  a  considerable  town,  us*  Aiay  -m 
inferred  from  its  being  mentioned  by  Ezekiel 
(xxvii.  23)  among  the  places  which  traded  with 
Tyre.  The  site  of  Ctesiphon,  orCalneh,  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  El-.YLidain,  i.  e.  the  {two', 
cities,  of  which  the  only  remains  are  the  ruins  of 
a  remarkable  palace  called  Tauk-kesra,  sum,-" 
mounds  of  rubbish,  and  a  considerable  extent  i;( 
massive  wall  towards  the  river.  The  ruined 
palace,  with  its  broken  arch,  al  hough  it  stands 
on  low  ground,  is  a  most  conspicuous  object,  and 
is  seen  at  a  Considerable  distance,  in  ascending 
the  river,  in  varied  and  striking  points  of  view,  ii> 
consequence  of  the  serpentine  course  of  the  stream 
in  tins'  part. 


80i;     [i'auk- 

CALVARY,  the  place  where  Christ  was 
crucified.  In  three  of  the  Gospels  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  place,  Golgotha  { place  of  a  skull'), 
is  given;  and  in  Luke  Txxiii.  33\  where  we 
Slid  Cahaiv  in  tr.e  Authorized  Version,  the 
original  is  not  Calvary,  but  C  rani  on  Kpavlov  .  a 
diminutive  of  npavov  (a  skull).  Calvaria  is  the 
Latin  translation  of  this  word,  adopted  by  the 
Vulgate,  from  which  it  found  its  way  into  our 
version.  1'ut  as  the  names  ('ran/on  and  Calvaria 
are  respectively  Greek  and  Latin  translations  of 
the  original  Golgotha,  which  occurs  in  three  out 
of  the  four  Gospels,  the  plan  of  this  work  requires 
that  the  various  particulars  connected  with  the 
Kite   of  ti.e  Crucifixion  should  be  referred  to  Goi.- 

OOTII.V. 

CAMBYSES.     [Aiiasuehus.] 

CAMJCL  (?D|  gamalhn  Hebrew  and  8yriac. 

qarnala  m  Chahlaic,  jrmcl.  in  ancient  Arabic, 
djununcl  in  modem,  and  kclutiAos  in  Gicek  ), 
'These  are  the  principal  names  in  Eastern  history 
of  the  germs  Camel  us,  as  constituted  by  modern 
naturalists.     In  tliis  arrangement  it  com]  rises  two 

Species  positively  distinct,  I m t   slill    possessing    the 

common  characters  of  being  ruminants   without 

horns,  without  muzzle,  with  nostrils  forming  ob- 
lique siits,  the  uj'per  lip  divided,  and  -<■  irately 
aiovjble  and  extensile,  the  soles  of  the  feet  hoiny, 
with  two  toe,  covered  by  unguiculated  claws, 
U*  limlis  long,  the  abdomen  drawn  op,  and  toe 
Deck,  long  and  slender,  is  bent  down  and  up,  the 


kesra.] 
reverse  of  that   of  a 


torse,  winc'i 


is  arched.     Ga- 


me's haye  thirty-six  teeth  in  all,  whereof  three 
cusp  date  on  each  side  above,  six  incisors,  and 
two  cuspidate  on  each  side  he;. a,  which,  though 
differently  named,  still  have  all  mine  or  less  the 
character  of  tushes.  They  havj  callosities  on  the 
breast-hone  and  on  the  Ilex u res  of  the  joints.  Of 
the  four  stomachs,  which  they  have  in  common 
with  other  animals  chewing  the  cud.  the  ventri- 
culus,  of  paunch,  is  provided  with  membranous 
cells  to  contain  an  extra  provision  of  water,  ena- 
bling the  species  to  subsist  for  lour  or  more  days 
without  drinking.  Hut  when  in  the  desert,  the 
camel  has  the  faculty  of  smelling  it  .tar  off,  and 
then,  breaking  through  .ill  control,  he  rushes  on- 
wards to  drink,  stirring  the  element  previously 
with  a  fore-foot,  until  quite  muddy.  Camels  are 
temperate  animals,  being  led  on  a  inarch  only  nn<  e 
in  twenty-four  hours,  with  about  a  pound  weight 
of  dates,  beans,  or  bailey,  and  are  enabled  in  the 
wilderness,  by  means  of  their  long  flexible  necks 
and  strong  cuspidate  teeth,  to  snap  as  they  pass  al 
thistles  And  thorny  plants,  mimosas  and  caper- 
trees.  They  aie  emphatic, illy  called  thp  BDIIM 
of  the  desert;  having  to  cross  n  ions  where  no 
\<-  etation  vvl  met  with,  and  where  they 

could  not  i»e  enabled  to  continue  then  march  hot  for 
the  aid  of  the  double  or  single  hunch  on  the  back  . 
which,  being  compos,  ,|  ,(f  musculai  lilac,  and  >  el- 
ImLh  substance  highly  adapted  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  fat,  iwelli  ui  proportion  as  the  animal  is 
healthy  and  well  I  .  okj  l>)  absorption  .u  it 
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supplies  the  want  of  sustenance  under  fatigue  and 
scarcity;  thus  giving  an  extra  .^tuck  of  food  with- 
out eating,  till  by  exhaustion  the  skin  of  the  pro- 
minences, instead  of  standing  up,  falls  over,  and 
hangs  like  empty  bags  un  the  side  of  the  dorsal 
ridge.  Now,  when  to  ihese  endowments  are  added 
*  lofty  stature  and  great  agility  ;  eyes  that  discover 
minute  objects  at  a  distance;  a  sense  of  smelling 
of  prodigious  acuteness — ever  kept  in  a  state  of 
sensibility  by  the  animal's  power  of  closing  the 
nostrils  to  exclude  the  acrid  particles  of  the  sandy 
deserts;  a  spirit,  moreover,  of  patience,  not  the 
result  of  fear,  but  of  forbearance,  carried  to  the 
length  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  practice  of  obedience, 
so  often  exemplified  by  the  camel's  bones  in  great 
numbers  strewing  the  surface  of  the  desert;  when 
we  perceive  it  furnished  with  a  dense  wool,  to 
avert  the  solar  heat  and  nightly  cold,  while  on 
the  animal,  and  to  clothe  and  lodge  his  master 
when  manufactured,  and  know  that  the  female 
cai  lies  milk  tofeed  him, — we  have  one  of  the  most 
incontrovertible  examples  of  Almighty  power  and 
l>eneficence  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  direct 
purpose,  that  can  well  be  submilted  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  man  ;  for,  without  the  existence  of 
die  camel,  immense  portions  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  would  be  uninhabitable, and  even  impassable. 
Surely  the  Aral>s  are  right, '  Job's  beast  is  a  monu- 
ment of  God's  mercy '"  The  two  species  are — 1.  The 
Bactrian  camel  (camelus  Bactrianiis  of  authors) 
is  large  and  robust;  naturally  with  two  hunches, 
md  originally  a  native  of  the  highest  table-lands 
of  Central  Asia,  where  even  now,  wild  individuals 


202.    [Bactrian  Camel.] 

may  be  found.  The  species  extends  through  China, 
1'artary,  and  Russia,  and  is  principally  imported 
across  the  mountains  into  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Petsia.  One  appears  figured  in  the  processions  of 
die  ancienl  Persian  satrapies  among  the  bas-reliefs 
i.i'  Chehel  Minar,  where  the  Arabian  species  is  not 
•  ■  n  It  is  also  this  species  which,  according  to  the 
ie  eaiehes  of  Burckhardt,  constitutes  the'  brown 
laous  vai  iety  ofsingle-hunched  Turkish  or  Tooikee 
camels  commonly  seen  ;it  ('  nstantinople,  there 
l"-.ng  a  very  ancienl  practice  among  breeders, 
in  i.  ii  appears,  attended  witri  (ranger,  of  extir- 
l>atiiitf  with  a  knife  the  foremost  hunch  of  the 
annual  soon  after  bhth,  thereby  procuring  more 
•jmce  ior  the  packsaddle  and  load.  It  seems  that 
uu*  mode  of  rendering  ihu  Bactiian  oross-breed 


similar  to  the  Arabian  camel  or  dromedary  (ft* 
Burckhardt  misapplies  the  last  name),  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  confusion  and  contra- 
dictions which  occur  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
two  species,  and  that  the  various  other  intermix- 
tures of  races  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  having  for 
their  object  either  to  create  greater  powers  of  en- 
durance of  cold  or  of  heat,  of  body  to  cai  ry  weight, 
or  to  move  with  speed,  have  still  more  perplexed 
the  question.  From  these  causes  a  variety  of 
names  have  arisen,  which,  when  added  to  the  Ara- 
bian distinctions  for  each  sex,  and  for  the  young 
during  every  year  of  its  growth,  anil  even  for  the 
camels  nursing  horse-foals,  the  appellatives  be- 
come exceedingly  numerous.     We  notice  only — 


203.     [Arabian  Camel :  baggage.] 

2.  The  Arabian  camel  or  dromedary  (camtlu& 
dromedarius  or  Arabians  of  naturalists,  "133 
bacar;  and  female  and  young  H"02,  Isa.  Ix.  6; 
Jer.  ii.  23)  is  properly  the  species  having  natu* 
rally  but  one  hunch,  and  considered  as  of  West- 
ern-Asiatic or  of  African  origin,  although  no 
kind  of  camel  is  figured  on  any  monument  of 
Egypt,  not  even  where  there  are  representations  of 
live  stock  such  as  that  found  in  a  most  ancient 
tomb  beneath  the  pyramid  of  Gizeh  ;  winch  shows 
herdsmen  bringing  their  cattle  and  domesticated 
animals  to  be  numbered  before  a  steward  and  his 
scribe;  and  in  which  we  see  oxen,  goats,  sheep, 
asses,  geese,  and  ducks,  but  neither  horses  nor 
camels.  That  they  were  not  indigenous  in  the  early 
history  of  Egypt  is  countenanced  by  the  mythical 
tale  of  the  priests  describing  'the  flight  of  Ty- 
phon,  seven  days1  journey  upon  an  ass.'  We  find, 
however,  camels  mentioned  in  Genesis  xii. ;  but 
being  placed  last  among  the  cattle  given  by 
Pharaoh  to  Abraham,  the  fact  seems  to  show 
that  they  were  not  considered  as  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  his  donation.  Tins  can  be  true  only 
upon  the  supposition  that  only  a  few  of  these  ani- 
mals were  delivered  to  him,  and  therefore  that 
they  were  still  rare  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile; 
though  soon  after  there  is  abundah*  evidence  of 
the  nations  of  Syria  and  Palestine  having  whole 
herds  of  them  fully  domesticated.  These  seem 
to  imply  that  the  genus  Camel  US  was  originally 
an  inhabitant  of  the  elevated  deserts  of  Central 
Asia,  its  dense  fur  showing  that  a  cold  but  dry 
atmosphere  was  to  be  encountered,  and  that  it 
camealieady  domesticated,  towards  the  south  and 
west,  with  the  oldest  colonies  of  mountaineers  who 
are  to  he  distinguished  from  earlier  tribes  who  sub* 
dued  the  ass,  and  perhaps  from  others  still  more  an 
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tient,  who,  taking  to  \  ne  rivers,  descended  by  water, 
and  afterwards  coasted  and  crossed  narrow  seas. 

Of  the  Arabian  species  two  very  distinct 
races  are  noticed  ;  those  of  stronger  frame  hut 
•lower  pace  used  to  carry  burdens,  varying  from 
500  to  700  weight,  and  travelling  little  more 
than  twenty-four  miles  per  day;  and  those  of 
lighter  form  bred  for  the  saddle  with  single  riders, 
whereof  the  fleetest  serve  to  convey  intelligence, 
&c,  and  travel  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Tliey  are  designated  by  seve- 
ral appellations,  such  as  Deloul,  the  best  coming 


204.    [ArtbUu  Camel :  saddle.] 

Irom  Oman,  or  from  the  Bishareens  in  Upper 
Egypt ;  also  Hadjeens,  Ashaary.  Maherry,  Reches, 
Badees  at  Herat,  Rawahel,and  Racambel  in  India, 
all  names  more  or  less  implying  swiftness,  the 
same  as  hpofxas,  swift.  Caravans  of  loaded  camels 
have  always  scouts  and  Hankers  mounted  on  these 

iit  animals,  and  in  earlier  ages,  Cyrus  and 
-ihers  employed  them  in  the  line  of  battle,  each 
carrying  two  archers.  The  Romans  of  1  he  third 
and  fourth  centuries  of  our  era,  as  appears  from 
the  'A'o^Ym,'  maintained  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
several  aire  or  squadrons,  mounted  on  dromeda- 
ries;  probably  the  wars  of  Belisarius  with  the 
northern  Africans  had  shown  their  importance  in 
protecting  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  desert; 
guch  was  the  ala  drvmedarioruni  Antana  at  Am- 
mata  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  three  others  in  the 
Thebais.  Buonaparte  formed  a  similar  coups,  and 
in  China  and  India  the  native  princes  and  the 
East  India  Company  have  them  also. 

Ail  camels,  from  their  very  birth,  are  taught  to 
bend  their  limbs  and  lie  down  to  receive  a  load  or 
a  rider.  They  are  often  placed  circularly  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  and  together  with  their  loads 
form  a  sufficient  rampart  of  defence  against  rob- 
bers on  horseback.  The  milk  of  she-camels  is 
still  considered  a  very  nutritive  cooling  drink, 
and  when  tinned  it  becomes  intoxicating.  Their 
dung  supplies  fuel  in  the  desert,  and  in  sandy 
Regions  where  wood  i>  scarce;  ami  occasionally  it 
is  a  kind  of  resource  for  hoises  when  other   food    is 

wanting  in  tin-  wilderness  Their  lean,  particu- 
larly the  hunch,  is  in  request  among  the  Arabs, 
but  was  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews,   more  perhaiN 

from  motives  of  economy,  and  to  keep  the    people 

from  again  becoming  wanderers,  than  from  any 
real  ttncleanness* 

Cainek  were  early  a  SOSUOB  of  riches  to  the  pa- 
triarchs, and  from  that  period  became  an  menac- 
ing object  of  rural  ium>riance  to  the  several  tribes 


jf  Israel,  who  inhabited  the  grazing  and  border 
districts,  but  still  they  never  equalled  the  num- 
bers possessed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  In 
what  manner  the  Hebrews  derived  the  valuable 
remunerations  obtainable  from  them  does  not  di- 
rectly appear,  but  it  may  be  suimised  that  by 
means  of  their  camels  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  whole  trade  that  passed  by  land  from  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt; 
and  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Arabia  towards  the 
north,  and  to  the  Phenician  sea-ports.  On  swift 
dromedaries  the  trotting  motion  is  so  hard  tliat 
to  endure  it  the  rider  requires  a  severe  appren- 
ticeship; but  riding  upon  slow  camels  is  not 
disagreeable,  on  account  of  the  measured  step  of 
their  walk ;  ladies  and  women  in  general  are 
conveyed  upon  them  in  a  kind  of  wickerwork 
sedtin,  known  as  the  takht-ravan  of  India  and 
Persia.  Those  which  carried  the  king's  ser- 
vants or  guests,  according  to  Philostratus,  were 
always  distinguished  by  a  gilded  boss  on  the 
forehead. 

It  is  likely  the  word  D^in^HN  achashteranim 
(Esth.  viii.  10),  rendered  '  young  dromedaries ' 
(though  Bochart  regards  it  as  meaning  mules), 
implies  the  swift  postage  or  conveyance  of  orders, 
the  whole  verse  showing  that  all  the  means  of  dis- 
patch were  set  in  motion  at  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  passage  in  Matt.  xix. 
24,  '  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle,'  &c,  and  that  in  Matt,  xxiii.  24, 
'  Ya.  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel,'  it 
may  be  sulhcient  to  observe,  that  both  are  prover- 
bial expressions,  similarly  applied  in  the  kindred 
languages  of  Asia. — C.  H.  S. 

CAMPHIRE.     [Copher.] 

CANA  (Kara),  a  town  in  Galilee,  not  far  from 
Capernaum,  where  Christ  performed  his  first  mi- 
racle by  turning  water  into  wine  (John  iv.  46). 
This  Cana  is  not  named  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  village  of 
Galilee  (Vita,  §  16,  64;  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  17.  5). 
The  site  has  long  been  identified  with  the  present 
Kefr  Kenna,  a  small  place  about  four  miles  north- 
east from  Nazareth,  on  one  of  ihe  roads  to  Tibe- 
rias. It  is  a  neat  village,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  descent  of  a  hill  looking  to  the  south-west, 
and  surrounded  by  plantations  of  olive  and  other 
fruit  trees.  There  is  a  lame  spring  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, enclosed  by  a  wall,  which,  if  this  be  the 
Cana  of  the  New  Testament,  is  doubtless  that 
from  which  water  was  drawn  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  visit.  It  is  also  observable  that  water- 
pots  of  compact  limestone  are  still  n^ed  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  some  old  ones  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  shown  as  those  which  once  contained 
the  miraculous  wine.  Here  are  also  the  remains 
of  a  Greek  church,  and  of  a  house  said  to  be  that 
of  Nathaniel,  who  was  a  native  of  Cana  (John 
ii.  1-1  I  ).      The  view  which  we  give  is  that  ol   tl»e 

traditional  ( 'ana. 

Then  is  ■  ruined  place  called  K-iina  ei-Jeli], 
about  eight  miles  N.  -,  K.  from  Nazareth,  which 
Dr.  Robinson  is  inclined  to  reg  ml  as  the  more 
probable   site   ol  ( 'ana.      II  -.   which    are 

certainly  of  considerable  weight,  may  be  seen  in 
Biblical  Hi  -mi  art  In s,  iii.  204-2UR.  Descriptiuni 
of  Kefr  Kenna  may  be  found  in  Pococke,  Buick- 
hardt.  Ciaike.   d.   Kobmson    [I  Kuu^uu- 

<»on,  M>  mo.  &  li'iU  it,  ..Yc. 
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*>5.    [Cana :  Kefr  Kenna.] 

CANAAN  (IV33  *,  Xa^a^y),  son  of  Ham  and  the  land  which  God  had  promised  to  their  fathers 

grandson    of   Noah5.       The    transgression    of  his  This  country  was  then  inhabited  by  the  descend- 

father  Kam  (Gen.  ix.  22-27),  to  which  some  sup-  ants  of  Canaan,  who  were  divided  into  six  or  seven 

pose  Canaan  to  have  been  in  some  way  a  party,  distinct    nations,    viz.   the    H.ttites,  Girgashites, 

gave  occasion  to  Noah  to  pronounce  that  doom  on  Amontes,    Canaanites,    Penzzites,    Hivites,    and 

the  descendants  of  Canaan    which   was,   perhaps,  Jebusites    (Exod.   m.    17,  where   the  Girgashites 

at  that   moment   made  known  to  him  by  one  of  are  not  mentioned  ;  Dent.  vu.  1,  &c>     All  these 

those  extemporaneou,  inspirations  with  which*  the  tnbes   are   included  in  the  most  general  accepta- 

patriarchal   fathers  appear  in  other  instances   to  tl0n  of  t,ie  te,m  Canaanites;  but  the  word,  in  its 


more  restricted  sense,  as  applied  to  one  tribe,  de- 
signated those  'who  dwelt  by  the  sea,  and  by 
the  coasts  of  Jordan'  (Num.  xiii.  29).  Beside* 
these  'seven  nations,'  there  were  several  tiibes  of 
the  Canaanites  who  lived  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land,  northward.  These  were  the 
Arkites,  Sinites,  Ar\  adites.  Zemarites.  and  llama- 
thites  (Gen.  x.  17,  IS),  pith  whom,  of  course,  the 
Israelites  had  no  concern.  There  were  also  othei 
tribes  of  Canaanitish  origin  (or  possibly  other  names 
given  to  some  of  those  alreadx  mentioned),  who 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Israelites.  The  chief  oi 
these  were  the  Amalekites,  the  Anakites,  and  thi 
Rephaim  (or  'giants,'  as  they  are  frequently 
called  in  our  translation).*  These  nations,  and 
especially  the  six  or  seven  so  frequently  mentioned 
by  name,  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  dis- 
possess and  utterly  to  destroy  lExodj  xxiii.  23; 
iNuin.    \xxiii.  53;   Deut.   xx.  10.  17).      Toe   de- 

•  Other  irihes  are  mentioned  in  the  promise  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  19),  viz.  the  Kenites,  Ke- 
ni/./.itfs.  and  Kadmoniies.  Of  these  the  kenites, 
or  at  least  a  branch  of  tiiem,  seem  to  have  adhered 
to  the  Israelites,  through  their  connection  by  mar- 
-  i  .e  with  Motes  iJudg,  iv.  11  ),  and  they  were 
created  with  kindness  when  the  Amalekites  weea 
destroyed  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  6).  The  other* 
are  not  elsewhere  mentioned— the- tern  Ke-nezite, 
The  Israelites  were  delivered  from  Egypt  by  applied  to  Caleb  (losh.  xiv.  11),  lieing  a  |«itro- 
Moses,  in  order  that  they  misfit  take  possession  oi'     nymic.     (See  Josh.  xv.  17  % 


have  been  favoured  [Blessing].  That  there  is 
no  just  giound  for  the  conclusion  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Canaan  were  cursed  as  an  immediate 
consequence  of  the  transgression  of  Ham,  is  shown 
by  Professor  Bush,  who,  in  his  Notes  on  Genesis, 
has  fairly  met  the  difficulties  of  the  subject. 

CANAAN,  Land  ok,  the  ancient  name  of 
that  portion  of  Palestine  which  lay  to  the  west  of 
the  Jordan  l  Gen.  xiii.  12;  Num.  xxxiii.  51; 
Deut.  xi.  30  :  Judg.  xxi.  12),  the  part  beyond 
the  Jordan  eastward  being  distinguished  by  the 
general  name  of  Gilead  (comp.  Judg.  xxi.  12j. 
The  denomination  Canaan  included  Philistia 
and  Phoenicia  (romp.  isa.  xxiii.  ll,andGese- 
nius  thereon;  Ezek.  xvi.  29;  Zeph.  ii.  5).  The 
name  occurs  on  Phoenician  coin-;  (EckheJ,  Doctr. 
\  inn.  iv.  Ii  9 /.  and  was  not  even  unknown  to 
the  Carthaginians  (Gesen.  Gesck.  d.  Ileb.  Sprach. 
p.  10 j.  For  an  account  of  the  geography,  &c, 
of  the  country,  see  Palestine. 

CANAANITES  03$?  5  Sept.  Kavavaioi\ 
the  descendants  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  and 
grandson  of  Noah,  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
(iasiaan  and  the  adjoining  districts.  A  general 
nrcount  n  f  the  differ  oil  nation-;  included  in  the 
term  is  given  in  the  present  article,  and  a  more 
cictai  ed  aei  I  unt  ol  each  will  be  fuUJid  under 
tiieir  respeetil  e  names 
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KructioA,  however,  was  not  to  be  accomp'-.s.  ed 
at  once.  The  promise  on  the  part  of  God  was 
that  he  wo\  ild  '  put  out  those  nations  by  little  and 
little.'  and  the  command  to  the  Israelites  cor- 
responded with  it;  the  leason  given  being,  'lest 
the  beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon  thee'  (Exod. 
xxiii.  29;   Deut.  vii.  22). 

The  destructive  war  commenced  with  an  attack 
on  the  Israelites,  by  Arad,  king  of  the  Canaanites, 
which  issued  in  the  destruction  of  several  citie?  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Palestine,  to  which  the  name 
uf  Hormah  was  given  (Num.  xxi.  1-3).  The 
Is  ^elites,  however,  did  not  follow  up  tins  victory, 
which  was  simply  the  consequence  of  an  unpro- 
voked assault  on  them;  but  turning  back,  and  com- 
passing the  land  of  Edom,  they  attempted  to  pass 
through  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan, 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the  Amorites.  Their  pas- 
sage being  refused,  and  an  attack  made  on  them 
by  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  they  not  only 
forced  their  way  through  his  land,  but  destroyed 
if  $  inhabitants,  and  proceeding  onwards  towards 
the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Bashan,  they  in  like 
manner  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of  that  district, 
and  slew  Og,  their  king,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
Rephaim,  or  giants  (Deut.  iii.  11).  The  tract  of 
which  they  thus  became  jwssessed  was  subse- 
quently allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad, 
and  the  half  tiibe  of  Manasseh. 

After  the  death  of  Moses  the  Israelites  crossed 
tlif  Jordan,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  Joshua, 
took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Promised 
Land,  and  destroyed  its  inhabitants.  Several  cities, 
nowever,  still  held  out.  particularly  Jebus,  after- 
wards Jerusalem,  which  was  not  taken  till  the 
time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6),  and  Sidon,  which 
■eems  never  to  have  yielded  to  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
to  whom  it  was  allotted  (Judg.  i.  31).  Scattered 
[tortious  also  of  the  Canaanitish  nations  escaped, 
arid  were  frequently  strong  enough  to  harass, 
though  not  to  dispossess,  the  Israelites.  The  in- 
habitants of  Gibeon,  a  tribe  of  the  Hivites,  made 
peace  by  stratagem,  and  thus  escaped  the  destruc- 
tion Of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Individuals 
from  amongst  the  Canaanites  seem,  in  later  times, 
to  have  united  themselves,  in  some  way,  to  the 
Israelites,  and  not  only  to  have  lived  in  peace, 
but  to  have  been  capable  of  holding  places  of 
honour  and  power  ;*  thus  Uriah,  one  of  David's 
captains,  was  aHittite  (I  (anon.  xi.  41),  In  the 
time  of  Solomon,  when  the  kingdom  had  attained 
it*  highest  glory  and  greatest  power,  all  the  rem- 
nants of  these  nations  were  made  tributary,  and 
bond-sen  ire  was  exacted  from  them  (1   Kings  ix. 

20).     The  Girgashites  seem  to  have  been  either 

wholly  destroyed  or  absorbed  in  other  tribes. 
We  iind  no  mention  of  them  subsequent  to  the 
book  of  Joshua,  and  the  opinion  that  the  Ger.-e- 
•etieS,  or  Gadaienes,  in  tl.e  lime  of  our  Lord,  weie 
their  descendants,  has  very  little  evidence  to 
»up|>ort  it  ( Ro>eiami  1.  i,  S  holm  in  <>cn.  x. 
lb:     Kelaml,    PaAettiftO,     i.    27,    p.     IBS).       The 

Anakites  weie  completelj  destroyed  by  Joshua, 
except  in  three  cities,  Gaza,  Gath.  and  Ashdod 

(Josh.  \i.  21-23);    and  the  powerful  nation  of  the 

Amah-kite.,  many  time    defeated  and  continually 
harassing  the  Israelites,  were  »U   last  totally 
■ttoyed  o\  the  tribe  of  Simeon  i  I  Chron.  iv.  I 
!■]>•  m  it' • ;  the  return  of  the  Jewi  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  th<  -  ore  of  five  of  the 
Gafuauiftsh  nations,  m  itli  whom  lUiances  bad  I  •  i  d 


made  by  the  Jews,  contrary  to  the  oomrrMHUia 
which  had  been  given  them,  ^ome  ol  ine  Canaan- 
ites,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  left  the  land 
of  Canaan  on  the  approach  ol' Joshua,  and  emi- 
grated to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Procopius  (D* 
Bello  Vandalico,  ii.  10)  i elates  that  there  were  in 
Numidia,  at  Tigisis  ( Tine/is),  two  columns  on 
which  were  inscribed,  in  Phoenician  characters, 
?7/uet.y  icrjxkv  ol  (pvyovTts  enrb  wpoacioTrov  'lyrrov  tov 
\7)<ttov  vloii  NavT, — '  We  are  those  who  tied  from 
the  face  of  Joshua,  the  robber,  the  son  of  Naue.' 
(Bochart,  Peley,  i.  21 ;  Michaelis,  Laics  of 
Moses,  art.  31,  vol.  i.  p  170,  Smith's  Transl. ; 
Winer's  lieahcorterbuch,  arts.  ;  Canaaiiiter'  and 
'  Josua'.)  * 

The  manner  in  which  the  Israelites  became 
possessed  of  the  Promised  Land  has  been  so  fre- 
quently brought  as  an  objection  to  the  Inspired 
character  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  indeed  is  so 
far  removed  from  the  ordinary  providential  gOr 
vernment  of  God,  that  it  will  be  proper,  in  closing 
this  account,  to  notice  the  difficulty  which  has 
been  felt,  and  to  advert  to  some  of  the  hypotheses 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  be  lemoved.  Many  Lav 
asserted,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  difficulty,  that 
an  allotment  of  the  world  was  made  by  Noah  to 
his  three  sons,  and  that  by  this  allotment  the  Land 
of  Promise  fell  to  the  share  of  Shem — that  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham  were  therefore  usurpers  and  in- 
terlopers, and  that  on  this  ground  the  Israelites,  &t 
the  descendants  of  Shem,  had  the  right  to  dispossess 
them.  This  explanation  is  as  old  as  Epiphanius, 
who  thus  answered  the  objection  of  the  Mani- 
chaeans.  Others  justify  the  war  on  the  ground  that 
the  Canaanites  weie  the  first  aggressors — a  justifica- 
tion which  applies  only  to  the  territory  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan.  Michaelis,  to  whom  we  must 
refer  for  a  lengthened  investigation  of  the  subject 
(Laws  of  Moses,  b.  ii.  c!i.  iii.  vol.  1.  p.  111-179, 
Smith's  Transl.).  dissatisfied  with  these  and  other 
attempted  apologies.  ;\ -serfs  that  the  Israelites  had 
a  right  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  the  common  jias- 
ture  land  of  their  herdsmen,  in  consequence  of  th* 
undisturbed  possession  and  appropriation  of  it 
from  the  time  of  Abraham  till  the  depaitme  of 
Jacob  into  Egypt — that  this  claim  had  never  been 
relinquished,  and  was  well  known  to  the  Cauaan- 
ites,  and  that  therefore  the  Israelites  only  took 
possession  of  that  which  belonged  to  them.  The 
same  hypothesis  is  maintained  by  Jahu  (/fa&nrtf 
('iji)imvniceaUh,  rh.  ii.  (a.  Stowe's  Transl.).  In 
the  Fragments  appended  to  Taylor's  edition  of ' 
C'almets  Dictionary  t^vol.  iv.  |)p  95,  06  .  another 
ground  of  justification  is  Bought  in  the  supposed 
identity  of  race  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty  under 
which  the  Israelites  were  opjjressed,  with  the  tribes 
that  overran  Canaan  so  thai  the  destruction  of 
the  latter  Has  merely  ao  act  of  letributivf  iua£ice 
fur  the  injuries  which  theu  compatriots  iu  Eg] 
had  inflicted  on  the  Israelites.  To  all  these  and 
lar  attempts  to  justify,  on  die  ground  of  Jswoi 
right*  the  forcible  oecupal  on  of  the  land  by  Umt 
Israelites,  aud  the  exter mil latimi  l  great 

extent)  of  the  existing    -  -    •         tie  objected, 

that  no  such  reason  as  any  of  the**  is  I  tinted  at  m 
the  Mcred  record.  Ths  rigb'  to  carrj  on  i  wai  t 
exteimiuatioa  is  there  rested  simply  on  die  divine 
command  to  do  so.     Tlutt  die  1      <  eere  in 

■tnunents  in  dons  hand  i  uly  ao 

tinually  impressed  on  ilieii  mind  hj  I  ieacliiii| 
of  Moses,  Ijui  cni  .  «  •  en  defeat  whenevei 
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6hey  relied  on  their  own  strength.  That  there 
may  have  been  grounds  of  justification,  on  the  plea 
ot  human  or  legal  right,  ought  not  indeed  to  be 
denied,  but  it  is,  we  imagine,  quite  clear,  from 
the  numerous  attempts  to  tind  what  these  grounds 
were,  that  they  are  not  stated  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  to  seek  tor  them  as  though  they  were 
necessary  to  Hie  justification  of  the  Israelites,  seems 
to  be  an  abandonment  of  the  high  ground  on 
which  alone  their  justification  can  be  safely  rested 
— the  express  command  of  God. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  shifting  the 
difficulty,  and  that  just  in  proportion  as  we 
exculpate  the  Israelites  from  the  charges  of  rob- 
bery and  murder,  in  their  making  war  without 
legal  ground,  we  lower  the  character  of  the  Being 
whose  commands  they  obeyed,  and  throw  doubt 
on  those  commands  being  really  given  by  God. 
This  has  indeed  been  a  favourite  objection  of  infi- 
dels to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Such  objectors  would  do  well  to  consider  whether 
God  has  not  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  men  as 
he  sees  fit,  and  whether  an  exterminating  war, 
from  which  there  was  at  least  the  opportunity  of 
escape  by  flight,  is  at  all  more  opposed  to  our 
notions  of  justice,  than  a  destroying  flood,  or 
earthquake,  or  pestilence.  Again,  whether  the 
fact  of  making  a  chosen  nation  of  His  worshippers 
the  instruments  of  punishing  those  whose  wicked- 
ness was  notoriously  great,  did  not  much  more 
impressively  vindicate  his  character  as  the  only 
God,  who  'will  not  give  his  glory  to  another, 
nor  his  praise  to  graven  images,'  than  if  the  pu- 
nishment had  been  brought  about  by  natural 
causes.  Such  considerations  as  these  must,  we 
apprehend,  silence  those  who  complain  of  injustice 
done  to  the  Canaanites.  But  then  it  is  objected 
further,  that  such  an  arrangement  is  fraught,  with 
evil  to  those  who  are  made  the  instruments  of 
punishment,  and,  as  an  example,  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  abused  by  all  who  have  the  power  to 
persecute  As  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  never  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites — 
that  they  were  continually  reminded  that  it  was 
for  the  wickedness  of  those  nations  that  they  were 
driven  out,  and,  above  all,  that  they  themselves 
would  fie  exposed  to  similar  punishment  if  they 
were  seduced  into  idolatry— an  evil  to  which  they 
were  especially  prone.  As  to  the  example,  it  can 
apply  to  no  case  where  there  is  not  an  equally 
clear  expression  of  (-rod's  will.  A  person  without 
such  a  commission  has  no  more  right  to  plead  the 
example  of  the  Israelites  in  justification  of  his  ex- 
terminating or  even  harassing  those  whom  he  ima- 
gines to  be  God's  enemies,  than  to  plead  the 
example  of  Moses  in  justification  of  his  promul- 
gating q  new  law  purporting  to  come  from  God. 
In  a  word,  the  justification  of  the  Israelites,  as  it 
appears  to  us,' is  to  be  sought  in  this  alone,  that 
they  were  clearly  commissioned  by  God  to  ac- 
tomplish  this  wok  of  judgment,  thus,  at  once, 
giving  public  testimony  to.  and  receiving  an  aw- 
ful impression  of,  1 1  is  power  and  authority,  so  as 
in  tome  measure  to  cheek   the  outrageous  idolatry 

into  winch  almost  the  whole  work)  bad  souk. — 

F.W.G. 

CANDACE,  or.  mi.r  r, medly.  Kamiakk 
(both  the  <•  s  being  hard),  was  the  name  of  thai 
|ueen  of  fhe  Ethiopians  (Kbpftfrni  r/  (3aai\iaaa 
A}Vi6ttmi> ),  whose  high  treasurer  was  converted  to 


Christianity  under  the  preaching  of  Philip  tb4 
Evangelist  (Acts  viii.  27).  The  country  ovel 
which  she  ruled  was  not,  as  some  writers  allege 
what  is  known  to  us  as  Abyssinia  ;  it  was  that 
region  in  Upper  Nubia  which  was  called  by  the 
Gieeks  Meroe  and  is  supposed  to  correspond  1o 
the  present  province  of  Atbara,  lying  between  lo° 
and  18°  north  latitude.  From  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  nearly  enclosed  by  the  Atbara  (Astabo- 
ras  or  Tacazze)  on  the  right,  and  the  Bahr  ei 
Abiad,  or  White  river,  and  the  Nile  on  the  left, 
it.  was  sometimes  designated  the  '  Island'  of  Me- 
roe ;  but  the  ancient  kingdom  appears  to  have 
extended  at  one  period  to  the  north  of  the  island 
as  far  as  Mount  Berkal.  The  c'.y  of  Meroe 
stood  near  the  present  Assour,  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  Shendy  ;  and  the  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent ruins  found  not  only  there,  but  along  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Nile,  attest  the  art  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  ancient  Ethiopians.  These  ruins,  seen 
only  at  a  distance  by  Bruce  aiid  Burckhardf, 
have  since  been  minutely  examined  and  accu 
rarely  described  by  Cailliaud  (Voyage  a  Meroe), 
Riippel  (Reisen  in  Nubien,  §c .),  and  other  travel- 
lers. Memo,  from  being  long  the  centre  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Africa  and  the  south 
of  Asia,  became  one  of  the  richest  countries  upon 
earth;  the  "merchandise'  and  wealth  of  Ethiopia 
(Isa.  xlv.  14)  was  the  theme  of  the  poets  both  ot 
Palestine  and  Greece  ;  and  since  much  of  that 
affluence  would  find  its  way  into  the  royal  coffers, 
the  circumstance  gives  emphasis  to  the  phrase — 
irdaris  ttjs  yd(ris,  '■all  the  treasure'  of  Queen  Can- 
dace.  It  is  further  interesting  to  know,  from  the 
testimonies  of  various  profane  authors,  that  for 
some  time  both  before  and  after  the  Christian  era, 
Ethiopia  Proner  was  under  the  rule  of  female 
sovereigns,  who  all  bore  the  appellation  of  '  Can- 
dace,"  which  was  not  so  much  a  proper  name  as 
a  distinctive  title,  common  to  every  successive 
queen,  like  '  Pharaoh'  and  '  Ptolemy*  to  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  and  \  Caesar'  to  the  emperors  of  Rome. 
Thus  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  vi.  29)  says  that  the  cm 
Unions  whom  Nero  sent  to  explore  the  country 
reported — '  regnare  in  Meroe  feminam  Candacen, 
quod  nomen  multis  jam  annis  ad  reginas  transiit.1 
Strabo  also  (p.  S20,  ed.  Ca-aub. )  speaks  of  a 
warrior-queen  of  Ethiopia  called  Candace.  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  sanfe  whom  Dion  Cassius 
(liv.  5)  describes  as  queen  of  the  AldioTres  vir^p 
Aiyvirrov  otKovvres.  An  insult  having  been  of- 
feied  to  the  Romans  on  the  Ethiopian  frontier  ot 
Egypt,  Cains  Petronius,  the  governor  of  the  lat- 
ter province,  marched  against  the  Ethiopians,  and 
having  defeated  them  in  the  field,  took  Pselca, 
and  then  crossing  the  sands  which  had  long  b.'fore 
proved  fatal  to  Cambvses,  advanced  t,»  Piemuis, 
a  strong  position.  He  next  attacked  Napata,  the 
capital  of  Queen  Candace,  took  and  destroyed  it; 
but  then  retired  to  Premnis,  where  he  left  a  gar- 
rison, whom  the  warlike  queen  assailed,  but  they 
were  relieved  by  Petronius.  This  Napata,  b) 
Dion  called  Tenape,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near 
Mount  Berkal,  and  to  have  been  a  kind  of  second 
Meroe.  J  ami  there  is  si  ill  in  that  neighbourhood 
(where  there  are  likewise  many  splendid  ruins)  a 
village  which  bean  the  very  similar  name  o* 
Mcrairr.  Kusebius,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth 
century,  says,  that  in  his  day  the  queens  of  Eth  - 
Opia  continued  to  be  called  Candace. 

A  curious  confirmation  of  the  fact  of  femals 
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sovereign  y  having  prevailed  in  Ethiopia  has  been 
remarked  on  the  existing  monuments  of  the  coun- 
try. Thus,  on  the  largest,  sepulchral  pyramid 
near  Assour,  the  ancient  Mi  roe  (see  Cailliaud, 
plate  xlvi.),  a  female  warrior,  with  the  royal  en- 
Bigns  on  her  head,  drags  forward  a  numher  of 
captives  as  offerings  to  the  gods  :  ori^nother  com- 
partment  she  is  in  a  warlike  habirjflpboul  to  de- 
stroy the  same  group.  Heeven,  after  describing 
the  monuments  at.  Naga.  or  Naka,  south-east  of 
Shendy,  says,  '  It  is  evident  that  these  representa- 
tions possess  many  peculiarities,  and  that  they 
are  no"  pure  Egyptian.  The  most  remarkable 
difference  appears  in  the  persons  offering.  The 
queens  appear  with  the  kings;  and  not  merely  as 
presenting  offerings,  but  as  heroines  and  con- 
querors. Nothing  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered on  the  Egyptian  reliefs,  either  in  Egypt 
or  Nubia.  It  may  therefore  with  certainty  be 
concluded,  that  they  are  subjects  peculiar  to 
Ethiopia.  Among  the  Ethiopians,  says  Strabo 
(p.  1177),  the  women  also  are  armed.  Herodotus 
(ii.  100)  mentions  a  Nitoci  is  among  the  ancient 
queens  of  Ethiopia.  Upon  the  relief  [on  the 
monument  at  Kalabshe]  representing  the  con- 
quest of  Ethiopia  by  Sesostris,  there  is  a  queen, 
wirh  her  sons  who  appears  before  him  as  a  cap- 
tive' (Heeren,  On  the  Nations  of  Africa,  vol.  ii. 
p.  399).  It  is  singular  enough,  that  when  Bruce 
was  at  Shendy,  the  government  of  the  district  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  female  called  Sittina,  i.  e.  the 
lady  or  mistress.  He  says  'There  is  a  tradition 
there,  that  a  woman,  whose  name  was  Hendaque, 
once  governed  all  that  country,  whence  we  might 
imagine  that  this  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Candace ;  for  writing  this  name  in  Greek  letters 
it  will  come  to  be  no  other  than  Hendaque,  the 
native  or  mistress  of  Chendi  or  Chandi'  (Travels 
to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  vol.  iv.  p.  5*29  ; 
comp.  vol.  i.  p.  505 j.  It  is  true  that,  the  name 
Kandake  being  foreign  to  the  Jews,  it  is  in  vain  to 
Beek  with  Calmet  for  its  etymology  in  Hebrew,  but 
the  conjectural  derivation  proposed  by  Bruce  is 
wholly  inadmissible;  nor  is  the  attempt  of  Hiller 
to  trace  its  meaning  in  the  Ethiopic  language 
much  moie  satisfactory  (Simonis,  Onomasticon 
Nov.  Test.  p.  88).  De  Dieu  asserts,  on  the  au- 
thority of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  that  the  proper 
name  of  the  queen  mentioned  in  the  Acts  was 
Lacasa,  and  that  of  her  chamberlain  Jiulich. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  form  of  Judaism  was 
at  this  |>eriod  professed  to  a  certaitll  extent  in 
Ethiopia,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  country 
of  Abyssinia.  Irena'us  (iii.  12)  and  Eusebius 
{Hist.  Keel.  ii.  1)  ascribe  to  Candace's  minister 
hei  own  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Gospel  throughout  her  kingdom  ; 
ami  with  this  agrees  the  Abyssinian  tradition,  that, 
he  was  likewise  tin-  apostle  of  Tigre,  that  put  of 
Abyssinia  which  lay  Dearest  to  Meioe  ;  it  is 
added  that  he  afterwards  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Arabia  Felix,  and  also  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
where  he  suffered  martyrdom  (See  TTllemoht, 
Mem.  Ili.st.  Eccl.  torn.  ii. ;  Basnage,  Exereitdtt. 
anti-Huron,  p.  113;  Ludolf,  Comment,  ad  Hist. 
JEthiop.  p.  89).     [Ethiopia;    Abyssinia.] — 

N.  M. 

candlestick  (rnirpn-.  Sept.  4  \VXM. 

The  cande'ahrom  which  Moses  was  commanded 
to  make  fuJ  the  tabernacle,  after  the  model  shown 


him  in  the  Mount,  is  chiefly  known  to  us  by  the 
passages  in  Exod.  xxv.  31-40  ;  xxxvii.  17-24  ;  on 
which  some  additional  light  is  thrown  by  tli« 
Jewish  writers,  and  by  the  representation  of  th§ 
spoils  of  the  Temple  on  the  arch  of  Titus. 


2i)6. 

The  material  of  which  it  was  made  was  fin* 
gold,  of  which  an  entire  talent  was  exj>ended  on 
the  candelabrum  itself  and  its  appendages.  The 
mode  in  which  the  metal  was  to  be' worked  is 
described  by  a  term  which  appears  to  mean 
wrought  with  the  hammer,  as  opposed  to  cast  by 
fusion.  The  Structure  of  the  candelabrum,  as  far 
as  it  is  defined  in  the  passages  referred  to,  con- 
sisted of  a  base ;  of  a  shaft  ris'ng  out  of  it;  of 
six  arms,  which  came  out  by  threes  from  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  shaft  ;  of  seven  lamps,  which 
were  supported  on  the  summits  of  the  caitral 
shaft  and  the  six  arms  ;  and  of  three  different 
kinds  of  ornaments  belonging  to  the  shaft  and 
arms.  These  ornaments  are  called  by  names 
which  mean  cups,  (/lobes,  and  b/ossoms.  The 
cups  receive,  in  verse  33,  the  epithet  almond- 
shaped  (it  being  uncertain  whether  the  lesem- 
blance  was  to  the  fruit  or  to  the  flowers).  Three 
such  cups  are  allotted  to  every  arm  ;  but  four  to 
the  shaft  :  two-and-twenty  in  all.  Of  the  four  on 
the  shaft,  three  are  ordered  to  be  placed  seve- 
rally under  the  spots  where  thethree  pairs  of  arms 
set  out  from  the  shaft.  The  place  of  the  fourth 
is  not  assigned  :  but  we  may  conceive  it  to  have 
been  either  between  the  base  and  the  cup  below 
the  lowest   tier  of  arms,  or,  as  Bahr  prefers,  to 

have  been  near  the  summit  of  the  shaft.  As  foi 
the  name  of  the  s.coiid  ornament,  the  word  only 
occurs  in  two  places  in  the  ( )ld  Testament,  in 
which  it  appears  to  mean  the  capital  of  a  Column; 
but  the  Jewish  u  riVis  ,;en.  iaU\  <  i'nl  in  Ugolini, 
Thcsaur.  \i.  '.'17  concur  in  considering  it  to 
mean  apples  in  fids  place.  Josephus,  as  be 
enumerates  four  kinds  of  omamentA,  and  tiier^- 
fore  tun  of  his  terms  must  he  considered  identical, 
ii  I'  •  «•  supposed  to  ha\e  understood  globes,  or 
pomegranates  <r<paipta,j>o1<rKoi,Antiq.  iii.6).  Hut 
.i-  the  term  hefe  I    the  common   name 

loi    pomegranatt  ,   and    a-<   the   Sept,  and   Yul- 
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?i\f  render  it  a(paipu>Trjp^9  and  sphcrrulce,  it  is 
safest  to  assume  that  it  denotes  bodies  of  a  spherical 
phapa,  and  t*>  leave  the  precise  kind  undefined. 
H'uhr,  however,  is  in  favour  of  apples  (Sj/mbolik, 
i.  114),  The  name  of  t he  third  ornament  means 
blossom,  bud;  but  it  is  so  general  a  term  that  it 
may  apply  to  any  flower.  The  Sept.,  Josephus, 
and  Maimonides,  understand  it  of  the  lily;  and 
Hilar  pieftrs  the  Mower  of  the  almond.  It  no.v  re- 
mains to  consider  the  manner  ill  which  these 
three  ornaments  were  attached  to  the  candela- 
brum. Tne  obscurity  of  verse  33,  which  orders 
that  there  shall  be  '  three  almond-shaped  cups  on 
one  arm,  globe  and  blossom,  and  thiee  almond- 
shaped  daps  on  the  other  arm,  globe  and  blossom  ; 
so  on  all  the  arms  which  come  out  of  the  shaft,' 
has  led  some  to  suppose  that  there  was  only  one 
globe  and  blossom  to  every  three  cups.  However, 
t;;c  fact  that,  according  to  verse  34,  the  shaft 
(which,  as  being  the  principal  part  of  the  whole, 
is  ticte  called  the  candelabrum  itself),  which  had 
only  four  cups,  is  ordered  to  have  globes  and 
blossoms  (in  the  plural),  is  a  sufficient  proof  to 
the  contrary. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  original  text  does 
r  ot  define  the  height  and  breadth  of  any  part  of 
die  candelabrum ;  nor  whether  the  shaft  and 
arms  were  of  equal  height;  noi  whether  the  arms 
were  curved  round  the  shaft,  or  left  it  at  a  right 
angle,  and  then  ran  parallel  with  it.  The. Jewish 
•authorities  maintain  that  the  height  of  the  can- 
delabrum was  eighteen  palms,  or  three  ells  ;  and 
*nat  the  distance  between  the  outer  lamps  on  each 
side  was  two  ells.  Bahr,  however,  on  the  ground 
of  liarmonical  proportion  with  the  altar  of  incense 
and  table  of  shew- bread,  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  assigned,  conjectures  that  the  candelabrum 
was  only  an  ell  and  a  half  high  and  broad  The 
Jewish  tradition  uniformly  supports  the  opinion 
that  the  aims  and  shaft  were  of  equal  height;  as 
do  also  Josephus  and  Philo  (I.e.;  Quis  Her.  Div. 
lf<pr.  §  41):  as  well  as  the  representation  on  the 
arch  of  Titus.  Scacchius  has,  however,  main- 
tained that  they  formed  a  pyramid,  of  which  the 
•haft  was  the  apex. 

This  candelabrum  was  placed  in  the  Holy 
Phice.  on  the  south  side  (a.  e.  to  the  left  of  a  person 
entering  the  tabernacle),  opposite  the  table  of  shew- 
b.ead  (Exod.  xxvi.  35).  Its  lamps,  which  were 
supplied  with  pure  olive  oil  only,  were  lighted  every 
evening,  and  extinguished  (as  it  seems)  every 
moining  (Exod.  xxvii.  '21  ;  xxx.  7,  8;  Lew  xxiv. 
3;  I  Sam.  iii.  3;  2  Chron.  xiii.  11).  Although 
the  tabernacle  had  no  windows,  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  believing  that  the  lamps  burnt  by  day 
in  it.  whatever  may  have  been  the  usage  of  the 
*.♦■«  oud  temple.  It  has  also  been  much  disputed 
whether  the  candelabrum  stood  lengthwise  pr 
diagonally  as  regards  the  tabern*cle;  but  no 
eon  lusj.ve,  argument  can  lie  adduced  for  either 
view.  A-  tlif  lamp  on  the  central  shaft  was 
by  the  Jewish  writers  called  *3iyD  "13,  the 
Wfsle/yi,  or  evening  lamp,  some  maintain  that 
ti.-  fbi.iHT  iiihn-  c  uld  u.it  be  applicable  unless 
i  .<•  candelabrum  stood  across  the  tabernacle,  as 
t  <<nl\  would  the  central  lamp  point  to  the 
Others  again  adhere  to  the  latter  signifies* 
'.ion.  and  build  on  a  tradition  that  the  central 
!.■•..,  alone  burnt  from  evening  to  evening,  the 
Bthei  six  being  extinguished  by  day  (Reland, 
A\ »tq.  i.  5.  8X,. 


In  the  first  temple,  instead  of  this  single  can 
delabrum,  there  weie  ten  candelabra  of  pure  eolti 
(whose  structure  is  not  described,  although  Jfower. 
are  mentioned  :  1  Kings  vii.  49  ;  2  Chron.  iv.  T), 
one  half  of  which  stood  on  the  north  and  the  other 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Holy  Place.  These  were 
carried  away  to  Babylon  (Jer.  Iii.  19).  Iu  the 
temple  of  Zerubbabel  there  appears  to  have  been 
only  one  candelabrum  again  (1  Mac.  i.  21  ;  iv. 
49,  50).  It  is  probable  that  it  alio  bail  only  seven 
lamps.  At  least,  that  was*  the  case  in  the  cande- 
labrum of  the  Herodian  temple,  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  Josephus  (l)e  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  5).  This 
candelabium  is  the  one  which,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  was  carried  with  other  spoils  to 
Rome :  then,  a.d.  455,  became  a  pait  of  the  plun- 
der which  Genseric  transported  to  Africa;  was 
again,  about  a.d.  5o3,  recaptured  from  the  Van- 
dals by  Belisarius,  and  canied  to  Constantinople, 
and  was  thence  sent  off  to  Jerusalem,  and  from 
that  time  has  disappeared  altogether.  It  is  to  this 
candelabrum  that  the  representation  on  the  arch 
of  Titus  at  Rome  was  intended  to  apply;  and, 
although  the  existence  of  the  riguies  of  eagles  and 
maiine  monsters  on  the  pediment  of  that  lamp 
tends,  with  other  minor  objections,  to  render  the 
accuracy  of  that  copy  very  questionable  (as  it  is  in- 
credible the  Jews  should  have  admitted  any  such 
graven  images  into  their  temple),  yet  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  other  points,  it  may  be 
relied  upon  as  a  reasonably  correct  representation 
of  the  Herodian  candelabium.  Reland  has  de- 
voted a  valuable  little  work  to  this  subject.  De 
Spolt' is  Tempi i  Ilierosolym.  in  Arcu  Titiano,  ed. 
sec.  Schulze,  1775. — J.  N. 

CANE  (or  Calamus),  Sweet,  an  aromatie 
seed,  mentioned  among  tne  drugs  with  which  sa- 
cred perfumes  were  compounded  (Ezek.  xxvii.  19") 
[Kaneii]. 

CAN  KER-WORM.     [Yei.ek.] 

CAN N EH  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23),  probably  the 
same  as  Cai.neh  (Gen.  x.  10),  which  see. 

CANON.  1.  The  Gieek  word  YLavuv  de- 
notes, primarily,  a  straight  rod ;  and  bom  this 
How  numerous  derivative  uses  of  it,  in  all  of 
which  the  idea  of  strai(/htness,  as  opposed  to  obli- 
quit)/,  is  apparent.  Among  the  rest,  it  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  rule  or  standard,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  which  the  rectitude  of  opinions  or  actions 
may  lie  determined.  In  this  latter  acceptation  it 
is  used  in  the  New  Testament  (comp.  Gal.  vi.  16; 
Phil.  iii.  16).  In  the  same  sense  it  is  frequently 
used  by  the  Greek  fathers  (Suicer.  Thes.  Ecclts. 
in  voce);  and  as  the  gieat  standard  to  which 
they  sought  to  appeal  in  all  matters  of  faith  and 
duty  was  the  levealed  will  of  God  contained  in 
the  scriptures  oi  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
they  came  insensibly  to  apply  this  term  to  the 
collective  Ixxly  of  those  writings,  ant)  to  speak  of 
them  as  the  Canon  or  Ri  i.e.  In  ihe  same  ac- 
ceptation we  shall  use  the  term  in  tb  s  article, 

2.  The  Canon  then  may  I  e  defined  to  l>e  'The 
Authoritative  Standard  oi  Religion  and  Morals, 
composed  of  those  writings  which  have  been  given 
for  this  pur]  ose  by  God  to  men.'  A  definition 
frequently  given  oi  the  Canon  is,  that  it  is  *Th» 
Catalogue  d  die  Sacred  Books;1  while  Semler 
(  Von  Freier  Untersuchungen  ties  Canons),  Doe- 
derlein  (Institutio  '1'hcol.  Christ,  torn.  i.  p.  83). 
and  others,  define  it  as  •  The  List  oi  the  Kooki 
publicly  read  in  the  meetings  c<'  the  earl)  Cl.ri» 
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tians.'  The  formei  of  these  definitions,  however, 
leaves  out  of  sight  the  true  meaning  of  the  term 
Canon  ;  and  the  latter  is  doubly  erroneous,  as  it 
not  only  omits  the  main  characteristic  of  the 
Canon,  its  divine  authority,  but  substitutes  for 
this  a  characteristic  which  is  historically  false, 
as  the  Canon  was  not  at  any  time  synonymous 
n  ith  the  list  of  books  read  in  j)ublic  in  the  early 
rhurc  lies. 

3.  According  to  this  definition,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish the  Canon  of  Scripture,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  all  the  books  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  of  divine  authority  ;  that  they  are  entire  and 
incorrupt:  that,  having  them,  it  is  complete 
without  any  addition  flora  any,  other  source;  and 
that  it  comprises  the  whole  of  those  books  for 
which  divine  authority  can  be  proved.  It  is  ob- 
vious that,  if  any  of  these  four  particulars  be  not 
true,  Scripture  cannot  be  the  sole  and  supiwie 
standard  of  religious  truth  and  duty.  If  any  of 
the  books  of  which  it  is  composed  be  not  of  di- 
vine authority,  then  part  of  it  we  are  not  bound 
to"  submit  to;  anil  consequently,  as  a  ichole,  it  is 
not  the  standard  of  truth  and  morals.  If  its  se- 
parate parts  be  not  in  the  state  in  which  they  left 
the  hands  of  their  authors,  but  have  been  muti- 
lare.l.  interpolated,  or  altered,  then  it  can  form 
no  safe  standard ;  for  in  appealing  to  it,  one  can- 
not be  sure  that  the  appeal  is  not  made  to  what  is 
»I  urious,  and  what,  consequently,  may  be  erro- 
neous. I}' it  require  or  admit  of  supplementary 
revelations  from  God,  whether  preserved  by  tra- 
dition or  communicated  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Church,  it  obviously  would  be  a  mere  contradic- 
tion in  terms  to  call  it  complete,  as  a  standard  of 
the  divine  will.  And  if  any  other  Inwks  were 
extant,  having  an  equal  claim,  with  the  books 
of  which  it  is  composed,  to  be'  regarded  as  of  di- 
vine authority,  it  woul  1  be  absurd  to  call  it  the 
sole  standard  of  trui.i  :  for  in  this  case  the  one 
class  of  books  would  be  quite  as  deserving  of  our 
reverence  as  the  other. 

4.  Resecting  t lie  evidence  by  which  the  Canon 
is  thus  to  be  established,  there  exists  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  Christians.  Some 
contend,   with  the   Catholics,  that    the   authorita- 

'ti\e  decision  of  the  Church  is  alone  competent  to 
determine  the  Canon  ;  others  apjn'al  to  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  the  Jewish  and  early  Christian 
writers;  and  others  real  their  strongest  leliance 
on  the  internal  evidence  furnished  by  the  lxx)ks 
of  Scripture  themselves.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
aie  satisfied  with  any  of  these  sources  of  evidence 
exclusively.  As  Michael  is  remarks,  the  Brst  is 
on,"  to  which  no  consistent  Protestant  can  appeal, 
for  the  matter  to  be  determined  i>  of  such  a  icind, 

that,  unless  we  _' ■ant  the  Church  to  be  infallible, 
it  i>  quite  possible  that  she  ma\  at  any  given  pe- 
riod of  Ikt  existence  determine  erroneously;  and 
one  sees  not  why  the  Question  may  not  be  a.s  suc- 
■  ■•••. fully  investigated  by  a  private  individual  a^ 
b\  the  Church.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
.mi  ient  witnesses  is  invaluable  so  far  as  it  goes; 
Lut  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  be  sufficient  of  itself 

to  settle  uii>  question,  fbr  the  question  is  not  i  ii- 
tirr/i/  one  of  facts,  and  testimony  is  good  proof 
only  fat  facto.  As  fcr  the  internaj  evidence,  one 
heeds  only  to  look  at  thehavoc  which  Sender  and 
1ms  school  have  made  of  the  Cunon,  to  lx'  satisfied 
shot  when  dogmatical  consideiations  are  allowed 
\o    •leuirraine    exclusively    such    questions,    each 


man  will  extend  or  extruncate  the  Canon  so  at 
to  adjust  it  to  the  Procrustean  couch  of  his  own 
preconceived  notions.  As  the  question  is  one 
partly  of  fact  and  partly  of  opinion,  the  appro- 
priate grounds  of  decision  will  lie  best  secured  by 
a  combination  of  authentic  ft*stimony  with  the 
evidence  supplied  by  the  books  themselves.  We 
want  to  know  that  these  books  were  really  written 
by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear ;  we  want 
to  be  satisfied  that  these  persons  were  commonly 
reputed  and  held  by  their  contemporaries  to  be 
assisted  by  the  divine  spirit  in  what  they  wrote; 
and  we  want  to  be  sure  that  care  was  taken  by  those 
to  whom  their  writings  were  first  addressed,  that 
these  should  be  preserved  entire  and  uneorrupt. 
For  all  this  we  must  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
competent  witnesses,  as  the  only  suitable  evidence 
for  such  matters.  But  after  we  have  ascertained 
these  points  affirmatively,  we  still  require  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  books  themselves  contain  nothing 
obviously  incompatible  with  the  ascription  to 
their  authors  of  the  divine  assistance,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  in  all  respects  favourable  to  this 
supposition.  We  want  to  see  that  they  are  in 
harmony  with  each  other;  that  the  statements  they 
contain  are  credible;  that  the  doctrines  they 
teach  are  not  foolish,  immoral,  or  self-contradic- 
tory ;  that  their  authors  really  assumed  to  be 
under  the  divine  direction  in  what  they  wrote, 
and  aflbrded  competent  proofs  of  this  to  those 
around  them  ;  and  that  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  such  as  the  style  of  the  writers,  the  allu- 
sions made  by  them  to  places  and  events,  &c,  are 
in  keeping  with  the  conclusion  to  which  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  has  already  led.  In  this  way  we 
advance  to  a  complete  moral  proof  of  the  divine 
authority  and  canonical  claims  of  the  sacred 
writings. 

5.  The  hooks  specified  as  canonical  in  the  6th 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  1st 
of  the  Confession  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  are 
received  as  such  by  the  majority  of  Piotestants. 
To  these  the  Church  of  Rome  adds,  as  part  of  the 
Old  Testament,  ten  other  books,  or  parts  of  books, 
which  Protestants  reject  as  Apocryphal  [Apo- 
crypha]. For  the  evidence  in  supjx)it  of  the 
genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  those  hooks 
universally  regarded  by  Christians  as  canonical, 
taken  individually,  we  shall  refer  here  to  the  ar- 
ticles in  this  woik  under  the  titles  of  these  books 
respectively.  The  remainder  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle shall  be  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  formation 
and  history  of  the  Canon,  lirst  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  then  of  the  New. 

G.  Formation  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon. — 
By  this  is  meant  the  collection  into  one  whole  of 
all  those  books  whose  divine  authority  was  reirg- 
nised  by  the  Jews,  and  which  now  form  the  Old 
Testament,  as  that  is  received  by  the  Protestant 
churches.     The  question  is — At  what  time  and 

by  whom  was  this  don- 

In  answer  to  this,  a  very  steadfast  tradition  ol 
the. b\\  >  ascribes  the  completion  of  the  Oh!  Testa- 
ment Canon  to  h/:.i,.nid  certain  other  persons  who, 
after  the  re-building  of  theTemple,  formed  with 

him,  and  under  hil  auspice-,  what  has  been  call**] 

UsoGttsrtSyn*gogao(n7nsn  1"1D3D).    Without 

nding  to  be  abl  to  give  full  demonstration  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  traditionary  opinion,  it  seems 
to  ii>  one  which,  may  by  e\  idencc,  both  direct  and 
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circumstantial,    be  rendered    so    extremely    pro- 
bable, that  to  call  it  in  question  would   be  to  ex- 
hibit a  degree  of  scepticism  such  as,  in  all  other 
questions  of  a  similar  kind,   would   be  thought 
highly  unreasonable  and  absurd.      In  the  first 
•lace,  there  is  the  testimony  of  the  tradition  itself. 
It  occurs  in  one  of  the  oldest  books  of  the  Tal- 
mud,   the  Pirke    Aboth  ;    and    is   repeated,   with 
greater  minuteness,  in  the  Babylonian  Gemarah 
(TV.  Baba  Bathra,  fol.  13,  2.     See- the  passages 
in  Buxtorfs   Tiberias,  lib.  i.  c.  10).     The  sub- 
stance of  it  is  that,  after  Moses  and  the  elders, 
the  sacred  books  were  watched  over  by  the  pro- 
phets ;  and    that  the  Canon  was   completed    by 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue.    Against    this   tradition   it  has   been  ob- 
jected that  it  proves  too  much,  for  it  says  that  tlie 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  wrote  the  later  books, 
such  as  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  &c.    But  that, 
by  writinc   is  here  meant  not  the  original   com- 
posing of  these  books,  but  the  ascription  (the  to- 
writing)  of  them  to  the  sacred  Canon  may  be  in- 
ferred, partly  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  the 
same  tradition,  the  men  of  Hezekiah  are  said  to 
have  written  the  Proverbs,  which  can  only  mean 
that  they  copied  them  (see  Prov.  xxv.  1),   for  the 
purpose  of  inserting   them    in   the  Canon ;  and 
partly   from   the  fact    that   the    word    here   used 
(|3rD)  is  used  by  the  Targumist,  on  Prov.  xxv. 
1,  as  equivalent  to  the  Heb.  pT)V-     An  attempt 
has  also  been  made  to  discredit  this  tradition,  by 
adducing  the  circumstance  that  Simon  the  Just, 
who  lived  long  after  Ezra,  is  said,  in  the  Pirke 
Aboth,  to  have  been  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Great  Synagogue;  but  to  this  much  weight  can- 
not be  allowed,  partly  because  Simon  is,   in   the 
passage  referred  to,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
remnants  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which   indi- 
cates his  having  outlived  it ;  and  principally  be- 
cause the  same   body  of  tradition   which  states 
this  opinion,  makes  him  the  successor  of  Ezra  :  so 
that  either  the  whole  is  a  mistake,   or  the  Simon 
referred  to  must  have  been  a  different  person  from 
the  Simon  who  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
'Just'  (Cf.  Othonis,  Lex.  Rabbin.  Philul.  p.  604, 
Gen.  1675  ;  Havernick's  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T. 
Th.  i.  Abt.  1,  s.  43).  Or  we  may  adopt  the  opinion 
of  Hartmann  {Die  Enge    Veibindung  des  Alt. 
Test,  mit  d.  Neuen,  s.  127),  that  the  college  of 
men  learned  in  the  law,   which  gathered   round 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  which  properly  was  the 
synagogue,    continued   to   receive  accessions  for 
many  years  alter  their  death,  by  means  of  which 
it  existed  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  without 
our  being  required  to  suppose   that  what  is  af- 
firmed concerning  its  doings  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
is  meant  to  refer  to  it  during  the  entire  period  of 
its    existence.      Suspicions    have    also    been    casl 
npoii  this  tradition  from  the  multitude  of  extrava- 
gant wonders  narrated  by  the  Jews  respecting  the 
Greal  Synagogue.     But  such  are  found  in  almost 
every  traditionary  record  attaching  to  persons  or 
bodies    which    possess   a   nationally  heroic    cha- 
racter; and    it    is  surely  unreasonable,  because  a 
chronicler  tells  one  or  two  things  which  are  in- 
credible, that   we  should  disbelieve  all   besides 
that  he  recordsj  however  possible  or  even  probable 
it  may  be.     '  Je  ne  nie  pas."  says  Fabricv  (  Des 
Titres  Primitifs  <■'•    la  R&velation,   i.  R7,  Home, 
1772),  '  que  les  Docteurs  Juifs  n'ayent  avance 
biei«  des  chimeres  au  sujet  de  cettc  Grande-Syna- 


gogue;  mais  laissons  le  fabuleux,  et  pronons  ct 
qu'il  y  a  de  v»ai  dans  un  point  d'antiquite  Ke» 
braique,    appuye    sur   des    lemoignages    que    la 
bonne   critique  ne    permet    pas    de    revoquer  en 
doute." — 2ndly.  The  part  of  this  tradition  which 
ascribes  the  formation  of  the  Canon,   before   the 
Exile,  to  Moses  and   the  prophets,  is  sufficiently 
su])jK)rted   by   the  testimony   of  Scripture  itself. 
When  Moses  had  finished  the  writing  of  the  Law, 
*  he  delivered   it   to  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi, 
and  unto  the  elders  of  Israel"  (Dent.  xxxi.  9); 
and  the  book  was  then  taken  and  put  in  the  side 
of  the  ark,  in  the  most  holy  place  (ver.  26).     To- 
wards the  close  of  the  book  of  Joshua  it  is  said 
that    '  he   wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of  the 
law  of  God ;'  which  Le  Clerc,  with  considerable 
probability,  explains  as  meaning  that  he  aggluti 
nated   the  membrane  on   which    his   words  were 
written  to  the  volume  of  Moses  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  side  of  the  ark   {Comment,   in 
loc).     At  a  later  period  we  find  that  Samuel, 
when  he  had  told  the  people  the  manner  (t3D^TT 
the  jus  publicum)  of  the  kingdom,  wrote  it  in  the 
book    (liDDi"!),   and   laid   it    up  before  the   Lord 
(1  Sam.  x.  25).     Hilkiah,  at  a  still  later  date,  if 
said  to  '  have  found  the  book   of  the  Law  in  th* 
House  of  the  Lord  *  (2  Kings  xxii.   8).     Isaiah. 
in  calling  attention   to  his  own  prophecies,  says 
'  Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord  and  read  • 
no  one  of  these  shall  fail "  (xxxiv.  16)  ;  a  passage 
on  which  Gesenius  says  {Comment,  i.  921),  '  Tiu 
poet  seems  to  have  before  his  mind  the  placing  ol 
his  oracle  in  a  collection  of  oracles  and  sacred 
writings,  whereby  future  generations  might  judge 
of  the  truth  of  his  predictions."     And  Daniel  in- 
forms us,  that  he  '  understood,  by  the  books,  the 
number  of  the  years  of  the  captivity  '  (ix.  2)  ;  an 
expression  which  seems  to  describe  the  sacred  Ca- 
non so  far  as  it  then  was  complete  (Gesenius,  Lex. 
Hob.  in  v.   1DDV     From   these  notices  we   may 
gather — that  such  books  as   were  sanctioned    by 
the  authority  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  (whose 
business   it  was.    as  the  watchmen    of  Zion,    to 
guard  the  people  against  either   the   reception  of 
any  writing  that  was  spurious  or  the  loss  of  any 
that    was    genuine)    were   acknowledged   by  the 
Jews,  before  the  Exile,   as   of   divine  authority  ; 
that  in  all  probability  an  authentic  copy  was   in 
every  case  laid  up  in  the  sanctuary,  and   placed 
under  the  care  of  the  priests*  (Joseph.  Antiq.  v. 
1.  17),  from  which  copies  were  taken   and   circu- 
lated among  the  people  (2  Chron.  xvii.  9);  and 
that  collections  of  these  were  made  by  pious  per- 
sons for  their  own  use,  such  as  Daniel    probably 
had  in  Babylon,  and  such   as  Jeremiah  seems  tc 
have  had,  from  the  frequent  quotations  in  his  pro- 
phecies from  the  older  books. — 3rdly.   It   is  natu- 
ral  to  suppose  that,  on  the  return  of  the  people 
from  their  exile,  they  would    desiderate  an  autho- 
ritative   collection    of   their    sacred    hooks.      We 
know  that,  on  that  occasion,  they  were  filled  with 
an  anxious  desire  to  know  the  u  ill  of  Qod,  for  neg- 
lect of  which,  on  the  part  of  their  lathers,  they 
had  so  severely  suffered  ;  and  that,  to  meet   this 
desire,  Ezra  and  certain  of  the  Priests  and    Le 

*  The  entrusting  of  the  sacred  books  to  the 
care  of  the  priesthood  w;is  common  to  the  Jew? 
with  the  ancient  nations  generally.  See  Haver- 
nick's  JSinleit.  i,  1.  §1~>  and  the  authors  ™tqi I 
there. 
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rites  read  and  expounded  the  word  of  the  Lord 
to  the  people  (Neb.  viii.  1-8  ;  ix.  1-3).  As  their 
fathers  also  had  been  misled  by  false  prophets,  it 
is  natural  to  sup]>ose  that  they  would  earnestly 
crave  some  assurance  as  to  the  writers  whose 
words  they  might  with  safety  follow.  The 
Temple  also  was  now  bereft  of  its  sacred  treasures 
(Joseph.  J)e  Bell.  .hid.  vi.  6;  Tract.  Rabbin. 
Joma.  ed.  Sheringham,  p.  102,  sqq.).  During 
the  exile,  and  the  troublous  times  preceding  it, 
several  prophets  had  committed  their  oracles  to 
writing,  and  these  required  to  be  added  to  the 
Canon;  and  the  majority  of  the  people  having 
lost  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew,  a  translation 
of  their  sacred  books  had  become  necessary.  All 
this  conspired  to  render  it  imperative  that  some 
competent  authority  should,  at  the  time  of  the 
second  temple,  form  and  fix  the  code  of  sacred 
ttttt.h. —  rtlily.  The  time  of  Ezra  ami  Nehemia-h 
w;is  the  latest  at  which  this  could  be  done.  As 
the  duty  to  be  performed  was  not  merely  that  of 
determining  the  genuineness  of  certain  books,  but 
of  pointing  out  those  which  had  been  divinely  or- 
dained as  a  rule  of  faith  and  morals  to  the 
Church,  it  was  one  which  none  but  a  prophet 
could  discharge.  Now  in  the  days  of  Neiiemiah 
anu  Ezra  there  were  several  prophets  living, 
among  whom  we  know  the  names  of  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malaehi  ;  but  with  that  age  ex- 
pired the  line  of  prophets  which  God  had  ap- 
pointed 'to  comfort  Jacob,  and  deliver  them  by 
assured  hope  '  (Ecclus.  xlix.  10).  On  this  }>oint  the 
evidence  of  Josephus,  the  Apocrypha]  books,  and 
Jewish  tradition,  is  harmonius  (comp.  Joseph. 
Cont.  Apion.  i.  8 ;  1  Mace.  iv.  46;  ix.  27;  xiv. 
41  ;  Hieronym.  ad  Jes.  xlix.  21  ;  Vitringa,  Obs. 
Sac.  lib.  vi.  cap.  6,  7  ;  Hiivernick,  Einleit.  i.  1. 
27  ;  Hen»stenberg,  Beitrdge  zur  Einleit.  ins  A. 
T.  i.  s.  245).  As  the  men  o\'  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue were  thus  the  last  of  the  prophets,  if 
the  Canon  was  not  fixed  by  them,  the  time  was 
passed  when  it  could  be  fixed  at  all — 5thly. 
That  it  was  lixed  at  that  time  apj>ears  from  the 
fact,  that  all  sxhseqtient  references  to  the  sacred 
writings  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  complete 
('anon  ;  as  well  as  from  the  fact,  that  of  no  one 
among  the  Apocryphal  books  is  it  so  much  as 
hinted,  eithei  by  the  author  or  by  any  other 
Jewish  wriler,  that  it  was  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  aaj  red  books,  though  of  some  of  them 
the  pretensions  are  in  other  respects  sufficiently 
high  {e.g.  E ■'■!'!-.  wxiii.  16-1^;  1.2*3).  Jose- 
phus, indeed, distinctly  affirms  (<  'ant,  Ap.  Inc.  cit.) 
that,  tiuim.r  die  long  period  that  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  close  of  the  Cnion  and  his 
'1  iv,  no  our'  had  dared  either  to  a  Id  to.  or  to  take 
from,  or  to  sJtei  am  thing  in,  the  sacred  books.  This 
plainly  shows  thai   m    tie-    t;me    of   Ail.ix   iais,  to 

which  Joseph u <  refers,  and  which  was  the  age  of 

Ezra  and   Neuronal.,   tne  collection  of  thesa.ied 

books   was   completed    by    an   authority    which 
thencelbi  v.  ai  .  to  exist, 

7.   Division  of  the  ( '"">><  into  three  parts,  the 
I  •/>//' v.v,   end   the   Writing*  (rnin 

CHirOI   D'^.T-T       This  di\  idoii  is  \  cry  ancient  ; 

it  appears  uj  the  proiogue  toEci  the 

I  ■  -•  ,in  1'iiilo,  in  Jo  <  phus,  and  in  the 

Talmud  ll  lii    Hi/J.    Kar.  ,  lb- 

■  on    which    the  ib\  i.don  has 

been  mad<  is  a  considerable   ditiereiio 

opinion.      Whilst   all  ft     the   tiiv 


part,  the  Law,  was  so  named  from  its  containing 

the  national  laws  and  regulations  ;  the  other  twa 
are  regarded  by  some  as  named  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  writings  they  contain;  by  others,  from 
the  office  and  station  of  their  authors ;  and  by 
others,  from  a  sort  of  accidental  combination,  for 
which  no  reason  can  now  be  assigned.  Of  these, 
the  second  is  the  only  one  that  will  bear  the  test 
of  examination.  Two  very  material  points  in 
its  favour  are,  1st,  that  in  the  days  of  the  Theo- 
cracy there  was  a  class  of  persons  who  bore  the 
name  of  Prophets  (D*,N'Q3f  piofessionally.^.e. 
they  were  persons  not  who  were  occasionally 
favoured  with  divine  revelations,  but  who,  re- 
nouncing all  other  occupations,  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  duties  of  the  prophetic  office  ;  and,  2ndly, 
that  of  all  the  books  in  the  second  division  the 
reputed  authors  belong  to  this  class ;  while  of  those 
in  the  third  division,  none  of  the  authors,  with 
two  exceptions,  belong  to  this  class.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  Daniel  and  Lamentations.  Of  these 
the  first  is  only  apparent,  for,  though  Daniel  ut- 
tered prophecies,  he  was  not  by  profession  a  pro- 
phet. The  latter  presents  a  greater  difficulty ; 
the  best  way  of  getting  over  which  perhaps  is, 
with  Hiivernick,  to  admit  it  to  be  an  exception, 
and  suppose  it  made  intentionally,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  classing  this  book  of  elegies  with  the 
Psalms  and  other  lyric  poetry  of  the  Jews  (Einleit. 
§  11,  s.  (55).  Adopting  this  theory,  the  title  of 
the  second  division  is  accounted  for.  As  for  that 
of  the  third,  the  most  probable  account  of  it  is, 
that,  at  first,  it  was  fuller — viz.  'the  other  writ- 
ings,' as  distinguished  from  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets (comp.  the  expression  t<x  ahha  /3i/3Aaa.  used 
by  the  Son  of  Sirach,  Ecclus.  Prol.) ;  and  that  in 
process  of  time  it  was  abbieviated  into  'the  writ- 
ings.' This  part  is  commonly  cited  under  the 
title  Ilagioijrapha. 

8.  Subsequent  History  of  the  Old  Testament 
Canon. — The  Canon,  as  established  in  the  time  ot 
Ezra,  has  remained  unaltered  to  the  present  day. 
Some,  indeed,  have  supposed  that,  because  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  contains  some 
books  not  in  the  Hebrew,  there  must  have  been 
a  double  canon,  a  Palestinian  and  an  Egyptian 
(Sender,  Apparat.  ad  liberal  lore  m  V.  T.  inter - 
pret.  §9,10;  Corrodi,  Beleuchtung  der  Gesch. 
des  Jiidisch.  u.  Christlich.  Kanons.s.  155-184; 
Augusti,  Einleit. ins.  A.T.  s.  79):  but  this  notion 
has  been  completely  disproved  by  Eichhorn 
(Einlc/f.  bd.  i.  s.  23)',  Havemick  End.  i.  £  16  , 
and  others.  All  extant  evidence  is  against  it. 
The  Son  of  Sirach,  and  Philo,  both  Alexandrian 
Jews,  make  no  allusion  to  it  ;  and  Josephus.  who 
evidently  used  the  Gieek  version,  expressly 
clares  against  it  in  a  passage  above  referred  to 
(6  6).  The  earlier  notices  of  the  (anon  simply 
designate  it  by  the  threefold  division  already  con- 
sidered. The  Son  of  Sirach  mentions  '  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  other  books  of  the  lath- 
and  again,  'the  Law.  the  Prophecies,  and  tiie 
test  of  the  books;*  expressions  which  clearly  in- 
dicate that  in  his  day  the  Canon  was  lixed/**       In 

Hitzig  and   some  others   sjH-ak  of  the  I 
thus  applied  to   '  e  third  dii  hri<  n  as  •  rague,'  and 

.is    indicating    no   settled    canon.      Hut    tnis  is  ab- 

1  The  pre-sN]  poses  ■  Sxed 

number  of  books,  by  subu  no  which  ti>s 

remainder  is  found. 
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the  BT'M  Testament  our  Lord  frequently  refers  to 
the  ( )ld  Testament,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Scrip- 
tures,' or  of  'The   Law'   (Mitt.    xxi.    12;    xxii. 
20;  John    x.  150,   &c.  &c.)  ;  and  in'one  place  he 
sneaks    of  '  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and 
(he  Psalms'  (Luke   xxiv.   4-1);  by    the    third    of 
foesc  titles  intruding,  doubtless,    to  designate  the 
Hagiographa,   either  after  the  Jewish   custom  of 
denoting  a  collection  of  books  by  the  title  of  that 
with  which  it  commenced;,  or,  as  H'avernick  sug- 
gests, using  the  term  \paK/j.o(  as  a  general  designa- 
te? i  of  these  books,  Because  of  the  larger  compara- 
tive amount    of   lyrie  poetry  contained    in    them 
'Eml.  §    It);     Pa11^  applies  to   the  Old   Testa- 
ment the    appellations    'The    Holy    Writings' ' 
' ypa<pxl  aylat,  linn.  i.  2);  'the    Sacred    Letters' 
[hpa  ypa.ixp.a-r  a,   2  Tim.  iii.  15),   and    'the  Old 
Covenant'  \J]  iraXiia,  Siad'jKq.  2  Cor.  iii.  14);  both 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles   ascribe  divine   autho- 
rity to  the  ancient  Cation   (Matt.  xv.  3  ;  John  x. 
31-3K;  2  Tim.  iii.    16;  2  Peter  i.  19-21,   &c.)  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  New  Testament,  quota- 
tions are  made  from    all   the  books  of  the  Old  ex- 
cept Ruth,   Ezra.   Neherriiah,   Esther,   Canticles, 
Lamentations,    and    Ezekiei;    the    omission    of 
Mrhich  may  be  accounted  for   on   the  simple  prin- 
ciple that  the  writers   had    no  occasion    to    quote 
(Van  them.     Pl>  do    attests    the   existence    in    his 
time    of  the    Upa  ypa.jj.p.ara,    describes  them   as 
comprising  laws,  oracles   uttered  by  the  prophets, 
hymns,  and  the  other  books    by  which  knowledge 
and  godliness  may  be  increased  and  perfected  (De 
Vita    Contempt  .t.   in  Opp.,   torn,  ii    p.  275,  ed. 
Mangey);    and    quotations   from  or  references  to 
the  most  of  toe   books  are  scattered    through   his 
writings.     The  evidence  of  Josephus  is  very   im- 
portant, for,  besides  genera1  references  to  the  sacred 
books,  he  gives  a  formal  account  of  the  Canon,  as 
it  was  acknowledged    in   his    day,   ascribing   live 
books,  containing  laws  and  an  account  of  the  origin 
ttf  man,  to  Moses,  thirteen  to  the  Prophets,  and  four, 
containing  songs  of  praise  to  God  and  ethical  pre- 
cepts for  men,  to  different  writers,  and  affirming 
that  tiie  faith  yf  the  Jews  in  these  books  is  such  that 
I  icy  would  for  them  suffer  all  tortures  and  death 
itself  {Coat.  Apioti.  i.  7,  8.;  Eichhorri,  Einleit.  i. 
6  50  ;  Jajbn,  Introduction  p.  50).    Melito,  bishop  of 
Sard  is  m  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  er  a, 
gives,  as  the  result  of  careful    inquiry,    i'  e  same 
books  in  the  Old  Test  anient    Can  n    a-    »ye    Itare 
HOW,  with  the  ex^  ej.ti.di  of  fc>f''<t'm.ah,  lather,  and 
Lamentations;  the  twq  first   nil  which,  however, 
he    prohibly    included    in    Ezra,  and    the   last  in 
Jeremiah  (Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclcs. .iv.  26 ;   Eichhorn, 
I  Jul.  i.  ^}  52).     The  catalogues  of*  Origan  (Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  2,  5),  of  Jerome  (Trol.   Caleat. 
ill  Opp.  iii.),  and  of  others  ol'the  lathers,  give  sub- 
stantially   the   same  list    (Eichh  un,    I,   c.  ;     Au- 
gusti,  i'.'ud.  §54;  Cosins,   Scholastical  Hist,    of 
tix-  Cuiio/i,  ch.  iii.  vi. ;   Henderson,  On  Inspira- 
tion.   110).       In    the   Talmudic    Tract    entitled 
tiaba    Jiot/ira,    a    catalogue     of    the     books    of 
toe  sacred  ('anon    is    given,    which    exactly   cor- 
responds with,  that  now    received  by   Christians 
(ijuxtmf,     Tiberias,  c.  11,.     Hence   it   appears 
iii.it    all    the  evidence  we   have    shows    that    the 
(•anon,  oner  fixed,  has  remained  unaltered. 

9,  Formation  of  the  New  TfiStau^ent  Canon. 

—  Whilst  then;  is  abundance  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  books,   taken   separately,  fully  greater  per- 


haps than  can   be  adduced  in  support  of  many 
of  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  history  of  thi 
formation    of  the    New  Testament  Canon    is   in- 
volved in  much  greater  obscurity  than  that  of  the 
Old.     An  ecclesiastical  tradition   ascribes  to   the 
apostle  John  the  work  of  collecting  and  sanction- 
ing the  writings  which  were  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  Canon;    but  this  tradition  is  too  late,  too   un- 
supported by  collateral  evidence,  and  tot)  much  op- 
posed by  certain  facts,  such  as  I  he  existence  of  doubt 
in  some  of  the  earlychurcb.es  as  to  the  canonicity 
of  certain  books,  the  different  arrangement  of  the 
books  apparent  in  catalogues  of  the  Canon  still 
extant,   &c,  for  any  weight   to    be   allowed   to  it. 
A  much  more  probable  opinion,  and  one  in  which 
neatly  all  the  modem  writers  who  are  favourable 
to    the    claims    of   the   Canon  are  agreed,  is,  that 
each  ol'the  original  churches,   especially  those  of 
larger  size  and  greater  ability,  collected   for  itself 
a  complete  set   of  those  writings  which  could  be 
proved,    by  competent   testimony,   to   be  the  pro- 
duction of  inspired  men,  and  to   have  been  com- 
municated oy  them   to   any   of   the    churches   as 
part  of  the  wtitten  word  of  Cod;   so   that  in    this 
way   a    great  many    complete    collections  of  the 
New  Testament   scriptuies  came  to  be  extant,  the 
accordance   of  which    with   each  other,  as  to  the 
books  admitted,  furnishes  irrelragable  evidence  Oi 
the    correctness   of  the   Canon  as  we  now  hate  it 
This  opinion,  which  in  itself  is  highly  probable,  is 
rendered  still  moie  so  when  we  consider  the  scru- 
pulous care  which  the  early  churches  took  to  dis- 
ciiminafe  spurious  compositions  from  such  as  were 
authentic — the  existence,  among  seme,  of  doubts 
regarding  ceitain  of  the  New  Testament  books, 
indicating  that  each  church   claimed  the  right  of 
satisfying  itself  in  ibis  matter — their  high  venera- 
tion   for    the     genuine    apostolic    writings — theii 
anxious  regard  for  each  other's  prosperity  leading 
to   the    free   communication    from    one  to  anothei 
of  whatever  could   promote  this,  and,    of  course, 
among  other  things,  of  those  writings  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  afty  one  of  them,  and  by  which. 
more  than  by  any  othei  means,  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  whole  would   fie  promoted — the  practice  of 
the  fathers  of  arguing  the  canonicity  of  any  book, 
from  its  reception  by  the  churches,  as  a  sufficient 
proof  of  this — and   the  reason  assigned  by  Euse- 
iiius  (Hist.  Juries,  iii.  25)  for  dividing  the  books 
of  the   New  Testament    into  6fto\oyov/j.evot    and 
avTih(y6p.eyoi,     viz.    that    the    former    (lass   was 
Composed    of   those  which   the  universal  tradition 
of   the  churches    authenticated,    while  the    latter 
contained   such   as  had  been  received  by  the  ma- 
jority,   but   not    by    all    (Slorch,  Comment.  Hist. 
Crit.  dr  Libb.  N.  Testament*  Canone,kc.  p.  112, 
fit ;  Olshausen's  Edit  licit  der  IV.  Eva/iff.  s.  439). 
In  this  way   we  may    readily   believe  that,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  authoritative  decision, 
either  from    an    individual    or  a   council,  but  by 
the    natural    process  of  each    body    of  Christian 
seeking  to  procure  for  themselves  and  to  convey  tu 
tlrt'ir   brethren    authentic    copies    of    writings    in 
which  all  weredeeply  interested,  the  Canon  of  the 

New  Testament  was  formed. 

10.  History  of  the  Sew  Ti  stament  Canon.—* 
The  first  certain  notice  which  we  have  of  the 
existence  of  any  of  the  New  Testament  writings, 
ill  a  collected  form,  occurs  .u  2  Pet.  iii.  10,  where 
the  writer  speaks  of  the  epistles'  of  Paul  in  such  a 
way  as  to   lead    us   -o  infer  thu     at  that  time  ths 
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whole  or  the  greater  part  of  these  were  collected 
together,  were  known  amongst  tlwe  churches  gene- 
rally (for  Peter  is  not  addressing  any  particular 
church),  and  were  regarded  as  on  a  par  with  '  the 
other  Scriptures,"  by  which  latter  expression  Peter 
plainly  means  the  sacred  writings  both  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament,  as  far 
as  then  extant. — That  John  must  have  had  before 
him  copies  of  the  other  evangelists  is  probable 
from  the  supplementary  character  of  his  own 
gospel. —  Im  tiie  anonymous  Epistle  to  Diognetus, 
which  is,  on  good  grounds,  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  uninspired  Christian  writings, 
the  writer  speaks  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  the 
Gospels,  and  the  Apostles  (o  xi.  ed.  Hefele). — Ig- 
natius speaks  of  '  betaking  himself  to  the  Gospel 
as  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  apostles  as  the 
Presbytery  of  the  church,"  and  adds,  '  the  pro- 
phets also  we  love;"  thus  showing,  that  it  is  to  the 
Scriptures  he  was  referring  {jEp.  ad  Philadel- 
phenos.  §  v.  ed.  Hefele). — Theophilus  of  Antioch 
speak*  frequently  of  the  New  Testament  writings 
under  the  appellation  of  al  ayiai  ypcupat,  or  6  dews 
\6yos.  and  in  one  place  mentions  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Gospels,  as  alike  divinely  in- 
spired (AdAutol.  iii.  11). — Clement  of  Alexandria 
frequently  refers  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  distinguishes  them  into  '  the  Gospels 
and  Apostolic  Discourses '  (Quis  Dives  Salvits? 
prope  tin.;  Stromal,  saepissime).  —  Tertullian 
distinctly  intimates  the  existence  of  (he  New 
Testament  Canon  in  a  complete  form  in  his  day, 
by  calling  it  '  Evangelicum  Instrumentum' 
(Adv.  Marc.  iv.  2),  by  describing  the  whole 
Bible  as  '  totum  instrumentum  utriusque  Testa- 
menti '  {Adv.  Prax.  c.  20),  and  by  distinguish- 
ing between  the  '  Scriptura  Vetus "  and  the  •  No- 
vum Testamentum  '  (ibid.  c.  13). —  Irenaeus 
rej>eatedly  calls  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment '  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  '  the  Oracles  of  God  ' 
(Adv.  llcer.  ii.  27  ;  i.  8,  &c),  and  in  one  place 
he  puts  the  Evangelical  and  Apostolical  writings 
on  a  par  With  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (ibid.  i.  3, 
§  0).  From  the-e  allusions  we  may  justly  infer 
that  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures  were  generally  known 
by  the  Christians  m  a  collected  foim,  and  re- 
verenced as  the  word  of  God.  That  the  books 
they  received  were  the  same  as  those  now  possessed 
by  us,  is  evident  from  the  quotations  from  them 
furnished  by  the  early  Fathers,  and  which  have 
been  so  carefully  collected  by  the  learned  and 
laborious  Lardner,  in  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History.  The  same  thing  appears  from  the  re- 
searches of  Oritjen  and  Euscbius,  both  of  whom 
carefully  inquired,  and  have  accurately  recorded 
what  books  were  received  as  Canonical  by  the 
tradition  of  the  churches  or  the  church  writers 
(trwiAT/friou/Tt/cJ;  TrapdSocrts),  and  both  of  whom 
enumerate  the  same  books  as  are  in  our  present 
Canon,  though  of  some,  such  as  the  Epistles  of 
James  and  Jude,*  the  2nd  Ep.  of  Peter,  the  2nd 
and  3rd  of  John,  and  the  Apocalypse,  they  men- 
tion thai  though  received  by  the  majority,  they 
were  doubted  by  some  (Euseb.    //.  /.'.  iii.  25; 

*  Origeii  omits  these  altogether  in  his  li>t  as 
given  by  Eusebius,  bn1  elsewhere  in  his  writings 
ne  so  fully  admits  their  Cauonicity,  that  this 
omissiuti  ••  be  regarded  only  as  an  oversight 
either  oil  h'n  p*u1  or  on  t)iat*of'  UUuebiiu. 


vi.  24).  Besides  these  sources  of  information  w« 
have  no  fewer  than  ten  ancient  catalogues  of  m* 
New  Testament  books  still  extant.  Of  these,  six 
accord  exactly  with  our  present  Canon,  white  (i 
the  rest  three  omit  only  the  Apocalypse,  and  one 
omits,  with  this,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(Lardner' s  Works,  vol.  iv.  and  v.,  8vo. ;  HorneV 
Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  70,  8th  edition).  An 
accumulation  of  evidence  so  copious  and  direct 
as  this  renders  the  integrity  of  the  New  Testament 
Canon  a  fact,  than  which  none  of  a  purely  his- 
torical khid  is  better  ascertained. 

11.  With  the  external  evidence  thus  furnished 
in  favour  of  the  sacred  Canon,  the  internal  fully 
accords.  In  the  Old  Testament  all  is  in  keeping 
with  the  assumption  that  its  books  were  written 
by  Jews,  sustaining  the  character,  surrounded  by 
the  circumstances,  and  living  at  the  time  as- 
scribed  to  their  authors;  or  if  any  apparent  dis- 
crepancies have  been  found  in  any  of  them,  they 
are  of  such  a  kind  as  further  inquiry  has  served  to 
explain  and  reconcile.  The  literary  peculiarities 
of  the  New  Testament,  its  language,  its  idioms, 
its  style,  its  allusions,  all  are  accordant  with  the 
hypothesis  that  its  authors  were  exactly  what  they 
profess  to  have  been — Jews  converted  ty  Chris- 
tianity, and  living  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  Of  b)th  Testaments  the  theo- 
logical and  ethical  systems  are  substantially  in 
harmony  ;  whilst  all  that  they  coiAain  tends  to 
one  grand  result — the  manifestation  of  the  power 
and  perfection  of  Deity,  and  the  restoration  of 
man  to  the  image,  sen  ice,  and  love  of  his  Creator. 
The  conclusion  from  the  whole  facts  of  the  case 
can  be  none  other  than  that  the  Bible  is  entitled 
to  that  implicit  and  undivided  reverence  which 
it  demands,  as  the  only  divinely  appointed  Canon 
of  religious  truth  and  duty. 

12.  Besides  the  immortal  work  of  Lardner  and 
the  different  introductions  to  the  critico-historical 
study  of  Scripture,  the  following  works  may 
with  advantage  be  consulted  on  the  subject  of  the 
Canon:  —  Cosin's  Scholastical  History  of  the 
Canon,  4to.  London,  1057,  1072;  l)u  Pins 
History  of  the  Canon  and  Writers  of  the  Boohs 
of  the  Old  and  New  Test.  2  vols,  folio,  London, 
1099-1700;  Ens.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  sive  Dia- 
tribe jle  Librorum  Nov.  Test.  Canone,  l2mo. 
Amstel.  1710;  Storcb,  Comment,  llist.  Crit.  dc 
Lihb.  Nov.  Test.  Canons,  8vo  Francof.  ad 
Viadrum,  1755;  Schmid,  Hist.  Antiq.  et  \~iu- 
dicatio  Canonis  V.  et  X.  Test.  8vu  Lips.  1775; 
Millii  Proleg.  in  Nov.  Test.  Pars  Prima,  Oxou. 
1707;  Jones's  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling 
the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  'Test.  3 
vols.  SvO.  J  Paley's  Ilorcr  J'au/inar ;  Alexan- 
der's Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Test,  ascer- 
tained, 12mo.  Princeton,  U.  S.  1*20,  London. 
1828.— W.  L.  A. 

CANTICLES,  or  Solomon's  Sono  (TB» 
D*~)w'n  ;  Sept.  dcrfia  twv  aT,uaTu>i/ ;  Vulg.  (  an- 
Hcutn  Canticorum  ;  all  signifying  the  Song  of 
Songs),  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  so 
denominated    in    the    inscription!  to  denote  the 

superior  beauty  and  excellence  of  this  poem.  It 
is  uiie    of  the    ti\e    mZjilhdh.   or    volumes,   pL 

immediately  after  the  Pentateuch  in  the  pr<  i 
manuscripts  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  in  the  f.  '• 
lowing   older.   \  i/.    Canticles,    Ruth,    Lament  a* 

tiLM.s,    E'(le.-..i>!es.    and    Esther;    although    1Li$ 
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order  is  s<  metimes  violated  [Sckipture,  Holy]. 
It  also  constitutes  the  fourth  of  the  Cetubim,  or 
writings  (hagiographa),  which  in  the  Jewish  enu- 
meration compiehend  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job, 
Canticles,  Ruth,Lamentations,Ecclesiastes,  Esther, 
Daniel,  and  Ezra ;  which  last  includes  the, book 
of  Nehemiah.  These  hooks  are  supposed  to  have 
been  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  Law, 
which  was  delivered  orally,  and  to  the  propheti- 
cal books,  which  were  dictated  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  The  Cetubim  the  Jews  regard  as  the 
inspired  writings  of  men  who  had  no  prophetic 
mission  [Hagiographa]. 

Canonicity  of  Canticles. — In  favour  of  the 
canonical  authority  of  this  book  (which  has  been 
questioned  in  ancient  and  modern  times)  we  may 
observe,  that  it  is  found  in  all  the  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  which  have  descended  to  our  times, 
as  well  as  in  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  winch  was 
finished  some  time  in  the  second  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  also  found  in  all  the 
ancient  catalogues  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  early  Christian  church.  The  most  ancient 
which  we  possess,  that  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis 
(a.d.  170),  preserved  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles. 
iv.  ch.  26.),  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  were  written,  fiom  accurate 
information  ahtaiueJ  in  the  Eas'.  The  names  of 
these  books,  he  acquaint  $  us,  are  as  follows  : — 
'  of  Moses,  rive  books,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy;  Jesus  Naue,  Judges, 
Ruth;  four  books  of  Kings;  two  of  Paralipo- 
meua ;  Psalms  of  David;  Proverbs  of  Solomon; 
Ecclesiastes  ;  Sony  of  Sony  s  ;  Job;  of  Prophets, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah;  of  the  twelve  Prophets,  one 
book ;  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Esdras.'  The  book  of 
Canticles  is  invariably  contained  in  all  subse- 
quent catalogues.  It  has  consequently  all  the 
external  marks  of  canonicity  possessed  by  any 
other  boots  of  the  Old  Testament  not  expressly 
cited  in  the  New.  Those  who  have  questioned 
its  right  to  a  place  in  the  sacred  volume  have  pro- 
ceeded more  in  dogmatical  than  on  historieo-criti- 
cal  grounds.  It  has  been,  indeed,  attempted  to  be 
shown  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  was  not  included 
by  Josephus  in  his  account  of  the  books  of  canoni- 
cal Scripture,  on  the  following  grounds  : — ^Jose- 
phus  divides  these  books  into  the  'five  books  of 
Moses;  thirteen  books  containing  the  history  of 
their  own  times,  written  by  the  Prophets  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  son  of 
Xerxes,  king  of  Persia;  and  the  remaining  four 
consisting  of  hymns  to  God,  and  admonitions 
for  llie  conduct  of  men's  lives.'  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  these  four  books  are  —  Psalms, 
Proverb*,  Kc  -ledastes,  and  Canticles;  and  that 
the  thirteen  other  books,  included  under  the  term 
Prophets,  are — Joshua,  Judges  ami  Ruth,  Samuel, 
Kind's,  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Xeliemiah,  Ksther, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah  anil  Lamentations,  Ezekiel 
Daniel,  the  twelve  minor  Prophets,  and  the  book 
of  Job.  But  it  has  bee:;  maintained,  that  this 
las,4  book  more  appropriately  belongs  to  the  four 
which  contain  hymns  and  admonitions  for  hu- 
man ecu  iii'-t.  t>  an  to  the  "Prophets  who  wrote 
history  of  th"ir  own  times  after  Moses,  and 
consequently  thai  there  is  no  place  left  for  Canti- 
cles. Those  who  adopt  this  view  are  compelled 
to  separate  the  book  of  Ezra  from  that  of  Nehe- 
miah, in  order  to  make  up  the  number  of  thirteen 


prophets  ;  but  whafpver  appearance  of  truth  then 
may  be  in  this  reasoning,  which  is  that  advanced 
by  Mr.  William  Whiston,  in  his  supplement  tc 
his  Essay  towards  restoriny  the  Text  of  the  Ola 
Testament,  it  is  overbalanced  by  the  fact  already 
stated,  that  this  book  formed  part  of  the  Jewish 
canonical  Scriptures  and  of  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion. It  is  true  that  other  books  are  ibund  in  the 
copies  of  this  latter  version,  which  were  either 
originally  written  in  Greek,  as  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom and  others,  or  are  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  as  Ecclesiasticus,  and  the 
first  book  of  Maccabees ;  but  it  is  confessed  that 
these  never  formed  part  of  the  first  or  Jewish 
canon.  The  Book  of  Canticles  was  also  translated 
into  Greek,  from  the  original,  by  Symmachus 
the  Jew,  and  by  Aquila,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. 

The  Canticles  was  one  of  the  books  translated 
by  Jerome  from  the  Greek,  or  rather,  corrected 
from  the  older  Latin  version,  and  published 
by  that  Father;  but  this  work  is  now  lost.  We 
still  possess  in  the  present  Latin  Vulgate  Je- 
rome's translation  of  this  book  from  the  original 
Hebrew. 

Subject  of  Canticles. — The  subject  of  this 
book  is  confessedly  Love.  But  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  much  controversy,  especially  in  modern 
times,  what  kind  of  love  is  here  celebrated.  It  is 
equally  a  matter  of  dispute  among  divines  whe- 
ther the  interpretation  of  the  poem  is  limited  to 
its  obvious  and  primary  meaning,  or  whether  it 
does  not  also  include  a  latent  mystical  and  alle- 
gorical sense.  We  shall  speak  of  these  subjects 
in  order.  And,  first,  as  to  the  literal  and  pri- 
mary meaning,  the  earliest  information  which  we 
have  is  contained  in  the  preface  of  Origen  to  his 
commentary  on  this  book.  This  eminent  scholar 
holds  it  to  be  an  epithalamium,  or  marriage-song 
ir  the  form  of  a  drama.  This  idea  has  been,  ij 
modern  times,  improved  by  Lowth,  Bossuef, 
Michaelis,  and  other  commentators.  'The  Son,; 
of  Songs."  says  Bishop  Lowth,  '  for  so  it  is  entitled, 
either  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  subject 
or  of  the  composition,  is  an  epithalamium,  or 
nuptial  dialogue,  or  rather,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  give  it  a  title  more  agreeable  to  the  genius  of 
the  Hebrews,  a  Song  of  Loves.  Such  is  the  title 
of  Psalm  xlv.  It  is  expressive  of  the  utmost 
fervour  as  well  as  delicacy  of  passion  :  it  is  in- 
stinct with  all  the  spirit  and  sweetness  of  affec- 
tion. The  principal  characters  are  Solomon  him- 
self and  his  briue,  who  are  represented  speaking 
both  in  dialogue,  and  in  soliloquy,  when  acci- 
dentally separated.  Virgins,  also,  the  compa- 
nions of  the  bride,  are  introduced,  who  seem  to  be 
constantly  on  the  stage,  and  bear  a  part  of  the 
dialogue.  Mention  is  also  made  of  young  men, 
friends  of  the  bridegroom,  but  they  are  mute 
persons.  This  is  exactly  conformable  to  the 
manners  of  the  Hebrews,  who  had  always  a  num- 
ber of  companions  to  the  bridegroom,  thirty  of 
whom  weie  piesent  in  honour  of  Samson  at  his 
nuptial  least  (Judg.  xiv.  13).  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  they  are 
called  children,  or  sons  of  the  bridechamber,  and 
friends  of  the  bridegroom.  There,  too,  we  lind 
mention  of  ten  virgins  who  went  forth  to  meet 
the  bridegroom  and  conduct  him  home;  which 
circumstance*  indicate  that  this  poem  is  founded 
on  the  nuntlal  rites  of  the  Hebrews,  and  is  **• 
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pre* ive  of  the  forms  or  ceremonial  of  their  mar- 
riage In  this  opinion,  indeed,  the  harmony  of 
commentators  is  not  less  remaiKable  than  their 
disagreement  concerning  the  general  economy 
and  conduct  of  the  work,  and  the  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  several  parts.  The  present 
object  of  inquiry,  however,  is  only  whether  any 
plot,  or  falile  be  contained  or  represented  in  this 
poem  ;  and  upon  this  point  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  a  critic 
whose  profound  learning  will  ever  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  a  scholar  whose  exquisite  tas'e  will 
ever  be  admired/ 

Bossuet 's  idea  of  this  poem  was,  that  it  is  a 
regular  drama,  or  pastoral  eclogue,  consisting  of 
seven  acts,  each  act  rilling  a  day,  concluding 
with  the  Sabbath,  inasmuch  as  the  bridegroom  on 
this  day  does  not,  as  usual,  go  forth  to  his  rural 
employments,  but  proceeds  from  the  marriage 
chamber  into  public  with  his  bride.  The  fol- 
lowing are  Bossuet's  divisions  of  the  plots  : — ■ 

First  day    .    .   Chap.  i. — ii.  6. 

Second  day    .  ii.  7 — 17. 

Third  day      .  ii i- — v.  1. 

Fourth  day     .  v.  2 — vi.  9. 

Fifth  day    .    .  vi.  10— vii.  11. 

Sixth  day  .    .  vii.  12 — viii.  3. 

Sabbath  .    .    .  viii.  4 — 14. 

Lowth  so  far  differs  from  Bossuet  as  to  deny  the 
existence  of  a  regular  drama,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  termination  to  the  plot.  Michaelis,  in  his 
notes  to  his  German  translation  of  Lowth 's  Pre- 
lections, endeavours  to  overturn  the  views  of 
Bossuet  and  Lowth,  and  to  show  that  this  poem 
can  have  no  relation  to  the  celebration  of  a  mar 
riage,  inasmuch  as  the  bridegroom  is  compelled 
in  his  nuptial  week  to  quit  his  spouse  and  friends 
for  whole  days,  in  order  to  attend  to  his  cattle  in 
(lie  pastures ;  and  while  he  altogether  repudiates 
the  idea,  which  some  have  had  the  rashness  to 
maintain,  that  the  subject  of  the  poem,  in  its 
literal  signification,  is  a  clandestine  amour,  inas- 
much as  the  transaction  is  described  as  legal  and 
public,  and  the  consent  of  parents  plainly  inti- 
mated, he  equally  rejecls  the  views  of  those 
who  conceive  that  these  songs  relate  to  the  state 
of  parties  betrothed  before  marriage.  His  opinion 
is,  that  this  poem  has  no  reference  to  a  future  mar- 
riage, but  that  the  chaste  loves  of  conjugal  and  do- 
mestic life  are  described.  This  state,  he  conceives, 
in  the  East,  admits  of  more  of  the  perplexities, 
jealousies,  plots,  and  artifices  of  love  than  it  does 
with  us;  the  scene  is  more  varied,  and  there  is 
consequently  greater  pcope  for  invention. 

But  the  idea  that  the  conjugal  state,  or  the  loves 
of  married  persons,  are  here  referred  to,  has  heen 
strongly  opposed  by  smne  of  the  ablest  modern 
u  i  iters,  including  Eichhom  (Einleitomg)t  Rosen* 
miiller  (Scftolia  in  Cant.  Pief.  p.  261  ),  Jahn  (/.'//* - 
leitung and  Introduct.  m  Compendftim  redacta\ 
who  maintain  that  the  chaste  mutual  hues  of  two 
young  persons  antecedent  to  marriage  are  here  cele- 
brated. The  last-named  writer  bavin  .  observed  that 
neither  in  monogamy  nor  in  polygamy  is  the  passion 
ni  low  so  anient  as  is  here  represented,  proceeds 
to  maintain  that  no  other  object  remains  out  'the 
chaste  and  reciprjcal  aflhciion  of  the  sexes  pre- 
viously to  marriage.  Some  of  die  language,  he 
■\i\i\-,  ■  in.- \  be  (bought  indecorous  in  persons  in 
iiich  circumstances  j  but  this  is  not  tiie  cam,  un- 
lets it  he  taken  in  the  v.oist  sense.     It  admits,  of 


a  meaning  perfectly  chaste,  which  in  the  mouths 
of  chaste  lovers,  such  as  the  parties  aie  vuii- 
formly  represented,  is  the  only  one  that  can  o« 
true/  He  conceives  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  suppose  any  actual  historical  foundation  for 
the  poem. 

Here  it  may   be  necessary   to  state,    that  the 
learned   are   divided   on    the    point    whether   the 
Ca/iticles  consist  of  one  continued  and  connected 
poem,    or   of  a   number   of   detached    songs    or 
amorets.     The  first  person   who   maintained  the 
latter   opinion  was  Father  Simon,   who  was  on 
this    account   unjustly   accused    of  denying  the 
canonicity  of  the  book.     This  opinion   has  oeen 
subsequently  defended  by  Eichhorn  (Einleitung), 
Jahn,    Pareau    (Institutio  Interpretis     V.  T.    p. 
iii.  §  iv.  c.  xi.  5  3  ;  Biblical   Cabinet,  vol.  ii.  p. 
129),  and  many  others.     A  very  general  opinion 
is,  that  it  is  an  idyl,  or  rather,  a  number  of  idyls, 
all  forming  a  collective  whole     Such  is  the  opinion 
held,  among  others,   by  Sir  William   Jones  and 
Dr.  J.  Mason  Good,  in  his  beautiful  translation  of 
the  Song  of  Songs.     Dr.  Adam  Claike,  however, 
will  not  allow   that  the  book  of  Canticles  comes 
under  the  denomination  of  a  pastoral,  an  idyl, 
an  ode,  or  an   epithalamium.     He  conceives  it 
to  be  a  composition  sui  generis,  partaking  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  mask  tiian  anything  else — an 
entertainment  for  the  guests  who  attended  a  mar- 
riage ceremony.     He  admits   no    mystical  sense. 
Jahn,    in  the    work   above    alluded    to,    having 
stated    his    opinion   that    the  work   comprehends 
several  amatory  poems,   thus  distributes  them  : — 
I.  An  innocent  country  maiden  makes  an  undis- 
guised profession  of  her  attachment,  and  tier  lover, 
a  shepherd,  replies  to  it   with  equal  protestation* 
of  affection  (i.  2  — ii.  7).     Some  prefer  conclud- 
ing this  dialogue  at  i.  11,  and  making  i.  12 — ii.  7, 
a  soliloquy,  in  which  the   maiden  is  supposed  to 
repeat  some  compliments  of  her  lover.      But  this 
is  without  sufficient  reason. — 2.  A  maiden  sings  of 
her  lover,  who  is  seeking  her  everywhere,  and  she 
also  confesses   her  warm  affection  (ii.  8 — iii.  5). 
Some  suppose  that  ii.  8 — 14  is  a  dream,  and  that 
in  verse  15  the  maiden  awakes,  who  dreams  again 
in  iii.  1-5.       But   if   these   places  are  similar  to 
dreams,  it  ought  to  be    remembered   that  waking 
dreams  are  not  uncommon  with  loveis.     This  the 
poet,  true  to  nature,   has  heie  represented. — 3.  A 
maiden    in    a   litter,    surrounded    by    Solomon's 
soldiers,   is   brought    to    the    harem   cl"  the   king. 
The  lover  prefers,    far  before   all  the   royal   beau- 
ties, his  own  beloved,  in  whose  society  he  declares 
that  he  is  happier   than  the   king    himself  (iii.  6- 
v.  1).    Some  choose  to  make  iv.  8 — v.  1,  a  distinct 
poem  ;   but  they  can  hardly   offer    any    sufheient 
reason  for  separating  this  poition    from    the  other. 
Nevertheless  the  distribution  of  the  woik  into  its 
several    parti    must    be  'left    very    much    to    the 
reader's   own    t.iste    and    feeling. —  1.    A   maiden 
beloved   lings    ef   her    lover.       He   had   come   to 
her  door  at  night,    and    had    Red  away  before  she 
Opened  it.    Sh"  seeks  him;  ishealen  by  tla  watch, 
and   stripped    of    her   \eil.      She   describes    die 
beauty  of   her    lover,  who  at  1<  ng  ii  answers.  <  ele- 

brating  her  loveliness,  with  a  contemptuous 
glance  at  the  multitude  of  the  king's  wives  (v.  2- 
vi.  !),  —  .">.  Shulamith  recounts,  in  few  words, 
the  allurements  of  the  courtiers,  whom  she  has 
met  with  unexpectedly  in  iJie  garuen,  and  her 
rejection  of  them,   and  celebrates  her  affection  tor 
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her  lover  (vi.  10 — viii.  3). — 6.  Protestation  and 
praises  of  constant  affection  (viii.  4-7). — 7.  A 
discourse  between  two  brothers,  about  guarding 
and  giving  away  their  sister  in  marriage;  who 
replies  with  scorn,  that  she  would  be  her  own 
guardian  (viii.  $-12). — S.  A  fragment  A  lover 
wishes  to  hear  his  beloved.  She  leplies  by  per- 
suading hiin  to  fly.  Perhaps  her  parents  or  rela- 
tions were  near,  who,  in  the  East,  never  permit 
such  meetings  Cviii.  13,  14). 

Ewald  considers  the  poem  to  consist  of  a  drama 
in  hull  parts.  The  heroine  of  the  poem,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  is  a  country  maiden,  a  native 
of  Kngedi,  who,  while  rambling  in  the  plains,  fell 
in  with  the  chariots  of  Solomon,  and  was  carried 
by  him  into  his  palace.  (Ewald"s  Das  llohe  Lied 
Saiomo's.  Gotting.  1H26) 

We  may  here  mention,  that  the  divisions  in 
general  of  this  poem  have  been  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  its  different  commentators. 
Those,  for  instance,  who  regard  it  as  prophetical, 
have  adopted  various  divisions;  such  as  the 
legal  and  evangelical — the  former  commencing 
with  the  captivity,  and  ending  with,  the  death  of 
Christ,  from  the  commencement  to  chap.  iv.  6; 
and  the  latter  Horn  chap.  iv.  7  to  the  end.  Ni- 
cholas Lyranus  considers  the  six  first  chapters  to 
represent  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  two  last  the 
New.  Ederus  ((Econom.  Bibl.  p.  180)  supposes 
that  it  describes  the  history  of  the  church  to 
the  time  of  Christ,  in  ten  dramas.  Gregory 
de  Valentia  divides  it  into  two  parts — the  first 
containing  the  history  of  the  Israel itish  church 
to  Solomon  :  and  the  second,  the  professing 
Christian  church,  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 
Cornelius  a  Lapide  finds  in  it  the  Christian 
church  in  its  infancy  to  the  feast  of  the 
Pentecost,  its  youth  to  the  time  of  Constantine, 
its  manhood  under  Constantine,  its  old  age 
in  the  time  of  the  Arian  and  Nestorian  heresies, 
and  its  renovation  under  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and 
August  iu.  Tiiose  who  consider  it  as  a  dogmatical 
book  form  other  divisions.  Thus,  Cocceius, 
holding  it  to  be  a  representation  of  the  progress  of 
religion  in  the  soul,  or  the  spiritual  wedlock  of 
Christ  and  the  church,  divides  it  into  four  parts, 
consisting  of  espousals,  mutual  love,  reconciliation, 
and  consummation  in  heaven  ;  while  Calovius 
forms  of  it  three  divisions,  consisting  of  the  desire 
of  Christ  and  his  advent,  grief  for  the  loss  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  song  of  the  bridegroom  and 
bride. 

Object  of  the  Canticles.— It  has  been  in  all 
ages  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  we  are  to  seek 
for  any  hidden  or  occult  meaning  under  the  enve- 
lope of  the  literal  and  obvious  sense.  While  seve- 
ral eminent  men  have  maintained  that  the  object 
of  these  poems  is  confined  to  the  celebration  of 
the  mutual  love  of  the  sexes,  or  that  its  main 
design,  in  so  far  as  its  sacred  character  is  consi- 
dered, is  the  inculcation  of  marriage,  and  espe- 
cially of  monogamy,  the  majority  of  Christian 
interpreters,  at  least  since  the  days  of  Origen, 
have  believed  that  a  divine  allegory  is  contained 
under  lire  gai  b  of  an  epithalaniium,  founded  on 
the  historical  fact  of  the  marriage  of  Solomon 
With  the  daughter  of  Phamoh  :  others  have  held  it 
to  l)e  a  simple  allegory,  having  no  historical  truth 
for  its  basis.  We  are  informed  by  Jerome,  that 
Oflgfen  wrote  ten  books  pf  commentaries  on  this 
pi/lin,    containing    twenty    thousand    stichi.      Of 


these  there  are  extant,  in  Latin,  *wo  homiliea, 
translated  from  the  original  Gieek  by  Jerome ; 
and  four  books  of  Commentaries,  in  the  version  of 
Rulinus  (Origen,  Opera.  Paris,  1740,  vol.  iii.). 
While  the  celebrated  author  admits  the  historical 
sense,  he  represents,  according  to  his  custom,  i 
hidden  sense,  in  which  either  the  church  or  thi 
soul  of  the  believer  (for  he  does  not  determine 
which)  converses  with  the  divine  Redeemer. 
'  Tiiis  little  book,'  he  says,  'seems  to  be  an  epi- 
.halamium  -  that  is,  a  nuptial  song  — written  by 
Solomon,  and  sung  in  the  peison  of  a  bride  to  her 
bridegroom,  who  is  the  woid  of  God  burning  wiru 
celestial  love.  For  she  loved  him  passionately, 
whether  we  consider  her  as  the  soul  made  after  his 
image,  or  the  church.'  Jerome,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Pope  Damasus,  observes,  that  '  Origen,  having  in 
his  other  writings  exceeded  all  others,  in  his  work 
on  Canticles  has  exceeded  himself.'  Jerome  and 
the  Fathers  in  general  have  followed  Origen's  in- 
terpretation. The  only  exception  to  this  view, 
among  the  early  writers,  whose  name  has  come 
down  down  to  us.  is  the  famous  Syrian  commenta- 
tor, Theodore,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  the  friend 
and  schoolfellow  of  St.  Chrysostom.  This  emi- 
nent writer  altogether  denied  the  allegorical 
interpretation,  and  is  said  to  have  consideied  the 
Canticles  to  have  been  composed  with  the  view  of 
gaining  the  affections  of  an  Ethiopian  princess. 
Theodoret,  in  his  Commentary  on  Canticles, 
while  he  states  that  Eusebius,  Cyprian  of  Car- 
thage, and  others  nearer  to  the  apostolic  age  re- 
cognised the  Canticles  as  a  spiritual  book,  ac- 
quaints us  that  there  were  persons  who  slandered 
the  book,  and  denied  its  spiritual  meaning,  put- 
ting together  tables  unworthy  of  a  doting  old 
woman ;  others,  he  observes,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  wise  Solomon  writes  concerning  himself  and 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  while  some  authors  of 
the  same  class  feigned  that  the  Shunamitc  (for 
the  word  is  sometimes  thus  read)  was  no  other 
than  Abishag,  who  was  a  native  of  Shunem.  St. 
Bernard  assigns  to  the  book  three  senses — a  his- 
torical, a  mora*,  and  a  spiritual.  He  describes 
it  as  an  agreeable  and  figurative  epithalamium, 
in  which  SoTomon  sings  the  mysteries  of  an  eternal 
marriage  ;  and  among  the  moderns,  .Bossuet  ob- 
serves, that  'Solomon  adduces,  as  an  example, 
his  chaste  affection  towards  Pharaoh's  daughter; 
and  while  on  the  foundation  of  a  true  history  he 
aptly  describes  the  most  passionate  love,  he  sings, 
undei  the  envelope  of*  an  elegant  fable,  celestial 
loves  and  the  union  of  Christ  and  the  Chwrcn.' 

Among  those  who  have  maintained  the  opinion 
that  the  Song  of  Songs  is  an  allegory  founded  on 
facts,  were  Isidore  Claims  and  Francis  Vatablus. 
Light  foot  also  considers  the  poem  to  refer  to  a 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  an  Ethiopian  and  a  Gentile. 
Others,  as  we  have  observed,  among  whom  *.» 
the  learned  Lutherans  Carpzov  (In'roductio 
ad  Libros  Canonicos  P.  T.),  and  Gerhard  \Vos- 
till,  Sa/<>monfc,  in  Cant,  prooem.  cap.  x.  ),  main- 
tain that  the  book  is  a  simple  allegory,  having  no 
historical  base  whatever,  but  describing  the  love 
which  subsists  between  Christ  and  the  Church 
under  figures  borrowed  from  the  ardour  of  huniak 
uassion.  These  writers  maintain  that  there  ex 
ists  no  double  sense  whatever,  but  that  its  pri 
tasty  is  its  only  sense,  and  *hat  ibis  primary 
sense  is  entirely  of  a  spiritual  character. 

As,  however,  the   Sciiptures  give  no  intimatiuB 
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that  this  book  contains  a  mystical  or  allegorical 
a^nse,  recourse  lias  been  had  to  the  analogy  of 
Some  of  the  M  issianic  Psalms,  whose  application 
ro  Spiritual  objects  is  recognised  in  the  New 
Testament.  Especially  a  great  resemblance  has 
been  observed  between  the  character  of  the  Can- 
tides  and  the  45th  Psalm  ;  and  it  will  suffice  for 
our  present  purpose  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Rosen- 
m  alter,  one  of  the  ablest  commentators  on  the 
Messianic  Psalms,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
Professing  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  communicated  by  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast, and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews—namely, that  the  45th  Psalm  celebrated  the 
excellencies  and  praised  of  the  great  Messiah  ;  he 
observes,  'Throughout  the  latter  part  of  the 
psalm  this  allegory,  in  which  the  Hebrew  poets 
particularly  delighted,  is  maintained.  They  were 
accustomed  to  represent  God  as  entertaining,  to- 
wards his  chosen  people,  feelings  which  they  com- 
pared to  conjugal  affections ;  and  which  they 
deduced,  under  this  figure,  into  all  their  various 
and  even  minute  expressions.  In  the  illustrating 
and  beautifying  of  this  allegory,  the  whole  of 
rhe  Song  of  Songs  is  occupied  :  that  the  subject 
of  that  poetn,  and  that  of  the  psalm  before  ms, 
is  the  same,  there  is  no  doubt  among  sound  in- 
'erprelers.'1  The  reader  may  also  refer,  in  illus- 
tration of  this  subject,  to  the  many  passages  of 
oe  Old  and  New  Testament  in  which  this  figure 
is  retained  by  the  sacred  writers:  such  as  Isaiah 
liv.  5;  Ixii.  5;  Jerem.  iii.  1,  &c. ;  Ezek.  xvi. 
andxxiii. ;  Matt.  ix.  15;  John  iii.  29;  2  Cor. 
xi.  2;  Ephes.  v.  2,  3,  &c.  ;  Rev.  xix.  7  ;  xxi.  2; 
xxii.  17.  (See,  especially,  Bishop  Lowth's  21st 
Lecture,  De  Sacra  Heb.  Poesi.)  The  writers, 
however,  who  have  admitted  the  allegorical  sense, 
are  divided  as  to  the  object  and  design  of  the 
allegory.  The  ancient  Chaldee  paraphrast,  a 
writer  not  more  ancient  than  the  sixth  century, 
lias  been  considered  by  some  as  preserving  die 
tradition  of  the  .lews  on  this  subject.  In  this 
commentary  (the  Targum)  the  Canticles  are  ex- 
plained as  a  figurative  description  of  the  gracious 
conduct  of  Jehovah  towards  his  people,  in  deli- 
vering them  from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  con- 
ferring great  benefits  on  them  during  their  pro- 
gress through  the  wilderness,  and  conveying  them 
in  safety  to  the  promised  land.  Aben  Ezra,  the 
celebrated  Jewish  commentator  of  the  12th  cen- 
iniy,  considered  that  the  Canticles  represented  the 
history  of  the  Jews  from  Abraham  to  the  Messiah. 
Others  tiav  conceived  the  bride  to  be  Wis- 
dom, With  whom  Solomon  was  acquainted  from 
his  childhood,  and  with  whose  beauty  he  was 
captivated  (Leo  Hebra>us,  Dialog,  iii.  De  Amove). 
This  lalier  is  the  view  followed  by  Rosenmiiller 
in  his  Scholia.  He  conceive*  the  sudden  tran- 
sitions of  the  bride  from  the  court  to  the  grove 
inexplicable,  (in  the  piinciple  t!  at  the  Canticles 
dcsciibe   only    human    love;    but    while   adopting 

the  allegorical  interpretation,  tie  wofewei  to  fol- 
low the  Chaldee  paraphrast  and  Solomon  Jarchi, 
and    te-ms    the  Canticles   a  dramat  ico-alb'gorical 

poem.     Luther,  in  his  Commentary  on  Canticle*, 

maintained  the  allegorical  interpretation,  con- 
ceiving*,! ehovah  to  be  the  bridegroom,  the  bride 
the  Jewish  nation,  md  the  poetn  itself  a  figura- 
tive description  of  Solomon ■  civil  goremment, 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  appears,  from 
Tlieodoret,  to  have  heerj  an  opinion  of  mmxe  of  the 


ancients.  In  his  Commentary  on  1  Peter,  how- 
ever, he  explains  the  bride  to  be  the  New  Testa- 
ment church.  For  the  view  in  his  Commentary 
on  Canticles  he  is  put  down  as  a  follower  of  those 
ancient  heretics  by  Sixtus  of  Sienna,  ar/d  other 
writers  of  the  church  of  R  me.  But  from  this 
charge  he  is  ably  defended  by  Gerhard  {-at  supra). 

The  modern  writers  of  the  Roman  church  have, 
in  general,  followed  Origen  and  Jerome  in  their 
allegorical  interpretations.  The  learned  Hufe, 
however  ( Das  Hohelied  in  einen  noch  unver- 
suchten  Deutung,  Prey  berg,  1813).  has  given  an 
entirely  new  interpretation.  He  finds,  under  the 
image  of  the  bride,  the  ten  tribes,  and  by  th° 
brothers  of  the  Shulamite  he  understands  the 
citizens  of  Judah,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not 
think  the  Jews  worthy  of  being  united  with  them. 
He  regards  the  book  as  an  attempt  made  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  to  re-unite  the  remnant  of  the 
ten  tribes  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Carpzov  states 
that  the  Papists  find  Christ  the  snouse,  and  Mary 
the  bride  :  but  this  only  applies  to  very  few  writers 
in  the  Roman  communion.  Others  among  them 
explain  the  allegory  as  descriptive  of  the  union  be- 
tween Christ,  and  perfect  souls,  including  the 
blessed  Virgin ;  among  English  commentators 
also  the  idea  is  very  prevalent  that  the  Canticles 
have  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  union  of  the  soul 
of  the  believer  with  Christ.  The  Rev.  T.  Scott 
observes,  in  his  Commentary,  that;  'no  other  poem 
of  the  kind  could  be  so  explained  as  to  describe 
the  state  of  the  heart  at  different  times,  and  to 
excite  admiring,  adoring,  grateful  love  to  God 
our  Saviour  as  this  does.'  We  shall  briefly  dis- 
miss the  other  views  held  respecting  the  Canticles 
by  those  who  admitted  the  allegorical  sense. 
Grotius  has  been  justly  censured  for  his  views  on 
tiiis  subject.  Conceiving  it  to  be  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Solomon  and  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  he  supposes  that  the  mysteries  of  marriage 
are  hidden  under  modest  expressions.  His  com- 
ments cannot  be  too  highly  reprobated  for  their 
grossness  and  obscenity.  At  the  same  time  he 
adds  that  '  Solomon,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
work,  composed  it  with  such  art  that,  without 
much  distortion,  it  might  be  found  to  contain  an 
allegory  expressive  of  the  love  of  God  to  the 
Israelites,  as  held  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  and 
Maimonides.  But  as  this  was  a  type  uf  the  love 
of  Christ  to  his  Church,  Christians  laudably  em- 
ployed their  genius  in  applying  the  wor#s  of  the 
Song  to  this."  Carpzov,  who  admits  no  literal 
interpretation,  considers  that  Bossuet  only  re- 
hashed this  idea  of  Grotius,  whom  he  acknow- 
ledges to  have  been  a  great  man,  if  he  had  let 
sacred  subjects  alone. 

Among  the  remaining  allegorical  senses  given 
to  this  poem,  is  that  of  its  being  a  dialogu?  be- 
tween (rod  and  the  human  soul,  and  e\  en  between 
th»!  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ  ]  while 
the  alchemists  conceive  the  whole  l»ook  to  treat 
of  nothing  but  the  philosopher's  stone,  of  which 
Solomon  was  in  search  (tee  Carp/.ov's  lutradn<- 
tien  We  must  not  omit  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Keiscr,  who  conceives  it  to  M  a  historico- 

atlegoricaJ  wig,  oelebmting  the  restoration  of  the 

Bloeaic  worship  by  Zrruhbabcl,  l'/i.i,  and  Neiie- 
miah  \  Das  lloht'hrd,   Kilaii'.'cn,  182r)\). 

\\  e  aie  now  to  give  some  account  of  1  hose  who 
deny  any  but  a  literal  interpretation  of  this  book. 
\\  e  find   m  the  MUhna  (Pxrk*   Avoth  and   Mas- 

If 
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techet  Jadaim)   some  allusion   to   an   idea  (hat 
until  the  time  of  Ezra  doubts   were  entertained  as 
to  the  authenticity   of  this  book  ;  and  to  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Rabbins,  that  so   far  from  its  being  an 
impure  book,  it  was  the  most   nolv  of  all  the  ha- 
giographa;  and  that  if  any  controversy  existed,  it 
was  only  in  respect,  to  Ecclesiastes.     We  are  also 
informed    by  Origen  and  Jerome   that    the  Jews 
forbade  this  book  to  be  read   by  any  one   until  he 
arrived  at  thirty  years  of  age  — a  restriction  wnich 
these  Fathers  approved  of  in  consequence  of  the 
amatory   character  of    the   poem.       Among   the 
Christian  writers  we  have  already  observed   that 
the  only  author  of  antiquity  who  has  defended  its 
literal  interpretation  was  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
who   was  condemned   at   the  second   Council   of 
Constantinople  for  having  '  disparaged  the  Can- 
ticles,   by   asserting   that    Solomon     wrote    these 
things  to  his  bride,  expounding  things  unutter- 
able to  Christian  pars.'      Leontius    of  Byzantium, 
a  writer  of  the  seventh  century,  in  his  book  against 
Nestorius  (see    Ccmisius,  vol.  i.  p.  577),  observes, 
among  other  things,  of  Theodore,   that  lie  '  inter- 
preted libidinousiv,  according  to  his  own  mind, 
and  wilh  meretricious  tongue,  the  most  holy  Song 
of  Songs,  which,  with  incredible  audacity,  he  cuts 
off'   from    the    sacred    books.     Jahn   also  {Intro- 
duction) says,  that  the  worst  interpretation   of  all 
was  that  of  Theodore,   who  considered  the  Can- 
ticles an   obscene  book.    -Dr.  Nathaniel  Lardner 
had  long  since  observed  that  this  accusation  was 
probably  false,  as  being  made  by  his  enemies.   The 
reader  can    only  form  his  judgment  from  the  few 
fragments  which    have  come  down  to  us  from  this 
eminent   interpreter.     The    following  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  : — '  It  becomes  all  readers  to 
reflect  tliat  this  book  of  the  wise  man  cannot  be 
looked  on  as  an  encouragement  to  immorality, and 
therefore  to  be  held  in  disrepute.  Neither  should  the 
book,  on  the  other  hand,  be  commended  as  having 
a  prophetical  character,   for  the  edification  of  the 
Church ;  for  had  it  been  a  prophetical  book,  there 
would  have  been  some  mention  in  it  of  the  name 
of  God  ;   but  all  ought  to  know  that  the  book   is  a 
table    entertainment,   such   as   Plato,  at  a  later 
period,  wrote  concerning  love,  on  which  account 
the  public  reading  of  the  Canticles    was   never 
allowed  either  to  the  Jews  or  to  us,    as  being  a 
domestic  and  nuptial   Song  of  Solomon,  sinking 
to  his  guests   the  reproaches  cast  upon  his  bride.' 
But  whafcver  might  have  been  Theodore's  parti- 
cular views,  he  appear-  to  have  had  no  followers 
for  many  ages;   the  allegorical   interpretation  has 
been    the    current   one  in   the   Christian  Church. 
Erasiru.*  's  said  to  have  been  the  Mist  after  Theo- 
dore to  deny  this  interpretation  (American  Ency.y 
art.' Sol. 's  Song').    Le  Clerc,  at  a  later  period,  took 
the  same  view,  maintaining   that   it   was   simply 
an    idyl    or    pastoral     eclogue ;      and,    in     more 
modern  times,  some   of  the  most   distinguished  in- 
terpreters have  followed  this  interpretation. 

The  opinions  of  those  who  ha\e  acknowledged 
no  oilier  than  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
(ianticles  has  had  a  considerable  influence  in  the 
question  of  the  _anonicily  of  the  book.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  surprising  that  those  who  were  in  the  habit 
of- attaching  a  .spiritual  meaning  to  it  should  find 

it  difficult  to  belie\e  that  a  book,  treating  of 
/luman  h>« -r,  should  have  a  place  in  the  inspired 
volume.  Jahn  e  ldeavonrs  to  explain  this  by 
the  iypothe.-ds  that  '.he  author  or  authors  of  theie 


sonors  do  not  celebrate  all  kinds  of  chaste  love 
the  sexes  before  marriage,  but  only  that  which 
leads  to  monogamy  (which  is  commended  in 
Ecclesiastes  ix.  9)  and  polygamy  condemned, 
iii.  6-1 1,  and  vi.  8,  9  :  or  that  the  piophets — pos- 
sibly Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi — who 
placed  the  Canticles  in  the  canon,  seem  to  nave 
understood  it  in  the  mystical  sense;  so  that  the 
canonical  sense  is  mystical,  although  this  sense 
was  not  intended  by  the  authors  [Inspira- 
tion]. Most,  however,  of  the  literal  con  r"«uta- 
tors  are  of  opinion  that  marriage,  being  a  dm:.* 
institution,  the  chaste  love  of  the  sexes  is  a  fit 
subject  for  sacred  song.  Thus  Parean  (Jnstitutio 
Interprets  V.  T.\  see  Translation  in  Bib.  (a- 
bin°.t,  vol.  ii.  p.  291).  who  conceives  that  these 
son^s  are  employed  in  'describing  the  chastest 
love  subsisting  between  a  certain  young  man  and 
a  Lrirl  betrothed  to  hiin.  in  which  the  poet  givea 
the  reins  to  a  most  luxuriant  imagination,"  thinks 
that,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  is  seen  adapted  to 
excite  or  nourish  impure  feelings,  but  that  the 
author  seems  to  have  studiously  endeavoured  to 
adorn  the  virtuous  loves  of  the  future  spouses  with 
all  those  allurements  which  a  fervid  and  Oriental 
genius  could  imagine,  that  he  might  more  effica- 
ciously recal  the  young  men  of  his  time  from  the 
enticements  of  impure  love  (See  also  Seder's 
Hermeneutics,  §  175).  Seiler  conceives  that  the 
aim  of  these  songs  consists  in  a  commendation  of 
conjugal  fidelity,  and  of  pure  love  for  one  wife, 
who  is  the  legitimate  spouse,  even  in  a  state  of 
polygamy. 

An  argument  has  been  made  use  of  against  the 
literal  sense  derived  from  the  style  of  the  poem  ; 
some  critics  having  maintained  that  actual  de- 
formities are  ascribed  to  the  bride,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  an  amatory  poem  ;  but  from  this 
charge  it  has  been  powerfully  vin  licared  by 
writers  of  exquisite  taste,  of  whom  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  name  Bossuet,  Lowth,  Eichhorn,  and  Dr. 
J.  Mason  Good.  '  Even  regarding  it,'  says  Calmer, 
'  as  a  mere  human  composition,  it  has  all  the 
beauties  of  which  a  piece  of  this  nature  is  capable. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  express  their  senti- 
ments in  figurative  and  enigmatic  periods,  and 
by  comparisons  and  similitudes  derived  from 
rural  scenery.  If  the  comparisons  are  sometimes 
too  strong,  we  must  allow  something  to  the  genius 
of  the  Orientals  and  the  vivacity  of  love.  The 
style  is  tender,  lively,  animated,  and  delicate' 
(Preface  to  Canticles). 

These  views,  however,  respecting  the  beauties  of 
the  poem,  leave  the  question  of  its  mystical  and 
spiritual  character  untouched.  We  know  that 
many  ]H>ets,  ancient*  and  modern,  have  written 
amatory  songs,  which  have  allegorical,  distinct 
from  the  primary,  meaning.  To  adduce  a  fami- 
liar instance,  it  is  known  that  several  of  Mr 
Moore's  Melodies  are  of  this  character.  It  is. 
therefore,  at  least  possible  that  the  Canticles  may 
have  a  hidden  meaning  '•  but  as  'lie  Scriptures  ikj 
where  refer  to  this,  it  can  only  be  inferred  irom 
analogy.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  remarkable, 
th.it  although  the  ancient  Jews  have  attached  a 
Mcssiauir  character  to  several  of  the  psalms,  they 
have  never,  as  fai  as  we  know,  sought  this  •mean« 
ing  in  the  Canticles. 

It  was  chiefly  the  subject  of  the  poem  fClt  in- 
fluenced Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  in  rejecting  the  Cant.i 
ties  from  the  Canon;  although  he  also  maintained^ 
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ivith  YVhiston,  that  Josephns   did  not  include  it  :coks  be  regards  as  evidently  wri»  ei.   after  the 

in    ins  catalogue  {Scripture    Testimony,    i.    5),  exile.     But  tliis  mode  of  spelling  David,  whiti 

3rd   edit.  1837;  also   Congregational  Magazine  also  occurs  in  Amos  (vi.  5),   only  proves  that  the 

{'or  1^37,  IR38.)  present   text  is   corrupted.      Aramaic  words  ar« 

But  by  many  who  defend  the  allegorical  inter-  found  in  other  books  of  Scripture,  whose  anliquity 

nretation,  it  is   acknowledged    that,    even    in    its  is   undisputed.      Ewald  fixes  ir   to   the    year   B.C. 

literal  sense,  it  has  a  just  claim  to  he  considered  920,  which  brings  it  near  the  age  of  Solomon  ;  and 

a  canonical  hook.    Dr.  J\  Mason  Good,  for  instance,  Pareau,  although  coinciding  with  Rosenmuller  in 

who,  although  lie  acknowledges  that  we  have   no  the  opinion  that  Ecclesiastes  was  written  after  the 

sufficient    data  to    build  a  decisive  opinion,    still  captivity,  has  not  '  die   least"  doubt  thar  die  song 

believes  it  an  allegory  (observing  that  'this  aile-  is  rightly  attributed   to   Solomon;'  and   the  emi- 

goric   mode  of  describing  the  sacred  union  sub-  nent   critic   De  Wette   (Lehrbuch)    is  of  opinion 

sistinsr   between   mankind   at  large,  or  an  indivi-  that  the  whole  range  of  the  figures  and  allusions, 

dual    and   pious  soul,   and   the  great  Creator,  is  and  the  character  of  the  manners  depicted,  prove 

common  to  almost  all  Eastern  poetry,'  in  proof  of  that  this  work  belongs  to  the  age  of  Solomon.    He 

which  he  refers  'o  the  chaste  and  virtuous  Sadi  or  accounts     for    the    later    features    by     supposing 

the  more  impassioned  Hatiz),  and  maintains  that  several  minor  poems  to  have  been  collected  at  some 

'to  those  who  disbelieve  the  existence  of  such  an  lateperiod.— \V.  W. 

allegory,  they  still  afford  a  happy  example  of  the         CAPERNAUM'  (Ka-rrzovaor/j.),  a  city  on  the 

pleasures  of  holy  and  virtuous  love;  they  incul-  north-western  side  of  the   Lake  of  Gennesareth, 

cate.   bevond  the   power   of  didactic   poetry,  the  and  oh   the  border  of  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and 

tenderness    which   the   husband    should    manifest  Naphtali.     The  infidelity  and  impenitence  of  the 

for    his    wife,    and   the  deference,    modesty,    and  inhabitants  of  this  place,  after  the  evidence  given 

fidelity    w  th     which     his    affection     should     be  to  them  by  our  Saviour  himself  of  the  truth  of  his 

returned:  and,  considered  even  in  this  sense  alone,  mission,  brought  upon  them  this  heavy  denuncia- 

they  are  fully  entitled  to  the  honour  of  constitut-  tion  : — '  And  thou,  Capernaum,    which    art   ex- 

ing  a  part   of  the  sacred  Scriptures'  (Song    of  alted  unto  heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell  : 

Songs,  or  Sacred  Idyls,  by  J.  Mason  Good.  M.D.).  for  if  the  mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in 

The  translators  of  the  Canticles  have  come  in  thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  re- 
for  their  share  of  obloquy.  'Sebastian  Castellio,'  mained  unto  this  day,'  &c.  (Matt.  xi.  23.)  This 
says  Beza,  '  wanted  to  expunge  the  Canticles  6eems  to  have  been  more  than  .any  other  place 
from  the  Canon  as  an  impure  and  obscene  poem,  the  residence  of  Christ  after  he  commenced  his 
and  heaped  the  vilest  reproaches  on  those  ministers  great  mission  ;  and  hence  the  force  of  the  denun- 
who  resisted  him.  For  this  he  was  summoned  ciation,  which  has  been  so  completely  accom- 
before  the  senate,  and  expelled  from  Geneva,  plished,  that  even  the  site  of  Capernaum  is  quite 
Conceiving  the  whole  to  relate  to  the  amours  of  uncertain.  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl  Researches,  iii. 
the  polygamic  monarch,  he  rendered  it  into  28S-294)  exposes  the  errors  of  all  previous  travel- 
Latin  so  as  to  express  the  effeminate  and  softly  lers  in  their  various  attempts  to  identify  the  site 
breathing  sighs  of  lovers,  imifafing  rather  Ca-  of  Capernaum  ;  and,  from  a  hint  in  Qu  iresmius, 
tullus  and  Petronius  than  a  divine  prophet.'  he  is  rather  inclined  to  look  for  it  in  a  place 
Beza  styles  Castellio  an  ambitious'  and  self-opini-  marked   only  by  a  mound  of  ruins,  called  by  the 


ated  man.  Sixtus  Senensis  is  equally  severe  on 
Castellio's  translation  (Bib.  Sac.  book  vi.  ha?r. 
xiii.  p.  064).  He  has  been  even  accused  of  call- 
ing the  Canticles  '  a  flagitious  book.'  These  are, 
however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  the  accusa- 
tions of  Castellio's  en< m ies  ;  and  ft  must  be  recol- 
lected  that  Castellio  was   particularly  obnoxious 


Arabs,   Khan  Minyeh.     This  is  situated  in  the 

fertile  plain  on  the  western  border  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth,  to  which  the  name  of  'the  land  ol 
Gennesareth'  is  given  by  Josephns  (De  Bell.  .hid. 
iii.  10,  8).  This  plain  is  a  sort  of  triangular  hol- 
low, Conned  by  the  retreat  of  the  mountains  about 
the  middle  of  the  western  shore.     The  base  of  this 


to  Beza  on  other  accounts,    especially    for    disap-  angle    is   along  the  shore,  and    is  about  one  i.^ar's 

proving  of  the  burning   of  Servetus,  which   Beza  journey  in  length,  whereas  it  takes  an  hour  and  a 

had    defended,    together    with     the    propriety    of  half  to  trace  the  inner  sides  of  the  plain.      In  this 

burning    heretics     in     general    (Beza's    Life    of  plain  Josephns  places  a  fountain   called    Caphar- 

Calvin).     Beza    himself  subsequently    incurred  naum  :  he  says  nothing  of  the  town  ;  but,  as  it 

similar  obloquy   for  his  own  translation ;  and   it  can  be  collected  from  the  Scriptural  intimations 

is  known,  that  when  in  his  old  age  he  married  his  that  the  town   of   Capernaum   was  in  tins  j 


second  w;fe,  lie    facetiously   called   his   youthful 
bride  by  the  name  of  his  S/nuiamiU-. 

Author  and  Age  of  Canticles,  -These  have 
been  also  much  disputed.  The  inscription  as- 
cribes ;t  to  Solomon  ;  and   this  is  confirmed  by 


plain,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  foun- 
tain was  not  far  from  the  toun,  and  took  its  name 
therefrom.  In  this  plain  there  are  now  two  foun- 
tains, one  called  'Ain  el  Madauwsrali,  the  'Hound 
Fountain" — a  huge  and  beautiful  fountain,  rising 


the  universal   voice  of  antiquity,  although  some  immediately   at   the  foot  of  the  western  line  of 

if  the  Jews  have  attributed  it  to  Hezekiah.  hills.     This   PococVe  took   to  be  the  Fountain 

From    some    Aramaic    winds,    llie    spelling   of  ol'  ( \i  jM'in.iuni.  and  Dr.  Robinson  was  at  the  time 

David,    in    die   solitary    instance    in    which    it  disposed  to"  adopt  this  conclusion.    There  is  an- 

occurs  with  >y    ■          ihd  the  abbreviation  of  the  other  fountain  called    Ain  et-Tin,  r.enr  fbeYiorth- 

pronoun  "XI'K    "      work  has  been   supposed,  by  ern  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  nol  fai  from  tos 

Fichhoin.  Jahn,   and  others,  to  le   written   alter  lake.     It  is  overhung  by  a  fig-tree,  from  which  it 


the 'captivity      Rosenmuller  dwells  on  the  word 
'  Pari  und  only  heie  I  ch.  iv.  13), 

*nd  in   Keel 
•)5 «S  a  proof  of  this    later  date.      The   tiro    latter 


derives   its  name.      Near  tins  are   several    otl  er 

the  water  of  which  is  said  to  1m    bract 
hut   Burckhardt,  who  rested   for  some  time  midst 
the  ^\<\it  fig-tree,  describes  toe  water  of  die  nui. 
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source  as  sweet.  This  is  the  fountain  which  Dr. 
Robinson  inclines  to  regard  us  that  which  Josepbns 
mentions  under  the  name  of  Capharuaum  ;  and 
fhe  reasons  which  he  assigns  certainly  make  it 
appear  preferable  to  the  other  fountain  at  the  inner 
part  of  the  plain.  Whichever  be  the  Caphar- 
n.ium.  we  should  look  for  some  traces  of  an 
ancient  town  in  the  vicinity,  anil,  finding  them, 
should  be  justified  in  supposing  that  they  formed 
the  remains  of  Capernaum.  There  are  no  ancient 
remains  of  any  kind  near  the  Round  Fountain, 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  against  its  claim  to 
indicate  the  site  of  ancient  Capernaum.  But 
near  the  Ain  er-Tm  is  a  low  mound  of  ruins, 
occupying  a  considerable  circumference,  which 
certainly  offer  the  best  probability  which  has  yet 
been  offered  of  being  the  remains  of  the  doomed 
city  :  and  if  these  be  all  its  remains,  it  has,  ac- 
cording to  that  doom,  been  brought  low  indeed. 
Near  the  fountain  is  also  a  khan,  which  gives  the 
name  of  Khan  Minyeh  To  the  spot.  This  khan 
is  now  in  ruins,  but  wa>  once  a  large  and  well- 
built  structure.  Close  on  the  north  of  this  khan, 
and  of  the  fountain,  rocky  hills  of  considerable 
elevation  come  down  quite  to  the  lake,  and  form 
the  northern  termination  of  the  plain.  It  is  im- 
portant to  add,  that  Quaresmius  expressly  states, 
that  in  his  day,  the  place  called  by  the  Arabs 
Minyeh,  was  regarded  as  marking  the  site  of  Ca- 
oernaum  (Eluci'l.  t.  s.  ii.  p.  864). 

CAPHTHOR  phS3  ;  Dent.  ii.  23 ;  Jer.  xlvii. 

4  ;  Amos  ix.  7)  was  the  real  and  proper  country 
of  the  Philistines.  There  has  been  a  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  exact  situation 
of  that  country.  The  general  opinion  that  Caph- 
thor was  Cappadocia,  is,  upon  the  whole,  founded 
more  on  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Bible,  such 
as  the  Septuagint  and  the  Targums,  than  on  any 
sound  argument.  Against  this  opinion  have  been 
urged  :— 1.  The  authority  of  Josephus,  who 
seems  to  seek  Caphthor  somewhere  between  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia ;  2.  That  the  Caphthorim  came 
originally  from  Egypt,  from  which  Cappadocia 
is  so  far  removed,  that  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  an  Egyptian  colony  should  first  have  emi- 
grated thither,  and  then  again  removed  to  Pa- 
lestine still  more  remote ;  3.  That  Caphthor  and 
Cappadocia  are  very  dissimilar  names  even  in 
sound;  4  That  Caphthor  is  (Jer.  xTVfh  4;  de- 
signated as  an  island  (^fcS/.  th..u0'i  \<  sometimes 
also  signifies  a  coast. 

Others  again,  such  as  Calmet  (Dissert,  sur 
I'Oritjine  aes  P/i  Hist  ins,  p.  321),  and  still  more 
J.  G.  Laekemacher  (Obscr.  Phil.  p.  2,  1 1,  sqq.~), 
«iave  tried  to  prove  that  the  Philistines  derived 
*  i i "ix-  origin  from  the  island  of  Crete,  because — 
I.  Caphthor  is,  with  Jeremiah,  an  island,  and  — 
2  The  proper  name  of  the  Philistines  is  DT.ID 
'Ezek.  xxv.  Hi;  Zoph.  ii.  5;  1  Sam.  x.  14).  The 
Sept..  however,  evidently  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween DHiriDD  ami  D^JTID  ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  Crete  should  have  been  so  populous,  in  the 
i  niw  of  Abraham,  as  to  send  colonies,  to  remote 
Palestine. 

By  far  more  probable  is  Calmet's  previous 
Opinion  (found  in  the  lirst  edition  of  his  Co/n?»e>it. 
&>>  Qenetis,  but  which  he  afterwards  recalled), 
that  Carhthoi  is  the  island  of  Cyprus.  From  the 
geographical  situation  of  (hat  island,  it  may  have 
Ufin  known  to  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  pe- 


riod.  and  they  may  have  sent  color,  es  thither,  who 
afterwards  removed,  from  some  reas  >u  or  other,  to 
tlie  southern  coast  of  Palestine  bordering  on  Egypt. 
Swinton  (Inscr.  Cit.  Oxon.  1750,  pp.  7s.  N-V<  ac- 
tually found  on  that' island  an  ancient  Phunician 
coin,  with  the  inscription  "T13D  (Kubfior),  not 
very  unlike  "iriSD  ;  but  in  the  AUgememe  Liter. 
Zeitung  (Leipsic,  IS?.),  i.  140  |  it  has  been  proved 
that  Swinton  was  mistaken  in  the  reading  of  that 
inscription.  Forster  (Ep  st.  ad  Michael,  p.  17, 
sq.)  thinks  that  the  Caphthorim  had  lived  on  the 
Egyptian  coast  (as  *•&$  in  Jer.  xlvii.  4  is  also  u>ed 
of  sea-coasts),  somewhere  about  Damietta  From 
hence,  lie  supposes  a  colony  of  that  people, 
and  their  brethren  and  easterly  neighbours,  the 
Casluchim,  had  gone  forth,  in  the  period  between 
the  first  wars  of  the  world  (described  in  Gen  xiv.j 
and  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  settled  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Palestine,  under  the  name  of  Philistines, 
after  having  expelled  the  Avim,  who  lived  about 
Gaza  [Avim].  Only  in  subsequent  times,  Forster 
thinks,  these  new  Philistines  had  again  sent  a 
colony  who  conquered  the  province  of  Lanethus, 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  This  colony  he  identifies 
with" the  Ethiopians,  who  lived,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (vii.  8S),  upon  that  island.  There  is  much 
solid  ground  in  favour  of  this  opinion. — E.  M. 

CAPPADOCIA  (Ka7r7ra5oKia),  an  ancient 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Pontus,  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates  and  Arme- 
nia Minor,  on  the  south  by  Mount  Taurus  (be- 
yond which  are  Cilicia  and  Syria),  and  on  the  east 
by  Phrygia  and  Galatia.  The  country  is  moun- 
tainous and  abounds  in  water,  and  was  celebrated 
for  the  production  of  wheat,  for  its  fine  pastures, 
and  for  its  excellent  breed  of  horses,  asses,  and 
sheep.  The  inhabitants  were  notorious  for  their 
dulness  and  vice.  They  were  called  'Syrians' 
in  the  age  of  Herodotus  (i.  72;  v.  49),  and  even 
in  Strabo's  days  they  bore  the  name  of  '  Leuco- 
Syrians,"  l.  e.  'White  Syrians'  (xii.  p.  544),  in 
contradistinction  to  those  dwelling  beyond  the 
Taurus,  whose  complexion  was  darkened  by  the 
sun.  Cappadocia  was  subjugated  by  the  Persians 
under  Cyrus  ;  but  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  it  had  kings  of  its  own,  who  bore  the 
common  name  of  Aiiarathes.  It  continued  to  be 
governed  by  tributary  kings  under  the  Romans 
tdl  a.d.  17,  when  Tiberius  made  it  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. Christianity  was  very  early  propagated 
in  Cappadocia.  for  St.  Peter  names  it  in  address- 
ing the  Christian  churches  in  Asia  Minor  (1  Pet. 
i.  1).  Cappadocians  were  present  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9). 

CAPTIVITIES.  The  word  Captivity,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  people  of  Israel,  has  been  appropriated, 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our  language,  to  mean 
Expatriation.  The  violent  removal  of  the  entire 
population  of  a  city,  or  sometimes  even  of  a  dis- 
trict, is  not  an  uncommon  event  in  ancient  history 
As  a  me;isure  of  policy,  no  objection  to  it  on  thu 
ground  of  humanity  was  felt  by  any  one;  since 
in  fact,  it  was  a  very  mild  proceeding,  in  compa- 
rison with  that  of  silling  a  tribe  or  nation  intfl 
slavery.  Every  such  destruction  of  national 
existence,  even  in  modern  times,  is  apt  to  l>e  em- 
bittered by  the  simultaneous  disruption  of  religious 
bonds;  but  in  the  am.  eut  world,  the  positive 
sanctity  attributed  to  special  places,  and  the  local 
attachment  oi'  Deity,  made  expatriation  doubly 
severe.     The  Hebrew  people,  for  instance,  in  wmm 
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most  vi*al  points,  could  no  longer  obey  their  sacred 
law  at  all,  when  personally  removed  from  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  in  many  others  they  were  forced  to 
moilit'y  it  by  reason  of  their  change  of  circum- 
stances. 

Two  principal  motives  impelled  conquering 
powers  thus  to  transport  families  in  the  mass : 
first,  die  desire  of  rapidly  Idling  with  a  valuable 
population  new  cities,  huilt  for  pride  or  for  policy  ; 
next,  the  determination  to  break  up  hostile  organi- 
zations, or  dangerous  reminiscences  of  past  great- 
ness. Both  might  sometimes  be  combined  in  the 
!>ame  act.  To  attain  the  former  object,  the  skilled 
artisans  would  in  particular  he  carried  off;  while 
the  latter  was  better  effected  by  transporting  all 
rfie  families  of  the  highest  birth,  and  all  the  well- 
ivaiued  soldiery.  The  Greeks  used  the  special 
epithet  avavnacrToi  for  a  population  thus  removed 
(Herod,  vi.  93,  et  jwssim). 

The  expatriation  of  the  Jewish  people  belongs 
t;>  two  great  eras,  commonly  called  the  first  and 
second  Captivity;  yet  differing  exceedingly  in 
character.  It  is  to  the  former  that  the  above  re- 
marks chiefly  apply.  In  it,  the  prime  of  the  na- 
tion were  carried  eastward  by  the  monarchs  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  were  treated  with  no 
unnecessary  harshness,  even  under  the  dynasty 
that  captured  them.  So  far  were  they  from  the 
condition  of  bondsmen  (which  the  word  'captive' 
suggests),  that  the  l>ook  of  Susanna  represents  their 
elders  in  Babylon  as  retaining  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  thtir  own  people  (i.  28),  when 
Daniel  was  as  yet  a  very  young  man.  *  The  au- 
thority of  that  book  cannot  indeed  be  pressed  as 
to  the  chronology ;  yet  the  notices  given  by  Eze- 
xiel  (xiv.  1  ;  xx.  I)  concur  in  the  general  fact, 
that  they  still  held  an  internal  jurisdiction  over 
their  own  members.  At  a  later  time,  under  the 
Seleucida?,  we  have  distinct  proof  that  in  the 
principal  cities  the  Jews  were  governed  by  an 
officer  (idudpxvs)  of  their  own  nation;  as  also  in 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies.  The  book  of  Tobit 
exhibits  Israelites  in  Media  possessed  of  slaves 
themselves  (viii.  18);  the  book  of  Daniel  tells  us 
of  a  Jew,  in  eminent  political  station  ;  and  that  of 
Esther  celebrates  their  power  and  consequence  in 
the  Persian  empire.  Under  the  Seleucidae  [An- 
tiochus]  they  were  occasionally  important  as 
garrison-soldiers ;  and  it  may  be  susj)ected  that, 
on  the  whole,  their  lot  was  milder  than  that  of  the 
other  conquered  nations  among  which  they  dwelt. 
That  which  we  name  the  first  Captivity,  was  by 
no  means  brought  about  by  a  sing'e  removal  of  the 
population.  In  fact,  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
period  of  deixn-tation  occupied  full  ISO  years;  as 
the  period  of  return  reaches  probably  through  100. 
The  lirst  blow  fell  ujion  the  more  distant  tidies  of 
Israel,  about  Til  h.  c. ;  when  Tiglalh-pileser, 
king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xv  29),  carried  off  the 
pastoral  population  which  lived  beyond  the  Jordan, 
with  Zebulon  and  Naphtali.  (To  this  event  allu- 
sion is  made  in  Isaiah  ix.  1  ;  a  paiiage  very  ill 
translated  in  our  received  version.)  In  the  time 
of  this  conquering  monarch,  Assyria  w.i>   rapidly 

rising  into  power,  and  to  aggrandise  Nineveh  was 

probably  a  great  object  of  policy.  It  is  therefore 
credible,  a>  lie  had  received  no  particular  provoca* 
lien  from  the  Israelites,  that  he  carried  off  these 
masses  of  population  to  stuck  hit  huge  city  with. 
His  successor  Shalmaneser  made  the   Israel itish 

•  illg    llo-hcn    r     U.ttiy.       W  hen    the    ti.l.ule    uub 


withheld,    he    attacked    and    reduced    Samaria 
(b.c.  721),  and,  by   way  of  punishment  and  oi 
prevention,   transported  intv    Assyria  and   Media 
its  king  and  all  the  most  valuable  population  re- 
maining to  the  ten  tribes  (2  Kings  xvii.  0).    That 
he  did  not  carry  off  all   the  peasants  is  probable 
from  the  nature  of  the  case;   Hengstenberg   iiow- 
e\  er  maintains  the  contrary  (Authentie  des  Penta- 
teuches,  ch.  i.  k  On  the  Samaritan  ").    The  families 
thus  removed  were,  in  gieat  measure,   settled   in 
very  distant  cities  ;  many   of  them   probably  not 
far  from   the  Caspian  Sea;  and  their  place  was 
supplied   by   colonies   from    Babylon    and    Susis 
(2  Kings  xvii.  24).     Such  was  the  end  of  Israel 
as  a  kingdom. — An  interval  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury followed  before  Judah  was  to  sutler  a  similar 
fate.     Two  separate  deportations  are  narrated  in 
the  book  of  Kings,  tlnee  in  that  of  Jeremiah,  while 
a  fourth  and  earlier  one  appears  in  the  book  of 
Daniel.      Jeremiah   dates  by  the  years  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's reign  (who  came  to  the  throne  B.C. 
606    or   605).  and  estimates   that  in   his   seventh 
year  3023  were  carried  olf,   in  his  eighteenth  832, 
and  in  his  twenty-third  only  745  ;   making  irj  all, 
as   tlie   writer   is  careful  to  note,   4600   (Jer.  lii. 
28,  &c).    The  third  temoval  he  ascribes  to  Nebu- 
zaradan,   the   Babylonian   general.       That    some 
error  here   exists,  at  least  in  the  numbers,  appears 
undeniable  ;    for  4600   persons   was  a  very   petty 
fraction  of  the  Jewish  people  ;  and,  in  fact,  42,360 
are  stated  to  have  returned   immediately  upon  the 
decree  of  Cyrus   Ezra  ii.  64).     In  2  Kings  xxiv. 
8-16,  we  find  18,000   carried   off  at  once,  in  the 
third  month  of  king  Jehoiachin,  and  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  which  evidently  is  the 
same  as  the  first  removal  named  by  Jeremiah,  and 
may   be  placed  in   b.c.   598.       After    this,    the 
vassal  king  Zedekiah  having  rebelled,  his  city  is 
beleaguered,  and  finally  in    his  eleventh   year    is 
reduced  (b.c.  588)  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in   per- 
son ;  and    in  the   course  of  the  same   year.   '  the 
nineteenth  of  Nebuchadnezzar '  (2  Kings  xxv.  8), 
Nebuzaradan  carries  away  all  the  population  ex- 
cept the  peasants.     Perhaps  we  need  not  wonder 
that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  '  Kings'  of  the  third 
deportation;    for  the   account  of  the  destruction 
was  ii^R  manner  complete,  upon  the  second  invar 
sion.     There  is  a  greater  difficulty  in  the  state- 
ment with  which  the  book  of  Daniel  opens,  which 
is  generally  interpreted  to  mean  that  m  the  third 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  and 
captured  Jerusalem,  partially  plundered  the  tem- 
ple, and  carried  oil' the  first  portion  of  the  people 
into   captivity,  among    whom    was   Daniel.      The 
text    however  dues  not   explicitly   say  so  much, 
although  such  is  the  ebvious  meaning;   but  if  this 
is  the  only  interpretation,  we  find  it  in  direct  col- 
lision  with  the  books   of  Kiius  and  Chronicles 
(which    assign    to   Jehoiakim    an    eleven    years 
reign  ,   as    also   with    Jeremiah    xxv.    1.      The 
statement  in  Daniel  partially  rettj  on  ~  Chi    ■ 
x\wi.  6;  which  is  itself  not   in  perfect   accord* 
ance  with  2  Kings  sxiv.     In  the  earlier  history, 
the  war  broke  out  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim, 
who  died  before  its  close  ;  and  when  his  son  and 
successor  Jehoiachin  had  reigned  tlnee  months, 
the  city  and   its  king  ueie  captured.     But  in  I  • 
Chronicles,  the  same  event  is  made  to  happen  twine 
over,  at  an  interval  of  three  months  and  ten  dt    i 
(2  Cbron.  xxxvi.  6  .md  '•).  and  wen  so,  we  uc 
obtain  accordance  with  th<  recetvi  d  interims 
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of  Daniel  i.  1-3.  It  seems  on  the  whole  the  easiest 
supposition,  that  'the  third  ifear  of  Jehoia/a'm'  is 
there  a  mistake  lor  '  the  third  month  of  Jehoia- 
chin/  Heugsteuberg,  however,  and  Havetuick 
defend  the  common  reading,  and  think  they  recon- 
cile it  with  the  other  accounts.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  people  of  Judah,  as  of  Israel, 
were  carried  out  of  their  land  by  two  principal 
removals.  The  former,  b.c.  598,  was  directed  to 
swell  the  armies  and  strengthen  the  towns  of  the 
conqueror;  for  of  the  18,000  then  carried  away, 
1000  were  '  craftsmen  and  smiths,  all  strong  and 
apt  lor  war, '  and  the  rest  are  called  '  mighty  men 
M  valour.'  (Yet  there  is  a  difficulty  ahout  verses 
14  and  16  in  2  Kings  xxiv.)  It  was  not  until 
the  rebellion  of  Zedekiah  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
proceeded  to  the  extrcnity  of  breaking  up  the 
national  existence,  b.c.  588.  As  the  temple 
was  then  burnt,  with  all  the  palaces  and  the  city 
walls,  and  no  government  was  left  but  that  of  the 
Babylonian  satrap,  this  latter  date  is  evidently  the 
true  era  of  the  captivity.  Previously  Zedekiah 
was  tributary  ;  but  so  were  Josiah  and  Ahaz  long 
before  ;  the  national  existence  was  still  saved. 

Details  concerning  the  Return  from  the  capti- 
vity are  preserved  in  the  books  denominated  after 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah;  and  in  the  prophecies  of 
two  contemporaries,  Haggai  and  Zechariah.  The 
tirst  great  event  is  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  B.C.  536, 
in  consequence  of  which  42.360  Jews  of  Babylon 
returned  under  Sheshbazzar,  with  7337  slaves, 
oesides  cattle.  This  ended  in  their  building  the 
altar,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  second 
temple,  53  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  first. 
The  progress  of  the  work  was.  however,  almost  im- 
mediately stopped  :  for  Zerubbabel,  Jeshoa  and  the 
rest  abruptly  refused  all  help  from  the  half-heathen 
inhabitants  of  Samaria,  and  soon  felt  the  effects  of 
the  enmity  thus  induced.  That  the  mind  of 
Cyrus  was  changed  by  their  intrigues,  we  are  not 
informed  ;  but  lie  was  probably  absent  in  distant 
parts,  through  continual  war.  (There  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  Ezra  iv.  as  to  the  names  Ahasuerus  and 
Artaxerxes;  yet.  the  general  facts  are  clear.) — 
When  Darius  (Hystaspis),  an  able  and  generous 
monarch,  ascended  the  throne,  the  Jews  Jjpon  ob- 
tained his  favour.  At  this  crisis,  Zerubbabel  was  in 
chief  authority  (Sheshbazzar  perhaps  being  dead), 
and  under  him  the  temple  was  begun  in  the  second 
and  ended  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  B.C.  520- 
516.  Although  this  must  be  reckoned  an  era  in 
he  history,  it  is  not  said  to  have  been  accompa- 
nied with  any  new  immigration  of  Jews.  We 
pass  on  to  -the  seventh  year  of  king  Artaxerxes* 
(Longimanus).  Ezra  vii.  7.  that  is,  B.C.  158,  when 
Ezra  comes  up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  with 
the  king's  commendatory  letters  accompanied  by 
a  large  body  of  his  nation.  The  enumeration  in 
Eaa a  viii.  makes  them  under  1800  males,  with 
their  families;  peihaps  amounting  to  500©  per 
sons,  young  and  old  .  of  whom  1 1  3  are  recounted 
as  ha:  ing  heathen  wives  (Ezra  x.  18-13).  In  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  same  king,  or  b.c  445, 
Nehemi.ah,  his  cupbearer,  gains  his  permission  to 
i. More  'his  fathers  sepulchres/  and  the  walls  of 
his  nat  t  v  e  city  ;  ;iml  is  sent  to  Jerusalem  with  large 
powers.  This  is  the  crisis  which  decided  the- na- 
tional restoration  of  the  Jewish  people:  for  before 
their  city  wan  fortified,  they  had  no  defence  against 
*«•  now  confirmed  enmity  of  their  Samaritan 
neighbours  ;  and,  in.    fact,    before  die  walls  could 


be  built,  severa.  princes  around  wer  able  to  ofkn 
great  opposition  [Sanbaelatj.  TV.*  Jewish  po- 
pulation was  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  had 
generally  mortgaged  their  little  estates  to  the  rich  ; 
but  Nehemi ah's  influence  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  a  general  forfeiture  of  debts,  or  at  least  ol 
the  interest :  after  which  we  may  regard  the  new 
order  of  things  to  have  been  finally  established  in 
Judaea  [Nehemiah].  From  this  time  forth  it 
is  probable  that  numerous  families  returned  iu 
small  parties,  as  to  a  secure  home,  until  ail  the 
waste  land  in  the  neighbourhood  was  re-occupied. 

There  has  been  great  difference  of  opinion,  as  to 
how  the  70  years  of  Captivity  spoken  of  by  Jere- 
miah (xxv.  12;  xxix.  10)  are  to  be  estimated.  A 
plausible  opinion  would  inake  them  last  from  the 
destruction  of  the  first  temple,  b.c.  588,  to  the 
finishing  of  the  second,  b.c.  516  :  but  the  words 
of  the  text  so  specify  '  the  punishing  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  as  the  end  of  the  70  years — which 
gives  us  the  date  b.c:  538— that  many,  with  Jahn, 
cling  to  the  belief  that  a  first  captivity  took  place 
in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  B.C.  605.  Winer, 
on  the  contrary,  suspects  that  a  desire  to  make  out 
the  70  years  in  this  way,  has  generated  the  story 
in  Daniel,  so  irreconcilable  with  the  books  of 
Kings  and  of  Jeremiah.  But,  in  fact,  if  we  read 
Jeremiah  himself,  it  may  appear  that  in  ch.  xxv. 
he  intends  to  compute  the  70  years  from  the  time 
at  which  he  speaks  (ver.  1,  'in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,"  i.  e.  B.C.  6U4) ;  and  that  in  xxix.  10 
the  number  'seventy  years'  is  still  kept  up,  in 
remembrance  of  the  former  prophecy,  although 
the  language  there  used  is  very  lax. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Israelitish  race  never- 
theless remained  in  dispersion.  Previous  to  the 
captivity,  many  Israelites  had  settled  in  Egypt 
(Zech.  x.  11;  Isa.  xix.  18),  and  many  Jews 
afterwards  Hed  thither  from  Nebuzaradan  (Jer. 
xli.  17).  Others  appear  t»  have  established  them- 
selves in  Sheba  (see  Jost"s  Geschichte  &c),  where 
Jewish  influence  became  very  powerful  (Sheba). 

It  is  maintained  by  Von  Bohlen  (Genesis,  p. 
cxvi.)  that  the  ten  tribes  intermarried  so  freely 
with  tlve  surrounding  population  as  to  have  be- 
come completely  absorbed;  and  it  appears  to  be 
a  universal  opinion  that  no  one  now  knows  where 
their  descendants  are.  But  it  is  a  harsh  assump- 
tion that  such  intermarriages  were  commoner 
with  the  ten  tribes  than  with  the  two;  and  cer- 
tainly, in  the  apostolic  days,  the  twelve  tr'thes  are 
referred  to  as  a  well-knoun  people,  sharply  de- 
fined from  the  heathen  (James  i.  1  ;  Acts  xxiv.  7\ 
Not  a  trace  appears  that  any  repulsive  principle 
existed  at  that  time  between  the  Ten  and  the 
Two.  'Ephraim  no  longer  envied  Judah,  nor 
Judah  vexed  Ephraim;'  but  they  had  become 
'one  nation';1  though  only  partially  'on  the 
mountains  of  Israel'  (Isa.  xi.  13;  Ezek.  xxxvii, 
22).  It  would  seem, therefore,  that  :ne  result  of  th* 
captivity  was  to  blend  all  the  tribes  together,  and 
produce  a  national  union  which  had  never  been 
effected  in  their  own  land.  If  ever  there  was  a 
difference  between  them  as  to  the  books  counted 
sacred,  that  difference  entirely  vanished;  at  least 
no  evidence  appears  of  the  contrary  fact.  When, 
moreover,  the  laws  of  landed  inheritance  no  lunge! 
enforced  the  maintenance  of  separate  tribes  and 
put  a  difficulty  in  the  wa\  Of  the  r  intermarriage, 
an  almost  inevitable  result  in  course  of  time 
was   the    entire    obliteration    of  this   distinction t 
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uh'  as  a  fact,  no  modern  Jews   know  to  what 

tril-e  tliey  belong,  although  vanity  always  makes 
them  choose  to  say  that  they  are  of  the  two  or 
thiee,  and  not  of  the  ten  tribes.  That  all  Jews 
now  living  have  in'  them  the  blood  of  all  the 
twelve  tribes,  .ought  (it  seems)  to  be  believed, 
until  some  better  reason  than  mere  assertion  is 
advanced  against  it. 

When  Cyius  gave  pei mission  to  the  Israelites 
to  return  (o  (heir  own  country,  and  restored  their 
sacred  vessels,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Yew  per- 
sons of  the  ten  tribes  were  eager  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  In  two  centuries  tiiey  had  become 
thoroughly  naturalized  in  their  eastern  settle- 
ments; nor  had  Jerusalem  ever  been  the  centre 
of  proud  aspirations  to  them.  It  is  perhaps  re- 
markable, that  in  Ezra  ii.  2,  36  (see  also  x.  1.8, 
2o),  the  word  Israel  is  used  to  signify  what  we 
might  call  the  Laity  as  opposed  to  the  priests  and 
Levites  ;  which  might  seem  as  though  the  writer 
were  anxious  to  avoid  asserting  that,  all  the  fa- 
milies belonged  to  the  two  tribes.  (If  this  is  not 
the  meaning,  it  at  least  shows  that  all  discrimi- 
nating force  in  the  words  Israel  and  Judah  was 
already  lost.  So,  too,  in  trie  book  of  Esther,  the 
twelve  tribes  through  all  parts  of  the  Persian 
empire  are  called  Jews.)  Nevertheless,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  only  those  would  return  to 
Jerusalem  whose  expatriation  was  very  recent ; 
and  principally  those  whose  patents  had  dwelt  in 
the  Holy  City  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  re-migrants  doubtless  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
pious  and  the  poor;  and  as  the  latter  proved  do- 
c^e  to  their  teachers,  a  totally  new  spirit  reigned 
in  the.  restored  nation.  Whatever  want  of  zeal 
the  anxious  Ezra  might  discern  in  his  comrades, 
it  is  no  slight  matter  that  he  could  induce  tnem 
CO  divorce  their  heathen  wives — a  measine  of 
harshness  which  St.  Paul  would  scarcely  have 
sanctioned  (1  Cor.  vii.  12):  and  the  century 
which  followed  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  great 
religious  activity  and  important  permanent  re- 
sults on  the  moial  character  (J' the  nation.  Even 
*he  prophetic  spirit  by  no  means  disappeared  tor 
a  century  and  a  half;  although  at  length  both 
the  true  and  the  false  prophet  were  supplanted 
among  them  by  the  learned  and  diligent  scribe, 
the  anxious  eonrmeutatoi*,  and  the  over-literal  or 
over-tigurative  critic.  In  place  of  a  people  pione 
to  go  astray  after  sensible  objects  of  adoration, 
and  readily  admitting  heathen  customs;  attached 
to  monarchical  power,  but  inattentive  to  a  hier- 
racliy  ;  careless  of  a  written  law,  and  movable 
by  alternate  impulses  of  apostacy  and  repentance; 

w'  lieuct  forth  lind  in  them  a  deep  and  perma- 
nent reverence  for  Moses  and  the  prophets,  an 
aversion  to  foreigners  and  foreign  customs,  a 
profound  hatred  m\'  idolatry,  a  peal  devotion  k 
priestly  and  Levities)  rank,  and  to  all  who  had 
an  exterior  of  piety  ;  in  -h,  it.  a  rlavieh  obedience 
l>oth  to  the  law  and  W  its  authorise!*  expositors. 
Now  IJrst,  a>  far  as  oaii  be  ascertained  observe 
Hie  particularity  of  detail  in  Neb.  viii.  1.  \c.  , 
were  the  synagogue*  and  bouses  of  prayer  in- 
iti tnted,  and  tie  law  periodically  read  aloud. 
Now  began  the  close  observance  of  the  Passover, 
i    <■  S.ihlialli.  and  the  Sabbtlticul  year.      Such  was 

the  change  wrought  in  the  guardians  of 'the  Sacred 
MiM>ks,  that,  whereas  the  |  ioui  km:  Jesiah  had 
•at  Mghteeu  years  no  tie  ti none  without  knowing 
si  i  it  existence  of  '  tot   Book  of  lbs  Law'  (2 


Kings  xxii.  3,  8) ;  in  the  later  period,  on  the 
contrary,  the  text  was  vatcheu  over  with,  a 
scrupulous  and  fantastic  punctiliousness.  Erom 
this  era,  the  civil  power  was  absorbed  in  that  of 
the  priesthood,  and  the  Jewish  -people  affords  the 
singular  spectacle  of  a  nation  in  which  the 
pri  stly  rule  came  later  in  time  than  that  of 
hereditary  kings.  Something  analogous  may 
pei haps  be  seen  in  the  priestly  authority  at  Co- 
mana  in  Cappadocia  under  the  Roman  sway 
(Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Div.  xv.  4,  &c). 

In  their  habits  of  life  also,  the  Jewish  nation 
was  permanently  affected  by  the  first  captivity. 
The  love  of  agriculture,  which  the  institutions  of 
Moses  had  so  vigorously  inspired,  had  necessarily 
declined  in  a  foreign  land;  and  they  returned 
with  a  taste  for  commerce,  banking,  and  retail 
trade,  which  was  prohahly  kept  up  by  constant 
intercourse  with  their  brethren  who  remained  in 
dispersion.  The  same  intercourse  in  turn  pro- 
pagated towards  the  rest  the  moral  spirit  which 
reigned  at  Jerusalem.  The  Egyptian  Jews,  it 
would  seem,  had  gained  little  good  from  the  con- 
tact of  idolatry  (Jer.  xliv.  8) ;  but  those  who  had 
fallen  in  with  the  Persian  religion,  probably  about 
the  time  of  its  great  reform  by  Zoroaster,  had 
beeir  preserved  from  such  temptations,  and  re- 
turned purer  than  they  went.  Thenceforward 
it  was  the  honourable  function  of  Jerusalem  tj 
act  as  a  religious  metropolis  to  the  whole  dis- 
persed nation  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  th* 
ten  tribes,  as  well  as  the  two,  learned  to  be  proud 
oi*  the  Holy  City,  as  the  great  and  free  centre  of 
their  name  and  their  faith.  The  same  religious 
influences  thus  diffused  themselves  through  all 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

Thus  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  in  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Media,  masses  of  the  nation  wero 
planted,  who,  living  by  traffic  and  by  banking, 
were  necessitated  to  spread  in  ail  directions  as 
their  numbers  increased.  By  this  natural  progress 
they  moved  westward,  as  well  as  eastward,  and, 
in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  were  abundant  in  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  and  the  chief  cities  of  Italy. 

The  extermination  suffered  by  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants of  Palestine,  under  the  Romans,  far 
letter  deserves  the  name  of  captivity  :  for  after 
the  massacre  of  countless  thousands,  the  captives 
were  reduced  to  a  real  bondage.  According  to 
Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jiui.  vi.  9.  3),  1.100,000  men 
fell  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and 
97,000  were  captured  in  the  whole  war.  Of  the 
latter  number,  the  greatest  pait  was  distributed 
among  the  provinces,  to  be  butcheied  in  the 
amphitheatres  or  cast  there  to  wild  beasts;  others 
were  doomed  to  woik  as  public  slaves  in  Egypt  : 
Only  those   under    the    age    of  seveotet  n  ueie>old 

into  pruate  bondage.     An  equally  dreadful  do- 
induction  fell  upon  the   remains   of  the  nation, 

which  had  once  more  assembled  in  Judaa.  unde.ll 
the  Klgn  of  Hadrian  (  v.i>.  L33),  which  Dion. 
(  a  lius  concisely  relates  >  and  bj  these  tsjo 
sat  age  wars,  the  Jewish  population  must  have  been 
effectually  extirpated  (rum  the  Holy  Land  iti 
a  result  *  hich  did  not  follow  from  the  Bab)  luuiam 
captivity.  Afterwards,  adie.uy  period  of  liltcu 
bundled  years'  oppression  ciu.died  in  Eurupeail 
who  I xii e  the  name  of  1-iael.  and  Clnistiaii  nations 

have  visited'  on  Mssr  head  i  crime  perpetrated  by 
,i   feu    thosss&nd    inhabstaiiti  of  Jerusalem*   ^ba 

were  »  ot  the    real    forefathers   of   the    Kuiouaajt 
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Jews.  N  iT  in  the  East  lias  their  lot  >»en  much 
more  cheering.  With  lew  and  paitial  exceptions, 
liey  have  ever  since  been  a  despised,  a  i  oppressed, 
Aid  naturally  a  degraded  people;  l.iough  from 
iherri  have  spread  light  and  truth  to  the  distant 
nations  of  the  earth. — F.  W.  N. 

CARAVAN   f^iU  Jss)    is  the  name  given  to 

a  body  of  merchants  or  pilgrims  as  they  travel 
in  the  East.     A  multitude  of  people,  of  all  ages 
and  conditions,  assembling  to  undertake  a  journey, 
and  prosecuting   it   en  masse  lor  days  and  weeks 
together,  is  a  thing  unknown  in  Em-ope,  where,  from 
the  many  facilities  for  travelling,  and  a  well  or- 
ganized system  of  police,  travellers  can  go  alone 
and  unprotected  along  the  highways  to  any  dis- 
tance with  the  most  perfect  security.     But  troops 
of  people  on  march  are  a  common  spectacle  along 
the  loads   of  Eastern  countries;  and,  indeed,  the 
nature  of  the  countries  in  many  places,  as  well  as 
the  disorderly  state  of  society,  points  out  the  only 
practicable  way  of  travelling  to  be  in  large  cara- 
vans.    The  dangers  arising  from  the  vast  deserts 
that  intersect  these  regions,  as  well  as  from  wild 
©easts  -Mid  bands  of  marauding  Arabs,  are  too  nu- 
mero'      md  imminent  for  single  traders  or  solitary 
trave     .-s    to   encounter ;    and    hence    merchants 
and  pilgrims  are  accustomed  to  unite  for  mutual 
protection   in   traversing  these  wild  and  inhospit- 
able parts,  as  well  as  for  offering  a  more  effectual 
resistance  to  the  attacks  of  robbers.    Through  this 
kind  of  intercourse,  which  principally  obtains  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  most   of  the   inland 
commerce  of  the  East  is  carried  on  ;  and  certainly 
of  all  the  various  modes  in  which  the  commodi- 
ties of  one  country  are  conveyed   to  another,  it  is 
the  cheapest  and  the  most  expeditious,  as  the  pos- 
session of  the  camel   affords  facilities  for  journey- 
ing over  barren  and  sandy  regions,  which  would 
l)e  inaccessible  to  wheel-carriages,  and  the  diffi- 
culties and  privations  of  which  no  beast  of  bur- 
den  but  this    invaluable  creature  could  endure. 
The   company  composing  a  caravan  is  often  very 
numerous,  consisting,  it  may  be,  of  several   hun- 
dred persons,  and  as  many  thousand  camels  ;  and 
it   may   be  supposed   that    the   assembling   of  so 
many    ilidh  idua's,     together    with     the    orderly 
distribution    of    their    respective    bales   of    mer- 
chandise  and    travelling   equipage,   is  an  affair 
requiring  both   time  and  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion.    Accordingly,  the  packing  and  unpacking 
oi  the  camels,  as  well  as  the  general  service  of  the 
caravans,    employ  a  great  many  hands,   some  of 
whom,    by    dint   of  economy   and    active  habits, 
often  raise  themselves  from  the  condition  of  ser- 
vai  ts  to  the  more  respectable  status  of  merchants, 
who  travel  on  their  own  account  or   in   the  capa- 
city of  carriers.      Any  person  can,  under  certain 
regulations,   form  a  caravan  at   any   time.      Hut 
generally  there  aie  stated  periods,  which  are  well 
known    as  the  regular  starting-times  for  the  mer- 
cantile journeys;    and   the  merchants   belonging 
Jo  the   company,   or  those  travellers  who  are  de- 
sirous of  accompanying  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  sate 
conduct,   reran  to  xki  place  of  rendezvous  vhere 
fhe  caravan    s  to  be  formed,  exhibiting,  as  their 

gooils  and  >meh  successively  arrive,  a  mot  ey 
group  -a  busy  and  tumultuous  scene  of  prepara- 
tion, which  can  lie  more  easily  conceived  than 
described.  As  in  the  hot  season  the  travelling 
is  performed  under  night,  the  previous  oait  of  the 


day  on  which  the  caravan  leaves  is  consumed  is 
the  preparatory  labours  of  packing — an  ind ^pens- 
able  arrangement,  which  has  been  observed  w;d- 
unbroken  uniformity  since  the  days  of  Ezekiel 
(xii.  3)j  and  »t  hen,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  usual 
starting-time,  the  whole  party  put  themselves  it 
motion,  and  continue  their  journey  without  inter- 
ruption till  midnight  (Luke  xi.  5,  6)  or  later. 
At  other  seasons  they  travel  ail  day,  only  halting 
for  rest  and  refreshment  during  the  heat  of  nixin 
The  distances  are  measuied  by  a  dav's  journev  ; 
and  from  seven  to  eight  hours  seem  to  have  been 
a  usual  day's  journey  for  caravans  (Hornemann, 
p.  150);  so  that,  estimating  the  slow  and  un- 
wieldy gait  of  a  camel  at  2^  miles  an  hour,  the 
average  rate  of  travel  will  bd  from  17  to  20  mila 
per  day. 

The  earliest  caravan  of  merchants  we  read  of 
is  the  itinerant  company  to  whom  Joseph  waj 
sold  by  his  brethren  (Gen.  xxxvii.)  '  Here,"  say< 
Dr.  Vincent,  '  upon  opening  the  oldest  history  ii 
the  world,  we  find  the  Ishmaelites  from  Gilead 
conducting  a  caravan  loaded  with  the  spices  i) 
India,  the  balsam  and  mynh  of  Hadiamaut,  an., 
in  the  regular  comse  of  their  traffic  proceeding  tj 
Egypt  for  a  market.  The  date  of  this  transacts  % 
is  more  than  seventeen  centuries  before  the  Clni* 
tian  era,  and  notwithstanding  its  antiquity,  it  ha< 
all  the  genuine  features  of  a  caravan  crossing  the 
desert  at  the  present  hour'  (Commerce  and  Navig. 
of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii.  p.  262).  Tim  caravan 
was  a  mixed  one,  consisting  of  three  classes,  Ish- 
maelites (ver.  25),  Midianites  (ver.  2S),  and  Me- 
danites,  as  the  Hebrew  calls  the  last  (ver.  36),  who, 
belonging  to  the  mountainous  region  of  Gilead, 
would  seem,  like  the  nomade  tribes  of  Africa  in  the 
present  uay,  to  have  engaged  themselves  as  com- 
mercial travellers,  anil  were  then,  in  passing  over 
the  plain  of  Dothan,  on  the  high  caravan-road  for 
the  market  of  Egypt  This  circumstance,  though 
minute,  and  incidentally  introduced,  is  a  beauti- 
ful confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Scrip  ure  history; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  not  addicted  to  commerce,  and  that  all  their 
traffic  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who 
by  overland  carriage  regularly  imported  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  countries — slaves,  from  Ethiopia 
incense,  from  Arabia ;  and  spices,  from  India 
— into  Egypt,  which  was  then,  as  it  has  been  in 
all  ages,  the  emporium  of  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern nations, 

Besides  these  communities  of  travelling  mer- 
chants in  the  East,  theie  are  caravans  of  pilgrims, 
i.e.  of  those  who  \:o  for  religious  purposes  to  Mecca, 
comprising  vastly  greater  multitudes  of  people. 
Four  of  the-e  start  regularly  every  year  :  one  bom 
Cairo,  consisting  of  Mahommeaans  from  Bar- 
bary  ;  a  second  from  Damascus,  conveying  the 
Turks;  a  third  from  Babylon,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Persians;  and  a  fourth  1'iom  Zihith, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  the  rendez- 
vous for  those  coming  from  Arabia  and  India 
The  organization  of  the  immense  hordes  which, 
on  such  Decision-,  assemble  to  undeitake  a  dis- 
tant expedition,  strangers  to  each,  other,  and  un- 
accustomed to  the  strict  disci,  line  which  is  iudi$< 
pensable  for  their  Comtbrt  and  security  duritg 
the  man  li,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  a  wore 
of  no  small  difficulty,  isaccu  urlished  in  the  Ea.: 
by  a  few  simple  arrangement  i  which  are  the  resul* 
of  long  experience.      One  obvious  bond  of  uuioL 
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It)  the  main  body,  when  travelling  by  night  and 
through  intensive  lieserts,  is  the  music  of  the  Arab 
Servants,  who  hy  alternate  songs  in  their  national 
manner  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  way;  while 
the  incessant  jingling  of  innumerable  hells  fas- 
tened to  the  necks  of  the  camels — a  character- 
istic feature  of  Oriental  caravans — enlivens  the 
yatieiut  beasts,  frightens  animals  of  prey,  and 
keeps  the  party  together.  To  meet  all  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  journey,  however,  which  would  be  a 
task  impracticable  without  the  establishment  of 
some  kind  of  order,  and  a  prudent  division  of  la- 
Ijour,  the  caravan  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
caravan  batlie,  the  chief  who  presides  over  all, 
and  under  whom  there  are  five  leading  officers 
appointed  to  different  departments: — one  who  re- 
gulates the  march ;  a  second,  whose  duties  only 
commence  at  halting  time ;  a  third  who  super-' 
intends  the  servants  and  cattle  ;  a  fourth  who  takes 
charge  of  the  baggage ;  a  fifth  who  acts  as  pay- 
master, &c. ;  and  besides  these,  there  are  the  officers 
of  the  military  escort  that  always  accompanies  it. 
One  functionary  of  the  highest  importance  remains 
to  be  noticed — the  hybeer,  or  guide,  a  word  de- 
rived by  Bruce  from  the  Arabic  verb  hubbar,  to 
inform  or  direct,  and  whose  services  are  indispens- 
able in  crossing  the  great  deserts,  such  as  that 
along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  or  on  the  western 
extremities  of  Africa.  He  is  commonly  a  person 
of  influence,  belonging  to  some  powerful  tribe, 
whose  valuable  assistance  on  an  emergency  may 
by  his  means  be  obtained  ;  and,  besides  the  indis- 
pensable qualities  of  truth  and  fidelity,  his  per- 
sonal qualifications  must  embrace  an  extensive 
and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  features 
of  the  land.  For  as  he  has  the  lives  and  property 
of  all  in  his  power,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  understand  the  prognostics  of  the  weather, 
the  time  and  places  wheie  the  terrible  simoom  or 
hot  wind  blows,  and  the  tracts  occupied  by  shift- 
ing sands;  and  that  he  know  the  exact  locality 
and  qualities  of  the  wells,  the  oases  that  afford 
the  refreshments  of  shade  for  the  men  and  grass 
for  the  cattle,  the  situation  of  hostile  or  treach- 
erous tribes,  arid  the  means  of  escaping  those 
threatened  dangers. 

This  description  of  the  general  economy  of  cara- 
vans we  follow  up  by  the  account  given  by  Pitts 
of  the  Hadj  caravan  which  he  accompanied  to 
Mecca,  and  embracing  so  many  minute  details, 
that  it  may  le  both  interesting  and  instructive  to 
the  reader  to  be  furnished  with  it  in  the  traveller's 
own  words.  'The  first  day,"  says  he,  'we  set  out 
from  Mecca,  it  was  without  any  older  at  all — all 
'nifly-burly  ,  but  the  next  day  every  one  laboured 
to  get  forward,  and  in  order  to  do  it  there  was 
many  times  much  quarrelling  and  fighting,  But 
after  every  one  had  taken  his  place  in  the  cara- 
van, they  orderly  and  peaceably  kept  the  same 
place  till  they  came  to  Grand  Cairo.  They  travel 
four  camels  abi east,  which  are  all  tied  one  after 
another  like  as  in  teams.  The  whole  body  is  di- 
vided into  several  cottars,  or  companies,  each 
of  Which  lias  its  name,  and  consists,  it  may  be,  of 
several  thousand  camels;  and  they  move,  one 
cottor  after  another,  like  distinct  troops.  .\t  the 
he. ul  of  each  cottor  is  iome  great  gentleman  or 
officer,  wiio  is  carried  in  a  thing  like  a  litter, 
borne  by  two  camela,  one  hefore  .\.wd  the  other  l.e- 
Dii)  I.     At  the  head  ol  every  cottoi  I  like- 

wise a  lumptej  camel,  which  canity  Ins  fres 


&c.  This  camel  has  two  i>dls,  hanging  one  oil 
each  side,  the  sound  of  winch  may  be  heard  s 
great  way  off'.  Others  of  the  camels  have  bell* 
round  about  their  necks,  like  those  which  our 
cauiers  nut  about  their  fore-horse's  neck;  which, 
together  with  the  servants  who  belong  to  the 
camels,  a. id  travel  on  foot,  singing  all  night,  make 
a  pleasant  noise,  and  the  journey  passes  away  de- 
lightfully. Thus  they  travel  in  good  order  every 
day  till  they  con  e  to  Grand  Cairo  ;  aim  were  it 
not  for  this  order,  you  may  guess  what  confusion 
would  be  among  such  a  vast  multitude.  Thev 
have  lights  by  night  (which  is  the  chief  time  of 
travelling,  because  of  the  exceeding  heat  of  the 
sun),  which  are  carried  on  the  top  of  high  poles,  to 
direct  the  hadj  is,  or  pilgrims,  on  their  march. 
These  are  somewhat  like  iron  stoves,  into  which 
they  put  short  dry  wood,  which  some  of  the 
camels  were  loaded  with:  it  is  carried  in  "reat 
sacks,  which  have  a  hole  near  the  bottom,  where 
the  servants  take  it  out  as  they  see  the  fire  needs 
a  recruit.  Every  cottor  has  one  of  these  ]H)les 
belonging  to  it,  some  of  which  have  ten,  som« 
twelve,  of  these  lights  on  their  tops,  or  more  or 
less  :  they  are  likewise  different  in  figures  a3  well 
as  in  numbers — one  perhaps  oval-way,  like  a  gatt  ; 
another  triangular,  or  like  N  or  M,  Ace.  ;  so  thai 
every  one  knows  by  them  his  respective  cottor. 
They  are  carried  in  the  front,  and  set  up  in  the 
place  where  the  caravan  is  to  pitch,  before  that 
come  up,  at  some  distance  from  one  another. 
They  are  also  carried  by  day,  not  lighted  ;  but 
yet,  by  the  figure  and  number  of  them,  thehadjis 
are  directed  to  what  cottor  they  belong,  as  sol- 
diers are  by  their  colours  where  to  rendezvous ; 
and  without  such  directions  it  would  he  impos- 
sible to  avoid  confusion  in  such  a  vast  number  of 
people.' 

This  description  of  the  Hadj  caravans  that 
travel  yearly  to  Mecca,  bears  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  the  far-famed  journey  of  the  Israelite* 
through  almost  the  same  extensive  deserts,  that,  a* 
the  arrangement  of  those  vast  travelling  bodies 
seems  to  have  undergone  no  material  alteration 
for  nearly  four  thousand  years,  it  affords  the  hest 
possible  commentary  illustrative  of  the  Mosaic 
narrative  of  the  Exodus.  Like  them,  the  immense 
body  of  Israelitish  emigrants,  while  the  chief 
burden  devolved  on  Moses,  was  divided  into  com- 
panies, each  company  being  under  the  charge  of 
a  subordinate  officer,  called  a  prince  (Num. 
vii.).  Like  them,  the  Hebrews  made  their  fhst 
stage  in  a  hurried  manner  and  in  tumultuous  dis- 
order (Exod.  xii.  II);  and,  like  them,  each  tribe 
had  its  respective  standard,  the  precise  form  and 
de\  i<  e  of  which,  amid  the  conflicting  accounts  of 

the  Rabbins,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  [Staku- 
auds]  ;  bul    Which,  of  whatever   description    it 

was,  was  pitched  at  the  different  Stages,  or  thi'i.st 
perpendicularly  into  the  ground,  and  thus  furmed 
a  central  point,  around  which  the  straggling 
party  spread  themselves  during  their  hours  of  rest 
and  leisure  Num.  ii.  2)  Like  them,  the  signal 
for  starting  was  given  by  rise  blast  of  a  trumpet, 
or  rather  trumpets  Num.  \.  '2.  5  :  and  the  time 
of  march  anil  hall  og   was  regulated  hy  the  same 

rules    that    hive    l.eeii    obseived    hy    all    trave  hu 

from  time  immemorial  during  the  hot  season 
Like  tneiis,  to  ',  tlic  elevation  of  the  standard,  as 
it  wae  liorne  forward  in  the  van  of  each  oomp*ny, 
formed  a  prominent  object  to  preveul  diapi  ,.  n,ut 
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enable  wanderers  to  recover  their  place  widhia  the 
line  or  division  o  which  they  belonged.  Nor 
was  there  any  difference  liere,  except  that,  while 
the  Israelites  in  like  Manner  prosecuted  their 
journey  occasion. illy  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
they  did  not  require  the  aid  of  fires  in  their 
standards,  as  the  friendly  presence  of  the  fiery 
pillar  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  artificial 
lights.  One  other  point  of  analogy  lemains  to  be 
traced  in  the  circumstance  of  Hohali  being  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  the  Hebrew  caravan  as 
(te  guide  through  the  gieat  Arabian  desert.  At 
first  sight,  the  extreme  solicitude  of  Moses  to 
secure  his  brother-in-law  in  that  capacity  may 
appear  strange,  and  not  easily  reconcilable  with 
the  fact  that  they  enjoyed  the  special  benefit  of  a 
heavenly  guide,  who  had  guaranteed,  in  a  super- 
natural manner,  to  direct  their  progress  through 
the  wilderness.  But  the  difficulty  will  vanish 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that  although  the 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  suf- 
ficed to  regulate  the  main  stages  of  the  Hebrews, 
foraging  parties  would  at  shoit  intervals  require 
to  be  sent  out,  and  scouts  to  reconnoitre  the 
oouirtry  for  fuel,  or  to  negotiate  with  the  native 
tribes  for  provender  and  water.  And  who  so  well 
qualified  to  assist  in  these  important ..services  as 
Hobah.  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
localities,  his  influence  as  a  Sheikh,  and  his 
family  connection  with  the  leader  of'  Israel '? 

The  nature  and  economy  of  the  modern  Hadj 
caravans  might  be  applied  also  to  illustrate  the 
return  of  the  Hebrew  txiles  under  Ezra  from  the 
land  of  their  captivity. 

The  bands  of  Jewish  pilgrims  that  annually 
repaired  from  every  corner  of  Judaea  to  attend 
the  three  threat  festivals  in  Jerusalem,  wanted 
this  government  and  distribution  into  distinct 
companies,  and  seem  to  have  resembled  less 
the  character  of  the  great  Mecca  caravans  than 
the  irregular  processions  of  the  Hindoos  to  and 
from  the  scene  of  some  of  their  religious  pageants. 
On  such  occasions  multitudes  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  amounting  to  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand (Roberts" Oriental.  Illustrations,  and  Ward's 
View  of  the  Hindoos),  may  be  seen  bending 
their  way  to  the  place  of  ceremonial,  with 
their  beds,  cooking  implements,  and  other  lug- 
gage on  their  heads,  prosecuting  their  journey 
:n  this  manner  from  day  to  day,  by  long  or 
shorter  stages,  as  custom  or  physical  strength 
may  dictate.  As  in  a  ciowd  of  this  motley  de- 
scription net  the  slightest  regard  is  paid  to  regu- 
larity or  order,  and  every  one  of  course  takes  the 
place  or  mingles  with  the  group  that  pleases 
him,  the  separation  of  the  nealesl  friends  for  a 
whole  day  must,  in  such  circumstances,  be  a 
common  and  unavoidable  occurrence;  and  yet 
anxiety  is  never  fell,  unless  the  missing  one  fail 
to  appear  ;it  the  appointed  rendezvous  of  the 
family.  in  like  manner  among  Hie  ancient 
Jews,  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  village  or 
district  would  naturally  form  themselves  into 
ravelling  parties,  for  mutual  security  as  well 
h<  frir  enjoying  the  society  of  acquaintance.  The 
(K)orer  sort  would  have  to  travel  on  foot,  while 
H'tn,  ilfs  and  those  of  the  better  (lass  might 
ride  on  asses  and  camels  Hut  as  their  country 
was  divided  into  tribes,  and  tln.se  who  lived  in 
the  same  liamlel  or  canton  would  be  more  or    less 

Connected  by  family  tips,  the  young,  the  volatile. 


and  active  among  the  Jewish  pilgrims  had  fas 
more  inducements  to  disperse  ihemselves  among* 
the  crowd  than  those  of  the  modern  pr /cessions 
numbers  of  whom  are  necessarily  strangers  to  each 
other.  In  ihtse  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  under* 
stand  how  the  young  Jesus  might  mingle  succes- 
sively with  groups  of  his  kindred  and  acquaint- 
ance, who,  captivated  with  his  precocious  wisdom 
and  piety,  might  be  fond  to  detain  him  in  their 
circle,  while  his  mother,  together  with  Joseph, 
felt  no  anxiety  at  his  absence,  knowing  the  grave 
and  sober  character  of  their  companions  in  travel : 
and  the  incident  is  the  more  natural  that  hit 
parents  are  said  to  have  gone  '  one  day's  journey 
from  Jerusalem  before  they  missed"  him  ;  since, 
according  to  the  present,  and  probably  the  ancient, 
practice  of  the  East,  the  first  stage  is  always  a 
short  one,  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  hours, 
Micmash — the  modern  El  Vyra,  where  Mary's  dis- 
covery is  reputed  to  have  been  made — is,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Munro  (Summer  Ramble,  vol.  i.  p.  265), 
scarcely  three  miles  from  Jerusalem,  where  the 
caravan  of  Galilaean  pilgrims  halted. —  R.  J. 

CARAVANSERAIS.  In  the  days  of  the  elder 
patriarchs,  there  seem  to  have  been  no  places  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  reception  of  travellers,  at 
least  in  the  pastoral  districts  frequented  by  those 
venerable  nomades;  for  we  find  Abrah  m,  like  the 
Oriental  shepherds  of  the  present  day,  under  a 
strong  sense  of  the  difficulties  and  privations  with 
whirl)  journeying  in  those  regions  was  attended, 
deeming  it  a  sacred  duty  to  keep  on  the  outlook, 
and  offer  the  wayfaring  man  the  rites  of  hospitality 
in  his  own  tent.     Nor  could  the  towns  of  Paies- 
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fine,   as  it  would  seem,  at   that   remote  period, 
boast  of  any  greater  advance  with  respect  to  esta- 
blishments of  this   sort;  for  the  angelic  strangers 
who  visited  Lot  in  Sodom  weie  entertained  in  his 
private  house;  and   on    the   tumultuous  outrage 
occasioned  by  their  arrival  disinclining  them   to 
subject  his  family  to  inconvenience  and  danger 
by  prolonging   their  stay,   they  announced   their 
intention    to  lodge  in  the  stieets  all  night.     This 
elicited  no  surprise,  nor  any  other  emotion  than  a 
strenuous   opposition   on   the   part   of  their   kind- 
hearted  host  to  their  exchanging  the  comforts  of 
his  home  for  a  cheerless  exposure  to  the  cold  and 
dews  of  midnight  ;  and    hence  we  conclude  that 
the  custom,  which  is  still  fiequently  witnessed  in 
the  cities  of  the  East,  was  then   not  uncommon, 
for  travellers  who  were  late  in  arriving,  ami  who 
had   no    introductions    to   a   private    family,    to 
bivouac    in    the  streets,   or   wrapping   themselves 
Up  in  the  ample  folds  of  their  hykes,  to  pass  the 
night  as   tiny  best  could    in  the  open   air.      In 
the  Arab  towns  and  villages,  however,  when  a  tra- 
veller arrives  in  the  daytime,  the  sheikh,  or  some 
piincipal  person  of  the  place,  goes  out  to  welcome 
him,  and  treats  Lin  with  great  civility  in  his  own 
house;  or  else  he  conducts  him  to  the  menzil,  wiucu, 
though  a  place-of  rather  a  nondescript  character, 
is  understood  to  he  fhe  house  occupied  by  those 
who  entertain  strangers,  when  there   are   no  othei 
lodgings,  and  to  which  the  women  in  the  sheikh's 
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•v  use  having  surveyed  the  number  of  the  guests, 
send  provisions  of  every  kind  according  to  the 
season,  and  provide  every  accommodation  the 
place  can  afford  (La  Roque,  De  la  Palestine, 
:>.  124) 

The  first  mention  of  an  inn,  or  house  set  apart 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  occurs  in 
the  account  of  the  return  of  Jacob's  sons  from 
Egypt  (Gen.  xlii  27);  and  as  it  was  situated 
within  the  confines  of  that  country,  and  at  the 
first  stage  from  the  metropolis,  it  is  probable  that 
•the  erection  of  such  places  of  entertainment  origi- 
nated with  the  Egyptians,  who  were  far  superior 
1o  all  their  contemporaries  in  the  habits  and  the 
arts  of  civilized  life,  and  who,  though  not  them- 
selves a  commercial  people,  yet  invited  to  tiieir 
markets  such  a  constant  influx  of  foreign  traders, 
(oat  they  must  have  early  felt  the  necessity  and 
provided  the  comforts  of  those  public  establish- 
ments. The  '  inns'  where  travellers  lodge  in  the 
East  do  not,  however,  bear  the  least  resemblance 
lo  the  respectable  houses  of  the  same  class  in  this 
country,  much  less  do  they  approximate  to  the  • 
character  and  appurtenances  of  European  hotels. 
The  Egyptian  inn,  where  the  sons  of  Israel 
halted  to  bait  their  asses,  was  probably,  from 
the  remote  period  to  which  it  belonged,  of  a 
rude  and  humble  description,  in  point  both  of 
appearance  and  accommodation—  merely  a  shed, 
under  the  roof  of  which  the  cattle  and  their 
drivers  might  obtain  shelter  from  the  heats  of 
noon  and  the  dews  of  midnight  ;  and  such  is 
the  low  state  of  art,  or  the  tyrannical  force  of 
custom  in  the  East,  that  establishments  of  this 
kind  in  the  present  day  can,  with  Jew  exceptions, 
boast  of  improvements,  that  render  them  superior 
to  the  mean  and  naked  poverty  of  those  which 
received  the  pilgrims  of  the  patriarchal  age. 

^.W  khan,   or  ^£1  — «jlcJ    /caravanserai,    is 

the  name  which  this  kind  of  building  bears; 
and  though  the  terms  are  often  applied  indis- 
criminately, there  is  an  acknowledged  distinc- 
tion, which  seems  to  be,  that  khan  is  applied 
to  those  which  are  situated  in  or  near  towns, 
whereas  caravanserais  (a  lodge  for  caravans,  as 
the  compound  word  imports)  is  the  more  appro- 
priate designation  of  such  as  are  erected  in  desert 
*nd  sequestered  places.  A  khan  is  always  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town;  and  while 
houses  corresponding  to  the  description  of  the 
other  are  generally  disposed  at  regular  stages 
along  public  and  frequented  roads,  they  are  more 
or  lees  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  relative  dis- 
tances of  tOWM,  and  (lie  populous  or  desert  state 
of  the  country.  Some  are  provided  at  the  public 
expense,  or  owe  their  existence  to  devoted  Mussul- 
mans, who  bestow  a  portion  of  their  wealth,  as  a 
merit,, lions  art  of  charity,  in  promoting  the  com- 
fort and  refreshment  of  pilgrims;  while  others  are 
erected  by  the  contributions  of  private  merchants 
for   their  own  accommodation.      The  hitter,  of 

Cour-e,   are    llie    most    SpacioUS,    the    most    elegant 

and  best  appointed  ;  bid  though  varying  in  cha- 
racter and  sue,  this  class  of  establishments  pre- 
sent's so  generally  the  same  uniform  plan  iif  con- 
struction, that  a  description  of  one  may  serve  to 

convey  an  idea  of  all.  Let  the  reader  nagine, 
then,  a  large  edifice,  which,  though  in  th'  distance 
it  seems  an  immense  pile,  resem!  ling  a  caste!  iated 
fori,  on  a  Dearer  approach  botes  much  of  this  for- 


midable appearance,  when  it  is  found  that  no  part 
of  the  building  rises  above  the  enclosing  wall. 
It  presents  the  form  of  a  square  the  sides  of  which, 
ghaut  100  yards  in  len»gt.h  each,  are  surrounded 
by  an  external  wail  of  fine  brickwork,  based  on 
stone,  rising  generally  ro  the  heigh*  of  twenty  feet. 
In  the  middle  of  the  front  wall  there  is  a  wide 
and  lofty  archway,  having  on  one  or  both  sidest 
a  lodge  for  the  porter  and  other  attendants; 
while  the  upper  part  of  il.  being  faced  with  carv- 
ing or  ornamental  mason-work,  and  containing 
several  rooms,  surmounted  by  elegant  domes,  is 
considered  the  most  honourable  place  of  the 
building,  and  is  therefore  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  better  sort.  This  archway  leads  into  a 
spacious  rectangle,  the  area  forming  a  courtyard 
for  cattle,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  well  or  foun- 
tain. Along  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  are  piazzas 
extending  the  whole  length,  and  opening  at  every 
i't'w  steps  into  arched  and  open  recesses,  which 
are  the  entrances  into  the  travellers'  apartments. 
An  inner  door  behind  each  of  these  conducts  to  a 
small  oblong  chamber,  deriving  all  its  light  from 
the  door,  oi  fiom  a  small  open  window  in  the  back 
wall  entirely  destitute  of  furniture,  and  affording 
no  kind  of  accommodation  in  the  way  of  presses 
or  shelves,  except  some  rude  niches  excavated  in 
the  thick  walls.  This  cell  is  intended  for  the 
dormitory  of  the  traveller,  who  generally  prefers, 
however,  the  recess  in  front  for  sitting  in  under 
shade  during  the  daytime,  as  well  as  for  sleeping  in 
dining  the  night,  when  the  season  allows;  being  the 
more  adapted  for  this  purpose  that  the  floor  is  neatly 
paved,  or  consists  of  a  smooth  bed  of  earth,  on  a 
platform  rising  two  or  three  feet  above  the  level  oi 
the  area.  There%eing  no  other  door  but  the  en- 
trance arch,  each  occupant  remains  isolated  in 
his  own  quarters,  and  is  cut  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  other  inmates  of  the  caravan- 
serai. But  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  three  sides 
there  is  a  large  hall,  which  serves  as  a  travellers' 
room,  where  all  may  indiscriminately  assemble  : 
while  at  the  end  of  each  side  there  is  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  fiat  root  of  the  house,  where  the  cool 
breeze  and  a  view  of  the  surrounding  countrv  may 
be  enjoyed.  These  chambers  generally  Stand  on 
the  ground-floor,  which  is  a  tew  feel  above  the 
level  of  the  court-yard  ;  but  in  the  few  buildings 
of  this  sort  which  have  two  stories,  the  travellers 
are  accommodated  above,  while  the  under  Hat  is 
reserved  for  the  use  of  their  servants,  or  appro- 
priated as  warehouses  for  goods.  And  in  such 
establishments  there  is  found  one  Other  additional 
advantage  in  having  a  supply  of  servants  MM? 
cooks,  as  well  as  a  shop  in  the  porter's  house, 
where  all  commodities  may  be  procured.  Cara- 
vanserais of  this  superior  class,  however,  are  rarely 
to  be  met  with.  The  most  pail  an-  but  wietehed 
lodging-places—  tilled,  it  may  be,  with  dirt  and 
vermin—  consisting  only  of  bare  walls,  in  which 
not  an  article  of  furniture  is  to  be  M-en,  not  a 
cooking  utensil  to  be  round,  nor  provisions  of  any 
soit  to  be  obtained  for  love  or  money.  The  tra- 
veller must  carry  along  with  Ihid.  as  well  as 
prov  ule  w  ith  liis  ow  n  iianiU,  whalev  er  is  io<  rss.n y 

lor  hit  use  and  comfort.   It  he  perforins  his  journey 
on  camels  or  on  horseback,  ne  must,  on  arriving 

at   the  st.i_'«".  ad  a>  his  ow  n  ostler,  tie  up  Ins  In  .ist, 

and  distribute  its  provender  and  biter.     Toinsa 

ply  the  want   of  a  divan    and    1,^1,  he  must  take 
his  mat   Olid  C*rpf£j  which,  folded   up,  may  have 
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served  him  for  a  saddle,  and  squat  upon  the  floor, 
or  repose  himself  at  night;  or  if  he  is  a  pedestrian, 
ard  must  travel  as  lightly  as  possible,  he  makes 
the  cloak  which  he  wears  by  day  discharge  the 
office  of  a  counterpane  by  niglit.  In  the  vic- 
tualling department  he  finds  as  great  a  dearth 
as  in  that  of  furniture,  He  must  subsist  on  the 
supply  of  food  and  articles  of  luxury  he  may 
have  had  the  foresight  to  provide,  and  husband 
them  as  well  as  he  can,  as  no  addition  to  his 
stores  can  be  made  till  he  rea  -b.es  the  next 
town.  In  general  he  must  content  himself  with 
a  plain  diet  of  dry  bread,  fruits,  or  such  prepared 
viands  as  admit  of  preservation  ;  or  if  he  wishes  a 
fresh  cooked  meal,  he  must  himself  furnish  the 
fuel,  kindle  the  tire,  superintend  the  boil  or  the 
roast,  as  well  as  wash  and  arrange  his  eating-pan. 
'  The  baggage  of  a  man,  therefore,  who  wishes  to 
be  completely  provided,"  says  Voluey,  '  consists 
of  a  carpet,  a  mattress,  a  blanket,  two  saucepans, 
with  lids,  contained  within  each  other;  two  dishes, 
two  plates,  etc..  coffee-pot,  all  of  copper  well 
tinned.  A  small  wooden  box  for  salt  and  pepper, 
a  round  leather  table,  which  he  suspends  from  the 
saddle  of  his  horse,  small  leather  bottles  or  bags 
for  oil,  melted  butter,  water,  a  pipe,  a  tinder-box, 
a  cup  of  cocoa-nut,  some  rice,  dried  raisins,  dates, 
Cyprus  cheese,  and,  above  all,  coffee  berries,  with 
a  roaster  and  wooden  mo i tar  to  pound  them.' 
Every  one,  although  his  travelling  equipage  may 
not  be  so  complete  as  this,  must  find  several  of 
these  items  and  implements  indispensable  to 
existence  during  a  journey  in  the  East ;  for  in 
many  of  the  khans  or  caravanserais  to  which  he 
may  come,  he  can  look  for  nothing  from  the 
keeper  except  to  show  him  the^vay  to  his  cham- 
ber, and  give  him  the  key  if  it  is  furnished  with 
a  door.  One  assistance  only  he  may  depend  upon, 
and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  one, — that  of  receiving 
some  attendance  and  aid  if  overtaken  by  sickness ; 
for  one  of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  office 
is,  that  the  functionary  possess  a  knowledge  of 
simples,  and  the  most  approved  practice  in  case 
of  fracture  or  common  ailments.  And  hence  the 
good  Samaritan  in  the  parable  (Luke  x.  30), 
although  he  was  obliged,  in  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  himself  to  apply  from  his  own  viaticum  a 
few  simple  remedies  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
man,  left  him  with  full  confidence  to  be  treaied 
and  nursed  by  the  keeper  of  the  khan,  whose  assi- 
duities in  dressing  the  wounds  and  bruises  of  his 
patient  might  be  quickened,  perhaps,  by  the  liberal 
remuneration  he  was  promised,  as  well  as  by  the 
e  tarn  pie  of  the  humane  traveller. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  and  indeed  among  the 
ancients  generally,  the  keepers  of  houses  of  public 
entertainment  were  always  women  (Herod*  ii. 
35);  and  hence  we  can  easily  account  for  the 
ready  admission  which  the  spies  obtained  into  the 
[lOUSe  of  Rak'.b,  'on  the  wall  of  Jericho."  situated, 
us  such  houses  were,  for  the  reception  of  strangers, 
for  the  most  part  at  the  gate  or  entrance  into  the 
town  (Josh.  ii.  1).  This  woman  is  called  a 
harlot  in  our  Iran  lation.  But  the  Hebrew,  H31T 
zona//,  signifies  also  the  landlady  of  an  inn  or 
tavern — most  of  whom,  doubtless,  in  ancient 
times,  were  women  of  easy  virtue — the  mora  so  as 
'he  idolatrous  religion  lii  which  they  were  educaied 
encouraged  prostitution:  and  lietioe  there  being 
palj  a  single  word  in  the  original  descriptive  uf 
both  tu'olei8t/M)9,  and  the  first  having  been  adopted 


by  the  Septuagint,  which  was  the  common  rer 
sion  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Paul  and  J*m« 
(Heb.  xi.  31  ;  James  ii.  25),  those  two  Apostle* 
might  have  used  the  same  expression  that  they 
found  there.  The  original  Hebrew,  however, 
admits  of  bei^g  translated  by  another  word,  to 
which  no  degrading  or  infamous  asociations  are 
attached. 

The  preceding  observations  on  the  ancient  and 
existing  accommodation  for  journeying  in  the 
East,  will  serve  to  illustrate  many  passages  in  the 
sacred  volume,  where  allusions  are  made  to  in- 
cidents of  travel.  The  state  of  Jud<ea,  however, 
in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Auostles.  was,  pro- 
bably, in  respect  to  means  of  communication, 
much  superior  to  that  of  any  Oiiental  country  in 
the  present  day  ;  and  we  may  be  disposed  to  con- 
clude that  for  the  encouragement  of  intercourse 
berween  distant  parts,  that  country  was  then 
studded  with  houses  of  public  enteitainment  on 
a  scale  of  liberal  provision  at  present  unknown  in 
the  same  quaiter  of  the  world.  But  the  warm 
commendations  of  hospitality  so  frequently  met 
with  in  the  works  of  contempoiary  classical  writers, 
as  well  as  the  pressing  exhortations  of  the  in- 
spired Apostle  to  the  practice  of  that  virtue,  too 
plainly  prove  that  travellers  were  then  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  kindness  of  private  indivi- 
duals. The  strong  probability  is,  that  the  '  inns' 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  find  their  true 
and  correct  representations  in  the  Eastern  khans 
and  caravanserais  of  the  present  day  ;  and  that, 
although  the  Jews  of  that  j>eriod  could  not  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent of  this  class  of  buildings,  which  do  not 
date  earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  Mecca 
caravans,  and  which  the  devotion  of  opulent 
Mussulmans  then  began  to  er«ct  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  pilgrims,  they  had  experience  oi 
nothing  better  than  the  bare  walls  and  cell-like 
apartments  of  such  edifices  as  we  have  described 
above.  Bishop  Pearce,  Dr.  Campbell,  and  others* 
indeed,  have  laboured  to  show  that  /caToAu/ua, 
the  word  used  by  Luke  to  denote  the  place  whence 
Mary  was  excluded  by  the  previous  inllux  oi 
strangers,  is  not  synonymous  with  iravSoxtioy, 
the  house  to  which  the  good  Samaritan  biought 
the  wounded  stranger,  although  in  both  instances 
our  translators,  for  want  of  corresjKmding  terms 
in  the  English  language,  have  indiscriminately 
rendered  it  by  '  inn.'  KaraAu/ia  signifies  the  guest- 
chamber  (Mark  xiv.  14;  Luke  xxii.  11);  and  it 
is  extremely  probable  that,  as  upper-rooms  were 
always  the  largest  in  a  house,  and  most  suitable 
for  the  reception  of  a  numerous  company,  every 
respectable  householder  in  Jerusalem  appropriated 
one  gratuitously  to  his  friends,  who  Hocked  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  annual  feasts,  and  who  from 
that  circumstance  might  call  it  their  'inn.' 
llavhox^ov.  again,  was  a  house  set  apart  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  strangers  who  could  pay  for 
their  lodging  and  entertainment  ;  and  as  the 
name,  '  receiver  of  everything,1  >eems  to  imply, 
was  of  a  mean  description,  having  no  partition 
wall,  nun  and  cattle  being  both  included  under 
the  same  roof,  the  former  occupying  one  side, 
and  the  latter  the  other.  Beth-le:,em  being  the 
chief  city  of  the  faniih  of  David,  a  KaraAvfia 
might  have  been  placed,  oy  the  kindness  of  scm* 
friend,  at  the  service  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  whe 
were  wont  to  resort  to  it   as   often   as   business  or 
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Viendship  called  them  to  town.  But  ?s  the  same 
■jrivilege  might,  have  been  offered  to  others,  who, 
jwing  to  the  general  census,  flocked  in  such  un- 
wonted numbers,  that  the  first  comers  completely 
►ccupied  every  vacant  space,  they  were  obliged 
*o  withdraw  to  the  irav§ox*iov,  where,  in  t.ie 
only  retired  corner,  viz.,  at  the  head  of  the  cattle, 
the  mother  of  Jesus  brought  forth  her  child.  This 
explanation  of  these  eminent  critics,  however, 
does  not  invalidate,  nor  in  the  least  degree  affect 
the  views  we  have  advanced  respecting  the 
general  resemblance  of  the  ancient  inns  of  Judaea 
to  the  modern  khans  or  caravanserais ;  for  in 
these,  as  well  as  in  the  KaraXvfxaTa,  persons  are 
generally  admitted  without  payment.  And  occa- 
sions are  constantly  occuring  to  set  multitudes 
on  travel,  many  of  whom  are  driven,  like  Joseph 
and  Mary,  for  want  of  room,  from  the  inn  to  the 
adjoining  stables. 

Many  caravanserais,  however,  hava  not  the 
accommodation  of  stables,  the  cattle  being  al- 
lowed to  range  in  the  open  area  ;  and  hence  has 
arisen  an  opinion  warmly  espoused  by  many 
learned  writers,  and  supported  by  a  venerable 
tradition,  that  our  Lord  was  born  in  an  adjoining 
shed,  or  probably  in  a  subterranean  cave,  like  the 
grotto  that  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  foun- 
ia.in  of  the  place  ;  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  with 
Trypho,  p.  303;  Origen,  Cont.  Cels.).  [Beth- 
i.rhkm.]  Moreover,  much  learning  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  word  (pdrvrj,  which  our  trans- 
lators have  rendered  'manger;'  although  it  is 
capable  of  the  clearest  demonstration,  that  the 
ancients,  equally  with  the  modern  inhabitants 
of  the  East,  are  strangers  to  the  conveniences 
which  go  under  that  name  in  European  stables. 
The  anecdote,  quoted  by  Campbell  from  He- 
rodotus, respecting  Mardonius,  the  Persian  ge- 
neral, having  brought  with  him  a  brazen  man- 
ger for  his  horses,  only  establishes  our  remark, 
proving  as  it  does  that  those  ancient  mangers  were 
more  like  troughs  than  the  crib  out  of  which  our 
horses  are  fed  ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  only  other  place 
in  the  New  Testament  where  <p6.Ttn)  occurs,  it  is 
rendered  '  stall ;'  that  is,  not  the  thing  out  of  which 
*i\e.  cattle  ate,  but  the  place  from  which  they  ate 
'see  Parkhurst,  in  loco).  No  explanation,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  met  with,  appears  so  sat;sfac- 
•ory,  and  conveys  such  an  intelligible  picture 
to  the  eye,  as  that  given  by  the  editor  of  the 
Virtorial  Bible  (Luke  ii.  7)  ;  witli  whose  words 
we  shall  conclude  this  article.  '  The  most  com- 
plete establishments  have  very  excellent  stables 
in  covered  avenues,  which  extend  behind  the 
ranges  of  apartments — that  is,  between  the  buck 
walla  of  these  ranges  of  building  and  the  ex- 
ternal wall  of  the  khan:  and  the  entrance  to  it 
is  by  a  covered  passage  at  one  of  the  corners  of 
the  quadrangle.  The  stable  is  on  a  level  with 
the  court,  and  consequently  below  the  lore]  of 
•lie  buildings,  by  the  height  of  the  platform  on 
which  they  itand.     Nevertheless,  this  platform  is 

allowed  to  project  behind  into   the  Stable,  so  a.s   to 

form  a  bench,  to  which  the  horses1  heads  are 
turned,  and  on  which  thej  can,  if  they  lii>e,  rest 
the  nose-bag  of  hail  cloth,  (rum  which  they  eat, 
Ki enable  them  to  reach  the  bottom  when  its  con- 
tents get   low.     It  alto  often   happens  thai  not 

ynly  *his  bench  exits  in  the  stable,  but  also  re- 
i  •  m  i  corresponding  to  those  m  front  of  the  apait- 
•  mia.  and  formed  by  the  aide  walls  which  divide 


the  rooms,  being  aJlowed  to  project  behind  into 
the  stable,  just  as  the  projection  of  the  same  walls 
into  the  great  area  forms  the  recesses  in  front. 
These  recesses  in  the  stable  or  the  bench,  if  there 
are  no  recesses,  furnish  accommodation  to  the 
servants  and  others  who  have  charge  of  the  beasts; 
and  when  persons  find  on  their  arrival  that  the 
apartments  usually  appropriated  to  travellers  are 
already  occupied,  they  are  glad  to  find  accom- 
modation in  the  stable,  particularly  when  the 
nights  are  cold  or  the  season  inclement.  It  is 
evident,  then,  from  this  description,  that  the  part 
of  the  stable  called  '  the  manger/  could  not  rea- 
sonably have  been  other  than  one  of  those  recesses, 
or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  bench  which  we  have 
mentioned,  as  affording  accommodation  <o  travel- 
lers under  certain  circumstance." — R.  J. 
CARBUNCLE.     [Ekdah.] 

CARCHEMISH  (£*P?T3)  is  mentioned  in 
Isa.  x.  9  among  other  places  in  Syria  which  liad 
been  subdued  by  an  Assyrian  king,  probably 
Tiglath-pileser.  That  Carchemish  was  a  strong- 
hold on  the  Euphrates  appears  from  the  title  of  a 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah  against  Egypt  (xlvi.  2)  : — 
'  Against  the  army  of  Pharaoh -necho,  king  of 
Egypt,  which  lay  on  the  river  Euphrates,  at  Car- 
chemish, and  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king 
of  Babylon  overthrew,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah.? 
According  to  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20,  Necho  had  five 
years  before  advanced  with  his  ally  Josiah,  the 
father  of  Jehoiakim,  against  the  Babylonians,  on 
the  Euphrates,  to  take  Carchemish.  These  two 
circumstances — the  position  of  Carchemish  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  its  being  a  frontier  town,  render 
it  probable  that  the  Hebrew  name  points  to  a  city 
which  the  Greeks  called  Kiikesion,   the    Latins 

Cercusium,  and  the  Arabs,  Kerkesiyeh  ( 1^.    »  j) ; 

for  this  too  lay  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Chaboras.  It  was  a  large 
city,  and  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  which,  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  were  occasionally  renewed, 
as  this  was  the  remotest  out-post  of  their  empire, 
towards  the  Euphrates,  in  the  direction  of  Persia 
(Ammian.  Marcell.  xxiii.  15).  It  is  unknown 
whether  any  traces  of  it  still  exist;  for,  as  it  lies 
off  the  usual  route  of  caravans,  it  has  not  been 
noticed  by  modern  travellers  (Rosenmuller.  Bib. 
Geog.) 

CARIA  (KcipicE1),  a  country  iving  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  'o  which,  among 
others,  the  Romans  wrote  in  tavour  of  the  Jews 
(\  Mace.  xv.  22,  33).  Its  principal  town-  were 
Halicarnassus,  Cnidus,  and  Myndus,  which  art 
all  mentioned  in  the  rescript  of  the  Roman  senate, 
to  which  we  refer.  Halicarnassus  was  the  birth- 
place of  Herodotus ;  Cnidus  is  mentioned  in  Ads 
xxvii.  7,  as  having  been  passed  hy  St.  Paid  on 
his  voyage  to  Rome. 

CARMEL  ?P13  i  Sept.  Kdp/xr.Xos),  a  range 
of  bills  extending  north-west  from  the  plain  of 
RsdraeluB,  and  ending  in  a  promontory,  or  caps, 

which  forms  the   Day  of  Acre,  -t   of  this 

range  of  hills  is  about  s;\  miles,  not  in  a  direct 
line  :  but  the  two  e\'n  mities  on  the  western  -ide 
towards  the  sea)  Jul  out,  and  stand  ovei  nsl 
each  other,  forming  a  bow  in  tbs  middle.  Tl»« 
height  is  about  lMo  feet;  and  at  tbs  tool  of  lU 
mountain,  on    thy  south,    runs  the  bfOOS   kisn.-. 
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and  a  little  farther  north,  the  river  Belus.  Moun* 
Carroel  consists  rather  of  several  connected  hills 
than  of  one  ridge ;  the  north  and  eastern  parts 
being  somewhat  higher  than  the  southern  and 
western.  The  foot  of  rhe  northern  portion  ap- 
proaches the  water  very  closely,  so  that,  when 
seen  from  the  hills  north-east  of  Acre,  the  moun- 
tain appears  as  if  '  dipping  his  feet  in  the  western 
sea ;'  but  further  south  it  retires  more  inland,  so 
as  to  leave  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea 
an  extensive  and  very  fertile  plain. 


218. 

Mount  Carmel  forms  the  only  great  promontory 
upon  the  coast  of  Palestine.  According  to  the 
reports  of  most  travellers,  the  mountain  well  d  - 
serves  its  Hebrew  name  (Carmel — country  of 
vineyards  and  q  rdens).  Mariti  describes  it  as 
'a  delightful  region,'  and  says  the  good  qiiallty  of 
its  soil  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  many  odori- 
ferous plants  and  dowers,  as  hyacinths,  jonquils, 
tazetto3,  anemones.  &c.,  grow  wdd  upon  the  moun- 
tain (  Travels,  p.  274.  sq).  Otto  von  Richter  (H  aJl- 
fa/uicn,  p.  (>  i)  gives  the  following  account :  Mount 
Carmel  is  entirely  covered  with  verdure.  On  its 
summit  aie  pines  and  oaks,  and  further  down 
olives  and  laurel  trees,  everywhere  plentifully 
watered.  It  gives  rise  to  a  multitude  of  crystal 
hrooks.  the  largest  of  which  issues  from  the  so-called 
Fonnain  of  Elijah  ;  and  they  all  hurry  along,  be- 
tween banks  thickly  overgrown  with  bushes,  to  ihe 
Kishon.  Every  species  of  tillage  succeeds  here 
admirably,  under  this  mild  and  cheerful  sky. 
The  prospect  from  the  summit  wf  the  mountain 
over  the  gulf  of  Acre  and  its  fertile  shores, 
and  over  the  blue  heights  of  Lebanon  and  the 
■White  Cape,  is  enchanting.'  Mr.  Came  also 
ascended  the  mountain,  and  traversed  its  whole 
summit,  which  occupied  several  hours.  He  says 
— 'No  mountain  in  or  around  Palestine  retains 
its  ancient  beauty  so  much  as  Carmel.  Two  or 
three  villages  and  some  scattered  cottages  are 
found  on  it;  its  groves  are  few,  but  luxuriant  : 
it  is  no  place  lor  crags  and  precipices,  or  rocks  of' 
the  wild  go  it-. ;  ban"  its  surface  is  covered  with  a 
rich  and  constant  "erdure  |  Letters,  ii.  119).  Such 
descriptions  admii  ably  illustrate  the  vi\;»i  repre* 
setitations  of  t!:.'  inspired  Hebrew  prophets  and 
poets  ii  res  eel  of  Carmel.  Tim-;,  Isaiah  (xxxv. 
2 1  alludes  te  '  the  es<  ellency  (i  plendid  ornaments) 
#tf  Ca'Tuel.'     So,  on   "conn    of  t lie  graceful  form 


ami  verdant  beauty  of  the  summit,  the  head  ol 
the  bride  in  Cant.  vii.  5  is  compared  to  Carmel 
It  was  also  celebrated  for  its  pasture*,  and  is  there- 
fore ranked  with  Bashan  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  9;  Jer. 
i.  19  ;  Amos  i.  2. 

It  is  neveitbeless  right  to  state  that  a  much  less 
glowing  accomt  of  Carmel  is  given  by  manv 
travellers:  but  we  are  satisiied  that  the  difference 
arises  from  the  time  of  the  year  at  which  the  place 
was  visited  These  who  were  on  Carmel  in  the 
spring,  or  early  summer,  found  the  mountain 
covered  with  verdure;  whereas  those  whose  visit 
was  later  in  the  year — towards  the  end  of  summei 
or  in  autumn, — found  everything  parched,  dry, 
and  brown.  This  is  the  real  secret  of  the  discord 
ant  accounts  which  travellers  of  equal  credit  often 
give  of  the  same  places. 

The  mountain  is  of  compact  limestone,  and,  as 
often  happens  where  that  is  the  case  [Caves],  there 
are  in  it  very  many  caverns- — it  is  said,  more  than 
a  thousand.  In  one  tract,  called  the  Monk's  Ca- 
vern, there  are  as  many  as  four  hundred  adjacent 
to  each  other,  furnished  with  windows  and  with 
places  for  sleeping  hewn  in  the  rock.  A  peculi- 
arity of  many  of  these  caverns  is  mentioned  by 
Shulz  (Leitimy,  &c,  v.  pp.  187,  .'382),  that  the  en- 
trances into  them  are  so  narrow  that  only  a 
single  person  can  creep  in  at  a  time  ;  and  (hi 
the  caverns  are  so  crooked  that  a  person  is 
immediately  out  of  sight  unless  closely  fol- 
lowed. This  may  serve  to  give  a  clearer  idea 
of  what  is  hitended  in  Amos  ix.  3,  where  the 
Lord  says  of  those  who  endeavour  to  escape  his 
punishments,  '  Though  they  hide  themselves  in 
the  top  of  Carmel,  I  will  search  and  take  them 
out  thence."  That  the  grottoes  and  caves  of 
Mount  Carmel  were  already,  in  very  ancient 
times,  the  abode  of  prophets  and  other  religious 
persons  is  well  known.  The  prophets  Elijah  and 
Elisha  often  resorted  thither  (1  Kings  xviii.  19.  sq. 
42;  2  Kings  ii.  25;  iv.  25;  and  comp.  perhaps 
1  Kings  xviii.  4,  13).  At  the  present  day  is 
shown  a  cavern  called  the  cave  of  Elijah,  a  little 
below  the  Monks"  Cavern  already  mentioned,  and 
which  is  now  a  Moslem  sanctuary.  Upon  the 
summit  is  an  ancient  establishment  of  Carmelite 
monks,  which  order,  indeed,  derived  its  name 
from  this  mount. un.  The  old  convent  was  de- 
stroyed by  Abdallah  Pasha,  who  converted  the 
materials  to  his  own  use  ;  but  it  has  of  late  years 
been  rebuilt  on  a  somewhat  imposing  scale  by  the 
aid  of  contributions  from  Europe  (Dr.  Robinsons 
Addit.  to  Cahnet,  in  art.  ' Carmel;1  comp. 
Winers  Btblischcs  Realteorterbitch ;  Rstumers 
PaHistina ;  and  the  following  travellers:  1)  Ai- 
vicux,  Maundrell,  Pococke,  Mariti.  Clarke, 
Buckingham,  lrby  and  Mangles,  Monro, Skinner, 
Hardy,  G.  Robinson,  Richter.  Schubert,  Ace. 

2.  CARMEL.  Another  Carmel.  among  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  is  named  in  Josh.  xv.  55.  It 
WM  here  that  Saul  set  up  the  trophy  of  his  victory 
over  Amalek  (I  Sam.  xv.  12),  and  where  Nahal 
WM  shearing  his  sheep  when  the  allair  took  place 
between  him  anil  David  in  which  Abigail  bore  so 
conspicuous  a  part  (1  Sam.  \\v.  2,  .?</.).  This 
Cavmel  is  described  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  as, 
in  their  day.  a  village,  with  a  Roman  gan isoii, 
ten  miles  from  Hebron,  rerghag  towards  thr 
east.  From  the  time  of  the  Crusades  till  tb«- 
present  century  its  name  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten.      But    it    was    recognised   by   Sectsei» 
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&5id  more  recently  by  Count  Bertou  and  Dr. 
Robinson,  under  the  name  of  Kurmul.  Tlie 
place  is  now  utterly  desolate,  but  the  ruins  indi- 
cate a  town  of  considerable  extent  and  importance. 
These  ruins  lie  around  the  head  and  along  the 
two  sides  of  a  valley  of  some  width  and  depth 
the  head  of  which  forms  a  semicircular  amphi- 
theatre shut  in  by  rocks.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
the  foundations  and  broken  walls  of  dwellings 
and  other  edifices,  scattered  in  every  direction. 
and  thrown  together  in  mournful  confusion  and 
desolation.  The  most  remarkable  ruin  is  that  of 
a  castle,  quadi angular,  standing  on  a  swell  of 
ground  in  the  midst  of  the  town.  A  minute  de- 
scription of  this  and  the  other  remains  is  given  by 
Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Researches,  ii.  pp.  195-201). 
The  distance  of  this  place  from  Hebron  is  nearer 
eight  Roman  miles  than  ten,  as  assigned  by  Eu- 
•ebius  and  Jerome. 

GARNAIM.        [AslITAROTH.] 

CARPENTER.      [Handicraft.] 
CARPUS  (Kcbn-os),   a  disciple   of  Paul  who 
dwelt  at  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13). 

CART  (rbjV.  ;  Sept.  "A/xa^a).  The  Hebrew 
word  rendered  by  out  translators  in  some  places 
Dy  'waggon,'  and  in  others  by  'cart,1  denotes  any 
vehicle  moving  on  wheels  and  usually  drawn  by 
oxen;  and  their  particular  character  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  context  indicating  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  employed.  First,  we  have 
the  carts  which  the  king  oi'  Egypt  sent  to  assist 
in  transporting  Jacob's  family  from  Canaan 
(Gen.  xlv.  li>,  27  J.  From  their  being  so  sent 
it  is  manifest  that  they  were  not  used  in  the 
latter  country  ;  and  that  they  were  known  there  as 
being  peculiar  to  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  confirm- 
ation which  they  afforded  to  Jacob  of  the  truth  of 
the  strange  story  told  by  his  sons.  These  carts  or 
waggons  were,  of  course,  not  war-chariots,  nor 
•uch  curricles  as  were  in  use  among  the  Egyptian 
nobility,  but  were  not  suited  for  travelling.     The 


any  rate,  try  afford  the  only  attainable  anaii  gy, 
and  are  for  t  at  reason  here  represented  (No.  21/9). 
Elsewhere  (Num.  vii.  3,  6  :  1  Sam.  vi.  7)  we  read 
of  carts  used  for  the  removal  of  the  sacred  arks 
and  utensils.    These  also  were  drawn  by  two  oxsn.  * 


209. 

only  other  wheel-vehicles  actually  or  probably 
used  by  the  Egyptians  themselves  are  those  re- 
presented in  figs.  I,  2.  of  No.  210.  But  they  are 
not  found  on  'hem  numents  in  such  conneclion 
as  to  show  whether  they  ware  employed  for  travel- 
ling or  for  agriculture.  The  solid  wheels  would 
suggest  the  latter  use,  if.  indeed,  the  same  feature 
does  not  rather  show  that,  although  figured  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  they  are  the  cars  of  a  fo- 
reign people.  This  it ttheHlOTS  probable,  inasmuch 
is  the  ivad  \  means  Of*  transport  and  travel  by  the 
Nile  seems  Id  nave  rendered  in  a  great  measure 
unnecessary  ;m\  other  wheel-carriaLres  than  those 
for  war  or  pleasure.  The  sculptures,  however, 
exhibit  sou,"  ear'-  as  used  by  a  nomads  people 
(enemies  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  migrations. 
If  any  of  tin  •  te  had.  by  the  rout  of  th;s  people,  been 
icft  in  ljie  hands  of  tne  Egyptians,  the  king  would 
■  jo  doubt  consider  them  suitable  to  assist  the  mi- 
gration  of  another  j*.ople  of  similar  habits.     At 
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In  Rossellini  we  have  found  a  very  curious  repre- 
sentation of  the  vehicle  used  for  such  purposes  by 
the  Egyptians  (No.  210,  fig;  3).  It  is  little  more 
than  a  platform  on  wheels;  ami  the  apprehension 
which  induced  Uzzah  to  put  forth  his  hand  to 
stay  the  ark  when  shaken  by  the  oxfcn  (2  Sam.  vi. 
6),  may  suggest  that  the  cart  employed  on  that 
occasion  was  not  unlike  this,  as  it  would  fie  easy 
for  a  jerk  to  displace  whatever  miirht  lie  upon  it. 
As  it  appears  that  the  Israelite*  used  carts, 
they  doubtless  employed  them  some'imes  in  the 
removal  of  agricultural  produce,  although  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  distinct  mention  of*  this 
practice  in  Scripture.  This  is  now  the  only  use 
for  which  carts  are  employed  in  Western  .Asia. 
They  are  such  as  are  represented  in  No.  211. 
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CASLUHIM  Cnrr6p:)  ;  Sept.  Xmrfjumttp), 
properly  Casluchim,  a  people  whose  progenitor 
was  a  son  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  \.  14;  1  Chron.  i. 
12).  He,  or  they,  for  the  word  applies  rather  to 
a  people  than  to  an  individual,  are  supposed 
by  Bochart  and  others  to  have  carried  a  colony 
from  Egypt,  which  settled  in  the  district  between 
Pelusium  and  Gaza,  or.  in  other  words,  between 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Philistines.  There  are 
some  grounds  for  this  conjecture  j  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  any  certainty  on  so  obscure  a 
subject. 

CASSIA.     [Kkt/.iah.] 

CASTLE,     j  Fortifications.] 

CASTOR   and    POLLUX  (Arftncovpoi),  the 

Dioscuri  :    in    heathen    mythology,    the  twin   sons 

of  Jupiter  by  Leda.     They  had  the  special  pro- 
vince  of  assisting    persons    in    danger  of  ship* 

wreck  (Theocrit.  Id.  xxii.  1  ;  Xei  oph.  S;/?)ip.  viii. 
29;  comp.  Hon  I  Carm,  i.  3.  2  iv.  S.  31  >;  and 
hence  their  figures  were  often  adopted  for  'the 
H  '  frh  vaf>d(Tri/.u>i\  />i\i<j/te\  from  which  a  ship 
derived   its  name,  e  case  with  that  'ship 

of  Alexandria'  in  which  St.  Paid  sailed  on  his 
joiinn  \  for  Rome    Acts  xxviii    11  . 

CAT    (a1\ov^ns-\      P    mighl    I  I  that 

the  eat  was  an  naeful,  if  no(  a  nee*  ssai  \ .  domestic 
animal  t<>  the  H  bre\t  I  ne,  « her* 

corn   was    grown   foi   expo  ell   a*  for 
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wnsumption  of  the  resident  population,  twenty 
at  thirty-fold  more  than  at  present,  and  where, 
moreover,  the  conditions  of  the  climate  required 
Hie  precaution  of  a  plentiful  store  being  kept 
'in  reserve  to  meet  the  chances  of  scarcity.  The 
animal  could  not  be  unknown  to  the  people, 
for  their  ancestorsNiad  witnessed  the  Egyptians 
treating;  it  as  a  divinity,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Pasht,  the  Lunar  Goddess,  or  Diana, 
holding  every  domesticated  individual  sacred, 
embalming  it  after  death,  and  often  sending  it 
for  interment  to  Bubastis.  Yet  we  find  the  cat 
nowhere  mentioned  in  the  canonical  books  as 
a  domestic  animal.  Ami  in  Baruch  it  is  no- 
ticed only  as  a  tenant  of  Pagan  temples,  where 
no  doubt  the  fragments  of  sacrificed  animals 
and  vegetables  attracted  vermin,  and  rendered 
iiie  presence  of  cats  necessary.  This  singular 
circumstance,  perhaps,  resulted  from  the  animal 
being  deemed  unclean,  and  being  thereby  ex- 
cluded domestic  familiarity,  though  the  Hebrews 
may  still  have  encouraged  it,  in  common  with 
oflier  vermin-hunters,  about  the  outhouses  and 
forms,  and  corn-stores,  at  the  risk  of  some  loss 
anion  r  the  broods  of  pigeons  which,  in  Pales- 
tine, were  a  substitute  for  poultry.  If  the  do- 
mestic species  of  cats  were  not  tolerated,  there 
could  not  exist  many  wild  in  a  country  almost 
destitute  of  forests ;  but.  in  their  stead,  at  least 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  there  are 
numerous  species  of  viverridae  and  rnustelidae, 
t"  which,  in  common  phrase,  we  apply  the  word 
oat,  as  civet  cat  and  polecat.  These  are  species 
that  hunt  in  open  grounds  and  visit  ruined  build- 
ings; and  among  them,  perhaps,  some  wild  ca- 
uidae  maybe  collectively  those  denominated,  with 
obvious  propriety    Q**V  Tziyim. 
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With  regard  to  the  neighbouring  nations  just 
named,  they  all  had  domestic  cats,  it  is  presumed, 
derived  from  a  wild  species  found  in  Nubia,  and 
I  rst  described  bv  Ruppel  under  the  name  of  Eel  is 
Maniculata.  The  typical  animal  is  smaller, 
•«Mie  slender,  and  more  delicately  limbed  than 
the  European.  The  fur  is  paie  yellowish  grey, 
with  some  dark  streaks  across  the  paws,  and  at  the 
r>;>  of  the  tail.    In  the  domesticated  state  it  varies 

n  colours  and  markings,  for  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  jBgypt  contain  many  painted  figures, 
which  show  them  cross-barred  like  our  wild  species 
hi  Europe.  T.vo  specimens  are  here  given  from 
these  |>;  intings  :  one  (dearly  a  cat  ;  the  other,  in  the 
original,  tiirured  ax  catching  birds;  acting  like  a 
retriever  for  his  master,  who  is  fowling  in  a  boat. 
It  is  nut.  apparently,  a  cat,  but  a  species  of  gen* 
act  or  paradoxurus,  one  of  the  genera  before 
Hinted  at.  Both  arc  nearly  allied  to  the  cele- 
brated  Ichneumon,  tin-  Herpestet  of  authors,  the 

iii«li!iii  N<ius.  which    is   e\  en    now    occasionally 


domesticated  ;  it  differs  in  manners,  for  the  Her» 
pestes  pharaonis  does  not  frequent  the  uplands, 
but  willingly  takes  the  water. —  C.  H.  S. 

CATERPILLAR.     [Crash,  J 

CATTLE.     [Beasts;   Bum..] 

CAVES.  The  geological  formation  of  Syria  \% 
highly  favourable  to  the  production  of  caves.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  limestone,  in  different  degrees 
of  density,  and  abounds  with  subterranean  rivu- 
lets. The  springs  issuing  from  limestone  gene- 
rally contain  carbonate  of  lime,  and  most  of  them 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  upon 
exposure  to  the  air.  To  the  erosive  effect  upon 
limestone  rocks,  of  water  charged  with  this  acid, 
the'  formation  of  caves  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
( Enc.  Metropol.  art.  '  Geology,'  pp.  692,  093). 
The  operation  of  these  causes  is  sometimes  exem- 
plified by  a  torrent  perforating  a  rock,  and  form- 
ing a  natural  arch,  like  that  of.  the  Nahr  el 
Leben,  which  falls  into  the  Nahr  EL  Sal  ib,  called 
also  the  river  of  Beirout.  The  arcn  is  upwards 
of  160  feet  long,  85  feet  wide,  and  nearly  200 
feet  above  the  torrent  (Kitto's  Physical  Histo?y 
of  Palestine,  art.  'Geology  and  Mineralogy"). 
The  subordinate  strata  of  Syria,  sandstone,  chalk, 
basalt,  natron,  &c.  favour  the  formation  of  caves. 
Consequently  the  whole  region  abounds  with  sub- 
terranean hollows  of  different  dimensions.  Some 
of  them  are  of  immense  extent ;  these  are  noticed 
by  Strabo,  who  speaks  of  a  cavern  near  Damascus 
capable  of  holding  4000  men  (xvi.  p.  1098,  edit. 
1707).  This  cavern  is  shown  to  the  present  day 
Modem  travels  abound  with  descriptions  of  tire 
caves  of  Syria.  The  Crusade  writers  record  the 
local  traditions  respecting  them  current  in  their 
times  (William  of  Tyre;  Quaresmius,  Ehtcid 
Ter.  Sane.).  Tavernier  (  Voyage  cle  Perse,  part  ii. 
chap,  iv.),  speaks  of  a  grotto  between  Aleppo 
and  Bir,  which  would  hold  near  3000  horse. 
Maundrell  has  described  a  large  cavern  under  a 
high  rocky  mountain,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sidon, 
containing  200  smaller  caverns  (Travels,  pj>. 
15S,  159).  Shaw  mentions  the  numerous  dens, 
holes,  and  caves,  in  the  mountains  on  the  sea 
coast,  extending  through  a  long  range  on  each 
side  of  Joppa.  The  accounts  of  the  latest  and 
most  accurate  travellers  verify  their  statements. 
The  first  mention  of  a  cave  in  Scripture  relates 
to  that  into  which  Lot  and  his  two  daughters 
retired  from  Zoar,  aner  the  destruction  of  So- 
dom and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xix.  30).  It  was 
some  cavern  in  the  mountains  of  Moab,  but 
tradition  has  not  fixed  upon  any  of  the  nu- 
merous hollows  in  that  region.  The  next  is  the 
cave  bf  Machpelah,  in  the  field  of  Ephron.  which 
Abraham  purchased  of  the  sons  of  Ileth  (Gen 
xxv.  9,  10).  There  Abraham  buried  Sarah,  and 
was  himself  afterwards  buried;  there  also  Isaac, 
Rebecca*  Leah,  and  Jacob,  were  buried  'vGen. 
xlix.  31  ;  1.  13).  The  cave  of  Machpelah  is  sa»d 
to  be  under  a  Mahometan  mosque,  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall  called  the  Haram  ;  but  even  the 
Moslems  are  not  allowed  to  descend  into  ths 
Cavern.  The  tradition  that  this  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  patriarchs,  is  supported  by  an  im- 
mense array  ci'  evidence  (Robinson,  Biblical  Re- 
searches in  PxUestme,  ii.  433-4  40). 

The  situation  of  the  cave  at  Makked'ih,  ints 
which  the  five  kings  of  the  Amoriteg  letucdyipoft 
their  defeat  by  Joshua,  and  into  which  their  Ci* 
cases  were  ul'. imatcly  cast,  is  not  known  (Josh.  K 
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.6,  2") ).  Some  of  the  caves  mentioned  in  tne  Scrip- 
Aires  were  artificial,  or  consisted  of  natural  fissures 
enlarged  or  modified  for  the  purposes  intended. 
It  is  recorded  (Judg.  vi.  2),  that  "because  of  the 
Midianites,  the  children  of  Israel  made  themthe 
dens  which  are  in  the  mountains,  and  caves,  and 
strongholds.'  Caves  made  hy  art  are  met.  with  in 
various  quarters.  An  innumerable  multitude 
of  excavations  are  found  in  the  rocks  and  valleys 
round  Wady  Musa,  which  were  probably  formed 
at  first  as  sepulchres,  but  afterwards  inhabited, 
like  the  tombs  of  Thebes  (Robinson's  Researches, 
ii.  529).  Other  excavations  occur  at  Deir  Dub- 
ban  (ii.  353);  others  in  the  Wady  leading  to 
Santa  Hanneh  (ii.  395).  '  In  the  mountains  of 
Kul'af  Ibn  Ma'au,  the  natural  caverns  have  been 
united  by  passages  cut  in  the  rocks,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  commodious  habitations.  In 
the  midst  of  these  caverns  several  cisterns  have 
been  built;  the  whole  would  afford  refuge  for 
000  men'  (Burckhardt's  Travels,  p.  331).  Caves 
were  used  as  dxcelling-places  by  the  early  inha- 
bitants of  Syria  The  Hordes,  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Idurnsea  Proper,  were  Troglodytes  or 
dwellers  in  caves,  as  their  name  imports.  Jerome 
~ecords  that  in  his  time  Idumsea,  or  the  whole 
southern  region  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and 
Ailah,  was  full  of  habitations  in  caves,  the  inha- 
bitants using  subtenanean  dwellings  on  account 
(.«]'  the  great  heat  (Comm.  on  Obad.  v.  6).  'The 
excavations  at  Deir  Dubban  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Wady,  leading  to  Santa  Hanneh,  are  pro- 
bably the  dwellings  of  the  ancient  Horites  '  (Ro- 
binson, ii.  353),  and  they  are  peculiarly  nume- 
rous around  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  (ii. 
425).  The  Scriptures  abound  with  references 
to  habitations  in  rocks;  among  others,  see  Num. 
xxiv.  21;  Cant.  ii.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  16;  Obad. 
3.  Even  at  the  present  time  many  persons 
live  in  caves.  The  inhabitants  of  Anab,  a  town 
•>n  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  lat.  32D,  long.  35° 
E.,  all  live  in  grottoes  or  caves  hollowed  out 
pf  the  rock  (Buckingham's  Travels  among  the 
Arab  Tribes,  p.  61).  In  the  neigh bourhood  of 
Hebron  peasants  still  live  in  caves,  and  especially 
during  the  summer,  to  be  near  their  Hocks  (Wil- 
kinson's Travels,  i.  313).  Poor  families  live  in 
caverns  in  the  rocks  which  seem  formerly  to  have 
been  inhabited  as  a  sort  of  village,  near  the  ruins 
of  Ei  Burj.'So  also  at  Siloam,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nazareth.  Caves  afforded  excellent 
refuge  in  the  time  of  roar.     Thus  the   Israelites 

1  Sam.  xiii.  6)  are  said  to  have  hid  themselves  in 
cave-,  and  in  thickets,  and  in  rocks,  and  in  high 
places,  and  in  pits.  See  also  Jer.  xli.  9;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xii.  11.  1.  Hence,  then,  to  '  enter  into  the 
rock,  in  iro  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the 
caves  of  the  earth  '  (Isa.  ii.  19),  would,  to  the  Israel- 
i4es,  hi  a  \<'iy  proper  and  familiar  way  to  express 
terror  arid  concern  it  ion.  The  pit*  s|>oken  of 
se**in  to  Imve  consisted  of  large  wells,  in  '  the  side. ' 
of  which,  excavations  weie  made,  leading  iiifo 
various  chambers.  Such  }  i'.s  wtre  sometimes 
ihmI  n»  prisons  Isa.  xxiv.  22;  li.  11  ;  Zech.  ix. 
ll);  and  with  nichet  in  the  sides,  ''"'  bitri/i/o-- 
ptaces  (Ezek.  xxxii.  23).  M;uiy  of  these  vaulted 
pits  remain  to  this  day.  The  cave  in  which  La- 
zarus tras  buried  wea  Kobafolj  something  of  thifi 
kind.  The  tomb  shown  ai  hi-,  at  Bethany,  is  not 
UMfnded  with  tlie  slightest* probability    Kol-in>on, 
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afforded  a  retreat  to  David  and  his  followers  ( 
Sam.    xxiii.   29;  xxiv.  1),  can  be  clearly  identi 
tied.     They  are  now.  called 'Ain   Tidy   by  thj 
Arabs,   which  means   the  same  as  the   Hebrew 
namely,  'The  Fountain  of  the   Kid."     'On  a.Y, 
sides  the  country  is  full  of  caverns,  which  might 
serve  as  lurking-places  for  David  and  his  men, 
as  they  do  for  outlaws  at  the  present  day.     The 
whole  scene  is  drawn  to  the  life '  (Robinson,  ii. 
203)).      The  cave  of  Adullum,  to  which  David 
retired  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  1,  2),  and  in  which  he   cut  oil'  the  skirt  of 
Saul's  robe  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4),  is  an  immense  natu- 
ral cavern  at  the  Wady  Khureitun,  which  passes 
below  tlie  Frank   mountain  (Herodium :  see  the 
Map  of  Palestine').     For  a  description  of  this  cave 
by  Lby  and  Mangles,  and  the  reasons  for  believing 
its  identity,  see  article  Adui.i.am.     Dr.  Pococke 
refers  to    a   tradition   that    30,000   nersons   once 
retired  into  it  to  avoid  a  malaria.     Such  is  the 
extent  of  the  cavern,  that  it  is  quite  conceivable 
how   David  and  his  men  might  '  remain  in  the 
sides  of  the  cave,'  and   not  be  noticed  by  Saul 
(Travels,    vol.    ii.    p.    41).     Caverns    were   also 
frequently  fortified    and    occupied    by  soldiers. 
Josephus  often  mentions  this  circumstance.     He 
relates  also  that  Herod  sent  horsemen  and  footmen 
to  destroy  the  robbers  that  dwelt  in  cavesy  and  did 
much   mischief  in  the  country.     They  were  very 
near  to  a  village  called  Arbela  (now  called  Kulat 
Ibn  Ma'an)  ;    the  adjacent  ruins  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Irbid,  a  corruption  of  Irbil,   Ara- 
bic  for  Arbela  (Burckhardt's    Travels,  p.  331). 
On  the  fortieth  day  after,  Herod  came  with  hi? 
whole  army  to  exterminate  them.     The  robbers 
sallied  out  of  their  caves  and  boldly  gave  him 
battle,  and  even  caused  the  left  wing  of  his  army 
to  give  way,  though  they  were,  ultimately  defeated. 
Herod   then  laid  siege  to  certain  other  caverns 
containing  robbers,  but  found  operations  against 
them  very  difficult.     These  were  situated  on  the 
middle  of  abrupt  and  precipitous  mountains,  and 
could  not  he  come  at  from  any  side,  since  they  nad 
only  some  winding  pathways,  very  narrow,  by  which 
they  got  up  to  them.     The  rock  that  lay  on  their 
front  overhung  valleys  of  immense  depth,  and  of 
an    almost   perpendicular    declivity.      To    meet 
these  difficulties  Herod  caused  large  boxes  tilled 
with  armed  men  to  be  lowered  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain.     These  men  had   long  hooks  in  their 
hands  with  which  they  might  pull  out  those  who 
resisted  them,  and  tumble  them  down  the  moun- 
tains.     From   these   boxes   they  at  length  slipped 
in^o  the  caverns,  destroyed  fl>»»  robl>ers  and  set 
lire  to   their   goods  (Antiq.  xiv.    15,  §  A,  5;   De 
Hell.  Jvd.    i.    16,   §  2-4).      This    description    of 
caves  (ff  robbers  reminds  us  of  our  Lord  I  words, 
in    which    he    reproaches   the   Jews   with    having 
made   the   Temple    a    den    of  thit  ns,    (nn)\aioi- 
Kycruv  f  Matt,  xxi.  13).      In  the  former  of  these 
passages  Josephus  calls  them  rou$  iv  ro7s  <nrr\ 
\aiois  \r](rras.  and  in  the  latter,  \TjaTwv  tivuv  c» 
airriXaiois    k<xtoik6vvtwv.      Certain    caves    were 
afterwards  fortified   by  .h>sv|  bus  himself  during 
his  command  in  Galilee  under  the  Romans.     In 
one  place  be  speaks  of  these  as  the  caverns  of  Ar- 
bela    I  •  '•■'.  §  "  i  ;UM'    '"  ■nother  as  the  caverns 
near  me  lakeGennesarerh  |  D*  BeU.Jvd.  ii,  20.  I 
,\  fort i lied  caffeffl  cm -ict  I  in  the  time  of  the  Cm 

|     is  mentioned  h\  William  ol  T\  ic  (  xxii 
l£  >.\  '., as  situate  in  the  count i  v  beyond!    I  .loid.us 
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sixteei  Reman  miles  from  Tiberias.  The  cave 
of  Elijah  is  pretended  ro  be  shown,  a  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sinai,  in  a  chapel  -dedicated  to  mm:  and 
a  hole  near  the  altar  is  pointed  out  as  the  place 
where  he  lay  (Robinson,  i.  152). — J.  F.  D. 

CEDAR.     [Ekes.] 

CEILING.  The  orientals  bestow  much  atten- 
tion ujMUi  the  ceilings  of  their  principal  rooms. 
Where  wood  is  not  scarce,  they  are  usually  com- 
posed of  one  curious  piece  of  joinery,  framed 
entire,  and  then  raised  and  nailed  to  the  joists. 
These  ceilings  are  often  divided  informal!  square 
compartments ;  but  are  sometimes  of  more  com- 
plicated patterns.  Wood  of  a  naturally  dark  co- 
lon- is  commonly  chosen,  and  it  is  never  painted. 
In  piaces-  where  wood  is  scarce,  and  sometimes 
where  it  is  not,  particularly  so,  the  ceilings  are 
formed  of  fine  plaster,  with  tasteful  mouldings  and 
ornaments,  coloured  and  relieved  with  gil-ding, 
and  with  pieces  oi'  mirror  inserted  in  the  hollows 
formed  by  the  involutions  of  the  raised  mouldings 
of  the  arabesques,  which  enclose  them  as  in  a 
frame.  The  antiquity  of  this  taste  can  be  clearly 
traced  by  actual  examples  up  to  the  times  of  the 
Old  Testament,  through  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, which  display  ceilings  painted  with  rich 
colours  in  such  patterns  as  are  shown  in  the 
wnexed   cut.     The  explanation    thus  obtained 
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satisfactorily  illustrates  the  peculiar  emphasis 
with  which  'ceiled  houses' "and  *  ceiled  chambers' 
are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xxii.  14)  and  Haggai 
(i.4). 

CENCHRE^E  (Kcyxp*"fy  one  of  the  P01^  of 

Corinth,  whence  Paul  sailed  for  Ephesns  (Acts 
xviii.  18).  It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
thi'  isM  m.u.«,  about  seventy  stadia  from  the  city  : 
the  other  port   on  the  western  *'de  of  the  isthmus 

W-x<*  called   Lerl'.H'tim.       |  CoKlNTH.] 

CENSED;   the   vessel    in   which   incense  was 
presented  in  tli.-  temph  (2  Chron.  xxvt.  19;  Ezeft. 


214.    [Egyptian  Censera.] 

of  atonement,  when  the  high-priest  entered  tb» 
Holy  of  Holies.  On  the  latter  occasion  the  prie?t 
filled  the  censer  with  live  coals  from  the  sacred 
fire  on  the  altar  of  bumt-offering,  and  bore  it 
into  the  sanctuary,  where  he  threw  upon  vhe 
burning  coals  the  'sweet  incense  beaten  smaM' 
which  he  had  brought  in  his  hand  (Lev.  xvir 
12,  13).  .In  this  case  the  incense  was  burnt 
while  the  high-priest  held  the  censer  in  his  hand ; 
but  in  the  daily  offering  the  censer  in  whicli  the 
live  coals  were  brought  from  the  altar  of  bumt- 
offering  was  set  down  upon  the  altar  of  incense. 
This  alone  would  suggest  the  probability  of  some 
difference  of  shape  between  the  censers  used  on 
these  occasions.  The  daily  censers  must  have  had 
a  base  or  stand  to  admit  of  their  being  placed  on 
the  golden  altar,  while  those  employed  on  the 
day  of  atonement  were  probably  furnished  with 
a  handle.  In  fact,  there  are  different  names  fdi 
these  vessels.  Those  in  daily  use  were  called 
ITIDp©  miktereth,  from  ")t3pD,  'incense;'  whereas 
that,  used  on  the  day  of  atonement  is  distinguished 
by  rhe  title  of  nnnD  rnichtah  or  '  coal-pan. 
We  learn  also  that  the  daily  censers  were  of  brass 
(Num.  xvi.  39),  whereas  the  yearly  one  was  of 
gold  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvi.  4.  4).  The  latter  is 
also  said  to  have  had  a  handle  (Mishn.  tit.  Yoma, 
iv.  4),  which,  indeed,  as  being  held  by  the  priest 
while  the  incense  was  burning,  it  seems  to  have 
required.  These  intimations  help  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  Jewish  censers  were  unlike  those 
of  the  classical  ancients,  with  which  the  sculp- 
tures of  G  «»ece  and  Rome  have  made  us  familiar  ; 
as  well  as  \  >se  (with  perforated  lids,  and  swung 
by  chains)  *•*  ch  are  used  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  form  of  the  daily  censer  we  b\  e  no  mean* 
of  determining  beyond  the  fact  ilia!  it  was  a  pan 
or  vase,  with  a  stand  whereon  it  might  rest  Oti 
the  golden  altaf.  Among  the  Egyptians  the 
Cense  was  so  generally  burned  lli  nV  hand  of  txi 
offlciatm"  priest,  that'the  Onlj  censers  ..Inch  w» 
find  in  the  least  degree  suited  to  tins  purpose  ut 
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those  represented  in  tigs.  2  and  3  of  No.  214. 
But  the  nufh&dus  figures  of  Egyptian  cersers, 
consisting  of  a  small  cup  at  the  end  of  a  long 
shaft  or  handle  (often  in  the  shape  of  a  hand), 
probably  offer  adequate  illustration  of  those  em- 
ployed by  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  atonement. 
There  was,  however,  another  'kind  of  censer  (fig.  1) 
less  frequently  seen  on  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  likewise  furnished  with  a  handle,  which 
will  probably  be  regarded  by  many  as  offering  a 
more  probable  resemblance.  It  is  observable  that 
in  all  cases  the  Egyptian  priests  had  their  costly 
'ncense  made  up  into  small  round  pellets,  which 
diey  projected  successively  from  between  their 
finger  and  thumb  into  the  censer,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, that  the  opeiation  must  have  required  a 
peculiar  knack  to  be  acquired  only  by  much 
practice.  As  the  incense  used  by  the  Jews  was 
made  up  into  a  kind  of  paste,  it  was  probably 
■jfiployed  in  the  same  manner. 

CENSUS.     [Population.] 

CENTURION  (zKarovTdpxvs  and  kKar6v- 
apx°0>  a  R°man  military  officer  in  command  of 
a  hundred  men,  as  the  title  implies.  Cornelius, 
..he  first  Gentile  convert  to  Christianity,  held  this 
rank  (Acts  x.  1,  22).  Other  Centurions  are 
mentioned  in  Matt.  viii.  5,  8,  13;  xxvii.  54; 
Luke  vii.  2,  6 ;  Acts  xxi.  32 ;  xxii.  25,  26 ; 
xxiii.  17,  23;  xxiv.  23;  xxvii.  1,  6,  11,  31,  43  j 
Itxviii.  16. 

CEPHAS  (Krj^tts  ;  in  later  Hebrew  or  Syriac 
fcSE)*3),  a  surname  which  Christ  bestowed  upon 
Simon  (John  i.  42),  and  which  the  Greeks  ren- 
dered by  neVposr,  and  the  Latins  by  Petrus,  both 
words  meaning  a  '  rock,'  which  is  the  signification 
of  the  original   [Pkteu]. 

CERATIA,  Ckratonia,  is  the  name  of  a  tree 
of  the  family  of  Leguminous  plants,  of  which 
the  fruit  used  to  be  called  Silujtia  edulis  and  Si- 
liqua  dalcis.  By  the  Greeks,  as  Galen  and  Paulus 
vl'Vineta,  the  tree  is  called  KepaTia,  KeoaTwv'ia, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  fruit  to  nioas,  a  horn. 
The  word  KepaTiov  occurs  in  Luke  xv.  16,  where  it 
has  been  translated  husks  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion :  ourSaviour,  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
says  that,  "he  would  fain  have  tilled  his  belly  with 
the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat  ;  and  no  man 
gave  unto  hhn."    In  the  Arabic  Version  of  the  New 

Testament,  the  word  C-JU^  Kharoob,  often  writ- 
ten i~r?*J/J-  Kharnoob,  is  given  as  the  synonym 

of  Kcratia.  According  to  Celsius,  the  modem 
Greek-;  Lave  converted  the  Arabic  name  into 
\xpoufia,  and  the  Spaniards  into  (lurrova  and 
AUjaruba.  The  Italians  call  the  tree  Caroba, 
the  French  Carroubicr,  and  the  English  Caroh- 
tiv.  Though  here,  little  more  than  its  name  is 
known,  the  Carob-tree  is  extremely  CCUKZT.On  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  in  Syria,  and  in  Egypt  The 
Arab-;  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  hhi/rnoob 
shunica — that  is  the  Syrian  Carol).  The  ancients, 
a>  Theopluastus  and  PI  my,  likewise  mention  it  as  a 
native  of  Syria.  Celsius  states  thai  bo  tree  is  more 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  where  its 
fruit  is  stated  to  be  given  as  food  to  cattle  and 

Swine:    it  is  now  given  to  ht  .  and  mules. 

Purjug  the  Peninsular  war  the  horses  of  the  Bri- 
tish cavalry  i   fed  pn   the  l>eans  of  the 

t  '.in .Ii  tu  ■■.  lii.ta  Pl,n\  Uist.  V<  ' .  ••  ■  .  "  I  and 
".duinei'a  .  .   i.  '.'■    ni.ntu.n  that    it   was   ^wm   u 
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food  to  swine.  By  some  it  has  been  thought,  but 
•apparently  without  reason,  that  it  was  upon  tut: 
husks  of  this  tree  that  John  the  Baptist  fed  in  tin 
wilderness:  fiom  this  idea,  however,  it  is  often 
called  St.  John's  Bread,  and  Locust-tre*. 


215.     [Ceratonia  Siliqua.] 

The  Carol)-tree  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  north  of  Africa,  usually  to  a  moderate-size, 
but  it  sometimes  becomes  very  large,  with  a 
trunk  of  great  thickness,  and  affords  an  agreeable 
shade.  The  quantity  of  pods  borne  by  each  tree 
is  very  considerable,  being  often  as  much  as  S00 
or  900  pounds  weight:  they  are  flat,  brownish- 
coloured,  from  6  to  8  inches  in  length,  of  a  sul>- 
astringent  taste  when  unripe,  but,  when  come  to 
maturity,  they  secrete,  within  the  husks  and  round 
the  seeds,  a  sweetish-tasted  pulp.  When  on  the 
tree,  the  pods  have  an  unpleasant  odour;  hut,  when 
dried  upon  hurdles,  they  become  eatable,  and 
are  valued  by  poor  people,  and  during  famine  in 
the  countries  where  the  tree  is  grown,  especially  in 
Spain  and  Egypt,  and  by  the  Arabs.  They  are 
given  as  food  to  cattle  in  modern,  as  we  read  they 
were  in  ancient,  times  ;  but,  at  the  best,  can  only 
be  considered  Very  poor  fare. — J.  F.  R. 

CETUBIM  (D^inrD,  the  Writings),  one  of 
the  three  larger  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament 

used  by  the  Hebrews,  and  thus  distinguished  from 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (the  other  two  divisions^ 
as  being  in  the  that  instance  committed  to  writing, 

and  not  delivered  orally.  Hence  the  book  of 
Daniel  is  found  in  ibis  division ;  his  prophecies 
having  been  originally  written  down,  and  not 
orally  delivered.  'Phis  is  the  division  of  Scripture 
known  also  by  the  correal  ending  Greek  name  of 
Il.uumiinriiA.  It  contained  Psalms.  Proverb, 
Job,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations.  Becletia 
Esther,  Daniel.  Remand  Nebemiah  (re< 
one  .  and  Clironi  l< 

CHABAZZELETH    {rh^2" 
two  p'. i.  e>  in  S<  ■  i  lure,  lirst    in   t  <•  of 

Cant.  ii.  I,  where  the   bride   replies,   '  1  am  the 
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(inseof  Sharon  iind  llie  lily  of  the  valleys;'  ami 
vc<uitil\\  u  Isa.  xxxv.  1,  '  The  wilderness  and, 
Jhc  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  tor  them  ;  and  tiie 
■  werr  shu.ll  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose.'  In 
loth  passages  we  see,  that  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  as 
also  in  some  others,  the  word  is  considered  lo  in- 
dicate the  rose.  The  Sept.  renders  it  simply  by 
fi<)wer  in  the  passage  of  the  Canticles.  In  this  it 
has  been  followed  by  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Luther, 
ike.  It  is  curious,  however,  as  remarked  by  Celsius, 
Hiero.,  i.  p.  489,  that  many  of  those  who  translate 
chabazzeleth  by  rose  or  fiower  in  the  passage 
*f  the  Canticles,  render  it  by  lily  in  that  of 
Isaiah. 


216.    [Narcissus  tazetta.] 

Tire  rose  wai,  no  doubt,  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Greeks,  as  it  was,  and  still  is,  by  almost  all 
Asiatic  nations,  and,  as  it  forms  a  very  frequent 
subject  of  allusion  in  Persian  poetry,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  we  might  expect  some  reference  to 
*o  favourite  a  flower  in  the  poetical  books  of  the 
Scripture,  and  that  no  other  is  better  calculated 
,to  illustrate  the  above  two  passages.  But  this  does 
not  prove  that  the  word  chabazzeleth,  or  anv 
similar  one,,  was  ever  applied  to  the  rose.  ()4h»r 
flowers,  therefore,  have  I  een  in<  Ira'wl.  to  which 
the  name  chahhazzeieth  may  he  supposed,  from  its 
derivation,  to  apply  more  fitly.  Scheuzer  refers 
to  Miller  (Hierophyt.  p.  2),  who  seeks  chabazzeleth 
among  the  bulbous  rooted  plants,  remarking  that 
the  Hebrew  word  may  be  derived  from  chabab 
and  batzal,  a  bulb,  or  bulbous  root  of  any 
plant ;  as  we  have  seen  it  applied  to  the  onion  in 
the  article  Bktzai..  So  Rosenmiiller  remarks 
that  the  substantial  part  of  the  Hebrew  name 
shows    that    it   denotes  a   flower   growing   from  a 

bulb,  and  adds  in  a  note  'that  n?V3n  is  formed 

from  ?)i2  or  bull),  the  guttural  fl  being  some- 
times put  before  trilitrrals,  in  order  to  form  qua- 
driliterals  from  them'  (see  (resell,  drdtn.  p.  ^o3). 
Rooms  therefore  have  selected  the  asphodel  as  the 
bulbous  plant  intended  ;  respecting  which  the 
author  of  •  Scripture  Illustrated'  remarks,  'It  is 
%.  very  beautiful  and  odoriferr  is  flower,  and 
highly  praised  by  two  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
Grecian   song.     Hesiod  says  it  grows  c   uunonly 
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in  woods;  and  Horror  (Or/ yss..  i.  21;  calls  the 
Elysian  fields  '  meads  (died. with  asphodel.' 

Celsius  (lc.)  lias  already  remarked  thatBocharf 
has  translated  chabazzeleth  by  na-cissus;  and 
not  without  reason,  as  some  Oriental  translator! 
have  so  explained  it.  In  tin  Targum,  Cant.  ii. 
1,  instead  of  chabazzeleth  v»e  have  ?iarkomf 
which,  however,  should  have  been  writ  Ten  narkbi 
DlplJ,  as  appears  from  the  words  of  David  Cohen 
de  Lara,  '  Narkos  idem  est  ac  chabazzeleth  Saron. 
So  in  Isa.  xxxv.  1,  chabazzeleth  rs  written  chain 
zaloito  in  the  Syrian  translation.  '  quod  mtuonita 
Lafine  vertit  narcissum  '  (Cels.  Ilierobot.  i.  p. 
489).  This,  Rosenmiiller  informs  us.  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Syriac  Arabic  Dictionaries, 
denotes  the  '  colchicum  autumnale,"  that  is,  the 
meadow  saffron.  That  plant  certainly  has  a  bulb- 
like root-stock  ;  in  form  the  flowers  resemble  those 
of  the  crocus,  are  of  a  light  violet  colour,  but 
without  any  scent.  Naikom  and  narkos  are,  no 
doubt,  the  same  as   the  Persian  nurgus,  Arabic 

z^a^J,  and  which,  throughout  the  East,  in- 
dicates Narcissus  Tazetta,  or  the  polyanthus  nar- 
cissus. The  ancients  describe  and  allude  to  the 
narcissus  on  various  occasions,  and  Celsius  has 
quoted  various  passages  from  the  poets  indicative 
of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held.  As  they  were 
not  so  particular  as  the  moderns  in  distinguishing 
species,  it  is  probable  that  more  than  one  may  b« 
referred  to  by  them,  and,  therefore,  that  N.  Tazetta 
may  be  included  under  the  same  name  a?  N. 
poeticus,  which  was  best  known  to  them.  It  is 
not  unimportant  to  remark  that  the  narcissus  was 
also  called  (3oA$6s  z/jlctikos,  and  Bui  bus  vomi- 
torius.  and  the  Arabic  busl-al-kye,  no  doubt  refers 
to  the  same  or  a  kindred  species.  It  is  curious 
also  that  an  Eastern  name,  or  the  corruption  of 
one,  should  be  applied  by  gardeners  even  in  this 
country  to  a  species  of  narcissus — thus,  N.  Trew- 
nanus  and  crenulatus, —  the  former,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  a  variety  of  N.  oriental  is.  were  onoe 
called  baznJnuni  major  and  bazalman  minor. 
That  the  narcissus  is  found  in  Syria  and  Palestine 
is  well  known,  as  it  has  been  mentioned  by  several 
travellers;  ami.  also,  that  it  U  highly  esteemed 
by  all  Asiatics  from  Syria  even  as  far  as  India. 
Hence,  if  we  allow  that  the  word  chabazzeleth  has 
it)',  ronce  to  a  bulb-bearing  root,  it  cannot  apply 
to  the  rose.  The  narcissus,  therefore,  is  as  likely 
as  any  other  of  ihe  bulbous  tribe  to  have  been 
intended  in  the  above  passages.  —  J.  F.  R. 

CHAKF,  the  refuse  of  winnowed  corn.  It 
is  used  as  a  symbol  for  unprofitable  and  worthless 
characters  (Ps.  i.  4  ;    Matt.  iii.  12). 

CHAIN.  Chains  of  gold  appear  to  have  been 
as  much  used  among  the  Hebrews,  for  ornament  o» 
official  distinction,  as  they  are  among  ouTsetves  at 
the  present  day.  The  earliest  mention  of  them 
occurs  in  Gen.  xli.  12,  where  we  arp  told  that 
a  chain  of  gold  formed  a  part  of  the  investi- 
ture of  Joseph  in  the  high,  office  to  which  he  was 
raised  in  Egypt:  a  later  instance  occurs  in  Dan 
v.  29,  from  which  we  learn  that  a  golden  chain 
was  part  of  a  dress  of  honour  at  Babylon.  In 
Egypt  the  judges  wrore  chains  of  geld,  to  which 
was  attached  ,  je.wl.ed  figure  of  Thmei.or  Truth; 
and  in  that  country  similar  chains  were  also  wom 
as  ornaments  by  the  women.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrews  derived 
this   cus.om    from    the    Egyptians;    for    the   fac' 
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that  chains  are  jtffitioned  among  the  spoil  of  (lie 
Midianites  dhows  that  they  were  in  use  among 
jjeople  whose  condition  of  life  more  nearly  resem- 
bled that  of  the  Israelites  before  th<\v  obtained 
possession  of  Canaan.  It  would  seen  that  chains 
were  worn  both  by  men  and  women  v'Prov.  i.  9 ; 
Kzek.  xvi.  II),  and  we  find  them  enumerated 
among  the  ornaments  of  brides  (Cant.  i.  10  ; 
vr,  9). 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  Romans  to  fasten  a 
prisoner  with  a  light  chain  to  the  soldier  who  was 
appointed  to  guard  him.  One  end  of  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  right  hand  of  the  prisoner,  and  the 
other  to  the  left  hand  of  the  soldier.  This  is  the 
chain  by  which  Paid  was  so  often  bound,  and 
to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes  (Acts  xxviii.  20; 
Eph.  vi.  20;  2  Tim.  i.  16).  When  the  utmost 
security  was  desired,  the  prisoner  was  attached  by 
.wo  chains  to  two  soldiers,  as  was  the  case  with 
*eter  (Acts  xii.  0). 

CHALCEDONY  (xakK-qUu,  Rev.  xxi.  19), 

piecious  stone,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
Jiat  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (Exod. 
txviii.  IS)  under  the  name  of  nophek  (translated 
•emerald');  but  this  is  doubtful.     Chalcedony 

a  variety  of  amorphous  quartz,  and  the  distinc- 
.on  between  it  and  agate  is  not  very  satisfactorily 
atablisbed.  It  is  harder  than  flint  (specific  gra- 
ity  204),  commonly  semi-transparent,  and  is 
tnerally  of  one  unifurm  colour  throughout,  usu- 

ly  a  light  brown  and  often  nearly  white;  but 
.>t.her  shades  of  colour  are  not  infrequent,  such  as 
prey,  yellow,  green,  and  blue.  Chalcedony  occurs 
in  irregular  masses,  commonly  forming  grotesque 
cavities,  in  trap  rocks  and  even  gr&jiite.  It  is 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world;  and  in  the 
east  is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  cups  arid 
plates,  and  articles  of  taste,  which  are  wrought 
with  great  skill  and  labour,  and  treasured  among 
precio'us  things.  In  Europe  it.  is  made  into  snuff- 
boxes, buttons,  knife-handles,  and  other  minor 
articles. 

CHALDEAN  PHILOSOPHY.  This  is  a 
•ubject  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the  Bible,  in 
consequence  of  the  influence  which  the  Baby- 
.ouian  philosophy  exerted  on  the  opinions  and 
manner  of  thinking  of  the  Israelites  during  their 
captivity  in  Babylon — an  influence  of  a  general 
»nd  decided  character,  which  the  Rabbins  them- 
selves admit,  in  alleging  that  the  names  of  the 
angels  and  of  the  months  were  derived  by  the 
nouse  of  Israel  from  Babylon  (Rash  Hashanah, 
p.  56).  The  system  of  opinion  and  manner  of 
thinking  which  the  captives  met  with  in  Babylon 
cannot  be  characterized  exclusively  as  CHaldeean, 
but  *as  made  up  of  elements  whose  birth-place 
was  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  which  appear 
to  have  found  in  Babylon  a  not  uncongenial  soil, 
where  they  grew  and  produced  frmt  which  co- 
alesced into  one  general  system.  Of  these  ele- 
ments the  two  principal  wire  tin-  Chaldfleau  and 
Jie  Medo-Persian  or  Zoroastrian.  It  is  to  the 
first  that  the  reader's  attention  if  invited  in  this 
article. 

The  Chah  brans,  who  lived  in  a  climate  where 
the  rays  of  the  sun  are  never  darkened,  and  the 
Right  is  always  clear  and  bright  bv  mean-!  of  the 
light   of  the    moon  and  stars,  were    led    to   believe 

kLa*  light  was  the  soul  of  nature,     Accordingly 

k  was  by  die  light  of  the  sun  and  stais  thai  rhe 
MPvtxsal    spirit    biff  aght    foith   all    thing!]    and 
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therefc  e  the  Chaldeans  ufifered  their  homage  i« 
the  Su  sreme  Being  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  wber«i 
he  app  ared  to  them  in  a  special  manner  to  dwell. 
As  the  stars  form  separate  bodies,  imagination  ie- 
presented  them  as  distinct  existences,  which  had 
each  .their  peculiar  functions,  and  exerted  a  se- 
parate influence  in  bringing  forth  the  productions 
of  nature.  The  idea  of  a  universal  spirit  dis- 
appeared, as  being  too  abstract  for  the  people,  and 
not  without  difficulty  for  cultivated  minds;  and 
worship  was  offered  to  the  stars  as  so  many 
powers  that  governed  the  world.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  Chaldaeans  passed  fiom  this  eai'ly  cor- 
ruption of  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Bible  to  a 
low  and  degrading  polytheism. 

As  light  was  regarded  as  the  only  moving- 
power  of  nature,  and  every  star  had  its  own  in- 
fluence, so  natural  phenomena  appeare<  1  the  result 
of  the  particular  influence  of  that  heavenly  body 
which  at  any  given  time  was  above  the  horizon  ; 
and  the  Chaldaean  philosophers  believed  that  they 
found  the  cause  of  events  in  its  position,  and  the 
means  of  foretelling  events  in  its  movements. 
These  views,  and  perhaps  the  extraordinary  heat 
and  the  pestilential  winds  which  in  certain  months 
prevail  in  the  country,  and  against  which  theie  is 
no  protection  except  in  the  hills,  led  the  Chal- 
daeans to  the  mountains  which  gird  the  land. 
On  these  observatories,  which  nature  seems  to  have 
expressly  formed  for  the  purpose,  they  studied  die 
positions  and  movements  of  the  heavenly  host. 
They  thought  they  saw  that  similar  phenomena 
were  constantly  accompanied  by  the  same  con- 
junction of  the  stars,  which  seemed  to  observe 
regular  movements  and  a  similar  course.  On 
this  the  Chaldaean  priests  came  to  the  convic- 
tion that  natural  events  are  bound  together,  and 
that  sacrifices  do  not  interrupt  their  course  ;  that 
they  all  have  a  common  origin,  which  woiks  ac- 
cording to  unknown  principles  and  laws,  whose 
discoveryjs  so  important  as  to  deserve  their  best 
attention.  The  heavenly  bodies  themselves,  are 
obedient  to  these  laws;  their  formation,  position, 
and  influence,  are  consequences  of  these  universal 
laws,  by  which  nature  was  controlled.  This  de- 
termined the  Chaldaeans  to  seek  in  the  heavens 
the  knowledge  ot  the  original  cause  which  created 
rhe  world,  and  of  the  laws  which  that  cause  fol- 
lowed in  the  formation  of  things,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction oi'  phenomena,  since  in  the  heavens  dwelt 
the  nower  which  brings  all  thing*  forth. 

The  stars  were  masses  of  light ;  the  space  which 
held  them  was  fillet1  with  light  ;  no  other  jniwer 
appeared  to  operate  therein  :  accordingly  the  Chal- 
da-ans  held  light  to  be  the  moving-)  ewer  which 
had  produced  the  stars.  It  could  not  he  dmd  <e  I  . 
that  this  pOWfll  possessed  intelligence,  and  the 
■Deration*  of  the  mind  apueaj  to  have  so  much 
vesemUance  to  the  subtlety  and  fleetness  of  light. 
that  men  who  had  only  imagination  for  their 
guide  had  no  hesitation  to  represent  intelligence 
a*  a  property-  of  light,  ami  die  universal  sphit  or 
highest  intelligence  as  light  itte)f.  The  observa- 
tions of  the  Chaldjeaai  had  taught  them  that  tl* 
distances  of  the  stars  from  the  earth  are  unequal, 
and  iliat  light  decrease!  in  its  approach  to  the 
eaith.  on  which  they  concluded  that  lighl  itreaOM 
fdith  fnm\  an  ej.dless  fountain  far  removed  fien. 
the  earth,  in  doing  which  it  ii!h  -.  a<  ■<■  with  its 
beams,  and  formi  awly  Louie*  in  ddVemi* 

and    of    diileient    magnitudes.      The 
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area  rive  sprit  was  therefore  set  forth  by  them 
under  the  image  of  an  eternal  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain uf  ligrit,5  they  thought  this  fountain  was  to 
the  universe  what  the  sun  is  to  the  regions 
lighted  and  warmed  by  his  beams. 

As  light  becomes  less  in  propagating  itself,  its 
fountain  must  be  of  an  inconceivable  subtlety  and 
purity,  and  accordingly,  in  its  loftiest  condition, 
intelligent.  As  its  beams  are  removed  from  their 
source  they  lose  their  activity,  and  by  the  gradual 
waning  of  their  influence  sink  from  their 
original  perfection  ;  they  therefore  produced  dif- 
ferent existences  and  intelligences,  in  proportion  as 
they  became  more  distant  from  the  fountain  of 
light;  at  last,  passing  from  one  element  into 
another,  they  lost  their  lightness,  were  pressed 
together,  and  made  dense,  till  they  became  cor- 
poreal, and  produced  chaos.  There  accordingly 
was  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  earth  a 
chain  of  intermediate  existences  whose  perfections 
decreased  as  they  were  more  remote  from  the  First 
Great  Cause.  This  Supreme  Being  had  com- 
municated in  a  distinguished  degree  his  primary 
radiations,  intelligence,  power,  productiveness; 
all  other  emanations  had,  in  proportion  to  their 
distance  from  the  highest  intelligence,  a  less  and 
less  share  in  diese  perfections ;  and  thus  were 
the  different  legions  of  light,  from  the  moon  to  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  Supieme,  filled  with  various 
orders'  of  spirits. 

The  space  which  contained  the  First  Cause,  or 
Fountain  of  radiations,  was  filled  with  puift  and 
happy  intelligences.  Immediately  beneath  this 
region  began  the  corporeal  world,  or  the  empy- 
reum,  which  was  a  boundless  space,  lighted  by 
the  pure  light  which  flowed  immediately  from 
the  Great  Source  ;  this  empyreum  was  rilled  with 
an  infinitely  less  pure  fire  than  the  original  light, 
but  immeasurably  finer  than  all  bodies.  Below  this 
was  the  ether,  or  grosser  region,  filled  .with  still 
grosser  fire.  Next  came  the  fixed  stars,  spread  over 
a  wide  region  where  the  thickest  parts  of  the  ethereal 
fire  had  come  together  and  formed  the  stars.  The 
world  of  planets  succeeded,  which  contained  the 
sun,  moon, and  the  wandering  stars.  Then  came  the 
last  order  of  beings — the  rude  elements  which  are 
deprived  of  all  activity,  and  withstand  the  mo- 
tions and  influence  of  light.  The  dilferent  parts 
of  the  world  are  in  contact,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
upper  regions  can  influence  the  lower,  as  well  as 
descend  and  enter  into  them.  As  the  chaotic 
elements  were  without  shape  and  motion,  the 
spirits  of  the  higher  regions  must  have  formed  the 
earth,  and  human  souls  are  spirits  sprung  from 
them.  To  these  spirits  from  above  the  system  of 
•  the  Chal  4a\uis  ascribed  all  the  productions,  ap- 
pearances, and  movements  upon  the  earth.  The 
formation  of  the  human  body,  the  growth  of  the 
fruits,  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  were  attributed  to 
beneficent  spirits.  In  the  space  below  the  moon, 
in  the  midst  of  night,  tempests  arose,  lightnings 
thre.uled  the  dark  clouds,  thunder  broke  forth  and 
laid  was*e  the  earth  ,  there  were  found  spirits  of 
duKiie-,s.    corporeal    demons    spread    through   the 

air.     Often1,  too,  were' flames  of  the  seen  bo  rise 

OU*  of  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  the  mountains 
were  shaken.  Karthlv  powers  or  demons  were 
supposed  to  dwell  in  the  centre  of  the  eailh;  and 
since  matter  was  held  to  be  without  activity,  all 
Movements  were  attributed  to  spirits.  Storms, 
/olcanoet     tempests,  appeared   to   have   no  other 


object   than  to    destroy    human   happiness  •  and 
these  demons  were  held   to   be  wicked  spirits  who 
pi wuueed  these  evils;  to  them  every   unfontunats 
event  was  ascribed,  and  a  sort  of  hierarcny  was 
fo.med  of  these  evil  beings,  as  had  l>een  done  in  the 
case  of  the  good  spirits.    But  why  did  not  the  Su- 
preme mind  put  down,  by  an  exertion  of  his  power, 
this  swarm  of  wicked  spirits  ?  Some  thought  it  was 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Primary   Essence  to 
contend  with  these  demons ;  others  were  of  op:  ■ 
nion  that  these  bad  spirits  were  naturally  inde- 
structible,  and    as    the   Supreme    could    neither 
destroy  nor  improve  them,  he  had   banished  tnem 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  to  the  region  beneath 
the  moon,  where  they  indulged  in  their  baseness 
and  exercised  their  dominion  :  in  order,  however, 
to  protect  the  human  race  against   fiends  so  nu 
merous  and  fearful,  he  commissioned  good  spirits, 
whose  otrxe  it  was  to  defend  men  against  these 
corjxireal    demons.     As    the   good  and    the   bad 
spirits  had  various  degrees  of  power,  and  different 
offices,  so  they  had  names  given  to  them  which 
described    their   functions.     As  the  good  spirits 
were  under   an  obligation    to  protect    men   and 
furnish    succour  in   their  need,  they   were  com- 
pelled to  learn  human  language;  accordingly  it 
was  believed  that  a  guardian  angel  against  every 
evil    was    possessed   by    every    one   who  bore  his 
mysterious  name — a  name  which  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced   only    when  succour  was  needed.     All 
manner   of    names    were    therefore   devised,    by 
which  the  good  spirits  were  conjured  or  informed 
of  human  necessities;  and  all  the  combinations  of 
the  alphabet  were  exhausted  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  commerce  between  men  and  angels.    Here  is  the 
origin  of  the  Cabbala,  which  gave  strange  names 
to  these  spirits,  in  order  to  bring  them   into   con- 
nection with  men,  and  by  this  means  to  do  wonder- 
ful things  (Matt,  xih  24-27).     These  names  also 
sometimes  served  to  drive  bad  spirits  away  :•  they 
were  a  kind  of  exorcism.     For  siii^e  it  was  be- 
lieved that  these  demons  had  been  banished  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and   that  they  could  uo  eyn 
only  in  consequence  of  having   baffled  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  guardian  spirits  and  escaped  to  the 
outer  world,  so,  it  was  held,  they  were  compelled 
to  flee  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  name  of  the  good 
angels  whose  business  it  was  to   keep   them   shut 
up   in  subterranean    caverns,  and  to  punish  .them 
if  they  ventured  from  their  prisonhouse.   A  power, 
too,  was  ascribed  to  the  name  of  the  spirit,  or  to 
the   image    which    marked    his   office — a   power 
which  forced  the  spirit  to  come  on   being   called  ; 
anil,    accordingly,   it    was   held   that    this    name 
carved  on  a  stone  kept  the  spirit  near  the  person 
who  wore  fhe  stone — a  notion    in   which   is  pro- 
bably  found  ti;e  origin  of  Talismans,  which  were 
formed  either  by  words  or  symbolical  figures. 

The  fragments  of  Berosus,  preserved  by  Eu- 
sehius  and  Josephus,  and  to  be  found  in  Sca- 
liger  {De  I'.incnddt.  Temp.), ,and  more  fully  in 
Fahricius  (Mb.  (jr.  xiv.  175),  afford  some  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  Chalda'an  philosophy. 
Berosus  was  a  priest  of  the  god  Baal,  at  Babylon, 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Talmud 
and  other  works  of  th  Jewish  Rabbins  may  also 
be  advantageously  consulted,  together  with  th« 
following  authorities: — Fuseb.  Prctp  Evang.  ix. 
It);  Puilo,  D*  Mia.  Mini. ;  Selden,  De  Diu 
Si/ris,  Proleg.  <\ ;  Stanley's  History  of  OrienUU 
I'hilosuphy ;  Kuonii  de  Rosenroth,  Cabbala  i*> 
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nudata,  s.  doctrina  ibrarorion  transcendentalis 
et  metaphysial  atqie  theofogica,  t.  1,  CSolish. 
1677,t.  2.  'LiberJohax.  restitutus,'  Francof.  108-1; 
Kleuker,  Ueber  dei  Natur  und  den  Unnrung  der 
Emanationsletire  bei  den  Kabbalistcn,  Riga, 
1786;  Mulitoi,  Philosophie  der  Gesehichtc, 
1827-8;  .Mar' man,  Die  enge  Verbindung  des 
A.  T.  mil  dem  N.,  1831  ;  Ketzer,  Lexicon  von 
P.  Fritz,  1 8-'i8 ;  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Phil.  ; 
Ri tier,  Gesch i  'h.  der  Phil.;  Vergleichende  My- 
thologie  ixn  Nork,  1836. — J.  It.  B. 

CHAT.[> .-SANS  (J6*$*3)  ^  the  name  which 
is  found  appropriated  in  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  to   inhabitants   of   Babylon   and    subjects 
cf    the     Babylonian    kingdom.       In     2     Kings 
xxv.,    where   an    account  is  given    of  the   siege 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  latter  monarch  is  expressly  desig- 
nated  '  King   of   Babylon,'    while    his    troops  in 
general  are  spoken  of  as   '  Chaldees,'  'the  army 
oi'   the    Chaldees.1     In    Isaiah  xiii.   19,  Babylon 
is    called    'the  glory    of   kingdoms,    the    beauty 
of    the     Chaldees1     excellency  ;'    and     in     xxiii. 
13   of    the     same   book,    the    country   is    termed 
'the    land    of    the    Chaldaeans."     So    in    Daniel 
ix.  1,  'l:i  the  first  year  of  Darius,  of  the  seed  of 
the  Medesj  which   was  made  king  over  the  realm 
of  the  Chaldaeans.1     Ptolemy  uses  the  term  XaA- 
Scu'a  (xa-^a),  Chaldaea,  for  that  part  of  Habylonia 
which,  lying  in  the  south-west,  borders  on  Arabia 
Deserta.     Strabo  speaks   to   the  same  effect,  and 
Pliny    terms    Babylon    (■luddaicarum    gentium 
caput,  the  head  of  the,Chalda>ari  nations.     The 
origin  and  condition  of  the  people  who  gave  this 
name  to  the  Babylonians,  have  been  subjects  of 
dispute  among  the  learned.     Probably,  however, 
they  were  the  same  people  that,  are  described  in 
Greek  writers  as  having  originally  been  an  uncul- 
tivated tribe  of  mountaineers,   placed  on  the  Car- 
duchian    mountains,    in    the    neighbourhood    of 
Armenia,  whom  Xenophon  describes  as  brave  and 
fond  of  freedom  (Cgrop.  i.  31 ;  Anab.  iv.  3,  4,  7, 
8;  25;.      In  Ilabakknk  i.ti-10  the  Chalda'ans  aie 
spoken  .A'  in  conesponding  terms:   '  Lo,  I  raise  up 
the  Chahbeans.  that  bitter  and  hasty  nation,  which 
shall  march   through  the  breadth   of  the  land  to 
possess  the  dwelling-places   that   are   not   theirs; 
they  are   tenable   and    dreadfnl ;  their  horses  aie 
swifter  tiian  leopards  and  moie  tierce  than  evening 
wolves:    their   horsemen  shall  spread  them  -el  \  el  ; 
they   shall    fiy  as   the   eagle    that    hasteth    to   eat.' 
They  are  also    mentioned    in   Job  i.    17:    '  Chal- 
c.  eansfoll  upon    the   camels  (ol' Job)  and  carried 
them  away."      These  parages  show  not  onlv  their 
warlike    and  predatory  habits,  but,  especially  thai 
in  Jot),  the  eaily  period    in   history  at  which  they 
w-.  re  known. 

As  in  all  jn'riods  of  history  hardy  and  brave 
tribes  of  mountaineers  hav  come  down  into  the 
plains  and  conquered  their  comparatively  civil- 
'zed  .iin!  effeminate  inhaltilants,  so  these  Arme- 
nian d.albavhs  appear  to  have  descended  (>n 
Babylon,  p  i".  liitiiiM'hiv  masters  of  the  city 
and  the  government,   a,.:l   eventually  IouikImI   b 

JDIiniiK-r,  to  which  (hey  ga\f  their  name.  ,i>  u.  il 
fS  to  th.-  :uli,ii.itant>  of  the  city  and  the  country 
'nbutai\  to  it.  intuiting  at  the  same  time  voting 
blood  ;uid  fresh  Vlgpur  into  all  the  veins  and 
membeis    of  (he    social    fia  ne.       What     length    y{ 

"Une    tie    <  hiuiges     l.cieij     implied    may    have 


taken  cannot  new  be  ascertained.  Winer  (  ReaU 
loorterbach,  s.  v.  CJtaldaer)  conjectures  that  the 
Chaldaeans  were  at  first  subjects  of  the  Assy- 
rian monarchy,  which,  from  2  Kings  xvii.  24, 
&c,  also  2  Clnon.  xxxiii.  11,  appears  to  have 
been  established  in  Babylon ;  and  that,  while 
subjects  of  that  empire,  they  became  civilized, 
gained  for  themselves  the  government,  and  founded 
the  Chaldee- Babylonian  kingdom  or  dynasty. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  Nimrod  (Gen.  x. 
8,  sqq.)    was    the    founder   and    first   sovereign. 
The   next   name   of  a    Babylonian   monarch   is 
found   in   Gen.  xiv.    1,   where   '  Amraphel,  king 
of   Shinar,'   is  cursorily  mentioned.     A  long  in- 
terval occurs,  till  at  last,   in  2  Kings  xx.  12,  13, 
the   name    of  another   is    given  :    '  Berodach-ba- 
ladan,   the    son    of   Baladan,   king   of   Babylon,' 
it  appears  '  sent  letters  and  a  present  unto  Heze- 
kian  ;  for  he  had  heard  that  Hezekiah  had  been 
sick.     And  Hezekiah  hearkened  unto  them,  and 
shewed    them     all    the    house    of    his    precious 
things  :  there  was  nothing  in  his  house,  nor  in 
Ins   dominion,  that  Hezekiah  shewed  them  not.' 
On    necoming    acquainted    with    this    fact,    the 
prophet  Isaiah  announced  that  the  treasures   of 
the    Kingdom    would    be   plundered    and    taken 
to  Babylon  along  with  the  descendants  of  Heze- 
kian,  who  were  to  become  eunuchs  in  the  palace 
of  trie  king  of  Babylon.     The  friendly  act  which 
passed  between  these  two  kings  took  place  in  the 
year  B.C.  713.     About  a  hundred  years  later,  the 
prophets  Jeremiah  and  Habakkuk  speak  of  the 
invasion    of    the    Chaldean    arm.y.     Nebuchad- 
nezzar now  appears   in  the   historical  books,  and, 
in  Ezra  v.  12,  is  descrilied  as  ;  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, the  Chaldaean,  who  destroyed  this  house  (the 
temple),  and  carried  the  people  away  into  "Baby- 
lon.'    How  extensive   and   powerful  his   empire 
was,  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  Jeremiah 
xxxiv.    1 — '  Nebuchadnezzar,  king   of   Babylon, 
and  all  his  army,  and  all   the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  6f  his  dominion,  and  all   the  people,  fought 
against    Jerusalem."     The    result    was,    that    the 
city  was  surrendered,  and  the  men  of  war  lied,  to- 
gether with  king  Zedekiah,  but  were  overtaken  in 
the  plains  of  Jericho  and  completely  routed.    The 
Israelitish    monarch    was    carried    before    Nebu- 
chadnezzar,   who   ordered    his    eyes    to    be    put 
out.    after    he    had    been    compelled    to    witness 
the   slaughter  of  his   sons  :  he   was   then    bound 
in    letters    of  brass    and    conveyed   a  captive  to 
Babvlon.       The    next    Chahlee-Babylonian     mo- 
narch   given  in   the  Scriptures    is   the  son   of  the 
preceding,  E\  il-nierodadi.  who  (2  Kings  xxv.  27) 
began  his  reign     b.c.  562)  by  delivering  Jehoia- 
chin,  king  of  Jtidah,  after   the  unfortunate  sove- 
reign   iatl  endured  captivity,  if  not  incaiceration, 
for  a   period   of  more   than   six   ami   thirty    years. 
Ciroi  instances  incidentally  recorded  in  connection 
with    this   event   serve  to   display  the    magnitude 
and   grandeur  of  tli«'  empire  ;    for   it  app<ui>  (mK, 
ll.at  theft  ueie   other  captive  kings  in    Baby- 
lon besides  .lehoiaclhn.  and  that  each  •  ne  of  'hem 
was  indulged  with  the  distinction  of  having   In* 
own  thr.aie.     With  BeUha//.i!     B.C    Ufl  .  'h-  sou 
of  iNVbu'hadiic/./.ir.  closes    the    line  of   Chaida'JU 

monarchs.  in  thr  seventeenth  vai  of  bis  reigttj 
this  sovereign  was  put  to  death,  while  engaged 
withall  his  court  in  high  rev  el  i  v .  I>>  (  vm-.  when 
betook  the  city  ol  l>ah\l.>n  ui  "lie  night  MJBjSjfth 
(.Dan         UI;,  aie'   established   in  the  city  wild  its 
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dependencies  the  rule  of  the  Medo-Persians  [B^t- 

•Hiy.itAu}. 

It  has  been  seen,  from  this  foregoing  statements, 
that  the  history  if  Babylon  supplied  by  the  Scrir- 
tures  is  brief,  imperfect,  and  fragmentary.  Little 
additional  light  can  be  borrowed  from  other  quar- 
ters, in  relation  to  the  period  comprised  within 
the  Biblical  accounts. 

The  oldest  history  of  the  land,  as  delivered  by 
Berosus.  (Euseb.  Chroii..),  gives  no  information 
capable  of  being  annexed  to  the  sacred  narratives  ; 
whilst  there  is  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  a  li-it  of 
Babylonian  lungs,  which.  In  union  with  Berosus 
and  Abydenus  (Euseb.  ChronS),  leads  to  a  not  im- 
probable result.  This  canon  enumerates  from  the 
time  of  Nabonassar  (b.c.  747),  the  first  inde- 
pendent king  of  Babylon,  nineteen  Babylonian 
kings,  whose  united  reigns,  including  two  periods 
of  interregnum,  make  a  total  of  210  years.  The 
first  rame  winch  is  found  alike  in  Ptolemy  and 
Berosus  is  Belibus,  or  Elibus,  and  Berosus  repre- 
sents this  monarch  as  immediately  succeeding 
Merodach-baladan,  with  the  remark  that  the  last, 
after  the  murder  of  the  Assyrian  viceroy,  had 
liberated  Babylon  from  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and 
Belibus,  putting  his  predecessor  to  death,  took  the 
government  as  an  independent  prince,  until,  after 
a  period  of  three  years,  Sanherib  besieged  the  city, 
and  made  Babylon  again  an  Assyrian  province, 
under  his  sun  Esarhaddon,  or  Asordanius.  With 
Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
there  begins  a  new  and  clearer  epoch  in  Baby- 
lonian his'ory.  This  prince,  who  was  properly  an 
Assyrian  viceroy  or  satrap  in  Babylon,  being 
supported  by  an  alliance  with  the  Median  rulers, 
succeeded  in  making  himself  the  independent 
sovereign  of  Babylon,  destroyed  the  city  of  Nine- 
veh, and  established  his  dominion  over  Phoenicia 
and  Cude-Syria.  His  sou  (b.c.  004)  pushed 
these  conquests  as  far  as  Egypt.  Evil-naerodach, 
his  son,  succeeded  him  (b.c  501),  but  was,  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  pot  to  death  by  his 
brother-in-law  Neiigbssar.  The  latter,  on  the 
death  of  his  wile,  undertook  the  government,  and 
after  four  yeais  (b.c.  555)  was  succeeded  by  his 
sou,  Laboro-  soarciiod.  But  the  youth  could  not 
sustain  himself  in  ]>ower  for  longer  than  nine 
months.  A  conspiracy  robbed  him  of  his  crown 
and  life,  and  Nabounidus  (in  Herodotus  called 
Lahynttus),  that  is,  the  Belsha/.zar  of  the  B'ble, 
a.scended  the  throne,  who,  in  the  year  B.C.  538  or 
539,  was  overcome  by  Cyrus.  From  this  event 
Babylon  became  a  Persian  province,  and  shared 
the  fire  of  the  Per>ian  empire. 

Authentic  history  affords  no  information  as  Jo 
♦he  time  when  the  Chahla'an  immigration  took 
lilace.  It  is  possible  that,  at  a  very  early  period, 
a  tribe  of  Chaldees  wandeied  into  Babylon  and 
gave  to  the  l;md  the  seven  Chaldee  kiius  men- 
tioned by  Berosus  ;  hut  it  is  possible  also  that 
the  Chaldaeans  entered  in  a  mass  into  the  Bal  y- 
Jonian  territory  lor  the  hist  time  not  long  before 
the  era  of  Nabonassar  (b.c  717).  which  Michaelis 
and  others  have  thought  the  words  of  Isaiah  rei - 
der  probable,  oh  xxiii.  13 — '  Behold  the  land 
of  the  Ch  ilda-ans.  this  people  was  not,  till  the 
Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the 
wddermss.'  The  cirri  'instance,  moreover,  that 
a  Sh<  initio  dialect  is  found  to  have  prevailed  in 
Babylon,  corroborates  the  idea  'hat  the  Cliahia'ans 
•  eie  immigrants    since   toe  m  rthe  i   Chaidaians 


aiust,  from  their  position,  have  spoken  a  differen 
form  of  speech. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Chaldees  is  found  among 
•he    four  '  thrones"    spoken   of    by    Daniel    (  vii. 
i,  sqq.),  and  is  set  forth   under   the  symbol  of  a 
,'ion  having  eagles"  wings.     The  government  was 
despotic,  and  the  will  of  the  monarch,  wuo  liore 
the  title  of  '  King  of  Kings'  (Dan.  ii.  37),  wa* 
supreme  law,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dan.  iii.  12;  xiv. 
28.     The  kings  lived  inaccessible  to  their  subjects 
i^  a  well-guarded  palace,  denominated,   as  v^th 
the  ancient  Persians  (Xenop.  Cyrop.  1),  '  the  gate 
of  the   king'  (Dan.  ii.  49.  compared  with   Esther 
ii.  19,  21,  and  iii.  2).     The  number  of  court  and 
state    servants    was    not    small;    in    Dan.    vi.     I, 
Darius  is  said  to  have  set  over  the  whole  kingdom 
no  fewer  than  'an  hundred  and  twenty  princes." 
The  chief  officers  appear  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
'  mayor  of  the  palace,"  or  prime  minister,  to  which 
high  office  Daniel  was  appointed   (Dan.  ii.  49), 
\  a  master  of  the  eunuchs"  (Dan.  i.   3),  '  a  captain 
of  the  king's  guard'  (Dan.  ii.  14),  and  '  a  mastei 
)f  the  magicians,' or  president  of  the  Magi  (Dan. 
iv.  9).     Distinct  probably  from  the  foregoing  was 
the  class  termed  (Dan.  iii.  24,  27)   '  the  king's 
counsellors,"  who  seem    to   have  formed  a    kind 
of 'privy  council'  or  even  'cabinet'  for  advising 
''he  monarch  and   governing  the  kingdom.     The 
intire  empire  was  divided  into  several  provinces 
'vDan.  ii.  48;   iii.  1),  presided   over   by  officers  ol 
various  ranks.     An  enumeration  of  several  kinds 
may  be  found  in  Dan.  iii.  2,  3.  The  head  officers, 
who   united  in   themselves  the  highest  civil  and 
military  power,  were  denominated  J^DTIKTIK, 
'  presidents'  (Dan.  vi.  2)  ;  those  who  presided  over 
single    provinces    or    districts    bore    the    title   of 
niHQ(Hagg.  i.  1  ;  ii.  2),  in  the  Chaldee  dialect 
SniflD.     'governor."       The     administration     of 
criminal   justice   was   rigorous   and    cruel,    will 
eing  substituted  for   Jaw,  and  human  life  and 
uman  suffering  being  totally  disregarded.     Ne- 
.uchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii.  5)  declares  to  the  college 
f  the  Magi — '  If  ye  will  not  make  known  unto 
oe  the  dream  with  the  interpretation  thereof,  ye 
jail  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  your  houses  shall  be 
nade  a  dunghill'  (see  also  Dan.  iii.   19;  vi.  8: 
rer.  xxix.  22).    The  religion  of  the  Chaldees  was, 
s  with    the  ancient  Arabians  and  Syrians,  the 
worship    of    the    heavenly    bodies ;   the    planets 
Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Venus   were  honoured  as 
Bel,  Nebo,  and  Meni,  besides  Saturn  and   Mars 
(Gesenius  On  Isaiah).     Astrology  was  naturally 
connected  with  this  worship  of  the  stars,,  and  the 
astronomical  observations   which  have   made  the 
Chahla'an    name    famous    were    thereby    guided 
and  advanced.    The  language  spoken  in  Babylon 
was  what  is  designated  Chaldee.  which  is  Shemi- 
tic    in    its    origin,    belonging     to     the    Aramaic 
branch.       The    immigrating    Chalda?ans    spoke 
probably  a  quite  different  tongue,  which   the  geo- 
graphical position  of  their  native  country  shows 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Medo-Persian  stock. 

The  term  Chalda'ans  represents  also  a  branch 
of  the  order  of  Babylonian  Mairi  (Hesych.  XaA- 
hatoi  y*i>os  Mdywv).  In  Dan.  ii.  2  they  appear 
among  '  the  magicians,  and  the  astrologers,  and 
the  sorcerers,'  who  were  i  called  for  to  shew  tbr 
king  his  dream."  In  the  10th  verse  of  the  sani* 
chapter  they  are  represented  as  speaking  in  (ill 
name  of  the  rest ;  or  otherwise  tneirs  was  a  geneial 
designation    which   comprised    the    entire   class 
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vDan  iv.  7  ;  v.  7)  :  a  general  description  of  these 
different  orders  is  found  in  Dan.  v.  S,  as  '  the 
Icing's  wise  men."  In  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  the  term  Chalda-ans  describes  the  who's 
urder  of  the  learned  men  of  Bain  Ion,  (Strain),  xv. 
p.  5  »8;  Diod.Sic  ii.  29;.Ci&.  De  Div.  i. 1.  2).  In 
later  periods  the  name  Chalda-ans  seems,  without 
reference  to  place  of  birth,  to  have  been  applied  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  world  to  persons  who  lived 
by  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  others,  going  from 
place  to  place  professing  to  interpret  dreams  and 
disclose  the  future.  In  this  sense  the  word  is 
obviously  used  by  Josephus  {De  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
vii.  3S),  when  '  diviners  and  some  Chaldaeans* 
are  said  to  have  been  called  in  by  Archelaus  to 
expound  what  was  'portended' "by  a  dream  he 
had  had  when  he  '  seemed  to  see  nine  ears  of 
com,  full  and  large,  but  devoured  by  oxen.'  — 
Winer's.  Reahcorterbuch  ;  Real  -  Encyclopadie 
der  Class.  Altcrthuo/,  W.  von  Pauly ;  Ideier, 
Handbuch  der  Chron.     [Babylon]. — J.  R.  B. 

CHALDEE  LANGUAGE  is  the  name  by 
which  the  elder  form  of  the  Aramaic  idiom  is 
generally  distinguished.  Whether  there  is  any 
authority  in  the  Old  Testament  for  applying  this 
designation  to  the  Aramaic  language  is  a  question 
which  depends  on  the  sense  in  which  the  expres- 
sion '  tongue  of  the  Chaldees,"  in  Dan.  i.  4,  is  to 
be  taken ;  and  which  involves  such  important 
historical  points  that  it  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  (see  Hengsteuberg,  Authentic 
des  Daniel,  p.  310).  Another  preliminary  ques- 
tion is,  whether  there  is  any  liroprt^^y  in  the 
common  dt  fruition  of  the  Chaldee  language  as 
the  eastern,  and  especially  as  the  Babylonian 
dialect — or,  indeed,  even  as  a  dialect  at  all — of 
the  Aramaic.  Hupfeld  strenuously  maintains 
the  negative  of  all  these  propositions  in  the  Theo- 
logische  Studtctt  for  1830",  p.  290,  sq.  Avoiding 
these  dehateable  points,  however,  we  apply  the 
name  Chaldee  language  to  that  Aramaic  idiom 
whirl),  in  our  present  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  employed  in  the  passages  of  Daniel,  from 
ii.  4  to  vii.  2S ;  in  Ezra,  from  iv.  S  to  vi.  IS, 
ind  vii.  from  12  to  26.;  in  Gen.  xx\i.  47;  and 
in  Jer.  x.  11;  as  also  to  thai  in  which  several 
translations  and  paraphrases  of  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  so-called  Targums,  are 
written.  The  language  is  thus  distinguished,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  documents  in  which  it  is 
employed,  into  Biblical  and  Targumical  Chaldee. 
Winer,  however,  n  garding  liuguistical  charac- 
teristics chiefly,  distinguishes  three  grades  of  its 
purity  :  the  language, "as  found  in  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos,  as  most  free  from  Hebraisms  ;  the 
Biblical  Chaldee,  which,  as  it  frequently  Inter- 
mixes certain  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  (as  the  D 
of  the  article,  the  plural  ending  i/n,  the  dual 
form,  and  the  conjugation  HopAal  .  ranks  below 
the  firsl  class;  and  the  idiom  of  the  other  Tar- 
gums, which  not  only  abounds  with  foreign 
words,  but  possesses  several  peculiar  formations 
which  border  on  those  of  ihe  Syriac  and  of  Rab- 
binical Hebrew.  The  language  of  the  Talmud 
is  also  usually  called  Chaldee  ;  and,  it'  we  except 
the  Mis!  nali  'which  is  written  in  an  idiom  not  tt) 
very  far  removed  from  Biblical  Hebrew,  with  a 
tincture  of  Chaldee  .  it  is  true  of  the  Gem 
that  they  are  written  in  such  very  corrupt 
Chaldee  that  their  idiom  i>  more  properly  dt 
ua'ed  is  the  Talmudical  dialect. 


We  -have  already  [  Vkamaic  Language]  no- 
ticed those  several  Matures  which -die  Chaldet 
possesses  in  commor  with  the  Syriac;  and  it 
now  remains  to  defir  >  those,  certainly  not  marked, 
characteristics  by  v  aicli  it  is  distinguished  from 
it.  These  are — th  •  J  redommance  of  the  A-sound 
where  Syriac  has  o  ;  the  avoidance  of  diphthongs 
and  of  Otiant  letters;  the  use  of  dagesh-ibrte  : 
the  regular  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable ; 
and  the  formation  of  the  infinitives,  except  in 
Peal,  without  the  preformative  12-  The  mode  ot 
writing  is  also  much  less  defective  than  in  Svriac 
[Targum].— J.  N. 

CHAMBERS  OF  IMAGERY.  The  scenes 
of  pictorial  representation  referred  to  by  this 
phrase  are  connected  with  an  interesting  passage 
in  the  history  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Jewish  exiles, 
who  were  stationed  in  Assyria,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Chebar.  At  one  of  their  interesting  prayer- 
meetings  for  the  restoration  of  Israel,  which  had 
been  held  so  often  and  so  long  without  any 
prospect  of  brighter  days,  and  when  the  faith  and 
hopes  of  many  of  the  unfortunates  were  waxing 
dim  and  feeble,  Ezekiel,  in  presence  of  his  friends, 
consisting  of  the  exiled  elders  of  Judah,  was  sud- 
denly wrapt  in  mystic  vision,  and  graciously 
shown,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  that  oi 
his  pious  associates,  the  reasons  of  God's  pro- 
tracted controversy  with  Israel,  and  the  sau 
necessity  there  was  for  still  dealing  hardly  with 
them.  Transported  by  the  Soil  it  (not  bodily, 
indeed,  nor  by  external  force,  but  in  imagina- 
tion) to  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  he 
there  saw,  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  been  with  the 
eye  of  sense,  atrocities  going  on  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  holy  place — the  perpetration  ol 
which  in  the  very  capital  of  Judaea,  the  (Hace 
which  God  had  chosen  to  put  his  name  there,  af- 
forded proof  of  the  woful  extent  of  national  apos- 
tacy  and  «orruplion,  and  was  sufficient  to  justify, 
both  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  and  his  circle  of 
pious  associates,  the  severity  of  the  divine  judg- 
ments on  Israel,  and  the  loud  call  there  was  for 
prolonging  and  increasing,  instead  of  putting  a 
speedy  end  to,  the  dire  calamities  they  had  so 
long  been  suffering  fEzek.  viii.). 

The  first  spectacle  that  caught  his  eye,  as  \m 
perambulated,  in  mystic  vision,  the  outer  court 
of  the  Temple — that  court  where  the  people  usu- 
ally assembled  to  worship — was  a  colossal  statue, 
probably  of  Baal,  around  which  crowds  of  de- 
votees were  performing  their  frantic  revelries, 
and  whose  forbidden  ensigns  were  proudly  bla- 
zoning on  the  walls  and  portals  of  His  house, 
who  had  proclaimed  himself  a  God  jealous  of 
his  honour  (ver.  3,  Lowth  in  loc.).  Scarcely- 
had  the  prophet  recovered  from  his  astonish- 
ment and  horror  at  t tie  open  and  undisguised 
idolatry  of  the  multitude  in  that  sacred  enclosure, 
when  his  celestial  guide  bade  him  turn  another 
way,  and  he  would  see  greater  abominations. 
Leading  him    to    that  side  of  the  court,  along 

which  were  ranged  the  houses  of  the  priests,  hi* 
conductor  pointed  to  a  mud-wall  (ver.  7),  wnich, 
.-.  ii  themselves  from  observation,  the  a;  --'an 
servants  of  the  true  God  Itad  raised;  and  in  that 
wall  «as  a  small  chink,  by  widening  which  be 
dis<  oveied  a  [Kissage  into  a  secret  chamber,  v\ 

completely  iui|>er\  ioui  In  the  ra)  i  of  the  suik 
but  which  he  found,  on  entei  n_;  it,  lighted  up 
by  a  profusion  of  brilliant  lumps.     The  sides  ni 
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it  were  covered  with  numerous  paintings  of  beasts 
and  reptiles — the  favourite  deities  of  Egypt  ;  and, 
with   their   eyes    intently  fixed    on    liie.se   decora- 
tions,   was  a   conclave  of  seventy  persons,  in  the 
garb  of  priests— the   exact   nuu  her,  and,   in  all 
probability,  the  individual  members  of  the  San- 
hedrim, who  stood  in  the  attitude  of  adoration, 
holding  in  their  hands  each  a  golden  censer,  con- 
taining all  the  costly   and  odoriferous   materials 
which  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  Egyptian 
ritual  required.     '  There  was  every  form  of  creep- 
ing things  and   abominable   beasts,  and  all  the 
idols    of    the    house    of    Israel    portrayed    round 
about.'     The  scene  described  was  wholly  formed 
on  the  model  of  Egyptian   worship:  and  every 
one  who  has  read   the  works   of  Wilkinson,    Bel- 
zoni,  Richardson,  and  others,  will   perceive    the 
close  resemblance  that  it  bears  to  the  outer  walls, 
the   sanctuaries,    and   the  hieroglyphical    figures 
that    distinguished     the    ancient    mythology    of 
Figypt.     What  were   the  strange  and  unsightly 
images  engraven   on   the  walls  of  this  chamber 
discovered  by  Ezekiel,  and   that  formed   the  ob- 
jects of  the  profane  reverence  of  these  apostate 
councillors,  may  be  known   from   the  following 
metrical   description,    which    the    late   Mr.  Salt, 
long  the  British  Consul    in  Egypt,  has   drawn  of 
the  gods  worshipped  by  the  ancient  idolatrous  in- 
habitants of  that  country.     Those  who  have  pro- 
secuted their  researches  among  the  rubbish  of  the 
temples,  he  says,  have  found   in   the  deeply-se- 
questered chambers  they  were  able  to  reach — 
'The  wildest  images,  unheard  of,  strange, 
That  ever  puzzled  antiquarians"  brains  : 
Genii,  with  heads  of  birds,  hawks,  ibis,  drakes, 
Of  lions,  foxes,  cats,  fish,  frogs,  and  snakes, 
Bulls,  rams,  and  monkeys,  hippopotami ; 
With  knife  in  paw,  suspended  from  the  sky, 
Gods  germinating  men,  and  men  turn'd  gods, 
Seated  in  honour,  with  gilt  crooks  and  rods ; 
Vast  scarabsei,  globes  by  hands  upheld. 
From  chaos  springing,  "mid  an  endless  field, 
Of  forms  grotesque,  the  sphinx,  the  crocodile, 
And  other  reptiles  from  the  slime  of  Nile.' 
In  order  to  show  the  reader  still   further  how  ex- 
actly this  inner  chamber  that   Ezekiel   saw   was 
constructed  after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  we  sub- 
join an  extract  from  the  work  of  another  traveller, 
descriptive  of  the  great  Tempie  of  Edfou,  one  of 
the  admired  relics  of  antiquity  ;  from  which  it  will 
be  seen   that  the  degenerate  priests  of  Jerusalem 
had  borrowed  the  whole  style  of  the  edifice,   in 
which  they  were  celebrating  their   hidden  rites — 
its   form,    its    entrance,    as    well   as    its   pictorial 
ornaments   on    the    walls — from    their    idolatrous 
neighbours  of  E'gySlt :— '  Considerably    below  the 
surface  of  the  adjoining  building,   says  he,  '  my 
conductor  pointed  out  to  me  a  chiiik  in  an  old 
wall,  which,  he  told   me,    I   should   creep  through 
on    my  hands  and  feet  ;   the  aperture  was  not  two 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  scarcely  three  feet   and 
a  Half  broad!     My  companion  had  the   courage 
to  £d  first,  thrusting  in  a  lamp  before  him  :  I  fol- 
lowed.      The    passage    was   so    narrow    that    my 
mouth    ahd    nose  were   almost  buried  in  the  dust, 
ind   I  was   nearly  suffocated.     After  proceeding 
afwiut  ten  yards  in   utter  darkness,  the  heat  be- 
came excessive,  the  breathing  was  laborious,  the 

perspiration  poured  down  my  face,  and  I  would 
tiave  given  the  world  to  have  got  out;  but  my 
companion,  whose  person  I  could  not  distinguish, 


though  his  voice  was  audible,  called  out  to  me  tc 
crawl  a  few  feet  farther,  and  that  1  should  find 
plenty  of  room.  1  joined  him  at  length,  and  had 
the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  standing  once 
more  upon  my  feet.  We  found  ourselves  in  a 
splendid  apartment  of  great  magnitude,  adorned 
with  an  incredible  profusion  of  sacred  paintings 
and  hieroglyphics  '  (Madden's  'frav.  in  Tur- 
key, Egypt,  <ve. ;  see  also  Maurice,  Indian  Ant iq. 
vol.  ii.  p.  212).  In  the  dark  recesses  of  such  a 
chamber  as  this,  which  they  entered  like  the  tra- 
veller through  a  hole  in  the  outer  wall,  and  in 
which  was  painted  to  the  eye  the  grotesque  and 
motley  group  of  Egyptian  divinities,  were  the 
chief  men  at  Jerusalem  actually  employed  when 
Ezekiel  saw  them.  With  minds  highly  excited 
by  the  dazzling  splendour,  and  the  clouds  of  fra- 
grant smoke  that  filled  the  apartment,  the  per- 
formers of  those  clandestine  rites  seem  to  have 
surpassed  even  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  their  an- 
cestors in  the  days  of  Moses,  when,  crowding 
round  the  pedestal  of  the  golden  calf,  they  rent 
the  air  with  their  cries  oi'  '  These  be  thy  gods,  O 
Israel !"  Beneath  a  calmer  exterior,  the  actors  in 
the  scene  pointed  out  to  Ezekiel  concealed  a 
stronger  and  more  intense  passion  for  idolatry. 
Every  form  of  animal  life,  from  ths  noblest  qua- 
druped to  the  most  loathsome  reptile  that  spawned 
in  Egypt,  received  a  share  of  their  insane  homage; 
and  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the  scene 
was  that  the  individual  who  appeared  to  be  the 
director  of  these  foul  mysteries,  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  was  Jaazaniah,  a  descendant  of  that 
zealous  scribe  who  had  gained  so  much  renown 
as  the  principal  adviser  of  the  good  king  Josiah, 
and  whose  family  had  for  generations'  been  re- 
garded as  the  most  illustrious  for  piety  in  tne 
land.  The  presence  of  a  scion  of  this  venerated 
house  in  such  a  den  of  impurity,  struck  the  pro* 
phet  as  an  electric  shock,  and  showed  better,  than 
all  the  other  painful  spectacles  this  chamber  exhi* 
bited,  to  what  a  fearful  extent  idolatry  had  inun* 
dated  the  land. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  impossible  foi 
men  to  have  sunk  to  a' lower  depth  of  superstition 
than  that  of  imitating  the  Egyptians  in  worship- 
ping the  monsters  of  the  Nile,  or  the  vegetable 
produce  of  their  fields  and  gardens,  had  not  the 
prophet  been  directed  to  turn  yet  again,  and  he 
would  see  greater  abominations  that  they  did. 
'  Then  he  brought  me  to  the  gate  of  the  Lord's 
house,  which  was  towards  the  math  ;  and  behold 
there  sat  women  weering  for  Tammuz'  (ver.  14). 
This,  the  principal  deity  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
who  was  often  called  also  by  that  people  Adoni, 
that  is.  My  Lord,  became  afterwards  famous  in  the 
Grecian  mythology  under  the  well-known  name 
of  Adonis;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  se- 
lected for  the  subject  of  their  most  beautiful  fic- 
tion by  so  many  of  the  classic  poets,  is  a  sufficient 
prOof  of  the  great  popular  interest  his  name  and 
ritual  excited  among  the  idolators  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  tragic 
adventure  that  befel  an  intrepid  and  bea  itiful 
prince  of  Phoenicia,  who  was  killed  while  hunting 
a  wild  boar,  by  which  that  land  was  infested, 
and  whose  untimely  death  in  the  cause  of  his 
country  was  bewailed  in  an  annual  festival  held 
to  conum  morale  the  disastrous  event.  During 
the  seven  -lays  that  the  festival  lasted,  the  Phos- 
nicians  appeared  to  be  a  nation  of  mourners;  and 
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iiti  every  town  and  village  a  tictitious  representa- 
tion of  Tammuz  was  got  up  i'or  the  occasion,  and 
the  whole  ptpulatio,?  assembled  to  pour  forth 
their  unbounded  aotr-'w  ibr  his  hapless  fate,  more 
esj>ecially  at  By  bios,  in  Syria,  where  a  temple 
was  erected  in  honour  of  this  national  deity. 
A  strange  imposture  was  practised  to  influence 
the  public  lamentations.  There  was  on  this 
temple  a  gigantic  statue  of  'he  god,  the  eyes  of 
which  were  filled  with  lead,  which,  on  tire  hemg 
applied  within,  of  course  melted  and  fell  in  big 
drops  to  the  ground,  a  signal  for  the  loud  wail- 
ings  of  the  bystanders,  whose  eyes  in  sympathetic 
imitation  were  dissolved  in  tears.  Conspicuous 
among  the  crowd,  on  such  occasions,  a  band  of 
mercenary  females  directed  the  orgies ;  and,  in 
conformity  with  an  ancient  custom  of  bewailing 
the  dead  on  anniversaries  at  the  doors  of  houses 
(Potter's  Grec.  Antiq.  b.  iv.  ch.  3),  others  took 
their  stilt  ion  at  the  gate,  with  their  faces  di- 
rected northward,  as  the  sun  was  said  to  have 
been  in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  at  the  time 
when  Tammuz  died.  These  violent  efforts  in 
mourning  were  always  followed  by  scenes  of 
the  most  licentious  and  revolting  revelry,  which, 
though  not  mentioned,  are  manifestly  implied 
among  the  'greater  abominations''  which  de- 
graded this  other  group  of  idolators. 

Besides    the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  and   the 
wgies  of  Tammuz,  there  was  another  form  of  su- 
perstition still,  which    in  Jerusalem,  then  almost 
wholly  given   to   idolatry,  had  its  distinguished 
patrons.    '  Turn  thee  yet  again,'  said  his  celestial 
guide  to  the  prophet,   '  and  thou  shall  see  greater 
abominations  than  these'  (ver.  16).  And  he  brought 
him  '  unto  the  inner  court  of  the  Lord's  house,  and 
behold  at  the  door  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  altar,  were  about  tive-and- 
twenty  men,  with  their  backs  towards  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  and  their  faces  towards  the  east ;   and 
t  .iey  worshipped  the  sun  towards  the  east.1   Perhaps 
cf  all  the  varieties  of  superstition  which  had  crept 
in  among  the  Hebrews   in   that  period  of  general 
decline,  none  displayed  such  flagrant  dishonour  to 
the  God  of  Israel  as  this  (Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Strom,  vii.  p.  520);  for,  as  the   most  holy  place 
was  situated   at   the  west  end  of  the  Sanctuary, 
it  was   impossible   for   these  twenty-live  men    to 
pay  their  homage  to  the  rising  sun  without  turn- 
ing their*  backs  on  the  consecrated  place  of  the 
divine    presence;     and    accordingly    this    fourth 
circle  is  introduced  last,  as   if  their  employment 
f)i  ined    the   climax  of  abominations — the  worst 
and  most  woful  sign  of  the  times.    Could  stronger 
proofs  oe  wanted   that  the  Lord   had  not  forsaken 
Israel,  but  was  driven  from  them?     This  was  the 
le>sou   intended,   and   actually  accomplished,  by 
the  vision;   for  while  the  prophet  was  made  aware 
by  this  mystic  scene  of  the  actual  state  of  things 
among    his    degenerate   countrymen    at    home,  he 
sa.v     himself — and    instructed    the    pious     circle 
around  Kim  to  see. — a. proof  of  the  long-suffering 
and  the  ju.st  severity   of  God  in  deferring  to  an- 
swer their  fervent  and  long-continued-  prayers  for 
the  emancipation  of  tueir  country. — R.  J. 

CHAMELEON  appears  to  be  a  satisfactory 
translation  of  ]l£{Pjn  tinshemeth,  which  denotes 
a  small  species  of  lizard,  celebrated  I'or  the  faculty 
it  has  of  changing  the  colour  of  ils  skin.  This 
tnmertv,  however,  has  no  reference  to  the  suosl  one 
tt  may  be  placet  on,  as  general!}  asserted,  but  is 
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si  lely  derived  from  the  bulk  of  its  respiratory 
o\gans  acting  upon  a  transparent  skin,  and  on  the 
Hood  of  the  animal.  The  chameleons  form  a 
small  genus  of  Saurians,  easily  distinguished  by 
the  shagreened  character  of  the  skin,  and  the  five 
toes  on  the  feet,  divided  differently  from  those  of 
most  other  animals,  there  being,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  two  thumbs  opposed  to  three 
Augers.  Their  eyes  are  telescopic,  move  sepa- 
rately, and  can  be  directed  backwards  or  forwards. 
Chameleons  are  slow,  inoffensive,  and  capable  of 
considerable  abstinence  from  food  ;  which  consists 
solely  of  flies,  caught  by  the  rapid  protrusion  of  a 


217. 
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long  and  viscous  tongue.  Among  themselves 
they  are  irascible,  and  are  then  liable  to  change 
their  colours  rapidly :  dark  yellow  or  grey  is 
predominant  when  they  are  in  a  quiescent  state, 
but,  while  the  emotions  are  in  activity,  it  passes 
into  green,  purple,  and  even  ashy  black.  The 
species  found  in  Palestine  and  all  Northern 
Africa,  is  the  common  Chameleon  Africanus% 
and  is  that  referred  to  in  Lev.  xi.  30,  where 
unclean  animals  are  mentioned. — C.  H.  S. 
CHAMOIS.     [Zkmkh.] 

CHAOS,  a  term  taken  from  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy, according  to  which  Chaos  was  the  first  ex- 
istence and  the  origin  of  all  subsetpient  forms  of 
being  (Hesiod,  Theogon.  116;  Ovid,  Meta* 
morph.  i.  5).  The  description  which  Ovid  gives 
of  Chaos  itself,  and  of  the  formation  of  uV  world 
from  the  chaotic  mass,  bears  so  many  striking  re- 
semblances to  the  Mosaic  account  of  tlie  creation, 
that  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  regard  it  as  having 
been  derived  from  traditions,  the  source  of  which 
is  to  be  traced,  to  the  sacred  record.  There  is, 
however,  this  great  difference  between  the  scrip- 
tural and  the  heathen  cosmogonies— that  the 
former  sets  out  with  the  emphatic  declaration 
that  the  unformed  mass  was  the  creation  of  God; 
whilst  the  latter  speaks  of  if  as  the  already  exist- 
ing materials  out  of  which  he  formed  the  world, 
or  even  as  itself  the  cause  and  author  of  all 
things.  If,  "however,  heathen  philosophers  have 
been  indebted  to  the  inspired  narrative  for  their 
most  consistent  views  of  the  formation  of  the 
world,  on  the  other  hand  Christian  philosophers 
have  borrowed  from  them  (with  very  little  advan- 
tage, as  we  think)  the  term  by  which  the  un- 
formed condition  of  the  world  was  denoted,  and, 
with  the  word,  have  too  frequently  associated  some 
part  of  the  heathen  idea  atfactied  to  it.  Our  pre- 
sent object  is  to  inquire  what  the  Chaos  was  uf 
which  Moses  spears  (Gen.  i-  "i)  Was  it  the  first 
tbnn  in  which  matter  was  created  1  and  do  the 
succeeding  operations  described  relate  to  the  very 
beginning  of  material  order  and  animal  life?  Or 
was  it  merely  a  condition  preparatory   to   the  re- 
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organization  of  the  world,  which  had  ahead v  btcn  ation  for  unlimited  period*,  during  wmch  th# 
the  abode  of  living  beings  f — in  other  words,  is  changes  we  are  speaking  of  rook  place.  Thi* 
the  first  verse  of  the  inspired  record  to  he  dissoci-  ground  has,  however,  been  almost  com  pit  teiy 
ated  from  tlie  succeeding,  and  to  be  understood  abandoned,  both  because  the  account  90  under- 
only  as  a  declaration  of  the  important  truth,  that  stood  does  not  agree  with  the  physical  pheno- 
tne  visible  universe  was  nut  made  from  anytoing  mena,  and  because  such  an  interpretation  is.  tc 
already  existing  (Heb.  xi.  3);  whilst  the  confu-  say  the  least,  hardly  admissible  on  exegetical 
sion  ami  darkness  which  are  described-  in  the  principles.  If  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  revela- 
succeeding  verse,  relate  to  a  state  long  subse-  tlWn  of  God  to  man  is  not  intended  to  teach  phy- 
quent  to  the  ;  beginning,"  and  were  introductory  sical  science — that  it  n-^ver  speaks  the  language 
to  a  new  order  of  material  existence,  of  Which  of  philosophy,  but  of  appearances — and  that  it 
man  is  the  chief  and  lord  f  The  first  of  these  opi-  tells  of  these  only  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  bu- 
nions is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  man  race,  we  obtain  a  clue  by  which  we  may  l>e 
notions  of  chaos  to  which  we  have  referred,  but  is  sa'ely  guided  through  these  difficulties.  We 
that  whieh  would  be  naturally  maintained,  unless  shall  not  then  wonder  that  no  notice  should  be 
cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary.  No  one  would  taken  of  previous  conditions  and  inhabitants  of 
gratuitously  assume  a  long  interval,  where  it  this  earth,  supposing  such  to  have  existed.  TIj« 
must  be  admitted  there  is  no  intimation  of  such  first  sentence  of  the  inspired  record  will  then  l>e 
an  interval  having  occurred.  Accordingly,  mi^f  regarded  as  the  majestic  declaration  of  a  fact, 
interpreters,  who  have  been  ignorant  of  geological  which  the  world  had  lost  sight  of,  but  which  it 
phenomena,  have  at  once  decided  that  the  chaos  deplv  concerned  men  to  know.  What  occurred 
of  which  Moses   speaks   was   the   form    in   which  subsequently,  until  the  earth  was  t  >  he  furnished 


matter  was  first  created.  Some  nave  even  de- 
clared that  theie  cannot  have  been  any  such  in- 
terval as  we  have  spoken  of  (Prof.  Stuart,  in  Bib. 
Repos.  No.  xxi.,  Jan.  18  >6).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  world  gives  intimations,  in  the  rocks 
which  compose  it's  crust,  of  various  and  hwig-con- 
tiuued  changes  both  of  condition  ami  of  inhabit- 


fdf  the  anode1  of  man,  Is  to  be  gathered  not  from 
the  written  word,  but  from  the  memorials  en- 
graven on  the  tablets  of  the  world  itself.  The 
succeeding  verse  of  the  Mosaic  account  then  re- 
lates to  a  state  of  chaos,  or  Confusion,  into  which 
the  world  was  thrown  immediately  before  toe  last 
reorganization  of  it.     The  connection  of  the  two 


ants.     Those  who  have  carefully  examined  these  sentences  by  the  Hebrew  copulative!  seems  to  us 
different   forms   of   being,  and   have    attentively  to  furnish  no  serious  difficulty.     Every  attentive 
studied  the  circumstances  in  which  their  remains  reader  knows  that  this  particle  is  very  frequently 
are  now  found,  have  been   forced*  to  the  convic-  used  to  continue  anarraive  when  the  events  so 
tion,  that  in  many  cases  the  rocks  have  been  gra-  connected  were  by  no  means  immediately  conse- 
dually  formed   by  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  an  cutive.     Nor  is  such  a  chaos  opposed  to  geologi- 
ocean,  which  has  been  successively  the  habitation  cal    phenomena,   which  plainly  tell  of  '  critical 
of  races  differing  alike  from  each  other  and  from  periods"    and    of  'revolutions  of  organic    life' 
those  now  existing;  that  the  coeval  land  likewise  (Phillips's  Geology,  in  Cab.  Cycl.  vol.  ii.p.  264). 
has  had  its  distinct  races  of  inhabitants,  and  that  Geologists   are   not    indeed    at    present    (if  evei 
the  land  and  water  have  changed  places  many  they  may   be)  in  a  condition  to  identify  the  dis- 
times  in  the  history  of  the  world.     It  is  impos-  ruption    and   confusion    of    which    we    supposo 
sible  to   do    more   than   barely   glance   at   these  Moses  to  speak   with    any  one  of  these  violent 
geological  facts;   but  it   will  be  seen  that  they  convulsions;   but  that  events  which  might  be  de- 
lead    to    these   three    conclusions — (1)    that   the  scribed   in  his  language  have  taken  place  in  the 
world  has  existed  during  some  long  period  before  world's  history,  over  considerable   portions  of  its 
the  Mosaic  record  of  creation  in  six   days     (2)  surface,  seems  to  be  fully  established.     Whether 
that,  during  that  period,  it  was  the  abode  of  ani-  the  chaos  of  which 'we  are  now  speaking  was  uni- 
mals  differing  in  organization  and  structure  from  versal,   or    was  confined  to   those  regions  which 
those  now  found  on  its  surface — and  (3)  that  it  '  formed  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  is  a  ques- 
has  been  .exposed  to  various  convulsions  and  re-  tion  on  which  we  do  not  feel  it  needful   to  enter, 
organizations,  more  or  less  general.    In  the  face  of  We  do  not  regard   the  evidence  which  geology 
these  facts  it  appears  impossible  to  hold  the  ordi-  furnishes  as  complete  enough   to  decide  such  a 
narily  received  opinion  that  .the  universe  was  ere-  point,    though    the   latter    supposition    has    been 
ated  only  just  before  the  creation  of  man;  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  lectures  On  the 
the  question  then    is,  how  are  these  facts  to   be  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some 
reconciled  with  the  Mosaic  narrative//     Not  by  Parts  of  Geological  Science.     To  these  lectures, 
denying  the  evidence  of  -our  senses  (which  is,   in  as  well  as  to  the  articles  by  Professor   Hitchcock, 
truth,  a  very  dangerous   mode  of  upholding  the  in  the  Biblical  Repository  (Nos.  17,  IS,  20,  and 
sacred   record,   though    it    has    been    adopted'    by  22),  and  to  various  papers   which   have  apjjeared 
those  who  especially  claim  to  themselves  the  title  at  different  times  in  the. Christian  Observer,  the 
of  Scriptural  Geologists),  nor.  on  the  other  hand,  reader  is  referred   for  a   fuller   discussion  of  thif 
by  treating  the  Mosaic  account   as  a  mythus.  or  aril  kindred  questions. — F.  W.  G. 
allegorical  representation  (a  mode  of  explanation, 


which,  if  ever  admissible,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
sorted to  wit! tdut  the  mo-it  pressing  necessity \ 
but  surely  by  re-examining  the  interpretation  ice 
have  put  on  t.ie  words  of  Scripture,  and  by  seek- 
ing  to  ascertain  whether  the  discrepancy  does  not 
arise  from  qui  vie  id  of  the  narrative.  A  favourite 
mode  of  explaining  the  Mosaic   account,  a  few 


CHARGOL  fr'rp  ;  Sept.  'OQto/idxw  5  Vul*- 

Op/iio much  11s;  Kng.  Vers.  Bretle  ;  found  only  in 
Lev.  xi.  22).  This  word  cannot  mean  the  beetle 
\o  species  of  scarabaeus  was  ever  Used  as  food  by 
the  Jews,  or  perhaps  any  other  nation.  Nor  does 
any  known  species  answer  to  the  generic  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  preceding  verse:  '  Tins  ye  may 


fears   back,    was    to    lake    the    six   days   of   ere-     eat  of  tn  cry  winged  creeper  whioh  got  th  upon  foiu 
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leer);  that  which  hath  joints  at  the  upper  pavt 
of  its  mud  legs,  to  leap  with  them  upon  the  earth' 
(comp.  Niebuhr,  Descrip.  de  I' Arabic,  Co|>en- 
hague,  1773,  p.  33).  Kence  it  is  plain  that  the 
chargol  is  some  winged  creeper,  which  has  at 
least  four  feet,  which  leaps  with  its  two  hind 
jointed  legs,  and  which  we  might  expect,  from  the 
permission,  to  find  actually  used  as  food.  This 
description  agrees"  exactly  with  the  locust-tribe 
of  insects,  which  are  well  known  to  have  been 
eaten  by  the  common  people  in  the  East  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  This  conclusion 
is  also   favoured   by  the  derivation  of  the  word, 

which  comes  from  3in,  to  shake,  and  P31,  the  foot, 
like  the  English  grasshopper,  and  French  sauterelle. 

The  Arabic  ^J^-a.  is  derived  from  a  word  sig- 
nifying a  troop  or  swarm,  and  is  explained  by 
Golius  as  a  species  of  locusts  without  wings. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  so  generally  agreed 
among  the  learned  that  chargol  denotes  the  lo- 
cust, that  the  matter  of  dispute  is  rather  what 
particular  species  of  locust'is  intended,  or  whe- 
ther the  word  describes  any  one  of  those  several 
states  through  which  the  locust  passes,  in  each 
of  which  it  greatly  resembles  the  peifect  insect, 
the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  larva  state 
it  is  entirely  destitute  of  wings  and  icing-cases, 
and  that  in  the  pupa  state  it  possesses  only  the 
rudiments  of  those  members  gathered  up  so  as  to 
form  four  little  buttons  on  the  shoulders.  Swam- 
merdam  observes  that  the  want  of  attention  to 
these  particulars,  in  former  writers,  had  led  to 
a  very  unnecessary  multiplication  of  names,  Al- 
drovand,  Johnson,  Mouffet,  and  others  having 
described  the  locust  in  these  several  states  under 
the  names  bruchi,  afelabi,  aselli,  &c,  supposing 
them  to  be  so  many  distinct  species.  Michaelis, 
on    the   other   hand,    contends    that    the   several 

words  in  this  passage,  Dy?D,  ^JfYT,  3311,  i"Q"IJ<, 

denote  only  the  four  successive  states  of  locusts, 
produced  by  casting  oft'  their  several  skins  or 
coverings 

Their  first  state,  he  thinks,  is  l>efbre  they 
have  cast  oft' their  fiist  cuticle;  but  that,  since  in 
tins  state  they  are  so  small,  as  not  to  be  readily 
used  for  food.  Moses  enumerates  oidy  their  four  re- 
maining states  (  Supplement,  ad  Lexicon  Hebraic. 
pt.  iii.  pp.  067-660,  and  910-912).  To  this  view, 
however,  it  is  justly  objected  by  Rosenmiiller  (apud 
Bochart).  that  the  phrase  'after  irs  kind  or  spe- 
cies,' added  to  each  of  these  terms,  is  not  con- 
»istent  with  the  various  states  merely  through 
winch  the  locust  pa-ses.  Tychsen  maintains  that 
the  irorda  refer  to  four  different  species  of  Locusts, 
and  endeavours  to  show  that  H2HX  is  the  gn/llus 

grcg/irius,  Forskalii  ;    that   Dy?D   18    the   gri/llas 

eversorde  assa  apud  Ru'selinm  ;  ^2"VI,  the gryllus 
ipirgcs  de  assn,  et  grg/liuf  rcn  uct'r  u  as,  Lmn.  ; 
and  that  the  22H  is  the  gryllus  coronatus,  Linn. 
(Tychsen,  Comment,  de  Locustu  Bibl/cis,  sub- 
joined  to  J),,n   ignacio  de  A»o  y  del  Rio's,   Ab- 

buti'llant/  rcn  Jt  .»»  Hcu.srhn  icki  n    mid  ihrc»,  SiC, 

Rostock,  1787-8). 

In  attempting  to  ascertain  the  partienlar  sprrii  v 
t/f  locust  intended  by  the  word  'chargoV  -lrat 
ilel-  ii  nCfl  is  due  to    the    term  adopted  bv  the  Sep- 

'ua  ;int  and  repeated  by  Jerome,  which  in  evi- 
lent  y  derives!  from  u<pis  and  fj-axn,  and  iitdi 
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a  creature  that  rights  with  serpents.  Inapplicable 
as  such  a  description  may  seem  to  be  to  the  habitc 
of  any  known  species  of  locust,  ii  may,  never 


218.     [Truxalis  nasutus.] 

theless,  help  to  identify  the  species  of  which  we 
are  in  search.  Now  the  ancients  have  certainly 
referred  to  the  notion  of  locusts  fighting  with  ser- 
pents ("Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  9;  Plin.  Hist. 
J\rat.  xi.  35).  Although  this  notion  is  justly 
discarded  by  Cuvier  (Grandsagnes  edition  of 
Pliny,  Parisiis,  1828,  p.  451,  note),  yet  it  may 
serve  to  account  for  the  application  of  the  term 
d<pto/j.dxris  to  a  species  of  locust.  For  this  word 
instantly  suggests  a  reference  to  the  ichneumon, 
the  celebrated  destroyer  of  serpents  and  other 
vermin  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Hesychius,  in 
the  second  century,  applies  the  word  cxpio/xaxis 
both  to  the  ichneumon,  and  a  species  of  locust 
having  no  wings.  If  then  any  species  of  locust 
can  be  adduced  whose  habits  resemble  those  of 
the  ichneumon,  may  not  this  resemblance  ac- 
count for  the  name,  quasi  the  ichneumon  (locust)  ; 
just  as  the  whole  genus  of  insects  called  Ichneu- 
monidae  were  so  denominated  because  of  the  sup~ 
posed  analogy  between  their  services  and  those 
of  the  Egyptian  ichneumon?  and  might  not  this 
name,  given  to  that  species  of  locust  at  a  very 
early  period,  have  afterwards  originated  the  er- 
roneous notion  referred  to  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny? 
Now,  there  is  one  kind  of  locusts,  the  genus  truxalis 
(fierce  or  cruel),  inhabiting  Africa  and  China,  and 
comprehending  many  species,  which  hunts  and 
preys  upon  insects.  It  is  also  called  the  truxalis 
nasutus,  or  long-nosed.  May  not,  then,  this  winged, 
leaping,  insectivorous  locust,  and  its  various 
sjjecies,  be  '  the  charged,  after  its  kind,"  and  the 
dtyio/idxTls  of  the  Septuagint  ?  or  might  the  name 
have  arisen  fiom  the  similarity  of  shape  and 
colour,  which  is  striking,  between  the  tiuxalis 
nasutus  and  the  ichneumon;  just  as  the  locust 
generally,  is,  at  this  time,  called  cavalette  by  the 
Italians,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  in  shape 
to  the  horse  f  We  know  that  the  ancients  in- 
dulged in  tracing  the  many  resemblances  of  the 
several  parts  of  locusts  to  those  of  other  animals 
(Bochart.  Ilicroz.  pt.  ii.  lib.  iv.  c.  •">.  p.  17.">  . 
It  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  no  objection  to  the 
former  and  more  probable  supposition,  that  a 
creature  which  lives  upon  other  insects  should  l>e 
allowed  ;is  food  to  the  Jew*,  contrary  to  the  general 
principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  regard  to  liinls  and 
quadrupeds,  this  having  lieeo  unquestionably  the 
case  with  regard  to  many  species  of  fishes  ooming 
within  the  regulation  of  having  'this  and  scales,1 
and  known  to  exi«t  in  Palestine  at  the  present 
time  as  the  perch,  cam  barbel,  4c.  (ICitto'a 
Physical  Malory  of  Palestine,  article  Fishi 
The  fact  that  the  Chargol  is  nev<  r  made  the  metsji 
of  the  divine  chastises.  nrpo-*-  » 
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locust  preying  upon  insects  could  scarcely  be 
uaeci;,  concurs,  at  least,  with  the  foregoing  specu- 
lation— J.  P.  D. 

CHARIOT  RACES.     [Games.] 

CHARIOTS.  The  Scriptures  employ  diffe- 
rent words  to  denote  carriages  of  different  sorts, 
but  it  is  not  in  every  case  easy  to  distinguish 
the  kind  of  vehicle  which  these  wends  severally 
denote.  We  are  now,  however,  through  the  dis- 
covery of  ancient  sculptures  and  paintings,  in 
possession  of  such  information  respecting  the  cha- 
riots of  Egypt,  Assyra^  Babylon,  and  Persia,  as 
gives  advantages  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
which  were  not  possessed  by  earlier  writers. 
The  chariots  of  these  nations  are,  in  fact,  men- 
tioned in  th?  Scriptures.:  and  by  connecting  the 
known  wiv..  .he  unknown,  we  may  arrive  at  more 
determinate  conclusions  than  have  hitherto  been 
attainable. 

The  first  chariots  mentioned  in  Scripture 
are  those  of  the  Egyptians ;  .and  by  close  atten- 
tion to  the  various  notices  which  occur  respect- 
ing them,  we  may  be  able  to  discriminate  the 
different  kinds  which  were  in  use  among  that 
people. 

The  earliest  notice  on  this  head  occurs  in 
Gen.  xli.  43,  where  the  king  of  Egypt  honours 
Joseph  by  commanding  that  he  should  ride  in 
the  second  of  the  royal  chariots.  This  was 
doubtless  a  state- chariot,  and  the  state-chariots 
of  the  Egyptians  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
different  from  their  war-chariots,  the  splendid 
military  appointments  of  which  rendered  them 
fit  for  purposes  of  royal'pomp.  *  This  view  of  the 
matter  is  confirmed  I  y  our  rinding  that,  although 
the  same  word  (rOD^D  mercabaJi)  is  again  used 
for  chariots  of  state  in  Gen.  xlvi.  29,  1  Sam.  viii. 
11",  2  Sam.  xv.  1,  it  undoubtedly  denotes  a 
war-chariot  in  Exod.  xv.  4,  Joel  ii.  5.  In  Isa. 
.i.  7,  the  same  word  appears  to  comprehend 
chariots  of  every  kind  which  were  found  in  cities. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  cha- 
riots anciently  in  the  east  were  used  almost 
entirely  for  purposes  of  stale  or  of  war,  being 
very  rarely  employed  by  private  persons.  We 
also  observe  that  wdiere  private  carnages  were 
known,  as  in  Egypt,  they  were  of  the  same 
shape  as  those  used  in  war,  and  only  differed 
from  them  by  having  less  complete  military 
accoutrements,  although  even  in  these  the  case 
for  arrows  is  not  wanting.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Egyptian  paintings  represents  a 
person  of  quality  arriving  late  at  an  entertain- 
ment in  his  curricle,  drawn  (like  all  the  Egyptian 
chariots)  by   two  horses.     He   is  attended  by  a 
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[Kgvpth.ii  Curricle,  j 

nunitVr  of  running  footmen,  oik*  of  whom  hastens 
forward  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  house,  another 
advances  *.'>  take    the  reins,  a  th  rd  bears  a  stool 


to  assist  his  master  in  alighting,  and  most  of  tlieni 
carry  their  sandals  in  their  hands  that  they  may 
run  with  the  more  ease.  This  conveys  a  lively 
illustration  of  such  passages  as  1  Sam.  \iii.  11  , 
2  Sam.  xv.  1.  The  principal  distinction  betwee* 
these  private  chariots  and  those  actually  used  is 
war  was,  as  appears  from  the  monuments,  that  in 
the  former  the  party  drove  himself,  whereas  in  war 
the  chariot,  as  among  the  Greeks,  often  contained 
a  second  person  to  drive  it,  that  the  warrior  might 
be  at  liberty  to  employ  his  weapons  with  the  more 
effect.  But  this  was  not  always  the  case;  for  in 
the  Egyptian  monuments  we  often  see  even  royal 
personages  alone  in  their  chariots,  warring  fu- 
riously, with  t lie  reins  lashed  round  their  waist 
(No.  223).  So  it  appears  that  Jehu  (who  cer- 
tainly rode  in  a  war-chariot)  drove  himself;  for 
his  peculiar  style  of  driving  was  recognised  at  a 
considerable  distance  (2  Kings  ix.  20). 

There  has  been  some  speculation  as  to  any  dif- 
ference of  meaning  between  the  preceding  word 
mercabah  (H2D"lb),  and  mercab  (H3"1D).  In 
1  Kings  v.  6,  the  latter  olrviously  means  chariots, 
taken  collectively.  But  in  Lev.  xv.  9  (rendered 
in  the  Auth.  Vers.  '  saddle')  and  Cant.  iii.  10  (ren- 
dered '  the  bottom ")  it  has  been  understood  by 
some  to  denote  the  seat  of  a  chariot.  To  this  view 
there  is  the  fatal  objection  that  ancient  chariots 
had  no  seats.  It  appears  to  denote  the  seat  of  a 
litter  (the  only  vehicle  that  had  a  seat),  and  its 
name  mercab  may  have  been  derived  fiom  the 
general  resemblance  of  the  body  of  a  litter  (dis- 
tinguished from  the  canopy,  &c.)  both  in  form 
and  use,  to  that  of  a  chariot. 

Another  word,  33*1  receb,  from  the  same  root, 
appears  to  signify  a  carriage  of  any  kind,  and  is 
especially  used  with  reference  to  large  bodies  of 
carriages,  and  hence  most  generally  of  war-cha- 
riots ;  for  chariots  were  anciently  seldom  seen  to- 
gether in  large  numbers  except  when  employed  in 
war.  It  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  war-chariot* 
of  any  nation,  as  to  those  of  the  Egyptians  (Exod. 
xiv.9),  the Canaanites (Josh.  xvii.  IS;  Judg.  i.  19 
iv.  3),  the  Hebrews  (2  Kings  ix.  21,  24;  x.  16), 
the  Syrians  (2  Kings  v.  9),  the  Persians  (Isa.  xxi. 
7,  9).  Bv  a  comparison  of  these  references  with 
those  passages  in  which  mercabah  occurs,  we  find 
the  two  words  applied  with  so  little  distinction  tn 
all  sorts  of  carriages  as  to  suggest  that  they  were 
used  indifferently  and  interchangeably,  just  as  we 
should  say  either  'carriage'  or  'coach.' — neither  of 
which  is  specific,  and  both  of  which  difier  more  from 
each  other  than  the  Hebrew  receb  and  mercabah 
— to  denote  the  same  vehicle.  Indeed  there  are 
passages  in  which  both  words  are  manifestly  ap- 
plied to  the  same  identical  vehicle,  as  in  2  Kings 
v.  9,  21,  and  1  Kings  xxii.  35,  38  ;  where  no  reader 
would  suspect  a  change  of  vehicles  which  somr. 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  order  to  make  out 
a  di  erence between  the  fceto  and  mercabah.  Mr. 
Charles  Taylor,  in  one  of  the  fragments  appended 
to  his  edition  of  Calmer,  indulges  m  much  in- 
genious speculation  on  this  subject,  and  labour.* 
to  make  out  that  while  ..;e  viercaba/i  denoted  a 
chariot  of  state  drawn  by  four  horses,  the  TG&el 
was  ;i  humbler  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses,  ami 
sometimes  a  litter  carried  by  two  horses.  To  this 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  answer  that  ehariots  ol 
state  were  vnt  drawn  by  four  horses  in  the  East, 
that  no  instance  of  such  a  practice  Can  be  pro- 
duced ;   and  that  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  of  tile 
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•OL*:r:ent  deny  that  it  can  be  proved  that  reccb 
anywhere  denotes  a  litter,  for  which  indeed  there 
U  a  different  word  [Litter]. 

There  is  another  word  .which  is  sometimes 
rendered  by  chariot,  viz.  H?*]}  "agalah  ;  but  as 
we  have  elsewhere  [Cart]  showi  that  it  denotes 
a  plaustrum,  cart,  or  Waggon,  drawn  by  oxen,  we 
need  not  here  return  to  the  sul  ject.  It  is  indeed 
alleged  that  in  Ps.  xlvi.  V)  the  word  manifestly 
imports  a  chariot,  of  war.  The  plural  agaloth, 
is  there  used,  and  the  supposition  that  it  means 
a  chariot,  of  war  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
only  chariots  were  used  in  war.  But  this  is  not 
the  fact,  for  in  the  scenes  of  Egyptian  warfare 
we  find  carts,  drawn  by  oxen,  brought  into  the 
field  by  certain  nomade  nations,  and  in  which 
they  endeavour  to  escape  from  their  pursuers. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Nahum,  who  was  of  the 
first  captivity,  and  resident  (if  not  born)  at  El- 
kosh  in  Assyria,  there  is  much  allusion  to  chariots, 
suggested  doubtless  by  their  frequency  before  his 
eyes  in  the  streets  of  Nineveh  and  throughout  the 
Assyrian  empire.  In  fact,  when  prophesying  the 
iownfall  of  Nineveh,  he  gives  a  particular  and 
animated  description  of  their  action  in  the  streets 
of  the  great,  city  : — 

The  shield  of  his  mighties  is  made  red  : 
The  valiant  men  are -clothed  in  scarlet : 
The   chariots  are  as  the  fire  of  lamps,  in  the 

day  when  he  prepared)  them. 
And  the  horsemen  spread  fear 
In  the  streets,  the  chariots  madden  : 
They  run  to  and  fro  in  the  broad  places  : 
Their  appearance  is  as  lamps,  they  run 

as  lightning.  Nahum  ii.  3,  4. 

These  allusions  to  the  horsemen  and  chariots  of 
Nineveh  give  much  interest  to  one  of  the  very 
recent  discoveries  of  M  Botta,  on  the  site  of  that 
very  ancient  city.  In  excavating  a  certain  mass 
of  building,  which  appears  to  have  formed  part  of 
some  much  more  extensive  pile,  he  discovered 
various  inscriptions  and  sculptures,  which  seem 
to  show  that  the  work  was  earlier  than  the  age  of 
Cyrus,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  times  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire.  In  one  place  is  a  bas-relief, 
representing  a  horseman  at  full  gallop.  Another 
part  of  the  same  wall  represents  two  horsemen 
galloping  side  by  side,  with  another  follow- 
ing at  a  short  distance.  Further  on,  two  armed 
horsemen  are  visible,  one  following  the  other  at 
foil  gallop.  The  movement  of  the  horses  is  very 
animated  ;  and  both  men  and  horses  show  traces 
of  colour.  In  another  place  are  two  horsemen  walk- 
ing their  horses  side  by  side.  The  only  horse- 
man visible  has  a  sword  ;  a  quiver  and  bow  are 
t>ver  his  shoulder,  and  his  legs  are  clothed  in 
tnail.  These  figures  are  very  interesting,  not 
only  in  connection  with  the  prophecy  which  so 
distinctly  mentions  the  '  horsemen'  of  Nineveh, 
but  because  they  are,  in  fact,  the  only  mounted 
figures  which  occur  among  the  more  ancient 
monument*  of  Asia,  None  have  l>een  found  at 
Babylon,  none  at  Persepolil  ;  and  among  the 
numerous  sculptures  and  paintings  of  Egypt,  only 
one  solitary  unarmed  figure,  who  seems  to  have 
crossed  the  b.ick  of  the  animal  by  accident.  But 
the  matter  of  greatest  interest  is  the  discovery  of 
a  curi  his  bas-relief,  representing  a  cnariot  drawn 
by  two  horses,  and  containing  three  persons.  The 
principal  of  the««   <>ppeaqi  to  I*  a  bearded  man, 


lifting  his  right  arm,  and  holding  in  his  left  hand 
a  bow.  He  wears  a  tiara  painted  red  i'  the  valiant 
men  are  clothed  hi  scarlet'};  behind  him  is  a 
beardless  slave,  carrying  a  fringed  parasol,  and  a* 
his  left  is  the  charioteer  holding  the  reins  and 
the  whip.  The  principal  person  and  the  charioteer 
wear  ear-rings.  The  chariot-wheels  have  eight 
spokes.:  the  chariot  itself  has  been  covered  with 
carving,  now  impossible  to  be  made  out.  The 
most  noticeable  thing  is  a  bench,  which  seems  to 
be  attached  to  the  chariot  by  a  double  belt,  and 
which  M.  Botta  supposes  to  have  been  a  metal 
rod.  intended  to  secure  tbs>  solidity  of  the  whole. 
The  horses  are  admirably  drawn,  and  afford  in- 
dications of  pure  Arabian  blood.  Their  harness  is 
very  rich,  and  still  bears  evident  traces  of  colouring, 
among  which  blue  and  red  only  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  rest  having  turned  black.  Be- 
hind the  chariot  rides  a  cavalier,  bearing  a  lance, 
with  a  sword  at  his  iielt,  and  a  quiver  over  his 
shoulder  {Athenceum,  July  29,  1843). 


220.     [Persian  Chariot.] 

From  this  description  it  would  appear  that  the 
Assyrian  chariots  were  considerably  different 
from  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  even 
from  those  of  the  Persians,  with  which  we  aie 
acquainted  through  the  Persepolitan  sculpture 
(now  in  the  British  Museum),  here  copied 
(No.  220),  and  which  are  of  a  much  heavier 
build  than  those  of  Egypt,  as  perhaps  the  more 
mountainous  character  of  the  country  required. 
The  chariots  of  Assyria  would  seem  in  some 
respects  to  have  occupied  a  middle  place  between 
the  other  two.  Among  other  points  we  obsen  <  thai 
the  spokes  of  the  wheels  are  never  more  than  six 
in  the  Egyptian  chariot,  while  in   the  Assyrian 


921.     [Babylonian  Chariot.] 

there  are  eight,   and  in  the  Persian  eleven.      Nut 
very  differ  nt  from  the  Persian  chariot  is  one  repre- 
sented  on   a  coin  found   at    Babylon  (Na  221 
but  the  spokes   of   the  wheels   are   eight,    as   in  the 
Assyrian  chariot .      This  coin   has   given    o<  • 

to  much  unsound  speculation  in  the  attempt  tu 
connect  it  with  the  history  ©f  Daniel. 

(II  VRIOTS    OF   WAR.      The    Egvptiawr 
used  boreei  in  the  equipment  of  an  anoeo   fdtas 
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*.rfi>re  Jacob  and  his  sons  had  settled  in  G.)slien  ; 
t:.ev  had  chariots  of  war.  and  mounted  asses  and 
nudes,  and  therefore  could  not  l»e  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  riding;  but  f  r  ages,  after  that  period  Arab 
nations  rode  on  the  hare  hack,  and  guided  the  ani- 
mals with  a  wand.  Others,  ami  probably  the  shej>- 
herd  invaders,  noosed  a  single  rope  in  a  slip-knot, 
round  the  lower  jaw,  forming  an  imperfect,  bridle, 
with  only  one  rein;  a  practice  still  in  vogue 
among  the  Bedouins  Thus  cavalry  were  but  little 
formidable  compared  with  chariots,  until  a  complete 
command  over  the  horse  was  obtained  by  the  disco- 
very of  a  true  bridle.  This  seems  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  chariot-drivers,  and  there  are  figures 
uf  well-constructed  harness,  reins,  and  mouth- 
pieces, in  very  early  Egyptian  monuments,  repre- 
senting Ijoth  native  and  foreign  chariots  of  war. 
These  differed  little  from  each  other,  both  consist- 
ing o(  a  light  pole,  suspended  between  and  on  the 
withers  of  a  pair  of  horses,  the  after  end  resting  on  a 
light  axle-tree,  with  two  low  wheels.  Upon  the  axle 


CHARTL'MMIM. 

in  the  tima  of  the  Maccabees  (2  Mac.  xiii.  9) 
and  in  Britain  when  Ca?sar  invaded  the  isiwioj 


222.     [Egyptian  War  Chariot.] 

stood  a  Hghl  frame,  open  behind  and  floored  for 
the  warrior  and  his  charioteer,  who  both  stood 
within  :  on  the  sides  of  the  frame  hung  the  war- 
bow,  in  its  case;  a  large  quiver  with  arrows,  and 
darts  had  commonly  a  particular  sheath.  In 
Persia,  the  chariots,  elevated  upon  wheels  of  con- 
siderable  diameter,  had  four  horses  abreast;  and. 
in  early  age*,  there  were  occasionally  hooks  or 
icythes  attached  to  the  axles.  Infighting  from 
chariots  great  dexterity  was  shown  by  the  warrior, 
not  only  in  handling  his  weapons,  but  also  in 
stepping  out  upon  the  pole  ro  the  horses'  shoulders, 
in  littler  toe  letter  to  attain  his  enemies,  and  the 
charioteer  was  an  important  person,  sometimes 
e. ju.il  in  rank  to  the  warrior  himself.  Both  the 
kingdoms  of  Jiidari  and  Israel  had  war-chariots, 
and.  Iroin  the  case  of  kingJosiah  at  the  battle  of 
Mtfghidu,  it  is  clear  they  had  also  travelling- 
vehicles,  for  being  wounded  he  (putted  his  fighting- 
chanot,  and  in  a  second,  evidently  more  commo- 
dious, lie  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  >'l  Chron.  xxxv. 
Ii  )     Cliariots  of  wai  continued  to  be  used  in  Syria 


223.     [Egyptian  War  Chariot.] 

but  it  would  lead  us  beyond  our  proper  limits  if 
we  were  to  expatiate  on  the  Biga  and  Quadriga, 
the  Essedum,  Rheda,  and  Covinus  of  the  ancients. 
The  subject  belongs  more  properly  to  a  dictionary 
of  classical  antiquities. — C.  H.  S. 

CHARITY.  The  Gre^k  word  hyd-irq..  fre- 
quently  thus  rendered  in  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  New  Testament  (e.  g.  1  Cor.  xiii.  throughput  \ 
in  that  which  is  more  usually  translated  'love"  in 
the  same  version  (e.  g.  John  xv.  throughout). 
The  translation  of  the  word  by  Move"  is,  the 
more  proper,  seeing  that  '  charity  has  acquired 
a  signification  in  our  language  which  limits  it  to 
overt  acts  of  beneficence.  'kya-M}  denotes  that 
kindly  state  of  mind  or  feeling  which  renders  a 
■person  full  of  such  goodwill  or  affectionate  regard 
towards  others  as  is  always  ready  to  evince  itself 
in  word  or  action.  In  short,  it  describes  that  state 
of  feeling  which  the  apostle  enjoined  the  Romans 
(xii.  10)  to  enterta'n  :  '  Be  ye  kindly  affectioned 
one  to  another.'  This  extended  meaning  of  the 
word  explains  the  pre-eminence  which  the  apostle 
assigns  to  the  virtue  which  it  implies  over  every 
otlier  Christian  grace  (1  Cor.  xiii.). 

CHARMING  OF  SERPENTS.    [Adder.] 

CHARTUMMIM  (D^D"}ri:  Sept.  i-waoi&oi 
(papuaKol).  This  is  the  title  rendered  'magicians' 
in  our  version,  applied  to  the  '  wise  men  of  Egypt. 
(Gen.  xli.  8.22;  Exod.vii.  11;  viii  7,  1«,  19;  ix. 
1 1),  and  of  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  20  ;  ii.  2).  The  word 
*  magicians  *  is  not  in  either  case  properly  applied, 
as  the  magi  belonged  to  Persia,  rather  than  to 
Babylon  or  Egypt;  and  should  l>e  altogether 
avoided  in  such  amplication,  seeing  that  it  has 
acquired  a  sense  different  from  that  which  it  once 
bore.  The  Hebrew  word  propeily  denotes  'wise 
men,"  as  they  called  themselves  and  were  called  by 
others  ;  but,  as  we  should  call  them,  '  men  eminent 
in  learning  and  science,'  their  exclusive  possession 
of  which  in  their  several  countries  enabled  them 
occasionally  to  produce  effects  which  were  ac 
counted  supernatural  by  the  people.  Pythagoras, 
who  was  acquainted  with  Egypt  and  the  East,  and 
who  was  not  unaware  of  the  unfathomable  depths 
of  ignorance  which  lie  under  the  highest  attainable 
conditions  of  human  knowledge,  thought  the  mo- 
dest title  of  philosopher  ((pt\6<rn<pos).  *  lover  at 
wisdom,'  more  becoming,  and  accordingly  bf 
brought  it  into  use  ;  but  .that  of  '  wise  men  "  stiT 
retained  its  hold  in  the  East. 


CHARUL. 

Gesenius  concludes  that  the  Egyptian  Charium- 
mim  were  those  of  the  Egyptian  priests  who  had 
charge  of  the  sacred  records.  His  etymological 
reasons  may  be  se*»n  in  iiis  Thesaurus.  There  can 
he  little  doubt  th&t  they  belonged  to  some  branch 
of  the  priesthood,  seeing  that  the  more  recondite 
departments  of  learning  and  science  were  culti- 
vatecl  exclusively  in  that  powerful  caste. 

CHARUL  (>1in)  occurs  in  three  places  in 
Scripture,  and  in  them  all  is  translated  '  nettles'  in 
the  Auth.  Version.  Thus  in  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31,  it 
is  written,  '  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  &c, 
and,  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  net- 
tles (charullim)  had  covered  the  face  thereof.'  So 
in  Job  xxx.  7  it  is  stated  that  he  was  insulted 
by  the  children  of  those  whom  he  would  formerly 
have  disdained  to  employ,  and  who  were  so  ab- 
ject and  destitute  that  'among  the  bushes  they 
brayed;  under  the  nettles  they  were  gathered 
together;'  and  in  Zeph.  ii.  9,  '  Surely  Moab  shall 
l>e  as  Sodom,  and  the  children  of  Ammon  as 
Gomorrah,  even  the  breeding  of  nettles,  and  salt- 
pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation.'  Considerable 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  determining 
the  plant  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  above  pas- 
sages, which,  as  Celsius  says,  *  sacris  scriptoribus 
parcius  memorata,  et  notis  paucissimis  (rescripts, 
ac  distincla/  The  majority  of  translators  and 
commentators  have  thought  that  some  thorny  or 
prickly  plant,  or  a  nettle,  is  intended  by  the  charul, 
on  account  of  the  other  plants  which  are  men- 
tioned along  with  it.  Hence  brambles,  the  wild 
plum,  and  thistles,  have  been  severally  selected; 
hut  nettles  have  had  the  greatest  number  of  sup- 
porters. Celsius  however  prefers  the  Zizyphus  Pa- 
li urus,  or  the  plant  which  has  been  called  Christ's 
thorn,  as  that  best  suited  to  the  several  contexts. 

Of  all  these  determinations,  however,  it  must 
be  observed  that  they  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  conjectures,  because,  as  Rosenmiiller  says, 
(he  cognate  languages  have  not  this  word,  and 
ilso  because  'the  Greek  translators  of  Alexandria 
hi  the  rjkst  and  last  of  these  three  places  (the  only 
places  in  which  the  Hebrew  word  occurs)  entirely 
deviate  from  our  present  Hebrew  text;  but  in  the 
passage  of  Job  they  translate  charul  by  wild 
shrubs."  To  us  it  does  not.  appear,  from  the  import 
of  the  above  passages,  that  a  thorny  plant  is  neces- 
sarily meant  by  the  term  under  review.  All  that 
is  implied  is  that  neglected  fields,  that  is,  fields 
in  cultivation  which  are  neglected,  will  become 
covered  with  weeds,  and  that  these  should  be  of  a 
kind  such  as  idlers,  as  in  the  passage  of  Job, 
might  take  shelter  under,  or  lie  down  among. 
Tliis  passage,  indeed,  seems  to  preclude  any 
(horny  plant  or  nettle,  as  no  one  would  volun- 
tarily resort  to  such  a  situation  ;  and  one  of  the 
commentators,  as  quoted  by  Celsius  ii.  p.  168), 
appear-  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  :  '  liar 
Bahlul  apud  Castellurn  pisa  vel  picerculas  expli- 
cit :'  that  is,  ho  considers  pease,  or  rather  vetches, 
to  l>e  intended.     Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  remark] 

that  there  is  a  word  in  a  cognate  language)  the  Ai  t- 
bic,  which  isnot  \  erv  dissimilar  from  charul  or  k)ia- 

ml.  and  which  is  a]  plied  to  plant* apparently  quite 

Miitable  toall  tliealwu.  Tie-  u  ord      1,  >  -^. 

k\ardul  is   ipplied    in  all   old  Arabic  works,  a.s 
well  as  at  the  prewnl  day,  to  different   specie*  of 

■iustard,  an  i  also  to  pla  its    which    are  employed 
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for  the  game  purposes  as  mustard  (as  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  show  in  the  article  Sinapi),  and  it  isnot 
very  unlike  the  kharul  or  charul  of  Scripture.  In 
fact,  they  do  not  differ  more  than  many  words  whicii 
are  considered  to  have  been  originally  the  same. 
Some  of  the  wild  kinds  of  mustard  are  well 
known  to  spring  up  in  corn  fields,  and  to  be  the 
most  troublesome  of  all  the  weeds  with  which  the 
husbandman  has  to  deal :  one  of  these,  indeed,  si- 
napis  arvc/isis,  is  well  known  to  be,  and  is  specially 
mentioned  by  a  modern  botanical  author,  Sir  James 
Smith,  as  abundant  in  corn-fields,  where  it  is  a  very 
troublesome  weed,  and  also  in  waste  ground, 
when  newly  disturbed.  So  also,  as  old  a  writer 
as  Gerarde,  in  his  Herbal,  says,  '  There  be  three 
sorts  of  wild  turneps ;  one  our  common  rape,  which 
beareth  the  seed  whereof  is  made  rape-oil,  and 
feedieth  singing  birds  :  the  other,  the  common  eni- 
my  to  corne,  which  we  call  charlock."  He  likewise 
mentions  that  this  is  also  called  carlock,  chadlock 
and  kedlock,  words  which  it  is  curious  to  observe  for 
their  resemblance  to  khardul,  kharul,  or  charul, 
and  which  are  applied  in  our  country  to  this 
wild  kind  of  mustard,  as  khardul  is  to  the  species 
of  mustard  indigenous  in  different  parts  of  Asia. 
That  some  of  these  are  found  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine is  well  known,  as  Russel  mentions  the  above 
sinapis  arvensis,  or  charlock,  as  common  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aleppo,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  diffused  of  the  species.  Decan- 
dolle,  in  his  Syst.  Natural,  ii.  p.  615,  describe* 
it  as  '  Habitat  arvis,  vineis,  agris  Europae  inter- 
dum  nimis  copiosa,  a  Lusitania  ad  Petropoiim, 
a   Sicilia  ad  Dan i am,  ab  Anglia  ad  Tauriam.* 


224.      [Sir.:ipi«i  Orientals.] 

Irby  and  Manirlea  moreover  state,  that  in  (heir 
journey  from  Bysan  to  Adjeloiui  they  met  with  th# 
mustard  plant  growing  wild,  ami  ai  high  ai 
hones'  head*.     In   fact,  so   large  do  some  of  the 

e>  grow   in  thetC  countries,  that  one    of   thero 
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has  been  supposed  to  be  f lie  mustard  tree  alluded 
to  by  our  Saviour.  .S.  arvensii  being  so  widely  dif- 
fused is  probably  also  found  in  Palestine,  though 
this  can  only  be  determined  by  a  good  botanist  on 
the  spot,  or  by  a  comparison  of  genuine  specimens. 
But  there  is  another  species,  the  >S.  orientalis,  which 
is  common  in  corn-fields  in  Syria,  and  south 
and  middle  Europe,  and  which  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  S.  arvensis.  Either  of  these 
will  suit  the  above  passages,  and  as  the  name 
is  not  very  dissimilar,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
better  entitled  to  be  the  charul  of  Scripture  than 
any  other  plant  that  has  hitherto  been  adduced. 
It  would  be  the  first  to  spring  up  in  a  carelessly 
cultivated  Held,  and  choke  the  neglected  corn, 
while  it  would  soon  cover  deserted  fields,  and 
might  readily  be  resorted  to  for  shelter  from  a  hot 
wind,  or  even  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when 
growing  so  large  as  is  described  by  some  of  the 
travellers  in  the  Holy  Land. — J.  F.  R. 
CHASE.     [Hunting.] 

CHASIL  (^pn;  Sept  0povXos ;  Vulg. 
bruchus ;  Eng.  Vers,  caterpillar)  occurs  in  He- 
brew, 1  Kings  viii.  37  ;  2  Chron.  vi.  28 ;  Ps. 
lxxviii.  46;  Isa.  xxxiii.  4;  Joel  i.  4;  ii.  25. 

In  the  Sej)t.  Lev.  xi.  22 ;  3  Kings  viii.  37 ; 
2  Chron.  vi.  2*  ;  Ps.  civ.  34  ;  Joel  i.  4  ;  ii.  25  ; 
Amos  vii.  1  ;  Nahum  iii.  15,  16. 

In  the  Vulg.  Lev.  xi.  22 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  28  ; 
Ps.  civ.  31;  Isa.  xxxiii.  4;  Jer.  Ii.  14;  Joel  i. 
4 ;  Nahum  iii.  15,  16. 

In  the  Auth.  Vers.  1  Kings  viii.  37  ;  2  Chron. 
vi.  2S  ;  Ps.  lxxviii.  46  :  cv.  34  ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  4  ; 
Jer.  li.ll,  27;  Joel  i.  4;  ii.  25 

The  English  word  caterpillar  belongs  strictly  to 
the  larvce  of  the  genus  lepidoptera.  and  more  especi- 
ally to  the  larva?  of  a  section  of  it,  the  Papihonidce. 

It  is,  however,  far  from  provable  that  the  ^DH 

is  any  species  of  caterpillar.  The  root  7DP1,  from 
which  it  is  derived,  signifies  to  'consume'  or  'de- 
vour,' and  it  is  especially  used  to  denote  the  ravages 

of  the  locust  (Deut.  xxviii.  38,  miNil  l^DIT). 
The  Arabic  and  Syriac  cognates  also  signify  to 
consume.  The  word  fipovxos,  by  which  it.  is  fre- 
quently rendered  in  the  Septuagint,  from  fipdlxrKca, 
I  eat  up,  conveys  also  the  idea  of  ravenousness. 
AH  these  names  indicate  a  creature  whose  chief 
characteristic  is  voracity,  and  which  also  attaches 
to  all  the  species  of  locusts.  The  ancients,  in- 
deed, concur  in  referring  the  word  to  the  locust 
tribe  of  insects,  but  are  not  agreed  whether  it  sig- 
nifies any  particular  species  of  locust,  or  is  the 
name  for  any  of  those  states  or  transformations 
through  which  the  locust  passes  from  the  egg  to 
the  perfect  insect.  The  Latin  Fathers  take  it  to 
mean  the  larva  of  the  locust,  and  the  Greek  un- 
derstand it  as  the  name  of  an  adult  locust.  The 
Latins  give  the  name  bruchus  to  the  young  locust 
before  it  has  wings,  call  it  attelabus  when  it  begins 
to  (ly,  and  locusta  when  it  is  fully  able  to  fly. 
Tims  Jerome,  in  his  Comm..  on  Nahum,  c.  iii. 
1  Bruchus  nihil  aliud  faciat.  nisi  semper  in  terra 
sit.  e*  ibsque  alls  ctbo  et  ventri  serviat ;  attelabus 
auteia  saltern  modicftfl  a ■sumat  alas,  et,  cum  in 
alfuin  volare  no  i  D033it,  tauten  de  terra  exsilire 
notatur.  el  fcahdfc  n  perveniens"  in  locuslmu  volitat.' 
And  again,  '  Ai  elabus  quern  si  tiuB  com,' 

mi'sson-m  irrterpretatus  esl  Aqtiila,  parvn  locusta 
est,  wter  locus'am  et  biuchum,  et  modicis  pennis 


reptans,  potius  quam  volans  semperque  subsilien*. 
Augustine  also,  on  Ps.  civ.,  says  '  Brucuiw  est 
locustx  faotus ;  una  pla6a  est  locust*  et  brucm, 
quoniam  altera  est  parens,  et  alter  est  foetus. 
The  same,  opinion  is  maintained  by  Gregoriua 
'in  JobumWb.  xxxiii.  c.  17.'  These  statements 
of  Jerome,  and  the  other  Latins,  are  very  remark- 
able, since  the  Vulgate,  in  Nahum  iii.  16,  reads 
Bruchus  expausus  est  et  acolavit,  and  flies  away  ; 
and  the  Septuagint,  also,  in  the  same  place,  reads 
fipovxos  &pjj.7](re  kclI  e£eir€Ta.ff9w,  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  Jerome  himself,  Lev.  xi.  22, 
puts  the  bruchus  among  the  volucres.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  see  the  Greek  fathers  ascribing  wings  and 
the  power  aft  flight  to  the  bruchus,  in  their  com- 
ments on  the  same  passages.  Thus  Cyril  upon 
Nahum  iii.  :  4>a<r2  ")ap,  oti,  Tmrrovcrns  xa^&Cvh  kou 
vercjjv  Karapriyyvufxevwi/  a8pav7]S  us  irrriaiv  6 
fipovxos,  KaTa5e5ei>/ueVa;j/  aurcp  tuv  irrepcou.  And 
Theodoret  upon  the  same  passage  :  ttjs  r,\iaKvs 
irposfia\\ovcn)s  aurlvos  aviararai  koX  irsravvvoi 
ra  Ttrepu.  kcl\  els  kr^pov  p.QTafiatuei  t6ttou.  The 
same  writer  on  Amos  vii.  1  plainly  distinguishes 
the  bruchus  from  the  young  of  the  locust.  'Eiriyo- 
vi]v  5e  aftpiS&u,  he  observes,  e/caA-r/cre  rbu'Aoavpiou, 
fipovxov  Se  top  BaffvAcovtov.  The  Septuagint  also 
in  Lev.  xi.  22,  seems  to  distinguish  the  bruchus 
and  its  ra  ouoia,  '  and  its  kind,"  from  the  &Kpis,  or 
common  locust,  and  its  to  ofioia  as  differing  not 
in  age  but  in  species.  Theophrastus  also,  Tltpl  ruv 
a0p6(av  (paivojxsvoov  £woov  says,  ^aAe^ai  fxzv  obv  ai 
a/cp/5es,  xa^e7ru>T€poi  5e  ol  aTTeAe/Boi,  ical  tovtcov 
yuaAtCTa  o'vs  KaAovai  fipoinovs  (fipovxovs).  The 
testimony  of  Hesychius  is  very  clear :  Bpov~ 
kos  aKpidajy  e?5os  "looves-  Kvirpioi  8e  ri]v  x^<*>Pav 
aKpiSa,  fipovnav.  TapavT?voi  5e,  'ATeAe/3oj/,  erepoi, 
'Apovpaiav  p.avriv.  The  inconsistency  of  Jeromes 
statements,  and  the  contrariety  both  of  his  notions 
on  the  subject  ami  of  the  other  Latins  to  those  of 
the  Greeks,  may  be  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  in  his  time  the  use  of  the  words  in  question 
might  have  become  arbitrary,  or  loose  and  uncer- 
tain. Even  Pliny  calls  the  attelabi,  minimae  lo- 
custarum  sine  pennis  (Nat.  Hist.   xxix.  4,  20). 

Thus  Jerome  translates  ^DPI,  in  1  Kings*  viii.  37, 
by  rubigo;  nor  does  the  Septuagint  observe  strict 
uniformity  ;  for,  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  46,  it  has 
ipvo~if$n  and  in  Is.  xxxiii.  4,  aKpLSes- 

The  superior  antiquity  however  of  the  Septua 
gint  entitles  its  opinion  to  preference,  and,  in  the 
passages  already  quoted,  it  ascribes  flight  to  the 
fipovxos,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  distinct  species ; 
and  in  the  former  particular  especially,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suspect  it  of  an  egregious  error.  The 
statement  of  Aristotle  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  who 
speaks  of  the  attelabos  as  a  mature  insect,  for 
he  refers  to  its  parturition  and  eggs  (Hist.  An. 
v.  29). 

The  arguments  and  speculations  of  the  most 
eminent  modern  writers  may  be  seen  in  Bochart. 
Hierozo.  ;  Rosenmiiller,  vol.  iii.  p.  256,  sqq.  Lips. 
1793-6.  Upon  those  arguments  and  speculations, 
the  learned  editor  gives  an  opinion,  which  appears 
to  us  the  best  that  can  be  formed  ;  it  is  this,  that 
the  Hebrew  word  does  mean  a  locust,  but  of  what 
species  ii  is  impossible  to  determine.  One  of  his 
observations  we  cannot    forbear  to  quote,  namely. 

that  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  IC.  tlieVon  is  parallel  to 
r\2!$\.  the  raosl  certain  rtarrieJ'or  the  locusl  :  and 
that    iu  Isa.  xxxiii.   J,  the   Dv^DFl  answer  to  the 
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0*32  in  the  other  member  of  the  sentence,  a  col- 
locution  which  seems  plainly  to  intimate  different 
s pedes. — J.  F.  D, 

CHASMIL  C^Ipn,  Ezek.  i.  4,  ©7;  viii.  2) 
was  probably  a  composition  of  several  sorts  of 
metal,  since  even  fjXtKrpov.  by  which  the  word  is 
rendered  by  the  ancients,  frequently  signifies  a  com- 
position of  sold  and  silver  (  P!  in.  77/.s/.  Xat.  xxxiii. 
23  ;  ix.  65).  Nor  were  the  ancients  unacquainted 
ivith  the  art  of  amalgamating  various  species  of 
metal ;  and  the  Latin  aurichalcum,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  the  derivation  of  Isidorus  (Orig.  xvi. 
19:  'Aurichalcum  dicitur,  quod  et  splendorem  auri 
et  duritiem  a?ris  possideat1),  would  thus  coincide 
with  Bochart's  etymology  (Hicroz.  iii.  p.  R93)  of 

Jffiyn ;    for  he  thinks  the  word  composed  of  £Tu 

its,  ami  7?T2  aurum,  and  proposes  to  read  7DKTI3, 

instead  of  7E)i^n.  Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  aurichalcum  is  a  mere  Latinized  form  of 
the  Greek  op^xa^Kos  (Homer,  Hytrin,  v.  9 ;  Hes. 
Sctit.  122:  Callim.  hi  lav.  Pallad.  19).  According 
to  Serv.  (ad  JEn.  xii.  87),  the  aurichalcum  pos- 
sessed the  brightness  of  gold  and  the  hardness 
of  copper,  and  might  not  improbably  have  been 
our  present  platina,  which  has  been  re-discovered 
in  the  Ural  mountains,  after  having  long  been 
known  as  an  American  fossil.  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.  xxxiv.  1)  says  of  aurichalcum,  '  Nee  re- 
peritur  longo  iam  tempore,  effeta  tell  ore.'  Perhaps 
by  the  nn'iD  JVJTO  (Ezra  viii.  27)  was  meant 
aurichalcum  ;  at  least  the  derivation  of  the  words 
tallies  with  the  properties  of  that  metal. — E.  M. 

CHATZIR  (T*$h),  or  Chazik,  also  Chajir. 
This  word  occurs  in  several  places  in  the  Old 
Testament,  where  it  is  variously  translated,  as 
grass,  in  1  Kings  xviii.  5,  2  Kings  xix.  26,  Job 
xl.  15,  Ps.  xxxvii.  2,  &c.  ;  herb  in  Job  viii.  12; 
hay,  in  Prov.  xxvii.  25,  and  Isa.  xv.  6  ;  and 
court,  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  13:  but  in  Num.  xi.  5,  it  is 
translated  leeks.  Hebrew  scholars  state  that  the 
word  signifies  '  greens  '  or  '  grass  '  in  general ;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  clear,  from  the  context  of  most  of  the 
above  passages,  that  this  must  be  its  meaning.  There 
is  therefore  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  trans- 
lated in  all  the  passages  where  it  occurs,  except 
in  the  last.  It  is  evidently  incorrect  to  trans- 
late it  hay,  as  in  the  above  passages  of  Proverbs 
and  Isaiah,  because  the  people  of  Eastern  coun- 
tiies,  a>  it  has  been  observed,  do  not  make  hay. 
The  author  of  Prdfftftents,  in  continuation  of 
Calmer,  has  justly  remarked  on  the  incorrectness 

of  our  version,  'Th'e  hay  appeared),  and  the  ten- 
der (jfrass  showeth  itself,  and  the  herbs  of  the 
mountains  are  gathered' ;  Prov.  w'vii.  25  )  : — <  Now 
certainly,1  says'  he,  '  if  the  tender  grass  is  but  just 
beginning  to  show  itself,  the  hay,  which  is  grass 
Cut  and  dried  after  it  has  arrived  at  luatniiv,  OUghl 

by  no  means  to  he  associated  with  it  ;  still  less 
ought  it  :.  be  placed  before  it.1  The  author  con- 
tinues, 'The  word,  I  apprehend,  means  the  first 
•hoots,  the  rising,  hist  budding  spires  of  grass.1 
So  in  tsa.  XV.  (!. 

In  the  passage  of  Xmn  \i.  5,  whew-  the  Israel- 
ites    in    the  des<  it    long  for    '  the    melons,  and    the 

leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlick1  of  Egypt, 
it  is  evident  that   it  was  not  grass  which  the} 

tired  for  food,  hut    some  green,    I  like 

regetable  for  which  the  word  cfi  used,  and 

which   is   above    translated    leeks.      In    the    same 
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way  that,  in  this  country,  the  word  greens  is 
applied  to  a  variety  of  cabbage,  in  India  subzee% 
from  subz  '  green  '  is  used  as  a  general  term  foi 
herbs  cooked  as  kitchen  vegetables,   it  is  more  than 


probable,  therefore,  that  chatzir  is  here  similarly 
employed,  though  this  does  not  prove  that  leeks 
are  intended.  Ludolphus,  as  quoted  by  Celsius 
(Hierobot.  ii.  261),  supposes  that  it  may  mean 
lettuce,  or  salads  in  general,  and  others  that  the 
succory  or  endive  may  be  the  true  plant.  But 
Rosenmiiller  states,  'The  most  ancient  Gieek  and 
the  Chaldee  translators  unanimously  interpret  the 
Hebrew  by  the  Greek  nrpdaa,  or  leeks.1  The  name 
moreover  seems  to  have  been  specially  applied  to 
leeks  from  the  resemblance  of  their  leaves  to  grass, 
and  from  their  being  conspicuous  for  their  green 
colour.  This  is  evident  from  minerals  e\  en  having 
been  named  from  irpaaov  on  account  of  their  co- 
lour, as  prasius,  prasites,  and  chrysoprasium.    The 

Arabs   use  the  word  iA  >)  S  kooras,  or  koorath, 

as  the  translation  of  the  irpaaov  of  the  Greeks, 
and  with  them  it  signities  the  leek,  loth  at  the 
present  day  and  in  their  older  woiks.  It  is  cu- 
rious that  of  the  different  kinds  described,  one  is 
called  konras-al-bnkl,  or  leek  used  us  able. 

That,  the  leek  is  esteemed  in  IKgypK  we  have  the 
testimony  of  ITawhpiist.  who  says,  'that  the 
kind  called  karrat  by  the  Arabs  most  ceitainly 
have  been  one  ol* those  desired  by  the  children  of 

Israel  ;  as  it  has  been  cultivated  and  ealeeaM d 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  time  in 
Egvpt.'     So  the  Roman  satirist — 

'  Poiino,    et     eepe    iief.is    violare    et    frangere 

morsu 
0  lanctaa  geutee,  qmbsn  ha      naacunrur  in 
hoi ' 

Numina  !  ' 
The  1  i  mplo)  ed    it    much    M    a    ■ 

mg  tu  their  d  •*  e\  ideul   |'r.  in  the  number 

of  recipes  in  ^piciiu  leferwd  to  The 

leek  'Album  Porrum    was  isstEodiroed   info  Ikai 

ll t  the  I  KM  ell  ktlDWII, 

continues  to  i  •  •  a  m^wiing  to  tonus 

and  stews. — J.  Y.  lb 
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CHEBAR  ("0|  ;  Sept.  Xo&dp),  a  river  of 
Mesopotamia,  upon  the  banks  of  which  k  ng 
Nebuchadnezzar  planted  a  colony  of  Jews  among 
whom  was  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
15;  Ezek.  i.  1,3:  iii.  15,23;  x.  15,22).  This 
is  without  doubt  the  same  river  that  was  known 
s-mong  the  Greeks  as  the  Chaboras,  and  which 
now  I  tears  the  name  of  Khabour.  It  flows  to 
the  Euphrates  Through  Mesopotamia,  and  is  the 
only  considerable  stream  which  enters  that  river. 
It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  number  of 
small  brooks,  which  rise  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  ruined  town  called  Ras-el-Ain,  13  furlongs 
south-west  of  Merdin.  It  takes  a  southerly  direc- 
tion till  it  receives  the  waters  of  another  stream 
equal  to  itself,  when  it  bends  westward  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  it  enters  at  Kerkesia,  the  Carche- 
mish  of  Scripture.  [Carchemish.]  (Rosenmiiller, 
Bib.  Geoff,  ii.  ISO;  Kinnier,  Geoff.  Mem.  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  p.  214). 

CHEDEK.     [Thorns.] 

CHEDORLAOMER,  King  of  Elam,  and 
leader  of  the  live  kings  who  invaded  Canaan  in 
the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv).  [Abraham  ; 
Assyria;  Elam.] 

CHEESE.  The  most  important  passage  in 
which  this  preparation  from  milk  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  is  that  where  Job,  figuratively  describing 
the  formation  of  the  fetus  in  the  womb,  says — 

4  Hast  thou  not  poured  me  out  like  milk, 

And  curdled   (condensed,  solidified)  me  like 
cheese  V  (x.  10). 

We  know  not  how  our  Biblical  illustrators  have 
deduced  from  this  that  the  cheese  used  in  the 
East  necessarily  was  in  a  semi-fluid  state.  It  ra- 
ther alludes  to  that  progressive  solidification  which 
:s  common  to  all  cheese,  which  is  always  soft 
when  new,  though  it  hardens  when  it  becomes  old. 
But  for  the  tendency  to  seek  remote  and  recon- 
dite explanations  of  plain  things,  it  must  seem 
perfectly  obvious  that  to  'curdle  like  cheese'  does 
not  mean  that  curdled  milk  was  cheese  ;  but  that 
milk  was  curdled  to  form  eventually  the  hardened 
cheese.  If  the  text  proves  anything  as  to  the 
condition  of  cheese,  it  would  rather  show  that, 
when  considered  fit  for  use,  it  was  hard,  than 
that  it  was  soft  or  fluid;  the  process  of  solidili- 
cation  being  the  subject  of  allusion,  of  which 
curdling  the  milk  is,  in  the  ca-c  of  <:!  ecse,  v.nly 
the  Hrsl  though  the  most  bshoMLaI  op  ration.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Orientals  do  eat  curds,  or  curdled 
milk;  but  that  therefore  their  cheese  consists  of 
curdled  milk  is  not  the  correct  inference.  We 
also  eat  curds,  but  do  not  regard  curds  as  cheese 
— neither  do  they.  The  other  passages  describe 
'cheese'  in  the  plural,  as  parts  of  military  pro- 
vision, for  which  the  most  solid  and  compact  su I >- 
stances  are  always  preferred.  Persons  0"  a  march 
would  nor  like  to  encumber  themselves  with 
curdled  milk  (2  Sam.  xvii.  29). 

The.e  is  much  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
c'ueoe  used  by  the  Jews  differed  in  no  respect  from 
that  Still  common  in  the  East;  which  is  usually 
exhibited  in  small  cakes  about  the  size  of  a  tea 
saucer,  white  in  colour,  and  excessively  salt.  It 
bdfe  no  rind,  and  soon  becomes,  excessively  hard 
and  dry — being,  indeed,  not  made  for  long  keep- 
ing. It  is  best  when  new  and  comparatively  soft  ; 
and,  in  <his  state,  large  quantities  are  consumed 
a   lump*  or  crumbs  not  made  up    nto  cakes.     All 


cheese  in  the  East  is  of  very  indifferent  quality  < 
and  it  is  within  the  writers  own  knowledge  that 
the  natives  infinitely  prefer  English  pi  Dutch 
cheese  when  they  can  obtain  it.  In  making 
cheese,  the  common  rennet  is  either  butter-milk  oi 
a  decoction  of  the  great-headed  thistle,  or  wild 
artichoke.  The  curd*  are  afterwards  put  into 
small  baskets  made  of  rushes  or  palm  leaves,  which 
are  then  tied  up  close,  and  the  necessary  pressme 
applied. 

There  are  several  decisions  in  the  Mishnah 
relative  to  the  pressure  by  which  cheese  was  made 
(CLolim,  viii.  2).  This  proves  that,  as  observed 
before,  no  preparation  of  milk  was  regarded  as 
cheese  while  in  a  fluid  state,  or  before  being  .sub- 
jected to  pressure.  In  another  place  (Avoda  Sara, 
ii.  5)  it  is  decided  that  cheese  made  by  foreigners 
could  not  be  eaten,  from  the  fear  that  it  migltt 
possibly  he  derived  from  the  milk  of  some  animal 
which  had  leen  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols. 

CH^LBENAH  (*U&$)  is  mentioned  in 
Exod.  xxx.  34,  as  one  of  the  substances  from 
which  the  incense  for  the  sanctuary  was  to  be 
prepared:  'Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte 
and  onycha  and  (chelbenah)  galbanum."  The 
Hebrew  word  is  very  similar  to  the  Greek 
X«A,/3aj/r?,  which  occurs  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Hippocrates.  The  substance  is  more  particu- 
larly described  by  Dioscorides,  who  gives  ^(tuttigv 
as  an  additional  name,  and  states  that  it  is  an 
exudation  produced  by  a  ferula  in  Syria.  So 
Pliny  (xii.  25),  as  translated  by  Holland, 
'  Moreover  we  have  from  Syria  out  of  the  same 
mountain,  Amanus,  another  kind  of  gum,  called 
galbanum,  issuing  out  of  an  herb-like  fennel  - 
geant,  which  some  call  by  the  name  of  the  said 
resin,  others  stagonotis.  The  best  galbanum, 
and  which  is  most  set  by,  is  grisly  and  clear. 
withal  resembling  haunnoniacum.'  Theophras- 
tus  had  long  previously  (Hist.  PI.  ix.  7)  said 
that  galbanum  flows  from  a  Panax  of  Syria. 
In  both  cases  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  a  plant  of 
the  same  natural  family  of  Umbelliferse  pointed 
out  as  yielding  this  drug,  because  the  plant  hag 
not  yet  been  clearly  ascertained.  The  Arabs, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it.  ;is 
they  give  its  names.  Thus, '  galbanuni"  in  Persian 
w\aks  has  barza  assigned  to  it  as  the  Arabic, 
bireeja  as  the  Hindoostanee,  with  khidyan  and 
metonion  as  the  Greek  names  (evidenr  corruptions 
of  xa.Afidi'Ti  and  utrunriov,  arising  from  errors  in  the 
reading  of  the  diacritical  points)  :  Kinneh  and 
nafeel  are  stated  to  be  names  of  the  plant,  which  is 
described  as  beiiu  jointed,  thorny,  and  fragianl 
(Royle,  Must,  lkimal.  Lot.  p.  23).  Lobel  made  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  plant  by  sowing  some 
seeds  winch  be  found  attached  to  the  gnm  of  com 
nierce  :  '  Oritur  in  hoitis  nostris  hajc  pervenusta 
planta  semine  copioso,  lato,  foliaceo,  aromatico, 
reperto  Antwerphe  in  galbatii  /ar/irj/mc''  (0!>s.  p 
4o*l).  The  plant  which  was  thus  obtained  is  the 
Ferula  ferulagoof  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  N,  Africa, 
Crete,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  has  been  objected,  how- 
ever, that  it  does  not  yield  galbanum  in  any  of  these 
situations;  but  the  same  objection  might  be  made, 
though  erroneously,  to  the  mastich-tree,  as  not 
yielding  masiich,  because  it  does  not  do  so  except 
in  ;i  soil  and  climate  suitable  to  it.  Other  plants, 
as  ihe  Buhou  galbanum  and  gummilerum.  have, 
in  consequence,  been  selected,  but  with  less  ilaiin, 
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M  tney  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hqe. 
Tl»e  late  Professor  Don,  having  found  some  seeds 
of  an  umbelliferous  plant  sticking  to  the  galba- 
num  of  commerce,  has  named  the  plant,  though 
yet  unknown,  Galhaimm  officinale.  These  seeds, 
however,  may  or  may  not  have  bel6nged  to  the 
galhanum  plant.  Dr.  Lindley  has  suggested 
another  plant,  which  he  has  named  Opoidia  yalbani 
fcra,  and  which  grows  in  Khorassan,  ii  Durrood, 
whence  specimens  were  sent,  to  this  c  untry  by 
Sir  Join.  M'Niell,  as  yielding  an  inlV  ior  sort  of 
ammomacum.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident 
that  the  plant  is  yet  to  be  ascertained.  Gal- 
hanum is  in  the  present  day  imported  into  this 
country,  both  fio.n  the  Levant  and  from  India. 
That  from  trie  latter  country  is  exported  from 
Bombay,  having  been  first  imported  thither,  pro- 
bably from  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  it  may  be  produced  in  the  countries  at 
the  head  of  that  gulf,  that  is,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Arabia  or  in  Per  ia,  (portions  of  which,  as 
is  well  known,  were  included  in  the  Syria  of  the 
ancients;)  perhaps  in  Kurdistan,  which  nearly 
rorresponds  witli  ancient  Assyria.  The  later 
Greeks,  finding  the  country  to  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine subject  to  the  Assyrians,  called  the  country 
Assyria,  .or  by  contraction  Syria.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  in  classical  writers  the  names 
Assyria  and  Syria  are  so  often  found  interchanged 
{I.e.  p.  214). 

Galhanum,  then,  is  either  a  natural  exudation,' 
or  obtained  by  incisions  from  some  umbelliferous 
plant.  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  either 
of  tears  or  masses,  commonly  called  lump-yal- 
banutn.  The  latter  is  of  the  consistence  of  wax, 
tenacious,  of  a  brownish,  or  brownish  yellow 
colour,  with  white  spots  in  the  interior,  which  are 
the  agglutinated  tears.  Its  odour  is  strong  and 
balsamic,  but  disagreeable,  and  its  taste  warm 
and  bitter.  It  is  composed  of  66  per  cent,  of 
resin,  and  6  of  volatile  oil,  with  gum,  &c,  and  im- 
purities. It  was  formerly  held  in  high  esteem  as 
a  stimiilant  and  anti-spasmodic  medicine,  and  is 
still  employed  as  such,  and  for  external  applica- 
tion to  discuss  indolent  tumours.  A  French 
author  enumerates  various  pharmaceutic  prepa- 
rations of  which  it  formerly  constituted  an  in- 
gredient, as  'le  Mithridate,  l'orvietan,  le  dioscor- 
dium  de  Fracasta,  Tonguent  des  Apotres  on  de- 
dacapharmaque  d'Avicenna,  &c,  les  emplatres 
divin  de  Jacques  Lemort,  manus  Dei  magnet  ique 
d  AiiLre  Sola,'  &c.  It  is  still  more  to  our  pur- 
pose that  we  learn  from  Dioscorides  that,  in 
pre|iaring  a  fragrant  ointment,  galhanum  was 
mixed  with  other  aromatic  substances  ;  as  under 
MeTa>7noj/  he  says,  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
Sprengel, '  Paraturet  in  ^gyptp  unguentum,  ver- 
naenlo  nomine  Metopium  dictum,  scilicet  propter 
gal  ban  i  permistionem.  Lignum  enim  e  QUO  gal- 
hanum manat.  metopium  vocatur.  Ex  oleo  om- 
phacino  et  ainygdalarnm  amararum,  cardainoino, 
scheno,  calamo,  mclle,  vino,  myrrha,  balsam i  .-emi- 

ne,  galbanoet  retina  componitur.1  Hence  we  iee 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  ancients  to  mix  gal- 
hanum with  the  most  fragrant  substances  with 
which  they  u <etB  acquainted.  The  effect  of  such 
mixture  mu-t  depend  upon  the  probation  in  which 
rt  or  any  other  strong-smelling  substance  is  in- 
termixed, mure  thin  upon  what  is  its  MCuliaf 
odour  when  in  a  iioncentrated  state.  \Ve  need 
Mt,  tlierefiirr,  inriui"e  int  >  the  reasons  which  have 
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been  assigned  to  account  for  galhanum  being  in- 
termixed with  stacte  and  onvcha  as  sweet  smces. 
We  see  that  the  same  practice  existed  among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Egyptians. — J    F  R 

CHEMOSH  (#0;  ;  Sept.  X«^s)  is  the 
name  of  a  national  god  of  the  Moabifes  (1  Kin^s 
xi.  7;  2  Kings  xx.ii.  13;  Jer.  xlviii.  7  ;  who  are 
tor  this  reason  called  the  'people  of  Chemosh/  in 
Num.  xxi.  29),  ami  of  the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi. 
21),  whose  worship  was  introduced  anion"  the 
Israelites  by  Solomon  (I  Kings  xi.  7).  No  etv- 
mology  of  the  name  which  has  been  proposed,  arid 
no  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  identify  this 
god  with  others  whose  attributes  are  better  known 
are  sufficiently  plausible  to  deserve  particular 
notice.  Jerome's  notion  that  Chemosh  is  the  same 
as  Baal  Peor  has  no  historical  foundation  ■  and 
the  only  theory  which  rests  on  any  probability  is 
that  winch  assumes  a  resemblance  herween  Che- 
mosh and  Arabian  idolatry  (cf.  Beyer,  Addit.  ad 
Selden.  p.  322  ;  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  307  I;  Jew- 
ish tradition  affirms  that,  he  w'as  worshipped  under 
the  symbol  of  a  black  star;  and  Maimonides 
states  that  his  worshippers  went,  bare-headed,  and 
abstained  from  the  use  of  garments  sewn  together 
by  the  needle.  The  black  star,  the  connection 
with  Arabian  idolatry,  and  the  fact  that  Chemosh 
is  coupled  with  Moloch,  favour  the  theory  that  he 
had  some  analogy  with  the  planet  Saturn.— J.  N. 

^  CHENANIAH  (H^q,  God's  goodness  ■ 
Sept.  Xwveula),  a  master  of  the  temple  music, 
who  conducted  the  grand  musical  services  when 
the  ark  was  removed  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom 
to  Jerusalem  (I  Chron.  xv.  22). 

CHERETHITES  and  PELETHITES  (*TO 
I,  Crethi and  Plethi  without  the  final  D  in  the 
plural  :  Sept.  Xepe0;  ko\  SeAeflf),  names  borne  by 
the  royal  life-guards  in  the  time  of  David  2  Sam. 
viii.  IS;  1  Cliron.  xviii.  17).  Prevailing  opinion 
translates  their  names,  '  Headsmen  and  Foof-run- 
ners.'  The  word  DTl~0  is  used  for  woodcut 
2  Chron.  ii.  10,  and  it  might  seem  probable  ihat 
the  Cherethites,  like  the  lictors  of  the  Roman  dicta- 
tor, carried  axes,  both  as  a  badge  of  office  and  for 
prompt  use.  In  Ihe  later  years  of  David,  their 
captain,  Benaiah,  rose  to  a  more  commanding 
importance  than  the  generals  of  the  regular  troops"; 
just  as  in  imperial  Rome  the  pi a-fect  of  the  pra'- 
torian  guards  became  the  second  person  in  the 
empire.  It  is  evident  that,  to  perpeti.u.'  any  sum- 
mary deed,  Benaiah  and  the  guards  were  chiefly 
relied  on.  That  they  were  strictly  a  body-guaid 
is  distinctly  slated  in  2  Sam.  wiii.  23!  The 
grammatical  form  of  the  Hebrew  woids  is  never- 
theless nut  quite  clear  :  and  as  the  Cherethites  are 
named  as  a  nation  of  the  south  (1  Sam.  \x\.  1  1 
someaie  disposed  to  believe  (  i.-iiii  ami  Plethi  to 
he  foreign  (Vent ile  names  used  collectively.  No 
small  confirmation  of  this  may  lie  drawn  from  2 
Sam.  xv.  1^:  'All  the  Chcrethite*  and  all  the 
IVhihit.s  and  all  the  Giltite>,  six  hunun  d  men. 
dtc.  If  the  two  6 ret  words  wcie  uuauuiiatical 
plurals,  like  the  thiid  (iitin,>  ,  i  \g  ~,t.i\c,  j  ,  ,,- 
dible  that  linal  D  should  be  added  to  the  thud. 
ami  not  al>o  to  the  other  two.  As  the  word  all  is 
.led  three  tunes,  and  600  men  is  the  nwmiier 
intended  the  thud  tune,  the  CbeKthittt and  Pele- 
thile,  mu.-t  have  b.  en  reckoned  by  t|„.  hundred  | 
and  since  the  Gitlites  were  clearly  fuu-ignen,  ell 
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the  a  priori  improbability  which  some  have  seen  in 
David's  defending  himself  by  a  foreign  guard 
foils  to  the  ground.  His  Gittite  satellites  are  one 
more  proof  of  the  intensity  of  the  tyrannical  prin- 
ciple already  come  in;  since  equally  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  in  modern  Europe,  for  a 
prince  to  trust  the  care  of  his  person  to  foreign 
guards  has  ever  been  looked  on  as  the  most 
evident  mark  that  he  is  keeping  down  his  own 
subjects  by  force. 

That  in  2  nam.  xv.  1,  Absalom's  runners  are 
called  by  the  name  D^V),  which  they  also  after- 
wards bear,  may  perhaps  go  to  prove  that  Plethi 
or  Pelethites  does  not  mean  'runners.'  Indeed,  as 
such  a  meaning  of  the  word  cannot  be  got  out  of 
pure  Hebrew,  but  recourse  to  the  Arabic  language 
is  needed,  the  probability  would  in  any  case  be, 
that  the  institution,  as  well  as.  the  name,  was 
imported  by  David  fiom  the  south.  Ewald  be- 
lieves that  Plethi  means  Philistines,  and  that  it 
has  been  slightly  corrupted  to  rhyme  with  Crethi. 
May  not  Plethi  have  been  from  another  dialect? 
Be  this  as  it  may,  these  body-guards  for  the 
prince  are  not  found   under  the  reign  of  Saul. — 

F.  VV.  N. 

CHERITH  (Dn?  ;  Sept.  Xofrdd),  a  river 
in  Palestine,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  pro- 
phet Elijah  found  refuse  (1  Kings  xvii.  3-7). 
Eusebius  and  others  have   conceived   themselves 

bound  by  the  words  pTH  *0D  ?y,  rendered  'east 
of  the  Jordan1,  to  seek  the  river  in  the  Trans- 
Jordanic  country  :  but  although  the  words  some- 
times require  this  translation  (as  in  Gen.  xxv.  18  ; 
Josh.  xv.  1 8),  they  may  also  be  rendered  f  towards,' 
or  '  before  the  Jordau  (comp.  Gen.  xvi.  22) — that 
is,  in  coming  from  Samaria.  And  this  interpreta- 
tion, winch  places  the  Cherith  west  of  the  Jordan, 
agrees  with  the  history,  with  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii. 
13,  7),  and  with  the  local  traditions  which  have 
uniformly  placed  the  river  of  Elijah  on  this  side 
the  Jordan.  Dr.  Robinson  drops  a  suggestion 
that  it  may  be  the  Wady  Kelt,  which  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  many  streams  in  the  mountains 
west  of  Jericho,  issuing  from  a  deep  gorge,  in 
which  it  passes  by  that,  village  and  then  across 
the  plain  to  the  Jordan.     It  is  dry  in  summer. 

CHERUBIM  (Cherub,  pi.  Cherubim)  is  the 
name  of  certain  symbolical  figures  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  Hebrew  nouns  of  the 
masculine  gender  generally  end  in  m,  and 
our  translators,  in  adopting  this  form  into  their 
version  in  preference  to  the  English  cherubs,  have 
in  several  places  improperly  added  the  letter  s 
to  the  termination  of  the  word — a  grammatical 
error,  supposed  by  some  to  have  originated  in  the 
circumstance  of  'lie  writers  of  the  preceding  age 
employing  in  the  vulgar  Latin,  then  in  use.  the 
tdriri  <-|ie]  uliini,  instead  of  cherubi.  Parkhurst  and 
other  learned  Ilutchinsonians  derive  the  word 
3*13  from  3,  a  particle  of  similitude,  and  U"), 
'great' or  'powerful'—  so  as,  according  to  the  theory 
of  their  school,  t& constitute  the  cherubic  figures 
emblems  of  the  Almighty.  Archbishop  New- 
come  and  others  trace  its  origin  to  a  Chaldce 
root.  3"0.  signifying  '  to  plough,'  and  hence, 
this  operation  being  in  ancient  limes  and  in 
Eastern  count tfai  the  work  of  oxen,  cherub  is 
sometimes  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  that  ani- 
mal— as  in  E/.ekiel  (i.  10).  where  the  face  of 
%   cherub    is    synonymous    with    that  of    an    ox. 


A  third  class  of  etymologists,  considering  tha» 
God  is  frequently  described  as  riding  on  the  che- 
rubim as  his  chariot,  propose  by  a  transposition 
of  the  letters  to  deduce  it  from  33*1.  the  Arabic 
word  signifying '  to  ride ;'  while  another  derivation, 
on  the  same  principle  of  transposition,  has  lately 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Kirby,  who  thinks  that  """D, 
'  to  bless'  or  '  curse,"  is  more  likely  to  be  the  genuine 
root  of  the  term.  Without  deciding  to  which  of 
these  etymological  conjectures  the  preference  is 
due,  as  they  are  all  founded  on  the  views  which 
their  respective  authors  have  adopted  of  the  cha- 
racter and  design  of  those  remarkable  images,  it 
may  be  observed  in  general,  that  they  all  involve 
the  leading  idea  that  the  cherubim  were  sym- 
bols, either  directly  emblematic  of  Deity,  or  sig- 
nificant of  the  ruling  powers  by  which  the  agency 
of  God  is  carried  on  in  the  natural  and  moral 
world. 

Figures  of  the  cherubim  were  conspicuous  im- 
plements in  the  Levitical  tabernacle.  Two  of 
them  were  placed  at  each  end  of  the  mercy-seat, 
standing  in  a  stooping  attitude,  as  if  looking 
down  towards  it,  while  they  overshadowed  it  with 
their  expanded  wings — and,  indeed,  they  were 
component  parts  of  it,  formed  out  of  the  same 
mass  of  pure  gold  as  the  mercy-seat  itself  (Exod. 
xxv.  19). 

These  figures  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
t  most  holy  place  in  Solomon's  temple,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  from  1  Chron.  xxviii.  19,  that  that 
prince  constructed  two  additional  ones  after  the 
same  pattern,  and  of  the  same  solid  and  costly 
material ;  but  whether  it.  was  with  a  view  to  increase 
their  number  in  accordance  with  the  more  spa- 
cious and  magn ili cent,  edifice  to  which  they  were 
removed,  or  merely  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
made  by  Moses,  which  in  the  many  vicissitudes 
that  betel  the  ark  might  have  been  mutilated  ot 
entirely  separated  from  the  mercy-seat  to  which 
they  were  attached — is  not  ascertained.  This 
much,  however,  is  known,  that.  Solomon  erected 
two  of  colossal  dimensions,  in  an  erect  posture 
with  their  faces  towards  the  walls  (2  Chron.  iii. 
13),  covering  with  their  outstretched  wings  the 
ei  tire  breadth  of  the  debit,  or  most  holy  place. 
These  sacred  hieroglyphics  were  profusely  em- 
broidered on  the  tapestry  of  the  tabernacle,  on 
the  curtains  and  the  great  vail  that  separated  the 
holy 'from  the  most  holy  place  (Exod.  xxvi.  1-31), 
as  well  as  carved  in  several  places  (1  Kings  viii. 
6-8)  on  the  walls,  doors,  and  sacred  utensils  of 
the  temple.  The  position  occupied  by  these  sin- 
gular images  at  each  extremity  of  the  meicy-seat 
— while  the  Shechinah,  or  sacred  llame  that  sym- 
bolized the  divine  presence,  and  the  awful  name 
of  Jehovah  in  written  characters  (Bates,  Critica 
Ilvbreea,  p.  288)  were  in  the  intervening  space — 
gave  rise  to  the  ueil-known  phraseology  of  the 
SftCred  writers,  which  repiesents  the  Deity  dwell- 
ing between  or  inhabiting  the  cherubim;  and,  in 
tact,  so  intimately  associated  were  they  with  the 
manifestation  of  (he  divine  glory,  that  whether  the 
Lord  is  described  as  at  lest  or  in  motion,  as  seated 
on  a  throne,  or  riding  in  a  triumphal  chariot, 
these  symbolic  figures  were  essential  elements  in 
the  description  (Numb.  vii.  89;  Ps.  xviii.  10; 
lxxx.  1;  xcix.  1-10;  Isa.  vi.  2;  xxxvii.  lf>). 
It  may  be  remarked,  on  the  second  last  passage, 
that  the  clause  which  our  translators  have  reiv 
dried  'above   him  stood    the  seraphim,'  is  in  the 
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Septuagint  4  th<  cherubim  stood  round  about' 
him.' 

The  prominent  place  assigned  to  these  cherubic 
figures  in  the  divinely-appointed  place  of  ancient 
worship  invests  them  with  an  interest  and  impor- 
tance sufficient  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the 
Biblical  student  to  inquire  both,  into  their  form 
and  their  design.  The  difficulties,  however,  at- 
tending the  inquiry  are  neither  few  nor  small. 
Josephus,  a  learned  Jew  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe, 
declares  that  they  resembled  no  animals  that  ever 
were  seen  by  man,  and  that  their  form  no  man  knew 
in  his  day  (Antiq.  iii.fi);  and  several  modem 
Jews  of  great  erudition,  among  whom  is  Abenezra, 
think  that  the  term  cherubim  was  indiscrimi- 
nately applied  to  figures  'of  any  kind  that  were 
sculptured  on  stone,  engraven  on  metal,  carved 
on  wood,  or  inwrought  on  cloth,'  although  that 
writer  himself  states  it  to  be  his  opinion — founded 
apparently  on  no  basis  more  solid  than  a  conjec- 
tural idea  of  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
the  human  foim  admits  of  bending  forward,  and, 
therefore,  adopted  by  the  ancient  masters  in  their 
paintings — that  the  figures  which  Moses  placed 
looking  down  at  the  mercy-seat  were  those  of 
winged  men  or  boys.  But  although  the  later  Jews 
lost  all  knowledge  of  these  mystic  symbols,  and 
in  the  Scriptures — the  only  source  whence  true 
information  is  to  be  obtained  -  much  obscurity  as 
well  as  great  diversity  mark  all  the  passages  that 
contain  allusions  to  the  subject,  yet  sufficient  data 
exist  from  which,  if  we  cannot  surmount  all  the 
difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  investigation, 
we  may  at  least  approximate  to  the  truth.  Re- 
jecting (he  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that  the 
cherubim  weie  of  various  shapes,  we  assume  it  to 
be,,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  at  least  highly  pro- 
bable, that  in  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  where 
they  are  spoken  of  their  figures  were  uniform. 
The  first  occasion  on  which  they  are  mentioned 
is  on  the  expulsion  of  our  fust  parents  from  Eden, 
when  the  Lord  placed  cherubim  on  the  east  of 
the  garden.  The  word  Dlpft,  translated  'on  the 
east,"  may  signify  as  well  "before  or  on  the  edge 
of;'  and  the  historian  does  not  say  that  the  Lord 
placed  there  cherubim,  bill  D>H~l-n,  the  che- 
rubim. Besides,  DD'\  rendered  by  our  translators 
'  placed,'  signifies  proper!  y '  to  place  in  a  tabernacle,' 
an  expression  Which,  viewed  in  connection  with 
some  incidents  m  the  after  history  of  the  primeval 
family  (Gen.  iv.  14-1(5),  seems  a  conclusive  es- 
tablishment of  the  opinion  that  this  was  a  local 
tabernacle,  in  which  the  symbols  of  the  Divine 
presence  woe  manifested,  suitably  to  the  altered 
circumstances  in  which  man  after  the  Fall  came 
before  God,  and  to  the  acceptable  mode  of  wor- 
ship he  was  taught  to  observe.  That  Consecrated 
dace,  with  its  striking  symbols,  called  'the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord.'  there  is  reason  to  believe,  eon- 
tinued  till  the  time  of  the  deluge*  otherwise  there 
would  have  lieen  nothing  to  guard  ti.r  way  to  the 

.ree  of  life  ;  ;md  thus  the  knowledge  o\'  then  form, 
from    the    longevity    of   the    antediluvians,    could 

have  been  easilj  transmitted  to  the  titne  of  Abra- 
ham ( Falier.//o/y/'  Mo.saiew,  b.  ii.  ch.  6 ).  Moreover, 
it  is  an  Approved  opinion  that,  when  those  em- 
blems were  removed  at  ihe  close  of  the  patriarchal 
dispensation  from  the  place  of  public  worship. 
the  aneestots  61  th.it  patriarch  formed  small 
moUf  s  of  them  for  domestic  use.  under  the  name 

*f  Seraphim,  or  Tenipiiim,  according  to  tin-  Chal- 


dee  dialect  (Faber,  Orif/in  of  Pag.  Idol.  i.  256). 
The  next  occasion  in  the  course  of  the  sacred  his- 
tory on  which  the  cherubim1   are  noticed  is  when 
Moses  was  commanded   to  provide"  the  furniture 
of  the  tabernacle;  and,  although  he  received   in- 
structions to   make  all   things   according  to  the 
pattern  shown  him  in  the  Mount,  and  although  it 
is  natural   to  suppose  fcllttf   he  saw  a  figure  of  the 
cherubim,  yet  we  find  no  minute  and   special  de- 
scription of  them,  as  is  given  of  everything  else, 
for  the  direction  of  the  artificers  (Exod.  xxvi.  31). 
The  simple  mention  which  the  sacred  historian 
makes,   in  both   these   passages,  of  the  cherubim, 
conveys  the  impression  that   the  symbolic   figures 
which   had    been   introduced    into  the  Levitical 
tabernacle  were  substantially  the  same  with  those 
established  in  the  primeval   place  of  worship  on 
the  outskirts  of   Eden,    and   that   by  traditional 
information,   or  some  other  means,  their  form  was 
so  well  known,   both  to  Bezaleel  and  the  whole 
congregation   of  Israel,   as   to   render  superfluous 
all' further   description   of  them.       On   no   other- 
ground  can  we  account  for  the  tot  il  silence  as  to 
their  configuration,  unless  we  embrace  the  ground- 
less and  unworthy  opinion   of  those  who  impute 
to  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch   a  studied   con- 
cealment of  some  parts  of  his  ritual,   after    the 
manner  of  the   Mystics   (Landseer,  Sabaean  Re- 
searches, p.  321).   But  there  was  no  mystery  as  to 
those  remarkable  figures,  for  Ezekiel  knew  at  once 
(x.  20)    the     living    creatures    which    apjreared 
in  his  vision  supporting  the  throne  of  God,  and 
bearing  it  in  majesty  from   place  to  place,  to  be 
cherubim,  from   having  frequently  seem  them,  in 
common  with  all  other  worshippers,  in  the  carved 
work  of  the  outer  sanctuary.      Moreover,  as  is  the 
opinion  of  many  eminent  divines,  the  visionary 
'scene,  with  which  this  prophet  was   favoured,  ex- 
hibited   a  transcript   of  the  Temple,   which   was 
shown  in  pattern  to  David,  and  afterwards  erected 
by  his  son   and  successor;  and,  as  the   chief  de- 
sign of  that  later  vision  was  to  inspire  the  Hebrew 
exiles  in  Babylon  with  the  hope  of  seeing,  on  their 
return   to  Juda?a,  another  temple,  more  glorious 
than   the   one  then   in    ruins,   it  is   reasonable  to 
believe  that,  as  the  whole  style   and   apparatus 
of  this  mystic  temple   bore  an  exact  resemblance 
(1  Kings  vi.  20)  to  that  of  Solomon's  magnificent 
edifice,   so  the  cherubs  also   that  appeared  to  his 
fancy    portrayed    on    the    walls    would    be    fac 
similes  of  those  that   belonged  to  its  ancient  pro 
totype.     Taking  then  his  description  of  them  tr 
be  the  proper  appearance  that   belonged   in  com 
moil    to    all    his    cherubic    creatures  (  chaps,  i.  x. 
xli.),   we   are    led    to    conclude    that    they    were 
compound  .figures,    unlike  any  living  animals  or 
real  Object    in   nature;   but  rather  a  eombinat ion, 
in  one  nondescript  artilicial  image,  of  the  distin- 
guishing features  and  properties  of  several.     The 
ox,  as  bhief among    the  tame  and  useful  animals, 
the  lion  among    the  wild    one-,   the  eagle   among 
the  feathery  tribes,  and  man,    as    head  over  all — 
were  the  animals  which,  or  lathei   parts  of  which, 
composed  the  symbolical  figures.     Each  cheruo 
had  four  distinct    laces   on    one   neck— that    of  a 
man  m  front,  that  of  a  lioU  on  the  right  side,  and 
6f  an  OX  oil  the  left  ;    while  lie  hind  was  the  l;oe  of 

an  eagle  Kach  had  four  wings,  the  two  undet 
Dties covering  the  lower  extremities  (Heb.  the  lVvt  , 
in  token  of  decency  and  humility,  while  the  upptj 
ones,    spread   bul    Ota  a  level    with   the  head  and 
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■boulders,  were  so  joined  together,  to  the  edge  of 
hh  neighbours',  as  to  form  a  canopy  ;  and  in  this 
ma.mer  they  snared  rarlitr  than  Ilea-,  without  any 
vibratory   motion    with   their   wing*,   through  the 
air.    Each  had  straight  feet.    The  Hebrew  version 
renders  it  '  a  straight  foot  ;'  and  the  probability  is, 
that   the  legs  were  destitute  of  any  flexible  joint 
at  the  knee,   and  so  joined  together  that  its   loco- 
motions   must  have  been  performed  in  some  other 
way  than  by  the  ordinary  process   of  walking,  or 
lifting-  one  foot  after  another.     Dr.  Adam  Claike 
has  explained  this  by  referring  '  to  some  ancient 
Egyptian    images   of  Isis,  Osiris,  Anubis,  &c.  in 
his  possession,  where  the  legs  were  not  separated, 
nor  was  there  any  bend  at  tire  knees ;  so  that  if 
there  was  any  motion  at  all,  it  must  have  been  by 
gliding,  not   progressive  walking'  {Comment,  in 
loc).     The  ideal  picture,  then,  which  Ezekiel's 
description  would  lead  us  to  form  of  the  cherub, 
is  that  of  a  winged  man.  or  winged  ox,  according 
to  the  particular  phase  it  exhibited  or  the  particu- 
lar direction   from  which  it  was  seen.     If  viewed 
in  one  aspect,  it  showed  conspicuously  the  face, 
hands,  and  body  of  a  man  ;  in  another,  the  broad 
face,  legs,  and  cloven   foot  of  an  ox  appeared  as 
the  prominent  features  of  the  image.     And  this 
consideration   may  serve  to  reconcile   the  discre- 
pancies that  appear  in  the  accounts  which,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Scripture,   are  given  of  the  cheru- 
bim.    Thus,  for  instance,   in  certain  parts  of  the 
lavers  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  carved,  between 
groups  of  palm-trees,  the  faces  of  lions  and  oxen, 
evidently  as  parts  of  the  cherubim  (1  Kings,  vii. 
29,  36),  while  no  hint  is  given  of  the  usual  ac- 
companiments of  the  man  and  the  eagle  ;  and  in 
the  mystic  temple  of  Ezekiel,  the  cherubim,  which, 
alternately  with  a  palm-tree,  were  seen  engraven 
on  its  walls  and  doors,  exhibited  the  face  of  a  mart 
and  a  lion,  while  no  mention,  is  made  of  either  an 
ea^le  or  an  ox,  of  the  human  hands,  or  the  ox-like 
feet  of  these  singular  images.     The  difference  in 
these  several  descriptions  is  to  be   accounted  for 
from    the   circumstance    of  the  living  creatures 
being   beheld    by   the  prophet  at  one  point  of  ob- 
servation, and  of  the  artificial  ones  being  engraven, 
carved,  or  embroidered   on  a   fi.it    extended  sur- 
face; and,  consequently,  one  side  or  a  small  part 
pi  i 1  y  of  the  figure  ap]  leared  to  the  ey  e  of  the  beholder. 
To  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Watts,  'That  figure  which 
would  have  had  all    four   faces  visible  if  it  had 
stood    foith   as  a  real   animal  or   a  statue,  could 
have  had  but  two  faces,   or  at  most  three,   visible 
when  figured  on  a  wall  or  curtain,  the  other  being 
hid  behind;  and*  thus  the  cherubs  may  be  in  all 
places  of  Scripture  the  same  four-faced  animals, 
and  yet  only  two  or  three  of  their  faces  appear,  ac- 
cording tu  tieir  designed  situation  <ind  the  art  of 
perspective  (Remnant*  of  Time,  xx.). 

Whether  the  golden  calf  constructed  by  Aaron 
might  be — not  the  Apis  of  Egypt — but  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  antediluvian  Cherubim  assume 
suppose,  from  its  being  made  on  (a  feast  to  the 
Lord,1  and  called  'the  goda  of  Israel '  ^Exod. 
xxxii.  •') ).  and  whether  Jeroboam,  in  the  erection 
of  iiis  two  c, lives,  intended  a  schismatic  imitation 
ot  the  sacred  symbols  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
rattier  than  the  introduction* of  a  new  species  of 
idolatry  (1  Kings  xii.  2^),  we  shall  not.  stop  to 
mpiiie  But.  as  paganism  is  a  corruption  of 
patriarchal  worship-— each  nation  having  added 
•oru  ithing  according  to  its  own  taste  and  fancy — 


perhaps  we  may  find  a  confirmation  of  the  views 
given  above  of  the  compound  form  of  the  cherubim 
in  the  strange  figures  that  are  grouped  together  in 
the  heathen  deities.  The  numerous  ox-heads,  foi 
instance,  in  the  statue  of  the  ancient  Diana,  ami 
particularly  the  Asiatic  idols,  almost  all  of  which 
exhibit  several  heads  and  arms  attached  to  one 
person,  or  the  heads  of  different  animals  combined, 
afford  a  collateral  proof,  similar  to  the  universal 
prevalence  of  sacrifice,  that  the  form  of  the  pri- 
mitive cherubim  has  been  traditionally  preserved 
and  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the  world. 
See  Calmet,  Fragments ;  Claike  On  Ezekiel; 
and,  particularly,  Park  hurst,  Heh.  Lex. 

[This  may  indeed  be  shown  by  the  following 
actual  figures  copied  from  ancient  monuments, 
all  of  which  illustrate  some  one  or  more  of  the 
notions  which  we  attach  to  the  cherubic  forms  ;  aud 
while  they  afford  material  assistance  to  our  ideas 
on  the  subject,  they  show  that  figures  of  this  kind. 
as  sacred  symbols,  were  not  peculiar  to  the  He- 
brews, and  that  their  presence  in  the  sanctuary 
was  not  calculated  to  excite  any  surprise  among 
the  neighbouring  nations,  or  to  lead  to  the  notion 
that  the  Jews  also  were  worshippers  of  idols,  for 
even  in  the  pagan  monument  they  never  appear 
as  idols,  but  as  symbols  ;  aud  it  was  very  possibly 
this  fact — that  the  cheiubic  figures  were  not  liahle 
to  be  misunderstood — which  induced  the  Divine 
wisdom  to  peimit  their  introduction  into  the  most 
holy  place.  Of  all  these,  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  figure  sculptured  in  bas-relief.  The  first 
group  (No.  2/2(>)  is  from  Egypt.  The  figures  are 
the  more  remarkable  from  being  such  as  appear 
upon  the  sacred  arks  of  that  country,  and  the  dis- 
position of  their  wings  agrees  much  with  one  or 
another  of  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  cherubim  of  the  Ark  [Ark].  '  As 
such  figures  certainly  existed  in  Egypt  before  the 
time  of  Moses,  this  may  suggest  another  reason  in 
addition  to  that  already  given,  why  a  particular  de» 
scription  of  the  cherubim  was  not  judged  uecessary. 
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The  next  group  of  figures  (No.  227)  if  aiw 
Egyptian,  and  -hows  the  diversity  of  the  winged 
symbols  which  BO. often  appear  on  the  monuments 
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F*g*.  1  and  8  are  such  hovering  winged  figures  as 
iMua.lv  surmount  the  whole  of  a  sacred  tablet  or 
ihiino :  and   to  such  hovering  wings  there  seem 


227. 


lome  symbolical  allusions  in  Scripture  even  when 
the  cherubim  are  not  mentioned.  Fgure  4,  that 
of  a  hawk  with  the  face  and  symbols  of  lsis,  and 
the  crowned  and  winged  serpents  (figs.  6,  7),  are 


the  only  compound  images,  anil  as  such  deserve 
[articular  attention. 

If  wc  proceed  to  Babylon,  similar  winged  sym- 


bols are  discovered.  The  cut  (No.  22S)  is  from 
an  antique  gem  found  at  Babylon.  It  combines 
the  human  and  quadrupedal  tonus  with  the  wings 
of  a  bird,  anil  is  not  unlike  the  Egyptian  sphinx, 
excepting  that  the  head  is  that  of  a  mail,  not  of  a 
woman.  The  next  (No.  229)  is  from  a  Baby- 
lonian cylinder,  and  is  remarkable  as  giving  not 
only  the  wings  but  the  head  of  a  bird  to  the  human 
form. 

In  proceeding  to  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Persia,  the  winged  symbols  become  still  more 
striking.  The  very  remarkable  example  in  the 
annexed  engraving  is  from  a  has  relief  at  Mourg 
Aid)  (No.  2o0),  representing  a  man  arrayed  in  a 
richly  embroidered  robe,  with  such  quadruple 
wings  as  the  vision  of  Ezekie  ascribes  to  the  che- 
rubim, with  the  addition  of  ample  horns  (th# 
well-known  symbols  of  regal  power)  issuing  from 
the  head,  and  upbearing  a  symbolical  crown  or 
mitre,  such  as  is  often  seen  on  the  heads  of  the 
Egyptian  gods  and  their  ministering  Trieste 


230. 
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The  next  roup  of  BfntM  (No.  131)  i*  col 
beted  from  liiilrrent  .unniit  Persian  sculptures 
and  gem*,     1        I    io  hovering  winged  •symbol, 
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which  occurs  as  frequently  in  the  Persian  monu- 
ments as  thf  similar  figures  do  in  those  of  Egypt. 
I  and  4  are  remarkable  as  offering1  a  near  ap- 
proach to  the  traditional  figure  which  has  been 
assigned  to  angels  ;  and  3  affords  a  very  curious 
example  of  quadruple  wings,  resembling  those  i:i 
No.  230,  but  being  much  shorter. 


232. 

The  1th  figure  in  the  above  cut  (232}  affords 
n  rare  example  of  the  combination  of  the  beast, 
bird,  and  man,  and  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Babylonian  sphinx  in  a  different  position.  The 
oilier  figures  in  the  same  cut  are  frequently  re- 
peated in  the  Persian  sculptures-  They  are 
acknowledged  Mithric  symbols;  and,  as  such, 
they  go  far  to  evince  >he  purely  symbolical 
character  of  the  cherubic  figures.  In  all  ol 
these,  except  the  last,  a  warrior  is  represented 
grasping  these  winged  symbols  by  the  single 
horn,  with  which  all  of  them  are  furnished, 
with  one  hand,  while  he  thrusts  his  second 
Into  them  with  the  othei  It.  is  observable  that, 
these  figures,  taken    together,    include    all    those 


which  Ezekiel's  vision  assigns  to  the  Cheruoun— 
the  head  of  a  man,  an  eagle,  a  lion,  and  an  ox 
(fig.  5)  :  but  we  do  not  any  where  find  all  thess 
combined  in  a  single  figure,  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  visionary  cherubim. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  remark,  that  th« 
winged  symbolical  figures  of  this  description  ar« 
far  more  rare  in  the  remoter  East — in  india — 
China,  than  in  Western  Asia.] 

The  opinions  concerning  the  design  of  (he  che- 
rubim are  as  diversified  as  those  relative  to  their 
form.  All  are  agreed  that  they  had  a  symbolical 
meaning,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  it. 
The  ancients,  as  well  as  the  fathers,  considered 
that  they  had  both  a  physical  and  a  metaphysical 
object:  thus,  for  instance,  Philo  regarded  them  as 
signifying  the  two  hemispheres;  and  the  darning 
sword,  the  motion  of  the  planeFs  ;  in  which  opi- 
nion he  is  joined  by  some  moderns,  who  consider 
them  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  astronomical 
emblems — the  Lion  and  the  Man  being  equivalent 
to  Leo  and  Aquarius — the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
(Landseer,  Sab.  Resear.  p.  315).  Irenaeus  views 
them  as  emblematic  of  several  things,  such  as  the  four 
elements,  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  four 
gospels,  the  four  universal  covenants  (Adv.  Hetres. 
iii.  11).  Tertullian  supposed  that  the  cherubic 
figures,  particularly  the  flaming  sword,  denoted 
the  torrid  zone  (Apol.  cap.  47).  Justin  Martyr 
imagined  that  the  living  creatures  of  Ezekiel 
weie  symbolical  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Assyrian 
monarch,  in  his  distress;  when  he  ate  grass  like 
an  ox,  his  hair  was  like  a  lion's,  and  his  nails  like  a 
bird's  claws  (Qnccst.  xliv.).  And  Athanasius  sup- 
posed that  they  were  significant  of  the  visible 
heavens  (Qiicest.  ad  Antiocl.  exxxv.).  The  opi- 
nions of  the  moderns  may  be  reduced  to  three 
systems.  Hutchinson  and  his  followers  consider 
the  cherubim  as  emblems  of  the  Trinity,  with  man 
incorporated  into  the  divine  essence  :  in  proof  of 

which  they  remark  that  LD*"priK  Dim  signify 
either  a  flaming  fiery  sword,  as  the  words  are 
rendered  by  the  Septuagint,  or  rather,  a  flame  of 
fire  and  a  sword  or  knife;  so  that,  in  this  figure, 
there  was  exhibited  in  visible  form,  to  the  minds 
of  our  first  parents,  fire — the  emblem  of  divine 
wrath,  as  well  as  an  instrument  for  sacrifice — 
which,   as    it   enfolded    or  revolved  round  itself 

(nDDinDI  or  as  Ezekiel  writes  nnpPP.D),  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  a  picture  of  the  satisfaction 
to  be  made  by  deityitself.  But  the  grand  objection 
to  this  theory,  where  it  is  at  all  intelligible,  is,  that 
not  only  are  the  cherubim,  in  all  the  places  of  Scrip- 
ture where  they  are  introduced,  described  as  distinct 
from  God,  and  no  more  than  his  attendants,  but  that 
it  represents  the  divine  Being,  who  is  a  pure  spirit, 
without  parts,  passions,  or  anything  material,  mak- 
ing a  visible  picture  of  himself,  when  in  all  ages, 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  be  has  expressly  pro- 
hibited k  the  likeness  of  anything  in  heaven  above' 
(see  Parkhurst,  llch.  Lexicon,  sub  voce).  Another 
Bystem  regards  the  cherubim  as  symbolical  of  I  Ik 
chief  ruling  powers  by  which  God  carries  on  the 
operations  oi'  nature.  As  the  heaven  of  heavens 
was  typified  by  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  Leviticai 
tabernacle  (Heb.  ix.  3-12,  24-28),  this  system 
considers  that  the  visible  heavens  may  be  typified 
by  the  holy  place  or  the  outer  sanctuary,  and  ac- 
cordingly finding,  as  its  supporters  imagine  they 
do,  the  cherubim  identified  with  the  aerial  firrmv 
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tnent  ai.d  its  elements  in  such  passages  as  the  fol- 
lowing .  ;  He  rode  upon  a..chentb,  and  did  fly,  yea, 
he  did  H\  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,'  where  the 
last  hemistich  is  exegetical  of  the  former  (Ps. 
xviii.  10)  ;  '  Who  rideth  upon  the  heavens  in  thy 
help,  and  in  his  excellency  upon  the  sky'  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  26  ;  Ps.  lxviii.  4)  ;  '  Hemaketh  the  clouds 
his  chariot  :"  he  is  said  to  descend  in  Hie  (Exod. 
xix.  18),  and  hetvveen  which  he  dwelt  in  light 
(i  Tim.  vi.  16);  and  it  was  in  this  very  man- 
ner he  manifested  his  divine  glory  in  the  tahemacle 
and  temple — they  interpret  the  cherubim,  on  which 
the  Lord  is  described  as  riding,  to  be  symbolical 
of  the  wind,  the  clouds,  the  fire,  the  light-,  in 
short,  the  heavens,  the  atmosphere,  the  great 
physical  powers  by  which  the  Creator  and  pre- 
server of  the  universe  carries  on  the  operations  of 
nature.  • 

A  third  system  considers  the  cherubim,  from 
their  being  instituted  immediately  after  the  Fall, 
as  having  particular  reference  to  the  redemption 
of  man,  and  as  symbolical  of  the  great  and  active 
ruh  rs  or  ministers  of  the  church.  Those  who 
adopt  this  theory  as  the  true  explanation  of  their 
emblematical  meaning,  are  accustomed  to  refer 
to  the  living  creatures,  or  cherubim,  mentioned  in 
the  Apocalyptic  vision  (Rev.  iv.  6),  improperly 
rendered  in  our  English  translation  '  beasts'  (faa), 
Hid  which,  it  is  clear,  were  not  angels, but  redeemed 
men  connected  with  the  church,  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  blessings  and  glory  procured  by  the 
Lamb.  The  same  character  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  living  creatures  in  EzekieVs  visions,  and  to 
the  cherubim,  which  stood  over  and  looked  inm 
I  lie  mercy-seat,  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the 
atonement,  and  on  the  Shechinah,  or  divine  glory 
arising  from  it,  as  well  as  the  cherubic  figures  which 
were  placed  on  the  edge  of  Eden  ;  and  thus  the  che- 
rubim, which  are  prominently  introduced  in  all 
the  three  successive  dispensations  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  appear  to  be  symbols  of  those  who,  in  every 
age,  should  officially  study  and  proclaim  the 
glory  and  manifold  wisdom  of  God  (Sep  on 
this  <hi  ants  subject  Monooau,  Aaron  l'urgatiis  ; 
Sli.iw,  On  the  Cherubim ;  Spencer,  De  Legib. 
Hebrmor.  ;  Grotius,  Notes  on  the  Old  Test.;  Bo- 
liait,  De  Animal.;  Bryants  Mythol. ;  Kirby's 
LutnitVnct.  to  Bridtfewater  Treatise.} — R.  J 
OH  EST N  UT-T RE E.  [A u  mon.] 
CHILDREN.  The  word  'children  '  is  some- 
limes  used  in  the  plural  number,  when  meant  to 
designate  only  one  male  issue  (romp.  I  Chron  ii. 
•'51  ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  25  :  xxxiii.  6).  In  such  places 
the  term-.  D*33,  literally  •  sons,'  is  equivalent  to 
offspring,  all  of  whom  had  probably  died  except 
the  last-mentioned  in  the  text.  The  more  children 
— especially  of  male  children — a  person  had 
among  the  Hebrews,  the  more  was  he  honouied, 
it  being  considered  as  a  mark  of  divine  favour, 
while  sterile  people  were,  on  the  contrary,  held  in 
contempt  (comp.  Gen  xi.  .'50  ;  xxx.  1 ;  1  Sam.  ii. 

.")  ;  2  Sam.  VI.  23;  Ps.  <x\\  ii.  3.  sr/.  ;  exxviii.  3  ; 
L'lke  i.  7;  ii.  .">  >.  That  children  were  often 
taken  as  hondsni'-n  by  a  creditor  for  debts  con- 
uacted  I,  s  the  fatner,  is  evident  from  2  Kings  iv. 
1;  Is.  1  1;  Nch.  v.  .">.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
a  father  had  almost  unlimited  power  over  his 
children,  nor  do  v.c  lind  any  law  in  the  Penta- 
teuch restricting  that  power  to  a  certain 
it  was  indeed  the  parents  who  even  selected  wives 
for   their   son*   ((ien.  xxi.  21  ;   Kxod.   xxi.  9,  10, 


11  ;  Judg.  xiv.  2,  5).  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  a  father's  »>wer  over  his  daughters  was" 
still  greater  than  lhat  over  his  sons,  since  lie  might 
even  annul  a  sacred  vow  made  by  a  daughter*, 
but  not  one  made  by  a  son  (Num.  xxx.  4.  16). 
Children  cursing  or  assaulting  their  parents 
were  punished  by  the  Mosaical  Law  with  death 
(Exod.  xxi.  15,  17;  Lev.  xx.  9);  a  remarkable 
instance  of  which  is  quoted  by  Christ  (Matt.  xv. 
4,  6;  Mark  vii.  9,  13).  Before  the  time  of 
Moses  a  father  had  the  right  to  choose  among  his 
male  children,  and  declare  one  of  them  (usually 
the  child  of  his  favourite  wife)  as  his  first-born 
(T133),  though  he  was  perhaps  only  the  youngest. 
Properly  speaking,  the  'first-born*  was  he  who 
was  first  begotten  by  the  father,  since  polygamy' 
excluded  all  regard  in  that  respect  to  the  mo- 
ther. Thus  Jacob  had  sons  by  all  his  four  wives, 
while  only  one  of  them  was  called  the  first-born 
(Gen.  xlix.  3  ;  we  find,  however,  instances, 
where  that  name  is  applied  also  to  the  first-born 
on  the  mother's  side  (1  Chron.  ii.  50;  comp.  v. 
42;  Gen.  xxii.  21).  The 'privileges  of  the  first- 
born were  considerable,  as  shown  in  Birth- 
right. 

The  first-born  son,  if  not  expressly  deprived  by 
the  father  of  his  peculiar  rights,  as  was  the  case 
with  Reuben  (Gen.  xlix.),  was  at  liberty  to  sell 
them  to  a  younger  brother,  as  happened  in  the 
case  of  Esau  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xxv.  31,  sg.). 
Considering  the  many  privileges  attached  to 
first-birth,  we  do  hot  wonder  that  the  Apostle 
called  Esau  a  thoughtless  person  (Heb.  xii.  16). 
There  are  some  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the 
modes  in  which  children  were  carried.  These 
appear  to  be  adequately  represented  by  the  ex- 
ist.ng  usages,  as  represented  in  the  following  cut 
(No.  233),  in  which  fig.  1  represents  a  Nestorian 
woman  bearing  her  child  bundled  at  her  back, 
and  tig.  2,  an  Egyptian  female  bearing  her  cniid 
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-"  her  shoulder.  The  former  mode  appears  to 
be  alluded  to  in  several  places,  and  the  latter  in 
La  xlix.  22.  For  other  matters  regarding  chil- 
dren, see  Adoption,  Biutii,  RlHTH  RIGHT,  Edu- 
cation.—E.  M. 
CHINNERETH.     (Cinnkk-vih.] 

CHIOS  Xios  ,  one  of  tie  principal  islands  of 
the  Ionian  Ai  chipelagt  .  mentioned  in  Acts  xx. 
1-V  It  belonged  to  b.i  i,i,  and  'ay  between  the 
islands    I.  Hid    Barnes,  and   distant   eight 

miles  •from    the   nearest    promontory    (Arennura 

Pr. )  of  Asifl  Minor.    It    is    thirty  miles  long  Irotfl 

N.  to  S..  and  its  greatest  breadth  ten  miles. 
It  is  Very  feitde  in  eetton,  silk,  and  fruit,  ami 
u.i>    anciently    celebrated    for    its    wine.       lie 

principal    timn    WSJ    also   called    ChfOS,   and      a  I 

the  advantage  of  a  good  harhoui  Strabo  \iv. 
p.  tilf);.    Tbfl  island  is  now  c  died  by  thr  Gitrk* 
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Khio,  and  by  the  Italians  Scio.  Tlie  wholesale 
massacre  and  enslavement  of,the  inhabitants  by 
the  Turks  in  1S22  forms  one  of  the  most  shocking 
incidents  of  the  Greek  "ar. 

CHISLEV  (l!?92)  ;  1  Mace.  i.  54,  Xa*e\ed) 
is  the  name  of  that  month  which  is  the  third  of 
the  civil,  and  the  ninth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year 
of  the  Jews,  and  which  commences  with  the  new 
moon  of  our  December.  It  corresponds,  in  Jo 
gephus,  to  the  Macedonian  month  5A7reAAcuo5. 
As  it  is  now  admitted  that  Chislev  is  one  of  those 
Persian  names  of  months  which  the  Jews  adopted 
after  the  captivity,  it  is  fruitless  to  search  for  a 
Syro- Arabian  etymology  of  the  word.  Ben  fey 
•has    shown   that    vDD    is  a    mutilated  form   of 

?vD2  ;  and,  by  an  ingenious,  although  adven- 
turous, mode  of  derivation,  deduces  that  word 
from  the  Zend  Khsathra vairya,  through  a  series 
of  commutations  incident  to  its  transit  through 
the  different  dialects  (Manatsnamen  einiger  alter 
Vblker,  p.  121). 

The  memorable  days  which  were  observed  in 
this  mouth  were  : — The  feast  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple,  in  commemoration  of  its  being  puri- 
fied from  the  heathen  abominations  of  the  Syrians, 
winch  was  celebrated  by  illuminations  and  great 
demonstrations  of  joy  for  eight  days,  beginning 
from  the  25th  of  this  month  (I  Mac.  iy.  59)  :  and 
a  fast  on  account  of  Jehoiakim  having,  in  this 
month,  burnt  the  roll  containing  Jeremiah's  pro 
phecy  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22,  23).  There  is  some  dis- 
pute whether  this  fast  was  observed  on  the  6th  or 
qn  the  28th  of  the  month.  It  is  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  earlier  day  that  the  other  would  fall 
in  the  middle  of  the  eight  days'  festival  of  the 
dedication. — J.  N. 

CHITTAH.     [Wheat.] 

CHITTIM,  or  Kittim  (tTri3,  D^FD),  a 
branch  of  the  descendants  of  Javan,  the  son  of 
Japheth  (Gen.  x.  4).  The  plural  termination  of 
Chittim,  and  other  names  in  this  ethnographical 
survey  (ver.  13,  14),  renders  it  probable  that  the 
term  son  must  be  understood  (like  its  correlate, 
father  ;  v.  Ae)  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  re- 
lation. On  the  authority  of  Josephus,  who  is 
followed  by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  it  has  been 
generally,  admitted  that  the  Chittim  migrated 
from  Phoenicia  to  Cyprus,  and  founded  there  the 
town  of  Citium,  the  modern  Chitti.  '  Chethimus 
possessed  the  island  of  Chethima,  which  is  now 
called  Cyprus,  and  from  this,  all  islands  and 
maritime  places  are  called  Chethim  by  the  He- 
brews' (Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  6,  §  1).  Cicero,  it  may 
be  remarked,  speaka  of  the  Citians  as  a  Phoeni- 
cian colony  (De  Finibus,  iv.  20),  '  scis  enim  Ci- 
tia>os  clientes  tuos  a  Phoenicia  profectos.'  Dr. 
Pococke  copied  at  Citium  thirty-three  inscrip- 
tions in  Phanician  characters,  of  which  an  en- 
graving is  given  in  his  Description  of  the  East, 
!\ol.  ii.  p.  2131  and  which  have  recently  been 
explained  by  Gesenius  in  his  Monum.  J'/uenic. 
('p.  124-133).  Some  passages  in  the  praphets 
(E/.ek.  xxvii.  6  ;  I>a.  xxiii.  1,  12)  imply  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  Chittim  and  Tyre,  At 
a  later  period  the  name  was  applied  to  the  Mace- 
donians (1  Mace.  i.  1,  XeTTeiei'iU ;  and  viii.  1, 
KmeW).  llengslenberg  iias  lately  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  in  every  passage  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment where  the  word  occurs,  it  means  Cyprus,  or 


the  Cyprians.  On  Ntunbers  x\iv.  21.  tie  remark* 
that  the  invaders  of  A?  ur  and  Kb"  are  said  tc 
come  not  from  Chittim.  btr>  D\"12  T*\  from  the 
coast  of  Chittim,  that  being  the  track  of  vessel* 
coming  bom  the  west  of  Palestine!  In  Dan.  xi. 
30,  lie  contends  that  the  use  of  the  absolute 
form,  D"¥.  instead  of  the  construct,  denotes  H 
less  intimate  connection  with  the  following 
word,  and  that  the  phrase  means,  like  that  in 
Balaam's  prophecy  (to  which  he  supposes  the 
prophet,  alludes),  ships  sailing  along  the  coast  of 
Chittim.  The  Vulgate  translates  Chittim,  m  this 
passage,  Romanos,  an  .  interpretation  adopted  by 
several  of  the  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  writers, 
Bochart  attempts  to  support  it  on  etymological 
grounds,  of  which  Michaelis  presumes  to  say, 
'etymologica  autem  quae  de  Latio  Bochart  ns 
habet,  facile  ipsi  relinquo,  quatstiones  geogra- 
phicas  his  crepundus  catere  cupien-." 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  works  <,,' 
which  the  titles  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  aiticle, 
the  writer  is  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible, 
'  Chittim  seems  to  be  a  name  of  large  signification 
(such  as  our  Levant),  applied  to  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  loose  sense, 
without  fixing  the  particular  part,  though  particu- 
lar and  different  parts  of  the  whole  are  probably 
in  most  cases  to  be  understood'  (v.  notes  on  Ezek. 
xxvii.  6;  Michaelis,  Spieileg  urn  Geographies 
Hebrceorum  Exterce  post  Bovhartum,  pars  i.  pp. 
1-7,  103-114;  Michaelis,  Supplementa ad Lexica 
Hebraica,  pp.  1138,  1377-1380;  Bocharti  Geogr. 
Sacr.  c.  157-161;  Gesenii  Thesaurus,  p.  726; 
Pococke's  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  p. 
213;  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies, 
v.;  Hengstenberg,  Die  Geschichte  Bileams  und 
seine  Weissayungen,  Berlin,  1842,  pp.  200-202). 

I      p     D 

CHIUN.     [Remphan.] 

CHLOE  (Xk6-q),  a  Christian  woman  at  Co- 
rinth, some  members  of  whose  family  afforded 
Paul  intelligence  concerning  the  divisions  which 
reigned  in  the  church  at  that  place  (1  Cor.  i.  11). 

CHOACH.     [Thorns.] 

CHORAZIN  (Xopa£lv  ,  a  town  mentioned  in 
Matt.  xi.  21 ;  Luke  x.  13.  in  connection  with 
Bethsaida  and  Capernaum,  not  far  from  which, 
in  Galilee,  it  appears  to  have  been  situated. 
Jerome  makes  it  a  village  of  Galilee,  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  Tiberias,  two  miles  from  Capernaum 
(  Onomast..  art.  k  Chorozain  ').  Light  foot  and  other 
Talmud ical  scholars  have  endeavoured  to  identify 
it  with  certain  places  named  in  the  Mishnah; 
and  travellers  have  hazarded  various  conjectures 
as  to  its  site.  But  no  place  of  the  name  has 
been  historically  noticed  since  the  days  of  Jerome  j 
and  not  only  the  town,  but  its  very  name  aj>- 
pears  to  have  long  since  perished.  [Bethksda  , 
Capernaum.] 

CHRIST.     [Jksus.] 

CHRONICLES.  Name. — This  name  seems 
to  have  been  first  given  to  two  historical  Wooks  oi 
the  Old  Testament  by  Jerome  (Prolog.  Gal  eat.). 
The  Hebrews  call  them  CD^H  *"0*1,  i.  e.  words 
of  days,  diaries,  or  journals,  and  reckon  them 
but  one  book.  The  Alexandrian  translators,  who 
regarded  them  as  two  books,  used  the  appellation 
UapaXenro/jLfi/a,  things  omitted,  as  i  '  they  wer« 
supjilenicntnrg  to  the  other  historical  lecords  b»« 
lunging  to  the  Old  Testament  ctnon. 
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Contents. — In  1  Chron.  i-ix.  is  given  a  series 
•t  genealogical  tables  interspersed  with  historical 
notices.     These  genealogies  are  not  complete. 

1  Chron.  x-xxix.  contains  the  history  of  David, 
partly  agreeing  with  the  account  given  of  him  in 
the  hooks  of  Samuel,  though  with  several  impor- 
tant a  Iditions  relating  to  the  Levites. 

2  Chron.  i-ix.  contains  the  history  of  Solomon. 
2  Chron.  x-xxviii.  famishes  a  succinct  account 

of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  while  Israel  still  re- 
mained, but  separate  from  the  history  of  the  latter. 

2  Chron.  xxix-xxxvi.  describes  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  after  the  downfall  of  Israel,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  worship  of  God. 

From  this  analysis  it  appears  that  the  Chro- 
nicles contain  an  epitome  of  sacred  history,  par- 
ticularly from  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation  to 
(he  end  of  the  Hist  captivity. 

Diction. — The  diction  is  such  as  suits  the  time 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  captivity.  It  is 
substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  Esther,  which  were  all  written  shortly 
after  the  Babylonish  exile.  It  is  mixed  with 
A  fa meeisms,  maiking  at  once  the  decline  of  the 
Jews  in  power,  and  the  corruption  of  their  native 
tongue:.  Ttie  pure  Hebrew  had  been  then  laid 
aside.  It  was  lost  during  their  sojourn  in  Babylon. 
The  orthography  is  characterized  by  an  adoption 
of  the  matres  lectionis,  particularly  in  the  word 
111,  which  is  written   TH.     In  one  passage  (2 

Chron.  xxv.  1)  tAtfOfi  occurs  for'n^T.  In 
proper  names  Aleph  is  frequently  interchanged 
with  he  quiescent  at  the  end,  as  NTJJ  for  Hiy  (1 
Chron.  xiii.  7).  A  contrary  interchange  of  the 
tame  letters  is  found  at  the  commencement  of  a 
word,  as  "pH  for  "pN  (1  Chron.  xiii.  12).  Aleph 
prosthetic  occurs  in  ^EJ^X  for  ^*  (1  Chron.  ii. 
13).  We  meet  also  with  such  peculiarities  of 
diction  as  )i:iK  for  jCCPX  (2  Chron.  ii.  6);  pn, 
a  Persian  word  (2  Chron.  ii.  13);  ilTD,  which 
appears  also  fo  be  of  Persian  origin  (1  Chron. 
xxix.  1);  "JT33  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  11);  BTPnn 
(I  Chron.  v.  17);  UhlD  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  27; 
xiii.  22)  ;    pj  (1  Chron.  xxi.  7;  ;  fl*  (2  Chron 

ii.  15);  blp  (2  Chron.  xxix.  16);  TO^Ji  (1 
Chron.  xxv.  8).  (See  Gesenius's  Geschichte  der 
Hcb.  Sprache  und  Schrift ;  Gramberg's  Die 
Citron ik  uach  ihrem  Geschichtl.  Charakter,  &c; 
De  Writes  Einleitung,  4th  e<l.  §  189.) 

Age  and  Author — Internal  evidence  suf- 
ficiently demonstrates  that  the  Chronicles  were 
written  alter  the  captivity.  Thus  the  history 
is  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  exile,  and 
mention  is  made  of  the  restoration  by  Cyrus 
(2  Chron  xxxvi.  21,  22).  It  is  certain  that 
they  were  compiled  after  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
{'X  Chron.  xxxv.  2")),  who  lived  to  see  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldaeans.  The  genea- 
of  Zerubbabel  is  even  continued  to  the  time 
of  Alexander  (1  Chron.  hi.  10-21).  The  same 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  character  of  the  or- 
thography and  the  nature  of  the  language  em- 
ployed, as  we  have  already  seen,  both  which  are 
Ararmcan  in  complexion,  and  liarmonize  with  the 
book>  confessedly  written  after  the  exile.  The 
lews  generally  ascribe  the  Chronicle!  to  Ezra 
.  liabu  Ratlira,  f.  xv.  c.  1  Such  is  their  most 
Ancient  tradition,  however  false  it  may  be    in    the 

opinion  of  Ewald.     With   th«vti  agree  Carpaov, 

Kichhoi  ii.  K   i!,  and  II  i\  ernick  :  but  Calmet,  Jahn, 


De  Wette,  Bertholdt,  Gramberg,  and  M  vers  at- 
tribute them  to  some  unknown  author.  The  fol- 
lowing arguments  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  current  Jewish  opinion  :  — 

1st.  The  language  of -Ezra,  who  is  generally 
thought  to  have  written  the  book  that  bears  his 
name,  remarkably  coincides  with  that  of  the 
Chronicles.  Accordingly,  Movers  fully  concedes 
that  Chronicles  and  Ezra  formed  originally  one 
book  and  proceeded  from  one  author,  although  he 
argues  that  only  a  part  of  the  book  of  Ezra  was 
written  by  himself,  while  the  other  part  and  tlie 
books  of  Chronicles  were  compiled  by  some  priest 
or  Levite.  But  if  Ezra  wiote  a  portion  of  that 
book  whbh  is  now  called  by  his  name,  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  supposing  that  he  did  not  com- 
pose the  whole  ;  and  if  he  compiled  the  whole, 
then  we  argue  that  the  fragmentary  character  and 
the  entire  style  present  a  remarkable  similarity  to 
the  books  of  the  Chronicles.  They  obviously 
point  to  the  same  writer  (See  KeiTs  Apologetischer 
Versuch  iibtr  die  Chro?<ik,  Berlin,  1833,  8vo.). 

2ndly.  Another  argument  in  support  of  the 
same  view  is,  that  the  book  of  Ezra  begins  with 
the  same  words  with  which  the  Chronicles  termi- 
nate. The  same  person  repeats  his  own  words  in 
order  to  connect  his  history. 

This  repetition,  however,  has  been  accounted 
for  in  other  ways.  Thus  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  last  two  verses  were  added  by  some 
transcriber,  who,  having  finished  the  book  of  Chro- 
nicles at  verse  21,  proceeded,  without  leaving  the 
usual  distance  between  different  books,  to  write 
the  book  of  Ezra  ;  but,  soon  finding  his  mistake, 
broke  off  abruptly  and  began  Ezra  at  the  usual 
distance,  without  erasing  the  lines  which  he  had 
carelessly  appended  to  Chronicles.  This  supposes 
that  Ezra  once  followed  Chronicles.  Others  ac- 
count for  the  repetition  by  referring  to  a  practice 
among  the  Jews,  who,  '  in  the  public  reading  of 
their  Scriptures,  to  avoid  ending  with  the  recital 
of  any  calamity  producing  dejection,  add  the 
commencement  of  the  next  paragraph,  or  repeat  a 
portion  of  that  which  precedes,  in  order  to  finish 
with  something  consolatory."  Gramberg  thinks 
that  such  repetition  proves  the  writer  of  Chronicles 
to  have  had  the  book  of  Ezra  before  him;  but 
this  is  purely  conjectural,  and  contrary  to  otltsr 
evidence.  Besides,  why  may  it  not  as  well  es- 
tablish the  reverse?  The  wish  of  this  Rationalist 
writer  to  Inng  down  these  books  to  a  very  late 
period  prompted  him  to  advance  an  argument  so 
utterly  ba^ele<s. 

To  the  first  mode,  which  attributes  this  remark- 
able recapitulation  to  a  transcriber,  we  do  not 
attach  much  probability.  It  may  be  objected  tlmt 
there  are  at  least  two  verbal  differences  between 
the  woids  as  they  appear  in  Chronicle!  and  in 
Ezra,  so  that  the  careless  transcriber  must  he  snp- 
posed  not  only  to  hare  written  so  far  without  p*-r- 
Ceiving  his  mistake,  but  also  to  have  copied  inac- 
curately. Besides,  it  i>  not  c  ntttstent  with  the 
habitual  accuracy  of  the  Jewish  sciihes  to 
committed  so  palpable  an  error:  or,  after  having 
fallen  intc  it,  not  to  rectify  it.  Tne  tin 
of  its  existent  e  also  mil itati  iiypoflie* 

Another  copyist  must  s(><in  have  detected  the 
mistake,  unless  he  had   chosen  to  shut   h^  < 
All  copies  contain  the  passage  in  both  places;  and 
it  is  found  in  the  9*pfuagint  translation  bo'Ji   J 
Chronicle^  and  Em, 
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The  second  mode  of  accounting  for  the  fact 
is  equally  improbable.  The  practice  to  which 
appeal  is  made  lelates  to  the  public  recital  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  rather  than  to  their  written 
ttate.  Besides,  the  mnemonic  term  ppJV  in- 
cludes a  definite  number  of  books,  viz.  Isaiah, 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  Lamentations,  and 
Eccl?siastes,  in  reading  which  the  Jews  were  ac- 
customed to  repeat  the  portion  that  precedes  the 
termination.  That  they  added  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  paragraph  subsequent  to  the  sad  por- 
tion, or  that  such  a  practice  was  extended  to  Ezra, 
or  indeed  to  any  oilier  of  the  sacred  books  except 
those  specified,  can  never  be  proved.  It  is  a 
gratuitous  supposition  destitute  of  all  foundation. 

In  shout,  no  method  of  accounting  for  the 
repetition  i?  so  probable  as  that  which  makes 
Ezra  eontini  2  his  own  history  nearly  in  his  own 
words. 

3rdly.  Th-»  portions  peculiar  to  the  Chronicles 
are  just  sucu  as  we  might  expect  from  Ezra. 
They  correspond  to  his  character  as  a  zealous 
refoimer  and  priest. 

In  opposition  to  these  arguments  it  has  been 
asserted — 

1st.  That  the  genealogy  of  Zerubbabel  is 
brought  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  was 
later  than  Ezra.  Hence  some  have  even  placed 
the  writer  in  the  time  of  Alexander  ihe  Great. 
So  l)e  Wette,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament.  Eichbom,  Jahn,  and 
Dahler  assume,  that  1  Chron.  iii.  19-24  was  ap- 
pended by  a  modem  hand.  This  conjecture  may 
be  true,  though  it  does  not  commend  itself  to  our 
approbation,  becau-e  there  is  strong  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  canon  was  com- 

tjleted  by  Ezra  and  the  learned  men  with  whom 
ie  was  associated  (see  H<i\  ernick's  Einleitung  i?i 
das  Alte  Testamenty\>.  49).  Was  it  not  possible, 
however,  for  Ezra  to  write  the  portion  in  question? 
If  he  was  inspired,  as  we  believe,  is  there  aught 
to  forbid  the  supposition  that  such  knowledge  was 
directly  communicated  to  him  ?  The  fact  of  his 
inspiration  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  his 
recording  the  genealogy  of  Zerubbabel. 

2ndly  The  difference  of  the  genealogies  in 
1  Chron.  vi.  3,  etc.,  and  Ezra  vii.  1,  etc.,  proves 
that  Ezra  was  not  the  writer  of  both.  So  I)e 
Wette.  T'ds  argument  is  weak.  Ezra's  design 
in  writing  the  book  that  bears  his  name  must  have 
been  different  from  his  object  in  compiling  the 
Chronicles.  Most  properly,  therefore,  does  he 
vary  in  his  accounts.  Sometimes  he  relates  more 
briefly  what  he  had  already  narrated  in  detail, 
and  vice  versa. 

3rd!y.  If  is  improbable  that  the  histories  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles 
should  be  written  by  the  >ame  person,  since  they 
contain  numerous  discrepancies  and  contradic- 
tious. This  objection  is  valid  only  against  those 
who  believe  that  ihe  books  of  Kings  were  written 
by  Ezra.  So  far  from  supposing,  with  Dr.  Allix 
and  others,  that  Ezra  wrote  the  Chronicles  about 
20  years  after  the  Kings,  we  believe,  ujmju  the 
ground  of  strong  internal  evidence,  that  there  was 
almost  an  interval  of  a  century  between  the  com- 
position of  the  two  works. 

ithly.  Such  passages  as  2  Chron.  v.  9  and  viii. 
8,  the  former  oi  which  speaks  of  the  ark  being  in 
ihe  holy  place  '  unto  this  il.iy."  and  the  tatter,  of 
tribute  being  paid  •  until  1    is  day,'  seem  to  imply 


that  the  Chronicles  were  written  while  the  teropU 
was  standing,  before  the  decline  of  Jndah. 

Were  it  supposed  that  Ezra  was  the  origvna\ 
writer  of  these  passages,  they  would  prove  fatal  to 
the  idea  of  his  ha\  ing  composed  these  historical' 
books.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  tran- 
scribed from  records  existing  before  the  tempi* 
was  demolished,  and  inserted  verbatim  as  Ezra 
found  them.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  he 
not  accommodate  them  to  his  own  time?  Did  he 
quote  indiscriminately,  as  has  been  said,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  reconcile  inconsistencies  % 
Ear  be  it  from  us  to  adopt  or  sanction  such  un- 
guarded language  as  virtually  sets  aside  the  in- 
spiration of  the  writer. 

The  Chronicles  were  intended  as  a  supplement 
to  other  historical  books,  especially  Samuel  and 
Kings.  Accordingly,  the  portions  repeated  from 
these  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  or  derived 
from  public  annals,  the  compiler  did  not  deerxr 
necessary  ov  desirable  to  adapt  in  every  in. 
stance  to  the  time  in  which  he  himself  lived. 
They  were  copied  with  the  subordinate  design  of 
connecting  such  portions  as  he  was  prompted  to 
write  for  the  first  time.  They  are  incidental,  not 
essential,  to  the  author's  purpose.  They  serve  as 
links  to  give  unity  and  compactness  to  such  para- 
graphs as  the  Holy  Spirit  thought  to  be  the  most 
important.  To  change  these  extracts  was  not, 
therefore,  regarded  necessary.  Minute  and  sys- 
tematic effort  for  attaining  accuracy  does  not 
characterize  the  sacred  authors.  With  an  ingenu- 
ous and  noble  negligence  they  di -dam  artificial 
trammels.  Expressions  like  these  show  the  scru- 
pulous fidelity  with  which  the  compiler  adhered 
to  the  ancient  records.  The  same  passages,  it  mav 
be  remarked,  also  occur  in  ihe  books  of  Kings 
(1  Kings  viii.  S;  I  Kings  ix.  21).  and  show,  from 
their  exact  similarity,  that  they  were  copied  from 
the  same  original. 

5thly.  The  difference  of  style  and  manner  ot 
narration  in  Ezra  and  Chronicles  shows  that  Ezra 
was  not  the  author.  So  Jahn.  This  assertion  is 
certainly  unfounded.  The  style,  language,  and 
idiom  are  remarkably  alike,  as  will  lie  manifest  1o 
ihe  attentive  reader  of  these  works.  The  manner 
of  narration  in  both  partakes  of  no  greater  dissi- 
milarity than  the  different  objects  with  which  they 
were  written  demand  and  justify.  Other  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  Ezra  may  be  seen  in  Keil's 
Apologetischer  Versuch  iiber  die  CJironik,  Berlin. 
1833,  8 vo. 

Scope. — The  principal  design  of  the  writer 
seems  to  have  been  to  maintain  the  nroper  distinc- 
tions between  the  tribes  and  families  of  the  re- 
turning Hebrews,  that  the  Messiahs  descent  out 
of  the  tribe  and  family  whence  be  was  to  spring 
according  to  prophecy,  might  be  made  manifest; 
Accordingly,  the  family  of  David  is  specially  no- 
ticed and  prominently  portrayed.  The  author  alw 
shows  how  the  lands  had  been  distributed  before 
the  captivity,  that  the  people  might  obtain  the 
ancient  inheritance  of  their  fathers.  In  doing  so 
he  goes  back  to  the  most  ancient  times,  and  pre- 
sents to  his  countrymen  their  earliest  history,  lest, 
during  their  exile,  they  might  have  forgotten  their 
original  and  lost  the  traces  of  their  real  ancestry. 
In  addition  to  this  object  it  was  also  intended  to 
show  how  the  worship  of  God  should  be  properly 
resumed  and  orderly  re-established.  In  accord, 
ance   with  such   a  purpose    he  gives  the  gene* 
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(ogyofthe  priests  and  Levites  more  fully  than 
*ny  other  writer,  records  their  functions  and  rank, 
ajid  enters  witn  particularity  into  the  arrange- 
ments established  among  them  by  David  and 
Solomon.  These  two  purposes,  which  are  closely 
allied,  will  serve  to  demonstiate  the  perfect  con- 
gmity  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  Chronicles. 
They  account  for  the  genealogical  tables,  the  tpe- 
cirications  of  tribes  and  families  with  their  situa- 
tion, as  also  fur  a  variety  of  references  to  the 
priests  and  Levites,  to  the  preparations  made  by 
David  for  building  the  temple,  the  reformations 
which  took  place  at  different  periods,  the  pros- 
perity of  such  kings  as  feared  Jehovah  and  walked 
in  his  ways,  to  the  marvellous  interpositions  of 
Heaven  on  behalf  of  those  who  trusted  in  Him 
alone,  to  the  idolatry  of  Israel  and  their  conse- 
quent misfortunes. 

The  books  of  Chronicles  as  compared  with  those 
of  Kings  are  more  didactic  than  historical.  The 
historical  tendency  is  subordinated  to  the  didactic. 
Indeed,  the  puiely  historic  form  appears  to  be 
preserved  only  in  so  far  as  it  presented  an  appro- 
priate medium  for  those  religious  and  moral  ob- 
servations which  the  author  was  directed  to  ad- 
duce. Samuel  and  Kings  are  more  occupied 
with  the  ) elation  of  political  occurrences;  while 
the  Chronicles  furnish  detailed  accounts  of  eccle- 
siastical institutions. 

Scarces. — A  thorough  examination  of  these 
books  as  compared  with  those  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  will  satisfy  the  inquirer  that  the  latter  were 
known  to  Ezra  and  extensively  used  by  him  in 
the  composition  of  Chronicles.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe,  with  Le  Clerc,  that  the  writer  of  the 
Chronicles  did  not  know  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings.  De  VVette  and  Movers  refer  to  the  cha- 
racter of  originality  belonging  to  the  earlier  ac- 
counts of  Samuel  and  Kings  as  contrasted  witn 
the  compilation-manner  of  the  records  in  the 
books  belore  us,  but  this  has  a  feeble  and  ques- 
tionable existence.  The  earlier  books  themselves 
must  have  been  compiled  from  annals.  So  far 
as  trie  history  contained  in  them  is  concerned,  it 
bears  little  evidence  of  originality.  It  is  true  that 
the  books  of  Samuel  present  no  references  to  na- 
tional records  such  as  occur  in  Kings,  but  their 
internal  character  and  structure  evince  their  deri- 
vation from  annals  contemporaneous  with  the 
events  they  relate. 

But  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  are  not 
the  only  source  from  which  the  Chronicles  have 
been  taken.  Public  documents  formed  the  com- 
mon groundwork  of  the  thiee  histories.  The 
Pentateuch  has  also  been  used  in  their  compi- 
lation. A  comparison  of  tin-  first  nine  chapters 
of  1  Chron.  with  the  Mosaic  books  will  show  the 
parallelism  existing  between  them;  and  it  should 
be  especially  noticed  that  1  Chron.  i.  tli-54  agrees 
verbatim  with  Genesis  xxxvi.  31-43.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  passage  in  both  has  been  drawn 
from  the  same  source. 

As  the  Almighty  does  nothing  superfluously, 
and  puts  forth  no  exertion  of  his  power  where  his 
infinite  wisdom  does  riot  pei  fitting  neces- 

sity, it  would  have  been  unnec<  t.ir  as  we 

can  perceive,  to  bu  gest  anew  to  the  mind  of  the 
write]  facts  with  which  he  must  have  been  par- 
tially acquainted  by  tradition,  and  which  he  had 
•in  opportunity  of  knowing  from  tin'  sacrt  d  records, 
it    is  evident   that   the  Clf'micle*   were   c* mini  led 


not  only  from  former  inspired  writings,  but,  foj 
the  most  part,  from  public  records,  registers,  and 
genealogies  belonging  to  the  Jews.  That  national 
airnais  existed  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  art 
expressly  mentioned,  as  in  I  Chron.  xxvii.  24 
They  contained  an  account  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  were 
generally  lodged  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple, 
where  they  could  be  most  conveniently  consulted. 

The  histories  of  kings  appear  to  have  been 
usually  written  by  prophets  ^1  Chron.  xxix.  29  , 
2  Chron.  ix.  29;  xii.  15;  xiii.  22).  Hence  they 
constantly  refer  to  the  divine  rewards  and  punish- 
ments characterizing  the  theocracy.  These  his- 
torical writings  of  the  prophets  were,  for  the 
most  part,  inserted  in  the  public  annals,  as  is 
evident  from  2  Chron.  xx.  31 ;  xxxii.  32;  xii.  15; 
xxiv.  27.  Whether  they  were  always  so  inserted 
is  questionable,  for  they  seem  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  in  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  19.  From  such  sources  Ezra  extracted 
the  accounts  which  he  was  prompted  to  write  for 
the  use  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  his  selection  was  indiscriminate  or  care- 
less. His  inspiration  effectually  secured  him 
against  everything  that  was  inaccurate  or  unsuit- 
able to  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  superna- 
turally  enlightened.  That  he  committed  mistakes 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted,  else  his  history 
is  impugned  and  its  position  in  the  canon  inex- 
plicable. His  veracity,  integrity,  and  scrupulous 
exactness  must  be  held  fast  by  eveiy  right-minded 
believer. 

The  following  are  the  references  to  older  me- 
moirs or  historical  works: — 1.  The  book  of  Sa- 
muel the  seer,  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29). 
This  cannot  mean  the  inspired  books  of  Samuel, 
because  they  do  not  contain  the  entire  history  of 
David  ('  his  acts  first  and  last').  It  refers  to  a 
history  of  his  owrr  times  written  by  Samuel,  and 
to  a  continuation  of  it,  embracing  succeeding 
times,  written  by  Nathan  and  Cad,  from  which 
it  is  probable  that  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
present  books  of  Samuel  was  drawn.. —  2.  The 
book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the  prophecy  of 
Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  ami  the  visions  of  Iddo  the 
seer  (2  Chron.  ix.  29).  —  3.  The  book  of  Shemaiah 
the  prophet,  and  of  Iddo  the  seer  concerning  ge- 
nealogies i  or,  as  De  Wette  translates  it,  after 
the  manner  of  family-registers  (2  Chron.  xii. 
15). —  4.  The  story,  or  rather,  tlu  interpretation 
(jnidrasJi)  of  the  prophet  Iddo  2  Chron.  acitl.  22  , 
— 5.  The  book  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani,  inserted 
in  the  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  2  Chron.  xx. 
34). — 6. .The  history  of  Uz/.iah.  by  Isaiah  the  son 
of  AmoZ  (2  Chron.  xwi  22). — 7.  The  vision  of 
Isaiah  the  prophet,  in  the  book  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32.) 
Gesenius's  Commentar  Hbt  lata;  Emleit. 

§  I.)— .8.  The  sayings  of  Hosai  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
19). _9.  The  interpretation  of  the  book  of  the 
King-  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  27). — 10.  The  book  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Chron.  xvi.  II  ; 
xx  v..  28;  xxvii.7;  xxvlii  ",; ;  xxxv.  27;  xxxvi. 
B  This  could  not  have  been  oui  present  book' 
of  Kings,  bat  public  annals,  because  in  several 
instant  eft  where  the  reader  I  to  them  foi 

further  information,  out  l<>.>U  i  K  •  contain 
less  than  what   i>  stated  roniclea.— II. 

The  hook  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  2  Chron.  xx.  14^ 
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— 12.  Ti:t  words  or  histoiles  of  .the  Kings  of  Israel 
(2  Chron  xfcxiii.  18):  It  is  probable  that  X,i>. 
10,  11,  and  12  refer  to  the  same  historical  work. 
— 13.  The  Chronicles  of  King  David  (1  Cbron. 
xxvii.  24).— 11.  The  Lamentations  (2  Chron. 
xxxv.  25).  This  Joes  not  mean  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah  which  we  now  have,  hut  other  La- 
mentations composed  hy  the  prophet  on  the  death 
oj  Josiah,  and  long  since  lost. 

Discrepancies  between  the  books  of  Chronicles 
and  former  histories. — These  discrepancies  may 
he  arranged  under  three  heads  :  I.,  variations  in 
orthography  (aid  diction;  II,  in  arrangement; 
III.,  in  facts  and  numbers. 

I.  Older  and  more  difficult  expressions  are 
usually  changed  for  such  as  are  later  and 
easier. 

Those  variations  that  respect  orthography  alone 
are  of  a  threefold  kind. 

(a.)  The  Scriptio  plena  instead  of  the  defec- 
tied  (comb.  2  Chron.  viii.  18   with  1  Kings  ix. 

(b.)  Variations  adapted  to  the  later  and,  for 
'he  most  part,  the  Aramaean  form  of  the  language 
(yuuip.  2  Chron.  x.  18  with  1  Kings  xii.  18). 

(if.)  Corrections  of  anomalous  forms  (comp.  2 
(•  :   n.  xxi.  9  with  2  Kings  viii.  21). 

V  ariations  of  a  grammatical  nature  exhibit  the 
same  endeavour  to  accommodate  the  text  of  the 
older  and  more  difficult  original  to  later  usage, 
thus : — 

(a.)  The  older  form  of  a  substantive  is  changed 
for  a  later  form  from  the  same  root  (comp. 
1  Chron.  xiv.  2  with  2  Sam.  v.  12). 

(b.)  The  more  ancient  or  irregular  flexion  of  a 
substantive  or  verb  is  altered  into  that  belonging 
to  later  usage  (comp.  2  Chron.  ix.  19  with 
1  Kings  x.  2');  1  Chron.  xix.  12  with  2  Sam. 
X.  II;. 

(c.)  Alterations  adapted  to  the  later  testes  lo- 
quetidi  are  made  in  the  construction.  Thus,  in 
place  of  the  infinitive  absolute*  joined  to  the  finite 
verb  of  the  same  root,  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles 
uiuformly  omits  the  infinitive  (comp.  1  Chron. 
xiv.  10  with  2  Sam.  v.  19  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  19  with 
1  Kings  ix.  ()). 

d.)  Grammatical  corrections.  Thus,  in  verbs 
Lamed  He,  the  wiiter  of  the  Chronicles  uses  the 
apocopated  future  conversice,  instead  of  the  full 
form  (comp.  2  Chron.  xviii.  23,  33  with  1  Kings 
xxii.  24,  34). 

Thus  far  with  regard  to  the  orthography  and 
grammatical  character.  In  respect  to  the  lan- 
guage oi'  these  books  we  find — 

{a.)  That  an  older  or  unusual  expression  is 
changed   for    one    later  or  more    current  (comp. 

1  Chron.  xxi.  2   with   2  Sam.  xxiv.  2;   1  Chron. 
x.  12  with  1  Sam.  xxxi.  12). 

Names  that  had  become  rare  or  antiquated, 
Hie  altered  into  such  as  had  become  current  and 
liettet  known    comp.  2  Chron.  xvi.  1  with  1  Kings 

\     2  i 

'■.)  Definiteness  and  precision  are  given  to 
i'.ldehnit^  expressions  used  in  the  sources  whence 
the  writer  drew     comp.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  24  with 

2  Kings  xxii.  lb). 

d.)  Expressions  liable  to  be  taken  in  an  er- 
'ciieiiiis  or  bad  sense  are  changed  for  others  which 
aire  synonymous  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxii.  12  with 
2    K.ngs   xi.    6\     I    Chron.   xix.  4   with  2  Sam. 
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II.  Discrepancies  in  arra  igement. 

Even  a  cursory  perusal  of  these  books,  as  com- 
paied  with  those  of  Samuel  a  id  Kngs,  will  show 
that  several  sections  aie  differe  rly  placed.  Ttiii 
fact,  however,  is  of  no  weight  against  the  authen- 
ticity  or  authority  of  the  Chronicles  The  sacred 
writers  do  not  profess  to  follow  the  order  of  time. 
The  historical  writings  of  Moses,  the  propheciei 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
Mark,  and  Luke,  are  not  placed  in  the  exact 
order  of  time  :  1  Chron  xiv.  (c,;mp.  2  Sam.  v. 
11-25),  2  Chron.  i.  14-17  (comp.  1  Kings  x. 
26-29),  and  2  Chron.  ix.  2),  &c,  are  evidently 
out  of  their  true  chronological  position. 

III.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed — 

(a.)  Omissions  of  words,  phrases,  sentences, 
and  paragraphs  ;  as  also  abbreviations  of  formei 
statements. 

(6.)  Additions,  longer  or  shorter,  as  compared 
with  preceding  accounts  lelative  to  the  same 
topics. 

If  we  remember  that  these  books  are  supple- 
mentary, we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  such  par- 
ticulars,  but  rather  be  prepared  to  exjiect  them. 
Several   localities   had    changed    their   names  or 
undergone  alterations.     The  restored  Jews  knew 
certain  things  under  other  appellations  and  by  o-her 
definitive  marks  than  those  which   had   formerly 
distinguished  them.     The  writers  had  also  differ- 
ent purposes,  requiring  an  adaptation  of  their  nar- 
ratives  to  the  circumstances    amid    which    they 
lived,    and  the  state  of  knowledge  ]  ossessed  by 
their  contemporaries.     Besides,  the  materials  were 
more  numerous  after  the  captivity.     So  far,  then, 
from  accusing   the  writer  of  incorrectness,  sense- 
lessness, and  confusion,  as  De  Wette  does,   be- 
cause of  these  discrepancies,  we  regard   them  as 
evidences  of  his  fidelity  and  proofs  of  his   artless- 
ness.       Variations  are  not  contradictions.      No 
two  historians   in  narrating  the  same  even's  will 
give  exactly  the   same   circumstances,    although 
both  their  narratives  may  be  most  tiue. 
(c.)  Discrepancies  and  contradictions. 
But  not  only  do  discrepanc  cs  exist  between 
the  Chronicles  and  former  histories,  there  are  also 
contradictions.      Looking  at   the   Masoretic  text, 
the  fact  cannot  be  questioned.    However  disagree- 
able or  unwelcome,  it  must  be  admitted. 

Many  passages,  however,  which  are  usually 
adduced  under  this  head,  do  not  belong  to  it. 
Thus— 

2  Chron.  ix.  25 1  Kings  iv.  26. 

„         xxii.  2 2  Kings  viii.  26. 

1  Chron.  Xxi.  1 2  Sam.  xxiv.  1. 

„         xxi.  5 „       xxiv.  9 

„         xxi.  11,  12  .  . .        „        xxiv.  13 
„        xxi.  25 „       xxiv.  2-4. 

2  Chron.  xiii.  2 .  1  Kings  xv.  10. 

are  not  opposed  to  one  another.  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction in  them  :  they  are  quite  reconcilable. 
Dr.  Kennicott  and  others  have  hastily  inferred 
■that  there  is  corruption,  because  they  did  not  j)er- 
ceive  their  right  meaning  Our  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  point  out  the  true  mode  of  harmo- 
nizing them  ;  we  may  therefore  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  Davidson's  Sacred  Ilcrnu uciitics,  wdiere 
they  are  fully  resolved  The  preceding  are  not 
all  the  passages  frequently  quoted  as  contradic- 
tory. They  furnish  a  specimen  of  those  that  ap 
]>ear  to  be  so.  In  Movers.  Kennicott.  and  Giam- 
berg,  others  may  be  found  which  are  injudiciously 
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thought  forward  as  truly  at  variance;  yet  there 
are  real  contradiction's.     Thus — 

i  Chron.  viii.  18 1  Kings  ix.  28. 

I  Chron.  xi.  11 2  Sam.  xxiii.  8. 

„         xxi.  5 ,.       xxiv.  9,  where 

the  numbers  of  Judah  are  different. 

„         xviii.  I 2  Sam.  viii.  4. 

„         xix.  18 «       x.  18. 

Mid  other  places  that  might  be  quoted,-  present 
real  contradictions.  How  then  are  they  to  be  dis- 
jxised  of'?  To  this  we  reply,  that  the  text  is  cor- 
rupt. It  is  well  known  that  the  text  of  the  books 
of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  is  in  a  worse 
condition  tho.n  that  of  the  other  inspired  writings. 
The  fact  is  unquestionable,  in  whatever  way  it 
may  he  explained.  Here,  transcribers  fell  into 
more  mistakes  than  they  have  elsewhere  com- 
mitted. Many  of  the  names  and  words  that  are 
differently  written,  should  be  referred  to  this 
head.  Some  omissions  and  some  interpolations 
also  belong  to  it.  They  are  nothing  but.  corrup- 
tions in  the  text.  But.  the  principal  contradic- 
tions relate  to  numbers.  These  seem  to  have  been 
expressed  in  various  ways ;  and  copyists,  having 
different  methods  of  marking  them,  were  natu- 
rally exposed  to  errors.  Sometimes  numbers  were 
designated  by  letters,  occasionally  by  ciphers ; 
and  again  they  weie  marked  by  tvords. 

,f  i.-,  time  that  the  text  of  these  historical  books 
should  be  rectified  in  those  instances  where  an 
unquestionable  necessity  exists.  If  there  be  not 
manuscript  evidence  to  warrant  certain  changes, 
we  should  not  be  deterred  from  making  them. 
Common  sense,  the  credit  of  x\w  inspired  writers, 
and,  above  all,  their  sacred  authority,  outweigh 
all  scruples  about  coi  recting  by  conjecture.  Heal 
contradictions  should  never  be  allowed  to  tarnish 
a  text  written  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Errors  committed  by 
copyists  should  be  at  once  removed,  else  evil- 
minded  men  may  charge  them  on  the  original 
authors.  Some  are  averse  to  believe  that  they  have 
originated,  since  the  close  of  the  canon,  in  the  un- 
avoidable changes  incident  to  the  multiplication 
i)f  copies  during  many  centuries.  It  is  mar- 
vellous to  observe  the  attachment  with  which  Ra- 
tional ists  adhere  to  the  Masoretic  text  as  if  it  were 
perfect.  On  the  ground  of  its  absolute  correct- 
ness, they  atti  ibute  to  the  sacred  writers  ignorance, 
falsification,  and  error.  We  greatly  admire  a 
conscientious  zeal  for  the  general  purity  of  our 
present  text,  and  envy  not  the  motives  of  the  man 
who  emends  it  rashly.  A  disposition  to  alter  it 
'•'jnently  and  frivolously  is  not  far  from  scepti- 
i.  But  we  equally  dislike  that  rigid  adher- 
ence to  its  present  condition  which  individuals 
having  no  Concern  for  the  truth  of  (tod  or  the 
honour  of  his  word  exhibit — an  adherence,  so  far 
from  being  cotnmehtiable,  that  it  subserves  the 
very  worst  purpose,  eVekl  ft)  impugn  the  truthful- 
fit  is  of  the  tnost  honest  historians. 

But  !)<•  WetW  all. mi.  that  the  writer  of  Chro- 
nicle* Contradicts  hi)iise'tt\  as  ■well  as  preceding 
historians.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  he  quotes 
•lie  following  ym  ages  : — 

2  Chron.  \iv.  1    2  Chron.  xv.  19,  and 

1   Kings  xv.  32. 

„        xiv.  2 2  Chron.  xv.  17. 

„       xvii.  6 „        xx.  33. 

w        xxx.  '26   ......  „         xxxv.  IS. 

Kioto  a  careful   jK'rusal  and  comjoiison  of  dis- 


places, we  affirm  that  they  are  not  contradictory. 
It  is  onlv  the  superficiality  of  rationalism  or 
the  blindness  of  infidelity  that  discovers  opposi- 
tion in  them. 

The  character  of  such  statements  as  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  Chronicles. — From  an  inspection 
of  1  Chron.  xvi.  4-41:  1  Chron.  xxii.-xxvi.  28; 
xxviii.;  xxix. ;  2  Chron.  xv.  1-15;  2  Chron. 
xvii.  7,  &c.  ;  xxvi.  16-21;  xxx!  ;  xxxi.,  it  will 
be  manifest,  that  it  was  one  design  of  Ezra  to 
notice  with  particularity  the  order  of  the  divine 
worship  as  established  by  David  and  Solomon, 
with  various  reformations  in  the  theocracy  that 
took  place  at  different  times.  The  Levitical 
priesthood,  and  the  public  service  of  God,  are 
specially  noticed  and  prominently  brought  into 
view.  From  2  Chron.  xiii. ;  xx.  21,  &c. ;  xix. 
2,  &c.  ;  xxv.  7,  &c,  it  is  evident  that  God's 
miraculous  interference  on  behalf  of  Judalu, 
and  his  displeasure  with  idolatrous  Israel,  were 
also  intended  to  be  depicted.  In  accordance  with 
the  same  object,  pious  kings  evincing  appropriate 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  Jehovah  are  commended,  and 
their  efforts  marked  with  approval  (comp.  2  Chrcm. 
xiv.  6-15;  xvii.  10,  &c. ;  xx. ;  xxvi.  5,  &c.  ; 
xxvii.  4-6,  &c),  while  the  ruin  of  idolatrous  prac- 
tices is  forcibly  adduced  (2  Chron.  xxi.  11,  &c. ; 
xxviii.  5,  Sec. ;  xxxiii.  11,  &c. ;  xxv.  11,  &c.  j 
xxxvi.  6). 

Such  are  the  characteristic  peculiarities  oi 
these  books;  and  we  now  ask  the  impartial  reader 
to  consider  if  they  be  not  worthy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  under  whose  guidance  the  Chronicles  wera 
written.  Are  they  not  admirably  in  unison  with 
the  character  of  Ezra  the  high-priest  and  reformer? 
"What  more  natural,  or  more  accordant  with  th» 
solicitudes  of  this  holy  man,  than  to  dwell  upon 
such  matters  as  relate  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
to  the  priests,  and  Levites?  Surely  he  was  ap- 
propriately directed  to  record  the  reformations 
effected  by  godly  kings,  and  the  disastrous  cons* 
quences  of  forsaking  the  true  God,  whose  zeal  was 
abundantly  manifested  in  reform,  and  to  whoa 
idolatry  was  peculiarly  offensive.  And  yet  upon 
these  very  chapters  and  paragraphs  charges  the 
most  flagrant  have  been  founded.  The  author  of 
them  has  been  accused  of  hatred  to  Israel,  predi- 
lection for  the  Levites,  love  of  the  marvellous, 
design  to  magnify  pious  kings  and  to  heighten 
the  mistakes  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  any  refutation  of  these 
monstrous  accusations.  They  l>ear  with  them 
their  own  condemnation.  They  are  the  offspring 
of  that  Rationalism  which  resolves  to  see  nothing 
but  what  it  relishes.  On  every  page  of  these  his- 
torical bdeks  are  impressed  f/enui.'trnt  S6  and 
honesty.  The  writer  candidly  refers  to  tlie 
source*  whence  his  information  was  derived  ;  aim 
contemporary  readers,  placing  implicit  iciiance 
on  his  statements,  allowed  the  Original  documents 
to  perish.  H<  relates  m my  tarings'  clisgraceftil  to 
Judah  and  its  ItinM,  while  lie  evince*  no  desire 
to  palliate    or    conceal  sin.      He    even    letami 

we  have  seen  before,  expression*  incongruous  with 

his  own  a<je,  and  therefoie  exactlv  copied  from 
the  ancient  records.  Suul\  .i  Writ  |  ■  t\  of 
falsilication    would    have    been    careful    to    alt* 

these  .into   exact   correspondence   with    hie  owi. 

times.      Transparent  simplicity  of  character  n>    dfl 

nor  such  minuti;e. 

We   bate    alluded    to  the   attacks   made    »      u) 

'J  r 
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th»se.     /ooks    in   Germany,  because   they  are  of  a 
most  serious   nature.      Nor  have  they  yet.  ceased. 
They  are   still  continued.     Since   De  Wette  put 
forth   his  energies  in   the  unholy   service  (in  his 
Beitriuje  zur  (Culeitung  in  das  Alte  Testament, 
Halle,  1906,  ?vo.),  he  has  repeated  and  enlarged 
his  Objections  in  every  edirion  of  a  popular  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old   Testament,  although  Dahler, 
De  l.ihrorum   Iiarah'j)ome?ion  auctoritate  at  que 
fide  hist  or  i  a,.  Argent.or.  1819,   8vo.,  successfully 
combated  his  statements.     He  has  been  aided  too 
and  strengthened  hy  Gramherg,  iukhJHp  Chronik 
nach    ihrern    Geschichtl.    Charakter   und   iJirer 
Glaubw'urdigkeit  neu  gepriift,  Halle,  1823,  8vo., 
and    indirectly   encouraged    by  Gesenius,   in   his 
Geschichte    der    Hcbr.    Sprache    und    Schrift, 
Leipzig,  1815,  8vo.  ;  and  in  his  Commentar  iber 
den  Jesaia.      Yet  the  credibility  pf  the  books  has 
stood  these  various  attacks,  uninjured.     In  oppo- 
sition to  De  Wette  and   Gramberg.  two  scholars 
have  appeared  who  have  successfully  vindicated 
the    Chronicles    from   their  superficial   accusers. 
We  refer  to  F.  C.  Movers,  who,  in  his  Kritische 
Untersuchungen     iiber   die    Biblische    Chronik, 
Bonn,  1831,  Svo.,  has  entered  into  an  examina- 
tion of  all  the  points  connected  with  these  books 
with  great  skill  and  minuteness.     His  work  is  of 
a  masterly  and  most  satisfactory  character.     It 
is  immeasurably  ihe  best  on  the  subject  that  has 
ever  appeared.     In  addition  to  Movers,  we  allude 
to  C.  F.  Keil,  whose  Apologetischer  Versuch  iiber 
die   Chronik,  Berlin,    1833,   8vo.,  forms  a  very 
valuable  treatise  on  the  same  side.     Differing  in 
various  respects  from  Movers,  he  takes  up  some  in- 
teresting topics  in  connection  with  the  Chronicles, 
and  occasionally  advances  opinions  more  correct 
than  those  of  the  pastor  in  Bonn.     To  these  may 
be  subjoined  the  observations  of  Eichhorn,  in  his 
Introduction,  who    is  wondrously  judicious  and 
sound  on  this  subject ;  as  also  the  Introduction 
of  Jahn,  who  displays  here  his  wonted  ability. 
Nor  should  the  old  but  valuable  Introduction  of 
Carpzov  be  neglected. — S.  D. 

CHRONOLOGY  is  the  science  which  mea- 
sures lime  by  the  periodic  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  particularly  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  The  idea  of  time  is  derived  from  the 
succession  of  events  which  happen  in  the  hea- 
vens or  on  the  earth.  The  entrance  of  events 
in  human  history  is  accidental  and  irregular,  but 
in  the  history  of  the  heavens  it  is  subject  to  fixed 
arid  certain  laws.  Accordingly  the  heavenly 
phenomena  afford  the  surest  basis  for  the  divi- 
sion of  time,  and  serve  best  to  give  orderly  ar- 
rangements to  the  irregular  and  accidental  events 
which  su'-ceed  each  other  in  civil  history.  Chro- 
nology is  divided  into  two  kinds,  theoretical  and 
practical,  or  mathematical  and  historical.  The 
first  teaches  the  division  of  time  in  reference  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavens;  the  second  teaches 
it  in  regard  to  the  succession  of  human  events. 
The  culmination  of  a  star,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  daily  tinning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
offers  a  regular  and  constantly-recurring  event 
as  a  measure  of  time,  and  answers  for  this  pur- 
pose better  than  the  varying  period  of  time  which 
is  derived  from  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round 

las  sun. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  in  chronology 
rested  alto  e*her  on  appearances;  not  a  trace  of 
anything    like  a  scicntilic  view  is  to  be  found  in 


their  literature.  The  books  of  the  Old  Tesfameii 
recognise  none  of  the  great  eras  which  hthei 
nations  have  employed  Nor  is  it.  unril  the  first 
book  of  the  Maccabees  that  any  such  guide  i* 
found.  Times  and  periods  are  for  the  most  part 
left  relatively  undetermined";  and  consequently 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish  any 
satisfactory  chronology  for  the  succession  of 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people 
Genealogical  tables  indeed  are  not  wanting,  but 
they  are  of  little  service  for  the  general  purposes 
of  chronology.  Neither  the  new  moon  nor  the 
year  were  the  ancient.  Hebrews  able  to  mea- 
sure and  foretel  with  astronomical  accuracy,  so 
as  to  possess  some  standard  for  chronological 
purposes;  and  they  were  content,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  moon,  with  such  information  as  marks 
and  traces  on  the  hills,  or  messengers  could 
afford,  after  the  new  moon  had  made  her  appear- 
ance. 

The  last  thing  which  appears  of  importance  rn 
the  annalist,  of  a-  rude  age  is  to  mark  the  precise 
order  of  the  occurrences  which  he  records,  and 
more  especially  to  afford  the  means  of  deter- 
mining their  place  in  the  map  of  time,  by  noting 
their  distance  from  some  common  point  to  which 
they  may  all  be  referred.  In  the  mure  ancient 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament  we  have  to  rely 
almost  solely  upon  the  uncertain  standard  which 
is  founded  upon  the  average  duration  of  human 
life  and  the  length  of  a  generation — a  mode  of 
reckoning  which,  as  it  proceeds  upon  a  principle 
at  no  time  fixed,  and  assumes  the  constancy  of 
elements  which  are  subject  to  an  incessant,  bui 
irregular  variation,  cannot  be  applied  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  to  establish  the  date  of 
events  removed  from  one  another  by  the  lapse  of 
centuries.  From  the"  flood  to  the  days  of  Abja- 
ham  the  generation  or  period  between  the  birth 
of  a  father  and  that  of  his  eldest  son  became 
gradually  contracted  ;  but  as  the  rate  of  dimi- 
nution was  far  from  being  uniform,  no  satis- 
factory conclusion  can  hence  be  deduced  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  years  which  passed  from 
the  nativity  of  Arphaxad  to  the  infancy  of  the 
patriarch.  Had  the  sacred  historians  been  led 
to  measure  the  lapse  of  time  aricl  the  succession 
of  events  by  a  reference  to  the  epoch  of  creation, 
or  even  to  that,  of  the  deluge,  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  proper  place  uf 
every  other  occurrence,  as  well  as  the  true  limits 
of  every  particular  epoch.  From  fhe  Exode  down 
to  the  era  of  Christianity,  the  life  of  the  human 
being,  having  fallen  more  pearly  to  its  present 
extent,  supplies  a  better  standard;  and  hence 
from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  decline  of  the 
Jewish  state,  chronology  shines  with  a  clearer  and 
more  steady  light. 

Chronology  finds  it  no  easy  task  to  harmoni/>, 
the  discrepancies  which  present  themselves  afik» 
in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  entire  period  which 
elapsed  from  the  Creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 
and  the  several  great  periods  into  which,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  the  lengthened  whole  has 
been  divided.  The  distance  of  the  Creation  from 
the  Christian  era,  which  has  been  stated  with 
about  110  different  variations,  is  given  in  the 
Indian;  Chronology,  as  computed  by  Qentil,  at 
0171  years;  in  I  he  Baby  Ionian,  by  Hailly.  at  6158 
in  the  Chinese,  !>y  Bailly,  at  t>i.r>7;  in  the  Sej>- 
'.uagint,  by  Abulfaragius,  at  5508;  while  Jewii* 
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trriters  bring  it  down  below  the  computation  of  numbers  whiVh  compose  this  chronological  period 
Capellus,  namely,  4000,  and  one,  Ral>l>i  Lipman,  are  thus  stated  by  Usher,  Plavfair,  Jackson,  aiwl 
to  so  contracted  a  sum  as  3616      The  separate     Hales: — 


From  Creation  to  Deluge      .      .      . 
„     Deluge  to  Birth  of  Abraham  . 
%,     Birth  to  his  leaving  Haran     . 
„     that  event  to  the  Exode    . 
„     Exode  to  foundation  of  Temple 
„     Temple  to  Christian  era       . 


Usher. 

P 

LAYFAIR. 

Hai.es. 

Jackson. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

.  1G56 

• 

. 

. 

1656  . 

.   .  2256  . 

. 

.  2256 

,  292 

. 

. 

• 

292  . 

.  .   1002  .. 

. 

.  1072 

,  134 

.  ' 

. 

• 

75  .  , 

75  . 

. 

.   75 

,  430 

. 

• 

. 

430  .   ! 

.   .   430  . 

• 

.  430 

479 

• 

• 

. 

540  \   , 

.   .   621  . 

. 

.  579 

1013 

• 

• 

• 

1014  •.   , 

,   .  1027  . 

• 

.  1014 

4004 


4007 


5411 


5126 


The  chronology  of  the  English  Bible  was  regu- 
lated by  the  views  of  Usher,  who  followed,  in 
general,  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Jack- 
6on  and  Hales  put  themselves  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Sepi  ua  ;int  and  Josephus,  maintaining  that 
the  modern  Hebrew  text  has  been  greatly  vitiated 
in  1  he,  whole  department  of  chronology,  and  more 
especially  in  the  genealogical  tables  which  respect 
the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  as  well  as  the  ten 
generations  immediately  after  the  Flood.  The 
computation  of  Jackson  places  the  Creation  b.c. 
5126;  that  of  the  modem  Hebrew  for  the  same 
era  is  4001,  making  a  difference  of  1422  years. 
According  to  Hales  the  world  was  created  b.c. 
5111;  according  to  the  modem  Hebrew  Bible, 
4004 — diii'erence,  1407  years.  The  shortened 
ftcheme,  adopted  by  Usher  from  the  Masorite  Jews, 
is  recent  in  its  origin,  when  compared  with  the 
more  comprehensive  chronology  of  the  Septuagint. 
This  last  was  used  before  the  advent  of  our  Lord, 
was  followed  by  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and 
appears  not  to  have  been  called  in  question  till, 
iu  the  eighth  century,  a  disposition  to  exchange 
it  for  the  Rabbinical  method  of  reckoning  was 
first  manifested  by  the  venerable  Bede.  The 
preference  given,  in  consequence  of  the  reformation 
from  Popery,  to  everything  Hebrew,  or  connected 
therewith,  led,  at  an  early  period  after  that  great 
protest  aga'nst  the  corruptions  of  the  Western 
church,  to  the  adoption  and  general  use,  at  least 
in  this  country,  of  the  numbers  of  the  original 
Hebrew  text.  In  time,  however,  opponents  to  this 
rysTem  appeared.  Isaac  Vossius,  in  his  treatise 
l)e  I  -  ra  .  fctdie  Mundi,  was  thetirst  of  any  note. 
He  w.is  feebly  answered  by  Hornius.  Pezron,  in 
liis  a nik  /." Antidttite  des  Terns  retablie  et  de- 
fendite  •••-/, v  les  Juifs  et  les  nouvedux  Chrono- 
logisics*  produced  a  great  impression  in  favour  of 
the  lengthened  period  advocated  by  Vossius.  The 
positions  of  Pezron  were  assailed  by  Martian. iy, 
whose  chief  merit  lies  in  having  given  occasion 
for  Pert  oil's  reply,  entitled  Lefense  de  I'Anti- 
qtdt&  des  Terns.  The  treatise  of  Mr.  Hayes  on 
the  chronology  of  fire  Septuagint  is  the  first  con- 
siderable   w,,ik    by    an    English   author   on    the 

gei.c.'.l.igic.il     numbers    of    the    deck     Scriptures 

compared  with  those  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  it 
■  uliarly  valuable  for  a  successful  attempt   to 
wove  that  trie Chaldscan  and  Egyptian  antiquities 
are  consistent  with  red  his  tor  \  of  the  J* 

win  I  tl  tneUnrffi  <•  I na- 

gint.     I:  iyas  n  >i  -  till  the  middle  <>l'  the 

1.  it  century  thai   the   indefatigable  Jackson   pro- 
iuo-d,  in' three  t olumes,  quarto,  his   great  wtftfc, 


the  Chronological  Antiquities.  Adopting  tlie 
principles  of  Vossius,  Pezron,  and  Hayes,  he 
made  the  interval  between  Adam  and  Christ 
5126  years.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Dr.  Hales  published  the  first  volume  of  a 
laborious  work  entitled,  A  New  Analysis  of  Chro- 
nology, an  undertaking  which  ultimately  ex- 
tended to  three  volumes,  without  adding  anything 
of  much  value  to  the  conclusions  of  Jackson. 
Mr.  Faber,  in  his  woik  on  Pagan  idolatry,  offers 
some  judicious  observations  on  the  chronology  of 
ancient  history,  treading  generally  in  the  footstep 
of  Hales.  The  Origines  of  Sir  William  Drum- 
mond  proceeds  also  on  the  ground  supplied  by 
the  Septuagint  chronology. 

The  contracted  scheme  of  the  Hebrew  text  is 
rejected  by  the  greatest  names  in  this  branch  of 
Biblical  literature,  as  being  glaringly  incon- 
sistent not  only  with  the  records  of  other  nations, 
but  even  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
themselves.  A  detailed  statement  of  grounds  for 
admitting  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  in 
preference  to  that  of  the  original  Hebrew  may 
be  found  in  a  preliminary  dissertation  prefixed 
to  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Michael  Russell"* 
Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History. 
from  the  Death  of  .Joshua  to  the  Decline  of  the 
Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  London,  1  Q:>7 . 
The  computation  which  Dr.  Russell  comic  is  t.> 
'  accord  best  with  the  ancient  S  riptures.  as  well 
as  with  the  several  histories  which  have  Iktii 
derived  from  them,  does  not  extend  the  number 
of  years  from  the  creation  to  the  advent  of 
Christ  beyond  5441/  The  same  wiiter  undei- 
takes  to  prove  th.it  the  great  difference  which  i* 
found  between  the  chronology  of  the  modem 
Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  sysleni  of  dates  which 
determine  the  order  of  the  corresponding  events, 
as  recorded  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  the 
Septu&giut  version,  and  in  the  WOrfoa  of  JoSephMS) 
did   nut    always  exist,  but  must    have    Keen    DCCSV- 

sioned  b\  .in  alteration  introduced  into  the 
Jewish  registers  between  the  peri  d  at  which  the 
translation  Of  the  Seventy  WES  lii-l  made  pnhlic 
and  the  middle  of  the  seCuild  eciiturv  of  the 
Christian    era       Kvid  Jm    adduced    tr 

show  thai  this  dill' '  •  -  oof  accidental   and 

such  as  might  have  originated  in  the  ignorant 
carelessness   ui    h  ,    bul    woi 

ned    .u'<i  .in    i u i v. 

T        '  liroftult  ■     1  .  i  .ukI 

i   tin    Greek    •        ut      the  authoi    < 

originally  fh< 
of  tne  latter  v*.^  nut   called   in  question  by  *1m 
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Jews  for  nearly  four  hundred  years — that  is,  until 
rhe  rapid  progress  of  Christianity  awakened  the 
enmity  of  certain  unprincipled  individuals  of 
that  '  nation,'  who  were  induced  to  alter  the 
dates  of  their  ancient  chronicles  in  order  to 
weaken  the  arguments  derived  from  them  in 
sup|>ort  of  the  new  religion. 

The  entire  period  which  elapsed  from  the  Crea- 
tion till  the  birth  of  Christ  is  usually  divided  for 
chronological  purposes  into  the  following  ages  : — 
From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge ;  i'rom  the  Df- 
luge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham;  frnm  the  birth  of 
Abraham  to  the  Exode  of  the  Israelites  ;  from  the 


Exode  t.i  tltJ)  building  of  Solomon's  lemple;  from 
the  building  of  the  temple  to  the  destiuction  of 
(he  same;  from  the  destruction  of  the  temple  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews  ;  and  from  that  event 
to  the  Christian  era.  In  the  first  of  the  above 
[>eriods  a  very  great  discrepancy  is  found  to 
prevail  between  the  numeration  of  the  modem 
Hebrew  text  and  that  of  Ihe  Septuagint  and 
Josephus.  The  amount  of  the  ditl'erence  between 
these  ancient  authorities,  as  well  as  the  singular 
variation  which  appears  in  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, will  be  understood  from  the  following 
table : — 


Number  of  Years  from  the  Creation  to  the  DsLUCtS. 


Lived  before  Birth  of 
iadest  Son. 

After  the  Birth  of 
Eldest  Son. 

Total  Length  of  Life. 

Hebr. 

Samar. 

Sept. 

.Tosep. 

Hebr. 

Samar. 

Sept. 

Jose  p. 

Hebr. 

! 
Samar. 

Sept. 

.Tosep. 

Adam  •     •      •     • 

130 

130 

230 

230 

800 

800 

700 

700 

930 

930 

930 

930 

•3ecti       •      •      •      • 

105 

105 

205 

205 

807 

807 

707 

707 

912 

912 

912 

.912 

Enos     .      .     . 

90 

90 

190 

190 

815 

815   |   715 

715 

905 

905 

905 

905 

Cainan       .      . 

70 

70 

170. 

170 

810 

P10      740 

740 

910 

910 

910 

910 

Mai  al  eel     . 

65 

65 

165 

165 

830      °- 0      730 

730 

895 

895 

895 

895 

Jared    .... 

162 

62 

162 

162 

8C0      7-.">      800 

800 

902 

847 

962 

962 

Enoch  . 

65 

6o 

165 

165 

300  j  300 

200 

200 

365 

365 

365 

365 

Methuselah 

187 

67 

187 

187 

782 

653 

782 

782 

969 

720 

969 

969 

Lamech      .      . 

182 

53 

188 

1S2 

595 

600 

595 

595 

777 

653 

753 

777 

Noah,  at  the  Flood 

600 
1656 

600 

600 

600 

To  the  Flood    .      . 

1307 

2262 

2256 

Thus,    from    the    Creation     to    the    Deluge,    the 
number  of  years,  according  to  the 

Hebrew  text,  is  .  .  .  .  1656 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  .  .  131)7 
Septuagint  Version  .      .      .    2262 

Josephus 2256 

Between  Josephus  and  the  Septuagint  tie  dif- 
ference is  only  six  years;  while  bith  ..I'  lla\.e 
differ  from  the  modern  Heb  e.v  iHi  .•  not  less 
than  six  hundred.  Toe  cause  of  I  hi*  .emarkable 
variation,  or  rather  what  has  been  considered  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  occasioned,  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  principle  according  to  which  the 
•Jews  constructed  their  chronological  tallies.  They 
measured  the  several  eras  of  their  ancient  history 
not  by  adding  together  the  full  lives  of  their 
Kucce.ssive  patriaichs,  but  by  taking  the  sum  of 
ttieir  (jeneratims—\\\ii\  is,  the  age  to  which  they 
aid  respectively  attained  at  the  birth  of  their 
eldest  son.  For  example,  the  generation  of  Knos, 
tir  his  age  at  the  birth  of  C'ainan,  is  estimated  by 
the  Hebrew  and  Sam  an*  .n  texts  as  having  e\- 
f<*udel  to  90  years;  the  residue  of  his  life,  ac- 
<• uding  to  the  same  awthori)  es,  i.»  815  years; 
and  the  total  length  of  life,  being  the  amount  of 
IjOfth  these  sums,  is  905  years;  whereas,  in  the 
Septuagint  and  Josephus,  the  generation  is  en- 
larged to  190  years;  the  residue  of  life  is  dimi- 
IMtbed  \v  715  years;  while  the  lull  length  of  life, 
or  905   veart.   its  the  same   in   all   them;  anc'*"1* 


records.  Hence,  in  order  to  lengthen  or  shorten 
any  particular  era,  it  was  only  necessary  to  alter 
the  proportion  between  the  generation  and  the 
residue  of  life,  and  such,  Dr.  Russell  states,  was 
the  method  actually  adopted. 

An  era  properly  so  called  the  ancient  Hebrews 
did  not.  possess.  Signal  events  stem  to  have  been 
made  use  of  as  points  from  which  to  date.  Moses, 
like  Herodotus,  reckoned  by  generations.  The 
Kxodus,  as  may  be  seen  in  Exod.  xix.  1,  and 
Num.  xxxiii.  3S,  probabh ,  also,  the  building  of 
the  first  temple  (1  Kings  ix.  10;  2  Chron.  iii.  2), 
were  employed  as  starting-points  to  aid  in  assign- 
ing events  their  position  in  historical  succession. 
Also  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (in  the 
summer  of  the  year  B.C.  586),  and  the  liberation 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian  yoke  by  the  valour  of 
the  Maccal>ees  (in  the  autumn  of  the  year  B.C. 
143),  were  used  as  epochs  from  winch  time  was 
reckcied.  After  the  manner  of  other  nations,  the 
Hebrews  ©  inputs!  time  by  the  succession  of  their 
princes,  as  may  be  seen  throughout  the  hooks  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles.  At  a  later  period,  and  in 
(he  Hist  book  of  the  Maccal>ees,  what  is  termed  the 
Creek  era,  or  that  of  the  Seleu,eida«,  began  to  1m? 
employed.  This  era,  which  is  also  called  the  era 
of  the  Syro-Macedonians,  commences  from  the 
year  of  Rome  442,  twelve  years  after  the  death  o1 
Alexander,  and  311  years  and  four  months  l*dort 
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Jhe  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  epoch  of  the  first  con- 
quest of  Seleucus  Nicator  in  that  part  of  the  West 
which  afterwards  composed  the  immense  empire 
of  Syria.  The  Julian  year,  formed  of  the  Roman 
months,  to  which  Syrian  names  were  given,  was 
used.  Tli is  era  prevailed  not  only  in  the  do- 
minions of  Seleucus,  but  among  almost  all  the 
people  of  the  Levant,  where  it  still  exists.  The 
Jews  did  not  abandon  "the  use  of  this  era  until 
within  the  last  400  years.  At  present  they  date 
from  the  Creation,  which  they  hold  to  have  taken 
place  3760  years  and  three  months  before  the 
commencement  o(  the  Christian  era.  In  order  to 
fix  their  new  moons  and  years,  as  well  as  their 
feasts  and  festivals,  they  were  obliged  to  make  use 
of  astronomical  calculations  and  cycles.  The 
first  cycle  they  used  for  this  purpose  was  one  of 
t  i  years;  but  this  being  discovered  to  be  faulty, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  Metonic  cycle  of  19  years, 
which  was  established  by  the  authority  of  Rabbi 
Hillel,  prince  of  the  Sanhedrim,  about  the  year 
360  of  the  Christian  era.  This  they  still  use,  and 
say  it  is  to  be  observed  till  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  Indeed,  some  contend  that  their  pre- 
sent practice  of  dating  from  the  Creation  of  the 
world  is  of  great  antiquity.  Their  year  is  luni- 
solar,  consisting  either  of  12  or  13  months  each, 
and  each  month  of  29  or  30  days  :  for  in  the 
compass  of  the  Metonic  cycle  there  are  12  com- 
mon years,  consisting  of  12  months,  and  seven 
intercalary  years,  consisting  of  13  months,  which 
are  the  third,  sixth,  eighth,  eleventh,  fourteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  nineteenth  of  the  oycle. 

The  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  probably 
took  place  somewhat  earlier  than  the  date  which 
is  usually  assigned  to  it.  Usage,  however,  has 
long  fixed  the  era  to  which  it  gave  rise,  namely 
the  Christian  era,  or  the  era  of  the  Incarnation, 
to  begin  on  the  10th  day  of  January,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad, 
the  753rd  year  of  the  building  of  Rome,  and  in 
the  4714th  of  the  Julian  period.  The  use  of  the 
Christian  era  was  introduced  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury ;  in  France  it  was  first  employed  in  the 
seventh.  About  the  eighth  it  was  generally 
adopted ;  but  considerable  difference  has  existed 
not  only  in  various  countries  but  even  in  the 
tanie  place  in  the  same  country  and  at  the  same 


period,  respecting  the  commencement  of  the  \ear. 
Nor  did  the  use  of  the  era  become  universal  in 
Christendom  till  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Christian  year  consists  of  365  days  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  of  366  in  the  fourth,  which  is 
termed  leaj>-yeav.  This  Computation  subsisted 
for  1000  years  without  alteration,  and  is  still  used 
by  tire  followers  of  the  Greek  church.  The  sim- 
plicity of  this  form  has  brought  it  into  very 
general  use,  and  it  is  customary  for  astronomers 
and  chronologists,  in  treating  of  ancient  times,  to 
date  back  in  the  same  order  from  its  commence- 
ment. There  is  unfortunately  a  little  ambiguitv 
on  this  head,  some  persons -reckoning  the  year  ion 
mediately  before  the  birth  of  Christ  as  1  B.C., 
and  others  noting  it  with  0,  and  the  second  year 
before  Christ  with  1,  thus  producing  one  year  less 
than  those  who  use  the  former  notation.  The  fiist. 
however,  is  the  usual  mode. 

The  Christian  year,  arranged  as  has  been  snown, 
was  11'  11"  too  long,  an  error  which  amounted  to 
a  day  in  nearly  129  years.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  time  of  celebrating  thr 
Church  festivals  had  advanced  ten  days  beyond 
the  periods  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325. 
It  was,  in  consequence,  ordered  by  a  Bull  of  Gre- 
gory XIII.  that  the  year  1582  should  consist  of 
only  355  days,  which  was  brought  about  by 
omitting  ten  days  in  the  month  of  October,  namely 
from  the  5th  to  the  14th.  And  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  a  like  irregularity,  it  was  also  ordered 
that  in  three  centuries  out  of  four  the  last  year 
should  be  a  common  instead  of  a  leap-year,  as  it 
would  have  been  by  the  Julian  Calendar.  The 
year  1600  lemained  a  leap-year,  but  1700,  1800, 
and  1900  were  to  be  common  years.  This 
amended  mode  of  computing  was  called  '  The 
New  Style.'  It.  was  immediately  adopted  in  all 
Catholic  countries,  but  Protestants  came  to  use  it 
only  gradually.  In  England  the  reformed  ca- 
lendar was  adopted  in  the  year  1752  by  omitting 
eleven  days,  to  which  the  difference  between  the 
styles  then  amounted.  The  alteration  was  effected 
in  the  month  of  September,  the  day  which  would 
have  been  the  third  being  called  the  fourteenth. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  correspon- 
dence oi'  the  principal  epochs,  eras,  and  periods 
with  that  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  Christian  era. 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 

The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


Epochs,  Eras,  and  Periods. 

Grecian  year  of  the  World       .... 
ecclesiastical  era  of  Constantinople    • 
civil  era  of  Constantinople  .      • 

Alexandrian  era 

ecclesiastical  era  of  Antioch  . 

Julian  period,  ........ 

Mundane  era 

Jewish  Mundane  era     ...... 

civil  Jewish  era       ....... 

era  of  Abraham 

destruction  of  TrD J       ...... 

epoch  of  the  building  of  Solomon's  tempt- 
er.!, of  the  Olympiads    

Roman  era 

era  of  Nabonassai 

trjoch  of  Daniel's  70  weeks      .      .      .      . 
Metallic  cycle  ........ 

Calippic  period 

I'll  ..j.pt'aji  CM  ...  ... 


Months  and  Years  of  Commencement. 


September  1,  b.c.  559 S. 
March  21,  or  April  I,  h.c.  5508. 
September  I,  b.c.  5508. 
August  29,  b.c.  5502. 

September    I,   H.C.  5192. 
Januarv  1,  b.c.   1713. 
October,  ».t.  1008. 

Vernal  equinox,  u.c.  3761. 
October,  )».(  .  S76L 
October  1.  h.c  2015. 
June  12  or  21,  h.c.  1184. 
Hay,  b.c.  I01& 

\     |    moon  ot  Summer  solstice,  B.C    776. 

April  21,  B.C.  7j;*. 

February  20,  n.i .  7  17. 

Vernal  equiftox,  u.c  .  I 

July   1  >.  n.i-.   1 32. 

.V  a   moon  ot  Summer  soKtice,  b.c     *J3© 

June,  o.i  .  323. 
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Epochs,  I'.ras,  and  Periods. 


Months  and  Years  of  Commencement. 


The  Syro-Macedonian  era   .      .      • 

The  Tyrian  era 

The  Sy (Ionian  era  .  .  .  .  • 
The  Caesarean  era  of  Antioch  .  . 
The  Julian  era   ...... 

The  Spanish  era 

The  Act  i  an  era 

The  Actiau  era  in  Egypt     .      •      . 

The  Augustan  era 

The  P-ntirical  indiction 
The  indiction  of  Constantinople 
The  vulgar  Christian  era     . 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem    . 
The  era  of  the  Maccabees    ... 
The  era  of  Dioclesian     .... 
The  era  of  Ascension     .      .      •      . 
The  era  of  Martyrs  ..... 
The  era  of  the  Armenians    .      .      • 
The  era  of  the  Hegira    .... 
The  era  of  Yezdegird,  or  Persian  era 


September  1,  b.c.  312. 

October  19,  b.c.  125. 

October,  b.c.  1 10. 

September  1,  b.c.  48. 

January  1,  b.c.  45. 

January  1,  B.C.  38. 

January  1,  b.c  30. 

September  1,  B.c.  30. 

February  14,  B.C.  27. 

December  25,  or  January  1,  b.C.  3. 

September  1,  b.c  3. 

January  1,  a.d.  1. 

September  1,  a.d.  69. 

November  24,  a.d.  166. 

September  17,  a.d.  284. 

November  12,  a.d.  295. 

February  23,  a  d.  303. 

July  7,  a.d.  552. 

July  16,  a.d.  622. 

June  16,  a.d.  632. 


In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  ar- 
ticle, the  following  will  be  found  of  service  to  the 
student  of  Biblical  Chronology  :  Prideanx,  Old 
and  New  Testament.  Connected ;  Shuck  ford,  The 
Sacred  and  Profane  History,  of  the  li  'or  Id  Con- 
nected;  Me  mot  res  de  I' Academic  des  Inscriptions 
ct  Belles  Lettres ;  Michael  is,  Schreiben  an 
Scklozer,  die  Zeitrechnung  von  der  Siiridfluth 
bis  Salomo  betreffend,  im  '  Gotting.  Mag.  der 
Wissensch.'  1  Jahrg. ;  Gesenius,  De  Pentateuchi 
Sa-marit.  Origine,  Hal.  1815.  On  the  era  of 
the  Seleucidre  see  Petavii  Doctr.  Temp.  ix. 
40.  Hegewisch,  Einl.  in  die  Hist.  Chron.  Alt. 
181 1  ;  \  ignores,  Chronologiede  T  Histoire  Sainte, 
&c,  Benin,  17P3.;  Beer's  Abhandlungen  zur 
Erldut.  d.  alien  Zeitrechn.  Leipz.  1752;  Frank's 
Astronom.-Grandrechnnng  der  Bibl.  Gesch. 
Leipz.  17^3  ;  Lud,  Capelli  Chronol. ;  Bengelii 
Ordo  Temp.-;  Silberschlag,  Chronologic  der 
Welt,  Berlin.,  1783;  Chronology  of  History,  by 
Sir  H.  Nicholas,  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia. 
A  valuable  treatise  on  Eras  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Times  may  be  found  in  the  Companion 
to  the  Almanac,  1830.— J.  R.  B. 

CHRYSOLITE.     [Thakshish.] 

CHHYSOPRASUS".     [Shoham.] 

CHURCH  CKKKhrjaia).  The  original  Greek 
word,  in  its  larger  signification,  denotes  a  number 
of  persons  called  together  for  any  purpose,  an 
assembly  of  any  kind,  civil  or  religious.  As, 
however,  it  is  usually  applied  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  to  religious  assemblages,  it  is  very  properly 
translated  by  '  assembly,"  in  the  few  instances  in 
which  il  occurs  in  the  civil  sense  (Acts  xix.  32, 
39,41).  It  is,  however,  well  to  note  that  ihe 
word  rendered  '  assembly  '  in  these  verses  is  the 
►.anie  which  is  rendered  k  church  '  everywhere 
else. 

In  a  few  places  the  word  occurs  in  the  Jewish 
sense,  of  a  congregation,  an  assembly  of  the  people 
tor  worship,  either  in  a  synagogm  uWatt.  xviii. 
17)  or  generally  of  the  .lews  regarded  as  a  reli- 
gious body  (Art,  \ii.  :;H;  Heb.  ii.  12).  The  text 
it  cited  is  quoted  from  Psalm  xxii.  22;  where 
the    Septua^ini    uses    inKArjaia    for   the    Hebrew 

Hp,  which  has  the  tame  meaning,  namely,  assem- 
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bly  or  congregation.  Elsewhere  also  this  word, 
which  we  render  '  church  '  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  used  by  the  Sept.  for  the  Hebrew  word  which 
we  render  '  congregation  '  in  the  Old  Testament. 

But  the  word  most  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  an  assemblage  (of  Christians) 
generally  (1  Cor.  xi.  18).  Hence  it  denotes  a 
church,  the  Christian  church  ;  in  which,  however, 

we  distinguish  certain  shades  of  meaning,  viz. 

1.  A  particular  church,  a  church  in  a  certain 
place,  as  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii.  1  ;  xi.  22,  &c), 
in  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  26  ;  xiii.  1,  &c),  in  Corinth 
(1  Cor.  i.  2;  2  Cor.  i.  1),  &c.  &c.  '  2.  Churches 
of  (Gentile)  Christians,  without  distinguishing 
place  (Rom.  xvi.  4).  3.  An  assembly  of  Chris- 
tians which  meets  anywhere,  as  in  the  house  of 
any  one  (Rom.  xvi.  5  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  ;  Philem.  2). 
The  Church  universal  —  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  believers  (Matt.  xvi.  18;  1  Cor.  xii 
28;  Gal.  i.  13;  Eph.  i.  22;  iii.  10;  Heb.  xii 
23,  &c). 

CHUSHAN-RISHATHAIM(D?nyDh  ?£*I2; 
Sept.  Xovaap<radal/x),  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,  by 
whom  the  Israelites  were  oppressed  for  eight  years 
(b.c  1394  to  b.c.  1402),  until  delivered  by  Oth- 
niel   (.lud-.  iii.  8-10). 

CHUZA  (Xov(as),  steward  of  Herod  Antipas 
whose  wife  Joanna  was  one  of  those  who  em- 
ployed their  means  in  contributing  to  the  want.-* 
of  Christ  and  hit  apostles.  (Luke  vii'i.  3). 

CILICIA  (KiAnc/a),  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  hounded  on  the  \Y.  by  Pamphy- 
lia:  separated  on  the  N.  from  Cappadocia  by 
the  Taurus  range,  and  on  the  }<].  by  Amanus 
from  Syria;  and  having  'he  gulf  of  Essus  (Isken- 
deioon)  and  the  Cilician  Sea  (Actfe  xwii.  5)  on 
the  South.  By  the  ancients  the  eastern  part  was 
called  Cilicia  Propria  (t]  iSiws  KiAiKta.  Ptolemy  I, 
or  the  level  Cilicia  (?;  7re5ms\  Straho )  ;  and  the 
western,  the  rough  (r,  Tpax^a.  Straho,  xiv.  o),  or 
mountainous  (77  opeu/77,  Herod,  ii.  34).  The 
former  was  well-wateied,  and  abounded  in  variom 
kinds  of  -rain  and  fruits  (Xeiioph  Auab.  i.  2. 
£  22.  Cilicia — dives  bonis  omnibus  terra.  Am- 
mianus  Marc  ell.  xiv.  8.  §  1.  The  chief  towns  in 
this  division  were  Issus  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  4),  ai 
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hrie  south-eastern  extremity,  celebrated  for  the 
victory  oi"  Alexander  over  Darius  Codomanus 
fu.c.  333),  and  not.  far  from  the  passes  of  Amanus 
truu  'AfiaviStov  Keyojmevcoi/  TivAoov.  Polyb.  xii. 
N)  ;  Sola?,  originally  a  colony  of  Arrives  and 
Rhodians,  the  biith-place  of  Menauder,  the  comic 
poet  (r  c.  262)  ;  the  stoic  philosopher  Chrysibpus 
(b.c.  206),  and  of  Aratus,  author  of  the  astrono- 
mical poem  ta  Gatpofiwa  B.C.  270)  ;  and  Tarsics, 
die  birth-place  of  the  Apostle  Paul  [Tarsus] . 
Cilicia  Trachea  furnished  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  cedars  and  firs  for  ship-building;  it  was  also 
noted  for  a  species  of  goat,  of  whose  skins  cloaks 
and  tents  were  manufactured.  Its  breed  of  horses 
was  so  superior,  that  360  (one  for  each  day  of  the 
year)  funned  pari  of  the  annual  tribute  to  the 
king  of  Persia  (Herod,  iii.  90).  The  neighbour- 
lu>od  of  Corycus  produced  large  quantities  of 
*atfron  (CrOcum  sylvestre  optimum.  Prima  no- 
\>ilifas  Cilicio,  et  ibi  in  Coryco  monte,  Plin.  Nat. 
fiist.  xxi.  17).  Herodotus  says  that  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Hypachaei, 
"Tnaxaun  ;  and  derives  the  name  of  Cilicia  from 
Cilix,  son  of  Agenor,  a  Pho>nician  settler  (vii. 
91).  He  also  states  that  the  Cilicians  and  Ly- 
cianr.  were  the  only  nations  within  the  Halys  who 
were  hot  conquered  by  Cnjesus  (i.  28).  Though 
partially  subjected  to  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  Per- 
sians, Syrians,  and  Romans,  the  Eleuthero-  (or 
free)  Cilicians,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tainous districts  were  called,  were  governed  by 
their  Own  kings  (Reguli,  Tacit,  ii.  7$V  till  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  The  sea-coast  was  for  a  long 
time  occupied  by  pirates,  who  carried  on  the  ap- 
propriate vocation  of  slave-merchants,  and  found 
ample  encouragement  for  that  nefaiious  traffic 
among  the  opulent  Romans  (Mannert,  vi.  1  ; 
Stiabo,  xiv.  5):  but  at  last,  tlieir  depredations  be- 
came so  formidable,  that  Pompey  was  Invested 
With  extraordinary  powers  for  their  suppression, 
which  he  accomplished  in  forty  days.  He  settled 
the  surviving  lieebrolers  at  Sola,',  which  he  rebuilt 
and  named  Pompeippolis.  Cicero  was  proconsul 
of  Cilicia  (  a.u.c  702),  and  gained  some  successes 
over  the  mountaineers  of  Amanus,  for  Which  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  triumph  (IJpist.  ad  Fam. 
xv.  4).  .Many  .lews  were  settled  in  Cilicia. 
(Acts  vi.  0 ;   Puilo,  De  legat.  ad  Cahtm,  §  36.) 

According  to  the  modern  Turkish  divisions  of 
Asia  Minor,  Cilicia  Proper  belongs  to  the  Pasiialic 
of  Adana  ;*  and  Cilicia  Tiachea  to  the  Liwah  of 
ltchfl  in  'he  Mousselimlik  of  Cyprus.  (Malte- 
Brun's  Gtogtfaphi/,  Edinb.  1S22,  .vol.  ii.  p.  97.) 
\  copious  account  of  the  ancient  Geography  cf 
Cilicia  is  given  m  Mannert's  Geogrdfihie  der 
Griechcn   -und   limner.    vi.    2,    pp.    32-113. — 

J.  E.  R. 

CINNAMON.        [KlNNK.MON.] 
dXN'ERETU,    or     ClNNEKOTH     (n~),33     or 

m  i33  ,  ririe  of  the  *  Iuk-imI  cities'  of  the  tiihe  of 
Naphlali  Joth.  XIX  '■'>'■>:  Dent,  iii.  17;  Josh  xi.  2). 
In    tile    la-f    Of    tin-    h  \N    cited    it    seems    to    in- 

ite  a  district.      It    i>  also   the  « • . 1 1 1  i .  i    name 

of  die  lakef  iciuie^uelh  i  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 

corruption  of  Cinnereth),  bom  which  we  may 
etilleci  tint  i ii.  -:ow ii  i.iy  on  the  western  bonier  of 
the  fake,  and   was  rf  sufficient  consequence  to 

*ive  i<l  own  name  to  It.  It  is  <\eu  supposed 
tha*  Cinnereth,  afn*rwai  Is  Genrresareth,  Wait  th«' 
earlier  name  of  the  town  of  Tiberius,  and  under  the 


latter  change  still  extended  its  own  denomination 
to  the  lake  ;  nor  is  there  anything  improbable  in 
this  conjecture.    . 

CIRCUMCISION.  The  history  of  Jewish  Cir- 
cumcision lies  on  the  surface  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Abraham  received  the  rite  from  Jehovah,  Moses 
established  it  as  a  national  ordinance,  and  Joshua 
carried  it  into  effect  before  the  Israelites  entered 
the  land  of  Canaan.  Males  only  were  subjected  to 
the  opeiation,  and  it  was  to  be  performed  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  child's  life  :  foreign  slaves  also 
were  forced  to  submit  to  it.  on  entering  an  Israel- 
ite's family.  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
other  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  beside* 
the  Scriptures  might  easily  suppose  tnat  the  •'*»• 
was  original  with  Abraham,  characteristic  of  ms 
seed,  and  practised  among  those  nations  onlj  'idio 
had  learned  it  from  them.  This,  however.  a,-  ears 
not.  to  ha\e  been  the  case;  and  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  present  article  is  to  put  together  what 
is  known  on  the  or  rm- Jewish  Circumcision. 

The  topic  has  been  treated  with  mucn  research 
by  so  many  learned  writers  that  it  may  seem  im- 
probable that  any  passages  of  ancient  authors 
which  bear  upon  it  can  have  escaped  notice, 
Michael  is  (Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iv.),  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  various  references,  has  dedicated 
forty-one  pages  to  the  subject:  n:ir  dogs  it  appear 
that  any  important  addition  has  been  made  by 
later  inquirers.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  form  our 
own  judgment  upon  the  facts  which  have  bees 
ascertained. 

First  of  all,  the  Egyptians  were  a  circum- 
cised people.  Vonck,  followed  by  Wesseling 
(ad  Herod,  ii.  37)  and  by  numerous  able  writers, 
alleged  that  this  was  not  true  of  the  whole  nation, 
but  of  the  priests  only  ;  that  at  least  the  priests 
were  circumcised  is  beyond  controversy.  No  one 
can  for  a  moment  imagine  that  they  adopted  the 
rite  from  the  despised  shepherds  of  Goshen ;  and 
we  are  immediately  forced  to  believe  that  Egyp- 
tian circumcision  had  an  independent  origin.  A 
great  preponderance  of  argument,  however,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  prove  that  the  rite  was  universal 
among  the  old  Egyptians,  as  long  as  their  native 
institutions  flourished  ;  although  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that,  under  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  it  gradu- 
ally fell  into  disuse,  and  was  retained  chiefly  by 
the  priests  and  by  those  who  desired  to  cultivate 
ancient  wisdom  (see  Origen,  quoted  by  Miehaelis, 
§  1K5,  p.  25). 

Herodotus  distinctly  declares  that  the  Egyp- 
tians practised  circumcision  ;  and  ti  at  he  meant 
to  state  this  of  the  whole  nation  is  manifest,  not 
only  since  he  always  omits  to  add  any  restriction, 
but  because,  immediately  following  his  first  state- 
ment of  the  fact,  he  annexes  (his  remark — '  The 
priests  mbredi  er  shave  their  whole  body  every  other 
day,'&c.  (Herod,  ii.37).  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  historian  could  have  I  em  mistaken  on  thw 
point,  considering  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
1  pt.  Further,  he  informs  »h  that  the  Cdlchians 
w  i  iv  a  colony-  from  Egypt,  consisting ;  of  soldiers 
from    the  army  of  SesnstriS.      With    these    lie   had 

convened  (ii.  104),  and  he  positively  declares 
that  they  practised  circumcision.  Vet  if  the  rite 
had  been  confined  to  the  priestly  caste  of  Kgypt, 
it  could  hardly  have  been  found  among  the  Col* 
chians  at  all.  The  same  remarV  will  app'y  ta 
the  savage  Troglodytes  of  Africa,  every  branch  o( 
whom,  cxc.pt  one    [the  K<  '  h\\     U  Diodor'ttl   in 
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»x"-ms  us  (iii  31),  was  circumcised,  having  learnt 
'*e  j;ractice  frcm  tlie  Egyptians  The  Troglo- 
lytes  appear  to  nave  been  widely  diffused  through 
Libya,  which  argues  a  corresponding  diffusion  01 
♦he  rite  ;  yet,  1'ioin  the  silence  of  Diodorus  con- 
cerning the  other  savage  nations  whom  he  re- 
counts as  African  Ethiopians,  we  may  infer  that 
if.  was  not  practised  by  them.  The  direct  testi- 
mony of  Diodorus,  Philo,  and  Strabo  is  to  the 
lame  effect  as  that  of  Herodotus  respecting  Egypt ; 
yet  this  can  hardly  be  called  confirmatory,  since 
in  their  days  the  rite  was  no  longer  universal. 
Josephus  {Contra  Ap.  ii.  13)  speaks  of  it  as 
practised  by  the  priests  only;  lie  however  re- 
proaches Apion  for  neglecting  the  institutions  of 
his  country  in  remaining  uncircumcised.  Origen, 
in.  the  passage  above  referred  to,  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus.,  In  Kenrick's  Herudotus  (ii. 
37)  the  French  commissioners  who  examined 
some  Egyptian  mummies,  are  quoted,  as  estab- 
lishing from  them  the  fact  of  Egyptian  circum- 
cision. 

Herodotus,  moreover,  tells  us  that  the  Ethiopians 
were  also  circumcised  ;  and  he  was  in  doubt  whe- 
ther/they had  learned  the  rite  from  the  Egyptians,  or 
the  Egyptians  from  them.  By  the  Ethiopians  we 
must  under  rand  him  to  mean  the  inhabitants  of 
Meroe  or  Sennaar.  In  the  present  day  the  Coptic 
Church  continues  to  practise  it,  according  to  C. 
Niebuhr  (quoted  by  Michael  is)  ;  the  Abyssinian 
Christians  do  the  same  (Ludolf.  Hist.  Ethiop. 
do,  do.) ;  and  that  it  was  not  introduced  among 
the  latter  with  a  Judaical  Christianity  appears 
from  their  performing  it  upon  both  sexes.  (It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  invent  a  new  name,  reci- 
gion,  or  resection,  for  accuracy's  sake.)  Olden- 
dorp  describes  the  rite  as  widely  spread  through 
Western  Africa — 16°  on  each  side  of  the  Line, — ■ 
even  among  natives  that  are  not  Mohammedan. 
In  later  times  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  is 
practised  by  the  Kafir  nations  in  South  Africa, 
more  properly  called  Kosa,  or  Am rkosa,  whom 
Prichard  supposes  to  form  '  a  great  part  of  the 
native  population  of  Africa  to  the  southward  of 
the  Equator/  He  remarks  upon  this  : — '  It  is 
scarcely  within  probability  that  they  borrowed  the 
custom  from  nations  who  profess  Islam,  or  we 
should  find  aiming  them  other  proofs  of  intercourse 
with  people  of  that  class.  It  is  more  probable 
that  this  practice  is  a  relic  of  ancient  African 
customs;  of  which  the  Egyptians,  as  it  is  well 
known,  partook  in  remote  ages  '  (Prichard,  Priy- 
sical  Hist,  of  Man.  3id  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  287). 

How  far  the  rite  was  extended  through  the 
Syro- Arabian  races  h  uncertain.  In  the  9th  sec- 
tion of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (which,  whether 
genuine  or  not,  is  very  old),  the  writer  comments 
as  follows  :— ■-'  Jiut  you  will  say,  the  Jews  were 
circumcised  tor  a  sign.  And  so  are  all  the  Sy- 
rians and  the  Arabians,  and  the  idolatrous  priests; 

and  even  t;:e  Egyptians  themselves,  are 

circumcised."  This  language  is  vague  and  po- 
pular; yet  it  shows  how  notorious  was  the  wide 
diffusion  of  the  custom.  The  Philistines,  in  the 
lavs  of  Saul,  were  however  uncircumcised  ;  so 
also,  says  H  cum  lot  us  (ii.  104),  were  all  the  Phoe- 
nicians who  hag  iuter'-ourse  with  the  Greeks. 
That  the  Canaamtes,  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  were 
jmt  all  circiuiici-eil.  is  plain  front  the  alfair  of 
Din, ill  aid  Shecliem.  The  story  of  Zipporah 
(Evoil    iv  2;Vj    who  did  not  circumcise  her  son, 


until  fear  came  over  her,  that  Jehovah  would  sla* 
her  husband  Moses,  proves  that  the  family  i4 
Jethio,  the  Midianite,  had  no  fixed  rule  about  it, 
although  the  Midianites  are  generally  regarded 
as  children  of  Abraham  by  Keturan.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  distinct  testim  m\  of 
Josephus  (A?itiq.  i.  12,  2)  that  the  Ish.naelite 
Arabs,  inhabiting  the  district  of  Nabathaea,  were 
circumcised  after  their  13fh  year:  this  must  be 
connected  with  the  tradition  which  no  doubt 
existed  among  them,  of  the  age  at  which  their  fore- 
father Ishmael  underwent  the  rite  (Gen.  xvii.  25  . 
St.  Jerome  also  (quoted  by  Michaelis)  informs  u* 
that,  to  his  day,  *•  usque  hodie^  the  tribes  dwelling 
round  Judaea  and  Palestine  were  circumcised. 
'  especially  all  the  Saracens  who  dwell  in  the 
desert/  Elsewhere  he  says  that,  '  except  the 
Egyptians,  Idnmaeans,  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and 
Ishmaelites  of  the  desert,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
are  circumcised,  all  other  nations  in  the  world 
are  uncircumcised.'  A  negative  argument  is 
more  or  less  dangerous  :  yet  there  is  something 
striking  in  the  fact,  that  the  books  of  Moses,  of 
Joshua,  and  of  Judges,  never  bestow  the  epithet 
uncircumcised  as  a  reproach  on  any  of  the  seve.i 
nations  of  Canaan,  any  more  than  on  the  Moab- 
ites or  Ammonites,  the  Amalekites.  the  Midianites, 
or  other  inland  tribes  with  whom  they  came  into 
conflict.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  the  Philis- 
tines become  prominent  in  the  nairative,  after  the 
birth  of  Samson,  this  epithet  is  of  rather  common 
occurrence.  The  fact  also  of  bringing  back,  as  a 
trophy,  the  foreskins  of  slain  enemies,  never  oc- 
curs except  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xviii.). 
We  may  perhaps  infer,  at  least  until  other  proof 
or  disproof  is  atramed,  that  while  the  Philistines, 
like  the  Sidonians  and  the  other  maritime  Syrian 
nations  known  to  the  Greeks,  were  wholly  strangers 
to  the  practice,  yet  among  the  Canaanites,  and 
all  the  more  inland  tribes,  it  was  at  least  so  far 
common  that  no  general  description  could  be 
given  them  from  the  omission. 

It  appears  from  Josephus  (Antiq.  xiii.  9),  that 
when  Hyrcanus  subdued  the  Idumaeans,  he  forced 
them  to  be  circumcised  on  pain  of  expatriation. 
This  shows  that  they  had  at  least  disused  the  rite. 
But  that  is  not  wonderful,  if  it  was  only  a  cus- 
tom, and  not  a  national  religious  ordinance;  for, 
as  Michaelis  observes,  the  disuse  of  it  may  pave 
dated  from  the  edict  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  of 
which  it  is  said  (1  Mace.  i.  41,  42),  .'The  King 
Antiochus  wrote  to  all  his  kingdom,  that  all 
should  be  one  people;  and  that  all  should  keep 
the  ordinances  of  his  country  :  and  all  the  na- 
tions acquiesced  according  to  the  word  of  the 
king.' 

The  rather  obscure  notices  which  are  found  in 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  of  the  circumcision  of  the 
nations  who  were  in  immediate  contact  with  Israel, 
admit  of  a  natural  interpretation  in  conformity 
with  what  has  been  already  adduced  (Jer.  ix.  25; 
Ezek.  xxxi.  18  ;  also  xxxii.  19,  vt  passi?n).  The 
difficulty  turns  on  the  new  moral  use  made  of  the 
term  'uncircumcised,'  to  mean  simply  impure. 
The  passage  in  Jeremiah  is  thus  translated  b» 
Ewald  : — 

'  Behold,  the  days  come,  that  \  visit  all  the  un- 
circumcised circumcised  ones  ;  Egypt  and  Judaii. 
Edom  and   the  children   of  Amnion  and    Moab 
and  all  the   dwelleis    in   the   wilderness   that  art 
dvdvzv  Cii  (lie   temples  :  for   all    the   heather1   aid 
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tncireum.  ised,  and  so  is  all  the  house  of  Israel 
nncircumcised  in  heart.* 

The  shaving  of  the  temples  appears  to  be  a  reli- 
gions custom  of  the  same  kind  :  Herodotus  (iii.  8) 
ascribes  it  to  the  Arabs  generally,  and  Josephus 
rather  strangely  regards  the  epithet  rpoxoKovpiSes, 
in  the  ancient  Greek  poet  t'hoerilus  (c.  Ap.  i. 
42),  as  a  description  of  his  own  corirttrj  men. 
Knowing  that  the  Egyptians  were  circumcised, 
it  no  longer  remains  doubtful  how  the  reproach 
of  Egypt  i  Josh.  v.  9)  should  he  interpreted. 

How  far  the  rite  of  circumcision  spread  over 
the  south-west  of  Arabia  no  delinite  record  suh- 
sists.  The  silence  of  the  Koran  confirms  the 
statement  of  Abulfeda  (Histor.  Ante-Islamica, 
p.  180,  ed.  Fleischer,  1831),  that  the  distort)  is 
older  than  Mohammed,  who,  it  would  appear,  in 
no  res|>ect  regarded  it  as  a  religious  rite.  Ne- 
vertheless it  has  extended  itself  with  the  Moham- 
medan faith,  as  though  it  were  a  positive  ordi- 
nance. Pocock  (Specimen  Hist.  Arab.,  p.  309) 
cites  a  tradition,  which  ascribes  to  Mohammed 
the  words —  • 

Circumcision  is  an  ordinance  for  men,  and 
honourable  in.  wotnen.  This  extension  of  the 
rite  to  the  other  sex  might,  in  itself,  satisfy  us 
that  it  did  not  come  to  those  nations  from  Abra- 
ham and  Ishmael.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Abyssinian  circumcision  has  the  same  pecu- 
liarity :  so  that  it  is  every  way  probable  that 
Southern  Arabia  had  the  rite  from  the  same 
source  or  influence  as  Ethiopia.  In  fact,  the 
very  closest  relations  are  known  to  have  subsisted 
hfli ween  the  nations  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Anothei  passage  of  WmM'eiia.  (Annales 
Muslemici,  vol.  i.  p.  92)  gives  specific  informa- 
tion on  this  Subject.  In  the  battle  of  Ohod,  in 
'he  third  year  of  the  Hejira.  '  Hamza.  file  uncle 
of  the  prophet,  committed  great  slaughter.  When 
Sabba'  ben  fVbd,  ul  I  /./.a.  whose  mother  was  a 
cireunicivi  in  Mh'ci.  passed  by  him,  Hamza 
called  out.  Come  on,  you  son  of  a  she-circum- 
ciser!  [resectrtcis  uijn-.pharuin  /]'  The  form  of 
the  word  proves  thai  this  was  strictly  the  trade  of 
t he  old  woman,  and  taat  the  custom,  as  applied 
lo  female-,  was  no  innovation  of  those  days. 

Pocock  quotes  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Phi- 
lostorgius,  lor  the  fact  that  the  Himyarite  Arabs 
circumcise  their  children  on  the  eighth  dag.  He 
adds  a  passage  from  Al  Gazzali,  in  which  the 
writer  says,  t  at  the  Arabs  differ  from  the  Jews 
as  to  Ike  time:  for  tliey  post|>one  it  until  the 
child  \u<.<~  ifeili,  which  he  think-.  safer.  Finally, 
.ie  cites  Ibn  Athir,  who,  writing  of  the  times 
antecedent  to  Mohammed,  says  that  the  Arabs 
were  accustomed  to  circumcise  between  the  tenth 
and  tilieewth  >.  ears. 

'The  stah  went  of  Philostorgius  may  receive 
,'ight  from  the  Arab  historians,  who  relate  {Jost, 
Ueschir/itr  dot  Isyaclifen.  vol.  v.  p.  236,  sq<j.) 
'ihat  about  a  ctntuiy  before  the  Christian  era, 
Bateau1  JLpjvieti  sovereigns  reigned  in  the  region 
called  Sliebii  by  the  Jews,  and  Yetnen  by  the 
modern--,  where  *he  Himyaiites  ,  ;  Heme) 
dwelt.  Tii"  few  fact*  preserves!  slow  that  they 
were  not  close  olaerveri  <<f  the  Most)  C  Law.  and 
ipicion  might  ar  -e  that  the\  uere  called 
childly    Iron:    their  having    received  Jewish 
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circumcision.      We  have,   however,   a  collateral 

evidence  of  much  importance,  to  prove  that  tl* 
influence  acting  on  them  had  really  come  from 
Jmhfia;  namely,  it  is*  well  kriSwn  that  in  Abys- 
sinia a  nation  called  the  Falasha  sit  ill  exist<. 
which  has  verv  thoroughly  adopted  the  Jewish 
religion,  insomuch  as  to  have  invented  legends 
that  allege  their  descent  from  the  Hebrew-.. 
They  possess  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Ghee/ 
language  and  character,  hut  their  own  language 
is  said  to  be  quite  alien  fiom  the  Hebrew;  facta 
which  prove  that  they  weie  iv.i\]\  proselyted  by  tb* 
Jews  at  some  early  period.  [Abyssinia.]  At  that 
same  time,  it  is  credible,  the  Hebrew  faith  met  With 
similar  success  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Jost  believes  that,  during  the  war  of  the  Macca- 
bees, great  numbers  of  Jews  migrated  into  Arabia  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  later  times  they  were  veiy 
numerous  in  Yemen,  and  their  influence  great. 
Wherever  they  were  settled  proselytes  must  ba\»- 
been  made;  and  great  zeal  was  doubtless  ti$ed  to 
induce  them  to  circumcise  their  children  duly 
according  to  the  Mosaic  rite.  We  can  then 
quite  understand  Philostorgius's  fact,  if  we  are 
allowed  to  suppose  that  he  spoke  loosely  of  '  the 
Himyarites '  doing  that  which  was  done  by  4 
great  many  of  them.  [Concerning  the  connection 
of  the  Jews  with  Yemen,  see  farther  under  Solo- 
mon.] 

An  interesting  story  is  told  by  Josephus — the 
date  so  late  as  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
(Antiq.  xx.  2) — how  Izates,  the  young  kingof  Adi- 
abene,  and  his  mother  Helena,  were  converted  by 
Jewish  teachers  to  a  belief  in  the  one  true  God,  tl* 
God  of  the  Hebrews :  and  how,  when  Izates  was 
desirous  of  being  circumcised,  and  his  mother 
dreaded  that  it  would  alienate  his  subjects,  his 
Jewish  instructor  Ananias  warmly  seconded  her 
views,  with  a  heart  like  that  of  Paul  ;  telling  him 
that  if  he  was  resolved  to  imitate  Jewish  institu- 
tions, he  could,  without  being  circumcised,  adore 
the  true  divinity ;  and  that  this  was  far  more  import- 
ant than  circumcision.  At  the  time  he  satisfied 
the  young  monarch  ;  but  afterwards,  another  Jew, 
named  Eleazar.  came  from  Galilee,  and  in- 
veighed so  strongly  on  the  impiety  of  his  dis- 
obedience, that,  without  more  delay,  Izates  sub- 
mitted tc  the  rite.  It  is  evident  that,  in  a  con- 
troversy- of  this  sort,  the  more  narrow-minded 
teacher  had  the  advantage:  and,  in  consequence. 
It  appears  that  'proselytes  of  righteousness'  wcvn 
always  circumcised  (Judith  xiv.  10,  and  Tacit. 
Hist.  v.  5).  The  facility  with  which  whole 
nations  have  adopted  the  practice  froi::  the  Mo- 
hammedans proves  that  it  18  not  so  serious  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  spread  of  a  religion  as  some  have 
thought  it. 

The  moral  meaning  of  the  word  'uncircum- 
cised  *  was  a  natural  result  of  its  having  been 
made  regally  essential  to  Hebrew  faith.  '  Uncir- 
cumcised  in  heart  and  ears'  w  a>  a  metaphor  to 
which  a  prophet  would  be  carried,  as  necessarily 
as  a  Christian  teacher  tc.  such  phrases  as  •  unbaj  - 
Heed  in  soul,"  or 'washed  by  regeneration/  If, 
however,  we  try  to  take  a  step  farther  back  still, 
and  ask  ichy  this  ordinance  in  particular  WU 
Befectetl,  as  so  eminently  essential  to  the  seed  >•! 
Abraham,  we  probably  Hr.d  tkit  we  have  reached1 

a  point  at  wbfeh  we  must  !  1  il  with  know- 

in.'  the  faet  without  the  reason.  Every  external 
ordinance,  as   far    Instance   baptism,   must   lu.v» 
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more  or  less  thai  is  arbitrary  in  if.  It  is,  however, 
abundantly  plain  that  circumcision  was  not  in- 
tended to  seuaiate  the  Jews  from  other  nations 
generally,  for  it  could  not  do  so  :  and,  least  ol'  all, 
from  the  Egyptians,  as  the  words  in  Joshua  v.  9 
show.  Rather,  it  was  a  well  known  and  already 
understood  symbol  of  purity. 

A  great  deal  of  speculation  and  argument  has 
been  employed  on  the  utility   and  origin   of  the 
rite  to  the  Egyptians  and  others.    Herodotus,  long 
ago,  declared  that  it  was  adopted  for  cleanliness, 
KaOa/nSTriTos   uvena:   and  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Turks,  concerning  personal 
defilement,  will  make  it  easy   to  believe   that  an 
idea  of  cleanliness  continued   the  practice  among 
nations  which  had  once  become  habituated  to  it. 
In  the  ancient  Egyptians  this  Turkish  spirit  was 
carried  to  a  great  height  ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
in   hot  climates   detailed  precepts  of  cleanliness 
form  a  very  large  part  of  primitive  religion.    But 
we  can,  hardly  rest  in  this  as  a  sufficient  account 
of  the  or  iff  in  of  the  rife.     A  sort  of  circumcision 
lias   been  found   in    various  parts   of  the  Indian 
Seas  and   Pacific  Ocean  .   many  notices  of  which 
have  been    collected   in   the  Penny   Cyclopaedia 
(art.     Circumcision)  i    but    nothing    would     be 
gained  by  reproducing  them  here.    It  is  more  im- 
portant to  state  that  an  adequate  physical  reason 
for  performing  the  operation  on  females  of  several 
African  races  has  been  fully  substantiated.     The 
curious  reader  will   rind   in    Laurences  Lectures 
(chap,  v.),  the  decisive  testimony  of  Mr.  Barrow 
and  Dr.  Somerville  on  this  point;  with   an  allu- 
sion to  the  efforts  of  the  Romish   missionaries  to 
forbid   the  practice  in  Abyssinia,  and   the  unex- 
pected  consequences  which   thwarted  them.     No 
jx)sitive   evidence    has    yet    been    obtained,    that 
the  operation   is  equally  expedient  for  the  males 
in    any    of  the   same    races:  yet  the  analogy  of 
the   two  cases  forces  us   to  believe   that  in  both 
the  custom   has  a  physical  or  medical   ground  ; 
especially  when  it  is  remarked  to  predominate  so 
much  in  Africa,  where   alone  (as   far  as  yet  ap- 
] tears)    such    physical    peculiarities    of  structure 
exist.      It  was   practised,   moreover,  by  the  males 
of  African  tribes  so  savage  and  so  little  addicted 
to  religious  ceremonialism,  that  a  broader  ground 
must   be  sought    for   it  than   simple   cleanliness. 
We  have  already  named  the  Troglodytes.    Strabo 
mentions    two   other   tribes   of  Africa,   whom  he 
calls    Kreophagi   and    Kolobi  (xvi.  4;   pp.  387- 
390,  392.  ed.  Tauch.),  who  practised  on  themselves 
a   yet    more    shocking    mutilation    (ko\oBo\   tos 
Bakdvuvs),  ascribed    to   the  Kolobi   by   Diodorus 
also.     The  fact,  also,  that   most  of  these  nations 
performed  whatever  operation   it    was,  net  on  in- 
fants, but  on  those  who  were  advancing  towards 
marriageable  a^e,  conspires  to  indie. ite  that  some 
physical    inconvenience    gradually    showed   itself 
(as   witli  the    Bushmen    females),  of  which    they 
desired    to  -et    rid.     Just    looks    upon  infant  cir- 
cumci  ion  ;ls  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Judaism  ; 
and  this  may  he  nearly    correct,  though    we   have 
seen  ;.:.it,  according  to  Abulfeda,  some  Arabs  de- 
layed it  only  till  after  teeth  ng.     In  fact  Diodorus 
(iii.    31),   when    speaking  of  that    branch  o! 
Troglodyte    nations,  which    was  called    Kolobi, 
declares  thai  tiny  were  subjected  to  the  operp 
in    infancy    (qk   vynlou}.     Their   unnatural  and 
cruel  custom  is  possibly    to  be   referred    to   super- 
stition.    Some  indeed    have  looked  on    circum- 


cision itself  as  a  softened  form  of  the  barliarom 
rite  by  which  the  Gaili,  or  priests  of  Cybele^ 
weie  qualified  for  theii  otiice.  The  Koiobit* 
custom  might,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  carrying  out 
of  that  barbarity  to  the  extiemest  point  possible, 
short  of  exterminating  the  population  of  a  tribe.  In 
W  iner's  Heulicoi  terbuch  ^art.  Beschneidung)  will 
be  found  details  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Jews  carry 
their  law  into  effect;  and  of  the  still  more  singular 
and  p.dnful  process  by  which  a  circumcised  per- 
son was  in  some  sort  restored  to  his  natural  con- 
ditioi  (see  1  Mace.  i.  15;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  5. 
1  ;  anil  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  18,  (TTtaTraadct). 

If  an  independent  and  human  origin  lias  been 
discovered  for  Egyptian  circumcision,  the  thought 
of  necessity  arises  that  the  Israelites  must  have 
had  it  from  the  same  sources  as  the  nations  around 
them  ;  and  it  has  been  discussed  ^Spencer,  De  Lea. 
Hcb.)  whether  they  even  borrowed  it  from  tlw 
Egyptians.  The  idea  has  naturally  given  much 
offence  :  but  in  truth  the  question  involves  no 
peculiar  difficulty  ;  it  is  only  part  of  another  far 
wjder  inquiry.  It  is  notorious  that  many  other 
ancient  nations  had  various  ceremonies  and  insti- 
tutions in  common  with  the  Jews,  and  that  the 
Hebrew  law  is  by  no  means  in  all  points  original. 
That  sacrifice  pre-existed,  is  on  the  surface  of  the 
Bible  History.  The  same,  however,  is  true  of 
temples,  tabernacles,  priests,  ever-burning  fire, 
oracles,  &c.  The  fact  has  been  often  denoted  by 
saying  that  the  Jewish  institutions  are  a  selection, 
revision  and  re-enactment  of  an  older  patriarchal 
religion. — F.  \V.  N. 

CISTERN.  In  a  country  which  has  scarcely 
more  than  one  perennial  stream,  where  fountains 
are  not  abundant,  and  where  the  months  of  sum- 
mer pass  without  rain,  the  preservation  of  the  rain- 
water in  cisterns  must  always  have  been  a  matter 
of  vast  importance,  not  only  in  the  pasture- 
grounds,  but  in  gardens,  and,  above  ail,  in 
towns.  Hence  the  frequent  mention  of  cisterns 
in  Scripture,  and  more  especially  of  those  which 
are  found  in  the  open  country.  These  were,  \t 
seems,  the  property  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
formed  (Num.  xxi.  22).  They  are  usually 
little  more  than  large  pits,  but  sometimes  take  the 
character  of  extensive  subterraneous  vaults,  open 
only  by  a  small  mouth,  like  that  of  a  well. 
They  are  filled  with  rain  water,  and  where  the 
climate  allows)  with' snow  during  winter,  and  are 
then  closed  at  the  mouth  with  large  fiat  stones, 
over  which  sand  is  spread  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  their  being  easily  discoveied.  If  by  any 
chance  the  waters  which  the  shepherd  has  thus 
treasured  up  are  lost  by  means  of  an  eaithquake 
or  some  other  casualty,  or  are  stolen,  both  he  and 
his  fiocks  aie  exjmsed  to  great  and  imminent 
danger  ;  as  are  also  travellers  who  hasten  to  a 
ei.-U-rn  and  find  its  waters  gone.  For  this  reason 
a  t'ailure  of  water  is  used  as  the  image  of  any 
great  calamity  (lsa.  xli.  17,  18;  xliv.  3).  There 
is  usually  a  large  deposit  of  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
these  cistern-,  so  that  he  who  falls  into  them,  even 
when  they  are  without  water,  is  liable  to  perish 
miserably  (Gen.  Xxxvii.  22,  sip;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6: 
Lam.  iii.  53;  Ps.  xl.  2;  Ixix.  15).  Cisterns 
were  sometimes  used)  when  empty,  as  prisons,  and 
indeed  prisons  which  were  constructed  under- 
ground received  the  same  name,  113  (vim. 
xxxix.  20  ;  xl.  15). 

in    cities    the    cisterns    were   works  of  nmos 
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labour,  for  tliey  were  either  hewn  in  the  rocks  or 
mi-rounded  s/hh  subterraneous  walls,  and  lined 
with  a  fine  incrustation.  The  system  which  in 
this  respect  formerly  prevailed  in  Palestine  is, 
doubtles8*,  the  same  that  exists  at  present;  and 
indeed  there  is  every  probability  that  most  of 
the  cisterns  now  in  use  were  constructed  in  very 
ancient  times.  Professor  Robinson  assures  us, 
that  '  the  main  dependence  of  Jerusalem  at  the 
present  day  is  on  its  cisterns ;  and  this  has  pro- 
oably  always  been  the  case.'  He  then  mentions 
the  immense  cisterns  now  and  anciently  existing 
within  the  area  of  the  Temple;  supplied  partly 
by  rain  water,  and  partly  by  an  aqueduct  from  So- 
lomon's Pools,  and  which,  of  themselves,  would  fur- 
nish a  tolerable  supply  in  case  of  a  siege.  '  But, 
in  addition  to  these,  almost  every  private  house  in 
Jerusalem,  of  any  size,  is  understood  to  have  at 
least  one  or  more  cisterns,  excavated  in  the  soft 
limestone  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built.  The 
ho.use  of  Mr.  Lanneau.  in  which  we  resided,  had 
no  less  than  four  cisterns;  and  as  these  are  but  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  ail  the  better 
class  of  houses  are  supplied,  I  subjoin  here  the 
dimensions  : 

Leugth.  Breadih.  nepth. 

I.       15  feet  8  feet-  12  feet. 

II  •    S     „  4     „  15 

ill.  10     „  10     „  15 

IV.  30     „  30     .,  20 

This  last  i9  enormously  large,  and  the  numbers 
given  are  the  least  estimate.  The  cisterns  have 
usually  merely  a  round  opening  at  the  top,  some- 
times built  up  with  stonework  above,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket ; 
so  that  they  have  externally  much  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ordinary  well.  The  water  is  con- 
ducted inlo  them  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
during  ithe  rainy  season;  and,  with  proper  care, 
remains  pure  and  sweet  during  the  whole  summer 
and  autumn.  In  this  manner  most  of  the  larger 
louses  and  the  public  buildings  are  supplied. 
The  Latin  convent,  in  particular,  is  said  to  be 
amply  furnished;  and  in  seasons  of  drought  is 
able  to  deal  out  a  sufficiency  for  all  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  'he  city. 

Most  of  these  cisterns  have  undoubtedly  come 
dewn  from  ancient  times;  and  their  immense 
extent  furnishes  a  full  solution  of  the  question  as 
to  the  supply  of  water  for  the  city.  Under  the 
disadvantages  of  its  position  in  this  respect,  Jeru- 
salem musl  necessarily  have  always  been  depend- 
ent on  its  ci>teins;  and  a  city  which  thus  an- 
nually laid  in  it*  supply  for  seven  or  eight  months 
could  never  be  overtaken  by  a  want  of  water 
during  a  sie^e.  Nor  is  this  a  trait  peculiar  to 
the  Holy  City  ;  for  the  case  h  the  same 
throughout  all  the  hill-country  of  Judah  and  lien- 
iamin.  fountains  and  streams  ON  few,  as  com- 
plied with  Europe  and  America;  and  the  inha- 
'"itants,  therefore,  collect  water  during  the  rainy 
.  hi  m  tanks  and  cisterns  in  the  cities,  in  the 
fields,  and  along  the  bigti  roads,  for  ttie  sustenance 
of  themselves  and  of  their  flocks  and  herns,  and 
for1  >t  of  the  pasting  traveller.     Many, 

if  not  the  most,  of  the*  are  obviously  antique; 
and  'liev  e\i-t  not  untnqnenllv  along  the  am  lent 
roads  which  an1  now  deserted.  Thus,  on  the  long^ 
forgotten  u,;\  from  Jericho  to  Bethel,  'broken 
cistern-"  i  I  linj  I  antiquity  are  found  at  regular 
u»U:i»als.     That  Jerusalem    was    tu-   actually 


supplied  of  old  with  water  is  apparent  also  from 
the  numerous  remains  of  ancient  cisterns  still  ex- 
isting in  the  tract  north  of  the  city,  which  was 
once  enclosed  wilhih  the  walls'  [ResekvoiusI. 

CITIES.     [Towns.] 

CITIES  OF  REFUGE.  Places  of  refuge 
where,  under  the  cover  of -religion,  the  guilty 
and  the  unfortunate  might  rind  shelter  and  pro- 
tection were  not  unknown  among  the  ancient 
heathen.  The  jus  asyli,  <;r  right  of  shelter  and 
impunity,  was  enjoyed  by  certain  places  reputed 
sacred,  such  as  groves,  temples  and  altars. 
This  protective  power  commonly  spread  itself 
over  a  considerable  district  round  the  holy  spot, 
and  was  watched  over  and  preserved  by  severe 
penalties.  Yet  the  fate  of  Pausanias,  were  theie 
no  other  similar  case,  shows  that  it  could  not 
always  stand  against  the  assaults  of  jiopular  in- 
dignation. Pausanias.  having  tampered  With  the 
gieat  enemies  of  his  native  country,  the  Persians, 
was  tried  at  Sparta  and  condemned,  lb  order  to 
escape  from  the  consequent  punishment,  he  fled 
into  a  temple  of  Minerva  With  a  view  to  keep 
him  ti.eie  and  thus  punish  him  with  death,  the 
Ephori  blocked  up  the  doers  and  destroyed  the 
roof,  the  mother  of  the  criminal  bringing  the  first 
stone. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  number  of 
these  places  of  asylum  became  in  process  of  time 
very  great,  and  led,  by  abuse,  to  a  fiesh  increase 
of  criminals.  Tiberius,  in  consequence,  caused  a 
solemn  inquiry  into  their  effects  to  be  made, 
which  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  their  number 
and  a  limitation  of  their  privileges  (Suet.  Tib. 
37,  compared  with  Emesti,  Excursus  ad  h.  I. ; 
Osiander,  De  Asylis  Gentium,  in  Gronov.  The- 
saur.  t.  vi.). 

In  the  Apocrypha  (2  Mace.  iv.  33)  mention  is 
made  of  a  city  having  the  jus  asyli — 4  Onias 
withdrew  himself  into  a  sanctuary  at  Daphne 
that  lieth  by  Antiochia.'  The  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  27)  was  also  a  heathen 
asylum,  whose  privileges  in  this  respect  increased 
with  the  progress  of  time. 

This  pagan  custom  passed  into  Christianity. 
As  early  as  Constantine  the  Great,  Christian 
churches  were  asylums  for  the  unfortunate  persons 
whom  an  outraged  law  or  powerful  enemies  pur- 
sued. Theodosius.  in  431,  extended  this  privilege 
to  the  house*,  gardens,  and  other  places  which 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  churches,  and 
the  synod  of  Toledo,  in  081,  widened  the  right  of 
asylum  to  thirty  paces  from  every  <  hurch.  Since 
then  this  ecclesiastical  privilege  prevailed  in  the 
whole  of  Catholic  Christendom,  and  was  pre- 
served undiminished,  at  least  in  Italy,  so  long 
as  the  papal  independence  remained.  The 
right  acted  beneficially  in  ages  when  violence 
and  revenge  predominated,  and  fixed  habitations 
were  less  common  than  nou  ;    hut  its    tendency  to 

transfer  powei  rVore  the  magistrate  to  the  priest 
hood  was  injurious  to  the  inviolaf  !it\  of  law 
and  the  Steady  administration  of  jns'ice.  Jt  has 
accordingly  m  tfecenl  times  heen  abrogated  by 
ihost    governments    ((?  n>  .ten,   m 

roc   . 

taiong  the  Jews  the  'cities  of  refuge1  bore 
some  resemblance  to  Hie  asylum  of  the  c  lassie 
nation-,  but  were  happily  exempt  from  die  evil 
consequence!  to  which  refeiei'ce  has  been  made 
and   alloid,    e\en    to    the    prtStnl    day     no    mean 
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proof  of  the  superior  wisdom  and  benignant  spirit 
of  the  Jewish  laws. 

The  institution  was  framed  with  a  view  to 
•bate  the  evils  which  ensued  from  the  old  esta- 
blished rights  of  the  blood- avenger  [Bi.ood-Rk- 
VENgkI.  and  thereby  to  further  the  prevalence  in 
the  nation  of  a  mild,  gentle,  and  forgiving  spirit. 

Fron.  the  lavs  on  this  point  (Exod.  xxi.  13; 
Num."  xxxv.  9-35:  Deut.  xix.  1-13)  it  appears 
that  Moses  set  apart  out  of  the  sacerdotal  cities 
six  as  'cities  of  refuge.'  There  were,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  three,  namely,  '  Bezer 
in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain  country  of  the 
Reubenites,  and  Ramoth  in  Gilead  of  the  Gadites, 
and  Golan  in  Bashan  of  the  Matiassites'  (Deut. 
iv.  43);  on  the  western  side  three  namely,  'Kedesh 
in  Galilee  in  Mount  Naphtali,  and  Shechem  in 
Mount  Kphiaim,  and  Kin  ith-arba,  which  is  He- 
bron, in  the  mountain  of  Judah"  (Josh.  xx.  7). 
If  found  desirable,  then  other  cities  might  be 
added.  An  inspection  of  the  map  will  show  how 
wisely  these  places  were  chosen  so  as  to  make  a 
city  of  refuge  easy  of  access  Irom  all  parts  of  the 
land.  To  any  one  of  these  cities  a  person  who 
had  unawares  and  unintentionally  slain  any  one 
might  flee,  and  if  he  reached  it  before  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  avenger  of  blood,  he  was  safe 
within  its  shelter,  provided  he  did  not  remove 
more  than  a  thousand  yards  from  its  circuit,  nor 
quit  the  refuge  till  the  decease  of  the  high-priest 
under  whom  the  homicide  had  taken  place.  If, 
however,  lie  transgressed  these  provisions,  the 
avenger  might  lawfully  put  him  to  death.  The 
roads  leading  to  the  cities  of  refuge  were  to  be 
kept,  in  good  repairs  Before,  however,  the  fugitive 
could  avail  himself  of  the  shelter  conceded  by 
the  laws,  he  was  to  undergo  a  solemn  trial,  and 
make  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  place  where  the  homicide  was  com- 
mitted that  it  was  purely  accidental.  Should 
he,  however,  be  found  to  have  heen  guilty  of 
murder,  he  was  delivered  '  into  the  hand  of  the 
avenger  of  blood,  that  he  might  die.' 

And  the  Israelites  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
spare  him  either  from  considerations  of  pity  or  in 
consequence  of  any  pecuniary  ransom.  Tins  dis- 
allowal  of  a  comj)ensation  by  money  in  the  case 
of  murder  shows  a  just,  regard  for  human  life,  and 
appears  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Hebrew 
legislation  when  compared  with  the  practice  of 
other  countries  (Athens,  for  instance,  and  Islam), 
in  which  pecuniary  atonements  were  allowed, 
if  not  encouraged,  and  where,  in  consequence, 
the  life  of  the  poor  must  have  been  in  as  great 
jeopardy  as  the  character  of  the  wealthy. 

The  asylum  afforded  by  Moses  displays  the 
same  benign  regard  to  human  life  in  respect  of 
the  homicide  himself.  Had  no  obstacle  been  put 
in  the  way  of  the  Goel,  instant  death  would  have 
awaited  any  one  who  had  the  misfortune  to  occa- 
sion the  death  of  another.  By  his  wise  arrange- 
ments, however,  Moses  interposed  a  seasonable 
delay,  and  enabled  the  manslayer  to  apjieal  to 
the  laws  and  justice  of  his  country.  Momentary 
wrath  could  hardly  execute  its  fell  purposes,  and 
a  suitable  refuge  was  provided  for  the  guiltless 
and  unfortunate. 

Yet  as  there  is  a  wide  space  between  the  inno- 
cence of  mere  homicide  and  the  guilt  of  actual 
murder,  in  which  various  degrees  of  blame  might 
*at»ily  exist,  so  the  legislator  took  means   to  make 


the  condition  of  the  mans  aver  less  happy  ti  an  1: 
was  before  the  act  or  the  mischance,  lest  entim 
impunity  might  lead  to  the  neglect  of  necessary 
precaution  and  care.  With  great  propriety, 
thereto) e,  was  the  homicide  made  to  feel  some 
legal  inconvenience.  Accordingly  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  patrimony,  restrcted  in  hii 
sphere  uf  locomotion,  affected  indirectly  in  bis 
pecuniary  interests,  and  probably  reduced  from 
an  aflluent  or  an  easy  station  to  one  of  service  and 
labour  (Michaelis,  Mos.  Recht,  vi.  4).  Should 
any  reader  still  think  that  this  treatment  of  a 
manslayer  was  unnecessarily  seveie,  let  him 
advert  to  the  spirit  of  t  e  a_re,  and  especially 
study  the  recognised  rights  of  the  nexl  of  kin  to  a 
slain  person,  and  lie  will  most  probably  be  leady 
to  allow  that  everything  was  done  in  this  matter 
which  circumstances  admitted.  The  benefit  oi 
the  protection  afforded  was  common  to  strangerg 
and  sojourners  with  native  Israelite!. 

What  ensues  rests  on  the  authority  of  th« 
Rabbins.  In  order  to  give  the  fugitive  all  pos 
sible  advantage  in  his  flight,  it  was  the  business 
of  the  Sanhedrim  to  make  the  roads  that  led  to 
the  cities  of  refuge  convenient  by  enlarging  them 
and  removing  every  obstruction  that  might  hurt 
his  foot  or  hinder  his  speed.  No  hillock  was  left, 
no  river  was  allowed  over  which  there  was  not  a 
bridge,  and  the  road  was  at  least  two  ami  thirty 
cubits  broad.  At  every  turning  there  were  posts 
erected  bearing  the  words  Refuge,  Refuge,  to 
guide  the  unhappy  man  in  his  flight  ;  and  two 
students  in  the  law  were  appointed  to  accompany 
him,  that,  if  the  avenger  should  overtake  him 
before  he  reached  the  city,  they  might  attempt 
to  pacify  him  till  the  legal  investigation  could 
take  place. 

When  once  settled  in  the  city  of  refuge,  tlie 
manslayer  had  a  convenient  habitation  assigned 
him  gratuitously,  and  the  citizens  were  to  teach 
him  some  trade  whereby  he  might  support  him- 
self. To  render  his  confinement  more  easy,  the 
mothers  of  the  high-priests  used  to  feed  and 
clothe  these  unfortunate  fugitives,  that  they  might 
not  be  impatient  and  pray  for  the  death  of  their 
sons,  on  whose  decease  they  were  restored  to  their 
liberty  and  their  property.  If  the  slayer  died  in 
the  city  of  refuge  before  he  was  released,  his 
bones  were  delivered  to  his  relations,*  after  the 
death  of  the  high-priest,  to  be  buried  in  tl* 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers  (Lewis,  Origines  He- 
braicce). 

That  the  right  of  asylum  among  the  Jews  was 
in  later  periods  of  their  history  so  extended  as  to 
open  the  door  to  great  abuses  may  be  in  ferret! 
from  1  Mace.  x.  43,  where  unqualified  impunity 
and  exemption  from  both  liabilities  and  penalties 
are  promised,  under  the  influence,  not  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  but.  of  heathen  morals  and  ambition, 
to  '  whosoever  they  be  that  flee  unto  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  or  be  within  the  liberties  thereof.' 

In  the  words  now  cited  reference  appears  to  Ik* 
made  to  a  custom  which  prevailed  from  very  early 
times,  both  amoig  the  chosen  |>eople  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  of  fleeing,  in  case  of  personal 
d.uiger,  to  the  altar.  With  the  Jews  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  fugitive  to  lay  hold  nf  the  horns  of 
the  altar,  whether  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple; 
by  whieh,  however,  shelter  and  security  were  ob- 
tained only  H>r  those  who  had  committed  sins  of 
ignorance  or  inadvertence:  thus  true  did   Moses 
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remain  to  his  principle  that  the  wilful  shedding  of 
r»  nnan  blood  cv.il  d  only  by  blood  be  atoned — a 
•  piinciple  which  the  advances  of  civilization  and 
the  spread  of  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Gospel  have 
caused  to  ')e  questioned,  if  not  exploded  (Exod.  xxi. 
1  i  ;  1  Kings  i.  50  ;  ii.  28).  From  the  two  last  pas- 
sages it  seems  that  state  criminals  also  sought  the 
protection  of  the  altar,  probably  more  from  the 
force  of  custom  than  any  express  law.  Their  safety, 
however,  deluded  on  the  will  of  the  king  ;  for  in 
the  passages  referred  to  it  appears  that  in  one  case 
I  hat  of  Adonijah)  life  was  spared,  but  in  the  other 
.  that  of  Joab)  it  was  taken  away  even  '  by  the 
tltai.'    Compare  Matt,  xxiii.  35. — J.  R.  B 

CITIZENSHIP.  Strict  isolation  did  by  no 
means,  as  some  suppose,  form  the  leading  prin- 
ciple in  the  svstem  if  theocracy  as  laid  down  by 
Moses,  since  even  non-Israelites,  under  the  va- 
rious names  of  12,  *~03;  or  2E^in,  not  only  were 
allowed  to  reside  in  Palestine,  but  had  the 
fullest  protection  of  the  law,  equally  with  the 
native  Israelites  (Exod.  xii.  19;  Lev.  xxiv.  22; 
Num.  xv.  15;  xxxv.  15;  Deut.  i.  16;  xxiv.  17  : 
the  law  of  usury,  Deut.  xxiii.  20,  made,  how- 
ever, .an  exception),  and  were  besides  recom- 
mended in  general  terms  by  Moses  to  humanity 
and  charity  (Exod.  xxii.  21  ;  xxiii.  9;  Lev.  xix. 
.13,  34  :  Deut.  x.  18  ;  comp.  Jer.  vii.  6  ;  Mai!  iii.5; 
Joseph.  Contra  Ap.  ii.  28),  as  well  as  to  a  participa- 
tion in  certain  prerogatives  granted  to  the  poor  of 
the  land,  such  as  a  share  in  the  tithe  and  feast- 
otVering,  and  the  harvest  in  the  Jubilee-year 
(Deut  xiv.  29;  xvi.  10,  14;  xxvi.  11;  Lev. 
xxv.  0).  In  return,  it  was  required  on  the  part  of 
non- Israelites  not  to  commit  acts  by  which  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  people  might  be  hurt 
'Exod.  xx.  10;  Lev.  xvii.  10;  xviii.  26;  xx.  2; 
xxiv.  16;  Deut.  v.  14.  The  eating  of  an  animal 
which  had  died  a  natural  death,  Deut.  xiv.  21, 
seems  to  have  been  the  sole  exception).  The  advan- 
tage the  Jew  had  over  theGentile  was  thus  strictly 
spiritual,  in  his  being  a  citizen,  a  member  of  the 

theocracy,  of  the  i"Pii"P  ^Hp  (community  of  God), 
on  whom  positive  laws  were  enjoined.  But  even 
to  this  spiritual  privilege  Gentiles  were  admitted 
under  certain  restrictions  (Deut.  xxiii.  1-9)  ; 
thus  we  find  among  the  Israelites,  3X11,  an 
Edomite  .!  Sam.  xxi.  8.),  as  also  HHIN,  an 
Ilittite  (a  Canaanite).  The  only  nations  that 
were  altogether  excluded  from  the  citizenship  of 
the  theocracy  by  especial  command  of  the  Lord, 
werethe  Ammonites  ami  Moabities,  from  a  feeling 
of  vengeance  against  them  •  and  in  the  tome  situ- 
ation were  all  castrated  |  arsons,  and  bastards,  from 
A  feeling  of  disgrace  and  shame  (Deut.  xxiii.  1-6). 
In  the  time  of  Solomon,  no  less  than  153,600  strau- 
I  n  were  resident  in  Palestine    2  Chron.  ii.  17). 

Roman  citizenship  firoA/Te/a,  Acts  xxii.  2«, 
pi- civitatis.  civitai  was  granted  in  the  times 
oi  the  Emperors  bo  m  host  provinces  and  cities   Die 

(  HSC,  >  1 1 .  :!")  ;  Suet.  Aiaj.  17),  as  also  to  Single 
in  iividuak.  for  some  Si  r\  ice  rendered  to  the  fettle 

h    be  imperial   family  (Suet   Any.  47),  or  even 

a  Certain  sum  of   money    (Arts    xxii.  28;    Dio 
(  a-s.  \li.  21).      The  Apostle  Paul  vrai  a  Roman 

ciliaen  by  fatnil;  |  Acts.  /.  r. ),  and  hence  his  pro- 
testing against   corporal   or   capita]    punishment 
t  V-ts  xvi.  .'J7  ;  comp.  Cic,  Vmrr.  v.  57,  65  ;  Bnteb. 
f/.'V    Ernie:  v.  1,  eh  A  —  L.  M. 
CITHON.     |T.u'uck.] 


CLAUDA  (KAouStj).  a  small  island  >n  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Crete,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  16. 
It  was  also  called  Gaudos  (Mela,  ii.  7  ;  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  iv.  42),  and  now  bears  the  name  of 
Gozzo. 

CLAUDIA  (KAavbla),  a  Christian  female  oi 
Rome,  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21. 

CLAUDIUS  (KAavSios),  the  fifth  Roman  em- 
peror, and  successor  of  Caligula,  a.  d.  41-54 
(Acts  xi.  28 ;  xviii.  2).  His  full  name  was 
Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  Germanicus.  Previously 
to  his  accession  he  led  rather  a  dissolute  life,  and 
the  throne  was  in  a  great  measure  secured  to  him 
through  the  address  and  solicitations  of  Herod 
Agrippa  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  2.  1,  c.  3  and  4; 
comp.  Suet.  Claud.  10).  This  obligation  he 
returned  by  great  and  peculiar  favours  to  that 
personage;  and  the  Jews  were  generally  treated 
with  indulgence  till  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
when  those  who  abode  at  Rome  were  all  banished 
thence  (Acts  xviii.  2  :  comp.  Suet.  Claud. 
25).  Several  famines  occurred  under  Claudius, 
one  of  which,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
extended  to  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  appears  to 
be  that  which  was  foretold  by  Agabus  (Acts  xi. 
2S.  and  Kuinoel,  in  loc. ;  also  Krebs,  Obs.  in 
X.  T.  p.  210). 

CLAUDIUS  LYSIAS.     [Lysias.] 

CLAUDIUS  FELIX.     [Felix.] 

CLAY,  a  substance  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  chiefly  with  reference  to  its  employment 
by  the  potter,  the  elegant  and  useful  forms  assumed 
by  the  rude  material  under  his  hands  supplying  a 
significant  emblem  of  the  Divine  power  over  the 
destinies  of  man  (Isa.  lxiv.  8;  Rom.  ix.  21).  A 
remarkable  allusion  to  the  use  of  clay  in  sealing 
occurs  in  Job  xxxviii.  1 1,  '  He  turneth  it  as  clay 
to  the  seal.'  This  may  be  explained  by  relerence 
to  the  ancient  practice  of  impressing  unburnt 
bricks  with  certain  marks  and  inscriptions  which 
were  obviously  made  by  means  of  a  large  seal  oi 
stamp.  We  trace  this  m  the  bricks  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon  [Bricks].  Modem  Oriental  usages 
supply  another  illustration.  Travellers,  when 
entering  the  khans  in  towns,  often  observe  ihe 
rooms  in  which  goods  have  been  left  in  charge  of 
the  khanjee  sealed  on  the  outside  with  clay.  A 
piece  of  clay  is  placed  over  the  lock,  and  impressed 
by  a  large  wooden  stamp  or  seal. 

CLEMENT  (KAt?/x7js),  a  person  mentioned  by 
Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3),  as  one  whose  name  was  in  the 
book  of  life.  For  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  see 
Book  OV  Life.  This  Clement  was,  by  the  ancient 
church,  identified  with  the  bishop  ^\'   Rome  of  the 

same  name  (Ruseb.  Hurt.  Juries,  iii.  4  ;  ('u)istitut. 
Apost.  vii.  46);  and  that  opinion  has  naturally 
been  followed  by  Roman  Catholic  expositors  It 
cannot  now  be  proved  incorrect;  but  the  suspicion 
exists  that  theca.se  heie  may  be  as  with  many 
other  names  in  the  New  Testament,  which  have 
Ik-cii  assigned  to  celebrated  persons  of  a  later 
period.  Clement  is  said  to  bai  e  In  ed  to  the  Child 
\.  ir  of  ttie  emperor  Trajan  i  a.o.  100),  when  h» 
suffered  martyrdom. 

There  i<  an  epistle  of  Clement  to  the  < 
thians,  which  wee  highly  esteemed  bj  tie  .o,    oM 
church,  and  wa.s  publicly  read  in  many  churebee 

[ElMM  1.1  s.       \l'i>sTOI.|(   Al.  ]. 

I.  CLEOPAS  (KAeewtu  .  one  of  the  two  db 
ciples   to   whom  Jesus  appeared    in   •'      r.a\    ».» 

Kiiuiiaiu  (Luke  xxiv.   18).     He  M  not  to  <»«  cosh 
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CLOUD. 


COAL. 


founded  with   tl  e  other  Cleophas,  who  was  also 
called  Alphaeus. 

2.  CLEOPHAS  (KAwiras),  or  rather  Clopas, 
who  was  also  called  Alplueus,  which  see. 

CLIMATE.     [Palestine] 

CLOUD.  The  allusions  to  clouds  in  Scripture, 
as  well  as  their  use  in  symbolical  language,  must 
be  understood  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  where  the  sky  scarcely  exhibits  the  trace 
of  a  cloud  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of 
September,  during  which  period  clouds  so  rarely 
appear,  and  rains  so  seldom  fall,  as  to  be  considered 
phenomena — as  was  the  case  with  t\ie  harvest  lain 
which  Samuel  invoked  (1  Sam.  xii.  17,  IS),  and 
with  the  little  cloud,  not  larger  than  a  man's 
hand,  the  appearance  of  which  in  the  west  was 
immediately  no.  iced  ai  something  remarkable  not 
only  in  itself,  but  as  a  sure  harbinger  of  rain 
(1  Kings  xvbi.  44). 

As  in  such  climates  clouds  refreshingly  veil  the 
oppressive  glories  of  the  sun,  clouds  often  symbo- 
lize the  Divine  presence,  as  indicating  the  splen- 
dour, insupportable  to  man,  of  that  glory  which 
they  wholly  or  partially  conceal  (Exod.  xvi.  10 ; 
xxxiii.  9;  xxxiv.  5;  xl.  34,  35;  Num.  xi.  25; 
xxi.  5  ;  Job  xxii.  14  ;  Ps.  xviii.  11,  12;  xcvii.  2; 
civ.  3;  Isa.  xix.  1  ;  Matt.  xvii.  5:  xxiv.  30,  &c. ; 
Acts  i.  9;  Rev.  i.  7;  xiv.  14,  16).  Somewhat 
allied  to  ibis  use  is  that  which  makes  clouds 
the  symbols  of  the  Divine  power  (2  Sam.  xxii.  12; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  34  ;   lxxxix.  6  ;  civ.  3  :  Nahum  i.  3). 

Clouds  are  also  the  symbol  of  armies  and  mul- 
titudes of  people  (Jer.  iv.  13;  Isa.  lx.  S;  Heb. 
xii.  I).  This  is  often  very  scientifically  ex- 
plained by  the  information  that  clouds  are  com- 
posed of  innumerable  drops  of  rain  or  vapour. 
This,  although  true,  is  certainly  not  the  truth 
which  the  Hebrew  poets  had  in  view.  Any  one 
who  has  noticed  the  effect  of  a  large  and  compact 
body  of  men  upon  the  surface  of  an  extensive 
plain,  moving  like  a  cloud  in  the  clear  sky,  or 
who  has  avaa  a  similar  body  of  men  upon  the 
side  of  a  distant  hill,  will  find  a  more  obvious 
fcource  of  the  comparison. 

There  are  many  other  dispersed  symbolical 
allusions  to  clouds  in  Scripture  not  coming  under 
these  descriptions ;  but;  their  purport  is  in  every 
case  too  obvious  to  need  explanation  (see  particu- 
larly Prov.  xvi.  15;  Eccles.  xii.  2;  Isa.  iv.  5  ; 
xliv.  22;  2  Pet.  ii.  17;  Jude  12). 

CLOUD,  PILLAR  OF.     [Exodus.] 

CNIDUS  (KfiSjs),  otherwise  Gnii>ls,  a  town 
and  peninsula  of  Doris  in  Caria,  jutting  out  from 
the  south-west  part  of  Asia  Minor,  between  the 
islands  of  Rhodes  and  Cos.  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  worship  of  Venus  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  0(>5  ; 
Plin.  Hist.  AW.  xxxvi.  15  ;  Horn.  Odi/ss.  i.  30). 
The  Romans  wrote  to  this  city  in  favour  of  the 
.lews  (1  Ma*  c.  xv  23),  and  St.  Paul  passed  it  in 
ins  way  to  Rome     Act-;  xxvii.  7). 

CO  VL.  1;  is  generally  assumed  that,  in  those 
numerous  passages  oi'  our  veision  in  which  the 
word  co.il  occurs,  charcoal,  or  some  other  kind  of 
artificial  fuel,  is  to  be  understood  :  at  all  events, 
tli.it  the  word  lias  not  its  English  nie.uihig.  The 
i  ie  i  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  fossil 
(.•tl  was  not  kno.in  to  the  ancitjutij  ,is  .in  article 
j'  fuel,  and  especially  to  tin-  aiicum  inn .ih'i.mis 
■I    -  '1111(1  y  it     -        i  ■    .ii  'y  imagined 

.»  d  not    produce  it.      Ii  his    hit  lei  {  been  shongly 

maintained  -ha:  coat  has  not  beeg   used  Or  fuel, 


even  in  England,  much  moi  i  than  400  year* 
notwithstanding  the  reasons  alleged  by  Horslej 
and  others  that  the  Romans  worked  coal-mines  ii: 
this  country  :  and  by  Whiftaker.  that  it  was  used 
as  fuel  by  the  Saxons.  Truth,  however,  here, 
perhaps,  as  usually,  lies  in  the  middle.  Al- 
though the  general  use  of  coal  for  fuel  is  even  its 
this  country  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and 
certainly  so  in  every  other,  yet  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  totally  unknown  and  unemployed  for 
any  purpose,  either  here  or  in  other  countries,  in- 
cluding even  Syria,  does  not  necessarily  follow. 
The  existence  of  c  al  in  Syria  is  now  placed  be- 
yond a  doubt.  Many  indications  of  coal  occur 
in  the  Lebanon  mountains ;  the  seams  of  this 
mineral  even  piotrude  through  the  superincumbent 
strata  in  various  directions  At  C.  male,  eight 
hours  from  Beirout,  at  250U  feet  above  the  level 
of"  the  sea,  where  the  coal-seams  aie  three  Feet  in 
thickness,  a  mine  is  actually  being  worked  by 
order  of  Mohammed  An,  in  which  more  than  100 
men  are  employed.  The  coal  is  of  good  quality, 
and  mixed  with  iron  pyrites.  In  1S)J7  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  extracted  was  14.700  cantaii  of  21  7 
okes,  each  making  about  40t  0  tons.  A  furnace 
for  smelting  the  ore  and  a  lailroad  to  convey  the 
coals  to  Beirout  were  then  in  contemplation. 
(Elliot,  vol.  ii.  p.  257 ;  and  Dr.  Bowling's 
'  Report*). 

The  following  passage  from  the  Tlepl  run/  \[Bu» 
of  Theophrastus,  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  learned  translator  and  annotafoi 
Sir  John  Hill,  that  fossil  coal  was  employed  at 
least  by  '  the  smiths,'  ol  'yaXiceij,  in  the  time  of 
that  ancient  naturalist.  OSs  5e  KaKovaiv  evdvs 
hvdpaKas,  TOiv  QpvirToix.4v(iov,  Sid  r^v  xP€Ldv.  del 
-yeuJSeis.  fKKaioyrai  St  nal  irvpovvrai  KaOdirep  oi 
&.pdpa.K€S.  del  de  irzp'i  re  rv,v  Aiyver'iK7]i/,  birou  hal 
rb  IjAeKTpov,  ical  iv  rf)  HAei'a,  Ba5t£,Wa>j'  QAv/ll- 
7na£ifc  t?V  8'  opovs,  ois  Kcd  ol  xa^K€^  XP^>vrah  Krl- 
On  this  passage  Sir  John  Hdl  obsei  es,  '  The 
substance  here  denoted,  whatever  no-,  kes  there 
have  been  among  authors  since  about  it,  appears 
to  me  to  be  evidently  no  other  than  the  common 
pit-coal ;  and  I  have  made  it  appear  as  clearly 
so  in  the  translation,  only  by  having  properly 
rendered  the  word  ai/dpanes,  the  carelessly  mis- 
understanding which  word  alone  has  been  the 
occasion  of  all  the  erroneous  guesses  about  the 
substance  denoted.  The  authors  of  these  seem 
all  to  have  understood  the  word  di'Opaf  as  signi- 
fying fossil  or  pit-coal ;  and  therefore  a>  the  author 
compaies  the  burning  of  this  substance  to  that, 
they  were  necessitated  to  think  of  some  other  suiv 
stance  that  he  might  here  mean,  as  it  was  imps, 
sible  he  should  compare  a  thing  to  itself  iicKttl- 
ofrai  KaOdircp  oi  dvdpaKts,  evidently,  t-  fhcy  kindle 
and  burn  like  wood  coals."  or,  as  we  call  it,  char- 
coal, for  thai  is  the  genuine  and  determinate  sense 
of  the  word  ai&pa£  in  Greek  and  carbv  in  Latin. 
as  is  evident  liom  the  other  works  of  Theophra*- 
tus,  Pliny,  and  all  the  older  naturalists.  E\en 
the  more  correct  of  the  moderns,  when  iiiey  would 
express  what  we  call  pit-ruaL  the  substance  here 
described  by  the  author,  never  iivj  the  words 
ai'0px£  or  carbo,  but  a'ways  XiQavOpcf,  i»r  carlu. 
log  d  I  Li  (see  Woodward,  Charlton,  and  Menritt\ 
The  siniilai  use  of  this  bitumen  Lrot  it  the  "nam* 
oi  eoa',  but  always  with  an  addition  rtm- 

guished    it    from  wliat.  was  more   commonly  anil 
proj>erly  so  called,  and  expressed  its  being  not  ol 
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regetalue  hut  <  f  fossil  origin'  (London.  1774,  pp. 
64-66X  So  clear  a  testimony  to  the  use  of  pit- 
»-oal  bv  artificers  in  Greece,  nearly  300  years  B.C., 
with  the  well-ascertained  existence  of  coal  in 
Syria,  emerging  to  the  very  surface,  may,  in  con- 
junction with  some  particular  respecting  the 
mention  of  coal  in  ihe  Scriptures,  tend  to  show 
the  possibility  that  coal,  in  the  proper  sense,  was 
Hut  wholly  unknown  or  unemployed  by  the  an- 
cient Hebrews.  &c.  The  Hebrew  words  most 
frequently  and  properl  '  translated   coal  are  two, 

n#H3  ami  DHQ.     Though  the  Hehiews  seem  to 

nave  frequently  used  the  word  TOT,}  in  the  same 
generic  sense  as  we  do  when  we  say  a  ton  of  coals, 
meaning  coals  not  yet  burnt,  a  pan  of  coals. 
meaning  coals  on  lire,  and  as  the  Greeks,  though 
not  so  loosely*  apply  dvQpaKia,  and  the  Romans 
carbo,  yet  when  precision  required  it.  the  Hebrews, 
as  well  as  ourselves  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
knew  how  to  express  the  difference  in  the  case  of 
ignited  coals,  which  they  mo->t  commonly  do  by 
the  addition  of  CK,  a  distinction  preseived  in  the 
Soptuaguit  by  thp  word  irvp  (though  the  Septua- 
gint  often  introduces  this  word  when  the  sense  of 
4he  single  Hebrew  word  seems  to  require  it.  and 
generally  with  great  correctness)  :  and  which  dis- 
tinction is  also  generally  preserved  in  the  Vulgate 
by  the  use  of  the  appropriate  word  prima: — Serv. 
ad  yE/?.  xi.  7S^:  'Docet  hoc  esse  discrimen  inter 
prunam  et  carbonem,  quod,  ilia  accensa  sit.  hie 
veid  extinctus.  Sen  etiam  dum  ardet  carbo  dici- 
tnr'  (Facciolati).  The  following  classification  is 
offered,  comprehending  all  the  instances  in  which 

the  word  jTPnj  occurs  : — First,  in  its  generic  and 
indefinite  application,  that  is,  meaning  coal 
whether  ignited  or  not :  2  Sam.  xiv  7,  '  they  shall 
quencii  my  coal  which  is  left;'  Sept.  dvdpaKa; 
Vulg.  scintillam  :  evidently  ignited,  used  tropic- 
ally for  posterity,  like  1  Kings  xv.  4,  and  several 
other  passages:  Job  xli.  21,  'his  breath  kindleth 
cuals,"  avBpaK.es,  prunas,  i.  e.  coals  not  before  ig- 
nited :   Isa.  xlvii.  14,    'not  a  coal  to  warm  at,' 

hut  here  the  word  DDfP  decides  the  ignition, 
dvOpatcas  irvpus,  pruna  :  Ps.  xviii.  S,  'coals  were 
kindled  at  it,'  av6paK.es,  carbones  succensi  sunt  : 
Ps.  cxx.  1,  '  with  coals  of  juniper,'  Sept.  avv  rots 
dvQpat^i  to7s  epr)p.iKO?s ;  Vulg.  cum  carbonibus 
Resold  tor /is :  Prov.  vi.  28,  English  veision  sup- 
plies (hot  j  coals  :  Sept.  adds  irvphs  to  avdpaKwv, 
pumas:  Prov.  xxv.  22,  'shall  heap  coals  of  (ire 
upon  his  head,'  Sept.  sopplies  irvpSs,  prunas : 
Isa.  xliv.  10,  'upon  the  coals,'  dvdpaKwv.  car- 
l>ones  :  E/ek.  xxiv.  1 1,  '  upon  the  coals,"  dvdpaKas, 
tyruuas. 

Our  second  class  consists  of  instances  in  which 
the  worn  CN  is  added,  in  order  to  fix  the  sense  of 
ignition: — Lev.xvi.  12,  'a  censer  full  of  binning 
coals  of  Cue,"  avBpaKuv  irvp6s,  prunis:  2  Sam. 
xxii.  9,  13,  '  coals  of  Are  were  kindled  at  it.'  av- 
OpaKes  irup6s,  carbones  ignis  :  Ps.  xviii.  12,  '  the 
coals  of  lire  passed,1  dvdpaKes  irup6s,  carbones 
ignis:  Ps.  cxl.  i  0,  '  let  burning  coals  fall  on  them,' 
dvOpaKes  irvp6s,  carbones;  l'/ek.  i.  U<,  -coals 
of  fire,'  avfJpaKwv  irvp6s,  carbonum  ignis  :  K/.ek. 
X.  2,  *<     .      i  fine.'   ui'Qpdicuv  irvp6$,  prunis  i 

The  other  Hebrew  wmd  translated  coal  is  DI1D- 

It     iht:    i  :>  PloV.      XXvi.     21, 

DI"I3  E>vPl3  B  to  buinmi:  coals,  and 

wood  to  [ire,  I  -\dpa  dvOpa^i,  stcul  carb  oei 
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ad  prunas :  here  the  worft  DHS  plainly  mr.ans 
unignited  coal  (Qu.  mineral  coal  ?),  as  appears 
from  the  parallel  comparison,  and  'as  wood  to  fire. 
Isa.  xliv.  12,  ■  \he  smith  v.  oiketh  in  tLe  coals  :  tl» 
Sept.  has  no  corresponding  word  but  old  com- 
mentators read  iv  dvQoa^i,  in  prunis.  Isa.  liv. 
16,  'the  smith,  that  UJoweth  the  coal  in  the  tire,' 
dvdpaKas,  prunas.      From  the  foregoing  analysts  it 

appeal  that  the   word  n^HJ  often  means  coah 

thoroughly  ignited  ;   but  DHS,  coal   before  being 
ignited. 

There  are  several  instances  in  which  the  word 
'coal'  in  our  veision  is  an  improper  transla- 
tion. 1  Kings,  xix.  6.  D*SV1  r\ty  '  a  calcebaten 
on  the  coals,'  £yKpv<p'ias,  subcinei  icius  pan  is, 
H2V1  here  properly  means  a  hot  stone  (a  pave- 
ment, Esth.  i.  6,  and  elsewhere!,  and  CD^'")  DTi! 
properly  mean  small  cakes  baked  under  ashes — 
a  common  food  to  this  day  among  the  Oriental*, 
especially  when  travelling  [Bread],  *\*£~\  is  also 
a  hot  stone  thrown  into  milk  or  broth  in  order  to 
heat  it  (Gesenius).  Another  mis- translation  oc- 
curs (Hab.  iii.5),  '  burning  coals  went  forth  at  his 
feet'  in  the  margin  'burning  diseases'  (Dent. 
xxx  24).  The  Sept.  varies  widely;  the  Vulgate 
still  more  widely — 'egredietur  diabqlus,'  which  is, 
however,  explained  as  pestis  by  the  commentators. 
Another  mis-translation  is  (Lam.  iv.  Sj,  'Their 
visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal  ;1  margin,  'darker 
than  blackness;'  "TinB^D  "jwH,  virep  dcr&OAiyv,  su- 
per carbones.  Another  mis-translation  occurs 
(Cant.  viii.  6),  '  ihe  coals  theieof  are  coals  of 
lire  ;'  5?X  *9KH  H^QwH,  irep'nrrepa  awTTjs,  -rrep'nr- 
repa  irvp6s,  Aid.  dvdpaKes  nvpos,  ut  lam  pad  es 
ignis.  A  questionable  translation  occurs  (Is.  vi. 
6),  '  a  live  coal,'  i1.2Vl  dvOpaKa  -rrupos,  %alculujif 
but  the  Rabbis  render  it  •  coal."  Ti  e  instances  of 
the  word  coal  in  the  New  Testament  remain  to  be 
noticed:  — (John  xviii.  IS),  '.a  tire  of  coals,"  dvdpa- 
Kid.  ad  prunas,  The  word  here  evidently  means  a 
mass  of  live  charcoal  (so  Suid.  dvOpaKid  Tte<pvpaK- 
rwp.evoi  dvdpaKes.  who  gives  an  adage  which 
makes  a  plain  difference — ^  tV  rtippav  <pev- 
ywv,  els  avdpaKidv  irearis.'  which  may  be  ex- 
actly paralleled  by  a  well-knuivn  English  ada 
(Keel,  viii,  10;  xi.  32,  occur  in  the  wine  E 
in  the  Apocrypha.)  From  the  foregoing  analysis 
the  following  passages  are  selected  as  counte- 
nancing the  idea,  th.it  the  ancient  Hebrews  were 
acquainted  with  natural  coal.  In  the  sublime 
description  of  the  leviathan  (Job  xli.  21),  'his 
breath  kindleth  coals,'  the  representation,  though 
highly  hyperbolical,  is  of  course  supported  by  a 
consistency  and  proportion  of  idea*.  Hut  to 
suppose  that  the  word  here  rendered  coals  means 
any  kind  of  artificial  fuel,  reduces  the  whole 
scene  to  an  intolerable  bathos  ■  whereas  if  we  refer 
the  word  to  the  natmal  production,  it  is  admir- 
ably preserved.  The  association  of  charcoal 
with  a  creature  which  '  makes  the  deep  to  bod 
like  a  caldron,'  and  which,  •hen  on  land,  'is 
king  of  the   children  of  pride.'  is  too  incongruous 

to  be  attributed  to  the  sublimed  ..f  ancient  ports; 

bill    it    is   a   conception    worthy  of   his    powers   to 

represent  %  mass  of  coal   i.  p  -<d  by  ihe  breath  of 

'v  similar  icm.uk  tie  mag- 

niliceni    representation  (2  S;im    xxii.  9,  13,  snd 
p..  .  •  through  the   I. ii  ;   'i,  Him 

ndled  '       I 
exnrc  nly,  but  it  suits  well,  the  i<. 
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a  stratum  of  mjjneral  matter  as  being  ignited  by 
die  material  splendors  attending  on  the  Divine 
appearance  and  interposition.— J.  F.  D. 

COCK  (aheKTwp',  in  Hebrew  possibly  "Q3 
Gaber,  if  .Jerome's  version  of  Isa.  xxii.  17,  18  be 
correct  :  our  version  of  the  passage  is  obscure). 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  bird  and  poultry 
ill  general  should  not  be  distinctly  noticed  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures ;  especially  as  rearing  galli- 
naceous fowls  was  au  object  of  considerable  eco- 
nomical importance  in  Egypt,  and  their  flesh  one 
of  the  principal  resources  for  the  table  in  every 
part  of  Southern  and  Western  Asia.  It  is  true, 
the  date  when  the  practice  of  obtaining  them  by 
artificial  heat  commenced  in  Egypt  is  sufficiently 
disputable,  and  birds  of  the  genus  Gallus,  pro- 
peily  so  called,  are  not  indigenous  in  Western 
Asia,  but  belong  in  their  original  condition  to 
.  lower  India,  Indo-Chiua,  and  the  great  islands  of 
Austral-Asia.  They  were,  it  may  be  surmised, 
unknown  in  Egypt  when  the  Mosaic  law  was 
promulgated,  and,  though  imported  soon  after, 
they  always  remained  in  an  undetermined  con- 
dition, neither  clean  nor  unclean,  but  liable  to  be 
declared  either  by  decisions  swayed  by  prejudice, 
or  by  fanciful  analogies ;  perhaps  chiefly  the 
bi'ter;  because  poultry  are  devourers  -of  unclean 
animals,  scorpions,  scolopenura,  small  lizards, 
and  young  serpents  of  every  kind. 

But  although  rearing  of  common  fowls  was  not 
encouraged  by  the  Hebrew  population,  it  is  evi- 
dently drawing  inferences  beyoud  their  proper 
bounds,  when  it  is  asserted  that,  they  were  un- 
known in  Jerusalem,  where  civil  wars,  and  Greek 
and  Roman  dominion,  had  greatly  affected  the 
national  manners.  The  excess  of  pharisaical 
punctiliousness  is  evidence  that  opinions  and 
customs  widely  opposed  to  their  own  were  pre- 
valent, and,  in  the  dependant  state  of  the  nation, 
were  openly  professed  even  by  the  numerous  resi- 
dent foreigners,  the  Pagan  garrisons,  and  by  many 
.lews,  under  the  influence  of  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy. 

In  the  denials  of  Peter,  described  in  the  four 
Gospels,  where  the  cock-crowing  is  mentioned  by 
>mi  Lord,  the  words  are  plain  and  direct,  not 
we  think  admitting  of  cavil,  or  of  being  taken  to 
dignify  anything  but  the  real  voice  of  the  bird, 
die  a\€KTcpocp(i>vict,  as  it  is«expressed  in  Mark  xiii. 
.V).  in  its  literal  acceptation,  and  not  as  denoting 
•lie  sound  of  a  trumpet,  so  called,  because  it  pro- 
-laimed  a  watch  in  the  night;  for,  to  what  else 
Aan  a  real  hen  and  her  brood  does  our  Saviour 
allude  in  Luke  xiii.  31.  where  the  text  is 
proof  that  the  image  of  poultry  was  familiar  to 
(!,<•  disciples,  and  consequently  that  they  were 
nol  rare  in  Jiube  ?  To  the  present  time  in  the 
East,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  this  bird 
is  still  often  kept,  as  amongst  the  ("Vita*  (Ca>sar, 
Hell.  (kill.  iv.  t$),  not  so  much  for  food  as  for 
tiie  pMi]K)>"  of  announcing  the  approach  and  dawn 
of  due.—  C.  ib  S, 

( :<)('  K  ATR I CK.     i'Skhpknt.] 

COCKCROW  I  XG.  The  cock  usually  crows 
wveral  times  abrtut  midnight,  and  again  about 
break  of  day.  The  latter  time,  because  he  then 
crows  loudest v and  his  *  shrill  clarion  '  is  most.use- 
ful  by  jitmmoniug  man  to  his  labours,  obtained 
tiw  appellation  of  the  coekcrowing  emphatically, 
Mid  by  way  of  eminence  ;   though    sometimes   the 

distal  tiona  of  the  first  and  second  coekcrowing 


are  met  with  in  Jewish  and  neat  hen  writer* 
(Bochart,  vol.  iii.  p.  119).  These  times,  and 
these  names  for  them,  were,  no  doubt,  some  of  the 
most  ancient,  divisions  of  the  night  adopted  iu 
the  East,  where  'the  bird  of  dawning'  is  most 
probably  indigenous.  The  latter  aA€KTopo(fxgvla 
was  retained  even  when  art ili -ia.1  divisions  of  time 
were  invented.  In  our  Lord's  time  the  Jews  had 
evidently  adopted  the  Greek  and  Roman  division 
of  the  night  into  four  periods,  or  watches;  each 
consisting  of  three  hours  ;  the  first  beginning  at 
six  in  the  evening.-  iv  rrj  devrepa  (pvAaKJj,  ko.1  h 
Tp  Tp'iTT)  (p'j\aKij  (Luke  xii.  3$).;  rerdprr}  5* 
(pvAaKij  ttjs  vvktos  (  Matt.  xiv.  2o  ;  Mark  vi.  48). 
These  watches  were  either  numbered  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth,  as  now  specified,  or  were  called 
oil/e,  fxeaoi/vKTiov.  aAeKTopo<pwv'ia,  irpoSi.  These 
are  all  mentioned  (Mark  xiii.  35;  Veget.  Be 
Milit.  iii.  S,  '  In  quatuor  partes  ad  clepsydram 
sunt  divisa?  vigilia^,  ut  non  amplius  quam  tribm 
horis  nocturnis,  necesse  est  vigil  are,"  Censorin,  ch 
Die  Xatal.  Tltpl  (p.  rerdpTTju,  vide  Joseph.  Antiq. 
xviii.  9,  C.  riepl  (p.  Sevrepai/,  Diod.  Sic.  IS.  40; 
Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1.  5). 

It  has  been  considered  a  contradiction  that  Mat- 
thew (xxvi.  31),  records  our  Lord  to  have  said  to 
Peter,  irp\v  dkeKTopa  (jxavrjaai,  rpls  dirapwqcrri  pie, 
whereas  St.  Mark  (xiv.  36),  says,  -rrplt/  1)  Sis  <pwvi)- 
aai.     But  Matthew,  giving  only  toe  general  sense 
of  the  admonition  (as  also  Luke  xxii.  34  ;    John 
xiii.  38),  evidently  alludestot.bat  only  which  was 
customarily  called   the  coekcrowing,   but   Mark; 
who  wrote   under  Peter's  inspection,    more  accu- 
rately  recording   the    very    icords,   mentions   tiM" 
two    cockcrowings  (Wetstein  on  Mai  k  xiv.   30 
Scheuchzer,    Phys.    Sacr.    on     Mark    xiii.    35 
Whitby's  Note  on  Matt.  xxvi.  34).     Another  ob 
jection  to  this  part  of  the  Evangelical  history  h» 
been  founded  upon  an   assertion  of  the  Mischna 

in  Bava  Kama,  vii.  7,  pl^lH  ;^H3D  fH 
bftPVIp  *5©P  tkvWX-  They  do  not  breed  cocki 
af  Jerusalem  because  of  the  holy  things" :  because 
it  is  interpreted,  cocks  turn  up  the  dunghills, 
and  set  free  the  reptiles  by  which  the  sacrifices 
might  be  polluted  which  were  eaten  as  food;  and 
that,  consequently,  Peter  could  not  hear  one  crow. 
But  this  is  sufficiently  answered  in  the  preceding 
article.  Even  the  traditions  themselves  on  this 
subject  are  not  uniform  ;  witness  the  story  in 
Erubin,  p.  26.  1,  of  a  cock  which  killed  a  child, 
and  was  stoned  by  order  of  the  council.  Other 
instances  are  given  by  Reland,  which  show  that 
the  cock  might  crow,  though  not  in  the  city,  and 
yet  be  heard  by  Pt  ter  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
especially  as  the  jialace  of  Caiaphas  stood  on  an 
elevated  situation,  at  the  distance  of  scaicely  100 
yards  from  the  city  walls.  At  the  same  time  the 
word  dAtKTwp,  being  everywhere  anarthrous  in 
the  New  Testament  (except  Luke  xxii.  60,  where, 
howe.ver,  the  article  is  rejected  by  Griesbach  upon 
the  authority  of  a  multitude  of  MSS.),  it  may  b« 
inferred  from  this  indeliniteness.  that  cocks,  if  at 
all  tolerated  in  Jerusalem,  were  far  less  common 
than  with  us.  Ais,  in  Mark,  is  for  tV  SevTf'pom, 
and  rpls  is  explained,  semel  iterumque,  plu* 
simplici  vice,  a  certain  for  an  unceitain  number, 
as  I  Cor.  xii.  28.  So  Eusth,  ap'.  Si  hi.  Lex.  say* 
•rpi'j  is  for  -jroAAdxis.  Thus  the  seeming  contradic- 
tion, at  least,  l>etwceii  Maik  ami  the  other  Evan- 
gelists w  removed  (Light  foot,  Uor.  Heb  ;  B>mBiw 
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it  mvrti  C/ntsU,  ii.  6;  Reland,  Orat.  de  Gall. 
(Jantui  Altmann  De  Gallicin. ;  liiel,  Animad. 
ad  J.  G.  Altmann;  Ansaldi  Comment.,  the  four 
last  in  Ugolini,  Thesanr.  vol.  xxvii.  Yen.  17G3  ; 
Adam's  Human  Antiq.  p.  33;  Winer.  Biblischcs 
lUxil-Worterbuch,  Leipzig,  1833,  ait.  Hiihner). — 

COCKLE.     [Besha.] 

CCELESYRIA   (v?  koiat?  Zvpla),  the   Ao#bu> 
Sy»ia.     Tliis  name,   which  is  evidently  of  Gre- 
cian   origin  in  the  times  of  the  Seleucidae,  was 
originally  applied  to  the   valley  lying   between 
the  mountain-ranges  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus. 
It.  was  also  used   to   denote  the   whole   tract  of 
uountry  (with  the  exception  of  Judaea  and  Phoe- 
nicia)  reaching  from  Seleucis  to  Arabia  and  the 
confines  of  Egypt  (Strabo,  xvi.  2,  vol.  iii.  p.  365, 
ed.   Taueh  ;   Polyb.  Hist.  v.  80,   6  3).     In  the 
lime  of  David.  Ccelesyria  was  probably  included 
in  '  Syria  of  Damascus,'  which  was  conquered  by 
that  monarch  (2  Sam  viii.  6),  but  recovered  from 
Solomon  by  Rezou   the  son  of  Eliadah  (1  Kings 
xi.  24\.     The   possession  of  it  was  an  object  of 
many  struggles   between   the   Seleucidae  and  the 
Linus    of   Egypt    (Polyb.    i.   3;    ii.    71;    iii.   1; 
v.   JO;   xvi.  39;  xxvii.  17).    Amyce,  the  name  of 
tbe  plain  through  which  the   Orontes  (lowed  {to 
W-ivK7}s    w«$i**f"FoTyb,   v.   ^X    is    derived    by 
Boch^'fiom   the  Syriac  Np^fOy  Amica,  which 
u^ans  deep,  and  is  nearly  synonymous  with  the 
ixreek  Ccelt   (vid.    Geogr.  Sac.   Pars  poster,   i. 
1 . )       The    same    learned     writer    supposes    that 
Syrophoenicia  is  the  same  as  Ccelesyria.     Scytho- 
|n)lis  and  Gad  ua  are  mentioned   by  Josephus  as 
cities   of  Ccelesyria  {Antiq.   xiii.    1 3    §  2,   6  3). 
The   name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha 
I  Mace.  x.  G9;  2  Mace.  viii.   8  ;  x.    II  ;  Esdr. 
ii.  17,  24;   iv.    18;    vii.  1);   in   Esdr.    vi.  3,  it  is 
called  simply  Syria.      Under  the  emperor  Diocle- 
tian.   Phcenice  and    Ccelesyria  formed   one  pro- 
vince,   called    Phoenicia    Libanica.     Under   the 
present   Turkish   government  the  western  part  of 
Cuilesyria   is   in    the  Pashalic  of  Saide,  and  the 
astern  in  tne  Pashalic  of  Damascus. — J.  E.  R. 
COFFIN.     [Buuiai..] 

COLONY  (KoAwvia).  This  distinction  is 
applied  to  Philippi  in  Macedonia  ('Acts  xvi.  12). 
Augustus  Ca  ux  had  deported  to  Macedonia  most 
of  the  Italian  communities  which  had  espoused  the 
<  nose  of  Antony  ;  by  which  means  the  towns  of 
Philippi,  Dvirachium,  &c,  acquired  the  rank  of 
Roman  colonies  (Dio  Cass.  p.  455).  They  pos- 
!  tsed  the  jus  colon iarium  (PI in.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  1), 
»'.  e.  so-called  jus  It<dium  {Digest.  Leg.  viii.  8), 
< ■.insisting,  it'  complete,  in  a  free  municipal  con- 
stitution, such  as  was  customary  in  Italy,  in 
exemption  from  personal  and  land  taxes,  and  in 
ih<*  commerce  of  the  soil,  or  the  right  of  selling 
i  lie  land. 

CO  LOSS  E  fKoAooW).  a  cjry  of  Phrygia,  on 
kite  m.c)  Lyons  (now  Gorduk  ,  not  far  from 
ii»  c  influence  with  tlie  MsBander.  and  near  the 
town-  of  Laodicea.  Ap  mica,  and  Hieropolis  (Col. 
ii.  1;  iv.  13,  15;  romp.  PI  n.  Hist  Nat.  \.  11  ; 
sjtrabo,  xii.  p,  576  ■  A  Christian  church  was 
foiiu'iii.  tfly,  probably  by  Epaphras    I 

i.  7:  iv.  12.  sq  \  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 

CO  whom  Paul,  who  dots  not  appear  to  have 
rioted  Colost  b  in  person    Col.  ii.  1)  addressed  an 
Xpi»tle  from   Roost.     Not   Long  after,  the  town 
w*s,  together   witl   Laodicea  and   Hierapi  !i<,  dc- 
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stroyed   by   an  earthquake.     Thus,  aceordihg  to 

Eusebius,  was  in  the  ninth  year  of  Nero  ;  bu;  the 
town  must  have  been  immediately  lebuilt,  fv/r  iu 
his  twelfth  year  it  continued  to  be  named  as  a 
Hourishing  place  (Nicet.  Chron.  p.  115).  it 
still   subsists  as  a  village  named  Khonas.     Tub* 


234.    [Colossae:  Khonas.] 

huge  range  of  Mount  Cadmus  rises  immedi 
ately  behind  the  village,  close  to  which  there  is 
in  the  mountain  an  immense  perpendicular 
chasm,  affording  an  outlet  for  a  wide  mountain 
torrent.  The  ruins  of  an  old  castle  stand  on 
the  summit  of  the  rock  forming  the  left  side  of 
this  chasm.  There  are  some  traces  of  ruins  and 
fragments  of  stone  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
barely  more  than  sufficient  to  attest  the  existence 
of  an  ancient  site  ;  and  that  this  site  was  that 
of  Colossae  is  satisfactorily  established  by  the 
Rev.  F.  V.  J.  Arunilell,  whose  book  {Discoveries 
in  Asia  Minor)  contains  an  ample  description  of 
tire  place. 

COLOSSI ANS,  Epistle  to  tup..— That  this 
Epistle  is  the  genuine  production  of  the  apostle 
Paul  is  proved  by  the  most  satisfactory  evidence, 
and  has  never  indeed*  been  seriously  called  in 
question.  It  is  less  certain,  however,  when  and 
where  it  was  composed  by  him.  The  common 
opinion  is  that  he  wrote  it  at  Rome  during  his 
imprisonment  in  that  city  (Acts  xxviii.  16,  30) 
Erasmus,  followed  by  others,  supposes  that  Ephesus 
was  the  place  at  which  it  was  composed;  but 
this  suggestion  is  obviously  untenable  from  its 
incompatibility* with  the  allusions  contained  in 
the  Epistle  itself  to  the  state  of  trouble  and  im- 
prisonment in  which  the  Apostle  was  whilst  cant- 
posing  it  i.  21;  iv.  10.  18).  In  Germany,  the 
opinions  of  theologians  have  been  divide"!  of  lat<- 
y ears  between  the  common  hypothesis  and  one 
proposed  by  Dr.  David  Sclmls  in  Ullnaann  and 
Umbrcit's  Theofogische  Stnd^cn  uni  Kritihen  for 
J829,  -  612  tl".  \i/...  that  this  Epistle,  with  tl 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Philemon,  w.i-  written 
during  the  Apostle's  two  years'  imprisonment  at 
(  Marea  previous  to  his  being  sent  to  1! 
This  opinion  Ills  been  adopted  and  defended  by 
Schott,  B  I  W     -'<i-.  whilst  it  has  bts*n 

opposed   by  Neander,  Bteiger,  Harless,  RUciot, 
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Credr.er,  and  others.  The  following  is  a  synopsis 
of  the  leading  arguments  in  favour  of  this  opi- 
nion, and  of  the  counter-arguments  of  those  who 
oppose  it : — 1.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  PauJ 
would  allow  two  years  of  easy  imprisonment 
(Acts  xxiv.  23-27)  to  pass  away  without  writing 
to  some  of  the  churches  at  a  distance,  especially 
as  he  tells  us  that  upon  him  '  came  daily  the 
care  of  all  the  churches'  (2  Cor.  xi.  28),  and  as 
we  find  that  he  secured  time  for  this  even  when 
most  actively  employed  in  his  public  apostolic 
labours.  To  this  it  is  replied  that,  admitting  the 
facts  here  assumed,  they  only  prove  that  Paul 
might  have  employed  himself  during  these  two 
years  in  epistolary  coriespondence  with  distant 
churches,  but  afford  no  ceitain  evidence  that  he 
really  did  s>,  far  less  that  he  wrote  then  the  very 
epistles  in  question.  2.  These  epistles  bear  evi- 
dent marks  of  having  been  written  in  consequence 
of  communications  made  personally  to  Paul  by 
parties  connected  with  the  churches  to  which 
they  .vere  addressed  ;  and  there  is  greater  proba- 
bility of  his  receiving  such  communications  at 
Caesarea  than  at  Rome,  especially  during  the 
earlier  part  of  his  residence  there,  to  which  these 
epistles  (if  written  at  Rome)  must  be  ascribed. 
But  it  is  replied  to  this  that,  distant  as  Rome  was 
from  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  there  is  nothing 
unlikely  in  the  supposition  that  Epaphras  and 
others  may  have  undertaken  a  journey  thither  to 
consult  the  Apostle  about  the  state  of  these 
churches,  threatened  as  they  were  with  danger; 
and,  for  anything  we  know  to'  the  contrary, 
many  of  the  Asiatic  Christians  may  have  had 
occasion  to  be  at  Rome  at  any  rate  on  affairs  of 
their  own.  3.  There  is  no  small  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  Apostle's 
residence  at  Rome,  all  the  parties  mentioned  in 
these  epistles,  viz.,  Timothy,  Arisrarciius.  Mark, 
Jesus- Justus,  Epaphras,  Luke,  Demas,  Onesimus, 
Tychicus,  should  be  found  there  with  him,  espe- 
cially as  we  are  told  (Acts  xxvii.  2)  that  only 
Aristarchus  accompanied  Paul  and  Luke  from 
Caesarea,  and  as,  in  the  epistles  known  to  have 
been  written  from  Rome,  only  two  of  the  parties 
above-mentioned,  Timothy  and  Luke,  are  referred 
to  as  with  the  Apostle  (Phil.  i.  1 ;  ii.  19 ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  11);  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Acts 
xx.  4,  we  learn  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  parties 
were  with  Paul  at  Caesarea.  In  answei  to  this, 
it  is  said  that  it  does  not  appear  other  than 
natural  that  Paul  should  have  gathered  around 
him  in  his  imprisonment  those  young  men  who 
had  elsewhere  been  the  companions  and  instru- 
ments of  his  operations,  and  have  used  them  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  continual  inter- 
course with  distant  churches  according  to  their 
circumstances  and  wants.  4.  The  appearance  of 
Onesimus,  the  slave  of  Philemon,  at  the  place 
where  Paul  was,  verxj  soon  (Trpbs  Sjpav)  after  he 
nad  left  his  master  at  Colossaa  (Philem.  ver.  15), 
agrees  better  with  the  supposition  that  Paul  was 
at  Caesarea,  than  with  the  supposition  that  he  was 
at  Rome.  To  tiiis  .it  is  replied,  that  Rome  was 
the  most  likely  of  all  places  for  a  fugitive  slave 
to  betake  himself  to,  and  that  with  respect  to  the 
expression  Trpbs  3>pav,  it  is  so  vague,  and  is  used 
so  obviously  as  an  antithesis  to  aluuiov  in  the 
same*  \  e:<e,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  argued  from 
it.  '.■>.  The  reft. est  of  Paul  to  Philemon  (vet.  22), 
ti<ftt  he  would  p.  ovide  him  a  lodging  at  Coicssae, 


as  he  hoped  to  visit  that  place  shortly,  agree* 
better  with  the  supposition  that  this  epistle  was 
written  at  Caesarea,  whilst  yeT  hopes  might  be 
entertained  of  his  liberation,  than  that  it  was 
written  at  Rome,  when  his  expectations  of  free- 
dom must  have  become  faint,  and  whence,  ac- 
cording to  his  avowed  purpose  (Rom.  xv.  28),  he 
was  more  likely,  in  case  of  being  Migrated,  to 
travel  westwards  into  Spain,  than  to  return  to  Asia. 
The  answer  to  this  i-,  that  though  the  Apostle  had 
originally  designed  to  journey  from  Rome  to 
Spain,  the  intelligence  he  received  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  churches  oi'  Asia  Minor  may  have 
determined  him  to  alter  his  resolution  ;  and  upon 
the  whole,  we  know  so  little  of  the  Apostle's  rela- 
tions during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  build  much  upon  any  such  allusions 
(Schulz,  loc.  cit  ;  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Churches;  Eng.  Transl.  vol.  i.  p.  373;. 
Civdner,  Einleit.  in  das  N.  T.  s.  390  ;  Schott, 
Isagoge  in  N.  T.  6  66  ;  Steiger,  Der  Br.  Pauli 
a?i  d.  Kolosser  u.  s.  w.  s.  335  ;  Harless,  Com- 
ment, i'b.  d.  Br.  Pauli  an  d.  Epheser.  u.  s.  w. 
s.  63 ;  Riickert,  Der  Br.  Pauli  an  d.  Ephes. 
w.  s.  w.  s.  305;  Bbttger,  Beitrrige,  8?c.  3  Abth.) 
In  a  very  able  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Stadien  und  I\ritike?i,  the  whole  question  has 
been  subjected  to  a  new  investigation  by  Dr. 
Julius  Wiggers  of  the  University  of  Rostoch,  who 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  of  the  facts  above 
appealed  to,  none  can  be  regarded  as  decisive  for 
either  hypothesis.  He  inclines,  however,  to  the 
opinion  of  Schulz,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that 
Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Onesimus,  who  accomnanied  Tychicus, 
the  bearer  of  his  epistle  to  that,  church,  and  that 
both  in  this  epistle  and  in  that  to  the  Colossians, 
he  states  that  he  had  sent  Tychicus  els  avra 
tovto,  Iva  yvecre  ra  irepl  T]p-&v,  Kal  TrapaxaXeo-g 
To.s  Kapdias  vfxwv  (Eph.  vi.  22  ;  Col.  iv.  8  [ac- 
cording to  the  best.  MSS.])  Tiie  former  of  CheW, 
Wiggers  thinks,  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
supposition  that  Tychicus  and  Onesimus  having 
to  set  out  from  Caesarea,  would  reach  Colossae^/fV.y/1, 
where  the  latter  would  tarry,  so  that  he  did  not 
need  to  be  commended  to  the  church  at  Ephesus  ; 
the  latter  of  these,  he  thinks,  indicates  that  the 
place  whence  Tychicus  wa^  to  set  out  was  one 
from  which  he  might  proceed  either  to  Colossal  or 
to  Ephesus  first,  not  one  from  which  he  had,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  course,  to  pass  through  Ephesus  in 
order  to  reach  Colossae ;  and  hence  he  infers  that 
Caesarea,  and  not  Rome,  was  the  place  whence 
these  epistles  were  despatched  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1841, 
s.  436).  We  cannot  say  that  'ihese  two  considera- 
tions appear  to  us  so  cogently  decisive  of  this 
question  as  they  do  to  Dr.  Wiggers.  For,  not  to 
insist  upon  the  obvious  incoherence  of  the  one  with 
the  other,  it  does  not  by  any  means  appear  neces- 
sary that  Paul  should  have  commended  Onesi- 
mus to  the  care  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  in  case 
of  his  passing  through  that  city,  seeing  he  was  the 
companion  of  one  whose  introduction  would  be 
enough  to  secure  their  kind  offices  on  his  behalf; 
and  surely  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  sup- 
position that  Paul  should  have  sent  Tychicus  on 
the  same  errand  both  to  Colossae  and  to  Ephesus, 
even  though  he  must  needs  pass  through  the  one  to 
reach  the  other.  In  a  case  when  the  internal 
evidence  produces  so  exact  an  equipoise,  the  testi- 
mony of  tradition  may   fairly  be  permitted  te 
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wttle  th»3  question;  and  tliis  is  unequivocally 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  these  epistles  Were 
written  from  Rome  during  the  eailier  part  oi' the 
Apostle  s  confinement  there. 

In  what  order  the  e  tlnee  epistles  were  written, 
it  is  not  possible  clearly  to  determine.  Between 
that  to  the  Colossians  and  that  to  the  Ephesians 
the  coincidences  are  so  close  and  numerous  (see 
Home's  introduction,  vol.  iv.  p.  3S1)  that  the 
tne  must  have  heen  written  immediately  after  the 
other,  whilst  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  was  occu- 
pied with  the  same  leading  train  of  thought. 
By  the  greater  part  the  priority  is  assigned  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians ;  though  for  this  no 
more  convincing  argument  has  been  adduced 
than  that  which  Harless,  Steiger,  and  Wiggers 
have  urged,  viz.  :  that  tliis  supposition  best  ex- 
plains the  force  of  the  conjunction  teal  before  &/ie?s 
in  Eph.  vi.  21.  The  expression  ;  that  you  also 
may  know,  &c,"  seems  to  imply  that  the  same 
knowledge  had  been  conveyed  to  others  ;  and  as 
Paul  makes  the  same  statement  to  the  Colossians, 
but  without  the  Kal  v/xe?s,  it  is  argued  that  the 
recol-lection  of  having  made  that  statement  being 
in  his  mind  when  he  was  writing  to  the  Ephesians, 
he  expressed  himself  in  the  manner  above  noted. 
This,  it  most  be  allowed,  is  not  very  satisfactory, 
for,  as  an  argument,  it  holds  good  only  on  the 
supposition  either  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
was  to  be  read  also  undjirst  by  the  Ephesians,  or 
that  the  Apostle  fell  unconsciously  into  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  because  what  he  had  written  to 
*he  Colossians  was  fresh  in  his  own  recollection, 
it  must  be  as  well  known  to  the  Ephesians.  The 
Epistle  to  Philemon  being  a  mere  friendly  letter, 
intended  chiefly  to  facilitate  the  reconciliation  of 
Onesimus  to  his  master,  was  probably  written 
immediately  before  the  departure  of  the  party  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  carried. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  written,  ap- 
parently, in  consequence  of  information  received 
ny  Paul  through  Epaphras  concerning  the  inter- 
nal state  of  their  church  (i.  6-8).  Whether  the 
Apostle  had  ever  himself  before  this  time  visited 
Colossae  is  matter  of  uncertainty  and  dispute. 
From  ch.  ii.  1,  where  he  says,  '  1  would  that  ye 
knew  what  great  conflict  1  have  for  you  and  for 
them  at  Laodicea,  and  for  as  many  as  have  not 
seen  my  face  in  the  flesh,"  &c,  it  has  by  some  been 
very  confidently  concluded  that  he  had  not.  To 
tliis  it  is  replied  by  Tueodoret,  Lardner,  and 
others,  that  Paul  does  not  intend  to  include  the 
Colos>ians  and  Laodiceans  among  those  who  had 
not  seen  his  face,  but  specifies  the  latter  as  a 
distinct  class;  as  is  evident,  they  think,  from  his 
using  {\)d  third  person  in  ver.  2.  This  latter  con- 
sideration, however,  is  of  no  weight,  for  the  use  of 
the  third  person  here  is  easily  accounted  for  on 'the 
principle  that  the  pronoun  takes  the  person  of  the 
nearer  noun  rather  than  that  of  the  more  i  emote 
(of.  Gral.  ).  8)5  and  it  certainly  would  be  absurd 
to  maintain  that  all  contained  in  the  second  verse 
has  no  relation  1o  the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans, 
notwithstanding  the  reference  to  them  in  ver.  I, 
and  again  inv«r.  4.  As  respects  the  words  in 
ver.  I,  tl  ey  vvi'l,  in  a  mere  philological  point  of 
View,  bear  to  be  understood  in  either  way.  It 
has  been  urged,  however,  that  when,  in  ver.  5,  the 
Ajiosi'.e  ways,  though  I  am  absent  in  the  flesh, 
yet  am  I  with  you  in  the  spirit,"  ike,  bis  language 
U  utiungly  indicative  of  his  having  formerly  be  m 


amongst  the  Colossians,  for  the  verb  ar  fi/uu  »s 
used  properly  only  (if  such  absence  as  arises  from 
the  person's  haw, t/j  gone  away  from  the  place  of 
which  his  absence  is  predicated.  In  support  of 
the  same  view  have  been  adduced  Paul's  having 
twice  visited  and  gone  through  Phrygia  (Act.s 
xvi  6;  xviii.  23),  in  which  Colossae  was  a  chief 
city :  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  so  many  of 
the  Colo^sian  Christians,  Epaphras,  Archippus, 
Philemon  (who  wis  one  of  his  own  conveits,  Phil. 
13, 19),  and  Apphia,  probably  the  wile  of  Philemon 
[Ai»ijhia]  ;  his  apparent  acquaintance  with  One- 
simus,  the  slave  of  Philemon,  so  that  he  recog- 
nised him  again  at  Rome;  the  cordiality  of 
friendship  and  interest  subsisting  between  the 
Apostle  and  the  Colossians  as  a  body  (Col.  i.  24, 
25  ;  ii.  1  ;  iv.  7,  &c.)  ;  the  Apostle's  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  their  state  and  relations  (i.  6  ; 
ii.  6,  7,  &c.) ;  and  their  knowledge  of  so  many  of 
his  companions,  and  especially  of  Timothy,  whose 
name  the  Apostle  associates  with  his  own  at  tlie 
commencement  of  the  epistle,  a  circumstance 
which  is  worthy  of  consideration  from  this,  that 
Timothy  was  the  companion  of  Paul  during  his 
first  tour  through  Phrygia,  when  probably  the 
Gospel  was  first  preached  at  Colossae.  Of  these 
considerations  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  cumu- 
lative force  is  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Christians  at  Colossae  had  been  privileged 
to  enjoy  the  personal  ministrations  of  Paul.  At 
the  same  time,  if  the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans 
are  not  to  be  included  among  those  of  whom  Paul 
says  they  had  not  seen  his  face,  it  seems  unac- 
countable that  in  writing  to  the  Colossians  he 
should  have  reieired  to  this  class  at  all.  li\ 
moieover,  he  had  visited  the  Colossians,  was  it 
not  strange  that  he  should  have  no  deeper  feeling 
towards  them  than  he  had  for  the  multitudes  of 
Christians  scattered  over  the  world  whose  faces  he 
had  never  seenV  In  fine,  as  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Paul  may  have  been  twice  in  Phrygia  with- 
out being  once  in  Colossae,  is  it  not  easj  also  to 
account  for  his  interest  in  the  church  at  Colossae 
his  knowledge  of  their  affairs,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  individuals  among  them,  by  supposing 
that  members  of  that  church  had  frequently  visited 
him  in  different  places,  though  he  had  never  visited 
Colossae?  (Lardner's  Credibility,  SuppL,  ch.  xiv. ; 
Schulz  in  Stud,  tend  Krit.,  Jahrg.  18*29,  s.  536  ; 
Wiggers,  Ibid.  Jahrg.  1838,8.  165;  Steiger,  Ci>- 
losserbr.  s.  20U  ,  Whitby,  l'ref.  to  Coloss.) 

A  great  part  of  this  Epistle  is  directed  against 
certain  false  teachers  who  had  crept  into  the  church 
at  Colossae.  To  what  chiss  these  teachers  be- 
longed has  not  been  fully  determined.  Heinrichs 
(Nov.  Test.  Koppian.  vol.  vii.  pait  ii.  p.  156)  con- 
tends that  they  were  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Michael  is  and  Storr,  with  nioie  show  of  reason, 
conclude  that  they  were  Essenes.  Hug  (IntroU 
vol.  ii.  p.  419,  E.  T.)  traces  their  system  to  the 
Magian  philosophy,  of  which  the  outlines  are  fur- 
nished by  Iamblicirus.  But  the  best  opinion  seems 
•to  be  that  of  Nenndev  (lib.  cit.  i.  37  1.//'.),  by  whom 
they  ate  represented  as  a  party  of  specul.it istS  wl.u 
endeavoured  to  combine  the  doctrines  of  Oriental 
ibeosophy  and  asceticism  with  Christianity,  and 
promised  thereby  to  their  disciples  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  spiritual  world,  and  a  fuller  approxima- 
tion to  heavenly  purity  and  intelligence  than 
simple  Christianity  could  yield.  Against  this 
party  the  Apostle   argues   by  reminding   the  C»- 
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lossians  that  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  set  before  them  in 

theGoqtcl,  they  had  all  that  they  required  that 
lie  was  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  that  he 
was  before  all  things,  that  by  him  all  things  con- 
sist, that  they  were  complete  in  him,  and  that  he 
would  preaeiit  them  to  God  holy,  unblamable, 
un  1  unreprovable,  provided  they  continued  sted- 
faV  in  the  faith.  He  then  shows  that  the  pre- 
sorijjions  of  a  mere  carnal  asceticism  are  not 
worthy  of  being  submitted  to  by  Christians;  and 
concludes  by  directing  their  attention  to  the  ele- 
vated principles  which  should  regulate  the  con- 
science and  conduct  of  such,  and  the  duties  of 
social  and  domestic  life  to  which  these  would 
prompt. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle,  the  Apostle. 
after  sending  to  the  Colossians  the  salutations  of 
himself  and  others  who  were  with  him,  enjoins 
the  Colossians  to  send  this  Epistle  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans, and  that  they  likewise%should  read  1-771/  e/c 
AuodiKeias.  It  is  disputed  whether  by  these  con- 
cluding words  Paul  intends  an  Epistle  from  him 
to  the  Laodiceans  or  one  from  the  Laodieeansto 
him.  The  use  of  the  preposition  e/c  favours  the 
hitter  conclusion,  and  this  has  been  strongly  urged 
by  Theodoret,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Philastrius, 
■  CEcumenius,  Calvin,  Beza,  Storr,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  interpreters.  Winer,  however,  clearly 
shows  that  the  preposition  here  may  be  under 
the  law  of  attraction,  and  that  the  full  force  of 
the  passage  may  be  thus  given — '  that  written 
co  the  Laodiceans  and  to  be  brought  from  Lao- 
(iicea  to  you'  (Granimatik  d  Seutestamentl. 
Sprachidio/ns,  s.  131.  Leipz.  1830).  It  must  be 
allowed  that  such  an  interpretation  of  the  Apostle's 
wo.'ds  is  in  itself  more  probable  than  the  other; 
£  5."  .supposing  him  to  refer  to  a  letter  from  the 
LttSiiiceana  to  him,  the  questions  arise,  How  were 
tiit  Colossians  to  procure  this  unless  he  himself 
s^fjt  it  to  them 3  And  of  what  use  would  such  a 
document  lie  to  them  ?  To  this  latter  question  it 
has  been  replied  that  probably  the  letter  from  the 
Laodiceans  contained  some  statements  which  in- 
fluenced the  Apostle  in  writing  to  the  Colossians, 
and  which  required  to  be  known  before  his  letter 
in  leply  could  be  perfectly  understood.  But  this 
i.s  sad  without  the  slightest  shadow  "of  reason  from 
the  Epistle  before  us;  and  it  is  opposed  by  the 
tact  that  the  Laodicean  epistle  was  to  he  ijm'  I  I.) 
die  Colossians  after  they  kid  n.t  i  »h  ,i  i,»  them- 
selves (brav  uvayvntfrtiri,  k.  r.  K.j.  it  cms,  upon 
•lie  whole,  most  likely  that  Paul  in  this  passage 
refers  to  an  epistle  :;ent  by  him  to  the  church  in 
Laodicea  at  the  same  time  with  that  to  the  church 
lit  Colossa,'.  It  is  probab-'.e  also  that  this  Epistle 
;;  now  lost,  though  the  suggestion  of  Grotius  that 
it  was  the  same  with  the  Canonical  Epistle  to  the 
Kphe-ians  has  found  some  advocates  [Ei'Hk.sians, 
Ki'isn.K  TO  tub].  The  extant  epistle  to  the 
Laodiceans  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  a  clumsy 
forgery  ( Michael  is,  lutrod.  vol.  iv.  p.  121,  If. ; 
Hug)  hdrod.  ii.  13(5;  Steiger,  Colosseior.  in  loc.\ 
lieiurichs,  in  loo. ;  Raphel.  in  loc). 

Betides  the  commentaries  mentioned  in  this 
article  the  following  are  deserving  of  notice:  — 
A>avenant,  Expositia  Ep.  D.  Paul*  ad  Co/ossc/i- 
j'jn,  Cantab.  1(527,  fob,  translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Allport,  2  vols.  Rvo.  Land.  1S31-32;  Bdhmer, 
Jtngoge  in  Ep.  a  Vaujo  ad  (-oluss  datum,  isc. 
0vq,  Berol  1839:  Biihr,  Commetitar  \kb.  a.  Br. 
I'tiuli.   an  die   Kolosscr   8\o    Basel,  1630;  Storr, 


hvi-rprclatio  Ep.  ad  Coloss.  (in  Opi.sc  AcoaL  ii 
120).— W.  L.  A. 

COMFORTER      [Paraclbtus.] 
COMMENTARY.     In  the  discussion  cf  this 
subject  we  propose  to  pursue  the  following  ar- 
rangement : — 

1.  To  inquire  what  is  meant  by  commentary. 

2.  To  notice  different  kinds  of  commentary. 

3.  To  mention  the  pi  eminent  Lefects  of  existing 
commentaries. 

4.  To  review  the  leading  and  best  known  com- 
mentaries. 

1.  By  commentary,  in  its  theological  applica- 
tion, is  usually  meant  an  exhibition  of  the  mean- 
ing which  the  sacred  writers  intended  to  convey ; 
or  a  development  of  tlie  truths  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  willed  to  communicate  to  men  for  their 
saving  enlightenment.  This  is  usually  effected 
by  notes  more  or  less  extended — by  a  series  of 
remarks,  critical,  philological,  grammatical,  or 
popular,  whose  purport  is  to  bring  out  into  view 
the  exact  sentiments  which  the  inspired  authors 
meant  to  express.  The  ideas  contained  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  thus  transferred 
into  other  languages,  and  rendered  intelligible  by 
the  help  of  oral  or  written  signs.  There  is  a  high 
and  holy  meaning  in  the  woids  of  holy  men  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved.  To  adduce  this  in  a 
perspicuous  form  is  the  important  office  of  the 
commentator.  As  there  never  has  been,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  there  never  can  be,  a  uni- 
versal language,  God  selected  for  the  revelation 
of  his  will  those  languages  which  were  in  all  re- 
spects the  fittest  media  for  such  a  purpose.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  transplanting  from  these  in- 
dividual dialects  the  momentous  truths  they  were 
selected  to  express  ;  and  of  clothing  in  the  cos- 
tume of  various  people,  as  far  as  that  costume  can 
be  adapted  to  such  an  object,  the  precise  senti- 
ments which  were  in  the  minds  of  the  inspired 
writers.  It  is  true  that  this  can  only  be  imper- 
fectly done,  owing  to  the  various  causes  by  which 
every  language  is  affected ;  but  the  substance  of- 
revelation  may  be  adequately  embodied  in  a  great 
variety  of  garb.  The  truths  that  make  wise  unto 
salvation  are  capable  of  being  fahly  represented 
in  every  tongue  and  dialect  under  heaven.  There 
is  an  adaptation  in  their  nature  to  the  usage  of 
t  very  language  that  can  possibly  arise.  The  re- 
lation of  immortal  beings  to  their  great  Creator  is 
every  where  the  same;  and  the  duties  consequen. 
upon  such  a  relation  are  also  identical.  Their 
wants  and  necessities,  too,  are  essentially  alike. 
Hence  there  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  divine  truth 
for  appealing  without  injury  in  the  linguistic 
costumes  of  different  tribes. 

The  characteristics  of  commentary  are, — 
(a.)  An  elucidation  of  the  meaning  belonging 
to  the  woids,  phrases,  and  idioms  of  the  original. 
The  signification  of  terms  is  generic  or  specific. 
A    variety   of  significations    also   belongs   to   tlx 
same  term,  according  to   the  position  it  occupies. 
Now    a    commentary    points    out    the    paiticular 
meaning    belonging    to    a    term    in   a   particular 
place,  together  with  the  reason  of  its  bearing  such 
a  sense.     So  with  phrases.      It  should  likewise  ex- 
plain   the   construction  of   sentences,    the    j>eci- 
liaiities  of  the    diction    employed,  the  difficulties 
belonging    to  certain  combinations  of  words,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  afi'ee     the  general  mean- 
ing.   But  this  is  only  a  small   par?  oi  tut*  busmen 
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belonging  to  a  commentator.  He  may  be  able  id 
on  told  the  significations  of  words  with  discrimi- 
nating nicety  ;  with  the  genius  of  language  he 
/nay  be  familiar;  he  may  clearly  perceive  all  its 
idioms,  and  rightly  apprehend  its  difficult  phrases. 
In  short,  as  far  as  verbal  criticism  is  concerned, 
ise  may.be  a  consummate  master,  while  yet  he 
may  prove  ail  indifferent  commentator.  True 
commentary  embraces  much  more  than  an  ac- 
quaintance with  isolated  words  and  phrases,  or 
with  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  languages.  It  (ills  a  more  extended 
anil  elevated  sphere  than  simple  philology.  It 
takes  a  higher  range  than  grammatical  minutiae 
or  rhetorical  adjustment.  These,  indeed,  form  one 
of  its  elements,  but  they  are  far  from  being  the 
only  feature  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 

(6.)  An  ther  characteristic  of  commentary  is 
an  exhibition  of  the  writer's  scope,  or  the  end  he 
has  in  view  in  a  particular  place.  It.  ascertains 
the  precise  idea  he  intended  to  inculcate  in  a 
given  locality,  and  how  it  contributes  to  the  ge- 
neral truth  enforced.  Every  particle  and  word, 
every  phrase  and  sentence,  forms  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  reasoning  drawn  out  by  an  inspired 
author — a  step  in  the  progress  of  his  holy  revela- 
tions. It  is  therefore  essential  to  perceive  what 
contribution  it  makes  to  the  import,  of  an  entire 
passage, 'whether  in  the  way  of  enriching  or  qua- 
lifying the  sentiments  embodied.  A  commentary 
should  thus  exhibit  the  design  of  a  Writer  in  a 
certain  connection. — the  arguments  he  employs 
to  establish  his  positions,  their  coherence  with 
one  another,  their  general  harmony,  and  the 
degree  of  importance  assigned  to  them.  The 
drift  of  a  discourse  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  else  an  author  will  be  misunderstoo'1  and  mis- 
interpreted. 

(c.)  In  addition  to  thi>.  the  train  of  thought  or 
reasoning  pursued  throughout  an  entire  book  or 
epistle,  the  various  topics  discussed,  the  great  end 
of  the  whole,  wirh  the  subordinate  particulars  it 
embraces,  the  digressions  made  by  the  writer, — ■ 
these,  and  other  particulars  '  of  a  like  nature, 
should  be  pointed  out  by  the  true  commentator. 
The  connection  of  one  argument  with  another,  the 
consistency  and  ultimate  bear'ng  of  all  the  state- 
ments advanced — in  short,  their  various  relations, 
as  far  as  these  are  developed  or  intimated  by  the 
author,  should  be  clearly  apprehended  and  intel- 
ligently stated.  There  is  a  plan  or  purpose  that 
pervades  every  hook,  epistle,  or  prophecy  of  the 
•acred  writers;  a  plan  which  does  not,  indeed, 
wholly  exclude,  but  which  usually  takes  pre- 
cedence of,  other  objects  to  which  the  book  may 
be  subservient.  To  trace  such  a  plan,  as  it  is 
carried  out  by  the  original  writer,  and  to  unfold 
the  precise  mode  in  which  it  promotes  die  highest 
intends  of  mankind,  is  one  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  commentary. 

(d .)  Another  characteristic  of  commentary  is, 
♦hat.  it  presents  a  comparison  of  the  sentiments 
twntained  in  one  hook,  or  one  entire  connected 
portion  of  Scripture,  with  those  of  another,  and 

with  the  general  tenor  of  revelation.      A  beautiful 

harmony  pervades  the  Bible.  Diversities,  indeed, 
it  exhibits,  |ust  ;ts  we  should  expect  it  a  priori 
to  do  ;  it  presents  difficulties  and  mysteries  which 

W"  cannot  "fathom  ;  but,  with  this  variety,  there  is 
S>  uniform. ty  woit'iy  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  All 
a  is  works  aie  di  -unguis!  led  by  the  same  beautiful 


arrangement;  and  the  revelation  of  his  will  forms 
no  exception.  A  commentator  should  therefore 
bring  into  juxtaposition  the  various  portions  of 
the  divine  word,  and  point  out  their  divine  sym- 
metry. He  should  he  able  to  account  for  diver- 
sities of  sentiment,  in  reference  to  die  same  topic, 
that  appear  in  the  r?ages  oi'  books  written  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  addressed  to  individuals  or 
communities  whose  circumstances,  intellectual 
and  physical,  were  dissimilar.  An  exposition 
that  fails  to  do  this  is  deficient  in  one  of  its 
highest  qualities.  Without  it,  religious  truth 
will  be  seen  in  disjointed  fragments ;  no  con- 
nected system,  compact  and  harmonious  in  its 
parts,  will  meet  the  eye.  The  adaptation  of  the 
entire  scheme  of  revelation  to  the  salvation  of 
mankind  will  be  dimly  apprehended,  while 
there  is  no  comprehensive  survey  of  its  fair  pro- 
portions. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  the 
constituents  of  commentary,  it  will  also  be  seen 
that,  it  differs  from  translation.  The  latter  en- 
deavours to  find  in  another  language  equivalent 
terms  expressive  of  the  ideas  which  the  words  of 
the  Hebrew  and.  Greek  languages  were  framed  tc 
convey.  It  seeks  to  embody  the  same  sentiments 
as  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  by  means  of 
phraseology  closely  corresponding  in  its  sym- 
bolical character  to  the  diction  of  the  Bible.  It 
is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  in  many  ca$es  this 
cannot  be  done,  and  that  in  others  it  can  be 
effected  very  imperfectly.  There  are  and  must 
be  a  thousand  varieties  of  conception  expressed  in 
the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  of  which  no 
other  can  afford  an  adequate  representation.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  the  sacred  books 
were  written  lived  amid  circumstances  in  many 
respects  diverse  from  those  of  other  people.  These 
circumstances  naturally  gave  a  colouring  to  their 
language.  They  affected  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  terms  for  which  there  are  no  equivalents  in 
the  languages  of  tribes  who  are  conversant  with 
different  objects,  and  live  amid  different  relations. 
Translation  fails  in  numerous  instances,  just  i>°- 
cause  the  language  of  one  people  contains  words 
and  idioms  to  which  that  of  none  other  presents1 
fit  counterparts.  In  such  a  case,  no  expedient  is 
left  but  circumlocution.  By  the  help  of  several 
phrases,  we  must  try  to  approximate  at  lea^t  th* 
sentiment  or  shade  of  thought  which  the  inspired 
writers  designed  to  express.  Where  e.raci  repre- 
sentatives cannot  be  found,  we  bring  together 
various  terms  which  may  give  as  vivid  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  original  as  can  be  effected  through 
the  medium  of  the  language  in  which  the  inter- 
pretation is  given.  Commentary  is  thus  more 
diffuse  than  translation.  Its  object  is  not  to  find 
words  in  one  language  corresponding  to  those  oi 
the  Original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  or  nearly 
resembling  them  in  significance,  hut  to  set  forth 
the  meaning  of  the  writers  in  notes  and  remarks 

of  considerable  kjlgth,  PcraphrOM  occupies  a 
middle  place  between  translation  and  com- 
mentary \  partaking  of  greater  diffuseness  than 
the  former,  hut  of  le>s  (  stent  than  the  lattei 
It  aims  at  li:  ding  equivalent  terms  to  those  which 
the  sacred  writers  employ,  accompanied  with 
others  th.it  appear  necessary  to  fill  up  (he  senssj, 
or  to  spread  it  <  u<  before  the  mind  of  the  i> 
in  such  •'•  form  i-  the  authors  themselves  n  igiil 
be  s.:;p:Md  to  have  employed  •       i  >r 
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people  to  whom  the  paraph  rast  belongs.  Scholia 
differ  from  commt  ntary  only  in  brevity.  They 
are  short  notes  nn  passages  pi' Scripture.  Some- 
times difficult  places  alone  are  selected  as  tiieir 
object ;  at  other  times  they  embrace  continuously 
an  entire  hook.  In  every  case  brevity  is,  or  ought 
ro  he,  their  distinguishing  feature. 

2.  There  are  two  kinds  of  commentary  which 
we  shall  notice,  viz.  the  critical  and  the  popular. 
The  former  contains  grammatical  and  philo- 
logical remarks,  unfolds  the  general  and  special 
significations  of  word$.  |>oinrs  out  idioms  and  pe- 
culiarities of  the  original  languages,  and  always 
brings  into  view  die  Hebrew  or  Greek  phraseology 
employed  by  the  sacred  writers.  It  dilates  on  the 
peculiarities  and  difficulties  of  construction  which 
may  present  themselves,  referring  to  various  read- 
ings, and  occasionally  bringing  into  comparison 
the  sentiments  and  diction  of  profane  writers 
where  they  resemble  those  of  the  Bible.  In  a 
word,  it  takes  a  wide  range,  while  it  states  the 
processes  which  lead  to  results,  and  shrinks  not 
iVom  employing  the  technical  language  common 
to  scholars.  In  this  way  the  meaning  of  the  ori- 
ginal is  brought  out.  Extended  dissertations  are 
sometimes  given,  in  which  the  language  is  made 
the  direct  subject  of  examination,  and  the  aid  of 
lexicons  and  grammars  called  in  to  support  or 
confirm  a  certain  interpretation.  Popular  com- 
mentary states  in  perspicuous  an  I  untechnical 
phraseology  the  sentiments  of  the  holy  writers, 
usually  without  detailing  the  steps  by  which  that 
meaning  has  been  discovered.  It  leaves  philo- 
logical observations  to  those  whose  taste  leads 
fbem  to  such  studies.  All  scientific  investigations 
are  avoided.  Its  great  object  is  to  present,  in  an 
attractive  form,  the  thoughts  of  the  sacred  authors, 
so  that  they  may  vividly  impress  the  mind  and 
interest,  the  heart.  It  shuns  all  peculiarities  that 
might  repel  the  simple-minded,  reflecting  reader 
of  the  Bible,  and  endeavours  to  adduce  the  truth 
of  God  without  minute  details  or  tedious  di- 
gressions. It  avoids  every  thing  that  a  reader 
unacquainted  with  Hebrew  and  Greek  would  not 
understand  ;  and  occupies  itself  solely  with  the 
theology  of  the  inspired  authors  that,  holy  sense 
which  enlightens  and  saves  mankind.  This, 
however,  is  rather  what  popular  commentary 
should  do,  than  what  it.  has  hitherto  done.  We 
have  described  the  appropriate  sphere  of  its  duty, 
rather  than  the  province  which  it  has  actually 
occupied. 

The  limits  of  critical  and  popular  commentary 
are  not  so  wide  &s  to  prevent  a  partial  union  of 
both.  Their  ultimate  object  is  the  same,  viz.  to 
present  the  exact  meaning  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
intended  to  express.  Both  may  state  the  import 
of  words  and  phrases;  both  may  investigate  the 
course  of  thought  pursued  by  prophets  and  apostles. 
They  may  develone  processes  of  argumentation, 
he  scope  of  the  writers'  remarks,  the  bearing  of 
jach  particular  Oil  a  ceitain  purpose,  anil  the 
connection  bei  ween  different  portions  of  Scripture. 
En  these  respects  critical  and  popular  commentary 
may  substantially  coincide,  Perhaps  the  union 
of  both  presents  the  best  model  of  commentary, 
provided  the  former  he  divested  of  learned  parade 
.tod  repulsive  technicalities,  and  the  latter  be 
perspicuously  lull.  Yet  there  is  much  difficulty 
in  combining  their  "espective  qualities.  In  popu- 
larisi/tg  the  critical,  and  in  elevating  the  popular 


to  the  standard  of  intelligent  interpretation,  there 
is  room  for  the  exercise  of  great  talent.  The  formei 
is  apt  to  degenerate  into  philological  sterility ; 
the  latter  into  trite  reflection.  But  by  vivifying 
the  one,  and  solidifying  the  other,  a  good  degree 
of  affinity  would  he  effected  The  results  which 
learning  has  attained,  by  processes  unintelligil4e 
to  all  but  the  scholar,  might  surely  f>e  presented 
to  the  unlearned  reader  so  as  to  be  perceived  and 
relished.  And  what  are  the  results  which  it  is 
the  great  object  of  every  commentator  to  realise  I 
They  are  simply  the  ideas  which  the  inspired 
writers  designed  to  set  forth.  These  constitute 
theology.  They  are  emphatically  the  truth.  They 
are  the  holy  mind  of  God,  as  far  as  he  has  thought 
fit  to  reveal  it  to  men — the  pure  and  paramount 
realities  which  metamorphose  the  sinner  into  the 
samr.  The  commentator  who  comes  short  of  this 
important  end,  or  fails  in .  exhibiting  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  in  its  harmonious  proportions,  is 
not  successful.  It  matters  little  whether  he  be 
possessed  of  profound  learning,  if  he  cannot  ex- 
hibit in  all  their  strength  and  richness  the  exact 
thoughts  of  the  holy  men  who  wrote.  To  this  all 
his  erudition  should  be  subordinate.  Critical  and 
antiquarian  knowledge  should  only  be  regarded 
as  a  mean  of  arriving  at  such  an  object.  Geo- 
graphical, chronological,  and  historical  remarks 
should  solely  subserve  the  educement  or  confirma- 
tion of  Jehovah's  will.  The  building  about  which 
they  are  employed  they  should  raise,  strengthen, 
or  consolidate.  As  long  as  they  contribute  nothing 
to  the  rearing  or  cementing  of  its  parts,  they  are 
useless  lumber.  The  grand  question  with  every 
commentator  should  be,  what  did  the  Holy  Ghost 
mean  to  express  by  such  a  phrase  or  sentence"? 
What  train  of  thought  does  the  inspired  writer 
pursue?  what  truth  does  he  design  to  teach,  what 
doctrine  to  embody,  what  duty  to  inculcate?  Am 
I  exhibiting  as  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  what  I  have 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  to  be  really  such ? 
Have  I  examined  every  thing  within  my  reach, 
which  could  be  supposed  to  throw  light  on  tne 
original,  or  aid  in  understanding  it?  Has  every 
known  circumstance  been  taken  into  account? 
These  and  similar  questions  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  by  the  intelligent  commentator;  lb*  in 
proportion  as  he  is  actuated  by  the  motives  toey 
imply  will  he  produce  a  solid  and  safe  exposition, 
such  as  the  sacred  original  was  truly  meant  to 
exhibit. 

3.  The  prominent  defects  of  existing  com- 
mentaries. 

(a.)  Prolirity.  This  defect  chiefly  applies  to 
the  older  works  :  hence  their  great  size.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  with  a  large  folio  volume  of 
commentary  on  a  book  of  Scripture  of  moderate 
extent.  Thus  Byfield,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians,  fills  a  folio  volume;  and  Yenema,  on 
Jeremiah,  two  quartos.  Peter  Martyr's  '  most 
learned  and  fruitful  1  commentaries  upon  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans'  occupy  a  folio,  and  his 
'  commentarje  upon  the  l>ook  of  Judges1  another 
tome  of  the  same  extent.  But  Yenema  on  the 
Psalms,  iiid  Caryl  on  Job,  are  still  more  extra- 
vagant, the  former  extending  to  no  less  than  six 
volumes  quarto,  the  latter  to  two  goodly  folios. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  such 
wi iters  wander  away,  without  confining  -them* 
telves  to  exposition.  We  do  not  deny  that  eveu 
their  extraneous  matter  may  tie  good  and  edifying 
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to  those  who  have  the  patience  to  wade  through 
its  labyrinths,  but  .still  it  is  not  commentary.  It 
is  not  a  simple  elucidation  of  the  meaning  .vhich 
the  sacred  writers  intended  to  express.  To  say 
.-very  thing  that  it  is  almost  possible  to  say  on  a 
passage,  or  to  write  down  what  first  comes  up  in 
lire  mind,  and  nearly  in  the  same  form  in  which 
it  suggests  itself,  is  far  from  giving  the  true  sense, 
which  ought  ever  To  he  the  one  object  in  view.  It 
is  very  easy  to  write,  curreute  calamo,  any  thing 
however  remotely  connected  with  a  passage,  or  to 
note  down  the  thoughts  as  they  rise  ;  but  to  think 
put  the  meaning  of  a  place,  to  exercise  inde- 
pendent mental  effort  upon  it,  to  apply  severe 
and  rigid  examination  to  each  sentence  and 
paragraph  of  the  original,  is  quite  a  different 
process.  To  exhibit  in  a  lucid  and  self-satisfying 
manner  the  results  of  deep  thought  and  indomit- 
able industry,  is  far  from  the  intention  of  those 
prolix  interpreters,  who,  in  their  apparent  anxiety 
to  compose  a.  full  commentary,  present  the  reader 
with  a  chaos  of  annotations,  and  bury  the  holy 
sense  of  the  inspired  writers  beneath  the  rubbish 
of  their  prosaic  musings. 

(b.)  Some  commentators  are  fond  of  detailing 
various  opinions,  without  sifting  them.  This  also 
we  reckon  a  delect.  They  procure  a  number  of 
former  expositions,  and  write  down  out  of  each 
what  is  said  upon  a  text.  They  tell  what  one  and 
another  learned  annotator  affirms,  but  do  not 
search  or  scrutinise  his  affirmations.  No  doubt 
an  array  of  names  looks  imposing;  and  the  reader 
may  stare  with  surprise  at  the  extent  of  research 
displayed  ;  but  nothing  is  easier  than  to  fill  up 
pages  with  such  patchwork,  and  to  be  as  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  commentary  as  before. 
The  intelligent  reader  will  be  inclined  to  say, 
What  matters  it  to  me  what  this  rabbi  has  said, 
or  that  doctor  has  stated  1  I  am  anxious  to  know 
the  true  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  not  the  vary- 
ing opinions  of  men  concerning  them.  1  long  to 
nave  the  refreshing  truths  of  the  Bible  presented 
to  me  in  their  native  purity,  ju-1  as  they  are  found 
in  the  pages  of  inspiration.  Do  not  perplex  me 
with  the  notions  of  numerous  commentators, 
many  of  whom  were  utterly  incompetent  for  then- 
task  ;  but  let  me  see  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  fully 
and  fairly  exhibited,  without  the  artificial  techni- 
calities of  scholastic  theology.  It  is  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  collect  a  multitude  of  annota- 
tions from  various  sources,  most  of  which  the  in- 
dustrious collector  knows  to  be  improbable  or 
erroneous.  It  is  folly  to  adduce  and  combat 
interpretations,  from  which  the  common  sense  and 
simple  piety  of  the  unsophisticated  reader  turn 
away  with  nstinctive  aversion.  If plausible  views 
l>e  stated,  they  should  be  thoroughly  analysed. 
Hut  in  all  cases  the  right  meaning  ought  to  be  a 
prominent  thing  with  the  commentator,  and  pro- 
minently siiould  it  be  manifested,  surrounded,  if 
possible,  with  those  hues  which  Heaven  itself  has 
(riven  it,  and  qualified  by  such  circumstances  as 
the  Bible  may  furnish. 

(c.)  Another  defect  consists  in  dwelling  on  the 
easy,  and  evading  the  difficult  passages.  This 
featuie  belongs  especially  to  those  English  com- 
iin'iitaiirs  which  are  most  current  among  us.  By 
\  series  of  appended  remarks,  plain  statements 
are  expanded ;  but  wherever  there  is  ;i  real  per- 
plexity, it  is  glozed  oil  with  marvellous  super- 
ficiality.    U  may  be  li.at  much  is  said  about  it, 


but  yet  there  is  no  penetration  beneath  the  sur- 
face; and  when  the  reader  asks  himself  what  is 
the  true  import,  he  finds  himself  in  the  same  srate 
of  ignorance  as  when  he  first  took  up  the  Com- 
mentary in  question.  Pious  reflections,  and  mul- 
titudinous inferences  enter  largely  into  our  po- 
pular books  of  exposition.  They  spiritualise,  but 
they  do  not  expound.  They  sermonise  upon  a 
book,  but  they  do  not  catch  its  sphit,  or  compre- 
hend its  meaning.  All  tins  is  out  of  place.  A 
preaching,  spiritualising  commentary  does  not 
deserve  the  appellation  of  commentary  at  all. 
When  a  writer  undertakes  to  educe  and  exhibit 
the  true  sense  of  the  liible,  he  should  not  give 
forth  his  own  meditations,  however  just  and  proper 
in  themselves.  Put  in  the  room  of  exposition, 
they  are  wholly  out  of  place.  The  simple  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  are  piecisely  those  which  re- 
quire little  to  be  said  on  them,  while  to  the  more 
difficult  superlative  attention  should  be  paid. 
But  the  reverse  order  of  procedure  is  followed  by 
our  popular  commentatois.  They  piously  de- 
scant on  what  is  well  known,  leaving  the  reader 
in  darkness  where  he  most  needs  assistance. 

The  intelligent  part  of  the  public  are  beginning  to 
see  that  no  one  man,  be  his  industry  what  it  may, 
is  competent  to  write  a  commentary  on  the  whole 
Bible.  Let  him  possess  vast  learning,  gieat  abi- 
lities, sound  judgment,  mental  acumen,  and  in- 
defatigable zeal,  he  will  still  find  it  impossible  to 
produce  a  solid  commentary  on  all  the  canonical 
books.  It  is  true  that  one  person  may  write 
what  is  commonly  styled  a  commentary  em- 
bracing the  entire  Bible,  but  how  little  of  inde- 
pendent inquiry  does  such  a  work  present!  How 
feebly  does  it  trace  out  the  course  of  thought  pur- 
sued by  each  of  the  inspired  writeis,  the  numer- 
ous allusions  to  manners  and  customs,  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  original.  Much,  very  much  is 
left  by  it.  untouched.  It  pursues  air  easy  path, 
and  difficulties  vanish  before  it,  because  the 
highest  object  of  the  right-minded  interpieter,  so 
far  from  being  attained,  is  not  sought  to  be  real- 
ized. There  may  be  a  great  amount  of  writing 
— the  droughts  of  preceding  commentators  may 
be  given  in  another  costume  witli  appended  re- 
flections;  but,  in  all  this,  there  is  no  profound  or 
satisfying  investigation.  The  mere  surface  of 
revelation  is  skimmed.  The  work  is  peifoimed 
perfunctorily.  Nothing  of  value  is  added  to 
former  interpretations.  The  essence  and  spirit  of 
the  original  are  to  a  great  extent  unperceived. 
The  shades  and  colourings  of  thought  are  un- 
reilected.  Two  or  three  books  aie  quite  sulhcient 
for  one  man,  to  whatever  age  he  may  attain.  By 
intelligently  expounding  them,  lie  will  do  more  to 
advance  the  cause  of  sacred  interpretation,  than 
if  he  were  to  travel  over  the  entire  field  of  tlw 
Bible.  We  had  rather  see  a  sound  and  able  com- 
mentary on  one  book,  than  a  prosing  expansion 
of  stale  remarks  on  all.  It  displays  more  real 
talent,  as  it  exhibits  more  independent  thought. 
We  value  highly  the  labours  of  thase  men  whe 
devote  themselves  to  a  few  books,  with  an  hostel 
determination  to  asceitain  their  tme  awanbw, 
and  with  such  qualifications  intellectual,  mural, 
and  literary,  as  have  been  already  noticed.  1/ 
they  be   men  of   the    right    stamp.  Wt   ru.i\   .*\pect 

great    benefit    from   their  invest  A>  fc>t 

who  have   the  self-confidence   tu  undertake 

tiie  exposition  of  all  S<  liptuic,  we  *•«  inclined  u* 
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pass  by  their  harmless  drudgery,  never  looking  to 
it  for  true  exposition.  They  are  mere  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  They  collect  the 
observations  of  others;  but  it  will  lie  found  that 
sermonising  and  discursive  annotations  till  up 
their  lengthened  pages. 

4.  We  shall  very  briefly  refer  to  the  principal 
commentators  on  the  Bible. 

Calvin. —  In  all  the  higher  qualifications  of  a 
commentator  Calvin  is  pre-eminent.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  original  languages  was  not  so  great  as 
that  of  many  later  expositors;  but  in  developing  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  writers,  he  has  i'ew  equals. 
It  has  been  well  remarked  that  he  chiefly  at- 
tended to  the  logic  of  commentary.  He  possessed 
singular  acuteness,  united  to  a  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  human  heart,  a  comprehension  of  mind 
by  which  he  was  able  to  survey  revelation  in  all 
its  features,  and  an  enlightened  understanding 
competent  to  perceive  sound  exegetical  principles, 
and  resolute  in  adhering  to  them.  He  can  never 
lie  consulted  without  advantage,  although  all  his 
opinions  should  not  be  followed.  His  woiks  pre- 
sent specimens  of  exegesis  that  deserve  to  be 
ranked  among  the  best  extant,  because  they  are 
occupied  with  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  Bible — 
with  the  theology  of  the  inspired  writers. 

Beza.— Be/a's  talents  are  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage in  expounding  the  argumentative  parts  of 
the  Bible.  He  possessed  many  of  the  best  exe- 
getical qualities  which  characterized  his  great 
master.  In  tracing  the  connection  of  one  part 
with  another,  and  the  successive  steps  of  an  argu- 
ment, he  displays  much  ability.  His  acuteness 
and  learning  were  considerable.  He  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  theology  than  the  criticism 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Hammond. — This  learned  annotator  was  well 
qualified  rbr  interpretation.  His  paraphrase  and 
annotations  on  the  New  Testament  possess  con- 
siderable value;  and  many  good  specimens  of 
Briticism  aie  found  in  his  notes.  Yet  he  has  not 
entered  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  original,  or 
developed  with  uniform  success  the  meaning  of 
the  inspired  writers..  Many  of  the  most  difficult 
portions  he  has  superficially  examined,  or  wholly 
mistaken. 

Poole. — Poole  '»  annotations  on  the  Holy  Bible 
contain  several  valuable,  judicious  remarks.  But 
their  defects  are  numerous.  The  pious  author 
had  only  a  partial  acquaintance  with  the  original. 
He  was  remaikable  neither  for  profundity  nor 
acuteness.  Vet  'he  had  piety  and  good  sense, 
amazing  industry,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  older  commentators, 

Poll  Synopsis  ('riticorum.  —  In  this  large 
work,  the  annotations  of  a  great  number  of  the 
older  commentators  are  collected  anil  condensed. 
But  they  are  seldom  silted  and  criticised,  soth.it 
the  reader  is  left  to  choose  among  them  for  himself. 
Such  a  chaos  of  remarks  is  apt  to  confuse  the 
mjnd.  Whoever  has  time,  and  patience,  and 
discrimination,  may  find  correct  exegesis  scat- 
tered tin  on  gh    the  whole;    hut    simpler  and   mure 

direct  commentary  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

Grotins. — Tins  very  learned  writer  investigates 
the  literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures  with  great,  dili- 
gence and  success.  He  had  considerable  exe- 
getical tact,  and  a  large  acquaintance  with  the 
heath'  n  c  assies,  from  which  he  was  accustomed 
lo  adduce  parallels.     His   taste  wa>  good,  and 


his  mode  of  unfolding  the  meaning  of  a  jassng* 
Simple,  direct,  and  brief.  His  judgment  was 
sound,  free  from  prejudice,  and  liberal  beyond 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  As  a  commentator 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  uniformly  good  sense. 
But  he  wanted  the  depth  and  acuteness  of  Calvin. 
It  has  been  said  without  ieas.»n,  that  he  found 
Christ  nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  tiu« 
that  he  opposed  the  Cocceian  method,  but  in  thif 
he  should  be  commended.  His  chief  defect  is  in 
spiritual  discernment.  Hence  he  rests  in  the 
literal  meaning  in  many  cases,  where  there  is  a 
higher  or  ul tenor  refeience. 

Le  Clerc. — Excellent  notes  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  commentaries  of  this  author,  which, 
the  younger  Rosenmviller  transcribed  into  his 
Scholia.  His  judgment  was  good,  and  his  mode 
of  interpretation  perspicuous,  Fiom  his  richly 
stored  mind  he  could  easily  draw  illustrations  of 
the  Bible  both  pertinent  and  just.  Yet  he  was 
very  defective  in  theological  discrimination. 
Hence,  in  the  prophetic  and  doctrinal  books,  lie 
is  unsatisfactory.  It  has  been  thought,  not  with- 
out truth,  that  he  had  a  rationalistic  tendency. 
It  is  certain  that  he  exalted  his  own  judgment  too 
highly,  and  pronounced  dogmatically  where  he 
ought  to  have  manifested  a  modest  ditlidence. 

Calmct.  —  Calmet  is  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished commentator  on  the  Bible  belonging  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  higher  qua- 
lities of  commentary  his  voluminous  work  is  very 
deficient.  It  contains  a  good  collection  of  histo- 
rical materials,  and  presents  the  meaning  of  the 
original  wheie  it  is  already  plain;  but  his  histo- 
rical apparatus  needs  to  be  purified  of  its  irrele- 
vant, erroneous  statements;  while  on  the  difficult 
portions  no  new  light  is  thrown. 

Patrick,  Luivth,  Arnold,  and  Whitby.  — 
Bishop  Patrick  had  many  of  the  elements  belong- 
ing to  a  good  commentator.  His  learning  was 
great  when  we  consider  the  time  at  which  he 
lived,  his  method  brief  and  perspicuous,  Lowth 
was  inferior  to  Patrick.  \\  hit  by  presents  a  re- 
markable compound  of  excellences  and  imper- 
fections. -  In  philosophy  he  was  a  master.  In  cri- 
tical elucidations  of  the  text  he  was  at  home.  Nor 
was  he  wanting  in  acuteness  or  philosophical 
ability.  His  judgment  was  singularly  clear,  and 
his  manner  of  annotating  straightforward.  Yet 
he  had  not  much  comprehensiveness  of  intellect, 
or  a  deep  insight  into  the  spiritual  nature  of  re- 
velation. The  sublime  harmony  of  the  New 
Testament  was  but.  dimly  seen  by  him.  In  the 
spirit  of  a  high  relish  for  the  purity  of  the  Gospe! 
he  seldom  mounts  up  into  its  mysteries.  Deeply 
baptized  in  the  Spirit's  influences  he  could  not 
have  been,  else  many  of  his  expository  notes  would 
have  been  different. 

Henry. — The  name  of  this  good  man  is  vener 
able,  and  will  be  held  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance. II is  commentary  does  not  contain  much 
exposition.  It  is  full  of  sermonising.  It  is  sur- 
prising] however,  to  see  how  far  his  good  sense  and 
simple  piety  led  him  into  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  apart  from  many  of  the  higher  qualities 
belonging  to  a  successful  commentator.  In 
thoioughness  and  solidity  of  exposition  he  is  not 
to  be  named  with  Calvin.  His  prolixity  is 
great.  Practical  preaching  is  the  burden  of  hu 
voluminous  notes. 

GUI. — The  prominent  characteristic  of  dill'i 
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iommcntary  is  heaviness.  It  lacks  condensation 
and  brevity.  The  meaning  of  the  inspired  authors 
U  often  undeveloped,  and  more  frequently  dis- 
torted. It  has  the  lumber  and  rubbish  of  J  earn- 
ing, without  leainirg  itself. 

Doddridge. — The  taste  of  this  pious  commen- 
tator was  good,  and  his  style  remarkably  pure. 
He  had  not  much  acumen  or  comprehension  of 
mind  ;  but  he  had  an  excellent  judgment,  and  a 
calm  candour  of  inquiry.  His  paraphrase  leaves 
much  unexplained,  while  it  dilutes  the  strength 
of  the  original.  It.  is  too  discursive 'and  ser- 
monising. The  notes  are  few,  and  ordinarily 
correct. 

Scott.  —  The  prevailing  characteristic  of 
Scott's  commentary  is  judiciousness  in  the  opi- 
nions advanced.  The  greater  portion  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  not  proper  exposition.  The  pious  author 
preaches  about  and  paraphrases  the  original.  His 
simplicity  of  purpose  generally  preserved  him 
from  mistakes;  but  as  a  commentator  he  was 
neither  acute  nor  learned.  He  wanted  a  com- 
petent acquaintance  with  the  original,  power  of 
analysis,  a  mind  unprepossessed  by  a  doctrinal 
«ystem,  and  penetration  of  spirit. 

A.  Clarke. — In  most  of  the  higher  qualities  by 
which  an  interpreter  should  be  distinguished,  this 
man  of  much  reading  was  wanting.  His  histo- 
rical and*  geographical  notes  are  the  best.  But 
He  had  no  philosophical  ability.  His  prejudices 
warped  his  judgment.  His  philology  is  not  un- 
frequently  puerile.  Acu'teness  and  penetration 
we  not  seer,  in  his  writings.  There  is  no  deep 
.nsight  into  the  mmd  of  the  sacred  writers. 

The  modern  Geimans.  prolific  as  they  are  in  theo- 
logical works,  have  seldom  ventured  to  undertake 
an  exposition  of  the  whole  Bible.  Each  writer 
usually  confines  himself  to  the  task  of  commenting 
on  a  few  books.  In  this  their  wisdom  is  mani- 
fested. Yet  they  do  not.  excel  in  good  specimens 
of  commentary.  They  are  word-explainers .  In 
pointing  out  various  readings,  in  grammatical, 
historical,  and  geographical  annotations,  as  also 
in  subtle  speculations  respecting  the  genius  of  the 
times  in  which  the  writers  of  the  Bible  lived, 
they  are  at  home.  In  the  lower  criticism  we 
willingly  sit  at  their  feet  and  learn.  But  with 
regard  to  the  higher,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
logic  of  commentary,  in  development  of  the  sense 
in  its  holy  relations,  they  are  lamentably  wanting. 
Refined  notions  usurp  the  place  of  practical  piety 
in  their  minds;  and  the  minutiae  of  verbal  cri- 
ticism furnish  them  nutriment  apart  from  the 
rich  repa.st  of  theological  sentiment  and  sanctify- 
•tjg  truth.      But  tin  re  arc  some  noble  exceptions. 

/'.  /•'.  (.'.  lioaenmvller. — The  Scholia  of  this 
laborious  write  1  extend  over  the  preater  part  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Looking  to  the  last  editions, 
fhey  arc  unquestionably  of  high  value.  They 
bring  together  a  mass  of  annotation  inch  as  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  must  Biblical 
students.  Ye\  the  learned  author  undertook  too 
much  to  perform  it  in  a  masterly  style.  Hence 
his  materials  ar«  not  proper!  j  sifted,  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat.  He  has  not  drunk  deeply  into 
the  spirit  of  the  inspired  authors.  He  leemi  in- 
deed not  to  have  had  a  s<>ol  attuned  to  the  spi- 
rituality of  theii  utterances,  or  impregnated  with 
ine  celestial  lire  tbul  touched  their  hallowed  lip-*. 
His  father,  the  author  of  the  Scholia  (HI  'he  New 
Testament,  is  a  good  word-ejcpUiiner  for  students 


beginning  to  read  the  original.  Ke  has  not  pro- 
duced a  masterly  specimen  of.  commentary  on 
any  one  l>ook  or  epistle. 

Olshausen. — The  best  example  of  commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  has  been  given  by  this  writer.  It  is  a 
model  of  exposition  unrivalled  in  any  language. 
Verbal  criticism  is  but  sparingly  introduced,  al- 
though even  here  the  hand  of  a  master  is  appa- 
rent. He  is  intent,  however,  on  higher  things. 
He  investigates  the  thought,  traces  the  connection, 
puts  himself  in  the  same  position  as  the  writers, 
and  views  with  philosophic  ability  the  holy  reve- 
lations of  Christ  in  their  comprehensive  tenden- 
cies. The  critical  and  the  popular  are  admirably 
mingled.  Greatly  do  we  lament  that  the  writer 
was  cut  off  befoie  he  completed  so  excellent  a 
performance. 

Tholuck. — The  commentaries  of  this  eminent 
writer  on  various  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
especially  those  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Hebrews,  exhibit,  the  highest  exegetical  excellen- 
ces. While  he  critically  investigates  phrases 
and  idioms,  he  ascends  into  the  pure  region  of  the 
ideas,  unfolding  the  sense  with  much  skill  and 
discernment.  His  commentary  on  John  is  of  a 
more  popular  cast.  His  interpretation  of  tl* 
Bergpredigt,  or  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is  very 
valuable. 

In  addition  to  these,  Germany  has  produced 
other  specimens  of  commentary  that  occupy  a 
high  place  in  the  estimation  of  competent  judges. 
Liicke,  on  John's  writings,  especially  in  the  third 
edition  now  in  progress;  Gesenius, On  Isaiah;  D* 
Wette,  on  the  Psalms;  Hav.ernick,  on  Kzeftiel  and 
Daniel;  Billroth,  on  the  Corinthians;  Harless,  on 
Ephesians;  and  Baehr,  on  the  Colossians,  possess 
much  merit,  accompanied,  it  is  true,  with  some 
serious  faults.  As  examples  of  thorough  and 
solid  commentary,  the  English  language  presents 
none  equal  to  those  of  Professor  Stuart  on  th« 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Hebrews.  The  learned 
author  has  fully  enteied  into  the  spirit  of  tl* 
great  Apostle,  evading  no  difficulty,  and  tracing 
the  course  of  his  reasoning  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. He  has  consequently  thrown  more  iight  on 
these  difficult  Epistles  than  many  are  Willing  t»> 
allow.  A  valuable  commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  we  also  possess  pi  that  of  Professor 
Hodge,  although  the  author  cannot  be  said  U» 
have  gone  far  beyond  Calvin,  in  whose  steps  he 
has  closely  trod. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  usto  mention  other 
expository  treatises.  Those  we  have  noticed  ars 
best  known  in  tins  country,  and  most  perused. 

S.  1). 

COMMERCE.  The  idea  conveyed  by  this 
word  is  represented  in  the  sacred,  writings  by 
the  word  hade:  tie  Hebrew  tenu  7DT  r cliel  sig- 
nifying literally  'trade  '  or  '  trallic." 

Commerce,  iu  its  usual  acceptation,  means  the 
exchange  of  one  thing  for  another—  the  exel  ange  of 
what  we  have  to  spare  for  what  we  want,  in  whate^  er 
country  it  is  produced.     The  a  mmerce 

must  have  been  nearly  coeval  with  the  world.  A» 
pasturage  and  agricultuie  were  the  only  employ- 
ments of  the  first  inhabitants,  so  eatl  l,>.  Socks,  ant' 
the  fruits  of  the  e.uth  weie  tin' only  objects   of  I 'it 

lirst  commerce,  or  that  sitecieaof  it  called  Itaiter 

It  would  appe.u  th.it  some  progress  had  h.en 
made  in  manufactuies  in  the  agei  tiefore  tii?  BvW 
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The  building  of  a  city  or  village  by  v^ain,  how- 
ever insignificant  the  houses  may  have  been,  sup- 
poses  (lie   existence   of   some   mechanical    know- 
ledge.    The  musical   instruments,  such  as  harps 
and  organs,  the  works  .in  brass  and   in   iron  exhi- 
bited by  the  succeeding  generations,  confirm  the 
belief  that,  the  arts   were  considerably  advanced. 
The  construction  of  Noah's  ark.  u  ship  of  three 
decks,  covered  over  with  pitch,   and  much  larger 
than  any   modem    effort    of  architecture,   proves 
that  many  separate    trades    were    at  that  period 
carried  on.     There  must   have   been  parties  who 
supplied  Noali  and  his  three  sons  with  the  great 
quantity  and  variety  of  materials   which  they  re- 
quired, and  this  they  would  do  in  exchange  for 
other  commodities,    and    perhaps   money.     That 
enormous   pile  of  building,  the  tower  of  Babel, 
was  constructed  of  bricks,  the  process  of  making 
which    appears    to    have    been    well    understood. 
Some  learned  astronomers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
oeles  ial  observations  of  the  Chinese  reach  back  to 
2249  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  the  ce- 
lestial observations  made  at  Babylon,   contained 
in  a  calendar  of  above  nineteen  centuries,  trans- 
mitted  to  Greece   by  Alexander,   reach   back   to 
within  fifteen  years   of  those  ascribed   to  the  Chi- 
nese.    The  Indians  appear  to  have  had  observa- 
tions quite  as  etrly  as  the  Babylonians. 

Such  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  as  lived  near 
the  water  may  be  presumed  to  have  made  use  of 
vessels  bruit  in  imitation  of  the  ark — if,  as  so*me 
think,  th  it  was  the  first  floating  vessel  ever  seen 
in  the  world — but  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crossing  rivers.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  descendants  of  his  son  Japhet  settled  in  'the 
isles  of  the  Gentiles,1  by  which  are  understood  the 
islands  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
and  those  between  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  whence 
their  colonies  spread  into  Greece,  Italy,  and  other 
western  lands. 

Sidon,  which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated 
for  the  wonderful  mercantile  exertions  of  its  in- 
habitants, was  founded  about  2200  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  neighbouring  mountains, 
being  covered  with  excellent  cellar-  rees,  furnished 
the  best  and  most  durable  timber  for  ship-build- 
ing. The  inhabitants  of  Sidon  accordingly  built 
numerous  ships,  and  exported  the  produce  of  the 
adjoining  country,  and  the  various  articles  ef  their 
i»wn  manufacture,  such  as  fine  linen,  embroidery, 
tapestry,  metals,  glass,  both  coloured  and  figured, 
out,  or  carved,  and  even  mirrors  They  were  un- 
rivalled by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  in  works  of  taste,  elegance,  and  luxury. 
Their  great  and  universally  acknowledged  pre- 
anptnence  in  the  arts  procured  for  the  Phoenicians, 
whose  principal  seaport  was  Sidon,  the  honour  of 
being  esteemed,  among  the  Greeks  and  other  na- 
tion,, as  the  inventors  of  commerce,  shipbuilding, 
navigation,  the  application  of  astronomy  to  nau- 
tical purpose*,  and  particularly  ;ls  the  discoverers 
mi'  several  stars  nearer  to  the  north  pole  than  any 
that  were  known  to  other  nations;  of  naval  war, 
writing  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  measures  and 
weight*;  to  which  it  is  probable  they  might  have 
added  money. 

Egypt  ap|«Mis  to  have  excelled  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  m  agriculture, and  particularly 
in  it ^  abundant  crops  of  corn.  The  fame  of  its 
fertility  iu  luce* I  Abraham  to  remove  thither  with 
ui.  numer  Ms  family  (Gen.  xii.  J'l). 
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The  earliest  accounts  of  bargain  and  sale  r<>ac* 
no  higher  than  the  time  ol  Abraham,  and  his  trans 
action  with  Ephron.  He  is  said  to  have  weighed 
unto  him  '40!)  shekels  of  silver,  current  money 
with  the  merchant' (Gen.  xxiii.  16).  The  word 
merchant  implies  that  the  standard  of  money  was 
fixed  by  usage  among  merchants,  who  comprised 
a  numerous  and  respectable  class  of  the  com- 
munity. Manufactures  were  by  this  rime  so  far 
advanced,  that  not  only  those  more  immediately 
connected  with  agriculture,  such  as  flour  ground 
from  corn,  wine,  oil,  butter,  and  also  the  most 
necessary  articles  of  clothing  and  furniture,  but 
even  those  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  wers 
much  in  use,  as  appears  by  the  ear-rings,  brace- 
lets of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  other  precious 
things  presented  by  Abraham's  steward  to  Re- 
becca (Gen.  xxiv.  22.  53). 

In  the  bonk  of  Job,  whose  author,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  most  learned  commentators,  resided  in  Arabia, 
and  was  contemporary  with  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  science  of  the  age  and   country  in 
which  he  lived.     There  is  mention  of  gold,  iron, 
brass,   lead,   crystal,  jewels,   the  art   of  weaving, 
merchants,   p-vld   brought  from   Ophir,  winch  im- 
plies commerce  with   a  remote  country,  and  to- 
pazes  from    Ethiopia;    ship-building,  so   far  im- 
proved that  some  ships  were  distinguished  for  the 
velocity  of  their  motion ;   writing  in  a  book,  and 
engraving   letters  or   writing    on    plates    of  lead 
and   on   stone  with   iron  pens,   and   also  seal-en- 
graving; fishing  with  hooks,  and  nets,  and  spears; 
musical  instruments,  the  harp  and  organ;  astro- 
nomy, a*  u  names  given  to  particular  stars.    These 
notices  tend   to  prove  lhat,    although   the  patri- 
archal   system    of    making    pasturage    the    chief 
object  of  attention  was  still  maintained   by  many 
of  the  greatest  inhabitants  where  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Job   resided,   the  sciences  were  actively 
cultivated,  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  in  an 
advanced  state,   and  commerce  prosecuted  with 
diligence  and  success;  and  this  at  a  period  when, 
if  the  chronology  of  Job  is  correctly  settled,  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  scarcely  so  far  advanced 
in  Egypt,  from  whence,  and  from  the  other  coun- 
tries bordering  upon  the  eastern  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,   they  afterwards  gradually  found 
their  way  into  Greece. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  appear  to  have 
availed  themselves,  at  a  very  early  period,  of  their 
advantageous  situation  between  the  two  fertile 
and  opulent  countries  of  India  and  Egypt,  and  to 
have  obtained  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  a  very 
profitable  carrying  trade  between  those  countries. 
They  were  a  class  of  people  who  gave  their  whole 
attention  to  merchandise  as  a  regular  and  esta- 
blished profession,  and  travelled  with  caravans 
between  Arabia  and  Egypt,  carrying  Upon  the 
backs  of  camels  the  spiceries  of  India,  the  balm 
of  Canaan,  and  the  myrrh  produced  in  their  own 
country,  or  of  a  superior  quality  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Abyssinia — all  of  which  were  in  great  de- 
mand among  the  Egyptians  for  embalming  the 
dead,  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  for  mi- 
nistering to  the  pleasures  of  that  superstitious  and 
luxurious  people.  The  merchants  of  out1  of  toese 
caravans  bought  Joseph  from  his  brothers  for 
twenty  pieces  of  silver,  that  is  about  2/.  11*.  Sd- 
sterling,  and  carried  him  into  Egypt.  The  south- 
ern Arabs   were  eminent  traders,  and  enjoyed  a 
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arge  proportion,  and  in  general  the  entire  mo- 
noooly,  of  lli."  trade  between  India  and  Hie  west- 
ern world,  from  the  earliest  ages,  until  the  system 
ef  that  important  commerce  *vas  totally  over- 
turned when  the  inhabitants  or  Europe  discovered 
a  direct  route  to  India  by  „he  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

At  the  period  when  Joseph's  brethren  visited 
Egypt,  inns  were  established  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers  in  that  country  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Arabia.  The  more  civilized 
southern  parts  of  the  peninsula  would  no  doubt 
be  furnished  with  caravanserais  still  more  com- 
modious. 

During  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
manufactures  of  almost  every  description  were 
carried  to  great  perfection.  Flax,  fine  linen,  gar- 
ments of  cotton,  rings  and  jewels  of  gold  and 
silver,  works  in  ail  kinds  of  materials,  chariots  for 
pleasure,  and  chariots  for  war,  are  all  mentioned 
by  Moses.  They  had  extensive  manufactories  of 
bricks.  Literature  was  in  a  flourishing  state ; 
and,  in  order  to  give  an  enlarged  idea  of  the 
accomplishments  of  Moses,  it  is  said  he  was 
e  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians'  (Acts 
xii.2:>). 

The  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  from  a  great 
part  of  their  territories  by  the  Israelites  under 
Joshua,  lea1  to  the  gradual  establishment  of  co- 
lonies in  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  several  islands  in 
the  ^Sgean  Sea;  ihey  penetrated  into  the  Euxine 
cm"  Black  Sea,  and,  spreading  along  the  shores 
•f  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Gaul.  Spain,  and  Africa, 
established  numerous  trading  places,  which  gra- 
dually rose  into  more  or  less  importance.  At 
this  period  mention  is  first  made  of  Tyre  as  a 
strong  or  fortified  city,  whilst  Sidon  is  d. unified 
with  the  title  of  Great. 

During  the  reign  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  that 
poweifnl  monarch  disposed  of  a  part  of  the  wealth 
obtained  by  his  conquests  in  purchasing  cedar- 
timber  from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he 
kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  while  he  lived, 
lie  also  hired  Tyrian  masons  and  carpenters  for 
carrying  on  his  works.  Solomon,  the  -on  of  David, 
cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  and  indulged  his  taste 
for  magnificence  arid  luxury  to  a  great  extent. 
He  employed  the  wealth  collected  by  his  father  in 
works  of  architecture,  and  in  strengthening  and 
improving  his  kingdom.  He  built  the  famous 
Temple  and  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  and  many 
.cities,  among  which  was  the  celebrated  Tadmor 
or  Palmyra.  From  the  king  of  Tyre  he  ob- 
tained cedar  and  fir,  or  cypress-timbers,  and  large 
stones  cul  ind  prepared  for  building,  which  the 
'1  yrfans  conveyed  by  water  to  the  most  con- 
venient landing-place  ill  Solomon's  dominions. 
Hiram  also  sent  a  vast  number  of  workmen  to 
assist  and  instruct  Solomon's  people,  n  me  of 
whom     had     -'.ill     •  »o    hew    timber    like    the    Si- 

ilontans.'     Solomon,  in  exchange,  furnished   the 

Tyrians  with  com.  wine,  and  oil.  and  received  a 

balance  in  gtlld.  Solomon  anil  Hiram  appear  to 
have  snteequently  entered  into  a  trading  specu- 
lation or  adventure  upon  a  large  scale.  Tyrian 
shipwrights  were  accordingly  sent  to  build  vessels 
for  both  kings  at  Ezion^elier,  Solomon's  noil  on 
the  Red  Sea,  whither  he  Irmsci f  went  to  animate 
Miem  with  his  presence  (J  Chrou.  vlii.  17  .  These 

siu()s.  c>.n ducted  by  Tynan  navigators,  sailed  in 
•mnpany  to  some  rich  countries  called  Ophir  and 


Tarshish,  regarding  the  position  of  which  the 
learned  have  multiplied  conjectures  to  little  put" 
pose.  The  voyage  occupied  three  years;  yet  the 
returns  in  this  new  found  trade  were  very  <;reat  and 
profitable.  This  lleet  took  in  apes,  ebony,  anil 
parrots  on  the  coasts  of  Ethiopia,  gold  at  Ophir, 
or  the  place  of  traffic  wnither  the  people  of 
Ophir  resorted  ;  it  traded  on  both  sides  of  the  Red 
Sea.  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  in  all 
parts  of  Ethiopia  beyond  the  straits  when  it  had 
entered  the  ocean  ;  thence  it  passed  up  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  might  visit  the  places  of  trade  upon 
both  its  shores,  and  run  up  the  Tigris  or  the  Eu- 
phrates as  far  as  these  rivers  were  navigable. 

After  the  reign  of  Solomon  the  commerce  of  ih% 
Israelites  seems  to  have  very  materially  declined. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
Judah,  and  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  to  effect  it* 
revival  ;  but  the  ships  which  they  built  at  Ezion- 
geber  having  been  wrecked  in  the  harbour,  the 
undertaking  was  abandoned.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  had  any  assistance  from  the  Phoenicians 
in  fitting  out  this  fleet.  Gieat  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Egyptians  to  extend  the  coqpnerce  of 
their  country,  among  which,  not  the  least  consi- 
derable was  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  construct 
a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

The  rising  prosperity  of  Tyre  so..n  eclipsed  the 
ancient  and  long-flourishing  commercial  city  of 
Sidon.  About  600  years  before  Christ  her  com- 
mercial splendour  appears  to  have  been  at  its 
height,  and  is  graphically  described  by  Ezekiel 
(xxvii).  The  imports  into  Tyre  were  tine  linen 
from  Egypt;  blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  of 
Elisha  ;  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  load  from  Tarshish — 
the  south  part  of  Spain  ;  slaves  and  brazen  vessels 
from  Javan  or  Greece,  Tubal,  and  Meshech ; 
horses,  slaves  bred  to  horsemanship,  ami  mules 
from  Togarmah  ;  emeralds,  purple,  embroidery, 
fine  linen,  corals,  and  agates  from  Syria  ;  com, 
balm,  honey,  oil,  and  gums  from  the  Israelites; 
wine  and  wool  from  Damascus  ;  -polished  iron- 
ware, precious  oils,  and  cinnamon  from  Dan, 
Javan,  and  Mezo  ;  magnificent  carpets  from  De- 
dan  ;  sheep  and  goats  from  the  pastoral  tribes  of 
Arabia;  costly  spices,  some  the  produce  of  India, 
precious  stones,  and  gold  from  the  merchants  of 
Sheba  or  Sahara,  and  Ramah  or  Regma,  countries 
in  the  south  part  of  Arabia;  blue  cloths,  em- 
broidered works,  rich  apparel  in  corded  cedar- 
chests,  supposed  to  be  original  India  ]  ackages, 
ami  other  goods  from  Sheba,  Ashur.  and  Chilmad, 
and  from  Haran,  Can  neb,  and  Eden,  trading 
ports  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia.  The  vast 
wealth  that  th  s  flowed  into  Tyre  from  all  quar- 
ters biought  with  it  its  too  general  concomitants 
— extravagance,  dissipation,  and  relaxation  of 
morals. 

The  subjection  of  Tyre,  '  the  renowned  city 
which  was  strong  in  the  sea,  whose  merchant* 
were  princes,  whose  traffickers  wire  the  honour- 
able of  the  earth,'  by  Cyrus,  and  its  gul>aequent 
overthrow  by  Alexander,  a  ft  ft  a  determined  and 
mo-t  formidable  resistance,  terminated  alike 
the  grandeur  of  thai  city  and  the  history  of  an- 
cient commerce,  a>  far  as  they  are  alluded  to  in 

Scripture  ,' Anderson's  History  of  Commerce ; 
Vincent's  Commerce  ami  Navigation  of  the  In- 
dia)) Ocean,  Heeren*s  Resea  ■ ) ket ■.  Baruee'fl 
Ancient  Commerce  af  IVeitern  Asia,  in  Ameri* 
can  BibKcai  Re}  ■••    >  >y,  1841).    G.  M.  B. 
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COMMON  (koiuSs).  TueGieek  Mm  properly 
nullifies  what  belongs  to  nil  as  in  \\  isd.  vii.  3, 
K>>ivbs  a-'ti)',-  .but  the  Hellenists  applied  it  ("like 
the  Hebrew  ?f"I)  to  what  was  profane,  i.e.  7*o£ 
fo/y.  and  therefore  of  common  or  promiscuous 
use  (Acts  x.  1  1).  .They  also  applied  the  term 
to  what  was  impure,  whether  naturally  or  legally 
'as  in  Maik  vii.  2.  compared  with  Mace.  i.  47, 
62).  And,  Hnally,  it  was  used  of  meats  tor- 
bidden,  or  such  as  had  been  partaken  of  by  ido- 
laters, and  which,  as  they  tendered  the  partakers 
thereof  impure,  were  themselves  called  koivo, 
(com mo: i ),  and  o.KadapTa  (unclean,  (see  Kuinoel 
on  Acts  x.  1  i). 

COMMUNION  (Koivwuia),  a  fellowship  or 
agreement,  when  several  persons  join  and  partake 
together  of  one  thing  (2  Car.  vi.  It;  1  .John  i.  3)  ; 
hence  its  application  to  the  c<  lebratioii  oft  he  Lord's 
sup])ei  as  an  acl  of  fellowship  among  Christians  (1 
Cor.  x.  16):  and  it  is  to  this  act  of  participation 
or  fellowship  that  the  word  'communion'  is  now 
restricted  in  the  English  language,  the  more  fami 
liar  application  ,,f  it  having  (alien  into  disuse. 

CONCORDANCE,  the  name  assigned  to  a 
book  which  gives  (he  words  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  alphabetical  order,  with  a  leference 
to  the  place  wheie  each  may  be  (bund.  This  is 
the  essential  idea  of  a  concordance;  other  ancil- 
lary information  may  be  presented  in  concord- 
ances, such  as  a  .separate  order  of  proper  names, 
the  meanings  which  in  the  compilers  opinion  im- 
portant words  aie  found  to  hear,  and  the  etymolo- 
gical signification  of  appellatives,  &c.  There  are 
two  great  distinctive  principles  on  which  con- 
cordances may  be  constructed — either  to  present 
every  word  (bund  in  the  Bible,  or  only  the  lead- 
ing and  most  important  words.  The  adoption  of 
the  first  necessarily  swells  a  book  to  inconvenient 
dimensions,  and  renders  its  use  in  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  study  somewhat  onerous  and  incon- 
venient. But  great  judgment  is  requisite  in 
compiling  a  concordance  on  the  other  principle, 
lest  words  of  less  importance  should  be  preferred 
to  those  of  greater ;  and  as  importance  is  alto- 
gether a  relative  matter,  the  selection  made  by 
the  author  may  omit  words  which  some,  if  not 
many,  readers  would  desiderate.  The  Germans 
also  make  a  distinction  between  concordances  of 
things  and  concoi dances  of  words  :  tJ.e  first  com- 
prising in  detailed  and  alphabetical  foim  the 
subject-matter  of  the  sacred  volume;  the  second 
Corresponding  with  the  ordinary  English  notion 
of  a  concordance.  Concordances,  too,  vary  with 
the  languages  in  which,  or  for  which,  they  are 
constructed,  as  for  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  or  for  the  several  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, such  as  the  Vulgate,  the  German,  the 
English,  &/ 

It  is  not  ..ere  intended  to  present  a  full  or  a 
chronological  history  of  all  (he  concoj dances 
which  have  been  produced,  but  to  put  down  those 
paiticulais  which  seem  to  combine  interest  and 
utility. 

Writings  of  this  kind  imply  that,  the  sacred 
Scriptures  are  regarded  with  reverence,  held  to  be 
authoritative  in  religion,  and  are  made  the  subject 
of  appeal  alike  in  learning,  teaching,  and  dispu- 
tation. So  long  therefore  as  the  Bible  was  scat- 
tered piecemeal  up  and  down  (he  world  in  con- 
vents and  libraries,  and  so  long  as  it  was  rarely 
studied  even  by  the  professed  ministers  of  religion, 
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concordances  were  neither  needed  nor  produced; 
yet  there  never  ceased,  in  the  darkest  ages  of  (he 
Church,  to  be  some  w!:o  felt  a  profound  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  venerable  book,  and  consequently 
some  rude  essays  appear  to  have  been  made  in 
this  way  before  the  age  in  which  concordances 
may  properly  be  said  to  have  had  their  origin. 
It  is  to  the  Reformation  ami  the  deep  and  general 
concern  which  it  awakened  touching  ihe  truths 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  ;  it  is  to  the  primary 
principle  of  the  Reformation — the  apneal  from 
tradition  to  the  Bible,  bom  the  Churcti  to  (1* 
word  of  God;  it  is  to  the  wide-spread  conviction 
of  the  plenary  and  even  verba!  inspiration  of  tht 
Bible,  that  tire  world  is  indebted  for  the  care, 
diligence,  learning,  and  self-denial  which  have 
been  employed  in  constructing  and  perfecting  tlie 
concordance. 

The  utility  of  concordances  in  the  way  of  ex- 
egesis, that  is,  to  assist  the  student  in  the  disco- 
very and  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  t!n 
sacred  writings,  is  based  on  the  position  that  tin 
several  parts  of  divine  revelation  are  consistent 
with  each  other  and  form  harmonious  elements  in 
one  grand  system  of  spiritual  truth,  so  that  by 
comparing  together  parallel  passages  what  is  cleai 
may  be  exemplified  and  confirmed,  and  what  is 
dark  may  be  expounded.  Books  of  this  sort,  (oo, 
are  of  service  to  the  Clnistian  teacher,  as  afford- 
ing facilities  by  means  of  those  fragmentary  re- 
collections of  words  and  things  which  the  mere 
hearing  of  the  Scriptures  read  leave  in  the  mind, 
for  readily  discoveiing  the  particular  book  and 
verse  where  any  desired  passage  is  to  be  found  ; 
and  also  as  enabling  him,  with  comparatively 
little  trouble,  to  take  a  survey  of  what  the  Bibht 
contains  in  regard  to  any  particular  subject  whicb 
he  may  have  to  handle. 

Antony  of  Padua  (born  a.d.  1195,  died  1231) 
is  said  to  have  produced  the  first  work  of  (he  kind, 
entitled  Concordantice  Morales,  which  was  formed 
from  the  Vulgate  translation.  Hugo  de  Santo 
Caro,  better  known  as  Cardinal  Hugo,  a  Domi- 
nican monk,  who  died  about  1262,  followed  An- 
tony in  1244,  by  compiling  for  the  Vulgate  a  con- 
cordance of  the  Scriptures.  Having  given  himself 
sedulously  to  the  study  of  holy  writ,  with  a  view  of 
writing  a  commentary  theieon,  he  was,  in  order  to 
facilitate  his  labour,  led  to  project  anil  undertake 
to  form  a  concordance,  calling  to  his  aid  his  brother 
monks  to  the  number  of  no  fewer  than  five  hundred. 
Their  labours  have  been  a  rich  storehouse  for  sub- 
sequent compilers.  The  concordance  thus  mad* 
was  improved  by  Conrad  of  Halberstadt,  who 
flourished  about  1290,  and  by  John  of  Segovia  in 
the  ensuing  century. 

These  works  seem  to  have  led  to  the  first  He- 
brew concordance,  which  was  produced  by  Rabbi 
Mordecai  Nathan,  which  he  began  in  143S,  and 
finished  in  14  IS,  after  ten  years' hard  labour  by 
himself  and  some  assistants.  It  was  lirst  printed 
at.  Venice  in  1523,  fob.  by  Dan.  Romberg,  then 
in  Basle  in  15SI,  and  afterwards  at  Rome  in 
1621.  It  is  entirely  Hebrew,  and  entitled  Tht 
Light  of  the  Way,  In  155(1  it  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Keuchlin,  but  both  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Latin  editions  are  full  of  errors. 

These  errors  were  for  the  most  part  corrected 
and  other  deficiencies  supplied  by  Calasio,  a 
Franciscan  friar,  who  published  Concordant  i/» 
Sacr.   Bibl.     lltbr.   it  Latin.    Roxnse,  1621,    4 
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ttftt  fol.  Referring  the  reader  for  details  respect- 
ing this  vork  to  Orme's  Bibllotheca  Biblica,  p. 
112  we  dwell  a  little  more  on  a  work  which  is 
found  less  seldom  than  the  former  in  private  theo- 
logical libraries — Concordantice  Bibl.  Ebraicce, 
nuract  ariifciosa  methodo  dispositce,  Basil,  1632, 
fol.  This  is  the  production  of  John  Buxtorf,  the 
father,  hut  was  published  by  his  son.  It  takes 
for  its  basis  the  work  of  Rabbi  Nathan,  though  it 
is  much  better  arranged,  more  correctly  printed, 
the  roots  more  distinctly  ascertained,  and  the 
meanings  more  accurately  given;  but  as  the  re- 
ferences are  made  by  Hebrew  letters,  and  relate  to 
'.he  Rabbinical  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  of  little  service,  unless  the  student  is  familiar 
with  the  Masoretic  system.  This  work  was 
abridged  under  the  title  of  tons  Lconis,  &c,  Be- 
rolini,  11577,  8vo.  The  concordance  of  Calasio 
was  republished  in  London  unfiles  the  direction  of 
W.  Roniaine,  1747-9,  4  vols,  fob,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  all  the  monarchs  in  Europe,  not  ex- 
cepting the  pope  himself.  Before  this  republica- 
tion, however,  there  appeared,  in  1679  (Kopenh. 
fob),  Ch.  Nolde  Concor.  particularum  Ebr. 
Cltaldaicarum.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
Simonis  Onom.asticon  V.  T.  Halle,  1741-,  fol. 
But  the  best  and,  at.  least  to  the  English  reader, 
most  important  work  on  this  subject  is,  The  He- 
brew Concordance,  adapted  to  the  English  Bible, 
disposed  after  the  manner  of  Buxtorf,  bv  John 
Taylor,  D.D.,  London,  1754,  2  vols.  fol.  Dr. 
Taylor  was  an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine  at. 
Norwich,  the  author  of  several  publications  which 
show  great  industry  and  learning.  His  concord- 
ance is  by  far  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind. 
It  was  the  fruit  of  many  years'  labour,  and  has 
left  little  room  for  improvement  The  patronage 
of  all  the  English  and  Irish  bishops  recommended 
the  work   to  the  world. 

An  edition  of  Buxtorf's  Hebrew  Concordance, 
which  has  received  so  much  care  and  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  as  nearly  to  deserve  the 
name  and  bear  the  character  of  a  new  work — 
Hebrdischen  unci  Chalddischen  (Joncordanz  zu 
den  HeiMgen  Schriftcn  Alten  Testaments,  von 
Dr.  Julius  Furst  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz  ;  London, 
Nuttj  offers  one  of  the  most  useful  aids  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  that  have  ever  ap}>eared. 
The  necessity  of  such  a  work  as  the  present 
arises  not  only  from  the  errors  found  in  Buxtorf 
arid  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  work,  but  also 
from  the  great  advances  which,  since  the  time 
when  Buxtorf's  work  appeared  (a.d.  1632),  have 
been  made  both  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Shemitic 
languages,  in  the  general  science  of  theology,  and 
ttte  particular  department  of  Biblical  exegesis. 
We  may  specify  one  or  two  of  the  advantages 
uttered  by  this  work.  In  addition  to  those  of  a 
move  mechanical  kind,  .Mich  as  a  good  type  and 
deai  arrangement,  there  are,  I,  A  corrected  text, 
fiiimded  on  Hahn's  Vmndtrhoogt i  2.  The  Rab- 
binical  significations  ;  3.  Explanations  ill  Latin, 
giving  the  etymology  of  the  Rabbinical  ;  illustra- 
tions from  the  tin  8  Greek  Versions,  t'.e  Viamai'- 
Paraphrase,  the  Vulgate,  &c.  ;  the  Greek  words 
employed  bj  the  Seventy  a^  renderings  of  the 
Hebrew «  together  .With  philological  and  auha*.-- 
logical  itotii  to  make  the  Coticot dance 

contain  an  ample  Hebrew  lexicon.  This  wqrk 
is  far  ireferal  1  •  to  Taylors  Ilebrmo  Concordance, 
wbicu  i.i  110 it  not  easily  met  uitJu      Every  theolo- 


gical library  which  has  not  a  copy  of  Fiirst  must 
be  considered  as  wanting  an  essential  requisite* 
The  work,  when  known,  will,  we  are  assured,  be 
welcomed  by  English  scholars. 

The  best  Greek  concordance  to  the  Septuagint 
is  that  which  bears  the  title — A.  Trommii  Con. 
Grcec.  Vers,  vulgo  die.  LXX.  Interpre.  Amst. 
1718,  2  vols.  fol.  The  author  of  this  learned  and 
most  laborious  woik  was  minister  of  Groningen, 
and  published  the  concordance  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  1623 
and  died  in  1719.  It  follows  the  order  of  the 
Greek  words  of  which  it  first  gives  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, and  then  the  Hebrew  word  or  words  for 
which  the  Greek  term  is  used  in  the  Seventy. 
Then  the  different  places  in  which  the  words 
occur  follow  in  the  order  of  the  several  books  and 
chapters.  When  the  word  occurs  in  any  of  the 
ancient  Greek  translators,  Aquila,  Symmachus,  or 
Theodotion,  the  places  where  it  is  found  are  re- 
ferred to  at  the  end  of  the  quotations-  from  the 
Sept.  The  words  of  the  Apocrypha  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  each  enumeration.  There  are  two 
indices  at  the  end  of  the  work  :  one  Hebrew  and 
Chaldaic,  by  examining  which  the  Greek  term 
used  in  the  Septuagint  for  any  Hebrew  or  Chaldee 
word  is  seen  at  once,  with  the  Latin  version  and 
the  place  where  it  is  found  in  the  concordance,  so 
that  Tromm  serves  in  a  measure  for  a  Hebrew 
concordance ;  the  other  index  contains  a  lexicon 
to  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  and  comprehends  the 
Greek  words  in  the  fragments  of  the  old  Greek 
translators  published  by  Montfaucon. 

The  first  Greek  concordance  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, now  exceedingly  rare,  is  entitled  Xysti 
Betuleii  Concordantice  Grcecce  Novi  Testamenti, 
Basil.  1540,  fol.  The  author,  whose  real  name 
was  Birck,  was  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  church  ; 
he  was  born  in  1500,  and  died  at  Augsburg  in  1554. 
A  concordance  to  the  Greek  New  Testament,  pro- 
jected and  partly  executed  by  Robert  Stephens, 
and  completed  and  published  by  his  son  Henry 
(Genev.  1594,  fob),  is  too  inaccurate  to  merit 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  ensuing  is  the 
work  which  the  divine  should  possess — Erasmi 
Schmidii  Novi  Testament i ,/.  C.  Greed;  hoc  est, 
originalis  lingua  rafueiov,  kc  Vetemb.  Ib38, 
fol.  The  author,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Greek  language  in  the  university  of 
Wittemberg,  where  lie  died  in  1637.  In  1717  a 
revised  edition  was  published  at  Gotba.  of  which 
a  handsome  reprint,  in  2  vols.  Svo.,  was  issued 
from  the  Glasgow  University  press  in  1819.  Th« 
same  work,  edited  by  Greenfield,  has  been  printed 
by  the  Messrs.  Bagster  of  London,  in  a  thin,  Hat 
pocket  volume,  and  in  another  form,  32mo.,  being 
one  of  their  '  Polymicrian  Series."  Bv  omitting 
the  unimportant  proper  nanus,  the  indeclinable 
particles,  the  pionouns  and  the  veib  substantive, 
by  substituting  simple  references  for  citation 
under  such  circumstauces  a^  allow  of  the  change, 
the  ponderous  labours  of  the  Stephenses  and 
Sclnuid  are  in  these  editions  compressed  into 
neat,  low-priced,  and  convenient  pocket  volume*, 
without  any  detraction  from  utility. 

A  new  and  verj  superior  edition  of  Schmidt 
TOjuuiuv  h.o  recently  been   put   forth   by  C.  H. 

Binder,  who  has  improved  the  work  90  a>  to  bring 

it    inio  accordance  with  the  advanced  and  en* 
lightened   views   on   critical   and    lietmeneuticaJ 

subjects  which  characterise  what   ma]  be  U'rmwi 
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the  scientific  theology  of  Germany  in  the  present 
duy.  Among  the  advantages  of  this  edition,  let 
it  suffice  t(>  specify,  1.  Fulness,  accuracy,  and  cor- 
respondence with  Giiesbach's  edition;  2.  Regard 
a*s  been  paid  to  the  editions  of  Laehmann  and 
Scholz ;  all  the  readings  of  the  Elzevirs,  Mill. 
Bengel,  Knapp,  Tittmann,  Scliolz,  and  also  of 
Erasmus,  Robert  Stephens'  third  edition,  and  of 
Schmid  himself,  are  either  given  or  pointed  out. 
Tlie  student  is  presented  also  with  a  selection  of 
readings  from  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  from  the 
interpreters  of  Sciipture  who  lived  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  chur;h,  and  the  works  of  the  eccle- 
siastical lathers  :  no  various  reading  possessing 
critical  value  is  omitted.  This,  indeed,  is  a  work 
oi  so  much  value,  that  no  good  theological  libiary 
can  be  without  it ;  and  when  its  worth  and  utility 
come  to  be  known  in  this  country,  it  will  soon 
supersede  the  ordinary  editions  and  reprints  of 
Sciimid's  Concordance.  It  is  put  forth  under  the 
auspices  of  that  spirited  publisher  Tauchnitz  of 
Leipsic. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  for  the  general 
study  of  the  New  Testament  which  modern  times 
have  produced  is  '  The  Englishman  s  Greek  Con- 
cordance of  the  Neiv  Testament;  being  an  at- 
tempt at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek 
and  the  English  Texts.  London,  1839.'  The  work, 
which  is  carefully  compiled  and  beautifully  got 
up,  takes  Schmid  as  its  basis.  The  plan  is  to 
present  in  alphabetical  succession  every  word  which 
occurs  in  the  Greek  New  Testament  with  the 
series  of  passages  (emoted  from  the  English  trans- 
lation) in  which  each  such  word  occurs;  the  word 
or  wor(fc>  exhibiting  the  Greek  word  under  imme- 
diate consideration  being  printed  in  italic  letters. 
The  utility  of  such  a  woik  is  various.  We  will 
give  one  instance.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
student  is  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  learn  the 
import  of  the  words  '  that  it  might  be  fulfilled.' 
If  nis  acquaintance  with  Greek  is  small,  he  has 
to  refer  to  an  index  at  the  end  of  the  volume  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  is  the  Greek  word  which 
our  translators  have  rendered  by  *  fulfilled.'  If 
he  is  familiar  with  the  Greek  New  Testament,  he 
at  once  turns  to  (he  word  irX-ripou),  which  he  finds 
in  both  Greek  and  English  characters,  immediately 
followed  by  the  several  passages  in  English  which 
are  renderings  of  -K\r)p6co  in  the  original.  For  the 
sake  of  completing  our  illustration,  we  transcribe 
several  of  the;e  renderings,  taking  them  in  ihe 
order  in  which  they  are  found  in  this  Concordance 
— the  order,  that  is,  in  which  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  stand  in  the  Common  Version  : 
these  renderings  are,  '  fulfilled','  '  to  fulfil,1  '  was 
full,'  <  fill  ye  xxiC  <  filled,1  '  had  ended,'  <  full 
come.'  '  make  full,1  '  were  (years)  expired,'  '  were 
ended,'  '  fulfil  ye  my  joy,'  4  God  shall  supply,1 
1  ye  are  complete,1  '  works  perfect.'  Now  enough 
of  the  context  is  given  to  enable  a  diligent  reader 
of"  the  English  New  Testament  to  learn,  as  his  eye 
runs  down  the  column  of  citations,  on  which  sub- 
ject each  quoted  passage  hear*',  and  generally 
which  therefore  is  the  general  import  and  bearing 
of  each  tendering  of  the  Greek  original.  First 
imprcs.sii'ii .  aie  thereby  at  once  gained  —  perhaps 
definite   convh  all — without   once    ie- 

ferring  to  the  t  'estameht  itself,  though  the 

citations  may  extend  throughout  the  volume,  ,uid 
require  hours  to  be  consumed  hall  they  to  l>e 
WWght  without  aid.     These  first   impissions  may 


lead  to  sustained  thought  or  careful  investigation: 
indeed,  the  most  profound  study  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament may,  with  the  assistance  here  provided,  b* 
carried  on  with  no  le.vs  ease  than  satisfaction,  by 
any  one  who  is  intent  on  learning  '  the  mmd  of 
the  Spirit,'  though  but  scantily  provided  with 
erudition. 

In  consequence  of  the  revived  study  of  tlte 
Bible  and  of  the  Christian  fathers,  as  well  as  the 
greater  interest  felt  in  religion  and  religious  in- 
quiries which  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
witnessed  in  France,  and  especially  in  Paris,  a 
new  Concordance  to  the  Latin  Vulgate  has  re- 
cently been  produced  :  '  Concordantiec  Liblior. 
Sacr.,  Vulgatae  Editionis,  Recensitae,  mul toque 
piioribus  auctiores,  emendanle,  accuratius  denuo 
colligente  et  cum  omnibus  Bib.  tcxtibus  con- 
ferente  T.  P.  Dutripon."  London,  Nutt,  Fleet- 
street.  This  work  is  founded  on  that  of  Car- 
dinal Hugo,  which,  though  executed  by  lifty  dif- 
ferent compilers  (chiefly  Benedictine  monks),  .is 
far  from  being  either  accurate  or  complete.  The 
editor  appears  to  have  discharged  his  duty  with 
great  care  and  labour ;  and  the  printer  has  well 
pei formed  his  part.  The  points  in  which  this 
edition  contains  improvements,  in  comparison 
with  the  last  of  those  which  preceded  it,  are 
numerous  and  important.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  state  that  it  contains  22,000  passages  not  to  be 
found  in  previous  Concoidances  to  the  Vulgate. 
Some  of  the  additions,  indeed,  seem  rather  suited 
to  the  peculiar  condition  of  Biblical  study  in  the 
Catholic  communion  than  to  the  requirements  of 
the  general  theologian  ;  nevertheless,  the  work  is 
a  Valuable  contribution  to  Bibiical  literature,  and 
must  in  this  country  be  regarded  with  peculiai 
pleasure,  as  both  a  result  and  an  instrument  of  an 
increase <rf Scriptural  knowledge  on  the  part  of  our 
Catholic  brethren.  The  Archbishop  of  Paiis  has 
accepted  the  dedication  of  the  Concordance  Is 
himself:  and  it  has  been  approved  by  most  of 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  France  and  Bel 
gium. 

The  work  of  Andrew  Symson,  Lexicon  Anglo- 
Grceco- Latin.  N.  T.,  London,  1658,  fob,  is  lather 
a  dictionary  than  a  concordance,  and  formed  on 
so  bad  a  plan  as  to  be  of  little  service.  A  much 
better  book  is  A  Concordance  to  the  Greet  TesUi- 
ment,  with  the  English  Version  to  each  Word, 
the  principal  Hebrew  roots  correspond, ng  to  the 
Creek  words  of  the  Septuagint,  with  short  Critical 
Notes,  and  an  Index,  by  John  Williams,  LL.D-, 
Lond.  1767,  fol. 

The  first  concordance  to  the  English  version  of 
the  New  Testament  was  published  without  date, but 
certainly  before  1510,  by  *  Mr.  Tl toman  Gybson,' 
being  chiefly,  as  appeals  probable  from  the  pre- 
fatory epi.-tle  to  t\'^  leader,  tike  work  of  the  famous 
printer  John  Day.  It  is  entitled  The  Concord' 
ance  of  the  New  Testament,  most  necessary  to 
be  had  in  the  hands  of  all  soche  as  desire  the 
communication  of  any  place  contained  in  the 
Neio  Testament.  The  first  English  concordance 
to  the  entire  Bible  was.  by  John  Ivlarbeck — A 
1  I  ordance,  that  is  ftp  eaie ,  a  Worke  w/urein 
by  the  order  of  the  letters  of  ihe  A,  /<'.  C,  ye 
maie  redely  fnd  any  worde  conteigned-  in  the 
whole  Bible,  SO  often  as  it  is  there  expressed  or 
mentioned,  Lond.'  1550,  fol  Till  the  year  1555, 
when  Robert  Stephens  published  Ins  concordance, 
it  was  not  customary  to  mark  the  verses  in   books 
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oi  this  sort.  At  first  it  was  thought  sufficient  to 
specify  the  chapter  with  the  letters  a,  d,  e,'  </,  us 

narks  to  point  out  tlie  beginning,  middle,  and 
nil  of  each  chapter.  But  in  15 45  Robert  Ste- 
phens divided  the  Bible  into  verses,  thus  preparing 

the  way  lor  a  more  exact  reference  in  concord- 
ances, ike. ;  but  Marbeok  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  under  the  inlluence  of  this  improvement,  as 
his  work  refers  merely  to  the  chapters.  In  Town- 
ley's  Bib.  Lit.  vol.  iii.  p.  lift,  may  be  found 
•done interesting  particulars  respecting  Marbeck  s 
condition  in  life,  labours,  and  ill-treatment. 

*  The  following  work,  which  appeared  in  the 
same  year  as  the  last,  is  a  translation  from  the 
German  —  A  Brufe  and  a  Compendious  Table, 
in  maner  of  a  ( 'oucordance,  opennng  the  xcaye  to 
the  principal/  Histories  of  the  irhole  Bible  and 
the  most  co/no/i  articles  grounded  and  compre- 
hended in  the  Neuc  Testament  and  Okie,  in 
maner  as  amply  as  doeth  the  great  Concordance 
of  the  Bible.  Gathered  and  set  forth  by  Henry 
Buliinger,  Leo  Jude,  Co/trade  Pellicane,  and  by 
the  othe  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Liyurie. 
Translated  from  the  Hygh  Almayne  into  Eng- 
lysh  by  Walter  Lynne.  To  which  is  added,  a 
'Translation  of  the  Third  Bo/ce  of  Machabees, 
8vo.  1550.  Lynne,  the  translator,  was  an  English 
printer,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  scholar,  author,  and  trans- 
lator of  several  books.  Buliinger,  the  author, 
was  a  Swiss  reformer,  born  near  Zurich  in  Swit- 
zerland, 1504. 

Several  English  concordances  of  greater  or  less 
value  were  superseded  by  the  correct  and  valu- 
able woik  of  Alexander  Cruden,  entitled  A  G'tfm- 
ylete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  Sew  Testament ,bc.;  to  which  is  added, 
a  Concordance  to  the  books  called  Apocrypha, 
1737,  4to.  Three  editions  were  published  by  the 
author  during  his  life,  and  many  have  appeared 
since  his  death.  The  Lnnd.ou  edition  of  1 810  is 
the  best  standard  edition.  The  work  is  complete, 
the  definitions  accurate,  and  the  references  cor- 
rect. Several  useful  editions  of  Cruden  have 
been  put  lbith  by  the  Messrs.  Bagster,  which  are 
worth  far  more  than  their  cost.  The  same  pub- 
lishers have  issued  An  Alphabetical  Index  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  comprising  the  Names,  Charac- 
ters, and  Subjects,  both  of  the  Old  and  JS'etc 
'Testament,  in  two  different  sizes,  which  the  Bib- 
lical student  will   find   very  serviceable.     In  a 

*  Memoir  of  Mr.  Alexander  Cruden,'  prefixed  to 
an  edition  published  in  1823,  and  since,  are  given 
some  interesting  but  painful  particulars  respecting 
this  worthy  And  industrious  man,  to  whom  the 
religious  world  is  so  deeply  indebted. 

At  a  time  when  German  theological  literature 
is  beginning  to  receive  some  of  its  merited  atten- 
tion, it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  mention  a 
valuable  concordance  for  the  German  Bible — 
Biblisch".  Hann-Conrordauz  ft  r  h'cligiouslchrer 
vnd  allc  Freunde  der  Heitigen  Schrift,  Lei  iiij  g, 
1841.  The  work  '  is  more  comprehensive  than 
similar  writings  m  the  English  Language.  It  is 
divided  info  three  parts  : — 1.  A  full  and  com- 
plete registei   of  all  the  words  found  in  the  Bible; 

2.  An  index  of  die  most,  important  things,  sub- 
jects, anil  id'  .  found  in  the  Bible,  with  refer- 
ences to  the  places  where  they  lie  iu  the  sacted 
volume;  a-  for  instance,  under  the  head      '  Lord's 

Supper — a  meal  commemorative  of  the  dealt  of 


Jesus — it  brings  us  ijito  intimate  fellowship  with 
Christ; — the  worthy  participation  of  the  same; 
spiritual  enjoyment  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ,"  &c.  The  third  part  gives  the  leadiag 
doctrines  of  Christianity  systematically  arranged, 
drawn  up  according  to  Luther's  Catochism,  and 
accompanied  by  Scriptural  proofs.  (Ormes-Sto- 
liotheca  Biblica;  Watts's  Biblioiheca  Britun- 
nica;  Winer's  Handbuch;  Ruhr's  Kritische  Pff- 
diyer-Bibliothelc,  1841.)— J.  R.  B. 

CONCUBINAGE,  in  a  scriptural  sense,  means 
the  state  of  cohabiting  lawfully  with  a  wife  of 

second  rank,  E'3/Q  piyasli,  who  enjoyed  no  other 
conjugal  right  bur  that  of  cohabitation,  and  whom 
the  husband  could  repudiate,  and  send  away  with 
a  small  present  (Gen.  xxi.  11).  In  like  man- 
ner, he  could  by  means  of  presents,  exclude  his 
children  by  her  from  the   heritage  (Gen.  xxv.  6  i. 

Such  concubines.  DSET?D.  had  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii. 
24),  Abraham  (xxv.  (i),  Jacob  (xxxv.  22),  Eli- 
phas  -xxxvi.  12),  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  3),  Saul  (2 
Sam.  iii.  7),  David  (1  Sain.  v.  13;  xv.  16;  xvi.  21), 
Solomon  (I  Kings  xi.  3).  Caleb  (1  Chron.  ii.  46), 
M.mas-eh  (ib.  vii.  14),  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  21), 
Abiah  (2Chr.  xiii.  21),  and  Belshazzar(l)an.  v.  2). 
To  judge  from  the  conjugal  histories  of  Abraham 
and  Jacob  (Gen.  xvi.  and  xxx.),  the  immediate 
cause  of  concubinage  was  the  barrenness  of  the  law- 
ful wife,  who  in  that  case  introduced  her  maid-ser- 
vant, of  her  own  accord,  to  her  husband,  for  the 
sake  of  having  children.  Accordingly  we  do  not 
lead  that  Isaac,  son  of  Abraham,  had  any  concu- 
bine, Rebecca,  his  wife;  not  being  barren.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  concubinage  appears  to 
have  degenerated  into  a  regular  custom  among 
the  Jews,  and  the  institutions  of  Moses  were  di- 
rected to  prevent  excess  and  abuse  in  that,  respect, 
by  wholesome  laws  and  regulations  (Exod.  xxi. 
7-9;  Dent.  xxi.  10-11).  It  would  seem  that  tl>e 
unfaithfulness  of  a  concubine  was  not  regarded  as 
an  act  of  real  adultery  (Lev.  xix.  20).  To  guard 
adult  male  offspring  Iron)  debauchery  before  mar- 
riage, their  parents,  it  appears,  us«d  to  give  them 
one  of  their  female  slaves,  as  a  concubine.  She 
was  then  considered  as  one  of  the  children  of  tlw 
house,  and  she  retained  her  rights  as  a  woncubine. 
even  after  the  marriage  of  the  son  (Exod.  xxi.  9, 
19).  When  a  son  bad  intercourse  with  the  con- 
cubine of  his  father,  a  sort  of  family  punishimnt, 
we  are  informed,  was  inflicted  on  him  (Gen.  xxxv. 
22 ;   1  Chron.  v.  1). 

In  the  Talmud  (tit  Cetuboth),  the  Rabbin* 
differ  as  to  what  constitutes  concubinage;  soma 
regarding  tis  its  distinguishing  feature  the  absence 
of  the  betrothing  ceremonies  (sponsalia),  and  of 
the  !"QirD  (iibellus  dotis),  or  portion  of  property 

allotted  to  a  woman  by  special  engagement,  and  to 
which  she  was  entitled  on  the  mairiage  day,  aftei 
the  decease  of  the  husband,  or  in  case  of  repudia- 
tion ;  others,  again,  the  absence  of  the  latter  alone. 

The  Roman  law  calls  COUCubinage,  an  allow  d 
custom  (licita  consnetudo).  \\ ";  t  n  th  s  expres- 
sion occurs  iu  the  constitutions  of  the  Christie* 
emperors,  it  ligniHes  what  we  now  sometimes  call 
a  marriage  of  conscien  I  concubinage  tole- 
rated among  the  Etonians,  in  llu  time  of  the  Re* 
public  and  of  the  heathen  eni|>eiors,  was  thai 
between  not   cap  ihle  of  cm  legal 

marriage.  Inheritance",  might  de  <  ml  to  children 
that  surtng-  from  such  a  tolerated  oohabitaoet 
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Concubinage  between  such  persons  they  looked  on 
as  a  kind  of  marriage,  ;mil  even  allowed  it  several 
privileges;  nut  then  it  was  confined  hi  a  single 
person,  and  was  of  perpetual  obligation,  as  much 
as  marriage  iiself.  Hottoman  observes,  that  the 
Romans  had  allowed  concubinage  long  before 
Julius  Caesar  enacted  the  law  by  which  every  one 
pas  at  liberty  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he 
pleased.  The  emperor  Valentinian,  Socrates  tells 
us,  allowed  every  man  two.  Concubinage  is 
also  used  to  signify  a  marriage  with  a  woman  of 
Mtfeiior  condition,  to  whom  the  husband  does 
not  convey  his  rank.  Dajos  (Paratilla)  observes, 
that  the  ancient  laws  allowed  a  man  to  espouse, 
under  the  title  of  concubine,  certain  persons  who 
were  esteemed  unequal  to  him.  on  account  of  the 
want  of  some  qualities  requisite  to  sustain  the  full 
honour  of  marriage;  and  he  adds,  that  though 
saich  concubinage  was  beneath  marriage  both  as_ 
o  dignity  and  civil  rights,  yet  was  concubine  a 
reputable  title,  and  very  different  from  that  of 
'  mistress'  among  us.  The  connection  was  consi- 
dered so  lawful  that  the  concubine  might  be  ac- 
cused of  adultery  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wife. 

This  kind  of  concubinage  is  still  in  use  in  some 
countries,  particularly  in  Germany,  under  the 
title  of  halb-ehe  (half-marriage);  or  left-hand  mar- 
riage, in  allusion  to  the  manner  of  its  being  con- 
tacted, namely,  by  the  man  giving  the  woman 
his  left  hand  instead  of  the  right.  This  is  a  real 
marriage,  though  with  nit  the  usual  solemnity,  and 
the  parties  are  both  bound  to  each  other  for  ever," 
though  the  female  cannot  bear  the  husband's 
name  and  title. — E.  M.  •■ 
CONEY.  [Shaphan.] 
CONFLAGRATION,  GENERAL.  The 
opinion  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  agency  of  tire  is  very  ancient,  and  was 
common  amongst  heathen  philosophers  (Ovid, 
Metamorpk  i.  256).  Other  testimonies  are  quoted 
by  Grotius  ( De  Vcritate  Rel.  Chr..  lib.  i.  §  22). 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  origin  of  this  opi- 
nion :  it  can  scarcely  be  traced  to  tradition  de- 
rived from  revelation,  since  there  i3  no  distinct 
reference  to  such  a  catastrophe  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  is,  moreover,  remarkable,  considering 
how  universal  arid  definite  is  the  ordinary  belief 
an  the  subject,  that  there  is  only  one  passage  in 
the  New  Testament,  viz.,  2  Pet.  iii.  7-10,  which 
can  be  adduced  as  speaking  distinctly  of  this 
event*  This  passage  is,  indeed,  very  explicit, 
but  it  should  not  he  forgotten  that  some  learned 
and  able  expositors  hate  referred  it  altogether  to 
f.  ttie  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jewish 
polity.  Amongst  those  who  have  held  this  opi- 
iiin  are  Dr.  LighHbot  (fforcr  llcbr.  in  Joh.  21, 
2'?  .in  I  Dr.  John  Owen  fOfoAjyov^efa.  ed.  Bre- 
men. 1684,  p.  1  17,  quoted  hy  Dr.  Pve  Smitb, 
^(>il>ture  and  <;<■<, h>tnj.  sect.  (I,  p.  2  5'!,  1st  ed.\ 
If.  no  ..ever,  with  the  majority  of  interpreters,  we 
;-  fur  the  prediction  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to 
winch  it  seem-;  most  naiurally  'o  apply,  we  could 

not  have  a  more  distinct  statement  of  the  fact 
that  'tie  present  order  of  things  is  to  be  terminated 
r#y  the  world  we  inhabit  and  all  the  works  of 
in  in  it  contains  being  'burnt  up."  There  is  no 
reason  for  assuring  that  the  whole  material  uni* 
n:rsc  is  io  i>e  involved  in  this  catastrophe;  the 
.Mention  of  the  heavens  leads  our  thoughts  no 
fyither  than  the  atmosphere  and  va|n>urs  sur- 
rounding this  planet.      Nor  should  we  regard  this 


conflagration  as  involving  the  absolute  destruction 
or  annihilation  of  the  world  :  it  is  more  consistent 
with  the  narrative  itself,  as  well  as  with  physical 
science,  to  consider  it  as  introductory  to  a  new 
and  better  state  of  things — '  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness'  (ver.  11). 
By  what  means  the  conflagration  is  to  be  effected 
we  are  not  informed,  and  all  attempts  to  explain 
how  this  is  to  be  accomplished  must  be  mere  spe- 
culation, into  which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
or  advantageous  to  enter.  We  lave  only  at  pre- 
sent to  remark  that  such  an  event  is  not.  incon 
sist.ent  with  physical  facts.  We  know  that  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  increases  gradually  and 
with  considerable  regularity  as  we  descend  below 
the  surface  (Phillips,  Geohyy,  vol.  ii.  p.  232^ 
and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  central 
mass  is  intensely  hot.  We  know,  moreover,  that 
there  are  subterranean  fires  of  great  extent,  if  not 
forming  part  of  this  heated  central  mass.  The 
means,  therefore,  of  combustion  are  near  at  hand. 
But  even  if  there  were  no  such  central  heat,  che- 
mistry points  out  very  easy  means  by  which  the 
conflagration  may  be  effected  through  the  agency 
of  various  elementary  substances  (Phillips,  Geo- 
logy, vol.  ii.  p.  211).  We  lind  evidence  also  in 
the  pyrogenous  rocks  which  form  so  large  a  part 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  that  the  world  has  al 
ready  been  subjected,  if  not  to  conflagration,  yet 
to  a  more  intense  and  general  action  of  heat  than 
any  which  is  now  observed  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth-  and  it  is  clearly  not  impossible  that  the 
action  may  be  yet  more  intense  and  more  general. 
In  speculating  on  this  subject,  however,  the  cau- 
tion of  Calvin  should  not.  be  disregarded — 'Mali 
ergo  sunt  mfcerpretes,  qui  in  argutis  speculationi- 
bus  multum  consumnnt  operas,  quum  apostolus 
totam  banc  doctrinam  ad  pias  exhortationcs  ac- 
commodet"  (Ci.lv  in,    Comm.  in  2  Pet.  iii.  10). — ■ 

F.  W.  G 

CONIAH.     [Jeconiah.] 

COOS  (K6s\  Cos  or  Co  (now  Stan-Co  or 
Stanchio),  a  small  and  fertile  island  in  the  /E6vtu: 
Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  al- 
most between  the  promontories  on  which  the  cities 
Cniilus  and  Halicarnassus  were  situated.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  wine,  silks,  and  cotton  of  a  beau- 
tiful texture.  The  island  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace. 
xv.  23  ;   Acts  xxi..l. 

COPPER  (n$5rU).  Tubal-cain  is  recorded 
as  the  first  artificer  in  brass  and  iron  (Gen.  iv 
22).  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  Hiram  of  Tyr» 
was  celebrated  as  a  worke  in  brass  (1  Kings  vi.. 
14;  comp.  2  Chron.  ii.  14).  To.  judge  from 
Hesiod  (Op.  ft  Dies.  134),  and  LucreL  (v 
1 28ft),  the  art  of  working  in  copper  was  even 
prior  to  that  in  iron,  probably  from  its  being 
found  in  larger  masses,  and  from  its  requiring  -ess 
labour  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Palestine 
abounded  in  copper  (Dent.  viii.  9\  ind  Davio 
left  behind  him  an  immense  Quantity  of  it  to  be. 
employed  in  building  ihe  tem'ple  (\  Chron.  xxii. 
8-14).  Of  copper  were  made  all  soits  of  vessels 
in  the  Taberrtacle  and  Temple  (Lev.  vi.  2*; 
Num.  xvi.  39;  2  Chron.  iv.  16;  K/.r.  viii.  27  . 
weapons,  and  moie  especially  helmets,  armour, 
shields,  Bpean,  (I  Sam.  xvii.  5.  6.  3^  ;  2  Sim. 
x\i.  16),  also  chains  (Judg.  xvi.  21),  and  mirrors 
(Exod.  xxwiii.  R).  The  larger  vessels  asjn 
moulded     in     foundcries,     as     also     the    pillars 
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(or  architectural  ornaments  (1  Kin, ,"9  vii.)  It 
would  however  appear  (I  Kings  vii.  14)  that  tie 
art  of  copper-founding  was,  even  in  the  tinu  of 
Solomon,  hut  little  known  among  the  Jews,  j.nd 
was  peculiar  to  ibieigners,  particularly  the  Phoeni- 
cians. MHhaelis  (Mos.  Recht,  iv.  217,  314)  ob- 
serves, tliat  Moses  seems  to  ha.:  e  given  to  eop- 
per  vessels  the  preference  over  earthen,  and  on  that 
ground  endeavours  to   remove   the   common   pre- 

I'udice  against  their  use  for  culinary  purposes, 
•'lorn  copper,  also,  monev  was  coined  "(Matt.  x. 
9).— E.  |f. 

CORAL,  a  hard,  cretaceous  marine  production, 
arising  from  the  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  by  a 
minute  polypous  animal,  in  order  to  form  the  cell 
or  polypidom  into  whose  hollows  the  tenant  can 
wholly  or  partially  retire.  The  corals  thus  pro- 
duced are  )f  various  shapes,  most  usually  branched 
liks  a  tree.  The  masses  are  often  enormous  in  the 
tropical  seas,  wheie  they  top  the  reefs  and  cap  the* 
submarine  mountains,  frequently  rising  to  or  "near 
the  surface  so  as  to  form  what  are  called  coral 
islands  and  coral  reel's.  These  abound  in  the  Red 
Sea;  from  which,  most  probably,  was  derived  the 
coral  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  ; 
but  coral  is  also  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
of  different  colours,  white,  black,  red.  The  red 
kind  was  anciently,  as  at  present,  the  most  valued, 
and  was  worked  into  various  ornaments.  Coral  is 
usually  understood  to  be  denoted  by  the  word 
niD&O  ramoth,  in  Job  xxviii.  IS  ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
16  •  and  this  interpretation  is  not.  unsuitable,  al- 
though the  etymology  is  not  well  made  out,  and 
the  dialects  afford  little  support.  The  ancient 
translators  were  evidently  much  perplexed  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  word  HW^Q  perrinim  (Job.  xxviii. 
18;  Prow  iii.  15;  viii.  11;  xx.  15;  xxxi.  10; 
Lam.  iv.  1)  meant  corals  or  pearls.  This  vtfill 
always  be  doubtful :  but  the  text  in  Lament,  iv. 
7,  by  describing  the  article  as  red,  suggests  a  pre- 
ference of  the  former.  Winer  indeed  remarks 
{Realwnrtcrbicc/t,  s.  v.  Korallen),  that  it  is  scarcely 
credible  such  a  product  should  have  circulated 
under  two  different  names  (if  ramoth  also  means 
coral)  :  bul  surely  iheie  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving that  one  word  may  have  denoted  coral 
generally,  while  another  may  have  distinguished 
that  red  coral,  which  was  the  most  esteemed  and 
the  most  in  use  for  ornament. 

CORBAN  (|21?;  N.  T.  Kopfav),  a  Hebrew 
word  employed  in  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  just  as 
the  corresponding  Greek  won!  I wpov  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew  (Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Hub.  col.  579)  to  designate  an  oblation  of  any 
kind  to  God.  It  occurs  only  once  in  the  New 
Testament  (Mark  vii.  11  i,  where  it  is  explained 
(as  also  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  1.  I,  <:.  ■{.  5  1,  Contra 
A/>.  1.  )9  f)  22)  by  the  word  hUpov.  Their  fa 
tome  difficult;  in  the  construction  and  exact 
meaning  of  lliis  uassagti  and  the  corresponding 
one,  M;itf.  xv.  5  The  grammatical  difficulty 
arises  from  the  sentence  being  apparently  incom- 
plete. This  difficulty  our  translators,  following 
He/.a,  solve  by  >n)  plying  the  words  '  be  shall  be 
free-'  (insotis  erii).  Most  a ities,  however,  regard 
tSe  fbllowMg  verse  (Matt  w.<i,  Mark  vii.  12) 
as  the  apudosis  of  the  sentence,  tin  ko.I  being  re 
diindant  'mote  Hebrsao,1  according  to  Grotius, 
or  rather  serving  to  indicate  the  conclusion  Da 
Wette,  Kurzt  Erkliirung  d*%  Ev.  Mitt.,  p.  I">l  ; 
•ec  also  V\  Lnetj  Gram,  der  N.  T.  Sprachi4iom$t 


§  GO,  p.  537).  The  more  important  point,  how- 
ever, is  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
expression  xopfiav  (H  icrn  h&pov)  o  ib.u  e£  ift&i 
w<p€A7]6f;s.  Many  inn -rpreters,  at  the  head  o*' 
whom  stauds  Beza,  supply  ecrn  after  the  word 
Kopfiav,  and  suppose  that  a  gift  ol  the  property  of 
the  son  had  actually  been  made  to  the  service  of 
God  (see.  Olshausen,  Biblischer  Commentar.  on 
Matt.  xv.  5).  The  sei  >e  is  then,  '  Whatever  ol 
mine  might  benefit  thee  is  corban,  is  already  de- 
dicated to  God,  and  I  have  therefore  no  powt  • 
over  it.'  Others,  more  correctly,  as  we  think, 
supply  i'crrw  rather  than  e<rrt,  and  translate,  'Be 
it  corbai.  (that  is,  devoted)  whatever  of  mine 
shall  profit  thee"  (Campbel l*s  translation,  see  his 
note  on  the  passage)  Lightfoot  (Her.  Hebr.  on 
Matt.  xv.  5)  notices  a  formul a. of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Talmud  (in  the  treatises  Nedarirn 
and  Nazir)  which  seems  to  he  exactly  that  quoted 

by  our  Lord,  -]h  rUTO  »JKE>  \2")p,  '  [Be  it]  cor- 
ban;  [as  to]  which  I  may  he  profitable  to  thee.' 
He,  as  yll  as  Grotius,  shows  that  this  and  similar 
formulae  were  not  used  to  signify  that  the  thing 
was  actually  devoted,  but  was  simply  intended 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  it  from  the  party  to  whom 
it  was  thus  made  corban,  as  though  it  were  said. 
If  I  give  you  anything  or  do  anything  for  you, 
may  it  be  as  though  I  gave  you  that  which  is  de- 
voted to  God,  and  may  I  be  accounted  perjureu 
and  sacrilegious.  This  view  of  the  passage  cer- 
tainly gives  much  greater  force  to  the  charge 
made  by  our  Lord  that  the  command  '  Whoso 
curseth  father  or  molher  let  him  die  the  death1 
was  nullified  by  the  tradition.  It  would,  indeed, 
seem  surprising  that  such  a  vow  as  this  (closely 
analogous  to  the  modern  profanity  of  imprecating 
curses  on  ones  self.if  certain  conditions  be  not 
fulfilled)  should  be  considered  to  involve  a  reli- 
gious obligation  from  which  the  party  could  not 
be  freed  even  if  afterwards  he  repented  of  his 
rashness  and  sin.  It  appears,  however,  from 
Rabbinical  authority  that  anything  thus  devoted 
was  irreclaimable  (Grotius,  Annotationes  in  Matt. 
xv.  5),  and  that  even  the  hasty  utterance  of  a 
word  implying  avow  was  equivalent  to  a  \  nw 
formally  made  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.).  This, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  the  force  of  the  expression 
used  in  Mark,  nal  oiwtri  d^tere,  k.  t.  A.,  '  ye 
suffer  him  no  more  to  do  aught  for  his  father  or 
his  mother.'  A  more  striking  instance  of  the  sub- 
version of  a  command  of  God  by  the  tradition  of 
men  can  hardly  be  conceived. — F.  \\  .  G. 

CORIANDER.     [Gad*] 

CORINTH,  a  Grecian  city,  placed  on  tne 
isthmus  which  joins  Peloponnesus  (now  called 
the  M>>rea  to  the  continent  of  Greece.  A  lofty 
rock  rises  above  it.  on  which  was  the  citadel,  nr 
the  Acrocorinthus  -Liw,  ilv.  28).  It  had  two 
harbours:  ( Vnrhie.v.  on  the  eastern  side,  about 
70  stadia  distant  ;  and  Lechaeum,  on  the  modern 
Gulf  of  Lcpanto,  only     12   stadia    from    the   «'i:y 

'Suaho.  viii.  6).  Its  earliest  name,  as  given  by 
Homer,  is  Ephyrc ;  and  mysterious  legends  con- 
nect it  with  Lycia,  by  means  of  the  hero  Bi 
rophon,  Jo  whom  a  plot  of  ground  was  consecrated 
in  front  of  the  city,  close  to  a  cypress  grov<  P 
s,iini<.  ii.  2  .  Owing  to  the  gieat  difficult)  i>( 
weathering  Malea,  the  mo  them  [)romontory  «>i 
Greeee,  merchandise  passed  through  Corinth  (Yen 
tea  to  i   i  ;  the  citv  becoming  an  foi  di* 
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goods  of  Asia  anil  Italy  (Strata,  viii.  6).  At  the 
same  time  it  commanded  the  traffic  by  land  from 
north  to  south.'  An  attempt  made  to  dig  through 
the  isthmus  was  frustrated  by  the  rocky  nature  of 
the  soil;  at  one  period,  however,  they  had  an 
invention  for  drawing  galleys  across  from  sea  to 
sea  on  trucks.  With  such  advantages  of  position, 
Corinth  was  very  early  renowned  for  riches,  and 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  nature  tor  the  capital 
of  Greece.  Toe  numerous  colon  res  which  she 
sent  forth,  chiefly  to  the  west  and  to  Sicily,  gave 
her  points  of  attachment  in  many  parts  ;  and  the 
good  will,  which,  as  a  mercantile  state,  she  care- 
fully maintained,  made  her  a  valuable  link  be- 
tween the  various  Greek  tribes.  The  public  and 
foreign  policy  of  Corinth  appears  to  have  been 
generally  remarkable  for  honour  and  justice 
^  Herod,  and  Thucyd.  passim) ;  and  the  Isthmian 


games,  which  were  celebrated  there  every  othet 
year,  might  have  been  converted  into  a  national 
congress,  if  the  Corinthians  had  been  less  peace- 
ful and  more  ambitious. 

When  the  Ac  mean  league  was  rallying  the 
chief  powers  of  southern  Greece.  Corinth  became 
its  military  centre;  and  as  the  spirit  of  freedom 
was  active  in  that  confederacy,  they  were  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  give  the  Romans  a  pretence 
for  attacking  them.  The  fatal  blow  fell  on  Co- 
rinth (li.c:  146),  when  L.  Mummius,  by  order  of 
the  Roman  Senate,  barbarously  destroyed  that 
beautiful  town  (Cicero,  Ferr.  i.  21),  eminent  even 
in  Gieece  lor  painting,  sculpture,  and  all  work- 
ing in  metal  and  pottery  ;  and  as  the  territory 
wa-;  given  over  to  the  Sicyonians  (Strabo,  I.  c.  , 
we  must  infer  that  the  whole  population  was  sol.' 
int'.i  sluverv. 


m  i  K 


235.    [Coriuth.] 

The  Corinth  of  which  we  read  in  the  New  Tes-  luxurious     community,    prone    to    impurity    of 

lament  was  quite  a  new  city,  having  been  rebuilt  morals;  nevertheless,  all  Greece  was  so  contami- 

and  established  as  a  Roman  colony,  and  peopled  nated,  that  we  may  easily  overcharge  the  accusa- 

witii    freedmen    from-    Rome   (Pausanias    and  tion  against  Corinth. 

Strabo,  u.  s.)  by  the  dictator  Caesar,  a  little  before         The  Corinthian   Church  is    remarkable  in  the 

ins    assassination.     Although   the   soil    was    too  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul  by  the  variety  of  its 

rocky  to  I"'  fertile,  and  the  territory  very  limited,  spiritual    gifts,  which   seem    for   the  lime/to  have 

Corinth   again   became  a  great  and  wealthy  city  eclipsed   or  superseded   the  office  of  the  elder  or 

in  a  short    time,  especially   as   the  Roman  pro-  bishop,  which  in  most   churches  became  from  the 

consuls  made    it   the  seat  of  government   (Acts  beginning   so    prominent     Very  soon,   however, 

win.;  for  southern  Greece,  which  was  now  called  this  peculiarity  was  lost,  and  the  bishops  of  Co- 

the  province  of  Achaia,      In  earlier  times  Corinth  rinth    take    a    plaice  co-ordinate    to  those   of  other 

had    been    celebrated    for  the    great  wealth   of  its  capital  cities.      One  of  them,  Dionysins,  appears 

Temple  oj  Venus,  which  had  a  gainful  traffic  of  to  have  exercised  a  great  influence  over  many  and 

«    most    dishonourable    kind  with    Ihe    numerous  distant  churches,  in  the    latter  part  of  the  second 

merchants    resident    there— supplying  them    with  century  I  Eusel.nis.  Hist.  Ecchs.  iv.  23  ).—  -F.  W.  N. 

harlots  under  the  forms  of  religion.  The  same  CORINTHIANS,  EPISTLES  TO  THF..— 
phenomen  i,  no  doubt,  reappeared  in  the  later  and  First  Efistmb.  The  testimony  of  Christian  an- 
Christian  are.  The  Little  which  is  said  in  the  tiquity  ia  full  and  unanimous  in  ascribing  this  in- 
New  Testament  seems  to  indicate  a  wealthy  and  spired  production  to  the  pen  of  the  Apostle  Paui 
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^Lardner's  Credibility.  Works,  vol.  ii.  plur.loc  ; 
see  also  Ileydenreich,  Comment,  in  priorcm  D. 
Pauli  ad  Cor.  epist.  Proleg.  p.  3D  ;  Schott,  Isagoge 
in  A.  T.  pp.  236.  239,  sqq.),  and  with  this  the  in- 
ternal evidence  arising  (torn  allusions,  undesigned 
coincidences,  style,  and  tone  of  thought,  fully 
accords.  The  epistle  seems  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned partly  by  some  intelligence  received  by 
the  Apostle  concerning  the  Corinthian  church 
from  the  domestics  of  Chloe,  a  pious  female  con- 
nected with  that  church  t'i.  11),  and,  probably, 
also  from  common  report  (aKoueTai,  v.  i.) ;  and 
partly  by  an  epistle  which  the  Corinthians  them- 
selves had  addressed  to  the  Apostle,  asking  advice 
and  instruction  on  several  points  (vii.  1),  and 
which  probably  was  conveyed  to  him  by  Ste- 
phanas, Fortunatus.  and  Achaicus  (xvi.  17). 
Apollos,  also,  who  succeeded  the  Apostle  at  Co- 
rinth.-but  wiio  seems  to  have  been  with  him  at.  the 
time  this  epistle  was  written  (xvi.  12),  may  have 
given  him  information  of  the  state  of  things 
among  the  Christians  in  that  city.  From  these 
sources  the  Apostle  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  painful  fact  that  since  he  had  left  Corinth 
(Acts  xviii.  IS)  the  church  in  that  place  had  sunk 
into  a  state  of  great  corruption  and  error.  One 
prime  source  of  this  evil  state  of  things,  and  in 
itself  an  evil  of  no  inferior  magnitude,  was  the 
existence  of  schisms  or  party  divisions  in  the 
church.  'Everyone  of  you,"  Paul  tells  them, 
'saith  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of 
Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ*  (i.  12).  This  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  four  gieat  parties  had  arisen 
in  the  church,  which  boasted  of  Paul,  Apollos, 
Peter,  and  Christ,  as  their  respective  heads.  By 
what  peculiarities  of  sentiment  these  parties  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  distinguished  from  each 
other  it  is  nor  difficult,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  to  conjecture.  The  existence  in  many  of 
the  early  churches  of  a  strong  tendency  towards 
the  ingrafting  of  Judaism  upon  Christianity  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  every  reader  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament; and  though  the  church  at  Corinth  was 
founded  by  Paul  and  afterwards  instructed  by 
An  illos,  yet  it  is  extremely  probable  that  as  in 
the  churches  of  Galatia  so  in  those  of  Achaia  this 
tendency  may  have  been  strongly  manifested,  and 
that  , i  party  may  have  arisen  in  the  church  at 
Corinth  opposed  to  the  liber.il  and  spiritual  sys- 
tem of  Paul,  and  more  inclined  to  one  which 
aimed  at  lettering  Christianity  with  the  restric- 
tions and  outward  ritual  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion. That  this  party  received  any  countenance 
from  Peter  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  ; 
but  thai  they  might,  for  the  sake  of  giving  greater 
authority  to  their  own  doctrines,  have  made  u^e 
of  the  name  of  the  great  '  Apostle  of  the  circum- 
cision '  by  assigning  it  to  their  parry,  appears 
extremely  probable.  The  vehement  opposition  of 
this  party  to  Paul,  and  their  pointed  attack  upon 
aia  claims  to  the  Apostolic  office,  would  naturally 
lead  those  who  liad  been  Paul's  converts  and  who 

probably  formed  the  major  part  of  the  church  to 
rally  round  oi^  pretensions  and  the  doctrines  of  a 

pure  and  spiritual  Christianity  which  be  taught. 
Closely  allied  with  this  party,  and  in  some  ie- 
mects  only  a  subdivision  of  it.  was  that  of 
Apollos.  'I  his  distinguished  individual  was  not 
only  the  friend  of  Paul,  but  had  followed  up 
Pauls  teaching  it  Corinth  in  a  congenial  spirit 
abd'o  a  hannon  jus  result  I  iii. 5,  &c.\    Between 


the  party,  therefore,  assuming  his  name  and  that 
ranking  itself  under  the  name  of  tiie  Apostle  there 
could  be  no  substantial  ground  of  difference. 
Perhaps,  as  Apollos  had  the  advantage  of  Paul 
in  mental  polish,  and  especially  in  facility  in 
public  speaking  (Acts  xviii.  21;  comp.  2  Cor. 
x.  10),  the  sole  ground  on  which  his  party  may 
have  preferred  him  was  the  higher  gratification  he 
afforded  by  his  addresses  to  then  educated  taste 
than  was  derived  from  the  simple  statements  of 
the  Apostle  concerning  '  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied.' Thus  far  all,  though  almost  purely  conjec- 
tural, is  easy  and  probable :  but  in  relation  to  tie 
fourth  party — that  which  said,  '  I  am  of  Christ,' 
— it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine by  what  peculiar  sentiments  they  were  dis- 
tinguished. The  simplest  hypothesis  is  that,  of 
Eichhorn  (Etnleit.  iii.  107;.  Schott  (Isagoge  in 
Nov.  Test.  p.  233),  Pott  {Nov.  Test.  Koppian. 
vol.  v.  part  i.  p.  25),  and  others,  viz.  that  this 
party  was  composed  of  the  better  sort  in  the 
chuich,  who  stood  neutial  and  did  not  mingle  in 
the  contention;  of  the  other  parties.  This  opinion 
is  chiefly  based  on  1  Cor.  iii.  22.  23,  where  it  is 
supposed  the  four  parties  are  alluded  to  and  that  of 
Christ  alone  commended.  But  this  seems  a  forced 
and  improbable  interpretation  of  that  passage; 
the  words  vfxe?s  5e  Xpiarov  being  much  more  na- 
turally understood  as  applying  to  all  the  Corin- 
thians, than  as  describing  only  a  part  of  them. 
This  opinion,  moreover, hardly  tallies  with  the  lan- 
guageof  the  Apostle  concerning  the  Christ-party,  in 
I  Cor.  i.  12,  and  2  Cor.  x.  7,  where  he  evidently 
speaks  of  them  in  terms  of  censure,  and  as  guilty 
of  dividing  Christ.  Another  hypothesis  is  that 
suggested  by  Storr  yXotitice  Histuricce  epistoll.  ad 
Cor.  interprvtutioiii  servientes.  Opicsc.  Acad. 
vol.  ii.  p.  242),  and  which  has  been  followed, 
among  others,  by  Hug  (Introd.  II.  p.  371,  Eng. 
Tr.),  Bertholdt  {Einl.  s.  3320),  and  Krause 
(I'auli  ad  Cor.  Epistolce  G recce .  P^rpctua  an- 
not.  illustr.  Proleg.  p.  35),  viz.  that  the  Christ- 
party  was  one  which,  professing  to  follow  James 
and  the  other  brethren  of  the  Lord,  as  its  heads, 
claimed  to  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  relation- 
ship, the  title  ol  rou  Xpiarov,  by  way  of  eminence. 
To  this  it  has  been  objected,  that  had  the  party  in 
question  designed,  by  the  name  they  assumed,  to 
express  the  relationship  of  their  leader  to  Jesus 
Christ,  they  would  have  employed  the  Words  ol 
to?  Kvp'iov,  not  ol  rov  XpiaTov,  the  former  being 
mure  correctly  descriptive  of  a  persottalf  and  t'ne 
kstiber  of  an  ojfirial,  relationship.  Besides,  as 
Olsiiausen  remarks,  'the  party  of  James  could 
not  be  precisely  distinguished  from  that  of  Peter; 
both  must  have  been  composed  of  strenuous  Jew* 
Christians.     And.  in  tine,  mere  ;>  a  total  absence 

of  all  positive  grounds  for  this  hypothesis 

The  mere  naming  of  '•the  brethren  of  the  Lord"" 
in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  and  of  James  in  1  Cor.  \v.  7.  can 
prove  nothing,  as  '  t    in    connection  with 

any  strictures  on  the  Christ-party,  or  indeed  on 
any  party,  but  aitirely  incidentally;  and  the  ex- 
pression yivuffKdv  XpHTTui'  Kara  odpKa  (2  Cor. 
v.  16    ref<  (thing  quite  ditf'ereiil   from  tin 

family-relations  «f  the  Saviour :  it  is  designed  to 
i.i-t  the  purely  human  nee 

with  his  eternal  heavewly  essence  '  (Biblitekt 
Comment.  Int.  iii.  abt.  I.  -  I  >7  .  (  mp,  Billroth1! 
Commentary  on  tin  Corinthians,  vol.  i.  p.  11, 
Eng.  Tr.).     In  an  able  t:<  itis*  which  .ti.in.aied 
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in  (he  Tubingen  Zc  tschrift  fur  Theologie  for 
18  51,  pal  iv.  j).  61,Piofess0r  Baur  has  suggested 
tliat,  properly  speaking,  there  were  only  two  par- 
ries in  the  Corinthian  Church — the  Pauline  and 
die  Petrine  ;  and  that,  as  that  of  Apollos  was  a 
subdi vision  of  the  former,  that  of  Christ  was  a 
subdivision  of  the  latter.  This  subdivision,  he  sup- 
poses, arose  from  the  opposition  offered  by  the 
Petrine  party  to  Paul,  which  led  some  of  them  to 
call  in  question  the  right  of  the  latter  to  the  apos- 
tleship,  and  to  claim  for  themselves,  as  followers  of 
Peter,  a  closer  spiritual  relationship  to  the  Saviour, 
die  honour  of  being  the  alone  genuine  and  apos- 
tolically-desiguated  disciples  oi'  Christ.  This  opi- 
nion is  followed  by  Billroth,  and  has  much  in 
its  favour;  but  the  remark  o*'  Neander,  that 
'  according  fo  it  the  Christ-party  would  lie  dis- 
criminated from  the  Petrine  only  in  name,  which 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the  relation  of  this  party- 
appellation  to  the  preceding  party-names,"  has 
3ousidera()le  weight  as  an  objection  to  it.  Nean- 
der himself,  followed  by  Olshausen,  supposes  that 
the  Christ-party  was  composed  of  persons  'who 
repudiated  the  authority  of  alhthese  teachers,  and 
independently  of  the  apostles,  sought  to  construct 
for  themselves  a  pure  Christianity,  out  of  which 
probably  they  cast  everything  that  too  strongly 
opposed  their  philosophical  ideas  as  a  mere 
foreign  addition.  From  the  opposition  of  Hel- 
lenism and  Judaism  and  from  the  Helleno-phi- 
losophical    tendency,  at    Corinth,    such    a    party 

might  easily   have   arisen To  such  the 

Apostles  would  seem  to  have  mixed  too  much  that 
was  Jewish  with  their  system,  and  not  to  have 
presented  the  doctrines  of  Christ  sufficiently  pure. 
To  Christ  alone,  therefore,  would  they  professedly 
appeal,  and  out  of  the  materials  furnished  them 
by  tradition,  they  sought,  by  means  of  their  philo- 
sophic criticism,  to  extract,  what  should  be  the 
pure  doctrine  of  Christ '  (Apostol.  Zeitalt.  s.  2<)5  ; 
vol.  i.  p.  273  of  Eng.  Tr.).  The'  reasoning 
of  the  Apostle  in  the  1st,  2nd,  12th,  13th,  14th, 
and  15th  chapters  of  the  1st  Epistle  seems 
clearly  to  indicate  that  some  such  notions  as 
these  had  crept  into  the  Church  at  Corinth ; 
and,  ujxm  the  whole,  this  hypothesis  of  Nean- 
der commends  itself  to  our  minds  as  the  one 
which  is  best  maintained  and  most  probable. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  serious  doubts  of  the 
soundness  of  the  assumption  on  which  all  these 
hypotheses  proceed,  viz.  that  there  really  were  in 
the  Corinthian  church  sects  or  parties  specifically 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  peculiarities  ,oi' 
doctrinal  sentiment.  That  erroneous  doctrines 
were  entertained  by  individuals  in  the  church,  and 
(hat  a  schismatical  spirit  pervaded  it,  cannot  be 
questioned  ;  but  that  these  two  stood  formally  con- 
nected with  each  other  may  fairly  admit  of  doubt. 
Schisms  often  arise  in  churches  from  causes  which 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  diversities  of  doc- 
trinal sentiment  among  the  members;  and  that 
Mich  were  the  schisms  which  disturbed  the  church 
at  Corinth  appears  to  us  probable,  from  the  circum- 
ifancethal  the  existence  of  these  is  condemned  by  the 
Apostle,  withoul  reference  to. any  doctrinal  errors 
UUt  of  which  they  might  arise;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  doctrinal  errors  condemned  by  him  are 
denounced  without  reference  to  their  having  led 
h>  party  strifes.    From  tins  we  arc  inclined  to  the 

Opinion  that  the  schisms  arose  merely  from  quar- 
rels among  the  Corinthians  as  to  the  conq  ar.ilive 


excellence  of  their  respective  teachers — those  wht 
had  learned  of  Paul  boasting  that  he  excelled  alj 
others,  and  the  converts  of  Apollos  and  Peter  ad- 
vancing a  similar  claim  for  them,  whilst  a  fourth 
party  haughtily  repudiated  all  subordinate  teacn- 
ing,  and  pretended  that  they  derived  all  thei) 
religious  knowledge  from  the  direct  teaching  o/ 
Christ.  The  language  of  the  Apostle  in  the  hrst 
four  chapters,  where  alone  he  speaks  directly  of 
these  schisms,  and  where  he  resolves  their  cri- 
minality not  into  their  relation  to  false  doctrine, 
but  into  their  having  their  source  in  a  disposition 
to  glory  in  men,  must  be  regarded  as  greatly 
favouring  this  view.     Com  p.  also  2  Cor.  v.  16. 

Besides  the  schisms  and  the  erroneous  opinions 
which  had  invaded  the  Church  at  Corinth,  the 
Apostle  had  learned  that  many  immoral  and  dis- 
orderly practices  were  tolerated  among  them,  and 
were  in  some  cases  defended  by  them.  A  con- 
nection of  a  grossly  incestuous  character  had  been 
formed  by  one  of  the  members,  and  gloried  in  by 
his  brethren  (v.  1.  2);  law-suits  before  heathen 
judges  were  instituted  by  one  Christian  against 
another  (vi.  1)  ;  licentious  indulgence  was  not  so 
firmly  denounced  and  so  carefully  avoided  as  the 
purity  of  Christianity  required  (vi.  9-20);  the 
public  meetings  of  the  biethren  were  brought  into 
disrepute  by  the  women  appearing  in  them  un- 
veiled (xi.  3-10  ),  ami  weie  disturbed  by  the  con- 
fused and  disorderly  manner  in  which  the  persons 
possessing  spiritual  gifts  chose  to  exercise  them 
(xii.-xiv.);  and  in  Hue  the  aydirai.  which  were 
designed  to  be  scenes  of  love  and  union,  became 
occasions  for  gi eater  contention  through  the  sel- 
fishness of  the  wealthier  members,  who,  instead  of 
sharing  in  a  common  meal  with  the  poorer, 
brought  each  his  own  repast,  and  partook  of  it  by 
himself,  often  to  excess,  while  his  needy  brother 
was  left  to  fast  (xi'.  20-34).  The  judgment  of 
the  Apostle  had  also  been  solicited  by  the  Co- 
rinthians concerning  the  comparative  advantages 
of  the  married  and  the  celibate  state  (vii.  1-40), 
as  well  as,  apparently,  the  duty  of  Christians 
in  relation  to  the  use  for  food,  of  meat  which 
had  been  offered  to  idols  (viii.  1-13).  For 
the  correction  of  these  errors,  the  remedying  of 
these  disorders,  and  the  solution  of  these  doubts, 
this  epistle  was  written  by  the  Apostle.  It  con- 
sists of  four  parts.  The  lirst  (i.-iv)  is  designed  to 
reclaim  the  Corinthians  from  schismatic  conten- 
tions;  the  second  (v.-vi.)  is  directed  against  the 
immoralities  of  the  Corinthians ;  the  third  (vii.- 
xiv.)  contains  replies  to  the  queries  addressed  to 
Paul  by  the  Corinthians,  and  strictures  upon  the 
disorders  which  prevailed  in  their  worship;  and 
the  fourth  (xv.-xvi.)  contains  an  elaborate  defence 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  fol- 
lowed in  the  close  cf  the  epistle  by  some  general 
instructions,  intimations,  and  greetings. 

From  an  expression  of  the  Apostle  in  ch.  v.  9, 
it  has  been  inferred  by  many  that  the  present  wui 
not  the  tirst  epistle  addressed  by  Paul  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, but  that  it  was  preceded  by  one  now 
lost.  For  this  opinion,  however,  the  words  in 
question  afford  a  very  unsatisfactory  basis.  They 
are  as  follows: — typaxpa  OfxTu  iv  ry  iTnaroKij, 
k.  t.  A.  Now  these  words  must  be  rendered  either 
1  I  have  written  to  you  in  {,'. is  epistle,'  or  '  I  wrote 
to  you  in  that  epistle;'  and  our  choice  between 
■  two  renderings  will  depend  partly  on  grain* 
matioal  and  partly  on  historical  grounds.    As  ths 
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aorist  eypa\pa  may  mean  either  I  wrote*  or  '  I 
aave  written,"  nothing  can  he  concluded  from  it 
in  either  way.  It  may  he  douhted,  however, 
whether,  had  the  Apostle  intended  to  refer  to  a 
former  epistle,  he  would  have  used  the  article  T17 
simply,  without  adding  Trporepa:  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  cases  which  clearly  show 
that  had  the  Apostle  intended  to  refer  to  the  pre- 
sent epistle,  it  was  in  accordance  with  his  practice 
to  use  the  article  in  the  sense  of  '  this'  (comp. 
t]  iinaroX)}  Coloss.  iv.  lfi ,  ttjv  iiriar.  1  Thess. 
v.  27).  In  support  of  this  conclusion  it  may  be 
added,  1st.  that  the  Apostle  had  really  in  this  epis- 
tle given  the  prohibition  to  which  he  refers,  viz., 
in  the  verses  immediately  preceding  that  under 
notice;  and  that  his  design  in  the  verses  which 
follow  is  so  to  explain  that  prohibition  as  to  pre- 
clude the  risk  of  their  supposing  that  he  meant  by 
it  anything  else  than  that  in  the  church  they 
should  not  mingle  with  immoral  persons  ;  2nd.  that 
it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  the  Apostle  should, 
only  in  this  cursory  and  incidental  manner,  refer 
to  a  circumstance  so  important  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  case  of  the  Corinthians  as  his  having 
already  addressed  them  on  their  sinful  practices ; 
and  3rd.  that  had  such  an  epistle  ever  existed,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  some  hint  of  its  existence 
would  have  been  found  in  the  records  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church,  which  is  not  the  case.  On  these 
grounds  we  strongly  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  present  is  the  first  epistle  which  Paul  ad- 
dressed to  the  Corinthians  (Bloomfield,  Recensio 
Sj/nopt.  in  loc. ;  Billroth's  Commentary,  Eng. 
Tr.,   ml.  i.  p.  4,  note  a). 

Fn>m  2  Cor.  xii.  14.  and  xiii.  1,  compared  with 
2  Cor.  ii.  1,  and  xiii.  2,  it  appears  that  before  the 
writing  of  that  epistle  Paul  had  twice  visited  Co- 
rinth, and  that  one  of  these  visits  had  been  after 
the  Church  there  had  fallen  into  an  evil  state ;  for 
otherwise  his  visit  could  not  have  been  described 
as  one  iv  \virrj,  and  one  during  which  God  had 
humbled  him  before  them.  Did  this  second  visit 
to  Corinth  precede  also  the  writing  of  the  first 
epistle  i  On  this  point  the  Acts  give  us  no  help,  as 
the  writer  is  totally  silent  concerning  this  second 
visit  of  Paul  to  Corinth.  But  we  may  safely  infer 
from  2  Cor.  i.  15,  Hi.  23,  that  Paul  had  not  been 
at  Corinth  between  the  writing  of  the  first  and 
second  epistles,  so  that  we  must  place  his  second 
\1-1t  before,  the  writing  of  the  first  epistle.  When 
this  second  visit  took  place  we  can  only  conjec- 
ture; but  Billroth's  suggestion  that  it  was  made 
some  time  during  the  period  of  Paul's  residence 
uf  true j  years  al  Epbesus  Acts  \x.  31),  perhaps 
on  the  tirsl  reception  of  unpleasant  news  from 
Corinth,  is  extremely  probable.  Supposing  the 
Apostie  to  have  made  this  short  \  i-it  and  to  have 

returned  to  Kphesus,  this  first  epistle  may  have 
Keen  written  either  in  that  city  or  in  .Macedonia, 
through  which  Paul  probably  journeyed  on  bis 
way  from  Corinth  to  EphegUS.  Tins  latter  is  the 
LUional  opinion  (see  the  addition  loch.  xiii. 
ni  K>me   MSS.  ,  and  Is  greatly  favoured   by  the 

way  ill  whi  1  I)   Paul  sneaks  of  EpheSUS     1   Cor    XV. 

32)  as  a  placi  in  which  he  had  h  m  rather  than 
one  in  which  he  uhu  when  writing  this  epistle. 
From  the  allusion  to  the  Passovei  in  r\t.  \.  74  8, 
m<>«t  have  inferred  that  the  epistle  was  written  at 
tiie  time  of  K  i-tei  ;  hut  this  does  Qol  necessarily 
follow     fro  !■  -    allusion.        As    to    tie 

yeas,  giea   diversity  of  opinion   prevails,  bul  most 


are  agreed   that    it  was  not  earlier  than    56  no- 
later  than  59. 

The  subscription  above  referred  to  intimates 
that  this  epistle  was  conveyed  to  Corinth  by 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  Achaicus,  and  Timothy. 
As  respects  the  last  named  there  is  evidently  a 
mistake,  for  from  ch.  x.vi.  10,  it.  appears  that 
Timothy's  visiting  Corinth  was  a  thing  not  cer- 
tain when,  this  letter  was  finished,  and  from 
2  Cor.  viii.  17,  18,  it  appears  that  Timothy  did 
not  visit  Corinth  till  after  wards.  Comp.  also  Acts 
xlx.  22.  As  respects  the  others,  this  tradition  is 
probably  correct. 

Second  Epistj.e.  No£  long  after  the  trans- 
mission of  the  first  epistle,  the  Apostle  left  Ephesus 
in  consequence  of  the  uproar  excited  against  him 
by  Demetrius  the  silversmith,  and  betook  himself 
to  Troas  (Acts  xix.  23,  sq.).  Here  he  expected  to 
meet  Titus  with  intelligence  from  Corinth  of  the 
state  of  things  in  that  church.  According  to  the 
common  opinion  Titus  had  been  sent  by  Paul  to 
Corinth,  partly  to  collect  money  in  aid  of  the 
distressed  Christians  in  Palestine,  partly  to  ob- 
serve the  effect  of  the  Apostle's  first  epistle  on  the 
Corinthians ;  but  Billroth,  Riickert,  and  others, 
rather  suppose  him  to  have  been  sent  before  the 
writing  of  the  first  epistle  solely  for  the  former  of 
these  purposes,  and  that  he  remained  in  Corinth 
till  after  the  reception  by  the  church  there  of  that 
epistle,  while  Bleek  (Studien  iind  Kritiken, 
Jahrg.  1P30,  s.  625  ;  comp.  Neander's  Hist,  of 
the  Apostolic  Age,  vol.  i.  p.  312,  Eng.  Tr.)  sug- 
gests that  Titus  may  have  been  despatched  with 
an  epistle  now  lost,  and  written  between  the  first 
and  second  of  those  still  extant.  This  hypo- 
thesis of  a  '  lost  epistle"  seems  to  be  the  convenient 
resource  of  the  German  critics  for  the  removal  0/ 
all  difficulties,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  direct 
evidence  in  its  support,  it  cannot,  in  this  case,  be 
admitted  to  be  worthy  of  consideration.  Billroth's 
hypothesis  rests  also  upon  a  very  unstable  basis, 
as  Neander  shows,  by  whom  the  common  opinion 
is  espoused -and  defended  (vol.  i.  p.  312).  In  this 
expectation  of  meeting  Titus  at  Troas,  Paul  was 
disappointed.  He  accordingly  went  into  Mace- 
donia, where,  at  length,  his  desire  was  gratified, 
and  the  wished-for  information  obtained  ^2  Cor. 
ii.  13  ;  vii.  15,  sq.). 

The  intelligence  brought  by  Titus  concerning 
the  church  at  Corinth  was  on  the  whole  favourable. 
The  censures  of  the  former  epistle  had  produced 
in  their  minds  a  godly  sorrow,  bad  awakened  in 
them  a  regard  to  the  proper  discipline  of  the 
chinch,  and  had  led  to  the  exclusion  from  their 
fellowship  of  the  incestuous  person.  This  had  so 
wrought  on  the  mind  of  the  latter  that  he  had 
repented  of  iiis  evil  courses,  and  show>>  i  such 
contrition  that  the  Apostle  now  pities  en. and 
exhorts  ihe  church  to  restore  him  to  tiieir  com- 
munion (!*.  Cor.  ii.fi- 1 1;  vii.  8,  sVj.  .  A  cordial 
response  had  also  bees  given  to  ti  that 

l.i  1  li.  1  n -made  on  behalf  of  the  saints  in  Pales- 
tine k.  2  .  But  with  all  these  pleasing  symp- 
toms (here  were  some  "I  a  painful  kind.  The 
anti-Pauline  influence  in  the  church  had  in- 
crea  me  more  acti\  e :  and 

those  who  wei 

by  all  means  to  overturn  rMe  autliority  of  tN 
Apostle,  and  discredit  his  claims  as  in  .uni>as- 

*  ol  (  In  ist. 

1'       intell    <  n<  e  hd   the  Apostle  to  vamyom 
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his  second  rpistle,  in  which  tl>e  language  of  com- 
mendation and  love  is  mingled  with  that  of  "Cen- 
sure, and   »ven  of  threatening.     This  epistle  may 

oe  divided  into  tjiree  sections.  In  the  first  (i.-iii.) 
the  Apostl »  chiefly  dwells  on  the  effects  produced 
by  his  iii si  epistle  and  the  matters  therewith  con- 
nected. In  the  second  (iv.-ix.)  he  discourses  on 
the  substance  and  effects  of  the  religion  which  he 
proclaimed,  and  lurns  from  this  to  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  poor  saints  on  their 
liberality.  And  in  the  third  (x.-xiii.)  he  vindi- 
cates his  own  dignity  and  authority  as  an  apostle 
against  the  parties  by  whom  these  were  opposed. 
The  divided  state  of  feeling  in  ihe  Apostle's 
mind  will  account  sufficiently  for  the  difference 
of  tone  perceptible  between  the  earlier  and  later 
parts  of  this  epistle,  without  our  having  recourse 
to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  hypothesis  of 
Semler  (Dissert,  de  duplice  appendice  Ep.  ad 
Bom.  Hal.  1767)  and  Weber  (Prog,  de  numero 
epp.  ad  Cor.  rec&us  c'onstituendb,  Yitem.  1798) 
whom  Paulus  follows,  that  this  epistle  has  been 
extensively  interpolated. 

Besides  the  commentaries  of  Pott.  Krause,  Hey- 
denreich,  Billroth,  RUt'kert,  and  Olshausen,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  this 
article,  that  of  Emmerling  on  the  Second  Epistle 
(Ep.  Pauli  ad,  Cor.  Posterior  Greece.  Perpet. 
Comment.  Must.  Lips.  1823);  that  of  Barnes 
on  the  First  Epistle  (New  York,  1838,  12mo. ; 
Lond.  1841,  *V0.);  and  that  of  Flatt  on  both 
Epistles  (  Vorle*sungen  lib.  die  Br.  an  d.  Corinther. 
Tiih.  1827)  deserve  to  be  noticed. — YV.  L.  A. 
CORMORANT.  [Sai.ach  ] 
CORN  The  word  \^r\  dagan,  which  is  ren- 
dered '  grain,"  'com,1  and  sometimes  'wheat'  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  is  the  most  general  of  the 
Hebrew  terms  representing  '  corn,'  and  is  more 
comprehensive  than  any  word  in  our  language, 
seeing  that  it  probably  includes  not  only  all  the 
proper  corn-grains,  but  also  various  kinds  of  pulse 
and  seeds  of  plants,  which  we  never -comprehend 
under  the  name  of  '  coin'  or  even  of  '  grain."  p*7 
may,  therefore,  he  taken  to  represent  all  the  com- 
modities which  we  describe  by  the  different  words 
corn,  grain,  seeds,  pease,  beans.  Among  other 
places  in  which  this  word  occurs,  see  Gen.  xxvii. 
28-37;  Num.  x»dii.  27  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  51  ;  Lam. 
ii.  12,  &c.  There  is  another  word,  "Q  bar,  which 
denotes  any  kind  of  cleansed  corn,  that,  is, 
corn  purified  from  the  chad' and  iit  for  use  (Gen. 
xli.  35-49;  Pro*,  xi.  26;  .ler.  iv.  11  ;  Joel  ii. 
24).  The  same  word  is  more  rarely  used  to  de- 
scribe corn  in  a  growing  state  (Ps.  lxv.  13),  in 
which  sense  it  may  be  compared  with  the  Arabic 

J,  and  the  Latin  far.     The  word  "D^  sheber, 

which  is  sometimes  rendered  corn,  denotes  in  a 
general  sense  '  provisions1  or  'victuals,'  and  by 
consequence  'corn,'  as  the  principal  article  in  all 
provisions  (Gen.  xlii.  1,  2,  20;  Exod.  viii.  5; 
Neh.  x.  32,  &c). 

The  different  products  coming  under  the  de- 
n  uninatiou  of  coin,  are  noticed  under  the  usual 
bead*,  as  Hauj.ky.  VYhRAT,  &C.  ;  their  culture, 
under  Adiucin.Tiiu: ;  their  preparation,  under 
1»;:  R  vi),  Poou,  Mtl.l.,  &C. 

CORNELIUS.  The  centurion  of  tills  name, 
whose  history  occurs  in  Acts  x..  most  probably  be- 
Jongf'd  to   the  Cornel  ii,  a  noble  and  distinguished 


family  at  Rome.     He  is  reckoned    by  ,)uli;in  tn* 
Apostate  as  one  of  the  few  persons  of  distinction 
who  embraced  Christianity.      His   station  in  so- 
ciety    will    appear     upon     considering    that    the 
Roman   soldiers   were    divided   into  legions,  each 
legion  into   ten    cohorts,    each    cohort    into   three 
bands,  and  each  band  into  two  centuries  or  hun- 
dreds ;  and  that  Cornelius  was  a   commander  of 
one  of  these  centuries   (kxaTovTayxris),   belong- 
ing to   the  Italic  band;  so  called  from  its  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Italian  soldiers,  formed  out  of 
one  of  the   six  cohorts  granted  to  the   procurators 
of  Juda?a,  five  of  which  cohorts  were  stationed  at 
Ca?sarea,    the    usual    residence   of    the    procura- 
tors (Jahn,  Biblische  Archiiologie,  ii.  Th.,  s.  21/3, 
Wien,  182J).     The  religions  position  of  Corne- 
lius, before  his  interview  with  Pe'er,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much    debate.     On  tie  one  side  it  is 
contended,  that  he  was  what  is  called  a.  proselyte 
of  the  gate,  or  a  Gentile,  who,  having  renounced 
idolatry  and  worshipping  the  true  God,  submitted 
to   the   seven   (supposed)   piece] its  of  Noah,    fre- 
quented the  synagogue,  and  offend  sacrifices  by 
the  hands  of  the  priests ;  but.  not  having  received 
circumcision,  was  not  reckoned  among  the  Jews. 
In  support  of  this  opinion  it   is   (leaded  that  Cor- 
nelius   is    styled    (pofiovpevos  tov  ®ebv  (a  man 
fearing  God),  ver.   2,  the  usual    appellation,  it  is 
alleged,  for  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,    as    in  chap, 
xiii.  16,  26,  and  elsewhere  ;  that  he  prayed  at  the 
usual   Jewish   hours  of   prayer  (x.   30),   that  he 
read  the  Old  Testament,  because  Peter  refers  him 
to  the  prophets  (x.  43),  and  that  he  gave  much 
alms   to  the  Jeicish  people  (x.  2,  22).     On   the 
other  side  it  is  answered  that   the   phrases  (pofiov- 
fx*i/oL  tov  ®e6u,  and  the  similar  phrases  ev\afie7s, 
and  eiwe&tTs,  are  used  respecting  any  persons  im- 
bued with  reverence  towards  God  (x.  35  ;  Luke  i. 
50  ;   ii.  25;   Col.  iii.  22;   Rev.  xi.  18);  that  he  is 
styled  by  Peter  ak\6<pv\os  (a  mail  of  another  Mce 
or  nation),  with  whom   it  was  unlawful  for  a  Jew 
to  associate,  whereas  the  law  allowed  to  foreigners 
a  perpetual   residence  among  the  Jews,   provided 
they  would  renounce   idolatry  and   abstain  from 
blood    (Lev.  xvii.  10,   11,    13),  and    even    com- 
manded the  Jews  to  love  them  (Lev.  xix.  33,  34)  ; 
that,  they  mingled  with  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue 
(Acts  xiv.  1),  and  in   private  life  (Luke  vii.  3); 
that,  had  Cornelius  been  a  proselyte  of  the  gate, 
his   conversion    to    Christianity   would    not   have 
occasioned  so  much  surprise  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians (Acts  x.  45),  nor  would  '  they  that  were  of  the 
circumcision'  have  contended  with  Peter  so  much 
on  his  account  (xi.  2);  that  he  is  expressly  classed 
among  the   Gentiles   by  James   (xv.  14),  and  by 
Peter  himself,  when  claiming  the  honour  of  having 
first  preached   to   the  Gentiles  (xv.  7) ;  that  the 
remark  of  the  opposing  party  at  Jerusalem,  when 
convinced,  '  then   hath  God  also   to  the  Gentiles 
granted  repentance   unto  life,'   would  have  been 
inapplicable   upbn  the  very  principles    of  those 
who  assert  that  Cornelius   was  a  proselyte,  since 
they   argue  from  the  traditions  of  modern  Jews, 
the  most  eminent  of  whom,   Maimonides,  admits 
a  sincere  proselyte   to   be  in  a  stale  of  sa/rat>on. 
The  other  arguments,  derived  rrom  the  observance 
of  the  Jewish  hours  of  prayer    by  Cornelius,    and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament,  are  all 
resolvable    into  a    view    of  his  religious  position. 
Which   will    shortly  be  stated.      The  strongest  ob- 
jection against  the  supposition  (bat  Cornelius  was 
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:   proselyte  of  the  gate  arise  from  the  very  reason- 
able doubt   whether   any  such  distinction  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles.      Maimonides,  indeed, 
speaks  of  it.  but  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which 
he  flourished,  ad.  1160,  and  the  absence  of  any 
scriptural   authority,  require   us   to   consider  his 
assertions   as  referring  to  a  time  much  later  than 
that   of  the  apostles.     '  According  to  my  idea,' 
says  Bishop  Tomline,  'proselytes  were  those,  and 
those  only,  who  took  upon  themselves  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  whole  Mosaic  law,  but  retained  that 
name  till  they  were  admitted  into  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord,  as  adopted  children.     Gentiles  were 
allowed   to   worship   and    offer  sacrifices    to   the 
God  of  Israel    in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple ; 
and  some  of  them,  persuaded  of  the  sole  and  uni- 
versal sovereignty   of  the  Lord  Jehovah,    might 
renounce   idolatry  without  embracing  the  Mosaic 
law ;  but  such   persons  appear  to  me  never  to  he 
called  proselytes  in  Scripture,  or  in  any  ancient 
Christian  writer' (Elements  of  Christian  Theology, 
vol.  i.  pp.  266,  267).    Dr.  Lardner  has  remarked 
that  the  notion  of  two  sorts  of  proselytes  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  Christian  writer  before  the  four- 
teenth century  (  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  522-533,  Svo. 
and   vol.   xi.   pp.  313-321.      See  also  Jennings's 
Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  chap,  iii.)    The  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side  are  ably  stated  in  Towns- 
end's  Chronological  Arrangements  of  the    New 
Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  115,  &c.  London.     On  the 
whole,  the  position  of  Cornelius,  in  regard  to  re- 
ligion, appears  to  us  to  have  been  in  the  last  class 
of  persons  described  by  Bishop  Tomline,  consist- 
ing of  Gentiles  who  had  so  far  benefited  by  their 
contact  with  the  Jewish  people  as  to  have  become 
convinced  that  theirs  was  the  true  religion,  who 
consequently  worshipped  the  true  God,   were  ac- 
quainted  with  the  Scriptures  of  ihe  Old  Testa- 
ment, most  probably  in  the  Greek  translation,  and 
observed  several  Jewish  customs,  as,  for  instance, 
their  hours  of  prayer,  or  anything  else  that  did  not. 
involve  an  act  of  special  profession.     This  class 
of  persons  seems  referred  to  in  Acts  xiii.  1.6,  where 
they  are  plainly  distinguished   from    the   Jews, 
though   certainly    mingled    with    them.     To   the 
same   class  is  to  be  referred  Caudace's  treasurer 
(Acts  viii.   27,   &c.) ;  and   in  earlier  times,   the 
midwives  of  Egypt   (Exod.  i.  17),  Rahab  (Josh, 
vi.  25),  Ruth,  Araunah  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
18,  &c),  the  persons  mentioned  1  Kings  viii.  41, 
42,  43,  Naaman  (2  Kings  v.  16,  17).     See  also 
Joseph  us,  Antiq.   xiv.   7,    §   2,  and    his    account 
of  Alexander  the  Great  going  into  the  temple, 
and  offering  sacrifice  to  God,  according   to  the 
direction  of  the  High  Priest,    (ibid.  xi.   8,   §5); 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  (ibid.   xii.  3,  §  3,  4),  and 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,   (ibid.  xii.  2,  §  1,  &c. ). 
Under  the  inlluence  of  these  facts  and  arguments, 
we  regard  Cornelias  as   having   been  selected  of 
God   to    become   the  Jirst  fruits  of  the   Gentiles. 
II  is  oh&racter  appears  suited,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  abate  the  prejudices  of  i\w  Jewish   converts 
against  what   appeared   to  them  so  great  an  in- 
novation.    It   is  well  observed  by  Theophylact, 
that  Cornelius,  though  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Chris- 
tian, lived  the  life  of  a  good  Christian*     He  was 
€i(rt/37js,  influenced   bj  spontaneous  reverence  to 
God.     He    practically   obeyed   the  restraints  of 
religion]  f«  r  lie  feared  G«>d,  and  this  latter  pari  ol 
the   description    is   extended    Id  all    his  family  <"' 
household  i  \  i  r.  2).     He  was  libera]   in  aim-,  to  the 


Jewish  people,  which  showed  his  respect  for  them 
and  he  '  prayed  to  God  always,'  at  all  the  boon 
of  prayer  observed  by  the  Jewish  nation  Such 
piety,  obedience,  faith,  and  chayty,  prepared  him 
for  superior  attainments  and  benefits,  and  secured 
to  him  their  besfowme  it  (Ps.  xxv.  9 :  1.  23 
Matt.  xiii.  12;  Luke  viii.  15;  John  vii.  17). 

The  remarkable  circumstances  under  which 
these  benefits  were  conferred  upon  him  are  too 
plainly  and  forcibly  related  in  Acts  x.  to  require 
much  comment.  While  in  prayer,  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  day,  he  beheld,  in  waking  vision,  an 
angel  of  God,  who  declared  that  '  his  prayers  and 
alms  had  come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God,' 
and  directed  him  to  send  to  Joppa  for  Peter,  who 
was  then  abiding  '  at  the  house  of  one  Simon,  a 
tanner.'  Cornelius  sent  accordingly  ;  and  when 
his  messenger  had  nearly  readied  that  place, 
Peter  was  prepared  by  die  symbolical  revelations 
of  a  noonday  ecstacy,  or  trance,  to  understand  that 
nothing  which  God  had  cleansed  was  to  be  regarded 
as  common  or  unclean. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  Paley,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  visions  ate  such  as  to  take  them 
entirely  out  of  the  case  of  momentary  miracles, 
or  of  such  as  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  false  per- 
ception. 'The  vision  might  be  a  dream;  the 
message  could  not.  Either  communication  taken 
separately  might  be  a  delusion  ;  the  concurrence 
of  the  two  was  impossible  to  happen  without  a 
supernatural  cause.1  (Evidences,  prop.  i.  chap.  2> 
The  inquiries  of  the  messengers  from  Cornelius 
suggested  to  Peter  the  application  of  his  vision, 
and  he  readily  accompanied  them  to  Joppa,  at- 
tended by  six  Jewish  brethren,  and  hesitated  not 
to  enter  the  house  of  one  whom  he.  as  a  Jew. 
would  regard  as  unclean.  The  Apostle  waived 
the  too  fervent  reverence  of  Cornelius,  which, 
although  usual  in  the  East,  was  rendered  by  Ro- 
mans only  to  their  gods;  and  mutual  explana- 
tions then  took  place  between  him  and  the  centu- 
rion. After  this  the  Apostle  proceeded  to  address 
Cornelius  and  his  assembled  friends,  and  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  Gentiles  were  no  longer  to 
be  called  unclean,  and  stated  the  leading  evidence 
and  chief  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  While  he  was 
discoursing,  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  contrary  to  the  order  hitherto  observed  ot 
being  preceded  by  baptism  and  imposition  of 
hands,  fell  on  his  Gentile  auditors.  Of  this  fact 
Peter  and  his  companions  were  convinced,  for  they 
heard  them  speak  with  tongues,  foreign  and  before 
unknown  to  them,  ai.d  which  Peter  and  his  com- 
panions knew  to  be  such  by  the  aid  of  their  own 
miraculous  gifts,  and.  under  divine  impulse, 
glorify  God  as  the  author  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Jewish  brethren  who  accompanied  Peter  were 
astonished  upon  perceiving]  by  these  indubitable 
indications,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out 
upon  the  Gentiles,   at  upon    themselves   at   tlw 

beginning    (x.   15  i.      Peter,   already    prepared    by 

his  vision   for  the  event,  and   remembering  that 

baptism  was  by  the  command  of  Jesus,  associated 
with  these  miracutmu  endow  ments,  said.  •  Can  any 

man  forbid  water  that  these  should  be  bai  t  i/ed.  who 

have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  ;h  we  '.'  uitd 
yet,  agreeably  to  the  apostolic  rule  of  xommitl 
the  admin  isti  at  iou  »f  I  mil,  con- 

sidering that  tin  ish  brethren 

would   be   more  explicit    if  thi  rmed   the 

duty,  he  uideit:1     ',■,.  ■,.   U)  .  .  •  lius    AliU 
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hi*  friends,  his  household,  whose  acceptance  as 

members   of  the   Christian    church   h&tl   been    so 
abundantly  testified. — J.  1).  F. 

CORNERSTONE.  The  symbolical  title  of 
f  chief'  comer  atone '  (\idos  GKpoyawicuos)  ia  ap- 
plied to  Christ  in  Eph.  ii.  20,  and  1  Pet.  ii.  8,  10, 
which  last  passage  is  a  quotation  from  Isa.  xxviii. 
16.  where  the  Septuagint  has  the  same  words  for 
:he  Hebrew  MjQ  |25<.  There  seems  no  valid  rea- 
son for  distinguishing  this  from  the  stone  called  k  the 
head  of  the  corner'  (ice<pa\r}  ywuias,  Matt.  xxi.  42  ; 
which  is  the  Sept.  translation  of  PUD  8W1  in  Ps. 
cxviii.  22),  although  some  contend  that  the  latter 
is  the  top-stone  or  coping.  The  KiOos  dtcpoyowi- 
cuos  or  '  corner-stone  '  was  a  large  and  massive 
stone  so  formed  as  when  placed  at  a  corner,  to 
bind  together  two  outer  walls  of  an  edifice.  This 
properly  makes  no  part  of  the  foundation,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  in  Jer.  Ii.  50 :  though, 
a3  the  edifice  rests  thereon,  it  may  be  so  called. 
Sometime s  it  denotes  those  massive  slabs  which, 
being  placed  towards  the  bottom  of  any  wall, 
serve  io  bind  the  work  together,  as  in  Isa.  xxviii. 
1  0  Of  these  there  were  often  two  layers,  without 
cement  or  mortar  (Bloomtield,  Recens.  Si/nop.  on 
Eph  ii.  20).  This  explanation  will  sufficiently 
indicate  the  sense  in  which  the  title  of  '  chief 
corner-stone  '  is  applied  to  Christ. 

COTTON.  On  account  of  the  uncertainty 
attending  the  subject,  and  the  difference  of  opi- 
nion among  writiers  who  have  discussed  it, 
reference  was  made  from  Byssus  to  this  aiticle, 
in  order  that  we  might  proceed  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  article  itself  to  its  history  in  early 
ages,  and  thus  endeavour  to  discover  the  names  by 
which  it  was  tir.it  known.  Cotton  is- well  known 
to  be  a  wool-like  substance  which  envelopes  the 
seeds,  and  is  contained  within  the  roundish-pointed 
capsule  or  fruit  of  the  cotton-shrub.  Every  one 
also  knows  that  cotton  has,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
been  characteristic  of  India.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
well  remarked,  that  as  from  early  times  sheep's  wool 
has  been  principally  employed  for  clothing  in  Pa- 
lestine ami  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor. Greece. Italy,  and 
Spain,  hemp  in  the  northern  countries  of  Euiope,  and 
flax  in  Egypt,  so  cotton  has  always  been  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  in  India,  and  silk  in  China. 
In  the  present  day,  Cotton,  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
has  been  manufactured  in  this  country  on  so  ex- 
tensive a  scale,  and  sold  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  to 
have  driven  the  manufacture  of  India  almost 
entirely  out  of  the  market.  Rut  still,  until  a  very 
recent  period,  the  calicoes  and  chintzes  of  India 
formed  very  extensive  articles  of  commerce  from 
that  country  to  Europe.  For  the  investigation  of 
i  he  early  history  of  cotton,  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  earliest  notices  of  this  commerce;  before 
adducing  these,  however,  we  may  briefly  notice 
llic  particular  plants  and  countries  from  which 
Cotton  is  obtained.  India  possesses  two  very  dis- 
till -t  species:  I.  K.  GoBStpitim  herbacenni  ©f  bo- 
tanists, of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  some 
of  which  have  spr  ail  north,  and  aho  into  the  south 
vi'  Emope.  and  into  Africa.  2.  Gossipium  arbo- 
rsum.  iff  cotl  n-tree,  which  is  little  cull  ivated  on  ac- 
I'.m  o  of  its  sniiil  I  >  reduce,  Imt  which  yields  a  fine 
I.ijmI  of  cot  on.  This  rnusl  not  be  confounded,  as 
i1  often  is.  with  the  silk-cotton  tree,  or  Bonibt/K 
heptaphyllunt)  which  does  n  >t  yield  a  cotton  fit 
f ii  spinning.  Cotton  is  now  chiefly  cultivated  in 
IV'iual  India,  bom   whence  it  is  carried  to  and 


exponed  from  Broach.  It  is  also  largely  cultivated 
in  the  districts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  as  also 
in  that  of  Madras,  but  less  in  Bengal,  except  foi 
home  manufacture,  which  of  course  requires  a 
large  supply,  where  so  large  a  population  are  all 
clothed  in  cotton.  The  supplies  of  cotton  which 
we  derive  from  America  are  obtained  from  twa 
entirely  distinct  species — Gossipium  Barbadense^ 
of  which  different  varieties  yield  the  Sea  Island. 
Upland,  Georgian,  and  the  New  Orleans  cottons: 
while  G.  Perwianum  yields  the  Brazil,  Pernam- 
buco,  and  other  South  American  Cottons.  These 
species  are  original  natives  of  America. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  notice  the  names  by 
which  cotton  is  known  in  the  East. — '  The  Euro- 
pean  names  have  evidently   been  derived   from 

l±Ja3-qutn,    kut?i,    or  kootn,  which  is  the  most 

common  Arabic  name,  though  others  are  assigned 
it  in  that  copious  language.  The  other  Asiatic 
names  do  nor  appear  to  have  any  connection  with 
this,  or  with  one  another  :  as  Persian  poombet,  and 
Hindee,  the  plant  (as  well  as  cotton  with  its  seed), 
kupas,  the  cotton  rose;  Bengalee,  kapase,  tula, 
banga ;  Sanscrit,  karpasec.  From  the  last,  the 
Hindee  and  Bengalee  have,  no  doubt,  had  their 
origin;  and  the  resemblance  between  these  and 
the  term  Gossipium,  which  has  been  considered 
of  Egyptian  origin,  from  being  written  with  so 
many  of  the  same  consonants,  is  remarkable' 
(Royle,  Himal.  Botany,  p.  80).  To  these  may  be 
ad'ed  that  the  Tamul  name  of  cotton  is  pur 'tie j 
ana  that  at  Bombay  it  is  known  as  kapoos.  We 
may  now  proceed  to  the  earliest  distinct  notice 
of  the  export  of  cotton  goods  from  India. 


236.     [Gossipium  herbaceum.] 


Arrian,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Egyp 
fian  Greek,  who  lived  in  the  first  or  second  cen 
fury  of  the  Christian  era,  and  who  was  both  a  mer- 
chant and  a  navigator,  gives,  in  his  Peri  plus  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea,  an  account  of  the  articles  ot  com- 
merce to  be  met  with  at  the  different  ports  j  and 
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a  is  to  be  n  marked,  that  on  reaching  tr.e- ports  of 
India  and  Barbarike,  cotton  cloths  of  various 
kinds  {oQovluv)  are  mentioned  as  articles  of  export. 
Syrastrene,  or  Cutch,  is  described  as  producing 
cotton  tor  ordinary  manufacture.  From  Ozene, 
the  modem  Ougein,  S/vS^es  'IvSucai,  tine  mus- 
lins; 2n5oVes  AoXoxwa-h  muslins  of  the  co- 
lour of  melons  ;  'litavbu  xuScuoi/  bd6viou,  a  large 
quantity  of  ordinary  cottons  (Vincent,  ii. 
p.  407;"al  Barygaza,  i.  e.  Baroch) ;  606viov  irav- 
'o?oy,  cotton*  of  all  sorts.  Both  in  the  Peri- 
plus  and  in  the  Digest  of  the  Roman  Law  the 
word  Kapirados,  or  Karpasus,  occurs,  and  is  trans- 
lated 'tine  muslins1  by  Dr.  Vincent;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cloths  were  manufactured 
of  cotton  then,  as  they  are  now,  in  India.  Pliny 
mentions  cotton  in  several  passages  ;  in  one  of 
which  he  says,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tylos  called 
their  cotton-trees  gossyrhpini ;  in  another  he  gives 
the  Indian  name, '  ibi primum  carbasis  repertis ;' 
and  in  a  third  he  represents  cotton  to  be  the 
native  growth  ol  Egypt,  and  says  that  it  is  called 
jossipion.  Mr.  Yates,  in  his  Textrinum  Antiquo- 
>um,  adduces  these  passages,  but  doubts  of  their 
all  being  genuine.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  cotton  was  known  by  its  Indian  name  long 
previously,  as  Mr.  Yates  himself  traces  it  to  Sta- 
tins, and  infers  'that  the  Greeks  made  use  of 
muslins  or  calicoes,  or  at  least  of  cotton  cloths  of 
some  kind,  which  were  brought,  from  Indiaas  early 
as  200  years  b.c'  (I.e.  p.  341).  Subsequent  to  the 
expedition  of  Alexander,  the  Greeks  Hrst  became 
well  ncquainfed  with  the  cotton  plant.  Near- 
ehus,  the  admiral  of  his  fleet,  reported  that  there 
were  in  India  trees  bearing,  as  it  were,  Hocks  or 
bunches  of  wool ;  that  the  natives  made  linen 
garments  of  it,  &c.  Quintus  Curtius,  speaking  of 
the  Indians,,  says,  '  Corpora  usque  pedes  carbaso 
»'elant,  soleis  pedes,  capita  linteis  vinciunt.' 
Dieophrastus,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle,  says. — 
'  The  trees  from  which  the  Indians  make  cloths 
have  a  leaf  like  that  of  the  black  mulberry  ;  but 
(he  whole  plant  resembles  the  dog-lose.  They 
set  them  in  rows  so  as  to  look  like  vines  at  a  dis- 
tance." In  another  part  of  the  same  book  he  thus 
writes  of  the  island  of  Tylos — 'The  wool-bearing 
trees,  which  grow  abundantly  in  this  island,  had 
a  leaf  like  that  of  the  vine,  but  smaller;  they 
bore  no  frui*,  but  the  capsule,  containing  the  wool, 
was,  when  closed,  about  the  size  of  a  quince  ;  when 
ripe,  it  expanded  80  as  to  emit  the  wool,  which 
was  woven  into  cloths,  either  cheap  or  of  great 
ralue.'  (Hi.  106). 

Herodotus,  however,  gives  the  earliest  notice  of 
the  cotton  of  India,  as  he  states  that  the  wild  trees 
in  that  country  bear  fleeces  as  their  fruit,  surpass- 
ing those  of  sheep  in  beauty  and  excellence;  and 
hat  the  Indians  use  cloth  made  from  those  trees. 
So  the  thorax,  or  cuirass,  sent  by  Amasts,  king  of 
Egypt,  to  Sparta,  '  was  adorned  with  j^-olil  and 
ricll  flerres  I  mm  trees/  This  probably  refers  to 
the  practice  of  the  Indians  wearing  coats,  some- 
thing of  the  foim  of  frock-coats,  which  aie  padded 

with  cotton,  so  as  often  to  Ix*  sworcUproof. 
Ctesias,  who  resided  so  long  at  the  Persian  court, 
and  was  contemporary  with  Herodotus,  was  also 
acquainted  with  Indian  wool  of  tiers,  as  he  men- 
tions  their  ^vKiva  ifidria.       That    this   was    meant 

to  refer  to  cot  ton  '  mav  be  inferred  from  the  testi- 
mony of  \  aim,  as  we  lind    it    in   Seivius  (Com///. 

iti   Vii(j.  JEn.  i.  64P) :  *  Ctesias   ait    in   India 
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esse  arbores  quae  lanam  ferant'  (Yates,  I.  c.  p.  335  \ 
As  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  were  contemporaries, 
years  b.c.  400,  they  are  not  far  removed  from  the 
time  when  the  earliest  extra-Indian  notice  of  th- 
name  of  cotton  occurs,  b.c  519  ;  and  that  is  in 
the  Book  of  Esther,  i.  6,  where  the  word  corre- 
sponding to  '  green  '  in  the  Authorized  Version  is 
DQ~0  karpas,  and  which  no  doubt  means  cotton 
[  Karpas].  (See  Baines's  History  of  Cotton  Ma- 
nufacture ;  Yates's  Textrinum  Antiquorum,  p. 
335  ;  Royle,  IUustr.  of  Himal.  Bot.,  p.  84.^ 

Having  thus  traced  cotton  upwards  from  the 
time  of  the  Periplus  of  Anian  to  that  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Ctesias,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving that  its'  Indian  name  (karpas)  mav 
have  reached  the  Persian  court  of  Susa  in  the 
time  of  Ahasuerus,  whose  dominions  extended  to 
India,  and  between  which  country  and  Persia  there 
was  constant  communication  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  ^  Heeren  has  clearly  shown  the  course  of 
the  Indian  trade,  both  by  caravans  from  Northern 
India,  and  by  boats  up  the  Euphrates,  whence 
the  commodities  of  India  crossed  over  to  Syria 
by  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra  (2  Chron.  viii.  4).  In 
like  manner  there  was  early  communication  by 
the  Red  Sea  between  Egypt  and  the  countries  of  the 
South.  Among  these  India  must  be  included,  from 
the  various  products  which  reached  the  West,  and 
which  are  described  or  clearly  indicated  by  Greek 
authors,  and  in  the  earliest  parts  of  the  Bible,  as  the 
presentwrirer  has  endeavoured  toprovein  \i'\s  Essay 
on  the  Andquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine.  In  the  time 
of  the  Periplus  of  Arrian,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  communication  between  India  and  Egypt  was 
frequent  and  extensive,  and  that  cotton  cloths  at 
that  time  formed  an  article  of  export  from  the 
latter  to  the  former.  That  they  did  so  at  still 
earlier  periods  we  cannot  but  believe  probable  • 
for  the  muslins  of  India,  though  stigmatized  by 
one  as  oidy  '  the  shadow  of  a  commodity,'  yet 
having  early  earned  for  themselves  the  poetical 
description  of  '  webs  of  woven  air,'  could  not  have 
escaped  the  scrutiny  of  those  who  sought  in  the 
countries  of  the  South  for  agile  wood  and  almug 
trees,  and  who  brought  from  India  cinnamon  and 
cassia,  spikenard  and  sweet  cane,  all  well-known 
products  of  that  fui -famed  country.  • 

Though  it  is  probable  that  cotton  was  imported 
into  Egypt  and  known  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prove  the  fact.  Thus  Mr. 
Yates,  the  most  recent  writer  on  the  subject,  is  of 
opinion,  with  Celsius  and  others,  that  bad,  batz 
shesh.  and  byssos,  all  mean  linen;  while  Forster 
in  his  work  Da  Bysso  Antiquarian,  proved  t^  the 
satisfaction  of  many  that  s/ic.sh  and  byssns  both  in- 
dicate cotton.  In  this  discrepancy  it  is  difficult 
to  come   to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.      From  the 

time  that  the  mummies  of  Egypt  were  found  to 

be  enveloped  in  pieces  and  rolls  of  cloth,  different 
authois  have  adduced  these  as  e\  idenee  (hat  the 
Egyptians   were   acquainted    with    cotton.      Thus 

Rouelle  in  1750,  and  J)r.  Fonter,  with  Dr.  So 

landei.  uere  of  opinion  that  the  cloth  was  OOttttU 
So  also  Blumetibach  and  others.      l>ie\  jous  to  the 
time  of  Rouelle,    and    by    I   nie    Subsequently,    the 

cloth  was  thought  to  be  linen.  This  question  wai 
settled  by  .1.  Thomson,  Ukq.  of  Clitheroe,  who 
obtained  a  great  variety  of  specimens  of  mummy- 
cloth,  and  employed  Mi.  Bauer  tu  examine  them 
with  his  excellent  microscopes,  aided  by  Irs  un- 
rivalled skill  in  using  them.     The  result  was  to 
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prove  that  all  the  specimens  were  of  linen,  and 
not  of  cotton ;  anu  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  correctness  of  the  text  as  the  ultimate 
fibre  of  cotton  is  a  transparent  flattened  tube, 
without  joints,  and  twisted  like  a  corkscrew  : 
whilst  the  fibres  of  linen  and  of  the  various 
mummy-cloths  were  transparent  cylinders  jointed 
like  a  cane,  and  neither  flattened  nor  spirally 
twisted.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Thomson  concludes  his 
paper,  '  Herodotus  states  that  the  Egyptians 
wrapped  their  deid  in  cloth  of  the  byssus.  It 
has  been  shown  that,  without  exception,  every 
specimen  of  mummy-cloth  yet  examined  has 
proved  to  be  linen.  We  owe,  therefore,  the  satis- 
factory establishment  of  the  fact,  that  the  byssus 
of  the  ancients  was  /lax,  to  the  microscope  of  Mr. 
Bauer.'  This  might  be  supposed  to  have  settled 
the  question  for  ever ;  but  Rosselini  has  since 
'  found  the  seeds  of  the  cotton-pla'nt  in  a  vessel ' 
in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  Dr.  Bowring  has 
ascertained  that  '  the  mummy-cloth  of  a  child 
was  formed  of  cotton,  and  not  of  linen,  as  is  the 
case  with  adult  mummies.'  The  question,  there- 
fore, remains  still  unsettled.  We  knew  before 
that  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  the  use  of  linen 
among  the  Egyptians  were  very  general ;  and  the 
doubt  was  whether  they  were  acquainted  with 
cotton  or  not.  Cotton  is  found  apparently  wild 
in  Upper  Egypt ;  it  is  cultivated  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  settled 
whether  these  are  indigeuous  or  introduced  plants. 
If  these  should  be  proved  to  be  African  plants, 
the  production  of  the  above  seeds  would  be  easily 
accounted  for  ;  and  cotton  might  have  been  cul- 
tivated in  the  remote  parts  of  Egypt  without  its 
being  recorded  by  the  earliest  writers.  That  it  was 
not  employed  as  mummy-cloths  for  adults  might 
have  arisen  from  prejudice  or  some  religious 
scruple;  for  we  are  told  that  persons  were  not 
allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  woollen  cloths  which 
they  wore  outside  of  their  linen  garments. 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  whether  cotton 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  having  been  shown 
to  be  sufficiently  great,  even  when  we  have  such  a 
substance  as  mummy-cloth  to  deal  with,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures elsewhere  than  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  because 
we  have  only  the  Hebrew  names  to  assist  us  in 
our  inquiries;  because  the  same  names  have 
been  applied  by  the  ancients,  and  by  writers  in 
later  times,  sometimes  to  cotton  and  sometimes  to 
linen  :  and  becaues  weare  unable  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  earlier  authors  were  more  precise  than  their 
successors.  Tims,  fine  linen  was  called  bQ6vt\. 
This  is  considered  by  Celsius  and  Forster  to  he  an 
Egyptian  word,  and  to  correspond  to  ]YuH  at/ton 
or  ethon  ;  which,  when  'put  into  Greek  letters 
and  with  («reek  terminations,  becomes  oQovt]  and 
oBoviov  Kates,  p.  265).  But  we  have  seen  that 
bd6viov  was,  in  the  ti  ne  of  the  Periplus,  applied 
|D  what  must  have  been  cotton  goods  exported 
from  Indian  porta.  Sindou  (aivSuv)  also  is  thought 
to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  as  Coptic  scholars  in- 
form us  that  it  is  found  in  the  modern  Sliento, 
which  has  the  same  signification.  Although 
(rivZwi>  originally  denoted  linen,  we  find  it  ap- 
plied, like  oOovri,  to  COtton-cloth  likewise  '  (Yates 
I.e.  p.  266).  livaaos  or  hi/aaus,  until  the  time  of 
Forster,  was  always  considered  to  indicate  linen. 
Mr.  Yates  continues  to  be  of  this  opinion  (p.  "267), 


and  objects  to  the  argument  of  Dr.  Forster  ('p.  274} 
The  passage  of  Julius  Pollux,  which  states  th;V. 
Byssus  is  a  kind  of  liax  among  the  Indians, 
he  considers  with  Celsus  to  be  an  incorrect 
reading;  that,  according  to  the  current  text, 
Pollux  only  asserts  that  fivaaos  is  a  kind  of  flax, 
without  adding  that  it"  grew  among  the  In- 
dians. With  respect  to  Philostratus,  who  men- 
tions cotton  in  two  passages,  he  admits  that  he 
uses  fivovos  to  denote  cotton,  and  says  '  besides 
its  proper  and  original  sense,  this  word  was  occa- 
sionally used,  as  \ivoy,  gOovt),  Sindon,  Carbasus, 
and  many  others  were,  in  a  looser  and  more  gene- 
ral application,"  and  considers  the  evidence  of 
Philostratus  as  being  of  too  late  an  age  (the  third 
century),  to  decide  the  original  meaning  of  the 
term.  But  to  us  it  appears  equally  doubtful 
whether  some  of  the  older  authors  did  not  use  the 
same  terms  in  an  equally  loose  manner,  for  wher- 
ever the  new  product  appeared  it  would  be  desig- 
nated by  an  old  name,  as  few  would  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  material  of  which  a  new  or  a 
fine  kind  of  cloth  was  made.  This  looseness  of 
expression  has  descended  to  modem  times,  as 
authors  might  be  cited  who,  even  when  writing  on 
the  subject  of  cotton,  sometimes  use  the  incorrect 
term  of  linen.  Thus  Orme,  a  writer  well  ac- 
quainted with  India,  in  his  Hist.  Frag,  of  the 
Mogul  Empire,  p.  413,  says  '  the- rigid  clumsy 
fingers  of  an  European  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
make  a  piece  of  canvas  with  the  instruments  which 
are  all  that  an  Indian  employs  in  making  a  piece  of 
ca?nbric,'  where  he  no  doubt  means  muslin,  though 
using  a  word  which  designates  a  manufacture  of 
flax.  Considering,  therefore,  that  different  names 
are  applied  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  liner  kinds  of 
cloth ;  that  cotton  was  certainly  known  in  the 
time  of  Esther  (b.c.  500);  that  the  term  But* 
does  not  occur  until  the  book  of  Chronicles,  at  ti 
time  when  the  commerce  with  India  was  well 
established;  and  that  Byssus  was  undoubtedly 
applied  in  later  times  to  cotton-cloth ;  we  are  not 
satisfied  that  Butz,  at  least,  does  not  signify  cotton- 
cloth  in  all  the  passages  referred  to  under  Byssus, 
as  well  as  those  where  the  word  Butz  occurs 
[Flax  and  Shf.sh]. — J.  F.  R. 
COUCH.  [Bed;  Seat.] 
,  COVENANTS.  Among  other  instances  of 
anthropomorphic  forms  of  speech  [Anthhopo- 
moiiphism]  employed  in  Scripture  is  the  use 
of  the  term  cov-nant,  to  designate  the  divine 
dealings  with  mankind,  or  with  individuals  of  the 
race.  In  all  such  cases,  the  proper  idea  of  a  cove- 
nant or  mutual  contract  between  parties,  each  of 
which  is  bound  to  render  certain  benefits  to  the 
other,  is  obviously  excluded,  and  one  of"  a  merely 
analogical  nature  substituted  in  its  place.  Where 
God  is  one  of  the  parties,  and  man  the  other,  in  a 
covenant,  all  the  benefits  conferred  must  be  on  the 
part  of  the  former,  and  all  the  obligations  sustained 
on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Such  a  definition,  there- 
fore, of  a  divine  covenant  as  would  imply  that  bott 
parties  are  under  conditions  to  "ach  other  is  obvi- 
ously incorrect,  and  ineompatV  ie  with  the  relative 
position  of  the  parties.  Ever  ach  a  definition  as 
the  following  : — k  Funlus  IV  cum  hominibus  est 
promissio  bonorum  cum  con  fitione,1  which  is  that 
given  by  Moms  [Epitom.  Theol.  Christ,  p.  160),  in 
objectionable,  on  i!ie  ground  of  its  implying  that 
the  exercise  of  God's  grace  to  man  is  dependent 
upon  something  which  man  has  to  render  to  God 
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We  si  ould  prefer  defin hi g  God's  covenant  with 
man  its  a  gracious  engagement  on  the  part  of  God 
to  communicate  certain  unmerited  favours  to  men, 
in  connection  with  a  particular  constitution  or 
lystera,  through  means  of  which  these  favours  are 
to  he  enjoyed.  Hence  in  Scripture  the  covenant  of 
God  is  called  his  "counsel,*  his  'oath,'  his  'pro- 
mise' (Ps.  Ixxxix.  3.  4:  cv.  8-11:  Heb.  vi. 
13-20;  Luke  i.  08-75 ;  Gal.  iii.  15-1«,  Sec); 
and  it  is  described  as  consisting  wholly  in  the 
gracious  bestowal  of  blessing  on  men  (Is.  lix.  21  ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  33.  34).  Hence  also  the  application  of 
the  teim  covenant  to  designate  such  fixed  arrange- 
ments, or  laws  of  nature,  as  the  regular  succession 
of  day  and  night  (.Ter.  xxxiii.  201  and  such  reli- 
gious institutions  as  the  Sabbath  (Exod.xxxi.  16); 
circumcision  (Gen.  xvii.  9,  10}  ,  the  Levitical  in- 
stitute (Lev.  xxvi.  15,  ;  ami  in  general  any  pre- 
cept or  ordinance  of  God  (Jer.  xxxiv.  13,  14); 
all  such  appointments  forming  part  of  that  system 
or  arrangement  in  connection  with  which  the 
blessings  of  God's  grace  were  to  be  enjoyed.  In 
accordance  with  this  is  the  usage  of  the  verbs 
iTpn,  (1*13,  and  Dlb  to  denote  the  forming  of  a 
divine  covenant  with  man,  all  of  which  indicate 
the  perfect  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  matter. 

The    divine  covenants  were  ratified   with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  piacular  victim,  the  design  of  which 
was  to  show  that  without  an  atonement  there  could 
be  no  communication   of  blessing  from  God   to 
man.     Thus  when   God  made  a  covenant  with 
Abraham  certain  victims  were  slain  and  divided 
into  halves,  between  which  a  smoking  furnace  and 
a  burning  lamp,  the  symbols  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, passed,  to  indicate  the  ratification  of  the 
promises  conveyed  in  that  covenant  to  Abraham ; 
and  here  it  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  illustrating 
the  definition  of  a  divine  covenant  above  given, 
that  the  divine  glory  alone  passed    between  the 
pieces;    whereas  had   the   covenant  been  one  of 
mutual   stipulation,   Abraham    also  would    have 
performed    the  same  ceremony    (Gen.    xv.  1-18 ; 
cf  Rosenmuller,  in  loc).     In  like  manner,  the 
Levitical  covenant  was  ratified  by  sacrifice  (Exod. 
xxiv.  6-8)  ;  and  the  Apostle  expressly  affirms,  on 
this  ground,  the  necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
as  the   mediator  of  the  new  covenant ;  declaring 
that  where  a  covenant  is,  there  also  of  necessity 
must  be  the  death  of  the  appointed  victim    Heb. 
ix.  16;  <f    Macknight,  in   Inc.).     With  this  ac- 
cords the  etymology  of  JVQ.  the  Hebrew  word 
fill    •  covenant/  which,  by  the  Lest  lexicographers, 
is  derived    from    !"I~Q    cccidit,  secuit;    and  the 
wage  of   the  phrase  nH2  T\~\2,  feed  us  secure, 
tore  (comp.  Gr.  opKia  refxvsiv). 
Of  die    divine    covenants    mentioned    in  Scrip- 
hue  the  fust  place  is  due  to  that  which  is  empha- 
tically styled  by  Jehovah,   '  My  covenant."      This 
is  God  a  gracious  engagement  to  confer  salvation 
and    eternal    glory    on    all    who   come  to   him 
through  Jesus  Christ.    It  is  called  sometimes  *  the 
everlasting  c  »  enaul    ( Isa.  lv.  3  ;  Heb.  xiii.  2(>  , 
lo  distinguish  it   from   those  more  temporary  ar- 
rangements  which    v\eie   confined    to   particular 
individuals  or  class  j;  and  thesecotui,  orneie,  or 
3/ ''( r  covenant,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Levitical 
eo'.  enont,  w  hich  via&firet  in  order  of  time,  because 
fir  -i  i at  i tied  bj  sacrifice,  ami  became  old,  and  was 
■ho   u  lo  If  wfi  r /or,  because  on  the  apwarance  of 
the  Christian  dispensation  it  w.i>  si  ;  ■     i        .  and 
pa*,  il  away     Jer.  xxxi.  31  j    Gal.  iv.  24;  Heb. 


vii.  22  :  viii.  6-13;  ix.  15-23  ;  xii.  24).  Thongn 
this  covenant  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  ratified 
before  the  death  of  Christ,  the  great  sacrificial 
victim  (Heb.  xiii.  2')),  yet  it  was  revealed  to  the 
saints  who  lived  before  his  advent,  and  who  en- 
joyed salvation  through  the  retrospective  power  of 
his  death  (Rom.  iii.  25;  Heb.  ix.  15).  To  the 
more  highly  favoured  of  these  God  gave  specific 
assurances  of  his  gracious  purpose,  and  on  such 
occasions  he  was  said  to  establish  or  make  his 
covenant  with  them.  Tims  he  established  his 
covenant  with  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  8,  9);  with  Abra- 
ham Gen.  xvii.  1,  5);  and  with  David  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  3,  4).  These  were  not  distinct  covenants 
so  much  as  renewals  of  the  promises  of  the  ever 
lasting  covenant,  coupled  with  certain  temnora 
favours,  as  types  and  pledges  of  the  fulfilment  o\ 
these  promises. 

The  old  or  Sinaitic  covenant  was  that  given  by 
God  to  the  Israelites  through  Moses.  It  respected 
especially  the  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
and  the  temporal  blessings  therewith  connected  • 
but  it  stood  related  to  the  new  covenant,  as  em- 
bodying a  typical  representation  of  those  great 
truths  and  blessings  which  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion unfolds  and  conveys. 

In  the  system  of  a  certain  class  of  theologians 
great  importance  is  attached  to  what  they  have 
technically  called  'the  covenant  of  works.'  By 
this  they  intend  the  constitution  established  by  God 
with  Adam,  during  the  period  of  his  innocence 
So  far  as  this  phraseology  is  not  understood  to 
imply  that  man,  even  in  his  sinless  state,  was 
competent  to  bind  Jehovah  by  any  conditions,  it 
cannot  be  objected  to.  It  seems  also  lo  have  the 
sanction  of  one  passage  of  Scripture,  viz.  Hos.  vi. 
7,  which  Montanus,  Grotius,  Castalio,  Burk, 
Rosenmuller,  Newcome,  Hitzig,and  almost  all  the 
best  interpreters,  agree  in  rendering  thus:  'But 
they  like  Adam  have  transgressed  the  covenant." 

Theologians  have  also  spoken  of  '  the  covenant 
of  redemption,"  by  which  they  mean  an  engage- 
ment entered  into  between  God  the  Father  and 
God  the  Son  from  all  eternity,  whereby  the  former 
secured  to  the  latter  a  certain  numlier  of  ransomed 
sinners,  as  his  church  or  elect  body,  and  the  lattei 
engaged  to  become  their  surety  and  substitute. 
By  many  the  propriety  of  this  doctrine  has  been 
doubted  ;  but  the  references  to  it  in  Scripture  ar<j 
of  such  a  kind  that  it  seems  unreasonable  to  refuse 
to  admit  it.  With  it  stand  connected  the  subjects 
of  election,  predestination,  the  special  love  uf 
Christ  to  his  people,  and  the  certain  salvation  of 
all  that  the  Father  hath  given  him. 

Sometimes  a  mere  human  contract  i*  called 
God's  covenant,  in  the  sense  of  involving  an 
appeal  to  the  Almighty,  who,  as  the  Judge  of  the 
whole  earth,  will  hold  both  parties  bound  tO  lulh'l 
tiieir  engagement.  Compare  1  Sam.  \\.  s  :  Jtu. 
xxxiv.  1«,  19;  Ezek.  xrii  1^.  19.  Wits  is/R 
(Economic  Feederum;  Russell,  On  the  Old 
and  Sew  Covenants^  2nd  »-dit.  IS  (3  . — \Y.L  V 

CR  \NK     1>.    xxxviii.  I  I,  Jer.  viii.  7)     D-1D 
tut,  and  1)']}  '»"/;■.  iiccur  in  these  passag 
n  imes  of  bit  ds,  ami  ha\  e  lie 
as  denoting  the  *•  >  me'  and  'swallow  -."  I 
lators  are  by  no  ira  i  i.i- 

tion  of  these  names  to  the   Hebrew  Our 

\  i'is  .1*1  renders  ei»  by  'crane/  hul  1 1 
correctly, as  v.p  think   decides  in  fav  mi 
low 
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V\  here  so  much  diversity  of  opinion  reigns,  if  will 
oe  m  *<t  sate  to  search  for  the  true  meaning  by 
exauining  the  internal  evidence  furnished  l»y  the 

texts  in  question,  the  two  names  occurring  in  no 
other  instance  In  Isaiah,  allusion  is  made  to 
t;:e  voice  of  hoth  the  species,  which  is  described 
by  the  verb  'to  chatter,'  in  accordance,  or  nearly 
so,  with  all  the  critical  authorities  that  we  have 
consulted.  In  Jeremiah,  where  both  names  occur 
in  the  same  order,  the  birds  are  represented  as 
'observing  the  time  rf  their  coming."    Now,  if  the 


2:i7.     [Nnmidian  Crane  :  Grus  Vir^o.] 

•crane"  of  Europe  had  been  meant  by  either  deno- 
mination, the  clamorous  habits  of  the  species  would 
not  have  been  expressed  as  'chattering;"  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  striking  characteristics 
of  that  bird,  which  are  so  elegantly  and  forcibly 
displayed  in  Hesiod  and  Aristophanes  would  have 
supplied  the  lofty  diction  of  prophetical  inspira- 
tion with  associations  of  a  character  still  more  ex- 
alted. '  Sua  '  or  '  Sis  "  is  the  name  of  a  fabulous 
long-legged  bird  in  Arabian  legends,  but  it  also 
indicates  the  expressive  sound  of  the  swallow's 
voice;  while  'agur'  is  transferred  with  slight 
alteration  to  the  stork,  in  those  northern  tongues 
which  have  similarly  altered  the  Chaldee  version 
j  N^TIj)  karkeya,  into  kurg  and  curki  (see 
Nemnich,  s.  v.  Ardea).  The  Teutonic  Aiber, 
Dutch  Oyevaer,  Esthonian  Aigr  and  Aigro,  there- 
fore, support  the  view  that,  Agur  is  a  tribal  ap- 
pellation of  one  of  the  great  wading  birds;  but 
neither  the  Hebrew  text  nor  the  Teutonic  names 
point  to  the  crane  of  Europe  (Ardea  Grus,  Linn., 
Grus  Cinerea  of  later  ornithologists) ;  since  that 
species  has  a  loud  trumpet  voire,  anil  therefore 
does  not  'chatter:'  but  e  pecial  y.  I^cuuse  in  its 
migrations  it.  crosses  the  Meuiteirauean  into 
Africa,  and  does  not  appear  in  Palestine,  unless 
by  accident  |  driven  thither  possibly  by  a  western 
storm  of  wind);  and,  when  a  troop  of  cranes 
alight  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  only  for 
a  moment ;  they  do  not  give  evidence  of  pur- 
posely assembling  like  the  swallow.  Thus  the  few 
characteristics  indicated  might  seem  to  point  out 
the  storkj  which  does  assemble  in  Syria  in 
flocks,  before  its  departure,  and  is  not  a  cla- 
ms bird,  Iraving  little  or  no  voice.  But  as 
Btork  is  (dearly  designated  by  a  different  ap- 
pellation in  the  original,  we  must  search  for 
another  s]>ecies  as  the  representative  of  aour;  and 
fortunately  find  one  which  completely  answers 
ti  (he  conditions  required;  for,  being  neither  a 
genuine  crane,  a  stork,  nor  a  heron,  having  a 
feeble  voie",  and  striking  but  distinct  manners; 
if  is  remarkable  for  beauty,  numbers,  residence) 
and  periodical  arrival  and  departure.  The  'Ardea 
firgo'  of  Linn,  the  'Grus    virgo'  of  later  writers, 


and  '  Anfhropoides  virgo"  of  some,  is  the  bird,  v/t> 
have  every  reason  to  conclude,  intended  by  "agui 
though  not  corning  from  the  norlh,  but  from  Cen- 
tral Africa,  down  the  Nile  (the  very  circumstance 
which  puzzled  Hasselquisi),  and  in  the  Spring 
arriving  in  Palestine,  while  troops  oi'  them  proceed 
to  Asia  Minor,  and  some  as  far  north  as  the 
Caspian.  They  are  frequently  found  portrayed 
on  Egyptian  monuments,  and  the  naturalist  jus; 
quoted,  who  saw  them  on  the  Nile,  afterwards  shot 
one  near  Smyrna  :  they  visit  the  swamp  above  that 
city,  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  depart  in  the 
fall,  but  do  not  utter  the  clangor  of  the  crane,  nor 
adopt  its  flight  in  two  columns,  forming  an  acute 
angle,  the  better  to  cleave  the  air.  This  bird  is 
not  more  than  three  feet,  in  length;  it  is  of  a 
beautiful  bluish  grey,  with  the  cheeks,  throat, 
breast,  and  tips  of  the  long  hinder  feathers  and 
quills  black,  and  a  tult  of  delicate  white  plumes 
behind  each  eye.  It  has  a  peculiar  dancing  walk, 
which  gave  rise  to  its  French  denomination  of 
'  demoiselle.'— C  H.  S. 

CREATION.  In  the  ideas  implied  by 
this  term  a  subject  of  vast  extent  and  most  pro- 
found interest,  is  suggested;  at  the  same  time, 
one  in  reference  to  which  but  little  can  be  said  to 
be  so  certainly  known  or  distinctly  understood,  aa 
to  afford  adequate  satisfaction  to  that  curiosity 
which  is  so  naturally  excited  in  the  human  mind 
with  respect  to  it,  and  which  has  evinced  itself  in 
all  ages  by  the  discussions,  whether  of  a  theo- 
logical or  of  a  philosophical  nature,  which  have 
so  largely  occupied  the  attention  both  of  reli- 
gious and  scientific  writers. 

In  the  present  article,  on  a  point  of  so  much 
importance  in  Biblical  literature,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  as  comprehensive  a  sketch  of 
existing  views  as  our  limits  will  permit;  and  to 
do  this  the  more  satisfactorily  we  must,  in  the 
lirst  instance,  observe  the  due  distinction  between 
the  several  branches  of  the  inquiry,  and  the 
attainable  sources  of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
These  are,  of  course,  comprised  under  the  two 
main  heads  of  reason  and  revelation.  We  shall. 
in  the  first  instance,  offer  some  elucidations  of  the 
views  derived  from  each  of  these  sources  sepa- 
rately, and  then  advert  *to  the  degree  in  which 
they  bear  upon  each  other,  and  to  the  connection 
and  degree  of  accordance  or  discordance  between 
them,  real  or  apparent :  and  though,  in  so  doing, 
we  must  necessarily  touch  upon  some  points  on 
which  considerable  and  even  violent  controversy 
has  been  called  forth,  yet  we  shall  endeavour 
most  strictly  to  avoid  all  discussion  in  a  po- 
lemical spirit,  and  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
dispassionate  statement  of  what  appears  tc  be  the 
best  established  views  of  the  actual  tacts. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  doctrine  of  'reve- 
lation on  this  point,  in  the  most  general  view,  is 
chiefly  founded  on  the  simple  ascription  of  the 
original  formation  of  all  things  to  Divine  power„ 
and  on  the  rifle  of  the  '  Creator'  applied  to  ihe 
Deity.  This  is  the  constant  language  of  all  parts 
of  Scripture,  both  of  the  Old  and  Neu  Testa- 
ments ;  and  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  "create' 
we  must  seek  the  origin  of  those  views  which  con- 
stitute the  theological  andjevealed  belief  respect- 
ing the  mode  in  which  the  world  had  its  beginning. 

The  meaning  of  this  word  has  been  commonly 
associated  with  the  idea  of  *  making  out  of 
nothing.'     But  when  we  come  t<r    inquire  more 
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precisely  into  the  subject,  we  can  of  course  satisfy 
ourselves  as  1 3  the  meaning  only  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  original  phrases. 

Now,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  three  distinct 
verbs  are  in  different  places  employed  with 
reference  to  the  same  divine  act,  viz.  J$"Q  create, 
n&'V  make,  "1>P  form  or  fashion  :  now,  though 
each  of  these  has  its  shade  of  distinction,  yet  the  ' 
beet  critics  understand  them  as  so  nearly  syno- 
nymous that,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  idea  of 
making  out  of  nothing,  little  or  no  foundation, 
for  that  doctrine  can  be  obtained  from  the  use  of 
the*  tii  st  of  these  words.  They  are  used  indif- 
ferently and  interchangeably  in  many  passages; 
ivyc.  Q.  in  Isa.  xliii.  7,  where  they  all  three  occur 
applied  to  the  same  divine  act.  The  Septuagint 
renders  N~D  indifferently  by  iroiuv  and  ktI&iv. 
But  especially  in  the  account  of  the  Creation  in 
Gen.  i.  the  verbs  are  used  irrespectively  in  verses 
7,  16,  '21,  25,  &c.  ;  and,  comparing  Gen.  i.  27 
and  ii.  7,  man  is  said  to  have  been  created,  yet 
lie  is  also  said  to  have  been  formed  out  of  the 
ground.  Again,  in  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx. 
II),  the  verb  is  H^'y,  made,  not  created.  In 
Gen.  i.  the  Septuagint  has  iiroirjarev  throughout. 

~)n  such  a  point  much  weight  will  be  ascribed 
to  are  opinion  of  Dr.  Pusey,  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Oxford,  who  has  distinctly  stated  his  view  that 
the  word  N~D  implies  neither  positively,  on  the 
ne  hand,  a  formation  out  of  nothing,  nor,  on  the 
other,  positively  a  formation  out  of  existing  ma- 
terials, but  that  it  is  absolutely  indefinite  and 
neutral  as  to  either  of  these  conditions  (Buck- 
land's  Bridgeicater  Treatise,  note,  p.  22).  Thus 
he*  observes  that  the  original  expressiorr  '  let  there 
be  light1  (Gen.  i.  3),  by  no  means  necessarily 
implies  that  light  had  never  before  existed  (ibid. 
note,  26).  Upon  the  wlrole,  he  considers  the  only 
difference  between  the  three  verbs  to  lie  in  the 
degree  of  force  in  the  expression  ;  N"*Q,  create, 
being  simply  the  stronger  and  more  emphatic 
word  to  express  more  forcibly  the  absolute  power 
of  the  Creator. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  a  similar  in- 
different use  of  the  words  kt'i^iv  and  iroiziv  in  a 
great  number  of  passages.  The  former  is  applied 
to  the  origin  of  the  world  in  Mark  x'ii.  li>,  and 
to  the  formation  of  man  in  1  Cor.  xi.  9,  and  in 
some  other  places;  but  most  remarkably  in  Col. 
i.  16.  The  same  word  is  also  applied  in  a  spi- 
ritual sense  in  Eph.  ii.  10  and  other  passages, 
in  which  the  figure  clearly  involves  formation  out 
of  what  existed  before;  as  also  in  Eph.  iv.  21, 
Col.  iii.  10,  &c.  It  manifestly  implies  pre- 
vious materials  in  Heb.  ix.  11,  as  in  the  Septua- 
gint version  of  the  corresponding  passage  in 
Lev.  xvi.  16.  But  more  particularly  in  Rom. 
i.  20,  the  expression  ra  yap  a6para  avrov  cnrl 
KTiVeojy  k6(T/xov  to?s  iroiri/uLacri  voov^va  places  in 
synonym  the  substantives  corresponding  to  the 
verbs    '  create "   and   '  fashion1    or    '  Conn.'      This 

appears  to  be  nearly  the  whole  substance  of  what 

we    can     collect     from     the    Scriptures,    whether 
Jewish  or  Christian,  as  to  the  force  of  the  verbal 

expressions  and  the  idea  implied  by  the  term 

'  Creation.' 

It'  from   the   subject   of  the  i/i im  il  idea   oi 
creation  we  turn  to  that  of  the  particular  mode 
in    wh'ch    tie   '  formation1    of   existing    tl 
( wheth  it  t\w  ci  ude  matei  ial  existed  prei  iouely  or 
not)  j  DeuiLsefited  to  have  taken  place,  we  find 


more  expensive  and  express  declara  tfons  in  various 
parts  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  fur 
nish  a  concordance  of  texts,  nor  to  introduce 
quotations  of  all  that  bear  upon  the  subject,  any 
more  than  our  readers  probably  would  look  for  it. 
*It  will  suffice  to  observe  that  we  have  many 
general  statements  of  the  kind,  and  otre  or  two 
very  circumstantial  representations.  Of  the 
former  kind  we  may  remark  that  almost  all  refer 
to  the  attributes  and  perfections  of  the  Deitv 
evinced  in  the  work  of  creation,  rather  than  to 
any  precise  explanation  of  how  it  was  accom- 
plished. The  sacred  writers  also  refer  largely  to 
the  Divine  will  arid  the  announcement  of  that 
will  by  His  word  as  the  immediate  agent,  as  in 
Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  9,  and  cxlviii.  5;  Rev.  iv.  11,  and 
many  other  places ;  and  this  reference  to  the 
Divine  xoord  is  considered  by  many  to  be  in 
effect  the  same  with  the  more  direct  ascription  of 
the  work  of  creation  to  the  Divine  Aoyos  in  John 
i.  3 ;  which  again  is  explicitly  referred  to  the  Son 
of  God  in  Eph.  iii.  9,  and  Heb.  i.  2,  3  ;  and 
again,  Col.  i.  16.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
our  immediate  object  here  to  discuss  more  mi- 
nutely the  precise  doctrinal  bearing  of  the  passages 
last  referred  to,  and  others  of  similar  import ;  and 
our  readers  will  find  full  information  on  these 
topics  under  other  more  appropriate  heads.  We 
will  merely  observe  further,  that  these  genera'  re- 
presentations of  the  creation  all  agree  in  speaking 
of  it  in  terms  of  the  most  unbounded  extent  and 
universality  of  operation  :  -this  is  observable  in  the 
last  cited  texts,  and  not  less  pointedly  in  Acts 
xiv.  15,  anil  xvii.  21;  Rev.  x.  6;  besides  many 
others';  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  it  is  not  expressed 
that  this  universal  act  took  place  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  nor  whether  it  was  instantaneous  cc 
gradual. 

We  come  next  to  those  Scriptural  representa- 
tions of  the  Creation,  which  are  more  precise  and 
circumstantial.  Of  these  the  earliest  in  order  of 
time  is  that  stated  to  have  been  announced  by  the 
Divine  voice  fiom  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  delivery 
oi*  the  law  to  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xx.  11).  where 
the  entire  and  complete  work  of  Creation  is  de- 
scribed as  carried  on  and  ended  in  six  days.  The 
description  pointedly  applies  to  the  whole  uni- 
verse: anil  the  Great  Work  was  succeeded  by  a 
seventh  day,  of  rest  or  cessation,  implying,  that 
is,  \hejinal  perfection  of  the  process. 

When  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
afterwards  written,  the  Mosaic  history  naturally 
opened  with  a  general  statement  to  the  same  effect. 
It  is  well  known  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
most  learned  critics,  that  the  book  of  Genesis,  in 
its  existing  form,  is  properly  a  compilation  of 
more  than  one  ancient  document,  partialis  of  each 
being  mixed  in  deferent  parts  of  the  narrative. 
Thus*  the  short  account  of  the  Creation  in  Gen. 
ii.  1.  is  considered  to  have  been  the  comm 
ment  of  the  most  ancient  record,  while  the  more 
expanded  and  circumstantial  account  in  Gen.  i. 

and  ii.  1-3.  was  prefixed  from    B   later  document 

[See  Bauer's   'theology  of  the  Old  Test.  p.  II. 

Eng  Ti.  19  v  Bui  it  will  not  be  matt  rial  to 
our  present  purpose  to  follow  this  distinction.  We 
are  principally  concerned  with  the  twins  of  ihe 
description,  from  whatever  source  its  materials 
maj  ha\ e  lieeu  dei  ived. 

'The  points  most  important  to  be  ndti  <  ;  .ire 
tin-  follow  ii..       1    i  .( nee   i.-.  '  I  i 
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mar.y  to  stand  distinct,  from  wi..«t  follows,  as  a 
first  general  announcement,  >r  title,  as  it  were; 
then,  alter  a  break,  the  account  of  the  six  days' 
work  is  supposed  to  begin.  The  description  in 
the  second  verse  (commonly  conveyed  by  the 
term  Chaos)  is  supposed  by  some  connected  with 
the  Hirst  verse;  by  others,  with  the  subsequent. 
Either  way  it  positively  expresses  a  state  of  uni- 
versal ruin,  disorder,  and  darkness.  Out  of 
this  chaos  the  divine  word  evokes  light,  and,  by 
degrees,  order  and  organization  ;  but  by  several 
successive  and  beautifully  appropriate  stages,  di- 
vided into  periods  called  nights  and  days ;  in 
which  first  the  grander  distribution  of  the  inert 
materials  of  the  universe  into  their  respective 
places  occurs,  and  then,  progressively,  the  stages 
of  organized  existence  from  the  lower  up  to  the 
higher  forms  :  until  at  length  the  whole  is  crowned 
by  the  introduction  of  man,  who  is  constituted 
lord  of  the  inferior  world,  and  the  spirit  of  life 
breathed  into  him  :  —  when  the  majestic  scene 
closes  with  the  final  cessation  put  to  the  work  in 
the  Divine  rest  on  the  seventh  day,  and  the  pro- 
nouncing of  a  peculiar  benediction  and  sanct id- 
eation of  it. 

On  the  sublime  and  unapproachable  magnifi- 
cence of  this  description  it  is  not  to  our  present 
purpose  to  dilate  ;  but  there  is  a  peculiar  character 
of  unity  of  design  and  subordination  and  connec- 
tion of  parts  observable  throughout  it,  which,  in 
any  human  composition,  we  should  instantly  refer 
to  the  most  exalted  poetical  genius,  and  recognize 
as  marking  the  most  profound  skill  in  the  com- 
position and  invention  of  the  narrative,  the  dispo- 
sition, as  it  were,  of  the  whole  machinery  oT  the 
great  drama. 

Very  different  is  the  view  which  some  modern 
commentators  have  been  induced  to  take  of  it. 
It  will  neither  be  necessary  nor  pleasing  to  enter 
into  detailed  descriptions  of  them.  But  the  fol- 
lowing'very  brief  sketch  of  some  of  them  is  neces- 
sary :  — Some  do  not  make  the  separation  of  the 
first  verse,  before  alluded  to,  but,  taking  the  whole 
to  refer  to  one  single  creative  process,  stretch  that 
process  out  to  a  vast,  and,  in  fact,  unlimited 
length  of  time,  by  interpreting  each  of  the  six 
days  (though  most  expressly  described  as  alterna- 
tions of  day  and  night)  as  meaning  periods  of 
thousands  or  millions  of  years;  and  alleging,  as 
their  authority,  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  the  term  'day'  is  used  for  an  in- 
definitely long  period,  and  that  it  is  said  with 
C-i-od  'a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day  !'  When, 
however,  they  come  to  the  seventh  day  at  the 
close  (which  is;  nevertheless,  obviously  spoken  of 
in  the  very  same  terms),  they  then  go  back  to  the 
ordinary  sense  of  a  natural  day. 

Others  suppose  tlie  first  verse,  or  the  first  two, 
1o  refer  to  an  original  formation  of  all  thing1?,  the 
time,  manner,  and  circumstances  of  which  are 
left  wholly  undetermined.  Then,  after  an  in- 
definitely long  interval,  this  original  universe  was 
totally  overwhelmed  and  destroyed;  and  then,  in 
*ix  natural  days,  the  whole  existing  world  called 
into  being  in  its  place,  in  accordance  with  the 
literal  terms  of  the  remainder  of  the  narrative.    • 

A  different  class  of  interpreters  contend  that 
»he  whole  account  is  to  be  taken  together,  as  in  the 
first  of  the  instances  just  stated,  but  #he  days 
understood  literally;  the  whole  however  is  tone 
interpreted  as  r<  ferrirg  to  a  more  remote  period 


than  is  commonly  imagined,  and  as  not  intend**! 
to  describe  the  existing  species  of  plants  and  am* 
mals,  but  various  other  species,  now  extinct,  which 
have  been,  by  subsequent  convulsions  of  nature, 
destroyed,  while  other*  ,iave  been  successively, 
by  fresh  acts  of  creation,  introduced  in  their  place. 
We  will  allude  only  to  one  other  interpreta- 
tion, the  most  recent  which  has  been  proposed, 
and  which  possesses  every  claim  to  attention 
which  can  be  commanded  by  piety,  learning,  and 
devotedness  to  the  sole  cause  of  truth  on  the  part 
of  its  author,  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  whose  volume  on 
the  Relations  of  Scripture  to  Geology \  S$c.,  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  attentive  perusal  of 
all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  subject,  as  well  as  to  be  en- 
lightened by  the  philosophical  views  and  scrip- 
tural eloquence  of  the  venerable  and  excellent 
writer. 

His  interpretation  is  briefly  of  this  kind  :  the 
separation  of  the  first  verse  he  adopts  as  above  . 
this  refers  to  the  original  universal  creation  :  and 
in  the  vast  undefined  interval,  an  almost  un- 
limited series  of  changes  in  the  structure  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  may  havt>  taken  place.  After 
this,  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch,  a  small 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  was  brought  into  a 
state  of  disorder,  ruin,  and  obscuration  ;  out  ot 
which  the  creation  of  the  existing  species  of  things, 
with  the  recall  of  light,  and  the  restored  presence 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  took  place  literally,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  narrative,  in  six  natural  days. 
All  this  is  supported  by  profound  critical  distinc- 
tions as  to  the  sense  of  the  original  words.  The 
brevity  of  this  sketch  we  trust  will  be  productive 
of  no  misconception,  as  we  hope  all  our  readers 
will  satisfy  themselves  out  of  the  original  (vork. 

In  this  cursory  review  of  different  interpreta- 
tions we  have  made  a  passing  allusion  to  geology, 
and  the  changes  which  it  indicates  as  having  taken 
place  at  remote  periods  on  the  earth's  surface. 
We  shall  presently  recur  particularly  to  this  sub- 
ject. But  it.  will  be  evident  to  most  of  our 
readers  that  some  consideration  of  these  scientific 
conclusions  has  been  the  main  motive  which  sug- 
gested the  various  interpretations,  some  few  of 
which  we  have  mentioned.  Our  present  concern 
with  them  is.  however,  on  purely  critical  and 
philological  grounds.  And  in  this  point  of  view, 
with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  several  authors, 
without  going  into  any  details  of  controversy,  we 
would  wish  simply  to  put  all  such  interpretations, 
on  their  own  intrinsic  merits,  to  the  judgment  of 
any  perfectly  unbiassed  inquirer.  Yet  for  our- 
selves (without  wishing  to  press  any  decision),  we 
must,  confess  they  all  appear  to  suggest  senses 
which  are  of  a  very  different  nature  from  any 
which  the  plain  tenor  of  the  narrative  would 
seem  almost  unavoidably  to  convey.  We  cannot 
here  go  into  details  of  verbal  criticism  :  but  w'e 
are  fully  disposed  to  grant  all  that  may  be  urge 'J 
as  to  the  precise  signification  of  some  of  the  terms  ; 
which  may  doubtless,  by  long  established  custom 
and  association,  have  been  commonly  received  in 
senses  which  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
original  language  may  not  warrant.  At  the  same 
time  we  do  not  think  anything  of  this  kind  can 
materially  allect  the  broad  view  of  the  subject. 
\Y e  are  disposed  to  look  at  the  narrative  as  a 
whole: — and  even  allowing  the  greatest  latitude 
as  to  the  precise  shades  of  meaning  in  its  particulaf 
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features,  to  ask  whether  the  general  impression  of 
its  design  can  be  rationally  conceived  to  tall  in 
with  these  views  of  it  >.  Whether,  rather,  any 
such  signification  imposed  on  it  does  not  seem  to 
do  palpable  violence  to  its  integrity,  its  distinct- 
ness, its  majestic  sublimity,  its  special  purport, 
bearing,  and  manifest  object? 

We  will,  however,  add  one  general  remark 
applicable  to  all  such  interpretations  in  a  philo- 
logical point  of  view.  In  attempting  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  sense  of  a  passage  in  any  ancient 
book,  we  ought  surely  to  decide  in  our  own  minds 
distinctly  what  it  is  at  which  we  aim,  whether  to 
find  some  sense,  to  our  apprehensions  consistent, 
and  such  as  the  terms  of  the  passage  in  question 
may  be  made  to  bear,  -  or  to  seek,  as  well  as  we 
can,  what  meaning  it  was  the  probable  intention 
of  the  writer  to  convey  These  two  considerations, 
it  should  be  observed,  though  really  very  distinct, 
are  too  often  confounded  together ;  or  rather,  the 
Jatter  is  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of. 

In  the  case  before  us,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
there  has  been  generally  a  great  want  of  attention 
to  this  distinction.  Some  of  the  commentators 
indeed  appear  to  allow  that  Moses  himself  may 
have  individually  intended  to  convey  only  that 
meaning  which",  they  seem  to  confess,  appears 
upon  the  face  of  his  narrative,  but  at.  the  same 
time  they  conceive  there  was  a  hidden  sense  really 
designed,  accordant  with  the  views  they  suggest, 
and  which  has-  not  really  been. developed  till  the 
present  day.  The  probability  of  such  a  doctrine 
in  general  it  would  be  beyond  our  limits  to  dis- 
cuss. But  in  reference  to  the  immediate  subject, 
we  must  confess,  it  appears  to  us  yet  more  in- 
volved in  complexity  than  the  difficulties  it  is 
called  in  to  solve. 

Lastly,  others  have  thought  that  the  whole 
description  mast  be  taken  literally  as  it  stands; 
but  yet,  if  found  contradicted  by  facts,  may,  with- 
out violence  to  its  obvious  design  and  construc- 
tion, be  regarded  as  rather  intended  for  a  mythic 
poetical  composition,  or  religious  apologue,  than 
for  a  matter-of-fact  history. 

To  these  points  we  shall  recur;  meanwhile,  to 
follow  the  order  of  our  discussion,  we  must  here 
advert  to  another  question. 

The  idea  of  'creation,'1  as  meaning  absolutely 
'  making  out  of  nothing,1  or  calling  into  existence 
that  which  did  not  exist  before,  in  the  strictest 
.sense  of  the  terms  (as  we  have  seen),  is  not  a  doc- 
trine of  Scripture,  but  it  has  been  held  by  many 
on  the  grounds  of  natural  theology,  as  enhancing 
the  ideas  we  form  of  the  divine  power,  and  more 
especially  since  the  contrary  must  imply  the 
belief  in  the  eternity  and  self-c.ristctiec  of  matter. 
It  has  hence  been  a  point  largely  discussed  by 
those  who  have  gone  into  the  metaphysical  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
the  Deity.  To  maintain  the  eternity  of  matter  is 
held  to  I  e  the  basis  of  materialism  :  and  the  sole 
self-existence  of  God  lias  been  upheld  as  essential 
to  our  idea  of  divinity,  and  the  belief  in  a  similar 
quality  m  mattei  ri tenuously  objected  to  as  either 
inventing  mattei  with  the  attributes  of  Deity,  and 
thus  involving  us  in  Pantheism, or  eke  derogatory 
from  the  divine  pei  fections  so  entirely,  as  to  leave1 
w-  ii  a  state  uf  opinion  differing  little  iron i  atheism. 
Tmu  Dr.  s.  Clarke  \\;\<  argued  at  length  against 
the  self-existence  of  matter,  on  the  ground  that 
self  existence    iinnlies    oecessax/  existence;  and 


this  again  implies  that  it  would  be  contradictory 
to  suppose  the  world  not  to  exist ;  which  it  d  es 
not,  since  we  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  its 
non-existence  (see  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attrib.  &c,  prop.  iii.).  In  general,  we 
would  observe  that  the  abstract  belief  in  a  crea- 
tion, as  a  calling  into  existence  of  the  material 
world  out  of  nothing,  according  to  the  definition 
of  the  schoolmen,  '  Dicitur  aliquid  esse  factum  de 
nihil  cum  intelligimus  esse  quidem  factum,  sed 
non  esse  aliquid  unde  sit  factum '  (Anselm, 
Monol.  c.  8),  must  be  regarded  as  an  opinion 
which  rests  wholly  upon  arguments  of  a  meta- 
physical kind.  It  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  dis- 
tinguished clearly  from  the  creation  spoken  of  in 
the  Bible,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  process  by 
which  the  present  order  of  physical  existence  was 
introduced,  so  far  as  it  may  be  disclosed  to  us  by 
the  evidence  of  physical  science.  The  metaphysical 
arguments  will  of  course  possess  different  degrees 
of  weight  to  different  minds  :  at  all  events  they 
should  be  most  carefully  examined.  And  though 
Scripture  and  nature  do  not  absolutely  assert  this 
view  of  the  matter;  ^'et  they  offer  nothing  at  vari- 
ance with  it. 

The  creation,  or  origin,  of  the  world,  in  a  phi- 
losophical sense,  is  a  subject  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers 
of  all  classes  and  sects  from  the  eailiest  times.  To 
attempt  to  give  any  conect  account  of  the  in- 
numerable theories  and  speculations  which  have 
been  started  on  this  subject  Avould  be  beyond  ou; 
design ;  but  some  few  remarks  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion may  be  desirable. 

In  general,  we  may  observe  that  of  these  theories, 
many  which  have  passed  current  as  philosophical 
speculations  have  been  framed  not  on  purely  phi- 
losophic grounds,  but  on  a  mixture  of  philoso- 
phical with  legendary  and  fabulous  systems 
among  the  heathen  writers  of  antiquity; — and, 
among  the  moderns,  with  an  attempt  to  combine 
the  deductions  of  physical  science  with  the  real 
or  supposed  statements  of  revelation.  All  such 
speculations  appear  to  us  essentially  faulty.  ■  In 
all  such  inquiries  we  should  preserve  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  ground  on  which  we  are  proceeding. 
In  the  attempt  to  mix  up  considerations  of  so 
very  different  a  nature  in  one  view  we  shall  per- 
vert and  injure  both.  Let  the  inductive  conclu- 
sions stand  on  their  own  ground,  and  revelation 
on  its  proper  evidence,  then  both  will  obtain  their 
proper  and  distinct  authority. 

Those  theories  in  earlier  times,  which  were  pro- 
fessedly based  on  purely  philosophical  grounds, 
were  most  frequently  of  an  extremely  hypothetical 
character.  Such  were  the  speculations  of  most 
of  the  ancient  philosophical  sects;  they  rather 
sought  to  make  out  some  plausible  system  couched 
in  the  technical  language  of  their  schools,  than 
fairly  to  trace  what  was  really  the  order  of  nature, 
and  follow  by  the  humble  but  BUTe  path  of  in- 
duction, the  actual  laws  by  which  she  is  regu- 
lated, and  which,  when  diligently  studied,  uevei 
fail  to  lead  us  on  from  one  step  of  generalization 
to  another,  until  we  arrive  at  thesuresl  conviction 
of  that  universal  order  and  profoundly-regulated 
unity  and  harmony  of  physical  Causes,  which  I.  no 
the  irresistible  evidence  of  the  all-pervading  in- 
fluence  of  the  one  great  moral  cause  of  the  unii .  i  m 
We  m  ill,  however,  just  mention  one  or  (wo  illiui- 
tralive  instances: — 
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Among  the  ancient  philosophers,  Plato  dis- 
tinctly ascribed  the  formation  of  all  things  to 
&  supreme  being,  but-  seems  also  to  have  held 
t&e  independent  existence  of  matter ;  that  is, 
he  maintained  three  principles — God,  matter, 
idea:  the  idea  being  an  u  corporeal  archetype 
existent  in  the  Divine  mind,  according  to  which 
matter  was  .moulded  and  fashioned  (Plutarch, 
De  Placitis.  i.  3).  This  doctrine,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  from  whom  it  was  probably  bor- 
rowed. Cicero  expressly  tells  us  that  '  Thales 
held  water  to  be  the  principle  of  all  things ; 
and  God,  that  mind  which  fashioned  all  things 
out  of  water'  (De  Nat.  Deo?',  i.).  Aristotle 
held  the  pre-existence  of  matter  ;  and  observes, 
*  It  is  the  common  opinio*,  of  naturalists  that 
nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing ;'  and  that 
it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  (Phys. 
i.  4.  8).  And  further  :  '  neither  can  everything 
be  made  out  of  everything,  but  out  of  some 
subject  fitted  thereto ;  as  animals  and  plants  out 
of  their  seed'  (7.  c.  9).  Here,  indeed,  he  seems  to 
be  approaching  the  argument  of  simple  physical 
induction,  the  legitimate  result  of  which  ought  to 
be  to  remind  us  of  the  proper  boundaries  of  all 
physical  argument,  and  to  show  that  the  questi'on 
of  the  original  constitution  of  matter  is  one  which 
no  such  induction  can  ever  solve.  And  though 
probably  they  did  not  view  the  subject  in  this 
philosophical  light,  yet  some  of  the  fathers  of  the 
•Christian  Church,  in  their  discussions  of  these 
speculative  questions,  have  expressed  the  truth  in 
terms  exactly  harmonising  with  the  most  rigid 
modern  philosophy.  '  It  is  impossible,'  says  St. 
Chrysostom,  '  for  man's  nature  by  curious  inquiry 
to  penetrate  into  the  workmanship  of  God1  (In 
Gen.  Aoy.  &')  :  and  Lactantius  observes,  'His 
works  are  seen  with  the  eyes,  but  how  he  made 
them,  the  mind  itself  cannot  see'  (§  2).  There 
are  those  who  condemn  all  such  speculations  as 
evincing  but  the  empty  presumption  of  human 
reason  :  but  they  do  not  perceive  that  the  real 
fault  lies,  not  in  the  use  of  reason,  but  in  the^er- 
version  of  it ;  not  in  trusting  to  its  guidance,  but 
in  refusing  its  cautions,  and  anogantly  imagining 
that  we  can  penetrate  regions  where  the  only  safe 
path  of  induction  is  manifestly  closed  to  us. 

In  modern  times  there  have  not  been  wanting 
those  who  have  pursued  cosmogonical  speculations 
en  what  they  considered  purely  philosophical 
grounds:  though  to  the  adherents  of  strict  induc- 
tive science  their  philosophical  character  will  ap- 
'  jiear  to  stand  on  no  better  ground  than  the  reveries 
of  the  ancients.  For  the  sake  of  those  readers  who 
may  feel  interested  in  such  theories,  we  may  just, 
name  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  au- 
thors :  —  JJulVon,  in  his  U.stuhe  Naturelle;  Wolfe, 
:n  his  Cos/uoloyia;  Hoi  bach,  in  his  Kysteme  de 
la  Nature  (incorrectly  ascribed  to  Mirabaud  or 
to  Lagrange);  and  the  disciples  of  Kant,  a3 
Hegel,  Okeu,  and  others,  among  whom  the  most 
prominent  is  J.  Miiller.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
Kind  of  speculation  pursued,  we  may  briefly  state 
that  his  work,  L'eber  die.  iluts</uui<i  dcr  Welt  utis 
Nichts,  is  founded  on  the  old  maxim,  'ex  nihilo 
nihil  lit;'  from  whence  he  deduces  the  existence 
of  an  original  governing  power  possessing  omni- 
presence ;uid  omuiseienee.  But  the  production 
of  a  world  could  only  take  place  in  one  of  two 
ways,    'either    in    a   j  antlieis' ical   or  a   spiritual 


mode;'  that  is,  the  original  power  might  create  i 
world  of  which  he,  or  an  emanation  fn/m  him, 
is  the  all-pervading  soul,  or  might  part  with  por 
f ions  of  Ins  own  intelligence,  which  might  animate 
portions  of  the  creation.  Miiller  adopts  the  se- 
cond of  these,  and  contends  that  this  distribution 
of  the  divine  intelligence  is  what  produces  dura- 
tion or  time  ;  the  continued  existence  of  time  is 
the  evidence  of  the  continuance  of  divine  power. 
This  power  (if  we  have  the  least  idea  of  the  au- 
thor's meaning),  by  indefinite  continuance  alone 
becomes  concentrated,  as  it  were,  in  some  kind  oi 
effect,  which  produces,  or  af  least  brings  together, 
a  sort  of  origi)  al  matter  or  ether,  which  subse- 
quently undergoes  changes  owing  to  three  prin- 
cipal forces  or  forms  of  power — attraction,  repul- 
sion, and  inertia;  %.fter  which,  rotation  being 
communicated,  worlds  and  systems  may  result. 
But  as  we  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  from  any 
statements  we  have  seen  we  can  render  the  sub- 
ject at  all  more  intelligible,  we  must  hope  this 
specimen  may  suffice. 

If  we  turn  to  the  more  strict  and  proper  investi- 
gation of  physical  science,  it  will  be  important  to 
inquire  what  amount  of  testimony  with  resnect  tc 
the  origin  of  the  world  they  may  be  able  to 
supply.  • 

The  science  of  astronomy  has  sometimes  been 
appealed  to  as  having  reference  to  the  probable 
origin  and  antiquity  of  the  solar  system;  but  on 
a  closer  examination  the  degree  of  evidence  which 
it  furnishes  will  be  found  little  more  than  con- 
jectural. 

The  most  recent  and  complete  investigations  of 
the  theory  of  gravitation  have  totally  excluded  all 
idea  of  tiie  action  of  adventitious  causes  in  sus 
raining  or  disturbing  the  system.  Its  apparent 
irregularities  have  been  all  analyzed  and  reduced 
to  calculation,  to  system,  and  order,  and  shown 
to  be,  in  fact,  but  portions  of  the  exact  regularity 
by  which  the  whole  fabric  is  sustained,  and  which 
recur  in  a  perfectly  determinate  cycle  through 
determinate  periods,  though  some  of  them  are  of 
immense  length. 

All  this  does  not,  however,  prove  that  the  uni- 
verse has  existed  through  those  immensely  long 
periods  :  astronomical  science  does  not  show  us 
any  commencement;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  at  variance  with  it. 

Observations  on  the  motions  of  Encke's  comet 
have  disclosed  the  high  probability  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  certain  extremely  rare  medium  thiough 
the  celestial  space,  which  offers  a  certain  resist- 
ance to  that  small  comet,  itself  composed  of  ex 
tremelv  rarified  matter.  This  medium,  or  ether, 
must  therefore  oppose  some  resistance,  however 
inexpressibly  small,  to  the  solid  planets;  and  the 
result  must  be,  in  an  inconceivably  long  period  ol 
time,  that  they  will  approach,  and  finally  fall 
into,  the  sun. 

Astronomy,  then,  may  point  to  the  termination 
of  the  present  order  of  things.  It  has  been  argued, 
as  a  sort  of  analogous  presumption,  that  that  which 
will  have  an  end  had  also  a  beginning ;  but  this, 
considered  in  the  light  of  evidence  of  creation,  is 
surely  far  too  slight  and  inconclusive  to  be  ot 
much  value.  Another  argument  has  been  some- 
times dwelt  on  to  which  we  must  refer  rathe/ 
more  particularly.  This  is  what  is  termed  'the 
Nebular  Hypothesis,"  which  may  be  thus-  very 
briefly  explained  :   La  Place  suggested  it  (puroi> 
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as  ar.  hypothesis),  which  might  give  a  plausioi^ 
representation  from  analogy  of*  the  origin  of  the 
motions  of  the  solar  system.  In  all  parts  of  the 
heavens  powerful  telescopes  show  us  star-like 
objects  which  are  not,  like  the  other  stars,  brilliant 
luminous  points,  but  extended  bodies  of  compara- 
tively little  lustre.  These  are  called  nebulce,  and 
manifestly  appear  to  be  in  various  stages  of  con- 
densation, from  great  ditl'useness  up  to  actual 
stars,  and  many  of  them  having  within  them 
points  of  greater  brightness.  La  Place  perceived 
an  analogy  between  these  and  the  solar  system  : 
he  conceived  that  our  whole  system  was  once  in 
the  state  of  a  nebula;  that  it  has  undergone  gradual 
condensation,  the  sun  being  the  central  star ;  and 
that  in  this  process  each  of  the  planets  also  formed 
a  distinct  centre  of  condensation,"  while  in  and  by 
the  process  their  respective  motions  were  communi- 
cated to  them,  supposing  the  whole  mass  to  have 
had  originally  impressed  upon  it  a  general  rotatory 
motion,  without  which,  and  the  centrifugal  force 
resulting,  all  its  particles  must  at  once  have  been 
attracted  together  into  one  central  mass.  Thus 
other  planetary  masses  would  be  found  revolving 
round  that  centre  at  different  distances.  As  the 
cooling  and  consequent  condensation  advanced, 
similar  effects  on  a  smaller  scale  would  take 
place  in  each  of  those  planetary  masses,  until 
they  formed  solid  planets  accompanied  by  rings 
ir  satellites.  The  resulting  motions  would  be 
orbits  not  mudi  differing  from  circles,  and  in 
planes  not  greatly  inclined  to  each  other,  which 
accords  generally  well  enough  with  the  actual 
constitution  of  the  solar  system. 

All  tin's  was  (as  we  have  said)  thrown  out  merely 
as  a  mechanical  hypothesis  :  it  does  not  (as  has 
been  sometimes  represented)  account  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  solar  system  ;  but  merely  shows  how, 
on  mechanical  suppositions,  we  may  explain  its 
possible  formation,  in  conformity  with  more  gene- 
ral pro-existent  laws.  So  far  then  as  the  evidence 
of  Creation  is  c^i.cerned,  it  amounts  to  this,  that 
hlie  same  evidence  which  we  have  of  infinite  power 
and  wisdom  in  the  actual  adjustment  of  the  exist- 
ing system,  by  certain  fixed  laws  of  inimitable 
unity  and.  simplicity,  is  by  probability  carried  a 
step  further  back  into  past  time  ;.  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  same  unvarying  principles  not  only 
to  the  preservation  but  to  the  original  arrangement 
of  the  system,  may  yet  more  widely  extend  and 
enlarge  our  notions  of  the  same  sublime  inferences, 
which  the  contemplation  of  the  system,  in  its  exist- 
ing relations,  is  so  transcendently  calculated  to 
'each. 

While  speaking  of  astronomical  evidence  we 
must  not.  omit  to  notice  an  idea,  which  often  pre- 
vails, of  some  connection  between  astronomical 
epochs  and  events  on  our  globe;  or,  at  least,  a  dis- 
position to  attach  imjxirtance  to  coincidences  of 
this  kind.  Thus  some  have  dwelt  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance tliat  by  calculation  of  the  motion  of 
apsides  of  the  earth's  orbit,  La  Place  found  that  the 
major  axis  of  the  orbit  coincided  with  the  line  of 
the  equinoxes  in  the  year  4004  n.c.  [A/ec.  Cel. 
iii.  113],  which,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher's 
system,  is  the  date  assigned  to  the  Mosaic  Crea- 
tion. Dut  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  physical  reason 
why  the  glol>e  should  he  more  likely  to  be  brought 
into  its  present  state,  or  man  placed  upon  it,  un- 
der that  particular  combination  yf  circumstaucf*^ 
rattier  than  any  other. 


««iere  is,  however,  another  branch  of  science 
from  which  information  of  a  more  positive  kind 
may  be  extracted. 

In  referring  to  the  evidence  which  Geology 
may  give  on  the  subject,  of  the  origin  of  the  world 
we  must  premise,  1st.  That  the  object  of  this  science 
is  not  that  of  attempting  any  such  discovery  :  the 
testimony  which  it  may  afford  is  but  incidental. 
2nd.  The  science  itself  is  but  of  very  modern  ori- 
gin, and  its  researches  have  as  yet  been  carried  but 
a  little  way,  compared  with  what  we  must  reason- 
ably expect  they  will  be :  yet  to  that  small  extent 
its  foundations  have  been  laid  in  absolutely  deter- 
mined facts,  and  general  results,  which  are  real, 
settled,  inductive  truths,  which  no  subsequent  in- 
vestigations can  overthrow  ;  which,  in  fact,  can 
only  be  called  in  question  on  grounds  which,  if  true, 
must  overthrow  not  only  geology,  but  all  induc- 
tive science  whatever,  that  is.  the  whole  extent  of 
human  knowledge,  and  render  our  reasoning  fa- 
culties useless,  and  all  philosophy  a  mere  illusion. 
3rd.  The  evidence  to  which  alone  we  can  look  on 
such  a  question  as  the  pieseut  must  be  restricted 
to  those  portions  of  the  subject  which  are  of  this 
strictly  inductive  character,  and  we  must  not  mix 
up  with  them  those  conjectural  hypotheses  (how- 
ever just  and  valuable  for  their  proper  purposes^ 
in  which  geologists  of  all  schools  occasionally 
indulge. 

In  very  briefly  stating:  the  general  results  of  this 
evidence,  which,  little  as  it  is,  is  yet  undeniably 
certain,  we  shall,  of  course,  net  aitempt  any  thing 
like  geological  discussion,  or.elementary  explana- 
tion :  we  shall  presume-  that  the  reader  is  either 
moderately  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  the 
science,  or  at  least  can  have  recourse  to  the  works 
of  the  most  eminent  geologists,  in  which  he  will 
find  ample  proof  of  the  assertions  we  brii.g  for- 
ward, which  in  our  narrow  limits,  of  course,  pre- 
tend to  be  no  moie  than  a  recapitulation  or 
summary  of  the  evidence.  For  our  facts  then  we 
simply  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Lyell's  Principles 
of  Geology,  4  vols. ;  his  Elements  of  Geology, 
1  vol. ;  Professor  Phillip's  Treatise  on  Geology 
(extracted  from  the  Encyclopaedia  liritannica) ; 
Sir  H.  De  la  Beche's  Geological  Manual;  Dr. 
Buckland  s  Bridgeicater  Treatise  ;  and,  for  more 
general  discussion,  to  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith's  work 
before  named,  and  to  Professor  Powell's  Connexion 
of  Natural  and  Divine  Truth.      , 

The  pursuit  of  geological  inquiry  discloses  the 
evidence  and  monuments  of  successive  changes 
which  have  occurred  ill  'ue  <fa.ie  of  the  earth's 
surface 'indicting  -milei  mat  term  the  solid  por- 
tion HX'eii>tiiiK  Cl>  some  ilepth  below).  In  the 
ar,eu»i '  *.  rac**  these  to  tt.eir  causes,  sound  induc- 
tion ^cognises  'he  on*  graml  principle  of  referring 
to  fi  •»*■  *iiM-i  ate  rmtr.  true  and  'sufficient'  to 
exi  rt.n  it.*  pnei.rniena.  We  cannot  find  true 
cause*  ex<  e^.1  in  such  as  are  really  proved  to  exist, 
%nd  are  found  by  experience  to  be  in  ojieration. 
The  action  of  the  waters  on  the  land  (whether  the 
continual  action  of  the  rivers  and  the  ocean,  or 
the  occasional  force  of  inundations  and  torrents), 
the  subterranean  force  of  earthquakes,  and  the 
externa)  ojierations  of  iolcanoe»i  the  contraction* 
and  expansions  which  must  accompany  change* 
in  the  temperature  of  any  considerable  thicknee* 
of  the  earth 's  crust  ;  the  fractures  ilevures,  alio, 
varieties  of  form  which  must  arise  from  suf>- 
erranean  upheaving  force*; — these  and    the    line 
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are  the  real  causes  to  which  alone  the  sound  geo- 
logist refers. 

The  accumulation  of  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waters,  the  imbedding  of  animal  and  vegetable 
remains  in  those  depositions,  the  elevations  of  por- 
tions of  the  land  out  of  the  sea,  are  operations 
really  and  continually  going  on.  Whai  there- 
fore we  find  fossil  remains  of  organized  beings 
imbedded  m  rocks,  bearing  also  marks  of  a  similar 
mode  of  deposition,  we  refer  to  such  operations  as 
those  just  mentioned  as  true  causes  to  explain  the 
phenomena :  and  numerous  series  and  succes- 
sions of  such  depositions,  containing  the  remains 
of  species  now  extinct,  and  successively,  in  the 
order  of  deposition,  containing  fewer  of  recent  and 
more  of  extinct  kinds,  even  to  whole  general 
classes  and  orders  of  being,  call  for  the  like  re- 
ference to  the  continued  action'  of  similar  causes 
through  ])eriods  of  countless  duration. 

Numerous  large  districts  of  the  earth  contain 
immense  deposits  of  marine  shells,  which  must 
therefore  once  have  formed  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
above  which  they  are  now  elevated;  and  as  they 
exhibit  an  unbroken  level,  we  infer  that  they  were 
gradually  elevated  without  disturbance  by  simi- 
lar slowly-acting  subterranean  causes,  such  as 
have  been  shown  to  produce  elevating  forces  now 
gradually  raising  parts  of  existing  continents. 

Again ;  in  other  districts  we  trace  the  marks 
of  sudden  and  violent  local  inundations  at  remote 
.epochs  :  precisely  such  inundations  have  been 
known  to  be  produced  by  submarine  volcanic 
action.  Such  effects  may  clearly  be  supposed  to 
nave  taken  place  upon  a  larger  scale  where  the 
phenomena  indicate  it,  but  we  are  still  not  de- 
parting from  just  analogies. 

All  the  changes  of  which  we  have  evidence  in 
past  epochs  have  been  manifestly  local;  just  as 
the  operation  of  existing  causes  is  confined  to  a 
se-ies  of  the  like  partial  and  local  alterations. 
Thus  no  sound  inductive  geologist  at  the  present 
•day  can  admit,  anything  like  a  universal  simul- 
taneous formation,  or  sudden  action,  applying  at 
-once  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  present  dry  land. 
One  small  portion  after  another  has  been  suc- 
c  'ssively  deposited,  elevated,  peopled  with  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  again  fn  the  course  of  pro- 
foundly-adjusted changes  to  be  obliterated  and 
overwhelmed,  while  another  has  been  in  pro- 
gressive advance. 

Just  and  sober  inductive  science,  applied  to 
the  examination  of  the  actual  structure  of  the 
earth's  crust,  enables  us  with  satisfaction  and  cer- 
tainty to  trace  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  on  the  surface  of  a  globe  possessing  the 
same  general  nature  as  the  existing  earth,  and  in 
•  the  structure  and  habits  of  organized  beings  ana- 
logous  to  those  now  inhabiting  the  world.  ft 
investigates  the  alterations  which  have  heen  ef- 
fected by  physical  agents  resembling  those  now 
in  operation,  and  in  accordance  with  general 
laws  the  same  as  those  now  recognised  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  Hut  it  does  not  and  cannot 
rise  to  the  disclosure  of  what  might  have  occurred 
under  a  different  state  of  things,  or  owing  to  the 
action  of  causes  of  a  different  order  from  those 
now  discovered  by  physical  research.  It  cannot 
show  a  chaos,  or  tr;ice  the  evolution  of  a  world 
■out  of  it.  It  cannot  reason  upon  a  supposed  state 
'•f  univernal  confusion  arid  ruin,  and  the  imme- 
diate rpuu»-Ji«n  of  it  into  order  and  arrangement. 


It  can  investigate  the  changes  of  things,  but  rid 
their  origin.  In  a  word,  sound  geology  will 
never  aspire  to  the  character  of  cosmogony.  Ye* 
geology  is  peculiarly  distinguished  from  othe» 
branches  of  physical  science,  in  this,  that,  while 
they  teach  us  only  the  existing  order  of  nature, 
it  carries  us  back  in  time,  and  shows  a  period 
when  the  present  races  of  organized  beings  did 
not  exist,  and  by  consequence  establishes  the  fact 
of  their  having  in  some  way  received  a  com~ 
mencement  of  being,  and  in  truth  the  occurrence 
of  many  snch  events  ;  and  these  not  brought  about 
at  any  one  marked  period,  or  extending  to  all 
animated  nature  at  once,  but  by  the  slow  and 
gradual  introduction  of  each  new  species  while 
yet  the  older  partially  remained  •,  and  each  in 
turn  thus  progressively  yielding  its  place  to  be 
filled  up  with  fresh  forms  of  organization.  All 
that  geology  establishes  in  respect  to  organized 
life  is  the  fact  of  the  gradual  origination  of  new 
species,  but  by  no  means  the  particular  method 
or  process  by  which  it  was  brought  about. 

It  is  true  there  have  not  been  wanting  theories 
to  explain  these  processes  on  supposed  natural 
principles  :  yet  these  have  not  been  altogether  sa- 
tisfactory or  free  from  material  objections.  Phy- 
sical research,  indeed,  in  its  nature,  cannot  bring 
us  to  any  distinct  conception  of  what  we  term  an 
act  of  creation.  If  we  consider  the  simple  case 
of  the  introduction  of  a  single  species,  or  even  an 
individual  of  a  new  species,  there  is  an  obvious 
limit  imposed  on  our  speculations.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certainly  quite  open  to  the  physiolo- 
gical inquirer  to  trace,  as  closely  as  he  can,  the 
secondary  means,  if  any,  as  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  admits,  by  which  it  is  conceivable  that  such 
changes  may  have  been  brought  about  or  modified. 
Such  inquiries  may  produce  no  satisfactory  re- 
sults, but  certainly  it  is  the  only  legitimate  chaii' 
nel  open  to  the*  inductive  inquirer,  to  examine 
carefully  all  the  possible  effects  which  different 
combinations  of  natural  conditions,  as  tempera- 
ture, domestication,  crossing  of  breeds,  and  the 
like,  may  produce.  Theories,  indeed,  of  this  kind 
have  been  proposed  and  carried  out  by  some  to 
a  most  singular  and  preposterous  extent,  and  a 
series  of  transmutations  of  species  imagined  which 
seem  more  like  the  hallucinations  of  insanity  than 
the  sober  deductions  of  science.  Yet  the  broad 
question  respecting  the  immutability  of  species, 
and  the  abstract  possibility  of  a  transition  from 
one  into  another,  of  the  modifications  of  interme- 
diate races  being  perpetuated,  of  new  species 
being  thus  eventually  introduced,  have  fairly 
formed  subjects  of  debate  among  physiologists. 
At  iM  events,  if  natural  science  ever  should  be 
aide  to  conduct  us  to  any  satisfactory  knowledge 
on  such  a  subject,  it  can  only  be  by  some  such 
route  as  this.  But  in  comparing  what  may  have 
occurred  in  remote  epochs  with  the  analogous 
facts  of  modern  observation  on  the  modifications 
of  species,  there  is  one  point  most  carefully  to  be 
remembered — the  limited  time  during  which  ex- 
isting operations  have  been  contemplated — i'roro 
which  it.  would  be  unsafe  to  argue  what  may  have 
taken  place1  in  the  vast  and  almost  unlimited 
periods  of  past  duration. 

In  those  rocks,  of  whatever  date,  which  are  of 
igneous  origin,  or  show  marks  of  having  under- 
gone fusion  if  organic  remains  ever  existed, 
it    is   clear    they  must   have  been   destroyed,  sr 
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that  we  can  argue  nothing  from  their  non-appear- 
ance. 

With  reference  to  the  present  question,  it  will 
be  readily  apparent  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  can  go  no  higher  than  the  evidence  ol 
fussil  remains  carries  us. 

In  the  earliest  rock  in  which  any  organic 
remains  have  yet  been  found,  these  remains  are 
vot  those  of  plants,  but  of  animals,  and  these 
not  absolutely  of  the  lowest  kind ;  and  from 
this  first,  observed  origin  of  organic  life  there 
is  no  bieak  in  the  vast  chain  of  organic  deve- 
lopment till  we  reach  the  existing  order  of  things 
— no  one  geological  period,  long  or  short — no 
one  series  of  stratified  rocks  everywhere  devoid 
of  traces  of  life:  the  world,  once  inhabited,  has 
apparently  never,  for  any  ascertainable  period, 
been  totally  despoiled  of  its  living  wonders ;  but 
there  have  been  many  changes  in  individual 
forms,  great  alterations  in  generic  assemblages, 
entire  revolutions  in  the  relative  number  and  de- 
veloiwnent  of  the  several  classes.  The  systems 
of  life  have  been  varied  from  time  to  time,  to  suit 
the  altered  condition  of  the  globe,  but  never  ex- 
tinguished. 

The  proportionate  number  of  species  has  gone 
on  increasing  in  the  successive  generations  up 
to  the  multitudes  of  existing  species.  The 
change  in  organic  structure  also  has  l>een  in 
some  degree  proportioned  to  the  time  elapsed ; 
but  we  cannot  lay  down  any  distinct  principle  as 
to  the  law  by  which  its  progression,  its  greater  or 
less  complexity  or  perfection  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence, can  be  decided  ,  'hough  generally  we  may 
say  that  the  higher  forms  of  lite  are  not  found  till 
we  come  to  the  more  recent  strata. 

Throughout  the  whole  we  trace  one  unbroken 
continuity  of  plan  and  design  :  different  races  of 
animals  and  plants  have  successively  arisen  as 
others  disappeared,  the  disappearance  of  the  one 
and  the  introduction  of  the  other  being  each  co- 
incident with  changes  in  the  state  of  the  globe. 

The  existing  forms  of  life  resemble  those  of 
times  gone  by,  as  the  general  aspect  of  the  phy- 
sical conditions  of  the  world  has  always  heen 
analogous;  and  they  differ  from  them  as  the 
co-relations  of  life  and  physical  conditions  are 
strict  and  necessary  :  so  that  all  the  variations 
of  these  conditions  are  represented  in  the  phages 
of  organic  structure,  while  all  their  general  agree- 
ments are  also  represented  by  the  conformity  of 
the  great  principles  of  structure  in  the  creatures  of 
every  geological  age,  and  the  often-related  ana- 
logies and  parallelisms  of  series  of  forms  between 
different  geological  periods,  which  we  find  as  a 
law  of  nature,  when  comparing  the  most  distant 
regions  with  each  other.  We  are  not  then  in  a 
different  system  of  nature,  projierly  so  called 
from  those  which  have  been  created  and  have 
been  suffered  to  pass  away  before  the  origin  of  the 
1  human  race;  but  in  an  advanced  part  of  the 
same  system,  whose  law  of  progression  is  fixed, 
though  from  time  to  time  the  signification  of  the 
term  varies.  The  full  and  complete  system  of 
organic  life  now  on  the  globe  includes  all  the 
effects  of  sesi  and  land,  warmth  and  cold,  divided 
regions,  and  all  other  things  which  are  the  di- 
versifying causes  of  nature;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
if,  before  the  DNMffht  land  was  raided  from  the 
deep,  and  the  present  distinction  of  natural  re- 
fioris    was  produce! ,  there  was  not  the  bume  ex- 


treme variety  of  natural  productions  which  we 
now  witness,  and  which  is  not  without  its  end  in 
rendering  the  globe  a  more  fitting  residence  foi 
intellectual  beings. 

Looking  to  the  very  latest  periods  to  which 
Geology  refers,  we  find  detached  portions  of  the 
surface  composed  of  beds  containing  remains  of 
species  nearly  the  same  as  those  now  existing ; 
and  every  indication  presented  by  the  nature, 
form,  structure  and  obvious  mode  of  formation, 
deposition,  and  elevation  of  these  beds,  is  precisely 
similar  to  what  is  now  found  actually  going  on, 
and  especially  to  the  results  of  exact lv  similar 
modes  of  action  which  we  trace  in  operations 
which  have  gone  on  within  the  period  of  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things.  The  imbedding  of  existing 
races  of  animals  and  plants  in  ancient  peat  bogs, 
in  dried-up  lakes,  in  new-formed  deltas  and 
shoals,  and  the  destruction  of  other  portions  of  the 
actual  surface  and  its  productions,  by  the  action 
of  the  sea,  landslips,  and  submergencies  ;  as  well 
as,  above  all,  the  exact  identity  of  the  action  of 
modern  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  witli  those  of 
old  formations — all  attest  the  unbroken  uniform- 
ity of  the  cbain  of  causation  which  unites  the 
present  state  of  things  with  all  those  varying  con- 
ditions which  we  trace  in  earlier  epochs,  and 
which  have  only  apjieared  to  some  to  present  so 
much  more  strongly-marked  vicissitudes,  because 
we  are  apt.  to  crowd  those  events  together  in  the 
perspective,  and  measure  them  too  much  accord 
ing  to  our  narrow  ideas  of  duration.  Thus, 
whether  we  look  at  these  changes  in  time  or  in 
space,  we  find  in  the  one  no  definite  assignable 
period  at  which  we  can  fix  any  one  grand  revolu- 
tion or  distinct  era — no  one  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  we  can  say  was  all  produced,  with 
its  organized  inhabitants,  at  one  time.  All  the 
ejKichs  of  change  were  gradual ;  the  different  orders 
of  things  passed  by  insensible  gradations  from  one 
into  another;  all  parts  of  the  globe  were  brought 
into  their  present  state  by  small  local  instalments. 

In  the  tertiary  strata  (and  to  some  extent  in- 
the  older  also)  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
precise  line  of  demarcation  is  by  no  means  so 
absolute  as  is  often  imagined.  The  broad  classi- 
fication into  different  periods,  according  as  a  ma- 
jority or  a  minority  of  existing  species  may  ap- 
pear in  the  several  beds,  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
conventional  :  e.  g.,  we  cannot  positively  fix  on 
any  one  epoch  when  the  meiocene  period  ended 
and  riie  pleiocene  liegan  ;  and  as  those  changes  or 
modes  of  physical  action  which  produced  the 
tertiary  beds  were  manifestly  of  exactly  the  same 
nature  as  those  now  going  on  Upon  the  earth's 
surface,  and  as  those  changes  were  at  least  the 
accompanying  conditions  of  the  extinction  of 
some  species  and  the  introduction  or  creation  d/ 
others,  so  we  can  by  no  means  infer  iltat  we  ha\e 
now  arrived  at  a  stationary  or  pcrmaiunt  condi- 
tion, whether  of  unorganized  or  of  organized  ex- 
istence. 

The  more  the  details  of  the  A.f*  ,v  geological 
phenomena  are  studied,  the  less  shall  we  be  able 
to  imagine  that  there  has  been,  at  nnv  comp.u-*- 
tivtly  reef nt  period,  a  clearly  dejhied  epoeA  at 
which  what  we  call  the  present  ouler  of  tl. 
was  completely  and  at  nine  established  and  a 
ceSSttfJOfl  of  nil  .luntye  has  occurred  J  or  that 
furtliei  examples  of  rrent  i\  e  power  m.i\  not  ftgftin 
take  pi. ice   by  the  same  glow  and  nadual  pioc«s* 
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by  which  they  probably  were  carried  on  in  past 
was.  The  more  the  examination  of  the  most 
superficial  pails  of  the  earth's  surface  is  extended, 
the  more  evidenoe  is  accumulated  of  partial  and 
local  changes  exactly  similar  to  those  which  dis- 
tinguish the  tertiary  functions,  going  on  uninter- 
ruptedly up  to  the  present  time  ;  and  it  L  clearly 
contradictory  to  all  principles  of  ii  'uctive 
analogy  to  assert  that  in  the  progress  i:l  these 
changes  new  modifications  of  local  temperature, 
moisture,  and  other  physical  conditions,  will  not 
occur,  and  that  their  occurrence  will  not  he  ac- 
companied hy  the  extinction  of  races  of  beings  to 
which  the  localities  will  then  he  unsuited,  and 
that  fresh  instances  of  providential  adaptation,  in 
the  creation  of  new' species,  fitted  to  supply  their 
places,  will  not  he  displayed.  With  regard  to 
trie  most  material  point,  the  origin  of  the  human 
race,  the  evidence  is  chiefly  negative.  It  is 
positive  only  thus  far:  that  in  the  earlier  forma- 
tion the  physical  conditions  of  the  globe,  and 
the  nature  of  the  animals  which  did  exist  on  it, 
concur  in  showing  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  human  race  to  have  been  sustained 
in  life  or  well-being.  In  the  latter  stages  of 
things  there  is  no  such  reason  why  man  might  not 
have  existed.  But  the  fact  is,  no  human  remains 
have  been  found.  In  the  teftiary  strata  the 
nearest  approach  has  been  the  distinct  discovery 
of  remains  of  the  monkey  tribe.  It  is  clearly 
impossible,  then,  on  geological  grounds,  to  affirm 
that  human  remains  may  not.  be  discovered  in 
the  latest  tertiary  beds,  or  to  place  any  such 
positive  limit  of  antiquity  to  the  possible  existence 
of  the  human  species.  It  can  only  be  asserted, 
at  present,  that,  astfar  as  research  has  yet  gone 
(l^43j,  it  has  detected  no  human  remains  older 
than  those  deposits  which  are  probably  within 
the  period  of  history. 

As  bearing,  then,  on  the  subject  of  creation,  or 
the  origin  of  life  and  organized  structures,  the 
whole  evidence  which  geology  furnishes  is  cer- 
rainly  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  owe  simul- 
taneous general  development  of  organized  exist- 
ance.  It  points,  indeed,  to  a  commencement  of 
organized  life;  but  shows  that  as  successive  forms 
and  species  of  organization  from  time  to  time  dis- 
apj)eared,  nbw  forms  and  new  species  were 
produced  to  supply  their  places;  that  these 
changes  corresponded  to  others  in  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  globe  ;  but  that  none  of  them 
were  at  once  universal  in  extent  and  simultaneous 
in  time  ;  lastly,  that  the  human  race  {probably) 
did  not  come  into  existence  till  the  period  to 
which  the  present  state  of  things  belongs. 

In  offering  this  imperfect  summary  of  the 
general  results  derivable  from  geology  which  bear 
uimmi  the  subject  of  creation,  we  conceive  enough 
may  have  been  stated  to  enable  tl»e  discerning 
reader  at  once  to  perceive  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the 
changes,  thus  incontestably  disclosed  to  us  by 
the  existing  monuments  of  past  ages  of  terrestrial 
existence,  and  the  entire  ciiaracter  and  scope  of 
the  descriptive  narrative  of  the  Creation  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  We  referred  to  certain  in- 
terpretations of  that  narrative  which  have,  in  trutii, 
been  framed  expressly  with  the  view  of  attempting 
to  reconcile  the  contradiction.  After  all  we  have 
before  said,  we  shall  not  think  it  necessary  here  to 
press  the  matter  much  further  on  the  notice  of  our 


readers  :  rhey  have  before  them  the  materials  /oi 
forming  their  own  judgment.  We  will  merely 
.  say  for  our  own  parts  that  we  fail  to  perceive  how 
those  interpretations  can  be  supported  on  any 
rational  hasis  so  a-;  really  to  expjain  the  discrs 
pancy,  or  effectually  to  defend  the  cause  to  whose 
aid  they  are  summoned,  since  the  main  points  of 
the  discrepancy  still  remain  untouched,  viz.,  that 
there  are  no  traces  of  any  such  catastrophe  a3  must 
be  supposed,  even  over  a  limited  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  subsequent  to  the  latest  tertiary 
formation  ;  and  any  of  the  other  interpretations 
are  absolutely  contradicted  by  trie  whole  tenor  oi 
the  facts  in  reference  to  the  suddenness  and  uni- 
versality implied  in  the  description,  if  natural 
days  are  maintained,  and  in  long  ])eriods  the  total 
want  of  correspondence  between  those  periods  and 
any  order  of  succession  which  can  be  made  out 
from  geological  evidence. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dis- 
crepancy thus  disclosed,  we  would  observe,  that  it 
is  not  a  case  merely  involving  the  question  of  tin 
literal  acceptation  of  a  word  or  a  phrase — it  is 
not  a  parallel  case  (e.  g.)  with  that  of  the  inci- 
dental scriptural  expressions,  implying,  in  their 
letter,  the  motion  of  the  sun,  or  the  existence  of  a 
solid  firmament — nor  is  the  difficulty  of  the 
same  nature  with  any  sceptical  objections  to  a 
supernatural  narration  :  but  it  is  the  contradiction 
of  existing  monuments  of  past  events  with  the 
obvious  sense  of  what  is  recorded  as  a  part  of 
Divine  revelation,  in  the  form  of  a  circumstantial 
narrative  of  the  same  events.  And  the  discre- 
pancy is  not  one  witli  any  theory,  or  partial  dis- 
covery of  science,  which  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
made  out,  and  which  future  investigations  may 
modify  or  set  aside ;  but  with  broad  primary 
facts  which  involve  nothing  hypothetical,  and 
which  are  in  reality  identified  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  all  inductive  truth.  It  is  also  a  circum- 
stance which,  taken  any  way,  involves  a  train  of 
consequences.  It  is  not  an  isolated  difficulty 
like  that  attaching  to  some  single  detached  point, 
which  we  can  pass  over  and  not  allow  to  weigh 
against  the  evidence  preponderating  on  the  other 
side;  but  it  essentially  involves  a  broad  principle 
and  must  affect,  in  its  consequences,  the  entiit 
view  we  take  of  the  authority  and  application  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

That  the  existence  of  a  discrepancy  or  difficulty 
of  this  kind,  especially  at  the  first  announcement 
of  those  discoveries  which  disclosed  it,  should 
have  been  viewed  by  many  with  astonishment 
and  alarm,  is  no  more  than  might  have  been 
expected.  That  in  the  first  instance  the  whole 
weight  of  censure  should  have  lieen  directed 
against  the  science  of  geology,  is  what  numerous 
and  somewhat  }>arallel  cases  in  former  times 
would  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  It  would  oe 
improjier  in  this  p.1  ace  to  advert  even  remotely  to 
topics  of  dispute  or  irritation.  We  shall  merely 
observe  that,  at  the  present  day,  a  happier  spirit 
seems  beginning  to  j.*evail.  Tl»ere  are  few  now 
who  venture  upon  o\,-m  expressions  of  hostility; 
and  this  is  no  doubt  1  om  the  simple  cause  that 
earnest  attention  and  diligent  examination  have 
been  called  forth  :  the  ubject  is  beginning  to  be 
generally  understood;  misconception  and  acri- 
mony, alarm  and  suspit  in,  have  been  gradually 
set  to  rest;  and  those  wl.  feel  most  forcibly  the 
amount  and  nature  of  th<    contradiction  are  mos- 
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read/  to  confess  the  unsatisfactory  character  of 
those  solutions  of  it  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
and  which  rather  gloss  over  and  elude  the  real 
difficulty  than  fairly  meet  it.  The  main  source 
of  objection  and  offence  has  doubtless  been  the 
prevalence  of  certain  views  of  the  tenor  and  de- 
sign of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  by  long 
custom  passed  current,  among  certain  classes  of 
Christians  more  especially,  and  in  virtue  of  which 
the  particular  points  involved  in  the  narrative  of 
the  cieation  have  come  to  bear  a  meaning  and 
application  connected  directly  with  the  existing 
institutions  of  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
more  careful  view  of  the  actual  design  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  may  do  much  towards  remov- 
ing this  source  of  embarrassment. 

In  sneaking  of  the  Scripture  narrative  we  have 
already  remarked  its  striking  characteristics  as  a 
composition — this  of  course  applies  in  detail  to 
the  narrative  in  Genesis  ;  but  the  brief  statement 
in  the  Decalogue  preserves  also,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
the  same  features.  No  reader  of  the  Scriptures, 
especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  can  be  otherwise 
than  aware  of  the  entire  system  which  pervades 
ill  its  representations,  more  or  less,  of  adaptation 
in  the  manner  of  expression,  form  of  imagery,  and 
the  like,  to  the  apprehensions,  the  prejudices,  an<i 
previous  belief  of  the  Jewish  jjeople-;  nay,  the 
whole  dispensation,  in  all  its  parts  and  institu- 
tions, is  but  one  grand  exemplification  of  the 
same  thing.  And  this  character  in  it  we  find 
expressly  recognised  and  dwelt  uj>on  by  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles,  in  addressing  that  people,  as  the 
very  ground  of  argument  for  introducing  to  those 
who  were  then  living  under  the  law  a  better  and 
nure  spiritual  religion  :  '  Moses,  because  of  the 
hardness  of  your  hearts,'  gave  you  this  precept 
(Matt.  xix.  £);  '  The  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to 
bring  them  to  Christ '  (Gal.  iii.  24) — a  scheme 
of  instruction  and  education  (as  it  were)  suited  to 
their  capacities  and  accommodated  to  their  appre- 
hensions. And  not  to  dwell  on  instances  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  as  adaptations  of  this 
kind,  such  as  the  various  sanguinary  enactments, 
the  visitation  of  sin  on  the  posterity  of  the  of- 
fender, the  toleration  of  polygamy,  the  extreme 
facility  of  divorce,  and  the  like,  we  cannot,  but 
recognise  a  similar  object,  as  well  in  the  general 
anthropopathisin  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  in 
more  special  instances  of  many  parts  of  those 
compositions  in  which  poetic  imagery,  parable, 
and  apologue  were  employed  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
nothing  at  variance  with  the  nature  or  design  of 
that  retci.ition,  but  rather  eminently  conformable 
to  it,  to  suppose  that  in  other  instances  similar 
forms  of  narrative  may  have  been  adopted  in  like 
manner  as  the  vehicles  of  religious  instru  *tion : 
still  less  to  admit  that  they  may  nave  long  been 
mistaken  for  historical  matter-; .  I -fact  sracements. 

In  the  present  instance  the  adaptation  to  the 
people  of  Israel  was  manifestly  of  the  greatest  im- 
oortance,  in  order  to  secure  their  attention  to 
^ooints  of  vital  moment  in  connection  with  the 
worship  of  the  one  true  God,  and  their  renunci- 
ation of  idolatrous  suj>eistition.  With  this  end, 
the  first  great  truth  witii  which  the\  were  to  be 
impressed  was  die  unity,  omnipotence,  and  bene 
ficence  of  the  Creator:  hut  ihe-e  great  doctrines 
were  not  put  before  them  as  abstract  philosophical 
r.io|>ositions,  which  their  narrow  and  uncuuivaled 
minds    would    have    been    wholly    incapable    of 


comprehending:  they  were  therefore  embodied 
and  illustrated  in  a  narrative,  proceeding  step  by 
step,  in  a  minute  detail,  to  assert,  in  each  indivi- 
dual instance,  the  power  and  goodness  which  they 
were  thus  led  to  recognise  in  every  familiar  de- 
tail of  the  natural  world,  and  which  could  thus 
alone  be  effectually  impressed  upon  their  minds. 

Another  very  material  object  was  to  remind 
them,  in  like  manner,  that  those  very  beings, 
the  animals  which  formed  the  objects  of  the 
idolatry  of  the  Egyptians,  to  which  they  were  so 
prone,  were  in  truth  but  tire  creatures  of  the  true 
God:  hence  the  importance  of  dwelling,  with 
minute  particularity,  on  their  creation  and  subor- 
dination to  man;  as  well  as  the  express  prohi- 
bition of  worshipping  even  the  images  of  them,  or 
so  much  as  making  such  images.  In  all  this  we 
cannot  but  trace  the  same  wise  system  of  exact 
accommodation  to  the  peculiar  capacity  and 
condition  of  this  people,  so  little  advanced  at 
that  time  in  moral  or  intellectual  cultivation, 
and  even  exhibiting  at  all  times  a  considerable 
national  and  constitutional  incapacity  for  higher 
views,  as  the  tenor  of  their  after-history  abun- 
dantly testifies.  To  this  'hardhearted  and  stifi- 
necked  generation,'  then,  so  necessary  was  the 
utmost  -condescension  and  adaptation  of  all  in- 
stitutions (especially  of  a  religious  nature),  and 
of  the  language  and  illustrations  in  which  the 
communication  of  religious  trutlis  and  precepts 
was  to  be  made,  that  we  find  a  reference  to  this 
principle  perpetually  pressed  upon  us  to  interpret 
much  which  otherwise  seems  singular  in  their 
sacred  books,  and  which,  unless  so  considered,  is 
almost  inevitably  liable  to  be  greatly  misunder- 
stood ;  and  which  from  want  of  attention  to  this 
distinction  has  been,  and  continually  is,  misap- 
plied, and  even  made  a  ground  of  sceptical  objec- 
tion. 

These  remarks  refer  yet  more  directly  to  what 
doubtless  was  the  third  and  chief  object  in  this 
representation  of  the  creation — the  institution  o/ 
the  Sabbatn.  i  This  remarkable  observance — the 
peculiar  badge  of  the  chosen  people,  to  distinguish 
them  from  ah1  other  nations  (Exod.  xxxi.  13; 
Ezek.  xx.  12)  — was  apjwinted  them  before  the 
delivery  of  the  rest  of  the  law  (Exod.  xvi.  25); 
and  as  the  work  of  creation,  with  reference  to  the 
different  classes  of  beings,  was  associated  in  their 
minds  with  each  of  the  six  days,  so  the  Seventh 
was  identified,  in  the  order  of  the  narrative,  with 
the  entile  completion  of  the  work,  the  Divine 
rest  and  cessation  from  it,  and  the  solemn  sancti 
fication  of  it  pronounced,  to  consist  in  a  precise 
abstinence  from  any  kind  of  labour,  by  tneniseh  es, 
their  household,  and  even  cattle.  They  were 
thus  led  to  adhere  to  this  dury  by  reflect  ions  con- 
nected with  the  highest  truths  impressed  under 
the  most  awful  sanctions  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
injunction,  not  less  than  the  means  thus  taken  to 
promote  and  secme  ita  fulfilment,  cannot  but  the 
mure  fully  apjx'ar  the  more  we  examine  the  cha- 
racter and  genius  of  this  singular  people,  for 
whom  it  was  ordained,  and  to  w  hose  jieculiar  con- 
dition it  w;is  in  every  way  *o  lemarkal.ly  adapted 

The  narrative,  then,  of  six  jterioib  of  cieation, 
followed  by  a  seventh  similar  jx'riod  of  test  an  ! 
blessing,  was  (dearly  de-igne-t,  b\  ailapt  at  ion  to 
their  conceptions,  to  enluue  upon  the  hiaelite* 
the  institution  of  the  SiU>.ith:  and  in  uha.evet 
way  its  details  may  ne  interpreted,  it  clearly  can- 
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not  be  regarded  as  an  historical  statement  of  a 
primeval  institution  of  a  sabbath:  a  supposition 
which  is,  indeed,  on  other  grounds,  sufficiently 
improbable,  though  often  adopted.  But  on  this 
subject  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  article  '  Sab- 
bath.1 

If,  then,  we  would  avoid  the  alternative  (other- 
wise inevitable)  of  being  compelled  to  admit 
what  must  amount  to  impugning  the  truth  of 
these  portions,  at  least,  of  the  Old  Testament,  we 
surely  are  bound  to  give  fair  consideration  to  the 
only  suggestion  which  can  set  us  entirely  free 
from  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  geolo- 
gical contradiction  which  does  and  must  exist 
against  any  conceivable  interpretation  which  re- 
tains the  assertion  of  the  historical  character  of 
the  details  of  the  narrative,  as  referring  to  the  dis- 
tinct transactions  of  each  of  the  seven  periods. 

The  one  grand  fact,  couched  in  the  general 
assertion  that  all  things  were  created  by  the  sole 
power  of  one  Supreme  Being,  is  the  whole  of  the 
representation  to  which  an  historical  character 
can  be  assigned.  As  to  the  particular  form  in 
which  the  descriptive  narrative  is  conveyed,  we 
merely  affirm  that  it  cannot  be  history — it  may 
be  poetry. 

But  there  is  one  consideration  further,  to  which 
we  must  advert  in  connection  with  this  topic,  viz. 
that  in  the  repetition  which  Moses  gives  of  the  De- 
calogue (I)eut.  v.  14,  15),  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  commandment  relative  to  the  Creation  is 
omitted,  and  a  d 'liferent  reason  for  the  observance 
of  the  sabbath'  inserted.  This  has  led  some  com- 
mentators to  suppose  that  in  neither  case  is  that 
latter  clause  to  be  considered  as  having  really 
formed  a  portion  of  the  commandment  as  de- 
livered from  Mount  Sinai ;  but  that  it  was  in 
both  cases  added  as  a  sort  of  comment  by  Moses 
limself.  This,  if  it  be  so,  will  manifestly  on 
reflection  be  seen  to  remove  some  portion  of  the 
difficulty  of  conceiving  the  poetical  nature  of  the 
description.  The  Divine  command  may  have 
been  given  simply  to  the  Israelites;  and  Moses 
may  have  been  authorized  to  recommend  and 
impress  it  further  by  the  addition  of  such  topics 
as  would  best  coincide  with  the  preconceptions  of 
popular  belief,  where  it  was  not  at  variance  with 
any  real  truth  of  religion. 

In  regard  both  to  this  and  many  other  diffi- 
culties of  the  Old  Testament,  there  has  been  too 
great  a  proneness  to  overlook  the  consideration  of 
its  original  exclusive  design  of  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  a  limited  dispensation  addressed  to 
one  people  only.  When  we  bear  this  more  dis- 
tinctly in  mind,  many  of  those  difficulties  are  in 
a  very  great  decree  removed.  And  this  is  surely 
the  true  view  to  be  taken  of  it  by  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, to  whom  it  is  only  a  guide  and  instructor 
second  and  subordinate  to  the  New  Testament — 
a  dead  letter  without  it;  but  'able  to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation  •'  only "  through  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus'  (2  Tim.  iii.  15). 

Another  objection  of  a  very  difl'erent  kind  has 
been  started  with  reference  to  this  subject,  which 
it  certainly  would  not  have  occurred  to  us  to 
notice,  had  it  not  really  been  entertained  as  a 
serious  difficulty  by  many;  and  so  much  so  as 
lo  have  called  forth  a  printed  discourse  from 
mo  'listingi.  shed  a  person  as  Dr.  Buckland — the 
alleged  objection,  that  the  existence  of  death  in 
he  animal  world  (of  which  certainly  the  whole 


series  of  organic  remains  furnishes  un!nterrtipt«»i 
evidence  through  all  epochs)  is  at  variance  with 
the  Scripture  doctrine  that  death  was  first  intro- 
duced as  the  penalty  attached  to  sin  in  the 
instance  of  Auam's  transgression.  We  can  only 
say  that  to  us  it  was  a  new  idea  that  the  inferio, 
animals  were  in  any  way  involved  in  the  conse- 
quences of  man's  obedience  or  disobedience.  To 
those  who  really  feel  any  degree  of  difficulty  on 
the  subject  we  can  only  recommend  a  perusal  of 
what  Dr.  Pye  Smith  has  remarked  upon  it  in  his 
work  before  referred  to  (p.  286,  &c). 

We  must  also  add  a  brief  remark  on  one 
further  point  which  has  sometimes  formed  a  topic 
of  controversy,  closely  connected  with  the  subject 
of  Creation — the  origin  of  the  human  race  from  a 
single  primeval  pair. 

Viewed  as  a  question  of  natural  history 
simply,  all  the  difl'erent  races  of  men  are  but 
varieties  of  one  species;  since  the  physiological 
distinction  of  a  species  is  that  any  of  its  varieties 
are  capable  of  producing  a  mixed  offspring  which 
shall  be  itself  prolific ;  with  the  mixture  of 
species  it  is  not  so.  A  species,  therefore,  however 
widely  spread,  and  however  distinct  its  subordi- 
nate varieties,  may  in  theory  have  originated 
from  a  single  pair.  Physiology,  then,  thus  far 
shows  nothing  at  variance  with  the  belief  that  the 
human  species  did  thus  derive  its  origm. 

There  may,  however,  obviously  be  questions  of 
another  kind,  such  as  the  existence  of  local 
obstacles,  the  piobable  rate  of  increase,  and  the 
like,  which  must  influence  our  belief  as  to  the 
fact.  These  apparent  difficulties,  such  as  the 
peopling  of  America,  and  of  the  multitudes  of 
islands  especially  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  together  with  the  length  of  time  necessary 
for  the  spread  and  growth  of  such  immense 
populations  as  even  at  very  remote  epoens  must 
have  inhabited  many  large  districts,  where  we 
trace  remains  of  high  civilization  of  unknown 
antiquity,  have  induced  many  to  adopt  the  idea 
that  there  must  have  been  original  creations  of 
man  in  many  difl'erent  parts  of  the  globe ;  and 
this,  too,  subsequently  to  the  Mosaic  deluge,  if 
we  aie  to  understand  it  in  a  strictly  universal 
sense  [Deluge]. 

It  seems  also  incumbent  on  those  who  adhere 
so  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptural  narrative 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  existence  of  other  races 
besides  the  family  of  Adam  seems  to  be  almost 
unavoidably  implied  in  several  particulars  of 
that  narrative.  Thus  in  Gen.  iv.  14,  Cain  com- 
plains that  when  he  wanders  forth  on  the  earth, 
'  every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me,'  and 
accordingly  a  mark  is  pet  upon  him,  '  lest,  any 
finding  him  should  kill  uim.'  Again  (ver.  17), 
C.rn  jr*;.iig  forth  with  his  wife  and  child  only, 
buik  a  cu'y,  which  at  least,  must  imply  some  col- 
lected number  of  persons.  When  Cain's  wife  m 
mentioned  (ver.  17),  it  is  without  the  slightest  ai- 
lusion  to  her  origin  ;  and  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  vulgar  belief  on  that  subject  ought  certainly 
(on  all  grounds)  to  be  fairly  balanced  along  with 
the  alleged  religious  necessity  for  imagining  only 
one  descent  for  the  human  race.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  consideration  of  the  very  obscure 
passage  (Gen.  vi.  2,  4)  respecting  the  progeny  of 
*  the  sons  of  God'  and  '  the  daughters  of  men.' 

These  and  other  topics,  though  we  can  do  on 
more    than   thus    briefly    allude   to  them,    niusl 


CRESCENS 

nevertheless  be  carefully  taken  into  consideration 
in  whatever  opinion  we  form  on  the  subject.  It 
is  doubtless  a  question  of  great  difficulty,  in 
whatever  light  we  view  it ;  but  more  particularly 
bo  from  the  connection  which  it  holds  in  the 
minds  of  many  with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
a*  connected  with  the  fall  of  Adam.  But  for  a 
discussion  of  so  very  wide  and  important  a  point 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  other  heads. — B.  P. 

CRESCENS  (Kpfaicns),  an  assistant  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  generally  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ.  It  is  alleged  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii.  46),  and  by 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  that  be  preached  the 
Gosjiel  in  Galatia,  a  fact  probably  deduced  con- 
tecturally  from  the  only  text  (2  Tim.  iv.  10) 
m  which  his  name  occurs.  There  is  a  less  ancient 
tradition  (in  Sophronius),  according  to  which 
Crescens  preached,  went  into  Gaul,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  church  in  Vienne  ;  but  it  de- 
serves no  notice,  having  probably  no  other  founda- 
tion than  the  resemblance  of  the  names  Galatia 
and  Gallia. 

CRETE  (KpfiTr}),  one  of  the  largest  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  now  called  Candia,and  by  the 
Turks,  Kirid.     It  is  160  miles  long,  but  of  very 
unequal  width — varying  from  thirty-five    to    six 
miles.     It  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, having  the  coast  of  the  Morea  to  the  south- 
west, that  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  north-east,  and  that 
of    Libya   to   the    south.     Great   antiquity    was 
affected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed  by  some  that    the    island    was   originally 
peopled    from    Egypt ;    but  this  is   founded   on 
the  coi*  usion  that   Crete   was  the  Caphthor  of 
Deut.  u.  23,  &c,  and  the  country  of  the  Philis- 
tines, u  4ch  seems  more  than  doubtful   [  Caph- 
THoftj.     Surrounded   on    all   sides    by  the  sea, 
the   Cretans    were   excellent    sailors,    and    their 
vessels  visited  all  the  neighbouring  coasts.     The 
island  was  highly  prosperous  and  full  of  people  in 
very    ancient    times  :    this    is    indicated    by    its 
4  hundred  cities'  alluded   to  in  the  epithet  eica- 
t6/xtto\is,  applied  to   it  by  Homer  (II.  ii.  619). 
The  chief  glory  of  the  island,  however,  lay  in  its 
having  produced  the  legislator  Minos,  whose  insti- 
tutions had  such  important  influence  in  softening 
the  manners  of  a  barbarous  age.  not  in  &*&&'  ri)j 
but  also  in  G*C??e,  wintry  these   institution      *en 
imitated.    Tht  natives  were  celebrated  as  arcners. 
Their  character  was  not  of  the  most  favourable 
description  ;  the  Cretans  or  Kretans  being,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  three  K's  against  whose  un  faith  fulness 
the  Greek  proverb  was   intended   as  a  caution — 
Kappadokia,    Krete.    and    Kilikia    \rpla    Kainra 
KOLKiova,    Ka7T7ra5oK-ia,  /cai    Kp-qr-q,   kuI    KiAikIo.). 
In  short,  the  ancient   notices   of  their   character 
fully   agree  with   the   quotation   which   St.  Paul 
produces  from  '  one  of  their  own   poets,'   in   his 
Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  12),  who  had   been   hit  in 
charge  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  island  : — 
'  The  Cretans  are  always   liars   (\ptvaTcu,  eternal 
liars),    evil    beasts  (kokoc  8qpta,  Angl.  '  brutes'} 
slow   bellies1  (yacTTtpts   apyai,  gor  bellies,  bellies 
which  take   long   to   Sty).      The  quotation  is  usu- 
ally sujijHJsed  to  have  been   from  Call  imac.hu -'a 
Hymn  on  Jove,  8 ;  but   ('allnnaclius   was  not  a 
Cretan,   and    he  has  only   I  lie   lir-t    woids   of  the 
terse,  which  Jerome  says  he  borrowed  I'tom  Eui- 
menides,  who  was  o    Crete.    Ample  corroboration 
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of  the  description  which  it  gives  may  be  seen  in 
the  commentators. 

Crete  is  named  in  1  Mace.  x.  67.  But  it  de- 
rives its  strongest  scriptural  interest  from  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  St.  Paul's  voyage  to 
Italy.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  being  forced 
out  of  her  course  by  contrary  winds,  was  driven 
round  the  island,  instead  of  keeping  the  direct 
course  to  the  north  of  it.  In  doing  this,  the 
ship  first  made  the  promontory  of  Salmone  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  which  they  passed 
with  difficulty,  and  took  shelter  at  a  place  called 
Fair-Havens,  near  to  which  was  the  city  Lasea. 
But  after  spending  some  time  at  this  place,  and 
not  finding  it,  as  they  supposed,  sufficiently 
secure  to  winter  in,  they  resolved,  contra.-  *o  the 
advice  of  St.  Paul  (the  season  being  la.<  au- 
vanced),  to  make  for  Phoenice,  a  more  commo- 
dious harbour  on  the  western  part  of  ttie  island ; 
in  attempting  which  they  were  driven  far  out  of 
their  course  by  a  furious  east  wind  called  Kuro- 
clydon,  and  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Melita 
(Acts  xxvii.). 

CRIMSON.  [Purple;  Scarlet.] 
CR1SPUS  (Kpicnros),  chief  of  the  Jewish 
Synagogue  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  8),  converted 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  11).  According  to  tra- 
dition (Constitut.  Apost.  vii.  46)  he  was  after- 
wards bishop  of  JEg'ma. 

CRITICISM,  BIBLICAL.  This  phrase  i* 
employed  in  two  senses.  Some  take  it  to  signify 
r,of.  only  the  restoration  of  the  text  of  Scripture 
to  its  original  state,  but  the  principles  of  inter- 
pretation. This  is  an  extensive  and  improper 
application.  The  science  is  strictly  occupied 
with  the  text  of  the  Bible.  It  is  limited  to  those 
principles  and  operations  which  enable  the  reader 
to  detect  and  lemove  corruptions,  to  decide  ujxin 
the  genuineness  of  disputed  readings,  ana  to 
obtain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  original  woids  ot 
inspiration.  Its  legitimate  object  is  to  ascertain 
the  puiity  or  corruption  of  the  text.  It  judges 
whether  an  alteration  has  been  made  in  a  pas- 
sage ;  and  when  it  discovers  any  change,  it 
labours  to  restore  the  primitive  readings  that 
have  been  displaced.  There  are  three  sources 
from  which  Biblical  criticism  derives  all  its  aid, 
both  in  detecting  the  changes  made  upon  the 
viriginal  text,  and  in  restoring  genuine  readings. 
1st.  MSS.  or  written  copies  of  the  Bible.- 
2nd.  Ancient  translations  into  various  Ian 
guages. 

3id.  The  writings  and  remains  of  those  early 
ecclesiastical  writers  who  have  quoted  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Some  add  a  fourth,  viz.,  critical  conjecture, 
but  the  authority  of  tins  we  are  disinclined  for 
the  most  part  to  allow. 

Criticism  employs  the  ample  materials  fur- 
nished by  these  sources.  To  attain  its  end  it 
must  work  upon  them  with  skill  and  di.-crimi- 
nation.  They  afford  wide  scope  tor  aculciie.su, 
sobriety,  and  learning  ;  and  long  experience  ii 
necessary  in  order  that  they  may  he  uied  with 
efficiency  and  succet*. 

The  present  article  will  contain  a  brief  his- 
torical sketch  of  Biblical  criticism,  or  a  history 
of  the  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  T< '.-lament* ; 
the  condition  in  which  thrv  have  been  at  ■  J i f - 
fereul  periods;  the  evidence*,  on  which  our  know- 
ledge of  their  purity  or  couupuou  rcoU,  ai.a   me 
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chief  attem(  N  that  have  bwn  made  to  rectify  or 
aniei  i  them.  A  history  of  criticism  must  de- 
scribe ihe  various  stages  and  forms  through  which 
the  texts  have  passed.  It  will  be  expedient  to 
reserve  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  which  gave 
rise  to  various  readings  to  a  future  article  [Va- 
rious Readings],  and,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  detail  the  phases  which  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  have  pre- 
sented both  in  their  imprinted  and  printed  state, 
in  connection  with  the  labours  of  scholars  to 
whom  such  texts  presented  an  object  of  inter- 
esting attention  and  diligent  inquiry. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament.  There  are  four  marked  periods  in 
the  his'  uty  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

1.  That  period  in  the  history  of  the  imprinted 
text  which  preceded  the  closing  of  the  canon. — 
Of  this  we  know  nothing  except  what  is  contained 
in  Scripture  itself.  The  Jews  bestowed  much 
care  on  their  sacred  books.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  hold  them  in  great  veneration  even  in 
the  darkest  times  of  national  apostacy  from  Je- 
hovah. How  often  the  separate  book;  were  trans- 
cribed, or  with  what  degree  of  correctness,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell.  Many  German  critics  sup- 
pose that  the  Hebrew  text  met  with  very  un- 
favourable treatment ;  that  it  was  early  subjected 
to  the  carelessness  of  transcribers  and  officious 
critics.  Hence  they  assume  that  it  suffered  great 
alteration  and  corruption.  Differences,  however, 
between  parallel  sections  do  not  prove  what 
Neologists  adduce  them  to  demonstrate.  They 
show  rather  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the 
books  in  which  they  occur.  Had  such  para- 
graphs exactly  Jiarmonized,  we  might  have  sus- 
pected design  or  collusion ;  but  their  variations 
discover  the  artlessness  of  the  writers.  We  dis- 
agree with  Eichhoin,  Bauer,  Gesenius,  De  Wette, 
and  others,  who  have  given  lists  of  parallel 
passages  in  some  books  in  order  to  show  that 
the  text  was  early  exposed  to  extensive  altera- 
tions. 

The  most  important  particular  in  this  part  of 
the  history  is  the  Samaritan  recension  of  the 
Pentateuch  [Pentateuch].  This  edition  (if 
bu  it  may  be  called)  of  the  Pentateuch  is  indeed 
uncritical  in  its  character.  While  we  freely 
acquit  the  Jews  of  tampering  with  the  text  of 
the  Mosaic  books,  the  Sa?naritans  cannot  be  so 
readily  exonerated  from  the  imputation.  As  far 
as  the  latter  are  concerned,  we  are  compelled 
to  l>elieve,  that  the  words  of  the  Most  High  were 
not  always  treated  by  them  with  sacred  respect. 
Additions,  alterations,  aiul  transpositions,  are 
quite  apparent  in  their  copy  of  the  Pentateuch. 
A  close  alliance  between  the  text  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  Septuagint  Version  and  that  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has  been  always  no- 
ticed. Hence  some  think  that  they  flowed  from 
a  common  recension.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  Seventy  agree  with  the  Samaritan  in  about 
2000  places  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  text.  In 
other  bunks,  too,  of  the  Old  Testament,  besides 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  the  Seventy  follow  a 
recension  of  the  text  considerably  different  from 
the  Jewish.  Thus  \\\  Jeremiah  and  Daniel  we 
rind  a  different  arrangement  of  sections,  as  well 
as  a  diversity  in  single  passages.  The  books  of 
.Job  ami  Proverbs  present  a  similar  disarrange- 
ment and  alteration,  which  must  be  put  down   to 
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the  account  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  and  Greek 

translators.  Far  different  was  the  conduct  of  th< 
Palestinian  Jews  in  the  treatment  of  the  sacred 
books.  They  were  very  scrupulous  in  guarding 
the  text  from  innovation,  although  it  is  impossible 
that  they  could  have  preserved  it.  from  all  cor- 
ruption. But  whatever  errors  or  mistakes  had 
crept  into  different  copies  were  rendered  apparent 
at  the  time  when  the  canon  was  formed.  We 
believe  with  Havernick  (Einleitnng  in  das  Alte 
Testament,  p.  49)  that  '  Ezra,  in  unison  with 
other  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  completed 
the  collection  of  the  sacred  writings.'  He  revised 
the  various  books,  corrected  inaccuracies  that  had 
crept  into  them,  and  rendered  the  Old  Testament 
text  perfectly  free  from  error.  Thus  a  correct 
arid  genuine  copy  was  furnished  under  the 
sanction  of  Heaven.  Ezra,  'Nehemiah,  and  those 
with  whom  he  was  associated,  were  infallibly 
guided  in  the  work  of  completing  the  canon. 

2.  From  the  establishment  of  the  canon  to  the 
completion  of  the  Talmud,  i.  e.  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ. — The 
Targumists  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  closely  agree 
with  the  Masoretic  text.  The  Greek  translations 
of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  belong- 
ing to  the  second  century,  deviate  from  the  form 
of  the  text  afterwards  called  the  Masoretic  much 
less  than  the  Seventy.  The  Hebiew  column  o/ 
Origen's  Hexapla  presents  a  text  allied  to  the 
Masoretic  recension.  Jerome's  Latin  version, 
made  in  the  fourth  century,  is  conformed  to  the 
same  Hebrew  original.  In  the  two  Gemaras, 
viz.  the  Jerusalem  and  the  Babylonian,  belonging 
to  the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries  respectively,  we 
discern  many  traces  of  critical  skill  applied  to 
the  preservation  of  a  pure  text.  Dilferent  read 
ings  in  MSS.  are  mentioned,  precepts  are  given 
respecting  Biblical  calligraphy,  and  true  readings 
are  restored.  By  far  the  most  important  fact 
which  they  present  is  the  adducement  of  classes 
of  critical  corrections  made  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  which  Morinus  (Exercitationes  Biblic<e, 
p.  408")  justly  calls  the  frag?netits  or  vestiges  o* 
recensions.  These  are — (1)  DHD1D  TlEy  Ab- 
latio scribarum.  (2)  D'HSID  jlpTl  Correctio 
scribarum.  (3)  Puncta  extraordinaria.  (4) 
Vn-,  N?i  +0  K'ri  vlo  K'thib.  (5)  i&)  TfD 
H'  A'th  vlo  K'ri.  (6) The  Ta^ud  also  men- 
tions different  readings  which  th,.  Masoretes  call 

m>1  np  K'ri  tikHhib. 

The  writings  of  Jerome  afford  evidence,  that, 
in  the  fourth  century,  the  Hebrew  text  was 
without  the  vowel-points,  and  even  the  diacritic 
signs. 

3.  Froyn  the  sixth  century,  in  which  the  Tal- 
vmd  was  completed,  to  the  invention  of  printing. 
—The  learned  Jews,  especially  those  at  Tiherias, 
where  there  was  a  famous  school  till  the  eleventh 
century,  continued  to  occupy  themselves  with 
the  Hebrew  language  and  the  criticism  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  observations  of  preceding 
Rabbis  were  enlarged,  new  remarks  were  made, 
and  the  vowel-system  was  invented,  the  origin  o/ 
which  can  hardly  be  placed  earl  er  than  the 
sixth  century.  The  name  Masora  has  usnallj 
been  applied  to  that  grammatic.o-l.istorical  tra- 
dition, which,  having  been  handed  down  oral  I  * 
for  some  cei  turies,  became  afterwards  so  ex 
tensive  as  to  demand  its  committal  to  writing- 
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Much  of  what  is  contained  in  the  Masora  exists 
also  in  the  Talmud.  Part  of  it,  however,  is 
older  than  the  Talmud,  though  not  reduced  to 
its  present  form  till  a  much  later  period.  The 
various  observations  comprised  in  the  Masora 
were  at  first  written  in  separate  books,  of  which 
there  are  MSS.  extant.  Afterwards  they  were 
put  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible  MSS. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Masoretic  recension  of 
the  text,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  Masoretes  gave 
a  certain  form  to  the  text  itself,  or  that  they 
undertook  and  executed  a  new  revision.  They 
made  the  textus  receptus  of  that  day  the  basis  of 
their  remarks,  and  gave  their  sentiments  con- 
cerning it.  Had  the  text  been  altered  in  every 
case  where  they  recommend  ;  had  it  been  made 
conformable  to  their  ideas  of  what  it  should  be, 
it  would  have  been  appropriate  to  have  called  it 
the  Musoretic  recension.  The  designation,  how- 
ever, though  not  applicable  in  strictness,  is  cus 
ternary. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Masora  consists 
of  the  marginal  readings  or  K'ris,  which  the 
Masoretes  always  preferred  to  the  textual,  and 
which  the  later  Jews  have  adopted.  The  Kris 
are  critical,  grammatical,  orthographical,  expla- 
natory, and  euphemistic.  It  lias  been  a  subject 
of  dispute  among  scholars  from  what  source 
the  Masoretes  derived  the  K'ris.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  they  were  generally  taken  from 
MSS.  and  tradition,  though  they  may  have  been 
in  part  the  offspring  of  conjecture.  It  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  scholars  some- 
times gave  the  result  of  their  own  judgment.  In 
addition  to  the  K'ris  the  Masora  contains  an 
enlargement  of  critical  remaiks  found  in  the 
Talmud.  Besides,  the  verses,  words,  and  conso- 
nants of  the  different  books  of  the  Bible  are 
counted,  a  task,  unparalleled  in  point  of  minute- 
labour,  though  comparatively  unprofitable. 

The  application  of  the  Masora  in  the  criticism 
of  (he  Old  Testament  is  difficult,  because  its  text 
has  fallen  into  great  disorder.  It  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  the  first  Rabbinical  Bible  of 
Bomberg,  superintended  by  Felix  Pratensis. 
In  the  second  Rabbinical  Bible  of  Bomberg, 
R.  Jacob  Ben  Chayim  bestowed  considerable 
care  upon  the  printing  of  the  Masora.  At  the 
end  of  this  second  Rabbinical  Bible  there  is 
a  collection  of  oriental  and  western  readings, 
or,  in  other  words,  Babylonian  and  1'aUsti/iian, 
communicated  by  the  editor,  and  the  result  of  an 
ancient  revision  of  the  text.  The  number  is 
about  216.  Of  the  sources  from  which  the  col- 
lection was  drawn  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 
Judging  by  the  contents,  it  must  lie  older  than 
many  observations  made  by  the  Masoretes.  It 
should  probably  l>e  referred  to  a  period  anterior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  vowel  system,  as  it 
contains  no  allusion  to  the  vowels.  It  is  certainly 
of  considerable  value,  and  proves  that  the  oriental 
no  leu  than  the  \oetterh  Jews  had  always  at- 
tended to  the  state  of  the  laered  text 

In  addition  to  this  li>t,  we  meet  \,v' i f  1 1  another 
in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Huxtorf, 
am'  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  London  Poly-lott, 
belonging  to  the  eleventh  century.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  lahoatf  of  Hen  Asher  and  Hen 
Naphtali,  the   respective    presidents    of  acsxtftUlfal 

in  Palestine  and  Babylon.    These  reading*,  with 
a  single  exception,  refer  fo  the  vowels  and  accent  •>. 
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The  vowel  system  had.  therefore,  been  ci  mpletod 
when  this  collection  was  made. 

Here  the  history  of  the  unprinted  text  may  be 
said  to  close.  The  old  unvowelled  copies  |>eri shed- 
New  ones  furnished  with  points  and  accents  came 
into  use.  But  although  the  ancient  copies  are 
now  irrecoverably  lost,  there  's  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing thai  their  preservation  to  the  present  time 
would  have  had  any  essential  influence  in  altering 
the  form  of  the  text.  The  text  appears  to  have 
been  established  and  settled  when  the  punc- 
tuation-system was  completed.  The  labours  of 
the  Masoretic  doctors  have  been  of  substantial 
benefit  in  maintaining  its  integrity. 

4.  From  the  invention  of  printing  to  the 
present  time. — There  are  three  early  editions  from 
which  all  others  have  been  taken.  I.  That  pub- 
lished at  Soncino,  a.d.  14S<>,  which  was  the  first 
entire  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ever  printed. 
The  text  is  furnished  with  the  points  and  accent*, 
but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  MSS.  employed  by 
the  editor.  2.  The  second  great  edition  was  that 
in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott.  1 . >  1  4-17,  taken 
from  seven  MSS.  3.  The  third  was  the  second 
Rabbinical  Bible  of  Bomberg,  superintended  by 
R.  Jacob  Ben  Chayim,  Venice,  152),  6  vols.  fol. 
The  text  is  formed  chiefly  after  the  Masora,  but 
Spanish  MSS.  were  used.  Almost  all  modern 
printed  copies  have  been  taken  from  it. 

The  Antwerp  Polyglott  has  a  text  compounded 
of  those  in  the  second  and  third  recensions  iust 
mentioned. 

Among  the  editions  furnished  with,  a  critical 
apparatus,  that  of  Buxtoif,  published  at  Basel, 
161°,  occupies  a  high  place.  It  contains  the 
commentaries' of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  Jarchi,  Aben- 
esra,  Kimchi,  Levi  Ben  Gerson,  and  Saadias 
Haggaon.  The  appendix  is  occupied  with  the 
Jerusalem  Targum,  the  great  Masora  corrected 
and  amended,  with  the  various  readings  of  Ben 
Asher  and  Ben  Naphtaii. 

The  principal  editions  with  various  readings 
are  those  of  Seb.  Minister,  Jablonski,  Van  der 
Hooght,  J.  H.  Michaelis,  C.  F.  Houbigant,  and 
Benjamin  Kennicott. 

Miinster's  edition  appeared  at  Basel  in  1536, 
2  vols,  fttoj  The  text  is  supposed  to  be  founded 
upon  that  of  Brescia,  1494,  4to.,  which  resolves 
itself  into  the  Soncino  edition  off  1  ls*v 

Jablonski's  edition  was  published  at  Berlin  in 
l(>i>9,  Hvo.,  and  again  at  the  same  place  in  1712, 
12mo.  It  is  founded  upon  the  l>est  preceding 
editions,  but  chielly  ti  ■  second  edition  off  Leusden 
(1667).  The  editor  also  collated  various  MSS. 
The  text  is  remarkably  accuiaie. 

Van  der  Ilooght's  edition  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam, 17(1")  Tire  text  is  taken  from  Addas' 
(1661  and  1(567).  The  Masoietic  readings  are 
given  in  the  margin;  and  at  the  end  are  collected 
the  various  readings  of  the  editions  of  Bomberg, 
Pluntiu,  Athia.s.  and  others. 

The  edition  published  l.y  J.  II.  Michaelin  in 
172»»,  is  accompanied  with  the  reading  of  twenty 
four  editions  which  the  editor  examined,  besides 
those  of  live  MSS  in  the  library  at  Kifurdt. 
Theie  is    i  want  of  acenrac y   in  his  collation* 

In  17.">.'{.  ('.  F.  Houbigant  published  a  new 
edition  in  folio.  The  le\t  is  th.it  of  Van  d<k 
Hooght,  without  the  poin;«.  In  the  margin  of 
the  lVut.itench,  the  S.im.int w  reading*  aie  added. 
For  it  he  collated,  but  hastily,  t.vehe  MSS.      He 
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Wu  been  justly  blamed  for  his  rash  indulgence  in 
conjectural  emendation. 

Dr.  Kennicott's  edition,  which  is  the  most 
important  hitherto  published,  appeared  at  Oxford 
—the  first  volume  in  1776,  the  second  in  1780. 
The  number  ol'  MSS.  collated  by  himself  and  his 
associates,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Profes  or  Brims 
of  Helmstadt,  amounted  to  694.  In  addition  to 
his  collation  of  MSS.  and  printed  editions,  he 
followed  the  example  of  various  editors  of  the 
Greek  Testament  in  having  recourse  to  Rabbinical 
writings,  especially  the  Talmud.  He  has  given 
quotations  from  Jewish  writers.  The  immense 
mass  of  various  readings  here  collected  is  unim- 
portant. It  serves,  however,  to  show  that,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Masora,  the  Hebrew  text  has 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity  in 
all  existing  MSS. 

In  1784-8^,  John  Bernard  de  Rossi  published 
at  Parma,  in  4  vols.  4to.,  an  important  supple- 
ment to  Kennicott's  collection.  These  various 
readings  were  taken  from  88  MSS.  used  by 
Kennicott,  and  collated  anew  by  J)e  Rossi,  from 
479  in  his  own  possession  and  1 10  in  ofher  hands, 
from  many  editions  and  Samaritan  MSS.,  and 
also  frum  ancient  versions. 

In  1793,  Doederlein  and  Meisuer  published  at 
Leipzig  au  edition  intended  in  some  measure  to 
6upply  the  want  of  the  extensive  collations  of 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi.  It  contains  the  most 
important  readings.  The  edition  of  Jahn,  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  in  1806,  is  very  valuable  and 
convenient 

The  most  accurate  edition  of  the  Masoretic 
text  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght  as  lately  edited  by 
Hahn  at  Leipzig,  and  stereotyped.  The  text  of 
Van  der  Hooght  may  now  be  reckoned  the  textna 
receptus.  (For  accurate  and  complete  lists  of  the 
printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca,  edited  by 
Masch  ;  and  to  Rosenmiiller's  Handbuch  fur  die 
Literatur  der  biblischen  Kritlk  und  Ezegese, 
i.  pp.  189-277.) 

Notwithstanding  all  these  editions,  something 
is  still  wanted.  In  the  best  of  them  there  are 
passages  requiring  emendation.  It  is  curious  to 
obsene  how  contradictions  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  face  of  the  Old  Testament  history.  It 
may  be  that  the  Masora  has  produced  so  great 
uniformity,  as  that  extant  MSS.  do  not  sanction 
any  departure  from  the  present  text ;  but  where 
passages  are  manifestly  cot  nipt,  it  is  time  that 
they  should  be  rectified.  The  criticism  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  is  stil  behind  that  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  The  latter  was'  earlier  begun,  and 
has  been  more  vigorously  prosecuted.  We  remain 
nearly  in  the  same  state  with  regard  to  the  Old 
Testament  text  in  which  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi 
left  us,  and  it  is  time  that  some  advance  should 
be  made  in  this  department. 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  history  of  the  New 
Testament  text  mi  its  uiiprinted  and  printed  form. 
The  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  is  rich  in 
materials,  especially  in  ancient  MSS.  But, 
although  the  history  of  New  Testament  criticism 
records  the  industrious  collection  of  a  large 
amount  of  materials,  it  is  not  tonally  abundant 
in  well-accredited  f<uts,  such  as  might  be  of 
<Msenriai  benefit  in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the 
changes    made    in    the    text.      History    is   silent 
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respecting  the  period  when  the  two  pails  &f  th« 
New  Testament,  viz.  the  euayyeAioj/  and  aw6a- 
roAoy,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fou/  Gospels  and 
the  Pauline  and  remaining  epistles,  were  pm 
together,  so  as  to  form  one  whole.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  it  is  certain  that 
all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  we 
now  possess  were  acknowledged  to  be  divine,  and 
regarded  as  canonical. 

In  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  Hesychius 
and  Lucian  undertook  to  amend  the  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament.  Of  their  critical  labours  Jerome 
seems  not  to  have  entertained  a  high  opinion.  The 
MSS.  they  revised  did  not  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval, and  Pope  Gelasius  issued  a  decree  against 
them.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  not 
the  authors  of  recensions  which  were  widely  cir- 
culated, or  generally  adopted.  Origen  did  not 
revise  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

At  a  comparatively  recent  period,  certain  in- 
ternal marks  were  observed  to  belong  to  docu- 
ments containing  the  same  text.  A  similarity  in 
characteristic  readings  was  noticed.  Bengel  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  to  whom  the  idea 
suggested  itself  of  dividing  the  materials  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiarities  which  he  faintly  perceived. 
It  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Semler,  and  highly 
elaborated  by  Griesbach.  Later  editors  and  cities 
have  endeavoured  to  improve  upon  Griesbachs 
system.  The  different  forms  of  text  observed  by 
Semler  and  Griesbach  they  called  recensions, 
although  the  appellation  of  family  is  more  appro- 
priate. Perhaps  the  data  that  have  been  so  mud 
regarded  in  classifying  the  documents  containing 
the  New  Testament  text  are  insufficient  to  establisi 
any  system.  The  subject  of  recensions,  thougk 
frequently  discussed,  is  not  yet  settled.  In  tin 
history  of  the  imprinted  text  it  is  the  chief  topic 
which  comes  belore  the  inquirer.  Reserving  i* 
for  future  notice  [Recensions],  we  pass  to  tin 
history  of  the  printed  text,  and  the  eflbrts  madi 
to  emend  it. 

The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  firs 
printed  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  151 4 
though  not  published  till  1517.  The  first  pub 
lished  was  that  of  Erasmus,  at  Basel,  in  1516 
Both  were  issued  independently  of  one  anotl.e*. 
and  constitute  the  basis  of  the  received  text.  Yet 
the  best  materials  were  not  employed  in  preparing 
them,  and  on  both  the  Vulgate  was  allowed  ta 
exert  an  undue  influence.  Even  critical  conjecture 
was  resorted  to  by  Erasmus.  No  less  than  five 
impressions  were  published  by  Erasmus,  intc  the 
third  of  which  1  John  v.  7  was  first  put.  In  the 
last  two  he  made  great  use  of  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott. 

The  third  place  among  the  early  editors  of  the 
Greek  Testament  has  been  assigned  to  Robert 
Stephens,  whose  first  edition  was  printed  at  Paris, 
1546,  12mo.,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Compluteu- 
sian,  and  generally  styled  the  Mirijica  edition, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  preface.  His 
second  edition  was  published  in  1549;  the  third 
in  1550,  in  folio.  In  this  last  he  followed  the  fifth 
of  Erasmus,  with  which  he  compared  fifteen  MSS., 
and  the  Complutensian  Polyglott.  In  1551  ap» 
peared  another  edition,  accompanied  by  the  Vul- 
gate and  the  translation  of  Erasmus.  It  is 
remarkable  for  beir.g  the  first  into  which  the  dw 
vision  of  verses  was  introduced. 

The  next  person   that  contributed  to  the  :rit> 
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ei«m  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  Theodore  Beza. 
Toe  text  of  his  first  edition,  1565,  i'olio,  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  third  of*  Stephens,  altered  in 
al»  mt  fifty  places,  accompanied  with  the  Vulgate,  a 
Latin  version  of  his  own,  and  exegetical  remarks. 
In  his  second  edition,  1582,  he  had  the  benefit  of 
the  Syriae  version  and  two  ancient  codices.  A 
third  impression  appeared  in  1589.  and  a  fourth 
in  1598.  The  Elzevir  editions  exhibit  partly  the 
text  ol'  the  third  of  Stephens,  and  partly  that  of 
Beza.  The  first  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1621. 
The  second  edition  of  1633  proclaims  its  text  to 
be  the  textus  receptus,  which  it  afterwards  be- 
came. Subsequently  three  other  editions  issued 
from  the  same  press.  The  editor  does  not  appear 
to  have  consulted  any  Greek  MSS.  All  his  read- 
ings are  either  in  Beza  or  Stephens. 

Brian  Walton,  the  learned  editor  of  the  London 
Polyglott,  gave  a  more  copious  collection  of  various 
readings  in  the  sixth  volume  of  that  work  than  had 
before  appeared;  which  was  further  enlarged  by 
Dr.  Fell,  in  his  edition,  published  at  Oxford  in 
1675,  and  reprinted  by  Gregory  in  1703,  folio. 

Dr.  John  Mill,  encouraged  and  supported  by 
Fell,  gave  to  the  world  a  new  edition  in  1707, 
folio.  The  text  is  that  of  Stephens'  third  edi- 
tion. In  it  the  editor  exhibited,  from  Gregory's 
MSS.,  a  much  greater  number  of  readings  than 
is  to  be  found  in  any  former  edition.  He 
revised  and  increased  the  extracts  formerly  made 
from  ancient  versions.  Nor  did  he  neglect 
quotations  from  the  fathers.  It  is  said  that 
the  woik  contains  thirty  thousand  various  read- 
ings. This  important  edition,  so  far  superior  to 
every  preceding  one,  cost  the  laborious  editor 
the  toilsome  study  of  thirty  yeais,  and  excited  the 
prejudices  of  many  who  were  unable  to  appreciate 
its  excellence.  It  commenced  a  new  era  in  the 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  Ludolph  Kus- 
ter  reprinted  Mill's  Greek  Testament  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1710.  enriching  it  witli  the  readings  of 
twelve  additional  MSS.  The  first  attempt  to 
emend  the  textus  reeeptus  was  made  by  John 
Albeit  Bengel.  abbot  of  Alpirspach.  His  edition 
appeared  at  Tubingen,  quarto,  173  1,  to  which  was 
prefixed  his  •'  Introductio  in  ciisin  Novi  Testa- 
menti."  Subjoined  is  an  apparatus  criticus,  con- 
taining his  collection  of  various  reading,  chiefly 
taken  from  Mill,  but  with  important  additions. 

Dr.  John  James  VVetstein  contributed,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  advancement  of  sacred  criti- 
cism, by  his  large  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1751-2,  2  vols,  folio. 
In  173<')  he  had  published  prolegomena.  It  was 
his  desire  to  give  a  new  and  corrected  text,  but  he 
was  compelled  by  circumstances  to  exhibit  the 
textus  receptus.  Yet  he  noted,  partly  in  the  text 
itself,  partly  in  the  inner  margin,  such  readings 
as  he  (iief'e-red.  His  collection  of  various  read- 
ings, with  their  respective  authorities,  far  exceeds 
all  former  works  of  the  same  kind  in  copiousness 
and  value.  He  collated  anew  many  important 
MSS.  that  had  been  superficially  examined,  gave 
extracts  from  many  for  the  fhsr  time,  *.id  made 
use  of  the  Harelean  (improperly  called  the 
philoxenian)  version,  hitherto  uncollated.  For 
convenience  he  marked  the  uncial  MSS.  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  cursive  with 
numerical  letters.  His  exegetical  notes  are 
chiefly  extracts  from  Greek,  Latin,  and  Jewish 
writer*      The  edition    of    the    Greek  Testament, 
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under  consideration,  is  indispensable  Li  ever? 
critic,  and  will  always  be  reckoned  a  marveilwus 
monument  of  indomitable  energy  and  unwearied 
diligence.  The  Proleyomeua  contain  a  treasure 
of  sacred  learning  that  will  always  be  prized  by 
the  scholar.  They  were  republished,  with  valu- 
able notes,  by  Sender,  in  1774,  8vo. 

The  scholar  who  is  pre-eminently  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  i!\e\v  Testament  criticism,  is 
Dr.  John  James  Griesbach.  He  enriched  the  ma- 
terials collected  by  Wetstein  with  new  and  impor- 
tant additions,  by  collating  MSS.,  versions,  and 
early  ecclesiastical  writers,  particularly  Origen, 
with  great  labour.  The  idea  of  recensions,  re- 
commended by  Bengel  and  Sender,  he  adopted, 
and  carried  out  with  much  acuteness  and 
sagacity.  His  first  edition  appeared  at  Halle, 
in  2  vols..  1774-5.  The  fhst  three  gospels  were 
synoptically  arranged,  but  in  1777  he  published 
them  in  their  natural  order.  The  text  is  founded 
on  a  comparison  of  the  copious  materials  which 
he  possessed.  Nothing  was  adopted  from  con- 
jecture, and  nothing  received  which  had  not  the 
sanction  of  codices  as  well  as  versions.  A  select 
number  of  readings  is  placed  beneath  the  text. 
In  his  Symbolic  Crdicce,  he  gave  an  account  of 
his  critical  labours,  and  of  the  collations  of  new 
authorities  he  had  made.  Such  was  the  com- 
mencement of  Griesbach's  literary  labours. 

Between  the  years  1782-88,  C.  F.  Matthaei  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  12 
vols.  His  text  was  founded  on  a  collation  of  more 
than  100  Moscow  MSS.,  which  he  first  examined. 
It  is  accompanied  with  the  Vulgate,  scholia,  and 
excursus.  He  avowed  himself  an  enemy  to  the 
idea  of  recensions,  despised  the  ancient  MSS. 
(especially  c;d.  Bezse),  and  the  quotations  of 
the  fathers,  while  he  unduly  exalted  his  Moscow 
MSS.  His  chief  merit  lies  in  the  care  ul  colla- 
tion lie  made  of  a  number  of  MSS.  hitherto 
unknown. 

Before  the  completion  of  Matthaei  s  edition, 
appeared  that  of  Alter,  17-0-7,  2  vols.  The 
text  is  that  of  the  Vienna  MS.,  with  winch  he 
collated  2ft  others  in  tht  Imperial  libiary.  To 
these  he  added  readings  from  toe  Coptic,  Slavonian, 
and  Latin  versions. 

In  1788,  Professor  Birch  of  Copenhagen  en- 
larged the  province  of  sacred  criticism  by  his 
splendid  edition  of  the  four  Gospels  in  i'olio  and 
quarto.  The  text  is  a  reprint  of  Stephens'  third, 
but  the  materials  appended  to  it  are  highly  valu- 
able. They  consist  of  extracts  taken  by  him- 
self and  Moldenhauer,  in  their  travels,  (rum 
many  MSS.  not  examined  by  Wetstein,  and  of 
Alter's  selections  from  the  Jeru>alem-Svriac 
version  discovered  in  the  Vatican.  Birch  was 
the  first  who  carefully  collated  the  Codex  latica- 
nus.  The  publication  of  the  second  volume  was 
prevented  by  a  file  that  destroyed  many  of  the 
materials.  In  1708,  he  published  his  various 
readings  on  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  the  Apocalypse.  In  IS00  he  published 
those  relating  to  this  hook  also. 

In  1796  appeared  the  Brit  volume  of  a  new 
and  greatly-improved  edition  of  Griesbach 8  New 
Testament.  For  it  he  made  extract!  liom  the 
Armenian,  Slavoniv,  Latin,  Salndic,  Coptic, 
and  other  versions,  besides  incorporating  into  hi* 
collection  the  results  of  the  laUiuis  ot  Mat- 
tluuii,    Alter,    and    Birch.     The   second    volume 
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appeared  in  1 800,  both  published  at  Halle.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  is  a  dissertation 
tin  1  John  v.  7.  The  work  was  reprinted  at  Lon- 
don in  1S09,  and  again  in  181S.  The  prole- 
gomena aie  exceedingly  valuable.  This  euirion 
cannot  be  too  highly  rated.  It  is  indispensable 
to  every  critic  and  intelligent  theologian. 

In  182'7,  many  new  materials  having  been 
procured  since  the  date  of  Griesbach's  last  edition, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  publish  a  third.  It 
apj  eared  accordingly,  under  the  superintendence 
«)!'  Dr.  Scholz.  The  first  volume  conlains  the 
prolegomena,  and  the  Gospels.  It  exhibits  various 
readings  from  about  20  new  sources,  many  cor- 
rections of  Griesbach's  references  and  citations, 
besides  considerable  improvements  in  other  re- 
spects. The  second  volume  has  not  yet  been 
published  (1843). 

The  editions  of  Knapp,  Schott,  Tittmann,  Vater, 
Nifebe,  and  Goeschen,  are  chiefly  founded  upon 
that  of  Griesbach.  Of  these  the  most  esteemed  is 
that  of  Knapp,  which  has  passed  through  Ave 
editions,  and  is  characterized  by  sound  judg- 
ment, especially  in  the  punctuation  and  accents. 

In  1^30  appeared  the  first  volume  of  a  large 
critical  edition,  superintended  by  Dr.  J.  Mai  tin 
Augustus  Scholz,  professor  at  Bonn,  containing 
the  Gospels.  The  second  volume,  in  1836,  com- 
pleted the  work.  Both  are  in  quarto.  The  editor 
spent  twelve  years  of  incessant  labour  in  collect- 
ing materials  for  the  work,  and  travelled  into 
many  countries  for  the  purpose  of  collating  MSS. 
The  prolegomena  prefixed  to  the  first  volume 
occupy  172  pages,  and  contain  ample  information 
respecting  all  the  codices,  versions,  fathers,  acts 
of  councils,  &c.  &c,  which  are  used  as  authori- 
ties, together  with  a  history  of  the  text,  and  an 
exposition  of  his  classification  system.  In  the 
inner  margin  are  given  the  general  readings  cha- 
racteristic of  the  three  great  families.  The  total 
number  of  MSS.  which  he  has  added  to  those 
previously  collated  is  606.  Little  reliance,  how- 
ever, can  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  the  ex- 
tracts vtruch  he  has  given  for  the  first  time.  His 
researches  hav*  *ended  to  raise  the  texti&  receptus 
higher  than  uriesbach  placed  it.  In  consequence 
of  his  preferring  the  Constant inopolitan  family, 
his  tej  I  corn^s  nearer  the  Elzevir  edition  than 
that  of  Griesbach.  The  merits  of  this  laborious 
editor  are  considerable.  He  nas  greatly  enlarged 
our  critical  apparatus.  Yet  in  acuteness,  saga- 
city, and  scholarship  he  is  far  inferior  to  Gries- 
bach. His  collations  appear  to  have  been  super- 
ficial. They  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  Hence  the 
text  cannot  command  the  confidence  of  Protestant 
critics.  We  cannot  believe,  with  the  editor,  that 
t-he  Byzantine  family  is  equal  in  value  or  autho- 
rity to  the  Alexandrine  which  is  confessedly 
more  ancient,  nor  can  we  put  his  junior  codices 
on  a  level  with  the  very  valuable  documents  of 
the  Oriental  recension.  His  text  is,  on  the  whole, 
inferior  to  that  of  Griesbach.  In  a  few  important 
[Htllfljri  alone  it  is  superior. 

The  edition  of  Lachmann,  though  small  in 
compass,  deserves  to  fie  mentioned.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1S31,  12mo.  The  editor  says  that  he 
has  nowhere  followed  his  own  judgment,  but  the 
usage  of  the  Oriental  churches.  The  text  of 
Lachmann  has  been  well  received  in  Germany, 
and  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  it. 
From  the  authority  it  has  obtained,  it  would  ap- 
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pear  that  the  Constant inopoli tan  text  of  Schola  if 
not  very  favourably  regarded.  De  VVette,  in  h;» 
Introduction  to  the  Bible,  shows  a  leaning  to- 
wards the  views  of  Lachmann.  Rinck  coincides, 
on  the  whole,  with  the  same.  The  last  named 
scholar  has  enlarged  the  critical  apparatus  of  the 
New  Testament,  by  collating  and  describing  se- 
veral MSS.  (Lticubratio  Critica  in  Acta  A  post, 
epp.  Cath.  et  Paulin.,  §c.  ike,  Basel,  1830,  Hvo.) 

Since  the  appearance  of  Lachmann's  edition, 
another  has  been  published  in  Germany  by  Di . 
Tischendorf,  which  requires  some  notice.  It  ex- 
hibits a  corrected  text,  taken  from  the  most  an- 
cient and  best  MSS.,  with  the  principal  various 
readings,  together  with  the  readings  of  the  Elze- 
vir, Knapp,  Scholz,  and  Lachmann  editions. 
Great  pains  have  manifestly  been  bestowed  on  the 
text  and  the  critical  apparatus  subjoined  to  it. 
The  prolegomena,  consisting  of  85  pages,  are  ex- 
ceedingly valuable.  They  treat  of  recensions. 
with  an  especial  reference  to  Scholz's  system ; 
enumerate  the  readings  peculiar  to  the  third 
edition  of  Stephens  and  that  of  Mill,  to  the  edi- 
tions of  Matthaei  and  Griesbach ;  and  specify  the 
critical  materials  employed  in  I  he  elaboration  of 
a  pure  text.  The  work  under  consideration  ap- 
peared in  1841,  8vo.,  Leipzig.  A  careful  perusal 
of  the  editor's  able  preface,  arid  a  collation  of  his 
text  and  critical  apparatus  beneath  it,  have  con- 
vinced us  of  the  sound  judgment,  minute  dili- 
gence, extreme  accuracy,  and  admiiable  skill  by 
which  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  cha- 
racterized. 

Very  recently  we  have  been  favoured  with  the 
first  volume  of  a  large  edition  by  Lachmann 
{Novum  Testamentimi,  Greece  et  Latine.  Carolm 
Lachmannus  reeensuit.  Philippics  Buttmannna 
Ph.  F.  Gr&cce  lectionis  auctoritates  apposuit. 
Tomus  prior.     Berolini,  1842,  8vo.J.    . 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important  edition  that 
has  appeared  since  the  days  of  Griesbach,  and 
must  produce  results  highly  favourable  to  the 
advancement  of  New  Testament  criticism.  The 
principles  on  which  Lachmann  proceeds  were 
expounded  in  the  Ttieolog.  Stud/en  und  Kritiken 
for  1830,  pp.  817-845,  and  again  in  1835,  p.  570, 
sq.  The  path  which  he  first  pursued  in  his 
smaller  edition  was  indicated  by  Bentley,  wh»» 
purjxised  to  publish  the  Greek  Testament  on  si- 
milar principles.* 

In  order  to  discover  his  Oriental  text  (a  text 
which  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Alexan- 
drian), Lachmann  makes  use  of  the  following 
authorities : — 1.  A.  B.  C  D.,  as  also  P.  Q.  T.  Z., 
in  the  Gospels, and  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  H.  in 
addition.  2.  Latin  interpretations,  ciz.  m  the 
Gospels  the  Vereellian,  Veronian,  Colbertine, 
Cambridge ;  in  the  Acts  the  Cambridge  and 
Laudian ;  in  the  Pauline  epistles  the  Clr-T^ont, 
St.  Germains,  Hoernerian  ;  in  the  Apocalypse  the 
Primasian.      In  addition   to  these,   the  Vulgate, 

*  Hare  wrote  thus  concerning  Bentley,  in 
1721  :—  Ad  novum  Foedus  ex  antiquissimis 
vdd.  pristmo  nitori  restituendum  animum  adjecit, 
ut  Grajcum  textum  ab  insana  variarum-  lee* 
tionum  mole  quam  recentiores  edd.  invexerunt 
liberaret,  et  Hieronymi  versiouem  ab  erroribus 
purgatam  talem  daret,  qualis  e  doctissimi  )>atri» 
mauu  exiit  ;  opus  profecto  grande,  et  tanti  vir 
diligentia,  acuminc,  iudicio  impriu  is  dignum/ 
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M  edited  by  Jerome,  is  everywhere  employed. 
Of  the  fajhers  he  cjnsults  Iienaeus,  Ori  gen,  Cy- 
prian, Hilary,  and  Lucifer.  Tne  immense  mass 
jf  later  M.SS.  and  fathers  is  entirely  overlooked 
as  useless 

Tiie  authorities  for  the  Greek  readings  are 
given  below  the  text :  and.  when  it  is  considered 
iow  few  materials  are  employed,  it  will  be  readily 
supposed  that  the  various  readings  noted  are  not 
numerous.  They  are,  however,  most  valuable  and 
important. 

In  addition  to  the  Greek  text  and  critical 
apparatus,  the  Hieronymian  Vulgate  is  given,  in 
the  same  form,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  which  it 
proceeded  from  Jerome,  with  important  readings 
extracted  from  the  Fuldensian  codex,  from  the 
same  corrected  by  Victor  bishop  of  Capua,  and 
from  the  Laurentian  codex.  The  great  aim  of 
the  editor  has  been  to  exhibit  a  text  in  which 
the  most  ancient  authorities  are  entirely  agreed. 
Wherever  this  cannot  be  done  with  certainty,  his 
critical  apparatus  shows  the  degree  of  probability 
attached  to  the  text  as  given  by  him.  To  the 
volume  is  prefixed  a  preface  of  55  pages  (a  few  of 
them  from  Buttmann),  in  which  the  learned  editor 
expounds  his  mode  of  procedure,  and  the  autho- 
rities consulted.  Respecting  the  opponents  of  his 
system,  he  does  not  sj^eak  in  the  most  courteous 
or  becoming  language,  nor  is  his  Latinity  the 
purest.  Yet  the  preface  is  instructive  withal, 
and  must  be  studied  by  him  who  uses  Lachmann's 
text. 

We  are  inclined  to  attach  primary  importance 
to  this  edition,  the  remaining  volume  of  which 
we  shall  look  for  with  anxiety.  Were  we  disponed 
to  follow  the  text  of  any  one  editor  absolutely, 
we  should  follow  Lachmann's.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  has  not  confined  himself  to  a 
range  of  authorities  too  circumscribed.  By  keep- 
ing within  the  fourth  century,  he  has  been  occa- 
sionally compelled  to  rest  upon  one  or  two  tes- 
timonies. We  should  therefore  like  to  see  more 
authorities  consulted.  We  are  persuaded,  how- 
ever, that  this  au-hor'bas  entered  upon  a  right 
path  of  investigation  which  will  lead  to  results 
both  permanently  useful  and  unusually  suc- 
cessful. 

The  operation  \  of  sacred  criticism  have  esta 
blished  the  ^nuineness  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment texts  in  every  matter  of  importance.  All 
the  doctrines  and  duties  remain  unaffected  by  its 
investigati  ns.  It  lias  uroved  thai  .here  is  no 
material  corruption  in  tne  inspired  records.  It 
has  shown  that  during  the  la[)se  of  many  cen- 
turies the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  preserved  in 
a  surprising  iiegrce  of  purity.  The  text  is  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which 
it  was  found  seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  Let 
the  plain  reader  take  rontfoit  to  himself  when  he 
reflects  that  the  received  text  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  re. id  is  su'tstantidlhj  the  same  as  that 
which  men  of  the  g|*ate*t  learning  and  the  most 
unwearied  diligence  have  elicited  from  an  im- 
nen»e  heap  of  documents. 

For  a  copious  account  of  the  various  editions 
of  the  (iie-k   Testament    the    reader   is   referred  to 

Le  Lcng'*  BiblitAhteOf  edited  by   Maaoh)  or  to 

Roaetmiulh'i  '>   ll.nidhitch  fur  die   Lilrrnlur   dry 

bthlsthrn    h'ritik    mid    EMQt$€t    i.    pp.   27s- 122. 

Set*  alio  an  article  on  the  *  Manuscripts  and  Kdi- 

kms  of  the  Ne*   Testament,'  by   M>-.es  Stnait,  in 


Robinsoi  s  Bibliothcca  Sacra,  No.  2,  May,  184^. 
For  an  account  of  the  principal  authors  on 
Biblical  criticism,  see  Davidson's  Lectures  on 
Biblical  Criticism,  from  which  chiefly  this  article 
is  abridged  and  condensed. — S.  D. 

CROCODILE.  Although  the  term  K(>ok6- 
SeiAos  occurs  in  the  Greek  version,  there  is  no 
specific  won!  in  the  Hebrew  of  which  it  is  the 
acknowledged  representative.  Reserving,  how- 
ever, our  remaiks  on  this  subject  for  the  articles 
Dragon,  Leviathan,  and  Whai.e,  we  shall  in 
this  place  confine  ourselves  to  some  notice  of  cro- 
codiles strictly  so  called,  and,  while  we  shall 
endeavour  to  simplify  the  discussion  as  much 
as  possible,  we  shall  point  out  some  leading  cha- 
racters in  the  animal  coinciding  with  allusions 
to  it  in  the  Scriptures,  which  could  not  be  pro- 
perly noticed  elsewhere. 
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The  crocodiles  which  we  have  to  notice  at  pre- 
sent consist  of  three  varieties,  or  perhaps  species,  all 
natives  of  the  Nile,  distinguishable  by  the  differ- 
ent arrangement  of  the  scuta>  or  bony  studs  on 
the  neck,  and  the  number  of  rows  of  the  same  pro- 
cesses along  the  back.  Their  general  lizard  form 
is  too  well  known  to  need  particular  descrip- 
tion ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  of  the  whole 
family  of  crocodiles,  comprehending  the  sharp- 
beaked  gavials  of  India,  the  alligators  of  the 
west,  and  the  crocodiles  properly  so  called,  the 
last  are  supplied  with  the  most  vigorous  instru- 
ments for  swimming,  W>th  from  the  strength  and 
vertical  breadth  of  their  tails,  and  from  die  Bngew 
of  their  paws  having  deejier  webs.  Although  all 
have  from  thirty  to  forty  teeth  in  each  jaw,  shaped 
like  spikes,  without  breadth  so  as  to  rut,  or  sur- 
face so  as  to  admit  of  grinding,  the  true  crocodile 
alone  has  one  or  more  teeth  on  each  side  in  both 
jaws,  exseited,  that  is,  no'  closing  within  but 
outside  the  j.iw.  They  have  n.i  external  ear  l>eyond 
a  follicle  of  skin,  and  the  eyes  have  a  jxisition 
above  the  plane  of  the  head,  the  pupils  being 
contractile,  like  those  of  a  cat,  and  in  some 
having  a  luminous  rnMMpli  tinge,  which  may 
have  suggested  the  allusion  to  '  the  lids  of  the 
morning'  |  Job  xli.  IS).  The  upper  jaw  is  no4 
movable,  hut,  as  well  as  the  forehead,  is  \ 
trfmely  dense  and  boat  ;  the  re-t  of  the  upp« 
surface  being  covered  With  several  nms  of  Uwset, 
Of  plated  ridge*,  which   on    the  tail  are  at  last  ie- 

dnced  fmn  two  re  one,  each  eoaje  ba?ing  a  high 

homv    Crete,  which    uefs   as    part    of   a    great    tin 

Although  destitute  1. f  a  real  voice,  crocodile*  when 
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angry  produce  a  snorting  sound,  something  like 
a  deep  grovl  ;  and  occasionally  tliey  open  the 
mouth  very  wide,  remain  for  a  time  thus  exposed 
facing  the  hreeze,  and,  closing  the  jaws  with  a 
6udden  snap,  cause  a  report  like  the  fall  of  a 
trap-door.  It  is  an  awful  sound,  which  we  have 
heard  more  than  once  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
in  tropical  South  America;  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  on  the  Ganges, 
and  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  gullet  of 
the  crocodile  is  very  wide,  the  tongue  being  com- 
pletely t;ed  to  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  beneath  it  are 
glands  exuding  a  musky  substance.  On  land  the 
crocodile,  next  to  the  ga<  ial,  is  the  most  active, 
and  in  the  waler  it  is  also  the  species  that  most 
readilv  frequents  the  open  sea.  Of  the  immense 
number  of  genera  which  we  have  seen  or  exa- 
mined, none  reached  to  25  feet  in  length,  and 
we  believe  the  specimen  in  the  vaults  of  the 
British  Museum  to  be  one  of  the  largest.  Sheep 
are  observed  to  be  unmolested  by  these  animals  ; 
but  where  they  abound,  no  pigs  can  be  kept, 
perhaps  from  their  frequenting  the  muddy  shores  ; 
for  we  have  known  only  one  instance  of  croco- 
diles being  encounlered  ill  woods  not  immediately 
close  to  the  water's  side  :  usually  they  bask  on 
sandy  islands.  As  their  teeth  are  long,  but  not 
fitted  for  cutting,  they  seize  their  prey,  which  they 
cannot  masticate,  and  swallow  it  nearly  entire,  or 
bury  it  beneath  the  waves  to  macerate.  Having 
very  small  excretory  organs,  their  digestion  re- 
quires, and  accordingly  they  are  found  to  possess, 
an  immense  biliary  apparatus.  They  are  oviparous, 
burying  the  eggs  in  their  sand;  and  the  female 
remains  in  the  vicinity  to  dig  them  out  on  the 
day  the  young  have  broken  the  shell.  What  is 
said  in  ancient  history  of  the  ear-rings  fastened 
to  crocodile;  must  be  understood  of  ornaments 
fixed  to  f. Hides  of  the  skin;  the  Sudara-oron,  or 
man-crocodile  of  the  Malays,  and  the  sacred 
otter  of  the  ancient  Iiish,  are  described  with  similar 
ornaments.  Crocodiles  are  caught  with  hooks, 
and  they  seldom  succeed  in  cutting  the  rope 
when  properly  prepared.  Though  a  ball  fired  point 
blank  will  penetrate  between  the  scales  which 
cover  the  body,  the  invulnerability  of  these  great 
Saurians  is  sufficiently  exemplified  by  the  fol- 
lowing occurrence.  One  being  brought  well 
bound  to  the  bazaar  at  Cawnrwre  on  the  Ganges, 
it  was  purchased  by  the  British  officers  on  the 
spot,  and  carried  farther  inland,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  baited.  Accordingly,  the  ligatures,  ex- 
cepting ho«e  which  secured  the  muzzle,  being 
cut  asunder,  the  monster,  though  it  had  been 
many  hours  exposed  to  the  heat,  and  was  aln  jdi 
fettftocaJ&f  with  dust,  fought  it.s  way  through  an 
immense  t.»»,»d  o.  assailants,  soldiers  and  natives, 
armed  with  staves,  lances,  swords,  and  stones, 
and  worried  by  numerous  terriers,  hounds,  and 
curs  ;  overturning  all  in  its  way,  till,  scenting  the 
river,  it  escaped  to  the  water  at  a  distance  of  two 
iniles,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition! 

According  to  Strabo,  the  crocodiles  of  Egypt 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Suchus  (2oux°0> 
from  an  Egyptian  word  supposed  to  have  been 
Souch  or  Soocha,  perhaps  applied  solely  to  the 
sacred  animals  of  the  species;  Spanheim,  in  his 
remarks  on  trie  life  of  Isidorus  by  Damaseius, 
thinks  that  %oi>xo<>  may  be  referred  to  the  monitor 
lizard  known  by  the  name  of  Waran  :  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  same  laxity  in  the  appli- 


cation of  proper  names  which  is  traceable  in  tbs 
Oriental  languages,  and  in  the  Greek,  yhere  the 
original  meaning  of  Kpoi<68eiAos.  in  the  Ionic, 
is  '  lizard,1  and  even  in  modern  tongues,  has  al- 
lowed the  word  to  be  vaguely  employed  to  denote 
Saurians.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Egyptians 
called  crocodiles  Xd/j.\pai,  which,  according  to 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  is  a  corruption  of  Msah,  or 
Emsooh.  The  Arabic  retains  Temsah,  and  a  simi- 
lar name,  Temsche  or  Temesche,  was  anciently 
applied  on  the  Danube  and  the  Scheldt  to  the 
sturgeon.  Kimsak  is  the  Turkish  ;  Kimbuta  the 
Ceylonese ;  but  the  Leng  of  the  Malays,  stdl 
venerated  by  them,  is  of  the  gavial  subdivision 
of  the  genus  :  it  is  the  horned  crocodile,  or  Ma- 
kaira  of  Budna  lore  ;  it  figures  in  the  zodiac  of 
the  utmost  east,  and  there  becomes  confounded 
with  the  dragon — an  emblem  assumed  by  all  tlie 
nations  of  Mongolic  origin.  During  the  R  man 
sway  in  Egypt,  crocodiles  had  not  disappeared  in 
the  lower  Nile,  for  Seneca  and  others  allude  to  a 
great  battle  fought  by  them  and  a  shoal  of  dol- 
phins in  the  Heracleotic  branch  of  the  Delta. 
During  the  decline  of  the  state  even  the  hippopo- 
tamus re-appeared  about  Pelusium,  and  was  shot 
at  in  the  seventeenth  century  (Radzivil).  In  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  crocodiles  were  found  in  the 
Crocodilon  river  of  early  writers,  and  in  the  Cro- 
codilorum  lacus,  still  called  Moiat  al  Temsah, 
which  appear  to  be  the  Kerseos  river  and  marsh, 
three  miles  south  of  Caesarea,  though  the  nature 
of  the  locality  is  most  appropriate  at  Nahr-el 
Arsoof  or  el-Haddar. 

The  exploit  of  Dieudonne  de  Bozon,  knighf 
of  St.  John,  who,  when  a  young  man,  slew  the 
dragon  of  Rhodes,  must  be  regarded  as  a  combal 
with  a  crocodile,  which  had  probably  been  carried 
northward  by  the  regular  current  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean;  for  so  the  picture  still  extant  in 
the  harem  of  a  Turkish  inhabitant  represents  the 
Hawaii  Kebir  or  Great  Beast — a  picture  necessa- 
rily painted  anterior  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
knights  in  14^0.  As  De  Bozon  died  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Order  at  Rhodes  m  1353,  and  the  spoils 
of  the  animal  long  remained  hung  up  in  a  church, 
there  is  not,  we  think,  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact,  though  most  of  the  recorded  circumstances 
may  be  fabulous.* 

That  crocodiles  and  alligators  take  the  sea, 
and  are  found  on  islands  many  leagues  distant 
from  other  land,  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  ;  and 
the  (%.'t  '<*  particularly  notorious  at  the  Grand 
Caymp^  *  in  the  seb  of  Xexic*.  which  is  almost 
destitute  of  fresh  water.  I",  is  indeed  owing  to 
this  circumstance  that  the  same  species  may  fre- 
quent all  the  rivers  of  a  great  extent  of  coast,  as 
is  the  case  with  some  found  in  Africa*  whence 
they  spread  to  India  and  the  Malayan  islands. 
We  have  been  thus  explicit  on  the  natural  history 
of  these  formidable  Saurians,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  less  occasion  to  notice  the  mis-state- 
ments   of  the   ancients  when  we  shall    have  ic 

*  Other  paintings  by  the  same  artist,  sahl  to 
ha\  e  been  Sebast.  de  Firenze,  pupil  of  Cimabue, 
show  that  he  did  not  represent  grand  masters 
later  than  Gio  de  Lartin,  who  was  elected  1437, 
anddied  L454.  All  the  ancient  Greek  and  the  later 
Mediterranean  dragons,  as  those  of  Naples,  Aries, 
&c,  where  they  are  not  allegorical,  are  >»•»  doubf 
derived  from  crocodiles. 
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comment  on  the  Hebrew  words  which  are  assumed 
to  indicate  them.  We  omit  for  the  present  all 
particulars  respecting  the  crocodile  divinities, 
their  worship  and  preservation  in  the  mummy 
state,  which  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson's  interesting 
works  have  lately  made  known  to  all  readers. — 

C.  H.  S. 

CROSS.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
crux.  Respecting  the  origin  of  its  Greek  repre- 
sentative there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion.  Ac- 
cording to  Eustalhius  and  Hesy  cuius",  the  Greek 
ffravpds  is  so  called  irapa  tt]v  e/s  aepa  ardcTiy,  ^ 
irapa  rb  els  zvpos  '{aracrdat,  from  its  standing 
erect,  or  from  its  standing  with  its  arms  horizontal. 
Latin  etymologists  also  derive  the  word  from 
7o-T7]/ut,  to  place.  In  its  general  acceptation  the 
cross  is  an  instrument  of  punishment,  and,  meta- 
phorically, punishment  itself,  as  well  as  the  pain 
wtiich  it  indicts,  and  generally  any  severe  suffer- 
ing or  heavy  trial.  Instead  of  aravpSs  the  Greek 
word  ffKo\o\p  is  sometimes  found  as  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  crux.  Both  are  in  frequent  use  on  the 
part  of  the  writers  who  transferred  the  events  of 
Roman  history  into  the  Greek  tongue. 

In  its  simplest  form,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of 
wood,  one  standing  erect,  the  other  crossing  it  at 
right  angles,  the  cross  was  known  at  an  early  age 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Its  use  as  an  instru- 
ment of  punishment  was  prohahly  suggested  by 
trie  shape  so  often  taken  by  branches  of  trees, 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  first  crosses  that  were 
employed.  It  was  certainly  customary  to  hang 
criminals  on  trees — arbor  infelix  ;  Cicero  {Pro 
Rabir.  3)  aopears  to  consider  hanging  on  a  tree 
and  crucifixion  as  of  the  same  import,  and  Se- 
neca (&jp.  101)  names  the  cross  infelix  lignum, 
which  may  with  no  undue  liberty  be  rendered 
'  the  accursed  tree.'  Trees  are  known  to  have 
been  used  as  crosses  (Tertull.  Ap.  viii.  16j,  and 
to  every  kind  of  hanging  which  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  crucifixion,  such  as  that  of  Prometheus, 
Andromeda.  &c,  the  name  was  commonly  ap- 
plied. Among  the  Scythians,  Persians,  Carthagi- 
nians, Greeks.  Romans,  and  the  ancienl  Germans, 
traces  are  found  of  the  cross  as  an  instrument  of 
punishment.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  found 
as  a  holy  symbol  among  several  ancient  nations, 
wh;>  may  accordingly  be  named,  in  the  language 
of  Tertuli ian,  crucis  religiosos,  devotees  of  the 
cross.  Among  the  Indians  and  Egyptians  the 
cross  often  appears  in  their  ceremonies,  sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T,  at  others  in  this 
shape  -|-.  At  Susa,  Ker  Porter  saw  a  stone  cut 
with  hieroglyphics  and  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
on  which  m  one  corner  was  a  figure  of  a  cross, 
thus  \%\.  The  cross,  lie  says,  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  symbolical  of  the  divinity  or  eternal 
life,  and  ceitainly  a  cross  was  to  lie  seen  in  the 
temple  of  Seiapis  as  the  Egyptian  emblem  of  the 
future    lift,    as    may    lie    learnt    in   Sozomen    and 

Rufinus.      Porter  also  Mates   thai  the  Egyptian 

priests  ur.<(l  its  being  found  on  the  walls  of  their 
temple  6f  Seiapis,  as  an  argument  with  the  vic- 
torious army  of  Theodosius  to  save  it  from  de- 
struction.     Kiom    the    numerous    wiitingson    this 

subject  by  La  Crrize,  Jablonskj,  Zbega,  Viscdnti, 
Pococke,  l'lucl,.'.'  Petit  Radel,  and  otters,  the 
symbol  of  the  ci  -  appears  to  have  been  most 
various  in  its  significations.  Sometime!  it  is  the 
Phallus,  sometimes  the  planet  Venn*,  or  the 
m\%  >••,,.•,. i.  "i  ;m  emblem  of  die  four  elements,  or 


the  seasons  (Creuzer's  Symbolik,  pp.  16S-£«\  It 
is  not  therefore  surprising  that  ancient  and  even 
modern  Christian  writers  should  on  this  subject 
have  indulged  in  some  degree  of  refinement  and 
mysticism.  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  i.  §  72)  says  . 
'  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  impressed  upon  the 
whole  of  nature.  There  is  hardly  a  handicrafts- 
man but  uses  the  figure  of  it  among  the  imple- 
ments of  his  industry.  It  forms  a  part  of  man 
himself,  as  mav  be  seen  when  he  raises  his  hands 
in  prayer.'  In  like  manner  Minutius  Eelix 
(c.  29)  :  '  Even  nature  itself  seems  to  have  formed 
this  figure  for  us.  We  have  a  natural  cross  on 
every  ship  whose  sails  are  spread,  in  every  yoke 
that  man  forms,  irt  every  outspreading  of  his 
aims  in  prayer.  Thus  is  the  cross  found  both 
in  the  arrangements  of  nature,  and  among  the 
heathen.' 

According  to  Lipsius  (De  Cruce.  i.  5-9;  and 
Gretser  (De  Cruce  Christi,  vol.  i.  c.  1)  there 
were  in  general  two  kinds  of  crosses; — I,  crux 
simplex ;  2,  crux  composita  or  compacta.  The 
first  consisted  of  a  stake  on  which  the  criminal 
was  fastened  or  by  which  he  was  impaled.  For 
the  first  kind  of  punishment  a  tree  or  a  specially 
prepared  stake  was  used,  on  which  the  criminal 
was  hound,  and  either  left  to  perish,  or  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  For  impaling  (infixio)  a 
long  and  sharpened  piece  of  wood  (pule)  was  em- 
ployed, on  which  the  criminal  was  put  as  on  a 
spit.  Seneca  describes  this  kind  of  execution 
(Consolat.  ad  Marc.  c.  20):  -I  behold  these 
crosses,  not  of  one  kind,  but  made  differently  by 
different  people.  Some  suspended  the  criminal 
with  his  head  turned  towards  the  earth  ;  others 
drove  a  stake  through  his  body.'  This  crue'i 
mode  of  execution  was  formerly  very  ci  stomary 
in  Russia,  China,  Turkey,  and  other  c  mntries, 
and  is  not  yet  universally  abolished  by  law. 

Of  the  crux  composita  or  compound  cross  there 
were  thiee  sorts;  1,  crux  de<  ussata ;  2,  crux 
commissa;  3,  crux  immissa.  The  crux  decussate 
is  also  caWed  Andrew's  cross,  because  tradition 
reports'  that  on  a  cross  of  this  kind  the  Apostle 
Andrew  Buffeted  death.  Jerome  [Comment.  <m 
Jerem.  c.  31)  describes  this  cross  in  the  following 
ter:"s  : — Decussate  est  per  medium  secare  velut 
si  ti.iao  regulae  concurrant  ad  speciem  literae  X 
qua?  fiLrura  est  crucis  :  saying  in  effect  that  the 
name  indicates  two  lines  cutting  each  other  after 
the  manner  of  the  letter  X.  So  Isiddrus  Hisp. 
(Orig.  11.  3)  says  that  the  letter  X  denotes  a 
cross  and  the  number  ten  fin  Roman  numerals). 

The  crux  commissa,  Lipsius  stales,  was  formed 
by  puttirrg  a  cross  pieee  of  wood  on  a  perpeii- 
dicular  one.  so  that  no  part  of  the  ia!t«r  mav 
stand  above1  the  former.  This  form  is  found  in 
the  figure  T".  <ff  the  crux  immissa,  or.  as  others 
prefer  to  term  it,  crux  capitata,  the  following  is 
given  as   the  description  : — 'a  CfO  I    in  which    the 

longer  piece   of  wood  or  pale  stands   above  th» 

shorter   piece    which    runs    aCfOflS    it  near    the  top." 

It  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  tin-  pirt 

of  the  Ion  -ei-  beam  which  is  aUive 'he  shorter  or 
transverse,  tii  is  -j-.  This  form  is  found  in  paint- 
ings   mhrt  frr<|uent1\    than    anv  Other',   and    on   « 

ansa  of  this  kind  out  Saviour  m  believed  to  havi 
suffered  death. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  CTOSS    Oh  which   JdNM  «« 

crucified,  and  of  evert  particular  connected  wit}- 
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if,  exact  information  ought  to  be  accessible,  since 
four  ecclesiastical  historians  (Socrates,  i.  13,  So- 
lomeu.  ii.  1;  Rulinus,  i.  7,  Theodoret,  i.  18)  con- 
cur in  stating  tliat  it  was  found  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great.  This 
event  is  assigned  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  326.  Eu- 
sebius  alone  is  silent  on  the  discovery.  The  other 
writers  state  that  Helena,  when  seventy-nine  years 
of  age,  was  induced  by  the  warmth  of  her  piety  to 
visit  the  places  which  the  Saviour  had  rendered 
sacred  by  his  presence  and  sufferings.  The 
hatred  of  the  heatren  had  led  them  to  obliterate 
as  much  as  possible  %11  traces  of  the  memorable 
events  which  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  had  hal- 
1owed ;  and  to  cover  Mount  Calvary  with  stones 
And  earth  and  raise  thereon  a  temple  to  the 
goddess  Venus.  A  Jew,  however,  had  treasured 
up  what  traditions  he  could  gather,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  point  out  to  Helena  the  spot  where 
our  Lord  had  been  buried.  The  place  being  ex- 
cavated three  crosses  were  found,  and  the  title 
which  that  of  Jesus  bore  was  also  found  lying 
apart  by  itself.  The  question  arose  how  the  cross 
of  Christ  was  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
two.  Macarius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  suggested 
that  their  respective  efficacy  should  be  tried  as  to 
the  working  of  miracles.  Sick  persons  were 
brought  forward  and  touched  b)  each  separately. 
One  only  wrought  the  desired  cures,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly acknowledged  to  be  the  true  cross.  A 
full  view  of  all  the  authorities  on  this  matter 
may  be  seen  in  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  chapter 
on  Helena). 

Having  built  a  church  over  the  sacred  spot, 
Helena  deposited  within  it  the  chief  part  of  the 
ireal  cross.  The  remainder  she  conveyed  to  Con- 
stantinople, a  part  of  which  Constantine  inserted 
in  the  head  of  a  statue  of  himself,  and  the  other 
part  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  placed  in  the  church 
of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  which  was  built 
expressly  to  receive  the  precious  relic.  When  sub- 
sequently a  festival  to  commemorate  the  discovery 
had  oeen  established,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  exhibited  to  the  grateful  eyes 
of  eager  pilgrims  the  object  to  see  which  they 
had  travelled  so  far,  and  endured  so  much.  Those 
who  were  persons  of  substance  were  further  grati- 
fied by  obtaining,  at  their  full  price,  small  pieces 
of  the  cross  set  in  gold  and  gems  ;  and  that  wonder 
might  not  pass  into  incredulity,  the  proper  au- 
thorities gave  the  world  an  assurance  that  the 
holy  wood  possessed  the  power  of  self-multiplica- 
tion, and,  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  pieces 
which  had  been  taken  iYom  it  for  the  pleasure  and 
service  of  the  faithful,  remained  intact  and  entire 
as  at  the*  first — ut  detrimenta  non  sentiret,  et 
quasi  intacta  permaneret.  (Paulinus,  Ep.  xi.  ad 
Siev.) 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persians, 
a.d.  (ill,  placed  the  remains  of  the  cross  in  the 
nands  of  Chosroes  II.,  who  mockingly  conveyed 
them  to  his  capital.  Fourteen  years  afterwards, 
Heraclius  recovered  them,  and  had  them  carried 
lir:>t  to  Constantinople,  and  then  to  Jerusalem,  in 
Hich  pomp,  that  on  his  arrival  before  the  latter 
city,  he  found  the  gate  barred,  and  entrance  for- 
bidden. Instructed  as  to  the  cause  of  this  hin- 
derancc,  the  Emperor  laid  aside  the  trappings 
of  his  greatness,  and,  barefooted,  bore  on  his  own 
enoulders  the  sacred  relic  up  to  the  gate,  which 
ti*tw  opened  of  itself,   and  allowed  mm  to,  euter, 


and   thus  place  his  charge  beneath  the  dome  a 
tlie  sepulchre. 

From  this  time  no  more  is  heard  of  the  tru« 
cross,  which  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens  on  their  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  637. 
The  wooden  title,  however,  is  said  to  be  still  pre* 
served  in  Rome,  not  entire,  indeed,  for  only  dimi- 
nutive fragments  remain  of  the  Hebrew  letters, 
so  that  no  one  can  say  what  in  reality  the  cha- 
racters are.  The  Greek  and  Latin,  excepting 
the  letter  2,  are  both  written  after  the  Eastern 
manner,  from  right  to  left.  This  is  said  to  have 
happened  either  because  they  were  written  by  a 
Jew,  following  a  national  custom,  or  I'rom  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  writer,  if  a  Roman,  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  what  was  usual  among 
the  Jews.  Nicetus  (Titulus  Sanct.  Cruris)  holds 
that  it  is  not  all  the  work  of  one  hand,  since  the 
Roman  letters  are  firmly  and  distinctly  cut,  but 
the  Greek  letters,  very  badly.  He  thinks  that  a 
Jew  cut  the  Hebrew  (or  Aramaean)  and  Greek, 
and  a  Roman  the  Latin.  All  that  remains  of  the 
Greek  is  Na^apeuous  fi,  of  the  Latin,  Nazarenus. 
It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  th?re  should 
appear  in  the  sole  Greek  word,  what  some  have 
thought  two  mistakes,  namely,  e  for  77,  a  short 
for  a  long  e ;  and  the  termination  ovs  for 
os.     The  history  of  the  discovery  of  this    title 
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is  worthy  of  a  brief  notice.  When  sent  by  Con- 
stantine to  Rome,  it  was  deposited  in  a  leaden 
chest,  above  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  Clnuch  Sta. 
Croce,  in  a  little  window,  and  then  bricked  into 
the  wall  ;  its  position  being  recorded  in  a  Mosaic 
inscription  without.  Time  rendered  the  inscrip- 
tion almost  illegible;  and  the  window,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  workmen  engaged  in  repairing 
the  church,  was  accidentally  broken  oj>eii,  when 
the  holy  relic  was  discovered.  This  discovery 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  title,  Alexander  III. 
authenticated  by  a  bull.  The  letters  found  on 
the  title,  if  taken  according  to  their  numerical 
value,  make  1532,  a  circumstance  which  led 
Stifelius  to  fix  that  as  the  year  for  the  termination 
of  the  world. 

Jortin  has,  in  his  own  manner  (Remarks,  vol. 
iii.),  discussed  the  evidence  which  bears  on  the 
discovery  and  genuineness  of  the  cross,  to  which 
discussion  those  who  desire  satisfaction  may  refer. 
One  or  two  remarks  seem  required  in  this  place. 
None  of  the  authorities  give  a  close  description 
of  the  three  crosses  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
rubbish  under  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  is  the 
less  surprising,  since  they  were  not  eye-witnessee. 
The  three  crosses,  it  ap{>ears,  were  very  much  alike, 
and  nothing  short,  of  miracles  could  distinguish 
anil  mark  that  of  the  Saviour  (aur^ptov  £i>Aoy). 
That  the  crosses  were  of  wood,  all  declare,  but  no 
one  staies  the  peculiar  kind  of  wood ;  nor  is  anv 
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mention  found  in  the  four  historians  of  the  tra- 
iition,  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  days  of 
Chrysostom,  that  the  true  cross  consisted  of  three 
kinds,  cypress,  pine,  and  cedar,  or  of  four  kinds, 
cetlar,  cypress,  palm,  and  olive. 
Quatuor  ex  lignis  Domini  crux  dicitur  esse;  — 
Pes  crucis  est  cedrus;  corpus  tenet  alta  cupressus ; 
Palma  manus  retinet ;  titulo  laetatur  oliva. 
Lipsius  (De  Cruce)  supposes  that  the  cross  was 
made   of  oak,  since  it  is  likely  it  would  he  con- 
structed of  such  wood  as  was  most  abundant,  and 
therefore  probably  nearest  at  hand,  and  oak  grew 
plentifully  in  Judaea  :  the  relics  too  are  said  to 
resemble  oak. 

According  to  Ambrosius  (  Oratlo  de  Obitu 
Theodor.  p.  49S),  the  piece  which  bore  the  title 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord  (John 
xix.  19-22,  iirl  rod  (rraipov  ;  comp.  Matt,  xxvii. 
37  ;  Mark  xv.  26;   Luke  xviii.    18):  the  form 

then  would  be  somewhat  thus  9.  This  fact 
would  lead  to  the  expectation  of  more  accurate 
information  from  those  who  are  said  to  have  found 
the  cross.  The  language  of  the  scriptural  writers 
6eems  to  imply  that  it  was  only  on  the  cross  of 
Jesus  that  a  title  was  placed;  and  it  does  not 
therefore  appear  to  be  a  case  in  which  human  sa- 
gacity could  have  been  so  wholly  at  a  loss  as  the 
accounts  imply;  yet  Rufinus  says,  Hie  jam  hu- 
movce  ambiguitatis  incertum,  divinum  fiagitat 
testimonium.  Probably  a  divine  testimony  was 
required  by  other  considerations  than  such  as 
arose  from  the  essential  ambiguity  of  the  case. 
But  the  conduct  of  Helena  in  dividing  the  cross, 
setting  aside  one  pait  for  Jerusalem,  another  for 
Constant inople,  and  another  as  a  phylacterion  for 
her  sou,  and  the  subdivisions  thereof,  which  sub- 
sequently took  place,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
ascertain  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  not  only 
whether  the  alleged  was  the  real  cross,  but  also  of 
what  wood  and   in  what  sliajie  it  had  been  made. 

This  only  then  as  to  the  shape  of  the  Saviour's 
sroas  can  be  determined,  tltat  the  prevalent  form 
•as  that  of  the  crux  capitata,'  and  that  this  form 
8  generally  found  on  coins  and  in  the  so-called 
nonogram   (Munter's  Si/inbilder,  I.  iv). 

Much  time  and  trouble  have  been  wasted  in 
imputing  as  to  whether  three  or  four  nails  were 
ised  in  fastening  the  Lord  to  his  cross.  Nonnus 
iffirma  that  tlirse  only  were  used,  in  which  he 
'8  followed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen.  The  more 
general  belief  gives  four  nails,  an  opinion  which 
»s  supported  at  much  length  and  by  curious  argu- 
ments by  Curtius,  an  Augustine  friar,  who  wrote 
*  treatise  De  Claris  Doiniiiicis,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Others  have  carried 
Mie  number  of  nails  so  high  as  fourteen.  Of  the 
tv.ur  original  nails,  the  Empress  Helena  is  re|«>rted 
to  have  thrown  one  into  the  Adriatic,  when 
furiously  raging,  thereby  producing  an  instant 
calm.  The  second  is  said  to  have  been  put  by 
Coustantine  into  either  Imr  helmel  or  crown.  This 
nail,  however,  was  afterwards  to  f>e  found  in  a 
mutilated  state  in  the  church  of  Sta.  (  koOB.  In 
the  J)uoino  of  Milan  is  a  third  nail,  which  Ku- 
tropius  .irtinns  was  driven  through  one  of  JetUS* 
Bdnda,  and  which  Cnmtantiin'  used  as  a  bit,  in- 
tending thereby  to  verify  the  prophecy  of  Zecha- 
riah   (fciv.  20) :    '  In    that    day  shall    bt    upon  the 

bell*  (matgirL   bridht)  of  fbc  hones,    Holineti 

unto  the  l^/rd.'     Treves  jwssesses  the  fourth  nail, 


which  is  alleged  to  have  been  driven  through  the 
sufferer's  right  foot.  Those  who  maintain  the 
number  of  nails  to  have  been  more  than  four  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  rinding  as  many  nails  as  their 
hypothesis  in  each  case  needed,  and  as  many 
sacred  places  for  their  safe  keeping. 

Another  dispute  has  been,  agitated  relative  to 
the  existence  of  a  hypopodium  oi  tablet  whereon 
the  feet  were  supported.  Gregory  of  Tours,  who 
had  seen  the  alleged  true  cross,  affirms  that  it  had 
such  a  footstool ;  but  his  dictum  has  been  called 
in  question.  It  is,  however,  doubted  whether  the 
hands  alone,  without  a  prop  beneath,  could  sus- 
tain the  weight  of  the  ibody,  and  some  have  sup- 
posed that  a .  kind  of  seat  was  placed,  on  which 
the  sufferer  may  be  said  to  have  in  some  way  sat. 
The  controversy  is  treated  at  length  in  the  first  of 
the  four  Hypomnemata  de  Cruce  of  Bartholinus. 

T    R    R 

CROW.     [Raven.] 

CROWNS  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  in  most  cases  to 
indicate  the  circumstances  under  which,  and 
the  persons  by  whom,  they  were  worn  ;  for  crowns 
were  less  exclusively  worn  by  sovereigns  than 
among  modern  nations.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  that  the  term  'crowns'  was  applied 
to  other  ornaments  for  the  head  than  those  exclu- 
sively worn  by  royal  personages,  and  to  which 
modern  usage  would  give  such  distinctive  names 
as  coronet,  band,  mitre,  tiara,  garland,  8cr. 

The  royal  crown  originated  in  the  diadem, 
which  was  a  simple  fillet  fastened  round  the  head, 
and  tied  behind.  This  obviously  took  its  rise 
among  a  people  who  wore  long  hair,  and  used  a 
band  to  prevent  it  from  falling  over  the  face.  The 
idea  occurred  of  distinguishing  kings  by  a  fillet 
of  ditl'eient  colour  from  that  usually  worn;  and 
being  thus  established  as  a  regal  distinction,  it 
continued  to  be  used  as  such  even  among  nations 
who  did  not  wear  tl  e  hai  long,  or  was  employed 
to   confine    the    head-dress.      We    sometimes    see 
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this  diadem  M    a    simple  fillet,  about    two    i'-.chei 

broad,  fastened  round  the  otherwise  bare  bsjuij 

we    then    find    it    M    ■   bailfl    of    g<>    :       N       i»  '. 
2,   .^).      In   this   iluipe    it   sometimes   forms 

2  a 
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the  basis  of  raised  ornamental  work  (figs.  6,  7, 
8,  10),  in  wliicli  case  it  oecomes  what  we  should 
consider  a  crown  ;  and  indeed  the  original  diadem 
may  be  traced  in  most  ancient  crowns.  Fig.  10 
is  curious,  not  only  fro.n  the  simplicity  of  its  form, 
but  on  account  of  the  metallic  loop  to  be  passed 
under  (he  chin — a  mode  of  securing  the  crown 
probably  adopted  in  war  or  in  the  chace.  Then 
we  find  the  diadem  surrounding  the  head-dress  or 
cap  (figs.  3,  9,  13),  and  when  this  also  is  orna- 
mented, the  diadem  may  be  considered  as  having 
become  a  crown.  The  word  "IT3  nezer  is  sup- 
posed to  denote  a  diadem.  It  is  applied  to  the 
inscribed  plate  of  gold  in  front  of  the  high-priest's 
mitre,  wh;ch  was  tied  behind  by  a  rjbbon  (Exod. 
xxix.  6  |  xxxix  30),  and  which  was  doubtless 
something  of  the  same  kind  that  we  see  in  figs.  8,1 1. 
This  word  is  also  employed  to  denote  the  diadem 
which  Saul  wore  in  battle,  and  which  was  brought 
to  David  (2  Sam.  i.  10),  and  also  that  which 
was  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  young  Joash 
(2  Kings  xi.  12) :  and,  as  another  word  is  applied 
elsewhere  to  the  crown  used  in  this  ceremonial,  the 
probability  is  that  the  Hebrew  kings  wore  some- 
times a  diadem  and  sometimes  a  crown,  and  lhat 
the  diadem  only  was  accessible  to  the  high-priest, 
by  whom  Joash  was  crowned,  the  crown  itself 
being  most  likely  in  the  possession  of  Athaliah. 
As  Psalm  lxxxix.  was  certainly  composed  by 
David,  the  regal  use  of  the  diadem  is  further 
indicated  in  verse  39. 

The  more  general  word  for  a  crown  is  HIDy 
atarah ;  and  it  is  applied  to  crowns  and  head 
ornaments  of  different  sorts,  including  those  used 
by  the  kings.  When  applied  •  to  their  crowns,  it 
appears  to  denote  the  state  crown  as  distinguished 
from  the  diadem.  This,  the  Rabbins  allege,  was 
of  gold  set  with  jewels;  such  was  the  crown 
which  David  took  from  the  king  of  the  Amo- 
Tites  (2  Sam.  xii.  30),  and  afterwards  wore  him- 
self, as  did  probably  his  successors.  Of  its  shape 
it  is  impossible  to  form  any  notion,  unless  by  re- 
ference to  the  examples  of  ancient  crowns  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  cut.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, being  taken  mostly  from  coins,  are  not 
of  that  very  remote  antiquity  which  we  should 
desire  to  illustrate  matters  pertaining  to  the 
period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchies.  In  Egypt 
and  Persia  there  are  sculptures  of  earlier  date, 
'representing  royal  crowns  in  the  shape  of  a  dis- 
tinguishing tiara,  cap,  or  helmet,  of  metal,  and  of 


above  engraving  (No.  241).  Fig.  1  i?  the  crown 
of  Lower,  and  fig.  2  that  of  Upper  Egypt ;  ana 
when  both  kingdoms  were  under  one  sovereign, 
the  two  crowns  were  united,  as  in  fig.  3.  Such 
union  of  the  crowns  of  different  countries  upon  one 
head  is  matter  of  historical  record.  Thus  when 
Ptolemy  Philometer  entered  Antioch  as  a  con- 
queror,  he  placed  on  his  head  the  crowns  of  Egypt 
and  of  Asia.  This  would,  in  fact,  form  three 
crowns,  as  his  previous  one  was  lonbtless  the 
double  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  The 
diadem  of  two  or  three  fillets  (figs.  3,  4,  No.  210) 
may  have  been  similarly  significant  of  dominion 
over  two  or  three  countries.  There  are  allusions  to 
this  custom  in  Scripture  (Rev.  xii.  3;  xix.  12). 
These  Egyptian  tiaras  were  worn  in  war,  and  on 
occasions  of  state;  but  on  ordinary  occasions  a 
fillet  or  diadem  was  used,  affording  corroboration 
of  a  previous  remark. 


841.     [Ancient  Egyptian  Crown*. ] 


oi-V.b,    or  jvirtly  cloth   and   partly   metal.     Such 
"•rr   the   Kgyt.tian    crowns  as   represented  in  tl*e 


242.     [Modern  Asiatic  Crowns.] 


It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  mitre  oi  the 
high-priest,  which  is  also  called  a  crown  'Exod. 
xxxix.  30),  was  of  similar  construction,  if  not  shape, 
with  the  addition  of  the  golden  tillet  or  diadem. 
Sinn  hi  also  in  construction  and  material,  though 
not  in  form,  was  the  ancient  Persian  crown,  for 
which  there  is  a  distinct  name  in  the  >>ook  of 
Esther  (i.  2;  ii.  17;  vi.  8),  viz.  "1J13  cttcr,  wnicn 
was  doubtless  the  cularis  or  citaris  (aidapis  or 
Kirapis),  the  high  cap  or  tiara,  so  often  mentioned 
by  the  Greek  historians.  From  the  descriptions 
given  of  it,  this  seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat 
conical  rap,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  or  lold  ;  and 
this  would  suggest  a  resemblance  to  lig.  12.  No. 
210;  which  is  in  fact  copied  from  a  Parthian  oi 
later  Persian  coin.  This  one  is  worthy  of  very 
particular  attention,  because  it  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  the  ancient  a»<d  modern  Oriental 
crowns,  the  latter  consisting  either  of  a  cap,  with  8 
fold  or  Uu ban,  variously  enriched  with  aigrettes,  a* 
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this  is;  or  of  a  stiff  cap  of  cloth,  studded  with 
precious  6tones.  It  must  often  occur  to  the 
•tut lent  of  Biblical  antiquities  that  the  modern 
usages  of  the  East  have  more  resemblance  to  the 
most  ancient,  than  have  those  which  prevailed 
during  that  intermediate  or  classical  period  in 
which  its  peculiar  manners  and  institutions  were 
•object  to  much  extraneous  influence  from  the 
domination  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  So,  in 
the  present  instance,  we  are  much  impressed  with 
•'.he  conviction  that  such  head  tires  and  caps  as 
those  represented  in  Nos.  241  and  212,  more 
correctly  represent  the  regal  '  crowns  '  of  the  Old 
Testament,  than  those  figured  in  No.  240  (with 
the  exception  of  fig.  12,  and  the  simple  diadems); 
which  however  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  style 
of  the  crowns  which  prevailed  in  and  before  tl>e 
time  of  the  New  Testament. 

Crowns  were  so  often  used  symbolically  to  ex- 
press honour  and  power,  that  it  is  not  always  safe 
to  infer  national  usages  from  the  passages  in 
which  they  occur.  Hence  we  would  scarcely  con- 
clude from  Kzek.  xxiii  42,  that  crowns  were  worn 
by  Jewish  females,  although  that  they  wore  some 
ornament  which  might  be  so  called  is  probable 
from  other  sources.  Mr.  Lane  {Arabian  Nights, 
i.  424)  mentions  that  until  about  two  centuries 
ago  a  kind  of  crown  was  worn  by  Arabian  females 
of  wealth  and  distinction.  It  was  generally  a 
circle  of- jewelled  gold  (the  lower  edge  of  which 
was  straight,  and  the  upjn?r  fancifully  heightened 
to  a  mere  point),  surmounting  the  lower  part 
of  a  dome-shaped  cap,  with  a  jewel  or  some  other 
ornament  at  the  summit. 

It  is  certain  that  *  crowns '  of  this  or  some 
similar  kind  were  worn  at  marriages  (Cant.  iii. 
11;  Isa.  lxi.  10);  and  it  would  apjiear  that  at 
feasts  and  public  festivals  '  crowns  of  rejoicing' 
were  customary.  These  were  probably  garlands 
(Wisd.  ii.  8;  iv.  2;  Kcclus  i.  1 1).  The  '  crowns' 
or  garlands  which  were  given  to  the  victors  in  the 
public  games  are  more  than  once  alluded  to  in 
the  Epistles  (1  Cor.  ix.  25;  2  Tim.  ii.  5;  iv.  8; 
1  Pet.  v.  4). 

CROWN  OF  THORNS  [Thorns], 

CRUCIFIXION — in  Greek  ova<navpovv  ;  in 
Latin  vruci  affir/ei'e,  in  crucetn  'ay ere  or  tullcre, 
in  later  times  crucijiyere,  whence  our  crucifixion. 
To  describe  this  punishment  the  Jews  used  the 

general  term  i"PJi,  for  crucifixion  is  a  kind  of 
bunging;  whence  Christ  in  the  polemical  writings 

of  the  Jews  is;  designated  S)?T\,  '  the  hanged  one.' 
Crucifixion  was  a  most  ami  and  disgraceful 
punishment  j  the  terms  applied  to  it  by  ancient 
writers  aie,  '  the  most  cruel  ,md  disgraceful '  tie 
Verr.  ;  Lactam  In.stit.  iv.  26  J  ;  '  the  worst  possible 
punishment  *  (Ulpian):  Mhe  Worst  punishment  in 
the  world'  rl'anll.  v.  17).  It  was  the  punish- 
ment chiefly  of  slaves  :  accordingly  the  word  f)/r- 
cifer,  l  cross-bearer,"  was  a  tnm  of  reproach  foi 
slaves,  and  the  punishment  is  termed  srrrdr  snp- 
plicium,  l  a  slave'*  punishment '  ( I)c  In/ami  quo 
('fir  (iJf'c  fu.s  est  crit.  tilpp.,  in  O,  II.  Lange's  Oh 
$erratt.  Sarr.).  Free  hoi  n  persons  aU..  luffeWd 
crucifixion,  hut  only  /tunnies,  tlw»e  of  low  condi- 
tion and  provincials  Citi/..n,  could  not  I*  <  m- 
cih>l  (Ci.  .  \',n.  i.  5;  Quintil.  viii.  I:  Suet 
(.ialb).  This  puiii  hmrnt  was  rp«"*i  \  ed  for  the 
pieatest  crimes,  ns  rohhei  v.    pii.u\       Sen.    /  p.  vil. 

Urn.  I'ttnm.  l\j\  a«.i ^nation,  perjury  (Finnic. 


vi.  26)  ;  sedition,  treason,  and  (in  the  case  of  sol- 
diers) desertion  (Dion,  v.  52  ;  Joseph.  A?itiq.  xiii 
22  ;  Apul.  Asin.  3).     Its  origin   is  ancient      In 
Thucydides  (i.  110)  we  read  of  Inarus,  an  African 
king,  who  was  crucified  by  the  Egyptians.     The 
similar  fate  of  Polycrates,  who  suffeied  under  the 
Persians,  is  detailed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  125),  who 
adds,  in  the  same  book  (159),  that  no  less  than 
300   persons    were   condemned    to    the    cross    by 
Darius,  after  his  successful  siege  of  Bab)  Ion.   Va- 
lerius   Maximus  makes  crucifixion  the  common 
military  punishment  of  the  Carthaginians.     That 
the  Greeks  adopted  it  is  plain  fiom  the  cruel  exe- 
cutions which  Alexander  ordered  after  the  capture 
of  Tyre,  when  2000  captives  were  nailed  to  crosses 
along  the   sea-shore  (Q.    Curtius,    iv.  4  ;  Justin, 
xviii.  3).      With   the  Romans  it  was  used  under 
their  early  monarchical  government,  and   was  the 
death  to  which  Horatius  was  adjudged  for  the  stern 
and  savage  murder  of  his  sister  (Liv.  i.  26).  where 
the  teims  employed    show  that   the  punishment 
was  not  at  that  time  limited  to  any  rank  or  condi- 
tion.   It  appears  also  from  the  passage  that  scourg- 
ing (yerberato)  then  preceded  crucifixion,  as  un- 
doubtedly  was    customary    in  later  times.     The 
column  to  which  Jesus  was   fastened   during  this 
cruel  infliction  is  stated  by    Jerome  (Epist.  ad 
Eustach.)  to  have  existed  in  his  time  in  the  por- 
tico  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  to  have  retained 
marks   of  his   blood.       The    Jews    received    the 
punishment  of  crucifixion  from   the  Romans  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  xii.  14,  2 ;  xx.  6.  2 ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
12).     Though  it  has  been  a  matter  of  debate,  yet 
it  appears  clear  that  crucifixion,  projierly  so  called, 
was  not  originally  a  Hebrew  punishment  (Bor- 
mitii  de  cruce  nam  Ebreeor.  supp.  fuerit).     Toe 
condemned,  after    having    been    scourged    (Liv. 
xxxvi.  20;  Prud.   Enchir.   xli.    1),  had   to   bear 
their  cross,  or  at  least  the  transverse  l>eam.  to  the 
place  of  execution  (Plot.  De  Tard.  Dei  Vind.  9; 
Artemid.  11,  41),  which  was   generally   in   some 
frequented   place  without  the  city  (Cic.  J  err.  v. 
60).     The  cross  itself,  or  the  upright   beam,  was 
fixed   in    the    ground  (Cic.    ad   (iuint.  Dr.  i.   2; 
Pro  Rat.  iv.  2).      Arrived  at  the   spot  the  delin- 
quent   was  supplied  with  an   intoxicating  diink, 
made  of  myrrh  and  other   bitter  herbs  (Pipping, 
Exercit.  ylcarf.lv.),  and  having  been  stript  of  his 
clothing,  was  raised   and  affixed  to  the  cross,  by 
nails   driven  into  his  hands,  and   more  rarely  into 
his  feet;   sometimes  the   feet  were  fastened  by  one 
nail  driven  through  hoth  {Tertull.  Ade.  .hid.  x.  ; 
Sen.  De  Vita  Beat    19;  Lactam  iv.  13>    The  f.vt 
were   occasionally    bound   to  the    cross  by  cords, 
and  Xenophon   MSeits    that    it    »,i>    usual    among 
the  Egyptians  to  hind  in  this  manner  not  only  the 
feet  but  the  hands.      A  small  tahlet     titu/us  ,  de- 
claring the  crime,  was   placed  on    the   top   W  tlu 
cross   ■Sueton.   Cul     ;j«  I    ])nm.    10.     Ema'L.    ll\st. 
Bodies,  v.   IV      The  hotly  of  the  crucilied   jhi- 
rested  <>n  a  sort  of  -e.it    niiy/na    (lien.  Adv.  Her.  ii. 
42).     The  ciiminal  died  under  tin'  nnM  frigl  U  d 
mi  fieri  n^s  —  so    L-reat    that    e\en    amid    the    feging 
p^ssioill  of  war  pity  «f«J  «>mc1im-^  e\(-it--d.      Jiv 
sephus  ,  I  >.    Hi  It.  Jud.  v.  \i    1  |  nan. ile-;  "f.  aj  I 
taken    at    the  >ieg.-  of  Jerusalem,  that    '  thev    were 
liisl   whip|*-d,  and  1orment.il  w   tu  al  t    tor- 

-  and  then  crucified  l..-1'oi.-  tilt  N  il  In  of  the  nl  v. 
The    soldieis,    out    of     the  wrath    and   h.itied    t: 
l».ie  the  .b-ws,  n.'ided    those  ihev  caught  one    aM« 
one  way  anil   iliothei    attei    aii.-thei     to  cu  <•»*»»,  b* 
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way  of  jest,  when  their  multitude  was  so  great  that 
room  was  wanting  for  the  crosses,  and  crosses  want- 
ing for    the    bodies.      This  miserable  procedure 
made  Titus  greatly  pity  them."     Sometimes   the 
suffering  was  shortened  and   abated  by  breaking 
the    legs   of  the    criminal — crura  fracta   (Cic. 
Phil.  xiii.  12).    After  death,  among  the  heathens, 
the  bodies  commonly  remained  on  the  cross  till 
they  wasted  away,  or  were  devoured  by  birds  ot 
prey    (Horat.  Epist.   i.    16,  48;    Nonpascts  in 
9ruce  corvos ;  Plant.  Mil   Glor.  ii.  4,  19;  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.   xxxv i.  24).     A  military  guard   was 
set  near    the  cross,  to   prevent   the    corpse  from 
being    taken    away   for    burial    (Plut.    Cleomen. 
39;  Petron   Satyr,  iii.  6;  Sen.  Ep.  101).     But 
among  the  Jews  the  dead  body  wa3  customarily 
taken    down    and   buried.      Josephus   says   (De 
Bell.   Jud.    v.   2),   '  tht    Jews    used   to   take   sc 
much  care  of  the  burial  of  men  that  they  took 
down  those  that  were  condemned  and  crucified, 
and  buried  them  before  the  going  down  of  the  sun.' 
In  order  that,  death  might  be  hastened,  and  the 
law  might  not  be  violated,  the  Jews  were  accus- 
tomed to  break  the  legs  (John  xix.  21 ;  Deut.  xxi. 
22;  Casaub.  Exerc.Antibaron.  p.  537;  Lipsius,  De 
Cruc.  lib.  iii.).  There  was  a  bare  possibility  in  some 
cases  of  those  who  had  sutl'ered  this  punishment 
recovering  after  be;.ng  taken  down,  under  medical 
treatment.    Josephus  thus  writes  (  Vit.  75),  \  I  saw 
many  captives  crucified   and  I  remembered  three 
of  them  as  my  former  acquaintance.     I  was  very 
sorryat  this,  and  went  with  tears  in  my  eyes  to 
Titus ;  so  he   immediately  commanded  them  to 
be  taken  down,  and  to  receive  the  greatest  care  in 
order  to  their  recovery  ;  yet  two  of  them  died  un- 
der the  physician's  hands,  while  the  third  reco- 
vered."    Compare  Bretschneider,  in  d.  Studien  u. 
Krit.,  1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  625.     The  execution  took 
place  at  the  hands  of  the  car?iifex,  or  hangman,  at 
tended  by  a  band  of  soldiers  and  in  Rome,  undei 
the  supervision  of  the  Triumviri  Capitales  (Tac. 
Ann.  xv.  60 ;  Lactan.  iv.  26).  The  accounts  given 
in  the  Gospels  of  the  execution  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
in  entire  agreement  with  the  customs  and  prac 
tices  of  the  Romans  in  this  particular  (Tholuck 
Glaubwiirdigkeit  der   Evangel.    Gesch.  p.  361). 
The  punishment  continued  in  the  Roman  empire 
till  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  it  was  abolished 
through .  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Examples  of  it  are  found  in  the  early  part  of  the 
emperor's  reign,  but.  the  reverence  which,  atalatei 
fieriod,  he  was  led  to  feel  for  the  cross,  induced 
him  to  nut  an  end  to  the  inhuman  practice.  (Aur. 
Vict.   (ets.   41;  Sozom.   i.    8;    Niceph.  vii.   4(5; 
Firmic.  viii.  20).      There  is  a  classical  work  on 
the    subject     by    Lipsius,    Antwerp,    1594    and 
1637.    Other  valuable  works,  besides  those  which 
have  been  named   in  this  and  the  article  Cnoss, 
are  by  Vossius,  Gretser,  Calixlus,  Salmasius,  and 
Kipping.     Sagittarius,  Binueus,  Dilher,  &c.  have 
treated  specially  on  the  application  of  this  pun- 
ishment   in    the   case   of  our   Lord.      The  more 
ancient  literature  on    the  subject  is  detailed  in 
Fabric.  Iiib/ior/r.  Antujuar.  Hamb.  1760,  p.  755, 
*n  — J.  R   D. 

CRUCIFIXION,  DEATH  BY  (physically 
considered  .,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  sympathetic 
fever  which  is  excited  by  the  wounds,  and  aggra- 
vated bv  cx|H)sure  to  the  weather,  privation  of 
water,  and  the  painfully  constrained  position  of 
the   body.     Traumatic   fever  correspond*,  in  in- 
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tensity  and  in  character,  to  the  local  inflammation 
of  the  wound.     In  the  first  stage,  while  the  inflam- 
mation  of  the  wound  is   characterized   by  heat, 
swelling,  and  great  pain,  the  fever  is  highly  in- 
flammatory ;  and  the  sufferer  complains  of  heat, 
throbbing    headache,    intense   thirst,   restlessness, 
and  anxiety.     As  soon  as  suppuration  sets  in,  the 
fever  somewhat  abates,   and   gradually  ceases  as 
suppuration  diminishes  and  the  stage  of  cicatrisa- 
tion approaches.     But  if  the  wound  be  prevented 
from  healing,  and  suppuration  continue,  the  fever 
assumes  a  hectic   character,  and  will  sooner  or 
later  exhaust  the  powers  of  life.     When,  how- 
ever, the  inflammation  of  the  wound  is  so  intense 
as  to  produce  mortification,  nervous    depression 
is  the  immediate   consequence ;  and  if  the  cause 
of  this  excessive  inflammation  of  the  wound  still 
continues,  as  is  the  case  in  crucifixion,  the  sufferer 
rapidly  sinks.     He  is  no  longer  sensible  of  .pain, 
but  his  anxiety  and  sense  of  prostration  are  ex- 
cessive; hiccup  supervenes,  his  skin  is  moistened 
with  a  cold  clammy  sweat,  and  death  ensues.    It 
is  in  this   manner   that  death  on  the  cross  must 
have  taken  place,   in  an  ordinarily  healthy  con- 
stitution.    The  wounds  in  themselves  were  not 
fatal ;  but,  as  long  as  the  nails  remained  in  them, 
the  inflammation  must  have  increased  in  intensity 
until   it  produced  gangrene.     De  la  Condamine 
witnessed  the  crucifixion  of  two  women  of  those 
fanatic  Jansenists  called  Convulsionnaires.     One 
of  them,  who  had  been  crucified   thrice  before, 
remained  on  the  cross  for  ihree  hours.     They  suf- 
fered most  pain  from  the  operation  of  extracting 
the  nails;  and  it  was  not  until  then  that  they  lost 
more  than  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  their  wounds. 
After   they    were   taken    down,    they   seemed    to 
suffer  little,  and  speedily  recovered  {Correspond. 
de  Grimm  et  Diderot,  ii.  75).     The  probabilities 
of  recovery  after  crucifixion  would  of  course  de- 
pend on    the   degree  of  constitutional    irritation 
that  had  been  already  excited.     Josephus  (  Vita, 
74)  relates  that  of  three  of  his  friends,  for  whom 
he  had  obtained  a  release  from  the  cross,  only 
one  survived.      The  period  at  which  death  oc- 
curred was  very  variable,  as  it  depends!  on  the 
constitution  of  the  sufferer,  as  well  as  on  die  deftiee 
of  exposure,  and  tire  state  of  the  weather.  It  may, 
however,    be  asserted   that  death  would  not  take 
place  until  the  local   inflammation  had  run  its 
course ;  and  though   this  process  may  be  much 
hastened  by  fatigue  and  the  alternate  exposure  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  cold  night  air,  it  is  not 
completed  before  forty-eight  hours,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  in  healthy  constitutions  ;  so 
that  we  may  consider  thirty-six  hours  to  be  the 
earliest  period  at  which  crucifixion  would  occasion 
death  in  a  healthy  adult.     Many  of  the  wounded 
at  Waterloo  were  brought  into  the  hospitals  after 
having  lain  three  days  on  the  field,  and  even  then 
sometimes  lecovered  from  severe  ojierotions.     It 
cannot  be  objected   that  the  heat  of  an  Eastern 
climate  may  not  have  been  auly   considered  in 
the  above  estimate ;  for  many  cases  are  recorded 
of  persons   having   survived   a  much  longer  time 
than  is  here  mentioned,  even  as  long  as  eight  or 
nine  days.     Eusebius   (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  S)  sayi 
that,  many  of  the  martyrs  in  Egypt,  who  were 
crucified  with  their  heads  downwards,   perished 
by    hunger.     This  assertion,   however,   must  not 
be    misunderstood.     It   was   very  natuial  to  sup- 
pose that  hunger  was  the  cause  of  death,  when  it 
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was  known  that  no  food  had  been  taken,  and  when, 
as  must  have  happened  in  lingering1  cases  of  cru- 
cifixion, the  body  was  seen  to  be  emaciated.  But 
it  nas  been  shown  above  that  the  nails  in  the 
hands  and  feet  must  inevitably  have  given  rise  to 
such  a  degree  of  inflammation  as  to  produce  mor- 
tification, and  ultimately  death  ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  <bod  would  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, have  contributed  to  support  life.  More- 
over, it  may  be  added  that  after  the  first  few 
hours,  as  soon  as  lever  had  been  fully  excited, 
the  sufferer  would  lose  all  desire  for  food.  The 
want  of  water  was  a  much  more  important 
privation.  It  must  have  caused  the  sufferer  in- 
expressible anguish,  and  have  contributed  in  no 
slight  degree  to  hasten  death.  As-Sujuti,  a  cele- 
brated Arabic  writer,  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  a  young  Turk  who  was  crucified  at  Damascus 
4.d.  1217.  It  is  particularly  mentioned  that  his 
hands  and  feet  were  nailed,  and  even  his  arms 
(but  not  as  if  it,  was  in  any  way  remarkable). 
He  complained  of  intense  thirst  on  the  first  day\ 
and  his  sufferings  were  greatly  increased  by  his 
continually  seeing  before  him  the  waters  of  the 
Barada,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  was  crucified 
He  survived  two  days,  from  the  noon  of  Friday 
to  the  noon  of  Sunday  (K.osegurten,Chrestomathia 
Arabica,  p.  63,  sq.>— W.  A.  N. 

CRUSE.  Three  Hebrew  words  are  thus  trans- 
lated in  the  Authorized  Version  (I  Sam.  xxvi.  11 ; 
1  Kings  xiv.  3  ;  2  Kings  ii.  29,.  This  now  ob- 
solete English  word  denotes  a  small  vessel  for 
holding  water  or  other  liquids.  Such  are  noticed 
under  Bottle,  Dish,  Pitcher 

CRYSTAL  (hng  kerach,  and  W2*  gabish , 
both  rendered  in  the  Sept.  by  HpvaraAAos,  which 
al^o  occurs  in  Rev.  xxi.  11)  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  crystal  is  intended  by  the  Greek 
ord  in  Rev.  xxi.  11,  as  indeed  the  phrase  of  com- 
arison  '  cleat  as  crystal'  would  seem  naturally  to 
suggest.  It  is  not  very  ceitain,  nor  very  likely, 
that  the  Hebrew  word  gabish  (Job  xxviii.  IS) 
means  crxstal ;  but  as  the  other  word  so  rendered 
[kcra  h)  denotes  ice,  to  which  crystal  bears  so 
much  external  resemblance ;  and  as  in  Kzek.  i.  23 
it  occuis  with  an  application  so  similar  to  the 
KpvaraKKos  of  Rev.  xxi.  1  1,  we  may  with  much 
confidence  take  thislo  be  its  meaning.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  more  apparent  when  we  recoiled  that  crystal 
was  anciently  held  to  be  only  pure  water,  con- 
gealed by  great  length  of  time  into  ice  harder 
lhan  die  common  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  52;  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii.  "?.),  and  heme  the  Greek 
woid  for  it,  in  its  more  proper  signification,  also 
signifies  ire.  From  this  it  necessarily  followed 
lliat  crystal  could  ordy  be  produced  in  the 
regions  of  perpettffc]  ice;  arid  this  was  accord- 
ingly the  ancient  l»elief;  but  we  now  know 
that  it  is  found  in  tin-  warmest  regions.  Theo- 
phiaMux  .")  i  reckons  crystal  anions  the  jK'llucid 
Ktones  use  i  fur  en^iavei!  seals  In  common  par- 
lance we  auply  the  term  cri/slal  (as  the  ancients 
apparently  did  )  to  a  triads-like  transparent  stone, 
commonly  ofa  hexagonal  form,  winch,  from  being 
fiMiud  in  rocks,  is  called  by  mineralogists  rock* 
rr\  s-;ii.  It  !,  :l  stun*'  of  the  Hint  family,  the  most 
refined  kind  of  quartz. 

(I    BIT   is  a    WOttl    dnived    immediatck 
the  Latin  CUtitttk,  me  lower  arm.      Tin    length  of 
iLe  cubit   lias  vaiied    in    diilcrent    nations,  ami   at 


different,  times.  Derived  as  the  measure  is  from 
a  part  of  the  human  body,  and  as  the  human 
stature  has  been  of  very  dissimilar  length,  the 
cubit  must  of  necessity  have  been  various.  The 
lower  arm,  moreover,  may  take  in  the  entire 
length  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  third  or 
longest  finger,  or  it  may  be  consideied  as  extend- 
ing from  the  elbow  merely  to  the  root  of  the  hand 
at  the  wrist,  omitting  the  whole  length  of  the 
hand  itself.  If  the  definition  of  Celsus  (viii.  1) 
is  taken,  and  the  cubit  is  identified  wi!  a  the  Ulna, 
the  under  and  longer  of  the  two  bones  of  whidi 
the  arm  consists,  still  a  fixed  and  invariable 
measure  is  not  gained.  That  the  cubit  (n5K) 
among  the  Hebrews  was  derived  as  a  measure  from 
the  human  body,  is  clear  from  Deut.  iii.  11  — •  after 
the  cubit  of  a  man.'  But  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  cubit  was  understood  as  ex- 
tending to  the  wrist  or  the  end  of  the  third 
finger.  As  however  the  latter  seems  most  natwial, 
since  men,  when  ignorant  of  anatomy,  and  seeking 
in  their  own  frames  standards  of  measure,  were 
likely  to  take  both  the  entire  foot  and  the  entire 
fore-arm,  the  probability  is  that  the  longer  was  the 
original  cubit,  namely,  the  length  from  the  elbow 
to  the  extremity  of  the  longest  finger.  To  this  opi- 
nion Winei  ( Handle rterbuch,  art. '  Kile')  inclines, 
and  he  denies  that  they  are  right  who  make  the 
cubit  merely  four  hand-breadths.  He  mentions 
in  corroboration  that  the  Egyptian  cubit,  which 
it  is  likely  the  Hebrews  would  adopt,  consisting 
of  six  hand- bread tl is,  is  found  on  the  ruins  of 
Memphis  {Journal  des  Savans,  1^22,  Nov,  Dec. 
comp.  Herod,  ii.  149).  The  Rabbins  also  (Misbhn. 
C/ielim.  xvii.  9)  assign  six  hand-breadths  to  the 
Mosaic  cubit.  By  comparing  Josephus  (sJntia. 
iii.  6.  5)  withExod.  xxv.  10,  it  will,  moreover,  be 
found  that  the  weight  of  his  authority  is  in  the 
same  scale.  According  to  him,  a  cubit  is  equal 
to  two  spans.  Now,  a  span  is  equal  to  tlnee 
hand-breadths  (Schmidt.  Bibl.  Mathcmat.  p.  117  ; 
Eisen-Schmidt.  De  Vondcribtis,  p.  110);  a  cubit 
therefore  is  equal  to  six  hand-bieadths. 

The  hand-breadth  (riBD)  is  found  as  a  measnie 
in  I  Kings  vii.  26,  comp.  Jer.  Iii.  21  In  the  lat- 
ter passage,  the  finger-bioadth  QJ2VN)  is  another 
measure.  The  span  (HIT)  wsu  occurs  Kxod. 
xxviii.  16.  So  that,  it  appears,  measmes  of 
length  were,  for  the  most  part,  borrowed  by  the 
Hebrews  from  members  of  the  human  body. 
Still  no  absolute  and  invariable  standard  present* 
itself.  If  the  question,  What  is  a  hand  or  a  linger- 
breadth  *  be  asked,  the  answer  can  be  only  an 
approximation  to  fact.  If,  however,  the  palm  or 
hand-breadth  is  taken  at  \\^  inches,  then  the 
cubit  will  amount  to  21  inches. 

In  addition  to  the  common  cubit,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  a  longer  one  of  G  palms  »  inches.  The 
Hehiews  also  have  been  thought  to  have  hail  a 
longer  cubit;  for,  in  F./.ck.  \l.  5,  we  read  of  a 
cubit  which  seems  to  be   an   ordinary   'cubit  and 

an  band-breadth;'  see  also  Ezek.  xliii    13,  irhere 

it  is  expressly  said  '  the  cubit  is  a  cubit  ami  nn 
hand-hicadth.'  The  prophet  ha*  DOM  IUp}>OSed 
to  refer  here  to  the  then  current   Babylonian  (iilet 

a  measure  which  it  is  thought  me  Jews  bor* 
rowed  during  the  period  of  their  captivity.  Tbi 
Rabbins  make  a  distinction  between  the  cotnmon 

cubit  of  5  hand-bieadtlis,  and   the   h.icied    cubit  vl 

6  handbreadthfc,  a  distinction  which  is  held  to  beifr* 

snfrit  iciilly    supplied    Ik 'h    b)     Winn    ^llumt    II 


CUCKOW. 

voc.) and De Wette (Arch^ohgi(',\>- 178)-  Consult 
Lamy,  De  Tabemaculo,  c.  8;  Carpzov,  Apparat. 
p.  076.  In  the  New  Testament,  our  Lord  charac- 
teristically employs  the  term  cubit  (Matt,  xxvii.  6  ; 
Luke  xii.  25)  for  the  enforcement  of  a  moral  and 
spiritual  lesson.  The  term  also  occurs  in  John 
xxi.  8,  and  in  Rev.  xxi.  17.  In  Lev.  xix.  35, 
justice  in  measures,  as  well  as  in  weights,  is 
strictly' enjoined. —  J.  R.  B. 

CUCKOW,  S\n&  shachaph,  occurs  only  in 
Lev.  xi.  16,  among  birds  of  prey  not  clearly  iden- 
titied,  but  declared  to  be  unclean.  Our  version 
and  others  nave  rendered  it  '  cuckow,'  which,  if 
correct,  stands  certainly  out  of  the  order  of  all 
affinity  with  the  other  species  enumerated  ;  and 
although  the  cuckow  is  a  winter  and  spring  bird, 
distinctly  heard,  it  appears,  by  Mr.  Buckingham, 
early  in  April,  while  crossing  the  mountains 
between  Damascus  and  Sidon,  at  that  time  co- 
vered with  snow,  it  could  scarcely  deserve  to  be 
included  in  the  prohibited  list — for  the  species  is 
every  where  scarce.  Shachaph  may  be  an  imita- 
tion of  its  voice,  since  the  Arabs  call  it  Teerel- 
Yakotcb,  or  the  bird  of  Jacob,  because  in  its  song 
it  seems  to  repeat  the  patriarch's  name.  Bochart 
and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  derive  Shachaph  from  Sache- 
peth,  '  a  wasting,'  and  thence  apply  it  io  the 
sea-gull  or  sea-mew,  a  bird  pretended  to  be  in- 
capable of  becoming  plump  or  fleshy.  Etymology 
thus  applied  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  error ;  for  the 
gull  tribe,  so  far  from  being  lean,  are  usually 
very  fat,  but  exceedingly  oily  and  redolent  of 
fish. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Shaw's  proposed  identifi- 
cation of  Shachaph  with  his  Zaf Zaf  or  Rhaad, 
it  may  be  observed  that  hard-billed  species  feed- 
ing on  grain,  like  all  gallinacea,  are  also  very 
prone  to  devour  reptiles,  and  therefore  are  not 
necessarily  clean  birds;  but,  unfortunately,  what 
the  Riiaad  may  be  is  a  question  which  the  cha- 
racters assigned  to  both  the  species  leave  undeter- 
mined. The  black  tuft  of  feathers  beneath  the 
throat,  the  white  belly,  and  bulk  of  body,  seem 
to  imply  that  he  alluded  to  two  species  of  smallei 
Bustards  or  Pterocles,  such  as  the  Otis  Torquata, 
Otis  Kuba,  Otis  Hobara,  Tetrix  Campestr is,  or  the 
Katta,  Pteroclcs  Alchata,  all  of  which  reside  in  oi 
near  Palestine,  or  make  their  passage  through  that 
country  in  the  proper  season  (Kitto's  Pictorial 
Palestine,  i.  406)-,  have  a  low  flight  with  beating 
wings,  and  voices  which  may  have  suggested  the 
name  Rhaad.  And  as  for  '  Zaf  Zaf,  Hasselquist 
notices  a  Salix,  to  which  he  has  given  the  local 
name  of  '  Saf  Safj'  proving  that  the  same  dis- 
syllable by  which  Shaw  designates  a  bird  is 
likewise  applied  to  a  tree  of  the  willow  genus, 
and  that  perhaps  some  mistake  has  been  made  in 
referring  it  to  the  Rhaad. 

Upon  the  whol%  while  so  much  obscurity  still 
remains  on  the  subject,  the  interpretation  of  .Sha- 
chaph by  Cuckow  should,  we  think,  remain  undis- 
turbed.— C   H.  S. 

CUCUMBERS.     [Kishuim.] 

CUMMIN  (jb3;  N.T.fr^o»/),orKAMMON, 
is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  mentioned  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  which,  like  the 
dill  and  the  coriander,  continues  to  be  culti- 
vated in  modern,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times,  in 
Eastern  countries.  These  are  similar  to,  and 
used    for    many   of    the    same   purposes   as    the 


CUMMIN. 

anise  and  caraway,  which  supply  their  place, 
and  are  more  common  in  Europe.  All  these 
plants  produce  fruits,  commonly  called  seeds, 
which  abound  in  essential  oil  of  a  more  or  lest 
grateful  flavour,  and  warm  stimulating  nature  \ 
hence  they  were  employed  in  ancient  as  in  mo- 
dern times,  botli  as  condiments  and  as  medicines. 
So  we  find  the  Cummin  mentioned  by  Hippo- 
crates, and  also  by  Dioscorides,  under  the  name 
of  kv/hivov.  The  latter  writer  distinguishes  several 
varieties,  but  the  principal  is  called  fj/xepoj/,  or  sa- 
tivum, which  the  Arabs,  following  Dioscorides, 
describe  under  the  name  of  kumoon  baghec,  a  gar- 
den that  cultivated  cummin.     The  Arabic  name 

ioy<w    kumon,    is    too   similar    to   the   Hebrew 

Kammon  to  allow  us  to  doubt  their  identity, 
especially  as  we  find  it,  in  the  Greek  form  of 
Kvjuivoy,  employed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates. 


243. 

Cummin  is  first  mentioned  in  Isaiah  (xxviii.23): 
'  When  he  (the  ploughman)  hath  made  plain  fhe 
face  thereof,  doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the  fitches, 
and  scatter  the  cummin :'  showing  that  it  was 
extensively  cultivated,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day, 
in  Eastern  countries,  as  far  even  as  India.  In 
the  south  of  Europe  it  is  also  cultivated  to  some 
extent.  England  is  chiefly  supplied  from  Malta 
and  Sicily  ;  53  cwt.  having  been  imported  in  the 
year  1839  from  these  islands.  In  the  above  chap 
ter  of  Isaiah  (ver.  27)  cummin  is  again  mentioned  : 
'  For  the  fitches  are  not  threshed  with  a  threshing 
instrument,  neither  is  a  cart-wheel  turned  about 
upon  the  cummin  ,  but  the  fitches  are  beaten  out 
with  a  start',  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod.'  This 
is  most  applicable  to  tlie  fruit  of  the  common 
cummin,  which,  when  ripe,  may  be  separated 
from  the  stalk  with  the  slightest  stroke,  and  would 
be  completely  destroyed  by  the  turning  round  of 
a  wheel,  which,  bruising  the  seed,  would  prese 
out  the  oil  on  which  its  virtues  depend. 

In  the  New  Testament,  cummin  is  mentioned 
in  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  where  our  Saviour  denounce* 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  ]>aid  their  '  tithe  j4 
mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  but  neglected  ihe 
weighter  matters  of  the  law.  In  die  Talmudical 
tract  Demai,  quoted  by  Celsius  r\.  p.  519V  cum- 
min is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  things  regularly 
tithed      'Res  i&tee    decimanti      ^.ubia1  omui  loco 


CUSH. 
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palatha,  di.ctyli,  siliquae,  oryza  et  cuminum.' 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous  distinct  notices  >i" 
cummin,  and  its  difference  from  caraway,  i'.  is 
curious  how  Celsius  (I.  c.  p.  516)  could  havo  ad- 
duced the  carum  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides 
as  identical  with  the  cum/mum.  So  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Rosenmuller  (Bibl.  Bot.  p.  99)  we  have 
earum  Carvi  given  as  the  systematic  name  of  cu- 
minum, making  the  latter  the  caraway  plant, 
which  it  is  not. — J.  F.  R. 

CUSH  (^-13  ;  Xovs),  the  eldest  son  of  Ham 
(Gen.  x.  6  ;  1  Chron.  i.  8),  from  whom  seems  to 
have  been  derived  the  name  of  the  land  of  Cush, 
which  is  commonly  rendered  by  the  Sept., 
Aid  tor  ia,  and  by  the  Vulgate,  ^Ethiopia  ;  in 
which  they  have  been  followed  by  almost  all  other 
versions,  ancient  and  modern.  The  German 
translation  of  Luther  has  Mohrenland,  which  is 
equivalent  to  Negroland,  or  the  Country  of  the 
Blacks.  A  native  was  called  Cushi,  ^13, 
AlBioty,  yEthiops  (Jer.  xiii.  *23),  the  feminine  of 
which  was  Cusliith.  JVu/"0.  AldiS-mao-a,  j^Ethi- 
opissa  (Num.  xii.  1),  and  the  plural  Cushiim, 
D^O.  Aldioires,  jEthiopes  (Amos  ix.  7). 

The  locality  of  the  land  of  Cush  is  a  question 
upon  which  eminent  authorities  have  been  divided  ; 
for  while  Bochart  (Phaleg,  iv.  2)  maintained  that 
it  was  exclusively  in  Arabia,  Gesenius  (Lex.  in 
voce)  held  with  no  less  pertinacity  that  it  is  to  be 
sought  for  no  where  but  in  Africa.  In  this  opinion 
he  is  supported  by  Schulthess  of  Zurich,  in  his 
'  Paradies'  (p.  11,  101  j.  Others  again,  such  as 
Michaelis  (Spicileg.  Geogr.  Ueb.  Ex1,  cap.  2,  p. 
237),  and  Rosenmuller  (Bibl.  Geogr.  by  Morren, 
vol.  i.  p.  80  ;  vol.  in.  p.  280),  have  supposed  that 
the  name  Cush  was  applied  to  tracts  of  country 
both  in  Arabia  and  Africa — a  circumstance  which 
would  easily  be  accounted  for,  on  the  very  probable 
supposition,  that  the  descendants  of  the  primi- 
tive Cushite  tribes,  who  had  settled  in  the  former 
country,  emigrated  across  the  Red  Sea  to  the  latter 
region  of  the  earth,  carrying  with  them  the  name 
of  Cush,  their  remote  progenitor.  This  idea  had 
been  developed  by  Eiclihorn,  in  his  Dissertation 
entitled  Verosimilia  de  Cuscheeis,  1771. 

The  existence  of  an  African  Cush  cannot  rea- 
sonably l)e  questioned,  though  the  term  is  employed 
in  Scripture  with  great  latitude,  sometimes  deno- 
ting an  extensive  but  undelined  country  (Ethio- 
pia), and  at  other  times  one  particular  kingdom 
tMeroi;).  It  is  expressly  described  by  Ezekiel  as 
lying  to  the  south  of  Egypt  beyond  Syene  (xxix. 
10;  com  p.  xxx.  1-6. — Strabo,  xvii.  p.  817  ;  Pliny, 
llisf.  Nat.  \  i.  35.  Joseph.  I)c  licfl.  Jud.  iv.  10,  5). 
Hence  we  fmd  Miziaim  and  Cush  C%.  e.  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia)  so  often  classed  together  by  the  pro- 
phets, t.  g.  Ps.  lxviii.  31  i  ha.  xi.  11;  xx.  1; 
xliii.  3  ;  xlv.  1  1  ;  Nahiim  iii.  9  The  inhabitants 
lie  elsewhere  spoken  of  in  connection  with  t he 
Lubim  Mid  Sukkiim  (2  Chn.n.  xii.  3  ;  xvi.  8; 
Jer.  xlv:.  7;  Dan.  \i.  i',\).  supposed  to  l*'  the 
Libyans  a  trl  Kthiopifc  Troglodytes,  and  certainly 
nations  of  Africa,  for  they  belonged  to  the  \.i>t 
army  with  wdue.h  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  '  canie 
out'  of  that  "ountry,  against  Kehoboam,  king  of 
Judah.  In  these,  ami  indeed  in  most  other  jias- 
*ages  when-  'Coin'  oCCUrt.  Arabia  is  not.  to  be 
though'  of;  the  Ethiopia  of. \  In.  a  is  beyond  all 
t*oiibr  PtcTuslvely  intended,  and  to  the  article 
'Zthiohia'  we  refer  the  leader  fur  the  S<  i  iptuial 
notices  ifgardiiig  it. 


That  some  of  the  posterity  of  Cush  settle!  in 
the  south  of  Arabia  may  readily  be  gianted  ;  but 
that  he  gave  a  permanent  name  to  any  portion 
either  of  the  country  or  people,  is  by  no  means  so 
evident :  it  is,  at  least,  more  a  matter  of  infeiential 
conjecture  than  of  historical  certainty.  Almost 
all  the  passages  usually  cited  in  support  of  the 
averment^are  susceptible  of  a  different  interpreta- 
tion. For  example,  in  Num.  i.  21,"  Miriam 
and  Aaron  are  said  to  have  taken  offence  at  Moses 
for  having  married  '  a  Cushitess  ;'  and  upon  the 
presumption  that  this  was  the  same  person  as 
Zipporah,  daughter  of  the  priest  of  Midian  |  Exod. 
ii.  10,  21),'  it  is  inferred  that  Midian  was  in  Cush. 
But  to  say  nothing  of  Zipporah's  high  rank,  or  of 
the  services  of  her  family  to  Israel,  there  would 
have  been  something  so  grossly  incongruous  and 
absurd  in  Moses'  brother  and  sister  complaining 
for  the  first  time  of  his  selection  of  a  wife,  after 
the  marriage  had  subsisted  for  more  than  forty 
years,  that  it  is  evident  Zipporah  was  now  dead, 
and  this  second  wife,  though  doubtless  a  proselyte 
to  Judaism,  was  (whether  born  in  Asia  or  Africa) 
a  descendant  of  Cush,  and  therefore  a  Ilamite, 
and  not  one  of  the  Midianites,  who  were  of 
Shemitic  origin,  being  the  children  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah.  Others  discover  a  supposed  connec- 
tion between  Cush  and  Midian,  because  in  Hal), 
iii.  7,  the  clause,  '  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in 
affliction,^  finds  a  paiallelism  in  4  the  curtains 
of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble ' — Cushan 
being  held  to  be  the  poetical  and  high-sounding 
form  of  Cush.  But  this  idea  is  merely  conjec- 
tural;  and  while  it  is  acknowledged  that  jiart  of 
the  sublime  description  in  that  chapter  refers  to 
the  Exodus  and  the  transactions  at  Sinai,  other 
portions  (such  as  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  verse 
8,  and  the  standing  still  of  the  sun,  verse  11) 
have  plainly  a  reference  to  incidents  in  the"booKs 
of  Joshua  and  Judges.  Now  in  the  latter  book 
(iii.  10;  viii.  12)  we  find  a  record  of  signal 
victories  successively  obtained  by  Othniel  over 
Cusfian  Rishathaim,  king  of  Mesoi>otamia,  and 
by  Gideon  over  the  princes  of  Midian.  Again, 
it  has  been  rashly  concluded  that  Zerah,  the 
Cushite,  who  attacked  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  with 
so  immense  a  host  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9),  could  not 
have  been  an  Ethiopian  of  Africa,  and  yet  the 
fact  of  his  army  having  included  Libyans 
(xvi.  8)  as  well  as  Ethiopians,  seems  decisive  of 
the  fact,  that  the  latter  were  of  African  oiigin. 
Their  ancestors  may  have  belonged  to  the  '  people 
without  Dumber,'  whom  Shishak  had  led  forth 
against  Asa's  grandfather,  Kehoboam  (xii.  .'5  L 
and  these,  their  descendants,  may  have  retained 
possession  of  the  north  of  Arabia  Pctinra,  bclVCOl 
Palestine  and  Egvpt  (iOC  Bruce  s  Tiuve/t,  vol.  i. 
p.  30). 

Yet,  though  there  is  a  gieat  la<  k  ot  evidence  to 
show,  that  the  name  of  Cush  w.i>  evei  Applied  leiuiy 
part  of  Arabia,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
a  portion  of  t he  ( 'u.diite  lace  tlui  t--.ii  1  y  settle  theie. 
According  to  the  ethnographic  table  in  the  10th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  Cwih  ^.is  the  father  ol  H 
Ha\ilah,  Salita,  Ka.uuah  (whose  soli-.  Were  S 
and  Ded.ui).  Sabthecah,  and  also  .1*  Numod 
(..  n  v  7.  s;  1  CbroA.  i-  9.  1"  '•  Hm  !■*  men- 
tioned  appeals  to  iia\e  nio\  ed  noilhu  aul.  tits! 
into  Halejoiua.  and  then  into  A^ui.i.  hat  tli* 
otheis  serin  lo  have  initiated  to  the  MHlth,  thmigk 
it  is  unpos.ii  h'  ,i<  ciu.Ucl\  to  tnMi  o'  •  11  .ii  'tettle- 
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merits.  Yet,  even  if  we  give  Seba  to  Africa,  and 
pass  over  as  doubtful  the  names  of  Havilah,  She- 
ba,  arid  Dedan  (tor  these  were  also  the  names  of 
Shemitic  tribes.  Gen.  x.  2s,  29;  xxv.  3)  still. 
in  Ezek.  xxvii.  22,  Raamah  is  plainly  classed 
w.th  the  tribes  of  Arabia,  and  nowhere  are  any 
♦races  of  Sabtah  and  Sabthecah  to  be  found  but  in 
the  same  country.  By  referring,  however,  to  the 
relative'  geographical  positions  of  the  south-west 
coast  of  Arabia  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  it 
will  be  seen  that  nothing  separates  them  but  the 
Red  Sea,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  while  a  part 
of  the  Cushite  population  immigrated  to  Africa 
others  remained  behind,  and  were  occasionally 
called  by  the  same  name.  Thus  in  2  Chron.  xxi. 
16,  among  those  who  were  stirred  up  against  the 
Hebiews  are  mentioned  the  Philistines,  and  '  the 
Arabs  that  were  near  the  Cushites,*  and  the  ex- 
uiession  '  near '  (*P  p]f)  in  this  connection,  can 
itarcely  apply  to  any  but  dwellers  in  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  In  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  the 
Himaryites,  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  were  styled  by 
Syrian  writers  Cushaeans  and  Ethiopians  '  Asse- 
lnanni,  Bibl.  Orient,  i.  360;  iii.  56S).  The 
Chaldee  Paraphrast  Jonathan,  at  Gen.  x.  6,  and 
another  paraphrast  at  1  Chron.  i.  8,  explain 
'•Cush'  by  Arabia.  Niebuhr  found  in  Yemen 
a  tribe  called  Beni  Chusi.  The  book  of  Job 
(xxviii.  19)  speaks  of  the  topaz  (pitdah)  of  Cush, 
and  there  was  a  Topaz  Island  in  the  Red  Sea 
(l)iod.  Sic.  iii.  39;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii.  8; 
Strabo,  xvi.  4.  6).  Yet  most  of  these  are  circum- 
stances upon  which  we  can  lay  but  little  stress; 
and  the  passage  in  2  Chron  xxi.  16  is  the  only 
direct  evidence  we  possess  of  the  name  '  Cush' 
being  applied  in  Scripture  to  any  part  of  Arabia, 
and  even  that  does  not  amount  to  absolute  de- 
monstration. 

*Some  have  sought  for  another  Cush  in  more 
northerly  regions  of  Asia,  as  in  the  Persian  pro- 
vince of  Chusistan  or  Susiana,  in  Cuthah,  a 
district  of  Babylonia,  &c. ;  and  as  Nimrod, 
the  youngest  son  of  Cush,  spread  hh  conquests 
in  that  direction",  it  is,  no  doubt,  possible  that 
his  father's  name  might  be  preserved  in  the 
designation  of  some  part  of  the  territory  or  people. 
But  here  again  the  data  are  very  unsatisfactory ; 
and,  indeed,  the  chief  thing  which  led  to  the 
supposition  is  the  mention  in  the  description  of 
the  site  of  Paradise  (Gen.  ii.  13),  of  a  land  of  Cush, 
comj)assed  by  the  river  Gihon  [Eden].  But 
even  though  the  name  of  Cush  were  more  variously 
applied  in  Scripture  than  it  really  is,  it  would  not 
be  more  so  than  was  the  corresponding  term 
Ethiopia,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which 
comprised  a  great  many  nations  far  distant,  as 
well  as  wholly  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
having  nothing  in  common  but  their  swarthy, 
sun-burnt  complexion  —  Al6'io\p  q.  d.  alQbs  tt]v 
fyiv,  i.  e.  'burnt-black  in  the  face.'  Homer 
[Udi/ss.  i.  22)  speaks  of  ti:em  as  '  0  divided  race 
— the  last  of  men — some  of  them  at  the  extreme 
west,  and  others  at  the  exireme  eact.'  Stralx)  (i. 
p.  60)  des«'ril)es  them  as  a  'two-fold  people,  lying 
extended  in  a  long  tract  from  the  rising  to'the 
setting  sun."  Herodotus  (vii.  69,70)  distinguishes 
the  eastern  Ethiopians  in  Asia  from  tn<-  Western 
Ethiopians  in  Africa,  by  the  straight  hair  M  the 
former,  and  the  cmly  hair  of  the  latter  The 
ancients,  in  short,  with  the  usual  looseness  of  their 
geographical  definitions,  understood    by  Ethiopia 


the  extreme  south  in  all  the  earth's  longitude' 
and  which,  lying,  as  they  thought,  close  upon  th* 
fiery  zone,  exposed  the  inhabitants  to  the  sun  s 
scorching  rays,  which  burnt  them  blai  k.  It  is 
the  mistaken  idea  of  the  Scriptural  term  '  Cush' 
being  used  in  the  same  vague  and  indeterminate 
manner,  thai  has  led  to  so  much  confusion  on 
this '  subject ;  and  one  writer  (Buttmann,  Jilt. 
Erdk.  d.  Morgenl.  p.  10  note),  in  his  desire  to 
carry  out  the  parallel  between  Ediiopiaand  Cush, 
derives  the  latter  word  from  the  root  ni2  (kava, 
kali,  kit)  'to  burn;'  but  that  is  opposed  to  all  th« 
rules  of  etymological  analogy  in  the  formation  ot 
Hebrew  proper  names  (comp.  Ritter's  Erdkunde 
Th;  i.  p.  222  ;  Heeren's  African  Nations,  Engl 
Transl.  vol.  i.  p.  289).— N.  M. 

CUTHAH,  (.in-13  ;  Sept.  Xov6d\  u  district  in 
Asia,  whence  Shalmaneser  transplanted  certain 
colonists  into  the  land  of  Israel,  which  he  had  de- 
solated (2  Kings  xvii.  24-30).  From  the  inter- 
mixture of  these  colonists  with  the  remaining 
natives  sprung  the  Samaritans,  who  are  called 
Cuthites  (D^HID)  in  the  Chaldee  and  the  Talmud, 
and  for  the  same  reason  a  number  of  non-Semitic 
words  which  occur  in  the  Samaritan  dialect  are 
called  Cuthian.  The  situation  of  the  Cuthah 
from  which  these  colonists  came  is  altogether  un- 
known. Josephus  places  it  in  central  Persia,  and 
finds  there  a  river  of  the  same  name  (Antiq.  ix. 
14.  3;  x.  9,7).  Rosenmiiller  and  others  in-line 
to  seek  it  in  the  Arabian  Irak,  where  Ahu'feda 
and  other  Arabic  and  Persian  writers  place  a 
town  of  this  name,  in  the  tract  near  the  Nahr- 
Malca,  or  royal  canal,  which  connected  the  Eu 
phrates  and  Tigris  to  the  south  of  the  present 
Bagdad.  Winer  seems  to  prefer  the  conjec- 
ture of  Stephen  Morin  and  Le  Clerc.  which 
identifies  the  Cuthites  with  the  Cossaei  in  Susiana 
(Arrian,  Indie,  xl. :  Plin.  Hist.  Xal.  vi.  31  : 
Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  Ill  ;  Mannert,  ii.  493).  All  these 
conjectures  refer  essentially  to  the  same  quarter 
and  any  ot  them  is  preferable  to  the  one  suggested 
by  Michaelis,  that  the  Cuthites  were  Phoenicians 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon,  founding  it  upon 
reasons  which  no  one  regards  as  satisfactory,  and 
which  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  re-produce. 

CUTHITES.    [Samaritans.] 

CUTTINGS  IN  THE  FLESH.  Amongst 
the  prohibitory  laws  which  God  gave  the  Israel- 
ites there  was  one  that  expressly  forbad  the  prac- 
tice embraced  in  those  words,  viz.  '  Ye  shall  not 
make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead  ' 
(Lev.  xix.  28).  It  is  evident  from  this  law 
that  such  a  species  of  self- indicted  torture  ob- 
tained amongst  the  nations  of  Canaan ;  and  it 
was,  doubtless,  to  guard  His  people  against  the 
adoption  of  so  barbarous  a  habit,  in  its  idolatrous 
form,  that  God  led  Moses  to  reiterate  the  pro- 
hibition :  'They  shall  not  make  baldness  upon 
their  heads,  neither  shall  they  shave  oft"  the  corner 
of  their  beards,  nor  make  any  cuttings  in  then 
flesh'   (Lev.  xxi.  5;  Deut.  xiv.  1). 

Investing  his  imaginary  deities  with  the  attri- 
butes of  cruelty,  man  has,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries,  instituted  a  form  of  religion  consisting 
in  cruel  rites  and  bloody  ceremonies.  It'  then  we 
look  to  the  practices  of  tlie  heathen  World,  whe- 
ther ot  ancient  or  modern  times,  we  shall  find 
that  almost  the  entire  of  their  religion  consisted 
of  rites  of  deprecation.      Fear  of  the   Divined;* 
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pleasure  would  seem  to  have  been  the  leading 
feature  in  their  leligious  impressions.  The  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  human  sacrifices  throughout 
the  Gentili  world  is,  iq  itself,  a  decisive  proof  of 
Hie  light  in  which  the  human  mind,  unaided  by 
revelation,  is  disposed  to  view  the  Divinity. 

It  was  doubtless  such  mistaken  views  of  the 
character  of  God  that  led  the  prophets  of  Baal 
(1  Kings  xviii.  28)  io  cut  their  bodies  with  lancets, 
supposing  that,  by  mingling  . '.leir  own  blood  with 
that  of  the  offered  sacrifice,  their  god  must  be- 
come more  attentive  to  the  voice  of  entreaty. 
Agreeably  to  the  inference  which  all  this  fur- 
nishes,  we   find    Tacitus    declare    (Hist.    i.    4), 

*  Non  esse  curae  Diis  securitatem  nostram*  sed 
xUtUmem.'  In  fact  it  was  a  current  opinion 
amongst  the  ancient  heathen  that  the  gods  were 
jealous  of  human  happiness;  and  in  no  part  of 
the  heathen  world  did  this  opinion  more  pre- 
vail, according  to  Sanchoniathon's  account,  than 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  those  very  countries 
which  surrounded  that  land  where  God  designed 
to  place  his  people  Israel.  Hence  we  see  why  God 
weuld  lay  them  under  the  wholesome  influence  of 
such  a  prohibitory  law  as  that  under  consideration  : 

*  Ye  shall  not  make  any  cutting  in  your  flesh  for 
the  dead.*  The  ancients  were  very  violent  in 
their  expression  of  sorrow.  Virgil  represents  tiie 
sister  of  Dido  as  tearing  her  face  with  her  nails, 
and  beating  her  breast  with  her  fists  : — 

'  Unguibus  ora  soror  foedans  et  pectora  pugnis.' 

yi'w.  iv.  672. 

The  present  writer  has  seen  hi  India  the 
same  wild  exhibition  of  grief  for  the  departed 
relative  or  friend.  Some  of  the  learned  think 
that  that  law  cf  Solon's,  which  was  transferred 
by  the  Romans  into  the  Twelve  Tables,  that 
women  in  mourning  should  not  scratch  their 
cheeks,  derived  its  origin  from  this  law  of  Moses 
(Lev.  xix.  28)  But,  however  this  opinion  may 
lie  questioned,  it  would  appear  that  the  simple 
tearing  of  their  flesh  out  of  grief  and  anguish  of 
spirit  is  taken,  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as  a 
mark  of  affection  :  thus  (Jer.  xlviii.  37),  \  Every 
head  shall  be  bald,  every  beard  clipped,  and 
upon  all  cuttings!  Again  (ch.  xvi.  6)  :  'Both 
the  great  and  the  small  shall  die  in  the  land  : 
they  shall  not  lie  buried,  neither  shall  men  lament 
for  them,  nor  cut  themselccs?  So  (ch.  xli.  5) : 
4  There  came  from  Samaria  fourscore  men  having 
their  heads  shaven  and  their  clothes  rent,  and 
having  cut  themselves,  with  offerings  to  the  liouse 
of  the  Lord.1 

The  spiiit  of  Islam  is  less  favourable  than  that 
of  heathenism  to  displays  of  this  kind  :  yet  ex- 
amples of  them  are  not  of  rare  occunence  even 
in  the  Moslem  countries  of  Western  A>ia,  in- 
cluding Palestine  itself.  The  annexed  BgUIB  is 
Copied  from  one  which  is  represented  in  many  of 
ihe  books  of  travel  in  Egyuf  and  Palestine  which 
W'i<"    printed    in    the    >»\  mteenlh  century.      It    is 

aescriaed  by  the  misjiiwury  Rugene  Roger  I  I. a 

Terre  Saiuc.'e,  K.c.  16  it),  p.  2')2j  as  renocsenriSMJ 
4  one  of  those  calenders  or  devotees  whom  the 
Arabs  name  Bailioaua,"  and  whom  the  .simple 
people  honour  as  holy  maitviv  lie  appeaia  in 
public,  with  a  scimitar  stuck  through  the  fleshy 
|w*rt  of  his  side,  with  tlirec  heavy  iron  Ipikss 
thrust  through  the  muscles  of  his  arm,  and  with  ■ 

fmlhei  ins+ftfd  into  a  cut  in  in-.  Ion-  n\id.  lb' 
Soovss   »bout  with   uue.it    conr  "sure,  and    BfjduffJ 


all  these  sufferings,  hoping  for  recompense  i  the 
Paradise  of  Mohammed — 4  Aveuglement  digne 
de  larmes  (adds  the  monk),  que  ces  miserables 
commencent  ici  une  vie  pleine  de  souffrance, 
pour  la  continuer  eternellement  dedans  les  ge- 
hennes  de  TEnfer!'    Add  to  this,  the  common 
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accounts  of  the  gashes  which  the  Persian  devotees 
inflict  upon  themselves,  in  the  frenzy  of  their  love 
and  grief,  during  the  annual  mourning  for 
Hassan  and  Hossein  (Morier,  Malcolm.  &c.\  and 
the  curious  particulars  in  Aaron  HiU'stAccounf 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (ch.  13),  respecting  the 
proceedings  of  young  Turks  in  love  : — *  The  most 
ridiculous  and  senseless  method  of  expressing 
their  affection  is  their  singing  certain  amorous 
and  whining  songs,  composed  on  purpose  for  such 
mad  occasions,  between  every  line  whereof  they 
cut  and  slash  their  naked  arms  with  daggers, 
each  endeavouring  in  this  emulative  madness  to 
exceed  the  other  by  the  depth  and  number  of  die 
wounds  he  gives  himself.' 

From  the  examples  which  have  been  produced, 
we  may  very  safely  conclude  that  the  expression 
4  cuttings  in  the  flesh,'  in  these  passages  of  Scrip* 
ture,  was  designed,  as  already  intimated,  to 
declare  the  feeling  of  strong  affection  ;  as  though 
the  living  would  say,  '  See  how  little  we  regard 
the  pleasures  of  life,  since  now  the  object  of  our 
affection  is  removed  from  us!'  \\  e  must  there- 
fore come  back  ft>  <),u'  former  position,  that  it  was 
against  those  sell-inflicted  tortures,  by  which  the 
unhappy  devotees  vainly  thought  to  de.uecatt? 
the  wrath  of  their  angry  gpds  towards  their  de- 
ceased relatives  and  friends,  this  law  of  Moses 
was  especially,  aimed. — J.  W.  D. 

CYMBALS.     [Ml.sic-1 

CV  PRESS.     [Bkkosh.] 

CYPRUS  (Kvirpos  .  'he  modem  Kehris,  one 
of  the  Largest  islands  m  the  Mediterranean, 
and  next  to  Sicily  In  importance.  It  is  about 
140  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  front 
50  to  -r)  miles.  From  its  numerous  headlands 
Bad  promontories,  it  was  called  Kfpao-nv,  hfrasti.s. 
or  the  Horned;  and  from  its  exuheiant  fertil  ty, 
MaKapicL,  Ma<(i  ia.  or  the  blessed  [btntani  (>/- 
jtrum:  Hor.  (  arm.  iii.  26.  5* ).  It*,  proximity  to  A. -in 
Minor,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt;  and  it>  numerous 
havens,  made  it  a  general  fhnuesVOUS  for  mer- 
chants. •  ( lorn,  wine,  and  oil,'  w  hi<h  are  so  oft<  n 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  clioi.  t 
]iroductioiis  of  Palestine  Jhut.xu  17;  1  Ci.ron. 
ix.2(.>;  Neh.  \  89]  .l>i.  xxxi.  \'l  \  wore  found 
here  in  the  highest  perfection.  Tin  forests  alsa 
furrlisited  large  supplies  of  rtiinbei  foi  ttripbaiMs" 
in;,',  which  tendered  the  nunqueel  of  the  island  a 
favourite  project  ol   the  Egyptian      inn*      It  vtu 
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the  boas<  of  the  Cyprians  that  they  could  build 
and  complete  their  vessels  without  any  aid 
from  foreign  countries  (Ammian.  Marcell.  xiv.  8, 
$  14).  Among  the  mineral  products  were  dia- 
monds, emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  alum, 
and  asbestos  ;  besides  iron,  lead,  zinc,  with  a  por- 
tion of  silver,  and,  above  all,  copper,  the  far-famed 
ts  Cypriwn.  The  principal  mines  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  TamassuJ  (Strabo,  xiv.  6,  vol. 
iii.  p.  245,  ed.  Tauchn.).  "  In  Cyproubi  prima 
fuit  aeris  inventio*  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv.  2). 

Cyprus  was  originally  peopled  from  Phoenicia 
[Chittim].  Amasis  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  subdued 
the  whole  island  (Herod,  ii.  1 82).  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus  the  population  consisted  of  Athenians, 
Arcadians,  Phoenicians,  and  Ethiopians  (vii.  90). 
Under  the  Persians  and  Macedonians  the  whole 
island  was  divided  into  nine  petty  sovereignties. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  fell  to 
the  share  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus.  It  was 
brought  under  the  Roman  dominion  by  Cato. 
Under  the  Emperor  Augustus  it  was  at  first  an 
imperial  province,  and  afterwards,  with  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  made  over  to  the  senate  (Dion  Cass. 
liv.  iv.).  When  the  empire  was  divided  it  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  Richard  I. 
of  England  conquered  it  in  1191,  and  gave  it  to 
Guy  Lusignan,  by  whose  family  it  was  retained 
for  nearly  three  centuries.  In  1473  the  republic 
of  Venice  obtained  possession  of  it ;  but  in  1571 
it  was  taken  by  Selim  II ,  and  ever  since  has  been 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  The  majority 
of  the  population  belong  to  the  Greek  church ; 
the  archbishop  resides  at  Leikosia.  Cyprus  was 
one  of  the  first  places  out  of  Palestine  in  which 
Christianity  was  promulgated,  though  at  first  to 
Jews  only  (Acts  xi.  19),  by  '  those  who  were  scat- 
tered abroad*  after  Stephen's  martyrdom.  It  was 
visited  by  Barnabas  and  Paul  on  their  first  mis- 
sionary tour  (Arts  xiii.  4),  and  subsequently  by 
Barnabas  and  John  Mark  (Acts  xv.  39).  Paul 
sailed  to  the  south  of  the  island  on  his  voyage 
to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  4).  [Elymas;  Paphos; 
Seiigius  Paulus;  Sai.amis.]  ( Mann err,  Geogra- 
phic der  Griechen  und  Rbmer,  vi.  2,  pp.  422-454  ; 
Penny  Gycloptrdia,  art.  '  Cyprus ;'  Dr.  R.  Po- 
cocke "s  Description  of  the  East,  &c.  Lond.  1745, 
vol.  ii.  book  iii.  oh.  i.  pp.  210-235;  Wilson's  Tra- 
vels in  the  Holy  Land,  Eqypt,  &c.  Lond.  1831 
vol.  ii.  eh.  xii.  pp.  174-197).— J.  E.  R. 

CYRENE  (KupVrj ;  Ghrenna,  in  modern 
Arabic),  a  city  in  Upper  Libya,  founded  about 
the  year  b.c.  632,  by  a  oniony  of  Greeks  from 
Tliera  (Santorini),  a  sintuiJ  island  in  the  ^Egean 
sea  (Thirl  wall's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch.  12). 
Its  name  is  geneially  sup{x>se-d  to  be  derived  from 
a  fountain  (but  according  to  Justin,  Hist,  xiii.,  a 
mountain),  called  Kvpi],  Cyre,  near  its  site.  It 
was  built  on  a  table-land,  1800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  a  region  of  extraordinary  ferti- 
lity and  beauty.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  district, 
called  from  it  ( !yivnaica  (Barca),  which  extended 
from  the  Gull"  of  Platea  (Bomba)  to  the  Great 
Syrtis  (Gulf  of  Sidra).  Witli  its  port  Apollonia 
(Musa  Soosa),  about  10  miles  distant,  and  the 
cities  Barca,  Tench  ira,  and  Ilespeiis,  which  at  a 
later  period  were  named  Ptnlemais,  Arsinoe,  and 
Berenice  (S*iaho,  x\  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  496,  ed.  Tauchn.), 
it  formed  tin1  Cyienaie  lVntajxdis.  For  above  180 
yearn  the  form  of  government  was  monarchical;  it 
t-ben  became  republican  ;  and  at  last,  the  country 


became  tributary  to  Egypt,  under  Ptolemy  NAer 
It  was  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  Apioi\  the 
natural  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  about  97  b.c. 
(Tacitus,  Annal.  xiv.  18  ;  Cicero,  De  leg.  Agrar 
ii.  19),  and  was  then  formed  into  a  province  with 
Crete  (Strabo,  xvii.  3).  Strabo  (quoted  by  Jo- 
sephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  7)  says,  that  in  Cyrene  there 
we're  four  classes  of  persons,  namely  citizens,  hus- 
bandmen, foreigners,  and  Jews,  and  that  the  latter 
enjoyed  their  own  customs  and  laws.  At  tlie 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Jews  of 
Cyrene  were  so  numerous  in  Jerusalem  that  they 
had  a  synagogue  of  their  own  (Acts  ii.  10  ;  vi.  9) 
Some  of  the  first  Christian  teachers  were  natives  ol  , 
Cyrene  (Acts  xi.  20;  xiii.  1).  Simeon,  who  was. 
compelled  to  assist  in  bearing  the  cross  of  the  Sa- 
viour, was  a  Cyrenian  (Matt,  xxvii.  32  ;  Mark 
xv.  21  ;  Luke  xxiii.  26). 

The  ruins  of  Cyrene  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try have  been  diligently  explored  within  the  last 
few  years;  in  1817  by  Dr.  Delia  Cella,  in  1821. 
22  by  Capt.  Beechey,  and  in  1826  by  M.  Pacha, 
a  French  traveller.  A  very  interesting  accoun' 
of  the  results  of  their  investigations  is  given  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopaedia,  under  the  article  Gyrenaica. 

J.  E.  R. 

CYRENIUS.(Ki/prjj><os,  or,  according  to  his 
Latin  appellation,  P.  Sulpitius  Quiuinius),  go- 
vernor of  Syria  (Luke  ii.  1,  2).  The  mention  of 
his  name  in  connection  with  the  census  which  was 
in  progress  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  presents 
very  serious  difficulties,  of  which,  from  the  want 
of  adequate  data,  historical  and  critical  inquiry 
has  not  yet  attained  a  satisfactory  solution.  The 
passage  is  as  follows  :  avrrj  t)  diroypcupTi  irpdrtj 
fyevero  riye/novevoi/Tos  rvs  Ivpias  Kvpnviov,  trans- 
lated in  the  Authorized  Version  thus  :  '  Now  thi* 
taxing  was  first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor 
of  Syria.'  Instead  of  '  taxing'  it  is  now  agreed  that 
the  rendering  should  be  'enrolment,'  or  'registra- 
tion '  (of  which  use  of  the  word  d.Troypd<p€(r6cu 
many  examples  are  adduced  by  Wetstein),  as  it 
is  clear  from  Josephus  that  no  taxing  did  take  place 
till  many  years  after  this  period.  The  whole  pas- 
sage, as  it  now  stands,  may  be  properly  read,  *  This 
enrolment  was  the  first  while  Cyrenius  was  governor 
of  Syria.' 

This  appears  very  plain,  and  would  suggest  no 
difficulty,  were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  which  we 
obtain  from  other  quarters,  which  is  to  the  effect, 
1.  that  there  is  no  historical  notice  of  any  enrolment 
at  or  near  tlie  time  of  our  Lord's  birth  :  and,  2. 
that  the  enrolment  which  actually  did  take  place 
under  Cyrenius  was  not  until  ten  years  after  that 
event. 

The  difficulty  begins  somewhat  before  tlie  text 
now  cited  ;  for  it  is  said  that,  'in  those  days  theie 
went  out  a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus  that  the 
whole  world  should  be  taxed' (enrolled).  But  sine* 
no  historian  mentions  any  such  general  enrolment 
of  the  whole  empire,  and  since,  if  it  had  taken 
place,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  governor  of  Syria,  it  is  now 
usually  admitted  that  Judaea  only  is  meant  by  the 
phrase  rendered  '  the  whole  earth'  (hut  more  pro- 
sily 'the  whole  land'),  as  in  Luke  xxi.  26; 
Acts  xi.  28 ;  and  perhaps  in  xxi.  20.  Th« 
real  difficulties  are  thus  reduced  to  the  two  nov? 
stated.  With  regard  to  the  enrolment,  it  may  b# 
said  that  it  was  probably  not  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  by  the  Roman  historians  to  detenr* 
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mem  ion,  beh.g  confined  to  a  remote  and  com- 
parative!/ unimjiortant  province.  Nor  was  it 
perhaps  of  sucli  a  nature  a3  would  lead  even  Jo- 
sephus to  take  notice  of  it,  if  it  should  appear,  as 
usually  supposed,  that  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found 
in  his  writings. 

Of  the  remaining  difficulties  various  solutions 
have  been  offered ;  and  some,  despairing  of  any 
satisfactory  solution,  have  supposed  the  verse  in 
question  to  have  been  a  marginal  gloss  which  has 
crept  into  the  text ;  while  others  have  even  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  St.  Luke  must  have  been 
mistaken.  The  following  explanations  are,  how- 
ever, those  which  are  the  most  generally  re- 
ceived.— 

1.  Assuming,  on  the  authority  of  Luke,  that 
an  enrolment  actually  did  take  place  at  the  time 
of  our  Lords  birth,  the  hypothesis  proceeds  to 
make  out  a  probability  that  Cyrenius  was  then 
joint-governor  of  Syria  along  with  Saturniuus. 
It  is  known  that  a  few  years  previous  to  this  date, 
Volumnius  had  been  joined  with  Saturninus  as 
the  procurator  of  that  province;  and  the  two, 
Saturninus  and  Volumnius,  are  repeatedly  spoken 
of  together  by  Josephus,  who  styles  them  equally 
governors  of  Syria  (Autiq.  xvi.  9,  1  ;  xvi.  9,  8). 
Josephus  does  not  mention  the  recall  of  Volum 
nius ;  but  there  is  certainly  a  possibility  that 
this  had  taken  place  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
that  Cyrenius,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself,  had  been  sent  in  his  place.  He  would 
then  liave  been  under  Saturninus,  a  ^ejuwv, 
i  governor,"  of  Syria,  just  as  Volumnius  had 
been  before,  and  as  Pilate  was  afterwards,  ot 
Judaea.  That  he  should  here  be  mentioned  ae 
such  by  Luke,  rather  than  Saturninus,  is  very 
naturally  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  he  re* 
turned,  ten  years  afterwards,  as  procurator  oi 
chief  governor,  and  then  lield  a  second  and  more 
irnpo)  taut  census  for  the  purpo  e  of  registration 
and  taxation,  when  Arclielaus  was  deposed,  and 
Ju<i;ea  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  el  Syria. 
The  only  real  objection  to  this  solution  is  the 
lilence  of  all  other  history.  But  although  profane 
ii  story  dues  not  affirm  the  fact  of  Cyrenius 
ha\  in _r  formerly  been  procurator  of  Syria,  yet  it 
does  not  in  any  way  deny  it  ;  anil  we  may  there- 
fore 6ufely  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
writer  for  1  he  truth  of  this  fact,  just  as  we  do  for  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  the  first  enrolment  itself. 

2.  Another  explanation  would  read  the  passage 
thus : — 'This  enrolment  was  made  before  Cyre- 
nius was  governor  of  Syria.'  The  advocates  of 
this  view  supj«)->e  t.'iat  Luke  inserted  this  verse  as 
a  sort  of  paieutliesis,  q  prevent  his  readers  from  con- 
founding this  eniobutnt  with  the  subsequent  cen- 
sus made  by  Cyrenius.  The  positive,  or  rathei 
the  s-iqierlative,  irp&TT),  is  thus  understood  in  the 
sense  of  the  compilative  7r^u>Tf'pa,  and  is  made  to 
govern    the    follo.ting    gen'tive.        That    both    the 

'i>e   and    superlative   are    sometimes   used    in 

tlucc  of  the  comparative  is  doubtlessly  true  ; 
ut  suc.il  a  coiihti  uction  would  in  the  present  case 
be  very  hardi,  and  very  foreign  to  the  usual  sim- 
plicity of  Lukfi 

3.  Another  mode  of  getting  oyer  the  difficulty 
is  sanctioned   r)j   the   name-,  of   (  akin,  \  ah  - 

\\  aUtein,   Hales,  and   others.      First,  changing 
■Dtt)  into  a<>T))  iiiey  obtain    the  sense  :  — '  In  I 
•lays   there    went    forth   a  de.-ne    from    Augustus* 
^iiat  the  whole    land   should    be  eni oiled  -t   hut    lin 


enrolment  itself  was  first  made  when  Cyreniua 
was  governor  of  Syria.'  The  supposition  here  is, 
that  the  census  was  commenced  under  Saturninus, 
but  was  not  completed  till  two  years  after,  under 
Quirinus.  Dr.  Robinson  {siddit.  to  Calmet,  in 
'  Cyrenius')  objects  to  this  view  the  entire  absence 
of  any  historical  basis  fir  it.  But  he  must  at 
the  time  have  been  unmindful  of  Hales,  who, 
in  his  Chronology,  has  worked  out  this  explana- 
tion with  more  than  his  usual  care  and  success. 

Hales  reminds  us  that  a  little  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  Herod  had  marched  an  army  into  Ara- 
bia to  redress  certain  wrongs  which  he  had  re* 
ceived;  and  this  proceeding  had  been  so  mis- 
represented to  Augustus  that  he  wrote  a  very  harsij 
letter  to  Herod,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that 
'having  hitherto  treated  him  as  a  friend,  he 
would  now  treat  him  as  a  subject.'  And  when 
Herod  sent  an  embassy  to  clear  himself,  the  em- 
peror repeatedly  refused  to  hear  them,  and  so 
Herod  was  forced  to  submit  to  all  the  injuria 
(■Kapavofxias)  offered  to  him  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvi. 
9).  Now  it  may  be  collected  that  the  chief  of 
these  injuries  was  the  performance  of  his  threat 
of  treating  him  as  a  subject,  by  the  degradation  of 
his  kingdom  to  a  Roman  province*  For  soon 
after  Josephus  incidentally  mentions  that  '  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Jews  took  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Caesar  and  the  king  jointly,  except  6000  of  th« 
Pharisees,  who,  through  their  hostility  to  the  regal 
government,  refused  to  take  it.'  The  date  of  this 
transaction  is  determined  by  its  having  been 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Pheroras,  and  coin- 
cides with  the  time  of  this  decree  of  enrolment 
and  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  oath  which  Jose- 
phus mentions  would  be  administered  at  the  same 
time,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Roman  cen- 
sus, in  which  a  recur?  of  persons,  age-,  and  pro- 
perties, was  requiied  to  be  made  upm  oath,  under 
penalty  of  confiscation  of  good<.  as  we  learn  from 
Ulpian.  That  Cyrenius,  a  Roman  senator  and 
procurator,  was  employed  to  make  tois  enrolment, 
we  learn  not  only  from  St.  Luke,  but  by  the  joint 
testimony  of  Justin  Martyr,  Julian  the  Apostate, 
and  Eusebius;  and  it  was  made  while  Saiuininus 
was  president  of  Syria  (to  whom  it  was  attributed 
by  Tertullian)  in-the  tliiity-thhd  year  of  Herod's 
reign,  correspond ii.'g  to  the  date  ol  Christ's  birth. 
Cyrenius,  who  is  described  by  Tacitus  as  '  im- 
piger  mi1  it ine  et  aenbus  ministeriis,  '*  an  active 
soldier  and  rigid  commissioner,"  was  well  quali- 
fied for  an  employment  so  odious  to  Herod  and 
his  subjects  ;  and  probably  came  to  execute  the 
decree  with  an  aimed  foice.  The  enrolment  ot* 
the  inhabitants,  'each  in  his  own  city,"  was 
in  conformity  with  the  wary  policy  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence,  to  prevent  in-uu  iect  ioiis«aiM  to  ex- 
pedite   the    I'lisiue*-.;   and    if  this  piecautiou   was 

judged  piuihnt  even  in  Italy,  much  more  must 
it  have  appeared  pecessary  in  turbulent  pun  luces 

like  Juihea  and  Galilee. 

At   the  present  juncture,  however,  it   appease 

that  the  census  proceeded  no  further  than  the  tiist 
act,  namely,  of   the    eiuolnicut    of    persons    in    the 

Roman  register.  For  Herod  sen  I  his  trust j  my 
sister,  Nicolis  of  Daroaeeusj  Lu  Heme;  who,  Iry 
his  address  aial  presents,  found  means  to  mollify 
and  undeceive  the  emperor,  so  that  he  urocei 
lio  further  in  ttte  design  a  Inch  he  had  cntei  tamed. 
1  •  census  was  consequently  at  Uije  tune  i  is- 
pended }  but   it  was  afterwards  carried  iutu  vflect 
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ii], on  the  deposal  and  banishment  of  Archelaus, 
and  the  seltlement  of  Judaea  as  a  Roman  province. 
On  this  occasion  the  trusty  Cyrenius  was  sent 
again,  as  president  of  Syria,  with  an  armed  force, 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  Archelaus,  and  to 
complete  the  census  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 
This  taxation  was  8  poll  tax  of  two  drachmae 
a-head  upon  males  from  fourteen,  and  females 
from  twelve  to  sixty-live  years  of  age — equal 
to  about  fifteen  pence  of  our  money.  This  was 
the  'tribute  money'  mentioned  in  Matt.  xvii. 
24-27.  The  payment  of  it  l>ecame  very  obnoxious 
to  the  Jews,  and  the  imposition  of  it  occasioned 
the  insurrection  under  Judas  of  Galilee,  which 
Luke  himself  describes  as  having  occurred  'in 
the  days  of  the  taxing'  (Acts  v.  37). 

By  this  statement,  connected  with  the  slight 
emendation  of  the  text  already  indicated,  Hales 
considers  that  '  the  Evangelist  is  critically  recon- 
ciled with  the  varying  accounts  of  Josephus, 
Justin  Martyr,  anil  Tertullian  ;  and  an  historical 
difficulty  satisfactorily  solved,  which  has  hitherto 
set  criticism  at  defiance.'  This  is  perhaps  saying 
too  much  ;  but  the  explanation  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  that  has  yet  been  given  (Analysis 
of  Chronology,  iii.  48-53;  Lardner's  Credibility, 
i.  218-329  ;  Robinson,  Addit.  to  Calmet,  in  '  Cy- 
renius' ;  Wetstein,  Kuinoel,  and  Campbell,  on 
Luke  ii.  2,  &c.). 

CYRUS  (EHD  Khoresh,  Kupos),  the  celebrated 
Persian  conqueror  of  Babylon,  who  promulgated 
the  first  edict  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
their  own  land  (Ezra  i.  1,  &c).  We  are  informed 
by  Strabo  that  his  original  name  was  Agra- 
lates  (xv.  3,  p.  320,  ed.  Tauchn.)  ;  but  he  as- 
sumed that  of  Kouros,  or  Khouresh  (whichever 
was  the  most  accurate  Persian  form)  doubtless  on 
ascending  the  throne.  For  Ctesias  tells  us  |  Pho- 
tius,  Epit.  Ctes.  ch.  xlix.)  that  the  word  means  the 
Sun.  We  may  perhaps  compare  it  with  the 
Hebrew  DIP!  kheres,  which  bears  the  same  sense ; 
and  with  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  deity  Horus, 
or  Apollo. 

The  authorities  on  which  we  have  to  rest  foi 
our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Cyrus  are  chiefly 
three.  First,  Herodotus,  who  reported  the  tales 
concerning  him  current  in  Asia  a  century  later; 
but  selected  from  them  with  the  taste  of  a  Greek 
epic  or  romance  writer.  Secondly,  Xenophon, 
who  has  made  the  life  of  Cyrus  the  foundation  of 
a  philosophical  novel,  written  in  a  moral  spirit, 
as  unhistorical  as  that  of  Fenelon's  Telemaque. 
Thirdly,  the  epitome  of  Ctesias,  preserved  for  us 
by  the  patriarch  Photius.  Ctesias  was  a  Greek 
physician,  who  stayed  seventeen  years  at  the  Per- 
sian court  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
Nothus,  about  b.c.  416-400.  i  See  Biihr's  Ctesias, 
p.  15.)  According  to  Diodorus,  he  drew  his  his- 
tories from  the  royal  archives;  and,  in  part,  that 
may  be  true.  But  a  large  number  of  the  facts 
recorded  by  him  would  certainly  never  have  been 
allowed  a  place  in  them  ;  and  several  great  ana- 
chronisms which  he  commits  are  mistakes  of  a 
kind  which  can  scarcely  ever  occur  in  books 
wrilten  in  the  form  of  annals.  It  would  seem 
then  that  his  sources  of  knowledge  were  not  much 
better  than  those  of  Herodotus  ;  but  his  length- 
ened stay  in  Persia  so  familiarized  him  with  Per- 
sian institutions,  and  multiplied  his  opportunities 
of  access  lo  those  sources,  1  hat,  cctt(  ris  paribus, 
ue  appears  to  be  a  better   authority.     Unfortu- 


nately, nothing  remains  to  us  but  a  mere  epitomt 
of  his  work. 

From  these  and  a  few  subordinate  authorities, 
we  must  endeavour  to  give  as  good  a  reply  as  we 
can  to  the  chief  problems  concerning  the  life  oi 
Cyrus. 

On  the  parentage  of  Cyrus. — Herodotus  and 
Xenophon  agree  that  he  was  son  of  Cambyset 
prince  of  Persia,  and  of  Mandane  daughter  oi 
Astyages,  king  of  the  Median  empire.  Ctesias  de- 
nies that  there  was  any  relationship  at  all  between 
Cyrus  and  Astyages.  According  to  him,  when 
Cyrus  had  defeated  and  captured  Astyages,  he 
adoptedhim  as  a  grandfather,  and  invested  Amytis, 
or  Amyntis,  the  daughter  of  Astyages  (whose 
name  is  in  all  probability  only  another  form  ot 
Mandane),  with  all  the  honours  of  queen  dowager. 
His  object  in  so  doing  was  to  facilitate  the  sub- 
mission of  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  empire, 
which  were  not  yet  conquered ;  and  he  reaped 
excellent  fruit  of  his  policy  in  winning  the  homage 
of  the  ancient,  rich,  and  remote  province  of 
Bactria.  Ctesias  adds,  that  Cyrus  afterwards 
married  Amytis.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  latter 
account  is  by  far  the  more  historical,  and  that  the 
s'.ory  followed  by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  is 
that  which  the  courtiers  published  in  aid  of  the 
Persian  princes  designs.  Yet  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  that,  on  the  father's  side,  Cyrus  be- 
longed to  the  Achaemenidae,  the  royal  clan  of  the 
military  tribe  of  the  Persians. 

On  the  elevation  of  Cyrus. — It  was  the  fre- 
quent practice  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and 
probably  therefore  of  the  Medes  before  them,  to 
choose  the  provincial  viceroys  from  the  royal  fa- 
milies of  the  subject  nations,  and  thereby  to  leave 
to  the  vanquished  much  both  of  the  semblance 
and  of  the  reality  of  freedom.  This  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  first  steps  of  Cyrus  towards 
eminence.  But  as  the  Persian  armies  were  at 
that  time  com  posed  of  ruder  and  braver  men  than 
the  Medes — (indeed,  to  this  day,  the  men  of  Shiraz 
are  proverbially  braver  than  those  of  Isfahan) — 
the  account  of  Xenophon  is  credible,  that  in  the 
general  wars  of  the  empire  Cyrus  won  the  attach- 
ment of  the  whole  army  by  his  bravery  ;  while, 
as  Herodotus  tells,  the  atrocious  cruelties  oi 
Astyages  may  have  revolted  the  hearts  of  the 
Median  nobility. 

On  the  transition  of  the  empire  from  the 
Medes  to  the  Persians. — Xenophon 's  romance 
omits  the  fact  that  the  transference  of  the  empire 
was  effected  by  a  civil  war ;  nevertheless,  tile 
same  writer  in  his  Anabasis  confesses  it  (iii. 4, 
7,  12)  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Isocrates,  Strabo, 
and,  in  fact,  all  who  allude  to  the  matter  at  all, 
agree  that  it  was  so.  In  Xenophon  (I.  c.)  we 
find  the  Upper  Tigris  to  have  been  the  seat  of  one 
campaign,  where  the  cities  of  Larissa  and  Mes- 
pila  were  besieged  and  taken  by  Cyrus.  From 
Strabo  we  learn  that  the  decisive  battle  was 
fought  on  the  spot  where  Cyrus  afterwards  built 
Pasargadae,  in  Persis,  for  his  native  capital. 
This  agrees  with  Herodotus's  account  of  two 
armies  being  successively  lost,  which  may  mean 
that  the  war  was  ended  in  two  campaigns.  \w 
Ctesias  represents  Astyages  as  finally  capttned  in 
the  palace  of  Ecbatana.  Cyius  (says'  Herodotus,' 
did  Astyages  no  harm,  but  kept  bin  by  his  sid« 
to  the  end  oi'  his  life.  This  is  like  tht  generosity 
of  the  Persian  kings  to  vanquislied  foreigners,  ba' 
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rery  onlike  the  conduct  of  fortunate  usurpers, 
east  or  west,  tow  aids  a  fallen  superior.  The  tale 
in  Ctesias  is  more  like  the  current  imperial  craft 
There  we  read  that  Cyrus  at  Hist  made  Astyages 
ruler  of  the  Barcanians  (see  Tzetzes,  in  B'ahr's 
Ctes.  p.  222),  and  afterwards  sent  for  him  by  the 
eunuch  Petisacasto  visit  Iris  daughter  and'  son-in- 
law,  who  *:ve  longing  to  see  him.  The  eunuch, 
however,  put  him  to  death  on  the  road  ;  and 
Cyrus,  indignant  at  the  deed,  gave  up  the  mur- 
derer to  the  cruel  vengeance  of  the  queen.  As- 
tyages had  certainly  lived  long  enough  for  the 
policy  of  Cyrus;  who,  by  the  Roman  Cassius's 
test  of  Cut  bono/  '  Who  gained  by  it?'  cannot 
be  accounted  innocent. 

The  Medes  were  by  no  means  made  subject  to 
the  Persians  at  first.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  as 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon  represent,  many  of  the 
noblest  Medes  sided  with  Cyrus,  and  during  his 
reign  the  most  trusted  generals  of  the  armies  were 
Medes.  Yet  even  this  hardly  explains  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  Darius  the  Mede,  who,  in  the  book 
of  Daniel,  for  two  years  holds  the  government,  in 
Babylon,  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  Indeed,  the  language  used 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  Darius  might  be  ex- 
plained as  Oriental  hyperbole,  and  Darius  be 
supposed  a  mere  satrap  of  Babylon,  only  that 
Cyrus  is  clearly  put  forward  as  a  successor  to 
Darius  the  Mede.  Many  have  been  the  attempts 
to  reconcile  this  with  the  current  Grecian  ac- 
counts ;  but  there  is  one  only  that  has  the  least 
plausibility,  viz.,  that  which,  with  Xenophon, 
teaches  that  Astyages  had  a  son  still  living 
(whom  Xenophon  calls  Cyaxares),  and  that  this 
son  is  no  other  than  Darius  the  Mede  ;  to  whom 
Cyrus,  by  a  sort  of  nephews  piety,  conceded  a 
nominal  supremacy  at  Babylon.  Objections  to 
this  likewise  are  evidenr,  but  they  must  be  dis- 
cussed under  '  Darius  the  Mede,1  or  the  book  of 
1  Daniel/ 

In  the  reign  of  the  son  of  Cyrus  the  depression 
of  the  Medes  probably  commenced.  At  his  death 
the  Magian  conspiracy  took  place ;  after  the  de- 
feat of  which  the  Medes  doubtless  sunk  lowei 
still.  At  a  later  time  they  made  a  general  insur- 
rection against  the  Persian  power,  and  its  sup- 
pression seems  to  have  brought  them  to  a  level 
with  Hyrcanians,  Bactrians,  and  other  vassal  na- 
tions which  spoke  the  tongue  of  Persia;  for  the 
nations  of  the  poetical  Irun  had  only  dialectual 
variations  of  anguage  (Strabo,  xv.  2,  p.  311). 

Conquests  and  Hars  of  Cyrus. — The  descrip- 
tions given  us  in  Ctesias,  and  in  Plutarch's  Ar- 
taxerxes  (which  probably  are  taken  from  Ctesias), 
concerning  the  Persian  mode  of  lighting,  are  quite 
Homeric  in  their  character.  No  skill  seems  to 
be  needed  by  the  general ;  no  tactics  are  thought 
of:  he  does  his  duty  best  by  behaving  as  the 
bravest  of  common  soldiers,  and  by  acting  the 
part  of  champion,  like  a  knight  in  the  days  of 
vhivalry.  We  cannot  suppose  iliat  there  was  any 
greater  advance  of  the  military  ait  in  the  days  of 
Cyrus.  It  is  agieed  by  all  that  he  subdued  the 
Lydiang,  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Babylonians  :  we  may  doubtless  add  Susiana, 
which  must  liave  lav  it  incorporated  with  his  em- 
pire before  he  commenced  his  war  with  Babylon  ; 
where  also  lie  lived   his  military  capital    (Siisi,  or 

Shushan ),  Bjg  OHM  <etitial  fol  UM  I Mil  M  of  hi* 

dministraiion   th;u.    Pa -.armada-.      Yet    die    latter 
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city  continued  to  be  the  more  sacreJ  and  beloved 
home  of  the  Persian  court,  the  pla^e  of  coronation 
and  of  sepulture  (Strabo,  xv.  3,  p.  318  ;  and  Piut. 
Artax.  init).  All  Syria  and  Phoenicia  appear 
to  have  come  over  to  Cyrus  peaceably. 

In  regard  to  the  Persian  wars,  the  few  facts 
from  Ctesias,  which  the  epitomator  has  extracted 
as  differing  fiom  Herodotus,  carry  with  them  high 
probability.  He  states  that,  after  receiving  the 
submission  of  the  Bactrians,  Cyrus  made  war  on 
the  Sacians,  a  Scythian  («'.  e.  a  Sclavonic)  people, 
who  seem  to  have  dwelt,  or  perhaps  rather  roved 
along  the  Oxus,  from  Bokhara  to  Khiva ;  and,  that, 
after  alternate  successes  in  battle,  he  attached  the 
whole  nation  to  himself  in  faithful  allegiance. 
Their  king  is  called  Amorges  by  Ctesias.  They 
are  undoubtedly  the  same  people  that  Herodotus 
(vii.  61)  calls  Amyrgian  Sacians;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  gave  to  the  district  of 
Margiana  its  name.  Their  women  fought  in 
ranks,  as  systematically  as  the  men.  Strabo  has 
cursorily  told  us  of  a  tradition  (xv.  2,  p.  307) 
that  Cyrus  escaped  with  but  seven  men  through 
the  deserts  of  Gedrosia,  fleeing  from  the  'Indians' — 
which  might  denote  an  unsuccessful  war  against 
Candahar,  &c,  a  country  which  certainly  was 
not  reduced  to  the  Persian  empire  until  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

The  closing  scene  of  the  career  of  Cyrus  was  in 
battle  with  a  people  living  on  one  or  both  banks  ol 
the  river  Iaxartes,  now  the  Syr-deria.  Herodotus 
calls  .the  enemy  the  Massagetans,  who  roamed 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  river  :  according  to 
Ctesias  k  was  the  Derbices,  who  seem  to  have 
been  on  the  south.  Both  may  in  fact  have .  com- 
bined in  the  war.  In  other  respects  the  narrative 
of  Ctesias  if  beyond  comparison  more  credible, 
and  more  agreeable  with  other  known  facts,  excep* 
that  he  introduces  the  fiction  of  Indians  with  ele- 
phants aiding  the  enemy.  Two  battles  were 
fought  on  successive  days,  in  the  former  of  which 
Cyrus  was  mortally  wounded,  but  was  carried 
oil'  by  his  people.  In  the  uer\  *he  Sacian  cavalry 
and  the  faithful  Amorges  came  to  supj>v.i\  ,iim, 
and  the  Derbices  sustained  a  total  and  bloody 
defeat.  Cyrus  died  the  third  day  after  his  wound.: 
his  body  was  conveyed  to  Pasargada?,  and  bu- 
ried in  the  celebrated  monument,  which  was 
broken  open  by  the  Macedonians  two  centuries 
afterwards  (Strabo,  xv.  3;  Airian,  vi.  29;.  The 
inscription,  reported  by  Aristobulus,  an  eye- 
witness, is  this  : — '  O  man,  I  am  Cyrus,  who 
acquired  the  empire  for  the  Persians,  and  was 
king  of  Asia.  Grudge  me  not  then  this  monu- 
ment.1 

Behaviour  of  Cyrus  to  the  Jews. — The  kings 
of  Assyria  and  Babylon  had  carried  the  Jew? 
into  captivity,  both  to  remove  a  di.sallected  nation 
from  the  frontier,  and  to  people  their  new  cities. 
By  undoing  this  woik,  C\rus  attached  the  Jews 
to  himself,  as  a  garrison  at  an  imjxntant  jx>st. 
But  we  may  Ix'heve  that  a  nobler  motive  con- 
spired with  this.  The  Persian  religion  was  pri- 
mitively  monotheistic,  and  strikingly  fiee  from 
idolatry  ;  so  little  I'ligan  in  its  spirit,  that,  what- 
ever ol  the  m\-ti'.il  ;u,,l  obscure  it  may  contain, 
not  .i  lillgtB  impure,  cruel,  or  wtherwise  unmoral 
DM01  •'  mi  muted  to  any  of  its  ceremon  »■■«. 
1-    -  credible,  therefore^  that  u  sincere  ad  viral    | 

of   the    Jewish    faith    actuated    the    noble    Peisuuj 
when  lie  ixola  med,  in  the    wuids    o\    the    book    \J 
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Esra,  4  Go  ye  up,  and  build  in  Jerusalem  tne 
house  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel ;  He  is  God  ! ' — 
and  forced  the  Babylonian  temples  to  disgorge 
their  iil-gotrcn  spoil.  It  is  the  more  remarkable, 
6ince  the  Persians  disapproved  the  confinement 
of  temples.  Nevertheless,  impediments  to  the 
fortification  of  Jerusalem  afterwards  arose,  even 
during  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  iv.  5). 

Perhaps  no  great  conqueror  ever  left  behind 
him  a  fairer  fame  than  Cyrus  tfie  Great.  His 
mighty  achievements  have  been  borne  down  to 
us  on  the  voice  of  the  nation  which  he  elevated  ; 
nis  evil  deeds  had  no  historian  to  record  them. 
What  is  more,  it  was  his  singular  honour  and 
privilege  to  be  the  first  Gentile  friend  to  the 
people  of  Jehovah  in  the  time  of  their  sorest  trouble, 
and  to  restore  them  to  the  land  whence  light 
was  to  break  forth  for  the  illumination  of  all 
nations.  To  this  high  duty  he  is  called  by  the 
prophet  (Isa.  xliv.  28;  xlv.  1),  and  for  perform- 
ing it  he  seems  to  be  entitled  '  The  righteous  man  ' 
fxli.  2;  xlv.  13).— F.  W.  N. 


D. 


DABERATH  (TYTFl ;    Sept.   AafitpSe  and 

Ae/S)8a),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  assigned 
to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xix.  12;  xxi.  28;  1  Chron. 
vi.  72).  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Dabaritta, 
in  the  great  plain,  of  Josephus  (  Vita,  62 ;  De Bell 
Jud.  ii.  21.  3);  and  the  Dabira,  which  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  place  by  Mount  Tabor,  in  the  region 
of  Dio-Caesarea.  It  is  recognised  in  the  present 
Debfnieh,  a  small  village  lying  on  the  side  of  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  just  at  the  base  of  Taboon  on  the 
north-west  (Robinson's  Researches,  iii.  210). 
DAG  AN.   [Corn.] 

DAGON  Q1P1 ;  Sept.  Aayduy)  is  the  name 
of  a  national  god  of  the  Philistines  at  Gaza  and 
AsV  *d  fjudg.  xvi.  21,  2.1;  1  Sam.  v.  1  sq. ; 
1  Cu.oii.  x.  10).  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
the  expressions  of  Philo  Byblius.  Aayivv,  os  eart 
%i.Toov.  and  Aayuiv  iireid-)]  eupe  alrov  koX  faporpov, 
itlkflfkt  Zeus  'ApdVpioj  (Sancho?iiathon,  ed.  Orelli, 
p  26,  32  ,  show  that  lie  assumed  the  word  to  be  • 
derived  from  p*l,  com.  This  derivation  is  ad- 
mitted by  BocliaJt,  who  argues  that  the  fields  of 
the  Philistines  were  laid  waste  by  mice,  in  order 
to  show  that  Dagon  was  not  the  true  god  of  agri- 
culture, as  he  was  thought  to  be  (liieroz.  ed. 
Rosenm  i.  381  "j;  and  by  Beyer,  who  makes  the 
extraordinary  assertion  that  we  may  conclude, 
from  the  sending  of  the  i\\e  golden  mice  (to  the 
God  of  Israel!  1  Sam.  vi.  1),  that  gulden  mice 
were  (/tiered  to  Dagon  as  an  acknowledgment  ot 
his  care  in  freeing  their  fields  from  mice  (Ad' 
dt  amenta  ad  Seltlen.  p.  285).  Each  of  these 
arguments  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  five 
golden  piles—  which  were  sent  at  the  same  time, 
and  which,  if  they  bore  any  reference  to  Dagon, 
would  pusaibly  not  be  reconcilable  with  his  cha- 
racter as  the  god  of  agriculture — are  here  alfo- 
ge/her  disregarded;  when  yet  it  is  evident  that 
ny  conclusions  can  be  legitimately  drawn  from  the 
one  unless,  they  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
other.  There  are  much  better  arguments,  how- 
ex  ei,  for  the  other  etymology,  which  deduces  the 
*aine  from  31,  fish,  with  the  ending  on  (Ewald, 
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ticbr.  Lrram.  §  341).  This  derivation  is  not  only 
more  in  accordance  with  t he  principles  of  forma- 
tion (for  if  Dagon  comes  from  the  root  |3"T,  it 
must  belong  to  the  adjective  formation  in  $  322, 
c,  which  does  not  appear  so  suitable  for  the  force 
of  a  proper  name),  but  it  is  most  decisively  esta- 
blished by  the  terms  employed  in  I  Sam.  v.  4. 
It  is  there  said  that  Dagon  fell  to  the  earth  l>efore 
the  ark,  that  his  head  and  the  palms  of  his  hands 
were  broken  off,  and  that  '■only  Dagon  was  left 
on  him.''  If  Dagon  is  derived  fiom  y\.Jtshy  and 
if  the  idol,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  had 
the  body  of  a  fish  with  the  head  and  hands  of  a 
man,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  a  part  of  the 
statue  is  theie  called  Dagon  in  contradistinction 
M  the  head  and  hands  ;  but  not  otherw  -p.  T.jat 
such  was  the  figure  of  the  idol  is  asserted  by 
Kimchi,  and  is  admitted  by  most  modern  scho- 
lars. It  is  also  supported  by  the  analogies  of 
other  fish  deities  among  the  Syro- Arabians.  Be- 
sides the  Atergatis  of  the  Syrians,  the  Babylo- 
nians had  a  tradition,  according  to  Berosus  (Be- 
rosi  Quce  siipersunt,  ed.  Richter,  p.  48.  54),  that 
at  the  very  beginning  of  their  kistory  an  extraor- 
dinary l>eing,  called  Oannes,  having  the  entire 
body  of  a  fish,  but  the  head,  hands,  feet,  and  voice 
of  a  man,  emerged  from  the  Erythraean  sea,  ap- 
peared in  Babylonia,  and  taught  the  rude  inha- 
bitants the  use  of  letters,  arts,  religion,  law,  and 
agriculture;  that,  after  long  intervals  between, 
other  similar  beings  appeared  and  communicated 
the  same  precious  lore  in  detail,  and  that,  the  last 
of  these  was  called  Odakon  (TlSaKo^v).  Selden  is 
persuaded  that  this  Odakon  is  the  Philistine  god 
Dagon  (Dc  Diis  Syris.  p.  265).  The  resemblance 
between  Dagon  and  Atergatis,  or  Derketo,  is  so 
great  in  other  respects,  that  Selden  accounts  for 
the  only  important  difference  between  them — that 
of  sex — by  referring  to  the  androgynous  nature  of 
many  heathen  gods.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  Hebrew  text,  the  Sept.,  and  Philo  Byblius, 
make  Dagon  masculine.  The  temple  of  Dagon 
at  Ashdod  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  the  brothel 
of  Judas  the  Maccabee,  about  the  year  b.c.  148 
(1  Mac.  x.  84).— J.  N. 

DALMANUTHA  (AaKpavovOd),  a  village 
near  Magdala  (Maik  viii.  10;  comp.  Matt.  xv. 
39):  probably  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth,  a  little  to  the  noith  of  Tiberias. 

DALMATIA  (AaX/naria)  a  province  of  Eu- 
rope on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  funning  part 
of  lllyricum,  and  contiguous  to  Macedonia.  Titus 
was  sent  into  this  region  by  Paul  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 

DA  MARIS  (Ad,uapis),  a  woman  of  Athens, 
who  was  led  to  embrace  Chiistianity  by  the 
preaching  of  St.  Paul  .  (Acts  w  ii.  3  C  Some 
suppose  she  was  the  wife  of  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite,  who  is  mentioned  before  her ;  hid  the 
construction  in  the  Greek  will  not  sanction  this 
conclusion.  The  name  Damaris  does  not  occur 
elsewhere,  whence  some  suppose  it  a  corruption  of 
Damalis  (AdfxaAis),  which  was  not  an  uncommon 
name;  but  the  r  and  I  are  in  Greek  so  con- 
stantly interchanged  as  to  render  this  emendation 
superfluous. 

DAMASCUS  (ph^l\  Ao.^ck6s\  called  by. 
tt»e  natives  Es-Sham,  a   city    of  Syria,  capital  of 
an   iru|x>rtant    pashalic   of  the   same  name.  an<f 
indeed  the  chief  or  capital  citv  of  Syria,  lies  in  a 
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plain  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Anti-Libanus.  It 
was  sometimes  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  an 
Arabian  city,  but  in  reality  it  belongs  to  Syria. 
In  2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6,  'the  Syrians  of  Damascus  '  are 
spoken  of,  and  the  words,  '  Syria  tf  Damascus' 
are  found  in  Isa.  vii.  8.  It  is  expressly  said 
'the  head  of  Syria  is  Damascus;1  also,  Isa.  xvii, 
3,  ;  the  kingdom '  is  to  cease  '  from  Damascus.' 
So  that  thi«  place  was  obviously  the  metropolis  of 
a  Syrian  empire.  It  gave  name  (Syria  Damas- 
cena.  Plin  Hist.  Nat.  v.  13)  to  a  district  of  Syria, 
which,  in  1  Chron.  xix.  6,  is  distinguished  as  HDi^D, 
rendered  'Syria-Maachah,'  in  the  Common  English 
Version.  The  plain  is  about  400  stadia  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  from  six  lo  eight  days' journey 
from  Jerusalem.  It  lies  on  the  Chrysorrhoas  i  Bar- 
rada),  by  which,  and  its  oil- shoots,  it  is,  with  the 
aid  of  canals,  abundantly  watered.  Its  celebrity 
is  of  early  date.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  756)  speaks  of  it 
in  eulogistic  terms.  In  a  religious  point  of  view 
also  its  repute  was  great.  Julian  (Ep.  24.) 
terms  it  '  tUe  great  and  sacred  Damascus,  surpass- 
ing .^ery  city  both  in  the  beauty  of  its  temples 
and  the  magnitude  of  its  shrines,  as  well  as  the 
timeWiess  of  its  seasons,  the  limpidness  of  its 
fountains,  the  volume  of  its  waters,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  its  soil.'  The  locality  would  seem  to  have 
been  expressly  created  for  a  large,  flourishing,  and 
durable  city. 

Damascus — by  some  held  to  be  the  most  an 
cient  city  in  the  world — is  called  by  the  Orientals/ 
'a  pearl  surrounded  by  emeralds.'  Nothing  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  its  position,  whether  aj> 
proached  from  the  side  of  Mount  Lebanon,  from 
the  Desert  to  tiie  east,  or  by  the  high-road  from 
the  north  from  Aleppo  and  Hamah.  For  many 
miles  the  city  is  girdled  by  fertile  fields,  or  gar- 
dens, as  they  are  called,  wliich,  being  watered  by 
rivers  and  sparkling  streams,  give  to  the  vege- 
tation, consisting  principally  of  olive-trees,  a 
remaikable  freshness  and  beauty.  Of  all  the 
cities  of  tiie  Kast,  Damascus  is  probably  the  most 
oriental. 

The  plain  of  Damascus  owes  its  fertility  and 
loveliness  to  the  river  Barrada,  which  is  supposed 
Lo  l)e  either  the  Abana  or  Pharpar  of  2  Kings  v., 
and  has  been  noticed  under  another  head  [Auana] 

The  view  of  Damascus,  when  the  travel  lei 
emerges  from  Anti-Libanus,  is  of  the  most  en- 
chanting kind.  '  One  of  the  most  magnificent 
prospects  in  the  world,'  says  Addison  (Damascus 
and  Palmyra,  vol.  ii.  p.  92),  '  burst  upon  my 
sight:  like  the  first  view  of  Constantinople,  it  is 
unique.  We  were  looking  down  from  an  elevation 
of  a  ihous  ind  feet  ujK>n  a  vast  plain,  bordered  in 
the  distance  by  blue  mountains,  and  occupied  by 
a  rich,  luxuriant  forest,  of  the  walnut,  the  lig,  the 
pomegranate,  the  plum,  the  apricot,  the  citron,  the 
locust,  the  pear,  ami  the  apple,  forming  a  waving 
grove  fcf  more  than  fifty  miles  in  circuit ;  possessing" 
a  va  t  v  ariety  of  tint,  a  peculiar  density  and  lu\u 
nance  of  foliage,  ;u.d  -i  M  ildly-picturesuuc  foi  m, 
from  the  liiaiici.es  of  the  loftier  tices  throwing 
lliein->elvt  s  no  a!>«>'  e  a  rich  underwood  of  pome- 
granate*, titTOns,  and  oran  •«  s,  with  their  yellow, 
green,  and  brown  leaves;  and  then  conceive  oui 
•ensiitiotis,  tu  si ■••  i;i.tmllv  rwirJg  in  the  distance 
above  tins  vast  Hi  pi  rlicics  of  1 1<  1 1  luxuriant  foil 
*ht  swelling  leaden  domes,  the  jftiued  i  icm.uk, 
n. d  the  marble  minarets  of  Damascus :  while  in 
U»c  <iint'e  of  all,  w  nding   toward*   fht     -ii\,   i.ui 
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the  main  stream  of  the  river  Barrada.  As  we 
descended,  here  and  there  the  openings  in  tne 
trees  displayed  little  patches  of  green  verdure  or 
a  glimpse  of  richly-cultivated  gardens  :  the  wliole 
of  the  rich  tract  was  surrounded  by  a  mud-wall, 
beyond  which  all  was  arid  and  desert.'  A  more 
ample  description  to  the  same  efiect  is  given  bv 
Lamartine  (Travels  in  the  East). 

The  interior  of  the  city  does  not  correspond 
with  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  environs,  in  the 
Armenian  quarter  the  houses  are  built  with  mud, 
and  pierced  towards  the  street  by  a  very  few  small 
grated  windows  with  red  painted  shutters.  They 
are  low,  and  the  flat  arched  doors  resemble  those 
of  stables.  A  filthy  dunghill  and  a  pool  of 
stinking  water  are  almost  invariably  before  ilk 
doors.  In  some  of  these  dwellings,  belonging  to 
the  principal  Armenian  merchants,  there  is  great 
internal  richness  and  elegance.  The  furniture 
consists  of  magnificent  Persian  or  Bagdad  car- 
pets, which  entirely  cover  the  marble  or  cedar 
floor,  and  of  numerous  cushions  and  mattresses, 
spread  in  the  middle  of  the  saloon,  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  sit  or  lean  against.  There 
is  a  fine  wide  street,  formed  by  the  palaces  of  the 
agas  of  Damascus,  who  are  the  nobility  of  the 
land.  The  fronts  of  these  palaces,  however,  ton  aids 
the  street,  air  like  long  prison  or  hospital  walls, 
mere  grey  mud  walls,  with  few  or  no  windows, 
whilst  at  intervals  is  a  great  gate  ooening  on  a 
court.  But  the- interior  is  magnificent.  The 
ornan>ents  of  many  of  their  saloons  alone  cost 
upwards  of  10007.  sterling.  The  bazaars  are  veiy 
striking.  The  great  bazaar  is  about  half  a  league 
long.  They  are  long  streets  covered  in  with 
high  wood-work,  and  lined  with  shops,  stalls, 
magazines,  and  cafes.  The  shops  are  narrow, 
and  go  only  a  slimt  way  back.  The  merchant  is 
seated  in  front,  with  his  legs  doubled  Up  below 
him,  and  the  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The  magazines 
are  stoned  with  merchandise  of  all  sorts,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Indian  manufactures,  which  are 
brought  in  great  profusion  by  the  caravans  from 
Bagdad.  In  the  midst  of  the  bazaars  stands  the 
finest  khan  in  the  Last,  that  of  Hassan  Pasha. 
It  is  an  immense  ctqiola,  whose  bold  springing 
arch  recalls  that  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome;  it  is  in 
like  manner  borne  on  granite  pillars.  The  gate 
of  this  khan  is  a  pine,.!'  \|(„>i  ish  architecture, 
the  richest  in  detail  and  most  imposing  in  effect 
that  can  be  seen  in  the  world.  The  khan  has 
lieen  built  only  altout  fifty  years  Not  far  dis- 
tant is  the  principal  mosque.  f<fc  rierlv  a  church 
consecrated  to  St.  .lohn.  whoso  skull  and  se- 
pulchre, found  in  this  holy  place,  give  it  «'ic  a 
sanctity  th.it  it  is  death  tor  even  a  Mohammedan 
to  enter  the  room  where  the  relics  are  kept  Situ 
ated  at  the  edge  of  the  desert,  at  the  month  of  die 
plains  of  (  u-lc-Sviia  ami  the  valleys  ,,f  Galilee, 
of  Iduimra,  and  of  tiie  coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Syria, 
Datu.iscu,  was  nci.icil  fU  a  us  iii,'-|il,irr  l',,i  the 
caravans  to  India.  Ii  is  etfl  nt  iali  v  a  com- 
mercial town.  Two  bundled  merchants  ,ue  per 
niarcnriv  settled  in  it.  Ftareigtl  trade  is  earned 
on  l>y  the  Great  Mecca  caravan,  the  Ro.i.ul  ca- 
ravan, the  Alcppi,  and  b\  social  small  ones  t„ 
H<  uoiit  I  its  M.i-|n,ft ),  Tripoli,  A<  ic  \«-  Lamar- 
tine makes  its  population  '<>  Mb  tone  -inn. mm,  o4 

whom  30.000    aie    Christians.        \uuiber   estimate 

I]  (  ulloch.   Omtffrpph.  In;.     (fK'es   >>u\\    hum 
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Christians  and  as  many  Jews.  Damascus  is  an 
eminently  interesting  town.  It  is  thoroughly 
Oriental,  though  now  representatives,  in  person 
and  costume,  of  most  other  distinguished  coun- 
tries of  the  world  may  be  seen  in  its  streets. 
Its  proximity  to  Baalbec  and  Palmyra,  which 
are  mere  ruins,  and  its  still  highly  nourishing 
condition,  after  having  existed  for  perhaps  a 
longer  period  than  any  other  city  on  the  lace  of 
the  earth,  combine,  with  many  facts  connected 
with  its  history,  to  throw  around  it  a  calm  and 
attractive,  not  to  say  sacred,  light. 

Political  changes  and  social  influences  have 
lessened  and  mitigated  the  proverbial  bigotry  of 
the  Damascenes.  The  lower  classes,  indeed,  are 
still  fanatical,  but  a  better  feeling  on  religion 
prevails  in  the  higher.  All  Christians  in  Da- 
mascus were,  when  Lamartine  visited  the  city, 
compelled  to  wear  black  turbans.  He  states  that 
on  his  last  day's  journey  towards  Damascus  he 
and  his  companions  assumed  the  complete  Turk- 
ish costume,  to  escape  being  recognised  as  Franks, 
adding,  '  the  fanatical  population  of  Damascus 
and  the  surrounding  country  render  these  pre- 
cautions necessary.  Tiie  Damascenes  nourish 
hatred  of  the  European  name  and  costume.  They 
alone  amongst  the  Orientals  have  refused  to  ad- 
mit consuls  or  even  consular  agents  for  Christian 
powers.  Damascus  is  a  holy,  fanatical,  and  free 
eity — nothing  must  pollute  it.'  Till  within  the 
last  few  years  the  appearance  in  the  city  of  a 
Frank  costume  was  a  signal  for  a  riot.  Christians 
and  Jews  were  alike  forbidden  to  ride  any  beast 
but  an  ass.  Addison,  however  (in  1835),  found 
a  greatly  improved  state  of  feeling.  The  inso- 
lence of  the  Damascenes  was  curbed.  •  He  and 
his  companions  used  horses,  and  saw  Christians 
in  great  numbers  mixing  witli  others,  and  pur- 
suing their  business  or  taking  recreation  in  their 
own  garb  unmolested.  '  Here  and  there,"  he 
says,  *  a  scowl inu;  look  or  a  smothered  cry  of 
Yavor,  or  "  infidel,"  after  we  had  passed,  were 
all  the  tokens  of  discontent  we  perceived '  The 
iuipro,  ement  Addison  ascribes  in  part  to  the  re- 
side. !••.«  in  the  place  of  a  British  consul.  He 
adds  : — '  As  '"  the  gate  of  Mecca,*'  the  place  of 
rendezvous  fur  the  great  caravan  oi'  pilgrims,  Da- 
mascus has  always  been  considered  one  of  the 
most  sacred  of  the  Moslem  cities  ;  and,  being  an- 
nually filled  with  a  vast  crowd  of  religious  fana- 
tics, hurrying  on  to  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  it  is 
not  stii\  ge  that  the  population  has  always  been 
so  remaj  kable  for  its  fanaticism  and  bigotry  to- 
wards Christians.  Even  now,  at  the  period  of 
the  assembling  of  the  great  caravan,  it  would 
hardly  be  prudent  for  Franks  to  exhibit  themselves 
in  their  hats  and  coats  l>efore  the  crowd  of  bald- 
headed  wretches  which  then  throng  all  the  tho- 
roughfares, burning  with  religious  zeal'  (vol.  ii. 
p.  il'M 

Mr.  Addison  was  conducted  to  the  spot  where, 
according  to  tradition  among  the  Christians,  Saul 
saw  the  light  from  heaven.  Winding  round  the 
walls  ...i  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  he  and  his 
comjjanions  came  to  a  |>oint  where  tl»ey  were 
broken  at  the  top,  at  which  Paul  is  said  to  have 
b(flD  let  down  in  a  basket,  to  escape  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Jews,  when  (Acts  ix.)  'the  disciples 
took  him  by  night,  and  let  him  down  by  the  wall 
in  a  basket.'  From  hence,  passing  on  through 
nretty  lanes,  they  came  to  an  oueu  green 


spot,  surrounded  by  trees,  over  the  tops  of  whic* 
were  seen  the  distant  summits  of  Mount  Herrnuu. 
At  this  place  they  were  '  informed  Saul  had  ar- 
rived when  (Acts  ix.  3)  as  he  journeyed  he  cam« 
near  Damascus,  and  suddenly  there  shined  round 
about  him  a  great  light  from  heaven.'  These 
localities  are  pointed  out  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence by  the  Damascene  Christians  of  all  sects, 
and  are  held  in  great  veneration  ;  nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  the  *-ue  spots  have  been 
handed  down  by  tradition  Among  the  followers 
of  the  cross.  'The  street  which  is  called  Straight' 
(Acts  ix.  11)  is  still  found  in  Damascus,  or  at 
any  rate  a  street  bearing  that  name.  Addison 
says  it  is  '  a  mile  in  length,'  and  '  so  called  be- 
cause it  leads  direct  from  the  gate  to  the  castle  or 
palace  of  the  Pasha.'  The  house  of  Judas,  also, 
to  which  Ananias  went,  is  still  pointed  out,  as 
well  as  that  of  Ananias  himself.  How  much 
credulity  may  have  had  to  do  in  fixing  on  and 
perpetuating  the  recollection  of  these  localities,  it 
is  probably  easier  to  suspect  than  to  ascertain. 

Of  the  origin  of  Damascus  nothing  certain  is 
known.  The  building  of  it  has  been  ascribed 
both  to  Abraham  and  to  his  'steward,  Eliezer  of 
Damascus.'  That  the  city  existed  as  early  as  die 
days  of  Abraham  is  clear  from  Gen.  xiv.  15; 
xv.  2;  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in 
these  passages  shows  that  even  at  the  time  to 
which  they  refer  it  was  not  a  new  nor  an  un- 
known place ;  for  Abraham's  steward  is  charac- 
terized as  being  of  Damascus,  and  the  localitv  of 
another  town  (Hobah)  is  fixed  by  stating  that  it 
lay  '  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus.'  L.  Miiller 
(Ad  Or  iff.  Reg.  Damns.)  has  undertaken  to  show 
that  it  was  even  then  governed  b\  its  own  rulers. 
How  long  it  may  have  retained  irs  indej>endeiice 
cannot  be  determined  ;  but  it  ap]>ears  (2  Sam. 
viii.  5,  6  ;  1  Chron.  xix.  4)  that  its  monarch  having 
unadvisedly  attacked  the  victorious  David,  the 
Hebrew  sovereign  defeated  the  Syrians,  making 
a  great  slaughter  of  them,  and,  in  his  turn,  sut- 
aued  Damascus,  and  exacted  tribute  fi..m  its 
inhabitants.  This  subjection  was  not  of  long 
duration,  for  under  his  successor  (1  Kings  xi.  24) 
one  Rezon,  a  servant  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zohab, 
made  himself  master  of  Damascus,  and,  ruling 
over  Syria,  'was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the 
days  of  Solomon.'  After  Rezon,  Hezion  occupied 
the  throne;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tabri- 
liKiii  (1  Kings  xv.  18,  19),  who  was  in  alliance 
with  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  Preserving  the  same 
direct  line,  the  crown  then  fell  to  Benhadad,  who, 
having  been  in  a  league  with  Baasha,  king  of 
Israel,  was  bribed  by  Asa  to  desert  his  ally,  and 
join  himself  in  attacking  Baasha,  on  whom  the 
united  forces  inflicted  great  injury  (1  Kings  xv 
19,  20).  In  the  time  of  Benhadad,  boh  of  the 
preceding  monarch,  Damascus  was  the  head  of  a 
very  poweiful  empire,  since  it  appears  ( 1  Kings 
xx.  1)  that  'thirty  and  two  kings'  (doubtless 
jietty  princes  or  pashas,  governors  of  provinces) 
accompanied  him  in  a  campaign  which  be  un- 
dertook against  Samaria.  Of  Ahab,  its  king,  he 
insolently  demanded,  '  thy  silver  and  thy  gold, 
thy  wives  also  ami  thy  childien,  even  the  goodli- 
est.' The  Israelitish  monarch  saw  no  alternative 
but  obedience  : — '  1  am  thine,  and  all  that  I  have." 
This  yieldingness  sharpened  the  rapacity  of  Ben- 
hadad, who  proceeded  to  take  tl  e  most  offensive 
measures,  which  had  their  natural  effect  in  rousing 
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Ahab.  The  king  of  Israel  therefore  took  couu-el 
of  'al.  the  elders  of  the  land/  and,  being  advised 
to  lesist,  met  the  threats  of  Benhadad  with  these 
famous  words: — '  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on 
bus  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it 
oil'.'  The  Damascene  king,  undismayed,  gave 
himself  up  to  drinking  and  revelry.  Ahab  was 
under  religious  influences.  The  battle  took  place ; 
the  Syrians  were  defeated,  and  their  king  effected 
his  retreat  with  difficulty.  The  subsequent  opera- 
tions o/  the  Damascenes,  under  their  king,  have 
ahead}  been  stated  [Bknhadad].  Hazael,  the 
successor  of  Benhadad,  unwilling  to  give  up  hope 
of  being  master  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  was  attacked 
by  the  united  forces  of  Judah  and  Israel,  whom 
he  vanquished,  wounding  Joram  j  2  Kings  viii. 
28);  and,  at  a  later  period,  under  Jehu  (2  Kings 
x.  32),  laid  waste  a  large  portion  of  the  Israel itish 
kiogtiom,  and  f  threshed   Gilead  with  threshing 


instruments  of  iron'  fAmos  i.  3).  Determined  ou 
revenge  (2  Kings  xii.  17),  Hazael  marched  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  bought  off  by  king  Jehoash 
by  a  most  costly  sacrifice.  He,  however,  look 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiii.  3),  and, 
though  he  treatec'  the  people  oppressively,  he  was 
able  to  hand  them  over  in  subjection  to  his  son, 
Benhadad  III.,  who  was  thrice  beaten  (2  Kings 
xiii.  24)  by  the  Israelitish  king  Jehoash,  and  de- 
prived of  all  his  conquests.  Jeroboam  II.  .  2 
Kings  xiv.  28)  pursued  these  advantages,  and 
captured  Damascus  itself.  Subsequently  a  junc- 
tion took  place  between  Israel  and  Damascus, 
when  (2  Kings  xv.  37)  Rezin,  king  of  the  latter, 
andPekah,  king  of  the  former,  entered  into  a  confe- 
deracy, and  undertook  an  expedition  against  Ahaz, 
king  of  Judah  (Isa.  vii.  1).  They  succeeded  in 
'  recovering  Elath  to  Syria,'  but  could  not  prevail 
against  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xvi.  6).     Ahaz,  how- 


Bib.     [Damascus.] 

ever,  urged  by  necessity,  applied   for  aid  to  Tig-  banesia(Hierocles,  Synec).    From  the  time  of  Ha- 

lath-pileser,   king  of  Assyria,   who,  \>e'mg  bribed  drian  it  bore  the  honorary  title  of  Metropolis,  with- 

by  a  munificent  present,   fell  on  Damascus,  took  out  enjoying  the rights ofift  metropolis  (Wesseling, 

it,  carried   the  iieople  of  it  captive  to  Kir  (on  the  ad  Hieroel.  p.  717\    Under  the(ireek  emperors  of 

filter  Kur).  slew  Rezin,  BJld  united  the  Damascene  Constantinople  Damascus  was  the  most  celebrated 

territory  with  his  own   kingdom   (2  Kings  xvi.  0  ;  city  of  the  Kast,  remarkable  lor  its  wealth,  luxury  , 

1    i    viii.   1;   x.  !»  ;   x\  ii.  1).      Damascus  after  this  magnilic.  nee,  and   its  numerous   Christian    popu- 

fell  under  the  power  of  the  Babylonian!  and  Per-  lation.      A  glOflvt  era  in  its  history  is    its   conquest 

sians,  from  whom  it  was   taken   bv  Alexander  the  by  the    Saracens,    of    which   an    account    ni.u    he 

Circ.it,  as  one  conseqoenee  of  his  victory  at  Isois  found  in  the  Arabic  historian  Alwakidi  (Ockiey'a 

Vnian,   E.rjud.  AleX.   ii.    11.    1  •")  j    Curt,    lii      I '2   .  Hist,   of'  tin'    Saracens.       The    war    was     begun 

Then    it    made    a    part    of   the    kingdom    of  the  afauut  a.d.  <>:!.'{,    by  the  Celebrated    AliuUker.  tie 

Seleucithr,  from  whom    it   patted    into   the   handl  successor  of  Mohammed;  and  ended  tnlheeap'uie 

of  trie  Romam  (Flor.  iii.  ft ;  Diod.  Sic.  kxxix.  90  .  of  the  city,  and  the  substitution  of  Islamism  tor 


In  the  time  if  the  Apostle  Paul  it  belonged  to  the 
dependent  kingdom  ot  tlte  Axabian  prince  Aretas. 
Ai   i  later  period    it   was   reckoned   among  the 

cities  uf  Decapolis  (Plin.  Hist.  \at.  v.  In'  ;  then 
it  frai  added  to  the  province  of  Phn  nice  |  Amm. 
Marc.  jriv.  8j  Tertull.  Contra  Marc  iii.  1.1  ;  ;uid 
tt  la*t  made  a  part  of  the  \  ro\  nice  of  Phcshitfia  Li* 


Christianity.  It  tlien  became  tlie  capital  of  the 
whole  Mussulman    woild.   till    the    Caliphate  whs 

removed  from  it  to  Bagdad.  Thectty  continued 
under  the  stray  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  till  it 
came  into  (he  hands  of  the  Tink»,  and  w.i*  held 
and  rendered  famous  by  Noureddin  and  saladm. 
In  1301  Thnoui  theTartai  captured  the  cityaayj 
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harbarously  treated  its  inhabitants.  From  Jo- 
■ephus.(/)e  Bell.  Jud.  i.  2;  xxv  2 ;  xx.  2  ;  comp. 
Acts  ix  2)  it  apj)ears  that  its  population  con- 
tained groat  numbers  of  Jews. 

Damascus  is  famous  in  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity for  the  conversion  and  first  preaching  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  ix.  3,  20  ;  Gal.  i.  12). 
The  gonsequences  might  have  been  fatal  to  the 
Apostle,  for  his  life  was  endangered  in  this  fana- 
tical city.  4  In  Damascus  the  governor  under 
Aretas.  the  king,  kept  the  city  of  the  Damascenes 
with  a  garrison,  desirous  to  apprehend  me ;  and 
through  a  window  in  a  basket  was  I  let  down 
by  the  wall,  and  escaped  his  hands '  (2  Cor.  xi. 
32-3).  (Walch,  Antiquitates  Damas.  illustrates, 
1757;  Phot.  Bib.  p.  348;  Burckhardt,  Arabia, 
p.  191;  Lamartine,  Travels  in  the  East;  Ad- 
dison's Damascus  and  Palmyra,  ii.  100 ;  Bow- 
ring's  Report  on  Syria.) — J.  R.  B. 

DAN  (p,  a  judge ;  Sept.  Aav),  son  of  Jacob 
by  the  concubine  Bilhah  (Gen.  xxx.  3 ;  xxxv. 
25),  and  founder  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Dan  had  but  one  son,  called  Hushim  (Gen. 
xlvi.  23)  :  notwithstanding  which,  when  the 
Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt,  this  tribe  con- 
tained 62,700  adult  males  (Num.  i.  39),  which 
made  it  the  second  of  the  tribes  in  number,  Ju- 
dah  only  being  above  it  Its  numbers  were  less 
affected  in  the  desert  than  those  of  many  other 
tribes;  for  at  the  census,  before  entering  Canaan, 
it  mustered  64,100  (Num.  xxvi.  43),  being  an 
increase  of  1700,  which  gave  it  still  the  second 
rank  in  population.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  tribe  corresponding  to  this  eminence 
in  population :  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  its  history,  however,  is  connected  with 
this  fact.  The  original  settlement  assigned  to 
the  tribe  in  south-western  Palestine  being  too 
small  for  its  large  population,  a  body  of  them 
went  forth  to  seek  a  settlement  in  the  remote 
north,  and  seized  and  remained  in  permanent 
-occupation  of  the  town  and  district  of  Laish,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  dwelt  in  greater  security 
and  were  more  easily  conquered  than- the  neigh- 
bours of  the  tribe  in  its  own  proper  territory  (Josh. 
Ttix  17;  Jndg.  i.  34;  xviii.).  The  district  regu- 
larly allotted  to  the  tribe,  although  contracted, 
■was  very  fertile.  It  had  the  country  of  tiie 
Philistines  on  the  west,  part  of  Judah  with  Ben- 
jamin on  the  east,  Ephraim  on  the  north,  and 
Simeon  on  the  south.  The  territory  proved  inade- 
quate chiefly  from  the  inability  of  the  Danites 
to  expel  the  Philistines  and  Amorites,  who  occu- 
pied parts  of  the  land  assigned  to  them.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  territory  as  allotted,  but  not 
possessed,  extended  to  the  Mediterranean  through 
the  country  of  the  Philistines.  Samson  was  of  this 
tribe,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Philistines  explains 
many  circumstances  in  the  history  of  that  hero. 
It  appears  from  that  history  that  there  was  an 
under  current  of  private  and  social  intercourse 
between  the  Philistines  and  the  Danites,  notwith- 
standing the  public  enmity  between  Israel  and  the 
former  (Judg.  xiii.-  xvi.j. 

DAN,  the  town,  anciently  called  Laish,  or 
Lkshhm,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  as 
having  Iwen  conqin  red  by  a  warlike  colony  of 
Danite<,  who  named  it  alter  their  tribe.  The 
terms  in  whieh  the  condition  of  Laish  is  de- 
scribed, previously  to  the  conquest,    indicate    that 
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the  place  belonged  to  the  Sidonians,  and  that  At 
inhabitants  lived  quiet  and  secure,  '  after  the  man 
ner  of  the  Sidonians,'  enjoying  abundance  of  al> 
things  (Judg.  xviii.  7).  They  see.n  to  have  de- 
rived their  security  from  the  absence  of  any  ad- 
verse powers  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  from  con- 
fidence in  the  protection  of  Sidon,  which  was,  how- 
ever, loo  far  off  to  render  aid  in  the  case  of 
such  a  sudden  assault  as  that  by  which  they 
were  overpowered.  This  distance  of  Sidon  was 
carefully  noted  by  the  Danite  spues  as  a  cir- 
cumstance favourable  to  the  enterprise;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  Sidon  ever  made  any  effort 
to  dispossess  the  intruders.  Dan  afterwards  be- 
came a  chief  seat  of  Jeroboam  s  idolatry,  and  one 
of  the  golden  calves  was  set  up  there  (1  Kings 
xii.  28,  29).  It  was  conquered,  along  with  other 
towns,  by  the  Syrians  (1  Kings  xv.  20);  and  the 
name  is  familiar  from  the  recurrence  of  the  pro- 
verbial expression, '  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  to  de- 
note the  extent  of  the  Promised  Land  (Judg.  xx.  1 ; 
1  Sam.  iii.  20;  xvii.  11).  [Beersheba.]  In  the 
days  of  Eusebius,  Dan  was  still  a  small  village, 
which  is  placed  by  him  four  miles  fiom  Paneas, 
towards  Tyre.  As  this  distance  corresponds  to 
the  position  of  the  fountain  at  Tel  el-Kady, 
which  forms  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and 
is  doubtless  that  which  is  called  Dan  by  Josephua 
(Antiq.  i.  10.  2),  the  situation  of  the  city  of  Dan 
could  not  therefore  have  been  that  of  Paneas  itself 
with  which  it  has  been  in  later  times  confounded. 
[C-esareaPhimppi.]  There  are  no  longer  any 
ruins  near  the  spring  at  Tel  el-Kady,  but  at  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  north,  Burckhardt  noticed 
ruins  of  ancient  habitations ;  and  the  hill  which 
overhangs  the  fountains  appears  to  have  been  built 
upon,  though  nothing  is  now  visible  (Burckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  42;  Robinson,  Researches,  iii.  351-35S). 

DANCE.  The  words  in  the  original,  rendered 
in  our  translation  by  this  term,  denote,  properly, 
to  leap  for  joy ;  and  this  radical  signification, 
suggesting  the  idea  of  abrupt  and  boisterous  gesti- 
culations rather  than  a  series  of  regular  and  taste- 
ful  movements,  seems  well  to  comport  with  what 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  primitive  cha- 
racter of  the  dance.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
writers  of  great  erudition  have  maintained  that  no 
allusions  whatever  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  history  to  this  kind  of  bodily  exercise; 
and  that  in  most,  if  not.  in  all  the  passage*,  where, 
in  our  version,  dancing  is  mentioned,  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  Hebrew,  supported  in  some  places  by 
the  strain  of  the  context,  seems  m  point  to  some 
kind  of  musical  instrument  as  being  intended  by 
the  rmplied    penmen.    .Thus,    in   Exod.    xv.   20, 

wWfe  the  first  notice  is  taken  of  dancing,  n?n*D, 

coming  as  it  does  from  Tvlt,  '  to  pierce'  or  \  j>er- 
forate,"  and  applied  naturally  enough  as  the  name 
of  any  tube  'hat  may  be  blown  by  the  breath,  is, 
according  to  them,  used  to  describe  some  instru- 
ment of  the  pipe  or  llute  class,  as  conjoined  witn 
timbrels  ;  and  in  this  interpretation  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Arabic  and  Persian  versions.  But 
this  word,  or  some  deiivatives  from  the  same  root, 
oemis  in  Exod.  xxxii  19;  Judg.  xvi.  21,  23  ;  1  Sam. 
xviii.  5;  Jer.  xxxi.  4,  13;  where  dancing  alor.e 
cm  be  intended.  Moreover,  in  the  Septiagint 
Xopos.  a  dance,  is  employed  in  all  the  passages  o/ 
the  Old  Testament  just  referred  to,  and  in  several 
others;  and   it  is  no  small   collateral    proof  0*at 
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this  is  the  right  interpretation,  that  people  in 
eastern  Countries  are  accustomed  to  mingle  the 
dance  with  tablets  to  this  day. 

The  character  of  the  ancient  dance  was  very 
different  from  that  of  ours,  as  appears  from  the 
conduct  of  Miriam,  who  i  took  a  timbrel  in 
her  hand,  and  ill  the  women  went  out  after 
her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances."  Precisely 
similar  is  the  Oriental  danc**  of  the  present 
day,  which,  accompanied  of  course  with  mu- 
sic, is  led  by  the  principal  person  of  the  com- 
pany, the  lest  imitating  the  steps.  The  evolutions, 
as  well  as  the  songs,  are  extemporaneous — not 
confined  to  a  fixed  rule,  but  varied  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  leading  dancer;  and  yet  they  are 
generally  executed  with  so  much  grace,  and  the 
time  so  well  kept  with  the  simple  notes  of  the 
music,  that  the  group  of  attendants  show  wonder- 
ful addi ess  and  propriety  in  following  the  varia- 
tions of  the  leader's  feet.  The  missionary  Wolff 
describes  a  festival  of  some  Eastern  Christians, 
where  one  eminent  individual  who  led  the  song 
as  well  as  the  dance,  conducted  through  the  streets 
of  the  city  a  numerous  hand  of  people,  who 
leaped  and  danced  in  imitation  of  the  gestures 
used  by  him.  When  the  late  deputation  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  were  on  their  way  through 
Palestine,  their  young  Arab  guides,  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  the  journey,  sometimes  '  commenced  a 
native  song  and  dance  ;  one  of  them  advancing  a 
little  before  the  rest,  began  the  song,  dancing  for- 
ward as  he  repeated  the  words ;  when  the  rest, 
following  him  in  regular  order,  joined  in  the  cho- 
rus, keeping  time  by  a  simultaneous  clapping  of 
hands.  They  sang  several  Arabian  songs,  respond- 
ing to  one  another,  dancing  and  clapping  their 
hands.' 

At  a  very  early  period,  dancing  was  enlisted 
into  the  service  of  religion  among  the  heathen  ; 
the  dance,  enlivened  by  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  was  a  usual  accompaniment  in  all  the 
processions  and  festivals  of  the  gods  (Strabo,  x.); 
and,  indeed,  so  indispensable  was  this  species 
of  violent  merriment,  that  no  ceremonial  was 
considered  duly  accomplished — notriumph  rightly 
celebrated,  without  the  aid  of  dancing.  The 
Hebrews,  in  common  with  other  nations,  had  their 
sacred  dances,  which  were  performed  on  their 
solemn  anniversaries,  and  other  occasions  of  com- 
memorating some  special  token  of  the  divine  good- 
ness and  favour,  as  means  of  drawing  forth,  in 
the  liveliest  manner,  their  expressions  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving.  The  performers  weie  usually  a 
band  of  females,  who,  in  cases  of  public  rejoicing) 
volunteered  their  services  (Exod.  xv.  20  ;  Sam. 
xviii  fi),  and  who,  in  the  ease  of  religious  observ- 
ances, composed  the  regular  chorus  of  the  temple 
(W  cxlix.  3;  cl.  4),  although  there  are  not  Want- 
ing instances  of  men  also  joining  in  the  dance  on 
these  seasons  of  religious  festivity.  Thus  David 
deemed  it  no  way  derogatpry  to  his  royal  dignity 
to  fhimi'  on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the  ark 
being  brought  up  to  Jerusalem.  The  wonl  used 
to  describe  his  attitude  is  *1D"12,  in  the  redupli- 
cate form,  Intimating  violent  efforts  of  leaning ; 
and,  from  the  apparent  impropriety  and  inde- 
cency <>l"  a  man  advanced  in  lire,  abov<  all  a 
king,  exbibititig  such  freaks,  with  uu  dtliei  cover- 
ing than  a  linen  cphod,  many  learned  men 
have  declared  thernsel  es  at  a  loss  to  accOunt  foi 
so  str  in ge  a  spectacle.     It   was,   unquestionably, 


done  as  an  act  of  religious  homage:  and  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  ancient  Asiatics  were  ac- 
customed, in  many  of  their  religious  festivals,  to 
throw  off  their  garments  even  to  perfect  nudity,  as 
a  symbol  sometimes  of  penitence,  sometimes  of 
joy,  and  that  this,  together  with  many  other  ob-' 
servances  that  bear  the  si  amp  of  a  remote  anti- 
quity, was  adopted  by  Mahomet,  who  has  enjoined 
the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  to  encompass  the  Ka aha, 
clothed  only  with  the  ihram,  we  may  perhaps 
consider  the  linen  ephod,  which  David  put  on 
when  he  threw  off  his  garments  and  danced  be- 
fore the  ark,  to  be  symbolic  of  the  same  objects 
as  the  ihram  of  the  Mahommedans  (see  Foster's 
Mahommedanism  Unveiled).  The  conduct  of 
David  was  imitated  by  the  later  Jews,  and  the 
dance  incorporated  among  their  favourite  usages 
as  an  appropriate  close  of  the  joyous  occasion 
of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  '  The  members 
of  ihe  Sanhedrim,  the  rulers  of  the  synagogues, 
doctors  of  schools,  and  all  who  were  eminent  for 
rank  or  piety,  accompanied  the  sacred  music  with 
their  voices  :  and  leaped  and  danced  with  torches 
in  their  hands,  for  a  great  part  of  the  night  ;  while 
the  women  and  common  people  looked  on."  This 
strange  and  riotous  kind  of  festivity  was  kept  up 
till  exhaustion  and  sleep  dismissed  them  to  their 
homes' ("Buxtorf.  Be  Synag.  Jnd.  cap.  21). 

From  being  exclusively,  or  at  least  principally, 
reserved  for  occasions  of  religious  worship  and 
festivity,  dancing  came  gradually  to  be  practised 
in  common  life  on  any  remarkable  seasons  of 
mirth  and  rejoicing  (Jer.  xxxi.  4;  Ps.  xxx.  \\\ 
In  early  times,  indeed,  those  who  perverted  the 
exercise  from  a  sacred  use  to  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment were  considered  profane  and  infamous  ; 
and  hence  Job  introduces  it  as  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  ungodly  rich,  that 
they  encouraged  a  taste  for  dancing  in  their  fami- 
lies (Job  xxi.  11).  During  the  classic  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  society  underwent  a  complete 
revolution  of  sentiment  on  this  subject  ;  insomuch 
that  the  Grecian  p  >ets  represent  the  gods  them- 
selves as  passionately  fond  of  the  diversion  TPot- 
ter's  (jrec.  Antiq.  ii.  4"0\  and  that  not  only  at 
Rome,  but  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, it  was  a  favourite  pastime,  resorted  to  not 
only  to  enliven  feasts,  but  in  the  celebration  of 
domestic  joy  (Luke  xv.  2.);  Matt.  xiv.  6  ).  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  stung  pa;ti.ili'y  che- 
rished for  this  inspiriting  amusement,  it  was  a  u- 
sidered  beneath  the  dignity  of  persons  of  rank  .uid 
character  to  practise  it.  The  well-known  words 
of  Cicero,  that  'no  one  dances  unless  he  U  sitbitt 
dmnk  or  mail,"  express  the  prevailing  sen*  u  to 
the  impropriety  of  respectable  individuals  taking 
part  in  it;  and  hence  the  gay  circles  of  Rome 
and  its  provinces  derived  all  their  entei tainment, 

is  done  in  the  East  to  tliia  day.  from   the  e* 
bitions  of  professional  dancers.    Under  the  patiun 

a  "    of  the    emp<  lots     and   pf  their   luxurious 
hiitaih'N,   like  Herod,    ihe    art    u;i>    earned    to    t!.e 

utmost  perfection,  the  favourite  mode  being  |.ui- 

tomime,  which,  like    that    of  the  modern  Aln 

v.  as  ofti  n  of   the   i  .lions    desCI  i }  I   141.       A 

►toryol'  love  was  chosen     general!)  ah  adveni    * 

of  the    rods      AS    tiie    plan    of   ;' 

address  of  the  perform*  r  <()ns:svd  ii 

by    the    waving    <f   I,,,    hands,    IliC    ttgll  l>    uJ        i 

limits,  and    the    mnumeiai  le  .it  i  if  v..i.  s   inly   *  lu^O 

he  threw  himself,  ail  the  various  iHuaii  ni  of  !©▼• 
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jealousy,  disgust,  that  sway  the  human  breast. 
(See  at  large  Lucian's  Treatise  on  Dancing.') 

Amateur  dancing  in  high  life  was,  as  that 
writer  informs  us,  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
the  voluptuous  times  of  the  later  emperors.  But 
in  the  age  of  Herod  it  was  exceedingly  rare,  and 
almost  unheard  of;  and  therefore  the  condescension 
of  Salome,  who  volunteered,  in  honour  of  the 
anniversary  of  that  monarch's  birthday,  to  exhibit 
her  handsome  person  as  she  led  the  mazy  dance 
in  the  saloons  of  Machaerus — for  though  she  was  a 
child  at  this  time,  as  some  suppose  (Michael is, 
Introd.),  she  was  still  a  princess — was  felt  to  be 
a  compliment  that  merited  the  highest  reward. 
The  folly  and  rashness  of  Herod  in  giving  her  an 
unlimited  promise,  great  as  they  were,  have  been 
equalled  and  even  surpassed  by  the  munificence 
which  many  other  Eastern  monarchs  have  lavished 
upon  favourite  dancers.  Shah  Abbas  (to  mention 
only  one  anecdote  of  the  kind),  having  been  on 
a  particular  occasion  extremely  gratified  with  a 
.v.oman  who  danced  before  him,  and  being  at  the 
time  much  intoxicated,  made  her  a  present  of  a 
magnificent  khan  that  yielded  him  a  considerable 
revenue.  Next  morning  his  minister  reminded 
him  of  his  extravagant  liberality,  whereupon, 
being  now  cool  and  ashamed  of  his  folly,  he  sent 
for  the  dancer,  and  obliged  her  to  be  contented 
with  a  sum  of  money  (Thevenot's  Trav.  in  Persia, 
p.  100).  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
Herod,  too,  was  flushed  with  wine ;  and  that  it 
was  from  fear  he  should  retract  his  promise,  if 
she  delayed  till  the  morning,  that  .Herodias  sent 
immediately  for  the  head  of  the  Baptist. 

It  remains  to  notice  further  that  the  Jewish 
dance  was  performed  by  the  sexes  separately. 
There  is  no  evidence  from  sacred  history  that  the 
diversion  was  promiscuously  enjoyed,  except  it 
might  be  at  the  erection  of  the  deified  calf,  when, 
in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  festival  of  Apis,  all 
classes  of  the  Hebrews  intermingled  in  the  frantic 
revelry.  In  the  sacred  dances,  although  both 
sexes  seem  to  have  frequently  borne  a  part  in  the 
procession  or  chorus,  they  remained  in. distinct 
and  separate  companies  (Ps.  lxviii.  25;  Jerem. 
xxxi.  13)— R.  J. 

DANIEL  (W^,  i-  e.  God  is  my  judge), 
a  celebrated  prophet  in  the  Chaldsan  and  Persian 
period.  There  are  in  the  Bible  two  other  persons 
of  the  same  name  :  a  son  of  David  (1  Chron.  iii. 
1),  and  a  Levite  of  the  race  of  Ithamar  (Ezra  viii. 
2t  Neh.  x.  6).  The  latter  has  been  confounded 
with  the  prophet  in  the  apocryphal  Addenda  to 
the  Septuagint  (Dan.  xiv.  1,  Sept.),  where  he  is 
called  lepebs  ovofxa  AavirjA  vlbs  'A/35a  (Hieronym. 
Prrrfat.  in  Daniel.). 

Daniel  was  descended  from  one  of  the  highest 
families  in  Judah.  if  not  even  of  royal  blood  (Dan. 
i.  3;  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  x.  10.  1).  Jerusalem 
was  thus  probably  his  birth-place,  though  the  pas- 
sage 'Pan.  ix.  21)  quoted  in  favour  of  that  opi- 
nion, ;s  considered  by  many  commentators  as  not 
at  all  conclusive. 

\\r  And  the  lad  Daniel,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or 
•ixteen  years,  already  in  Babylon,  whither  he  had 
heen  carried  together  with  three  other  Hebrew 
youths  of  rank,  Ananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah, 
ft?  the  first  deportation  of  the  people  of  Judah 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  He  and  his  com- 
panions were  obliged  to  enter  the  service  of  the 


royal  court  of  Babrlon,  on  which  occasion  h# 
received  the  Chaldaean  name  of  Belshatzar  (i.  t. 
Bell  princeps,  princeps  cui  Belus  favet),  accord- 
ing to  eastern  custom  when  a  change  takes  plac« 
in  one's  condition  of  life,  and  more  esj>ecially  if 
his  personal  liberty  is  thereby  affected  (comp. 
2  Kings  xxiii.  31 ;  xxiv.  17 ;  Esth.  ii.  7 ;  Ezra 
v.  14). 

In  this  his  new  career,  Daniel  received  that 
thorough  polish  of  education  which  Oriental  eti- 
quette renders  indispensable  in  a  courtier  (comp. 
iifc  6  ;  Plat.  Alcib.  $  37),  and  was  more  especially 
instructed  '  in  the  writing  and  speaking  Chal- 
daean1 (Dan.  i.  4),  that  is,  in  the  dialect  peculiar 
to  the  Chaldaans  [Chai.dee  Language].  In 
this  dialect  were  composed  all  the  writings  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  containing  the  substance  of  all 
the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  time,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  which  certainly  but  few  favoured 
laymen  were  initiated.  That  Daniel  had  distin- 
guished himself,  and  already  at  an  early  period 
acquired  renown  for  high  wisdom,  piety,  and  strict 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  (comp.  Ezek.  xiv. 
14,  20  ;  xxviii.  3;  Dan.  i.  8-16),  is  too  evident 
from  passages  in  the  truly  authevitic  Scriptures 
to  require  any  additional  support  from  tha  ill- 
warranted  Apocryphal  stories  concerning  the  de- 
livery of  Susannah  by  the  wisdom  of  the  lad 
Daniel,  etc.  A  proper  opportunity  of  evincing 
both  the  acuteness  of  his  mind,  and  his  religious 
notions,  soon  presented  itself  in  the  custom  of  the 
Eastern  courts  to  entertain  the  officers  attached 
to  them  from  the  royal  table  (Athenaeus,  iv.  10. 
p.  145,  ed.  Casaub.).  Daniel  was  thus  exposed 
to  the  temptation  of  partaking  of  unclean  food, 
and  of  participating  in  the  idolatrous  ceremonies 
attendant  on  heathen  banquets.  His  prudent 
proceedings,  wise  bearing,  and  absolute  refusal 
to  comply  with  such  customs,  were  crowned  with 
the  Divine  blessing,  and  had  the  most  splendid 
results. 

After  the  lapse  of  the  three  years  fixed  for  his 
education,  Daniel  was  attached  to  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  where,  by  the  Divine  aid,  he 
succeeded  in  interpreting  a  dream  of  that  prince 
to  his  satisfaction,  by  which  means — as  Joseph 
of  old  in  Egypt — he  rose  into  high  favour  with 
the  king,  and  was  entrusted  with  two  important 
offices — the  governorship  of  the  province  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  the  head-inspectorship  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  (Dan.  ii.). 

Considerably  later  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we  find  Daniel  interpreting  another  dream 
of  the  king's,  to  the  effect  that,  in  punishment 
of  his  pride,  he  was  to  lose,  for  a  time,  his  throne, 
but  to  be  again  restored  to  it  after  his  humiliation 
had   been   completed  (Dan.  iv).     Here  he  dis- 

filays  not  only  the  most  touching  anxiety,  love, 
Dyalty,  and  concern  for  his  princely  benefactor, 
but  also  the  energy  and  solemnity  becoming  his 
position,  pointing  out  with  vigour  and  power  the 
only  course  left  for  the  monarch  to  pursue  for 
his  peace  and  welfare. 

Under  the  unworthy  successors  of  Nehuchad 
nezzar,  Darnel  and  his  deservings  seem  to  have 
been  forgotten,  and  he  was  removed  from  his 
high  posts.  His  situation  at  court  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  a  very  inferior  office  (comp. 
Dan.  viii.  27);  neither  is  it  likely  that  he  should 
have  retained  his  rank  as  head  inspector  c  f  the 
order  of  the  magians   in  a  country  where  the** 
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were  the  principal  actors  in  effecting  changes  in 
the  administration  whenever  a  new  succession  to 
the  throne  took  place. 

We  thus  lose  sight  of  Daniel  until  the  first  and 
third  year  of  king  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  7,  8),  gene- 
rally understood  to  have  been  the  last  king  of  Ba- 
bylon (called  by  profane  writers  Nabonnedus),  but 
who—  to  judge  from  Dan.  v.  11,  13,  18,  22 — was, 
more  probably,  the  son  and  successor  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, usually  called  Evil-Merodach,  though 
passing  in  Daniel  by  his  ChaldaBan  title  and 
rank.  After  a  reign  of  two  years,  this  monarch 
was  assassinated  by  his  brother-in-law  Neri- 
glissar  (Berosus  in  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  i.  20). 
Shortly  before  this  event  Daniel  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  royal  favour,  and  became  moral 
preacher  to  the  king,  who  overwhelmed  him  with 
honours  and  titles  in  consequence  of  his  being 
able  to  read  and  solve  the  meaning  of  a  sentence 
miraculously  displayed,  which  tended  to  rouse  the 
conscience  of  the  wicked  prince. 

Under  the  same  king  we  see  Daniel  both 
alarmed  and  comforted  by  two  remarkable  visions 
(Dan.  vii.,  viii.),  which  disclosed  to  him  the  fu- 
ture course  of  events,  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
most  powerful  empires  of  the  world,  but  in  parti- 
cular their  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
its  development  to  the  great  consummation. 

After  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  united 
powers  of  Media  and  Persia,  Daniel  seriously 
busied  himself  under  the  short,  reign  (two  years) 
of  Darius  the  Mede  or  Cyaxares  II.  with  the 
affairs  of  his  people  and  their  possible  return  from 
exile,  the  term  of  which  was  fast  approaching,  ac- 
conding  to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  In  deep 
humility  and  prostration  of  spirit,  he  then  prayed 
to  the  Almighty,  in  the  name  of  his  people,  for  for- 
giveness of  tiieir  sins,  and  for  the  Divine  mercy 
in  their  behalf:  and  the  answering  promises  he 
received  far  exceeded  the  tenor  of  his  prayer,  for 
the  visions  of  the  Seer  were  extended  to  the  end 
of  time  (Dan.  ix.). 

In  a  practical  point,  of  view  also  Daniel  ap- 
peared at  that  time  a  highly-favoured  instrument 
of  Jehovah.  Occupying,  as  he  did,  oue  of  the 
highest  posts  of  honour  in  the  state,  the  strictness 
and  scrupulousness  with  which  he  fulfilled  his 
official  duties  could  not  fail  to  rouse  envy  and 
jealousy  in  the  breasts  of  his  colleagues,  who  well 
knew  how  to  win  the  weak  monarch,  whom  they 
at  last  induced  to  issue  a  decree  imposing  certain 
acts,  the  performance  of  which,  they  well  knew, 
was  altogether  at  variance  with  the  creed  of  which 
Daniel  was  a  zealous  professor.  For  his  disobe- 
dience the  prophet  suffered  the  penalty  sjH'cilied 
in  the  decree:  he  was  thrown  into  a  den  of  lions, 
but  was  miraculously  saved  by  the  mercy  of  God 
— a  circumstance  which  enhanced  his  reputation, 

and  again  raised  him  to  the  highest  posts  of  honour 
nndei   Darius  and  Cvrus  (Dan.  vi.). 

He  had,  at  last,  the  happiness  to  see  his  most 
ardent  wishes  accomplished  In  behold  his  people 
restored  to  their  own  land.  Though  Ids  advanced 
ate  would  not  alloW  him  to  be  among  thosfe  who 
returned  to  Palestine,  yet  d  d  he  nc\er  lor  a  mo- 
ment c  ase  to  occupy  his  Blind  and  heart  with  his 

|K'ople  and  then  concerru    Dan.  x.  12). 

In  (he  third  year  of  ( ',\  i  us,  lie  had  a  series  of 
trillions,  in  which  he  was  informed  of  the  minute, t 
ib-iails  reipecfhlg  the.fuluie  history  and  sullei  ings 
•l"  liu  natia  i,  to  the  period   of   their    true   redcuip- 
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tion  thft.  ..'gh  Christ,  as  also  a  consolatory  notice 
to  himself  to  proceed  calmly  and  j  eaceably  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  and  then  await  patiently  the  resur 
rection  of  the  dead  at  the  end  of  time. 

From  that  period  the  accounts  respecting  him 
are  vague,  sometimes  confused,  and, even  strange; 
and  we  hardly  need  mention  tlie  various  fables 
which  report  his  death  to  have  taken  place  in  Pa- 
lestine, Babylon,  or  Susa. — H.  A.  C.  H. 

DANIEL,  BOOK  OF.  This  important  and 
in  many  respects  remarkable  book  takes  its  name 
not  only  from  the  principal  person  in  it,  but  also 
and  chiefly  from  him  as  its  real  author:  theie 
being  no  doubt  whatever  that,  as  the  book  itself 
testifies,  it  was  composed  by  Daniel  (comp.  vii. 
1,  28  ;  viii.  2  ;  ix.  2).  It  occupies,  however,  but  a 
third  rank  in  the  Hebrew  canon  ;  not  among  the 
Prophets,  but  in  the  Hagiograp/ia,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  correct  view  of  the  composers  of  the 
canon,  that  Daniel  did  not.  exercise  his  prophetic 
office  in  the  mote  restricted  and  proper  sense  of 
the  term  *  prophecy ;"  but  stood  to  the  theocracy 
in  a  different  relation  from  those  real  prophets 
whose  calling  and  profession  consisted  exclusively 
in  declaring  the  messages  they  received,  and  in 
the  communion  which  they  held  with  God.  These 
latter  are  termed,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  idiom, 
D^23,  prophets,  in  contradistinction  to  CTfl, 
seers,  who,  though  they  were  equally  favoured 
with  divine  revelations,  were  nevertheless  not  pro- 
phets by  profession,  a  calling  that  claimed  the 
entire  service  of  a  man's  whole  life. 

The  book  of  Daniel  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  historical  (ch.  i.-vi.)  and  prophetic  (ch 
vii. -xii.),  arranged  'respectively  in  chionological 
order.  Its  object  is  by  no  means  to  give  a  sum- 
mary historical  account  of  the  period  of  the 
exile,  or  of  the  life  of  Daniel  himself,  since  it 
contains  only  a  i'ew  isolated  points  both  as  to 
historical  facts  and  prophetic  revelations.  But 
the  plan  or  tendency  which  so  consistently  runs 
through  the  whole  book,  is  of  a  far  different  cha- 
racter; it  is  to  show  the  extraordinary  and  wonder- 
ful means  which  the  Lord  made  use  of,  in  a  period 
of  the  dee)  est  misery,  when  the  theocracy  sained 
dissolved  and  fast  approaching  its  extinction, 
to  afford  assistance  to  his  people;  proving  to  the.n 
that  he  had  not  entirely  forsaken  them,  and 
making  them  sensible  of  the  fact,  that  His  merciful 
presence  still  continued  to  dwell  with  them,  even 
without  the  Temple  and  beyond  the  Land  of 
Promise.  In  this  way  alone  was  it.  possible  to 
render  the  time  of  punishment  also  a  period  of 
rich  blessing.  The  manifestations  of  the  Lord  to 
that  effect  consisted,  among  others,  of  the  won- 
ders recorded  in  this  book,  and  the  gluponi  pro- 
phecies of  the  seer.  The  book  thus  sets  t'oith  a 
series  of  miraculous  tokens,  by  which  God  pro- 
claimed amidst  the  heathen  world,  and  in  j 
period  of  abject  degradation,  that  Israel  u.is  still 
ids  people,  the  nation  of  his  covenant,  still 
inarching  steadily  onwaid  to  the  goal  mailed 
out  for  them  by  the  Lord. 

The  woiideis  related  in  Daniel  (ch.  i.-vi. "i  ,hc 
thus  mostly  of  a  peculiar,  prominent,  and  Striking 
character,  and  resemble  in  many  respects  those  |ier» 
foimed  of  old  time  in  Egypt.  Their  divine  ten- 
dertCV   WAS,  tin  the    Ofte    hand,   to  lead  the  he.ithen 

power,  uhich  proudly  fancied  itself  to  Iw  the  con 
qnerOT  rif  the  theocracy,  to  the  acknowledgment 

that  there  w.u,  .ui  essential  difference  l>etw(,ii  (J.ff 
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world  and  the  kmydom  of  God ;  and,  on  the  other, 
to  impress  degenerate  and  callous  Isiael  with  the 
full  conviction,  that  the  power  of  God  was  still  the 
same  as  it  was  of  old  m  Egypt. 

Neither  do  the  prophecies  confained  in  the  book 
(ch.  vii.-xii.)  bear  a  less  peculiar  and  striking  cha- 
racter. We  cannot,  indeed,  fail  to  discover  in  the 
writer,  to  a  very  great  extent,  a  person  of  vast  in- 
formation, and  well-versed  in  the  management  of 
jxditical  affairs,  these  prophecies  having  for  their 
obje*,  — more  than  any  other  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  empires  of 
the  world.  Nor  are  we  less  reminded  of  Daniel's 
domicile  in  Chalda?  i,  by  the  colouring  imparted 
to  his  visions,  by  their  symbols,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  those  drawn  from  beasts  (Dan.  vii.  8), 
the  grotesque  manner  in  which  the  figures  are  put 
together,  and  the  colossal  majesty  imprinted  on 
those  sketches.  All  these  peculiarities  belong  to 
the  individuality  of  the  prophet  himself,  which  is 
conspicuous  even  in  the  accounts  he  gives  of  the 
revelations  imparted  to  him,  though  that  indi- 
viduality is  then  greatly  modified  by  the  sanc- 
tified, exalted,  and  glorified  state  of  his  mind. 

The  language  of  the  book  is  partly  Chaldaean 
(ii.  4  ;  vii.  2S)  and  partly  Hebrew.  The  latter  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Ezekiel,  though  less  impure 
and  corrupt,  and  not  so  replete  with  anomalous 
grammatical  forms.  The  Chaldaean  is  noways 
that  of  the  Chaldaeans  proper,  but  a  corrupt 
vernacular  dialect,  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  formed  during  the  period  of  the  exile. 
It  resembles  mostly  the  Chaldaean  pieces  in  Ezra, 
but  diners  greatly  from  the  dialect  of  the  later 
Targums. 

The  style  is,  even  in  the  prophetic  parts,  more 
prosaic  than  poetical,  as  Lowth  has  already  ob- 
served :  '  Totum  Danielis  Librum  e  Poetico- 
rum  ceusu  excludo.'  The  historical  descriptions 
are  usually  very  broad  and  prolix  in  details  ; 
but  the  prophecies  have  a  more  rhetorical  cha- 
racter, and  their  delivery  is  frequently  some- 
what abrupt ;  their  style  is  descriptive,  painting 
with  the  most  lively  colours  the  still  fresh  impres- 
sion which  the  vision  has  made  on  the  mental  eye. 

The  following  are  the  essential  features  of  the 
prophetic  tenor  of  the  book  of  Dauiel,  while  the 
visions  in  ch.  ii.  and  vii.,  together  with  their  dif- 
ferent symbols,  may  be  considered  as  embodying 
the  leading  notion  of  the  whole.  The  development 
of  the  whole  of  the  heathen  power,  until  the  com- 
pletion and  glorification  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
appeared  to  the  prophet,  in  the  shape  of  four  powers 
of  the  world,  each  successive  power  always  sur- 
passing the  preceding  in  might  and  strength, 
tiamely,  the  Babylonian,  Medo-Persian,  Greek,  and 
Roman.  The  kingdom  of  God  proves  itself  con- 
queror of  them  all  ;  a  power  which  alone  is  ever- 
lasting, and  showing  itself  in  its  utmost  glorifica- 
tion in  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  us  Judge 
and  Lord  of  the  world.  Until  the  coming  of  the 
Mesial*,  the  people  of  God  have  yet  to  go  through 
a  pel  iod  of  heavy  trials.  That  period  is  particularly 
described,  ch.  viii.  and  xi.,  in  the  struggles  of  the 
Maccaba'an  time,  illustrative  of  the  last  and  hea- 
viest combats  which  the  kingdom  of  God  would 
have  to  endure  The  period  until  the  appearance 
of  the  Messiah  is  a  fixed  and  sacred  number  : 
seventy  weeks  of  years  (ch.  ix.).  After  the  lapse 
of  that  jjeriod  ensues  the  death  of  the  Messiah; 
the  expiation  of  the  people  is  realised  j  true  justice 
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is  rerealed,  but  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  Art 
in  punishment  given  up  to  destruction.  The  ton 
rise  from  this  fall  and  corruption  ensues  only  at 
the  end  of  time,  in  the  general  resunection 
(ch.  xii.). 

The  unify  of  the  book  has  been  disputed  by 
several  critics,  and  more  especially  by  Eichhorn 
and  Bertholdt,  who  conceived  it  to  have  been 
written  by  more  than  one  author,  on  account  of 
some  contradictions  which  they  thought  they 
had  discovered  in  it,  such  as  in  i.  21,  compared 
with  x.  1  ;  and  in  i.  5-1 R,  compared  with  ii.  1. 
With  regard  to  the  first  supposed  contradiction,  wfl 
consider  the  meaning  of  i.  21  to  be,  that  Daniel 
had  Lived  to  see  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  as  a  particularly  memorable,  and.  for  the 
exiled  people,  a  very  important  year.  This  does 
by  no  means  exclude  the  possibility  of  his  havii:- 
lived  still  longer  than  up  to  that  period. 

Respecting  the  second  presumed  contradiction, 
the  matter  in  ch.  i.  5-1 S  belongs  properly  to  thb 
co- regency  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  term  ig 
there  added  to  his  period  of  government,  while 
in  ch.  ii.  1  his  reign  is  counted  only  from  the 
year  of  his  actual  accession  to  the  throne.  These 
attempts  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  work  are 
also  discountenanced  by  the  connecting  thread 
which  evidently  runs  through  the  whole  of  the 
book,  setting  the  single  parts  continually  in. 
mutual  relation  to  each  other.  Indeed,  most 
critics  have  now  given  up  that  hypothesis,  and 
look  at  the  book  as  a  closely  connected  and  com- 
plete work  in  itself. 

Much  greater  is  the  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  authenticity  of  the  book.  The  oldest 
known  opponent  of  it  is  the  heathen  philosopher 
Porphyry,  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  greater  the  authority  in  which  the  book 
of  Daniel  was  held  at  that  time  by  both  Jews 
and  Christians  in  their  various  controversies,  the 
more  was  he  anxious  to  dispute  that  authority, 
and  he  did  not  disdain  to  devote  one  whole  book 
(the  twelfth)— out  of  the  fifteen  which  he  had 
composed  against  the  Christians — to  that  subject 
aljne.  He  there  maintains  that  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Daniel  was  a  Palestine  Jew  of  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  that  he  wrote  it  in 
Greek,  and  fraudulently  gave  to  past  events  the 
form  of  prophecies.  Porphyry  has  been  answered 
by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  Methodius  of  Tyre, 
and  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  But  their  woiks, 
as  well  as  that  of  Porphyry  himself,  are  lost, 
and  we  know  the  latter  only  from  the  numerous 
quotations  and  refutations  in  the  Commentary  of 
Jerome. 

Porphyry  found  no  successor  in  his  views  until 
the  time  of  the  English  deists,  when  Colin* 
attempted  to  attack  the  authenticity  of  Daniel, 
as  was  done  by  Sender  in  Germany.  Aftei 
this  a  few  critics,  such  as  J.  D.  Michaelis  and 
Eichhorn,  disputed  the  authenticity  of  the  six 
first  chapters.  The  learned  Swiss,  Corrodi,  went 
still  farther,  and,  reviving  the  views  of  Por- 
phyry, questioned  the  genuineness  of  the  whole 
book.  The  strongest,  most  elaborate,  and  erudite 
attacks  against  the  book,  came  from  the  ]>ens  of 
Beitholdt,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Lengerke,  ai.-d  others. 
But  theie  have  also  not  been  wanting  voices  in 
its  defence,  such  as  those  of  Luderwald,  Staudi:u, 
Jahn,  Lack,  Steudel,  Hengsteuberg,  Uuvernick, 
and  others. 
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The  arguments  advanced  against  the  genuine 
sharacte)  of  Daniel  are  mare  directed  against  the 
internal  than  external  evidence  of  the  work. 

The  wonders  and  prophecies  recorded  in  it  are 
always  the  foremost  stumbling-block,  and  much 
objection  is  made  to  them.  The  contents  of  the  his- 
torical part  is  declared  to  be  fictitious  and  replete 
with  improbabilities — nay,  even  with  historical 
inaccuracies ;  such  as  the  sketches  regarding  the 
»  relations  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  the  sages  and 
astrologers  (ii.  2  ;  iv.  7  ;  v.  7-15),  the  mention  of 
Darius  the  Mede  (vi.  1  ;  ix.  1  ;  xi.  1),  and  the 
regulations  concerning  the  satraps  (iii.  3  ;  vi.  2, 
&c). 

In  the  prophetic  part,  particular  objection  is 
taken  to  the  apocalyptic  character  of  the  book, 
by  which  it  differs  from  all  the  other  books  of  the 
Prophets.  Not  less  suspicious,  in  their  eyes,  is 
the  circumstance  that  all  the  accounts  in  it  re- 
lating to  very  remote  future  events,  and  the  fate 
of  empires  which  had  not  then  yet  risen  into 
existence,  are  described  in  so  positive  and  exact  a 
manner,  and  with  so  much  circumstantial  detail, 
even  to  the  very  date  of  their  occuirence.  Yet, 
as  this  does  not  extend  farther  than  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  it  will  naturally  lead  to  the 
conclusion  of  '  vaticinia  post  eventum.1  Other 
objections  against  the  genuineness  of  the  book 
are,  diat  Daniel  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  it  in 
l.igh  terms  of  respect  and  honour  (i.  17,  19,  sq.  ; 
v.  11,  sq.;  vi.  4;  ix.  23;  x.  11,  &c.)  ;  that  the 
language,  both  Hebrew  and  Chaldaean,  is  very 
corrupt,  and  that  the  Greek  words  occurring  in 
them  (iii.  5,  7,  10)  naturally  betray  the  book  to 
have  l>een  written  in  a  later  age,  at  least  the 
Alexandrian,  when  Greek  words  began  to  be 
introduced  into  Asia  ;  that  the  doctrines  in  the 
book,  the  Angelology  (iv.  14  ;  ix.  21  ;  x.  13,  21), 
Christology  (vii.  13,  sq.  ;  xii.  1,  sq.),  the  ascetic 
discipline  (i.  8,  sq.),  also  betray  a  later  age ;  that 
'.he  book  stands  in  the  canon  in  the  Hagio- 
graplia,  a  proof  that  it  had  become  known  only 
after,  the  collection  of  the  Prophets  had  been 
completed  ;  a  suspicion  which  is  still  more 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  the  name 
of  Daniel  is  wanting  in  the  book  of  Sirach, 
cli.  xlix.,  probably  because  the  book  of  Daniel 
did  not  then  exist. 

These  few  objections  have  been  variously  met 
and  confuted.  They  rest,  to  a  great  extent, 
partly  on  h'utnrical  errors,  partly  on  the  want  of  a 
sound  exegesis,  and,  lastly,  on  the  pe'i  version  of  a 
few  passages  in  tlie  text.  Thus  it  lias  tinned  out 
thai  several  of  the  arguments  have  led  to  a  far 
different  and  even  opposite  result  from  what  was 
originally  meant,  namely,  to  the  defence' 'of  the 
authenticity  of  'he  book.  The  existence,  ex.  (jr.,  of 
a  king  Darius  of  the  Medians,  mentioned  III  ch.  vi., 
is  a  thorough  historical  fact  ;  ami  the  very  circum- 
tance  that  such  an  insignificant  prince,  eclipsed 
as  his  name  was  by  the  splendour  of  Cyrus, 
and  f  her  eft)  re  unnoticed  in  the  fabulous  and  his- 
toric.il  chronicles  of  Persia,  should  be  known  and 
mentioned  '"  mia,  hook,  i>  in  itself  a  proof  of  the 
high  historical  authority  of  Daniel.    Nor  ddes  the 

tVhoie  dogmatic  tenor    of   the    book    s| ><mU     le-.s    in 

favour  of  its  genuineness,  since  the  dogmatic 
spirit  of  the  Maccabtean  period  is  essentially  djf- 
ferent  from   thai  which  it  exhibits,  .i  .  . .,  in 

the  Christology,  which  forma  the  substance  ami 
Umi,  of  Daniel* 
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The  following  are  the  more  important  of  the 
arguments  which  evidence  the  genuineness  of  the 
book. 

1 .  The  existence  and  authority  of  the  book  are 
most  decidedly  testified  by  the  New  Testament. 
Christ  himself  refers  to  it  (Matt.  xxiv.  15),  aiid 
gives  himself  (in  virtue  of  the  expression  in 
Dan.  vii.  13)  the  name  of  Son  of  Man;  while 
the  Apostles  repeatedly  appeal  to  it  as  an  au- 
thority (ex.  gr.,  1  Cor.  vi.  2;  2  Thess.  ii.  3; 
Heb.  xi.  33,  sq.)  To  the  objection  that  Christ 
and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  here 
no  real  authority,  inasmuch  as  they  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  Jewish  notions  and 
views,  we  reply  that  the  genuineness  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  truth 
of  its  contents — in  other  words,  that  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  book  is  so  immediately  connected 
with  its  authority — that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
the  genuineness,  without  suspecting  at  the  same 
time  a  wilful  fraud  and  cheat  in  its  contents ; 
so  that  the  accommodation  in  this  case  to  na- 
tional views  would  be  tantamount  to  wilfully 
confirming  and  sanctioning  an  unpardonable 
fraud. 

2.  The  period  of  the  exile  would  be  altogether 
incomprehensible  without  the  existence  of  a  man 
like  Daniel,  exercising  great  influence  upon  his 
own  people,  and  whose  return  to  Palestine  was 
effected  by  means  of  his  high  station  in  the  state, 
as  well  as  through  the  peculiar  assistance  of  God 
with  which  he  was  favouied.  Without  this  as- 
sumption, it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  con- 
tinued state  of  independence  of  the  people  of 
God  during  that  period,  or  to  account  for  the 
interest  which  Cyrus  took  in  their  affairs.  The 
exile  and  its  termination  are  indicative  of  un- 
common acts  of  God  towards  highly-gifted  and 
favoured  men;  and  the  appearance  of  such  a 
man  as  Daniel  is  described  in  that  book  to  have 
been,  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  the  right 
understanding  of  this  portion  of  the  Jewish 
history. 

3.  An  important  hint  of  the  existence  of  the 
book  in  the  time  of  Alexander  is  found  in  Joseph  us, 
Antiq.,  xi.  8,  4,  according  to  which  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel  had  been  pointed  out  to  that  king  on 
his  entrance  into  Jerusalem.  It  is  true  that  the 
fact  may  have  been  somewhat  embellished  in  its 
details  by  Joseph  us  ;  yet  is  it  historically  unde- 
niable that  Alexander  did  bestow  great  favours 
on  the  Jews,  a  circumstance  which  is  not  easily 
explained  without  granting  the  fact  recorded  by 
Josephus  to  be  true  in  the  main. 

4.  The  lirst  book  of  the  Maccabees',  which  is 

almost  coutcmpoiary  with  the  events  related  in  it, 
not  only  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  but  actually  betrays  acquaintance  with  the 
Alexandrian  Version  of  the  same  '  1  IVfaCC.  i.  54  ; 
comp.  Dan.  ix.  27;  ii.  59  ;  comp.  Dan.  iii.  ) — a 
proof  that  the  hook  must  have  Urn  written  long 
before  that   pei  iod. 

5.  If  the   hook   had  been  wiitten    in    the    \\    , 
cabaean  period,  there  would  probably  have  heel 

produced  ill  that  pdiod  some  similar  prophetic 
and  apocalyptic  productions,  composed  by  rales* 

tine  Jens.      Of   SUch,    however,    not    the    slightest 

notice  can  anywhere  be  found;  so  that  oui  Umk 

-     if  of  the    Mo  cat '.-ran  time  -   thus  form^   .in  i*v 

listed  enigmatic  phenomenon  in  the  later  Jtwlss 
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6.  The  reception  of  the  book  into  the  canon  is 
also  an  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  In  the 
Maceabaean  age  the  canon  had  long  been  com- 
pleted and  closed  ;  but  even  doubting  that  point, 
it  is  not  likely  that,  at  a  time  when  so  much 
scrupulous  adherence  was  shown  towards  all  that 
was  hallowed  by  time  and  old  usage,  and  when 
Scriptural  literature  was  already  ilourishing — it 
is  not  probable,  we  say,  that  a  production  then 
recent  should  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
canonical  book. 

7.  We  have  an  important  testimony  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  book  in  Ezekiel  xiv.  II,  20  ; 
xxviii.  3.  Daniel  is  there  lepiesented  as  an 
unusual  character,  as  a  model  of  justice  and 
wisdom,  to  whom  had  been  allotted  superior 
iivine  insight  and  revelation.  Tnis  sketch  per- 
fectly agrees  with  that  contained  in  our  book. 

8.  The  book  betrays  such  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Chaldaean  manners,  customs,  history, 
and  religion,  as  none  but  a  contemporary  writer 
could  fairly  be  supposed  to  possess.  Thus,  ex.  gr., 
the  description  of  the  Chaldaean  magians  and  their 
regulations  perfectly  agrees  with  the  accounts 
of  the  classics  respecting  them.  The  account 
of  the  illness  zrA  insanity  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
confirmed  by  Berosus  (in  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  20). 
The  edict  of 'Darius  the  Mede  (Dan.  v.)  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained  from  the  notions  peculiar 
to  the  Medo-Persian  religion,  and  the  importance 
attached  in  it  to  the  king,  who  was  considered  as 
a  soit  of  incarnate  deity. 

9.  The  religious  views,  the  ardent  belief  in  the 
Messiah,  the  purity  of  that  belief,  the  absence  of 
all  the  notions  and  ceremonial  practices  of  later 
Juuaism,  &c,  the  agreement  of  the  book  in  these 
respects  with  the  genuine  prophetic  books,  and 
more  especially  with  the  prophets  in  and  after  the 
exile,  —  all  this  testifies  to  the  genuineness  of 
Daniel. 

10.  The  linguistic  character  of  the  book  is 
most  decisive  for  its  authenticity.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  language  in  it,  by  turns  Hebrew  and 
Aramaean,  is  particularly  remarkable.  In  that, 
respect,  the  book  bears  a  close  analogy  to  that  of 
Ezra.  The  author  must  certainly  have  been  equally 
conversant  with  both  languages — an  attainment 
exactly  suited  to  a  Hebrew  living  in  the  exile,  but 
not  in  the- least  so  to  an  author  in  the  Maceabaean 
age,  when  the  Hebrew  had  long  since  ceased  to  be 
a  living  language,  and  had  been  supplanted  by 
the  Aramaean  vernacular  dialect.  The  Hebrew 
in  Daniel  bears,  moreover,  a  very  great  affinity 
to  that  in  the  other  later  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  and  has,  in  particular,  idioms  in  com- 
mon with  Ezekiel.  The  Aramaic,  also,  in  the 
book  differs  materially  from  the  prevailing  dialect 
of  the  later  Chaldaean  paraphrastic  versions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  has  much  more  relation  to 
the  idiom  of  the  book  of  Ezra. 

With  regard  to  the  Old  Versions  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,  we  must  in  the  first  place  observe  that 
there  is  not  extant,  or  even  known  ever  to  have 
existed,  any  Chaldaean  paraphrase  (Targum)  of 
Daniel,  any  more  than  of  E^ra.  The  reason  of 
ibis  lies,  no  doubt,  in  the  scrupulosity  of  the  later 
Jews,  who  believed  that  the  Chaldaean  version  of 
the  two  books  might  afterwards  easily  be  con- 
founded with  the  oiiginal  texts,  and  thus  prove 
injurijiis  to  the  pure  preservation  of  the  latter. 
Tl»ere  is   something  peculiar  and   remarkable  in 
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the  Alexandrian  version  of  the  canonical  lx»o*  of 
Daniel.      Not  only  has   it  taken  liberties  with  re- 
gard to  single  expressions  and  sentences,  but  t>a.s 
actually  dared  to  re-model    the  text  altogether  in 
ch.  iii-vi.,  either  by  numerous  additions  (as  hi.  24, 
6q.,  tire  prayer  of  Azariah  ;  iii.  51,  sq.,  the  song  of 
the  Three  Children),  or  by  omissions  and  dev  iations. 
There  are,  besides,  two  gieat  supplements  to  that 
version — the  story  of  Susannah  (xiii.),  and  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  in  Babel  (xiv.).    B.ith  apocryphal 
stories  were  originally  written   in  Greek  ;  a  con- 
clusion  drawn    already    by    Porphyry    from    the 
quibbles    in    xiii.    54,    55,  58,   59,   who    at    the 
same  time  derided  the  Christians  for  considering 
those  stories  as  genuine  writings  of  Daniel.      The 
authenticity    of   the    two    stories   was,   however, 
already  before  him  questioned  by  the  fathei'3  of 
the   church;    and  a   very   inteiesting  discussion 
took  place  between  Origen  and  Julius  Africanus 
regarding    the   authenticity  of  the  story  of  Su- 
sannah.    Jerome    condemns   the   two   stories    in 
plain  terms  as  fables,  and  as  additions  not  be- 
longing to  the  Hebrew  text.     Some  erroneously 
assume  that,  besides  our  canonical  text,  there  also 
existed    a  sort  of  critical  revision  of  the  former  in 
the  Chaldaean  language,  which  the  Seventy  had 
consulted  in  their  translation.     But  the  mistakes 
in  the  translation,  which  are  brought  forward  in 
favour  of  that  view,  cannot  stand   a  strict   cri- 
ticism, while  the  above-named  peculiarities  may 
be  satisfactorily  explained  from   the  character  of 
that  translation  itself.     It  plainly  shows  that  the 
writers  had  endeavoured  themselves  to  furnish  a 
collection  of  legends,  and  a  peculiar  re-cast  of  the 
book,  in  accordance  with  the  spiiit  of  the  age  and 
the  taste  of  Judaism  then  prevailing  at  Alexandria. 
The  wonderful    character  of  the  book,  and   the 
many  obscure  and  enigmatic  accounts  in  it,  were 
the  rocks  on  which  the  fanciful,  speculative,  and 
refining   minds   of  the  Alexandrians   ran    foul. 
No  book  was  ever  more  favourable   to  the"  inter- 
mixture of  legends,  disfigurations,   and  miscon- 
ceptions of  all   sorts,  than  Daniel ;  while  th'e  pe- 
riod of  the  exile  was  generally  a  favourite  topic  for 
the  fantastical  embellishments  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews.     In  like  manner  may  also  be  explained  the 
mutilations  which  the  books  of  Esther  and  Jeremiah 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Alexandrians, 
to  whom  hermeneutic  scruples  were  of  but  little 
moment.    The  more  important  the  book  of  Daniel 
was  to  the  Christian  church,  and  the  mole  arbi- 
trary the  re-modelled  Sept.  version  of  it  was,  the 
more    conceivable   is  it  why  in  the  old  church 
the  version  of  Theodotion   became  more  general 
than  that  of  the  Sept.     It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
fathers  still  made  use  of  the  Alexandrine  version; 
but,    in    the   time    of   Jerome,    Theodotion    was 
already    read    in    nearly   all    the  churches ;  and 
that  this   custom  had   been   introduced   long   be- 
fore him    is  evident  from    the  circumstance   that 
Jerome  was  ignorant  of  the  historical  principles 
by  which  the  church  was  guided  in  adopting  that 
version.     For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  the 
version  of  the  Seventy  had  been  lost,  until  it  was 
discovered  at  Rome,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century,   in   the  codex  Chisianus.     It  was  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  1772,  in  folio,  from  the  MS.  copy 
of  Blanchini,  with  a  translation  by  P.  de  Magistris, 
which  edition  is,  however,  very  defective  and  in 
correct,  though    it  was  afterwards   repeatedly  re- 
puldished.     The  version  of  Theodrtion,  generally 
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published  together  with  that  of  the  Septuagint, 
of  which  it  is  a  revision,  is  upon  the  whole 
literal  and  correct.  in  the  present  copies  of 
Theodotion,  however,  are  already  found  the  apo- 
cryphal interpolations  and  additions  of  the  Sept. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  Theodotion's  ver- 
sion has  in  later  times  been  re-modelled,  inter- 
polated, and  falsified  after  that  of  the  Seventy,  so 
that  it  would  now  be  altogether  an  idle  task  to 
attempt  to  restore  the  original  text  of  Theodotion. 
A  very  useful  guide  for  the  criticism  of  the  Greek 
versions,  is  the  Syriac  Hexaplarian  version,  pub- 
lished by  Buggati,  at  Milan,  in  1788.  The  Ara- 
bic Polyglott  version  is  an  offspring  of  Theodo- 
tion *s,  which  it  follows  with  literal  exactness. 
w  '  The  Syriac  version  in  the  Peschito  does  some 
good  service  in  explaining  the  words  in  Daniel, 
but  is,  nevertheless,  not  free  from  gross  mistakes. 
The  apocryphal  parts  it  has  copied  from  the  later 
interpolated  Theodotion.  The  Vulgate  also  has 
these  additions  translated  after  Theodotion. 

The  most  important  commentators  on  Daniel 
are,  among  the  fathers,  Ephraem  Syrus,  Jerome, 
Theodoret  ;  among  the  rabbins,  Jarchi,  Kimchi, 
Ahenezra,  Joseph  Jacchiades  ;  among  the  Protes- 
tant  theologians,  Melaucthon,  Calvin,  Martin 
Geier,  de  Dieu,  Venema,  Chr.  Bened.  Michaelis, 
J.  D.  Michaelis.  In  more  recent  times,  critical 
works  on  Daniel  have  appeared  by  Bertholdt 
'1806),  Rosenmuller  (1832),  Havernick  (1*32), 
Lengerke  (IS35),  Maurer  (1S36).  In  English 
there  are  many  works  on  the  prophecies  and  vi- 
sions of  Daniel,  but  those  which  take  the  cha- 
racter of  commentaries  are,  the  Six-fold  Com- 
mentary by  Willet  (1610);  the  Translation  and 
Commentary  by  HughBroughton  (161 1);  the/m- 
proved  Version  by  Wintle  (1807).— H  A.  C.  H. 
DANIEL,  Apocryphal  Addenda  to  [Dkl- 
tkho-Canonical].  In  the  version  of  the  Seventy, 
and  that  of  Theodotion,  are  found  some  consider- 
able additions  to  the  book  of  Daniel  which  are 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew  canon.     These  are, 

1.  The  Prayer  of  Ajzarias,  &c.   (Dan.  iii.  21-51;  ; 

2.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children  (Dan.  iii.  52-(J0, 
t.  e.  according  to  Robert  Stephen's  division  into 
verses,  which  has  been  adopted  into  the  Latin 
\ulgate).     [VkksesJ. 

3.  The  History  of  Susanna  (Dan.  xiii.). 

4.  The  Narrative  of  Bel  ami  the  Dragon  (Dan.  xiv.). 
These  aie  in  our  Authorized  English  Bible  printed 
separately,  and  numbered  accordingly,  the  Prayer 
of  Azarias  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children 
making  sixty-eight  verses. 

St.  Jerome,  who  translated  these  together  with 
the  canonical  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel  from  the 
Greek  version  of  Tiieodutiun,  ob-en  e-.  :  k  Daniel,  as 
received  among  the  Hebrews,  contains  neither  the 
History  of  Susanna,  nor  the  Hymn  of  the  Three 
Children,  "or  the  Fables  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
all  of  which,  as  they  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
world,  we  have  added,  le.t  fo  the  ignorant  we 
should  seem  to  have  cut  oil' a  considerable  part  of 
the  book,  transfixing   them  at  the  same   time  with 

a  dagger  (veru  antepofito.  easquejugulanteV* 

*  This  Latin  phrase  is  translated  by  the  Ameri- 
can editors  cJahn's  Introduction  thus  :    'but  «f 

have  given  the  precedence  in  order,  to  that  pari 
which  is  true,  and  evinces  Hie  falsity  of  these/ 
They  evidently  mistook  the  word  Peru,  an  obelisk 
yx  dagger,  [-}     for  vero. 
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Jerome  gives  us  the  following  account  of  these 
additions  to  the  Hebrew  text  : — '  We  ought  to 
know  that  Porphyry,  attacking  the  authenticity  ui 
the  book  of  Daniel,  maintains  that  it  is  a  forgery 
unknown  to  the  Hebiews,  and  entirely  of  Greek 
origin,  inasmuch  as  in  the  story  of  Susannah  (fa- 
hula  Susanna?),  Daniel  says  tr  the  elders,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  word  oxivos  (lentiscus  or  a  mastich  tree), 
CTKiaei  se,  &c,  and  to  the  word  irpivov  {ilex,  a 
holm),  ■Kptcrai  <re,  which  etymological  allusion  is 
Greek  and  not  Hebrew.  To  whom  both  Eusebius 
and  Apollinarius,  with  one  voice,  replied,  that  the 
fables  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  are  not  contained  in 
the  Hebrew,  but  that  they  are  part  of  the  prophecy 
of  Habakkuk,  son  of  Joshua,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
as  is  stated  in  the  Septuagint  Version  in  the  title  to 
this  same  fable  of  Bel.'  .  .  .  '  Theiefore,  when 
I  translated  Daniel  many  y^ars  ago,  I  marked 
these  visions  with  an  obelus,  in  ohler  (o  intimate 
that  they  are  not  in  tire  Hebrew,  and  I  am  not  a 
little  surprised  that  certain  fault- finders  are  of- 
fended with  me,  as  If  I  had  curtailed  the  book, 
for  both  Origen,  Eusebius,  Apollinarius,  and  other 
churchmen  and  Greek  doctors,  confess,  as  I  have 
said,  that  these  visions  are  not  in  the  Hebrew."  And 
again — '  I  heard  one  of  the  Jewish  teachers,  derid- 
ing the  history  of  Su-annah,  and  asserting  it  to  be 
the  fable  of  some  Greek,  make  the  same  objection 
which  was  made  to  Origen  by  Afiicanus,  namely, 
that  the  etymological  paronomasia  between  cr^oy 
and  crx'to-ai,  trpivos  and  Tr^iaat,  was  derived  from 
the  Greek  language.  The  objection  may  be 
rendered  intelligible  to  those  acquainted  only  with 
the  Latin  language,  by  supjxjsing  that  from  the 
answer  of  one  elder  under  an  ilex  tree  (sub  ilicc), 
Daniel  had  taken  occasion  to  say  to  Him,  illtvo 
pereas,  and  that  to  the  answer  of  the  others  under 
a  lentisk-tree  (sub  lentisco),  the  reply  had  been, 
in  lente  te  comminuat  augelus,  or,  ncn  lente 
pereas,  or  lentns,'  id  est  fiexibilis,  ducaris  ad 
mortem.' 

Eusebius  and  the  others  who  replied  to  Por- 
phyry, maintained  that  Daniel  the  prophet 
was  a  different  person  from  the  Daniel  of  the 
Seventy,  which  commences  with  the  words, 
'There  was  a  certain  priest,  named  Daniel,  son 
of  Abdias,  who  ate  at  the  table  of  the  king  of 
Babylon..1 

The  other  objections  made  by  the  Jewish  teacher 
to  St.  Jerome  consisted  in  his  ridiculing  the  idea 
:)f  the  three  youths  in  the  fiery  furnace  having 
leisure  to  compose  a  metrical  hymn;  irr  asking 
what  miracle  or  mark  o\'  inspiration  it  was  in 
Daniel  to  kill  a  serpent  with  a  cake  of  pitch,  or 
to  detect  the  frauds  of  the  priests  of  Bel,  such 
icity  being  rather  the  effect  of  common  pru- 
dence than  of  a  prophetic  spirit.  But  his  chief 
objection  referred  to  the  idea  of  Habakkuk  (ver. 
156  being  carried  by  an  angel  through  the  air  to 
Babylon,  with  regard  to  which  he  challenged 
him  to  show  a  similar  miracle  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures;  and  when  a  young  mail  present  ad- 
duced  the  case  of   E/.ekiel,  he  at  once  pointed 

out  that  this  is  said  tit  have  taken  place  in  the 
spirit  ,  and  Jerome  otwerves  thai  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  refer  to  St.  Paul,  who  would  not  say  of 
himself  whether  he  was  rapt  np  in  tin-  Spirit  <r 
in  tlie  body.  This  Jew  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain by  such  arguments  the  aiiocryphsj  charactei 

of  these  portions  i>f  Daniel  Jeiome  finliier  ob- 
serves that  the    history  of  Susannah  is  considered 
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by  nearly  all  the  Hebrews  as  a  fable;  and.  that 
it  is  hot  read  in  the  synagogues  :  for  who,  say 
they,  could  believe  that  captives  had  the  power  of 
•tarving  their  princes  and  judges?  (Prcef.  ad 
Danielem). 

The  subject  of  the  Prayer  of  Azarias,  and  of 
the  Song  of  the  three   youths,  Azarias,   Ananias, 
and    Misael    (trie  Hebrew    names   of  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego),  consists  in  a  petition 
for  deliverance  from   the  furnace,  and  a  hymn  of 
thanksgiving,  on  the  part  of  the   young  men,  for 
their  preservation  in  the  midst  of  the  ilames.     De 
Wette  (Lehrbuch)  conceives  that  the  Prayer  and 
the  Hymn  betray  marks  of  two  different  authors 
(Dan.    iii.    38 ;    comp.    with    53,     55,    84,    85, 
Stephen's  Division),  and  that  the  latter  has  the 
appearance   of  being    written  with   a   liturgical 
object.     Certain    it   is   that,   from   a  very   early 
period,  it  formed  part  of  the  church  service  (see 
Rufinus,   in   Symbol.   Apost.,   who  observes   that 
this  hymn  was  then  sung  throughout  the  whole 
church);  and  Athanasius  {De  virginitate) ;  it  is 
one  of  the  canticles  still  sung  on  all  festivals  in 
the  Roman,  and  retained  in  the  daily  service  of 
the  Anglican  church.     In  its  metrical   arrange- 
ment it  resembles  some  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
compositions.       De    Wette    adduces    (loc.    cit.) 
several  proofs  from  the  style  to  show  that  it  had 
a  ChaLdee  original,  and  had  undergone  the  la- 
bours   of  various    hands.      It  is  maintained    by 
those    who  contend    for  the  divine    authority   of 
this  Hymn  that  the  context  requires  its  insertion, 
as   without    it    there   would  be  an  evident  hiatus 
in  the    narrative   (Dan.   iii.  23).      '  Then  these 
men,  Shadrach,   Meshach,    and  Abed-nego,   fell 
down  bound  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  fiery 
furnace,'  after  which,  we  rind  immediately  (ver. 
24,  Heb.)  '  then  Nebuchadnezzar  was  astonished,' 
&c.     The  cause  of  this  astonishment  is  said  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Greek  translation, — ■  And  they 
walked  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  praising  God,  and 
blessing  the    Lord  (ver.    1,  Auth.  Vers.   Apocr.) 
.    .•  .    .    but  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down 
into  the  oven,'  &c.  (ver.  27).    But   this  addition 
seems  by  no  means  necessary  in  order  to  account 
for  Nebuchadnezzar's  astonishment,  as  the  cause 
of  it  is  given   in   Daniel,  ver.  92  (ver.  25  in  the 
Heb.  and  Auth.  Vers.). 

The  History  of  Susanna  is  probably  a  moral 
parable,  founded  perhaps  on  some  fact,  and  af- 
fording a  beautiful  lesson  of  chastity. 

The  object  of  the  Jewish  author  of  the  history 
of  the  destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  was, 
according  to  Jahn,  '  to  warn  against  the  sin  of 
idolatry  some  of  his  brethren,  who  had  embraced 
Egyptian  superstitions.  The  book  was,  therefore, 
well  adapted  to  the  time,  and  shows  that  phi- 
losophy was  not  sufficient  to  keep  men  from 
apostatising  inlo  the  most  absurd  and  degrading 
superstitions.'  The  time  of  the  writing  Jahn 
ascribes  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  ser- 
pents were  still  worshipped  at  Thebes. 

Among  the  difficulties  attending  these  Deutero- 
canohicul  portions  of  Daniel,  J  aim  enumerates  the 
denominating  Daniel  a  priest  (xiv.  1),  which  he 
conceives  to  lie.i  confounding  of  Daniel  the  prophet 
with  Daniel  the  priest  (Ezra  viii.  2;  Neh.  x.  7)  ; 
tl  e  order  of  the  king  to  destroy  the  idol  of  Bel, 
and  the  assertion  that  serpents  were  worshipped  at 
Habylm;  but  he  conceives  all  these  dithculties 
L>   l»o   lemovfcd    by    regarding   the    whole   as  a 
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parable,  pointing  out  the  vanity  of  idols,  and  th« 
impostures  of  the  priests.  We  are  informed  by 
Herodotus  that  the  temple  of  Bel  was  destroyed 
by  Xerxes. 

De  Wette  (Lehrbuch),  while  he  points  out  soma 
Hebraisms  in  Susannah,  considers  the  etymolo- 
gical allusions  already  noticed  as  decisive  of  its 
having  been  originally  written  in  Greek.  Be/ 
and  the  Dragon  has  no  marks  whatever  of  any 
other  than  a  Greek  original.  It  is  no  doubt  re* 
markable  that  we  should  have  a  version  of  the 
deutero-canonical  as  well  as  of  the  canonical 
portions  of  Daniel,  from  Theodotion  as  well  as 
from  the  Seventy.  This  is  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  Theodotion  only  altered  and  corrected 
the  version  of  the  Seventy  in  these  parts.  The 
discrepancies  are  very  great  between  these  two 
versions,  so  much  so,  as  almost  in  some  instances 
to  give  the  appearance  of  a  different  narration. 
It  is  well  known  that  so  early  as  the  second  cen- 
tury the  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel  was  super- 
seded by  that  of  Theodotion,  and  that  it  was 
supposed  the  former  had  been  lost,  until  it  was 
discovered  in  Rome,  and  published  in  1772.  De 
Wette  considers  the  deutero-canonical  portions 
to  be  interpolations  in  Theodotion's  translation. 
These  additions  are  also  found  in  the  Syriac  and 
old  Latin  versions. 

Professor  Alber  of  Pesth  (who  contends  agpinst 
Jahn  for  the  historic  truth  of  these  narratives), 
in  reference  to  the  term  fables  bestowed  by  Je- 
rome on  some  of  the  deutero-canonical  portions 
of  the  book  of  Daniel,  endeavours  to  maintain, 
from  the  fact  of  Jerome  having  used  the  word 
fubula  (a  fandd)  of  a  true  narrative,  ■  Tibi 
fabulam  referam,  quae  infantiae  mere  temporibns 
accidit ;'  that  he  employs  it  here  in  the  same 
sense ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  context 
(in  which  he  had  been  already  speaking  of 
apocryphal  fables),  that  Jerome,  who  also  ap- 
plies these  Greek  additions  to  the  book  of  Daniel, 
contrasts  them  with  the  authority  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  ■  nee  se  debere  respondere  Porphyrio, 
pro  his  quae  null  am  Scripturae  sacrae  auctori- 
tatem  habeant.'  {Drcef.  ad  Danielem.)  Jerome, 
however,  observes,  that  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  order  of  time,  Theodotion  had  placed  the 
history  of  Susannah  at  the  head  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  and  it  is  thus  placed  in  the  Cod.  Alex., 
&c. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon  is  read  in  the  Roman  office 
on  Ash- Wednesday,  and  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land on  the  23rd  of  November.  Susanna  is  read 
in  the  Anglican  Church  on  the  22nd  of  November, 
and  in  the  Roman  on  the  vigil  of  the  fourth  Sun- 
day in  Lent. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  following  observa- 
tion of  Erasmus.  '  It  is  astonishing  that  what 
Jerome  stabbed  with  his  dagger  is  now  every- 
where read  and  sung  in  the  churches ;  nay,  we 
read, 'without  any  mark  of  distinction,  what  Je- 
rome did  not  l'ear  to  call  a  fable,  the  history  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  which  he  would  not 
have  added,  had  he  not  been  apprehensive  of 
seeming  to  have  cut  oft*  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
sacred  volume.  But  to  whom  did  he  fear  fo  pern 
to  do  so  i  To  the  ignorant,  as  he  himself  otserves. 
Of  so  much  more  weight,  to  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude  is  custom,  than  the  judgment  of  the  learned  !' 
(Sc/tol.  super  l'r<cf.  Ificron.  in  Daniel.)  And 
again,  ■  Whether  the  church  receives  these  book* 
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frith  the  same  authority  as  the  others,  the  spirit 
of  the  church  kuoweth.1  (De  Symbol,  et  Decalog.) 

w.  w. 

DAR  ("1*1).  This  word  occurs  in  Esth.  i.  6, 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  stones  in  the  pavement 
of  the  magnificent  hall  in  which  Ahasuerus  feasted 
the  princes  of  his  empire.  This  would  suggest 
tliat  it  must  have  denoted  a  kind  of  marble. 
Some  take  it  to  signify  Parian  marble,  others 
white  marble  ;  but  nothing  certain  is  known 
about  it.  In  Arabic,  the  word  dar  signifies  a 
large  pearl.  Now  pearls  were  certainly  employed 
by  the  ancients  in  decorating  the  walls  of  apart- 
ments in  royal  palaces;  but  that  peails  were  also 
used  in  the  pavements  of  even  regal  dining- 
rooms  is  improbable  in  itself,  and  unsupported 
by  any  known  example.  The  Septuagint  refers 
the  Hebrew  word  to  a  stone  resembling  pearls 
(ttivvivov  \iOov);  by  which,  as  J.  D.  Micliaeiis 
conjectures,  it  intends  to  denote  the  Alabastrites 
of  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  7,  8),  which  is  a  kind 
of  alabaster  with  the  gloss  of  mother-ol-pearl 
[Ai.ahastkk]. 

DARCMONIM.     [Adarconim.] 

DARICS.     [Adarconim.] 

DARIUS,  or  rather  Darjavesh  (t^jjlfj),  is 
the  name  under  which  three  Medo-Persian  kings 
are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  ori- 
ginal form  of  the  name,  to  which  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  are  only  approximations,  has  been 
read  by  (-jrotefend,  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
of  Persepolis,  as  Darheush,  or  Darjeush  (Heeien's 
Idecn,  i.  2.  p.  350;.  Herodotus  assigns  to  the 
name  the  sense  of  e/>fn7s,  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  ep£eir)s  (vi.  98J;  the  former  meaning 
coercilur,  the  latter  man  of  great  achievements. 
The  former  accoids  with  holding  fast,  which  is 
the  sense  of  Daia,  the  modern  Persian  name  of 
Dili  us. 

The  first  Darius  is  '  Darjavesh,  the  son  of 
Achashv  erosh,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medea/  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  (ix,  1).  Much  difference  of  opi- 
nion has  prevailed  as  to  the  pel  son  here  intended  ; 
but  a  strict  attention  to  what  is  either  actually 
expressed  in,  or  fairly  deduced  from,  the  terms 
used  in  that  propiiet,  tends  to  narrow  the  field  for 
Conjecture  very  considerably,  if  it  doe-;  not  decide 
the  question.  It  appears,  namely,  from  the  pas- 
sages in  eh.  v.  30.  31  ;  vi.  28,  that  Darjavesh, 
iht  Me  le,  obtained  the  dominion  over  Babylon  on 
the  death  of  BeUhazzar,  who  was  the  last  Chaldajan 
kintf,  and  that  he  was  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Jvpresli  (Cyrus)  in  the  sovereignty.  The  his- 
torical juncture  here  defined  belongs,  therefore,  to 
die  period  when  the  Medo-Peisian  army,  led  by 
(J)  i us,  took  Babylon  (a.i>.  538 )  ;  and  Darjavesh, 
thp  Mede,  nui,l  denote  the  tii.st  king  of  a  foreign 
dynasty,  who  assumed  the  dominion  over  the 
Ha  by  Ionian  empiie,  before  Cyrus.  Tlwse  indica- 
tions all  concur  in  tue  person  of  Cvaxare-  the 
Second,  the  son  and  successor  of  Asty.i  •  i 
[Auvsi  i.ki  ijj  and  the  immediate  predecessor  pf 
Cyrus.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  view  that 
Hrodutus,  Cteaias,  and  otner  pagan  histoii.uis 
who  peih.ips  (  in,  il\  rely  on  their  authority,  make 
Do  mention  of  any  such  person  Hut,  it  may  be 
answered,  Xenophoii  states  that  Astyagd  did 
tiave  a  .son  of  that  name  who  succeeded  him;  by 
describing  him  .i>  a  pi  mce  given  up  to  sensuality, 
oe  explains  how  lie   came  to  sui  render   all   autho- 


rity so  entirely  into  the  hands  ol  i.  is  enterprising 
son-in-law  and  nephew  Cyrus,  tnat  his  reign  was 
naturally  sunk  in  that  pi,  his  distinguished  suc- 
cessor ;  and  he  dates  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  fiom  the  death  of  this  Cyaxa:es 
(Cyrop.  i.  5  ;  viii,  7).  Moreover,  a  passage  in 
./Eschylus  (Perscc,  763-oj,  seems  to  bear  an  ob- 
scure but  intelligible  testimony  to  the.  same  ac- 
count. Josephus  also,  when  speaking  of  the  same 
person,  whom  he  calls  Darius,  adds,  '  He  was  the 
son  of  Astyages,  but  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  another  name'  (Antiq.  x.  11).  Lastly,  an 
important  chronological  difficulty  is  best  ad- 
justed by  assuming  the  existence  and  reign  of 
this  Cyaxares,  as  is  shown  in  Clintons  Fasti 
Hellenici,  p.  301,  sq.  Hevtholdt  has  written  a 
satisfactory  4  Excurs  iiber  den  Darius  Medus' 
in  his  Commentary  on  Daniel. 

The  second  '  Darjavesh  king  of  Persia1  is 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ezra  (iv  -vii.)  in 
Haggai,  and  in  Zechariah,  as  the  king  who,  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  effected  the  execu- 
tion of  those  decrees  of  Cyrus  which  granted  the 
Jews  the  liberty  to  rebuild  the  tempie,  the  fultil- 
ment  of  which  had  been  obstructed  bv  the  ma- 
licious representations  which  their  enemies  had 
made  to  the  mmediate  successors  of  Cyrus.  It 
is  agreed  that  this  prince  was  Darius  Hy.-daspis, 
who  succeeded  the  usurper  Smerdis  u.c.  521, 
and  reigned  thirty-six  years.  For  some  argu- 
ments to  show  that  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  by  any  other  name  than  that  of 
Darjavesh,  see  the  article  Ahaslkkls. 

The  third,  '  Darjavesh  the  Persian,  occurs  in 
Neh.  xii.  22,  in  a  passage  which  merely  states 
that  the  succession  of  piiests  was  registered  up  to 
liis  reign.  The  question  as  to  the  peison  here  in 
tended  bears  chielly  on  the  authorship  of  the 
passage.  It  may  be  biielly  stated  thus; — If,  as 
is  more  commonly  believed,  this  k;tig  be  D.uius 
Nothus,  who  came  to  the  throne  u.c.  12 ■> ;,  and 
reigned  nineteen  years,  we  must  i  assuming  that 
the  Jaddua  here  mentioned  is  the  high-priest 
who  went  out  to  meet  Alexander  the  (Treat  on 
Ids  entry  into  Jerusalem  ;  Joseplnis.  Autiq.  xi.  8) 
conceive,  either  that  Jaddua  reachcu  an  age  ex- 
ceeding a  century  —  for  so  long  he  paust  have 
lived,  if  he  was  already  'high-]  nest  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Nothus,  and  saw  Alexanders  pntry.j 
or  that  the  Jaddua  of  Ncliemiah  anil  of  Joseph Uf 
are  not  the  same  person.  Carp/ov  lias  tried  to 
show,  from  this  very  chapter,  that  the  Jaddua 
pf  v  er.  22  was  a  Lev  ate,  and  not  the  high-priest 
(Introduct.  ad  Libr.  let.  'Jest.  p.  3l7j.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  king  be  D.uius  t'odo- 
manuus,  who  came  to  the  throne  iv.c  .  336,  and 
reigned  loin  years,  then  we  must  either  assume 
that  Nehemiah  himself  att. lined  the  age  ol'  130 
years  .it  hast,  pr  that  tins  passage  is  an  interppla* 
tion  by  a  latci  hand  (JJerthpldt,  l.inlcit.  in. 
1031   .' 

Darius  Codoniannns  is  evidently  the  Persian 
|ung  alluded  to  in  1  Mace,  i    1.     J.  N, 

DARKNESS.      In  the  tios|*>ta   pf   Matthew 

l, X X v  1  i .    15      and     Luke    (.win.    11      u,-  read     that, 

while  Jesus  bung  <.\*>w  the  him,  •  frpin  the  sixth 
hom  there  was  dark uesi  over  all  the  land  unto 
the  ninth  hour."  Mi.st  ol  the  ancient  co-iuncn- 
tatois  be)ieved  that  tins  uail^uess  extended  to  tn« 
whole  world,  lint  iluu  argumeuta  arc  \\ 
seldom    regal ded    as    aatislacturjy,  and  then   prooto 
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even  less  so.  Of  the  latter  the  strongest  Is  the 
mention  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  is  referred 
to .  this  time  by  Phlegon  Trallianus,  and,  after 
nim,  by  Thai  Ins,  ap.  Africanum.  But  even  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  could  not  be  visible  to  the 
whole  world  ;  and  neither  of  these  writers  names 
the  place  of  the  eclipse.  Some  think  it  was 
Rome;  bat  it  is  impossible  that  an  eclipse  could 
have  happened  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour 
both  at  Rome  and  Jerusalem.  It  is,  therefore, 
highly  probable  that  the  statement  of  Phlegon, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  has  come  to  be  quoted 
as  independent  authority,  was  taken  from  the 
relation  of  the  Christians  or  from  the  Scriptures. 
That  the  darkness  could  not  have  proceeded  from 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  further  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  fact  that,  it  being  then  the  time  of 
the  Passo/tr,  the  moon  was  at  the  full.  This 
darkness  may  therefore  be  ascribed  to  an  extra- 
ordinary and  preternatural  obscuration  of  the 
solar  light,  which  might  precede  and  accompany 
the  earthquake  which  took  place  on  the  same 
occasion.  For  it  has  been  noticed  that  often 
before  an  earthquake  such  a  mist  arises  from 
sulphureous  vapours  as  to  occasion  a  darkness 
almost  nocturnal  (see  the  authors  cited  in 
Kuinoel  ad  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  and  compare  Joel 
iii.  3;  Rev.  vi.  12,  sq.).  Such  a  darkness  might 
extend  over  Judaea,  or  that  division  of  Palestine 
in  which  Jerusalem  stood,  to  which  the  best 
authorities  agree  that  here,  as  in  some  other 
places,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  phrase  iraffav 
t)]v  -yTJv,  rendered  '  all  the  land.' 

Darkness  is  often  used  symbolically  in  the 
Scriptures  as  opposed  to  light,  which  is  the 
symbol  of  joy  and  safety,  to  express  misery 
and  adversity  (Job  xviii.  6;  Ps.  cvii.  10; 
cxliii.  3;  Isa.  viii.  22;  ix.  1;  lix.  9,  10;  Ezek. 
xxx.  18;  xxxii.  7,  8;  xxxiv.  12).  '  He  .  . 
that  maketh  the  morning  darkness,'  in  Amos 
iv.  13,  is  supposed  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 
dense  black  clouds  and  mists  attending  earth- 
quakes. '  The  day  of  darkness,'  in  Joel  ii.  2, 
alludes  to  the  obscurity  occasioned  by  Ihe  flight 
of  locusts  in  compact  masses  [Locust],  .  In 
Ezek.  viii.  12,  darkness  is  described  as  the  ac- 
companiment of  idolatrous  rites.  Darkness  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  is  used  figuratively  to 
denote  a  general  darkness  or  deficiency  in  the 
government  or  body  politic  (Isa.  xiii.  10;  Ezek. 
xxxii.  7;  Joel  ii.  10-31).  In  Eph.  v.  11,  the 
expression  'works  of  darkness'  is  applied  to 
the  heathen  mysteries,  on  account  of  the  im- 
pure actions  which  the  initiated  performed  in 
them.  '  Outer  darkness '  in  Matt.  viii.  12,  and 
elsewhere,  refers  to  the  darkness  outside,  in  the 
streets  or  open  country,  as  contrasted  with  the 
blaze  of  cheerful  light  in  the  house,  especially 
when  a  convivial  party  is  held  in  the  night  time. 
And  it  may  be  observed  that  the  streets  in  the 
East  are  utterly  dark  after  nightfall,  there  being 
no  shops  with  lighted  windows,  nor  even  public 
or  private  lamps  to  impart  to  them  the  light  and 
cheerfulness  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  This 
gives  the  more  force  to  the  contrast  of  the  '  outer 
darkness*  with  the  inner  light 

Darkness  is  used  to  represent  the  state  of  the 
dead  (Job  x.  21  ;  xvii.  13).  It  is  also  em- 
ployed as  the  proper  and  significant  emblem  of 
ignor.in^e  (Isa  ix.  2;  lx  2 ;  Matt.  vi.  23;  John 
iii.  9;  2  Cor.  iv.  1-6). 


DAROM  (DW1).  This  word  means  « the 
south,'  and  as  a  proper  name  is  usually  under- 
stood to  be  applied  to  the  southernmost  part  of 
Judaea,  in  Job  xxxvii.  17;  Deut.  xxxiii.  23; 
Eccles.  i.  6;  Ezek.  xxi.  2;  xl.  24.  Hence  the 
name  of  'Daroma'  is  given  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  to  the  region  which  they  describe  as 
extending  about  twenty  miles  from  Eleutheropofcs 
on  the  way  towards  Arabia  Petiaea,  and  from 
east  to  west  as  far  as  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
Gerara  and  Beersheba.  A  little  to  the  south  of 
Gaza  there  is  now  a  spot  called  Babed-Daron, 
a  name  probably  derived  from  the  fortress  Daron, 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  That 
fortress  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  convent 
of  the  same  name,  which,  being  traced  so  far  back, 
may  well  be  identified  with  Darom  as  the  ancient 
name  of  this  territory. 

DATES.  [Palm  Tkee.] 

DATHAN  (|JVJ,  fontanus;  Sept.  Aaddv), 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  Reuben  who  joined  Korah  in 
the  revolt  against  the  authority  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  (Num.  xyi.  1)    [Aaron]. 

DAUGHTER.  In  the  Scriptures  the  word 
daughter  is  used  in  a  variety  of  senses,  some  of 
which  are  unknown  to  our  own  language,  or  have 
only  become  known  through  familiarity  with 
Scriptural  forms  of  speech.  This  amounts  to 
saying  that  the  Hebrew  word  J"13  bath,  has  more 
extended  applications  than  our  word  daughter. 
Besides  its  usual  and  proper  sense  of —  1 .  A  daughter 
sent  or  adopted,  we  find  it  used  to  designate — 
2.  A  uterine  sister,  niece,  or  any  female  descendant 
(Gen.  xx.  12;  xxiv.  48;  xxviii.  6;  xxxvi.  2 
Num.  xxv.  1  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  17).  — 3.  Women,  a* 
natives,  residents,  or  professing  the  religion  ot 
certain  places,  as  'the  daughter  of  Zion'  (Isa.  iii 
16);  'daughters  of  the  Philistines'  (2  Sam.  i. 
20) ;  «  daughter  of  a  strange  God  '  (Mai.  ii.  11)  ; 
'  daughters  of  men,'  i.  e.  carnal  women  (Gen. 
vi.  2);  &c. — 4.  Metaphorically,  small  towns  are 
called  daughters  of  neighbouring  large  cities — 
metropoles,  or  mother  cities — to  which  they  be- 
longed, cr  from  which  they  were  derived,  as  '  Hesh- 
bon  and  all  the  daughters  [Audi.  Vers,  villages] 
thereof"  (Num.  xxi.  25);  so  Tyre  is  called  ths 
daughter  of  Sidon  (Isa.  xxii.  12),  as  having  been 
originally  a  colony  from  thence  ;  and  hence  also 
the  town  of  Abel  is  called  '  a  mother  in  Israel' 
(2  Sam.  xx.  19) ;  and  Gath  is  in  one  placs 
(comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  1  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  1)  called 
Gath-Ammah,  or  Gath  the  mother  town,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  its  own  dependencies,  or  from  anothei 
place  called  Gath.  See  other  instances  in  Num. 
xxi.  32;  Judg.  xi.  26;  Josh.  xv.  45,  &c. — 5.  The 
people  collectively  of  any  place,  the  name  of 
which  is  given  ;  as  •  the  daughter  (t.  e.  the  people) 
of  Jerusalem  hath  shaken  her  head  at  thee'  (Isa. 
xxxvii.  22;  see  also  Ps.  xlv.  13;  cxxxvii.  8; 
Isa.  x.  30;  Jer.  xlvi.  19;  Lam.  iv.  22  ;  Zech. 
ix.  9).  This  metaphor  is  illustrated  by  the 
almost  universal  custom  of  representing  towns 
under  the  figure  of  a  woman.  6.  The  word 
'daughter'  followed  by  a  numeral,  indicates  a 
woman  of  the  age  indicated  by  the  numeral,  as 
when  Sarah  (in  the  original)  is  called  '  the 
daughter  of  ninety  years'  (Gen.  xvii.  17). — 7.  The 
word  'daughter"  is  also  applied  to  the  produce  of 
animals,  trees,  or  plants.  Thus,  '  daughter  cA 
the  she-ostrich'   (supiwsed)   for,  '  female  ostrich  ' 
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v'Lev.  xi.  ltf  )  ;  Joseph  is  called  'a  fruitful  bough 
whose  daughters  (branches)  run  over  the  wall,' 
(Gen.  xlix.  22). 

The  significations  of  the  word  '  daughter'  in  its 
scriptural  use  might  he  more  minutely  distin- 
guished; hut  they  may  all  be  referred  to  one  or 
other  of  ih^e  heads. 

Respecting  the  condition  of  daughters  in  fa- 
milies, see  art.  Women  and  Marriage. 

DAYID  0)1;  Chron.  TH  ;  Sept.  AaviS ; 
New  Test.  AaQid.  The  word  probably  means 
beloved:  Gesenius).  The  reign  of  David  is  the 
great  critical  era  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews. 
It  decided  that  they  were  to  have  fur  nearly  five 
centuries  a  national  monarchy,  a  fixed  line  of 
priesthood,  and  a  solemn  religious  worship  by 
music  and  psalms  of  exquisite  beauty;  it  finally 
separated  Israel  from  the  surrounding  heathen, 
and  gave  room  for  producing  those  noble  monu- 
ments of  sacred  writ,  to  the  influence  of  which 
over  the  whole  world  no  end  can  be  seen.  His 
predecessor,  Saul,  had  many  successes  against 
the  Philistines,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  made  little 
impression  on  their  real  power;  for  he  died  fight- 
ing against  them,  not  on  their  own  border,  but  at 
the  opposite  side  of  his  kingdom,  in  Mount  Gilboa. 
As  for  all  the  other  '  enemies  on  every  side  f — 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  and  the  kings 
of  Zobah. — however  much  he  may  have  '  vexed 
them  '  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47),  they,  as  well  as  the 
Amalekites,  remained  unsubdued,  if  weakened. 
The  real  work  of  establishing  Israel  as  lord  over 
the  whole  soil  ot  Canaan  was  left  for  David. 

Ample  as  are  at  first  sight  the  materials  for  his 
history,  a  closer  examination  shows  that  great 
judgment  and  caution  are  needed  in  the  use  of 
them.  His  battle  with  Goliath,  it  is  well  known, 
involves  difficulties  of  an  embarrassing  kind.  In 
fact,  it  represents  Saul  and  Abner  as  unacquainted 
with  the  person  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvii.  55-58), 
while  the  preceding  chapter  makes  David  the 
favourite  attendant  and  musician  of  Saul.  The 
Vatican  Sept.  employs  the  bold  remedy  of  cut- 
ting out.  from  ch.  xvii.  the  twenty  verses,  12-31, 
and  the  last  four,  55-58,  as  well  as  the  five  first 
verses  of  the  next  chapter.  But  even  so,  David's 
unacquaintance  with  arms  and  preference  of  the 
sling  to  the  sword  and  spear,  which  remains  in 
vers.  33-40,  is  in  conflict  with  ch.  xvi.  18,  which 
represents  him  as  'a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  a 
man  of  war,'  and  Saul's  '  armour-bearer  '  (ver.  21). 
It  is,  moreover,  morally  impossible  that  the  verses 
wanting  in  the  Vatican  Sept.  can  have  l>een 
added  to  the  Hebrew  text  after  its  first  translation 
into  Greek.  The  same  codex  lias  extirpated  vers. 
9-11  of  ch.  xviii.,  and  has  re-modelled  ver.  2% 
obviously  in  order  to  give  continuity  and  consist- 
ency to  the  narrative.  We  must,  then,  look  on 
the  text  here  contained  in  our  common  version  as 
having  neither  more  nor  less  external  authority' 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  first  Ixiok  of  Samuel.  As 
a  softer  remedy,  mere  transposition  mav  be  at- 
tempted :  but  it  will  not  succeed.  The  jealousy 
instantly  kindled  in  Saul's  bosom  by  the  songs  of 
the  women  when  David  was  returning  from  slay- 
mg  the  Philistines,  is  inconsistent  with  the  unsus- 
pecting utlertion  felt  oy  Saul  towards  the  simple 
shepherd  in  rh.  xvi.  ]  9-22.  It  has  been  argued 
from  ch.  xvii.  12-14,  where  David  is  introduced 
ko  us  as   if  anew,  that  the   original  writer  of  these 
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word^  dk  not  also  pen  the  preceding  chapter. 
There  is  seine  weight  in  this;  yet  it  is  not  so  de- 
cisive as  the  contradictory  representation  of  David 
above  alluded  to.  On  the  other  hand,  ch.  xvii. 
15  was  written  by  one  who  had  ch.  xvi.  before 
his  eyes,  and  wished  to  account,  for  David's  no* 
being  with  Saul,  though  he  was  his  armour-bearei. 
So,  indeed,  Josephus  distinctly  perceived.-  '  Saul,' 
says  he,  '  sent  David  to  his  father  Jesse ;  being 
satisfied  with  his  three  sons,'  &c.  &c.  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  vi.  9,  2).  Once  more,  even  the  Vatican 
codex  of  the  Sept.  leaves,  in  xvii.  54,  the  start- 
ling statement  that  David  brought,  the  head  of  the 
Philistine  to  Jerusalem.  At  that  time  not  Jeru- 
salem only,  but  its  suburbs  also,  were  in  the  power 
of  the  Jebusites,  who,  in  1  Chron.  xi.  4,  are. called 
'the  inhabitants  of  the  land.''  Now,  even  allow- 
ing that  in  time  of  peace  Israelites  were  admissible 
into  Jerusalem,  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why 
David  should  have  carried  his  irojhy  thither, 
while  it  was  a  foreign  and  heathenish  city.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  late  writer  who  was  accustomed 
to  think  of  Jerusalem  as  the  mecropol's  of  Judaea, 
might  easily  introduce  such  a  statement.  These 
difficulties,  collectively,  have  induc-'d  some  to 
regard  the  whole  seventeenth  chapter  as  from  a 
later  hand  than  the  rest;  but  it  is  evid?nt  that  if 
we  omit  it,  we  lose  the  clue  to  the  rapid  elevation 
of  David  and  the  jealousy  of  Saul,  to  s*y  nothing 
of  ch.  xix.  5  and  xxi.  9.  Every  theory,  in  short, 
is  intrinsically  unphilosophical,  which  fancies 
that  it  may  cut  out  what  it  finds  to  be  inconsistent, 
and  then  imagines  that  the  authority  of  what  is 
left  is  unimpaired  ;  for  the  same  hand  which  has 
introduced  the  passages  which  we  reject,  may 
have  taken  many  liberties  with  that  which  we 
receive. 

We  learn  from  1  Chron.  xxix.  29  that  the  life 
of  David  was  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and 
Gad  ;  also,  from  2  Sam.  i.  18  it  may  be  probably 
inferred  that  other  information  concerning  him 
was  contained  in  the  poems  of  Jasher.  None  of 
these  works  are  before  us  in  their  original  form. 
Materials  from  them  have,  however,  been  worked 
up  by  a  later  hand,  which,  it  would  seem,  has 
sometimes  adopted  whole  passages  from  them, 
sometimes  has  modified  them  and  added  con- 
necting parts  and  explanations.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  conclusion  to  which  every  one  will  find 
himself  strongly  pressed  by  a  close  criticism  of 
the  whole  narrative.  The  change  of  name  from 
Ishui  to  Ishbosheth  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49  and  2  Sam. 
ii.  8,  &c.)  appears  to  indicate  that  compositions 
by  different  hands  have  been  put  together.  That 
a  duplicate  account  is  found  of  the  origin  of  the 
proverb,  '  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?  seems 
undeniable  (ch.  x.  1-12  and  xix.  20-21);  and  if 
a  single  clear  case  of  this  sort  is  admitted  to  exist, 
various  others  must  probably  fall  under  the  same 
head.  On  this  ground,  doubtless,  it  is,  that  the 
Vatican  Sept.  has  omitted  ch.  xviii.  10-11,  since 
this  attack  of  Saul  on  David's  life  "  on  the  morrow  ' 
is  hard  to  reconcile  with  all  that  follows,  and  the 
verses  appear  to  be  a  duplicate  of  eh.  \i\.  9.  10. 
Less  certain  duplicates,  and  yet  not  free  from 
difficulty,  are  the  following.  The  men  of  Ziph 
twice  betrav  David  to  Saul  (ch.  xxiii.  19  and 
xxvi.  I);  David  twice  IpatCI  Sauls  life  under 
cinimi^taixe*  highly  unlikely  to  lecur  (  ch.  xxiT. 
and  wvi.i,  and  on  each  occasion  Saul  is  melted 
into  tenderness.      The  funner   event  ends  with   an 
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oath  of  David  to  Saul,  which  appears  like  a  final 
termination  of  hostility  ;  while  the  upening  of  ch. 
xxvii.  embarrasses  us  by  its  extreme  abruptness, 
when  the  very  opposite  result  might  have  been 
expected  from  that  which  immediately  precedes. 
Comparing  also  ch.  xxi.  10-15  with  ch.  xxvii.,  it 
may  seem  that  David's  sojourn  at  Gath  has  been 
told  twice  over ;  for  though  each  pair  of  events 
separately  might,  without  physical  impossibility, 
happen  twice,  yet,  viewed  collectively,  the  repe- 
tition of  so  many  pairs  surpasses  all  human  pro- 
babilities. It  has  been' necessary  to  premise  so 
much,  to  show  why  we  are  disposed  to  be  satisfied 
with  rough  results  from  the  accounts  of  David's 
earlier  life;  which,  as  happens  with  all  celebrated 
men  who  rise  from  a  humble  station,  can  hardly 
have  been  chronicled  with  the  same  precautions 
as  those  of  his  reign. 

Even  in  regard  to  matters  properly  public,  ob- 
scurity attaches  both  to  the  numbers  which  we 
read  in  our  text,  and  occasionally  to  the  order  of 
events.  On  the  difficulties  found  in  the  chrono- 
logy of  this  period  some  remarks  will  be  needed 
under  the  article  Sai;j..  It  more  properly  belongs 
to  fhis  place  to  observe  that  David  is  made  thirty 
years  old,  and  Ishbosheth  forty,  when  Jonathan, 
elder  brother  of  Ishbosheth.  dies  (2  Sam.  ii.  10, 
11) ;  which  appear*  to  make  too  great  a  disparity 
of  age  between  Jonathan  and  David.  A  sort  of 
fatality  seems  attached  to  the  number  forty,  which 
constantly  occurs  very  inopportunely.  In  2  Sam. 
xv.  7  this  number  is  extravagantly  erroneous; 
yet  the  reading  is  at  least  older  than  the  Sept  ver- 
sion, and  Van  der  Hooght  gives  no  various  reading 
of  the  Hebrew.  We  seem  justified  in  doubting 
whether  forty  years  can  have  been  the  real  age  of 
Ishbosheth  :  twenty  would  agree  better  with  the 
probabilities  of  the  case.  Again.  Ishbosheth  reigned 
"wo  years,  though  David  reigned  over  the  tribe  of 
Judah  alone  in  Hebron  for  seven  years  and  a  half ; 
where  is  the  interval  of  \\,e  years  and  a  half  to  be 
placed?  Since  it  is  cett<rn  that  apart  of  David's 
reign  over  all  Israel  was  spent  by  him  at  Hebron 
(for  Jerusalem  was  not  conq-ueied  by  him  till  after 
all  the  hibes  had  joined  nim,  1  Chron.  xi.  4)t  The 
easiest  and  perhaps  a  necessary  solution  is  this, 
that  the  words  in  2  Sam.  ii.  11  and  v.  5  are  lax, 
and  ought  to  be  re-written  thus  :  *Tn  Hebron  he 
reigned  seven  years  and  six  months,  at  first  over 
the  tribe  of  Judah  only  [viz.  for  two  or  three 
years],  and  afterwards  over  all  Israel.' 

Thiee  chapters  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel 
chiefly  contain  the  military  successes  of  David: 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  we  cannot 
adhere  to  the  order  of  the  events  there  given.  The 
mention  of  the  Ammonites  in  ch.  viii.  12  seems  to 
be  by  anticipation  ;  for  in  the  opening  of  ch.  x. 
we  find  t.'iat  relations  of  personal  friendship  still 
subsisted  between  David  and  the  king  of  the  Am- 
monifes.  Reasons  will  shortly  be  stated  for 
think  in 4"  that  his  first  campaign  against  the  king 
of  Zobah  has  been  placed  too  early;  and  the 
Dhmbers  of  the  chariots  and  horsemen  engaged  in 
the  war  can  scarcely  be  defcnued.  Of  this  further 
notice  will  be  taken.  Again,  when  the  tribes  of 
Israel  came  to  Hebron  to  welcome  David  to  the 
kingd  «in,  his  own  tribe  of  Judah.  in  the  midst  of 
which  Hebron  lay,  brought  only  6S00  men.  less 
than  ttiose  of  foe  insignificant  tribe  of  Simeon, 
who  are  icckoued  there  at  7  100  (I  Chron.  xii.  21, 
86).  wb'le  of  the  equally  petty  tribe  of  Dan  there 
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are  2^,600.  It  has  been  said  in  defence  of  them 
numbers  that  Judah  had  been  miserably  reduced 
by  the  proximity  of  the  Philistines;  but  why 
should  SimeoD  and  Dan  have  suffered  less?  No> 
would  that  account  for  the  fact,  that  in  the  cele- 
brated numbering  of  the  people  by  Joab  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  9)  there  are  800,000  warriors  in  Israel,  and 
500,000  in  Judah  alone;  or,  according  to  1  Chron. 
xxi.  5,  in  Israel  1,100.000,  and  in  Judah  470,GvO. 
The  two  results  in  Kings  and  in  Chronicles  are 
here  inconsistent;  in  both  also  we  see  the  marks 
of  a  later  narrator,  who  is  accustomed  to  use  the 
words  Israel  and  Judah  to  mean  the  ten  and  the 
tico  tribes.  Abundant  illustration  might  be  ac- 
cumulated to  the  same  effect,  if  this  were  the 
proper  place  for  it. 

The  life  of  David  naturally  divides  itself  intc 
three  portions  : — I.  The  time  which  he  lived  under 
Saul.  II.  H:s  reign  over  Judah  in  Hebron. 
III.  His  reign  over  all  Israel 

I.  In  the  first  period  we  may  trace  the  origin 
of  all  his  greatness.  His  susceptible  temperament, 
ioined  to  his  devotional  tendencies,  must,  at  a  very 
early  age,  have  made  him  a  favourite  pupil  of  the 
prophets,  whose  peculiar  mark  was  the  harp  and 
the  psalm  (1  Sam.  x.  l-!2  and  xix.  20-24;  see 
also  2  Kings  iii.  15).  His  hospitable  reception, 
when  iu  distress,  by  Ahimelech  the  priest,  and  the 
atrocious  massacre  innocently  brought  by  him  on 
Nob,,  the  city  of  the  priests  (1  Sam.  xxi.  and  xxii. 
9-19),  must  have  deeply  affected  his  generous 
nature,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  cordial 
affection  for  the  whole  priestly  order,  whose  minis- 
trations he  himself  helped  to  elevate  by  his  devo- 
tional melodies.  At  an  early  period  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Samuel ;  and  if  we  are  to  arrange 
events  according  to  their  probable  connection,  we 
may  believe  that  after  David  had  been  driven 
away  from  Saul  and  his  life  several  times  at- 
tempted, Samuel  ventured  on  the  solemn  step  of 
anointing  him  king.  Whenever  this  took  place, 
it  must,  have  produced  on  David  a  pr  found  im- 
pression, and  prepared  him  to  do  that  in  which 
Saul  had  so  eminently  failed,  viz.  to  reconcile 
his  own  military  government  with  a  filial  respect 
for  the  prophets  and  an  honourable  .-.atronage  ot 
the  priesthood.  Besides  this,  he  b*c-  me  knit  into 
a  bond  ot  brotherhood  with  his  hen  •<•  comrades, 
to  whom  he  was  eminently  ennVareo  hx  nis  per- 
sonal self-denial  and  liberally  (i  Sain.  xxx. 
21-31  ;  1  Chron.  x>.  iS).  This,  n-deed.  drew 
after  it  one  most  painful  resv.it.  "?/.  Me  necessity 
of  enduring  the  turbulence  of  !<s  vie  "jnf  but  able 
nephew  Joab;  nor  .uuld  we  exj>ect  thai  of  a  band 
of  freebooters  many  should  l>e  like  David.  Again, 
during  his  outlawry  David  became  acquainted 
in  turn  not  only  with  all  the  wihi  conntrv  in  the 
land,  but  with  the  MVOHgboMs  of  the  enemy  ail 
round.  By  his  residence  among  the  Philistines 
he  must  have  learned  all  their  arts  arul  weapons 
of  war,  in  which  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  tiie 
Israelite*  previously  inferior  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19-231. 
With  N abash  the  Ammonite  he  was  in  intimate 
friendship  (2  Sam.  x.  2V,  to  the  king  of  Moab 
he  entrusted  the  care  of  his  parents  ( 1  Sam.  xxii. 
3  ;  frank  Achish  of  (-rath  be  received  the  i:n- 
jmrtant  present  of  the  town  of  Ziklag  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  6).  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the 
details  of  the  last  passage,  without  professing  to 
be  miraculous,  go  beyond  the  limits  of  proba- 
bility ;  for  if  we  even  suppose  that  David   couid 
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commit  the  massacres  there  described,  merely 
in  order  to  hide  his  own  perfidy,  it  is  still 
incredible  that  the  secret  could  have  been  kept 
and  Achish  continue  to  trust  him  (xxviii.  2,  and 
xxix.  3).  Thai  Ziklag  was  a  strong  place  may 
be  inferred  from  1  Cluon.  xii.  1,  20.  The  cele- 
brity acquired  in  successful  guerilla  warfare,  even 
in  modern  days,  turns  the  eyes  of  whole  nations 
on  a  chieftain;  and  in  an  age  winch  regarded 
personal  heroism  as  the  first  qualification  of  a 
general  (1  C'irou.  xi.  6)  and  of.a  king,  to  triumph 
over  the  persecutions  of  Saul  gave  David  the 
fairest  prospects  of  a  kingdom.  That  he  was  able 
to  escape  the  malice  of  his  enemy  was  due  in  part 
*»  the  direct  help  given  him  by  the  nations  round, 
who  were  glad  to  keep  a  thorn  rankling  in  Saul's 
side  ;  i?i  part  also  to  the  indirect  results  of  their 
invasions  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  27). 

The  account  transmitted  to  us  of  David's  dan- 
gers and  escapes  in  this  first  period  is  too  frag- 
mentary to  work  up  into  a  history  :  nevertheless, 
it  seems  to  be  divisible  into  two  parts,  differing  in 
character.  During  the  former  he  is  a  fugitive 
and  outlaw  in  the  land  of  Saul,  hiding  in  caves, 
pitching  in  the  wilderness,  or  occasionally  with 
great  risk  entering  walled  cities  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  1)  : 
in  the  latter  he  abandons  his  native  soil  entiiely, 
and  lives  among  the  Philistines  as  one  of  their 
chieftains  (xxvii.  1).  While  a  rover  in  the  land 
of  Judah,  ids  position  (to  our  eyes)  is  anything 
but  honourable;  being  a  focus,  to  which  'all  who 
were  in  distress,  in  debt,  or  discontented  gathered 
themselves'  (xxii.  2).  Yet  as  the  number  of  his 
followers  became  large  (six  hundred,  we  read, 
xxiii.  13),  ami  David  knew  how  to  conciliate  the 
neighbouring  sheep-masters  by  his  urbanity  and 
kind  services,  he  gradually  felt  himself  to  be  their 
protector  and  to  have  a  right  of  maintenance  and 
tribute  from  them.  Hence  he  regents  the  refusal 
of  Nahal  to  supply  his  demands,  as  a  clear 
injustice;  and,  after  Davwl's  anger  has  been 
turned  away  by  the  prudent  policy  of  Abigail, 
in  blessing  her  for  saving  him  from  slaying 
Nahal  and  every  male  of  Ins  family,  the 
thought  seems  not  to  have  entered  his  mind 
that  the  intention  of  such  a  massacre  w<iS  more 
guilty  than  Nabal's  refusal  to  pay  him  tribute 
(xxv.  31).  Tins  whole  narrative  is  chaiacver- 
istic  and  instructive.  By  his  marriage  with 
Abigail  he  afterwards  probably  became  lich  (for 
•he  seems  to   have  been  a  widow  at   her  own   dis- 

Ejosal),  and  on  passing  immediately  after  into  tlie 
and  of  the  Phiiistine.s,  he  was  enabled  to  assume 
»  more  dignified  place.  Becoming  pos  essed  of 
the  stionghold  of  Ziklag,  he  now  appeared  like  a 
legitimate  chieftain  with  fixed  possessions,  and  no 
longer  a  mere  vagabond  and  freebooter.  T.ii* 
was  accordingly  a  transition-state  in  vv  Inch  David 
was  prepared  for  assuming  the  kingdom  ovei 
Judah.  In  Ziklag  lie  was  joined,  not,  as  liefbie, 
by  meie  outcasts  fcorrj  Israelitisb  life,  but  by  men 
of  considt  ration  and  tried  warriors  (1  Chron.  xii. 
I-2&),  not  only  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  from 
Gad.  Mana^eh.  and  even  '  fiom  Saul's  brethren 
of  Benjamin.     Respecting  the  arms  of  these  Mime 

remark-  trill   be  made  at  the  elo~e  of  this  aiticle. 

11.  Immediate) v  upon   the  death  of  Saul   the 

tribe  of  Judah  invited  David  to  become  their 
prince.  Internal  prohahPit  ies  lead,  us  to  believe 
that  tii m  ties  a<  1  -ep'able  t  •  the  Phil i,1  ines,  who, 
It  *oi  Id    seem,  QQUft   hav«   tiu.il    the  means  of  bin- 
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dering  it,  if  they  had  been  disposed.  T\'p  are  no* 
informed  why  they  neglected  to  improve  the  de- 
cisive victory  which  they  had  gained  in  Mount 
Gilboa.  They  vanish  from  the  s<..jne,  and  Abner 
quietly  hands  over  the  kingdom  of  the  eleven 
tribes  to  Ishbosheth,  son  of  Saul.  Among  many 
conjectures  which  may  be  made,  one  is  thai  they 
despaired  of  keeping  the  whole  laud  under  sub- 
jection, since  their  numbers  were  too  few  to  keep 
up  all  their  garrisons  ;  and  their  superiority  must 
have  been  that  of  weapons  and  discipline  only. 
Tliey  may,  therefore,  have  gladly  acquiesced  in  a 
partition  of  the  monarchy,  foreseeing  that  the 
fame  and  popularity  of  David  would  soon  bring 
on  a  civil  war  between  him  and  the  house  of 
Saul  ;  and  as  he  was  on  excellent  terms  with 
Achish,  and  had  long  been  ostensibly  an  adherent 
of  the  Philistine  cause,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
during  his  early  reign  David  was  able  to  main- 
tain peace  with  his  most  dangerous  neighbours. 

His  first  step,  after  his  •election,  was  to  iix  on 
Hebron  as  the  centre  of  his  adminis' ration — an 
ancient  city,  honourable  by  its  association  with  the 
name  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  own 
tribe.  He  then  strengthened  himself  by  a  mar- 
riage with  Maacah.  daughter  of  Tahnai,  king  of 
Geshur  (2  Sam.  hi.  3);  a  petty  monarch  whose 
dominions  weie  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
and  whose  influence  at  the  apposite  end  of  the  land 
must  have  added  a  great  weig:.t  into  Dav  id's  scale. 
From  Abigail,  widow  of  the  chmlish  Nahal, 
David,  as  we  have  already  observed,  seems  to 
have  received  a  large  private  lot  tune.  Concerning 
his  other  wives  we  know  nothing  in  particular; 
only  it  is  mentioned  that  he  had  six  sons  by  six 
different  mothers  in  Hebron-  The  chief  jealousy 
was  between  the  two  tiibes  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  as  Saul  had  belonged  to  the  former;  and 
a  tournament  was  turned  bymn'iial  ill-will  into 
a  battle,  in  which  Abner  unwillingly  slew  young 
Asaiiel,  brother  of  Joab.  (On  tl*e  synchronism  of 
Abnerand  Asahel,see  Sali..)  -  Long  wai," after  this, 
was  carried  on  between  Mhe  house  pf  Sard  anil  the 
house  of  David.'  We  may  inter  that  the  rest  of 
Israel  took  little  part  in  the  contest ;  and  although 
the  nominal  possession  of  the  kingdom  enabled  the 
little  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  struggle  lhj-  some  time 
against  Judah,  the  skill  and  a_e  of  Abner  could 
not  pun  ad  against  the  vigour  and  popular  fame 
of  David.  A  quarrel  between  Ahner  and  Ishbo- 
«heth  decided  the  former  to  bring  the  kingdom 
over  to  David.  The  latter  refused  to  treat 
unless,  as  a  preliminary  proof  of  Abner 'a  sin- 
cerity, Miehal.  daughter  of  Saul,  was  restored 
to  David.  The  possession  pf  such  a  it  Lie  was 
valuable  to  one  who  was  aspiring  to  the  kingdom. 
Accordingly,  the  unhappy  Miehal  was  torn  away 
from  a  most aiVectioiiate husband, and  passed  over 
into  the  increasing  harem  of, the  man  to  whom  in 
his  earliest  youth  she  had  bee u,  a  virgin  bride; 
but  wiio  now  cared  not  fur/fCJ",  but  foi  her  name 
and  its  political  uses.  It  i-.  n,it  wonderful  that 
she  could  not  adapt  herself  tj  her  new  lord,  and 
th.it  \n  in  1 1 1«-  kingdom  lie 

disgraced    her         Alter    giving    her    hack,    Ai  no 

Iiroceeded    to    win    Ji.e    rldeis    of    1-iael    over    to 
>  l v  i ■  i  ;    l.ut  .hub  discerned  that   if  tins  >hou!d  be 
fuughl  aU.iit,  Aluer  vt    necessity  would   dis- 
place   him    1'ioni    Iih    po.st  of  i  h.<  f  «  aptaiu.      He, 
tl it*.  •  -d     'lie    i;jip.  .  ■  ■:'    ii n irderui^ 

him  when  he  v\  ru  come  on  a  peaceful  embassy, 
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and  covered  the  atrocity  by  jduidmg  rlie  duty 
wf  revenging  his  brother's  blood.  This  deed  was 
perhaps  David's  first  taste  of  the  miseries  of  royal 
power.  He  dared  not  proceed  actively  against 
his  ruthless  nephew,  but  he  vented  his  abhorrence 
in  a  solemn  curse  on  Joab  and  his  posterity,  and 
followed  Abner  to  the  grave  with  weeping. 
Anxious  to  purge  himself  of  the  guilt,  he  ordered 
a  public  wearing  of  sackcloth,  and  refused  to 
ouch  food  all  the  day.  His  sincere  yet  osten- 
tatious grief  won  the  heart  of  all  Israel.  The 
feeble  Ishbosheth,  left  alone,  was  unequal  to  the 
government,  and  shortly  suffered  the  same  fate  of 
assassination.  David,  following  the  universal 
policy  of  sovereigns  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  44),  and  his 
own  profound  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  royalty, 
took  vengeance  on  the  murderers,  and  buried 
Ishbosheth  in  Abner' s  tomb  at  Hebron.  During 
this  period,  it  is  not  stated  against  what  people 
his  marauding  excursions  were  directed.  It  is 
distinctly  alleged  (2  Sam.  iii.  22)  that  his  men 
brought  in  a  great  spoil  at  the  very  time  at  which 
he  had  a  truce  with  Abner ;  possibly  it  may  have 
been  won  from  his  old  enemies  the  Amalekites 
(1  Sam.  xxx.). 

3.  The  death  of  Ishbosheth  gave  to  David 
supremacy  over  all  Israel.  The  kingdom  was 
not  at  first  a  despotic,  but  a  constitutional  one  ; 
for  it  is  stated,  'David  made  a  league  with  the 
elders  of  Israel  in  Hebron  before  Jehovah;  and 
tliey  anointed  David  king  over  Israel'  (2  Sam.  v. 
3).  This  is  maiked  out  as  the  era  which  deter- 
mined the  Philistines  to  hostility  (ver.  17),  and 
may  confirm  our  idea,  that  their  policy  was  to 
hinder  Israel  from  becoming  united  under  a  single 
king.  Two  victories  of  David  over  them  follow, 
hot li  near  the  valley  of  Rephaim  :  and  these  weie 
probably  the  first  battles  fought  by  David  after 
becoming  king  of  all  Israel. 

Perceiving  that  Hebron  was  no  longer  a  suit- 
able capital,  he  resolved  to  fix  his  residence  far- 
ther to  the  north.  On  the  very  border  of  the  tribes 
of  J^idah  ami  Benjamin  lay  tfie  town  of  Jehus, 
which  with  its  neighbourhood  was  occupied  by 
Jebusites,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Canaanitish  na- 
tion so  called.  In  spite  of  the  great  strength  of 
the  fort  of'  Zion,  it  was  captured,  and  the  Jebusites 
were  eiv.irely  expelled  or  subdued ;  after  which 
David  adopted  the  city  as  his  new  capital,  greatly 
enlarged  the  fortifications,  and  gave  or  restored 
the  name  of  Jerusalem  [Jerusalem].  .In  the 
account  of  this  siege,  some  have  imagined  the 
Chronicles  to  contradict  the  book  of  Samuel,  but 
there  is  no  real  incompatibility  in  the  two  narra- 
tives. Joab  was,  it  is  true,  already  David's  chief 
captain  ;  but  David  was  heartily  disgusted  with 
him,  and  may  have  sought  a  pretence  for  super- 
seding him,  by  offering  the  post  to  the  man  who 
should  first  scale  the  wall.  Joab  would  be  ani- 
mated by  the  desire  to  retain  his  office,  at  least  as 
keenly  as  others  by  the  desire  to  get  it;  and  it  is 
sredible  that  he  may  actually  have  been  the  suc- 
cessful hero  of  that  siege  also.  If  this  was  the 
case,  it  will  further  explain. why  David,  even  in 
the  fulness  of  j»ower,  made  no  further  effort  to  ex- 
pel him  until  he  had  slaughtered  Absalom.  After 
becoming  master  of  Jerusalem,  David  made  a 
league  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  who  supplied 
him  with  skilful  artificers  to  build  a  splendid 
palace  at  the  new  capital.  That  the  mecha- 
nical arts  should   have  been   in  a  very  low  state 
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imong  the  Israelites,  was. to  be  expected-,  since, 
bef'oie  the  reign  of  Saul  even  smiths"  forges  were 
not  allowed  among  them  by  the  Philistines.  No- 
thing, however,  could  have  been  more  profitable 
for  the  Phoenicians  than  the  security  of  cultiva. 
tion  enjoyed  by  the  Israelites  in  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon.  The  trade  between  Tyre 
and  Israel  became  at  once  extremely  lucrative  to 
both,  and  the  league  between  the  two  stares  was 
quickly  very  intimate. 

Once  settled  in  Jerusalem,  Davia  proceeded  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  wives,  perhaps  in  part 
from  the  same  political  motive  that  actuates  other 
Oriental  monarchs,  viz.  in  order  to  take  hostages 
from  the  chieftains  round  in  the  least  offensive 
mode.  This  explanation  will  not  apply  to  the 
concubines.  We  know  nothing  further  concerning 
David's  family  relations,  than  the  names  of  eleven 
sons  born  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  14,  15),  of 
whom  four  were  children  of  Bathsheba  (I  Chron. 
iii.  5),  and  therefore  much  younger  than  the  elder 
sons. 

Jerusalem,  now  become  the  civil  metropolis  of 
the  nation,  was  next  to  be  made  its  religious 
centre;  and  the  king  applied  himself  to  elevate  the 
priestly  order,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  attending  Le- 
vites  and  singers,  and  to  bring  the  ark  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  priests  or  Aaronites  must,  for  a  long 
time,  have  had  little  occupation  in  their  sacred 
office;  for  the  ark  was  at  Kirjath-jearim,  under 
the  care  of  a  private  family.  Indeed,  during  the 
reign  of  Saul,  we  find  shew  bread  to  have  been  set 
forth  at  Nob  (1  Sam  xxi.  4-6),  by  Ahimelech  the 
priest ;  and  it  is  possible  that  many  other  ceremo- 
nies were  performed  by  them,  in  spite  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  aik.  But  after  the  dreadful  massacre 
perpetrated  on  the  priestly  order  by  Saul,  few 
Aaronites  are  likely  to  have  felt  at  ease  in  their 
vocation.  To  wear  an  ephod  — the  mark  of  a 
priest  who  is  asking  counsel  of  Jehovah — had 
almost  become  a  crime:  and  even  aftei  the  death 
of  Saul,  it  may  seem  that  the  Aaronites,  like  the 
other  Israelites,  remained  organized  as  bands  of 
soldiers.  At  least  Jehoiada  (who,  accoiding  to  I 
Chron.  xxvii.  5,  was  high-priest  at  this  time,  and 
joined  David  at  Hebron  with  3700  Aaronites)  was 
father  of  the  celebrated  warrior  Benaiah,  after- 
wards captain  of  David's  body-guard  ;  a  man 
whose  qualities  were  anything  but  priest-like: 
and  Zadok,  afterwards  high-priest,  who  joined 
David  '  with  twenty-two  captains  of  his  fathers 
house' at  the  same  time  as  J ehoida,  is  described 
as  'a  young  man  mighty  of  valour  '  (1  Chron.  xii. 
27,  28).  How  long  Jehoiada  retained  the  place  oi 
high-priest  is  uncertain.  It  is  probable  that  no  de- 
finite conception  then  existed  of  the  need  of  having 
one  high-priest;  and  it  is  certain  that  David"* 
affection  for  Abiathar,  because  of  his  father's  fate, 
maintained  him  in  chief  place  through  the  greatn 
part  of  his  reign.  Not  until  a  later  time,  it  would 
seem,  was  Zadok  elevated  to  a  co-ordinate  posi- 
tion. (A  difficulty,  indeed,  exists  about  Abiathar, 
which  can  hardly  be  removed,  except  by  suppos- 
ing that  '  Ahimelech,  son  of  Abiathar,'  has  several 
times  been  inadvertently  written  for  '  Abiathar, 
son  of  Ahimelech  ;'  viz.  in  2  Sam.  viii.  17  ;  1 
Chron.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31.  A  similar  error  of  'Je- 
hoiada, the  son  of  Benaiah,*  we  shall  afterwards 
have  to  remaik  on,  in  1  Chron.  xxvii.  34.  W* 
find  Abiathar  in  the  place  of  chief-priest  in  1 
K)  igs  i.  7,  &c,  without  any  notice  of  his  having 
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•  son  called  Ahimelech.)  Any  further  remarks 
concerning  the  orders  and  courses  o'  the  Priests 
will  he  better  reserved  for  the  article  on  that 
subject.  It  is  enough  here  to  add,  that  the 
slaughter  suffered  from  Saul  by  the  Aaronites  of 
the  line  of  Ithamar,  whom  Abiathar  now  repre- 
sented, naturally  gave  a  great  preponderance  of 
numbers  and  power  to  the  line  of  Eleazar,  to  which 
Zadok  belonged.  We  must  also  refer  to  the  ar- 
ticle Levites  for  further  information  concerning 
them.  The  bringing  of  the  ark  from  Kirjath- 
jearim  to  Jerusalem  established  the  line  of  high- 
priests  in  direct  service  before  it ;  and  from  this 
time  we  may  presume  that  the  ceremonies  of  the 
great  day  of  Atonement  began  to  be  observed. 
Previously,  it  would  appear,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  priesthood  and  the  tabernacle  had  been 
rery  loose.  The  piiests  fixed  their  abode  at  Nob, 
when  the  ark  was  at  Kirjath-jearim,  a  very  short 
distance ;  yet  there  is  nothing  to  denote  that  they 
at  all  interfered  with  Abinadab  in  his  exclusive 
care  of  the  sacred  deposit.  (Concerning  the  chro- 
nological difficulties  involved  in  the  stay  of  the 
&.V  at  Kirjath-jearim,  see  the  article  Saul.) 

tVhen  the  ark  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph, 
Dav  d  put  on  a  priest's  ephod  and  danced  before 
it.  \  his  proved  the  occasion  of  the  rupture  be- 
tween im  and  his  royal  spouse,  Michal,  which 
sooner  *  -  later  was  inevitable.  Accustomed  to 
see  in  he.  Other's  court  a  haughty  pre-eminence  of 
the  mornk.  *.h  over  the  priest,  she  could  not  sym- 
pathize wh  the  deeper  piety  which  led  the  royal 
Psalmist  h  forget  his  dignity  in  presence  of  the 
ark.  The  W\  -ds  of  David  to  her,  '  Jehovah  chose 
me  he/ore  th\  father  and  before  all  his  house ' 
(.2  Sam.  vi.  21  sufficiently  show  Michal  to  have 
felt  that  she  ha  \  been  taken  from  her  husband 
Phaltiel,  merely  lo  give  colour  to  David's  claim 
to  the  kingdom,  a  d  that  David  scorned  to  allow 
that  he  was  in  an  v  way  indebted  to  her  for  it. 
After  this  event,  t  e  king,  contrasting  his  cedar 
palace  with  the  cu  tains  of  ihe  tabernacle,  was 
desirous  of  building  a  temple  for  the  ark; 
such  a  step,  moreover  was  likely  to  prevent  any 
future  change  of  its  at  >de.  The  prophet  Nathan, 
however,  forbade  it,  \.  Q  pious  and  intelligible 
grounds.  The  prohibit-on  has  I  teen  ascribed  by 
tome  learned  nun  to  a  cu/ining  policy  in  Nathan  : 
tilt  it  is  not  clear  how  the  building  of  a  temple 
•would  have  injured  the  interest  of  the  prophets. 
There  are  no  indications  that  the  prophets  as  yet 
regarded  the  priests  with  jealousy,  nor  that  it  was 
likely  to  increase  the  king's  power  over  both. 
Great  as  might  appear  the  advantage  of  establish- 
ing the  same  city  as  the  religious  and  civil  metro- 
polis, the  effect  was,  in  one  resj>ect,  most  unfortu- 
nate: it  offended  the  |M>werful  and  central  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
Shiloh  as  the  rightful  abode  of  the  nk.  Against 
Kirjath-jearim  no  envy  was  felt,  especially  while 
the  aik  and  its  priests  were  in  obscurity.  Hut  when 
so  much  honour  attended  it  ;  when  it  U-caine  a 
peculiar  glory  to  .ludah  and  Betijatnin — tribes 
already  too  much  favoured  ;  when  a  magnificent 
edifice  was  erected  to  receive  it  ;  the  seeds  were 
town  of  that  disaffection  which  ended  in  a  rend- 
ing of  the  tiibcs  apart.  Nor  was  the  argument 
unreasonable,  that  a  more  central  sjiot  was  needed 
lor  Isiael  to  assemble  .it   v«\fi   by    m-.u. 

Dayid'fl    further    victories   art    nairated    in    the 
fallowing  order  ~  Philistines,  Moah,  Zobah,  K  loin, 
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Northern  League  stirred  up  by  the  Ammonites, 
Ammon.  1.  The  short  and  diy  notice  concerning 
the  Philistines  just  gives  us  to  understand  that 
this  is  the  era  of  their  decisive,  though  not  final, 
subjugation.  Their  towns  were  despoiled  of  their 
wealth  (2  Sam.  viii.,  xii.),  and  doubtless  all  their 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  passed  over  into  the 
service  of  the  conqueror.  2.  The  Moabites  were  a 
pastoral  people,  whose  general  relations  with  Israel 
appear  to  have  been  peaceful.  The  slight  notico 
of  Saul's  hostilities  with  them  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47 
is  the  only  breach  recorded  since  the  time  ol 
Eglon  and  Ehud.  In  the  book  of  Ruth  we  see 
them  as  friendly  neighbours,  and  much  more  re- 
cently (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4)  David  committed  his 
parents  to  the  care  of  the  king  of  Moab.  We  know 
no  cause,  except  David's  strength,  which  now 
drew  Ids  arms  upon  them.  A  people  long  accus- 
tomed to  peace,  in  conflict  with  a  veteran  army, 
was  struck  down  at  once,  but  the  fierceness  of  his 
triumph  may  surprise  us.  Two-thirds  of  the  po- 
pulation (if  we  rightly  interpiet  the  words,  2  Sam. 
viii.  2)  were  put  "o  the  sword  ;  the  rest  became 
tributary.  3.  Wno  are  meant  by  the  Syrians  of 
Zobah,  is  still  a  problem  [Zobah].  We  here 
follow  the  belief  that  it  was  a  power  of  northern 
Syria,  then  aiming  at  extensive  empiie,  which  had 
not  only  defeated  and  humbled  the  king  of  Ila- 
math,  but  had  obtained  homage  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  trans-Jordanic  tribes  in  the  time  4 
Saul  hail  founded  a  little  empiie  for  themselves  b/ 
conquering  their  eastern  neighbours,  the  Ha  ,arenes, 
and,  perhaps,  occasionally  overran  the  district  on  the 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  which  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zobah,  considered  as  his  own.  His  efforts  '  to  reco- 
ver his  border  at.  the  liver  Euplnates  '  first  brought 
him  into  collision  with  David,  perhaps  by  an 
attack  which  he  made  on  the  roaming  Eastern 
tribes.  David  defeated  not  merely  his  army,  but 
those  of  Damascus  too,  which  came,  too  late,  with 
succour  ;  and  put  Israelite  garrisons  into  the  towns 
of  the  Damascenes.  In  this  caieer  of  success,  we 
see,  for  the  hist  time  in  histoiy,  the  unifoun  supe- 
rioiity  over  raw  troops  of  a  power  which  is  always 
lighting;  whose  standing  aimy  is  ever  gaining 
exjM'iience  and  mutual  confidence.  Nevertheless- 
the  details  of  this  victory  over  Hadadezer  exceed 
all  oidinary  possil  ilities.  It  is  not-easy  even  to 
form  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  war.  As 
the  Eastern  tribes  of  Israel  had  camels  in  abun- 
dance(for  they  are  said  to  have  taken  50,000  from 
the  Hagaienes,  1  Chron.  v.  21),  David  did  not 
want  the  means  of  transporting  an  army  of  infantry 
and  its  baggage  (see  I  Sam.  xxx.  17).  But  with 
what  troops  are  we  to  suppose  him  to  tight  against 
the  powerful  cavalry  oi  the  enemy?  VI  e  may 
imagine  horsemen  to  have  been  rejuiUxl  either  6 y 
archers  or  by  a  phalanx  of  spearmen  ;  of  which, 
however,  no  mention  is  made,  nor  does  it  appear 
probable  that  the  Israelites  fought  in  phalanx, 
Hut  neither  by  these  nor  by  a  squadron  of  camels 
—  if  any  one  supposes  I)a\  id  to  have  used  such  a 
foicc,  as  ( 'yrus  a-auist  CrCBSUS—  can  1000  cha- 
riots  and    700    horsemen   ^which    the   Chronicler 

makes  700t),  1  China,  wm.  I  have  been  defeated 
and  captured;  to  iaj  nothing  of  the  20,000  cap 

tive  footmen,  or  of  the  22,000  Damascene*  tflmn 
immediately  after.  1.  Another  Victory,  gained 
4  in  the   valley  of  saH/  ought,  pertiaps,  to  !*•  read, 

as  in  1  Ciiroii.  Wiii.  ['I,  and  m  the  mi  j.:s.  rippon 
of    Ps.    lx.,   '  over   the    l.iiomiUs,'   not   '  over   (u* 

ll 
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Syrians.''     The  difference  of  the  Hebrew  textual 
letters  is  very  slight,  D"1X  and  OIK.     The  verse 
which  follows  (2  Sam.  viii.  14)  seems  to  tell  the 
result  of  this  victory,  viz.   the  complete  subjuga- 
tion and  garrisoning  of  Edom,  which,  like  Moab, 
was  incorporated  with  David's  empire.     Immedi- 
ately before  this  last  conquest,  as  would  appear, 
he    wrote  the  60th   Psalm  ;  and  as   that  Psalm 
gives  no  hint  of  his  achievements  against  the  king 
of  Zobah   and  the  Damascenes,  this  is  a  strong 
ground   for  believing  that   those  successes  were 
not  gained  till  somewhat  later  in  time.     5.  After 
David  had  become  master  of  all  Israel,  of  the  Phi- 
listine towns,  of  Edom,  and  of  Moab,  while  the 
Eastern  tribes,  having  conquered   the  Hagarenes, 
threatened   the  Ammonites  on  the  north,  as  did 
Moab  on  the  south,  the  Ammonites  were  naturally 
alarmed,  and  called  in   the  powers  of  Syria  to 
their  help  against  a  foe  who  was  growing  dan- 
gerous  even    to   them.      The    coalition    against 
David  is  described  as  consisting  of  the  Syrians 
yf  Bethrehob  and  of  Maacah,  of  Zobah  and  of 
Tob.     The  last  country  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  district  of  Trachonitis,  the  two  first  imme- 
diately on    the   north    of  Israel.      In   this  war, 
we   may   believe   that    David    enjoyed    the   im- 
portant alliance  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  who, 
having  suffered  from  Hadadezer's  hostility,  courted 
the  friendship  of  (he  Israelitish  monarch  (2  Sam. 
viii.  9,  10).     We  are  barely   informed  that  one 
division  of  the  Israelites  under  Abishai  was  posted 
against  the  Ammonites ;  a  second  under  Joab  met 
the  confederates  from  the  north,   30,000   strong, 
and  prevented  their  junction  with  the  Ammonites. 
In  both  places  the  enemy  was  repelled,  though,  it 
would  seem,  with  no  decisive  result.     The  spirit 
of  exaggeration  is  certainly  displayed  in  the  state- 
ment— whoever  is  answerable  for  it — (1  Chron. 
xix.  7).  that  the  Syrian  confederates  brought  with 
them  32,000  chariots,  which  are  not  noticed   in 
the  parallel  place  of  2  Sam.     Perhaps  the  text 
is  corrupt;  for  1000  talents  of  silver  (ver.  6)  ap- 
pears a  small  sum   to  hire  such  a  force  with.     A 
second  campaign  took  place.     The  king  of  Zobah 
brought  in  an  army  of  Mesopotamians,  in  addition 
to  his  former  troops,  and  David  found  it  necessary 
to  make  a  levy  of  all  Israel  to  meet  the  pressing 
danger.     A  pitched   battle  on  a  great  scale  was 
then  fought  at  Ilelam — far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  twelve  tribes — in  which  David  was  victorious. 
He  is  said  to  have  slain,  according  to  2  Sam.  x. 
18,  the  men  of  700  chariots,  and  40,000  horse- 
men;  or,  according  to  1  Chron.  xix.  18,  the  men 
of  7000  chariots,  and  40,000  footmen.     Here,  as 
on  the  former  occasion,  the  Chronicler  multiplies 
by  10  the  number  found  in  the  older  book.    If  we 
had  access  to  the  court-records  of  Hamath,  we 
should  probably  find   that  Toi  had  assembled  his 
whole   cavalry   to  assist   David,  and  that  to  him 
was  due  the  important  service  of  disabling  or  de- 
stroying the  enemy's  horse.    Such  foreign  aid  may 
explain  the  general  result  without  our  obtruding 
a  miracle,  for  which  the  narrative  gives  us  not  the 
least  warrant.     The  Syrians   henceforth   left   the 
Ammonites  ti,  their  fate,  and  the  petty  chiefs  who 
had  been   in  allegiance  to  Hadadezer   hastened  to 
do    I  ortVage    to    David.     6.    Early    in    the   next 
•eason  Joab   was   sent   to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Ammonites  in  their  own  home,  by  at 'Peking  their 
ctnet   city,  or  Rahtiah  of  Ammon.      The  natural 
tLrm/gfh  ol  their  border  could  not  keep  out  veteran 


troops  and  an  experienced  leader;  and  thong* 
the  siege  of  the  city  occupied  many  montlis  (if, 
indeed,  it  was  not  prolonged  into  the  next  y«ar), 
it  was  at  last  taken.  It  is  characteristic  c4 
Oriental  despotism,  that  Joab,  when  the  city  was 
nearly  reduced,  sen|  to  invite  David  to  command 
the  final  assault  in  person.  David  gathered  a 
large  force,  easily  captured  the -royal  town,  and 
despoiled  it  of  all  its  wealth.  His  vengeance 
was  as  much  more  dreadful  on  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  than  formerly  on  the  Moabites,  as  (he 
danger  in  which  the  Ammonites  had  involved 
Israel  had  been  more  imminent.  The  persons 
captured  in  the  city  were  put  to  death  by  torture, 
some  of  them  being  sawed  in  pieces,  others 
chopped  up  with  axes  or  mangled  with  harrows, 
while  some  were  smothered  in  brick-kilns  (2  Sam. 
xii.  31 ;  1  Chron. xx.  3).  This  cruelty  was  perhaps 
effectual  in  quelling  future  movements  of  revolt 
or  war;  for,  until  insurrections  in  Israel  embolden 
them,  foreign  foes  after  this  remain  quiet. 

During  the  campaign  against  Rabbah  of  An> 
mon  the  painful  and  never-to-be-forgotten  outrage 
of  David  against  Bathsheba  and  her  husband 
Uriah  the  Hittite  took  place.  It  is  principally 
through  this  narrative  that  we  know  the  tedious- 
ness  of  that  siege;  since  the  adulte.y  with  Bath- 
sheba and  the  birth  of  at  least  one  child  took 
place  during  the  course  of  it. 

The  latter  years  of  David's  reign  were  afflicted 
by  the  inevitable  results  of  polygamy  and  despot- 
ism, viz.  the  quarrels  of  the  sons  of  different 
mothers,  and  their  eagerness  to  seize  the  kingdom 
before  their  father's  death.  Of  all  his  sons, 
Absalom  had  naturally  the  greatest  pretensions, 
being,  by  his  mother's  side,  grandson  of  Talmai, 
king  of  Geshur;  while  through  his  personal  beauty 
and  winning  manners  he  was  high  in  popular 
favour.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  he  was  the 
darling  son  of  his  father.  When  his  own  sister 
Tamar  had  been  dishonoured  by  her  half-brother 
Amnon,  the  eldest  son  of  David,  Absalom  slew 
him  in  vengeance,  but,  in  fear  of  his  father,  then 
fled  to  his  grandfather  at  Geshur.  Joab,  dis- 
cerning David's  longings  for  his  son,  effecfed  his 
return  after  three  years ;  but  the  conflict  in  the 
king's  mind  is  strikingly  shown  by  his  allowing 
Absalom  to  dwell  two  full  years  in  Jerusalem 
before  he  would  see  his  face. 

The  insurrection  of  Absalom  against  the  king 
was  the  next  important  event ;  in  the  course  of 
which  there  was  shown  the  general  tendency  of 
men  to  look  favourably  on  young  and  untried 
princes,  rather  than  on  those  whom  they  know  for 
better  and  for  worse.  Absalom  erected  his  royal 
star'  .aid  at  Hebron  first,  and  was  fully  prepared 
to  slay  his  father  outright,  which  might  probably 
have  been  done,  if  the  energetic  advice  of  Ahi- 
thophel  had  been  followed.  While  they  delayed, 
David  escaped  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  with  all 
his  troop  met  a  most  friendly  reception,  not  only 
from  Barzillai  and  Machir,  wealthy  chiefs  of 
pastoral  Gilead,  but  from  Shobi,  the  son  of  the 
Ammonite  king  Wabash,  whose  power  he  hao 
destroyed,  and  whose  people  he  had  hewed  ir 
pieces.  We  likewise  learn  on  this  occasion 
that  the  fortunes  of  David  had  been  all  along 
attended  by  600  men  of*  Gath,  who  now,  under  the 
command  of  Ittai  the  Gittite,  cressed  the  Jordan 
with  all  their  households,  in  spite  of  David'» 
generous  advice  that   they  would  return  to  tanr 
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country.  Strengthened  by  the  warlike 
eastern  tribes,  and  surrounded  by  his  experienced 
captains,  the  king  no  longer  hesitated  to  meet 
Ahsalom  in  the  held.  A  decisive  victory  was 
won  at  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  and  Absalom  was 
•lain  by  Joab  in  the  retreat  The  old  king  was 
heart-stricken  at  this  result,  and,  ignorant  of  his 
own  weakness,  superseded  Joab  in  the  command 
of  the  host  by  Amasa,  Absalom's  captain.  Perhaps 
Joab  on  the  former  occasion,  when  he  murdered 
Abner,  had  blinded  the  king  by  pleading  re- 
venge for  the  blood  of  Asahel ;  but  no  such  pre- 
tence could  here  avail.  The  king  was  now  pro- 
bably brought  to  his  determination,  partly  by  his 
disgust  at  Joab,  partly  by  his  desire  to  give  the 
insurgents  confidence  in  his  amnesty.  If  Amasa 
is  the  same  as  Amasai,  David  may  likewise  have 
retained  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  cordial 
greeting  with  which  he  had  led  a  strong  band  to 
him  assistance  at  the  critical  period  of  his  abode 
in  Ziklag  (I  Chron.  xii.  18);  moreover,  Amasa, 
equally  with  Joab,  was  David's  nephew,  their  two 
mothers,  Abigail  and  Zeruiah,  being  sisters  to 
David  by  at  least  one  parent  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25  ; 
1  Chron.  ii.  13,  16).  The  unscrupulous  Joab, 
however,  was  not  so  to  be  set  aside.  Before  long, 
catching  an  opportunity,  he  assassinated  his  un- 
suspecting cousin  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  David, 
who  had  used  the  instrumentality  of  Joab  to 
murder  Uriah,  did  not  dare  to  resent  the  deed. 

A  quarrel  which  took  place  between  the  men 
of  Judah  and  those  of  the  other  tribes  in  bringing 
the  king  back,  had  encouraged  a  Benjamite 
named  Sheba  to  raise  a  new  insurrection,  which 
spread  with  wonderful  rapidity.  <  Every  man  of 
Israel/  are  the  strong  words  of  the  text,  '  went  up 
from  after  David,  and  followed  Sheba,  the  son  of 
Bichri,'  a  man  of  whom  nothing  besides  is 
known.  This  strikingly  shows  that  the  later 
despotism  of  David  had  already  exhausted  the 
enthusiasm  once  kindled  by  his  devotion  and 
chivalry,  and  that  his  throne  now  rested  on  the 
rotten  foundation  of  mere  military  superiority. 
Amasa  was  collecting  troops  as  David's  general 
at  the  time  when  he  was  treacherously  assassi- 
nated by  his  cousin,  who  then,  with  his  usual 
energy,  pursued  Sheba,  and  blockaded  him  in 
Beth-maachah  before  he  could  collect  his  parti- 
sans. Sheba's  head  was  cut  oft",  and  thrown  over 
the  wall;  and  so  ended  the  new  rising.  Yet  this 
was  not  the  end  of  trouble;  for  the  intestine  war 
seems  1o  have  inspired  the  Philistines  with  the 
hoiie  of  throwing  oil"  the  yoke.  Four  successive 
battles  are  recorded  (2  Sam.  xxi.  15-22),  in  the 
first  of  which  the  aged  David  was  nigh  to  being 
slain.  His  faithful  officers  kept  him  away  from 
all  future  risks,  and  Philistia  was  once  more,  and 
finally,  subdued. 

The  last  commotion  recorded  took  place  when 
David's  end  seemed  ni^li,  and  Adonijah.  one  of 
his  eloer  sons,  feared  that  the  influence  of  liath- 
sheha  might  gain  the  kingdom  for  iier  own  son 
Sohimon.  Adonijah's  conspiracy  was  joined  bv 
AUathar,  one  of  tin-  two  chief  priests,  and  by  the 
redoubted  Joal)  ;  upon  which  David  took  the  de- 
cisive measure  of  failing  Solomon  at  once  to  the 
throne.  01  two  \nilll_'  monai chs,  the  yoi 
and  the  less  known  was  easily  preferred,  when  the 
sanction  of  die  exiting  go\ei  nment  was  thiown 
into  his  seale  ;  and  the  cause  of  Adomj.di  imme- 
diately  fcdl    to   the   ground.      Amnesty    wju   pio- 


mised  to  the  conspirators,    yet    it  was    not  very 
faithfully  observed  [Solomon]. 

Numerous  indications  remain  to  us  that,  how* 
ever  eminently  David  was  imbued  with  faith  in 
Jehovah  as  the  national  God  of  Israel,  and  how- 
ever he  strove  to  unite  all  Israel  in  common 
worship,  he  still  had  no  sympathy  with  the  later 
spirit  which  repelled  all  foreigners  from  co-ope- 
ration with  Jews.  In  his  early  years  necessi'y 
made  him  intimate  with  Philistines,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites  :  policy  led  him  into  league  with 
the  Tyriaus.  He  himself  took  in  marriage  a 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Geshur  :  it  is  the  less 
wonderful  that  we  find  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam. 
xi.),  Gether  the  Ishmaelite  (1  Chron.  ii.  17),  and 
others,  married  to  Israelitish  wives.  The  fidelity 
of  Ittai  the  Gittite,  and  his  six  hundred  men,  has 
been  already  alluded  to.  It  would  appear,  on 
the  whole,  that  in  tolerating  foreigners  Solomon 
did  not  go  beyond  the  principles  established  by 
his  father,  though  circumstances  gave  them  a 
fuller  development. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  reign  of  David  began, 
as  that  of  a  constitutional  monarch,  with  a  league 
between  him  and  his  people  :  it  ends  as  a  pure 
despotism,  in  which  the  monarch  gives  his  king- 
dom away  to  whomsoever  he  pleases,  and  his 
nominee  steps  at  once  into  power  without  entering 
into  any  public  engagements.  The  intensity  of 
the  despotism  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  indirect 
and  cautious  device  by  which  alone  Joab  dared 
to  hint  to  the  king  the  suitableness  of  recalling 
Absalom  from  banishment,  though  he  believed  the 
king  himself  to  desire  it  (2  Sam.  xiv.).  All  rose 
necessarily  out  of  the  standing  army  which  David 
kept  up  as  an  instrument  of  conquest  and  of 
power,  by  the  side  of  which  constitutional  liberty 
could  not  stand.  The  maintenance  of  this  large 
force  perhaps  was  not  oppressive,  since  rich  tri- 
butes were  received  from  the  surrounding  nations, 
and  the  civil  government  was  not  yet  become 
very  expensive  [Solomon].  We  nevertheless 
need  not  wonder  that  those  who  joyfully  wel- 
comed David  as  their  heroic  deliverer  were  sick 
of  heart  when  forced  to  address  him  with  uu 
manly  adulation. 

One  more  dreadful  tragedy  is  recorded  in  this 
reign — the  immolation  of  seven  sons  of  Saul  (2 
Sam.  xxi.),  on  the  occurrence  of  three  years'  bad 
harvests.  A  priestly  response  imputed  the  fa* 
mine  to  Sauls  violation  of  the  oath  of  Joshua 
with  the  Gibeonites,  and  used  the  name  and  au- 
thority of  Jehovah  in  proof.  It  has  l>een  sus- 
pected that  the  whole  was  contrived  by  tlie 
revenge  of  the  priesthood  for  the  barbarous  mas- 
saerc  per]>et rated  by  Said  on  the  priestly  city  ol 
Nob  ;  and  that  David  the  more  easily  acquiesced, 
since  it  was  desirable,  for  the  peace  of  his  suc- 
cessors, that  the  house  of  Saul  should  be  extermi- 
nated. B.>th  suspicious  are  too  prolwihle  to  l<« 
easily  set  aside;  and  (lie  latter  receives  painful 
continuation  from  the  cold  injustice  o\'  David 
towards  Mephiho-heth,  SOD  of  Jonathan,  w!::iv 
he  first  stripped  of  his  whole  patrimony,  OH  a  ffctfl 
and  most   imputable  aecnsit u  n.    and    alteruaid: 

instead   of  honourably  redressing  the  injury,  re 

ktored  to  him  the  half  only  of  lus  estate       Bain 

xvi.  3;  xix.  24-30).  Such  conduct  prove*  dmt 
he  was  SjSJUiciOM  of  hi>  own  wtoiie,  I, of  u.ts  toe 
desirous  of  weakening  the  hoUSC  of  Saul  to  re- 
nounce cntuely  the  OUPOttunit)  of  damaging  '^  ai 
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tfliich  lie  had  snapt.  That  David  did  not.  give  up 
Mephibosheth  to  be  hanged  by  the  Gibeonites  is 
imputed  to  the  oath  between  him  and  Jonathan ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  covenant  was  or 
could  be  more  binding  than  his  most  explicit 
oath  to  Saul  on  the  very  same  matter  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  21,  22).  Five  of  the  innocent  men  thus 
Mnnged  up  before  Jehovah'  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Moloch,  are  stated  in  the  common  Hebrew  and 
Greek  text,  and  in  our  received  version,  to  be 
children  of  Michal,  David's  youthful  spouse ; 
and  Josephus  imagines  that  they  were  born  of  her 
after  a  second  divorce  from  David.  But  it  is 
certain,  from  1  Sam.  xviii.  19,  that  Michal  is 
here  a  mistake  for  Merab ;  which  name  De  Wette 
has  introduced  into  his  version.  The  touching 
description  of  the  other  bereaved  mother,  Rizpah, 
tiie  daughter  of  Aiah,  is  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
Test  of  the  history,  and  shows  the  sympathy  of  the 
narrator's  heart,  while  he  had  evidently  no  sus- 
picion that  the  name  of  Jehovah  could  have  been 
wrongly  used  to  command  the  deed.  Even  after 
this  atonement,  it  was  thought  that  a  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  land  was  not  yet  effected.  The 
bones  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  were  disinterred 
from  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  were  buried  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  Kish,  in  Benjamin ;  as  if  to  obliterate 
every  monument  that  Said  and  his  sons  had  ever 
been  leaders  of  the  hosts  of  Israel.  After  this  the 
famine  was  removed. 

It  has  beep  seen  that,  on  one  occasion  (2  Sam. 
viii.  3),  David  foug.it  against  Hadadezer  about  a 
district  on  the  river  Euphrates.  .Yet  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  he  had  any  fixed  possession  of  ter- 
ritory so. distant,  which  indeed  could  have  had  no 
value  to  him.  A  warrior  from  his  youth,  heseeni3 
to  have  had  little  perception  of  the  advantages  of 
commerce;  and  although  the  land  of  Edom  was 
long  under  his  power,  he  made  no  effort  to  use  its 
ports  of  Eziongeber  and  Elath  for  maritime  traffic. 
Much  less  was  he  likely  to  value  the  trade  of  the 
Euphrates,  from  which  river  he  was  separated  by 
a  tedious  distance  of  desert  land,  over  which, 
without  the  possession  of  superior  cavalry,  he 
could  not  maintain  a  permanent  sovereignty. 
No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  in  David's 
reign  to  maintain  horses  oi  chariots  for  military 
purposes.  Even  chieftains  in  battle,  as  Absalom 
on  his  fatal  day,  appear  mounted  only  on  mules. 
Yet  horses  were  already  used  in  state  equipages, 
apparently  as  a  symbol  of  royalty  (2  Sam.  xv.  1). 

That  in  the  opening  of  Saul's  reign  the  Philis- 
tines had  deprived  the  Israelites  of  all  the  most 
formidable  arms,  is  well  known.  It  is  probable 
that  this  may  have  led  to  a  more  careful  practice 
of  the  sling  and  of  the  bow,  especially  among  the 
southern  tribes,  who  were  more  immediately  pressed 
by  the  power  of  the  Philistines.  Such  weapons 
cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  rustics,  and 
must  have  been  essential  against  wild  beasts. 
But,  from  causes  unknown,  the  Benjamites  were 
peculiarly  celebrated  as  archers  and  slingers 
(Judg.  xx.  16;  I  Chron.  viii.  40;  xii.  2;  2 
Chron.  xiv.  8;  xvii.  17),  whilethe  pastoral  tribes 
nt-yond  the  Jordan  were  naturally  able  to  escape 
ull  attempts  of  the  Philistines  to  deprive  them  of 
shield,  r.pear,  and  sword.  Hence  the  Gadites, 
who  came  to  David  at  Ziklag,  are  described  as 
formidable  and  full-armed  warriors,  !  with  faces 
like  lions,  and  swift  as  mountain  roes'  (I  Chron. 
ui.  8). 


The  standing  army  which  Saul  had  l*egun  U 
maintain  was  greatly  enlarged  by  David.  Am 
account  of  this  is  given  in  1  Chron.  xxvii. ;  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  21,000  men  were  con 
stantlv  maintained  on  service,  though  there  was 
a  relieving  of  guard  every  month.  Hence, 
twelve  times  this  number,  or  288,000,  were  un  iei 
a  permanent  military  organization,  with  a  general 
for  each  division  in  his  month.  Besides  this  host, 
the  register  proceeds  to  recount  twelve  prince* 
over  the  tribes  of  Israel,  who  may  perhaps  be  com 
pared  to  the  lord -lieutenants  of  English  counties 
The  enumeration  of  these  great  officeis  is  remark- 
able, being  as  follows: — 1,  of  the  Reubenites; 
2,  of  the  Simeonites  ;  3,  of  the  Levites  ;  4,  of  the 
Aaronites;  5,  of  Judah  ;  6,  of  Issachar;  7,  of 
Zebulon  ;  8,  of  Naphthali ;  9,  of  Ephraim  ;  10,  of 
Manasseh;  11,  of  Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan  ; 
12,  of  Benjamin;  13,  of  Dan.  Here  the  names 
of  Gad  and  Asher  are  omitted,  without  explana- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  Levites  and  Aaron- 
ites are  recounted  as  though  they  were  tribe* 
coordinate  to  the  rest,  and  Zadok  is  named  as 
prince  of  the  Aaronites.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Levites  or  Aaronites  were  wholly  forbid- 
den from  civil  and  military  duties.  It  has  beer 
already  remarked  that  Zadok  (here  chief  of  the 
Aaronites)  was  described,  in  the  l>eginning  of 
David's  reign,  as  'a  mighty  man  of  valour' (1 
Chron.  xii.  28).  and  the  same  appellation  is  give* 
to  the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  a  Levite  (xxvi.  6).  Be- 
naiah  also,  now  captain  of  David's  body- guard  j 
was  son  of  the  late  high-priest  Jehoiada  (xxvii. 
5,  and  xii.  27). 

The  body-guard  of  David,  to  which  allusion  has 
just  been  made,  was  an  impoitant  apwndage  to 
his  state,  and  a  formidable  exhibition  of  the  actual 
despotism  under  which,  in  fulfilment  of  the  warn- 
ing of  Samuel,  Israel    had  now    fallen.     [Ckb 

RETHITES  and   PEI.ETHrrES.J 

The  cabinet  of  David  (if  we  may  use  a  moden 
name)  is  thus  given  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  32-34)  w  itl 
reference  to  a  time  which  preceded  Absalom's  re 
volt : — 1,  Jonathan,  David's  uncle,  a  counsellor 
wise  man,  and  scribe  ;  2,  Jehiel,  son  of  Hach- 
moni,  tutor  (?)  to  the  king's  sons;  3,  Ahithophel, 
the  king's  counsellor;  4,  Hushai,  the  king's  com- 
panion ;  5,  after  Ahithophel,  Jehoiada,  the  son  of 
Benaiah ;  6,  Abiathar  the  priest.  It.  is  added, 
'  and  the  general  of  the  king's  army  was  Joab.' 
At  this  period  Benaiah  was  in  the  early  prime  of 
his  military  prowess  ;  and  it  is  incredible  that  he 
can  have  had  a  son,  Jehoiada,  old  enough  to  be 
the  second  counsellor  of  the  king,  next  to  the 
celebrated  Ahithophel.  If  the  text  is  here  corrujrt, 
the  corruption  is  older  than  the  time  of  the  Sfpt. 
However,  De  Wette  has  introduced,  Benaiah  th« 
son  of  Jehoiada.  We  cannot  look  on  this  as  cer- 
tain ;  for  Benaiah  may  have  been  the  name  of  the 
father  as  well  as  of  the  son  of  Jehoiada  the  high- 
priest.  Yet  as  it  was  very  rare  with  the  Hebrew* 
for  names  to  recur  in  alternate  genet  at  ions,  De 
Wette's  reading  is  at  least  highly  probable.  If 
so,  it  is  striking  to  observe  that  Benaiah,  as  ca]>- 
tain  of  the  life-guards,  is  reckoned  next  to  Ahi- 
thophel in  rank  as  a  counsellor;  while  Joab, 
general  of  the  army,  scarcely  seems  to  have  been 
a  member  of  the  cabinet.  Zadok  was  above  named 
as  prince  of  the  Aaronites ;  but  was  not  yet  so 
closely  connected  with  the  administration  %l 
AbiatW. 


DAY. 
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Twelve  royal  bailiffs  are  recited  as  a  part  of 
David's  establishment  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  25,  31), 
having  the  following  departments  under  their 
charge:  1,  The  treasures  of  gold;  silver,  &c.  ; 
2,  the  magazines;  3,  the  tillage  (wheat,  &c.  ?) ; 
4,  the  vineyards;  5,  the  wine-cellars  ;  6,  the  olive 
and  sycamore  trees  ,  7,  the  oil-cellars  ;  8,  the 
herds  in  Sharon  ;  9,  the  herds  in  the  valleys ; 
10,  the  camels;  11,  the  asses;  12,  the  flocks. 
The  eminently  prosperous  state  in  which  David 
left  his  kingdom  to  Solomon  appears  to  prove 
that  he  was  on  the  whole  faithfully  served,  and 
that  his  own  excellent  intentions,  patriotic  spirit, 
and  devout  piety  (measured,  as  it  must  be  mea- 
sured, by  the  standard  of  those  ages),  really  made 
nis  reign  beneficial  to  his  subjects.  If  it  reduced 
fhem  under  despotism,  yet  it  freed  them  from  a 
foreign  yoke  and  from  intestine  anarchy  ;  if  it 
involved  them  in  severe  wars,  if  it  failed  of  unit- 
ing them  permanently  as  a  single  people,  in 
neither  of  these  points  did  it  make  their  state 
worse  than  it  found  them.  We  must  not  exact  of 
David  either  to  reign  like  a  constitutional  monarch, 
to  uphold  civil  liberty,  or  by  any  personal  piety 
to  extract  from  despotism  its  sting.  Even  his 
most  reprobate  offence  has  no  small  palliation  in 
the  far  worse  excesses  of  other  Oriental  sovereigns  ; 
and  his  great  superiority  to  his  successors  justifies 
the  high  esteem  in  which  his  memory  was  held. 
Concerning  the  closing  scenes  of  David's  life  no 
more  need  here  be  said  :  the  celebrated  enume- 
ration of  the  people  by  Joab,  will  be  noticed 
andev  t»-p  article  Population. — F.  W.  N. 

DAY".  The  earliest  measure  of  time  on  record 
is  the  day  : — 'The  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  first  day '  (Gen.  i.  5).  Here  the  word  'day' 
denotes  the  civil  or  calendar  (lay  of  twenty-four 
hours,  including  '  the  evening,'  or  natural  night, 
and  '  the  morning,'  or  natural  day.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  this  account  'the  evening,'  or 
natural  night,  precedes  '  the  mottling,'1  or  natural 
day.  Hence  the  Hebrew  compound  "P3"3"iy, 
'evening-morning.'  which  is  used  by  Daniel  (Wit. 
I  I  to  denote  a  civil  day.  In  fact,  the  Jewish 
civil  day  began,  as  it  still  does,  not  with  the 
morning,  but  the  evening — thus  the  Sabbath  com- 
mences with  ihe  gunset  of  Friday,  and  ends  with 
the  sunset  of  Saturday.  Indications  of  this  pri- 
meval order  exist  among  many  nations,  and  even 
we  have  'seven-night,'  'fortnight,'  to  signify 
seven  days  and  fourteen  days.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  night  seems  to  have  been  regard  d 
not  ;is  belonging  to  and  terminating  the  preceding 
day.  hut  as  l>elonging  to  and  ushering  in  the  day 
that  follows  —  Nox  ducere  diem  videtur  (Tacit. 
(term.  ii.). 

I  uvenienoes   resulting  from  a  variable 

com  men-  ement  of  dwcivil  day, earlier  or  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  d  liferent  seasons  of  the  year,  as  well 
as  the  equailj  varying  duration  of  the  natural  day 
and  i  ght,  must  have  been  very  considerable,  and 
•re  vrisilily  felt  by  Europeans  when  travelling  in 
(lie  East,  where  the  atirient  custom  in  this  matter 
in  Kt 1 1 1  oh-ei  \  cd.  Tli.se  inconvenient  is  frttul  lie 
less  il.viou*  to  the  ptfbplf  themselves,  who  know 
(to  Ix'tter  •)  sfrm  ■  yet  tli.-v  weie  ,i|.p,irent  to  several 
ancient  nations  -  the  K^ypt'ian*  PI  in.  Hist.  ffdt, 
ii.  77),  the  AiMonians,  and  others — and  induced 
>n<oi  to  leckon  their  ciul  day  from  midnight  to 
midnight,  U  from  ;i  li\ed  m\.iiiaUe  punt  ;  and 
litis  u*age  hu  been  adopted  by  tuoht  of  the  modem 


nations  of  Europe.  We  thus  realize  the  advantage 
of  having  our  divisions  of  the  day,  the  hours,  oi 
equal  duration,  day  and  night,  at  all  times  of  the 
year  ;  whereas  among  the  Orientals  the  hours,  and 
all  other  divisions  of  the  natural  day  and  night, 
are  of  constantly  varying  duration,  and  the  divi- 
sions of  the  day  vary  from  those  of  the  night, 
excepting  at  the  equinoxes. 

The  natural  day  was  at  first  divided  into  three 
parts,  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  which  are 
mentioned  by  David  as  hours  or  times  of  prayer 
(Ps.  lv.  17). 

The  natural  night  was  also  originally  divided 
into  three  parts,  or  watches  (Ps.  lxiii.  6;  xc.  4). 
The  first,  or  beginning  of  the  watches,  is  men- 
tioned in  Lam.  ii.  19  ;  the  middle  watch,  in  Judg, 
vii.  19  ;  and  the  morning  watch,  in  Exod.  xiv.  21. 
Afterwards  the  strictness  of  military  discipline 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  introduced  an 
additional  night-watch.  The  second  and  third 
watches  of  the  night  are  mentioned  in  Luke  xii. 
38,  and  the  fourth  in  Matt.  xiv.  25.  The  four 
are  mentioned  together  by  our  Lord,  in  Mark  xiii. 
35,  and  described  by  the  terms  <ty>e,  '  the  late 
watch;'  fj.eaovvK.Tiov,  '  the  midnight;'  a\eKro- 
pofpwvias,  '  the  cock'Crowing  ;  and  irpoii,  '  the 
morning.'  The  precise  beginning  and  ending  of 
each  of  the  four  watches  is  thus  determined  : 

1.  '0\p€,  the  late,  began  at  sunset  and  ended 
with  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  including  ihe 
evening  dawn,  or  twilight.  It  was  also  called 
dipia  a'pa, '  even-tide*  (Mark  xi.  11),  or  simply  oi/u'a 
'evening'  (John  xx.  19.) 

2.  MecrovvKTiov,  '  the  midnight,'  lasted  from 
the  third  hour  till  midnight. 

3.  'AAeKTopo<p(i)vias,  '  the  cock-crowing,'  lasted 
from  midnight  till  the  third  hour  after,  or  to  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  night.  It  included  the  two 
cock-crowings,  with  the  second  of  which  it  ended. 

4.  npa.4',  '  early.''  lasted  from  the  ninth  to  the 
twelfth  hour  of  the  night,  or  sunrise,  including 
the  morning  dawn,  or  twilight.  It  was  also  called 
TTpoo'ia,  '  morning,'  or  'morning-tide,"  Spa  being 
understood   (John  xviii.  28). 

The  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours  was 
common  among  the  Jews  after  the  captivitv  in 
Babyjon.  The  word  hour  first  occurs  in  the 
lx)ok  of  Daniel  (iv.  19;;  and  it  is  admitted  by 
the  Jewish  writers  that  this  division  of  the  dav 
was  borrowed  by  them  from  the  Babylonians. 
Our  Lord  appeals  to  this  ancient,  ami  then  lonj- 
established,  division,  as  a  matter  of  public  noto- 
riety :  '  Are  there  Dot  twelve  hours  in  the  dav  I' 
(John  xi.  9). 

This,  however,  was  the  division  of  the  natural 
day  into  twelve  hours,  which  weie  therefore  vari- 
able according  to  the  seasons  ol  the  year,  at  all 
places  except  the  equator;  and  equal/  or  of  the 
mean  length,  only  at  the  venial  ami  automnal 
equinoxes;  U'iiiir  longer  in  t  lie  summer  halt  vear, 
and  ihovter  in  the  winter.  The  inconvenience  of 
this  has  alreadv  been  intimated. 

Thejirti  hour  of  the  day  began  at  lunriao;  t  lie 

si.rfh  hour  ended  at  nud-day,  or  noon  ;  the  sevt'/ith 
hour  l-i ■_r.ui  at  noon  ;  and  the  tuclfUi  hour  ended 
at   suiioct. 

The  llajl  of  the  week  had  DO  proper  namet 
anion,'  t In  Ibhiew-,  but  fete  distinguished  only 
!>V  the*  numeral  order  [WlBK    . 

1)E  \<  I  ».\  Tins  word  is  derived  from  ♦!.« 
v    loin    Aioxorur,  uuid  in    iu  more  •  \w»jdcd 
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sense  is  use!,  both  in  Scripture  and  in  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  to  designate  any  person  who  mi- 
nisters in  God's  service.  In  2  Cor.  vi.  1,  the 
Apostle  says,  '  But  in  all  things  approving  our- 
selves as  the  ministers  (Sidnovoi,  deacons)  of 
God.'  Again,  Eph.  iii.  7,  '  Whereof  I  was  made 
a  minister  (Si&kovos,  deacon)  ;  and  in  Col.  i.  2, 
3,  lie  employs  the  same  epithet  to  express  the  cha- 
racter of  his  office.  In  Rom.  xv.  8,  St.  Paul 
calls  our  Lord  Zkxkovov  7repiro/j.iis — h  e.  deacon 
of  the  '""rcumcisiou ;  and.  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  he  addresses  himself  to  the  bishops 
and  deacons  (Phil.  i.  1). 

Chrysostom,  in  commenting  upon  these  words 
of  the  Apostle,  exclaims,  'What!  has  a  city 
more  bishops  than  one  %  By  no  means  ;  but  when 
the  Apostle  wrote,  the  terms  deacon  and  bishop 
were  used  indifferently  the  one  for  the  other.' 
'Hence,'  he  adds,  '  the  Apostle  Paul,  writing  to 
Timothy,  who  yet  was  a  bishop,  says,  "  Fulfil 
thy  ministry  (Sta/coWa)."'  '  Theophylact,  writing 
upon  the  same  subject  (p.  577),  calls  the  bishops 
presbyters  ;  not,  however,  that  there  were  in  one 
city  many  bishops,  but  because  bishops  were  in- 
discriminately called  deacons  and  presbyters. 

But  it  is  in  its  more  confined  sense,  as  it  ex- 
presses the  third  order  of  the  ministry  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church,  that  we  are'  to  examine  the  mean- 
ing pf  the  word  Deacon. 

Some  suppose  that  the  office  of  deacon  had  an 
existence  before  the  election  of  the  seven  persons 
of  whom  we  read  in  Acts  vi.  The  words  Newrepoi 
and  Neavi<TKoi  are  sometimes  used  to  designate 
the  function  as  well  as  the  age  of  man,  by  the 
same  rule  of  interpretation  which  diversifies  the 
sense  of  the  word  Upea-fivrepos.  As,  therefore, 
by  the  title  Presbyter,  the  head  or  ruler  of  a  so- 
ciety is  meant,  without  regard  to  his  age;  so,  by 
the  term  young  man,  we  are  often  to  understand 
Minister,  or  servant,  because  such  persons  are 
usually  in  the  flower  of  youth.  Christ  himself 
seems  to  attribute  this  sense  to  the  word  Neon-epos, 
Luke  xxii.  26  :  '6  /xe/^W  eV  i>fiivf  yeveadu  &s  6 
rtioTepos.'  Our  Lord  explains  the  word  /xeifav 
by  the  word  rjyov/jievos,  which  signifies  a  Pres- 
byter or  ruler.  He  also  substitutes,  a  little  after, 
6  SiaKovcov  in  place  of  pewrepos,  which  con i inns 
our  interpretation  ;  so  that  fieifav  and  veurtpos 
refer  not  to  age,  but  to  office.  1  Pet.  v.  5  con- 
firms this  view  very  remarkably  :  'Opoicos  vewr*- 
poi  virordyrjre  irpeo-fivrepois — '  Likewise,  young 
men,  be  ye  subject  to  the  elder;'  or,  ye  Deacons, 
be  subject  to  the  Presbyters.  Now  the  veuirepoi, 
or  young  men  (who,  we  are  told  in  Acts  v.  6,  car- 
ried out  and  buried  the  dead  bodies  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira),  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  very 
persons  against  whose  partial  distribution  of  the 
Chinch's  bounty  the  complaint  was  made  to  the 
Apostles.  To  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  par- 
tiality in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  six  of  the  seven 
newly-elected  deacons  were  taken  from  amongst 
the  complaining  Grecians.  This  would  seem  to 
be  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  names. 

That  the  duties  of  the  seven  deacons  were  not 
of  an  exclusively  secular  character  is  clear  from 
the  tact  that  both  Philip  and  Stephen  preached, 
and  that  one  of  them  also  baptized.  It  is  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  18th  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  in  '  Trullo,'  should  declare,  re- 
ferring to  Acts  vi.,  that  the  seven  deacons  had  no 
spiritual  function  assigned  tiiem.      (Ecumetiiu* 


(a  celebrated  Greek  writer  of  the  tentl  t  enrury) 
gives  his  testimony  to  the  same  effect  (In  Act. 
Ap.  vi.  p.  433).  But  opposed  to  this  opinion 
is  that  of  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Ignatius,  a  martyr-disciple  of  St.  John, 
and  bishop  of  Antioch,  a.d.  68,  styles  them  ai 
once  'ministers  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ ;'  adding, 
that  they  are  not  ministers  of  meats  and  drinks, 
but  of  the  Church  of  God  (Iguat.  Ep.  ad  Trail. 
n.  2).  Again,  he  says  {Ep.  ad  Trail,  n.  3), 
'  Study  to  do  all  things  in  Divine  concord,  under 
your  bishop  presiding  in  the  place  of  God,  and 
the  presbyters  in  the  place  of  the  apostolic  senate, 
and  the  deacons  most  dear  to  me,  as  those  to  whom 
is  committed  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Chris*.' 

Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  a.d.  250  (whilst 
referring  their  origin  to  Acts  vi.),  styles  them 
ministers  of  episcopacy  and  of  the  Church 
(Cypr.  Ep.  65,  al.  3,  ad  Rogat.) :  at  the  same 
time  he  asserts  that  they  were  called  ad  altaris 
ministerium — to  the  ministry  of  the  altar. 

Tertullian,  a  celebrated  Father  of  the  second 
century,  classes  them  with  bishops  and  presbyters 
as  guides  and  leaders  to  the  laity.  He  aska 
(Tertull.  De  Fugay  c.  ii.)  :  '  Quum  ipsi  auctores, 
id  est,  ipsi  Diaconi,  Presbyteri,  et  Epscopi  fugi- 
unt,  quomodo  Laicus  intelligere  potent? — Cum 
Duces  fugiunt  quis  de  gregario  numero  susti- 
nebitr 

Though  Jerome  in  one  place  speaks  of  them 
(Ep.  ad  Evang.  et  Com.  Ezek.  c.  48)  as  servants 
of  tables  and  widows ;  yet,  again,  he  ranks  them 
amongst  the  guides  of  the  people  :  still  he  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  priests  of  the  second  order, 
that  is,  from  the  presbyters,  by  the  title  of  iServites. 
And  so,  frequently,  in  the  Councils,  the  names 
Sacerdos  and  Levita  are  used  as  the  distinguish- 
ing titles  of  presbyter  and  deacon.  The  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage  expressly  forbids  the  deacon 
to  assume  any  one  function  peculiar  to  the  priest- 
hood, by  declaring,  '  Diaconus  non  ad  sacerdotium, 
sed  ad  ministerium  consecratus.'  (See  also  18th 
Can.  Con.  Nic.) 

His  ordination,  moreover,  differed  from  that  ot 
presbyter  both  in  its  form  and  in  the  powers 
which  it  conferred.  For  in  the  ordination  of  a 
presbyter,  the  presbyters  who  were  present  were 
required  to  join  in  the  imposition  of  hands  with 
the  bishop ;  but  the  ordination  of  a  deacon  might 
be  performed  by  the  bishop  alone,  because,  as  the 
4th  Can.  of  the  4th  Council  of  Carthage  declares, 
he  was  ordained  not  to  the  priesthood,  but  to  the 
inferior  services  of  the  Church.  We  now  proceed 
to  notice  what  these  services  specitically  were. 

1.  The  deacon's  more  ordinary  duty  was  to  as- 
sist the  bishop  and  presbyter  in  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary;  especially  was  he  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  utensils  and  ornaments  appertaining 
to  the  holy  table   (Isidorus,  Epistola  ad  Lande- 

fredum). 

2.  in  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  that 
it  was  theirs  to  hand  the  consecrated  elements  to 
the  people,  is  evident  from  Justin  Martyr  (Apol 
ii.  p.  152),  and  from  Cyprian  (Scrm.  v.  '  D# 
Lapsis').  Not,  however,  that  the  deacon  had 
any  authority  or  power  to  consecrate  the  elements, 
for  the  15th  Can.  of  the  Council  of  Arle3,  a.d 
312,  forbids  this.  And  the  18th  Can.  of  tht 
Council  of  Nice  orders  the  deacons  not  even  U 
administer  the  Eucharist  to  priests  because  O 
their  inferiority. 
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8.  Deacons  had  power  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  (Tertull.  De  Bapt.  c.  17;  also 
Hieron.  Diul.  contr.  Luclf.  c.  4,  p.  139).  The 
Council  of  Elibeiis,  Can. 77,  plainly  acknowledges 
this  light,  although  the  author  of  the  Apost.  Con- 
stitutions, and  Epiphanius  ilso,  would  seem  to 
deny  it. 

4.  The  office  of  the  deacon  was  not  to  preach, 
so  much  as  to  instruct  and  catechise  the  cate- 
chumens. His  part  was,  when  the  bishop  or 
presbyter  did  not  preach,  to  read  a  homily  from 
one  of  the  Fathers.  St.  i^mbrose,  Bishop  of 
Milan,  a.d.  380,  says  expressly,  that  deacons,  in 
his  time,  did  not  preach,  though  he  thinks  that 
they  were  all  originally  Evangelists,  as  were 
Philip  and  Stephen. 

5.  It  was  the  deacon's  business  to  receive  the 
offerings  of  the  people ;  and  having  presented 
them  to  the  bishop  or  presbyter,  to  give  expression 
in  a  loud  voice  to  the  names  of  the  offerers  (see 
Cypr.  Ep.  10,  al.  16,  p.  37  (Hieron.  Com.  m 
Ezek.  xviii.  p.  537). 

6.  Deacons  were  sometimes  authorized,  as  the 
bishops'  special  delegates,  to  give  to  penitents  the 
solemn  imposition  of  hands,  which  was  the  sign 
of  reconciliation  (Cypr.  Ep.  13,  al.  18,  ad  Eter.). 

7.  Deacons  had  power  to  suspend  the  inferior 
clergy ;  this,  however,  was  done  only  when  the 
bishop  and  presbyter  were  absent,  and  the  case 
urgent  (Constit.  Apost.  viii.  28). 

8.  The  ordinary  duty  of  deacons,  with  regard 
to  general  Councils,  was  to  act  as  scribes  and 
disputants  according  as  they  were  directed  by 
their  bishops.  In  some  instances  they  voted  as 
proxies  for  bishops  who  could  not  attend  in  per- 
son ;  but  in  no  instance  do  we  find  them  voting 
in  a  general  Council  by  virtue  of  their  office. 
But  in  provincial  synods  the  deacons  were  some- 
times allowed  to  give  their  voice,  as  well  as  the 
presbyters,  in  their  own  name. 

9.  The  author  of  Apostol.  Constdut.  (ii.  57, 
p.  875)  informs  us  that  one  of  the  subordinate 
Juties  of  the  deacon  was  to  provide  places  in  the 
church  for  persons  as  they  entered  — to  rebuke  any 
that  might  either  whisper,  talk,  laugh,  &c.  during 
divine  service.  This  was  a  duty  which,  however, 
'isually  devolved  upon  the  sub-deacon. 

10.  But,  besides  the  above,  there  were  some 
oilier  offices  which  the  deacon  was  called  upon  to 
till  abroad.  One  of  these  was  to  take  caie  of  the 
necessitous,  orphans,  widows,  martyrs  in  prison, 
and  all  the  poor  and  sick  who  had  any  claim 
upon  the  public  resources  of  the  church.  It  was 
also  his  especial  duty  to  notice  the  spiritual,  as 
well  as  the  bodily,  wants  of  the  people;  and 
*heiever  he  detected  evils  which  he  could  not  by 
his  own  power  and  authority  cure,  it  was  for  him 
'o  refer  them  lor  red  i  ess  to  the  bishop. 

In  general  the  number  of  deacons  varied  with 
the  wants  of  a  particular  church.  Sozomen 
(vii.  l!»,  p.  100;  informs  us  lh.it  the  chun  h 
of  Rome,  alter  the  apostolic  model,  never  hail 
more  than  .,evcn  deacons. 

It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  third  century 
thai  deacon.-,  were  forbidden  to  marrv.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Anc.vra,  a  n.  .Ill,  in  its  10th  dan.,  ordains 
thut  ifii  deiicon  le<  Ined  at  the  time  of  his  ordi- 
nation that  lie  would  many,  he  .should  not  I*  de- 
|  lived  of  his  fun'  tion  if  he  did  marrv  ;  but  th.it 
if  lie  man  ied  without  having  made  such  B  dedu- 
ction, '  he  must  tall  into  the  rank  of  buck*!' 


The  tjualifications  required  in  deacons  by  the 
primitive  church  were  the  same  that  were  re- 
quired in  bishops  and  piesbyters;  and  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  deacon,  given  by  St.  Paul  in  hit 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  were  the  rule  by 
which  a  candidate  was  judged  fit  for  such  an 
orhce.  The  second  Council  of  Caithage,  4th  Can., 
forbids  the  ordination  of  a  deacon  before  the  age 
of  twenty-five;  and  both  the  Civil  and  Canon 
Law,  as  may  be  seen  in  Justinian's  Novels,  123, 
c.  14,  fixed  his  age  to  the  same  period. 

The  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  381,  forbids  a 
deacon  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  a  presbyter,  and 
the  11th  Can.  of  the  first  Council  of  Carthage 
regulates  the  number  of  judges  to  sit  upon  a 
clergyman — three  bishops  upon  a  deacon,  six 
upon  a  presbyter,  and  twelve  upon  a  bishop.  This 
would  mark  the  rank  of  each  of  the  parties 

The  piimitive  church  had  its  archdeacon,  though 
when  the  office  was  first  instituted  is  a  matter  of 
dispute  with  learned  men.  He  was  not  in  priest's 
orders ;  but  was  selected  from  the  deacons  by  the 
bishop,  and  had  considerable  authority  over  the 
other  deacons  and  inferior  orders. — J.  W.  D. 

DEACONESS.  This  word  is  derived  from 
AiaKoyiaaa,  or  r)  Aidnot/os.  That  the  order  of 
Deaconess  existed  in  the  Christian  church,  even  in 
Apostolic  days,  is  evident  from  Rom.  xvi.  i  : 
'  I  commend  unto  you  Phebe,  our  sister,  which 
is  a  servant  (odaau  §iq.kovou,  a  deaconess)  of  the 
church  which  is  at  Cenchrea.' 

The  earliest  Fathers  of  the  church,  moreover, 
speak  of  the  same  order  of  persons.  Ignatius, 
writing  to  the  church  at  Antioch — of  which  he 
himself  was  bishop — says,  'Salute  the  deaconesses 
in  Christ  Jesus.'  Some  suppose  that  it  is  to  such 
offices  of  the  church  that  the  younger  Pliny 
refers  when  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  his  letter 
to  the  emperor  Trajan  :  '  Qui  magis  necessarium 
credidi  ex  duabus  ancillis  qua}  ministraj  dice- 
bantur,  quid  esset  veri  et  per  tormenta  quaerere.' 

Theodoret  {Eccles.  Hist,  iii.  14,  p.  052)  calls 
Publia,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Julian,  ?/  Aia- 
koi/os — deaconess.  Again,  we  find  Sozomen  (iv. 
14,  p.  59j  speaking  of  a  certain  deaconess  who 
had  been  excluded  church  fellowship  because  of 
having  broken  her  vows.  Thcfiphylact  informs 
us  that  some  supposed  that  the  Up^cBvridcs  of 
Tit.  ii.  3  meant  the  dcacoiusacs.  .  But  however 
this  may  be,  we  do  know  that  the  eleventh  Can. 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  calls  the  deaconesses 
of  the  church  by  the  very  tenn  npe<7/8trr»5as, 
intimating  that  none  but  elderly  persons  were 
admitted  to  this  office. 

Certain  qualifications  were  necessary  in  those 
who  were  taken  into  this  order. 

1.  It  was  necessary  that  she  .should  In?  a 
widow.  On  this  Teitullian  [Ad  (.n/rt-m,  i.  7, 
p.  275;  thus  express^  himself:  \  The  discipline. 
of  the  church  and  aposlolical  usage  (alliuiing  to 
1  run.  v.  9;  forbid  that  any  w  alow  lie  elected 
unless  she  have  married  but  one  husliand.  Vir- 
gins, it  is  line,  weie  .so mi  tunes  admittcil  into  the 
order  of  deaconesses  ;  but  this  u  as  tin-  cm  eptioii, 
and  not  the  rule. 

2.  No  widow,  unless  she  had  Ixiinc  childieii. 
Could   heroine  a  detUOllt  vj,\       Tills     lule   fctOM    out 

of  ■   belief  that   no   penoo  but  ■   ntotltei   c*u 

pfijSntl  loose  s\  iiipalhi/ing  and  tendei  ftellQgi 
which  ought  to  .miniate  the  deaconess  in  the  die> 
chuigo  oi  her  ptcuimr  dunes. 
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3.  Tin'  early  church  was  very  strict  in  exacting 
the  rule  which  prohibits  the  election  of  any  to  lie 
deaconesses  who  had  been  twice  married,  though 
lawfully,  and  successively  to  two  hushands,  one 
after  the  other.  Thus  Tertullian  (Ad  Uxorem,  iv. 
7)  says,  '  The  apostle  requires  them  (deaconesses} 
to  be  univira — '  the  wives  of  one  man.'  •  Others, 
however,  give  to  these  words  of  the  apostle  another 
sense.  They  suppose  the  apostle  to  exclude  only 
those  widows  who,  having  divorced  themselves 
from  their  former  husbands,  had  married  again 
(See  Suicer's  Thesaurus,  torn.  i.  p.  866). 

It  is  a  disputed  point  with  some  learned  men 
whether  deaconesses  were  ordained  by  imposition 
Itf  hands.  However,  the  fifteenth  Can.  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  expressly  declares  that 
deaconesses  were  so  ordained,  and  this  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  a  ;thor  of  the  Apost.  Constitu- 
tions, viii.  19.  Still,  deaconesses  were  not  con- 
secrated to  any  priestly  function.  Some  heretics, 
indeed,  allowed  women  to  teach,  exorcise,  and  to 
administer  baptism:  but  all  this  he  sharply  re- 
iukes  as  being  contrary  to  the  apostolic  rule 
'Tertullian,  De  Prccscript.  41). 

5j  One  of  the  peculiar  duties,  then,  of  the  dea- 
conesses was  at  the  baptism  of  women.  The  custom 
of  the  early  church  being  to  baptize  all  adult 
persons  by  immersion  (see  Suicer's  Thesaur. 
torn.  i.  p.  634),  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  this  order  of  persons.  Epiphanius  speaks 
of  this  practice  in  his  Exp.  Fid.  xxi.;  also  Justin. 
Novel,  vi.  ]).  6. 

6.  Another  duty  the  deaconesses  had  to  per- 
form was  to  instruct  and  prepare  the  catechu- 
mens for  baptism. 

7.  In  times  of  danger  and  persecution  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  deaconesses  to  visit  the  martyrs 
in  prison,  because  they  could  more  easily  gain 
access  to  them,  and  with  less  suspicion  and 
hazard  than  the  deacons. 

8.  The  deaconesses  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
church  in  order  to  direct  the  women  as  to  the 
place  each  one  should  occupy  during  divine  ser- 
vice. Hence  Ignatius  calls  them  &povpov$  row 
ay'iwv  -KvXciivwv  (Epist.  ad  Antiochenas,  pi  96). 

How  long  this  order  continued  in  the  Christian 
church  is  not  quite  certain  (Suicer's  Thesaurus, 
torn.  i.  p.  69\  It  was  not  however  discontinued 
everywhere  at  once.  In  the  Greek  church,  up 
to  the  time  of  Balsamon,  i.  e.  to  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  deaconesses  were  found  to  mi- 
nister in  Constantinople  (See  Balsam.  Resp. 
ad  Interrog.  Marci,  Patriarchce  Alexandrini ; 
Suicer,  Thesaur.  torn.  i.  p.  869.)  In  the  Latin 
churches,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  we  find  some  Councils  setting  the  order 
aside.  But  it  was  not  till  the  tenth  century 
that  it  was  wholly  a! (rotated  (See  Bona,  Hep. 
Liturq.  i.  25,  15;.— J.  W.  D. 

DE  A  J)  SEA.      [Sra.1 

DEATH.  No  logical  definition  of  death  has 
been  generally  agreed  ujkui.  This  point  was 
muen  contested  hi  the  seventeenth  century  by  the 
Cartesian  and  other  theologians  and  philosophers. 
Since  death  can  be  regarded  ill  various  jioints  of 
vow.  die  descriptions  of  it  must  necessarily  vary. 
If  we  consider  the  slate  of  a  dead  man,  as  it 
striken  the  seines,  death  is  the  eessation  of  natural 
life.  If  we  consider  the  (MUM  of  death,  we  may 
place  it  in  that  permanent  ;md  entire  cessation 
of    the   feeling  and   motion   of  the     xody    which 


results  from  the  destruction  of  the  body.  Among 
theologians,  death  is  commonly  said  to  consist  in 
the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  implying  that  the 
soul  still  exists  when  the  body  jiei'isiies.  Among 
the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  Tertullian  (De  An/ma. 
c.  27)  gives  this  definition  :  Mors — disjunctio 
corporis  animceque  ;  vita — conjunctio  corporis 
animceque.  Cicero  (Tusc.  Dis.  i.)  defines  d eat h, 
discessus  an  inn  a  corpore.  The  passage  Heb.  iv. 
12,  is  sometimes  cited  on  this  subject,  but  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Death  does  not  consist  in 
this  separation,  but  this  separation  is  the  conse- 
quence of  death.  As  soon  as  the  body  loses  feel- 
ing and  motion,  it  is  henceforth  useless  to  the  soul, 
which  is  therefore  separated  from  it. 

Scriptural  representations,  names,  and  modet 
of  speech  respecting  death  : — 

(a).  One  of  the  most  common  in  the  Old  Test 
tament  is,  to  return  to  the  dust,  or  to  the  earth, 
Hence  the  phrase,  the  dust  of  death.  It  is  founded 
on  the  description  Gen  ii.  7,  and  iii.  19.  and 
denotes  the  dissolution  and  destruction  of  the 
body.  Hence  the  sentiment  in  Eccles.  xii.  7, — 
'The  dust  shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  the 
spirit  unto  God,  who  gave  it.' 

(6).  A  withdrawing,  exhalation,  or  removal  oi 
the  breath  of  life  (Ps.  civ.  29).  Hence  the 
common  terms  a<pr)K€,  irap4SwK€  rh  Trvev/xa,  red- 
didit anitnam,  e£e7n/ei>(re,  exspiravit,  &c. 

(c).  A  removal  from  the  body,  a  being  absent 
from  the  body,  a  departure  from  it,  &c.  This 
description  is  founded  on  the  comparison  of  the 
body  with  a  tent  or  lodgment  in  which  the  soul 
dwells  during  this  life.  Death  destroys  this  teni 
or  house,  and  commands  us  to  travel  on  (Job 
iv.  21  ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  12;  Ps.  liii.  7).  Whence 
Paul  says  (2  Cor.  v.  1)  'our  earthly  house  of  this 
tabernacle'  will  be  destroyed;  and  Peter  calls 
death  a  '  putting  off  of  this  tabernacle'  (2  Peter  i. 
13, 14).  Classical  writers  speak  of  the  soul  in  the 
same  manner,  as  KaraaKwvovv  iu  ico  (rwfxari. 
They  call  the  body  oKrjvos.  So  Hippocrates  and 
^schines.  Compare  2  Cor.  v.  8,  9 — iKdvp-^a-cu 
4k  tov  <r<afxaros 

(d).  -Paul  likewise  uses  the  term  e/c5we<r0cu,  in 
reference  to  death  (2  Cor.  v.  3,  4);  because  the 
body  is  represented  as  the  garment  of  the  soul,  as 
Plato  calls  it.  The  soul,  therefore,  as  long  as  it 
is  in  the  body,  is  clothed ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
disembodied,  is  naked. 

(e).  The  terms  which  denote  sleep  are  applied 
frequently  in  the  Bible,  as  everywhere  else,  to  death 
(Ps.  lxxvi.  5  ;  Jer.  Ii.  39;  John  xi.  13,  sqq.). 
Nor  is  this  language  used  exclusively  for  the 
death  of  the  pious,  as  some  pretend,  though  this  is 
its  prevailing  use.  Homer  calls  sleep  and  death 
twin-brothers  (Iliad,  xvi.  672).  The  terms  also 
which  signify  to  lie  down,  to  rest  (e.  g.  3DC,  oc- 
cumbere),  also  denote  death. 

(f).  Death  is  frequently  compared  with  and 
named  from  a  depaiture,  a  govtg  mcay.  Hence 
ihe  verbs  ewidi,  abeundi,  discedendi,  signify  to 
die  (Job  x.  2V;  Ps.  xxxix.  4).  The  case  is  the 
same  with  inrdya)  and  iroptvo/jiai  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Matt.  xxvi.  24),  and  even  among  tht 
classics.  In  this  connection  we  may  mention  the 
terms  ai>a\v€iv  and  dv<L\v<ris  (Phil.  i.  23;  2  Tim. 
iv.  (i),  which  do  not  mean  dissolution,  but  dis* 
cssus  (cf.  Luke  xii.  36).  Vid.  Wetstein  oa 
Plul.  i. 

Death,  when  personified,  is  described  as  a  nil* 
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W.d  tyrant,  having  vast  power  and.  a  great  king- 
dom, over  which  lie  reigns.  But  the  ancients  also 
represented  it  under  some  figures  which  are  not 
common  among  us.  We  represent  it  as  a  man 
with  a  scythe,  or  as  a  skeleton,  &c. ;  but  the  Jews, 
before  the  exile,  frequently  represented  death  as  a 
hunter,  who  lays  snares  for  men  (Ps.  xviii.  5,  6  ; 
xci.  3).  After  the  exile,  they  represented  him  as 
a  man.  or  sometimes  as  an  angel  (the  angel  of 
Death  J,  with  a  cup  of  poison,  which  he  reaches  to 
men.  From  this  representation  appears  to  have 
arisen  the  phrase,  which  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  taste  death  (Matt.  xvi.  28 ;  Heb.  ii.  9), 
which,  however,  in  common  speech,  signifies  merely 
to  die,  without  reminding  one  of  the  origin  of  the 
phrase.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  phrase  to  see 
death  (Ps.  lxxxix.  48  ;  Luke  ii  26).  See  Knapp's 
Christian  Theology,  by  Dr.  Leonard  Wood. 

DEBIR  (W2fi  ;  Sept.  Aa£i»,  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  about  thirty  miles  south-west 
from  Jerusalem,  and  ten  miles  west  of  Hebron. 
It  was  also  called  Kirjath-sepher  (Josh.  xv.  15), 
and  Kirjath-sannah  (xv.  49).  The  name  Debir 
means  '  a  word'  or  'oracle,'  and  is  applied  to  that 
most  secret  and  separated  part  of  the  Temple,  or 
of  the  most  holy  place,  in  which  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  was  placed,  and  in  which  responses  were 
given  from  above  the  cherubim.  From  this, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  Kirjath-sepher  means 
*  book-city,'  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Debir 
was  some  particularly  sacred  place  or  seat  of 
learning  among  the  Canaanites,  and  a  repository 
of  their  records.  '  It  is  not  indeed  probable,' 
as  Professor  Bush  remarks,  '  that  writing  and 
books,  in  our  sense  of  the  words,  were  very  com- 
mon among  the  Canaanites  ;  but  some  method  of 
recording  events,  and  a  sort  of  learning  was, 
doubtless,  cultivated  in  those  regions.'  Debir 
was  taken  by  Joshua  (xi.  3fl)  ;  but  it  being  after- 
wards retaken  by  the  Canaanites,  Caleb,  to 
whom  it  was  assigned,  gave  his  daughter  Achsah 
in  marriage  to  his  nephew  Othniel  for  his  bravery 
in  carrying  it  by  storm  (Josh.  xv.  16).  The  town 
was  afterwards  given  to  t lie  priests  (xxi.  15).  No 
trace  of  it  is  to  lie  found  at  the  present  time. 

There  were  two  other  places  called  Debir:  one. 
belonging  to  Gad,  beyond  Jordan  (.losh.  xiii.  26)  ; 
the  other  to  Benjamin,  though  originally  in  Judah. 

DEBORAH  (friTl,  abee;  Sept.  Aej80«pa), 
a  prophetess,  wife  of  Lapidolh.  She  dwelt,  pro- 
bably, in  a  tent,  under  a  well-known  palm-tree 
between  Raniah  and  Bethel,  where  she  judged 
Israel  (Judg.  Ly.  4,  .r>).  This  probably  means 
that  she  was  the  organ  of  communication  between 
God  and  his  pcoj  le,  and  probably,  on  acconnt  of 
the  influence  and  authority  of  her  character,  was 
accounted  in  sonic  sort  as  the  bead  ol'  the  nation, 
to  whom  questions  of  doubt  and  dilliculty  weie 
referred  lor  decision.  In  her  triumphal  song  she 
■ays — 

'  In  the  days  of  Shauigar,  son  of  Anath, 
In  the  days  of  .bid,  the  ways  lay  de>eit, 
And  hi^h-way  traveller'*  went  in   winding  by- 
paths. 
Lead'T-  tailed  in  Israel,  tlicy  failed, 
Until  that   1   Dehor. ill  am-..  . 
That  1  arose,  a  mother  in  Israel.' 
From    the  further    intimations  which  that    soti^ 
contains,  and  h  >in  other  (  ir<  uiost.m.  M,  the  (K-ople 
Wou.' 1    u pi <car    to     have    sunk     into    a    state    of 


total  discouragement  under  tne  oppression  of  the 
Canaanites;  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  them 
from  their  despondency  and  to  induce  them  to 
make  any  exertion  to  burst  the  fetters  of  their 
bondage.  From  the  gratitude  which  Deborah 
expresses  towards  the  people  for  the  effort  which 
they  finally  made,  we  are  warranted  in  drawing 
the  conclusion  that  she  had  long  endeavoured  to 
instigate  them  to  this  step  in  vain.  At  length 
she  summoned  Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  from 
Kedesh,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  on  a  mountain  not 
far  from  Hazor,  and  made  known  to  him  the  will 
of  God  that  he  should  undertake  an  enterprise  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  country.  But  such  was  his 
disheartened  state  of  feeling,  and  at  the  same  time 
such  his  confidence  in  the  superior  character  and 
authority  of  Deborah,  that  he  assented  to  go  only 
on  the  condition  that  she  would  accompany  him. 
To  this  she  at  length  consented.  They  then  re- 
paired together  to  Kedesh,  and  collected  there— - 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hazor,  the  capital 
of  the  dominant  power — ten  thousand  men,  with 
whom  they  marched  southward,  and  encamped 
on  Mount  Tabor.  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin, 
king  of  Hazor,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ca- 
naauitish  confederacy,  immediately  collected  an 
army,  pursued  them,  and  encamped  in  face  of 
them  in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Encou- 
raged by  Deborah,  Barak  boldly  descended  from 
Tabor  into  the  plain  with  his  ten  thousand  men 
to  give  battle  to  the  far  superior  host  of  Sisera, 
which  was  rendered  the  more  formidable  to  the 
Israelites  by  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron.  The 
Canaanites  were  beaten  ;  and  Barak  pursued  them 
northward  to  Harosheth.  Sisera  himself,  being 
hotly  pursued,  alighted  from  his  chariot  and 
escaped  on  foot  to  the  tent  of  Heber  the  Kenite, 
by  whose  wife  he  was  slain.  This  great  victory 
(dated  about  b.c.  1296),  which  seems  to  have 
been  followed  up,  broke  the  power  of  the  native 
princes,  and  secured  to  the  Israelites  a  repose  of 
forty  years'  duration.  During  part  of  ibis  time 
Deborah  probably  continued  to  exercise  her  for- 
mer authority  :  but  nothing  more  of  her  history  is 
known. 

The  song  of  triumph,  which  was  composed  in 
consequence  of  the  great  victory  over  Sisera,  is 
said  to  have  been  'sung  by  Deborah  and  Barak.' 
It  is  usually  regarded  as  the  coni]H>sition  of 
Deborah  ;  and  was  probably  indited  by  her  to  l>e 
sung  on  the  return  of  Barak  and  his  warriors 
from  the  pursuit.  Of  this  peculiarly  fine  sjH-ci- 
men  of  the  earlier  lit *  vem  ]>oetry,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent translation  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the  1st 
vol.  of  the  American  Biblical  Hcjiasitort/,  from 
the  introductory  matter  to  winch  this  notice  of 
Deborah  is  chi<  llv  taken. 

2.  DEBORAH.  The  nurse  of  Rehekah, 
whom  she  accompanied  to  (lie  land  of  Canaan; 
she  died  near  Bethel,  and  was  huiied  under  an  oak, 
which  for  that  reason  was  thencefoi  th  called  Allon- 
buchuth — 'the  oak  of  weeping'  ((ten.  xxx\.  8). 

DHCALOOIK    iDH^b    ^t'V.\  B«pt  «>. 

0<  ku  \tiyi)i  and  to  8tKa  ^/jLara;  \ul_r.  di  ccm 
Vcrb<i,\l\c  ten  v\  .ills  K\.'d.  \\\i\.  28  ;  Dent, 
n.  !•''  ;  v..  I,.  This  ^AtttaKoyos  i«  the  nam* 
most  usually  tfivenhy  thetinek  r'4'hns  to  the 
law  of  the  two  tablet,  given  by  God  *o  Mown  on 
.Mount    H  lit*-    decalogue     VII    wntteii    on 

two  •tone   >lah>   >  ).\..d.  xxxi.   IS  ,  which,  lutviiif 
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been  broken  by  Mose3  (xxxii.  19),  were  renewed 
by  God  (xxxiv.  1,  &c).  They  are  said  (Deut. 
ix.  10)  to  have  been  written  by  the  finger  of  God, 
an  expression  which  always  implies  an  imme- 
diate act  of  the  Deity.  The  decalogue  is  five 
times  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  there 
called  evrokai,  commandments,  but  only  the 
latter  precepts  are  specifically  cited,  which  refer 
to  our  duties  to  each  other  (Matt.  xvii.  18,  19,  &c. ; 
Mark  x.  19;  Luke  xviii.  20  ;  Rom.  xiii.  9;  vii. 
7,  8;  Matt,  v.;  1  Tim.  i.  9,  10).  Those  which 
refer  to  God  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  omitted 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  containing  pre- 
cepts for  ceremonial  observances  (Jeremy  Taylor's 
Life  of  Christ,  and  Ductor  Dubitan.;  Rosen- 
mailers  Scholia  in  Exod.)  [Law], 

The  circumstance  of  these  precepts  being  called 
the  ten  words  has  doubtless  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  two  tables  contained  ten  distinct  precepts,  rive 
in  each  table ;  while  some  have  supposed  that 
they  were  called  by  this  name  to  denote  their  per- 
fection, ten  being  considered  the  most  perfect  of 
numbers  (Philo-Judaeus  de  decalogo).  This  dis- 
tinguished philosopher  divides  them  into  two 
pentads,  the  first  pentad  ending  with  Exod.  xx. 
12,  \  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,'  &c, 
or  the  fifth  commandment  of  the  Greek,  Re- 
formed, and  Anglican  churches ;  while  the  more 
general  opinion  among  Christians  is  that  the  first 
table  contained  our  duty  to  God,  ending  with 
the  law  to  keep  the  sabbath  holy,  aud  the  second, 
our  duty  to  our  neighbour.  As  they  are  not 
numerically  divided  in  the  Scriptures,  so  that 
we  cannot  positively  say  which  is  the  first,  which 
the  second,  inc.,  it  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to 
the  student  in  Biblical  literature,  if  we  here  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  different  modes  of  dividing 
them  which  have  prevailed  among  Jews  and 
Christians.  These  may  be  classed  as  the  Tal- 
mudical,  the  Origenian,  and  the  two  Masoretic 
divisions. 

The  case  cannot  be  more  clearly  stated  than 
in  the  words  of  St.  Augustin  :  '  It  is  inquired 
how  the  ten  commandments  are  to  be  divided? 
whether  there  are  four  which  relate  to  God,  end- 
ing with  the  precept  concerning  tiie  sabbath, — and 
the  other  six,  commencing  with  "  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,'1  appertaining  toman, — or 
whether  the  former  are  three  only,  and  the  latter 
seven.  Those  who  say  that  the  first  table  contains 
four,  separate  the  command  "  Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  Gods  but  me"  (Exod.  xx.  3;  Deut.  v. 
7),  so  as  to  make  another  riecept  of  "  Thou  shalt 
not  ma»e  to  thyself  an  idol"  (Exod.  xx.  4; 
Deut.  v.  8)  j  in  wlncu  images  are  forbidden  to  be 
worshipped.  But  they  wish  "Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  house"  (Exod.  xx.  17  ;  Deut. 
r.  21;,  and  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbours 
wife  "  (Exod.  xx.  17  ;  Deut.  v.  21),  and  so  on  to 
the  end,  to  be  one.  But  those  who  say  that  there 
are  three  only  in  the  first  table,  and  seven  in  the 
second,  make  one  commandment  of  the  precept  of 
the  worship  of  one  God,  and  nothing  beside  him 
(Exod.  xx.  3  ;  Deut.  v.  7),  but  divide  these  last 
into  two,  so  that  one  of  them  is  "Tliou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,'1  and  the  other  "Thou 
»h.ili  not  covet  thy  neighbour  a  house.'1  There  is 
uo  question  among  either  about  the  correctness  of 
the  number  ten,  as  for  this  there  is  the  testimony 
Of  Scripture'  (Questions  on  Exodus,  qu.  71, 
yjforiUt  vol.  iii.,  Pans,  1079,  p.  41Jj.     We  shall 


hereafter  give  Augustin's  own  view  of  the  subject. 
but  here  we  shall  commence  with  the  division 
contained  in  the  Talmud  (Makkoth,  xxiv.  a,\ 
which  is  also  that  of  the  modern  Jews. 

According  to  this  division  the  first  command- 
ment consists  of  the  words  '  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  laud  of  Egypt, 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage1  (Exod.  xx.  2 ;  Deut. 
v.  6)  ;  the  second  (Exod.  iii.  4),  '  Thou  shalt 
have  none  other  Gods  beside  me ;  thou  shalt  not 
make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,"  &c.  to  ver.  6  ; 
the .  third,  •  Thou  shalt  not  take  God's  name  in 
vain,1  &c. ;  the  fourth,  '  Remember  to  keep  holy  the 
sabbath  day,"  &c. ;  the  fifth,  '  Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,1  &c. ;  the  sixth,  '  Thou  shalt  not 
kill ;'  the  seventh,  '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery •/  the  eighth,  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal  j1  the 
ninth,  '  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,1  &c. ; 
and  the  tenth,  '  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  &c.  to  the 
end.  This  division  is  also  supported  by  the 
Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  a  work  of  the 
sixth  century,  by  Aben  Ezra,  in  his  Commentary) 
and  by  Maimonides  (Sepher  Hammizvoth).  it 
has  been  also  maintained  by  the  learned  Lutheran, 
Peter  Martyr  {Loci  Communes,  Basle,  1580,  loc. 
14,  p.  684).  That  this  was  a  very  early  mode  of 
dividing  the  decalogue  is  further  evident  from  a 
passage  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem's  treatise  against 
Julian,  from  whom  he  quotes  the  following  invec- 
tive :  '  That  decalogue,  the  law  of  Moses,  is  a 
wonderful  thing ;  thou  shalt  not  steal ;  thou  shalt 
not  kill ;  thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness.  But 
let  each  of  the  precepts  which  he  asserts  to  have 
been  given  by  God  himself  be  written  down  in 
the  identical  words,  4i  1  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 
who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;"'  the 
second  follows,  "Thou  shalt  have  no  strange 
gods  beside  me ;  thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself 
an  idol."'  He  adds  the  reason,  "  for  I,  the  Lord 
thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children.'  "Thou  shalt  not  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.  Remem- 
ber the  sabbath  day.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou 
shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness. Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's 
goods."  What  natiou  is  there,  by  the  gods,  if  you 
take  away  these  two,  "  Thou  shalt  not  adore  other 
Gods,"  and  "Remember  the  sabbath,"  which  does 
not  think  all  the  others  are  to  be  kept,  and  which 
does  not  punish  more  or  less  severely  those  who 
violate  them^1 

The  next  division  is  the  Origenian,  or  that  aj>- 
proved  by  Origen,  and  is  that  in  use  in  the  Greek 
and  in  all  the  Reformed  Churches,  except  tlie 
Lutheran. 

Although  Origen  was  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
fering opinions  which  existed  in  his  time  in  regard 
to  tins  subje  *,  it  is  evident  from  his  own  woids 
that  he  kne\  nothing  of  that  division  by  which 
the  number  ten  is  completed  by  making  the  pro- 
hibition against  coveting  either  the  hcuse  or  the 
wife  a  distinct  commandment.  In  his  eighth 
Homily  on  Cenesis,  after  citing  the  words,  'I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,"  he  adds,  *  this  is  not  a  part  of  the 
commandment."  The  first  commandment  is, 
'Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  but  me,'  aud 
then  follows,  '  Thou  shalt  not  make  an  idol.' 
These  together  are  thought  by  some  to  make  on« 
commandment ;  but  in  this  case  the  number  ten 
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will  not  be  complete — where  then  will  be  the 
truth  of  he  decalogue  ?  But  if  it  be  divided  as 
ire  have  lone  in  the  last  sentence,  the  full  num- 
ber will  be  evident.  The  first  commandment 
therefore  is,  '  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  but 
me,'  and  the  second,  \  Thou  shalt  not  make  to 
thyself  an  idol,  nor  a  likeness,"  &c.  Origen  pro- 
ceeds to  make  a  distinction  between  Go^s,  idols, 
and  likenesses.  Of  Gods,  he  says,  i  it  is  written, 
there  are  gods  many  and  lords  many'  (1  Cor. 
viii.  5);  but  of  idols,  '  an  idol  is  nothing  ;'  an 
image,  he  says,  of  a  quadruped,  serpent,  or  bird, 
in  metal,  wood^  or  stone,  set  up  to  be  worshipped, 
is  not  an  idol,  but  a  likeness..  A  picture  made 
with  the  same  view  comes  under  the  same  deno- 
mination. But  an  idol  is  a  representation  of  what 
does  not  exist ;  such  as  the  figure  of  a  man  with 
two  faces,  or  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  &c.  The 
likeness  must  be  of  something  existing  in  heaven, 
or  in  earth,  or  in  the  water.  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  on  the  meaning  of  things  in  heaven,"  unless 
i«"  refers  to  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  The  design  of 
Moses  he  conceives  to  have  been  to  forbid  Egyptian 
idolatry,  such  as  that  of  Hecate,  or  other  fancied 
demons. —  Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  156,  De  la  Rue's  ed. 

The  Pseudo-Athanasius,  or  the  author  of  the 
Synopsis  Scriptures,  who  is  the  oracle  of  the  Greek 
church,  divides  the  commandments  in  the  same 
manner.  '  This  book  [Exodus]  contains  these 
ten  commandments,  on  two  tables  :  first,  I  am 
the  Lord   thy  God.       Second,  Thou    shalt   not 

make  to  thyself  an  idol,  nor  any  likeness 

Ninth,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
t"hy  neighbour.  Tenth,  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbour's  wife,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neigh- 
bour's.'— Athanasii  Opera,  fol.  Paris,  1698. 

Gregory  Naziaruen,  in  one  of  his  poems,  in- 
scribed 'The  Decalogue  of  Moses,'  gives  the 
following  division  : 

These  ten  laws   Moses  formerly  engraved   on 
tables 

Of  stone  ;  but  do  thou  engrave   them  on  thy 
heart. 

Thou  shalt  not  know  another  God,   since  wor- 
ship belongs  to  me. 

Thou  shalt  not   make  a  vain  statue,  a  lifeless 
image. 

Thou  shalt  not  call  on  the  great  God  in  vain. 

Keep  all  sabbaths,  the  sublime  and  the  shadowy. 

Happy  he  who  renders  to  hia  parents  due  honour. 

Flee  the  crime  of  murder,  and  of  a  foreign 

Bed;  evil-minded  theft  and  witness 

False,  and  the  desire  of  another's,  the  seed   of 
death. 

Opera,  ed.  Caillaud,  Paris,  1810. 

Jerome  took  the  same  view  with  Oii»en.  In 
his  commentary  on  Ephesians  vi.  he  thus  writes: 
'  Honour  thy  lather  and  thy  mother,"  &c.  is  the 
fifth  commandment  in  the  decalogue.  How  then 
are  we  to  understand  the  Apostle's  meaning  in 
Calling  it  the  fir»t,  when  the  first,  coinni.mdinent 
is  "Thou  shalt  have  no  Gods  but  me,"  where  some 
read  thus,  '  which  is  the  first  commandment  with 
promise,"  as  if  the  four  previous  commandments 

had  no  promise  annexed,  &c '  But 

they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  observed  with 
«ufiicient  accuracy  that  in  the  second  command- 
ment there  is  al->o  a  promise:  'Thou  shall  not 
make  to  thyself  an  idol,  nor  the  likeness  of  any 
thing  m  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 
in  the  water  under  the  earth;  thou  slialt  not  adore 


them,  nor  sacrifice  to  them  ;  for  I  tr.e  Lon  thy 
God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  sins  .  .  but 
shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  .  .'  (observe  these 
words  of  promise — shewing  mercy  unto  thousands, 
&c.) — Hieronymi  Opera,  vol.  iv.     Paris,  1693. 

The  Pseudo- Ambrose  also  writes  to  the  same 
effect  in  his  Commentary  on  Ephesians  :  '  How 
is  this  the  first  commandment,  when  the  first  com- 
mandment says,  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but 
meV  Then,  Thou  shalt  not  make  a  likeness  of  any- 
thing in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  &c. 
The  thtrd,  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain  ;  the  fourth,  Keep  my 
sabbaths;  uV fifth,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother.  As  the  first  four  appertain  to  God,  they 
are  contained  in  the  first  table :  the  otheis,  apper- 
taining to  men,  are  contained  in  the  second, 
such  as  that  of  honouring  parents,  not  committing 
murder,  adultery,  theft,  false  witness  or  concu- 
piscence. These  six  seem  to  be  written  in  the 
second  table,  the  first  of  which  is  called  the  first 
with  promise'  (Ambrosii  Opera,  vol.  ii.  Paris 
edition ;  Append,  pp.  248,  249). 

To  these  testimonies  from  the  father*  may  be 
added  that  of  Clemens  Alexandrine  ( Simmata, 
vi.  p.  809)  j  but  this  writer  is  so  confuted  and 
contradictory  in  reference  to  the  sublet,  that 
some  have  supposed  the  text  to  have  been  cor- 
rupted. 'The  first  precept  of  the  decalogue,"  he 
observes,  'shows  that  one  God  only  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped, who  brought  his  people  out  of  Egypt  .  . 
.  .  .  and  that  men  ought  to  abstain  from  the  idol 
atry  of  the  creature.  The  second,  that  we  ought 
not  to  transfer  his  name  to  creatures;  the  third 
signifies  that  the  world  was  made  by  God, 
who  has  given  us  the  seventh  day  to  rest;  the 
fifth  follows,  which  commands  us  to  honour  oui 
parents:  then  follows  the  precept  about  adultery, 
after  this  that  concerning  theft  ;  hut  the  tenth  is 
concerning  coveting." 

But  the  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
Origenian  division  is  that  of  the  learned  Jews 
Philo  and  Josephus,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  re- 
ceived division  of  the  Jewish  (lunch.  Philo, 
after  mentioning  the  division  into  two  pentads 
already  referred  to,  proceeds:  'The  first  pentad 
is  of  a  higher  character  than  the  second  ;  it  treats 
of  the  monarchy  whereby  the  whole  world  is  go- 
verned, of  statues  and  images  {^oavuv  Kal  a-yaA 
pdrun/),  and  of  all  corrupt  representations  in 
general  (acpiSpv/xdrui/) ;  of  not  taking  the  namf 
of  God  in  vain  ;  of  the  religious  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  as  a  day  of  holy  re>t ;  of  honouiing 
both  parents.  So  that  one  table  begins  with  (tod 
the  father  and  ruler  of  all  things,  and  ends  with 
parents  who  emulate  him  in  perpetuating  the  hu- 
man race.  But  the  other  pentad  contain*  ♦.' ose 
commandments  which  foibid  adulter/,  unrder, 
theft,  false-witness,  concupiscence'  I  Dt  Dvtulogot 

lib.  i.).  The  first  precept,  be  afterwards  obr 
serves,  enjoins  the  belief  and  reverent  worship  of 
one  supreme  God,  in  opposition  to  those  who  wor- 
ship the  miii  and  moon,  \c.  And  aftei  condemn- 
ing the  aits  of  sculpture  and  painting,  .»-;  tatting 
off  the  mind  from  admiring  the  natural  beauty  of 

the  universe,  be  adds:  '  As  I  have  s.iiil  a  good 
deal  of  the  strmtd  commandment,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  next,  "Thou  shall  not  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain."  .  .  .  The  fourth  com- 
mandment respects  the  sabbath  day,  to  be det  otcd 
to  rest,  the  study  of  wi»dom,  and   the  cuiitampta- 
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lion  of  nature,  with  a  revision  of  our  lives  during 
the  past  week,  in  order  to  the  correction  of  our 
transgressions :  the  fifth  speaks  of  honouiing  pa- 
rents. Here  ends  the  first,  or  more  divine  pentad. 
The  second  pentad  begins  with  the  piecept  re- 
specting adultery  ;  its  second  precept  is  against 
murder  ;  its  third  against  stealing,  the  next  against 
false- witness,  the  last  against  coveting"  (lib.  ii.). 
This  division  seeuis  to  have  been  followed  by 
Irenaeus  :  '  In  quinque  libris,  &c,  unaquasque 
tabula  quam  accepit  a  Deo  praecepta  habet  quin- 
que.1 And  Josephus  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
clear  than  Philo.  *  The  first  commandment 
teaches  us  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  we 
ought  to  worship  him  only ;  the  second  com- 
mands us  not  to  make  the  image  of  any  living 
creature,  to  worship  it ;  the  third,  that  we  must 
not  swear  by  God  in  a  false  matter;  the  fourth, 
that  wo  must  keep  the  seventh  day,  by  resting 
from  all  sorts  of*  work ;  the  fifth,  that  we  must 
honour  out  parents ;  the  sixth,  that  we  must  ab- 
stain from  murder;  the  seventh,  that  we  must  not 
commit  adultery;  the  eighth,  that  we  must  not 
be  guilty  of  theft;  the  ninth,  that  we  must  not 
bear  false-witness  ;  the  tenth,  that  we  must  not 
admit  the  desire  of  that  which  is  another's '  (Antiq., 
iii.  5.  5,  Whiston's  translation). 

This  division,  which  appears  to  have  been  for- 
gotten in  the  Western  Church,  was  revived  by 
Calvin  in  1536,  and  is  also  received  by  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Lutherans  who  followed  Bucer,  called 
the  Tetrapolitans.  It  is  adopted  by  Calmet 
(Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  French  ed.,  art.  Loi.) 
It  is  supported  by  Zonaras,  Nicephorus,  and 
Petrus  Mogislaus  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  that 
followed  in  the  present  Russian  Church,  as  well 
is  by  the  Greeks  in  general  (see  the  catechism 
published  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  Arch- 
bishop Resensky,  London,  1753)  It  is  at  the 
same  time  maintained  in  this  catechism  that  it 
is  not  forbidden  to  bow  before  the  representations 
of  rlie  saints.  This  division,  which  appeared  in 
the  Bishops'  Book  in  1537.  was  adopted  by  the 
Anglican  Church  at  the  Reformation  (154S), 
substituting  seventh  for  sabbath-day  in  her  for- 
mularies. The  same  division  was  published  with 
approbation  by  Bonner  in  his  Homilies  in  1555. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  describe  the  two  Ma- 
soretic  divisions.  The  Hist  is  that  in  Exodus. 
We  call  it  the  Masoretic  division,  inasmuch  as 
the  commandments  in  the  greater  number  of  ma- 
nuscripts and  printed  editions  are  separated  by 
a  D  or  D,  which  maik  the  divisions  between  the 
smaller  sections  in  the  Hebrew.  According  to 
this  arrangement,  the  two  first  commandments 
(according  to  the  Origenian  or  Greek  division), 
that  is,  the  commandment  concerning  the  worship 
of  one  God,  and  that  concerning  images,  make  but 
one;  the  second  is,  'Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,"  and  soon  until  we 
arrive  at  the  two  last,  the  former  of  which  is, 
'  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,'  and 
the  last  or  tenfli,  'Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's wife,  nor  his  servant,'  &c.,  to  the  end. 
This  was  the  division  approved  by  Luther,  and  it 
has  been  ever  since  his  time  received  by  the  Lu- 
theran Chinch.  The  correctness  of  this  division 
has  been  at  all  times  maintained  by  the  most 
learned  Lutherans,  not  only  from  its  agreement 
with  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  but  from  the  internal 
structuiL  of  the  commandments,  especially  from 


the  fact  of  the  two  first  commandments  i  accofA 
ing  to  Origen's  division)  forming  but  one  subject. 
If  these  form  but  one  commandment,  the  necessity 
of  dividing  the  precept,  '  thou  shalt  not  covet,'  &c, 
into  two  is  obvious.  (For  a  learned  defence  ol 
this  division,  see  Pfeiffe-'s  Opera,  vol.  i.  loc.  1«6 
p.  125.)  Pfeiffer  considers  the  accentuation  als 
of  the  Hebrew  as  equally  decisive  in  favour  oi 
this  division,  notwithstanding  the  opposite  view 
is  taken  by  many  others,  including  the  learned 
Buxtorf.  This  division  is  also  followed  iu  the 
Trent  catechism,  and  may  therefore  be  called  the 
Roman  Catholic  division.  The  churches  of  this 
communion  have-not,  however,  been  consistent 
in  following  uniformly  the  Tridentine  division, 
having  revived,  as  in  this  country,  the  second 
Masoretic  division,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
allude.  In  the  Trent  catechism  the  first  com- 
mandment is,  '  Ego  sum  Dominus  Deus  tuns,  qui 
eduxi  te  de  terra  j^Egypti,  de  domo  servitutis* 
non  hal>ebis  Deos  alienos  coram  me.  Non  facies 
tibi  sculptile,  &c."  '  Ego  sum  Dominus  Deus  tuus, 
fort  is,  zelotes,'  &c,  to  '  praecepta  mea."  The  twc 
last  commandments  (according  to  the  Roman 
division)  are,  however,  in  the  same  catechism, 
combined  in  one,  thus  :  '  Non  concupisces  domum 
proximi  tui ;  nee  desiderabis  uxorem  ejus,  non 
servum,  non  ancillam,  non  bovem,  non  asinum, 
nee  omnia  qua?  illius  sunt.  In  his  duobus  pra> 
ceptis,'  &c.  It  had  appealed  in  the  same  form 
in  England,  in  Marshall's  and  Bishop  Hilsey's 
Primers,  1534,  and  1539. 

Those  wh  i  follow  this  division  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  give  the  decalogue  very  generally  in  an 
abridged  form  :  thus  the  first  commandment  in  the 
Lutheran  shorter  catechism  is  simply,  'Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  but  me;'  the  second,  'Thou 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  thy  God  in  vain  ;'  the 
thiid,  '  Thou  shalt  sanctify  the  sabbath-day' 
(Feyertag).  A  similar  practice  is  followed  by 
the  Roman  Catholics,  although  they,  as  well  as 
the  Lutherans,  in  their  larger  catechisms  (as  the 
Douay)  give  them  at  full  length.  This  practice 
has  given  rise  to  the  charge  made  against  those 
denominations  of  leaving  out  the  second  com- 
mandment, whereas  it  would  have  been  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  they  had  mutilated  the  first,  or  at 
least  that  the  form  in  which  they  give  it  has  the 
effect  of  concealing  a  most  imjwiitant  paitofit 
from  such  as  had  only  access  to  their  shorter  cate- 
chisms. 

The  last  division  is  the  second  Masoretic,  oi 
that  of  Deuteronomy,  sometimes  called  the  An 
gustinian.  This  division  differs  from  the  foimei 
simply  hi  placing  the  piecept  'Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  wife'  before  '  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  house,'  &c. ;  and  for  this 
transposition  it  has  the  authority  of  Deuf.  v.  21. 
The  authority  of  the  Masoi  ites  cannot,  however,  be 
of  sufficient  foice  to  supersede  the  earlier  traditions 
of  Philo  and  Josephus. 

This  division  was  that  approved  by  August  in, 
who  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject, — '  Fid- 
lowing  up  what  he  had  said  (supra,  p.  5i>S),  he 
observes,  '  but  to  me  it  seems  moie  congruous  to 
divide  them  into  three  and  seven,  inasmuch  as 
to  those  who  diligently  look  into  the  matter,  those 
which  appertain  to  God  seem  to  insinuate  'ti»c 
Triniiy.  And,  indeed,  the  command,  'Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me'  is  more  [erfectlj 
explained   when  images  are  forbidden  to  be  wcr 
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rtipjted  Besides,  the  sin  of  coveting  another 
man's  wife  differs  so  much  from  coveting  liis 
nouse,  tliat  to  the  house  was  joined  his  field,  his 
servant,  his  maid,  his  ox,  his  ass,  his  cattle,  and 
all  that  is  liis.  But  it  seems  to  divide  the  covet- 
ing of  the  house  from  the  coveting  of  the  wife, 
when  each  begins  thus  :  '  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbour's  wife,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's houae,'  to  which  it  then  begins  to  add  the 
rest.  For,  when  he  had  said,  '  thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbour's  wife,  he  did  not  add  the  rest  to 
this,  saying,  nor  his  house,  nor  his  field,  nor  his 
servant,  &c,  but  these  seem  plainly  to  be  united, 
which  appear,  to  be  contained  in  one  precept,  and 
distinct  from  that  wherein  the  wife  is  named. 
But  when  it  is  said, '  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
but  me,'  there  appears  a  more  diligent  following 
up  of  this  in  what  is  subjoined.  For  to  what  per- 
tains, 'thou  shalt  not  make  an  idol,  nor  a  like- 
ness :  thou  shalt  not  adore  nor  serve  them,'  unless 
to  that  which  had  been  said,  'thou  shalt  have 
none  other  gods  but  me.'  The  division  of  Augus- 
tin  was  followed  by  Bede  and  Peter  Lombard. 

The  learned  Sonntag  has  entirely  followed 
Augustin's  view  of  this  subject,  and  has  written 
a  dissertation  in  vindication  of  this  division  in 
the  Theologische  Stuclien  und  Kritiken,  Ham- 
burg, 1S36-7;  to  which  there  has  been  a  reply 
in  the  same  miscellany  from  Ziillg,  in  vindica- 
*  ion  of  what  he  terms  the  Calcinistic  division, 
or  that  of  Origen,  which  is  followed  by  a  re- 
joinder from  Sonntag.  Sonntag  is  so  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  that  order  of  the  words,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  precept  against  coveting  the 
wife  precedes  (as  in  Deuteronomy)  that  against 
coveting  the  house,  &c,  that  he  puts  down  the 
order  of  the  words  in  Exodus  as  an  oversight.  The 
order  in  the  Septuagint  version  in  Exodus  agrees 
with  that  in  Deuteronomy.  The  Greek  church 
follows  this  order.  Sonntag  conceives  that  the 
Mosaic  division  of  the  decalogue  was  lost  in  the 
iieriod  between  the  exile  and  the  birth  of  Christ. 

w.  w. 

DECAPOLIS  (r,  Ae/ca7roAis,  at  5e«a  iroAets). 
This  appears '  to  denote  not.  as  is  frequently 
stated,  a  particular  province  or  district,  but 
certain  Ten  ('ities,  including  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages (tos  Kufjias  auTwv,  Joseph,  Vit.  §  65),  which 
resembled  each  other  in  being  inhabited  mostly 
by  Gentiles,  and  in  their  civic  institutions  anil 
privileges.  In  Matt.  iv.  2"),  it  is  said  '  multi- 
tudes followed  Jesus  from  Galilee,  and  from  De- 
capolis, and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Judea, 
and  from  beyond  Jordan.'  This  must  be  con- 
aid  ered  as  a  popular  mode  of  expression,  just  as, 
in  describing  a  public  meeting  in  this  country,  it 
might  be  said,  '  numbers  attended  it  from  Kent 
and  Su  -ex,  and  from  the  Cinque  Ports.'  We, 
therefoif,  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Lighffoot  in 
thinking  it  '  absurd  to  reckon  the  most  famed 
cties  of  Galilee  for  oitvm  of  Decapolis,  when, 
both  in  sirred  and  pint  in.-  authors,  Galilee  M 
plainly  distinguished  from  Deeapolin'  (Choro- 
yrtiphical  Ihnad.  eh.  vii.  §   1  ;   H'orhs,  X.  p.  236). 

One  at  least  of  tin*  Deeapoiitan  towns    9cytho- 

poiis,    formerly    liethslian  |    was    in    Galilee,    and 

several,  if  not  all  the  net,  wan  in  the  country 

beyond  Jordan.  Plinv  girM  the  following  lint, 
but  allows  th.it  l  difference  of  opinion  existed  as 
to  its  coirecti**»»  (' —  numcro  oppidonun,  u,  (inn 
rnm    omiies    <Mtd«  in    observant,  .\at.   lint.    v.    1»>, 


1^):  1.  Damascus;  2.  Philadelphia;  3.  Raphana? 
4  Sc\thopolis :  5.  Gadara ;  6.  Hippos;  7.  Dion) 
8.  Pella;  9.  Galasa ;  10.  Canatha.  Josephua 
sjieaks  of  Gadara  and  Hippos  as  Grecian  cities 
CEK\r)vi$es  elal  iroteis,  Antiq.  xvii.  11.  §4),  and 
calls  Scythopolis  the  greatest  city  of  the  De- 
capolis (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  6  7),  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  excluded  Damascus  from  the 
number.  For  Damascus  and  Raphana,  Cellaiius 
substitutes  Caesarea  Philippi  and  Gergesa,  and 
Ptolemy  Capitolias  (Winer's  Real-icortf  rbuvh, 
i.  308).  The  name  Decapolis  was  in  couise  ot 
time  applied  to  more  than  ten  towns,  a  circum- 
stance which  may  in  part  account  for  the  disci e- 
pancies  in  the  lists  given  by  various  writers. 
Stephen  of  Byzantium,  for  instance,  enumerates 
fourteen  Deeapoiitan  cities  ,•  and  thus  in  our  own 
country,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  111., 
the  Cinque  Ports  included  seven  principal  places, 
besides  subordinate  towns.  The  Deeapoiitan  towns 
referred  to  in  the  Gospels  were  evidently  situated 
not  far  from  the  sea  of  Galilee  (Mark  v.  20; 
vfi.  31).  The  name  Decajxilis  does  not  occur  in 
the  Apocrypha,  and,  according  to  Mannert,  it  is 
only  found  in  writers  of  the  first  century ;  in 
later  times  there  is  scarcely  an  allusion  to  it 
(Geoyraphie  der  Griechen  und  Homer,  vi.  I, 
p.  244).— J.  E.  R. 

DEDAN  (JT! ;  Sept.  AaiSae).  Two  person* 
of  this  iume  are  mentioned  in  Scripture;  one  the 
son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7),  and  the  other  the  second 
son  of  Jokshan,  Abraham's  son  by  Keturah  (Gen. 
xxv.  3).  Both  were  founders  of  tribes,  afterwards 
repeatedly  named  in  Scripture  ;  and  Gesenius, 
Winer,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  these  were 
not  really  different  tribes,  but  the  same  fril>e  de- 
rived, according  to  different,  traditions,  from  dif- 
ferent progenitors.  It  seems  better,  however,  to 
adhere  to  the  usual  view,  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other. 

Of  the  descendants  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  very 
little  is  known.  It  is  supposed  that  they  settled 
in  southern  Arabia,  near  the  Persian  Gulf;  but 
the  existence  in  this  quarter  of  a  place  calied 
Dadan  or  Dadena,  is  the  chief  ground  for  this 
conclusion. 

The  descendants  of  the  Abrahamite  Jokshan 
seem  to  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Idu- 
m.nea ;  for  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xlix.  Sj  calls  on 
them  to  consult  their  safety,  because  the  calamity 
of  the  sons  of  Esau,  i  c.  the  Iduma  ans,  was  aX 
hand.  The  same  prophet  xxv.  23  connects  them 
with  Thema  and  DU2,  two  other  tribes  of  Aiabia 
Petraa,  or  Arabia  Deserta,  as  does  K/ekiel  (xxv. 
13)  with  Them. in.  a  district  01  F.dom.  It  IS  not 
always  clear  when  the  name  occurs  which  of 
the   two  Dedans    is    intended;    but    it    is    probably 

the  Cushite  tnbe,  which  is  described  as  addicted 

to  commerce,   or    rather,  peiha)-.  engages  1    in   the 

carrying-trade.  Its  'travelling  companies,'  '>r 
caravans,  are  mentioned  by  [saiah  (xxi.  13);  in 

E/ekiel  ^xxvii.  20  ,    the  Dedauite,   are   described 

as  supplying  the,  markets  of  Tyre  writh  flowing 

ridiiig-clotbs  ;  and  eUewheie  wwui.  13)  the 
same  prophet  names  them  along  with  the  mer- 
chant of  Tanbieh. 

DEDIC  \T1<>.\.  a  relis/ieve  rerasnoere,  wher»- 

1 1 v  anything  in  iledirured  or  convcran  d  *o  th« 
ten  ioe  of  <»"d  .  and  it  a|>]>»»ar*  to  li.ne  nfi  |  I  ate*i 
in  the  desire  to  commence,  with  j^culiur  solemnity, 
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*he  practical  use  and  application  of  whatever  had 
Deen  set  apart  to  the  divine  service.  Thus  Moses 
dedicated  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Wilderness 
fExod.  xl. ;  Num.  vii.) ;  Solomon  his  temple 
(1  Kings  viii.) ;  the  returned  exiles  theirs  (Ezra 
vi.  16.  17);  Herod  his  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  11.  6). 
The  Maccabees  having  cleansed  the  temple  from 
'ts  pollutions  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  again 
dedicated  the  altar  (\  Mace.  iv.  52-9),  and  an 
Annual  festival  was  established  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  event.  This  feast  was  celebrated  not 
only  at  Jerusalem,  but  everywhere  throughout  the 
country  ;  in  which  respect  it  differed  from  the  feasts 
of  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles,  which 
could  only  be  observed  at  Jerusalem. 

la  John  x.  22,  23,  we  are  told  that  Jesus  was 
at  Jerusalem,  walking  in  Solomon's  porch  at  the 
time  of  'the  feast  of  the  dedication,  and  it  was 
winter.'  This  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been 
the  feast  commemorating  the  dedication  by  Judas 
Maccabeus,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  month 
Cislev,  about  the  winter  solstice  (answering  to 
the  15th  of  December)  There  seems  no  reason 
to  disturb  this  conclusion  ;  for  the  dedication  of 
Solomon's  temple  was  in  the  seventh  month,  or 
autumn ;  that  of  Zerubbabel's  temple  in  the 
month  Adar,  in  the  spring;  and,  although  that  of 
Herod's  temple  was  in  the  winter,  we  know  not 
that  it  was  celebrated  by  an  annual  feast,  while 
the  Maccabaean  dedication  was  a  festival  much 
observed  in  the  time  of  Christ  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii. 
7,  7)  In  Josephus,  this  feast  is  called  (pcora,  since, 
for  eight  days,  lanterns  and  torches  were  lighted 
up  in  the  houses  in  token  of  joy.  Many  com- 
mentators of  reputation  take  x^1^"  to  signify, 
like  the  Latin  hiems,  not  merely  winter,  but  in- 
clement, rainy,  wintry  weather.  In  this  latter 
sense  it  would  supply  a  reason  why  Jesus  was 
walking  in  the  porch;  but  as  the  time  of  the  year 
would  equally  account  for  the  fact,  and  as,  more- 
over, there  is  at  Jerusalem  no  wintry  weather  ex- 
cept in  winter,  it  is  better  to  take  the  word  in  its 
usual  sense,  and  to  understand  the  clause  '  it  was 
winter'  to  have  been  inserted  for  the  information 
of  those  who  might  not  know  at  what  season  the 
Jewish  feast  was  celebrated 

Not  only  were  sacred  places  thus  dedicated  ; 
put  some  kind  of  dedicatory  solemnity  was  ob- 
served with  respect  to  cities,  walls,  gates,  and 
even  private  houses  (Deut.  xx.  5;  Ps.  xxx.  title; 
Neh.  xii.  27).  We  may  trace  the  continuance 
of  these  usages  in  the  custom  of  consecrating 
or  dedicating  churches  and  chapels  ;  and  in  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  ihe  'opening'  of  roads, 
markets,  bridges,  &c,  and  with  the  launching  of 
ships. 

DEEP.    [Abyss] 
DEFILEMENT.     [Pollution.] 
DEGREES,  PSALMS  OF.     [Psalms.] 
DELILA,  the  woman  whom  Samson  loved,  and 
who   betrayed    him    to   his  enemies   (Judg.  xvi.) 
[Samson  j. 
i  PELUGE.     The  narrative  of  a  flood,  given  in 

the  book  of  Genesis  (vii.  and  viii.),  by  which, 
according  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  description, 
the  whole  wrvld  was  overwhelmed  and  every  ter- 
restrial creature  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of 
one  human  family  and  the  representatives  of  each 
special  of  animal,  supernaturally  preserved  in  an 
Aik,  constructed  by  divine  appointment  for  the 
purpose,  uef  1  not  here  be  follinvd  in  detail.  The 


account  furnished  by  the  sacred  historian  is  etf 
cumstantially  distinct ;  and  the  whole  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  divine  agency  :  but,  in  several  of  th« 
lesser  particulars,  secondary  causes,  as  rain,  '  th* 
opening  of  the  windows  of  Heaven  '  (vii.  11),  and 
the  '  breaking  up  ot  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep, 
are  mentioned,  and  again  the  effect  of  wind  in 
drying  up  the  waters  (viii.  1).  It  is  chiefly  to  be 
remarked  that  the  whole  event  is  represented  as 
both  commencing  and  terminating  in  the  most 
gradual  and  quiet  manner,  without  anything  at 
all  resembling  the  catastrophes  and  convulsions 
often  pictured  in  vulgar  imagination  as  accom- 
panying it.  When  the  waters  subsided,  so  little 
was  the  surface  of  the  earth  char. gad  that  the 
vegetation  continued  uninjured:  the  olive-trees 
remained  from  which  the  dove  brought  its  token. 

We  allude  particularly  to  these  circumstances 
in  the  narrative  as  being  those  which  bear  most 
upon  the  probable  nature  and  extent  of  the  event, 
which  it  is  our  main  object  in  the  present  article 
to  examine,  according  to  the  tenor  of  what  little 
evidence  can  be  collected  on  the  subject,  whether 
from  the  terms  of  the  narrative  or  from  othei 
sources  of  information  which  may  be  opened  to  us 
by  the  researches  of  science. 

Much,  indeed,  might  be  said  on  the  subject  in 
other  points  of  view;  and  especially  in  a  more 
properly  theological  sense,  it  may  be  dwelt  upon 
h.4  a  part  of  the  great  series  of  divine  interposi- 
tions and  dispensations  which  the  sacred  history 
discloses.  But  our  present  object,  as  well  as 
limits,  will  restrict  us  from  enlarging  on  these 
topics;  or,  again,  upon  the  various  ideas  which 
have  prevailed  on  the  sabject  apart  from  Scripture 
on  the  one  hand,  or  science  on  the  other.  Thus, 
we  need  merely  allude  to  the  fact  that  in  almost 
all  nations,  from  the  remotest  periods,  there  have 
prevailed  certain  mythological  narratives  and 
legendary  tales  of  similar  catastrophes.  Such 
narratives  have  formed  a  part  of  the  rude  belief 
of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldaeans,  Greeks,  Scythians, 
and  Celtic  tribes.  They  have  also  been  disco- 
vered among  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islanders.  For  details  ori  these  points 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  of  Bryant 
{Ancient  Mythology),  and  more  especially  to  the 
treatise  of  the  Rev.  L.  V.  Harcourt  on  the  Deluge, 
who  appears  to  have  collected  everything  of  xhis 
kind  bearing  on  the  subject. 

With  reference  to  our  present  design  the  most 
material  question  is  that  of  the  existence  of  those 
traces  which  it  might  be  supixised  would  i>e  dis- 
covered of  the  action  of  such  a  deluge  on  the 
exis'ing  surface  cf  the  globe;  and  the  consequent 
views  which  we  must  adopt  according  to  the  de« 
gree  of  accordance  or  discordance  which  such 
evidences  may  offer,  as  compared  with  the  writfen 
narrative.  Even  in  this  jwiut  of  view  much 
speculation  of  a  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
nature  has  been  occasionally  indulged  in  ;  indeed 
the  most  purely  gratuitous  speculations  were,  for 
a  long  time,  the  only  attempts  towards  any  in- 
quiry into  the  subject ;  nor  can  we  say  that  th« 
spirit  of  following  them  is  even  yet  extinct. 

It  will,  however,  be  little  to  our  purpose  to  en- 
large upon  the  crude  conceptions  and  over-hasty 
generalizations  of  the  earlier  rosmogoniots  and 
geologists,  as,  besides  the  visionary  character  at- 
taching to  the  theories  of  the  former,  several  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  latter  class  have,  with  ti* 
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ingenuousness  of  true  philosophers,  candidly  ac- 
knowledged the  errors  into  which  they  had  once 
been  led,  at  periods  when  the  correct  nature  of 
inductive  reasoning  in  geology  was  less  attended 
to  than  it  lias  been  of  late;  when  the  science 
having  settled  into  a  more  firm  and  compact  struc- 
ture, and  a  more  rigid  scrutiny  having  been  ap- 
Elied  to  all  its  defective  parts,  its  real  conclusions 
ave  been  fixed  upon  an  enduring  foundation,  and 
visionary  speculation  from  henceforth  banished 
from  its  precincts. 

The  evidence  which  geology  may  disclose  and 
which  can  in  any  degree  bear  on  our  present  sub- 
ject must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  confined 
to  indications  of  superficial  action  attributable  to 
the  agency  of  water,  subsequent  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  regular  geological  formations,  and 
corresponding  in  character  to  a  temporary  inun- 
dation of  a  quiet  and  tranquil  nature,  of  a  depth 
sufficient  to  cover  the  highest  mountains,  and, 
lastly  (as  indeed  this  condition  implies),  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  globe;  or,  if  these  conditions 
should  not  be  fulfilled,  then,  indications  of  at 
least  something  approaching  to  this,  or  with  which 
the  terms  of  the  description  may  be  fairly  under- 
stood and  interpreted  to  correspond. 

Our  object,  then,  will  be  to  present,  in  as 
brief  a  summary  as  possible,  what  and  how  much 
of  evidence  of  the  kind  here  described  geological 
research  does  really  put  before  us  ;  and  then  to 
offer  some  remarks  on  the  reference  it  may  bear  to 
the  terms  in  which  the  sacred  narrative  is  con- 
veyed. 

Of  those  geological  facts  which  seem  to  bear  at 
all  upon  such  an  inquiry,  the  first,  perhaps,  which 
strikes  us  is  the  occurrence  of  what  was  formerly 
all  included  under  the  common  name  of  diluvium, 
but  which  more  modern  research  has  separated 
into  many  distinct  clashes.  The  general  term 
mav.  however,  not  inaptly  describe  superficial 
accumulations  whether  of  soil,  sand,  gravel,  or 
loose  aggregations  of  larger  blocks,  which  are 
found  to  prevail  over  large  tracts  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  are  manifestly  superinduced  over  the 
deposits  of  different  ages,  with  which  they  have  no 
connection. 

An  examination  of  the  contents  of  this  accu- 
mulated detritus SOOtl  showed  the  diversified  nature 
if  the  fragments  of  which  it  is  composed  in 
different  localities.  Investigations  were  made  by 
comparing  the  transported  fragments  with  the 
nearest  rocks  from  which  they  could  have  been 
derived.  Hence  was  inferred  the  direction  of  the 
current  which  transported  them,  and  the  degree  of 
force  necessary  for  such  transport,  according  to 
their  si/'  audnalure  and  the  character  of  the  inter- 
veninj  -bund.  Hence  the  conclusion  was  in- 
evitabl  nat  many  such  currents  in  different 
direction!  and  acting  with  different  degrees  of 
force  must  have  occurred  to  produce  the  observed 
results.  It  was  soon  found  from  the  like  infallible 
indication-  thai  these  different  instances  of  diluvial 
Action  were  of  veiy  different  ages,  and  none  of 
more  than    total  extent,  though    soine    must    have 

acted  river  considerable  tracts  of  country.  In 
some  instances  me  most  palpable  evidence  has 
been  furnished  in  one  such  stratum  crossing  and 
overlying  another. 

In  other  instances  f|>erhaps  the  greater  number) 
theie  is  equal  evidence  of  the  operation   ha\  ing 

{one  on  at  the  bottom    of  deep    fritter,    as    it 


at  present,  by  currents,  eddies,  tides,  &c.  Again, 
in  some  cases,  masses  of  what  had  once  formed  a 
diluvium  have  themselves  been  cleared  off'  by 
some  new  current,  and  heaped  up,  leaving  the 
substratum  bare.  In  a  word,  with  reference  to 
cases  of  this  kind,  the  most  recent  researches  sim- 
ply point  to  a  continuation  of  the  same  great 
series  of  long-sustained  natural  action  in  the  de- 
position of  detritus  and  the  gradual  elevalion  of 
coasts,  covered  with  the  ordinary  accumulations  of 
mud,  sand, and  shingle,  which  have  been  referred 
to  as  the  analogous  causes  of  the  earlier  forma- 
tions. 

Geologists  have  collected  numerous  instances 
in  which  such  currents  are  shown  to  have  acted 
on  the  surface  of  many  parts  of  Euroi>e,  ir. 
different  directions ;  and  other  results,  such  as 
the  transportation  of  blocks  over  intervening  high 
ridges,  have  been  referred  to  the  float  ing  of  ice; 
while  other  similar  results  have  been  traced  up  tc 
the  action  of  glaciers  in  many  instances,  whatever 
may  be  the  probability  of  such  action  in  others. 

We  will  very  briefly  allude  to  another  branch 
of  the  evidence.  The  extinct  volcanoes  in  the 
south  of  France  show  no  indications  of  having 
been  active  at  any  period  of  which  we  can  obtain 
an  idea  from  the  surrounding  state  of  things.  In 
several  instances  rivers  have  cut  their  channels 
through  the  solid  masses  of  lava  of  100  feet  in 
thickness  ;  the  time  requis'te  for  this  is  hardly  cal- 
culable. Other  portions  of  these  mountains  con- 
sist of  light  pumice  and  aggregations  of  cinders 
which  have  nevertheless  remained  wholly  undis- 
turbed. The  arguments  for  the  antiquity  of  Etna 
are  of  the  same  kind  :  the  succession  of  eruptions 
which  have  contributed  to  form  the  flanks  of  the 
mountain  by  accumulations  of  lava  must  have 
been  Carried  on  through  an  almost  immeasurable 
antiquity.  The  different  numerous  extinct  cra- 
ters on  its  sides  present  masses  of  loose  scoria?  and 
ashes.  Precisely  the  same  description  is  found  to 
apply  to  extinct  volcanoes  in  Asia  Minor  and 
other  regions.  For  authorities  and  details  we  refer 
our  readers  generally  to  Mr.  Lyell's  Principles 
of  G color/ 1/,  and  the  abstracts  of  Proceedings  of 
the  Geological  Society,  especially  those  relating 
to  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Strick- 
land, in  Asia  Minor;  also  to  Sir  H.  de  la  lit  die's 
Geological  Manual  (especially  p.  172,  3rd  edit.). 
The  general  result,  as  bearing  on  our  pre- 
sent subject,  is  obviously  this:  the  traces  of 
currents,  and  the  like,  which  the  surface  of  the 
earth  does  exhibit,  arid  which  might  be  tsdribed 
to  diluvial  action  tit  some  kind,  are  certainly  no' 
the  results  of  one  universal  simultaneous  sub- 
mergence, but  of  tnkny,  distinct,  local,  aqueous 
forces,  for  the  most  part  continued  in  action  »'or 
long  periods,  and  of  a  kind  precisely  analogs.  Ol 
to  such  agency  as  is  now  at  woik.  While,  fur- 
ther, many  parti  of  tl xistiu^  surface   show   no 

traces  of  such  operations;  and  the  phenomena  of 
the  volcanic  districts  pmc  distinctly  that  during 
the  enormous  period-.  *    jch  have  elapsed  since  th* 

craters  were  active,  no  deluge  could  possibly  liava 

passed     over     them    without    removing    all     these 

lighter  portions  of  their  exuvta  #hrch  have  evi- 
dently   remained    wholly    untouched    since    they 

Weir  ejected. 

I'pon  the  whole  it  is  thus  aojvireut.  that  vrf 
have  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  g  e.it  .i  jiovus 
revolution    at    any    Comparatively     recent    in*i  Hid 
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having  affected  the  earth's  surface  over  any  con- 
siderable tract :  changes,  doubtless,  may  have 
been  produced  on  a  small  scale  in  isolated  dis- 
tricts. The  phenomena  presented  by  caves  con- 
taining bones,  as  at  Kirkdaleand  other  localities, 
are  not  of  a  kind  forming  any  breach  in  the 
continuity  of  the  analogies  by  which  all  the 
changes  in  the  surface  are  more  and  more  seen  to 
have  been  carried  on.  But  a  recent  simultaneous 
influx  of  water  covering  the  glol>e,  and  ascending 
above  tiie  level  of  the  mountains,  must  have  left 
indisputable  traces  of  its  influence,  which  not 
only  is  not  the  case,  but  against  which  we  have 
seen  positive  facts  standing  our.  Apart  from  the 
testimonies  of  geology  there  are  other  sciences 
which  must  be  interrogated  on  such  a  subject. 
These  are,  chiefly,  terrestrial  physics,  to  assign  the 
possibility  of  a  supply  of  water  to  stand  all  over 
the  globe  rive  miles  in  depth  above  the  level  of  the 
ordinary  sea  ; — natural  history,  to  count  the  my- 
riads of  species  of  living  creatures  to  be  preserved 
and  continued  in  the  ark ; — mechanics,  to  con- 
struct such  a  vessel ;  with  some  others  not  less 
necessary  to  the  case.  But  we  have  no  disposition 
to  enter  more  minutely  on  such  points  :  the  reader 
will  find  rhein  most  clearly  and  candidly  stated 
in  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Geology  and  Scripture,  &c. 
p.  130,  2nd  edit. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  nature  and  possible 
solutions  of  the  difficult)  thus  presented.  We 
believe  only  two  main  solutions  have  been  at- 
tempted. One  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
(ib.  ]).  291),  who  expressly  contends  that  there  is 
no  real  contradiction  between  these  facts  and  the 
description  in  the  Mosaic  record,  when  the  latter 
is  correctly  interpreted.  This  more  correct  inter- 
pretat  on  then  refers,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
proper  import  of  the  Scripture  terms  commonly 
taken  to  imply  the  universality  of  the  deluge. 
These  the  author  shows,  by  a  large  comparison  of 
similar  passages,  are  only  to  be  understood  as 
expressing  a  great  extent;  often,  indeed,  the  very 
same  phrase  is  applied  to  a  very  limited  region 
or  country,  as  in  Gen.  xli.  56;  Deut.  ii.  25; 
Acts  ii.  5,  &c.  Thus,  so  far  as  these  expressions 
are  concerned,  the  description  may  apply  to  a 
local  deluge. 

Next,  the  destruction  of  the  whole  existing 
human  race  does  not  by  any  means  imply  this 
universality,  since,  by  ingenious  considerations 
as  to  the  multiplication  of  mankind  at  the  alleged 
era  of  the  deluge,  the  author  has  shown  that  they 
probably  had  not  extended  beyond  a  compara-* 
tively  limited  district  of  the  East. 

A  local  destruction  of  animal  life  would  also 
allow  of  such  a  reduction  of  the  numbers  to  be 
included  in  the  ark,  as  might  obviate  objections 
on  that  score  ;  and  here  again  the  Oriental  idiorri 
may  save  the  necessity  of  the  literal  supposition 
of  every  actual  species  l>eing  included. 

Again,  ceitain  peculiar  difficulties  connected 
with  the  resting  of  the  ark  on  Mount  Ararat  are 
combated  by  supposing  the  name  incorrectly 
applied  to  the  mountain  now  so  designated,  and 
really   Jb  belong  to  one  of  much  lower  elevation. 

Lastly,  this  author  suggests  considerations  tend- 
ing to  fix  the  region  which  may  have  been  the 
•cene  of  the  actual  inundation  described  by  Moses, 
ill  about  that  part  of  Western  Asia  where  there  is 
a  large  district  now  considerably  depressed  below 
the  level  of  the  sea  :  this  might  have  been  sub- 


merged by  the  joint  action  of  rain,  and  an  elera. 
tion  of  the  bed  of  the  Persian  and  Ii.dian  Seas. 
And,  finally,  he  quotes  the  opinions  of  several 
approved  divines  in  confirmation  of  such  a  view, 
especially  as  bearing  upon  all  the  essential  re- i- 
gious  instruction  which  the  narrative  is  calculated 
to  convey. 

Other  attempts  have  been  made  with  more  oi 
less  probability  to  assign  particular  localities  as  the 
scene  of  the  Mosaic  deluge,  if  understood  to  have 
been  partial.  Some  diluvial  beds  posteiior  to 
the  tertiary  formations  have  been  occasional!  v 
pointed  out  as  offering  some  probability  of  such 
an  origin.  Thus,  e.  g.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton, 
secretary  to  the  Geological  Society,  in  his  Tour 
in  Asia  Minor  (vol.  ii.  p.  386),  found  in  the 
plains  of  Armenia,  especially  in  some  localities 
near  Khorassan  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Arpachai 
or  Araxes,  a  remarkable  thin  bed  of  marl  con- 
taining shells  of  tertiary  (qu.  recent '?)  species  : 
these  he  attributes  to  a  local  deluge  occurring  (as 
the  position  of  the  bed  indicates)  after  the  ces- 
sation of  the  volcanic  action  which  has  'aken 
place  in  that  district.  He  expressly  adds  that 
he  regards  this  deluge  as  probably  coincident 
with  the  Mosaic  ;  understanding  the  latter  in  a 
restricted  or  partial  sense,  and  imagining  it  ex- 
plained by  physical  causes  which  might  have 
followed  the  volcanic  action. 

How  far  this  or  any  such  phenomenon  is  recon- 
cilable with  the  terms  of  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
we  leave  our  readers  to  decide  for  themselves;  for 
our  own  part,  we  can  see  but  little  probability  in 
such  suppositions. 

Again,  with  respect  to  any  hypothesis  of  local 
action,  we  may  observe  that  the  Sciipture.  nar- 
rative dwells  emphatically  on  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  existing  human  race.  Wherever,  there- 
fore, we  look  for  the  evidences  of  a  local  deluge, 
it  must  be  shown  to  extend  to  all  the  then  inha- 
bited part  of  the  world.  This  might,  certainly, 
be  of  contracted  extent  :  but  the  more  contracted 
it  might  be,  in  proportion  the  more  full  must  it 
have  been,  of  human  remains.  Now  it  is  quite 
notorious  that  no  bed  attributable  to  diluvial 
action  has  ever  been  found  containing  a  single 
bone  or  tooth  of  the  human  species.  We  must 
therefore  contend  that  no  evidence  has  yet  been 
adduced  of  any  deposit  which  can  be  identified 
with  the  Noachian  deluge. 

The  only  other  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  is 
that  which,  accepting  the  letter  of  the  Scriptural 
narrative,  makes  the  deluge  strictly  universal  ; 
and  allowing  (as  they  must  be  allowed)  all  the 
difficulties,  not  to  say  contradictions,  in  a  natural 
sense,  involved  in  it,  accounts  for  them  all  by 
supernatural  agency.  In  fact,  the  terms  of  the 
narrative,  strictly  taken,  may  perhaps  be  under- 
stood throughout  as  representing  the  whole  event, 
from  beginning  to  f nd,  as  entirely  of  a  miracu- 
lous nature.  If  so,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  an 
end  to  all  difficulties  or  question,  since  there  are 
no  limits  to  omnipotence ;  and  one  miracle  is  not 
greater  than  another.  Thus,  Mr.  Lyell  (Prin- 
ciples of  Geol.  iv.  219.  1th  ed.),  after  ably  re- 
capitulating the  main  points  of  evidence,  as  far 
as  physical  causes  are  concerned,  remarks,  '  If 
we  l>elieve  the  flood  to  have  been  a  temporary 
susjxTision  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  natural 
world,  requiring  a  miraculous  intervention  of  tht 
divine  power,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  credibility 
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ei  such  an  event  cannot  be  enhanced  b\  any  series 
of  inundations,  however  analogous,  of  which  the 
geologist  may  imagine  he  has  discovered  the 
proofs.  For  my  own  pail.  I  have  always  consi- 
dered the  flood,  when  its  universality,  in  the 
strictest  sense  oi'  the  term,  is  insisted  on,  as  a  pre- 
ternatural event  far  beyond  the  reach  of  philoso- 
phical inquiry,  whether  as  to  the  causes  employed 
to  produce  it,  or  the  effects  most  likely  to  result 
from  it.' 

In  a  word,  if  we  suppose  the  flood  to  have  been 
miraculously  produced,  and  all  the  difficulties 
thus  overcome,  we  must  also  suppose  that  it  was 
not  only  miraculously  terminated  also,  but  every 
trace  and  mark  of  it  supernatural  ly  effaced  and 
destroyed. 

Now,  consideniig  the  immense  amount  of  su- 
pernatural agency  thus  rendered  necessary,  this 
hypothesis  has  appeared  to  some  quite  untenable. 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  particular  (whom  no  one  will 
suspect  of  any  leaning  to  scepticism),  enlarges  on 
the  difficulty  fp.  157,  and  note),  and  offers  some 
excellent  remarks  on  the  general  quesrion  of  mi- 
racles (p.  84-S9);  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
however  plausible  may  be  the  assertion  that  all 
miracles  are  alike,  yet  the"  idea  of  supernatural 
agency  to  so  enormous  an  amount  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  is,  to  many  minds  at  least,  very 
staggering,  if  not  wholly  inadmissible.  In  fact,  in 
stretching  the  argument  to  such  an  extent,  it  must 
he  borne  in  mind,  that  we  may  be  trenching  upon 
difficulties  in  another  quarter,  and  not  sufficiently 
regarding  the  force  of  the  evidence  on  which  any 
miracles  are  supported  [Miracle]. 

In  any  such  discus-ion  with  regard  to  the 
deluge,  we  cannot  avoid  taking  into  account  its 
hearing  upon  the  early  history  of  mankind,  the 
propagation  of  the  race,  and  the  progress  of  arts 
and  civilization,  coupled  with  the  comparatively 
recent  'late  commonly  assigned  to  this  event, 
viz.  abeut  2400  b.c.  On  such  a  subject  we  can 
only  be  guided  by  the  testimony  of  universal  his- 
tory ami  experience  as  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
spread  of  population,  and  the  probable  causes 
which  could  lead  to  advance  in  civilization 
among  some  tvities,  and  the  deterioration,  or  even 
total  loss  of  it  (as  originally  possessed  by  Noah) 
among  others.  If,  then,  we  are  to  date  from  the 
Noachian  deluge,  it  is  evident  that  such  con- 
siderations with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race  must  at  least  claim  our  serious 
attention,  in  connection  with  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative. 

As  to  the  date  simply,  the  great  discrepancy 
in  the  chronology  of  the  patriarchs,  between  the 
existing  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Septua- 
gint  versions,  lias,  with  many,  tended  to  throw 
doubts  upon  all  the  computations  alike,  as  more 
or  less  corrupted  or  Interpolated. 

Again,  there  are  circumstances  connected  with 
the  early  hi-tory  of  seveial  nations,  which  have 
apjieared  to  some  writers  to  demand  a  still  greater 
extension  of  the  time.  Th- Jesuit  missionaries  in 
China  were  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  proofs 
of  high  antiquity  erinced  in  the  records  of  that 
people,  that  they  applied  to  the  Pope  for  a  dis- 
pensation to  adopt  the  Serjtuagtnt  chronology 
instead  of  thai  of  the  Vulgate;  and  even  con- 
fessed that  this  would  not  be  sufficiently  consistent 
witn   the  antiquity  they  felt  obliged  to  assign  n> 

il»*  Chinese    ' '-lory.       The   Jenuit    Mailla    enters 


most  into  detail  m  the  subject,  especial  y  as 
connected  with  their  early  inventions  in  the  arts 
(see  Melanges  Asiatiqucs,  torn.  i.). 

Other  writers  have  dwelt  upon  the  various 
remains  indicating  a  spread  of  population  and  a 
degree  of  civilization  at  periods  too  early  to 
be  consistent  with  any  received  chronology 
among  the  Egyptians,  Mexicans,  Hindoos,  and 
other  nations ;  and  the  probability  of  many 
of  those  arts,  of  which  they  exhibit  traces, 
having  been  originally  derived  from  a  still 
more  ancient,  widely  spread,  and  highly  civilized 
people  in  Central  Asia.  Some  interesting  remarKs 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  a  pa|>er  '  On  the 
History  of  Magnetical  Discovery,  by  T.  S.  Da  vies, 
Esq.  F.R.S.'  inserted  in  the  British  Annual  for 
1S27,  p.  246.  This  able  writer  argues  much  from 
the  unequal  progress  made  in  civilization  and  the 
arts  of  life  under  different  conditions  of  national 
existence,  and  contends  that,  in  the  earlier  stages, 
that  progress  must  have  been  incalculably  slow, 
and  the  chronology,  consequently, must  be  almost 
indefinitely  enlarged.  Indeed,  in  a  more  gene- 
ral point  of  view,  to  such  an  extent  is  this 
the  case,  if  we  follow  it  out  in  imagination  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  lowest  state  of  savage  life, 
that  others  have  felt  obliged  to  adopt  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  direct  divine  interposition  to  communi- 
cate certain  first  elements  of  civilization,  without 
which  no  race  ever  rises  above  the  savage  condi- 
tion (see  Archbp.  Whately's  Political  Economy, 
lect.  v.  p.  133). 

Upon  the  whole,  the  discerning  inquirer  will,  on 
such  a  subject  as  the  present,  more  especially,  ad- 
mit the  reasonableness  of  an  increasing  attentioa 
to  that  important  branch  of  criticism  which  teaches 
us  to  view  the  composition  of  thediflerent  [nations 
of  the  sacred  writings  a-;  of  a  kind  specially  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  ideas  of  the  ages  to  which  they 
res|>ectively  belong;  and  not  to  overstretch  the 
literal  interpretation  of  them  to  meet  the  concep- 
tions of  other  ages  and  other  stages  of  the  in'el- 
lectual  and  moral  advancement  of  mankind;  or, 
in  the  judicious  language  of  the  learned  Sender — 
'  Jam  si  argumentum  atque  ingenium  libiorum 
V.  T.  intueamur  propius.  facile  patebit  hoc,  genti 
Israelitaram  praecipue  istos  librae  futsse  destina- 
tos,  et  ad  eorum  tempore  varia  et  varios  status 
maxime  respicere  ;  minime  autem  librorum  i»to- 
rum  cunctas  partes hominibus  omnium  temjvmim 
idem  atque  equale  praestare  Imieficium  '  {Instit 
Brev.  §  xxxii.). 

In  anv  point  of  view,  it  must  l>e  admitted  that 
the  subject  involves  difficulties  of  no  inconsider- 
able amount  ;  and  if,  after  due  consideration  o' 
the  suggestions  offered  for  their  solution,  we  should 
still  feel  it  necessary  to  retain  a  cautious  BUSpeUM 
Of  judgment  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  also  born« 
in  mind  that  such  hesitation  will  not  invoke  the 
dereliction  of  any  material  religious  doctrine. 

If  we  look  to  the  actual  tenor  of  the  a  hole  nar- 
rative a*  delivered  by  Moses  [Gen.  viii.  and  \x.) 
we  shall  observe   that   the   manifest   immediate 

purport     of    it    is    the    same    as   that    of    the    re** 
of    the     early    poition    of    his     history,    \  iz.     ar 
forming  part   of  the    introduction   to    iui     i  vv< 
Tims  we  lind    in    the  fnd    instance,    the   nairativi* 
dwelling    09    the    distinction    of    dtean    and    Ut> 

elean  beasts  I  rli,  2 ,  \   afterwards  on  the  covenant 

with    Noah;    the  promise  ol    t'utuie    eojo\  nifiit    "f 
the  eaitli  and  iL»  RUttlj    the    prohibit  UUag 
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blood  ;  tha  punishment  of  murder  (ix.  4,  &c.)  ; 
all  constituting,  in  fact,  some  of  the  rudiments 
out  of  \vnich  the  Mosaic  law  was  framed,  and 
which  were  thus  brought  before  the  Israelites  as 
forming  an  anticipatory  sanction  for  it. 

If  we  look  to  any  further  applications  of  the 
narrative,  we  must,  of  course,  be  guided  by  the 
express  representations  of  the  sacred  writers  in 
regard  to  the  tenor  of  such  references  as  they  may 
make  to  it.  Now  the  only  such  applications  are 
purely  of  a  practical  nature,  in  which  certain 
points  in  the  narrative  are  introduced  by  way  of 
adaptation  to  the  subject  in  hand,  as  belonging  to 
a  history  familiarly  known,  and  thus  made  to 
furnish  topics  of  argument  or  admonition  to  those 
who  had  always  acknowledged  it.  Regarded  in 
a  Christian  light,  the  narrative  is  important  solely 
in  respect  to  the  applications  made  of  it  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  these  are  only  of  the  follow- 
ing kind  :  it  is  referred  to  as  a  warning  of  Christ's 
coming  (Mitt.  xxiv.  38);  Luke  xvii.  27);  as  an 
assurance  of  judgment  on  sin  (2  Pet.  ii.  5) ;  and 
of  God's  long-suffering ;  while  the  ark  is  made  a 
type  of  baptism  and  Christian  salvation  (1  Pet. 
iii.  20) ;  and  lastly,  Noah  is  set  forth  as  an  ex- 
ample of  faith  (Heb.  xi.  7). 

In  these  applications  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
physical  nature  of  the  event,  nor  even  to  its  literal 
universality.  They  are  all  allusions,  not  to  the 
event  abstractedly,  but  only  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment icith  the  parties  addressed,  in  support  of 
other  truths  :  an  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament 
addressed  to  those  who  already  believed  in  it — -in 
the  first  of  the  instances  cited,  to  the  Jews — in  the 
others  to  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  (compare 
I  Pet.  i.  1  and  2  Pet.  iii.  1).— B.  P, 

DEMAS  (Arifxas).  a  Thessalonian  Christian, 
who  was  for  a  time  associated  with  St.  Paul,  but 
who  afterwards  abandoned  him  at  Rome,  either 
from  being  discouraged  by  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  the  service,  or  in  pursuit  of  temporal  advantages 
(Col.  iv.  14;  Philem.  xxiv.;  2  Tim.  iv.  10). 
The  usual  unfavourable  sense  attached  to  the  last 
text  seems  the  just  one. 

DEMETRIUS  (At^t/mos),  a  man's  name, 
denoting  a  votary  of  Ceres,  and  very  common 
among  the  Greeks.  The  persons  of  this  name 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  are — 

1.  DEMETRIUS  SOTER,  king  of  Syria. 
He  was  son  of  Seleucus  IV.,  surnamed  Philopator ; 
lint,  beintr  an  hostage  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  his  uncle,  the  notorious  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  assumed  the  crown  of  Syria,  and 
retained  it  eleven  years.  After  him  it  was  held 
two  years  by  his  son  Antiochus  Eujiator,  who  was 
put  to  dea'h  in  b.c.  162  by  Demetrius,  who  then 
arrived  in  Syria  and  secured  the  royal  heritage 
from  which  he  had  so  long  been  excluded.  He 
reigned  twelve  years,  b.c.  162-150.  The  point* 
in  whicl.  his  history  connects  him  with  the  Jews 
are  alone  of  interest  in  this  work,  and  these  points 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  [see  art. 
Maucabkes].  To  his  time  belong  the  latter 
end  )f  the  government  of  Judas  in  Israel  and  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Jona'han.  He  acted  op- 
v-essiveh  and  unjustly  towards  them;  but,  when 
a  rival  aie«e  in  the  person  of  Alexander  Balas, 
he  bade  so  high  for  the  support  of  Jonathan  as 
hx-reale  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity  ;  for  which  cause, 
as  well  as  Viotu  resentment    at  the  injuries  lie  had 


inflicted  on  them,  the  Jews  espoused  the  cause  of 
Balas,  to  whose  success  they  in  na  slight  <legrtt 
contributed  [Alexander  Balas]. 

2.  DEMETRIUS  NICATOR,orNICANOR, 

son  of  the  preceding,  but  who  was  excluded  from 
the  throne  till  b.c.  146,  by  the  success  of  Alex- 
ander Balas,  and  then  recovered  it  chiefly  by  die 
assistance  of  his  father-in-law  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor.  He  at  first  treated  the  Jews  well,  but 
eventually  gave  them  so  much  cause  for  dissatis- 
faction that  they  readily  espoused  the  cause  of 
Antiochus  Theos,  son  of  Alexander  Balas.  De- 
metrius underwent  many  vicissitudes,  and  passed 
several  years  (b.c  141-135)  in  captivity  among 
the  Parthians,  from  which  he  eventually  returned 
and  recovered  his  throne,  which  he  continued  to 
occupy  till  b.c.  126,  when  he  was  defeated  in 
battle  by  the  pretender  Alexander  Zehina,  and 
afterwards  slain  at.  Tyre,  whither  he  had  fled 
[Maccabees]. 

3.  DEMETRIUS,  a  silversmith  at  Ephesus, 
vi  ho,  being  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
under  the  preaching  of  Paul,  assembled  his  fellow- 
craftsmen,  and  excited  a  tumult  by  haranguing 
them  on  the  danger  that  threatened  the  worship  of 
the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  consequently  their 
own  craft  as  silversmiths.  Their  employment 
was  to  make  '  silver  shrines  for  Diana '  (Acts 
xix.  24) ;  and  if  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
these  'shrines'  (vaovs)  were  silver  models  of  the 
temple,  or  of  its  adytum  or  chapel,  in  which  per- 
haps a  little  image  of  the  goddess  was  placed. 
These,  it  seems,  were  purchased  by  foreigners, 
who  either  could  not  perform  their  devotions  at 
the  temple  itself,  or  who,  after  having  done  so. 
carried  them  away  as  memorials  or  for  purposes 
of  worship.  The  continual  resort  of  foreigners  to 
Ephesus  from  all  parts,  on  account  of  the  sin- 
gular veneration  in  which  the  image  of  the 
goddess  was  held  [Artemis],  must  have  rendered 
this  manufacture  very  profitable,  and  sufficiently 
explains  the  anxiety  of  Demetrius  and  his  fellow- 
craftsmen. 

4.  DEMETRIUS,  a  Christian,  mentioned  win. 
commendation  in  3  John  12.  From  the  con- 
nection of  St.  John  with  Ephesus  at  the  time  the 
Epistle  was  written,  some  have  supposed  that  tins 
Demetrius  is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  and  that 
he  had  been  converted  to  Christianity.  But  this 
is  a  mere  conjecture,  rendered  the  more  uncertain 
by  the  commonness  of  the  name. 

DEMON.  The  words  dai/juav  and  Zaiuovtov 
are  used  as  synonymous  both  by  profane  aid 
sacred  writers.  The  etymologies  they  respectively 
assign  to  them,  all  point  to  some  supposed  cfa- 
ra  i.  ii»tic  of  those  intelligent  beings  to  whom 
the  words  are  applied.  For  example.  Plato,  in 
his  Cratylus  (vol.  i.  p.  398,  ed.  Serran.),  derives 
the  word  from  Sarj/acui/,  '  knowing,'  in  allusion 
to  the  superior  intelligence,  and  consequent  elh- 
ciency,  ascribed  to  demons;  Eusebius  (Prep. 
Evang.  iv.  5),  from  dftfiaivw,  'to  be  tenilied;' 
others,  as  Proclus  (in  IIe3iod.),  from  Sa/cu,  '  to  dig 
tiibutc,'  because  demons  were  supposed  to  assign 
the  lots  or  destinies  of  mankind.  The  words  in 
question  are  used  by  heathen  writers  with  gieat 
latitude,  being  applied  by  them,  1.  to  every 
order  of  beings  superior  to  man,  including  even 
the  Highest*  Aristotle  applies  Sai/j.6vtov  to  tht 
Divinity.  Providence  (Hhct.  2.  23).  2.  It  u 
applied    to  any   particular  divinity;    by    Hornet 
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10  V>nus  (Iliad,  iii.)  ;  and  in  II.  xvii.  98,  90, 
Compared  with  104,  daificau  and  dtSs  are  used 
as  interchangeable  words  ;  3.  to  the  inferitr 
iivinities,  as  in  the  phrase  Oeol  ko.1  haifiopes ; 
4.  to  a  class  of  beings  between  gods  and  men  : 
minores  diis  et  majores  hominibus  (Liv.  viii.  20  ; 
Adam,  Uom.  Antiq.  p.  287).  Of  these  latter 
gome  were  habitually  benevo  ant,  and  others 
malignant.  The  word  demon,  by  itself,  occurs 
usually  in  a  good  sense  in  heathen  writers  ;  the 
evil  are  distinguished  as  8a.tfx.oi/es  kcucoI  or  iro- 
prfpoi.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  tutelary 
genii  of  cities,  and  the  guardian  spirits  of  in- 
dividuals, as  the  demon  of  Socrates.  5.  By  an 
easy  metonymy  it  is  used  to  denote  fortune, 
chance,  fate.  In  the  Septuagint  the  word, 
though  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence,  is  used 
in  a  verv  diversified  and  indefinite  manner  :  Deut. 
xxxii.  17,  "If,  SaLfxouLQu ;  Ps.  xc.  6,  1'Jp,  Saifj.6- 
viou,  where  it  seems  to  mean  a  pestilential  blast 

(comp.  Isa.  xxviii.  2,  Heb.) ;  Ps.  xcv.  5,  DvvK, 

Saifxo'vtov,  which  Symmachus  renders  a;  virapKroi, 
and  Aquila,  iirtirXacrToi;  Isa.  xiii.  21,  TJ?t^,  5cu- 
fjdvtov,  Aquila,  rpixioovras;  Isa.  xxxiv.  14,  D^¥, 
SuifAOViov;  Isa.  lxv.  10,  *"JJ,  Bai/xSytov,  which  seems 
explained  by  tvxo  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse; 
Vulg.  fortuna.  In  the  book  of  Tobit  (iii.  8),  we 
meet  with  trov7]pbv  Saiix6uiov.  Since  no  distinct 
ideas  of  the  ancient  Jewish  doctrines  concerning 
demons  can  be  obtained  from  the  Septuagint,  we 
next  have  recourse  to  the  heathens,  and  from  their 
writings,  owing  to  the  universal  prevalence  of 
belief  in  demons,  ample  information  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  following  is  offered  as  a  summary 
of  their  opinions. 

1.  Demons,  in  the  theology  of  the  Gentiles,  are 
middle  beings,  between  gods  and  mortals.  This 
is  the  judgment,  of  Plato,  which  will  be  considered 
decisive — irau  to  5aiu6viov  fxera^v  iari  Qeov  re 
-red  Ovnrov  :  '  Every  demon  is  a  middle  being  be- 
tween God  and  mortal.'  He  thus  explains  what 
he  means  by  a  middle  being — &ebs  avOpdnrw  ou 
uyi/vrcu,  a\\a  8ia  SaL/xoviccv  vaad  £o~tiv  tj  bfxiXia 
tdl  r\  5iaAe/fTos  6eo?s  irpbs  dvdpunrovs  :  '  God  is 
lot  approached  immediately  by  man,  but  all  the 
•  ommerce  and  intercourse  between  gods  and  men 
>  re  performed  by  the  mediation  of  demons.'  He 
enters  into  further  particulars — Tb  8ai\x.6vi6v  iariv 
Kpfx,t)vsvov KaX^iajropQfievov  BeoTs  ra  reap  audpocnuiv, 
ta\  dvOpunrois  tcl  -nupa.  dean/,  roov  yue*>  ray  Sheets 
nd\  Ova'ias,  twv  5e  Tas  fViTa^eiy  ere  kcu  a/xoifids 
T(i>v  dvaiu>v  :  '  Demons  are  reporters  and  carriers 
from  men  to  the  gods,  and  again  from  the  gods  to 
men,  of  the  supplications  and  prayers  of  the  one, 
and  of  the  injunctions  and  rewards  of  devotion 
from  the  other'  (Plato,  Sympos.  pp.  202,  203, 
to  n.  iii.  ed.  Serran.).  *  And  this,'  says  the  learned 
M  ?de,  '  wai  the  cerumen  it  (d  philosophy  of  the! 
ap  istkV  timet,  and  of  the  tunes  long  before 
■   them." 

%.  Demons  were  of  two  kinds;  the  one  were 
the  souls  of  EOOd  nun,  wfiicll  upon  their  de- 
parture from  the  body  were  called  heroei^  were 
•if'te  wards  raised  to  the  dignity  0/  demons,  and 
sub;  nuentlv  to  thai  of  gods  |  Plutarch,  hv  I><  f<  ct. 
Oro-..).  Plato  (Cratuhftj  p  398,  tom.  i ."edit. 
Serr.  n. ),  s;i\  s,  'the  poets  speak  excellently  who 
afliri  1  that  when  rood  nun  di<'  they  attain  great 
hono  ir  and  ligtiity,  and  become  demons.1  If 
n»;  admit  M  tJuit  JambTichua,  liitrocles,  and 


Simplicius  use  'he  words  angels  and  demons  in- 
discriminately. Philo  (De  Giyantibus)  says 
that  souls,  demons,  and  angels,  are  only  different 
names  that  imply  one  and  the  same  substance; 
and  he  affirms  (De  Somn.)  that  Moses  calls  those 
angels  whom  the  philosophers  call  demons.  It 
was  also  believed  that  the  souls  of  bad  men  be- 
came evil  demons  (Chalcid.  in  Platon.  Tim. 
cap.  135, -p.  330).  Accordingly  b~ai/j.6vios  often 
occurs  in  ancient  authois  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
The  other  kind  of  demons  were  of  more  noble 
origin  than  the  human  race,  having  never  inha- 
bited human  bodies  (Plato,  Tim.  pp.  41,  42.  69, 
71,  75);  Apuleius,  De  Deo  Socrdtis,  p.  690'). 

3.  Those  demons  who  had  once  been  souls  of 
men  were  the  objects  of  immediate  worship 
among  the  heathens  (Deut.  xxvi.  14  ;  Ps.  cvi.  2^ ; 
Isa.  viii.  19),  and  it  is  in  contradistinction  to 
these  that  Jehovah  is  so  frequently  called  '  the 
living  God '  (Deut.  v.  6,  &c.  &c. ;  Farmer's  Essay 
on  the  Demoniacs,  passim). 

4.  The  heathens  held  that  some  demons  were 
malignant  by  nature,  and  not  merely  so  when 
provoked  and  offended.  Plutarch  says,  'it  is  a 
very  ancient  opinion  that  there  are  certain  wicked 
and  malignant  demons,  who  envy  good  men.  and 
endeavour  to  hinder  them  in  the  pursuit  of  viitue, 
lest  they  should  be  partakers  of  greater  happiness 
than  they  enjoy'  (Pint.  Dion.  p.  958,  torn.  i.  edit. 
Paris,  1624).  On  this  passage  Bishop  Newton 
remarks,  '  This  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  later 
philosophers,  and  Plutaich  undeniably  affirms 
it  of  the  very  ancient  ones '  (Dissert,  on  the 
Proph.,  Lond.  1826,  p.  476).  Pythagoras  held 
that  certain  demons  sent  diseases  to  men  and 
cattle  (Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Tythay.  p.  514,  ed. 
Amstel.).  Zaleucus,.  in  his  preface  to  his  Laws 
(apud  Stobcettm,  Serrh.  xlii.),  supposes  that  an 
evil  demon  might  be  present  with  a  witness  to 
influence  him  to  injustice. 

In  later  times  Josephus  uses  the  word  demon 
always  in  a  bad  sense,  as  do  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  when  using  it  us  from  them- 
selves, and  in  their  own  sense  of  it  (De  Bell. 
Jud.  vii.  6,  §  3;.  '  Demons  are  no  other  than 
the  spirits  of  the  wicked,  that  enter  into  men 
and  kill  them,  unless  they  can  obtain  some  help 
against  them."  For  proof  of  the  latter  assertion 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  contents  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  if  necessary  for  a  recon- 
ciliation of  the  apparent  exceptions,  to  Farmtr'.i 
Essay ;  and  as  the  next  stage  of  the  inquiry  will 
usher  us  into  the  arena  of  controversy,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  embraced  of  announcing  that  it  is  liol 
our  intention  tb  exhibit  ourselves  as  paitizans  of 
either  side  of  any  question  which  may  be  hereafter 
introduced,  but  simply  to  [resent  an  impartial 
view  of  the  literature  it  may  involve 

It  is  frequently  supposed  thai  the  demons  o( 
the  New  Testament  are  fallen  angels  :  on  the 
contrary  it  is  maintained  by  Fanner,  that  the 
word  is  never  applied  to  the  Devil  and  hi>  angels, 
and  that  theie  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  restricting 
the  term  to  spirits  of  a  higher  brdoi  than  man- 
kind. They  who  uphold  the  former  opinion  urge 
ih.it  our  Lord,  when  accused  0/  casting  01, t 
demons  by  Beelzebub,  the  nrit  n    n-    re* 

plies,  Hou   can   Satan    cast    «nit    Satan      Maik    :ii. 
23>&C     ■      There  is  no  UOitbt  but  that  0  iu  I 

and  <*'  SioV.'A'is  are  d  e  Mime,  olid  heno   B      < 

bub  and   u  5«{#oAt>s  aie  I        .    I     1\   I  lC   n*iii<    be  u^ 
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Doddridge  calls  this  a  demonstration  of  the  point, 
and  consequently  maintains,  that  '  Satan  was  con- 
sidered as  the  prince  of  the  demons  who  weie  cast 
out  by  Christ,  and  who  are  elsewhere  represented 
as  his  angels  (Family  Expositor,  i.  337,  Lond. 
1799).  It  is  replied,  that  if  this  argument  proves 
anything,  it  proves  that  the  word  Satan  is  equi- 
valent to  Zai^6viov,  and  that  Satan  is  here  only 
introduced  as  an  illustration,  as  are  the  discords 
of  kingdoms  and  families  (Campbell's  Prelim. 
Dissert,  p.  li'O).  It  must  be  allowed  that  so 
important  a  conclusion  should  not  be  rested  on  a 
deduction  from  precarious  principles.  It  is  further 
urged,  that  it  is  but  fair  and  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  use  the  word 
demons  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  under- 
stood by  their  contemporaries,  which,  as  it  appears 
from  Josephus  and  other  authorities,  was,  that  of 
the  spirits  of  the  wicked ;  and  that  if  these 
writers  had  meant  anything  else  they  would  have 
given  notice  of  so  wide  a  deviation  from  popular 
usage.  The  writings  of  the  Fathers  show  that 
they  sometimes  understood  the  demons  to  be 
fallen  angels  ;  at  other  times  they  use  the  word 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  ancient  philosophers. 
Justin  Martyr  affirms  (Apol.  i.  2,  p.  65)  that 
'  those  persons  who  are  seized  and  thrown  down 
by  the  souls  of  the  deceased  are  such  as  all  men 
agree  in  calling  demoniacs,  or  mad.' — J.  F.  D. 

DEMONIACS  (SaifxouiC6/j.€voi),  demonized 
persons,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  those  who  were 
supposed  to  have  a  demon  or  demons  occupying 
them,  suspending  the  faculties  of  their  minds,  and 
governing  the  members  of  their  bodies,  so  that 
what  was  said  and  done  by  the  demoniacs  was 
ascribed  to  the  indwelling  demon.  Plato  (apud 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  105,  Oxon.)  affirms  that 
'  demoniacs  do  not  use  their  own  dialect  or 
tongue,  but  that  of  the  demons  who  have  entered 
into  them  '  Lucian  says,  '  the  patient  is  silent ; 
the  d^mon  returns  the  answer  to  the  question 
asked.'  Apollonius  thus  addresses  a  youth  sup 
posed  to  be  possessed  :  'I  am  treated  contumeliously 
by  the  demon,  and  not  by  thee'  (comp.  Matt, 
viii.  28  and  31;  Mark  v.  2;  ix.  12;  Luke  viii. 
27,  32). 

The  correctness  of  the  opinion  respecting  those 
who  are  called  fiaiixoviCAp-tvoi  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  and 
other  nations  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles,  lias  been  called  in  question.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  urged  that  the  details  of  the  evan- 
gelical history  afl'ord  decisive  evidence  of  the  truth 
and  reality  of  demoniacal  possessions  in  the  sense 
already  explained,  at  least  during  the  commence- 
ment of  Christianity  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  accounts  in  question  may  all  be 
understood  as  the  phenomena  of  certain  diseases, 
particularly  hypochondria,  insanity,  and  epilepsy  ; 
that  the  sacred  writers  used  the  popular  language 
in  reference  to  the  subject,  but  that  they  them- 
selves understood  no  more  than  that  the  persons 
were  the  subjects  of  ordinary  diseases.  Here 
issue  is  joined — and  it  is  to  the  evidence  in  this 
cause  that  our  attention  will  now  be  directed. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  demoniacs  were 
really  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  urge  the  fol- 
lowing considerations: 

1.  The  demoniacs  express  themselves  in  away 
unusual  for  hypochondriacal,  insane,  or  epileptic 
persons  (Matt.  viii.  29;   Mark  i.  24);    they  pos- 


sessed supernatural  strength  (Mark  v.  4);  th«j 
adjure  Jesus  not  to  torment  the  n ;  they  answei 
the  questions  proposed  to  them  ir  a  rational  man- 
ner; they  are  distinctly  said  to  have  'come  out  of 
men  and  to  have  « entered  into  swine,'  and  that 
consequently  the  whole  herd,  amounting  to  about 
two  thousand,  ran  violently  down  a  precipice 
into  the  sea  (Matt.  viii.  32;  Mark  v.  13).  The 
supposition  which  has  been  maintained  by  Lard- 
ner  among  others,  that  the  swine  were  driven  into 
the  sea  by  the  demoniacs,  is  irrecon citable  with 
the  language  of  the  narrative,  being  also  highly 
improbable  in  itself:  madmen  do  not  act  in  coi> 
cert,  and  rarely  pursue  the  same  train  of  maniacal 
reasoning. 

2.  No  mental  diseases  are  predicated  of  the 
dumb  (Matt.  ix.  32),  or  of  the  blind  and  dumb 
(Matt.  xii.  22).  Do  such  diseases  ever  produce 
blindness? 

3.  It  is  admitted  that  the  symptoms  of  the 
youth  described  Matt.  xviiT^lS;  Mark  ix.  17; 
Luke  ix.  39,  coincide  precisely  with  those  of  epi- 
lepsy, but  they  are  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the 
demon  in  that  very  account. 

4.  The  damsel  at  Philippi  is  said  to  have  been 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination,  which  was 
the  means  of  obtaining  much  gain  to  her  masters, 
and  to' have  understood  the  divine  commission 
of  Paul  and  his  companions  (Acts  xvi.  17).  Is 
this  to  be  ascribed  merely  to  an  aberration  of 
mind  I 

5.  The  demoniacs  themselves  confess  that  they 
were  possessed  with  demons  (Mark  v.  9) :  the 
same  is  asserted  of  them  by  their  relatives  (Matt, 
xv.  22).  The  Apostles  and  Evangelists  assert  that 
persons  possessed  with  demons  were  brought  unto 
Jesus  (Matt.  iv.  24 ;  Mark  i.  32),  or  met  him 
(Luke  viii.  27).  Jesus  commands  them  not  to 
make  him  known  as  the  Messiah  (Mark  i.  34.  mar- 
gin) ;  rebuked  them  (Matt.  xvii.  18).  The  Evan- 
gelists declare  that  the  demons  departed  from 
their  victims  at  his  command  (Matt.  xvii.  18; 
Mark  ix.  25,  26  ;  Luke  iv.  35  ;  xi.  14)  ;  and  Jesus 
himself  asserts  it  (Luke  xiii.  32). 

6.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  make 
distinctions  between  the  diseased  and  the  de- 
moniacs (Mark  i.  32;  Luke  vi.  17,  18);  and 
Jesus  himself  does  so  (Matt.  x.  8,  &c). 

7.  The  demoniacs  knew  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  (Matt.  viii.  29;  Mark  i.  24;  v.  7),  and  the 
Christ  (Luke  iv.  41). 

8.  Jesus  addresses  the  demons  (Matt.  viii.  32 ; 
Mark  v.  18;  ix.  25;  Luke  iv.  35):  so  does 
Paul  (Acts  xvi.  18).  Jesus  bids  them  be  silent 
(Mark  i.  25) ;  to  depart,  and  enter  no  more  into 
the  person  (Mark  ix.  25). 

9.  In  Luke  x.  the  seventy  are  related  to 
have  returned  to  Jesus,  saying,  *  Lord,  even  the 
demons  are  subject  to  us  through  thy  name;'  and. 
Jesus  replies,  ver.  18,  'I  beheld  Satan,  as  light- 
ning, fall  from  heaven.' 

10.  When  Jesus  was  accused  by  the  Pharisees 
of  casting  out  demons  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince 
of  the  demons,  he  argued  that  there  could  be  no 
discord  among  demoniacal  beings  (Matt.  xii. 
25,  &c.)       # 

11.  Jesus  makes  certain  gratuitous  observations 
respecting  demons  (see  Matt.  xii.  43.  41)  ;  which 
seem  like  facts  in  their  natural  history.  In  re- 
gard to  the  demon  cast  out  of  the  youth,  which  the 
disciples  could  not  cast  out,  he  says,  '  this  kind 
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'\.  e.  of  demons)  goeth  not  out  hut  by  prayer  and 
lasting.'  Can  these  words  he  understood  other- 
wise than  as  revealing  a  real  and  particular  fact 
respecting  the  nature  of  demons  (Matt.  xvii.  2P  i 

12.  The  woman  whicn  had  a  spirit  of  infir- 
mity, and  was  bowed  together  (Luke  xiii.  11),  is, 
by  our  Lord  limself,  said  to  have  been  bound  by 
Satan  (v.  16).  Iu  the  same  way  St.  Peter  speaks 
of  all  fere  persons  who  were  healed  by  Jesus,  as 
being  '  oppressed  of  the  devil  '  (Acts  x.  38). 

13.  It  is  further  pleaded,  that  it  sinks  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  our  Saviour's  miracles, 
to  suppose  that  when  he  is  said  to  have  cast  out 
devils,  all  that  is  meant  is,  that  he  healed  dis- 
eases. 

To  these  arguments  the  opponents  of  the  theory 
of  real  demoniacal  possessions  reply,  generally, 
tha't  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
general  belief  of  the  Jewish  nation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sadducees,  and  of  most  other 
nations,  that  the  spirits  of  dead  men,  especially  of 
those  who  had  lived  evil  lives,  and  died  by  vio- 
lent deaths,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  bodies  of 
men,  and  to  produce  the  effects  ascribed  to  them 
in  {he  popular  creed  ;  but  the  fact  and  real  state 
of  the  case  was,  that  those  who  were  considered 
to  he  possessed  were  afflicted  with  some  peculiar 
diseases  of  mind  or  body,  which,  their  true 
causes  not  being  generally  understood,  were,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  ascribed  to  supernatural 
powers;  and  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  wishing 
of  course  to  be  understood  by  their  contempora- 
ries, and  owing  to  other  reasons  which  can  be 
pointed  out,  were  under  the  necessity  of  express- 
ing themselves  in  popular  language,  and  of  seem- 
ing to  admit,  or  at  least  of  not  denying,  its 
correctness.  They  further  plead  that  the  fact, 
admitted  on  all  hands,  tbat  the  demon  so  actu- 
ated the  possessed,  as  that  whatever  they  did,  was 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  his  agency,  reduces 
the  question,  so  far  as  phenomena  are  concerned, 
to  one  simple  inquiry,  namely,  whether  these 
phenomena  are  such  as  can  be  accounted  for  with- 
out resorting  to  supernatural  agency.  They  assert 
that  the  symptoms  predicated  of  demoniacs  cor- 
respond with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  disease, 
and  especially  of  hypochondria,  insanity,  and 
epilepsy;  that  the  sacred  writets  themselves  give 
intimations,  as  plain  as  could  he  expected  under 
their  circumstances,  that  they  employed  popular 
language;  that  consequently  they  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  teaching  doctiines  or  assorting 
facts  when  they  use  such  language  ;  ami  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  agency  of  departed  spirits  on  the 
bodies  of  men  is  inconsistent  with  certain  pe- 
culiar and  express  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles. 

With  regard  to  the  symptoms  related  of  the 
demoniaoii  it  is  urged  thai  such  persons  as  were 

called    demoniacs    in   other    countries,    and    who 

•eem  to  have  laboured  under  precisely  the  same 
symptoms,  are  recorded  to  have  been  mired  by  the 

use  of  nuduines.  Hcllel>oro  quoque  purgatur 
ly/iifj/uitu  fU§  error  (Seren   Sammon.  c.  27.  v.  .r)U7), 

'Insane  delusion  ia  remedied  by  hellebore.1   J 
phus  and  the  Jewish  physician!  (peak  of  tnedi- 
rin«-s  composed  of  stones,  rott%atM  berha  being 
useful  to  denroniacs  dttri,  f.  fi7).    The  cure 

j{  diseases  by  such  methods  is  intelligible  ;  but 
is  it  rai  ii-nal  i  believe  thai  the  spirits  of  dead 
u*en  w  iv  ilial    i-id  from  bunstfn  IhmIjcs  by  modi* 


cal  prescriptions?  Maimonides  'in  Sabot,  ii.  5) 
says,  k  all  kinds  of  diseases  which  are  called  me- 
lancholy, they  call  an  evil  spirit'  (comp.  Matt 
xi.  18;  John  vii.  20;  x.  20). 

1.  With  regard  to  the  two  demoniacs  at  Ga^lara 
(or  one,  according  to  Mark  and  Luke),  it  is  con- 
cluded that  they  were  madmen,  who  fancied  thai 
there  were  within  them  innumerable  spirits  of  dead 
men.  Accordingly  they  dwelt  among  the  tombs 
about  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  believed 
to  hover,  went  naked,  were  ungovernable,  cried 
aloud,  attacked  passengers,  beat  themselves,  and 
had  in  their  phrensy  broken  every  chain  by  which 
they  had  been  bound.  Strength  almost  super- 
human is  a  common  attendant  on  insanity.  The 
subject  is  illustrated  by  Wetstein,  in  extracts 
from  Greek  medical  writers.  P.  ^^ineta,  Ac- 
tuarius,  Caelius  Aurelianus,  also  tell  that  such 
persons  fancied  themselves  to  be  gods,  demons, 
wolves,  dogs,  &c. ;  hence  the  disorder  was  some- 
times called  KvKaudpcoTria,  or  KvvuvOpujiria.  Their 
question,  '  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  V  re  fere 
to  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  insane  in  those 
times,  and  which  they  had  no  doubt  shared, 
in  the  endeavours  of  men  to  'tame'  them. 
Both  Mark  and  Luke  the  physician  describe 
the  demoniac  as  cruxppovovvra,  in  ■  his  right 
mind,'  when  healed,  which  implies  previous  Me-' 
sanity  (see  also  Matt.  xii.  22;  xv.  2^;  xvii.  18; 
Luke  vii.  21;  viii.  2;  ix.  42).  It  is  true  that 
these  demoniacs  address  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God, 
but  they  might  have  heard  in  their  lucid  intervals 
that  Jesus,  whose  fame  was  already  diffused 
throughout  Syria,  was  regarded  by  the  people  as 
the  Messiah.  They  show  their  insanity,  'their 
shaping  fancies,'  by  imagining  they  weie  demons 
without  number,  and  by  requesting  permission  to 
enter  the  swine.  Would  actual  demons  choose 
such  an  habitation  ?  They  speak  and  answer, 
indeed,  in  a  rational  manner,  but  agreeably  to 
Locke's  definition  of  madmen,  '  they  reason  rigid 
on  false  principles,  and,  taking  their  fancies 
for  realities,  make  right  deductions  from  them. 
Thus  you  shall  find  a  distracted  man  fancying 
himself  a  king,  and  with  a  right  inference  require 
suitable  attendance  Others,  who  have  thou/  I 
themselves  glass,  take  the  needful  care  to  preserve 
such  brittle  bodies1  {Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing,  vol.  i.  ch.  11,  §  12j.  It  is  true  that 
Jesus  commands  the  itnclton  spirit  (so  called 
because  believed  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  dead  man), 
but  he  does  this  merely  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the  people,  and  to  give  them  full  opportunity  to' 
observe  t lie  miracle.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sun* 
ix)se  that  the  madmen  drove  the  swine,  bul  merely 
that,  in  keeping  xcith  all  the  circum.\t<nu  cs,  the 
insanity  of  the  demoniacs  was  transferred  to 
them,  as  the  leprosy  of  Naaman  waa  transferred 

to  (iehazi,  for  the  pttrpuM  of  illustrating  the 
miraculous  power  of  Christ;    and  though  th>  was 

a  punitive  miracle,  it  might  serve  the  good  pur* 
pose  of  discouraging  the  expectation  of  temporal 

benefits  fiom  hmi.  If  the  demoniac  is  repre- 
sented as  worshipping  Jesus,  it  should  be  n  mem* 
bered  that  the  insane  often  show  gre.it  respet  I  I 

particular  persons, 

'2.    The  men  M  ho  were  dumb,  and  both  blind  SJM) 
dumb,  are  not  ^;iid  10  ha\  e  been  disordered  in  their 

intellects,  any  more  than  the,  blind  man  m  John  v. 
The  disease  in  their  organs  was  pnjwlai  ty  ascribed 

to  the  inlluetee  of  demons.      .'t  is   uhatfrvuhle 
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in  th°  parallel  passage  (Matt.  ix.  32),  the  evan- 
gelist says  the  man  was  dumb. 

3.  The  symptoms  of  epilepsy  in  the  youth 
described  Matt.  xvii.  15,  are  too  evident  not  to 
be  acknowledged.  If  the  opinion  of  relatives  is 
to  be  pressed,  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  this 
case  the  father  says  his  \  son  is  lunatic.''  It  was 
most  probably  a  case  of  combined  epilepsy  and 
lunacy,  winch  has  been  common  in  all  ages. 
Epilepsy  was  ascribed  to  the  i..  .  ,^nce  of  the 
moon  in  those  times.  The  literal  interpretation 
of  popular  language  would  theiefore  require  us 
to  believe  that  be  was,  '  moonstruck,'  as  well  as  a 
demoniac.  A  curious  instance  of  the  influence  of 
popular  modes  of  speech,  even  on  those  who  are 
conscious  of  its  incorrectness,  is  offered  in  the 
case  of  Hippocrates,  who,  though  he  wrote  a  book 
to  prove  that  epilepsy  is  not  a  sacred  malady, 
i.  e.  influenced  by  some  divinity,  is  nevertheless 
in  the  habit  of  applying  to  it  that  very  appel- 
lation. In  the  same  way  a  learned  physician 
still  speaks  of  lunacy,  St.  Anthony's  lire ;  and 
persons  of  education  speak  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  tbe  sun,  falling  stars,  as  we  all  use 
phrases  derived  from  the  rites  and  religion  of  the 
Gentiles. 

4.  The  damsel  at  Philippi  is  said  by  Luke  to 
nave  been  possessed  with  a  iryev/j.a  Tlvdcwos,  a 
spirit  of  Apollo.  It  was  her  fixed  idea.  The 
gift  of  divination  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have 
been  ascribed  to  Apollo  (De  Divinat.  i.  5). 
Insane  persons,  pretending  to  prophesy  under 
the  influence  of  Apollo,  would  be  likely  to  gain 
money  from  the  credulous.  A  belief  among 
the  common  people  that  the  ravings  of  insanity 
were  sacred,  was  not  confined  to  Egypt.  The 
larvati,  the  lymphatici,  the  cerriti  of  the  Romans 
signify  possessed  persons.  The  apostle,  who  taught 
that  an  '  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,'  did  not 
believe  in  the  reality  of  her  soothsaying.  Many 
demoniacs  are  mentioned,  the  pecu I  iai  symptoms 
of  whose  diseases  are  not  stated,  as  Mary  Magda- 
lene (Mark  xvi.  9),  out  of  whom  Jesus  cast  seven 
demons,  i.  e.  restored  from  an  inveterate  insanity 
(seven  being  the  Jewish  number  of  perfection), 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  united  agency  of 
seven  spirits  of  the  dead.  Yet  she  is  said  to  have 
been  healed  (Luke  viii.  2). 

5.  If  Jesus  forbade  the  demoniacs  to  say  he 
was  the  Christ,  it  was  because  tbe  declaration  of 
such  persons  on  the  subject  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  If  he  rebuked  them  he  also  rebuked 
the  wind  (Matt.  viii.  26),  and  the  fever  (Luke  iv. 
39).  If  it  be  said  of  them,  they  departed,  so  it  is 
also  said  of  tbe  leprosy  (Mark  i.  42). 

6.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  make  a  distinction  between 
tbe  diseased  and  those  possessed  of  demons,  or 
whether  they  specify  the  demoniacs  by  themselves, 
as  they  specify  the  lunatics  (Matt.  iv.  24),  merely 
as  a  distinct  and  peculiar  class  of  the  sick.  It 
is,  however,  most  impoitant  to  observe  that  St. 
Peter  includes  '  all '  who  were  healed  by  Jesus, 
under  the  phrase  KaTa5vya<rT(vop(vovs  inrb  rod 
$iafi6\ou,  many  of  whom  were  not  described  by  the 
Evangelists  as  subjects  of  demoniacal  possession, 
which  is  iu  :ed  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  usits 
hxjuendi.  Sometimes  the  specification  of  the  de-» 
.nouiacs  is  omitted  in  the  general  recitals  of  mira- 
culous cures  (Matt.  xi.  ft),  and  this,  too,  on  the 
imu  rtaut  occasion  of  our  Lord  sending  to  John 


the  Bapt  a  an  account  of  the  miraculous  evidence 
attending  his  preaching  (Matt.  xi.  5).  Does  not 
this  look  as  if  they  were  considered  as  includea 
under  the  sick  ? 

7.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  all  the  demoniacs 
knew  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah. 

8.  It  is  admitted  that  Jesus  addresses  the  de- 
mons, but  then  it  may  be  said  that  his  doing  so 
has  reference  partly  to  the  persons  themselves  in 
whom  demons  were  supposed  to  be,  and  partly  to 
the  bystanders ;  for  the  same  reason  that  he  re- 
buked the  winds  in  an  audible  voice,  as  also  the 
fever.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  the  case  of  the 
demoniac  (Mark  v.  8),  it  is  said — koI  hn\pdyra 
avrov,  the  man,  ri  <roi  ovofxa,  not  avrb,  the 
Saifxoviov.  The  same  words  occur  in  Luke 
viii.  30. 

9.  With  regard  to  our  Lord's  reply  to  the  seventy, 
it  will  not  be  urged  that  it  was  intended  of  a  local 
fall  of  Satan  from  heaven,  unless  it  may  be 
supposed  to  allude  to  his  primeval  expulsion  ;  but 
this  sense  is  scarcely  relevant  to  the  occasion.  If, 
then,  the  literal  sense  be  necessarily  departed 
from,  a  choice  must  be  made  out  of  the  various 
figurative  interpretations  of  which  the  words 
admit;  and  taking  the  word  Satan  here  in  its 
generic  sense,  of  whatever  is  inimical  or  opposed 
to  the  Gospel,  Jesus  may  be  understood  to  say,  I 
foresaw  the  glorious  results  of  your  mission  in  the 
triumphs  which  would  attend  it  over  ihe  most 
formidable  obstacles.  Heaven  is  often  used  in 
the  sense  of  political  horizon  (Isa.  xiv.  12,  13 ; 
Matt.  xxiv.  29).  To  be  cast  from  heaven  to 
hell  is  a  phrase  for  total  downfall  (Lukex.  15; 
Rev.  xii.  7-9).  Cicero  says  to  Mark  Antony,  You 
have  hurled  your  colleagues  down  from  heaven. 
Satan  is  here  used  tropically.  Our  Lord  does 
not,  therefore,  assert  the  real  operation  of  demons. 

10.  In  the  refutation  of  the  charge  that  he  cast 
out  demons  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the 
demons,  he  simply  argues  with  the  Pharisees 
upon  their  own  principles,  and  '  judges  them  out 
of  their  own  mouth,'  without  assuming  the  truth 
of  those  principles. 

11.  The  facts  he  seems  to  assert  respecting  the 
wandering  of  demons  through  dry  places  (Matt. 
xii.  45),  were  already  admitted  in  the  populai 
creed  o/  the  Jews.  They  believed  that  demons 
wandered  in  desolate  places  (Baruch  iv.  35). 
Upon  these  ideas  he  founds  a  parable  or  simili- 
tude, without  involving  an  opinion  of  their  accu- 
racy, to  describe  '  the  end  of  this  generation. 
The  observations  respecting  prayer  and  fasting 
seem  to  have  relation  to  that  faith  in  God  which 
he  exhorts  his  apostles  to  obtain.  Prayer  and 
fasting  would  serve  to  enable  them  to  perceive 
the  divine  suggestion  which  accompanied  every 
miracle,  and  which  the  apostles  had  not  perceive  d 
ujm)U  this  occasion,  though  given  them,  because 
their  animal  nature  had  not  been  sufficiently  sub- 
dued. 

12.  The  application  of  the  term  Satan  to  the 
case  of  the  woman  who  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity, 
is  plainly  an  ar<ju?nenfum  ad  homincm.  It  is 
intended  to  heighten  the  antithesis  between  the 
loosing  of  an  ox  from  his  stall,  and  loosing  the 
daughter  of  Abraham  whom  Satan,  as  tkey  be- 
lieved, had  bound  eighteen  years. 

13.  The  objection  taken  from  tl»e  supposed 
consequence  of  explaining  the  casting  out  of 
demons  to  signify  no  more  than  the  cure  cf  di* 
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eases,  that  it  tends  to  lower  the  lignity  of  the 
Saviour's  miracles,  depends  upon  th.  reader's  com- 
plexion of  mind,  our  prior  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tive dignity  of  miracles,  and  some  other  things, 
oerhaps,  of  which  we  are  not  competent  judges. 

It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  theory  of 
demoniacal  possessions  is  opposed  to  the  known 
and  express  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
They  teach  us  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  enter  a 
state  corresponding:  to  their  character,  no  more  to 
return  to  this  world  (Luke  xvi.  22,  &c. ;  xxiii. 
43  ;  2  Cor.  v.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  21).  With  regard  to 
the  fallen  angels,  the  representations  of  their 
confinement  are  totally  opposed  to  the  notion  of 
their  wandering  about  the  world  and  tormenting 
its  inhabitants  (2  Pet.  ii.  4  ;  Jude,  ver.  6).  If  it 
be  said  that  Jesus  did  not  correct  the  popular 
opinion,  still  he  nowhere  denies  that  the  pheno- 
mena in  question  arose  from  diseases  only.  He 
took  no  side ;  it  was  not  his  province.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  attack  the  misconception  in  a  formal 
manner ;  it  would  be  supplanted  whenever  his 
doctrine  respecting  the  state  of  the  dead  was  em- 
braced. To  have  done  so  would  have  engaged 
our  Lord  in  prolix  arguments  with  a  people  in 
whom  the  notion  was  so  deeply  rooted,  and  have 
led  him  away  too  much  from  the  purposes  of  his 
ministry.  'It  was  one  of  the  many  things  he  had 
to  say,  but  they  could- not  then  bear  them/  It  is 
finally  urged  that  tH  antidemoniacal  theory  does 
not  detract  from  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Saviour,  the  reality  of  his  miracles,  or  the  inte- 
grity of  the  historians.  Sub  judice  lis  est.  (Jahn's 
Biblisihes  Archaologie ;  Winer's  Biblisches  Real- 
wmterbuch,a.xt.  'Besessene ;'  Moses  Stuaxt'sSketches 
of  Angelologi/  in  Bibliot/ieca  Sacra,  London  and 
New  York,  1813).— J.  F.  D. 

DENARIUS  (Srjvopiov),  the  principal  silver 
?A)\n  of  the  Romans,  which  took  its  name  from 
having  been  originally  equal  to  ten  ases.  It  was 
in  later  times  (afrer  B.C.  217)  current  also  among 
the  Jews,  and  is  the  coin  which  is  called  '  a 
penny '  in  the  Auth.  Vers.  The  denarii  were 
first  coined  in  b.c.  20 9,  or  four  years  after  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  the  more  ancient  speci- 
mens are  much  heavier  than  those  of  later  date. 
Those  coined  in  the  early  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  the  average  weight  of  60  grains,  and 
those  coined  under  the  empire  of  52-5  grains. 
With  souk:  allowance  for  alloy,  the  former  would 
i>e  worth  8 •  6245  pence,  or  8|dL,  and  the  latter, 
7*5   j>ence,  or   7^d.     It  has  been  supposed,  how- 
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ev^r,  that   the  reduction"    of  Weight   did   not    tnke 

jlace  till  the  tftne  bf  Nero;  and  m  that  case 
the  denarii  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  must  have 
been  of  the  former  vreighl  and  value,  although 
7^'/.  is  the  usual  computation,  A  denarius  was 
the  day-wages  t>f  a  labourer  in  Palestine  |  Matt. 

XX.  2,0,  l:P;  and  the  daily  |.ay  of  a  Roman 
MoldiiT  was  lc-s  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  1  7  .  In  tl"'  tittle 
»f  Christ    he  dciiariu  boie  the   image   of  the   em- 


peror (Matt.  xxii.  19 ;  Mark  xii.  16),  but  for- 
merly it  was  impressed  with  the  symbols  ol  th« 
republic. 

DERBE  (Aepfirj),  a  small  town  of  Lycaonia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurian  moun- 
tains, 60  miles  south  by  east  from  Iconium,  and 
IN  miles  east  of  Lystra.  It  was  the  bhth-place  of 
Gaius,  the  friend  and  fellow-traveller  of  Paul 
(Acts  xx.  4) :  and  it  was  to  this  place  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  fled  when  expelled  from  Iconium, 
a.d.  41  (Acts  xiv.  6). 

DESERTS.  In  the  East,  wide,  extended 
plains  are  usually  liable  to  drought,  and  conse- 
quently to  barrenness.  Hence  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage describes  a  plain,  a  desert,  and  an  unfruit- 
ful waste,  by  the  same  word,  H^iy  arabah.  The 
term  which  is  in  general  rendered  '  wilderness," 
131D  midbar,  means,  properly,  a  grazing  tract. 
uncultivated  and  destitute  of  wood,  but  fit  for 
pasture — a  heath  or  steppe.  The  pastures  of  the 
wilderness  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  lxv.  13  ;  Juel  i. 
19 ;  Luke  xv.  4  ;  and  may  be  very  well  explained 
by  reference  to  the  fact,  that  even  the  Desert  of 
Arabia,  which  is  utterly  burnt  up  with  excessive 
drought  in  summer,  is  in  winter  and  spring  co- 
vered with  rich  and  tender  herbage.  Whence  it  is 
that  the  Arabian  tribes  retreat  into  their  deserts  on 
the  approach  of  the  autumnal  rains,  and  when 
spring  has  ended  and  the  droughts  commence, 
return  to  the  lands  of  rivers  and  mountains,  in 
search  of  the  pastures  which  the  deserts  no  longer 
afford.  The  same  word  may  therefore  denote  a 
region  which  is  desert,  and  also  one  which,  at 
stated  seasons,  contains  rich  and  abundant  pas- 
tures. But  in  fact  the  word  translated  in  our 
Bibles  by  'desert1  or  '  wilderness'  often  means  no 
more  than  the  common,  uncultivated  grounds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns  on  which  the  inhabit- 
ants grazed  their  domestic  cattle. 

A  great  desert  or  wilderness  is  generally  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  |1D*£*  yeshimon,  from  D&M 
yas/iam,*  to  be  waste  or  'desolate'  (I  Sam.  xxiii. 
19,  24;  Isa.  xliii.  19,  20).  This  word  is  especially 
applied  to  that  desert  of  Stony  Arabia  in  which  the 
lsiaelites  sojourned  under  Moses  (Num.  xxi.  2<>; 
xxiii.  29  ;  Ps.  lxviii.  7,  Ixxviii.  40,  ike).  This  was 
the  most  terrible  of  the  deserts  with  which  the  lsiael- 
ites were  acquainted,  and  the  only  real  desert  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is  described 
under  Arabia;  as  is  also  that  Eastern  desert 
extending  from  the  eastern  border  of  the  country 
beyond  Jadsea  to  the  Euphrates.  It  is  empha- 
tically called  'the  Desert,'  without  any  pfUpSI 
name,  in  Exod.  xxiii.  31  ;   Dent.  xi.  21. 

The  several  deserts  or  vrildcnicstei  mentioned 

in  Scripture  are  the  following,  which  will  be 
fbtffld  under  their  respective  names:  the  duffltl 
Of  Edom,  Kthani,  Judah,  Kadesh,  M  nil,  Paran, 
Shnr.  S  n.  Sinai.  » 

DEVIL.     [Dimon  ;  Sv)  •  v  n  .  | 
DEUTKRO-CANONICAL  BOOKS,  n  rem 

applied   in  modem    timis    to    denote    those    MCTtd 

books  which, originally  denominated  eeolesuuttcal 

and  apit'-ryphah  were  not  in  the. Irtish  nr  Hebrew 

Canon,  hut,  .is  being  contained  in  the  old  Greek 
renhrns,  were  pub?  icl)  read  in  the  sai  1  >  Christian 
Church  [(  Iakow,  Apoi  m  ph  k 

It  is  ar.knoti  ledged  bv  .ill  tli.it  these  books  news 

h.id    a    pl.ue    in    the  Jewish  ( '.m    n.        IV     Romttl 

Catholic  Professor  Alber,  ol  Peeth  \*h,.  eontides* 
them  a<  of  eunal    authority   with    the   i<ccived 
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books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon),  observe: — 'The 
Deutero-canoniral  books  are  those  whit  1  tlie  Jews 
had  not  in  their  Can  n,  liut  are  notwiths  anding  re- 
ceived by  the  Christian  Church,  i.oncerning  which, 
un  this  very  account  ut'  their  n  >t  having  been  in 
the  Jewish  Canon,  there  has  existed  some  doubt 
even  in  the  Church  '  ( Institut.  Hermeneut.  vol.  i. 
ch.  viii.  ix.).  Josephus,  a  contemporary  of  the 
arostles,  after  describing  the  Jewish  Canon  (Contr. 
zip.  i.  8),  which  he  says  consists  of  22  books, 
einarks  ■  '  but  from  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  to 
within  our  memory  there  have  been  several  things 
committed  to  writing,  which,  however,  have  owl 
acquired  the  same  degree  of  credit  and  au- 
thority as  the  former  books,  inasmuch  as  the 
tradition  and  succession  of  the  prophets  were 
less  certain.'  It  has  been  shown  by  Hornemann 
{Observat.  ad  Must,  doctr.  de  Canon.  V.  T.  ex 
Philone)  that,  although  Philo  was  acquainted 
with  the  books  in  question,  lie  has  not  cited  any 
one  of  them,  at  least  with  the  view  of  establishing 
any  proposition. 

Among  the  early  Christian  writers,  Jerome, 
in  his  Prefaces,  gi\es  us  the  most  complete 
information  that  we  possess  regarding  the  au- 
thority of  these  books  in  his  time.  After  enu- 
merating the  22  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
consisting  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Hagiographa,  he  adds:  'This  prologue  I  write 
as  a  preface  to  the  books  to  be  translated  by  us 
from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  that  we  may  know 
that  all  the  books  which  are  not  of  this  number 
are  apocryphal ;  therefore  Wisdom,  which  is  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Solomon  as  its  author,  and 
the  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  Judith,  Tobit, 
and  the  Shepherd,  are  not  in  the  Canon.'  Again, 
in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  books 
of  Solomon  from  the  Hebrew,  he  observes : — 
'  These  three  books  (Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Canticles)  only  are  Solomon's.  There  is  also  the 
Book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  another 
pseud-epigraphal  book,  called  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  ;  the  former  of  which  I  have  seen  in 
Hebrew,  called  not  Ecclesiasticus,  as  among  the 
Latins,  but  the  Parables  ;  with  which  likewise 
have  been  joined  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of 
Songs,  that  the  collection  might,  the  better  re- 
semble the  books  Of  Solomon  bot-h  in  matter  and 
design.  The  second  is  not.  to  be  found  at  all  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  style  plainly  evinces  its 
Greek  original  :  some  ancient  writers  say  it  is  a 
work  of  Philo  the  Jew.  As,  therefore,  the  Church 
reads  Judith  and  Tobit,  and  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees, but  does  not  receive  them  among  Hie  Ca- 
nonical Scriptures;  so  likewise  it  may  read  these 
two  books  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  but 
not  as  of  authority  for  proving  any  doctrines  of 
religion  (ad  cedijicationem  plebis,  non  ad  autho' 
ritatetn  ccclesiasticontm  dogmatum  conjirman- 
dam).''  Of  Baruch  he  says,  that  he  does  '  not 
translate  it,  because  it  was  not  in  Hebrew,  nor 
leceived  by  the  Jews.'  He  never  translated  Wis- 
dom, Ecclesiasticus,  or  either  of  the  books  of 
Maccabees,  and  observes,  that  '  such  books  as  are 
not  of  the  twenty-four  *  letters  are  to  be  utterly 
rejected'    (J'ref.    to   Ezra).     In  his  Preface  to 


•  *  The  variations  in  the  imerical  divisions  of 
these  books,  many  of  whicli  are  extremely  fan- 
ciful, do   not    iff*  ;t   the   identity    of   the    canon 
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Judith  he  says,  in  like  manner,  'Among  fl*1  He 
brews  this  book  is  read  among  the  hagiographc 
(or,  according  to  some  manuscripts,  apocrypha), 
whose  authority  is  not  judged  sufficient  to  support 
disputed  matters.1     He  adds,  at  the  same  rime, 
that '  the  Council  of  Nice  is  said  to  nave  included 
it  in  the  catalogue  of  the  holy  Scriptures.'      We 
have,  however,   no  authority  for   supposing    that 
the  Council  of  Nice  ever  formed  such  a  catalogue. 
There  is  no  account  of  the  matter  in  any  of  its 
acts  which  have  reached  us.     There  is,  indeed, 
a  catalogue,   as   is    observed    by  Mr.  Jones,  at- 
tributed   by   Pappus,   in   his   Synodicon,   to    this 
Council,  with    tins   relation — '  That    the   bishops 
there  assembled   were,   by  a  very  extraordinary 
miracle,    convinced    which    were    inspired   and 
which  were  apocryphal  liooks,  after  this  manner  : — 
Having  put  all  the  books  that  laid  claim  to  inspi- 
ration under  the  communion-table  (ttj  6tta  rpa- 
Trcfy)  in  a  church,  they  prayed  to  God  that  those 
which  were  of  divine  inspiration  might  be  found 
above,  or  upon,  the  table,  and  those  which  were 
apocryphal  might  be  found  under;  and  accord- 
ingly, as  they  prayed,  it  came  to  pass.'     This  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  fable,  and  Car- 
dinal  Bellarmine  (De  Verbo  Dei)   admits    that 
there  could  have  been  no  canon  determined  on  by 
the  Nicene  Council,  as  in  that,  case  none  would 
have  ventured   to  have   rejected   it ;  but  he  siq>- 
poses  that  Jerome  may  have  found  in  some  ot  its 
acts,  now  lost,  some  citation  from  the  book  of  Ju- 
dith.    Bellarmine  further  admits  that  in  Jeromes 
time  the  ecclesiastical  books,  although  read  in  the 
churches,  were  neither  in  the  Jeicish  nor  Christiaji 
Canons,  inasmuch  as  no  General    Council    had 
yet  determined  anything  concerning  them. 

We  have  already  noticed  Jerome's  remarks 
respecting  the  additions  to  the  book  of  Daniel 
[Daniel,  Apocryphal  Additions  to~\.  In  re- 
ference to  these  it  was  that  Jerome's  contem- 
porary Rufinus,  once  his  familiar  friend,  but 
now  his  bitter  enemy,  remarked  in  his  second 
invective  against  him — 'Who,  in  that  host  of 
learned  men,  presumed  to  compile  the  divine 
instrument  which  the  Apostles  delivered  to  the 
churches,  and  the  deposit  of  the  Holy  Spiiit?  Is 
it  not  a  compilation,  when  certain  parts  are  al- 
tered, and  an  error  said  to  be  corrected  ?  for  the 
whole  history  of  Susanna,  wi  ich  afforded  such  an 
example  of  chastity  to  the  Church  of  God,  has 
been  cut  off'.  Is  the  authority  of  one  man  now 
to  supersede  the  whole  of  the  Seventy  translators, 
who,  shut  up  in  separate  cells,  translated  the 
whole  Bible  without  differing  in  a  single  woid? 
[Alluding  to  a  fable  now  long  exploded]. 
Peter  governed  the  Roman  Church  for  twenty- 
four  years.  It  is  not.  to  be  doubted  that  he 
gave  the  Church  the  Scriptures,  which  were 
recited  while  he  sat  and  taught.  What!  did 
Peter  deceive  the  Church,  and  give  false  books, 
knowing  that  the  true  ones  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Jews?  But  he  will  perhaps  say, 
Peter  was  an  unlettered  man.     What,  then,  will 

he  say  of  Paul  ? I  will  receive  no  truth 

which  Peter  and  Paul  did  not  teach.  The  fol 
lowing  are  your  own  words  : — "  After  four  hun- 
dred years  the  simple  ears  of  the  Latins  are  not 
to  be  offender)  with  new  doctrine;"  but  now  you 
say- — '"  Every  one  who  believes  that.  Susanna, 
married  or  unmarried,  afforded  no  example  of 
chastity,    nas    erred.'      It   is  not  t'ue.      And— 
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■  Every  one  who  thought  that  the  boy  Daniel  was 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  .and  convicted  the 
elders,  has  erred.'1  It  is  not  true.  "  The  Church 
Universal  throughout  the  world,  consisting  either 
of  those  who  are  in  the  body  or  those  who  are  in 
the  Lord,  whether  holy  confessors  or  holy  mar- 
tyrs, who  have  sung  the  Hymn  of  the  Children, 
have  all  erred,  and  sung  falsely  !"  Therefore,  after 
four  hundred  years,  the  truth  of  the  law,  bought 
at  a  price,  proceeds  from  the  Synagogue." 

To  this  angry  invective  Jerome  replied — '  I 
oniy  state  what  the  Hebrews  are  accustomed  to 
say  against  the  history  of  Susanna,  and  the  Song 
of  the  Children,  and  the  fable  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew 
volume.  My  accuser  shows  himselt  to  be  a  silly 
sycophant.  I  did  not  give  my  own  opinion,  but 
what  they  are  accustomed  to.  say  against  us.' 
For  his  own  views  on  this  subject,  none  of  which 
he  retracts,  he  refers  Rufinus  to  his. Preface. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  invectives  of 
Rufinus  l.ave  no  reference  to  any  other  writings 
than  the  history  of  Susanna  and  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children.  In  fact,  Rufinus  himself  made  the 
same  distinction  in  regard  to  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture that  Jerome  did.  After  enumerating  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  exactly 
according  to  the  Jewish  canon,  saying,  '  These 
are  the  volumes  which  the  Fathers  have  included 
In  the  canon,  and  out  of  which  they  would  have 
us  prove  the  doctrines  of  our  faith;'  he  adds — 
i  however,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  there  are 
also  other  books  which  are  not  canonical,  but  have 
been  called  by  our  forefathers  ecclesiastical ;  as 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  another  called  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  which  among  the 
Latins  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  Eccle- 
siasticus,  by  which  title  is  denoted  not  the  author 
of  the  book,  but  the  quality  of  the  writing.  Of 
the  same  order  is  the  book  of  Tobit,  Judith,  and 
the  l)Ooks  of  the  Maccabees.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  book  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias, 
which  is  called  the  '  Two  Ways,  or  the  Judgment 
of  Peter ;'  all  which  they  would  have  to  be  read 
in  the  churches,  but  not  alleged  by  way  of  au- 
thority for  proving  articles  of  faith.  Other  Scrip- 
tures they  call  apocryphal,  which  they  would 
not  have  to  be  read  in  churches  '  (In  Symb. 
Apost.p 

There  have  thus  been  three  divisions  made  by 
the  ancients,  viz.  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  the 
Ecclesiastical,  and  the  Apocryphal,  or  otherwise, 
the  Canonical  and  the  Apocryphal,  of  which  latter 
there  are  two  kinds,  viz.  those  which,  having 
nothing  contrary  to  the  faith,  may  be  profitably 
read,  although  not  authentic,  and  those  which  are 
injurious  and  contrary  to  the  faith.  It  is,  how- 
ever, maintained  by  Professor  Albei  that,  when 
Jerome  ami  Rufinus  said  the  Ecclesiastical  books 
weie  read  for  edification,  but  not  for  confirming 
articles  of  (kith,  they  only  meant  that  they  weie 
Hot  to  be  employed  in  controversies  with  the  Jens, 

who  did  not  acknowledge  their  authority.     These 

Fathers,  however,  certainly  put  them  into  the 
same  rank   with    the  Shepherd  of  Hennas. 

The  earliest   catalogue  winch  wt  of  the 

books   of  Scripture    is    that  of  MelitO,    Bishop    of 

Sard  is,  preserved  by  Eusebius,     From   bii  state* 

meut,  written  in  the  year  170,  it  .seems  evident 
that  there  h;ul  been  then  no  catalogue  authorized 
by  tlie  CI turch  f    any  public  b..«|\.      He   enumc- 
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rates  the  books  of  the  Jewish  Canon  only,  from 
which,  however,  he  omits  the  book  of  Esther 
[Esther]. 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
drawn  up  by  any  public  body  in  the  Christian 
church,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of 
the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  Phrygia,  supposed  to 
be  held  about  the  year  365.  In  the  two  last 
canons  of  this  Council,  as  we  now  have  them,  there 
is  an  enumeration  of  the  books  of  Scriptuie 
nearly  conformable,  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  the 
Jewish  canon.     The  canons  are  in  these  words, — 

'  That  private  Psalms  ou^ht  not  to  be  said  in 
the  church,  ncr  any  books  not  canonical,  but  only 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. The  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
ought  to  be  read, are  these— 1. Genesis  ;  2.  Exodus; 
3.  Leviticus;  4.  Numbers:  5.  Deuteronomy; 
6.  Joshua,  son  of  Nun  ;  7.  judges,  with  Ruth  ; 
8.  Esther;  9.  1  and  2  Kingdoms;  10.  3  and  4 
Kingdoms;  11.  1  and  2  Remains;  12.  1  and 
2  Esdras;  13.  the  book  of  150  Psalms;  14. 
Proverbs;  15.  Ecclesiastes ;  16.  Canticles;  17. 
Job;  18.  the  Twelve  Prophets;  19.  Isaiah;  20. 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  the  Lamentations  and 
the  Epistles;  21.  Ezekiel;  22.  Daniel.'  We 
have  already  given  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  enumerated  by  this  Council  (see  Antile- 
gomena). 

This  catalogue  is  not,  however,  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  genuine.  '  Possibly  learned 
men,'  says  Lardner,  '  according  to  the  different 
notions  of  the  party  they  have  been  engaged  in, 
have  been  led  to  disregard  the  last  canon  ;  some 
because  of  its  omitting  the  Apocryphal  b<x>ks  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  others  because  it  has  not 
the  book  of  Revelation.'  Basnage,  in  his  History 
of  the  Church,  observes  that  '  Protestants  and 
Catholics  have  equally  disparaged  this  synod.' 
*  It  is  said,'  remarks  Lardner,  '  that  the  canons  of 
this  Council  were  received  and  adapted  by  some 
General  Councils  in  after  times;  nevertheless  per- 
haps it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  those 
General  Councils  received  the  last  canon,  and 
exactly  approved  the  catalogue  of  said  books 
therein  contained,  without  any  addition  or  dimi- 
nution, as  we  now  have  it'  (see  Masai's  Concilia, 
ii.  574). 

But,  tasides  the  Hebrew  canon,  the  reader  will 
have  observed  that  there  were  certain  other  books 
publicly  read  in  the  primitive  church,  and  treated 
with  a  hi  h  decree  Of  respect,  although  not  con- 
sidered  by  the  Hebrews,  from  whom  they  were 
derived  (see  the  passage  above  cited  from  Jose- 
phus)  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  limner. 
These  books  seem  to  have  be.  n  included  in  the 
copies  of  the  Septuagint,  which  was  generally 
made  use  of  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.      It  does  not  appear  whether  liieApos- 

tics  gave  any  cautions   against   the   reading  of 

those  books;  and  it  has  been  even  supposed  thai 
they  have  referred  to  them.  Others,  hou  e\  er.  huve 
maintained  that  the  principal  pSSSSflfS  bo  which 
they  have  i- T.ned  (for  it  M  not  pi. 'tended  that 
they    have    ciled    them,    are    limn    the    canonical 

books.  The  following  are  the  nmas.fi  her.*  al- 
luded to  :  — 

Some   ol    the    uncanonic.il    hooks,  however,  had 

not  been  extant  more  than  a  hundred  and  tim:T 
yean  a'  most  al  the  Christian  era,  .u^i  oduld 
only  have  obtained  a  place  m  the  Greek  Strip 
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tures  a  short  time  before  this  period  ;  but  the 
only  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  existence  for 
the  first  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  either 
among  the  Jews  or  Christians  of  Greece,  Italy, 
or  Africa,  contained  these  books  without  any 
mark  of  distinction  that  we  know  of.  The  He- 
brew Bible  and  language  were  quite  unknown 
to  them  during  this  period,  and  the  most  learned 
were,  probably,  but  ill-informed  on  the  subject, 
at  least  before  Jerome's  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures from  the  original  Hebrew.  The  Latin 
versions  before  his  time  were  all  made  from  the 
Septuagint.  We  do  not,  indeed,  find  any  cata- 
logue of  these  writings  before  the  Council  of 
Hippo,  but  only  individual  notices  of  separate 
books.  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Stromata, 
a.d.  211),  cites  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  Origen  refers  to  several  of 
these  books,  treating  them  with  a  high  degree  of 
veneration.  'There  is,1  says  Eusebius,  'an  epistle 
of  Al'ricanus,  addressed  to  Origen,  in  which  he 
intimates  his  doubt  on  the  history  of  Susannah  in 
Daniel,  as  if  it  were  a  spurious  and  fictitious 
composition;  to  which  Origen  wrote  a  very  full 
answer.'  These  epistles  are  both  extant.  Origen, 
at  great  length,  vindicates  these  parts  of  the  Greek 
version — for  he  acknowledges  that  they  were  not 
in  the  Hebrew — from  the  objections  of  Africanus, 
asserting  that  they  were  true  and  genuine,  and 
made  use  of  in  Greek  among  all  the  churches  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  that  we  should  not  attend  to 
the  fraudulent  comments  of  the  Jews,  but  take 
that  only  for  true  in  t  e  holy  Scriptures  which  the 
Seventy  had  translated,  for  that  this  only  was  con- 
firmed hy  Apostolic  authority.  In  the  same  letter 
he  cites  the  hook  of  Tohit,  and  in  his  second  book 
l)e  Pricipiis,  he  even  speaks  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hennas  as  divinely  inspired.  Origen,  however, 
iws  very  different  language  in  regard  to  the 
hook  of  Enoch,  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses. 

The  local  Council]  of  Hippo,  held  in  the  year 
of  Christ  393,  at  which  the  celebrated  Augustine, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Hippo,  was  present,  formed 
a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  hooks  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  books 
•vere  all  included.  They  are  inserted  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  in  its  3(>th  canon,  viz.  : — 

•  TIkiI  nothing  be  read  in  the  church  besides 
the    Canonical    Scriptures.       Under    the    name 
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6ee  Prov.  viii.  13,  16 
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of  Canonical  Scriptures  are  reckoned  Genesi% 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  4  books  of  Kings,  Re- 
mains, Job,  Psalms  of  David,  5  books  of  Solomon, 
12  books  of  the  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Tobit,  Judith,  Hesther,  Esdras, 
2  books,  Maccabees,  2  books.'  [For  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  see  supra,  Antilegomena.] 
'  But  for  the  confirmation  of  this  canon  the 
churches  beyond  the  seas  are  to  be  consulted.1 
The  passions  of  the  martyrs  were  also  permitted 
to  be  read  on  their  anniversaries. 

The  third  Council  of  Carthage,  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  held  in  397,  at  which  Aurelius, 
bishop  of  Carthage,  presided,  and  at  which  Au- 
gustine was  present,  consisting  in  all  of  forty-four 
bishops,  adopted  the  same  catalogue,  which  was 
confirmed  at  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  held 
in  the  year  -419.  The  reference  said  to  have 
been  made  from  the  third  Council  of  Carthage, 
held  in  397,  to  Pope  Boniface  [Antilegomena], 
is  a  manifest  anachronism  in  the  copies  of  the 
acts  of  this  council  '(see  L' Abbe's  Concilia),  as 
the  pontificate  of  Boniface  did  not  commence 
before  417.  It  has  been,  therefore,  conjectured 
that  this  referenoe,  belongs  to  the  fourth  council. 

As  St.  Augustine  had  great  influence  at  these 
Councils,  it  must  be  of  importance  to  ascer- 
tain his  private  sentiments  on  this  subject.  This 
eminent  man,  who  was  born  in  ;j.">4,  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Hippo  (the  present  Bona)  in 
395,  and  died  in  430,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  writes  as  follows  in  the  year  397  : — 
'  The  entire  Canon  of  Scripture  is  comprised  in 
these  books.  There  are  5  of  Moses,  viz.  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy;  1  of 
Joshua,  1  of  Judges,  1  small  book  called  Ruth, 
which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Kingdoms,  the  4  hooks  of  the  Kingdoms,  and 
2  of  the  Remains,  not  following  one  another,  but 
parallel  to  each  other.  These  are  historical  books 
which  contain  a  succession  of  times  in  the  order 
of  events.  There  are  others  which  do  not  observe 
the  order  of  time,  and  are  unconnected  together, 
as  Jot),  Tobit,  Esther,  and  Judith,  the  2  books  o( 
Maccabees,  and  the  2  books  of  K/ia,  which  last 
do  more  observe  the  order  of  a  regular  succession 
of  events,  after  that  contained  in  the  Kingdoms 
and  Remains.  Next  are  (he  Prophets,  among 
which  is   I  book  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  8 
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of  Solomon,  viz.  Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  Eccle- 
•iastes;  lor  these  2  l)ooks,  Wisdom  and  Eccle- 
siasticus, are  called  Solomon's  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  they  liave  a  resemblance  to  his 
writings  :  lor  it  is  a  very  general  opinion  that  they 
were  written  by  Jeans  the  son  of  Sirach,  which 
books,  however,  since  they  are  admitted  into 
authority,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  prophetical 
books.  The  rest  are  the  books  of  those  who  are 
prosily  called  prophets,  as  the  several  books  of 
the  12  Prophets,  which  being  found  together,  and 
never  separated,  are  reckoned  I  hook.  The 
names  of  which  prophets  are  these  :  Hosea,  Joel, 
Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Hahak- 
kuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi. 
After  the*e  the  four  Prophets  of  large  volumes, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Ezekiel.  In  these  44 
books  is  comprised  all  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament'  {De  Doctr.  Christ).  [For  the  New, 
see  AisTiJ.KaoaiENA. :  they  are  the  same  with  those 
now  received.] 

It  has  been,  indeed,  maintained  that  Augustine 
altered  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  deutero- 
canonical  books  in  his  Retractations  (see  Hender- 
son On  Inspiration,  p.  495)  •,  but.  the  only  passage 
in  this  work  bearing  on  the  subject,  which  we  can 
discover,  is  that  wherein  he' confesses  his  mistake 
in  terming  Ecclesiasticus  a.  prophetical  book. 

Augustine  has  been  also  supposed  to  have  testi- 
fied to  the  inferior  authority  of  these  books,  from 
his  saying  that  one  of  them  was  read  from  the 
reader's  place.  '  The  sentiment  of  the  book  of 
Wisdom  is  not  to  be  rejected,  which  has  deserved 
to  be  recited  for  such  a  long  course  of  years  from 
the  step  of  the  readers  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  to  be  heard  with  the  veneration  of  divine 
authority  from  the  bishop  to  the  humblest  of 
the  laics,  faithful,  penitents,  and  catechumens' 
[Maccabke.-*]. 

What  the  result  of  the  reference  from  Africa 
to  the  '  churches  beyond  the  seas  may  have 
been,  we  can  only  judge  from  the  letter  which  is 
said  to  have  been  written  on  the  subject  by  Inno- 
cent I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  St.  Exupere,  bishop  of 
Toulouse,  in  the  year  405.  In  this  letter,  which, 
although  disputed,  is  most  probably  genuine, 
Innocent  gives  the  same  catalogue  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  those  of  the 
councils  of  Hippo  and  Carthage,  omitting  only 
the  book  of  Esther. 

The  next  catalogue  is  that  of  the  Roman 
Council,  drawn  up  by  PopeGelasius  and  seventy 
bishops.  The  genuineness  of  the  acts  of  this 
council  has  been  questioned  by  Pearson,  Cave, 
and  the  two  Basnages,  but  vindicated  by  Pagi 
and  Jeremiah  Jones.  The  catalogue  is  identical 
with  the  preceding,  except  in  the  order  of  the 
books. 

Some  of  the  most  important  manuscripts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  which  have  descended  to  us 
were  written  soon  after  this  period.  The  very 
ancient  Alexandrian  MS.  now  in  the  British 
Museum  contains  tiie  following  books  in  the 
order  which  we  here  give  them,  together  with  the 
annexed  catalogue :  — 

'  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deutero- 
nomy, Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth;  8  hooks. — King- 
doms^; Remains,2;  6  books. — 16  Prophets,  viz., 
Hosea,  1;  Amos,  2;  Micah,  3;  Joel,  4;  Oha- 
liah.  5  ;  Jonah,  <> ;  Nahum,  7 ;  Ambacum,  8  j  /<•- 
^hai.iah,9;  Haggai,  1"     7»chariah,  11  ;  Malachi, 


12;  Isaiah.  13;  Jeremiah,  14;  Ezekiel,  15;  Da- 
niel, 16;  Esther.;  Tobit ;  Judith;  Ezra,  2  j  Mac- 
cabees, 4;  Psalter  and  Hymns;  Job;  Pro  verba; 
Ecclesiastes ;  Canticles;  Wisdom;  Wisdom  of 
Jesus  Sirach;  4  Gospels;  Acts,  1  ;  7  Catholic 
Epistles;  14  Epistles  of  Paul;  Revelation;  2 
Epistles  of  Clement ;  together  *  *  *  *  books  ; 
Psalms  of  Solomon."  These  books  are  equally 
incorporated  in  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate  (which  was  originally  translated  from 
the  Septuagint).  Those  which  Jerome  did  not 
translate  from  the  Hebrew  or  Greek,  as  Wisdom 
and  Ecclesiasticus,  were  adopted  from  the  older 
Latin  version. 

Although  the  Canon  of  Scripture  seemed  now 
to  be  so  far  settled  by  the  decrees  of  these 
Councils,  all  did  not  conceive  themselves  bound 
by  them  ;  and  it  is  observed  by  Jahu  (Introd.) 
'that  they  were  riot  otherwise  to  be  understood 
than  '  that  the  ecclesiastical  books  enumerated 
in  this  catalogue  were  to  be  held  as  useful  for 
the  edification  of  the  people,  but  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  confirmation  of  doctrines  of  faith.' 
Such  appears  at  least  to  have  been  the  sentiment 
of  many  eminent  divines  between  this  period  and 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Bishop  Cosin.  in  his  excellent  Scholastic 
History  of  the  Canon,  furnishes  to  this  effect 
a  host  of  quotations  from  writers  of  the  middle 
ages,  including  Ven.  Bede,  John  of  Damascus, 
Alcuin,  Peter  Mauritius,  Hugh  de  St.  Victor, 
Cardinal  Hugo  de  St.  Cher,  the  author  of  the 
ordinary  Gloss,  and  Nicholas  Lyraniis.  Of 
these  some  call  the  Deutero-caiioiiical  books  '  ex- 
cellent anil  useful,  but  not  in  the  canon  :'  others 
speak  of  them  as  '  apocryphal,  that  is,  doubtful 
Scriptures,'  as  not  having  been  k  written  in  the 
time  of  the  prophets,  but  in  that  of  the  priests, 
under  Ptolemy,"  &c,  as  not  '  equaling  the  sub- 
lime dignity  of  the  other  books,  yet  deserving 
reception  for  their  laudable  instruction,"  classing 
them  with  the  writings  of  Jerome,  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  and  Bede,  and  making  a  marked  dis- 
tinction not  only  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Canons,  but  even  between  parts  of  the  Deutero- 
canonical  writings.  Mr.  Archibald  Alexander 
also  (Canon  of  the  Old  and  yen-  Testament  ascer- 
tained) cites  several  of  the  same  authorities  :  he 
has,  however,  in  one  instance,  evidently  mistakes 
Peter  Lombard  for  Peter  Comestor,  the  author  of 
the  Scholastic  Histori/.  At  the  era  of  the  Reforma 
lion,  we  find  James  Faber  of  Etaplea  and  Car- 
dinal Cajetan  expressing  themselves  to  the  same 
effect,  and  the  learned  Sanctes  Pagnini,  in  his 
translation  of  the  Hible  from  the  original  lan- 
guages, published  at  Lyons  in  1528  (the  first  Bible 
that  contained  the  division  into  verses  with  the 
present  figures),  dedicated  to  Pope  Clement  VII., 
distinguished  the  ecclesiastical  books,  which  lis 
says  weie  not  in  the  canon,  by  the  term  llaoio- 
grapha.  For  a  description  of  this  raie  woik,  see 
Christian  lit niembmnccr,  vol.  iv.  p.  419,  in  a 
treatise  '  On  the  division  of  verses  in  the  Bible,' 
ly  the  author  of  the  present  article. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation, when  the  question  of  the  (anon  of 
Scripture    was    warmly   di>cussed.       Long    before 

this  period  (viz.  in  13H)),  Wicliil'had  Lublished 
his  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  which  be  substi- 
tuted another  pu.logue  for  Jerome  >;  wheiem, 
alter  enumerating    the  '  nvt-niy-lbe'  books  of  the 
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Hebre*  Canon,  lie  adds  — '  Whatever  book  is  irj 
tlie  OKI  Testament,  besides  these  twenty -tive, 
shall  be  set  among  the  Apocrypha,  that  is,  without 
authority  of  belief."  He  also,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish the  Hebrew  text  bom  the  Greek  interpo- 
lations, inserted  Jerome's  notes,  rubricated,  into 
the  body  of  the  text. 

Although  Martin  Luther  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  his  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1523, 
yet,  as  it  was  published  in  parts,  he  had  not  yet 
made  any  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
books,  when  Lonicer  published  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  Septuagint  at  Strasburg  in  1526,  in  which 
he  separated  the  Deutero-canonical,  or  Apocryphal, 
books,  from  those  of  the  Jewish  Canon  ;  for  which 
he  was  severely  castigated  by  Morinus  (see 
Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Biblica, 
vol.  ii.  p.  268)  Arias  Montanus  went  still 
further,  and  rejected  them  altogether.  In  1534 
the  complete  edition  of  Luther's  Bible  appeared, 
wherein  those  books  which  Jerome  had  placed 
inter  apocrypha  were  separated,  and  placed  by 
themselves  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
under  the  title  '  Apocrypha ;  that  is,  Books  which 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  equal  to  holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  yet  are  useful  and  good  to  read.' 

A  few  years  after,  the  divines  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  assembled;  and  among  the  earliest  sub- 
jects of  their  deliberation  was  the  Canon  of 
Scripture.  '  The  Canon  of  Augustine,'  says  bishop 
Marsh,  'continued  to  be  the  Canon  of  the  ruling 
party.  But  as  there  were  not  wanting  persons, 
especially  among  the  learned,  who  from  time  to 
time  recommended  the  Canon  of  Jerome,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Council  of  Trent  to  decide 
between  the  contending  parties'  {Comparative 
View,  p.  97).  The  Tridentine  Fathers  had 
consequently  a  nice  and  difficult  question  to 
determine. 

On  the  8th  April,  1516,  all  who  were  present 
at  the  fourth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
adopted  the  canon  of  Augustine,  declaring,  '  He 
is  also  to  be  anathema  who  does  not  receive  these 
entire  books,  with  all  their  parts,  as  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  be  read  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  are  found  in  the  ancient  editions 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  sacred  and  canonical, 
and  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  despises  the 
aforesaid  traditions ' 

We  are  informed  by  Jahn  (Introduction),  that 
this  decree  did  not  affect  the  distinction  which 
the  learned  had  always  made  between  the  cano- 
nical and  deutero-canonical  books,  in  proof  of 
which  he  refers  to  the  various  opinions  which 
still  prevail  in  his  church  on  the  subject,  Ber- 
nard Lamy  (Apparatus  Biblicus,  ii.  5)  deny- 
ing, and  J)n  Pin  (Prolegomena)  asserting,  that 
the  books  of  the  second  Canon  are  of  equal  au- 
thority with  those  of  the  first.  Those  who  desire 
.further  information  will  rind  it  in  the  two  ac- 
counts of  the  controversies  which  took  place  at 
the  council  on  this  subject;  one  from  the  pen 
of  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  the  other  by  Father  Paul 
Sarpi,  the  two  eminent  historians  of  the  Council. 
Professor  Alber,  to  whom  we  have  already  re- 
fened,  having  denied  that  any  such  distinrtion 
%s  tiiat  maintained  by  his  brother  Professor, 
Jahn,  can  lawfully  exist  among  Roman  Catholic 
divines,  insists  that  both  Calions  possess  one 
*nd  the  same  authority.  The  words  of  Bernard 
Lamy,  however,  cited  by  Jab     are — '  The  l>ooks 


of  the  second  Canon,  although  united  with  tbs 
first,  are  not,  however,  of  the  same  authority ' 
(Apparat.  Bibl.  ii.  5,  p.  333).  Alber  endea- 
vours to  explain  this  as  meaning  only  that  these 
books  had  not  the  same  authority  before  the  Ca- 
non of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  cites  a  passage 
from  Pallavicini  to  prove  that  the  anathema  was 
'  directed  against  those  Catholics  who  adopted 
the  views  of  Cardinal  Cajetan'  (vol.  ii.  p.  105). 
Bid,  however  this  may  be,  among  other  opinions 
of  Luther  condemned  by  the  Council  was  the 
following  : — '  That  no  books  should  be  admitted 
into  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  but  those 
received  by  the  Jews  ;  and  that  from  the  new 
should  be  excluded — the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
those  of  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude  and 
the  Apocalypse.' 

The  whole  of  the  books  in  debate,  with  the 
exception  of  3rd  and  4th  Esdras,  and  the  Prayer 
of  Manasses,  are  considered  as  canonical  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  But  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is 
one  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  council.  The 
third  Council  of  Carthage  had  considered  the 
same  books  canonical.  '  The  Council  of  Trent.' 
says  bishop  Marsh,  •  declared  no  other  books 
to  be  sacred  and  canonical  than  such  as  had 
existed  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity, 
not  only  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  even  in  the  ancient  Greek  version,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Septuagint ...  In 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  there  is  the 
same  intermixture  of  canonical  and  apocryphal 
books,  as  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  version' 
[although  there  are  in  different  manuscripts  va- 
riations in  the  particular  arrangement  of  single 
books].  The  Hebrew  was  inaccessible  to  the 
Latin  translators  in  Europe  and  Africa  during 
the  three  first  centuries.' 

The  ecclesiastical  books  were  generally  written 
within  a  period  which  could  not  have  extended  to 
more  than  two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
In  the  choice  of  the  places  which  were  assigned 
them  by  the  Greek  Jews  resident  in  Alexandria 
and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  who  probably  added  these 
books  to  the  Septuagint  version  according  as  they 
became  gradually  approved  of,  they  were  directed 
'partly  by  the  subjects,  partly  by  their  relation  to 
other-  writings,  and  partly  by  the  periods  in  which 
the  recorded  transactions  are  supposed  to  have 
happened.'  Their  insertion  shows  how  highly 
they  were  esteemed  by  the  Greek  Jews  of  Egypt ; 
but  whether  even  the  Egyptian  Jews  ascribed  hi 
them  canonical  and  divine  authority,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  prove  (Marsh's  Comparative  View). 

The  following  were  the  proceedings  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  reference  to  this  subject :  — 

In  Coverdale's  English  translation  of  the  Bible,, 
printed  in  1535,  the  deutero-canonical  books 
were  divided  from  the  others  and  printed  sepa- 
rately, with  the  exception  of  the  book  of  Baruch, 
which  was  not  separated  from  the  others  in  this 
version  until  the  edition  of  1550.  They  had 
however  been  sejiarated  in  Matthew's  Bible  in 
1537,  prefaced  with  the  words,  'the  volume  oi 
the  book  called  Ilaijiaqrapha.'  This  Bible  con 
tained  Olivetan's  preface,  in  whicii  these  books 
were  spoken  of  in  somewhat  disparaging  terms. 
In  Cranmer's  Bible,  published  in  1539.  the  same 
words  and  preface  were  continued  ;  but,  in  th« 
edition    of    1549,    tlie    word    Huyivgrapha    «rv 
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ehanged  into  Apocrypha,  Which  passed  through 
tie  succeeding  editions  into  King  James's  Bible. 
Olivetti's  preface  was  omitted  in  the  Bishop's 
Bible  in  1368,  after  the  framing  of  the  canon  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  1562. 

In  the  Geneva  Bible,  which  was  trie  popular 
English  translation  before  the  present  authorized 
version,  and  which  was  published  in  1559,  these 
book s  are  printed  separately  with  a  preface,  in 
which,  although  not  considered  of  themselves  as 
sufficient  to  prove  any  point  of  Christian  doctrine, 
they  are  yet  treated  with  a  high  degree  of  vene- 
ration. In  the  parallel  passages  in  the  margin 
of  tins  translation,  references  are  made  to  the 
deutero-canonical  books. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  1552,  no  catalogue  of  the  '  Holy 
Scripture'  had  yet  appeared,  but  in  the  Articles 
of  1562,  the  canon  of  St.  Jerome  was  finally 
adopted  in  the  following  order:  5  books  of  Moses, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  I  and  2  Samuel ;  1  and  2 
Kings,  1  and  2  Chronicles,  I  and  2  Esdras,  Esther, 
Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Cantica, 
four  Prophets  the  Greater,  twelve  Prophets  the 
Less-  In  the  6th  article  it  is  declared  that, '  In 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture  we  do  understand 
those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in 
the  Church,'  and  that  •  the  other  books  (as  Jerome 
saith)  the  Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life 
and  instruction  of  manners,  but  yet  it  doth  not 
apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine."  The  books 
which  the  article  then  enumerates  are  1  and  2 
[3  and  4]  Esdras,  Tobias,  Judith,  the  rest  of 
the  book  of  Esther,  Wisdom,  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  Baruch  the  Prophet,  the  Song  of  the 
Children,  the  Story  of  Susanna,  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  the  Prayer  of  Manasses,  and  1  and  2 
Maccabees.  It  is  not,  however,  altogether  correct, 
in  ]K)int  of  fact,  in  in. -hiding  in  the  number  of 
books  thus  referred  to  by  Jerome  as  read  by  the 
Church  for  edification  the  third  and  fourth  books 
of  Esdras.  These  books  were  equally  rejected  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  by  Luther,  who  did  not 
translate  them.  The  Church  of  England  further 
declares,  that  '  all  the  lx>oks  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  they  are  commonly  received,  we  do  receive  and 
account  them  canonical.'  The  Church  of  England 
has  herein  followed  the  Councils  of  Hippo  and 
Carthage.  The  phrase  'of  whose  authority  was 
never  any  doubt  in  the  Church,1  refers  therefore 
more  strictly  to  the  l*>oks  of  the  Old  Testament 
tlnn  the  New,  for  we  have  already  seen  that  doubts 
did  exist  resj«cting  the  Antii.kuomkna  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  first  book  of  Homilies, 
published  in  1517,  and  the  second  in  1560,  Ijoth 
confirmed  by  the  Thirty-fifth  Article  of  1562,  the 
Jeutcro-canonical  bookl  are  cited  as  'Scripture,' 
And  treated  with  the  same  reverence  as  the  other 
books  in  the  Bible  ;  and  in  the  preface  to  the  lx>ok 
i>f  Common  Prayer,  they  aie  alluded  to  ai  being 
'agreeable  to'  the  Holy  Scriptuies. 

The   Helvetic    Conflation,   dated    1st    March, 
156b,    has   the   following   expression    respe<  ting 

the  apocryphal  bonks  :—  •  We  do  not  deny  that 
certain  bookl  of  the  ( )ld  Testament  «nv  named 
by  the  ancients  apocryphal,  by  others  eerle- 
iiastical,  as   being   read   in    the  CnUrchfS    hnt  not 

adduced  for  authority  in  matten  of  belief 

AugUHtmc,  m  the  lRfh  book  of  the  Citu  of  Qoo\ 
eh.  38,  relates,  that  the  names  und   books   of  cer- 


tain |  ophets  were  adduced  in  the  books  of  King*, 
but  adds  that  these  were  not  in  the  Canon,  and 
that  those  we  have  were  sufficient  for  piety.' 
The  Confession  of  the  Dutch  Churches  (dated 
the  same  year)  is  more  full.  After  recounting 
the  canonical  books,  '  respecting  which  no  con- 
troversy existed,1  it  adds, '  We  make  a  distinction 
between  those  anu  such  as  are  called  Apocryphal, 
which  may  indeed  be  read  in  the  Church,  and 
proofs  adduced  from  them,  so  far  as  they  agree  with 
the  canonical  books;  but  their  authority  and 
force  are  by  no  means  such  that  any  article  of 
faith  may  be  certainly  declared  from  their  testi- 
mony alone,  still  less  that  they  can  impugn  or 
detract  from  the  authority  of  the  others."  They 
add,  as  their  reason  for  receiving  the  canonical 
books,  that  '  it  is  not  s,o  much  because  the  Church 
receives  them,  as  that  the  Holy  Spirit  testifies  to 
our  consciences  that  they  have  come  from  God  ; 
and  chiefly  on  this  account,  because  they  of 
themselves  bear  testimony  to  their  own  authority 
and  sanctity,  so  that  even  the  blind  may  see  the 
fulfilment  of  all  things  predicted  in  them,  as  it 
were  with  the  senses.' 

The  Westminster  Confession  proceeded  on  the 
same  principle,  but  treated  the  books  of  the 
second  Canon  with  less  ceremony.  After  enu- 
merating the  canonical  books  (ascribing  thir- 
teen epistles  only  to  Paul),  they  proceed  to  say, 
that  '  the  books  called  Apocrypha,  not  being 
of  Divine  confirmation,  are  no  part  of  the  Oanon 
of  Scripture;  and  therefore  are  of  no  authority 
in  the  Church  of  God  ;  nor  to  be  any  otherwise 
approved,  or  made  use  of,  than  other  human 
writings.'  And  again:  'The  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture,  for  which  it  ought  to  be  believed 
and  obeyed,  depended  not  on  the  testimony  of 
any  man  or  church,  but  wholly  uj>on  God,  the 
author  thereof,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  received, 
because  it  is  the  word  of  God.  We  may  be 
moved  and  induced  by  the  Church  to  a  high  and 
reverent  esteem  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  the 
heavenTiness  of  the  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the 
doctrine,  the  majesty  of  the  style,  &c.  \c,  are 
arguments  whereby  it  doth  abundantly  evidence 
itself  to  be  the  word  of  God  :  yet,  not  withstand 
ing,  our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  thr 
infallible  truth  and  Divine  authority  thereof  l4 
from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  being 
witness  by  and  with  the  word  in  our  hearts.' 

Luther  (on  1  Cor.  iii.  9,  10)  had  declared 
that  the  touchstone  by  which  certain  Scripture* 
should  be  acknowledged  as  divine  or  not  was  the 
following: — 'Do  they  preach  Jesus  Cinist  or 
not  V      And,    among    the    modems.    l)i.    Twesten 

(Vorletungen  uber  die  Doymutik,  1829,  vol.  i. 
p.  121,  sq<p)  has  maintained  a  somewhat  similar, 
principle  (see  Gauseen'i  Theopnetutia\  The 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  dated  in  1531,  containi 
no  article  whatever  on  the  (anon  of  Scripture; 

nor  do  the  Lutherans  appear  to  have  any  other 
canon    than  Luther's  Bible.      For   the   .sentiments 

of  the  (nn.i.K  Church,  see  Esoaia;   Kstxshi 

M    VI    l     VII. 

We  shall  add  a  few  words  on  the  grounds  and 
authorities  adopted  by  different  parties  fot  de- 
ciding wlieilp  i  ■  work  is  canonical  or  not.  Mi. 
Jeremiah  Jones  funis  •  ih  three  different 

views  o>  tins  subject,  '  The  first,'  he  m\s  'it 
the  opinion  of  the  Papists,  who  i    trail]  af- 

tiimcd,  in  their  control  eisics  with  the  l'lutcituuta, 
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that  the  a  ithority  of  the  Scriptures  depends  upon. 
or  is  deri\ed  from^  the  power  of  their  Church.  By 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  those  authors  plainly 
mean  a  power  lodged  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  her  synods,  of  determination,  what  books  are 
the  word  of  God ;  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  or  contrary  to  common  sense:  for  if 
■o,  it  is  possible,  nay,  it  is  easy  for  them,  to  make 
a  book  which  is  not  Divine  to  be  so.'  And  he 
maintains  that  '  it  is  possible,  on  this  principle, 
that  yEsop's  fables,  or  the  infidel  books  of  Celsus, 
Julian,  and  Porphyry /might  become  a  part  of  the 
New  Testament.'  But  the  fact  must  not  be  lost 
»ight  of,  that  the  Church  has  never  pretended  to 
exercise  a  power  of  this  description.  Bishop 
Marsh,  referring  to  this  subject,  observes  :  '  That 
the  Council  of  Trent  assumed  the  privilege  of 
raising  to  the  rank  of  canonical  authority  what 
was  generally  acknowledged  to  have  no  such  au- 
thority, is  a  charge  which  cannot  be  made  with- 
out injustice :  the  power  of  declaring  canonical 
a  book,  which  has  never  laid  claim  to  that  title, 
is  a  power  not  exercised  even  l>y  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  this  respect  it  acts  like  other  churches: 
it  sits  in  judgment  on  existing  claims,  and  deter- 
mines whether  they  are  valid  or  not.''  From  cer- 
tain expressions  of  divines,  who  have  asserted 
that  the  Scriptures  would  have  no  authority  what- 
ever without  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  it  lias 
been  supposed  that  they  ascribed  to  the  -Church 
an  arbitrary  power  over  t^ese  Divine  books: 
BellaVmine,  therefore,  has  drawn  a  distraction 
between  the  objective  and  subjective  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  their  authority  in  themselves, 
and  that,  which  they  have  in  respect  to  us.  Thus, 
Augustine  said  that  he  would  not  believe  the 
Gospel,  but  for  the  authority  of  the  Church ; 
adding,  however,  that  the  invitation  of  the  Church 
was  but  the  first  step  to  his  complete  illumina- 
tion by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Confessions,  ii.  8). 

Another  principle  was  that  adopted  by  all  the 
reformed  communions  (except  the  Anglican 
Church),  viz.  to  use  Mr.  Jones's  words,  that 
'  there  <  re  inward  or  innate  evidences  in  the 
Scriptures,  tchich,  applied  by  the  illumination 
vr  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  the  only 
true  proofs  of  their  being  the  Word  of  God ;' 
or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  French  reformed  com- 
munion in  its  Confession,  which  harmonize  with 
(he  methods  adopted  by  the  Scotch  and  Belgian 
communions,  that  upon  the  internal  persuasion 
of  the  Spirit  they  knew  the  Canonical  from  Eccle- 
siastical,  i.  e.  Apocryphal,  books.  This  method 
Mr.  Jones  thinks  to  be  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature.  'Can  it  be  supposed,'  he 'asks,  'that  out 
often  thousand  hooks,  private  Christians,  or  even 
our  most  learned  reformers,  should  by  any  internal 
evidence  agree  precisely  on  the  number  of  twenty- 
seven,  which  are  now  .esteemed  canonical,  induced 
thereto  by  some  characters  those  books  contain,  of 
their  being  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Gh'istV  This  he  conceives  to  be  folly  and  mad- 
ness, and  an  assumption  of '  immediate  inspiration.' 
'It  first  supposes  the  books  are  inspired,  and  then 
proves  that  they  are  so  because  they  are  so.'  This 
is  only  an  argument,  says  bishop  Burnet,  to  him 
that  feels  it,  if  it  lie  one  at  all.  '  For  my  part,' 
naid  the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter,' I  c  'tifess  I 
could  never  boast  of  any  such  testimony  or  light 
of  the  Snirit,  nor  reason  neither,  which,  without 
tmman  testimony,  would     ive   made  me  believe 


that  thi  book  of  Canticles  is  canonical  and  writ- 
ten by  Solomon,  and  the  book  of  Wisdom  apo- 
cryphal and  written  by  Philo.  Nor  could  I  hav« 
known  any  historical  books,  such  as  Joshua. 
Judges.  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  &c.  to  be  written  by  divine  inspira- 
tion, but  by  tradition,'  &c.  The  third  method  is 
that  approved  of  by  Mr.  Jones,  viz.  that  tradition, 
or  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Christians,  pre- 
served in  their  writings,  is  the  best  method  of 
determining  this  subject.  'This,'  adds  Mr.  Jones, 
'  is  the  method  the  first  Christians  constantly 
made  use  of  to  prove,  against  the  heretics,  the 
truth  of  the  sacred  books,  viz.  by  appealing  to 
that  certain  and  undoubted  tradition  which  assured 
them  they  were  the  writings  of  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear.  Thus  we  know  that  Ovid, 
Virgil,  or  Livy  wrote  the  books  under  their  names." 
To  this,  we  think,  might  have  been  added  internal 
evidence  and  the  application  of  critical  skill. 
The  chief  objection  which  has  been  urged  against 
this  method  is,  that  it  leaves  the  canonicity  of 
each  book  to  the  decision  c  f  every  private  indi- 
vidual, which  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
a  canon.  Certain  it  is  that  the  ancient  church, 
in  deciding  on  the  present  Canon,  exhibited  a 
wonderful  theological  tact,  as  the  books  which  it 
has  handed  down  as  canonical,  and  these  alone,  are 
generally  the  same  which, after  having  undergone 
the  strictest  ordeal  that  the  learning  and  acumen 
of  modern  times  have  been  enabled  to  apply  to 
them,  are  acknowledged  by  the  best  critics  to  be 
authentic.  In  fact  the  Church  has  adopted  the 
same  methods  for  this  purpose  which  Mr.  Jones 
has  considered  to  be  the  only  ones  satisfactory  to 
private  individuals.  Christians  are  thus  in  pos- 
session of  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Gaussen  (Theopneustia,  p.  340),  admits  that  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  reformed  churches  is 
untenable,  and  he  substitutes  for  it  '  for  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Testimony  of  the  Jews  ;  and  for 
the  New,  the  Testimony  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
by  which  he  understands,  the  general  consent,  in 
regard  to  the  former,  of  all  Jews,  Egyptians  and 
Syrians,  Asiatics  and  Europeans,  ancient  and 
modern,  good  and  bad;'  and  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Cathplic  Church  he  understands,  '  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  ancient  and  modern  churches. 
Asiatic  and  European,  good  and  bad:  that  is, not 
only  the  sections  which  have  adhered  to  the  Re- 
formation, but  the  Greek  section,  the  Armenian 
section,  the  Syrian  section,  the  Roman  section, 
and  the  Unitarian  section.'  And  in  pp.  342,  345, 
he  ascribes  entire  infallibility  to  both  Jewish  and 
Christian  churches,  in  respect  to  the  Canons  of 
Scripture.  'The  Jews  could  not  introduce  a 
human  book  into  the  Old  Testament,  and  neither 
the  Council  of  Trent,  nor  even  the  most  corrupt 
and  idolatrous  churches,  could  add  a  single  Apo- 
cryphal book  to  the  New It.  was  not  in 

th\e%r power  not  to  transmit  them  intact  and  com- 
plete. Jn  spite  of  themselves  it  was  so  ordered," 
&c. 

The  question,  however,  in  dispute  is  not  so 
much  with  regard  to  the  Jewish  Canon,  regarding 
which  no  controversy  exists,  as  whether  there  is  or 
is  not  sufficient  testimony  to  the  fact,  how  far  our 
Saviour  and  his  Apostles  gave  the  stamp  of  their 
authority  to  any  books  not  contained  in  this  canon 
We  have  no  certain  evidence  as  to  the  authority 
on  which,   or  the   time  when,  the  Jewish  Canon 
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was  collected,  or  of  the  cause  of  its  closing,  ana 
our  b«st  evidence  in  favour  of  the  canonicity  of 
•he  Hebrew  Scriptures  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Christ,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testamen.. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  following  metrical 
catalogue  from  the  pen  of  Cardinal  Hugo  : — 
Quinque  libros  Moysi,  Josue,  Judicum,  Sam- 
uel em, 
Et  Melachim,  ties  praecipuos  bis  sexqOe  Pro- 

phetas 
Hebraeus  reliquis  censet  praecellere  libris. 
Quinque  vocat  legem,  reliquos  vult  esse  Pro- 

nhetas. 
Post  Agiographa,  sunt  Daniel,  David,  Esther, 

et  Esdras  ; 
Job,  Paralipomenon,  el  tres  libri  Salomonis. 
Lex  vetus  his  libris  perfecte  tota  tenetnr. 
Restant  Apocrypha,  Jesus,  Sapientia,  Pastor, 
Et  Machabseoium  libri,  Judith  atque  Tol)ias. 
See,  in  addition   to  the  works  already  cited, 
Vicenzi'i  Introductio   in  Scrip.   Deutero-canon. 
Rome,    »S42,   which  we  had    not  the  advantage 
of  seeing  unti'  this  article  had  gone  to  press. — 

vv.  w. 

DEUTERONOMY  (AevrepovS/xiov),  the  Greek 
jiarne  given  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews  to  the  fifth 
book  of  Moses  (a  corresponding  name,  HJC'O 
rninn,  is,  however,  also  found  with  the  Rabbins), 
by  which  the  general  tenor  of  the  book  is  very 
well  characterized.  It  comprises  that  series  of  ad- 
dresses which  the  Lawgiver  delivered  (orally  and 
by  writing,  i  5  ;  xxviii.  58,  etc.)  to  assembled 
Israel  in  the  second  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of 
their  wandering  through  the  desert,  when  the  se- 
cond generation  was  about  to  cross  the  Jordan, 
and  when  the  parting  hour  of  Moses  had  nearly 
arrived.  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  contains  an 
account  of  the  sublime  and  dignified  manner  in 
which  Moses  terminated  that  work,  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  was  his  peculiar  mission.  It 
forms  a  sacred  legacy  which  he  here  bequeathed 
to  his  people  ;  and  very  different  from  those  laws 
which  he  had  announced  to  them  at  Sinai.  The 
tone  of  the  law  falls  here  considerably  in  the  hack- 
ground,  and  the  subjectivity  (individuality)  of  the 
Lawgiver ,  and  his  peculiar  relation  to  his  people, 
stands  out  more  prominently.  A  thoroughly 
sublime  and  prophetic  spirit  pervades  all  these 
speeches  from  begriming  to  end.  The  thoughts  of 
the  man  of  God  are  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
inward  concerns  of  his  people,  their  relations, 
future  file,  and  eventful  vicissitudes.  The  Law- 
giver here  stands  amidst  Israel,  warning  ana 
consoling,  commanding  and  exhorting,  surveying 
and  proclaiming  the  future  with  marvellous  dis- 
cernment. 

The  speeches  levin  with  the  enumeration  of  the 
wonderful  dealings  of  (tod  with  the  chosen  people 
in  the  earl  y  period  of  their  existence.  Moses  (dearly 
proves  to  triem  the  punishment  of  unbelief,  the 
obduracy  of  Israel,  and  the  faithfulness  of»Jeho- 
vah  with  regard  to  his   promises,  which  were  now 

on  the  point  of  being  accomplished.  Fully  aware 
of  the  tendencies  of  the   people^  and   foreseeing 

their     al  ienat  iot.-c      MosSS     conjures     them     iimst 

impressively  to   hold   fast  the  commands  of  the 

Lord,  and  not  to  forget  his  revelations,  lest 
curses  should  befall  them  instead  of  blessings 
t'ch.  i.-iv.).     The  Law*gTter  then  expatiates  <m  the 

Ipirit  Of  th  •  !a  \  ,  and   its  u'<>ptn»n  into  the    hi  I 


t>f  men,  both  in  a  positive  and  negative  way. 
Fear,  he  says,  is  the  primary  effect  of  the  law, 
as  also  its  aim.  As  Israel  had  once  listened  to 
the  announcement  of  the  fundamental  laws  oi 
the  theocracy  with  a  sacred  fear,  in. like  manner 
should  man  also  receive,  through  the  whole  system 
of  the  law,  a  lively  and  awful  impression  of  the 
holiness  and  majesty  of  God  (ch.  v.).  But  as  the 
essence  and  sum  of  the  law  is  love  to  Jehovah, 
the  only  and  true  Go  I,  man  shall  by  the  law  be 
reminded  of  the  Divine  mercy,  so  variously  mani- 
fested in  deeds;  and  this  reflection  is  calculated 
to  rouse  in  man's  heart  love  for  God.  This  love 
is  the  only  and  true  source  from  which  proper 
respect  and  obedience  to  the  law  can  proceed 
(ch.  vi.). 

There  were,  however,  two  tempting  deviations, 
in  following  which  the  people  were  sure  to  be  led 
astray.  The  law,  in  its  strict  rigour,  was  but  too 
apt  to  tempt  them  to  desert  Jehovah,  and  to  yield 
to  idolatry  (the  very  approval  of  which  even  in 
thought  polluted  the  heart),  by  discontinuing  to 
bear  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  law.  Hence  the  most 
impressive  warnings  against  Canaan's  inhabitants 
and  idols;  and  hence  i lie  declarations  that  Israel, 
in  placing  themselves  on  a  par  with  the  heathens, 
should  have  to  endure  an  equal  fate  with  them, 
and  be  repulsed  from  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
(ch.  vii.  viii.). 

The  other,  not  less  dangerous,  deviation  is  that 
of  self-justification — the  proud  fancy  that  all 
the  favours  Jehovah  had  shown  to  his  people  weie 
merely  in  consequence  of  th<  ir  own  deservings. 
Therefore  Jehovah  tells  them  that  it  was  not 
through  their  own  worthiness  and  purity  of  heart 
that  they  inheiited  the  land  of  the  heathens.  It 
was  only  through  his  free  favour;  for  their  sins 
bore  too  strong  and  constant  testimony  how  little 
they  ought  to  take  credit  to  themselves  for  it 
(ch.  i>    i. 

The  history  of  the  people,  before  and  after  the 
exile,  shows  these  two  deviations  in  their  fullest 
bearings.  Idolatry  we  find  to  have  been  the 
besetting  sin  before  that  period,  and  presump- 
tuous pride  of  heart  after  it ;  a  proof  how  inti- 
mately acquainted  the  Lawgiver  was  with  the 
character  and  disposition  of  his  people,  and  how 
necessary  therefore  those  warnings  had  been. 

Therefore,  adds  Mos,  >,  tuin  to  that  which  Je- 
hovah, in  giving  you  the  tables  of,  the  law,  and 
establishing  the  Tabernacle  and  priesthood,  has 
intimated  as  a  significant  symbol,  'to  eiieunui-e 
the  fore-kin  of  your  heart,'  and  to  cherish  love 
in  your  inward  soul.     Think  of  Jehovah^  the  jusj 

and  merciful,    who-e    blessings    and    CUXSei    diall 

beset   before  your  eyes  a>  a  lasting  monument 
upon  the  mounts  EbaJ  and  Gerizim  (ch.  \..  \i  ). 

The  mention  of  thai  fact  leads  the  Lawgiver 
to  the  domestic  and  practical  life  pf  the  people 

when  domesticated    m   their  true  heme,  the  Land 

ot'  PromiM';    which    he  iiut:..i    regulates   by    t 

li\e>t  and    solid   lule,  by   new   laws,  uhidi   I'wi    t 
their    new    design    and    purport,    form    a    sort    of 

complement  to  the  laws  already  siveu,  There, 
in  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  Jehovah  will  ap- 
point otte  lixed  place  for  his  lasting  sanctuary, 
when  every  other  place  dedicated  to  the  worsbq 
(if  idols  is  to  be  d<  itroyed,  At  that  cl  h  n 
alone  are  the  nacriiices  to  ha  killed,  while  <ati  r 
in  general,  which  are  not  destined  foi  sacn  i 
[mi poses  but  ou:il\  Pit  food,  iua\  l*  ■  ied 
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at  all  places  according  to  convenience — a  regu- 
lation which  still  leaves  in  full  force  the  previous 
laws   concerning    the    eating   of  blood,    and    the 
share  of  Jehovah    in    slaughtered    cattle.       This 
sanctuary   was   to  be   considered   as   the   central 
point  for  all  sacred  objects.    The  whole  land  was, 
by  means  of   the  sanctuary  established   in   the 
midst   of   it,  consecrated   and   dedicated    to  Je- 
hovah.   This  consecration  was  incompatible  with 
any   defilement    whatsoever.      On    that    account 
the  Canaanites    must   be    exterminated,  and   all 
idolatrous  abominations  destroyed,  since  nothing 
ought   to   be  added   to  or  taken  from   the    laws 
of  God  (ch.  xii.).     For    the  same   reason  (t.  e. 
for  the  sake  of  the  holiness  of  the  land,  diffused 
from  the  sacred  centre),  no  false  prophets  or  sooth- 
sayers are  to  be  tolerated,   as  they  may  turn   the 
minds  of  the  people  from  the  law,  by  establish- 
ing a  d liferent   one,  and  therefore  even  a  whole 
town   given   to  the  worship  of  idols  must  be  de- 
molished  by  force  of  arms  (ch.  xiii.).      Neither, 
in   like   manner,   must  the  heathen    customs   of 
mourning   be  imitated,  or  unclean  beasts  eaten; 
but  the  people  must  always  remain  true  to  the 
previous   laws  concerning   food,  &c,   and  show 
their  real  attachment  to  Jehovah  and  his  religion 
by  willingly  paying  the  tithe  as  ordained   by  the 
law  (ch.  xiv.).     To  tl  e  same  end  likewise  shall 
the  regulations    concerning  the   years  of  release 
and  the  festivals  of  Jehovah  (to  be  solemnized  in 
the  place  of  the  new-chosen  Sanctuary)   be  most 
scrupulously  observed  (ch.  xv.,  xvi.).      Only  un- 
blemished saciifices  shall  be  offered,  for  all  idol- 
wirshippers  must   irrevocably  be  put  to  death  by 
stoning.      For  the  execution  of  due  punishment, 
honest  judges  must   govern  the  nation,  while  the 
highest  tribunal   shall   exist  in  the  place  chosen 
for  the  Sanctuary,   consisting  of  the   priests  and 
judges  of  the  land.     If  a  king  be  given  by  God 
to  tho  people,  he  shall  first  of  all  accommodate 
himself  to    the    laws  of  God,    and    not  lead    a 
heathen    life.     Next  to  the   regal   and  judicial 
dignities,  ihe  ecclesiastical   power  shall   exist  in 
its  full  right ;  and  again,  next  to  it,  the  prophetic 
order  (ch.  xvii.  xviii.).     Of  all  these  institutions, 
the  duties  of  the  judicial  power  are  most  clearly 
defined;  for  Jehovah  does  as  little  sutler  that  in 
his  land  the  right  of  the  innocent  shall   be  turned 
aside,   as  that  indulgence  shall  be  shown  to  the 
evil-doer  (ch.  xix.).   The  exposition  of  the  civil  law 
is  followed  by  that  of  the  martial  law,  which  has 
some  bearing  upon  the  then  impending  war  with 
Canaan,  as  the  most  important  war  and  represent- 
ing that  with  the  heathen  nations  in  general  (ch. 
xx.).    T.bese  are  again  followed  by  a  series  of  laws 
in  reference  to  the  preceding,  and  referring  chiefly 
tc  hard   cases   in  the  judicial   courts,    by   which 
Moses  obviously  designed  to  exhibit  the  whole  of 
the  civil  life  of  his  people  in  its  strict  application 
to  'he  theocratic  system  of  law  and  right.     There- 
to 1  e  the  form  of  prayer  to  be  spoken  at  the  offering 
up  of  the  firstlings  and  tithe — the  theocratic  con- 
fession of  faith — by  which  every  Israelite  acknow- 
ledges in  person  that  he  is  what  God  has  enjoined 
and    called   him   to  be,  forms  a  beautiful   con- 
clusion of  the  whole  legislation  (ch.  xxi.-xxvi.). 

The  blessings  and  curses  of  Jehovah  the  two 
opposite  extremes  which  were  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  at  their  entrance 
into  Canaan,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  spoken 
of  only  in  federal  teims,  are  now  set  forth  in  their 


fullest  detail,  picturing  in  the  most  lively  colotm 
the  delightful  abundance  of  rich  blessings  on  th* 
one  hand,  and  the  awful  visitations  of  Heaven's 
wrath  on  the  ,(her.  The  prophetic  speeches 
visibly  and  gradually  increase  in  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  until  th«  perspective  of  the  remotest 
future  of  the  people  of  God  lies  open  to  the  eye 
of  the  inspired  Lawgiver  in  all  its  chequeied  de- 
tails, when  his  words  resolve  themselves  into  a 
flight  of  poetical  extacy,  into  the  strains  of  a 
splendid  triumphal  song  in  which  the  tone  oi 
grief  and  lamentation  is  as  heart-rending  as  the 
announcement  of  divine  salvation  therein  is  jubi- 
lant (ch.  xxvii.  xxviii.).  The  history  of  the  law 
concludes  with  a  supplement  concerning  him 
who  was  deemed  worthy  by  the  Lord  to  transmi 
his  law  to  Israel  (ch.  xxxiv.). 

Thus  much  regarding  the  contents  and  coi 
nection  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

The  critics  who  have  tried  to  show  that  tlic 
Pentateuch  is  composed  of  miscellaneous  docu- 
ments and  by  various  authors,  have  more  diffi- 
culty in  applying  their  theory  to  this  book  than 
to  any  ether  of  the  series  [Pentateuch].  In- 
deed the  most  sceptical  critics  admit  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  inter polat  ions  (comp.  for 
instance,  De  VVette,  Introd.  §  154,  sq.),  the  whole 
of  this  book  was  moulded,  as  it  were,  in  one 
single  cast. 

The  date,  however,  of  the  composition  of  Deu- 
teronomy, as  well  as  its  authenticity,  has  given 
rise  to  a  far  greater  variety  of  opinion,  more 
especially  among  those  who  arc  opposed  to  the 
authorship  of  Moses.  The  older  critics,  such 
as  De  VVette,  Gesenius,  &c,  considered  Deu- 
teronomy as  the  latest  production  of  all  the  hooks 
of  tlie  Pentateuch  :  while  the  more  recent  ci.tics, 
such  as  Von  Bohlen,  Vatke,  George,  &c,  have 
come  to  just  the  contrary  opinion,  and  declare 
it  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  The 
whole  of  their  disputes  on  this  head  turn  chiefly 
on  the  prophetic  character  of  Deuteronomy. 
Some  find  that  this  peculiar  featme  character  zes 
the  book  as  contemporary  wirh  the  later  piophets, 
and  that  it  contains  reflections  on  the  law,  as  on 
a  thing  long  in  existence  :  others,  however,  aie  of 
a  quite  contrary  opinion,  and  discover  in  thisswA- 
jective  character,  so  predominant  in  Deuteronomy, 
the  very  proof  of  its  prior  and  early  composition ; 
and  they  consider,  moreover,  that  the  prophetic 
enunciations  contained  in  it  were  afterwards  de- 
veloped into  objective,  rigid,  and  matter-of-fact 
laws,  such  as  we  find  them  in  Exodus  and 
Numbers.  For  this  reason,  they  add,  is  tho 
legislative  tone  in  Deuteronomy  more  simple  than 
in  the  other  books,  embracing  merely  tlie  inci- 
pient elements  and  suggestive  notes  of  a  complete 
code  of  law. 

A  very  strong  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
book  lies  in  its  relation  to  the  later  writings  of  the 
prophets.  Of  all  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
Deuteronomy  has  been  made  most  use  of  by  the 
prophets,  simply  because  it  is  best  calculated  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  prophetic  declarations,  as  also 
because  of  the  inward  harmony  that  exists  be- 
tween the  prophecies  and  the  laics  upon  which 
they  are  based. 

Deuteronomy  exercised  a  most  decisive  and  re- 
markahle  inlluence  more  especially  on  Jeremiah, 
owing  not  only  to  his  priestly  character,  but  also 
and  chiefly  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his 
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time,  so  admirably  suited  to  illustrate  the  threats 
and  warning's  contained  in  that  book,  in  the 
strongest  light  of  sacred  and  immutable  truth. 
Deuteronomy  was  a  book  altogether  written  for 
the  times  of  Jeremiah,  who  could  therefore  do 
nothing  better  than  resume  the  old  text,  and  bring 
it  home  impressively  to  the  people  The  influence 
which  the  spirit  of  Deuteronomy  thus  exercised 
on  that  prophet,  extended  even  to  the  adoption, 
on  his  part,  of  a  considerable  number  of  its  ex- 
pressions and  phraseological  terms.  These  lin- 
guistical  coincidences  have  been  most  erroneously 
accounted  for  by  some,  by  assuming  the  contem- 
porary origin  of  both  books,  while  others  (Von 
Bohlen)  have  gone  so  far  in  their  speculations  as 
even  to  allot  to  Jeremiah  a  share  in  the  composi- 
tion, or  rather  interpolation,  of  Deuteronomy.  Such 
views  betray  total  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  and 
strictly  defined  character  of  Deuteronomy,  so  dif- 
ferent in  many  respects,  even  as  regards  the  style 
and  language,  from  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  no  prophet  ever  adhered 
more  closely  to  the  prototypes  of  the  earlier 
|>eriods,  or  ever  repeated  more  frequently  the 
earlier  enunciations,  than  did  Jeremiah. 

Among  the  arguments  advanced  against  the 
authenticity  of  Deuteronomy,  are  : 

1.  The  contradictions  said  to  exist  between  this 
and  the  other  books  of  Moses  ; 

2.  Certain  anachronisms  committed  by  the 
author. 

These  contradictions  are  more  especially  al- 
leged to  exi^t  in  the  festival  laws,  where  but  arbi- 
trary and  unwarranted  views  are  mostly  enter- 
tained by  such  critics  with  regard  to  the  nature 
and  original  meaning  of  the  festivals,  which  they 
identify  altogether  with  natural  or  seaso?i  festi- 
vals, ami  without  lending  to  them  a  more  spi- 
ritual chaiaclcr  and  signitication. 

3.  Th  it  the  Sinai  of  the  other  books  is  always 
called  Hotel)  in  Deuteronomy. — They  forget,  how- 
ever, that  Hor/ib  is  the  general  name  of  the  whole 
mountain,  while  Sinai  is  the  special  name  of  a 
particular  pad  of  it.  This  distinction  is,  indeed, 
most  scrupulously  observed  everywhere  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

4..  That  Pritsts  and  Invites  are  used  as  syno- 
nymous terms  in  .Deuteronomy  (on  account  of 
tte  expression  Dft/fl  D^HD!"!)  ;  while,  in  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  are  used  as 
terms  distinct  from  each  another. — By  that  ex- 
pnssion,  however,  can  only  be  meant  the  Lc- 
vitical  priests,  i.  e.  the  only  legitimate  priests  ; 
U*0  /neaning  is"  borne  out  by  Deuteronomy  xviii. 
U-S,  where  a  clear  distinction  is  made  between 
Priests  and  Lcritcs. 

5.  That  in  Deuteronomy  i.  44,  are  mentioned  die 
Amen  iies  instead  of  die  Amalckites  as  in  Num. 
xiv.  4'). — Hen'  also  they  have  forgotten  to  notice 
that,  in  the  sequel  of  the  very  passage  alluded 
to  in  Deiiteionomv,  both  the  Amor  iies  and  Amulc- 
Li/es  aie  mentioned. 

0.  That  the  caiiM-  of  the  punishment  of  Mows 
is  dill. i. nl  1)  elated  in  Num.  xxvii.  11,  and 
Deuteronomy  in.  2(i. — To  this  objection  we  reply, 
•hst  both  the  guilt,  and  puuiditm  lit  of  Moses  are 
described  in  both  Ixwkl  as  originating  with  the 
people  ;    c./m|i.  a'-o  J). nl.   \xxii.  .r>l,  etc. 

Among  (he  ana< luunisms  in  Deuteionomy  are 
rer.koiuvi  the  allusions  muuV  in  it  to  the  Temple 
(aii.    «vi.    I,   sqq.),    to    the    royal   and    prophetic 


powers  (xiii.  xviii.  xviii),  to  the  different  modes 
of  idol-worship  (iv.  19 ;  xvii.  3),  and  to  the 
exile  (xxviii.  sq.).  In  suggesting  these  critical 
points,  however,  they  do  not  consider  that  al« 
these  subjects  are  most  closely  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  tht 
law  itself,  and  that  all  these  regulations  and  pro- 
phecies appear  here  in  Deuteronomy,  as  necessary 
finishing-points  to  the  Law,  so  indispensable  for 
the  better  consolidation  of  the  subsequent  and  later 
relations  of  the  theocracy. 

More  anachronisms  are  said  to  be 

1.  The  sixty  dwelling-places  of  Jair  men- 
tioned Deut.  iii.  14,  sq.  (com p.  Judg.  x.  3,  sq.) 
We  consider,  however,  that  the  men  mentioned 
in  the  two  passages  are  evidently  different  persons, 
though  of  the  same  name.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
prove  from  other  sources,  that  there  really  existed 
at  the  time  of  Moses  a  man  by  name  Jair. 

2.  The  notice  (iii.  11)  concerning  king  Og, 
which  looks  more  like  a  note  of  a  subsequent 
writer  in  corroboration  of  the  story  told  in  the 
chapter.  But  this  hypothesis  falls  to  the  ground 
when  we  consider  that  Moses  did  not  wiite  for  his 
contemporaries  merely,  but  also  for  late  posterity. 

The  book  contains,  moreover,  not  a  small  num- 
ber of  plain,  though  indirect  traces,  indicative  of 
its  Mosaic  origin.     We  thus  find  in  it : 

I.  Numerous  notices  concerning  nations  with 
whom  the  Israelites  had  then  come  In  contact, 
but  who,  after  the  Mosaic  period,  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  pages  of  history  :  such  are  the 
accounts  of  the  residences  of  the  kings  of  Bashan 
(i.  4). 

2  The  appellation  ot  'mountain  of  the  Amo- 
rite%"  used  throughout  the  whole  l»ook  (i.  7,  19, 
20,  44),  while  even  in  the  book  Joshua,  soon  after 
the  conquest  of  the  land,  the  name  is  aireadv  ex- 
changed for  'mountains  of  Judah"  (Josh.  xi. 
16.  21). 

3.  The  observation  (ii.  10),  that  the  Emim  had 
formerly  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Moab  :  they  wer» 
a  great  people,  equal  to  the  Anakim.  This  ob- 
servation quite  accords  with  Genesis  xiv.  .Y 

4.  A  detailed  account  (ii.  11)  concerning  the 
Horim  and  their  relations  to  the  Kdomites. 

5.  An  account  of  the  Zamzummini  (ii.  20,  21), 
one  of  the  earliest  races  of  Canaan,  though  men- 
tioned nowhere  else. 

6.  A  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  Re- 
phaim  (iii.  3,  sq.),  with  whose  concerns  the  author 
seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted. 

The  standing-point  also  of  the  author  of  Deute- 
ronomy is  altogether  in  the  Mosaic  time,  and  had 
it  been  assumed  and  fictitious,  there  mint  neces-  | 
saiily  have  been  moments  when  the  spurious 
author  would  have  been  oil'  his  guard,  and  un- 
mindful of  the  pait  he  had  to  play.  But  no  dis- 
crepancies of  this  kind  can  In-  traced  ;  and  this 
is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  fn* 
book. 

A  great  number  of  other  passages  f.ice  us 
likewiM'  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  of 
l)eutei..iioin\  Originated  m  the  time  of  .Moses. 
Such  are  the  |Kl>     i    e,  u 

1.  A  companion  ii  diaun  U-t \»  ecu  Canaan  and 
}  \i.  10,  *|.',  uilh  die  loiter  of  u  Inch  the 
author  seems  thoroughly  acquaint,  d 

2.  Detailed  des<  i  iptioiit  an-  ;i\.nof  the  fer- 
tility and  productions  of"  Egypt  (viii,  7, 

'4.    Regulation*    aie   guru    ulatiug   to  the 
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quest  of  Canaan  (xii.  1,  sq.  ;  xx.  1,  sq.),  which 
cannot  he  understood  otherwise  than  hy  assuming 
that  they  had  been  i rained  in  the  Mosaic  time, 
$ince  they  could  be  of  no  use  after  that  period. 

Besides,  whole  pieces  and  chapters  in  Deutero- 
nomy, such  as  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  betray  in  form,  lan- 
guage, and  tenor,  a  very  early  period  in  Hebrew 
literature.  Nor  are  the  laws  and  regulations  in 
Deuteronomy  less  decisive  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
book.     We  are  struck  with  the  most  remarkable 

Cnomenon,  that  many  laws  from  the  previous 
ks  are  here  partly  repeated  and  impressed  with 
more  energy,  partly  modified,  and  partly  alto- 
gether abolished,  according  to  the  contingencies 
o^  the  time,  or  as  the  new  aspect  of  circum- 
stances among  the  Jews  rendered  such  steps  ne- 
cessary (comp.  e.  g.  Deut.  xv.  17  with  Exod.  xxi. 
7  ;  Deut.  xii.  with  Lev.  xvii).  Such  pretensions 
to  raise,  or  even  to  oppose  his  own  private  opinions 
to  the  authority  of  divine  law,  are  found  in  no 
author  of  the  subsequent  periods,  since  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  literature  of  the  later  times  is,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  the  echo  than  otherwise  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  is  altogether  founded  on  it.  Add 
to  this  the  fact,  that  the  law  itself  forbids  most 
impressively  to  add  to,  or  take  anything  from  it, 
a  prohibition  which  is  repeated  even  in  Deutero- 
nomy (comp.  iv.  2;  xiii.  1)  ;  and  it  is  but  too 
evident,  that,  if  the  opinion  of  the  critics  be  cor- 
rect, that  this  book  contains  nothing  more  than 
a  gradual  development  of  the  law — it  clashes  too 
often  with  its  own  principles,  and  pronounces 
thus  its  own  sentence  of  condemnation. 

The  part  of  Deuteronomy  (xxxiv.)  respecting 
the  death  of  Moses  requires  a  particular  expla- 
nation. That  the  whole  of  this  section  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  piece  altogether  apart  from  what 
precede-  it,  or  as  a  supplement  from  another  writer, 
lias  already  been  maintained  by  the  older  theolo- 
gians (comp.  ex.  gr.  Carpzov,  Introd.  in  libr.  V.  T. 
i.p.  137);  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  not  only  by 
the  contents  of  the  chapter,  but  also  by  the  express 
declaration  of  the*  book  itself  on  that  event  and 
its  relations;  for  chapter  xxxi.  contains  the  con- 
zlusion  of  the  work,  where  Moses  describes  him- 
self as  the  author  of  the  previous  contents,  as  also 
of  the  Song  (ch.  xxxii.),  and  the  blessings  (ch. 
xxxiii.)  belonging  to  it.  All  that,  follows  is,  con- 
sequently, not  from  Moses,  the  work  being  com- 
pleted and  concluded  with  chapter  xxxiii.  There 
is  another  circumstance  which  favours  this  opi- 
nion, namely,  the  close  connection  that  exists 
between  the  last  section  of  Deuteronomy  and  the 
beginning  of  Joshua  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiv.  9  with 
Josh.-  i.  1,  where  also  the  term  K]fy  in  the  latter 
passage,  must  nof  be  overlooked)  plainly  shows 
that  ch.  xxxiv.  of  Deuteronomy  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  point  of  transition  to  the  book  of 
Joshua,  and  that  it  was  written  by  the  same 
author  as  the  latter. 

The  correct  view  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  is 
to  consider  it  as  a  real  suppleme?it,  but  by  no 
means  as  an  interpolation  (such  as  some  critics 
erroneously  suppose  to  exist  in  fiie  Pentateuch 
in  general).  To  apply  to  it  the  term  inter- 
polation would  be  as  wrung  as  to  give  that, 
ajrpellation  ex.  gr.  to  the  8th  book  of  Cesar's 
work,  '  l)c  hello  (la/lico,'  simply  because  it  was 
equally  written  by  an  unknown  author,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  serving  as  a  sujrplement  to  the 
•previous  book*. 


On  the  literature  of  Deuteronomy,  compare  tbt 
article  Pentateuch. — H.  A.  C.  H. 

DEW.  The  various  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  dew  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  statements 
of  travellers,  might,  unless  carefully  considered, 
convey  the  impression  that  in  Palestine  the  dews 
fall  copiously  at  night  during  the  height  of 
summer,  and  supply  in  some  degree  the  lack  of 
rain.  But  we  find  that  those  who  mention  dews 
travelled  in  spring  and  autumn,  while  those 
who  travelled  in  summer  make  no  mention  of 
them.  In  fact,  scarcely  any  dew  does  fall 
during  the  summer  months — from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  August;  but  as  it  con- 
tinues to  fall  for  some  time  after  the  rains  of  spring 
have  ceased,  and  begins  to  fall  before  the  rains  of 
autumn  commence,  we  may  from  this  gather  the 
sense  in  which  the  Scriptural  references  to  dew 
•are  to  be  understood.  Without  the  dews  con- 
tinuing to  fall  after  the  rains  have  ceased,  and 
commencing 'before  the  rains  return,  the  season 
of  actual  drought,  and  the  parched  appearance 
of  the  country,  would  be  of  much  longer  duration 
than  they  really  are.  The  partial  refreshment 
thus  afforded  to  the  ground  at  the  end  of  a 
summer  without  dews  or  rains,  is  of  great  value 
in  Western  Asia,  and  would  alone  explain  all 
the  Oriental  references  to  the  effects  of  dew.  This 
explanation  is  of  further  interest  as  indicating  the 
times  of  the  year  to  which  the  Scriptural  notices 
of  dew  refer;  for  as  it  does  not,  in  any  perceptible 
degree,  fall  in  summer,  and  as  few  would  think 
of  mentioning  it  in  the  season  of  rain,  we  may 
take  all  such  notices  to  refer  to  the  months  of 
April,  May,  part  of  August,  and  September. 

DEXIOLABOS  (6\-|ioAeS/8os>  This  is  the 
Greek  word  rendered  \  spearmen  '  in  the  Auth. 
Vers,  of  Acts  xxiii.  23.  As  it  does  not.  occur  in 
the  classical  writers,  and  only  this  once  in  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  uncertain  what  kind  of  soldiers  is 
denoted  by  it.  It  strictly  signifies  one  who  covers 
or  guards  the  right  side  of  any  one.  Hence  it 
has  been  conjectured  that,  in  the  above  passage,  it 
denotes  officers  who  performed  the  same  functions 
in  the  camp  as  lictors  did  in  the  city — being  ap- 
pointed to  apprehend  malefactors,  and  to  guard 
criminals  when  led  to  execution,  and  called 
5e£toAaj3oi,  from  taking  the  right  hand  of  the  pri 
soner,  who  was  bound  to  the  left  hand  of  the  guard. 
This  explanation  is,  however,  deduced  entirely 
from  the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  is  open  to  the 
objection  arising  from  the  improbability  that  such 
a  number  of  military  lictors  would  be  on  duty 
with  the  forces  of  the  tribune,  as  that  200  of  them 
at  a  time  could  be  ready  to  depart  with  one  pri- 
soner, it  seems  preferable,  therefore,  to  understand 
the  word  as  denoting  the  guard  of  the  tribune.  Nor 
is  this  contrary  to  the  etymology,  since  guarding 
the  right  side  may  be  taken  figuratively  to  mean 
guarding  the  whole  person.  Nor  is  it  strange  that 
these  choice  troops  should  be  employed  on  this 
duty,  since  the  service  was  important  and  delicate, 
The  guarding  of  prisoners  to  be  tried  before  Caesai 
was  often,  at  Rome,  committed  to  the  praetorians. 
Our  version  '  spearmen  '  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Vulgate,  '  laneearii.' 

DIADEM.     [Ckown.] 

DIAL.  The  invention  of  the  sun-dial  belong* 
most  probably  to  the  Baby  Ion ians.  Herodotus  af 
firms,  that  the  Greeks  derived  from  them,  the  polf 
(supposed  to  mean  the  dial-plate),   the  giioojon, 
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•nd  the  division  of  day  into  twelve  parts  (ii. 
109).  Vitruvius  also  ascribes  the  most  ancient 
form  of  the  dial,  called  hemicycle,  .to  Berosus  the 
Chaldaean  (ix.  9),  though  he  probably  means 
no  more  than  that  he  introduced  it  into  Greece. 
Certainly  those  Greeks  to  whom  ^  itruvius  as- 
cribes inventions  or  improvements  in  dialling, 
can  all  be  proved  to  have  had  communica- 
tion, more  or  less  remote,  with  the  Chaldaeans. 
The  first  mention  in  Scripture  of  the  '  hour,'  is 
made  by  Daniel,  at  Babylon  (ch.  iii.  6).  The 
Greeks  used  the  dial  before  the  Romans ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  Egyptians,  •  there  are  no  indi- 
cations in  the  Sculptures  to  prove  the  epoch  when 
the  dial  was  first  known  in  Egypt'  (Wilkinson, 
A?ic.  Egyptians,  vol.  iii.  p.  342).  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  dial  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings 
xx.  11;  Isa.  xxxviii.  8),  which  is  perhaps  the 
earliest  of  which  we  have  any  clear  mention,  en- 
tirely concur  with  the  derivation  of  gnomonics 
from  the  Babylonians.  Aha/,  had  formed  an 
alliance  with  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria  (2 
Kings  xvi.  7,  9)  :  he  was  a  man  of  taste,  and  was 
ready  to  adopt  foreign  improvements,  as  appears 
from  his  admiration  of  the  altar  at  Damascus, 
and  his  introduction  of  a  copy  of  it  into  Jerusa 
lem  (2  Kings  xvi.  10).  '  The  princes  of  Baby- 
lon sent  unto  him  to  inquire  of  the  wonder  that 
was  done  in  the  land'  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  31).  Hence 
the  dial  also,  which  was  called  after  his  name, 
was  probably  an  importation  from  Babylon. 
Different  conjectures  have  been  formed  respect- 
ing the  construction  of  this  instrument.  The  dif- 
ficulty   is  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 

?J"IX  T\\?yO,  '  the  degrees  or  steps  of  Ahaz.' 
They  may  mean  lines  or  figures  on  a  dial-plate, 
or  on  a  pavement,  or  the  steps  to  the  palace  of 
Ahaz,  or  some  sleps  or  staircase  he  had  erected 
elsewhere  fvid.  Carpzov,  Apparat.  Historic.  Crit. 
Lips.  1748,  p.  352,  &c).  The  Sept.  in  Isaiah 
reads  avafiadfxovs  rov  oIkqv  tou  naTpus  aov, 
i  the  steps  or  stairs  of  the  house  of  thy  father.' 
Josephus  also  says,  *  steps  or  degrees  in  his 
house'  (Antiq.  x.  1,  91).  The  Chaldee  renders 
the  passage  in  Kings,  fc^yt?  J3N,  'hour-stone,' 
and  gives  the  same  meaning  to  '  the  stairs ' 
(2  Kings  ix.  13),  and  renders  Isa.  xxxviii.  8 
KW  pN  mW3,  by  !  the  shadow  -of  the  stone 
of  hours.'  Symmachus  most  certainly  under- 
stood a  snn-dial  :  arptxpu}  rr/v  aKidv  twv  ypa/jL/Awv 
'1]  KOTf&ri  kv  wpoKoyicf)  "Axa-i,  4  I  W?H  cause  to 
return  the  shadow  of  the  degrees  which  (shadow) 
is  gone  down  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  :'  and  so  Jerome 
renders  it  Horologium.  On  the  whole,  t lie  dial  of 
Aliaz  seems  to  have  been  a  distinct  contrivance, 
rath  ft  than  any  part  of  a  house.  It  would  also 
seem  probable,  froni  the  circumstances,  that  if  was 
of  such  a  size,  and  so  placed,  that  He/.ekiali,  now 
convalescent  (Isa.  xxxviii.  21,  22  ,  but  not 
perfectly    recovered,    could    witness    the    miracle 

from  Ids  chamber  or  pavilion  :  •  Shall  7¥i1,  the 
cr   this   shadow,'    &c.      May   it     not    have    been 

situate     '    in    the     middle    court'     mentioned     2 

Kings  xx.  1  |     The  cut  given  below  (No.  217) 

presents  a  dial  dlSCOtered  in  Hindustan,  near 
Delhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
whose  Construction  would  well  suit  tl.e  cirniin- 
■tance.  recorded  tt  the  dial  of  Aha/  It  feettttl  to 
lu\  e  intwered  the  double  purpose  of  an  dbriei ratorj 
ted  a  dial — a  re«  tangled    hexangle     «du*e  hypo- 


thenuge  is  a  staircase  apparent  [y  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  and  bisects  a  zone  or  coping  of  a 
wall,  which  wall  connects  the  two  terminating 
towers  right  and  left.     The  coping    itself  is   of  t> 


247. 

circular  form,  and  accurately  graduated  to  mark, 
by  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  above,  the  sun's 
progress  before  and  after  noon  ;  for  when  the  sun 
is  in  the  zenith,  he  shines  directly  on  the  stair- 
case, and  the  shadow  falls  beyond  the  coping.  A 
fiat  surface  on  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and  a 
gnomon,  fitted  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  an 
observatory.  According  to  the  known  laws  of 
refraction,  a  cloud  or  bony  of  air  of  different 
density  from  the  common  atmosphere,  interposed 
between  the  gnomon  and  the  coping  of  the  dial- 
plate  below,  would,  if  the  cloud  were  denser  than 
the  atmosphere,  cause  the  shadow  to  recede  from 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  staircase,  and  of 
course  to  re-ascend  the  steps  on  the  Coping",  by 
which  it  had  before  noon  gone  down  ;  and  if  the 
cloud  were  rarer,  a  contrary  effect  would  ^ake 
place.  (See  Bishop  Stock's  Translation  of  Isaiah, 
Bath,  1803,  p.  109.)  Such  a  building  might  also 
be  called  'a  house.'  It  agrees  and  with  Adam 
Clarke's  supposition,  that  '  the  stairs '  Here 
really  '  a  dial,'  and  probably  this  very  dial, 
on  which,  as  being  in  the  most  public  place,  or 
rather  on  the  platform  on  the  top  of  which  they 
set  Jehu,  while  they  proclaimed  him  king  by 
sound  of  trumpet'  {Commentary  on  2  Kings  ix. 
13).  Bishop  Stock's  speculation  that  the  retro 
gression  of  the  shadow  might  be  effected  by  retrac- 
tion, is  supported  by  a  natural  phenomenon  of 
the  kind  on  record.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1703, 
P.  Romauld,  prior  of  the  cloister  of  Met/.,  made 
the  observation  that, Owing  to  such  p.  refraction  of 
the  ,-olar  rays  in  Ihe  higher  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, in  connection  with  the  appearance  ol  a 
cloud,  the  shallow  pn  his  dial  deviated  an  hou| 
and  a  half  RosenrrittiTer).  The  phe  lomenon  on 
the    dial    of    \haz,    houe\er,    was    doubtless    of  a 

miraculous  nature,  even  ghould  such  a  meduti  i 
the  miracle  be  admitted  :  nothing  less  than  a 
divine  communicat  ion  could  ha<  »*  enabled  Isaiah 
to  piedie*  its  Dcctrrrence  at  that  time  and  place  ! 

besides,  he  gave  the  king  his  own  choice  whether 
the  >lia<low  should  adv.u.c-  •  i   uliie   ten   degi 

Then     s(  .  mi-     how  e\  it  .  to  I  e  n<  '   Uriels:!  y    f    i     s    .  | 
inir  any  medium    tor  this    nuiiu  le,  .nut    rcifainly 
no  necessity  lot  supposing  ,tn\  actual  interference 
with  the  revolution  ol  ll>e  earth,  oi  the  position  ol 

the  sun.  In  the  nunc  ilisti,  t  .,.  <|  tut'  le  .uToi.nl 
of  it  in  2  Km  [»,  it  s  |  ,,,.,  ]  -  '  •!  dial  tl  <■  L  *d, 
at  the  |Ta\er  ol     I -am'  '     the    tkltttow    ten 

Vgiev*    backward.       l'l.e    won'l    L.'"-C"~     DL"ni 
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T\r?W2  l&y  in    Isa.   xxxviii.  8,    '  and   the  sun 

went  hack  tea  degrees,'  are  wanting  in  three  of 
Dr  Kennicott's  MSS.,  and  originally  in  two  of 
De  Rossi's ;  and  the  words  '  t!«e  shadow  of  the 
degrees  whicli  is  gone  down  in  the  sun-dial  of 
Ahaz'  are  more  correctly  rendered  on  the  margin 
degrees  '  by  or  with  the  son,'  i.  e.  by  means  of  the 
progress  of  the  sun.  The  first  6  ijAios  in  this  verse 
is  omitted  in  MS.  Pachom.  of  the  Sept.  Even  if 
the  mention  of  the  sun  be  retained,  as  in  Ecclus. 
xlviii.  23.  it  is  only  fair  to  understand  the  words 
in  their  popular  sense,  the  solar  rays,  or  such  a  re- 
cession of  the  shadow  as  would  have  been  occasioned 
by  an  actual  recession  of  the  sun.  Adopting  the 
present,  state  of  the  text,  it.  is  observable  that  what 
is  called  the  sun  in  one  part  of  the  verse  is  called 
the  shadow  in  the  otl.er.  It  is  certainly  as  philo- 
sophical to  speak  of  the  sun  returning,  as  it  is  of 
his  setting  and  rising.  Thus  the  miracle,  from 
all  the  accounts  of  it,  might  consist  only  of  the 
retrogression  of  the  shadow  ten  degrees,  by  a 
simple  act  of  Almighty  power,  without  any  me- 
dium, or,  at  most,  by  that  of  refracting  those  rays 
only  which  tell  upon  the  dial.  It  is  not  said 
that,  any  time  was  lost  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  at  large  :  it.  was  not  even  observed  by  the 
astronomers  of  Babylon,  for  the  deputation  came 
to  inquire  concerning  the  wonder  that  was  done 
in  the  land.  It  was  temporary,  local,  and  con- 
fined to  the  observation  of  Hezekiahand  his  court, 
being  designed  chiefly  for  the  satisfaction  of  that 
monarch.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  instrument 
for  keeping  time  is  mentioned  in  the  Scripture 
before  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  b.c.  700  ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  Jews  generally,  even  after  this 
period,  divided  their  day  into  hours.  The  dial 
of  Ahaz  was  probably  an  object  only  of  curious 
recreation,  or  served  at  most  to  regulate  the  occu- 
pations of  the  palace. — J.  F.  D. 

DIAMOND.     [Yahaj,om;  Shamir.] 

DIBON  (fQH;  Sept.  AaifrS>v\  or  DIMON 
(PD**T,  Isa.  xv.  9),  called  also  Dibon-Gad,  from 
its  having  been  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  that  name 
(Num.  xxxii.  34),  a  city  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Anion,  at  the  point  where  the  Israelites 
Crossed  that  river  on  their  journey  to  the  Jordan, 
And  where  their  first  encampment  was  made  after 
having  passed  it.  In  later  times  we  find  it,  with 
other  towns  in  this  quarter,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moabites  (Jer.  xlviii.  22),  The  site  has  been 
recognised  by  Seetzen,  Burckhprdt,  and  Irby  and 
Mangles, at  a  place  which  bears  the  name  of  Diban, 
in  a  low  tract  of  the  district  called  the  Koura, 
about  three  miles  north  of  the  Arnon  (Modjeb). 
The  ruins  are  here  extensive,  but  offer  nothing  of 
interest.  There  was  another  place  called  Dihon 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  25),  perhaps  the 
same  that  is  called  Dimonah  in  Josh.  xiii.  26. 

DIDRACHMA  ($i8paxv-ov,a  double  drachma), 
a  silver  coin  equal  to  two  Attic  drachmae,  and 
also  to  Mie  Jewish  half-shekel  (Joseph.  Antiq.  iii. 
8.  2).  It.  was  therefore  equivalent  to  about  )s.  Ad. 
of  our  money.  By  the  law  every  Jew  was  re- 
quired to  pay  half  a  shekel  to  the  Temple  (Exod. 
xxx.  13,  sq.),  and  this  amount  is  represented  by 
die  didrachma  in  Matt.  xvii.  21,  where  it  is  used 
for  toe  '  tribute-money'  demanded  of  Christ.  The 
Septuagint  everywhere  renders  the  '  shekel '  of  the 
Old  Testament  by  didrachma,  but  as  the  Attic 
imchma  was  equal  to  only  half  a  shekel,  it  seenu 
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from  this  probable  that  the  drachma  of  Alex- 
andria was  equal  to  two  Attic  drachmae. 

DIDYMUS  (AiSv/xos,  a  twin),  a  suname  of 
the  Apostle  Thomas,  denoting  that  he  was  a  twin  , 
and  if  translated,  he  would  be  called  '  Thomas 
the  Twin'  (John  xi.  16).     [Thomas.] 

DIKE  ( Ai«rj),  the  heathen  Goddess  of  Justice , 
described  as  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis 
(Hesiod,  Op.  266 ;  Theog.  902).  The  punish- 
ment of  murderers  is  particularly  ascril>ed  to  her; 
and  therefore,  besides  being  tlie  goddess  of  punish- 
ment in  a  general  sense,  she  is  often  to  be  con- 
sidered the  same  as  Nemesis  or  Vengeance.  The 
word  occurs  in  Acts  xxviii.  4,  and  is  there  ren- 
dered '  vengeance,'  appellatively. 

DIKLAH  {rb\^\  J  Sept.  AckX&);  a  tribe  de- 
scended from  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  27).  As  the  name 
in  Aramaic  and  Arabic  means  a  palm-tree,  it  has 
been  judged  necessary  to  seek  the  seat  of  the  tribe 
in  some  territory  rich  in  palm-trees.  Bochart 
finds  it  in  Southern  Arabia,  Michaelis  in  the 
region  of  the  Tigris  (from  the  analogy  of  th» 
name  Diglath) ;  but  where  the  ground  of  search 
is  so  uncertain,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  satis- 
factory result. 

DINAH  (ii:H ;  Sept.  Adva),  daughter  d 
Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  21),*and  therefore  full 
sister  of  Simeon  and  Levi.  While  Jacob's  camp 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem,  Dinah  was 
seduced  by  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor,  the 
Hivite  chief  or  head-man  of  the  town.  Partly 
from  dread  of  the  consequences  of  his  misconduct, 
and  partly,  it  would  seem,  out  of  love  for  the 
damsel,  he  solicited  a  marriage  with  her,  leaving 
the  'marriage  price'  (see  Marriage)  to  be  fixed 
by  her  family.  To  this  Dinah's  brothers  would 
only  consent  on  the  further  condition  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  should  be  ciicumci>e<t. 
Even  this  was  yielded  ;  and  Simeon  and  Levi 
took  a  most  barbarous  advantage  of  the  compli- 
ance by  falling  upon  the  town  on  the  third  day, 
when  the  people  were  disabled  by  the  effects  of 
the  operation,  and  slew  them  all  (Gen.  xxxiv). 
For  this  act  of  truly  Oriental  vindictiveness  no 
excuse  can  be  offered,  and  Jacob  himsel f  repeated  1  y 
alludes  to  it  with  abhorrence  and  regret  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  30 :  xlix.  5-7).  To  understand  the  act 
at  all,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  rememlier.  that 
any  stain  upon  the  honour  of  a  sister,  and  espe- 
cially of  an  only  sister,  is  even  at  this  day  consi- 
dered as  an  insupportable  disgrace  and  inexpi- 
able offence  among  all  the  nomade  tribes  of  \\  es- 
tern  Asia.  If  the  woman  be  single,  her  brothers 
more  than  her  farher,  if  she  be  married,  her  bro- 
thers more  than  her  husband,  are  aggrieved,  and 
are  considered  bound  to  avenge  the  wrong.  Hen«e 
the  active  vengeance  of  Dinah's  full  brothers, 
•and  the  comparative  passiyeness  of  btif  father  in 
these  transactions.  Of  Dinah's  subsequent  lot 
nothing  is  known. 

DIONYS1US  thb  AREOPAGITE,  and 
PSEUDO-DIONYSIUS.  The  name  of  '  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite '  enlivens  the  scanty  account 
of  success  which  attended  the  visit  of  Paul  to 
Athens  (Acts  xvii.  34).  Nothing  further  is  re- 
lated of  him  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  ecclesi- 
astical historians  record  some  particulars  concern- 
ing his  career,  both  before  and  after  his  conversion. 
Suidas  recc nnts  that  he  was  an  Athenian  by 
birth,   and   eminent   for  his  li'eKuy  attaiumtnts; 
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rhat  he  studied  first  at  Athens  and  afterwards  at 
Heliopolis  in  Tilgypt ;  and  that,  while  in  the  latter 
city,  he  beheld  that  remarkable  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
as  he  terms  it,  which  took  place  at  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  exclaimed  to  his  friend  Apollophanes, 
fj  rb  Qkiov  irdcrx^h  %  -r<£  ?raa"x<Wi  <TvfjLir<x<rxei, 
*  Either  the  Divinity  suffers,  or  sympathises  with 
some  sufferer.'  He  further  details,  that  after 
Dionysius  'returned  to  Athens,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Areopagus,  and,  having  embraced  Chris- 
tianity about  a.d.  50,  was  constituted  Bishop 
of  Athens  by  the  Apostle  Paul  himself.  Syn- 
cellus  and  Xicephorus  both  record  the  last  par- 
ticular. Aristides,  an  Athenian  philosopher, 
asserts  that  he  suffered  martyrdom — a  fact  gene- 
rally admitted  by  historians;  but  the  precisf 
period  of  his  death,  whether  under  Trajan  Oi 
Adrian,  or.  which  is  most  likely,  under  Domitian. 
they  do  not  determine.  Whatever  credit  maj  oe 
given  to  these  traditions,  the  name  of  Dionysi  »s  is 
certainly  interesting  in  a  literary  point  of  /Jew, 
owing  to  an  attempt  made  by  some  wri  er,  in 
after  times,  to  personate  the  Areopagite ;  and  who 
contrived  to  pass  his  productions  on  the  Curistian 
world  as  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  there!  y  greatly 
influenced  the  spirit  both  of  the  E;.srern  and 
Western  Churches.  Daille  places  t-us  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  a.d.  420  (vid.  Dalloeus  de  Scriptis 
Dionysii  Areopagtta,  Geneva,  160o)  ;  Pearson, 
in  the  latter  times  of  Eusebius  Car-sariensis  (vid. 
Vindic.  par.  i.  c.  10,  in  fine).  Others  have  con- 
jectured that,  these  productions  we/e  written  about 
a.d.  300,  but  not  compiled  till  me  fifth  or  nearly 
the  sixth  century.  They  consist  of  a  hook  called 
The  Celestial  Hierarchy ;  annriier,  Of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Hierarchy  ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Divine 
Names ;  another,  Of  Mystical  Divinity ;  and 
Ten  Epistles  :  the  first  four  addressed  to  the  monk 
Caius,  the  tilth  to  Dositheu?,  the  sixth  to  Sosipater, 
tl»e  seventh  to  Bishop  Polvcarp — in  which  the  au- 
thor says  he  observed  the  eclipse  at  Heliopolis; 
the  eighth  to  the  Monk  Hemophilus  —  in  which  the 
wiiier  blames  him  for  harshness  to  a  priest  and 
a  layman,  and  relates,  as  if  in  contrast  to  his 
behaviour,  that  when  a  zealous  pastor,  named 
Carpus,  grew  weary  in  his  endeavours  to  convert 
an  obdurate  sinner,  Christ,  in  a  vision,  remon- 
strated with  hiiji,  telling  him  that  he  was  ready 
to  die  a  second  time  for  sinners  ;  the  ninth  epistle 
is  addressed  to  Bishop  Titus,  and  the  tei:th  to  St. 
John.  In  the  book  On  the  ('elcstial  Hierarchy,  he 
delivers  many  subtleties  respecting  the  angels. 
In  the  Ixiok  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Hicrarr/u/,  he 
explains  tl>e  ceremonies  of  the  mas*,  consecration 
of  the  holy  chrism,  tlie  ordination  of  a  bishop, 
priest,  and  deacon,  the  manner  of  blessing  a 
monk,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  the  book 
Qf  Mystical  Inanity,  he  mingles  the  notions  of 
the  Contemplative*  with  ideas  and  term*  borrowed 
from  the  heathen  philosophers.  Indeed,  so  deeply 
imbued  .ne  tliese  production!  with  philosophical 
Opinions  that  Suidas,  who  takes  the  author  ot  them 
to  be  the  genuine  Areopagite,  conjectures  that 
the  philosopher!  ndfccred  (o  had  borrowed  from 
him  then  notions,  and  Tended  them  as  their  own. 
It  is  evident  that  had  lh«*e  writings  been  genuine, 
♦hey  would  have  heen  invaluable,    on    account    of 

the  attestation!  they  would  have  afforded   to  the 

practice!  and  customi  of  the  Christian  Church  at 

Us  ver  /  .  tun  o.i  11.  .in.  nt.  Still  ih.i.-  have  heen 
some  \  Tsuni  who  huve   contended   that   thev   IN 


the  real  works  of  the  Areopagite.  Among  these 
are  Claude  David,  a  Maurist  monk,  in  1702; 
Bernard  of  Sept  Fonds,  under  the  name  of  Adrian, 
in  1708  ;  and  F.  Honoratus,  of  St.  Mary,  a  Car.  ' 
melite  friar,  in  1720.  The  first  uncontroverted 
occasion  on  which  these  supposititious  writing! 
are  referred  to,  is  in  the  conference  between  the 
Severians  (a  sect,  of  Eutychians)  and  the  Catholics, 
held  a  the  emperor  Justinian's  palace,  a.d.  532,  in 
whi.u  they  are  quoted  by  the  heretical  party. 
M.'.ximus,  and  other  writers  in  the  following  ages, 
re'er  to  them  frequently.  Different  opinions  have 
Iceii  held  as  to  the  real  author  of  tnese  productions. 
They  were  ascribed,  at  an  early  period,  to  Apolli- 
..aris,  Bishop  of  Laodicea  in  the  fourth  century — 
an  opinion  to  which  the  learned  Cave  inclines, 
though  he  thinks  that  Apollinaris,  the  son,  may 
have  been  the  author.  He  remarks  that  the  pe- 
culiar acquirements  an^l  turn  of  mind  of  Apolli- 
naris the  father,  as  described  both  by  Sociates  and 
Sozomen,  would  have  well  qualified  him  to  have 
written  the  Areopagitica.  There  have  not  been 
wanting  instances  in  which  supix)sititious  works 
were  fathered  upon  great  names  by  disciples  of 
the  Apollinarian  school  (Leon this,  Lib.de  Sect. 
act.  viii.  p.  527).  { 

The  resemblance  between  the  Areopagitica  and 
the  writings  of  Proclus  and  Plotinus  is  so  obvious 
as  to  afford  gieat  probability  that  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  did  not  write  much  earlier  than  the 
fifth  century  (Cave's  Hist.  Literar.  Coloniae, 
1720,  p.  142,  143;  Lardner's  woiks,  vol.  vii.  p. 
371.  ed.  17S8;   Fabric.  Bib.  Bibliog).—J.  F.  D. 

DIOTKEPHES  (AiorpeipTis.  Jove-nourished), 
a  person  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  false 
teachers  condemned  by  St.  John  in  Irs  third  epistle. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  presbyter  or  deacon — 
probably  the  former.  He  refused  to  receive  the 
letter  sent  by  John,  thereby  declining  to  submit 
to  lri»  directions  or  acknowledge  his  authority 
(3  John  ix). 

DISCERNING  OF  SPIRITS.  This  is  now 
usually  understood  *o  mean  a  high  faculty,  en- 
joyed by  certain  persona  in  the  apostolic  age.  of 
diving  into  the  heart  and  discerning  the  secret 
dispositions  of  men.  It  appear!  to  have  been 
one  of  the  gifts  jx'culiar  to  that  age,  and  was 
especially  necessaiy  at  a  time  when  the  stan- 
dards of  doctrine  weie  not  Well  established  or 
generally  understood,  and  when  many  deceivers 
were  abroad  (2  John  ii.  7).  This  faculty  seems 
to  have  been  exercised  chiefly  nj>on  tln.se  who 
came  forward  , is  teachers  of  others,  and  whose 
veal  designs  it  was  important  th.it  the  inlant 
churches  should  know. 

D1SOIPLK  (/taffwH*),  a  scholar  or  frllwwe* 
of  any  teacher,  in  the  geMfal  sen-e.  It  is  hence 
applied  in  the  gospel!  not  only  to  the  follow  eis 
Of  Christ,  but  to  those   of  John  the  Bai  tilt      .Matt. 

ix.  14,'Jte.  .    ;nid  of  the   Pharisee!    Mitt.    vxii. 
lti).     Alth [)*gh  used  of  the  follower*  of  Christ 

gi  ner.illv,  it    is    applied    in  a   special    manner    to 
the    twelve    a|x>-tles    (Matt.  x.   I  j    xi.  1  ;    \\.    17; 

Luke  ix.   I  .   After  the  death  of  Chriet  the  word 

tn,ik  the  wide  ever,  or  Christian^ 

i.  e   a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 

D1SI  \Ms  OF  TDK  .11  W  8  T  t  MM 
prevalent  iliseaees  ot  the  J  I  ire  cutaneous  ut»- 
eases,  malivrnanf  fevers,  dysentery,  and  oprrt 

llll.l.         Of  the    til^t     Ol      lie-.-     the     RlOtl      IflliaTkaU* 

are  Icprusy  and   elepl  [LarwosTp    To 
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the  same  class  also  belongs  the  singular  disease 
called  the  mal  d1  Aleppo,   which  is   confined  to 
Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Aintab,  and  the  villages  on  the 
Segour  and  Kowick.     It  consists  in  an  eruption 
of  one  or  more  small  red  tubercles,  which  give  no 
uneasiness  at  first,  but,  after  a  few  weeks,  become 
prurient,  discharge  a  little"  moisture,   and  some- 
times ulcerate.    Its  duration  is  from  a  few  months 
to  a  year.     It  does  not  affect  the  general  health 
at  all,  and  is  only  dreaded  on  account  of  the 
scars   it   leaves.      Foreigners    who    have    visited 
Aleppo  have  sometimes  been  affected  by  it  several 
years  'after  their  return  to  their  own  country.     It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  dogs  and  cats  are  like- 
wise attacked  by  it  (Russell's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo, 
ii.  299).     The  Egyptians  are  subject  to  an  erup- 
tion  of  red  spots  and   pimples,   which  cause  a 
troublesome  smarting.    The  eruption  returns  every 
year   towards  the  end  of  June   or  beginning  of 
July,  and  is  on  that  account  attributed  to  the 
rising  of  the  Nile  (Volney,  i.  231).     Malignant 
fevers  are  very  frequent,  and  of  this  class  is  the 
great  scourge  of  the  East,  the  plague,  which  sur- 
passes all  others  in  virulence  and  contagiousness 
[Plague].     The   Egyptian  ophthalmia    is   pre- 
valent throughout  Egypt  and   Syria,  and  is  the 
cause  of  blindness    being   so    frequent    in  those 
countries   [Blindness].     Of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases in  general,  Dr.  Russell  (I.  c.)  says  that  at 
Aleppo  he  has  not  found  them  more  frequent,  nor 
more  rapid  in  their  course,  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Epilepsy  and  diseases  of  the  mind  are  commonly 
met    with.       Melancholy    monomaniacs    are   re- 
garded as  sacred  persons  in  Egypt,  and  are  held 
in   the    highest    veneration    by   all    Mahometans 
(Prosper  Alpinus,  De  Med.  Algypt.  p.  58). 
.  Diseases  are  not  unfrequently  alluded  to  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  but,  as  no  description  is  given 
of  them,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  impossible  even  to  hazard  a  con- 
'ecture  concerning  their  nature.     The  issue  men- 
tioned in  Lev.  xv.  5  cannot  refer  to  gonorrhoea 
rirulenta,  as  has  been  supposed  by  Michael  is  and 
Hebenstreit  (Winer,  s.  v.  Krankheiten) ;  for  the 
person  who  exposed  himself  to   infection  in  the 
various  ways  mentioned  was  only  unclean  until 
the  evening,  which  is  far  too  short  a  time  to  allow 
of  its  being  ascertained  whether  he  had  escaped 
contagion  or  not.     Either,  then,  the  law  of  puri- 
fication  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  con- 
tagiousness of  the  disease  (which  is  hardly  admis- 
sible), or  the  disease  alluded  to  was  really*  not 
contagious.    Joram's  disease  is  probably  referable 
to  chronic  dysentery,  which  sometimes  occasions 
an  exudation  of  fi brine  from  the  inner  coats  of  the 
intestines.     The  fluid  fibrine  thus  exuded  coagu- 
lates into  a  continuous  tubular  membrane,  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  intestine  itself,  and  as  such  is 
expelled.     This  form  of  the  disease  has  been  no- 
ticed  by  Dr.  Good  under  the  name  of  diarrhoea 
tubularis   (Study  of  Med.  i.  2^7).     A  precisely 
similar  formation  of  false  membranes,  as  they  are 
termed,   takes  place  in  the  windpipe  in  severe 
cafes  of  croup. 

Hezekiah  suffered,  according  to  our  version, 
from  a  boil.  The  term  here  used,  pnt?,  means 
lifiially  inflammation;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
identifying  it  with  what  we  call  boil.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  plague  of  boils  and  blains 
rBi.AiNs],  and  of  the  names  of  diseases  mentioned 
in  the  28th  cliayter  of  Deuteronomy,  such  as  pes- 


tilence, consumption,  fever,  bu  ,  i  of  Egvpt,  itch, 
scab.  The  case  of  Job,  in  which  the  term  trans* 
lated  boil  aUo  occurs,  demands  a  separate  notice 
[Job].  Nebuchadnezzar's  disease  was  a  species 
of  melancholy  monomania,  called  by  authors 
zoanthropia,  or  more  commonly  lycamhropia,  be- 
cause the  transformation  into  a  wolf  .was  the  most 
ordinary  illusion.  Esquirol  considers  it  to  have 
originated  in  the  ancient  custom  of  sacrificing 
animals.  But,  whatever  effect  this  practice  might 
have  had  at  the  time,  the  cases  recorded  are  in- 
dependent of  any  such  influence ;  and  it  really 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  trace  this  particular 
hallucination  to  a  remote  historical  cause,  when 
we  remember  that  the  imaginary  transformations 
into  inanimate  objects,  such  as  glass,  butter,  &c, 
which  are  of  every-day  occurrence,  are  equally 
irreconcilable  with  the  natural  instincts  of  the 
mind.  The  same  author  relates  that  a  nobleman 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  putting  his  head  out  of  a  window,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  urgent  desire  he  had  to  bark. 
Calmet  informs  us  that  the  nuns  of  a  German 
convent  were  transformed  into  cats,  and  went 
mewing  over  the  whole  house  at  a  fixed  hour  of 
the  day  (Esquirol,  Maladies  Mentales,  i.  522). 
Antiochus  and  Herod  died,  like  Sylla,  from 
phthiriasis,  a  disease  which  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Sylla, 
mentions  several  names  of  persons  who  had  died 
from  it,  amongst  whom  are  Pherecydes  the 
philosopher,  Alcman  the  poet,  and  Mutius  the 
lawyer.  M.  Alfbert  was  consulted  by  a  cele- 
brated French  academician,  who  complained  that 
his  enemies  even  pursued  him  into  the  academy, 
and  almost  carried  off  his  pen  (Dermatoses,  i. 
585).  Nothing  is  known  respecting  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  this  malady  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  depends  on  the  general  state  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  must  nor  be  attributed  to  unoleanli- 
ness.  Alibert  mentions  the  case  of  a  person  who, 
as  soon  as  these  animals  had  been  destroyed,  fell 
into  a  typhoid  state,  and  shortly  after  died.  The 
question  of  alleged  demoniacal  possession,  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  has  been 
considered  under  another  head  [Demoniacs],  and 
need  not  be  re-opened  in  this  place. — W.  A.  N. 

DISH.  Various  kinds  of  dishes  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
other  idea  of  their  particular  forms  than  may  be 
suggested  by  those  of  ancient  Egypt  and  of  the 
modern  East,  which  have  much  resemblance  to 
each  other.  The  sites  of  such  ancient  towns  as 
were  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  are  usually  covered 
with  broken  potsherds,  some  of  them  large 
enough  to  indicate  the  form  of  the  entire  vessel. 


tw. 


These  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  in  modern 
use,  and  are  for  the  most  part  made  of  a  rather 
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coarse  earthenware,  covered  with  a  compact  and 
strong  glaze,  with  bright  colours,  mostly  green, 
blue,  or  yellow.  Dishes  and  other  vessels  of 
copper,  coarsely  but.  thickly  tinned,  are  now 
much  used  in  the  East. ;  but  how  far  this  may 
have  been  anciently  the  case  we  have  not  the 
means  of  knowing.  The  first  cut  (No.  218) 
represents  a  slave  bringing  dishes  to  table ;  the 
dishes  have  covers,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  carried  on  the  reverted  hand  is  the  mode  still 


^^ 


249. 


used  by  Eastern  servants.  The  specimens  in  the 
other  cut  (No.  249)  are  modern  Oriental,  and 
speak  for  themselves. 

DISPERSION  OF  NATIONS.    [Nations, 
Dispersion  ok.] 

DIVINATION  is  a  general  term  descriptive 
of  the  various  illusory  arts  anciently  practised 
for  the  discovery  of  things  secret  or  future.  The 
human  mind  has  always  shown  a  strong  curiosity 
to  ascertain  the  course  of  fortune,  and  the  issue  of 
present  or  contemplated  schemes;  and  in  those 
countries  and  ages  where  ignorance  of  physical 
laws  has  combined  with  superstition  to  debase  it, 
it  has  sought  to  gratify  this  innate  disposition  to 
pry  into  futurity,  by  looking  for  presages  in  things 
between  which  and  the  object  of  its  anxiety  no 
connection  existed  but.  in  the  diviner's  imagina- 
tion. Scarcely  a  single  department  of  nature  but 
was  appealed  to,  as  furnishing,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, good  or  bad  omens  of  human  destiny  ; 
and  the  aspect  of  things,  which,  perhaps  by  the 
most  casual  coincidence,  marked  some  event  or 
crisis  in  the  life  of  one  or  two  individuals,  came 
to  be  regarded,  by  hi  hid  credulity,  as  the  fixed 
md  invariable  precursor  of  a  similar  result  in  the 
iilairs  of  mankind  in  general.  By  such  childish 
and  irrational  notions  was  the  conduct  of  the 
leathen  guided  in  the  most  important,  no  less 
than  in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  of  life  ;  and 
hence  arose  the  profession  of  augurs,  soothsayers, 
et  hoc  genus  omne  of  impostors,  who,  ingrafting 
vulgar  traditions  on  a  small  stock  of  natural 
knowledge,  established  their  claims  to  the  posses- 
sion of  an  occult  science;  the  importance  and  in- 
fluence of  which  they  dexterously  increased  by 
associating  it  with  all  that  was  pompous  and  im- 
[>osing  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion. 

This  science,  if  that  can  be  called  science 
which  was  the  product  of  ignorance  and  fraud 
united,  was  divided  into  various  branches,  each  of 
which  had  its  separate  prnfes-ors.  In  a  general 
view,  divination  may  be  considered  as  either  na- 
tural or  arfilicial  :  ihe  fh.st  being  founded  on  the 
notion  that  the  soul  possesses,  bom  its  spiritual 
nature,  some  prescience  of  futuritv,  which  it  ex- 
emplifies particularly  in  (beams,  and  at  the  ;.-v- 
proach  of  death  :  the  second,  resting  on  a  peeulia 
interpretation  of  the  course  of  nature,  as  well  as 
"11  such  Arbitrary  observations  iiel  experiments 
M  sup*  utition  intioduced.     The  different  system! 


and  methods  that  were  anciently  in  vogue  are 
almost  incredible;  as,  for  instance,  Ae'romancy, 
divining  by  the  air;  Arithmomancy,  by  means  of 
numbers;  Capnomancy,  by  the  smoke  of  sacrifices; 
Chiromancy,  by  the  lines  on  the  palms  of  the 
hands  ;  Hydromancy,  by  water  ;  Pyromancy,,  by 
fire,  &c.  But  without  attempting  an  enumeration 
and  explanation  of  all  the  arts  of  divination  thaf 
were  anciently  practised,  and  which  the  leader, 
curious  iri  such  inquiries,  will  find  detailed  at 
length  by  Cicero  (De  Divinatione),  and  Cardan 
(De  Sapiejitia),  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the 
mention  of  those  which  occur  in  sacred  history. 
1.  DND3n(Exod.  vii.  11 ;  Isa.  xliv.25  ;  Jer.  1.  .35; 
Dan.  ii:  12.  &c),  « wise  men,'  and  D^ETin  (de- 
rived  by  Parkhurst  from  tO"in,  pen,  and  Dfl,  to  a-c 
complish),  'drawers  of  astrological  figures;'  bote. 
of  these  terms  were  applied  generally  to  ma- 
gicians, or  men  who  were  skilled  m  natural 
science.  2.  ^ljn\  '  wizzards1  or  wise  men,  and 
^£'20,  '  a  witch,1  from  an  Aiabio  verb  signifying 
*  to  reveal,"  both  practising  divination  by  the  same 
arts,  i.  6.  pretending  to  reveal  secrets,  to  discover 
things  lost,  find  hidden  treasure,  and  interpret 
dreams.  3.  D^CDp  DDlp  kosem  kesamin,  one 
who  foretold  what  was  to  happen  by  the  flight  of 
birds,  or  the  use  of  lots  [Lots].  4.  J31JJD  meotien, 
one  who,  though  rendered  by  our  translators  '  an 
observer  of  times,1  foretold  political  or  physical 
changes  by  the  motion  of  the  clouds  (from  py, 
clouds),  along  with  whom  Isaiah  conjoins  the 
D^Dt?  *"Qfi,  &c,  who  made  the  same  predictions 
from  eclipses,  and  the  conjunction  of  the  stars, 
(xlvii,  13).  5.  &'n*D,  in  our  version,  'an  en- 
chanter,1 was,  coming  as  it  does  from  W\l,  a 
serpent,  probably  one  who  practised  Ophiomancy, 
or  the  art  of  charming  serpents,  which  was,  and 
still  is,  a  favourite  trick  of  jugglery  in  the  East. 
6-  "12n  "Din,  '  a  charmer,1  one  who,  as  the  ori- 
ginal word  implies,  placed  words  and  things  in  a 
certain  arrangement,  or  muttered  them,  as  a  kind 

of  spell.  7.  DIN  ?N1C, '  a  consul ter  with  familiar 

spirits,'  rendered  by  the  Septuainnt  iyyaarpi- 
/xvdos,  'a  ventriloquist,1  was  a  wizzard  who  asked 
counsel  of  his  familiar,  and  gave  the  responses 
received  from  him  to  others — the  name  21N  being 
applied  in  reference  to  the  spirit  or  demon  that 
animated  the  person,  and  inflated  the  belly,  so 
that  it  protu berated  like  the  side  of  a  bottle.  The 
31X  of  the  Hebrews  was  thus  precisely  the  same 
as  the-Pytho  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  used  not  only 
to  designate  the  performer,  but  the  wvei'fxa  Uvticcvos, 
which  ]>osse.ssed  him  (see  Levit.  xx.  27.  31^  QH3 
in  eis  Pytho  ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  K,  31N3  per  I'ntho- 
nem  ;  also  Acts  xvi.  lb").  «.  DTIE!"!  L""in,  '  a 
necromancer,    one  who,  by  frequenting   tombs,  by 

inspecting  corpses,  or  more  frequently,  by  help 
of  the  31X,  like  the  witch  of  Endor;  pretended 

to  evoke  the  (hid.  and  bring  seerfefa  lioni  the 
invisible  world  ((ien.  xli.  N;  K\(),|.  vii.  11; 
Lev.  xix.  26;  Deut  xviii.  10-12).  9.  Be* 
lom ancy,  as  it  in  called,  a  form  01  divination 
b\  means  of  arrows  (Ezek.  \xi.  '21  j  set  al-o  !i 
Kniu's  xin  1  1-lM),  a  notabl  ■  example  of  winch 
occurs  in  the  history  <>!'  Nebuchadnezzar,  who, 
being  UftdecidtH  whether  to  march  liist  fcgmMMl 
Jerusalem  or  Kabbah,  allowed  neither  his  po- 
licy nor  resentment  to  decide  the  COUfSti  of  hit 
expedition,  but  was  detemnwd  wholly  hv  tl* 
result  of  sujier.siitioiis  rites       The  way  of   Ii.  ming 
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by  arrows  was.  having  first  made  them  bright  *  in 
order  tlie  better  to  follow  them  with  the  eye,'  to 
•hoot  them,  and  to  prosecute  the  marcli  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  greatest  number  of 
arrows  fell;  or,  having  'mixed  together'  some 
arrows  with  the  names  of  the  devoted  cities 
marked  on  them,  to  attack  that  first  which  was 
first  drawn  out  ;  or  to  put.  in  a  hag  three  arrows, 
as  is  the  practice  of  the  Arabs  (see  D'Hi-rbelots  v. 
Acdah),  one  of  which  is  inscribed  with  the  words 
'  Command  me,  Lord,  the  second  with  '  Forbid 
me,  Lord,1  while  the  third  is  left  blank}  so  that 
if  the  first  ii  taken  out,  he  was  to  go;  if  the  second, 
he  was  to  desist ;  if  the  third  is  drawn,  no  deci- 
sion being  given,  the  experiment  is  to  be  re- 
peated. 10.  Rhabdomancy,  or  divination  by 
rods  (Hos.  iv.  12).  This  has  been  confounded 
with  the  preceding,  not  only  by  Jerome,  Grotius, 
and  others,  but  even  by  the  Septoagint,  which 
renders  the  D^Pl  of  Ezekiel  by  pa/35os,  'a  rod.' 
But  the  instruments  of  divination  which  Hosea 
alludes  to  are  entirely  different  from  those  de- 
scribed by  Ezekiel,  D^TI,  arrows  being  used   by 

the   latter,   whereas  the   former   speaks    of  ?pQ, 

'staff.'  The  form  of  divination  by  the  staff  was, 
after  placing  it  upright,  to  let.  it  fall,  and  decide 
3y  the  direction  in  which  it  fell,  or,  according 
o  others,  by  measuring  the  staff  with  the  finger, 
saying  at  each  span,  '1  will  go/  or  '  I  will  not 
go,'  and  (determining  the  course,  according  as  it 
happened  to  be  the  one  or  the  other  at  the  last 
measurement.  Both  of  these,  as  Jerome  informs 
us,  weie  frequently  practised  by  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians.  Herodotus  (vi.)  describes  the 
Alani  women  as  gathering  and  searching  an- 
xiously for  very  smooth  and  straight  wands  to 
be  used  in  this  superstitious  manner.  11.  Another 
way  of  divining  was  by  '  images,'  DD"in  (Ezek. 
xxi.  21),  which  are  generally  considered  talis- 
mans, but  which  the  Persian  and  other  versions 
render  astrological  instruments  or  tables.  12. 
Another  form  of  divination  was,  '  by  looking  into 
the  liver  '  of  a  newly  kill  eel  sacrifice,  and  by  ob- 
serving its  state  and  colour  according  to  certain 
rules,  to  draw  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  omen. 
The  last  form  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  notice 
an  alluded  to  in  Scripture  was  by  'the  cup.'  But 
in  what  manner  it  was  practised;  whether  it  was 
by  observing  the  appearance  of  some  magical  in- 
gredients that  were  infused  into  the  ve-sel;  or 
whether  allusion  is  made  to  a  famous  cup  which 
the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  East  says  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  some  great  personages, 
and  represents  the  whole  world  ;  or,  finally,  whe- 
ther the  original  word  BM3,  '  divineth,"  should  be 
rendered  by  '  searching  '  or  'inquiring  earnestly,' 
as  many  learned  writers,  anxious  to  save  the 
character  of  Joseph  from  the  imputation  of  sor- 
cery (Gen.  xliv.  5),  have  laboured  to  prove,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible,  and  we  shall  not  attempt, 
to  determine. 

E^vpt,  the  cradle  of  arts  and  sciences,  if  she 
did  not  give  it  birth,  seems  to  have  encouraged 
uie  practice  of  divination  at  an  early  age,  and 
whether  any  of  its  forms  had  become  objects  of 
popular  su|Histition,  or  were  resorted  to  for  the 
purposes  of  gain  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  it  is  well 
known  that  at  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  Exodus 
there  were  magicians  in  that  country  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  arcana  of  nature,  and  whose  dexterity 
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in  the  practice  of  their  art  enabled  them,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  equal  the  miracle*  of  Moses.  By 
what  extraordinary  powers  they  achieved  those 
feats,  how  they  changed  their  rods  into  serjjents, 
the  river  water  into  blood,  and  introduced  frogs 
in  unprecedented  numbers,  is  an  inquiry  that  has 
occasioned  great  perplexity  to  many  men  of 
learning  and  piety.  Some  have  imagined  that 
the  only  way  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  is 
to  ascribe  them  U*  jugglery  and  legerdemain ; 
the  serpents,  the  frogs,  and  the  other  materials 
requisite  having  been  secretly  provided  and  dex- 
terously produced  at  the  moment  their  perform- 
ances were  to  be  exhibited.  But  the  difficulties 
attending  this  metljod  of  solution  are  so  obvious 
and  manifold,  that  every  reflecting  mind  must 
allow  it  to  be  far  more  rational  to  suppose  that  these 
conjurors  were. aided  by  familiar  spirits  or  infernal 
agents,  with  the  Divine  permission,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  wonderful  feats.  '  Earth,  air, 
and  ocean,'  says  a  sensible  writer,  •  may  contain 
many  things  of  which  our  philosophy  has  nevei 
dreamt.  If  this  consideration  tend  to  humble  the 
pride  of  learning,  it  may  remind  the  Christian 
that  secret  things  belong  not  to  him,  but  to  a 
higher  power.1 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  Moses  never 
had  been  in  any  other  civilized  country,  all  the 
allusions  contained  in  his  writings  to  the  various 
forms  of  divination  were  those  which  were  prac- 
tised in  Egypt ;  and,  indeed,  so  strong  a  taste  had 
his  countrymen  imbibed  there  for  this  species  of 
superstition,  that  throughout,  the  whole  course  of 
their  history  it  seems  to  have  infected  the  national 
character  and  habits.  The  diviners,  who  abounded 
both  amongst  the  aborigines  of  Canaan  and  their 
Philistine  neighbours  (Isa.  ii.  6),  proved  a  great 
snare  to  the  Israeiites  after  their  settlement  in 
the  promised  land  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
stern  prohibitions  of  the  law,  no  vigorous  efforts 
were  made  to  put  an  end  to  the  crime  by  extir- 
pating the  practitioners  of  the  unhallowed  art, 
until  the  days  of  Saul,  who  himself,  however, 
violated  the  statute  on  the  night  previous  to  his 
disastrous  fall  (1  Sam.  xxviii.).  But  it  was 
Chaldaea  to  which  the  distinction  belongs  of  being 
the  mother-country  of  diviners.  Such  a  degree 
of  power  and  influence  had  tiiey  attained  in  that 
country  [Chaldaea],  that  they  formed  the  highest 
caste  and  enjoyed  a  place  at  court ;  nay,  so  indis- 
pensable were  they  in  Chaldaean  society  that  no 
step  could  be  taken,  not  a  relation  could  be 
formed,  a  house  built,  a  journey  undertaken,  a 
campaign  begun,  until  the  diviners  had  ascer- 
tained the  lucky  day  and  promised  a  happy  issue. 
A  great  influx  of  these  impostors  hail,  at  various 
times,  poured  from  Chaldaja  and  Arabia  into  the 
land  of  Israel  to  pursue  their  gainful  occupation, 
more  es|>ecially  during  the  reign  of  the  later 
kings  (Isa.  viii.  19),  and  we  find  Manasseh  not 
only  their  liberal  patron,  but  zealous  to  apj>ear  as 
one  of  their  most  expert,  accomplices  (2  Kings 
xxi.  G  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6).  The  long  captivities 
in  Babylon  spread  more  widely  than  ever  among 
the  Jews  a  devoted  attachment  to  this  superstition  ; 
for  after  their  return  to  their  own  country,  having 
entirely  renounced  idolatry,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  no  longer  enjoying  the  gift  of  prophecy  or 
access  to  the  sacred  oracles,  they  gradually  aban- 
doned themselves,  as  Lightlbot  has  satisfactorily 
shown,  before   the    advent  of  Christ,  to  all  th« 
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prevailing  forms  of  divination  {Comment,  on 
Matt.). 

Against  every  species  and  degree  of  th's  super- 
stition the  sternest  denunciations  of  the  Mosaic 
law  were  directed  (Exod.  xxii.  18;  Lev.  xix.  26, 
31;  xx.  27;  Deut.  xviii.  1U>  11),  as  fostering  a 
love  for  unlawful  knowledge  and  withdrawing  the 
mind  from  God  only  wise;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  repeated  and  distinct  promises  were  given 
that  in  place  of  diviners  and  all  who  used  en- 
chantments God  would  send  them  prophets,  mes- 
sengers of  truth,  who  would  declare  the  divine 
will,  reveal  futurity,  and  afford  them  all  the 
useful  knowledge  which  was  vainly  sought  for 
from  those  pretended  oracles  of  wisdom.  Much 
discussion,  however,  oas  been  carried  on  by  learned 
men  to  determine  the  question  whether  the  ancient 
tribe  of  diviners  merely  pretended  to  the  powers 
they  exercised,  or  were  actually  assisted  by  de- 
moniacal agency.  The  latter  opinion  is  embraced 
by  almost  all  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  church, 
who  appeal,  in  support  of  their  views,  to  the 
plain  language  of  Scripture;  to  the  achievements 
of  Jannes  and  Jambres  in  the  days  of  Moses  ;  to 
the  divine  law,  which  cannot  be  chargeable  with 
the- folly  of  prohibiting  crimes  which  never  existed  ; 
and  to  the  strong  presumption  that  pretensions  to 
interpret  dreams,  to  evoke  the  dead,  &c,  would 
never  have  met  with  credit  during  so  many  ages 
had  there  not  been  some  known  and  authenticated 
instances  of  success.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
l>een,  with  great  ability  and  erudition,  maintained 
that  the  whole  arts  of  divination  were  a  system  of 
imposture,  and  that  Scripture  itself  frequently 
ridicules  those  who  practised  them  as  utterly  help- 
less and  incapable  of  accomplishing  anything 
beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of  nature  (Isa  xlvii. 
11-13;  xliv.  25;  Jer.  xiv.  14;  Jonah  ii.  8;  see 
Fair's  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry ;  Farmer's 
Dissert,  on  Miracles;  Lightfoot's  Works;  Pot- 
ter's Antiy.  i.  354  ;  Stolberg's  Hist,  of  Relig.  iii. ; 
Selden,  De  diis  Syris ;  Godwin'*  Moses  and 
Aaron,  p.  216  ;  Rosenmiiller's  Ceog.  vii.  101, 
102;  Gesenius's  Comment,  on  Isaiah,  app.  xi. ; 
Glanville'g  Saddncismus  Triumphatus;  Richard- 
ton's  Dissertation  on  tlte  Manners  of  Eastern 
Nations). — R.  J. 

DIVORCE.     [Marriage.] 

DODANIM  (DTP  5  Sept.  'PSSiot),  the  de- 
scendants of  the  fourth  son  of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4). 
Huchart  and  Other  commentators  on  the  ethno- 
graphical sketch  in  Gen.  x.  suppose  that  the 
first  settlements  of  the  Dodanim  were  in  the  south- 
west part  of  Asia  Minor;  where  the  country 
called  by  the  Greek*  Doris,  with  the  neighbouring 
isle  of  Rhodes,  are  conceived  to  exhibit  traces  of 
this  origin,  the  Hebrew  letter*  1  (d)  and  1  (?•) 
being,  from  their  similarity,  often  transposed.  In 
fact,  some  copies  have  the  *1  ,  and  read  Roda- 
niin  fas  in  the  margin  ofthe  Auth.  Vers.),  arid  the 
Septuagint  _-ives  the  same  leading  Lith  in  Gen  X. 
4,  and  1  Cbron.  i.  7,  where  it  has  'Podioi.  It  is  fur- 
ther supposed  thai  settlers  of  this  family  may  be 
traced  in  Thes>aly  and  Eiiirui,  where  the  name 
is  traced  in  the  city  of  Douona  and  in  the  coun- 
try of  Doris.  Hut  there  seems  much  of  uncer- 
tainty in  all  these  irigeriiouj  speculations. 

DO  KG  (3N1  ;  Srpt.  Awifv),  an  Kdomite,  and 
chief  ovei^cer  of  Km.:  Sauls  uoc!;h(  which  is 
alt  imnoitant   trust  in  Oriental   courts.      At   Nob 
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he  was  witness  o!  the  assistance  which  the  high- 
priest  Ahimelech  seemed  to  afford  to  the  fugitive 
David,  by  furnishing  him  with  the  sword  of 
Goliath,  and  by  supplying  him  with  bread  even 
from  the  sacred  fable'(l  Sam.  xxi.  7).  Of  tins 
he  failed  not  to  inform  the  king,  who,  regardless 
ofthe  explanation  offered  by  Ahimelech,  and  find- 
ing that  the  chiefs  censured  him,  and  hesitated  tc 
lay  their  hands  upon  a  person  so  sacreu,  com- 
manded Doeg  to  slay  him  and  his  priests — a  task 
which  was  executed  with  equal  readiness  and 
cruelty  by  the  Edomite  (I  Sam.  xxii.  18,  sqq.). 

DOG  (173  keleb ;  Arabic,  kelb)  occurs  in 
many  places  of  Scripture  (Exod.  xxii.  31  ;  1  Sam. 
xvii.43;  xxiv.  14;  2  .Sam.  ix.  8  ;  2  Kings  viii.  13; 
Ps.  lix.  6,  14,  15;  Prov.  xxvi.  11,  17,  &c>  An 
animal  so  well  known,  whose  numeious  varieties 
come  under  daily  observation,  requhes  no  detailed 
description.  There  is,  however,  in  Asia  still  extant 
one,  perhaps  more  than  one,  species,  that  never 
have  been  the  companions  of  man,  and  there  are 
races  of  uncertain  origin,  that  may  have  been  for- 
merly domesticated,  but  whicharenow  feral,  and  as 
fierce  as  wolves;  while,  from  the  particular  opinions 
of  Oriental  nations,  there  are  others,  exceedinglv 
numerous,  neither  wild  nor  domesticated,  but 
existing  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  ofthe  Levant, 
without  owners;  feeding  on  carrion  and  offals,  and 
still  having  the  true  instinct  of  protecting  pro- 
perty, guarding  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
or  quarter  where  they  are  tolerated ;  and  so  far 
cherished,  that  water  and  some  food  are  not  un- 
usually placed  within  their  reach. 


The  true  wild  species  of  Upper  and  Eastern 
Asia  is  a  low,  sharp-nosed,  reddish  Cur- dog,  not 
tinlike  a  fox,  but  with  less  tail.  In  Persia  and 
Turkey  there  exists  a  larger  dog  resembling  a 
wolf,  exceedingly  sax  a  :>'.  Both  are  gregarious, 
hunt  in  packs,  but  are  occasionally  seen  alone. 
They  are  readily  distinguished  rrom  a  w  >lf  by 
their  shorter  unforni-hed  tails.  In  the  time  ofthe 
sojourning  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  there  wejre  already 
in  existence  domestic  dogs  of  the  principal  races 
now  extant  —  the  cur-dog  or  fox-dog.  the  hound, 
the  greyhound,  and  even  a  kind  of  low-lc. 
turnspit.  All  the  above,  both  wild  and  re- 
claimed, there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  were 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
presumed  Mosaic  prohibition,  antei  ior  lub  i>.  and, 
in  some  measure,  the  necessity    of  then    condition, 

must  hav<  caused  catt1e-\}ogs  '"  '"'  retain* 
property  (Dent.  x\  i  l8\j  for  we  find  mm  el 
that  race,  or  a  house-dog,  actually  attending  op 
travellers  (Tohit  v.  1 » i  -  \  1  It  is  n>  be  pre- 
sumed that  practically  the  streeVdpga  alone  were 
con.Milei.  .I  u  absolutely  unclean  ,    (hough   all,  ai 
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is  tnc  case  among  Mohammedans,  were  excluded 
from  familiarity. 

Beside  the  cattl?-dog,  the  Egyptian  hound,  and 
one  or  two  varieties  of  greyhound  were  most 
likely  used  for  hunting — a  pastime,  however, 
which  the  Hebrews  mostly  pursued  on  foot. 

The  street-dog,  without  master,  apparently  de- 
rived from  the  rufous-cur,  and  in  Egypt  partaking 
of  the  mongrel  greyhound,  often  more  or  less 
bare,  with  a  mangy  unctuous  skin,  frequently 
with  several  teeth  wanting,  was,  as  it  now  is, 
considered  a  defiling  animal.  It  is  to  animals 
of  this  class,  which  no  doubt  followed  the  camp 
of  Israel,  and  hung  on  its  skirts,  that  allusion 
is  more  particularly  made  in  Exod.  xxii.  31 ; 
for  the  same  custom  exists  at  this  day,  and 
the  race  of  street-dogs  still  retains  their  ancient 
habits.  A  portion  of  the  Cairo  packs  annually 
become  hadqis,  and  go  and  return  with  the 
caravan  to  Mecca,  while  others  come  from  Da- 
mascus, acting  in  the  same  manner;  and  it  is 
known  that  the  pilgrims  from  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  are  similarly  attended  to  Kerbela  :  indeed, 
every  caravan  is  so,  more  or  less,  by  these  poor 
animals.  But  with  regard  to  the  dogs  that 
devoured  Jezebel,  and  licked  up  Ahab's  blood 
(1  Kings  xxi.  23),  they  may  have  been  of  the 
wild  races,  a  species  of  which  is  reported  to  have 
particularly  infested  the  banks  of  the  Kishon  and 
the  district  of  Jezreel." 

The  cities  of  the  East  are  still  greatly  disturbed 
in  the  night  by  the  howlings  of  street-dogs,  who, 
it  seems,  were  similarly  noisy  in  ancient  times, 
the  fact  being  noticed  in  Ps.  lix.  6,  14;  and 
dumb  or  silent  dogs  are  not  unfrequently  seen, 
such  as  Isaiah  alludes  to  (lvi.  10). 

In  Egypt,  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  domes- 
tic dogs  were  venerated  ;  they  continued  to  be 
cherished  till  the  Arabian  conquest,  when  they, 
like  the  unowned  street-dogs,  fell  under  the  impre- 
cation of  Mohammed,  who  with  reluctance,  though 
with  good  policy,  modified  his  denunciations  and 
sentence  of  destruction  in  favour  of  hunting-dogs, 
and  even  permitted  game  killed  by  them  to  be 
eaten  under  certain  conditions.  For  interesting 
details  on  the  dogs  of  the  East  and  their  con- 
geners, the  wolf,  Lyciscus,  Thoa,  and  Jackal, 
reference  may  be  made  to  Sir  Wdliam  Jardine's 
Naturalist's  Library,  vols.  ix.  and  x.,  which  con- 
tain the  Canidae.  We  figure  a  specimen  of  Feralj 
or  wild  dog,  copied  from  a  large  Persian  picture 
in  the  library  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company, 
In  this  picture  the  Shah  and  his  sons  are  seen 
killing  game,  and  among  the  rest  the  dogs  in 
question. — C.  H   S. 

DOKHAN,  or  Dochan  OD^).  occurs  in 
Ezek.  iv.  9,  where  the  Prophet  is  directed  to  take 
unto  him  wheat,  and  barley,  and  beans,  and  len- 
tiles,  and  millet  {dokhaii)  and  fitches,  and  to  put 
theni  into  one  vessel,  and  to  make  bread  thereof  for 
himself.  All  the  grains  enumerated  in  this  verse 
continue  to  form  the  chief  articles  of  diet  in  the 
East  in  the  present  day,  as  they  appear  to  have 
done  in  ancient  times.  Wheat,  barley,  and  beans 
are  well  known  in  Europe.  Lentiles  are  less  so, 
excppt  in  the  south,  and  fitches  will  be  noticed 
under  the  head  of  Kusmktii.     The  Hebrew  word 

dokhien    is    identical    with    the   Arabic    .,«>-•>) 

iukhun,  winch  is  applied  in  the  present  day  by 
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the  Arabs  to  a  small  grain  cultivated  frwnn  the 
middle  of  Europe  to  the  most  southern  part  oi 
India.  This  is  the  common  millet,  Panicum 
miliaceum  of  botanists,  which  is  sometimes  culti- 
vated in  England  on  account  of  the  seeds  being 
used  for  feeding   birds   and  poultry.      But  tiis 


Sftl.    [Millet— P&nieum  miliaceum.] 

grain  is  usually  imported  into  this  country  from 
the  Mediterranean.  In  India  it  is  cultivated 
in  the  cold  weather,  that  is,  in  the  same  season 
with  wheat  and  barley,  and  is  an  article  of  diet 
with  the  inhabitants.  The  culms  are  erect,  from 
two  to  four  feet  high,  the  whole  plant  being  very 
hairy ;  leaves  large,  with  long  sheaths,  which  in- 
volve most  part  of  the  culm  ;  panicle,  oblong, 
much  branched,  bending  down  with  the  weight 
of  the  grain ;  glumes  cuspidate ;  corol,  three- 
valved,  adventitious  valve  emarginate ;  seed, 
oval  and  smooth,  coloured  longitudinally  with 
five  streaks.  The  name,  miliaceum,  is  said  to 
have  been  applied  to  this  plant  from  its  producing 
such  a  quantity  of  grain,  as  if  one  stalk  bore  a 
thousand  seeds.  Havirg  mentioned  the  extreme 
points  where  this  grain  is  cultivated,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  it  is  produced  in  the  inter- 
mediate countries.  Tournefort  says  that  in  the 
Isle  of  Samos  the  inhabitants,  in  preparing  their 
bread,  knead  together  one  half  wheat  and  the  other 
half  barley  and  millet  mixed  together.  It  is 
also  an  article  of  diet  both  in  Persia  and  India. 

Forsk'al    applies    the    name      ,»>-<^   dukhvn    to 

another  corn-grass,  which  he  first  found  in  a  gar- 
den at  Rosetta,  cultivated  on  account  of  its  seed 
being  given  as  food  to  birds.  Afterwards  he 
found  it  commonly  cultivated  in  Arabia.  It 
grows  to  a  great  size,  being  about  five  Cubits  in 
height,  with  seeds  of  the  size  of  rice.  To  it  he 
has  given  the  name  of  HolAts  dochna,  but  rbe 
plant  is  as  yet  unknown  to  botanists.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  the  true  dukhun  of  Arab 
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tuition  is  the  above  described  panicum  miliaceum. 
This  is  so  universally  cultivated  in  the  East  as 
one  of  their  smaller  corn-grasses,  that  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  the  kind  alluded  to  in  the  passage  of 
Eaekiel.— J.  F.  R. 

DOORS.     [Gates.] 

DOPHKAH,  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  Wilderness  [Wandering,  the]. 

DOR  ("in  or  "lVn ;  Sept.  Awpcr,  A%>),  a  town 
on  the  border  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  Jerome 
places  nine  Roman  miles  north  of  Caesarea.  ,  It 
was  one  of  the  royal  towns  of  the  Canaanites 
(Josh.  xi.  2;  xii.  23),  and  was  included  in  the 
heritage  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  1 1).  The  place, 
or  rather  the  region  to  which  it  gave  name,  occurs 
again  in  1  Kings  iv.  11;  and  in  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  xv.  11)  and  Josephus  (Antia.  xyi.  4,  4) 
appears  under  the  name  of  Dora.  A  place  still 
exists,  at  the  distance  indicated  by  Jerome,  under 
the  name  of  Tortura,  which  Buckingham  de- 
scribes as  a  small  village  with  about  forty  or  fifty 
houses  and  five  hundred  inhabitants.  It  has  a 
small  port,  formed  by  a  narrow  range  of  rocky 
islets,  at  a  short  distauce  from  the  sandy  beach. 

DOTHAN  (Ptfl  and  |0*1  \  Sept.  AwQaeln 
and  Audaifx)  or  Dothaim,  the  place  where  Joseph 
found  his  brethren,  who  had  wandered  thither 
with  then  flocks  from  Shechem,  and  where  he  was 
treacherously  sold  by  them  to  the  Ishmaelites 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  17).  It  was  here  also  that  the 
Syrians  were  smitten  with  blindness  at  the  word 
of  Elisha  (2  Kings  vi.  13).  .  Dotlian  is  placed 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  twelve  Roman  miles 
north  of  Sebaste  or  Samaria,  and  it  was  obviously 
on  the  caravan  track  from  Syria  to  Egypt.  The 
well  into  which  Joseph  was  cast  by  his  brothers, 
and  consequently  the  site  of  Dothan,  has,  how- 
ever, been  placeu  by  tradition  in  a  very  distant 
quarter,  namely,  about  tlnee  miles  south-east 
from  Safed,  where  there  is  a  khan  called  Khan 
Jnbb  Yusuf,  the  Khan  of  Jacobs  Pit,  because 
the  well  connected  with  it  has  long  passed  among 
Christians  and  Moslems  for  the  well  in  queslion. 
The  Hethulia  of  Judiih  has  long  been  identified 
with  Sa fed,  and  as  Dothan  v  Dothaim)  is  men- 
tioned as  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  became 
necessary  that  Dothan  should  be  found  in  this 
quarter.  But  it  is  clear,  from  the  notices  in 
.lulith  (iv.  5  ;  vii.  1,  2),  that  Bethulia  was  south, 
».nd  not  north,  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  and 
consequently  we  are  at  lil>erty  to  seek  the  site  of 
Dothan  also  at  some  point  more  conformable  to 
the  mlimaiion  of  Eusebius  and  to  the  probabilities 
of  (he  story  than  that  of  the  alleged  Joseph's 
we'll. 

DOVE  (!"I3V  yonch  ;  olvds  and  tr t piar ( pd  \n 
Gieekj.  There  are  probably  several  species  of 
doves  or  pigepns  included  in  the  Hebrew  name 
f'onch.  It  may  contain  all  those  that  inhabit 
Palestine,  exclusive  of  the  turtle-dove*  properly 
•o  called.  Thus  general  i/ed,  the  dove  is,  li^uia- 
tively,  next  to  man,  the  most  exalted  of  animals, 
h\ enbol  icing  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  meekness,  parity, 
mid  splendour  of  righteousness.  \e\t.  it  is  by  some 
considered  (though  m  an  obscure  pasiaga)  as 
an  early  national  standard  |  Psa,  iwin.  13  ,  being 
likewise  held  in  pagan  Syria  and    l'hirmcia  to  be 

%n  ensign  and  a  dh  ifutv,  resplendent  with  silver 
mml  frold:  and  so  venesnted  as  to  be  regard) 

uoi),  and  forbidden  an  an  article  of  loud.     By  the 


Hebrew  law,  however,  doves  and  turtle-doves  were 
the  only  birds  that  could  be  oflered  in  sacrifice, 
and  they  were  usually  selected  for  that  purpose  by 
the  less  wealthy  (Gen.  xv.  9;  Lev.  v.  7  ;  xii.  6 ; 
Luke  ii.  24)  ;  and  to  supply  the  demand  for  them 
dealers  in  these  birds  sat  about  the  precincts  of  the 
Temple  (Matt.  xxi.  12,  Sec).  The  dove  is  the 
harbinger  of  reconciliation  with  God  (Gen.  viii. 
8,  10,  &c),  and,  though  somewhat  questionable, 
the  D'OV'Hn  cliirionim,  'dung  of  doves  '  (2  Kings 
vi.  25j,  seems  to  be  indicated  as  food  in  the  last 
degree  of  human  suffering  by  famine.  That  this 
interpretation  is  not  forced,  appears  from  '  similar 
passages  in  Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  13,  7).  See 
Winer,  Realw<>rterbuch,  s.  v.  Taube,  where  other 
instances  are  adduced,  and  among  them  the  fa- 
mine in  England,  during  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward II.  a.d.  1316,  when  'pigeons'  dung'  is 
mentioned  as  being  eaten  by  the  poor.  But  we 
take  this  to  be  a  mere  figure  of  speech  copied  from 
Josephus  [Doves'  Dunu]. 


^% 
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With  regard  to  the  dove  as  a  national  ensign 
it  may  be  remarked  that  we  have  two  figures  where 
the  symbol  occurs  :  one  from  a  Phoenician  coin, 
where  the  dove  stands  on  a  globe  instead  of  the 
usual  pedestal  of  ancient  siiriia.  with  wing-  closed, 
and  a  glory  of  sunbeams  round  the  head  ;  the  other, 
from  a  defaced  bas-relief  observed  in  the  Ilauran, 
where  the  bird,  with  wings  displayed,  is  seated  also 
on  a  globe,  and  the  sunbeams,  spreading  behind 
the  whole,  terminate  in  a  circle  of  stars  ;  probably 
representing  Assyria,  Syria,  or  perhaps  Semiramis 
(compare  seveial  passages  in  Jeremiah).  The 
brown  wood-dove  is  said  to  he  intended  by  the 
Hebrew  name;  but  all  the  sacred  birds,  unless  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  were  pure  white,  or  with  some 
roseate  feathers  about  the  wing  coverts,  such  as  are 
still  frequently  bred  from  the  carrier-pigeon  of 
Scandiroon.    It  isthis  kind  which  Tibullus  notices 

4  Alba  Pahestino  sancta  Colnmba  Svro.' 

The   carrier-birds   are  represented    in    Egyptian 

bas-reliefs,  where  priests   are  shown    letting    them 

fly  on  a  message  ;  and  to  them  also  may  be  referred 
the  black-doves,  wid-.h  typified  or  gave  'hen  name 
to  an  order  of  Gentile  priests,  both  in  Egypt  and. 
it  would  seem,  in  early  Greece,  who.  under  this 

char;i<-tei,  weie,  in  the  mysteries,  restorers  of  tight. 
This  may  have  had  reference  to  the  return  of  the 
dove  winch  caused  Noah  t6  uncover  the  ark.     All 

pigeons  111  their  true  uild  plumage  have  iri- 
descent colours  aiiout  the  neck,  and  Often  reflected 

Hushes  of  die  same  colours  on  the  shoulders,  vs  bich 

are     the    soiiirp    (>|'    the    silver    and    .miM    leathers 

ascribed  Iv  them  in  poetical  diction ;  and  thence  the 

epithet  6f  purple  bestowed  Upon   them  all,  fiRiinp 
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most  applicable  to  the  vinous  and  slaty-coloured 
species.  The  coasts  and  territory  of  Syria  are 
noted  Ibi  the  peat  number  of  doves  frequenting 
tlieni,  though  tbry  aie  not  so  abundant  there  as  in 
the  (."oh-i-Suleiman  chain  near  the  Indus,  which  in 
Sanscrit  is  named  Aiga  varta.  or,  as  it  is  inter- 
preted, the  '  dove.'  Syria  possesses  several  species 
of  pigeon  :  the  Columba  CEnas,  or  stock-dove, 
C.  I'i'himbus,  or  ring-dove,  C.  Domestica,  Liviat 
the  common  pigeon  in  several  varieties,  such  as 
the  Bai  bary,  Turkish  or  Persian  carrier,  crisp,  and 
shaker.  These  are  still  watched  in  their  flight  in 
the  same  manner  as  anciently  their  number,  gyra- 
tions, and  other  manoeuvres  were  observed  by  sooth- 
sayers. The  wild  species,  as  well  as  the  turtle- 
doves, migrafe  from  Palestine  to  the  south ;  but 
stock  and  ring-doves  are  not  long  absent. 

We  figure  above  (No.  252)  the  more  rare 
species  of  white  and  pink  carrier,  and  the  Phoe- 
nician sacred  ensign  of  the  dove. — C.  H.  S. 

DOVES'  DUNG.  This  expression  occurs  in 
2  Kings  vi.  25,  as  a  literal  translation  of  D^Vin 
chirionlm  or  charei-yonim,  which  in  the  margin 
is  written  D'OTOT  dib-yonim,  both  meaning  the 
game  thing  :  and  it  is  curious  that  in  the  Arabic 

there  are  two   words  very  similar  to  these,  t^ 

khureh.  and  ^«*>  *  zabil,  which  also  signify  the 

same  thing,  that  is,  the  dung  of  animals.  In  the 
above  compounds,  khir  and  dib  being  prefixed 
to  yonim,  the  plural  form  for  doves,  the  literal 
meaning  is  as  above  translated.  By  many  the 
expression  is  considered  to  signify  literally  the 
dung  of  pigeons,  as  in  the  passage  of  2  Kings  vi. 
25  :  '  And  there  was  a  great  famine  in  Samaria, 
and  behold  they  besieged  it,  until  an  ass's  head  was 
sold  for  threescore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth 
part  of  a  cab  of  doves'  dung  for  four  pieces  of 
silver.'  Different  opinions,  however,  have  been 
entertained  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  words 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  article,  namely,  whe- 
ther they  should  be  taken  literally,  or  as  a  figura- 
tive name  of  some  vegetable  substance.  The 
strongest  point  in  favour  of  the  former  view  is  that 
all  ancient  Jewish  writers  have  understood  the 
term  literally.  Taking  it,  however,  in  this  sense, 
various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  use 
to  which  the  doves'  dung  was  applied.  Some  of 
the  rabbins  were  of  opinion,  that  the  doves'  dung 
was  used  for  fuel,  and  Josephus,  that  it  was  pur- 
chased for  its  salt.  Mr.  Harmer  has  suggested  that 
it  might  have  been  a  valuable  article,  as  being  of 
great  use  for  quickening  the  growth  of  esculent 
plants,  particularly  melons;  and  he  shows,  what 
is  well  known,  that  the  Persians  live  much  on 
melons  in  the  summer  months,  and  use  pigeons' 
dung  in  raising  them.  All  travellers  describe 
the  number  of  pigeon-houses  in  Persia.  Mr. 
Edwards,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Harris,  remarks  that 
it  is  not  likely  they  had  much  ground-  to  culti- 
vate in  so  populous  a  city  for  gardens ;  and  is 
disposed  therefore  to  understand  it  as  meaning 
the  offals  or  refuse  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  which  was 
wont  to  be  given  to  pigeons,  &c.  Dr.  Harris, 
however,  observes  thai  the  stress  of  the  famine 
might  have  been  so  ureal  as  to  have  compelled 
the  JlOOr  among  the  besieged  iu  Samaria  to  devour 
<ituei  the  intestines  of  tiie  (loves,  after  the  more 
wealthy  had  e.iten  the  bodies,  or,  as  it  might 
pei  hup*  be  rendered,  the  crof * ;  and  reference  has 


been  made  in  the  Edinb.  Christian  Instructor 
No.  122,  to  an  abridged  Chronicle  of  tie  Historf 
of  England,  in  which  it  is  said  that  in  the  famine 
which  laid  England  waste  in  1316  the  poor  ate 
pigeons''  dung.  But  these  explanations  are  not 
more  satisfactory  than  the  older  ones. 


253.     [Ornithogalum  umbeilatum.] 

Bochart,  however,  has  shown  (Eierozoiccn, 
ii.  37)  that  the  term  'pigeons'  dung'  was  applied 
by  the  Arabs  to  different  vegetable  substances. 
He  quotes  Avicenna  as  applying  the  term  stercus 
columbarum  to  two  different  plants  or  substances. 
One  of  these  is  described  by  Avicenna  and  other 
Arab  authors,  under  the  names  kuz-kundem  and 
Joug-ktindem,  as  alight  substance  like  moss.  Se- 
condly, this  name  was  given  to  the  ashnan  or 
usnan,  which  appears  to  be  a  fleshy-leaved  plant, 
that,  like  the  salsolas,  salicornias,  or  mesembryati-. 
themums,  when  burnt,  yields  alkali  in  its  ashes. 
From  this  Bochart  has  been  led  to  consider  it  as 
identical  with  another  plant,  which  occurs  under 
the  name  of  kali  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
languages,  and  which  was  one  of  the  pulses  used  in 
ancient  times,  as  at  the  present  day,  as  an  article 
of  diet  [Kali].  With  reference  to  this  grain  it 
has  been  observed  that  '  large  quantities  of  it  are 
parched  and  dried,  and  stored  in  magazines  at 
Cairo  and  Damascus.  It  is  much  used  during 
iourneys,  and  particularly  by  the  great  pilgrim- 
caravan  to  Mecca;  and  if  this  conjecture  be  cor- 
rect it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  among  the 
provisions  stored  up  in  the  besieged  city,  and 
sold  at  the  extravagant  jH-ice  mentioned  in  the 
text'  (Pict.  Bible).  The  late  Lady  Callcott,  in 
her  Scripture  Herbal,  1812,  adduces  the  orni- 
thogalum umbeilatum,  or  common  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem, as  the  'doves'  dung  '  of  Scripture,  and  as- 
signs this,  as  well  as  'birds'  milk,*  as  two  of  its 
vernacular  names,  and  infers  that  \\\e  pigeons'  dung 
which  has  been  mentioned  above  as  being  eaten 
in  England  in  the  famine  of  1316  was  the  roots 
of  this  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and 
also  of  Taurus,  Caucasus,  and  Northern  Africa 
Dioscorides  states  that  its  bulbs  were  sometimes 
cooked  with  bread,  in  the  same  way  as  the  nie- 
lanthiuni,  and  also  that  it  was  eaten  both  raw 
and  roasted.  The  roots  were  also  commonly 
eaten  in. Italy  and  other  southern  <x>untries  at  »r 
early    pe  iod.     S{:engel   (in  Diotcor.    ii.  471), 
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with  reference  to  the  aliove  passage  of  Dioscorides 
mi  6pvid6ya\ov,  says.  i  Ebraice  dicta  fuit  planta 
D^r  HI"!,  stercus  columbinum  (2  Reg.  vi.  25), 
ob  Ho  is  albidum  cum  herhaceo  mixtuni  colorem, 
sicut  in  stercore  pler.irumque  avium  herbivora- 
rum  ea  mixtio  observatur.  Est  enim  ornitho- 
galum  umbellatitm,  quod  per  omnem  orientem 
priAeniens,  bull>os  habet  edules,  licet  a  pauperi- 
bus  duntaxat  petantur.  H*c  Linnaei  expositio 
bihlici  loci  multi  plus  valet,  quam  septem  et 
quod  excedit  i^-qy^aeis,  quas  Bochartus  enu- 
merat.' 

Having  seen  that  the  name  of  pigeons'  dung 
has  been,  and  probably  still  is,  applied  by  the 
Arabs  to  different  vegetable  substances,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  adopt  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
teitn,  as  doves'  dung,  being  devoid  of  nutri- 
ment, was  not  likely  to  have  served  as  food,  even 
during  the  famine,  especially  as  we  find  that,  an 
ass's  head  was  sold  for  sixty  pieces  of  silver.  Now 
if  any  asses  remained  for  sale,  or  ass-loads  of 
corn,  as  the  expression  lias  been  interpreted,  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  other  substances 
may  not  have  remained  stored  up  in  secret  for 
those  who  had  money  to  buy.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  3ay  what  vegetable  substance,  serving  as  an 
article  of  diet,  is  alluded  to  by  the  name  of 
'doves' dung.'  If  the  besieged  had  communication 
with  the  exterior,  or  even  if  any  of  their  body  could 
nave  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  walls,  for 
the  kind  of  '  earth-nut '  offered  by  the  bulbs  of  the 
omithogahim,  or  Star  of  Bethelem,  which  is  said 
to  be  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samaria, 
there  does  not  appear  any  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  the  substance  alluded  to.  But  it 
does  not  appear  so  likely  to  have  been  stored  up; 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  reference 
iu  the  Arab  authors  to  such  a  plant,  under  the 
name  of  stercus  columbarum.  Pulse  was  as 
likely  to  have  l>een  stored  up  in  ancient  times 
as  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  as 
shown  by  Bochart,  have  been  one  of  the  substances 
lo  which  the  name  was  applied  by  the  Arabs, 
ind  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews  also  by  a 
similar  name   [Kali]. — J.  F.  R. 

DRACHMA  (Spawn),  a  co'n  °f  silver,  the 
nost  common  among  the  Greeks,  and  which  after 
tie  Exile  became  also  current  among  the  Jews 
2  Mace.  iv.  19  ;  x.  20 ;  xii.  43 ;  Luke  xv.  8,  9). 
The  earlier  Attic  drachmae  were  of  the  average 
weight  of  6()'-r>  grains,  and  in  a  comparison  with 
the  shilling  would  be  equal  to  9§d.  But  the  spe- 
cimens of  later  times  are  of  the  average  weight  of 
,nly  61  grains,  and  some  of  less.  In  this  state 
the  drachma  was  counted  equal  to  the  denarius, 
which  was  at  lir-t  worth  84^.,  and  afterwards  only 
l~d.  Tht'  value  of  the  drachma  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament may  therefore  have  beep  about  8r/.  The 
woman's  Men  nj<  ces  of  silver'  {drachmce)  in 
Luke  xv.  8,  would  hence  -be  equal  to  (is.  bd.  of 
our  money — Miat  is,  in  nominal  value,  for  the 
real  valur  <f  money  wis  far  theater  in  the  time 
M  Christ  than  at  present.  That  the  drachma  of 
Alexandria  was  equal  to  two  of  (in  ve  is  infeired 
tiom  the  fact  that  th* Sepluaginl  make-,  the  Jewish 
shekel  cquiv.  ilcjit  to  two  drachma:  [  Diduacii  ma]  ; 
and  in  fact  an  \le\andi  i.ui  drachma  weighing  I2t> 
grains  has  been  found. 

DRAGON,  in  our  version,  is  used  for  the 
Hcbiew  '  n  t/ian,  MJJ  thamn,  and  D*2H  tliti- 
lim.      It   occurs   principally    in   the    plural  foim 


(Job  xxx.  29;  Ps.  xliv.  19,  20;  Isa.  stiff.  22} 
xxxiv.  13;  xxxv.  7;  Jer.  ix.  11  ;  xiv.  6;  xlix. 
33;  and  Micah  i.  8).  These  texts,  in  general, 
present  pictures  of  mined  cities  and  of  desolation 
in  the  wilderness.  Where  Thanim  are  associated 
with  birds  of  the  desert,  they  clearly  indicate 
serpents  of  various  species,  both  small  and  large, 
as  already  noticed  in  the  article  Adder.  In 
Jer.  xiv.  0,  where  wild  asses  snuffing  up  the  wind 
are  compared  to  dragons,  the  image  will  appear 
in  its  full  strength,  if  we  understand  by  dragons, 
great  boas  and  python-serpents,  such  as  are  figured 
in  the  Praenestine  mosaics.  They  were  common 
in  ancient  times,  and  are  still  far  from  rare  >n 
the  tropics  of  both  continents.  Several  of  the 
species  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and,  during 
their  periods  of  activity,  are  in  the  habit  of 
raising  a  considerable  portion  of  their  length  into 
a  vertical  position,  like  pillars,  10  or  12  feet 
high,  in  order  to  survey  the  vicinity  above  the 
surrounding  bushes,  while  with  open  jaws  they 
drink  in  a  quantity  of  the  current  air.  The  same 
character  exists  in  smaller  serpents ;  but  it  i? 
not  obvious,  unless  when,  threatening  to  strike, 
they  stand  on  end  nearly  three-fourths  of  their 
length.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  species  are  mute, 
or  can  utter  only  a  hissing  sound;  and  although 
the  malli-pambu,  the  great  rock-snake  of  Southern 
Asia,  is  said  to  wail  in  the  night,  we  have  never 
witnessed  such  a  phenomenon,  nor  heard  it  as- 
serted, that  any  other  boa,  python,  or  erpeton 
had  a  real  voice;  but  they  hiss,  and,  like  cro- 
codiles, may  utter  sounds  somewhat  akin  tc 
howling. 

It  is  from  these  giant  serpents  which,  at  a 
remote  period,  were  evidently  still  more  colossal 
than  that  which  is  recorded  to  have  opposed 
a  Roman  army,  or  the  skeleton  of  another  above 
100  feet  in  length,  found  more  recently  in  India 
that  those  vague  but  universally-spread  notions 
must  have  arisen  in  the  earliest  antiquity,  and 
been  perpetuated  to  our  own  time,  which  typilie*' 
the  deluge  and  all  great  destructive  agents  undei 
the  form  of  a  dragon  or  monster  serpent.  We 
find  them  embodied  by  the  ancients  in  the  form 
of  dragon  temples  (l)racontia),  consisting  of  huge 
stones  set  upright  in  rows,  such  as  that  of  Colchis, 
no  doubt,  was.  Such  temples  existed  in  Asia 
Minor,  Epirus,  Northern  Africa,  Gaul,  and  Bri- 
tain, that  at  Abury,  in  Wiltshire,  being  several 
miles  in  length ;  and  where  their  design  can  be 
traced  out  sufficiently  in  existing  remains,  the 
serpentine  figure  is  ever  observed  to  glide  through 
or  sustain  a  diagram  of  similar  materials — a 
circumstance  which  appears  best  explained  by 
considering  them  more  or  less  astronomical,  but 
fundamentally  reposing  ujxm  traditions  concern- 
ing the  Ark,  the  preserver  of  animal  life,  in  the 
act  of  sniggling  with  the  overwhelming  ele- 
ment. Tlxse  structures  are  ever  connected  with 
water,  coming,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  sea,  or  at 
least  intersecting  a  stream  or  livulet;  thus  re- 
taining both  the  diluvian  record  and  the  truth 
of  natnie;  fur  all  boas  and  pythons  enter  the 
water  at  certain  sea-otis,  pass  tlirou^li  riveis  as 
if  tiiev  were  unconscious  of  the  change  of  me- 
dium, s\v:m  with  great  velocifv,  or  sojouin  l>e- 
lieatli  the  surface,  some  lor  a  time,  others  habitu- 
allv.  JViiiups  m  conjunct  urn  with  the  MlttaAM 
of  real  colossal  se.i  ser|xnts.  but  not  wholly  m\ 
nations   l emote   from   the  ocean,  in  common  witV 
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the  rest,  have  in  their  cosmogonies  their  religious 
dogmas,  their  legends  and  records,  both  males 
volent  and  beneficial,  giant-serpents — the  Indian 
nations,  their  kapila,  cuvera,  ananta,  naga,  sesha 
naga  ;  and  the  more  Avestern  nations  their  paystha, 
gogne,  kater,  vidhanger,  and  finally,  the  great 
dragon,  sometimes  denoting  the  guide-preserver 
of  the  ark,  the  monster  guardian  of  riches,  the 
via  lactea  among  the  stars,  or  abstract  powers 
in  Eastern  demonology ;  at  other  times  similar 
types,  but  in  the  West  more  generally  con- 
netted  with  the  image  of  the  deluge,  and  figured 
by  the  ancient  Helio-Arkite  temples  of  the  Celtae 
already  noticed.  Bur  the  serpent  type  is  con- 
stantly mixed  up  with  another  of  the  lizard 
form ;  and  as,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the 
diagon  of  the  deluge  assailing  the  ark  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  skies,  and  a  celestial  dragon,  in  Asia, 
generally  denominated  Satan  }D£^,  is  believed 
to  attack  the  moon,  the  crescent  ship,  during  an 
eclipse.  Wings  have  been  added  to  the  monster  of 
the  skies.  Comets  have  been  called  dragon-stars, 
and  the  assumed  figure  of  one  has  been  made  a 
chief  ensign  of  all  the  equestrian  nations  of 
Eastern  and  Northern  Asia.  Westward  the  dra- 
gon was  the  azdehac  of  Persia,  a  Roman  ensign 
dining  the  empire,  and  one  common  to  all  the 
Celtic  and  Gothic  nations.  So  late  as  the  11th  cen- 
tury, Harold,  thejast  Anglo-Saxon  king,  perished 
at  Hastings  fighting  between  his  two  dragon 
standards ;  "while  our  Norman  sovereigns  had  a 
pennon  with  the  dragon  painted  thereon,  in  all 
the  great  wars,  in  the  crusades,  and  even  down 
to  Henry  VIII.  In  Christian  church  ceremo- 
nies the  dragon  image,  the  ~2,avpicev,  was  carried 
about,  and  tire  was  sometimes  placed  in  its 
mouth.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  general 
ten  our  of  these  remarks,  when  allusion  is  made  in 
thes  acred  volume  to  the  Thanim,  and  in  the  Reve- 
lations especially,  where  the  dragon  is  mentioned; 
for  they  tend  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  exist- 
ing nations  of  Western  Asia  might  have  viewed 
the  typos  iu  question  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Reverting  from  these  symbols  to  the  physically 
existing  species  whence  they  may  have  been  drawn, 
it  seems  that  when  mentioned  in  connection  with 

rivers,  |JVP,  leviathan,  generally  applies  to  the 

crocodile ;  when  in  connection  with  land,  and 
particular! y  the  desert,  it  appears  to  designate 
a  waran,  a  species  of  monitor,  probably  the  ira/a?i- 
el-luud  of  the  Arabs,  monitor  arenan us,  growing 
to  near  s;x  fret  in  length;  or  another  species  of  a 
green  shining  colour,  not  as  yet  completely  de- 
scribed, but  acquiring  the  length  of  9  feet,  while 
- 1 1 j.li i i ii i  i^  (citaiu)y  used  for  serpents  mostly  of 
the  larger  kind.  In  the  apocryphal  history  oi 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  where  the  last-mentioned 
was  a  living  animal,  by  some  taken  for  a  cro- 
codile, we  think  it  more  likely  to  have  been  a 
gi.Mi  make,  such  as  is  still  fed  and  venerated  in 
Cutcli,  became  these  reptiles  are  safely  handled 
when  not  excited  ;  fbot]  may  even  be  thrust  into 
their  throats,  ami  the  worship  of  them  is  not  yet 
extinct  in  1  tie  eastern  provinces  of  Persia.  But 
all  tiie.se  animal.- arc  oviparous  or  ovoviviparous  : 
when,  fhcivloic,  the  same  term  is  used  for  those 
that  draw  the  breast  and  suckle  their  young,  which 
implies  a  species  of  mammalia,  they  can  indicate 
only  eeUceans,  unless   it   weie  proved  that  seals 
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had  at  any  time  frequented  the  seas  of  Palestine 
or  of  Arabia.  WTe  refer  this  question  to  **j« 
articles  Leviathan  and  Whale. — C.  H.  S. 

DREAMS.  Of  all  the  subjects  upon  whicn 
the  mind  of  man  has  speculated,  there  is  perhans 
none  which  has  more  perplexed  than  that  oi 
dreaming. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  attending  the 
subject,  still  we  know  that  i*  has  formed  a  chan- 
nel through  which  Jehovah  was  pleased  in  former 
times  to  reveal  His  character  and  dispensations 
to  His  people. 

In  regard  to  the  immediate  cause  of  dreaming 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients  were  very  various, 
and  some  of  them  striking  ;  but  they  do  not  claim 
notice  in  cne  present  work.  WTe  cannot,  however, 
omit  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  who  thought  that 
every  object  of  sense  produces  upon  the  human 
soul  a  certain  impression,  which  remains  for  some 
time  after  the  object  that  made  it  is  removed . 
and  which,  being  afterwards  recognised  by  th< 
perceptive  faculty  in  sleep,  gives  rise  to  the  varied 
images  which  present  themselves. 

Amongst  English  writers  on  this  sxrbject,  none 
have  written  with  more  acuteness  in  support  ol 
his  theory  than  Baxter.  He  supposes  that  our 
dreams  are  prompted  by  separate  spirits — an 
opinion  generally  entertained  by  the  heathen,  and 
which  opinion  has  given  rise,  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  countries,  to  much  superstition  and  imposture 
(Baxter's  Essay  on  the  Phenomenon  of  Dream- 
ing, vol.  ii.  3d  edit.  1745). 

Professor  Dttgald  Stewart,  in  endeavouring  tc 
reduce  the  phenomenon  of  dreaming  to  some  es- 
tablished principles,  remarks,  that  in  sleep  those 
operations  of  the  mind  are  suspended  which  de- 
pend on  our  volition.  He  then  says  that,  if  the 
suspension  of  our  voluntary  operations  in  sleep 
be  admitted  as  a  fact,  there  are  only  two  suppo- 
sitions which  can  be  advanced  concerning  its 
cause;— the  one  is,  that  the  power  of  volition  i9 
suspended;  the  other,  that  the  will  loses  its  in- 
fluence over  tlwse  faculties  of  the  mind  and  those 
members  of  the  body  which,  during  our  waking 
hours,  are  subjected  to  its  authority.  Now  it 
may  be  shown  that  the  former  is  not  consistent 
with  fact,  whence  the  latter  follows  as  a  necessary 
consequence.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  all  our 
mental  operations  which  are  independent  of  our 
will  may  continue  during  sleep;  ami  that  the 
phenomenon  of  dreaming  may,  perhaps,  be  pro- 
duced by  tliese,  diversified  in  their  apparent  effects 
in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  our  voluntary 
powers.  Two  obvious  consequences  follow  ; — 
1st.  That  when  we  are  asleep  the  succession  ct 
our  thoughts,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  assc. 
ciation,  may  he  earned  on  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  unknown  causes  by  which  it  is  produced 
while  we  are  awake;  and,  2nd.  That  the  order 
of  our  thoughts  in  these  two  states  of  our  minds 
must  be  very  ditlerent,  inasmuch  as  in  the  one 
it  depends  solely  on  the  laws  of  association,  and 
in  the  other,  on  those  laws  combined  with  our 
own  voluntary  exertions. 

If,  then,  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  during 
sleep  is  regulated  by  the  same  general  laws  of 
association  to  which  it  is  subjected  while  we  are 
awake,  and  if  the  circumstances  which  discri- 
minate dreaming  from  our  waking  thoughts  are 
such  as  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  suspe  i- 
siou  of  the  icill,  this  may  account  for  the  inaccu- 
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rate  estimate  we  form  of  time  when  dreaming ; 
the  rapidity  of  thought  is  such  that  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  a  crowd  of  ideas  may  pass  before 
us,  to  which  it  would  take  a  long  discourse  to 
give  utterance ;  and  transactions  may  be  con- 
ceived which  it  would  require  days  to  realise. 
But  in  sleep  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  are  mis- 
taken for  realities,  and  therefore  our  estimate  of 
time  will  be  found  not  according  to  our  experi- 
ence of  the  rapidity  of  thought,  but  according  to 
our  experience  of  the  time  requisite  for  realising 
what  we  conceive  (Stewart's  Elements  of  the 
Vhilosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  pp.  328-348). 

There  seems  a  strong  analogy  between  dream- 
ing and  insanity.  Dr.  Abercrombie  defines  the 
difference  between  the  two  states  to  be,  that  in 
the  latter  the  erroneous  impression,  being  perma- 
nent, affects  the  conduct;  whereas,  in  dreaming, 
no  influence  on  the  conduct  is  produced,  because 
the  vision  is  dissipated  on  awaking. 

We  believe  that  dreams  are  ordinarily  the  re- 
embodiment  of  thoughts  which  have  before,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  occupied  our  minds.  They 
are  broken  fragments  of  our  former  conceptions 
revived,  and  heterogeneonsly  brought  together. 
If  they  bieak  off  from  their  connecting  chain,  and 
become  loosely  associated,  they  exhibit  ofttimes 
absurd  combinations,  but  the  elements  still  sub- 
sist. If,  for  instance,  any  irritation,  such  as 
pain,  fever,  &c,  should  excite  the  perceptive 
organs  while  the  reflective  ones  are  under  the 
influence  of  sleep,  we  have  a  consciousness  of 
objects,  colours,  or  sounds  being  presented  to  us, 
just  as  if  the  former  organs  were  actually  stimu- 
lated by  having  such  impressions  communicated 
to  them  by  the  external  senses;  whilst,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repose  of  the  reflecting  power,  we 
are  unable  to  rectify  the  illusion,  and  conceive 
that  the  scenes  passing  before  us,  or  the  sounds 
that  we  hear,  have  a  real  existence.  This  want 
of  mutual  co-operation  between  the  different  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  may  account  for  the  disjointed 
character  of  dreams.  This  position  might  be  fully 
substantiated  by  an  appeal  to  the  evidence  of 
fact.  Dr.  Beattie  speaks  of  a  man  who  could 
be  made  to  dream  anything  by  whispering  in  his 
ear.  Dr.  Gregory  relates  of  himself  1  hat,  having 
once  had  occasion  to  apply  a  bottle  of  hot  water 
to  his  own  feet  when  he  retired  to  bed,  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  ascending  the  side  of  Mount  ./Etna, 
and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the  ground  almost 
insufferable.  Persons  who  have  had  a  blister 
applied  to  their  head  have  been  known  to  dream 
of  being  scalped  by  a  party  of  North  American 
Indians.  Sleeping  in  a  smoky  room,  we  in.iv 
dream  of  a  house  or  a  city  being  in  flames.  The 
smell  of  a  flower  applied  to  the  nostrils  mav  call 
forth  the  idea  of  walking  in  a  garden;  and  ihe 
sound  of  a  flute  may  excite  in  us  the  most  plea- 
surable association^. 

Hen.  then,   we  discover  one  great  source  bf 

that    class  of  dreams  of  whi<  h  Solomon  Speaks  in 

Kccles.  v.  7. 

The  only  one  of  our  mental  powers  which  is 
not  suspended  while  dreaming  is  I'.mrv,  or  ima- 
gination. \Ve  often  find  in/'/iiort/  and  jitt/r/mrnt 
alternately  Biispeioted  atal  eten  ised.     Sometimes 

we  fancy  OUfSeiVeS  coiitenijKirancous  with   ]*»is   ns 

who  have  lived  ages  before:  here   mem 

wotk,  hut  judgment  :  •.     We  il*flar/|  of 

Cartying  on    a   very    connected    discourse    *  ith   a 


deceased  friend,  and  are  not  conscious  that  he  is 
no  more  :  here  judgment  is  awake,  but  memory 
suspended.  These  ii~regularities,  or  want  of  mu- 
tual co-operation  in  the  different  faculties  of  tne 
mind  may  form,  for  aught  we  know,  the  plan  by 
which  God  gives  health  and  vigour  to  the  whole 
sou). 

How  God  revealed  himself  by  dreams,  and 
raised  up  persons  to  interpret  them,  the  Scriptures 
abundantly  testify.  Under  the  three  successive 
dispensations  we  find  this  channel  of  communi- 
cation with  man  adopted.  It  was  doubtless  in 
this  way  that  God  appeared  to  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  ordering  him  to  forsake  country,  kindred, 
and  his  father's  house,  and  to  go  into  the  land 
that  he  would  show  him.  To  this  divine  com- 
mand Abraham  paid  a  ready  obedience.  It  Was 
by  a  similar  prompt  obedience  to  the  admonition 
conveyed  to  him  in  a  dream  that  Abimelech 
(Gen.  xx.  3)  himself  and  Abraham,  too,  were 
saved  from  the  evil  consequences  of  his  meditated 
act. 

When  Jacob  was,  as  it  were,  banished  from  his 
father's  house,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  his 
brother's  implacable  rage,  he  came  to  a  place 
called  Luz  (Gen.  xxviii.  19).  and,  whilst  there 
sleeping  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  he  had 
communication  by  dream,  not  only  with  angels, 
but  with  God  also  : — '  He  dreamed,  and  behold- 
a  ladder  set  upon  the  earth,'  &c.  This  was  an 
encouraging  dream  to  Jacob,  for  it  filled  his  soul 
with  holy  and  awful  thoughts  of  God.  On 
awaking  we  do  not  find  this  patriarch  dismissing 
the  thought  of  the  dream  from  his  mind ;  but  he 
exclaims.  '  Surely  the  Lord  was  in  this  place,  and 
I  knew  it  not!  and  he  was  afraid,  and  said,  How 
dreadful  is  this  place  !  This  is  none  other  but 
the  house  of  God,  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven  !  ' 
He  even  set  up  a  pillar  to  perpetuate  its  memory, 
and  made  a  solemn  vow  that  Jehovah  should  be 
his  God.  And,  moreover,  such  was  the  deep  im- 
pression which  this  dream  made  upon  his  mind, 
that- God,  who  appeared  many  years  afterwards  to 
him  when  yet  in  Padau-aram.  and  bade  him  re- 
turn to  his  fatherland,  urges  this  as  a  motive: — 
1  I  am  the  God  of  Beth-el,  wheie  thou  anointeust 
the  pillar,  and  where  thou  vowedst  a  vow  unto 
me."  We  are  informed  in  the  sequel  how  God 
did  fulfil  to  him  ail  that  he  had  then  promised. 

But,  though  this  was  the  first,  it  was  not  the 
last  time  God  appeared  to  Jacob  in  a  dream. 
In  Gen.  xxxi.  10,  Jacob  informs  his  wives  that  it 
was  God  who  saw  how  Laban  oppressed  him  — 
who  had  directed  him  to  take  the  Speckled,  Xc. 
cattle  for  his  wages,  and  had  ordered  him  tc 
return  home.  He  obeyed;  and  when  Laban.  d»»-. 
si<_ruhi'_r  to  do  Jacob  some  haim  Cien.  xxxi.  21  , 
pursued,  and  after  se\  en  days  overtook  him.  God, 
by  a  dream,  prevented  the  meditated  e\  il. 

Joseph,  whMst  yet  a  Hold,  had  dreams  Jtre- 
fOttilM  Of  his  future  advancement  (t.n  \\wn. 
fi-ll  ).  These  dieams  are  one,  and  were  repel 
under  different  forms,  in  erder,  it  would  seem,  to 
express  the  eeilaiiity  of  the  tiling  tbev  predicted. 
How  they  formed  the  first  link  in  an  extended 
chain    of  God's  pro\  idential  de;.lm    -  •  reti 

d    fully     ililoims    us.       Jealous     not     onlv    of 

tne  partiality  of  their  father  lor  Joseph,  but    il.io 

of  that  who  h  Ciod  Would  e\  nice  b\  (Ihm-  .iicamn 
toi  linn,  his  brethren  hat.-d  him.  and  sold  i nni  to 
the  Miili.tinies.      From    their  hands  lit   na>  tiaiu* 
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ferred  to  Potiphar,  captain  of  Pharaoh's  guard, 
and  from  liim,  under  the  cruel  and  unjust  accu- 
sation of  his   vile  wife,  was  cast  into  the  kind's 
prison  —  a  his !   in  this   position  Satan   might  well 
tempt  Joseph  to  doubt,  the  kind  providence  of  the 
God  whom  he  served.      But  no — he   felt  assured 
that  the  Lord   was    with   him,  and    that,   in   His 
own  time  and  vianner,  he   would   vindicate   his 
innocence,  and   give    him   his   liberty.      Nor  was 
this   confidence  of  Joseph    disappointed  ;  for,   in 
the  course  of  time,  by   being   able   to   give   an 
accurate  interpretation  of  three  predictive  dreams, 
he  was  raised  from  the  prison   to  a  participation 
with  King  Pharaoh  in  the  government  of  Egypt! 
It  is   true   that  a  daring   infidelity  has  tried   to 
reduce   the  first  of  this   series  of  dreams    to  a 
natural    principle — the  constitutional   vanity  of 
the  dreamer's  mind — and  thus  to  set   aside  its 
divine  character  and  tendency.     But,  granting 
for  a   moment   that  Joseph  vainly  read    in    the 
partial   feelings  of  his  father  his  own  eventual 
elevation  over  his  brethren,  and  that  by  reason  of 
the  impression  which  this  flattering  prospect  made 
upon  his  mind   he  was  led  to  dream  as  above 
noticed,  still,  this  could  not  alter  the  predictive 
character  of  the  dream  :  and  in  proof  of  this  we 
appeal   to   the  account  of  its  actual   fulfilment. 
It   is   quite  clear  from    the  inspired  history  that 
dreams  were  looked  upon  by  the  earliest  nations 
of  antiquity  as  premonitions  from    their  idol  gods 
of  future  events.     One  part  of  Jehovah's  great 
plan  in  revealing,  through    this  channel,  His  de- 
signs toward  Egypt,  Joseph  individually,  and  his 
brethren    generally,  was   to   correct    this    notion. 
Hence  it  was  that,  on  Joseph  being  brought  into 
the  presence   of  Pharaoh   for  the   purpose    of  ex- 
plaining his  dreams,   he  at  once  says,   k  it  is  not 
in  me;  God   shall    give  Pharaoh  an    answer  of 
peace.'     Such  were  some  of  the  dreams  by  which 
God  revealed   himself  under  the  patriarchal  dis- 
pensation,  and    that   the  same   divine   mode    of 
communicating   with    man  was  continued  under 
that  of  Moses  is  evident  from  an  express  word  of 
promise  (Num.   xii.  6),  '  If  there  be   a   prophet 
among  you  I.  the  Lord,  will  make  myself  known 
unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  to  him  in  a 
dream.''      That    dreams   were    one   of  the    ways 
whereby  God   was   wont   to   signify  his  pleasure 
'.o  men  under  this  dispensation  is  evident  from 
the  complaint,  of  Saul  to  the  spirit  of  Samuel 
(whom  the  witch  pretended  to  raise  up),  when  he 
asked   him,   '  Why  hast  thou   disquieted    me  to 
bring  me  up?1    Saul  answered,  '  I  am  sore  dis- 
tressed ;  for  the  Philistines  make  war  against  me, 
and  God  is  departed  from  me,   and  answer*  me 
no  more;   neither  by   prophets,  nor  by   dreamt: 
therefore   I  have    called    thee    that   thou    mayest 
make    known    to   me    what   I  shall    do.'     And, 
in    ordet    to    guard    against    imposition,    Moses 
pronounced  a  penalty  against  dreams  which  were 
invented  UK]  wickedly  made  use  of,  for  the  pro- 
motion    of    idolatry    (J)eut.    xiii.     l-f)).       Thus 
Ze<  lutriah    (x.    2;    complains:    'The   idals   have 
spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners  have  spoken  a  lie, 
and    have    told  f/i/sf    dreams;    they   comfort  in 
vain.'      And    so   Jeremiah   (xxiii.  25),    'I    have 
heard  what  the    prophets   said   that   prophesy  lies 
in    my   n  ime,   .saying,    I    have    dreamed,    I    have 
dreamed,'    &c.       Yet    this    abuse   did    not    alter 
God's   plan    in   the  right   use  of  them;    for  in  the 
29th  verne  of  the  same   chapter,  it  is  said,  *  the 


prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  and  he  that  liath  nti 
word,  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully.  What 
is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat?  saith  the  Lord.' 

When  Gideon  warred  with  the  Amalekites,  and 
was  alarmed  at  their  vast  multitudes,  he  was  en- 
couraged to  do  God's  will  by  overnearing  one  of 
them  relate  his  dream,  and  another  giving  the  in- 
terpretation (Judg.  vii.).  Again,  it  was  in  a 
dream  that  God  was  pleased  to  giant  Solomon  f 
promise  of  wisdom  and  understanding  (1  Kings 
iii.  5,  &c).  Here  we  may  perceive  what  converse 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  hold  with  Solomon  in  a 
dream ;  and  the  sacred  record  informs  us  now 
punctually  everything  herein  promised  was  ful- 
filled. 

But,  though  God  speaks  frequently  by  dreams, 
yet  man  is  often  found  actually  closing  his  ears 
against  such  communications.  Thus  Job  says 
(xxxiii.  14),  'God  speaketh  once,  yea  twice,  yet 
man  perceiveth  it  not.  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of 
the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  in 
slumbering  upon  the  bed.  then  he  openeth  the 
ears  of  men  and  sealeth  their  instruction.' 

Sometimes  those  dreams  and  visions  are  of  a 
pleasurable  and  again  of  a  frightful  character  ; — 
*  When  I  say  my  bed  shall  comfort  me,  my 
couch  shall  ease  me ;  then  thou  scarest  me  with 
dreams  and  terrifiest  me  with  visions'  (Job  vii. 
14). 

The  knowledge  of  visions  and  dreams  is  reckon- 
ed amongst  the  principal  gifts  and  graces  some- 
times bestowed  by  God  upon  them  that  fear 
him;  so  it  is  said  of  Daniel  and  his  companion, 
that  'God  gave  them  knowledge  and  skill  in  all 
learning  and  wisdom  :  and  Danie1  ^ad  under- 
standing in  all  visions  and  dreams  .vDan.  i.  17). 
And  the  God  who  had  imparted  this  spirit  unto  his 
servant  Daniel  soon,  in  the  arrangement  id*  his 
providence,  gave  occasion  for  its  exercise.  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, king  of  Babylon,  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  his  spirit  was  troubled  because  the  thing  had 
gone  from  him.  Having,  however,  a  deep  im- 
pression that,  the  dream  was  of  poi tentous  mean- 
ing, he  called  together  his  magicians,  astrologers, 
and  sorcerers,  and  commanded  them  to  recall  and 
explain  it  to  him.  These  reputedly  wise  men  of 
Babylon  at  once  acknowledged  that  to  meet  the 
king's  wishes  belonged  not  to  the  capacity  ,. . 
man.  Disappointed  and  enraged  at  this  con- 
fessed impotency,  lie  ordered  all  the  wise  men  of 
his  kingdom  to  be  put  to  death.  Daniel  being 
included  in  this  order  implored  God  to  reveal  to 
him  the  dream  with  its  interpretation  :  his  prayer 
was  graciously  answered  (Dan.  ii.  19).  Whereupon 
he  acquaints  the  king,  that  '  there  is  a  God  in 
Heaven  who  revealeth  secrets,  and  maketh  known 
to  him  what  shall  be  in  the  latter  days ;'  and 
then  proceeds  to  state  the  dream  together  with  the 
interpretation  thereof.  Satisfied  with  what  Da- 
niel stated,  Nebuchadnezzar  said  unto  Daniel, 
*  Of  a  truth  it  is  that  your  Goil  is  a  God  of  gods, 
anil  a  Lord  of  kings;'  and  the  divine  historian 
states  that  in  consequence  of  this  both  the  prophet, 
and  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  were  pro- 
moted to  the  highest  ollices  of  the  state!  In  this 
dream  a  great  variety  of  ends  weie  attained  in 
reference  to  Babylon,  Israel,  and  indeed  tlie 
world  —  all  of  which  were  woithy  of  God's  miracu- 
lous interference. 

That  this  method   of  God's  revealing  himselj 
was   not  confined   to  the  legal  dispensation,  but 
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was  to  be  extended  to  the  Christiai  is  evident 
from  Joel  (ii.  28),  'And  afterwards  (saith  tlie 
Lord)  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh  : 
and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy  ; 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old 
men  shall  dream  dreams.''  In  Acts  ii.  17  we 
find  the  Apostle  Peter  applying  this  to  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Accordingly,  we 
read  that  when  Joseph  designed  to  put  Mary 
away,  because  he  perceived  her  to  be  with  child, 
he  was  turned  from  his  purpose  by  a  dream,  in 
which  an  angel  made  the  troth  of  the  matter 
known  to  him  (Matt.  i.  20).  And  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter  it  is  stated,  that  God,  in  a  dream, 
warned  the  wise  men  not  to  return  to  Herod. 
Moreover,  in  verses  13  and  19,  Joseph  is  in- 
structed to  flee  into  and  return  from  Egypt  with 
the  child  Jesus. 

Whether  the  dream  of  Pilate's  wife  was  a  divine 
intimation  we  cannot  tell. 

That,  divine  dreams,  which  actually  were  im- 
parted to  God's  servants,  should  be  imitated  in 
fictitious  representation  by  ancient  and  modern 
writers,  was  consistent  no  less  with  the  general 
objects  of  superstition  and  imposture  than  with 
those  of  literature.  Hence  divine  dreams  be- 
came the  constant  appendages  of  the  heathen  my- 
thology, and  accounts,  real  and  fictitious,  of  com- 
munications in  vision,  were  interwoven  in  every 
production.  Information  which  was  superior  to 
the  vulgar  philosophy  of  the  time,  intimated  its 
discoveries  as  suggestions  imparted  by  inspira- 
tion. If  a  warning  was  to  be  conveyed,  what  so 
affecting  as  the  admonition  of  a  departed  friend  ! 
Such  machinery  was  particularly  adapted  to 
works  of  imagination,  and  the  poems  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  those  of  modern  times,  were  frequently 
decorated  with  its  ornaments. 

We  inquire  not  how  far  God  may  have  revealed 
himself  to  man  beyond  what  Holy  Scripture 
records.  Some  of  the  dreams,  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  which  lay  claim  to  a  divine 
character  are  ceitainly  striking,  and  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  had,  and  may  still  have,  a 
collateral  bearing  on  the  development  of  God's 
purposes. — J    W.  D. 

DRESS.  The  subject  of  the  costume  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  is  involved  in  much  obscurity 
and  doubt.  Sculptured  monuments  and  coins 
afford  us  all  needful  information  resecting  the 
dress  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  and  Romans  •,  and  even  the  garb 
worn  by  (lie  batliarous  nation*  is  perpetuated  in 
the  monuments  of  their  antagonists  and  con- 
querors. Hut  the  ancient  Hebrews  have  left  no 
•monuments,  no  figures  of  themselves;  and  the 
0'w  figure*  which  have  been  supposed  to  represent 
Jews  in  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Persia  are 
M  uncertain,  that  their  authority  remains  to  be 
established  before  we  can  rely  ii|>on  the  informa- 
tion uln<h  they  convey.  There  are,  however, 
many  allusions  to  dress  in  the  Sci  intuiei,  and 
these  form  the  only  source  of  our  |>osilive  inloima- 
tion.  They  me  otl.n,  indeed,  obscure,  and  of 
uncertain  interpietat ion  ;  but  they  are  invaluable 
in  »o  far  as  they  eua'de  us  to  compile  and  verify 
the  information  dn'ivahle  from  other  somen. 
These  somee*  are  — 

l.  The  eostume  ,»f  neighbouring  ancient  na- 
tions, a-s  represented  m  their  monument*. 


2.  The  alleged  costume  of  Jews  as  represented 
in  the  same -monuments. 

3.  The  present  costumes  (which  are  known  to 
be  ancient)  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 

4.  Tradition. 

1.  The  range  of  inquiry  into  monumental 
costume  is  very  limited.  It  is  a  common  mis- 
take to  talk  of  '  Oriental  costume,'  as  if  it  were 
a  uniform  thing,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  costumes 
of  the  Asiatic  nations  differ  far  more  from  one 
another  than  do  the  costumes  of  the  different  na- 
tions of  Europe.  And  that  this  was  the  case 
anciently,  is  shown  by  the  monuments,  wherein 
the  costumes  of  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Per- 
sians, Medes,  Syrians,  and  Greeks,  differ  as  much 
from  one  another  as  do  the  costumes  cf  the  modem 
Syrians,  Egyptians,  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Persians. 
It  is  therefore  useless  to  examine  the  monumental 
costume  of  any  nation,  remote  from  Palestine,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  costume  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  are 
the  only  countries  where  monuments  would  be 
likely  to  afford  any  useful  information  :  but 
Arabia  has  left  no  monumental  figures,  and 
Syria  none  of  sufficiently  ancient  date  ;  and  it  is 
left  for  Egypt  to  supply  all  the  information  likely 
to  be  of  use.  The  extent  and  value  of  this  in- 
formation, for  the  particular  'purpose,  we  believe 
to  be  far  less  than  is  usually  represented.  That 
we  are  rTot  disposed  to  undervalue  the  informa- 
tion derivable  from  the  Egyptian  monuments  lor 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  Biblical  history  and 
antiquities,  the  pages  of  the  present  woik  will 
sufficiently  evince;  and  its  editor  may  indeed 
claim  to  have  been  the  first  in  this  country  to 
work  this  mine  of  materials  for  Biblical  illustra- 
tion. But  the  rage  for  this  kind  of  illustration  has 
been  carried  to  such  preposterous  lengths,  and  is 
so  likely  in  its  further  progress  to  confuse  our 
notions  of  the  real  position  which  the  Hebrews 
occupied,  that  it  may  not  be  an  unwholesome 
caution  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Hebrews  were  an  exceedingly  different 
people — as  different  in  every  respect  as  can  well 
be  conceived  ;  and  that  the  climates  which  they 
inhabited  were  so  very  different  as  to  necessitate 
a  greater  difference  of  food  and  dress  than  might 
be  ] ire-supposed  of  countries  so  near  to  each  other. 
This  consideration  appears  to  us  to  render  of  little 
value  the  very  ingenious  illustrations  of  Jewish 
costume  which  have  been  deduced  from  this 
source.  It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  nation  wa* 
cradled  in  Egypt  :  and  this  circumstance  may 
have  had  some  influence  on  ceremonial  dresses, 
and  the  ornaments  of  women  ;  but  we  do  not  find 
that  nations  circumstanced  as  the  Jews  were 
readily  adopt  the  costumes  of  other  nations,  es- 
jH'cially  when  their  residence  in  Egypt  was  always 
regarded  by  them  as  temporary,  and  when  iheii 
raiment  was  of  home  manufacture — spun  and 
woven  by  the  women  from  the  produce  of  their 
Hocks  (Exod.  xxxv.  2.r>).  We  find  aiso  that, 
immediately  after  leaving  Egypt,  the  prmci|>al 
article  of  drfett  among  the  Hebrews  was  some 
ample  woollen  garment,  Jit   to  Bleep  in  (Exod. 

xxii.  27),  to  winch    nothing    similar  is  to  be   seen 
among  the  costumes  of  Egypt 

2.  W  ith  rrs|*-<t  to  the  supjiosed    leprexentation 

of  Jewi  in  ancient  monuments,  if  any  authentic 

evanish  i  i  on  Id  be  found,  ev  n.  of  a  single  figure 
in  the  ancieiu  costume,  it  would  afl'ord   much  m- 
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tisfacthn,  as  terming  to  elucidate  many  passage? 
of  Scripture  which  cannot  at  present  be  with  cer- 
tainty explained.  The  sculptures  and  paintings 
supposed  to  represent  ancient  Hebrews  are  con- 
tained in  — 

(a.)  A  painting  at  Beni  Hassan,  representing  the 
arrival  or*  some  foreigners  in  Egypt,  and  supposed 
to  figure  the  arrival  of  Joseph's  brethren  in  that 
country.  The  accessories  of  the  scene,  the  phy- 
siognomies of  the  persons,  and  the  time  to  which 
rhe  picture  relates,  are  certainly  in  unison  with 
that  event :  but  other  circumstances  are  against 
the  notion.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilk.nson  speaks  hesi- 
tatingly on  the  subject :  and,  until  some  greater 
certainty  i3  obtained,  we  may  admit  the  ix>ssible 
torrectness  of  the  conjecture.     The  annexed  cut 
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shows  the  variety  of  costume  which  this  scene 
displays.  All  the  men  wear  sandals.  Some  of 
them  are  clad  only  in  a  short  tunic  or  shirt,  with 
close  sleeves  (rig.  3);  others  wear  over  this  a  kind 
of  sleeveless  plaid  or  mantle,  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  passing  under  the  right  arm 
(fig-  2).  It  is  of  a  striped  and  curiously  figured 
pattern,  and  looks  exceedingly  like  the  fine  grass 
woven  cloth  of  the  South  Sea.  Others  have,  in- 
stead of  this,  a.  fringed  skirt  of  the  same  material 
«vfig.  1).  All  the  figures  are  bare-headed,  and 
wear  beards,  which  are  circumstances  favour- 
able to  the  identification.  The  fringed  skirt  of 
fig.  1  is  certainly  a  remarkable  circumstance. 
Moses  directed  that  the  people  should  wear  a 
fringe  at  the  hem  of  their  garments  (Num.  xv. 
•i9);  and  the  probability  is  that  this  command 
merely  perpetuated  a  more  ancient  usage. 

(p.)  Tins  fringe  re-appears,  much  enlarged,  in 
the  other  Egyptian  sculpture  in  which  Jews  are 
supposed  to  be  represented.  These  are  in  a  tomb 
discovered  by  Belzoni,  in  the  valley  of  Bab-el 
Melook,  near  Thebes.  There  are  captives  of 
different  nations,  and  among  them  four  figures, 
supposed  to  represent  Jews.  The  scene  is'  ima- 
gined to  commemorate  the  triumphs  of  Pharaoh- 


(2  Chron.  xxxv.  xxxvi.).  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
dress  of  these  figures  di tiers  little,  excepting  in  the 
length  of  the  fringe,  from  that  of  the  skirted  figure 
in  the  earlier  painting  ;  and  so  far  this  is  a  cor- 
roborative circumstance  in  favour  of  both.  The 
band  round  the  head  is  the  other  principal  dif- 
ference. These  figures  are  manifestly  in  what 
we  would  call  undress,  and  the  comparison  oeing 
made  with  the  similar  undress  figures  in  the 
earlier  scene,  the  resemblance  is  greater  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  distance  of  time  and 
difference  of  manners.  The  internal  evidence  is 
so  far  good  ;  and  if  the  external  evidence  were 
equally  strong,  there  would  not  be  much  ground 
for  hesitation. 

(c.)  On  the  face  of  a  rock,  at  Besitoon,  on  the 
Median  border  of  the  ancient  Assyria,  there  is  a 
remarkable  sculpture  representing  a  number  of 
captives  strung  together  by  the  neck,  brought  be- 
fore the  king  and  conqueror,  who  seems  pro- 
nouncing sentence  upon  them.  The  venerable 
antiquity  of  this  sculpture  is  unquestionable  ;  ana 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  was  led  to  fancy  that  the  sculp- 
ture commemorates  the  subjugation  and  deporta- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmanezer,  king  of 
Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  6).  The  reasons  which  he 
assigns  for  this  conclusion  are  of  little  weight,  and 
not  worth  examination.  But  the  single  (act  that 
the  figures  are  arrayed  in  a  costume  similar  to  the 
ancient  and  present  garb  of  the  people  of  Syria 
and  Lebanon,  inclines  us  to  think  that  the  figures 
really  do  represent  the  costume  of  nations  west  of 
the  Euphrates,  including,  probably,  that  of  the 
Jews  and  their  near  neighbours.     The  dress  here 
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JVw.ho  in   that   war   in    which  the  Jews  were   de- 
feated at  Mcgiddo,   and   their  king  Josiah   slain 
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shown  is  a  shirt  or  tunic  confined  around  the 
waist  by  a  strap  or  girdle ;  while  others  have  a 
longer  and  larger  robe,  furnished  with  a  spacious 
cape  or  hood,  and,  probably,  worn  over  the 
other. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  dress  of  the 
Jews  was  in  any  important  respect  difi'erent  from 
that  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  same  and  im- 
mediately bordering  countries.  It  would  there- 
fore be  satisfactory,  and  would  enable  us  to  judge 
better  of  the  figures  which  have  been  noticed,  if 
we  1 1  id  representations  of  Canaanites,  Phoenicians, 
Syiians,  Moabites,  &c,  by  the  Egyptian  artists, 
who  were  so  exact  in  discriminating,  even  to 
caricature,  the  peculiarities  of  nations.  At  p.  '226 
there  is  a  supj«)sed  figure  of  a  Canaanite  warrior 
from  this  source.  The  dress  being  military  does 
not  atl'ord  much  room  for  comparison  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  ;  but  we  at  once  recognise  in  it  most 
of  the  articles  which  formed  the  military  dress  of 
the  Hebrews.  The  following  figures  (Xo.  2")7), 
however,  convey  more  information,  as  they  apj>ear 
to  represent  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Lebanon. 
The  evidence  for  the  last  (fig.  2)  is  as  conclusive 
as  can  be  obtained,  for  not  only  is  there  the  name 
Lemanon  (m  being  constantly  interchanged  with 
b),  but   the  persons  thus  attired  are  represented 
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as  inhabitating  a  mountainous  country,  and 
felling  fir-Trees  to  impede  the  chariots  of  the 
Egyptian  invaders.  The  dresses  are  similar  to 
each  other,  and  this  similarity  strengthens  the 
probability  that  the  dress  of  the  Jews  was  not  very 
different ;  and  it  is  also  observable  that  it  is 
similar  to  the  full  dress  of  some  of  the  figures  in 
the  sculpture  atBesitoon  :  the  figures  are  bearded, 
and  the  cap.  or  head-dress,  is  bound  round  with 
a  fillet.  Trie  figures  are  arrayed  in  a  long  gown 
reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  confined  around  the 
waist  by  a  girdle  ;  and  the  shoulders  are  covered 
by  a  cape  which  appears  to  have  been  common  to 
several  nations  of  Asia.  At  first  view  it  would 
seem  that  this  dress  is  different  from  those  already 
figured.  But  in  all  probability  this  more  spa- 
cious robe  is  merely  an  outer  garment,  covering 
that  inner  dress  which  is  shown  in  the  figures 
that  seem  more  scantily  arrayed. 

Such  is  the  amount  of  the  information   to  be 
derived  from  ancient  monuments. 


258. 

Thai  to  be  obtained  from- ■tradition  is  embodied 
— 1.  In  the  dresses  of  monks  and  pilgrims,  which 
may  be  traced  to  an  ancient  date,  and  which  are 
an  intended  imitation  of  the  dresses  supp. 
have  been  worn  by  the  first  disciples  ami  apostles 
of  Christ.  2.  The  garb  conventionally  assigned 
by  painters  to  Scriptural  characters,  which  were 
equally  intended  to  embody  the  iln-is  of  the  a|>os- 
iolical  period,  and  is  corrected  in  some  degree  l>v 
the  notions  ol"  Oriental  costume  uhicli  ucreirtd- 
iected  during  the  Crusades. 

To  judge  of  the  \ . t ]  - »* •  of  these  continues,  we 
•mist  compare  them,  first,  with  the  nr.itily  ma- 
terials already  prodm  ed,  and  then  witii  the  mo- 
dern  GpstOjnei  of,  S\na  and  \ral>i.i.  The  result 
it'  lhis  examination  will  probably  be  that  these 
traditional    ^arbs    ure    by    no    means    bad    rcmi- 
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niscences  of  Hebrew  costume;  and  that  th« 
dresses  which  the  painters  have  introduced  ink 
Scriptural  subjects  are  far  more  near  to  correct- 
ness than  it  has  latterly  been  the  fashion  to  sup- 
pose. It  is  perhaps  as  nearly  as  possible  a  just 
medium  between  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  and 
the  practical  observation.  No  dress  more  suit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  the  subjects  could  possibly 
be  devised  :  and,  sanctioned  as  it  has  been  by 
long  use,  and  rendered  venerable  by  Scriptural  as- 
sociations,  we  should  be  reluctant  to  see  it  ex- 
changed for  the  existing  Oriental  costumes,  which 
the  French  artists  have  begun  to  prefer.  But  this 
• 
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is  only  with  regard  to  pictorial  associations  and 
effects ;  for,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  costume 
actually  worn  by  the  Israelites,  n.ociern  sources 
of  illustration  must  be  by  no  means  overlooked. 
And  to  that  source  of  illustration  we  now  turn. 

The  value  of  the  modern  Oriental  costumes  for 
the  purposes  of  Scriptural  illustration  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  dress,  like  the  usages,  of  the 
people  is  understood  to  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  which  was  used  in  very  ancient  times.  •  Of 
the  fact  itself,  nakedly  taken,  there  is  not  rhe 
least  room  for  doubt.  But  this  must  be  under- 
stood with  some  limitations.  The  dress  of  the 
Turks  is  distinctive  and  peculiar  to  themselves. 
and  has  no  connection  with  the  aboriginal  cos- 
tumes of  Western  Asia.  The  dress  of  the  Persians 
has  also  l>een  changed  almost  within  the  memory 
of  man,  that  of  the  ruling  Tartar  tribe  having 
been  almost  invariably  adopted  :  so  that  the  pre- 
sent costume  is  altogether'  different  from  that 
which  is  figured  hy  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  Chavdin. 
Le  Bruyn,  Niebuhr,  and  other  travellers  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Hut  with 
the  exceptions  of  the  foreign  Turkish  costume,  and 
the  modifications  tliereof,  and  with  certain  local 
exceptions,  chielly  in  mountainous  regions,  it  may 
be  said  that  then'  is  one  prevailing  costume  in  all 
th"  countries  of  Asia  l>etween  the  Tigris  and 
Meditei  r.inean,  and  throughout  Northern  Africa, 
from  the  Nile  to  Morocco  and  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal.     This  costume  is  substantially  Arabian, 

and  owes  its  extension  to  the  wide  conquests  <■? 
the  Arabians  under  the  first  caliphs ;  and  if  i> 
through  the  Aiabians— the  least  changed  "fan 
nations,  and  almost  the  only  one  which  lias  ie 
mained  us  a  nation  from  ancient  times  —  that  tin 
antiipiifv  of  this  costume  intv  lie  proved.  Tiiis 
is    undoubtedly    the      most      ancient     costume     <l 
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Western  Asia,  and  while  one  set  of  proofs  would 
carry  it  up  to  Scriptural  times,  another  set  of  strong 
probabilities  and  satisfactory  analogies  will  take 
it  back  to  the  most  remote  periods  of  Scriptural 
history,  ai  d  will  suggest  that  the  dress  of  the 
Jews  themselves  was  very  similar,  without  being 
strictly  identical. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  trace  out.  these 
lines  of  proof  and  analogy.  This  cannot  here  be 
done  ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  remark — 1.  That 
the  usages  of  the  Arabians  in  Syria  and  Palestine 
are  more  in  agreement  witli  those  of  Scripture 
than  those  of  any  other  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
tries. 2.  That  their  costume  throws  more  light 
on  the  Scriptural  intimations  than  any  other  now 
existing,  while  it  agrees  more  than  any  other  with 
the  materials  supplied  by  antiquity  and  by  tra- 
dition. 3.  That  the  dress  which  the  Arabian 
garbs  gradually  superseded  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine was  not  the  same  as  that  of  Scriptural 
times,  excepting,  perhaps,  among  the  peasantry, 
whose  dress  appears  to  have  then  differed  little 
from  that  of  the  Arabian  conquerors.  The  Jews 
had  for  above  five  centuries  ceased  to  be  inha- 
bitants of  Palestine  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  during 
the  intermediate  period  the  dress  of  the  upper 
classes— the  military  and  the  townspeople—  had 
become  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  Arabia  had  meanwhile  been 
subjected  to  no  such  influences,  and  the  dress 
which  it  brought  into  Syria  may  be  regarded  as  a 
restoration  of  the  more  ancient  costume,  rather 
than  (as  it  was  in  many  countries)  the  introduc- 
tion of  one  previously  unknown. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  there  are  two 
very  different  sorts  of  dresses  among  the  Arabians. 
One  is  that  of  the  Bedouin  tribes,  and  the  other 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  The  distinction 
between  these  is  seldom  clearly  understood,  or 
correctly  stated  ;  but  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  notice.  Instead 
therefore  of  speaking  of  the  Arabian  costume  as 
one  tiling,  we  must  regard  it  as  two  things — the 
•leseit  .costume,  and  the  town  costume. 

If,  then,  our  views  of  Hebrew  costume  were 
based  on  the  actual  'costume  of  the  Arabians,  we 
should  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  desert  costume 
represented  that  which  was  worn  during  the  pa- 
triarchal period,  and  until  the  Israelites  had  been 
some  time  settled  in  Canaan  ;  and  the  town  cos- 
'tnne  that  which  was  adopted  from  their  neigh- 
oours  when  they  became  a  settled  people. 

This  is  a  subject  which,  more  than  any  other, 
requires  the  aid  of  pictorial  illustration  to  rentier 
the  details  intelligible.  Having  provided  our- 
selves with  these,  our  further  observations  will 
most  advantageously  take  the  form  of  explana- 
tions of  tliem,  ami  of  comments  ujhui  them. 

Under  the  notion  that  the  desert  costume  be- 
longs to  the  patiiarchal  period,  the  precedence  is 
here  givef)  tg  it.  Only  the  outer  articles  of  dress 
are  distuutirc,  those  which  are  worn  underneath 
being  similar  toother  articles  worn  by  the  town 
and  (Masant  classes,  and  which  as  such  will  be 
hereafter  noticed. 

The  annexed  cut  (No.  260)  represents,  in  tig.  2, 
a  Bedouin,  or  desert  Arab,  in  the  dress  usually 
worn  in  Asia  ;  and  tig.  1  represents  a  townsman 
in  a  cloak  of  the  same  kind,  adopted  from  the 
Arabs,  and  worn  very  extensively  as  an  outer- 
most covering  in  all  the  countries  from  the  Oxu* 
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(for  even  the  Persians  use  it)  to  the  Mediterranean 
The  distinctive  head-dress  of  the  Bedouin,  and 
which  has  not  been  adopted  by  any  other  nation, 
or  even  by  the  Arabian  townsmen,  is  a  kerchief 
(keffeh)  folded  triangularly,  and  thrown  over  the 
head  so  as  to  fall  down  over  the  neckand  shoulders, 
and  bound  to  the  head  by  a  band  of  twisted  wool 
or  camel's  hair.  We  forbear  at  the  moment  from 
inquiring  whether  this  was  or  was  not  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  cloak  is  called 
an  abba.  It  is  made  of  wool  and  hair,  and  of 
various  degrees  of  fineness.  It  is  sometimes  en- 
tirely black,  or  entirely  white,  but  is  more  usually 
market^  with  broad  stripes,  the  colours  of  which 
(never  more  than  two,  one  of  which  is  always 
white)  are  distinctive  of  the  tribe  by  which  it  i3 
worn^-  The  cloak  is  altogether  shapeless,  being 
like  a  square  sack,  with  an  opening  in  front,  and 
with  slits  at  the  sides  to  let.  out  the  arms.  The  Arab 
who  wears  it  by  day,  sleeps  in  it  by  night,  at 
does  often  the  peasant  by  whom  it  has  been 
adopted;  and  in  all  probability  this  was  the  gar- 
ment similarly  used  by  the.  ancient  Hebrews,  and 
which  a  benevolent  law,  delivered  while  Israel 
was  still  in  the  desert,  forbade  to  be  kept  in 
pledge  beyond  the  day,  that  the  poor  might  not 
be  without  a  covering  at  night  (Exod.  xxii.  27) 
This  article  of  dress  appears  to  have  teen  liltt* 
known  to  Biblical  illustrators,  although  it  is  th« 
principal  and  most  common  outermost  garment 
in  Western  Asia.  This  singular  neglect  has 
arisen  from  their  information  l)eing  chietly  de- 
rived from  Shaw  and  others,  who  describe  the 
costume  of  the  Arab  tribes  or  Moors  of  Northern 
Africa,  where  the  outer  garment  is  more  gene- 
rally the  bournoos  (No.  260,  tig.  3\  a'  woollen 
cloak,  not  unlike  the  abba,  but  furnished  with 
a  hood,  and  which  is  sometimes  strangely  con- 
founded even  by  well  informed  persons  with  a 
totally  different  outer-garment  worn  in  the  same 
regions,  usually  called  the  hyke,  but  which  is 
also,  according  to  its  materials,  quality,  or  colour, 
distinguished  by  various  other  names;  and  writers 
have  produced  some  confusion  by  not  observing 
that  these  names  refer  to  an  article  of  raiment 
which  under  all  these  names  is  essentially  tiie 
s  une.  Regardless  of  these  minute  distinct  ions, 
this  part  of  dress  may  be  described  as  a  large 
woollen  blanket,  either  white  or  brown,  and  in 
summer  a  cotton  sheet  (usually  blue  or  white,  or 
'  both  colours  tog<*ther).     Putting  one  comer  before 
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over  the  left  shoulder,  the  wear  ir  brings  it  behind, 
and  then  under  the  right  arm,  and  so  over  the 
body,  throwing  it  behind  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  leaving  the  right  arm  tree  for  action.  This 
very  picturesque  mode  of  wearing  the  hyke  is 
shown  in  fig.  2  (No.  261).    Another  mode  of  wear- 


in. 

mg  it  is  shown  in  fig.  3.  It  is  sometimes  thrown 
over  the  head  as  a  protection  from  the  sun  or  wind 
(tig.  1),  and  calls  to  mind  the  various  passages  of 
Scripture  in  which  persons  are  described  as  cover- 
ing their  heads  with  their  mantles  (2  Sam.  xv. 
30;  I  Kings  xix.  13;  Esther  vi.  12).  This* 
article  of  dress,  originally  borrowed  from  the 
nomades,  is  known  in  Arabia,  and  extends  west- 
ward to  the  shores  (rf  the  Atlantic,  being  most  ex- 
tensively used  by  all  classes  of  the  population. 
The  seat  of  this  dress,  and  of  the  abba  respec- 
tively, is  indicated  by  the  direction  of  their  im- 
portation into  Egypt.  The  hykes  are  imported 
from  the  west  (?'.  e.  from  North  Africa),  and  the 
abbas  from  Syria.  The  close  resemblance  of  the 
alxjve  group  of  real  costume  to  those  in  which  the 
traditionary  ecclesiastical  and  traditionary  artis- 
tical  costumes  are  displayed,  must  be  obvious  to 
the  most  cursory  observer.  It  may  also  be  noticed 
that  the  hyke  is  not  without  some  resemblance, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  worn,  to  the 
outer  garment  of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  Egyptian 
family,  supposed  to  represent  the  arrival  of 
Josephs  brethren  in  Egypt  (No.  254,  fig.  1). 

We  now  turn  to  the  costumes  which  are 
seen  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  south-western 
Asia. 

In  tin  Scriptures  drawers  are  only  mentioned 
in  the  injunction  that  the  high-priest  should  wear 
them  (Exod.  xxviii.  12.),  which  teems  to  show  that 
they  were  not  generally  in  use;  nor  have  we  anv 
evidence  that  they  ever  became  cun/imon.  Drawers 
descending  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs  were  worn 
Uy  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  workmen  often 
laid  aside  all  the  rest  of  heir  dress  when  occu- 
pied in  their  labours.  As  far  as  this  part  ofdress 
was  us.-d  at  all  by  the  Heorews,  it  mm  doubtless 
either  like  this,  or  similar  to  those  which  arc  now 
worn  in  Western  Asia  by  all,  excepi  aomr  atnong 
the  poorer  lieasantry,  and  by  many  of  ih<*  Bedouin 
Arabs.  They  .uc  of  linen  or  cotton,  of  ample 
breadth,  tied  around  the  l*>dy  by  a  running  string, 
•r  hand,  and  always  worn  next  the  skin,  not  over 
0i«  sjsjrl  as  m  Euro]*. 

It  will  be    asked,  when    the    jHKir   Israelite   had 


pawned  his  outer-garment  '  wherein  he  slept,'  what 
dress  was  left  to  him?  The  answer  is  probably 
supplied  by  the  annexed  engraving  (No.  262). 
which  represents  slightly  different  garments  of 
cotton,  or  woollen  frocks  or  shirts,  which  often,  in 
warm  weather,  form  the  sole  dress  of  the  Bedouin 
peasants,  and  the  lower  class  of  townspeople.  To 
this,  the  abba  or  hyke  is  the  proper  outer  robe  (as 
in  fig.  1,  No.  261),  but  is  usually,  in  summer,  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  day-time,  and  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  and  occupations  of  life.  It  is  sometimes 
'as  in  No.  262,  fig.  2)  worn  without,  but  more 
usually  with,  a  girdle;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  shorter  specimens  are  not  unlike  the  dress  of 
one  of  the  figures  (fig.  3,  No.  254)  in  the  earliest  of 
the  Egyptian  subjects  which  have  been  produced. 
The  shirt  worn  by  the  superior  classes  is  of  the 
same  shape,  but  of  finer  materials.  This  is  shown 
in  the  figure  below  (No.  263),  which  represents  a 
gentleman  as  just  risen  from  bed.  If  we  call  this 
a  shirt,  the  Hebrews  doubtless  had  it — the  sole 
dress  (excepting  the  cloak)  of  the  poor,  and  the 
inner  robe  of  the  rich.     Such,  probably,  were  the 


262. 


*  sheets'  (translated  'shirts'  in  some  versions),  of 
which  Samson  des[>oiled  thirty  Philistines  to  pav 
the  forfeit  of  his  riddle  (Judg.  xiv.  13,  19).     It 


\n  shown  from  tire  Talmud,  indeed,  that  the  He- 
brew* of  later  day*  had  a  shirt  called  pvF!  ctialukf 
which  it  would  appear  was  often  of  wool  (Light* 

foot.  //  r.  Ill  ■'>.  oh  I. nkc  i\.  3  .  and  which  in  de- 
scribed as  I  he   ordinary   inner  garment,    the   outea 
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being  the  cloak  or  mantle.  This  shows  that  the 
shirt  or  frock  was,  as  in  modem  usage,  the  ordi- 
nary dress  of  the  Jews,  to  which  a  mantle  (abba, 
hyke,  or  bournoos)  was  the  outer  covering. 

The  Talmud  enumerates  eighteen  several  gar 
ments  which  formed  the  clothing  of  the  Jews 
from  head  to  foot  (T.  Hieros.  Sabb.  fol.  15  ; 
T.  Bah.  Sabb.  fol.  120),  mentioning,  however, 
two  sandals,  two  buskins,  &c.  This  shows,  at 
least,  one  thing,  that  they  were  not  more  sparingly 
clad  than  the  modern  Orientals.  This  being  the 
case,  we  may  he  sure  that  although  persons  of  the 
humbler  classes  were  content  with  the  shirt  and 
the  mantle,  the  wealthier  people  had  other  robe3 
between  these  two,  and  forming  a  complete  dress 
without  the  mantle,  which  with  them  was  pro- 
bably confined  to  out-of-door  wear,  or  ceremonial 
use.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  discriminate 
these  precisely ;  but  in  this  matter  we  cannot  be 
far  wrong  in  trusting  to  the  analogy  of  existing 
usages. 

In  all  the  annexed  figures  (No.  264)  representing 
persons  of  the  superior  class,  we  observe  the  shirt 
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covered  by  a  striped  (sometimes  figured)  gown  or 
caftan,  of  mingled  silk  and  cotton.  It  descends 
to  the  ankles,  with  long  sleeves,  extending  a  few 
inches  beyond  the  fingers'  ends,  but  divided  from 
a  point  a  little  above  the  wrist,  so  that  the  hand 
is  generally  exposed,  though  it  may  be  concealed 
by  the  sleeve  when  necessary  ;  for  it  is  customary 
to  cover  the  hands  in  the  presence  of  a  person  of 
high  rank.  It  is  very  common,  especially  in 
winter,  for  persons  tp  sleep  without  removing  this 
gown,  hut  only  unloosing  the  girdle  by  which 
it  is  hound.  It  is  not  unusual  within  doors  to 
see  persons  without  any  article  of  dress  outside 
this;  hut  it  is  considered  decidedly  as  an  un- 
dress, and  no  respectable  person  is  beheld  out  of 
doors,  or  receives  or  pays  visits,  without  an  outer 
covering.  Hence  persons  clad  in  this  alone  are 
said  to  he  '  naked'  in  Scripture — that  is,  not  in 
the  usual  complete  dress;  for  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  this,  or  something  like  this, 
w  the  n^irD  cetoneth  of  the  Scripture  (Exod 
xxviii.  i0  ;  Job  xxx.  18;  Isa.  xxii.  21,  &c).  A 
similar  robe  is  worn  by  the  women,  as  was  also 
rlie  case  among  the  Israelites  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18,  19; 
Cant.  v.  %).  It  is  in  the  bosom  of  this  robe  that 
various  articles  an;  carried,  and  hence  the  Scrip- 
tural expression  of  giving  things  '  into  the  bosom.1 


The  girdle  worn  over  this,  arou  id  the  waist,  ds 
usually  a  coloured  shawl,  or  long  piece  of  figured 
white  muslin.  The  girdle  of  the  poorer  classes  is 
"of  coarse  stuff,  and  often  of  leather,  with  clasps. 
This  leathern  girdle  is  also  'much  used  by  the 
Arabs,  and  by  persons  of  condition  when  equipped 
for  a  journey.  It  is  sometimes  ornamented  with 
workings  in  coloured  worsted,  or  silk,  or  with 
metal  studs,  shells,  beads,  ,&c.  Both  kinds  of 
girdles  were  certainly  in  use  among  the  Hebrews 
(2  Kings  i.  8  ;  Matt.  iii.  4  ;  Mark  i.  6  ;  comp. 
Jer.  xiii.  1).  It  is  known  to  all  readers  of  Scrip- 
ture how  often  the  '  girdle '  and  the  act  of  4  gird- 
ing the  loins '  is  mentioned.  It  seems  from  2 
Sam.  xx.  8  (comp.  also  the  Syrian  figure,  No  257, 
fig.  1),  that  it  was  usual  to  wear  a  knife  or  po- 
niard in  the  girdle.  This  custom  is  still  general, 
and  denotes  not  any  deadly  disposition,  but  the 
want  of  clasp- knives.  Men  of  literary  vocations 
replace  it  by  an  inkhorn,  as  was  also  the  case 
among  the  Israelites  (Ezek.  :x.  2). 

Over  the  gown  is  worn  either  the  short-sleeved 
gibbeh  (fig.  3),  which  is  a  long  coat  of  woollen 
cloth;  or  the  long-sleeved  benish  (tig.  2),  which 
is  also  of  woollen  cloth,  and  may  be  worn  either 
over  or  instead  of  the  other.  The  benish  is,  by 
reason  of  its  long  sleeves  (with  which  the  hands 
may  be  covered),  the  robe  of  ceremony,  and  is 
worn  in  the  presence  of  superiors  and  persons  of 
rank.  Over  one  or  both  of  these  robes  may  be 
worn  the  abba,  bournoos,  or  hyke,  in  any  of  the 
modes  already  indicated.  Aged  persons  often 
wrap  up  the  head  and  srumlders  with  the  latter, 
in  the  manner  shown  in  fig  4. 

This  same  hyke  or  wrapper  is  usually  taken  by 
persons  going  on  a  journey,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  in  the  same  manner  as  a  protection 
from  the  sun  or  wind.  This  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed cut,  representing  a  group  of  persons  equipped 
for  travel.  The  vobe  is  here  more  succinct  and 
compact,  and  the  firm  manner  in  which  the  whole 
dress  is  girded  up  about  the  loins  calls  to  mind 
the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  action  of 
*  girding  up  the  loins'  for  a  journey  is  mentioned. 
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From  this  it  is  aiso  seen  that  travellers  luuali) 
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wcaT  a  sword,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
worn  is  correctly  shown.  It  would  also  appear 
that  the  Jews  had  swords  for  such  occasiopal 
uses  (Matt.  xxyi.  51  ;  Luke  xxii.  36).    ■ 

The  necessity  of  baring  the  arm  for  any  kind 
of  exertion,  must  be  evident  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  encumbered  in  all  the  dresses  we  have 
produced.  This  action  is  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  which  alone  proves  that  the  arm  was 
in  ordinary  circumstances  similarly  encumbered 
by  the  dress.  For  ordinary  purposes  a  hasty  tuck- 
ing up  of  the  sleeve  of  the  right  arm  suffices ; 
but  for  a  continued  action  special  contrivances 
are  necessary.  These  are  curious,  as  will  be 
•seen  >:y  the  cut  (No.  266).   The  full  sleeves  of  the 
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shirt  are  eometimes  drawn  up  by  means  of  cords, 
which  pass  round  each  shoulder,  and  cross  be- 
hind, where  they  are  tied  in  a  knot.  This  cus- 
tom is  particularly  affected  by  servants  and 
workmen,  who  have  cgnstant  occasion  for  baring 
the  arm  ;  but  others',  whose  occasions  are  more 
incidental,  and  who  are,  therefore,  unprovided 
with  the  necessary  cords,  draw  up  the  sleeves 
and  tie  them  together  behind  between  the  shoulders 
f%-2).       • 

For  the  dress  of  females  we  must  refer  to  the 
article  Women.  Certain  parts  of  dress,  also, 
admit  of  separate  consideration,  such  as  the 
lead-dress  [Turban],  and  the  dress  of  the  feet 
[Sandals], 

DRINK,    STRONG.      The    Hebrew  T2B> 

'  T   •• 

■BOOB  to  demand  a  more  particular  elucidation 
tiian  it  ban  yet  received,  inasmuch  as  it  had  in 
all  probability  a  much  wider  signification  than 
is  now  conveyed  by  the  phrase  '  strong  drink.1 
Mr.  Mill,  in  guarding  against  the  common  fal- 
lacies arising  from  the  oranges  and  corruption! 
continually  going  on  in  the  meaning  of  terms, 
by  which  their  signification  is  modified,  narrowed, 
:>r  enlarged,  justly  observes  that  k  we  continually 
hi\e  aihf  to  give  tip  the  opinions  of  our  fore- 
fathers; but  to  tamper  with  their  language,  even 
to  the  extent  of  a  word,  is  an  operation  of  much 
greater  responsibility,  and  implies,  as  an  indis- 
pensable requisite,  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
tin*  history  off  the  particular  word,  and  of  the 
opinions  or  objects)  which,  in  nidi-rent  stages  of 
its  progress*  it  served  Id  tan  -ss.  To  be  qcuUiled 
to  define  the  name,  we  aaus,  know  all  thai  has 
ever  been  known  of  the  SSJopeitien  of  the  clasH  "I 
•bjer.ts  which  are,  or  originally  wt ■re,  denoted  bv 
it'  ( Leyic,  ii.  "JUil\.     The  grisjohieft  sjf  on  op]*>- 


site  course  of  ciiticism  have  been  but  too  evident 
in  biblical  literature,  but  are  now  beginning  tc 
be  remedied  and  corrected.  '  Two  or  three  au- 
thors,' observes  the  Abbe  Renaudot,  '  who  b.it 
copy  from  each  other,  suffice  to  give  birth  to  a 
notion  which  spreads  unexamined  by  those  who 
follow  them  :  this  throws  a  mist  over  history,  and 
gives  an  opportunity  to  confound  truth  with 
falsehood1 — an  observation  not  inapplicable  to 
the  word  under  discussion.  The  principle  of 
interpretation  laid  down  above  we  have  endea- 
voured to  keep  steadily  in  view  in  treating  of  this 
and  other  kindred  subjects ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  particular  word  before  us,  it  has  been  our 
study  to  acquire  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
its  history,  as  well  as  with  that  of  its  derivatives, 
and  as  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  class  of  pro- 
ducts which  are,  or  originally  were,  denoted  by  it, 
as  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  obscurity  of  the 
inquiry  will  permit.  The  sources  o])en  for  the 
illustration  of  the  subject  appear  to  be : — the 
context  of  the  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
where  the  noun  occurs,  which  it  does  twenty-three 
times,  twenty-one  in  conjunction  with  f^*,  wine ; . 
the  verbs  and  secondary  nouns  formed  from  the 
primordial  noun,  which  express  or  imply  the 
quality  of  the  original  object ;  the  affinities  of 
terms  supplied  by  the  kindred  or  derivative  lan- 
guages, Syro- Arabian  or  Indo-Germanic  ;  and  the 
evidence  of  travellers  and  naturalists  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  class  of  objects  denoted  by  the 
original  "DIP,  or  by  words  analogous  to  it.  [In 
illustration  of  the  philological  changes  subse- 
quently noticed,  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  principles 
laid  down  and  developed  in  the  articles  Alphabet 
and  Arabic  Language.]  We  shall  class  the 
various  senses  of  the  word  under  three  heads,  in 
the  order  in  which  we  conceive  them  to  have  been 
developed. 

1.  "D8J>  shechar,  luscious,  saccharine  drink, 
or  sweet  syrup,  especially  sugar  or  honey  of 
dates,  or  of  the  palm-tree  (KQT  debash)  ;  also, 
by  accommodation,  occasionally  the  sweet  fruit 
itself.  Herodotus,  Varro,  Dioscorides,  v^lian, 
Tertullian,  A.  Aphrodisajus,  and  others,  speak  of 
saccharon,  sugar,  as  '  honey  made  by  men.'  By 
sugar  or  honey  the  Jews  understood  not  only 
honey  of  l>ees,  but  also  syrups  made  bum  the 
fruit  or  juice  of  the  palm  and  other  trees.  Hence 
sugar  is  expressed  by  the  Rabbins  as  D^p't^iT 
(Joseph.  Dv  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4  ;  Mishna,  Tr.  A  cdarim, 
vi.  8 -ID;  Talmud,  Tr.  Bouchoth,  fob  3^  a;  Tr. 
Chulin,  120  b;  Terumoth,  xi.  2;  Maimonides, 
Comment,  in  Tr.  Biccurim,  i.  Mis/i.  '6  ;  J) 'Oyly's 
Culinet,  art.  'Honey;'  Jiochart,  Celsius).  Dr. 
T.  M.  Harris  says  'hat  \  it  is  probable  that  they 
(the  Jews)  used  it  ("D^)  to  BWKBTHM  their  wine, 
as  we  [ti  e.  the  Americans]  put  honey  into  cider 
to  encourage  people  to  drink  fieelv' — a  singular 
observation,  illustrating  how  far  our  conceptions 

of  foreign  customs  are  moulded  by  those  which 
we  witness  at  home.  'In  Solomons  tune,  and 
afterwards,'  continues  Dr.  Harris,  *  the  wine  and 
sued   cordials  seem  generally  to  have  beea  us,-<l 

,s<  i>tirtitrly'  (  \<it.  ffi&t.oj  Iitiili'.  .  It  seems  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  /xi/m  m/nip  or  hdDfj 
denoted  by  ~CG?,  was  UBSjd  both  as  a  SWCi 'lineal  or 
article    of   food,  and    iu  a  driti\-,  like    t    .•  llelnvw 

MOD  soevts  sod  the  RoroetficoyM  [boiled  wme\, 

I'llotcd  with  water,  as  with  the  modem  BJSMM  and 
honey   synqN   or  sliertttsts  (,1'rov.  ix.  2,  5).     Toe 
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derivatives  of  shechar,  expressive  of  its  first  sig- 
nification, are  numerous.  Eastward  and  south- 
ward, following  the  Arahian  channel  and  the 
Saracenic  conquests,  we  meet  with  the  most 
obvious  forms  of  the  Hehrew  word  still  expressive 

of  sugar.     Thus  we  have  the  Arabic  £**»  sakar  ; 

Persic  and  Bengali,  s/iukJmr  (whence  our  word 
for  sugar-candy,  sltukur-kund,  '  rock  -sugar ')  ; 
common  Indian,  jaggree  or  zhaggery  ;  Moresque, 
sekkour ;  Spanish,  azucar ;  and  Portuguese,  as- 
sucar  (molasses  being  mel-de-assucar,  '  honey  of. 
sugar/  abbreviated).  The  wave  of  population 
has  also  carried  the  original  sense  and  form  north- 
wards, embodying  the  word  in  the  Grecian  and 
Teutonic  languages.  Hence  Greek,  aaKxap ', 
Latin,  saccharum ;  Italian,  zucchero ;  German, 
tuchev  and  juderig ;  Dutch,  suiker ;  Russian, 
sachar ;  Danish,  sukker ;  Swedish,  socker ;  Welsh, 
siwgwr ;  French,  sucre ;  and  our  own  common 
words  sukkar  (sweetmeat),  sugar,  and  saccharine. 
'  Sukkarke'  is  also  an  old  English  word  clearly 
raceable  in  sense  and  sound  to  the  same  origin, 
.  ind  is  used  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  in 
;he  sense  of  dainty,  dessert,  or  sweetmeat. 

This  view  of  the  objective  noun  is  supported  by 
the  primary  significations  of  the  verbal  noun 
~Oj?  shachar,  to  satisfy  or  satiate  (whence  the 
sense  of  reward,  wages,  &c,  attached  to  other 
forms  of  it.  To  satisfy  or  cloy  is  the  well-known 
property  of  sweet  and  luscious  preparations  (as 
honey,  Prov.  xxv.  16,  27);  whereas  'strong- 
drink,''  in  the  modern  sense  of  intoxicating,  is 
proverbial  for  creating  an  appetite  which  is  in- 
satiable. The  drinlurs  of  it  '  tarry  long  at  the 
wine;'  they  'rise  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
continue  until  night,  (till  wine  inflames  them  f 
and  when,  after  sulfa mg  its  evils,  they  awake, 
their  cry  still  is,  '  I  wiiH  seek  it  yet  again'  (Prov. 
xxiii.  30-35;  Isa.  v.  11,  22).  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive how  the  innocent  sense  of  "IDC,  as  to  eat  or 
drmk  to  satiety,  gradually  had  the  idea  of  excess 
superadded  to  it.  The  Greek  p.€0voo,  frequently 
\ised  by  the  Septuagint  translators  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  "IDC,  is  a  case  in  point.  It  first  sig- 
nified to  drink  to  fulness — next,  to  excess — and, 
lastly,  to  intoxication.  Thus  the  Latin  glutio, 
'  Hfl  swallow,'  berame  the  parent  of  glutton,  '  one 
who  eats  or  drinks  to  excess.'  So  drunk,  the  past 
tense  of  the  infinitive  '  to  drink,'  in  like  manner, 
came  to  signify  inebriated;  and  the  verbal  noun 
'  to  fill  '  in  North  Britain  gave  rise  to  fou\ 
meaning  not  merely  full,  but  intoxicated.  An 
old  French  word,  now  obsolete,  sacre  or  saker,  'a 
glutton,'  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  word.  The  Arabic  has  derivatives  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  Hebrew,  viz.  yLi» 
m<,rces,  nptj,    \£>  gratias  egit.     The  following 

testimonies,  explanatory  ot  the  primitive  sense 
and  nature  ot  '"IDC,  may  be  selected  from  a  mul- 
titude of  travellers  and  authorities,  ancient  and 
modern. 

'It  is  usual,'  s.iys  Dr.  Shaw  (Travels,  i.  262), 
'  with  person*  of  better  fashion,  upon  a  marriage, 
at  the  birth  or  circumcision  of  a  child,  or  upon 
any  other  feast  or  good  day,  <o  entertain  their 
Mtrtl  with  tiie  honey,  or  dips, ,  ;is  they  call  it,  of 
the  jMilin-tiee.'  Tins  serves  to  explain  the  sense 
oi"  &21  in  G«B.  xliii.  11.        From   the  blct  that 
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Egypt  produces  an  abundance  of  honey,  we  may 
be  led  to  supnose  that    the  more  valuable  date 
honey  is  here  intended,  which   is  rarely  found  in 
Egypt'  (De  Sola,  Lindenthall,  and  Raphall's  note 
in  Neio  Translation  of  the  Scriptures).   Vegetable 
honey,  or  syrup  of  dates  and  of  grapes  (rob-a\- 
aneb),  is  still  largely  imported  into  Egypt.     '  The 
extensive  importance  of  the  date-tree,'  oliserve? 
Dr.  E.  Clarke  (Travels,  v.   409),  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  subjects  to  which  a  traveller  can 
direct  his  attention.     A  considerable  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt,  of  Arabia,  and   of  Persia, 
subsist   almost   entirely    upon    its   fruit.      They 
boast  also  of  its  medicinal  virtues.''   Pliny  (Hist 
Nat.    xxiii.    4)   says,    '  The   ancients    gave   the 
juice  of  them    boiled,   instead   of  hydn  mel,  to 
the  sick  to  recmit  strength  and  to  alia    thirst, 
for    which    purpose    they    preferred   -thosx    from 
Thebais.'     The   cordial    properties   of   TDv.*   Are 
probably  referred  to  in  Prov.  xxxi.  6.     Another 
passage  in  the  same  traveller  illustrates  the  value 
of  shechar  in  the  accommodated  sense  of  '  sveet 
fruit,'  when  presented  as  tithe  or  offering.     '  The 
dates  hung  from   these  frees  in  such  large  aid 
tempting  clusters,  although   not   quite  ripe,  that 
we  climbed  to  the  tops  of  some  of  them,  and  bore 
away  with  us  large  branches  with  their  fruit. 
In  this  manner  dates  are  sometimes  sent  with  the 
branches  as  presents  to  Constantinople.     It  suin 
the  Turks,  who  are   fond  of  stveet  meats  of  ail 
kinds'  (Travels,  v.  408).     This  reminds  one  ot 
the  statement  of  Josephus  (Antiq.   xiii.   13.   5), 
that  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  the  Jews  carried 
boughs  of  the  palm-tree  and  the   citron-tree   in 
their  hands,  and  on   one  occasion   pelted  King 
Alexander  Janna3us  with  citrons.     '  By  the  Word 
debash,"  says   Calmer,  '  the  rabbins  and  lexico- 
graphers understand  not  only  the  honey  of  bees, 
but  also  honey  of  dates,  or  l\\e  fruits  of  the  palm~ 
tree,  or  the  dates  themselves,  from  which  honey  is 
extracted ;  and  when  God  enjoins  the  first  fruits 
of  the  honey  to  be  offered  to  him,  the  frst  fruits 
of  dates  seetn  to  be  meant;    for  generally   the 
produce  only  of  fruits  was  offered.'     The  Jewish 
rabbins    render  CD!    in  2  Chron.   xxxi.  5,    by 
dates    (vid.    Bagster's    Comprehensive    Bibley. 
The  Arabs  also  still  apply  nms  both  to  tire  datee 
and  the  honey  of  dates.      On   the  same  priuciplo 
of  accommodation  as  the   sacred   writers  occa- 
sionally employ  debhash  as  a  solid,  and   even 
|**,  wine,  in  the   sense   of  CTJ1,  'vintage-fruit 
(Dent,  xxviii.  39  ;  Ps.  civ.  14-15 ;  Jer.  xl.  10-12), 
it  is  probable  that  ")DC  shechar  might  also  in-  * 
elude  the  sense  of  '  sweet-fruit,'  as  in  Deut.  xiv. 
26,  where  it  and  |^  are   placed  amongst  tithe- 
ofi'erings  as  solids  to  be  eaten.     The  learned  Dr. 
Willet  (1631)  on  Lev.  x.  9,  observes  that  '  this 
prohibition  may  also  be  extended  to  the  eating  of 
such  things  as  may  intoxicate  the  brain,  as  dates 
and  the  fruits  of  the  palm-tree  of  Egypt  ;  and  sc 
D.  Kimchi'  (Ilexapla  in  Leviticxim).    Somesoits 
of  dates,  if  gathered  too  early  and  badly  dried,  do, 
as  Pliny  observes  (Hist.  Nat.  xxiii.  4),  cause  head- 
ache and  quasi  intoxication.    It  may  be  remarked 
that   Pliny  (xiii.  4)  speaks  of  a  secies  of  fine- 
flavoured  dates  as  being  called  dabula. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  '  she- 
char,' as  palm  honey  or  debhash.  Abu  Zeid  ul 
Hasan,  a  traveller  of  the  ninth  century,  writing 
of  the  Isle  of  Ceylon,  says,  '  Their  drink  is  made 
of  palm  honey  boiled,  and  prepared  v,  i  th  the  tori 
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m  juice  which  runs  from  the  tree'  (Accounts  of 
h'.dia  and  Cfutta,  by  two  Mohammedan  Travel- 
lers, p.  84).  Sir  John  Maundevile,  who  went  to 
tl.e  east  a.d.  1322,  says  (Voyage  and  Travaile, 
p  141)  that  4  Sairazines,  that  be  devout,  drynken 
never  no  wyn;  but  sume  drynken  it  prevyly. 
For  gif  they  dronken  it  openly,  tliei  scholde  ben 
repreved.  But  thei  drynken  gode  Beverage  and 
siccte  and  norisshynge,  that  is  made  of  Gala- 
melie  [calamus  meli]  ;  and  that  is  that  men 
maken  sugar  of,  that  is  of  righte  gode  savour ; 
and  it  is  gode  for  the  Breest.'  He  further  nar- 
rates (p.  189)  that,  '  there  ben  other  Trees  that 
beren  Hony,  gode  and  swete  ;  and  other  Trees 
that  beren  Venym  ;  agenst  the  whiche  there  is  no 
Medicyne  but  on ;  for  Triacle  will  not  avaylle, 
ie  non  other  medicyne."  Huighen  van  Lins- 
choten  (1584),  in  his  Discours  of  Voyages,  ch. 
56,  says  of  the  palm-trees  of  the  Canarijns,  that 
A  they  farme  or  hire  those  trees  for  two  causes,  one 
for  the  coquos  or  fruit  to  eat  it,  the  other  to  press 
wine  out  of  them,  thereof  to  drink.  When  they 
desire  to  liave  no  cocus  or  i'ruite  thereof,  they  cut 
tlie  blossomes  of  the  cocus  away,  and  bind  a 
round  potte  with  a  narrow  mouth,  by  them  called 
callao,  fast  mito  the  tree,  and  stop  the  same  close 
round  about  with  pot-earth,  so  that  neyther  wine 
nor  aire  can  eyther  enter  in,  or  come  forth,  and 
in  tliat  sort  the  pot  in  short  space  is  full  of  water, 
which  they  call  sura,  and  is  very  pleasant  to 
drink,  like  sweet  whay,  and  somewhat  better/ 
This  sura  is  a  form  of  the  Arabic  and  Persic 
mjra  or  s/ieer,  signifying  sweet  liquor,  milk,  con- 
gealed juice,  &c.  The  word  (joined  to  some 
particle,  as  Persic  ob,  4  water  or  drink,'  from  the 

Sanscrit  3jfc5  aohh  '  before/  fig.  first,  better  ; 
whence  th*  Latin  ob  ;  or  perhaps  to  ^  1/"  ud, 
up,  fig.  noble,  superior)  is  traceable  in  the  Arabic 
h  Jti  shcrbh,  whence  Persian  sherap  and  Turkish 

sharrap,  applied   in  both  tongues  to  xcine;  and 
hence,    too,   sherbet,    '  pleasant    liquor,'     Italian 
sorbetto*   and   English  shrub,  sirop,  and   syrup. 
Linschoten   continues  :  — '  Of  the   aforesaid  sura 
they  likewise  make  sugar,  which  is  called  Jaoka; 
they    seethe    the   water,   and    set    it    in   the    sun. 
wliereof  it  becometh  sugar.      A.11   along  the  coast 
of  Malabar  there  are  many  thick    reeds,  specially 
on  the  coast.  (;f  Chorumandel,  which  reeds  by  the 
Indians   are  called  Animhu,  and    by    the  Portin 
gales    iiambu  :    these    Mambus    have    a    certain 
matter  within  them,  uliicli  is  'as  it  wetej  the  pith 
o(  it.     The  Indians  call  it  Sacak  Mambu,  which 
is  as  much  to  say,  as  sugar  of  Mambu  [Bamboo], 
and  is  a  very  mtdicinable  tiling,  much   esteemed 
and    much    sought    for  by  the  Arabians,  Persians, 
and  Moors,  that  call  it  iahaxiir —  i.e.  Tab-a-'s/iir, 
«Jie  x  suffering  the   same  coriuptiun  as    in  Xeres, 
whence  shenws  ( wine,.     M.ijor  Sir  (i.  T.  Temple, 
Bait.  <  J'.icur.i/ons  in  tin   Miili'i  ii",<<a/i,  .l/,/i,  is, 
and  Tunis,  1So5),  says    that    the    bflft    Ipqoia   t>t 
dates    are    either    pi  esei  \  ed   in  cases    or    pleased    in 
lars.      |  At    the  bottom    (it'  the  jar  is  a  cock,  fiom 
wliich    is    drawn    the    juice  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
luscious    si/ru/i'    (ii.     I   >•>  .      Thus    tlie    two    pii- 
mitive   senses   of  sheilmr  would    l*»    inrlnd«l    in 
the  command    '  to  oiler  the  liist    of  thy  tipc  fruiis 
and   of  thv  liquors'  —  literully  tears  or  dupping* 
fExo«L  >v'n  29). 
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2.  "DC,  Date  or  Pat.m  Wine  in  its  fresh  and 
unfermented  state.  Bishop  Lowth  translates  Isa 
xxiv.  9  thus : — 

*  With  songs  they  shall   no  more  drink  win*> 
[*  e.  of  grajws,  J"]  ; 
The  palm  wine  shall   be  bitter  to  them  that 
drink  it' — 
and  observes,  nore.m  loc,  that  'this  is  the  proper 
meaning  of  the   word  "DC,  aiuepa      All   enjoy- 
ment shall  cease;  the  sweetest  xcine  shall  become 
bitter  to  their  taste.' 

Herodotus,  in  his  a'ceount  of  Assyria,  remark  i 
that  '  the  palm  is  very  common  in  this  country," 
and  that  '  it  produces  them  bread,  xcine,  and 
honey'  (i.  193). 

The  Mohammedan  traveller  (a.d.  850)  savs 
that  '  palm  wine,  if  drunk  fresh,  is  sxceet  like 
honey  ;  but  if  kept,  it  turns  to  vinegar'  (p.  9). 

Maundevile,  who  travelled  above  500  years 
ago,  says,  '  Other  trees  there  ben  also,  that  beren 
tvxjn  of  noble  sentement.*  He  then  describes  ihe 
jaggree  or  sugar  palm,  and  adds,  *  the  houy  and 
the  wyn  and  the  venym  ben  drawen  out  of  other 
trees,  in  the  same  manere,  and  put  in  vessels  lor 
to  kepe'  (p.  189). 

Mandelslo  (1640),  speaking  of  the  village  of 
Damre  near  Surat,  records  thus  : — '  Terry  or 
Palm  Wine.  \v.  this  village  we  found  some 
terry,  which,  is  a  liquor  drawn  out  of  the  palm- 
trees,  and  drank  of  it  in  cups  made  of  the  leaves 
of  the  same  tree.  To  get  out  the  juice,  they  go 
up  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  where  they  make  an 
incision  in  the  bark,  and  fasten  under  it  an 
earthen  pot,  which  they  leave  there  all  night,  in 
which  time  it  is  fill'd  with  a  certain  sxceet  liquor 
very  pleasant  to  the  taste.  They  get  out  some 
also  in  the  day-time,  but  that,  [owing  to  the  great 
heat]  corrxipts  immediately,  and  is  good  only  for 
vinegar,  which  is  all  the  use  they  make  of  W 
(Ambassador's  Travels,  p.  23). 

Adam  Fabroni,  an  Italian  writer  of  celebrity, 
informs  us  that  '  the  palm-trees,  which .'  particu- 
larly abounded  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho  and 
Engaddi,  also  served  to  make  a  very  sweet  wine, 
which  is  made  all  over  the  East,  being  called 
palm  wine  by  the  Latins,  and  syra  in  India, 
from  the  Persian  shir,  which  means  luscious 
liquor  or  drink1  (On  the  Husbandry  of  the 
Ancient  J  exes). 

Captain  C'ook  says  of  the  palm,  '  A  kind  of 
xcine  called  toddy  is  procured  from  this  tree;  the 
juice,  which  is  collected  morning  and  evening, 
is  the  common  drink  .  f  every  individual.'  lie 
informs  us  also  that  the  natives  make  a  syrup 
from  this  wine,  called  gula,  '  l>y  boiling  the 
lupior  down  till  it  is  sufficiently  inspissated.' 
Tins  is  evidently  done  as  a  means  of  preserving 
the  wine  sinct  and  preventing  its  corruption. 
Dr.  Shaw  thus  de>crilies  the  unfermented  palm 
wine;—'  This  liquor,  whicli  has  a  more  luscious 
sweetne.s  than  honey.  II  of  the  consistence  of  a 
tli in  syiup,  but  quickly  grows  tart  and  ro/)i/, 
acquiror.:  an  intoxicating  qnalitv'  (Trends,  i. 
202).  Sir  (t.  T.  Temple  says,  •  We  were  dailv 
supplied  with  the  sap  of  the  date-tree,  which  is  n 
delicious  and  wholesome  betflttgC  iclicn  drunk 
quite  Jusii,  1  nit  jf  allowed  to  lemain  tot  MttTC 
houis.  ,1  acquires  a  sharp  l;i»te  not  ii.dike  chier. 
It  is  called  Icijhma,  and.  |>oeli<allv,  the  le.us 
of  the  tlate  '  —  Inj/mia  Im-iii^  h  cornqti,  ii  of 
liiihiy/iiu.      The   hand,  i  -.  inl'oi  in    us    th.it    '/'<Ii7m 
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wine  is  the  common  and  favourite  drink  of  the 
natives '  of  Africa — that  '  the  juice  is  called 
wine,'  Mid  that  '  it  is  either  used  in  this  state,  or 
preserved  till  it  acquires  rather  a  bitter  flavour' 
(Expedition  to  the  Niger,  iii.  307-8).  With 
these  facts  before  us,  the  language  employed  by 
the  prophet  in  the  sublime  chapter  from  which 
we  quoted  above,  becomes  beautifully  apposite. 
His  prediction  is  that  '  the  land  shall  be  utterly 
spoiled,"  that  the  light  of  joy  shall  be  turned  into 
tire  gloom  of  sorrow,  even  as  the  sioeet  drink 
which  corrupts,  grows  sour  and  bitter  to  those 
who  drink  it.  The  passage  clearly  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  drink  to  have  been  sweet  in  what 
iim  Jews  esteemed  its  most  valuable  condition, 
but  bitter  in  its  fermented  state.  Hence  the 
drunkard  is  represented  in  ch.  v.  20-22,  as  one 
who  '  puts  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter.' 
This  palm  wine,  like  the  honey  of  dates  and 
sugar,  was  much  valued  as  a  medicine  and 
cordial.  Dr.  James  (1747),  in  his  Pharma- 
copoeia, states  that  '  the  liquor  or  wine  of  sari  is 
said  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  phthisical  patients, 
&c.'  (Art.  '  Palma  Indica '). 

3.  Sakar,  in  its  third  sense  as  a  noun,  denotes, 
both  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic,  fermented  or 

INTOXICATING     PALM     WINE.       Various    IbruiS    of 

the  noun  in  process  of  time  became  applied  to 
other  kinds  of  intoxicating  drink,  whether  made 
from  fruit  or  from  grain.  After,  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jewish  polity,  almost 
complete  confusion  prevailed  as  to  its  proper 
signification.  With  the  ancient  Jews  it  was  dis- 
tinguished from  wine ;  but  since  the  Christian 
era  it  has  been  frequently  considered  both  by 
Jewish  and  Christian  writers  as  comprehend- 
ing nil  intoxicating  drink.  Thus  iu  Spanish 
sacar  signifies  to  draw  wine ;  and  xicara,  a  cup 
or  draught  While,  however,  some  authors,  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  its  .history  and  nature, 
were  unduly  enlarging  its  signification,  others, 
from  equal  ignorance,  were  narrowing  it.  Thus 
Wyckliile,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  trans- 
lating Luke  i.  15,  has,  'He  schal  not  diinke  wyn 
ne  sydyr.'1  Phillips,  in  his  World  of  Words, 
however,  shows  tliat  formerly  cider  was  applied 
to  the  fresh  expressed  juice  of  apples  as  well  as 
to  the  fermented.  Todd's  Johnson  gives  the 
following  derivatives: — 'Cider;  sidre,  Italian; 
ticera,  Lai  in  ;  aiKepa,  Greek.  The  word  is  sup- 
posed to  be  originally  of  Egypt,  and  denoting  an 
inebriating;  liquor.  This  sense  is  now  obsolete. 
In  old  French  cisere  is  used  for  ale.'  Cervoise, 
a  drink  made  from  herbs  and  grain,  is  the  word 
employed  by  the  pastors  of  Geneva  in  their  trans- 
lation of  the  Uible.  The  fermented  rice  wine  of 
the  Chinese  is  called  cha,  that  of  the  Japanese 
sacki ;  the  palm  wine  of  the  Celebes  is  named 
suc/tirire  ;  ;uid  the  beer  of  the  Kalmucks  schara. 
Arrack  has  L<n  commonly,  but  erroneously,  de- 
rived from  aalcar,  and  some,  including  Dr.  Paxton 
(Illastratioi/K  of  Scripture;  Nat.  Hist.  p.  51% 
nave  confounded  the  arrack  with  the  palm  wine, 
forgetting  that  the  original  wine  existed  long 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  arnick  distillation.  The 
true  jKilm  wine  also,  the  "C5P  of  the  Bible,  is 
exclusively  the  juice  of  the  palm-tree  or  fruit, 
whereiis  arrack  is  applied  to  the  spirit  obtained 
,'iom  fermented  rice  and  other  things,  and  is,  as 
l)i.  Shaw  remarks,  •  the  general  mime  for  <dl  hot 
iquors  extracted  by  die  alenibick'  {Travels,  i. 
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262).    Such  liquors  furnish  more  powerful  i.*>ans 

of  intoxication  than  the  ancients  possessed,  anu 
derive  their  name,  we  apprehend,  from  a  poison- 
ous s*}iecies  of  the  palm-tribe,  the  arrca,  oi 
*  drunken  date-tree,'  the  nuts  of  which  are  mixed 
with  betel-leaf,  datura,  and  other  drugs,  and 
made  into  a  confect  or  preserve,  which  the  Indians 
chew,  or  put  into  their  drink  to  make  it  intoxi- 
cating (Pomet  On  Drugs). 

The  Arabic;  confirms  our  illustrations  of  the 
Hebrew,  not  only  in  possessing  analogous  nouns, 

but  also  verba.  Hence  we  have  Jy^  intoxi- 
cated, corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  shachar. 

The  pefcn  wine  of  the  East,  as  we  have  ex- 
plained^ is  raade  intoxicating  either  by  allowing 
it  to  corrupt  and  ferment,  thereby  losing  the 
sweet  luscious  character  for  which  the  Orientals 
esteem  it,  and  becoming  ropy,  tart,  and  bitter; 
or,  in  its  fresh  c*  boiled  state,  by  an  admixture  oi 
stimulating  or  stupefying  ingredients,  of  which 
there  is  an  abundance  (vid.  Olearius,  Mandelslo, 
Linschoten,  and  others).  Such  a  practice  seems 
to  have  existed  amongst  the  ancient  Jews,  and  to 
have  called  down  severe  reprobation  (comp.  Prov 
xxiii.  30;  Isa.  i.  22;  v.  11,  22,  and  vid.  Lowta 
in  loc.).—Y.  R.  L. 

DROMEDARY.    [Camel] 

DRUSILLA  (ApovaiWa),  youngest  daughter 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  She  was  much  celebrated 
for  her  beauty,  and  was  betrothed  to  Epiphaues, 
prince  of  Commagene ;  but  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Azizas,  king  of  Emesa,  whom  the  procurator 
Felix  induced  her  to  abandon,  in  order  to  live 
with  him.  She  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxiv.  24 
(comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  9.  1  ;  xx.  7.  1,  2). 

DUDAIM  (DW11),  This  word,  in  its  plural 
form,  only  occurs  in  two  places  of  Scripture : 
first  in  Genesis  xxx.  14-16;  and  secondly,  in 
Canticles  vii.  13.  In  the  first  passage  it  it 
mentioned  several  times :  '  Reuben  went  out  in 
the  days  of  wheat  harvest,  and  found  dudaim 
(mandrakes)  iri  the  field,  and  brought  them 
home  to  his  mother  Leah.  Then  Rachel  said 
to  Leah,  give  me  of  thy  son's  dudaim ;'  alst 
in  ver.  15,  and  in  ver.  16,  it  is  said,  •  And  Jacoh 
came  out  of  the  field  in  the  evening,  and  Leak 
.  went,  out  to  meet  him,  and  said,  Thou  must  com* 
in  unto  me,  for  surely  I  have  hired  thee  wid 
my  son's  dudaim ;  and  he  lay  with  her  thai 
night.*  In  the  second  passage  we  learn  that  thes< 
dudaim,  or  the  plants  which  yielded  them,  gavt 
out  a  peculiar  odour:  '  The  dudaim  (mandrakes) 
give  a  smell,  and  at  our  gates  are  all  manner  oi 
pleasant  plants.'  From  the  above  passages  it  is 
evident  that  the  dudaim  were  collected  in  the 
fields,  that  they  were  fit  for  gathering  in  the 
wheat  harvest  in  Mesojx)tamia,  where  the  first 
occurrence  took  place ;  that  they  were  found  in 
Palestine;  that  they  or  the  plants  winch  yielded 
them  d  ill  used  an  odour,  which  Michael  is  para- 
phrases, '  Jam  et  somnifero  odore,  venereus  man- 
dragoras ;'  and  that  they  were  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  aphrodisiac  powers,  or  of  assisting  in 
producing  conception. 

From  this  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  little  to 
guide  us  in  determining  what  plant  is  alluded 
to  at  such  early  periods,  especially  as  no  similar 
name  has  been  recognised  in  any  of  'he  cognate 
languages.     Hence   great  diversities  of  opinion 
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i 
rare  been  entertained  respecting  the  plant  and 
produce  intended  by  the  name  dudaim.  These 
Dr.  Harris  las  thus  summed  up  :  '  Interpreters 
have  wasted  nuch  time  and  pains  in  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  what  is  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word 
dxidaim.     Some  translate  it  by  "  violet,"  others 
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S67.    [Atropa  Mandragora.] 


a  lilies,*'  **  jasmins,"  "  truffles  or  mushrooms ; 
an  I  some  think  that  the  word  means  "flowers,"  or 
"  fine  flowers/1  Bochart,  Calmet,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  supjM)se  the  citran  intended  ;  Celsius  is 
persuaded  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  lote-tree; 
Killer  that  cherries  are  spoken  of;  and  Ludolf 
maintains  that  it  is  the  fruit  which  the  Syrians 
call  "  man/."  Mhat  is  the  plantain),  resembling  in 
figure  and  taste  the  Indian  iig ;  hut  the  generality 
of  interpreters  and  commentators  undeistand 
mandrakes,  a  species  of  melon,  by  dttdaini.'' 
Here,  however,  the  author  has  confounded  the 
melon  l  cucumis  dudaim"1  with  the  maudiake  or 
mandragora,  adopted  by  the  generality  cf  authors. 
The  grounds  upon  which  the  mandragora  has 
been  preferred  are,  first,  '  The  mo.st  ancient 
Greek  translator  interprets  the  Hebrew  name  in 
(i>n.  xxx.  14,  by  mandrake  apples  [p.r}\a  p.avhpa- 
yopcci/j;  and  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  by  man- 
drakes, ol  p.av5puy6pai.  Saadias  ( )nkelos  and  the 
Syriac    version   agree  with   the  Greek  translators. 

The    first  of   these   puts    *-UJ    laffach ;    the    two 

latter  J*nn3'  yahnirhin  ;  whicli  names  denote 
the  same  plant  '  |  Kosenmiiller,  liih  Hat.  p.  1.30, 
and  note).  The  earliest  notice  of  pLavZpayopas  is 
by    Hippornitt  >.    .ml     the    io\  t    bV  Tiieopln.i 

jh.st.  Plant,  vi.  2).  Hotl  of  thefe  ('.  Sprerigel 
rlli.st.  lici  Unh.  i.  88^  B21  •Vrpposes,  intend 
mtropa  hiavdni/ura.  DfotcWidei  notice*  three 
kindd :  I.  the  female,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
mandragora  an  umua/is  of  Bevlofon;  2.  the  male, 
mandragora  vmmii.s  df  the  same  botanist  (these 
two   are,    lowever,    usually    accounted    van-' 


of  atropa  mandragora) ;  3.  a  kind  called  mo- 
Won.  It  has  been  inferred  that  this  may  be  th* 
same  as  the  mandragora  of  Theophrastus,  which, 
by  some  authors,  has  been  supposed  to  be  atropa 
belladonna.  To  all  of  these  Dioscorides  ascribes 
narcotic  properties  and  says  of  the  first,  that  it  is 
also  called  Circcea,  because  it  appears  to  be  a  root 
which  promotes  'venery.  Pythagoras  named  the 
mandragora  anthropomorpJion,  and  Theophrastus, 
among  other  qualities,  mentions  its  soporific 
powers,  and  also  its  tendency  to  excite  to  love. 
Its  fruits  were  called  apples  of  love,  and  Venus 
herself  Mandragorites.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide  whether  the  above  all  refer  to  the  same 
plant  or  plants. 

Persian  authors  on  materia  medica  give  man- 
dragora* as  a  synonyme  for  »  *i-J  yebrookh,  or 
yabrooz,  which  is  said  to  be  the  root  of  a  plant  ol 
which    the   fruit    is    called  <^UJ  loofah.     This, 

there  is  little  doubt,  must  be  the  above  atropa 
mandragora,  as  the  Arabs  usually  refer  only  tc 
the  plants  of  Dioscorides,  and,  on  this  occasion, 
they  quote  him  as  well  as  Galen,  and  ascribe 
narcotic  properties  to  both  the  root  and  the  fruit. 
D'Herbelot,  under  the  article  '  Abrousanam,'  de- 
tails some  of  the  superstitious  opinions  respecting 
this  plant,  which  originated  in  the  East,  but  w  hich 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  retailed  by 
authors  in  Europe. 

By  the  Arabs  it  is  said  to  be  called  tufah-al- 
sheitan, or  devil's  apple.  If  we  look  to  the  works 
of  more  modern  authors,  we  find  a  continuance  ol 
the  same  statements.  .Thus  Mariti.  in  his  Travels, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  195),  Says  that  the  Arabs  called  the 
mandrake  plant  (ydorochakX  which  is,  no  doubt, 
the  same  name  as  given  above.  'At  the  village  ol 
St.  John  in  the  mountains,  about  6  miles  south* 
west  from  Jerusalem,  this  plant  is  found  at  pre- 
sent, as  well  as  in  Tuscany.  It  glows  low,  like 
lettuce,  to  which  its  leaves  have  a  strong  resem- 
blance, except  that  they  have  a  dark  gieeii  colour. 
The  flowers  aie  purple,  and  the  root  is  for  the 
most  pait  foiked.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  in  the 
beginning  of  May.  is  of  the  size  and  colour  of  a 
small  apple,  exceedingly  ruddy,  and  of  a  most 
agreeable  odour  ;  put  guide  .thought  us  fools  foi 
suspecting  it  to  be  unwholesome.  He  ate  it  Freely 
himself,  and  it  is  generally  valued  by  the  inhabit- 
ants as  exhilarating  their  spirits  and  a  provoca- 
tive to  venery.'  Maundrell  was  infoimed  by  the 
chief  priest  of  the  Samaritans  that  it  was  still 
noted  for  its  genial  virtue.  Hasselquist  also 
seems  inclined  to  consider  it  the  dudaim,  lor, 
when  at  Nazareth,  he  Bays,  "what  1  found  most 
remarkable  in  their  villages  was  the  gieat  quan- 
tify1 of  mandrakes  that  grew  in  a  vale  nelow  if 
The  t 'i  1 1  i  t  w  ,3  DOW  (May  10)  ripe.'  From  tie 
bri  in  which  this  mandrake  blossoms  and 
rijM-ns  its  fruit,  one  might  form  a  conjecture  that 
it  is  Rachel's  dadnim.  These  were  brought  her 
in  the  wheat  harvest,  which  in  Galilee  is  in  the 
month  ot  May,  about  this  time,  and  the  man- 
drake was  now  in  fruit.' 

Considering  therefore  that  the  earliest  franshv 
f.is  have  given  mandfagora  and  Yabrokhim  ai 
the  lyrionytnoua  names  tin  dudaim.  and  that  tin? 
root  and  liuits  of  difopa  mandraanr.a  have,  (rum 
early  times,  been  suj  posed  to  l>e  possessed  of  »bs 
same  properties  Which  aie  ascribed  to  t lit  uudatmy 
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there  does  no!  appear  (n  us  any  other  plant, 
which  has  been  yet  adduced,  better  entitled  than 
it  to  stand  for  the  dudaim.  But  there  does  not 
•xist  sufficient  collateral  proof  to  confirm  the 
election  by  the  Greek  translator  of  the  man- 
dragora  as  the  <iuda,/n,  in  preference  to  some 
other  plants,  which  might  be  adduced,  and  to 
which  similar  properties  have  from  ancient  times 
'been 'ascribed. — J  F.  R. 

DUKE.  This  word  is  from  the  Latin  dux,  'a 
captain  or  leader,'  from  duco,  '  to  lead.1  It  thus 
corresponds  with  tolerable  exactness  to  the  Hebrew 

C]^>N  alliipli,  from  P]1?**  alaph,  to  '  lead,'  '  guide.' 
TliU  word,  alluph,  is  usually  rendered  by  'prince' 
or  '  chief;"  but  by  '  duke'  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  15-30, 
where  we  find  '  dukes  of  Edom.'  The  translator 
was  doubtless  seduced  by  the  identity  of  signifi- 
cation into  the  somewhat  improper,  although  not 
incorrect,  use  of.a  modern  title. 

DULCIMER.     [Music] 

DUMAH  (jrttoW),  a  tribe  and  country  of 
the  Ishmaelites  in  Arabia  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  Isa. 
xxi.  11).  It  is  doubtless  the  same  that  is 
still  called  by  the  Arabs  Duma  the  Stony,  and 
the  Syrian  Duma,  situated  on  the  confines  of 
the  Arabian  and  Syrian  deserts,  with  a  fortress 
(Niebuhr,  Beschreibung,  p.  314). 

DUMAH  was  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  52),  which  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  place  seventeen  R.  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis,  in  Daroma. 

DUNG.  Among  the  Israelites,  as  with  the 
modern  Orientals,  dung  was  used  both  for  ma- 
nure and  for  fuel.  In  a  district  where  wood  is 
scarce,  dung  is  so  valuable  for  the  latter  purpose, 
that  little  of  it  is  spared  tor  the  former. 

The  use  of  dung  for  manure  is  indicated  in 
Isa.  xxv.  10,  from  which  we  also  learn  that  its 
bulk  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  straw, 
which  was  of  course,  as  with  us,  left  to  rot  in 
the  dunghill.  Some  of  the  regulations  connected 
witli  this  use  of  dung  we  learn  from  the  Talmud. 
The  heaping  up  of  a  dunghill  in  a  public  place 
exposed  the  owner  to  the  repair  of  any  damage  it 
might  occasion,  and  any  one  was  at  liberty  to 
take  it  away  (Bava-kama,  i.  3.  3).  Another 
regulation  forbade  the  accumulation  of  the  dung- 
hill to  be  removed,  in  the  seventh  or  sabbatic 
year,  to  the  vicinity  of  any  ground  under  culture 
(Sabb.  iii.  1),  which  was  equivalent  to  an  inter- 
diction of  (lie  use  of  manure  in  that  year;  and 
this  must  have  occasioned  some  increase  of  labour 
in  the  year  ensuing. 

The  use  of  dung  for  fuel  is  collected  inci- 
dentally from  the  passage  in  which  the  prophet, 
Ezekiel,  being  commanded,  as  a  symbolical 
action,  to  bake  his  bread  with  human  dung, 
excuses  himself  from  the  use  of  an  unclean 
thing,  and  is  permitted  to  employ  cows'  dung 
instead  (Ezek.  iv.  12-15).  This  shows  that  the 
dunur  of  animals,  at  least  of  clean  animals,  w;is 
usual,  and  thai  no  ideas  of  ceremonial  unclean- 
ne>s  were  attached  to  its  employment  for  this 
purpose.  The  use  of  cow-dung  for  fuel  is  known 
to  our  own  villagers,  who,  at  least    in    the  west  of 

Krigland,  prefer  it  in  baking  their  bread  '  under 
the  crock,'  on  acco.unl  of  the  long-continued  and 
equaiilc  heal  which  it  maintains.  It  is  there 
also  not  unusual  in  a  summer  evening  to  see 
ag^d    people    traversing    the    green    lanes    with 
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baskets  to  collect  the  cakes  oi  cow-dung  which 
have  dried  upon  the  road.  This  helps  out 
the  ordinary  fire  of  wood,  and  makes  it  bum 
lqnger.  In  many  thinly-wooded  parts  of  south- 
western Asia  the  dung  of  cows,  camels,  hoists, 
asses,  whichevei  may  happen  to  be  the  most 
common,  is  collected  with  great  zeal  and  dili- 
gence from  the  streets  and  highways,  chiefly  by 
young  girls.  They  also  hover  on  the  skirts  of  the 
encampments  of  travellers,  and  there  are  often 
amusing  scrambles  among  therh  for  the  droppings 
of  the  cattle.  The  dung  is  mixed  up  with 
chopped  straw,  and  made  into  cakes,  which  are 
stuck  up  by  their  own  adhesiveness  against  the 
walls  of  the  cottages,  or  are  laid  upon  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  until  sufficiently  dried.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see  a  whole  village  with  its  walla 
thus  garnished^  which  has  a  singular  and  not 
very  agreeable  appearance  to  a  European  tra- 
veller. Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  the  result  of 
the  summer  collection  of  fuel  for  winter  is  shown 
in  large  conical  heaps  or  stacks  of  dried  dung 
upon  the  top  of  every  cdttage.  The  usages  of  the 
Jews  in  tin's  matter  were  probably  similar  in 
kind,  although  the  extent  to  which  they  pre- 
vailed cannot  now  be  estimated. 

DURA  (tori),  the  plain  in  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar set  yp  his  «goldeh  image  (Dan.  iii.  1). 
Traces  of  the  name  have  been  idly  sought  in 
quarters  too  distant  from  Babylon  to  have  been 
historically  possible,  as  it  is  clear  from  the  con- 
text that  '  the  plain  of  Dura'  could  be  no  other 
than  that  plain  (or  some  part  of  it)  in  which 
Babylon  itself  was  situated. 

DUST.      For  storms  of  dust,  &c,  see  Stohm 
for  throwing  dust  on  the  head,  see  Mourning. 


E. 


EAGLE  (X>3  nisr ;  Arab,  nesr ;  Chald. 
nescher ;  Coptic,  akliom ;  Exod.  xix.  4  ;  Lev. 
xi.  13,  &c).  The  Eagle,  in  zoology,  forms  a 
family  of  several  genera  of  birds  of  prey,  mostly 
distinguished  for  their  size,  courage,  powers 
of  flight,  and  arms  for  attacK.  The  bill  is 
strong  and  bent  into  a  plain  pointed  hook,  with- 
out the  notch  in  the  inner  curve  which  charac- 
terizes falcons;  the  nostrils  are  covered  with 
a  naked  cere  or  skin,  of  a  yellow  or  a  blue  colour; 
the  eyes  are  lateral,  sunken,  or  placed  beneath  an 
overhanging  brow  ;  the  head  and  neck  covered 
with  abundance  of  longish.  narrow-pointed  fea- 
thers ;  die  chest  broad,  and  the  legs  and  thighs 
exceedingly  stout  and  sinewy.  Eagles,  properly 
so  called,  constitute  the  genus  Aquita*  and  have 
the  tarsi  feathered  down  to  the  toes;  they  are 
clothed  in  general  with  brownish  and  rust- 
coloured  feathers,  and  the  tail  is  black,  grey,  or 
leep  brown.  Sea-eagles  (genus  llali(etus)  have 
the  tarsi  or  legs  half  Ime  and  covered  with  horny 
scales  ;  not  unusually  the  head,  back,  and  tail 
more  or  less  white.  The  larger  species  of  U>tn 
measure,  from  head  to  tip  of  tail,  3  feet  fl  iuchet 
or  more,  and  spiead  their  wings  above  7  ie^t  6 
inches ;  but  these  are  proportionally  broad  ts 
their  length  :  for  it  is  the  third  quill  feather  whici 
is  the  longest ;  as  if  the  Creator  intended  tovrestraio 
within  bounds  their  lapidity  of  flight,  while  by 
their  breadth  the  power  of  continuing  on  the  wing 
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is  little  or  not  at  all  impeded.  The  claws, of  the  . 
fore  and  hind  toe  are  particularly  stro.ig  and 
sharp;  in  the  sea-eagles  they  'forth  more  i!:vr  half 
a  circle,  and  in  length  measure  from  I£  U>  If  of 
an  inch.  Undw  the  name  of  nisr  the  Scriptures 
'nelude  species'  jf  hoth  the  above,  and  in  some 
cases,  also,  the  larger  vultures,  or  the  genus  vul- 
tur  proper  [Vci.tuheJ.  These  majestic  birds 
have  their  abode  in  Europe,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  wherever 
there  are  vast  woody  mountains  and  lofty  cliffs  : 
thsy  occupy  each  a  single  district,  always  by  pairs, 
excepting  on  the  coasts,  where  the  sea-eagle  and 
the  osprey  ( Pandion  halicetus)  may  he  found  not 
remote  from  the  region  possessed  by  the  rough- 
legged  eagles — the  firs*  because  it  seeks  to  sub- 
sist on  the  industry  of  the  second,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  the  prey  of  the  third.  It  is  in  this 
last  genus,  most  generally  represented  by  the 
golden  eagle  (aquila  chrysceta)  that  the  most 
powerful  and  largest  birds  are  found.  That  spe- 
cies in  its  more  juvenile  plumage,  known  as  the 
ring-tailed  eagle,  the  Imperial  eagle,  or  mogil- 
nick  (aq.  heliaca),  and  the  hooted  eagle  (aq.  pin- 
nata)  is  found  in  Syria  ;  and  at  least  one  species 
of  the  frsa-eagles  (the  hal.  ossifvagus,  albicilla,  or 
*U*iwMdus)  frequents  the  coasts,  and  ia  even  of 


268.     [Aquila  }»eliaca.] 

stronger  wing  than  the  others.  These  build 
usually  in  the  cliffs  of  Plurnicia.  while  the  others 
are  more  commonly  domiciliated  within  the  moun- 
tains. Arcording  to  their  strength  and  habits  the 
former  subsist  on  antelopes,  bans,  hyrax,  bustard, 
Htoik,  tortoises,  and  serpents  j  and  tlie  latter  usual- 
ly on  fifth  ;  both  pursue  tlie  catta  (ptcrocles),  par- 
tridge, and  lizard.  Tlie  osprey  alone  being 
migratoiv  retires  to  Southern  Arabia  in  winter. 
Non<\  ettWytlng  the  last-mentioned,  are  so  exclu- 
sively averse  to  caniiin  as  is  romnionlv  asserted  : 
from  choice  or  necessity  they  all,  but  in  parti- 
tular  the  sea-eagles,  occasionally  feed  n|H>n  car- 
CLttfli  of  horses,  \c.  ;  and  it  is  well  known  ill  the 
East  thai  they  follow  armies  for  that  purjxise. 
Honcc  the  allusions  in  Job  and  Matt.  wiv.  2K, 
l»  ough  vultuie,  uia\  he  included,  aie  perfectly 
t.  rrect.     So  again   are  tliose    which    refer   to  the 


eagle's  eyrie,  fixed  in  the  most,  elevated  cliffs. 
Tlie  swiftness  of  this  b;rd,  stooping  among  a  flock 
of  wild  geese,  with  the  rushing  sound  of  a  whirl- 
wind, we  have  witnessed;  and  all  know  its  tower- 
ing flight,  suspended  on  its  broad  wings  among 
the  clouds  with  sittle  motion  or  effort.  Thus  the 
predictions,  in  which  terrible  nations  coming 
from  afar  are  assimilated  to  eagles,  have  a  poet- 
ical and  absolute  truth,  since  there  are  species 
like  the  golden,  which  really  inhabit  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  earth,  and  the  nations 
alluded  to  bore  eagles'  wings  for  standards,  and 
for  ornaments  on  their  shields,  helmets,  and  shoul- 
ders. In  the  northern  half  of  Asia,  and  among 
all  the  Turkish  races,  this  practice  is  not  entirely 
abandoned  at  this  day,  and  eagle  ensigns  were 
constantly  the  companions  of  the  dragons.  China, 
India,  Bactria,  Persia,  Egypt,  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  the  Etruscans,  the  Romans,  the  Celtae, 
and  the  Arabs  had  eagle  signa  of  carved  work,  of 
metal,  or  the  skins  of  birds  stuffed,  and  set  up 
as  if  they  were  living.  These,  named  D^y  ait, 
der.6s,  aquila,  eryx,  simurg,  humma  or  hu- 
maion,  karakoosh  (the  birds  ofvictory  of  different 
nations  and  periods  of  antiquity),  were  always 
symbolical  of  rapid  irresistible  conquest.  A 
black  eagle  was  the  ensign  of  Kalid,  general  of 
Mohammed,  at  the  battle  of  Aisnadiu,  and  the 
calved  eagle  still  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel 
of  Cairo,  set  up  by  Karakoosh,  the  vizir  of  Salah- 
ed-deeii,  to  commemorate  his  own  name  and 
administration,  indicates  a  species  not  here  enu- 
merated. Aq.  heliaca,  here  figured,  is  the  species 
most  common  in  Syria,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  a  spot  of  white  feathers  on 
each  shoulder.  — C.  H.S. 

EARING.  This  word,  which  occurs  in  the 
Authorized  Version  (Gen.  xlv.  ft),  is  very  often 
supposed  to  mean  '  collecting  the  ears  of  corn,' 
which  would  confound  it  with  harvest,  from  which 
it  is  distinguished  in  this  very  passage.  But  the 
word  is  radically  the  same  with  harrow,  and  de- 
notes ploughing ;  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  erian 
1  to  plough.'  It  is  also  traced  in  arar  Spanish, 
aeron  Dutch,  aeria  Swedish,  er  Icelandic,  oriu 
Sclavonic,  orze  Polish,  ardidh  Gaelic,  aredig 
Welsh,  aro  Latin,  dpo<o  Greek,  charath  Arabic, 
auvicharash  ('CHH)  Hebrew,  which  is  the  original 
word  in  this  place  (Critica  liiblica,  iii.  210). 

EARNEST.  'AtyaQAv  is  evidently  the  He- 
brew P31V  in  Greek  characters.  W  ith  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  letters,  but  with  none  what- 
ever in  the  sense,  it  becomes  the  Latin  arrhaboy 
contf.  arrha  ;  French  arras  ;  English  carles  and 
earnest.  These  three  words  occur  in  the  He- 
brew, Septuagint,  and  Vulgate,  in  Gen.  xxxviii. 
17,  IS,  and  in  ver.  20,  with  the  exception  that 
the  Vul_rate  there  change*  it  to  pitpius.  The 
use  of  these  words  in  this  passage  clearly  illus- 
trates their  general  import;  which  is,  that  of  an 
earnct  or  pledge,  given  and  received,  to  assure  the 
fulfilment  of'  an  engagement.  Hesycnius  explains 
afibafiuv  bv  irpoSo/xa,  somen  hat  gi\  en  beforehand. 
This  idea  attaches  |0  all  the  particular  applica- 
tions of   the  wont,  as,  anything    given    by   way  of 

warrant  or  security  for  the  performance  of  a  pro- 
mise ;  pari  of  a  debt  paid  as  an  assurance  of  pay- 
ing the  remainder;    pari  of  til*,  pice  of  anything 

pud  beforehand  to  confirm  the  bargain  between 
Liver  and  teller;  pari  ofa  servant «  wages  paid 
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at  the  time  of  hiring,  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying 
the  engagement  on  bath  sides.  The  idea  that  the 
earnest  is  either  to  be  returned  upon  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  engagement,  or  to  be  considered  as 
Dart  of  the  stipulation,  is  also  included.  The 
wori  is  used  three  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  always  in  a  figurative  sense:  in  the  first  (2 
Cor.  i.  22),  it  is  applied  to  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  God  bestowed  upon  the  apostles,  and 
by  which  he  might  be  said  to  have  hired  them  to 
be  the  servants  of  his  son  ;  and  which  were  the 
earnest,  assurance,  and  commencement  of  those 
far  superior  blessings  which  He  would  bestow  on 
them  in  the  life  to  come,  as  the  wages  of  their 
faithful  services  : — in  the  two  latter  (2  Cor.  v.  5 ; 
Eph.  i.  13,  14),  it  is  applied  to  the  gifts  bestowed 
on  Christians  generally  upon  whom,  after  bap- 
tism, the  Apostles  had  laid  their  hands,  and  which  / 
were  to  them  an  earnest  of  obtaining  an  heavenly 
habitation  and  inheritance,  upon  the  supposition 
of  their  fidelity.  This  use  of  the  term  finely  illus- 
trates the  augmented  powers  and  additional  capa- 
cities promised  in  a  future  state.  Jerome,  in  his 
comment  on  the  second  passage,  exclaims,  Si 
arrhabo  tantus,  quanta  erit  possessio :  '  If  the 
earnest  was  so  great,  how  great  must  be  the  posses- 
sion.' See  Kypke,  Macknight,  and  Middleton  on 
these  passages.  Le  Moyne,  Not.  ad  Var.  Sacr. 
pp.  460-80.— J.  F.  D. 

EAR-RINGS.  No  custom  is  more  ancient  or 
universal  than  that  of  wearing  ear-rings,  from  which 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  very  natural  idea  to  attach 
such  an  ornament  to  the  pendulous  lobe  of  the  ear. 
There  are  two  words  in  Hebrew  denoting  ear- 
rings, viz.  7^J?  agil,  which  is  applied  to  any  kind 
of  ring,  particularly  to  ear-rings  (Num.  xxxi. 
50  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  12).  The  name  implies  round- 
ness, and  it  is  a  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  ancient 
ear-rings  exhibited  in  the  scufptures  of  Egypt  and 
Persejxdis  are  of  a  circular  shape.  The  other 
word  is  DT3  nczem,  and,  as  this  word  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  nose-jewel,  we  may  suppose  that  it  was 
a  kind  of  ear-ring,  different  from  the  round  <  agil,' 
and  more  similar  to  the  nose-jewel.  It  most 
certainly  denotes  an  ear-ring  in  Gen.  xxxv.  4  : 
but  in  Gen.  xxiv.  47;  Prov.  xi.  22;  Isa.  iii.  21; 
it  signifies  a  nose-jewel  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  which 
of  the  two  is  intended  in  Judg.  viii.  24,  25;  Job 
xlii.  11.  Ear-rings  of  certain  kinds  were  anciently, 
and  are  still,  in  the  East,  instruments  or  appen- 
dages of  idolatry  and  superstition,  being  regarded 
as  talismans  and  amulets.  Such  probably  were 
the  ear-rings  of  Jacob's  family,  which  he  buried 
with  the  strange  gpils  at  Beth-el  (Gen.  xxxv.  4). 

No  conclusion  can  be  foimed  as  to  the  shape  of 
the  Hebrew  ear-rings  except  from  the  signification 
of  the  words  employed,  and  from  the  analogy  of 
similar  ornaments  in  ancient  sculpture.  Those, 
worn  by  the  Egyptian  ladies  were  large,  round, 
sin.de  hoops  of  gold,  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  and  one-third  in  diameter,  and  fre- 
quently of  still  greater  si/e,  or  made  of  six  single 
rings  soldered  together.  Such  probably  was  the 
round  '  agil  *  of  the  Hebrews,  Among  persons  of 
high  or  royal  rank  the  ornament  was  sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  an  asp,  whose  body  was  of  gold 
Bet'with  nrec-ous  stories  [Amulets],  Silver  ear- 
rings h,.\e  also  been  found  at  Thebes,  either  plain 
aoops  like  the  cai-rin  ;s  of  go)d,  <>r  simple  studs. 
The  modem   Oriental    e*r-rings  are  more  usually 


jewelled  drops  or  pendents  than  circlets  of 
gold.  But  the  writer  has  seen  a  small  round 
{date  of  silver  or  gold  suspended  from  a  small 
ring  inserted  into  the  ear.  This  circular  plate 
(about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny)  is  either  marked 
with  fanciful  figures  or  set  wi*  »  small  stones. 
It  is  the  same  kind  of  thing  which,  in  that 
country  (Mesopotamia),  is  worn  as  a  nose-jewel, 
and  in  it  we  perhaps  find  the  Hebrew  ear-ring 
which  is  denoted  by  the  same  word  that  describes 
a  nose-jewel. 
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The  use  of  ear-rings  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  women  among  the  Hebrews.  That 
they  were  not  worn  by  men  is  implied  in  Judg. 
xiv.  24,  where  gold  ear-rings  are  mentioned  as 
distinctive  of  the  Ishmaelite.  tribes.  The  men 
of  Egypt  also  abstained  from  the  use  of  ear-rings: 
but  how  extensively  they  were  worn  by  men  in  othei 
nations  is  shown  by  the  annexed  group  of  heads 
of  different  foreigners,  collected  from  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  By  this  also  the  usual  forms  of  the 
most  ancient  ornaments  of  this  description  are 
sufficiently  displayed. 

EARTH.  There  are  two  words  in  Hebrew 
which  are  translated  sometimes  by  earthy  and 
sometimes  by  land.  These  are  flfc?  eretz,  and 
i"1D*1N  adanuih,  both  of  which  are  rendered  by 
yr]  in  fhe  Septuagint,  and  this  yr\  is  rendered 
by  '  earth,"  '  land,'  '  ground,'  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  word  adumah,  however,  is  appl'ed 
chietly'to  the  very  substance  of  the  earth,  as  soil, 
ground,  clay,  although  sometimes  denoting  a  re- 
gion, land,  or  country  ;  whereas  eretz  more  gene- 
rally denotes  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  is  hence, 
in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Bible,  opjiosed  to  D^DC 
sha/iuii/im,  \  the  heavens." 

Besides  the  ordinary  senses  of  the  word  or  words 
rendered  '  earth'  in  our  translation— namely, as  de- 
noting mould,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  ter- 
restrial globe—there  are  others  in  Scripture  which 
require  to  be  discriminated.  1,  '  The  earth  '  de~ 
notes  \  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth"  (Gen.  vi.  11  ; 
xi.  1).  2.  Heathen  countries,  as  distinguished 
from  the  land  of  Israel,  especially  during  the 
theocracy  •  /.  <•.  all  tin;  rest  of  the  world  excepting 
Israel  {2  Kings  xviii.  25  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  9,  ike). 
3.  In  the  New  Testament  especially,  '  the  earth' 
appears   in  our  translation  as  app'.ied  to  the  laud 
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«f  Judaea.  As  in  many  of  these  passages  it  might 
soem  as  if  the  habitable  globe  were  intended,  the 
use  of  so  ambiguous  a  term  as  '  the  earth  should 
have  been  avoided,  and  the  original  rendered  by 
*  the  land,'  as  in  Lev.  xxv.  23 ;  Isa.  x.  23,  and 
elsewhere.  This  is  the  sense  which  the  original 
bears  in  Matt,  xxiii.  35:  xxvii.  45  ;  Mark  xv. 
33  ;  Luke  iv.  25  ;  xxi.  23  ;  Rom.  ix.  28  ;  James 
v.  17.  For  the  cosmological  uses  of  the  term, 
see  Geography. 

EARTHENWARE.     [Pottery.] 

EARTHQUAKE  ($&"]),  The  proximate 
cause  oi"  earthquakes,  though  by  no  means  accu- 
rately defined,  seems  referable  to  the  action  of 
internal  heat  or  fire.  That  the  earth  was  once 
subject  to  the  action  of  a  vast  internal  power 
springing  probably  from  the  development  of  sub- 
terranean or  central  heat,  the  elevations  and  de- 
pressions, and  the  generally  scarred  and  torn 
character  of  its  exterior  make  sufficiently  evident. 
A  power  similar  in  kind,  but  more  restricted  in 
degree,  is  still  at  work  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  occasionally  breaks  down  all  barriers  and 
devastates  certain  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  good  reason  for  holding  that  earth- 
quakes are  closely  connected  with  volcanic 
agency.  Both  probably  spring  from  the  same 
cause  ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  mighty  in- 
fluence operating  to  somewhat  dissimilar  results. 
Volcanic  agency,  therefore,  is  an  indication  of 
earthquakes,  and  traces  of  the  first  may  be  taken 
as  indications  of  the  existence  (either  present  or 
past,  actual  or  possible)  of  the  latter. 

The  manifestation  of  these  awful  phenomena 
is  restricted  in  its  range.  Accordingly  geologists 
have  laid  down  certain  volcanic  regions  or  bands 
within  which  this  manifestation  takes  place.  Over 
these  regions  various  traces  of  volcanic  agency 
are  found,  such  as  either  gaseous  vapours  or  hot 
springs,  or  bituminous  substances,  and  in  some 
instances  (occasionally)  active  volcanoes.  Several 
sources  of  bitumen  are  found  on  the  Tigris,  in  the 
Persian  mountains,  near  the  Kharoon,  and  at  Bu- 
shire,  as  well  as  along  the  Euphrates.  At  Hit,  espe- 
cially, on  the  last-mentioned  river,  it  exists  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and,  having  l>een  much  used 
from  the  earliest  times,  seems  inexhaustible. 
Abundant  traces  of  it  are  also  to  be  seen  amid  the 
ruins  and  over  the  entire  vicinity  of  Hillali — the 
ancient  Babylon.  Syria  and  Palest iue  abound 
in  volcanic  appearances.  Between  the  river  Jor- 
dan and  Damascus  lies  a  volcanic  tract.  The 
entile  country  about,  the  Dead  Sea  presents, in- 
dubitable tokens  of  volcanic  agency. 

Accordingly  these  places  come  within  one  of 
the  volcanic  regions.  The  chief  of  these  are — 
l.that  winch  extends  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
the  Azoies;  2.  fiom  the  Aleutian  Isles  to  the 
Molucciw;  a. .that  of  the  Andes;  1.  the  African; 
5.  the  Icelandic  Syria  and  Palestine  are  em- 
braced within  tii«  liist  bait'l  ;  ami  lhe>e  countries 
have  not  unfrequently  lieeu  suhjeet  to  earthquakes. 
Th-j  first  violation  of  the  kind,  recorded  to  have 
happened  to  Pile-.!  n<\  was1  in  the  reuui  of  Ahab 
in'.  9}ti-897  t)i  when  Elijah  >l  kin^>  xiv.  11, 
12  wa*  duech  d  i  i  g{|  forth  and  st.nid  u|k>I)  the 
mountain  before  Jehovah:  'and  behold  .leliov.ih 
p;u.scd  l>\,  ,ind  .i  ir.it  .mil  BtJWflg  wind  irnt  the 
•iioiinlam-v  .nid  brake  in  |nr<  rs  t i if  rot  k>  before 
Ji-liovah;   '»ut  Jrhuviih  vv.i-.  not   in  the  wind:   .uul 
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after  the  wind  an  earthquake ;  but  Jehovah  wai 
not  in  foe  earthquake  :  and  alter  the  earthquake  a 
fire;  but  Jehovah  was  not  in  the  fire:  and  after  the 
fire  a  still  small  voice.'  A  terrible  earthquake 
took  place  '  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah  ' 
(b.c.  811-759),  which  Josephus  (Antiq.  ix.  10.  4) 
says,  '  shook  the  ground,  and  a  rent  was  made  in 
the  Temple,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  shone 
through  it,  which,  falling  upon  the  king's  face, 
struck  him  with  the  leprosy,'  a  punishment  which 
the  historian  ascribes  to  the  wrath  of  God  conse- 
quent on  Uzziah's  usurpation  of  the  priest's  office. 
That  this  earthquake  was  of  an  awful  character, 
may  be  learnt  from  the  fact  that  Zechariah  (xiv. 
5)  thus  speaks  respecting  it — '  Ye  shall  flee  as  ye 
fled  from  before  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of 
Uzziah.  king  of  Judah  :'  and  also  that  it  appears 
from  Amos  (i.  1)  that  the  event  was  so  striking, 
and  left  such  deep  impressions  on  men's  minds, 
that  it  became  a  sort  of  epoch  from  which  to  date 
and  reckon  ;  the  prophet's  words  are,  '  two  years 
before  the  earthquake.' 

That  earthquakes  were  among  the  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  of  Palestine  "in  ancient  times 
is  shown  in  their  being  an  element  in  the  poetical 
imagery  of  the  Hebrews,  and  a  source  of  religious 
admonition  and  devout  emotion.  In  Psalm 
xviii.  7,  we  read,  'Then  the  earth  shook  and 
trembled  ;  the  foundations  also  of  the  hills  moved 
and  were  shaken,  because  he  was  wroth  '  (comp. 
Hab.  iii.  6  ;  Nah.  i.  5;  Isa.  v.  2o).  It  was  not  an 
unnatural  transition  that  any  signal  display  of  the 
will, sovereignty,  or  goodness  of  Providence,  should 
be  foretold  in  connection  with,  and  accompanied 
as  by  other  signs  in  the  heavens  above  or  on  the 
earth  below,  so  by  earthquakes  and  their  fearful 
concomitants  (see  Joel  ii.  28;  Matt.  xxiv.  7, 
29).  The  only  earthquake  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  is  that  which  happened  at  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  (Matt, 
xxvii.  50-1;  Luke  xxiii.  44-5;  Mark  xv.  33). 
This  darkness  lias  been  misunderstood,  and  then 
turned  to  the  prejudice  of  Christianity  [Dark- 
ness]. The  obscuration  was  obviously  an  at- 
tendant on  the  earthquake.  Earthquakes  are 
not.  seldom  attended  by  accompaniments  which 
obscure  the  light  of  day  during  (as  in  this  case 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour,  that  is,  from  12 
o'clock  at  noon  to  3  o  clock  p.m.  ^several  hours.  If 
this  is  the  fact,  then  the  record  is  consistent  with  na- 
tural phenomena,  and  the  darkness  which  sceptics 
have  pleaded  against  speaks  actually  in  favour  of 
the  credibility  of  the  Gospel.  Now  it  is  well  known 
to  naturalists  that  such  obscurations  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  It  may  be  enough  to  give  the 
following  instances.  Avery  remaikaUe  volcanic 
erupt  ion  took  place  on  the  li'th  of  January,  1*35, 
in  the  volcano  of  Cosegiiina,  situated  in  the  Bay 
of  r'oiisera  ji^ually  called  the  Coast  of  Cunclia- 
gua),  in  Central  America.  The  eruption  was 
picceded  b\  a  riimbiin.r  noi-e.  accompanied  by  a 
column  of  smoke  which  issued  hem  the  mountain, 
increasing  until  it  assumed  the  f"im  and  appear- 
ance of  a  huge  ii'U~r  <  loud,  which,  when  viewed 
at  the  distance  of  thnty  miles,  appealed  like  an 
immense  phone  of  leathers,  ii>iu_  with  ■  onsuler- 
ablp  velocity,  imd  c\|>audiu£  iuevciy  dueetion. 
In  the  course  of  the  two  following  d.iy-  scveial 
shocks  ol  raiiliqu.ik.  I  w  en-  felt  ]  the  Blunting  of 
the  22nd  lose  line  and  char,  but  a  dense  nlottd 
of  a  pyramidal  form  was  ohsri  v  ed  ill  the  diircthai 
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of  the  volcano.  This  gradually  ascended,  and  by 
1 1  o'clock  a.m.  it  had  spread  over  the  whole  firma- 
ment, entirely  obscuring  the  light  of  day,  the 
darkness  equalling  in  intensity  that  of  the  m.>st 
clouded  night :  this  darkness  continued  with  little 
intermission  for  three  days;  during  the  whole 
time  a  tine  black  powder  continued  to  fall.  This 
darkness  extended  over  half  of  Central  America. 
The  convulsion  was  such  as  to  change  the  outline 
of  the  coast,  turn  the  course  of  a  river,  and  form 
two  new  islands.  Precisely  analogous  phenomena 
were  exhibited  on  occasions  of  earthquakes  that 
took  place  at  Cartago,  in  Central  America,  when 
there  prevailed  a  dense  black  fog,  which  lasted  for 
three  days  {Recreations  in  Physical  Geography, 
p.  3^2). 

In  the  case  of  the  volcanic  eruption  which  over- 
whelmed Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  (a.d.  79), 
we  learn  from  the  younger  Pliny  that  a  dense 
column  of  vapour  was  first  seen  rising  vertically 
from  Vesuvius,  and  then  spreading  itself  out 
laterally,  so  that  its  upper  portion  resembled  the 
head,  and  its  lower  the  trunk  of  a  pine.  This 
black  cloud  was  pierced  occasionally  by  flashes 
of  fire  as  vivid  as  lightning,  succeeded  by  dark- 
ness more  profound  than  night,  and  ashes  fell  even 
at  Misenum.  These  appearances  agree  perfectly 
with  those  witnessed  in  more  recent  eruptions, 
especially  those  of  Monte  Nuovo  in  153^,  and 
Vesuvius  in  IN22.  Indeed  earthquakes  appear 
to  exert  a  very  marked  influence  on  our  atmos- 
phere :  among  other  effects  Lyell  {Principles  of 
G  olo(/y,  i.  100)  enumerates  sudden  gusts  of  wind, 
interrupted -by  dead  calms,  evolution  of  electric 
matter,  or  of  inflammable  gas,  from  the  soil,  with 
sulphureous  and  mephitic  vapours;  a  reddening 
jf  the  suns  disk  and  a  haziness  in  the  air  often 
continued  for  m  inths  (Joel  ii.  30,  31). 

Earthquakes,  together  with  thunder,  lightning, 
and  other  fearful  phenomena  of  nature,  form  no 
•mall  portion  of  the  stock  of  materials  which  the 
interpreters  of  the  German  rationalistic  school 
employ  with  no  less  liberality  than  confidence,  in 
order  to  explain  after  their  manner  events  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  which  have  been  commonly 
referred  to  the  immediate  agency  of  God.  Hezel, 
Paul  us,  and  other  miracle-exploders  would,  but 
for  this  resource,  find  their  '  occupation  gone.1 
But,  if  there  is  reason  for  the  statement  that  truth  is 
sometimes  stranger  than  fiction,  it  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  observed  that  their  '  natural  '  causes 
are  most  unnatural,  unlikely,  and  insufficient. 

An  earthquake  devastated  Judaea  some  years 
(31)  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Actium,  which  Josephus  (Antiq,  xv. 
J  2)  reports  was  such  'as  had  not  happened  at  any 
other  time,  which  brought  great  destruction  upon 
the  cattle  in  that  country.  About  ten  thousand 
men  also  perished  by  the  fall  of  houses.'  Jerome 
writes  of  an  earthquake  which,  in  the  time  of  his 
childhood  (about  a.o.  315),  destroyed  Rabbath 
Moab  (Jerome  on  Isaiah,  xv.).  The  writers  of 
the  middle  ages  also  speak  of  earthquakes  in 
Palestine,  uniting  that  trey  were  not.  only  formi- 
dable, but  frequent.  In  IS.il  an  earthquake  shook 
Jerusalem,  and  injured  the  chapel  of  the  nativity 
at  Bethlehem.  As  late  as  the  year  1S3C>  (Jan.  I) 
Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity  were  visited  by  severe 
•hocks  of  eaithquake,  yet  the  city  remains  without 
•eriong  injury    from    these  subterranean  causes. — 

J.  R.  B. 


EAST. 

EAST.     This  word,  which  is  used  by  Engliec 
writers   in   only  two  senses,  viz.  to   denote  eith« 
the  quarter  of  the  heavens  where   the  sun    rises, 
or  the  regions   in   the  eastern  part  of  the  world, 
has    frequently    three    senses    in    the  Authorized 
Version    of   the    Bible.      Thus,    it    is    sometimes 
used     to    represent     the    Hebrew     mfO,    which 
properly    means    the    sun  rising    (Ps.    ciii.    12), 
'  as  far   as   the    east    is    from    the   west ;'    some- 
times   its    derivative,    mTD,    when    applied     to 
land  lying    in   a   true    easterly  direction    (Josh, 
iv.    19);   and  very  frequently  it   corresponds  to 
Er*tp  kedem,  the  name  given   by  the  ancient  He- 
brews to  a  certain  region,  without   any  regard  to 
its  relation  to  the  eastern  part  of  the   heavens, 
comprehending  not  only  Arabia  Deserta   and  the 
lands  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  which  really  lay  to 
the  east  of  Palestine,  but  also  Armenia,  Assyria, 
Mesopotamia,    Babylonia,   and    Chaldaea,   which 
were  situated  rather  to  the  north  than   the  east  of 
Judaea.       Its    geographical    boundaries    include 
Syria,  the  countries   beyond   the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, the  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean  and  of  the 
Arabian   gulf.     The  name    given   to  this  entire 
region  by  the  Hebrews  was  Dip  ^TX  (cWroAif), 
or  the   land  of  Kedern  or  East ;   by  the  Babylo- 
nians it  was  called   ZnjJ,  or  'Apafiicu     Its  mis- 
cellaneous population  were  called   by  the  formei 
Dip   *03,   sons    of   the   east,    or   orientals,   and 
by  the  latter,  DlQ""ttJ,  or  the   people  of  the  west. 
The   Jews   themselves   also   apply   to    them   the 
Babylonian  name  in  some  of  their  books  written 
after  the  captivity  (2  Chron.  xxii.  1  ;   Neh.  ii.  9). 
The    Arabs    anciently   denominated    themselves, 
and  do  to  this  day,  by  either  of  these  names.     To 
this  region   belong   Dip  07D,  the   king*  of  the 
east .  (Isa.  xix.  11;  Jer.   xxv.  li'-2"),  Heb.).     The 
following  passages  may  suffice  as  instance!*  show- 
ing the  arbitrary  application  of  the  tenn  'east"  to 
this  region.      Balaam  says   tlxat    Balak,    king  of 
Moab,  had  brought   him   from   the  mountains  of 
the  east  (Num.   xxiii.   7),  i.  e.   from   Pethor  on 
the  Euphrates.     Isaiah   places  Syria   in   the  east 
(ix.  11)  DIpD  DIN,  '  the  Syrians  from  the  east' 
(Bishop  Lowth).     The  distinction  seems  eviden* 
in  Gen.  xxix.  1,  '  Jacob  came  unto  the  land  of 
the  children   of  the  east.'     It    occurs    again    in 
Judg.  vi.  3,  '  Even  the  children  of  the  east  came 
against   them ;'    Sept.   oi  viol    avaroK^v ;    Vulg. 
ceteri   orientalium   nationtim.      The    preceding 
facts   enable    us    to    account  for  the  prodigious 
numbers  of  persons  sometimes  assembled  in  ww" 
against  the  Israelites  (Judg.  vi.  5;  vii.  12),  •  anu 
f\ie  children   of  the  east  were   like   grasshop}>er» 
for  multitude,1  and  for  the  astonishing  carna^s 
recorded  (Judg.  viii.  10),  *  there  fell  an  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men   that   drew  the  sword.' 
It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  were 
distinguished  for  their  proficiency  in  the  arts  an.* 
sciences  (com p.  1  Kings  i.  4,  30),  and  were  ad- 
dicted in  the  time  of  Isaiah  to  siqwrstition  (Lsa. 
xxvi.).     The  wise  men,  who  came  from  the  oast 
to    Jerusalem    at    the    birth    of   the    Saviour,    no 
doubt  belonged   to  this  tract  of  country,  '  saying 
we  have  seen    his   star   in   the   east."     Campbell 
justly  remarks  that  'to   see  either  star  or  meteor 
in   the  east,*  means,  in  English,  to. see   it   in   tha 
east-quarter  of  the  heavens,  of  looking  eastward. 
But  this  cannot  l>e  the  evangelist  s  meaning.    Th« 
meaning  manifestly   is,  that  when   the   magi  an* 
themselves   were  in   the  east,  they  saw   tlie  star 
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So  far  were  they  from  seeing  the  star  in  the  east, 
according    to   the    English    acceptation    of    the 
phrase,  that  they  must  have  seen  it  in  the  west, 
as  they  were  by  its  guidance  brought  out  of  the 
east  country  westwards  to  Jerusalem.     1  hus  the 
plural  of  the  same  word,  in  the  preceding  verse, 
signifies  '  the  countries  lying  east  from  Judaea.' 
See  also  ver.  9,  where  avaroXifi  means  the  place 
where  they  first  saw  the  star.     Luther's   trans- 
lation reads  im  morgenlande.  (Campbell's  Four 
Gospels  translated  from  the  Greek,  4  789,  vol.  ii. 
p.  353;    Rosenmiiller    On  Job,   i.   3;    Wesley's 
Dis.  Lib.  Job,  1735,  p.  214;  Winer,  Bibl.  Real- 
wbrter buck,  art.  '  Morgenland;1  Spanheim's  Hist. 
Jobe,  c.  iv.  §  6,  p.   81 ;    Gesenius,  Hand-worter- 
buch,  &c. ;   Jahn,  Arch'dologie  Bibl.) — J.  F.  D. 
EAST  WIND.     [Wind.] 
EBAL  and  GERlZiM,  two  mountains  of  Sa- 
maria,  forming  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valley 
which  contained  the  ancient  town  of  Shechem,  the 
present  Nabulus.     From  this  connection  it  is  best 
to  notice  them  together.     The  valley  which  these 
mountains  enclose  is  about  2<)0  or  300  paces  wide, 
by  above  3  miles  in  length;  and  Mount  Ebal  rises 
on  the  right  hand  and  Gerizim  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  valley  (which  extends  west-north-west)  as  a 
person  approaches  Shechem  from  Jerusalem.     It 
was  on  Mount  Ebal  that  God  commanded  to  be 
reared  up  an   altar,  and  a  pillar  inscribed  with 
the  law  ;  and  the  tribes  were  to  be  assembled,  half 
on  Ebal  and  half  on  Gerizim,  to  hear  the  fearful 
maledictions  pronounced  by  the  Levites  upon  all 
who  should  violate  the  obligations  of  the  sacred 
code,   and   the   blessings    promised   to  those  who 
should  observe  them.     The  tribes  which  responded 
with  simultaneous  '  Amens '  to  the  curses,  were  to 
be  stationed  on  Mount  Ebal,  and    those   who  an- 
swered to  the  blessings,  on  Mount  Gerizim.    This 
grand  ceremony — perhaps  the  most  grand  in   the 
history  of  nations —could  not  have  found  a  more 
fitting   scene;    and    it    was   duly   performed   by 
Joshua  as  soon  as  he  gained  possession  of  the  Pro- 
mised   Land    (I)eut.    xxvii.;   Josh.    viii.    30-35). 
Dr.   Robin -on    {Bib.  Bcsearcht s,  iii.  96)  says — 
'  Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal   rise  in  steep,   rocky 
precipices,  immediately  from  the  valley  on  each 
side,  apparently  some  8U0    feet,  in   height.     The 
sides  of  both  the»e  mountains  as  here  seen  (i.  e. 
from  Nabulus)  were,  to  our  eyes,  equally  naked 
and  sterile,  although  some  travellers  have  chosen 
to  describe  Geiizim  as  fertile,  and  confine  the  ste- 
rility  to  Ebal.     The  only  exception  in  favour  of 
the  former,  as  far  as  we  could  j>erceive,  is  a  small 
ravine  coming  down  opposite  to  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  which  indeed   is  full  of  fountains  and 
trees;  in  other  respects  both   mountains,  as  here 
seen,  are  desolate,  except   that  a  few  olive-tree3 
are  scattered   upon  them.     The  side  of  the  north- 
ern   mountain,    Ebal,   along  the   foot,  is    full    of 
ancient    excavated     sepulchres.       The     southern 
mountain  is  now  called  by  the  inhabitants  Jebel- 
et    Tor,  though   the  name  Gerizim   is   known,  at 
least,  to  the  Samai  ifans.   The  modern  appellation 
of  Ebal  we  did  not  learn.' 

A  still  more  recent  American  traveller.  Dr. 
Ollin,  ascended  to  the  top  of  Gerizim,  which  he 
states  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  Ebal. 
Theasceni  is  by  an  ancient  load  excavated  in  tin- 
side  of  the  mountain  with  much  labour,  and  in 
the  steeper  parti  of  thr  ascent  fashioned  into  ;i  regu- 
lar High*  of  broad  stone  stej.s.    Tins  was  probably 


the  principal  ascent  to  the  ancient  town  and  for* 
tress,  whose  ruins  cover  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  that  pursued  by  the  religious  processions  in 
their  way  from  the  valley  of  Shechem  to  the 
temple  which  the  Samaritans  built  on  this  moun- 
tain in  rivalry  of  the  orthodox  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem [Samaritan].  The  top  of  Gerizim  affords 
a  commanding  view  of  a  considerable  region, 
chiefly  occupied  with  mountains  of  inferior  eleva- 
tion, but  also  embracing  several  fruitful  valleys, 
especially  those  of  Nabulus  and  of  Wady  Sahl, 
through  whh-h  lies  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  A 
great  number  of  villages  are  seen  all  along  its 
north-eastern  side,  upon  high  and  apparently  pre- 
cipitous spurs  of  the  mountain  which  push  out 
into  the  valley  from  (Wady  Sahl)  the  main  ridge. 
Dr.  Ollin  declares  that  the  region  which  he  over- 
looked from  the  top  of  Gerizim  had  the  appearance 
of  being  the  most  populous  as  well  as  the  most 
fruitful  which  he  had  seen  in  Palestine.  Culti- 
vation is  carried  quite  to  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  adorned  with  plantations  of  fruit-trees, 
while  every  level  spot  and  a  vast  number  of  small 
fields,  supported  by  terraces,  were  sown  in  wheat. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  table-land  on  the 
summit  of  Gerizim  itself  exhibits  marks  of  recent 
tillage.  Mount  Ebal,  as  viewed  from  Gerizim, 
spreads  out,  like  the  latter,  into  a  table-land,  but 
is  apparently  rocky  and  more  broken,  and  less 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  Dr.  Ollin  saw,  or 
imagined  that  he  saw,  the  appearance  of  ruins 
upon  Mount  Ebal,  nearly  opposite  Nabulus,  but 
was  unable  to  satisfy  himself  by  a  nearer  exami- 
nation {Travels  i?i  the  East,  ii.  pp.  340-347). 
If  there  appears  any  contradiction  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  two  American  writers,  it  may  be 
removed  by  observing  that  Dr.  Ollin's  visit  was 
in  the  vernal  month  of  April  ;  Dr.  Robinson's, 
in  the  parched  month  of  June;  that  Dr.  Ollin 
speaks  of  the  view  from  the  top  of  Geiizim, 
looking  not  into,  but  out  of,  the  valley  of  Na- 
bulus, over  the  opposite  slo|/e  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  lower  heights  and  the  line  plain  (Wadv 
Sahl)  below,  and  then  turning  to  view  that  side  ot 
Ebal  which  is  presented  to  the  valley  of  Nabulus; 
whereas  the  description  of  Dr.  Robinson  applies 
to  both  mountains  as  seen  from  that  narrow  vallev. 
Many  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers  mighr  l>e  removed,  aifd  tne 
bearings  of  the  subject  enlarged,  by  attention  to 
such  differences  in  the  points  of  view. 
EBEN-HOHAN.  [Bohan.] 

EBEN-EZEL  (^SH  pN,  stone  of  depar- 
ture) ;  an  old  stone  of  testimonial,  mentioned  in 
1  Sam.  xx.  19.  The  circumstance  which  it  com- 
memorated is  not  known. 

EBEN-EZER  (IJJTJ  |3tf,  stone  of  help), 
the  name  given  to  a  stone  which  Samuel  set  up- 
bet  ween  Mizjieh  and  Shen,  in  witness  of  the 
divine  assistance  obtained  against  the  Philistine* 
(1  Sam.  \ii.  12). 

EBKR    [Hkhbr.] 

EBODA,   one  of  the  station?    of  the  Israelites 

in  the  wilderness     [Wandbrino,  thr.] 
EBONYi    [Habenim.J 
ECBATANA.  [Acbmbtra.] 

1  <  <  LESIASTES  irf?np  Kohdrth).    1.  Tk* 

llrlntir     .\nnir     of    (he     Hook.       Thin     lxn>k     has 
obtained     its     Hebrew     name    from     the    design*- 
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tion  of  the  principal  person  mentioned  in  it, 
who  is  thus  self-styled  in  several  passages.  The 
feminii  e  termination  of  the  name  has  given  rise 
to  the  opinion  that  Koheleth  means  a  body  or 
academy  of  sages,  whose  dicta  are  contained  in 
this  book  ;  but  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  the 
i  eading  of  the  book  itself,  which  thus  commences  : 

Words  of  n?np,  the  so?i  of  David,  the  king  in 
Jerusalem.  Hence  it  appears  that  Koheletn  is 
intended  for  an  epithet,  of  Solomon.  Compare 
also  ch.  i.  12,  '  1.  Koheleth,  was  king  over  Israel 
in  Jerusalem.'  With  one  exception,  in  ch.  vii.  27, 
the  word  Koheleth  is  always  construed  as  a  mas- 
culine noun. 

The  various  interpreters  who  consider  Koheleth 
as  expressive  of  a  person,  differ  in  their  translation 
of  it  in  different  manners.  Some  follow  theSeptu- 
agiut,  in  which  it  is  translated  'E/cKATjcnaa-TTjs, 
assembler.  Others  interpret  it  by  collector  ; 
which  implies,  they  state,  that  the  author  not 
merely  intended  to  communicate  his  own  wis- 
dom,  but  that  he  had  compiled   the  experience 

of  former  sages.  The  verb  ?Hp,  however,  does 
not  mean  to  compile,  but  always  to  assemble  or 
to  convene  a  meeting.  It  hence  appears  that 
the  Septuagint  translation,  assembler,  preacher, 
or  teacher,  is  correct.  Still  mere  remains  to  be 
explained  the  feminine  form  of  the  word.  The 
only  correct  explanation  of  this  is,  that  Solomon 
was  called  Koheleth  because  he  was  personi- 
fied Wisdom,  HDDnn,  and  that  Wisdom  spoke 
through  him.  St.  Augustine  says,  '  Sapientia 
per  Salomonem  cecinit.1  So,  also,  among  the 
moderns,  Ewald,  Grammar,  p.  569;  and  Die 
Po'etischen  Biicherdes  Alien  Bundes,  th.  iv. p.  ISO. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  the  construction 

of  H/Hp.  both  with  the  masculine  and  with  the 
feminine,  may  be  equally  well  explained.  If  with 
the  masculine,  the  bearer  of  the  name  is  consi- 
dered ;  but  if  with  the  feminine,  the  HDDri, 
wisdom,  which  animates  him,  is  kept  chiefly  in 
view. 

According  to  the  usual  opinion,  which  has 
again  lately  been  defended  by  Knobel,  the  femi- 
nine termination  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  abstracta  frequently  occur  pro  concretis  ; 
and  that  especially  abstract  names  of  offices  are 
transferred  as  titles  to  the  office-bearers.  This 
•explanation  does  not  apply  here,  because  Koheleth 
is  not  an  abstractum,  like  prcedicatio,  describing 
Solomon  as  a  living  preaching,  but  can  only 
mean  something  like  concionatrix,  preedicatrix. 

The  title  of  the  book,  however,  indicates  that 
the  author  did  not  write  only  for  a  literary  public, 
Vrat  that  he  had  in  view  the  whole  congregation  of 
tl>e  Lord  ;  and  that  his  doctrine  was  not.  confined 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  school,  but  belonged 
"to  the  chinch  in  its  whole  extent.  Compare  Ps. 
xlix.  2-1. 

(II.  The  Author  of  the  Book. — The  circum- 
stance that  Solomon  is  introduced  as  the  speaker 
rn  this  hook  has  induced  most  of  the  ancient  inter- 
preters to  consider  him  as  its  author.  This  opinion 
was  opposed  by  Grotius,  who  says,  'Ego  tamen 
S  ilomonis  esse  non  puto,  sed  sciiptum  serins  sut 
ill i us  legis  tanquam  poenitentm  ducti  nomine. 
In  support  of  this  assertion  Grotius  appeals  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  language. 

The  only  argument  in  support  of  the  opinion 
that  Solomon  was  the  author  of  th    book  appears 


quite  insufficient,  from  this  single  cucumstanfl*, 
that  the  author  alsc  of  the  book  entitled  the  Wi* 
dom  of  Solomon,  which  was  written  in  Greek, 
introduces  Solomon  as  speaking.  Hence  tne 
question  arises  whether  ii  is  not  merely  in  form 
that  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  does  the  same. 
He  certainly  seems  to  indicate  this  by  introducing 
Solomon  not  by  his  proper  name,  but  by  the 
name  Koheleth  ;  which  signifies  that  Solomon  is- 
not  introduced  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  is 
here  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  representative 
of  Wisdom. 

But  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  consi- 
dering Solomon  to  be  the  author,  is  the  character 
of  the  language.  Many  opponents  of  the  Solo- 
monic authorship  certainly  went  much  too  far  in 
their  assertions.  The  Grecisms  whicjh  Zirkle 
thought  that  he  had  found  have  now  generally 
been  given  up.  The  Rabbinisms  likewise  could 
not  stand  the  proof.  The  words,  significations, 
and  forms  which  seem  to  appertain  to  a  later 
period  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  the  Chaldaisins, 
an  abundance  of  which  Knobel  gathered,  require, 

as  Herzfeld  has  shown,  to  be  much  sifted.  (Tvilp, 

iibersetzt  und  erldutert,  von  Dr.  L.  Herzfeld, 
Braunschweig,  1#38,  p.  13,  sq.)  According  to 
Herzfeld,  there  are  in  Koheleth  not  more  than 
between  eleven  and  fifteen  '  young  Hebrew  '  ex- 
pressions and  constructions,  and  between  eight  and 
ten  Chaldaisms.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that 
the  book  does  not  belong  to  the  productions  of  the 
first,  but  rather  to  the  second  period  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  This  alone  would  not  quite  disprove 
the  authorship  of  Solomon,  if  we  could  produce 
any  weighty  argument  in  its  favour.  We  could 
suppose  that  Solomon,  in  a  philosophical  work, 
found  the  pure  Hebrew  language  to  be  insufficient ; 
and  had,  therefore,  recourse  to  the  Chaldaizing 
popular  dialect,  by  which,  at  a  later  period,  the 
book-language  was  entirely  displaced.  This  sup- 
position could  not  be  rejected  d  priori,  since 
almost  every  one  of  the  Hebrew  authors  before 
the  exile  did  the  same,  although  in  a  less  degiee. 
There  exist,  however,  no  weighty  positive  reas.  ns 
for  supposing  Solomon  to  be  the  author  ;  and  the 
striking  difference  between  the  language  of  Kohe- 
leth and  the  language  of  the  Proverbs  renders 
that  explanation  quite  inadmissible.  This  differ- 
ence would  prove  li.tle  if  the  two  books  belonged 
to  two  entirely  different  classes  of  literature  ;  that 
is,  if  Koheleth  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Pro- 
verbs as  the  Song  of  Solomon  does  :  but  since  Ko- 
heleth and  the  Proverbs  belong  essentially  to  the 
same  class,  the  argument  taken  from  the  dif- 
ference if  style  must  be  admitted  to  be  perfectly 
conclusive 

Among  the  other  arguments  wdiich  have  been 
produced  against  Solomon's  authorship,  the  only 
one  which  seems  to  have  some  importance,  is  that 
the  author  now  and  then  forgets  his  fiction  ;  for 
instance,  in  ch.  i.  12,  where  he  says  '  I  was  king 
over  Israel  in  Jerusalem.1  But  such  passages  are 
by  no  means  decisive.  The  arguments  taken  from 
the  contents,  which  Knobel  at  p.  77,  sq.  has 
produced,  are  quite  futile.  For  instance,  that 
Solomon,  who  was  constantly  prosj>erous,  could 
not  have  written  in  so  melancholy  a  manner, 
and  could  not  have  complained  about  the  preva 
lence  of  injustice  without  writing  a  satire  against 
himself;    that    he    would    not    have    written   m 
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unfavourably  about  women,  tc  whom  he  was  so 
partial,  &c. 

Supposing  it  now  proved  that  Solomon  is  only 
introduced  as  the  speaker,  the  question  arises  why 
the  author  adopted  this  form.  The  usual  reply  is, 
that  Solomon  among  the  Israelites  had,  as  it  were, 
the  prerogative  of  wisdom  ;  and  hence  the  author 
was  induced  to  put  into  Solomon's  mouth  that 
wisdom  which  he  intended  to  proclaim,  without 
the  slightest  intention  of  forging  a  supposititious 
volume.  This  reply  contains  some  truth ;  but  it 
does  not  exhaust  the  matter. 

The  chief  ohject  of  the  author  was  to  commu- 
nicate wisdom  in  general;  but.  next  to  this,  as 
appears  from  ch.  i.  12,  sq.,  he  intended  to  in- 
culcate the  vanity  of  human  pursuits.  Now, 
from  the  mouth  of  no  one  could  more  aptly  pro- 
ceed the  proclamation  of  the  nothingness  of  all 
earthly  things  than  from  the  mouth  of  Solomon, 
who  had  possessed  them  in  all  their  fulness;  at 
whose  command  were  wisdom,  riches,  and  pleasures 
in  abundance  ;  and  who  had  therefore  full  oppor- 
tunity to  experience  the  nothingness  of  all  that  is 
earthly.  VVIiat  Rambach,  in  his  Annotationes 
Uberiores,  th.  ii.  p.  829,  says,  presupposing  the 
authorship  of  Solomon,  may  with  slight  alteration 
be  applied  to  the  real  author  :  '  Neque  vero  sine 
singula*!  Dei  providentia,  ille  prae  reliquis  divi- 
nitus  excitatus  fuit,  qui  rerufn  hujus  saeculi  om- 
nium vanitatem  doceret,  ut  nimirum  apud  omnes 
eo  majores  momenti  esset  testimonium  ejus,  cui 
tantus  antea  rerum  vanarum  amor,  ut  nihil  inex- 
pertum  reliquerit,  tantus  opum  apparatus  fuit,  ut 
voluptates  ac  delicias  omnes  gustaturus  nulla 
sumtuum  inopla  excluderetur.1 

III.  Date  of  the  Book.— The  history  of  the 
canon  fixes  the  time  after  which  the  book  can- 
not have  been  written.  It  cannot  have  been 
written  after  the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
under  whom  the  canon  was  completed.  ■  The 
writers  who  asserted  that  Koheleth  Was  written  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Persian  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Macedonian  period,  or  who  even  make  it  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  are  unable  to 
produce  any  argument  capable  of  standing  proof, 
and  can  scarcely  render  their  assertions  probable. 

The  style  alone  furnishes  the  date  before  which 
the  book  cannot  have  been  written  ;  that  is,  not 
before  the  time  of  Aramaean  influence.  But  within 
these  boundaries  we  are  unable  to  produce  any 
valid  reasons  for  fixing  the  dale  more  precisely. 
The  language  cannot  be  our  guide,  because,  after 
the  Aramaean  djalect  had  commenced  to  penetrate 
into  the  Hebrew,  the  degree  of  its  adoption  de- 
pended henceforth  upon  the  peculiar  character  of 
individual  authors.  The  reasons  deduced  from 
the  contents,  by  means  of  which  Ewald,  p.  179,  sq., 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  author  lived 
in  the  later  period  of  the  Persian  government, 
the  contemporary  of  Malachi  and  Neherniah,  are 
unimportant.  A  sense  of  the  vanity  of  earthly 
things,  complaints  respiting  the  perversion  of 
justice,  oppression,  a"d  arbitrary  government  ; 
admonitions  io  obey  the  magistrates  ;  all  this  is, 
a<  cording  to  Ewald,  indicative*  of  the  later  period 

01   the    Persian    government,   which    probably  be- 
came at  last  oppressive  ana  odious,     lint   to  all 

this    there    could    be    produced   parallels  from    the 

ancient   books  of  Holy  Wnt,  because  these  are 

sentiments  and  facts  a>  Old  ami  as  lasting  as  the 
world.   One  circumstance  alone  seems  to  indicate 


that  Koheleth  was  not  written  during  the  latter 
period  of  the  first,  but  rather  during  the  time  of 
the  second  temple,  since  idolatry  does  hot  occur 
amongst  the  deviations  combated  by  the  author. 
The  whole  book  seems  to  presuppose  that  the 
people  were  externally  devoted  to  the  Lord.  The 
admonitions  of  the  author  to  a  serene  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  against  murmuring ;  exhortations  to 
be  contented  with  Divine  Providence,  and  the 
attacks  upon  a  selfish  righteousness  of  works,  may 
besi  be  explained  by  supposing  the  author  to  have 
lived  in  a  period  like  that  of  Malachi,  in  which 
there  prevailed  a  Pharisaical  righteousness  of 
works,  and  melancholy  murmurings  because  God 
would  not  recognise  the  alleged  rights  which  they 
produced  before  him,  and  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  claims  they  made  upon  him.  Whoever  will 
compare  Koheleth  and  Malachi  will  find  a  strik- 
ing similarity. 

IV.  Plan. — The  author  places  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  nothingness  of  all  earthly  things  both 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  his  book,  and 
during  its  course  repeatedly  returns  to  the  same. 
This  has  induced  many  interpreters  to  suppose 
that  the  purpose  of  the  author  was  to  demon- 
strate this  one  idea  ;  an  opinion  which,  down  to 
the  most  recent  times,  has  been  unfavourable  to 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  book,  because  every 
thing,  however  reluctant,  has  been  forced  into  an 
imaginary  connection.  The  following  is  the  cor- 
rect view.  The  object  of  the  author  is  not  to  teach 
an  especial  tendency  of  wisdom,  but  wisdom  in 
general.  Consequently,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
if  the  connection  suddenly  ceases,  and  a  new 
subject  commences.  The  artificial  process  by 
which  Ewald,  for  instance,  frequently  endeavours 
to  establish  a  connection,  is  quite  inadmissible. 
That  the  idea  of  the  nothingness  of  earthly  matters 
should  strongly  predominate  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained, since  according  to  our  author  it  forms  a 
very  important  part  of  wisdom.  He  never,  how- 
ever, intended  to  confine  himself  to  this  one  idea, 
although  he  likes  frequently  to  point  it  out  in 
passing,  even  when  he  is  considering  a  matter  from 
another  point  of  view.  Herder.. although  he  also 
too  much  supposes  that  the  author  intended  tft 
treat  of  a  particular  subject,  has  best  explained 
the  plan  of  Koheleth  (ff'erkc  zur  Religion  und 
Theologie,  th.  xiii.  p.  148,  1S29):  'The  plan  of 
this  book  lias  been  the  subject  of  much  investiga- 
tion. It  is  best  to  consider  fhis  plan  as  free  as 
possible,  and  to  employ  its  separate  parts  for  its 
support.  The  commencement  and  the  conclusion 
show  the  unity  of  the  whole.  But  since  King 
Solomon  would  not  write  a  di.sputa:io  de  can. 
varum,  the  greater  part  consists  of  isolated  obser- 
vations concerning  the  course  of  the  world,  and 
the  experience  of  his  life.  These  are  connected 
with  general  .sentences-,  and,  finally,  a  very  simple 
Conclusion  IS  deduced  from  the  whole.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  more  artificial  texture  ought  not  to 
lx'  .-ought  for.' 

Several  interpreters  have  supposed  that  Koheleth 
consists  of  a  dialogue  between  a  considerate 

and  a  discontented  sceptic.      Others  have  UiQUgl  t 

that  not  two  persons,  hut   twovoi.es,  or  two  n || 

of  the  same  peis.jj,  ate  to  he  distinguished,  who* 
coiiIIm  t  is  at  the  conclusion  terminated  iu  m. 
victory  of  the  better  part  by   faith.      This  opinion, 

however,  originate?  from  an  imperfect  unuei. 
standing,  winch  seemed  to  ditcovei   <\e\j  where 
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irreconcilable  contradictions.  Whoever  penetrates 
deeper  will  perceive  that  the  author  remains  un- 
changed from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

,  V.  Contents  and  Objects  of  the  Book. — Here 
we  consider  only  the  fundamental  idea,  omitting 
isolated  sentences  of  wisdom,  and  rules  for  the' 
conduct  of  life.  Nobody  can  entertain  any  doubt 
concerning  this  fundamental  idea  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  sentence  :  '  Vanity  of  vanities  ;  all 
is  vanity."  It  is.  however,  very  important  that 
this  should  be  rightly  understood.  Tne  question 
is.  What  is  that  all  which  is  vanity?  The  author 
does  not  mean  all  in  general,  but  only  am.  of  a 
certain  genus.  He  himself  explains  this,  by  de- 
fining this  all  in  numerous  passages ;  as,  '  all 
that  is  under  the  sun;'  that  is,  earthly  things  in 
their  separation  from  the  heavenly.  To  this  leads 
also  the  enumeration  of  the  all,  in  which  occur 
only  those  things  which  belong  to  the  earth — 
riches,  sensual  pleasure,  honour,  sphere  of  activity, 
imrnan  wisdom  apart  from  God,  self-irighteous- 
ness.  From  many  passages  it  appears  that  the 
author  was  far  from  comprehending  the  fear  of  God 
and  active  obedience  to  his  laws  among  that  all 
which  was  vanity.  This  appears  most  strikingly 
from  tlie  conclusion,  which,  as  such,  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  furnishes  the  undoubted 
measure  for  the  correctness  of  the  whole  inter- 
pretation. '  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  :  Fear  God,  and  keep  hit  command- 
ments :  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man  [i.  e.  in 
this  consists  all  that  is  incumbent  upon  him;  and 
his  whole  salvation  depends  upon  it].  For  God 
shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every 
secret  thing,  whether  good,  or  whether  evil. 
(Compare  cli.  xii.  1  :  '  Remember  now  thy  Creator 
in  the  days  of  thy  youth;'  ch.  v.  5-7,  '  Fear  thou 
God  ;'  ch.  vii.  18,  and  many  other  passages.)  A 
ileep  religious  sense  pervades  the  whole  book. 
In  refeience  to  the  prevailing  idea,  Ewald 
strikingly  remarks,  p.  182,  '  There  blows  through- 
out this  book  a  piercing  chill  against  every  earthly 
aim.  and  every  vain  endeavour  ;  a  contempt  which 
changes  into  a  bitter  sneer  against  every  thing 
which  in  the  usual  proceedings  of  men  is  one- 
sided and  perverse;  an  indefatigable  penetration 
in  the  discovery  of  all  human  vanities  and  fooleries. 
In  no  earlier  writing  has  all  cause  of  pride  and 
vain  imagination  so  decidedly  and  so  comprehen- 
sively been  taken  from  man ;  and  no  book  is  per- 
vaded by  such  an  outcry  of  noble  indignation 
against  all  that  is  vain  in  this  world.' 

From  the  contents  of  the  book  results  its  object. 
The  author  had  received  the  mission  to  treat  pro- 
fessedly and  in  a  concentrated  manner  the  highly 
important  sentence,  *  Vanitas  vanitatum.  omniaque 
valutas,"  which  pervades  the  whole  of  Holy  Writ; 
biit  he  is  not  content  with  the  mere  theoretical 
demonstration,  so  as  to  leave  to  another  teacher 
its  practical  application,  but  places  before  us  these 
piactieal  results  themselves  :   What  is  incumbent 

ipon  man,  since  every  thing  else  is  nought? 
What  real  good  remains  for  us,  after  the  appear- 
ance in  every  Seeming  good  has  been  destroyed? 
The  answer  is,  Man  shall  not  gain  by  cunning 
and  grasping;  shall  not  consume  himself  in  vain 
meditations,  nor  in  a  hurried  activity  ;  he  shall 
not  murmur ttOOUl  the  loss  of  that  which  is  naught ; 
lie  shall  not  by  means  of  a  self-made  righteousness 
constrain  God  to  gtfcnt  him  salvation  ;  but  he  shall 
uiHtnad    fear  GikI   (jeh.  xii.  13 ;   v.  6,  7),   and   be 


mindful  of  his  Creator  (ch.  xii.  1)  ;  he  shall  dt 
good  as  much  as  he  is  able  (ch.  iii.  12);  and  in 
other  passages.  And  all  this,  as  it  is  constantly 
inculcated  by  the  author,  with  a  contented  and 
grateful  heart,  freed  from  care  anil  avaiice;  living 
for  the  present  moment,  joyfully  taking  from  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  what  he  offers  in  a  friendly 
manner.  Man  shall  not  be  of  a  sorrowful  coun- 
tenance, but  in  quiet  serenity  enjoy  the  gifts  of 
God.  What  would  avail  him  all  his  cares  and 
all  his  avarice?  By  them  he  cannot  turn  any- 
thing aside  from  him,  or  obtain  any  thing,  since 
every  thing  hapj>ens  as  it  shall  happen.  This 
aim  of  the  book  has  been  best  developed  by  Ewald 
among  the  moderns  ;  but  it  was  already  perfectly 
well  understood  by  Luther,  who,  in  his  Prce- 
fatio  in  Ecclesiasten,  says,  '  Est  status  et  consi- 
lium hujus  libelli  erudire  nos,  ut  cum  gratiarum 
actione  u tarn ur  rebus  praesenti bus  et  creaturis  Dei, 
qua?  nobis  benedictione  Dei  largiter  dantur  et 
donatae  sunt,  sine  solicitudine  futurorum,  tantun* 
ut  tranquillum  et  quietum  cor  habeamus  et  ani- 
mum  gaudii  plenum,  contenti  scilicet  verbo  et 
opera  Dei.' 

VI.  Misunderstandings  of  this  Book. — This 
book  has  always  had  many  warm  friends,  even 
among  those  who  have  not  been  decided  believers 
in  revelation.  Herder,  for  instance,  p.  146,  says, 
'  I  do  not  know  any  book  in  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  describes  more  fully,  more  con- 
vincingly, or  more  concisely,  the  whole  sum  of 
human  life,  with  all  its  changes  and  vanities,  in 
occupations,  plans,  speculations,  and  pleasures ; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  which  alone  is  real* 
lasting,  progressive,  and  rewarding*' 

On  the  other  hand,  this  book  has  excited  various 
doubts,  and  met  with  opposition  St.  Jerome,  in 
his  commentary  on  ch.  xii.  v.  13,  relates  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  Hebrews,  they 
were  disinclined  to  receive  it  into  the  canon  : 
'eoquod  vanas  assereret  Dei  creaturas  et  totum 
putaret  esse  pro  nihilo,  et  cibum  et  potum  et  de- 
licias  transeuntes  praeferret  omnibus ;'  but  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  volume  had  saved  its  divine 
authority.  Similar  doubts  occur  in  the  Talmud 
and  other  Jewish  writings.  These  doubts  were 
not,  however,  allowed  to  prevail,  but  were  sup- 
pressed in  deference  to  the  conclusion  of  Koheleth. 

Within  the  Christian  Church  the  divine  inspi- 
ration of  Koheleth,  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon  was  denied  by  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia. 
In  recent  times,  the  accusers  of  Koheleth  have 
been  Augusti,  De  Wette,  and  Knobel;  but  their 
accusations  are  based  on  mere  misunderstandings. 
They  are  especially  as  follows: — 1.  The  author 
is  said  to  incline  towards  a  moral  epicurism. 
All  his  ethical  admonitions  and  doctrines  tend 
to  promote  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life. 
But  let  us  consider  above  all  what  tendency 
and  disposition  it  is  to  which  the  author  ad- 
dresses his  admonition,  serenely  and  contentedly 
to  enjoy  God's  gifts.  He  addresses  this  admo- 
nition to  that  speculation  which  will  not  rest 
before  it  has  penetrated  the  whole  depth  of 
the  inscrutable  councils  of  God  ;  to  that  mur- 
muring which  bewails  the  badness  of  tines  and 
quarrels  with  God  about  the  sufferings  of  oui 
terrene  existence;  to  that  gloomy  piety  which 
wearies  itself  in  imaginary  good  works  and  ex- 
ternal strictness,  with  a  view  to  wrest  salvation 
from  God ;  to   that  avarice   which    gathers,   ncr" 
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knowing  for  whom ;  making  the  means  of  exist- 
ence our  highest  aim  ;  building  upon  an  uncer- 
tain futurity  which  is  in  the  hand  of  God  alone. 
When  the  author  addresses  levity  he  speaks  quite 
otherwise.  For  instance,  in  ch.  vii.  2.  4,  '  It  is 
better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  the 
house  of  feasting;  for  that  is  the  end  of  all  men  ; 
and  the  living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart.  Sorrow  is 
better  than  laughter  ;  for  by  the  sadness  of  the 
countenance  the  heart  is  made  better.  The  heart 
of  the  wise  man  is  in  the  house  of  mourning;  but 
the  heart  of  tools  is  in  the  house  of  mirth.'  The 
nature  of  the  joy  recommended  by  the  author  is 
also  misunderstood.  Unrestrained  merriment  and 
giddy  sensuality  belong  to  those  vanities  which 
our  author  enumerates.  He  says  to  laughter,  thou 
art  mad,  and  to  joy,  what  art  thou  doing  ?  He 
says,  ch.  vii.  5,  6,  '  It  is  better  to  hear  the  rebuke 
of  the  wise  than  for  a  man  to  hear  the  song  of 
fools.  For  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a 
pot,  so  is  the  laughter  of  a  fool ;  this  also  is 
vanity.'  That  joy  which  he  recommends  is  joy 
in  God.  It  is  not  the  opposite,  but  the  fruit  of 
the  fear  of  God.  How  inseparable  these  are  is 
shown  in  passages  like  ch.  v.  6,  vii.  18.  iii.  12, 
*  I  know  that  there  is  no  good  in  them,  but  for  a 
inan  to  rejoice,  and  to  do  good  in  his  life;'  and  in 
many  similar  passages,  but  especially  ch.  xi.  9,  10, 
and  xii.  I,  'Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,'  &c.  In  reference  to  these 
passages  Ewald  says,  p.  186,  l  Finally,  in  order  to 
remove  every  doubt,  and  to  speak  with  perfect 
clearness,  he  directs  us  to  the  eternal  judgment 
of  God,  concerning  all  the  doings  of  man,  and 
inculcates  that  man,  in  the  midst  of  momentary 
enjoyment,  should  never  forget  the  whole  futurity, 
the  accoun*  and  the  consequences  of  his  doings, 
the  Creator  and  the  Judge."  Ewald  adds,  p.  2'27, 
in  reference  to  the  conclusion,  '  In  order  to  ob- 
viate every  possible  misunderstanding  of  this 
writing,  there  is.  ver.  13,  once  more  briefly  indi- 
cated that  its  tendency  is  not,  by  the  condemna- 
tion of  murmuring,  to  recommend  an  unbridled 
life;  but  rather  to  teach,  in  harmony  with  the 
best  old  books,  the  fear  of  God,  in  which  the 
whole  man  consists;  or  that  true  singleness  of 
life,  satisfying  the  whole  man,  and  which  com- 
prehends every  thing  else  that  is  tnily  human. 
It  is  very  necessary  to  limit  the  principle  of  joy 
which  this  book  recommends  again  and  again  in 
various  ways  and  in  the  most  impressive  manner ; 
and  to  refer  t!is  joy  to  a  still  higher  truth,  since 
it  is  so  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  2.  It  is  ob- 
jected that  in  his  views  concerning  the  govern 
ment  of  the  world  the  author  was  strongly  in- 
clined to  fatalism,  according  to  which  everything 
in  this  world  progresses  with  an  eternally  un- 
changeable step;  and  that  he  by  this  fatalism  was 
(3.)  misled  into  a  moral  scepticism,  having  at- 
tained on  his  dogmatical  basis  the  conviet'on  of 
the  inability  of  man.  notwithstanding  all  bis  efforts, 

Ui  reach  his  aim.  However,  this  so-called  fatalism 
of  our  author    is   nothing  else  but  what  our  Loid 

teaohns,   Matt,  vi    2">  :  'Take  no  thought,'  &c. 

And  ai  fo*  the  moral  scepticism,  our  author  cer- 
tainly inculcates  that  man  with  all  his  endeavours 

can  d«>  nothing;    but   at   the  same  time  he  lecum- 

n  m-' *  •!*  the  tear  of  God,  as  the  never-fs.  ling  mi 
of  ss'vatuin.     Man  m   himself  can  do  nothing; 

Vit  in  God  lie  can  do  all.  It  is  quite  clear  l'n  m 
eh.  \  li.   Iti,  !Mt  v  Ihtv   bith   self-right  md 


wisdom,  when  separated  from  God,  are  described  a» 
equally  destructive,  and  opposite  to  them  is  placed 
the  fear  of  God,  as  being  then-common  antithesis, 
that  our  author,  by  pointing  to  the  sovereignty  ol 
God.  did  not  mean  to  undermine  morality  :  '  He 
that  feareth  God  comes  out  from  them  all."  If 
our  author  were  given  to  moral  scepticism,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  teach  retribution, 
which  he  inculcates  in  numerous  passages,  and 
which  are  not  contradicted  by  others,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  retribution  in  individual  circum- 
stances is  frequently  obscure  and  enigmatical. 
Where  is  that  advocate  for  retribution  who  is  not 
compelled  to  confess  this  as  well  as  our  author  ? 
(4.)  This  book  has  given  offence  also,  by  ch. 
iii.  21,  and  similar  passages,  concerning  immor- 
tality. But  the  assertion  that  there  is  expressed 
here  some  doubt  concerning  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  based  on  a  wrong  grammatical  per- 
ception. The  n  cannot,  according  to  its  punc- 
tuation, be  the  interrogative,  but  must  be  the 
article :  and  our  author  elsewhere  asserts  posi- 
tively his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
(ch.  xii.  7).  How  it  happens  that  he  did  not 
give  to  this  doctrine  a  prevailing  influence  upon 
his  mode  of  treating  his  subject  has  latelv  been 
investigated  by  Heyder,  in  his  essay  entitled 
Ecclesinstce  de  Immortalitate  Animi  !<e?itentice, 
Erlangen,  IS3S.— E.  \V.  H. 

ECCLESI ASTICUS.  [Wisdom  ok  Siuach.  I 

ECD1PPA.    [AcHziB.J 

EDEN.    [Paradise.] 

EDOM.    iEsau.] 

EDOMITES.     [Idumjea.] 

ED  RE  I  (VV^  ;  Sept.  'ESpaetv),  one  of  the 
metropolitan  towns  (Ashtaroth  being  the  other 
of  the  kingdom  of  liashan,  beyond  the  Jordan. 
It  was  here  that  Og,  the  gigantic  king  of  iJa- 
shan,  was  defeated  by  the  Israelites,  and  [psl 
his  kingdom  (Num.  xxi.  33-35  ;  Dent.  i.  4  ;  iii. 
1-3).  Edrei  afterwards  belonged  to  eastern  Ma 
nasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31).  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Onomasticon  as  24-25  R.  miles  from  Ashtaroth. 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  the  early  aures  of 
Christianity,  and  a  bishop  of  Adraa  sat  in  the 
council  of  Seleucia  (a.d  3S1),  and  oi'  Chalcedon 
(a.d.  451).  Adraa  was  the  name  given  to  the 
place  by  the  Greeks  :  by  the  Crusaders  it  «  is 
known  as  Adratum.  and  also  as  Civilas  Bernard] 
ue  Stampis  (Will.  Tyr  p.  895).  Abulfeda  calls 
it  Adsraat  (Tab.  Syr.  79).  The  place  now 
bears  the  name  of  Draa,  and  has  been  visited  in 
the  present  century  by  most  of  the  travellers  who 
have  explored  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan. — ■ 
Seetzen,  Burckhardt,  Buckingham,  Richter,  G. 
Robinson,  &c.  It  is  situated  in  a  deep  vj) ley, 
two  hours  south-east  from  Mezareib;  and  I  lie 
ruins  cover  an  extent  of  about  two  miles  m  cir- 
cumference, the  principal  being  an  immense 
rectangular  building,  with  a  double  co\  ered  colon- 
nade .ill  around,  and  a  cistern  in  the  middle. 
This  seems  to  have  b<*»n  originally  a  Christian 
church,  and  afterwards  a  mosque.  Near  the  ton  u. 
in  the  hollow  of  the  mountains,  is  a  large  reserroii 

cased    with    StOUe.   near    winch    are   the  ruuis 

e  building,  with  a  cupola  of  1  i ^lit  materials. 
RfJLON    tfb&\    Sept.  %T.y\u^\   a    king  u< 
M    ib,    who.    assisted    by    the    Ammonites    ami 
Amalekites,  subdued   the   Israelites  beyond 
Jordan,  and  the  southern  tribes  on  this  si.ic  ii,« 
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river,  and  made  Jericho  the  seat,  or  one  of  toe  seats, 
of  his  government.  This  subjection  to  a  power 
always  p  esent  must  have  been  more  galling  to 
the  Israe.ites  than  any  they  had  previously  suf- 
fered. It  lasted  eighteen  years,  when  (b.c.  1428) 
they  weie  delivered,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Ehud,  who  slew  the  Moabitish  king  (Judg. 
lii.  12-33). 

EGOZ  (TUN).  This  word  occurs  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  vi.  11,  *  I  went  into  the  garden 
of  ?iuts,'  where  probably  'walnuts'  are  intended. 
The  Hebrew  name  is  evidentlv  the  same  as  the 

Persian  \£  gowz,  which  has  been  converted  by 
the  Arabs  into   *.^>-  jowz,  by  a  process  common 

in  the  case  of  many  other  words  beginning  with 
the  interchangeable  letters  gaf  and  Jim.  In  both 
languages  these  words,  when  they  stand  alone, 
signify  the  walnut,  gouz-bun  being  the  walnut- 
tree  :  when  used  in  composition  they  may  signify 
the  nut  of  any  other  tree  ;  —  thus  Jouz-i-boa  is  the 
nutmeg,  Jouz-i-hbidi  is  the  Indian  or  cocoa-nut, 
&c.  So  the  Greeks  employed  ndpvov,  and  the 
Romans  nnx  to  denote  the  walnut ;  which  last 
remains  in  modern  languages,  as  Ital.  noce,  Fr. 
noix,  Span,  miez,  and  Ger.  nusz.  The  walnut  was, 
however,  also  called  napvov  @a(ri\tK6i>  (Diosc.  i. 
179),  royal  nut,  and  also  UepaiKoy,  or  Persian, 
from  having  been  so  highly  esteemed,  and  from 
having  been  introduced  into  Greece  from  Persia : 
the  name  juglans  has  been  derived  from  Jovis 
glans.  That  the  walnut  was  highly  esteemed  in  the 
East  we  learn  from  Abulpharagius,  who  states  that 
Al  Mahadi,  the  third  caliph  of  the  Abassides,  *  sub 
juglande  sub  qua  sedere  solebat,  sepultus  est.' 
That  it  is  found  in  Syria  has  been  recorded  by 
several  travellers.  Thevenot  found  it  in  the 
neigh bourhood  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  Belon  says 
of  a  village  not  far  from  Lebanon,  that  it  was 


•70.     [Walnut— Juglans  regia.] 

•  bien  outrage  d'ormeaux  et  de  noyers.*  That 
it  was  planted  af  an  early  period  is  well  known, 
and  might  be  easily  proved  from  a  variety  of 
•ources. 


The  walnut,  or  juglans  regia  of  lx>tanist«,  b* 
longs  to  the  natural  family  of  juglandeae,  of  which 
the  species  are  found  in  .North  America  and  in 
Northern  Asia  The  walnut  itself  extends  from 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  over  Lebanon  and  Persia, 
probably  all  along.the  Hindoo  Khoosh  to  the  Hi- 
malayas, and  is  abundant  in  Cashmere  (Him.  Bot 
p.  342).  The  walnut-tree  is  well  known  as  a 
lofty,  wide  spreading  tree,  affording  a  grateful 
shade,  and  of  which  the  leaves  have  an  agreeable 
odour  when  bruised.  It  seems  formerly  to  have 
been  thought  unwholesome  to  sit  under  its  shade, 
but  this  appears  to  be  incorrect.  The  (lowers  begin 
to  open  in  April,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  Septem- 
ber and  October.  The  tree  is  much  esteemed  for 
the  excellence  of  its  wood  ;  and  the  kernel  of 
the  nut  is  valued  not  only  as  an  article  of  diet, 
but  for  the  oil  which  it  yields.  Being  thus 
known  to,  and  highly  valued  by,  the  Greeks  in 
early  times,  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  if  not 
indigenous  in  Syria,  it  was  introduced  there  at  a 
still  earlier  period,  and  that  therefore  it  may.  be 
alluded  to  in  the  above  passage,  more  especially 
as  Solomon  has  said,  *  I  made  me  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  planted  trees  in  them  of  all  kind 
of  fruits'  (Eccles.  ii.  5). — J.  F.  R. 

EGYPT  (Dn.VP,  poetically  "Vltfp ;  in  Ps. 
cv.  23,  Dn  fjK),"tlje  land  of  Ham, '"a  son  of 
Noah,  from  whom  was  derived  the  ancient  native 
appellation  of  the  country,  Chemi.  From  Miz- 
raim,  the  second  son  of  Ham,  comes  the  ordinary 
Biblical  name,  Mizraim,  a  word  which  properly 
denotes  Lower  Egypt,  as  being  that  part  of  the 
country  with  which  the  Israelites  were  nearest  and 
best,  if  not  (in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history) 
solely,  acquainted.  This  designation,  however,  is 
sometimes  used  for  Egypt  indiscriminately,  and 
was  by  the  later  Arabs  extended  to  the  entire 
country.  Josephus  (Antiq.  i.  6,  2)  says  that  all 
those  who  inhabit  the  country  call  it  Mestrem,  and 
the  Egyptians,  Mestraens.  The  word  Chemi,  ac 
cording  to  Plutarch,  signifies  black,  in  allusion  to 
the  dark  colour  of  the  water  of  the  Nile.  The  Greek 
and  European  name  (7/  Puyvmos),  Egypt,  is  of 
uncertain  origin  and  signiHcation  (Champollion, 
UEgypte,  i.  77).  In  Homer,  the  Nile  is  called 
Egypt,  Klyinrros. 

Egypt  is  the  land  of  the  Nile,  the  country 
through  which  that  river  flows  from  the  island  of 
Philae,  situated  just  above  the  Cataracts  of  Syene, 
in  lat.  24°  V  36",  to  Da  nietta,  in  31 J  35'  N., 
where  its  principal  stream  in  hits  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  On  me  ea*t  it  is  bounded 
by  Palestine,  Idumaea,  Arabia  Petraea,  and  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  On  the  west,  the  moving  sands 
of  the  wide  Libyan  desert  obliterate  the  traces 
of  all  political  or  physical  limits.  Inhabited 
Egypt,  however,  is  restricted  to  the  vailey  of  the 
Nile,  which,  having  a  breadth  of  from  two  to  three 
miles,  is  enclosed  on  born  sides  by  a  range  of 
hills  :  the  chain  on  the  eastern  side  disappears 
at  Mocattam  ;  that  on  the  west  extends  to  the  sea. 
In  lat.  30°  15',  the  Nile  divides  into  two  prin- 
cipal streams,  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  third 
that  springs  somewhat  higtier  u]>,  forms  the  Delta 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter 
A.  These  mountains  are  interesting,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  tney  served  as  *he  beo 
whence  the  materials  were  obtained  out  of  which 
Were    constructed    the    wonderful    building*    tot 
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which  Egyj.t  is  justly  distinguished.  The  super- 
ficial extent  of  Egypt  has  been  estimated  at 
about  11.000  square  miles.  The  soil,  which 
is  productive,  consists  almost  exclusively  of  mud 
brought  down  and  deposited  by  the*  river,  whose 
waters  are   indispensable  every  year  for  the  pur- 

f>oses  of  agriculture  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
imits  of  their  flow  are  the  limits  of  vegetation. 
The  Delta  owes  its  very  existence  to  the  deposits 
of  the  Nile,  and  but  for  the  waters  of  this  stream, 
carried  over  its  surface  by  natural  or  artificial 
means,  would  soon  be  a  desert  :  it  was  therefore 
with  propriety,  as,  indeed,  was  the  entire  country, 
termed  '  the  gift  of  the  Nile.'  The  agency  of  the 
stream  is  the  more  necessary  because  rain  very 
seldom  falls  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  land,  placed 
as  it  is  on  the  confines  of  Africa  and  Asia,  yet  so 
adjacent  and  accessible  to  Europe,  in  itself  a 
garden  and  a  store-house,  may  well  have  held  an 
important  position  in  the  ancient  world,  and  can 
hardly  fail,  unless  political  influences  are  very 
adverse,  to  rise  to  a  commanding  attitude  in 
modern  times.  As  to  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, nothing  very  definite  is  known.  Its  fer- 
tility would  doubtless  give  birth  to,  and  support, 
a  teeming  population.  In  very  remote  times  as 
many  as  8.000,000  of  souls  ate  said  to  have  lived 
on  its  soil.  In  the  days  of  Dio  lorus  Siculus 
they  were  estimated  at  3,000,000.  Volney  made 
the  number  2,300,000.  The  present  government 
estimate  is  3,200,000,  which  seems  to  be  some- 
what beyond  the  fact  (Bowring's  Report  on  Egypt 
and  Caudia,  p.  4). 

Egypt  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  great 
sections  at  die  apex  of  the  Delta,  the  country 
lying  south  of  that  point  being  designated  Upper 
Egypt,  t!-at  north  of  it  Lower  Egypt.  Upper 
Egypt  itself  wis  divided  into  the  Thebais  and 
the  Heptanomis  :  the  Thebais  extended  from 
Philae  to  Hermopolis;  Heptanomis;  from  Hermo- 
polis  to  the  point  where  the  Delta  begins  to  form 
itself.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  and  probably  at  a 
very  early  period,  the  whole  country  was  divided 
into  thirty-six  cantons  or  provinces  (Diod.  Sic.  i. 
51;  Strabo,  xvii.  1),  which  division  was  main- 
tained till  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens.  It  is  now 
coin  nosed  of  21  departments,  which,  according  to 
the  French  s\s?em  of  geographical  arrangement, 
are  subdivided  into  arrondissements  and  cantons 
(Bowline's  Krporl). 

The  Nile  is  never  mentioned  by  name  in  our 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  :  it  is  always 
called  the  river  of  Egypt,  although  the  word  Nile 

^?ri3)    occurs    in    the    original     (Isa.    xxvii.    12; 

Josh.  xv.  1  j  2  Kiagl  xx\v.  1 ).  In  these  places 
the  river  of  Eurypt,  literally  the  Nile  of  the 
Egyptians,  is  spoken  of  as  the  boundary  ofPales- 
tine.  The  desert  appears  to  have  been  the  natural 
boundaiy    between    Palestine    and    Egypt  ;     but 

nap-makers,  agreeably  with  their  idea  of,  the  pat- 

Si&ges    ju>t    referred  to,  have    inserted  a   stream  in 

th*  desert,  and  called  it  <Egyptus.  Vet  there  is 
no  difficulty  m  understanding  the  claim  uf  the 
Jewish  writers  to  extend    Palestine,   say   to  the 

Pelosi.m  mouth  of  the  Nile,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered liiat  Solomon  had  potts  on  the  lv«'d  Sea. 

Till  within  .i  \\-w  years  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
And  »h«'  termination  of  the  Niger  were  loci  in  alike 
m\ -!<i ions  dI, Mm ny.  The  lattei  lias  been  dis- 
-AH«red,   hut   die    former,    notwithstanding  many 


strenuous  efforts  and  some  pretence,  remain  U  re- 
ward the  enterprise  of  some  more  fortunate  travel 
ler.  The  various  branches  of  the  Nile  have  theii 
rise  in  the  high  lands  north  of  the  equator.  Tht 
three  principal  branches  of  the  Nile  ate,  1.  the 
Bahr  el  Abiad-  or  Whit*1  River,  to  the  west,  which 
is  now  known  to  be  the  largest  and  longest  ;  2. 
the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  in  the  centre  ; 
3.  the  Tacazze,  or  Abara,  which  hi  the  eastern 
branch.  The  Nile,  from  its  con^uence  with  the 
Tacazze  (17°  4o'  north  lat.)  down  to  its  entrance 
into  the  Mediterranean  (1200  geographical  miles), 
receives  no  permanent  streams ;  but  in  the  rainy 
season  it  receives  wadys,  or  torrents,  from  the 
mountains.  The  annual  overflow  of  die  river, 
on  which  the  ancients  wrote  so  obscurely,  is  known 
to  arise  from  the  periodical  rains  which  fail 
within  the  tropics.  The  rich  alluvial  deposits 
which  the  Nile  spreads  over  Nubia  and  Egypt 
are  mainly  derived  through  the  Blue  River;  the 
White  River,  or  longest  stream,  bringing  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Owing  to  the  yearly  deposit  of  alluvial 
matter,  both  the  bed  of  the  Nile  and  the  land  of 
Egypt  are  being  gradually  raised.  The  river 
proceeds  in  its  current  uniformly  and  quietly  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles  an  hour, 
always  deep  enough  for  navigation.  Its  water  is 
usually  blue,  but  it  becomes  of  a  deep  brick-red 
during  the  period  of  its  overflow.  It  is  salubrious 
when  drunk,  meriting  the  encomiums  which  it 
has  so  abundantly  received.  On  the  river  the 
land  is  wholly  dependent.  If  the  Nile  does  not 
rise  a  sufficient  height,  sterility  and  dearth,  if  not 
famine,  ensue.  An  elevation  of  sixteen  fathoms 
is  essential  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Such,  however,  is  the  regularity  of  nature,  and 
such  the  faithfulness  of  God,  that  for  thousands 
of  years,  with  but  few  and  partial  exceptions, 
these  inundations  have  in  essential  particulars 
been  the  same.  The  waleis  of  the  stream  ate 
conveyed  over  the  surface  of  the  country  by 
canals  when  natural  channels  fail.  During  the 
overflow  the  land  is  literallv  inundated,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  sea  dotted  with  islands. 
Wherever  the  waters  reach,  abundance  spring! 
forth.  The  cultivator  has  scarcely  more  to  do 
than  to  scatter  the  seed.  No  wonder  that  a  river 
whose  waters  are  so  grateful,  salubrious,  and  bene- 
ficial, should  in  days  of  ignorance  have  been 
regarded  as  an  object  of  worship,  and  that  it  is 
still  revered  and  beloved. 

Well  may  Egypt  have  been  visited  as  a  granary 
by  the  needy  in  ancient  times  (Gen.  \ii.  10*; 
Exod.  xvi.  3;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  i),  2).  Besides 
corn,  the  country  produced  onions,  garlic,  beans, 
pumpkins,  cucumbers,  melons,  flax,  cotton  and 
wine.  The  acacia,  .sycamore,  p,ilni,  and  lig-tree 
adorned  the  land  ;  but  there  was  a  want  of  timber. 
The  Nile  produced  the  useful  papyrus,  and 
abounded  in  fish.  On  its  banks  lurked  the  croco- 
dile and  hippopotamus.  The  Egyptian  oxen  were 
celebrated  in  the  ancient  world  (Aii>tuf.  Hist. 
Anim.  viii.  28).  Horses  abounded  (I  Kings  x. 
28);  hence  the  aft  <>('  weir-chariots  m  fighl  ,  [sa. 
\wi.  1;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  43),  and  the  celebrit)  oi 
Egyptian  charioteers (Jer.  tlvi.  I;  Riek  xvii.  15  . 

The  land  was  not  destitute   of  judicial    tieasuie*. 

Gold  mines  vrere  wrought  in  (*tkt  Egypt  (Diod 
Sic  iii.  1 2  i. 

The  climate    is  Very  regular    and    exceeding!) 

hot  ;  the  atmosphere  eleai  and  shining  ;   a  shade  u 
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not  easily  found.  Though  rain  falls  even  in  the 
winter  monMis  very  rarely,  it  is  not  altogether 
wanting,  as  was  once  believed.  Thunder  and 
lightning  are  still  more  unfrequent,  and  are  so 
completely  divested  of  their  terrific  qualities  that 
the  Egyptians  never  associate  with  them  the  idea 
of  destructive  force.  Showers  of  hail  descending 
from  the  hills  of  Syria  are  sometimes  known  to 
reach  the  confines  of  Egypt'.  The  formation  of 
ice  is  very  uncommon.  Dew  is  produced  in  great 
abundance.  The  wind  blows  from  the  north  from 
May  to  September,  when  it  veers  round  to  the 
east,  assumes  a  southerly  direction,  and  fluctuates 
till  the  close  of  April.  The  southerly  vernal 
winds,  traversing  the  arid  sands  of  Africa,  are 
most  changeable  as  well  as  most  unhealthy.  They 
form  the  simoom  or  samiel,  and  have  proved 
fatal  to  caravans  and  even  to  aitnies  {View  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Egypt,  Edin.  Cab.  Library). 
Musquitos,  locusts,  frogs,  together  with  the  plagoe, 
the  small  pox,  and  leprosy,  are  the  great  evils  of 
the  country. 


271.     1.  Egypto-Ethiqpian   (the  Tirhake  of  Scripture); 
2,  4.  Ethiopian  ;  3.  Egyptian. 

The  most  recent  inquiries  have  shown  that  the 
extreme  limit  at  Philae  was  only  of  a  political 
nature;  for  the  natives  of  the  country  below  it 
were  of  the  same  race  as  those  who  lived  above 
that  spot — a  tribe  which  passed  down  into  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  from  its  original  abode 
in  the  south.  These  Ethiopians  and  the  Egyp- 
tians were  not  negroes,  but  a  branch  of  the  great 
Caucasian  family.  Their  colour — at  least  the 
colour  of  the  higher  castes  —  was  brown;  their 
frame  slender,  but  of  great  strength.  Their  speech, 
now  found  in  the  Coptic,  is  akin  to  the  Shemitic 
tongues.  The  women  were  very  fiuitful  (Strabo, 
xv.  p.  695  ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  xi.  2,  10). 

The  mode  of  life  of  the  Egyptians  was  influ- 
enced by  their  locality  :  those  who  dwelt  on  high 
lands  on  the  east,  as  well  a9  those  who  dwelt  on 
t.ie  marshy  flat  country  in  the  Delta,  were  shep- 
herds, as  their  land  (lid  not  admit  cultivation. 
The  people  who  lived  along  the  Nile  became  fish- 
ermen and  sailors.  The  cultivated  part  of  the 
natives  who  lived  on  the  plains  and  over  the  sur- 
face of  the   country  diligently  and    most  success- 


fully practised  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  have  lef 
ever-during  memorials  of  their  proficiency  and 
skill. 

On  this  natural  diversity  of  pursuits,  as  web 
as  on  a  diversity  of  blood — for  besides  the  rnastei 
and  ruling  race  of  Ethiopians  were  others  whs 
were  of  nomade  origin — was  founded  the  insti- 
tution of  castes,  which  Egypt  had  in  common 
with  India,  and  which  pervaded  the  entire  life  of 
the  nation.  These,  according  to  Herodotus  (xL 
164),  were  seven  in  number  (comp.  Diod.  Sic.  i. 
7^i).  The  priestly  caste  was  the  most  honoured 
and  influential.  It  had  in  every  large  city  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  deity  of  the  place,  together 
with  a  high  priest,  who  stood  next  to  the  king  and 
restricted  his  power.  The  priesthood  possessed 
the  finest  portions  of  the  country.  They  were  the 
judges,  physicians,  astrologers,  architects, — in  a 
word,  they  united  in  themselves  all  the  highest 
culture  and  most  distinguished  offices  of  the  land, 
while  with  them  alone  lay  tradition,  literature, 
and  the  sacred  writings.  This  class  everted  the 
most  decided  and  extensive  influence  on  the  cul- 
ture not  only  of  their  own  country,  but  of  the 
world  ;  for  during  the  brightest  periods  of  Grecian 
history  the  love  of  knowledge  carried  info  Egypt 
men  who  have  done  much  to  form  the  character 
of  after  ages,  such  as  Solon,  Pythagoras,  Archytas, 
Thales,  Herodotus,  Plato,  and  others  (comp.  Gen. 
xli.  8;  Exod.  vii.  11;  viii.  11;  xiii.  7;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  ii.  9,  %). 

The  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  of  the 
lower  castes  seem  to  have  survived  best,  and  to  be 
represented,  at  least  in  some  particulars,  by  the  Fel- 
lahs of  the  present  day.     These  Fellahs  discharge 
all  the  duties  of  tilling  the  country  and  gathering 
its  rich  abundance.     They  are  a  quiet,  contented, 
submissive  race,  always  living,  tlnpugn  an  unjust 
government,  on  the  edge  of  starvation,  yet  always 
happy,  with  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  no  care 
for,   no  interest  in,  political    changes.     '  Of  the 
Fellahs  it  may  be  said,  as  was  said   by  Amrou  of 
the   ancient  Egyptians  :    "  they  are  bees  always 
toiling,  always  toiling  for  others,  not  themselves." 
The  love  of  the  Fellah  for  his  country  and  his 
Nile  is  an  all-absorbing  love.     Remove  him,  and 
he  perishes.    He  cannot  live  a  year  away  from  his 
village ;  his  grave  must  be  where  his  cradle  was. 
But  he  is  of  all  men  most  submissive:  he  will 
rather  die  than  revolt;   resignation  is  his   primary 
virtue  ;  impatience  under  any  yoke  is  unknown 
to  him  ;  his  life,  his  faith,  his  law  is   submission. 
"Allah  Kerim!''  is  his  hourly  consolation,  his  per- 
petual benediction.     He  was  made  for  peace,  not 
for  war;  and,  though  his   patriotism  is  intense, 
there  is  no  mingling  in  it  of  the  love  of  glory  or 
the  passion  for  conquest.    His  nationality  is  in  his 
local  aflections,  and  they  are  most  intense.    Upon 
this  race,  the  race  of  bright  eyes  and   beautiful 
forms,  it  is   impossible  to  look  without  deep  in- 
terest:  of  all  the  gay,  the  gayest:  of  all  the  beings 
made  for  happiness,  the  most  excitable.    If  days  of 
peace  and  prosperity  could  be  theirs,  what  songs, 
what  music,  what  joys'  (Bowling's  Report,  p.  7). 
The  only  other  tribe  we  have  room  to  notice  is 
that  of  the  Copts,  equally  with  the  preceding,  in- 
digenous.     They    are    Christians    by    hereditary 
transmission,  and  have  sutl'ered  centuries  of  cruel 
persecutions  and  humiliations,   though   now  they 
seem  to  be  rising   in   importance,  and   promise  to 
fill    an  important   page  in  the  future  history  til 
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Egypt.  Iti  character  they  are  amiable,  pacific, 
and  intelligent,  having  of  course  the  faults  and 
vices  of  dissimulation,  falsehood,  and  meanness, 
which  slavery  never  fails  to  engender.  In  office 
they  are  the  scribes,  the  arithmeticians,  the  mea- 
surers, the  clerks, — in  a  word,  the  learned  men  of 
the  country.  The  language  which  they  use  in 
their  religious  services  is  the  ancient  Egyptian,  or 
Coptic,  which,  however,  is  translated  into  Arabic 
for  the  benefit  of  the  laity.  The  Copts  have  been 
under-estimated  at  1 50, 000  souls,  divided  into 
twelve  episcopal  districts,  the  bishops  of  which 
unite  to  elect  a  patriarch  (Bowling's  Report). 

'The  wisdom  of  Egypt'  was  a  phrase  which, 
at  an  early  period,  passed  into  a  proverb,  so  high 
was  the  opinion  entertained  by  antiquity  of  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (I 
Kings  iv.  30  ;  Herod,  ii.  160  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  viii. 
25  ;  Acts  vii.  22).  Nor,  as  the  sequel  of  this 
article  will  show,  were  there  wanting  substantial 
reasons  for  the  current  estimate.  If.  however, 
antiquity  did  not  on  this  point  exceed  the  bounds 
of  moderation,  very  certain  is  it  that  men  of  later 
ages  are  chargeable  with  the  utmost  extravagance 
in  the  terms  which  they  employed  when  speaking 
Mi  the  subject.  It  was  long  thought  that  the 
aieroglyphical  inscriptions  on  the  monumental 
remains  of  Egypt  contained  treasures  of  wisdom 
no  less  boundless  than  hidden  ;  and,  indeed,  hiero- 
glyphics were,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  invented 
by  the  priests  of  the  land,  if  not  expressly  to  con- 
ceal their  knowledge  from  the  profane  vulgar,  yet 
as  a  safe  receptacle  and  convenient  storehouse  for 
their  mysterious  but  invaluable  doctrines.  Great, 
consequently,  was  the  expectation  of  the  public 
when  it  was  announced  that  a  key  had  been  dis- 
covered which  opened  the  portal  to  these  long- 
concealed  treasures.  The  result  has  not  been 
correspondent.  Only  partial  success  has  rewarded 
the  labour  which  ha>  been  expended  on  the  attempt 
to  decypher  the  hieroglyphics;  and  what  little 
light  has  been  thus  obtained  is  neither  very  valu- 
able in  itself,  nor  of  very  high  promise  in  regard 
to  what  may  yet  be  kept  under  clouds  and  sha- 
dows. Men  of  profound  learning,  great  acuteness 
of  mind,  and  distinguished  reputation  have  en- 
gaged and  persevered  in  the  inquiry  :  it  is  impos- 
sible to  study  without  advantage  the  writings  of 
6uch  persons  as  Znega,  Akerblad,  Young,  Cham- 
poll  ion,  Spohn,  Seyllarth,  Kosegarten,  Ruble ; 
and  equally  ungrateful  would  it  he  to  affirm  that 
no  progress  has  been  made  in  the  undertaking!; 
but,  alter  all,  the  conclusions  and  positions  which 
have  been  drawn  and  set  forth  are  only  in  a  i'nw 
at  I  >  (comparatively)  definite  and  unimpeachable 
(Il'cren,   Idccn,  ii.  %  \  ;    Quatremere,  Hcc/tcrches 

aur  la  fanftte  tt  la  Uttirature  dc  VEgypte\ 

The  little  that  was  known  in  classical  times  on 
the  subject  of  die  hieroglyphics  is  found  in  a  few 
passages  ()'  ;l  few  Greek  writers  (Herod,  ii.  3G  ; 
Diod.  Sic.  lxxxi.  t,  1;  Okm,  \lex.  Strom,  v.), 
the  very  import  of  winch  was,  if  at  all,  \erv  im- 
perfectly understood  till  recent  investigations 
throw  Hie  li_riit  of  fact  upon  their  words.     A  brief 

exposition  will  put  the  rea  h-r  into  possession  of 
the  most  important  truths  OOimOCtad  with  the 
subject.       We  premise,    however,    that    unanimity 

by  no  moans  prevails  among  the  unlets  who  have 
*  sight  to  be  considered  as  authorities. 

The  knowledge  of  hieroglyphic*  which  we  at 
present    jxwhcss    owe*    its    origin    to    the    Kiwettu 
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stone,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  This 
stone  was  found  by'the  French  among  the  ruins 
of  Fort  St..  Julien,  which  is  si  uated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
was  given  up  to  the  English  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Alexandria.     It  is  sup- 
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272.  The  Rosetta  Stone,  with  specimen*  of  the  characters 
1,1/.  Sacred  ;  2,  2'.  Enchorial ;  3,  3'.  Greek. 

posed  to  have  been  sculptured  al>out  b.c.  19") 
and  contains  a  decree  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  V. 
(Epiplianes)  written  in  three  different  characters. 
One  of  these  is  Greek,  and  a  part  of  it  has  been 
explained  to  state  that  the  decree  was  ordered  to 
be  written  in  Sacred,  Enchorial,  and  Greek 
writing.  Dr.  Young  was  the  (irst  that  attempted 
to  decipher  this  inscription;  in  which  he  partially 
succeeded  by  counting  the  recurrence  of  the  more 
marked  characters  in  the  hieroglyphics,  and  com- 
paring them  with  those  that  occurred  about  the 
same  number  of  times  in  the  Greek.  Cham- 
pollion  and  Wilkinson  have  followed  up  Dr. 
Young's  discoveries  with  great  ingenuity,  and  we 
can  now  partially  read  inscriptions  which  before 
were  wholly  unintelligible  to  us.  Among  othei 
obstacles,  however,  * h is  remains  in  the  way,  viz., 
that  the  Rosetta  stone  was  sculptured  about  195 
B.C.  and  in  Lower  Egypt;  while  the  major  part 
of  the  inscriptions  were  written  during  the  twelve 
pie\  ions  centuries,  and  aie  found  in  Upper  Egypt 
II  leruLcl  vphies  are  written  either  from  left  to 
rtLrlit  or  lifht  to  left  ;  though  some'imes  the 
columns  are  so  nariow  that  they  mav  be  almost 
sard  to  bf  written  from  top  to  bottom.  They  .ue 
partly  pictorial;  thus  •  ox,'  'gosOB,'    '  temple,'  ai*» 

represented  by  pictureaor  pictorial  symbols  <■'.'  .m 

OSL,  itC.       At    o'her    times    they   aie    phonetic,   and 

written  i,\  an  alphabet  of  about   1  in  Lettore,  <>t 

which  many  aie  i\  nun ym,«ns  ;  some  boVlg  adapt ed 

tor  writing,  others  I'm  sculpture;  some  m  use  at 
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an  earlier  period,  others  at  a  later.  The  powers 
of  these  letters  are  determined,  by  the  names  of 
the  kings  in  which  they  are  found ;  but  as  this 
cannot  be  done  very  exactly,  they  are  generally 
arranged  under  alxmt  twelve  of  our  primary 
letters  We  cannot,  however,  distinguish  accu- 
rately between  the  vowels,  or  p  and  ph,  and  other 
cognate  letters.  The  names  of  sovereigns  are 
always  written  within  a  ring  or  cartouche  :  those 
of  any  orher  person  are  distinguished  by  a  sitting 
figure  following  them  :  besides  these,  there  is 
nothing  to  mark  the  difference  between  a  letter 
and  a  pictorial  symbol.  In  some  words  the 
meaning  is  expressed  twice  ;  once  by  a  phonetic 
combination ;  and  again,  by  a  pictorial  symbol ; 
in  others  the  more  important  part  is  symbolical, 
and  the  grammatical  termination  is  spelt.  Some- 
times also  we  find  a  species  of  abbreviation ;  thus 
the  word  ox  would  be  expressed  by  the  first  letter 
of  the  Coptic  word  signifying  ox. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  hieroglyphics  which 
were  either  purely  pictorial  or  symbolic  would  be 
inadequate  to  express  every  part  of  speech.  Every 
language  must,  except  at  its  very  commencement, 
have  some  words  which,  taken  alone,  are  void  of 
meaning ;  and  unless  those  who  speak  it  are 
entirely  separated  irom  other  nations,  they  must 
have  occasion  to  express  foreign  names  and  terms 
in  their  own  tongue,  and  write  them  in  their  own 
character,  if  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  in 
civilization  to  possess  the  art  of  writing.  Now 
the  Egyptians,  at  the  period  from  which  their 
existing  monuments  can  be  dated,  were  the  most 
civilized  nation  on  earth,  and,  though  debarred 
from  trading  with  foreigners  before  the  time  of 
Psammeticus,  they  were  often  at  war  with  their 
southern  and  eastern  neighbours.  Their  language 
then  must  have  possessed  such  terms  as  could  be 
expressed  only  by  characters  which  stood  for 
sounds,  and  this  necessity  may  be  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  to  a  third  kind  of  hieroglyphics, 
called  by  M.  Champollion  phonetic.  That  a 
:ertain  number  were  so  employed  is  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  the  principle  on  which  these  figures 
were  selected  for  that  purpose  has  probably  been 
ascertained ;  it  was  apparently  this,  that  the 
names  of  tilings  (i.  e.  the  words)  suggested  by 
these  hieroglyphics  began  by  the  sound  or  letter 
which  they  were  taken  to  represent.  Thus  an 
eagle,  which  in  Egyptian  or  Coptic  is  abom,  ex- 
pressed the  letter  a  ;  a  censer,  in  Egyptian  berbe, 
the  letter  6,  and  so  on.  This  principle  being 
admitted,  it  f  .Hows  that  the  number  of  figures 
used  to  represent  one  sound  might  be  increased 
almost  without  limit,  as  any  hieroglyphic  might 
stand  for  the  first  letter  of  its  name ;  but  so 
copious  an  alphaliet  would  have  been,  even  to  a 
native,  a  constant  source  of  error.  The  cha- 
racters, therefore,  so  employed  were  soon  fixed ; 
and,  as  far  as  has  been  hitherto  ascertained, 
eighteen  or  nineteen  was  the  largest  number  as- 
signed to  any  one  letter,  while  some  have  only 
one  or  two  By  this  variety  the  Egyptians  were 
able  to  exercise  a  faculty  held  in  high  esteem 
among  their  eastern  neighbours — that  of  convey- 
ing ;i  double  meaning  by  the  same  sign,  and  of 
expressing  covert  allusions  not  generally  compre- 
hensible. Thus  the  lion  is  put  for  the  /  in 
Ptolemy  and  Alexander,  because  they  weie  power- 
fid  kings;  the  ran.  for  the  b  in  Anuhis,  because 
Jt  was  sa<  red  to  that  god,  &c. 


But  for  the  purpose  of  writing,  strictly  m 
called,  there  was  a  less  ornamental  and  more 
rapid  way  of  forming  the  characters,  which  is 
always  found  in  the  MSS.,  and  which  would  be 
the  natural  consequence  of  using  a  pen  or  stylus. 
This  is  called  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  hieratic 
writing,  the  hieroglyphics  being,  as  the  name 
imports,  peculiar  to  sculpture.  It  is  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  hieroglyphics  that  we  are  enabled 
to  read  the  hieratic  writing,  the  latter  being,  for 
the  most  part,  an  abbreviated  way  of  writing  the 
former.  The  Rosetta  stone  contained  the  in- 
scription in  yet  another  set  of  characters,  the 
demotic  or  enchorial.  It  is  to  Dr.  Young  that 
we  owe  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  He  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  dis- 
covery of  two  or  three  papyri  written  in  this 
character  with  Greek  translations,  the  earliest  of 
which  dates  in  the  reign  of  Psammeticus  about 
B.C.  650.  An  alphabet  has  been  formed  fioni 
Greek  proper  names  ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  i'ew  words  which  we  can  decipher  are  Coptic. 
In  this  writing  the  hieroglyphics  have  almost 
wholly  disappeared,  though  some  still  appear 
scattered  here  and  there. 

The  last  statement  worthy  of  attention  which 
has  come  under  the  writer's  notice  in  connection 
with  hieroglyphics  is  that  of  Wathen  (Arts,  An- 
tiquit.  and  Chron.  of  Egypt,  p.  1,  sqq.),  who 
thinks  he  has  discovered  that  the  construction  ot 
the  hieroglyphic  'names  and  standards'  of  the 
ancient  monarchs  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
quartering  of  arms  in  modern  heraldry.     Hence 
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from  the  names  and  standards  of  a  king  we  may 
often  learn  his  extraction,  paternal  and  maternal, 
and,  when  not  descended  from  the  reigning  fa- 
mily, what  his  claim  was  to  the  thyme.  This 
writer  also  holds  that  different  physiognomies, 
each  characteristic  of  a  different  royal  family, 
are  distinctly  traceable  in  the  portraits  of  the 
kings  preserved  on  the  walls  of  the  ancient  mo- 
numents. '  The  Egyptian  physiognomy,  the 
Ethiopian,  and  the  mixture  of  the  two,  may  each 
be  plainly  recognised.  Even  the  characteristic 
lineaments  of  the  different  families  purely  Egyp- 
tian are  accurately  given."  '  The  facts,'  he  con 
tinues, '  deducible  from  these  two  sources  confirm 
and  illustrate  each  other.  Together,  they  throw 
a  new  light  on  the  whole  period  of  monumental 
history,  commencing  within  a  few  centuries  ot 
the  flood ;  render  plain  and  certain  what  was 
before  doubtful  and  obscure  in  notices  of  ancient 
Egypt  scattered  in  sacred  and  profane  history 
and  furnish  a  clue  to  the  mazes  ol'  the  Mane 
thonian  dynasties.' 

The  difficulties  that  oppose  the  formation  of  # 
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satisfactory  Egyptian  chronology  are  great  and 
numerous.  Tl»e  most  distinguished  writers  differ 
egregious] y  in  their  statements.  Newton  places 
Shishak  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 
before  our  era;  Usher  fixes  him  at  bc.  1489. 
One  chronologer  determines  the  -epoch  of  Menes, 
first  king  of  Egypt,  at  about  B.C.  2231  ;  Cham- 
poll  ion  deduces  from  the  same  authorities  that  he 
lived  6000  years  before  Mohammed.  Every 
Egyptian  monarch  had  several  names.  The 
writings  which  we  possess  on  Egyptian  history 
are  either  fragments,  or  mutually  conflicting,  or 
of  too  late  a  date  to  be  of  great  value.  The 
copyists  of  Manetho  give  diverse  reports  of  what 
they  profess  to  quote  from  his  work.  Mythology 
is  blended  with  history,  theory  with  fact,  and  mere 
conjectures  and  plays  of  the  fancy  are  reported 
with  a  gravity  of  manner  which  is  surpassed  only 
by  the  credulity  to  which  they  owe  their  birth  and 
their  currency.  ♦ 

Various  efforts,  however,  have  been  made  to 
'remove  difficulties,  reconcile  contradictions,  and 
harmonize   dissonances.       The  success  has  been 
far    from    distinguished.     Sharpe,    in   his   Early 
History  of  Egypt,  has  laboured  for  this  purpose 
by  contracting  the  ordinary  chronological  period, 
and  by  the  hypothesis  of  several  contemporaneous 
dynasties,  ruling  in  Lower  or  in  Upper  Egypt. 
The  earliest  event  which  he  seems  to  admit,  as 
ascertained  with  exactness,  is  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Shishak,  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Reho- 
boam.    bc.    970.      Wathen  (ut  supra),  availing 
himself  of  the  discoveries  made  by  others  and  by 
himself,   in   decyphering  the  sculptured  language 
of  the  ancient  monuments,  has,  in  his  own  opinion, 
gone  far  to  clear  away   previously   existing  diffi- 
culties,   to    bring    the  fragmentary    accounts    of 
ancient  writers   into  accordance,   and   to  oiler  to 
the   woihl   a  definite,  consistent,  and   trustworthy 
Egyptian  chronology.     The  author  (p.  75)  lays 
^onsiuerable   stress    on    the    fact  that,   in    almost 
every  instance,  when  Hebrew  history  is  interwoven 
with  Egyptian,  the  .chronology  which   he  has  de- 
veloped harmonizes  with  that  of  the  sacred  writers 
as  determined   by  Archbishop  Usher   in   the  Eng- 
lish   Bible.      "  Thus    Usher's    date    for   Peleg,   in 
whose  days  the  earth  was  divided  (1  Chton.  i.  19) 
is  b.c.   2217;  that   of  Menes,   the   first    king  of 
Egypt,   is  here  fixed  at  B.C.  2222.'     Other   cor- 
respondencies   are    the    Exodus,    English    Bible, 
1491;   Wathen,  1489;  Shishak  s  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, 971  ;   li is  accession,  according  to  Wathen, 
990 ;   Pharaoh-Necho  slew    Josiah,  (ill);   his  ac- 
cession,   (J1R.      On   which    it  seems    sufficient  to 
remark   that,-  even   taking  these  and   the  one  or 
two  other  statements  made  by  the  author  on   the 
point,  to  be  as  lie  has  set  them    forth,  they  neither 
do  nor  can  effect  much   for   fixing  with  certainty 
historical  events,  so  long  as  doubts  are  entertained 
whether  Usher  i  chronology   itself  is  conect,  and 
so  long  as  uncertainty  prevails  generally  in  rela- 
tion to  the  strict  chronological   period  of  the  Old 
Testament  histoiy  [(hi wonoj.ouy J . 

\\  hat,  however,  we  know  to  lie  definite,  and 
believe  iQ  be  accurate  in  its  disclosures,  and  what 
ut  judge  to  be  far  more  important  in  an  historical 
relation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  paintings  and 
sculptures  with  which  the  Fgjptians  lefl  the  walls 

flf  lneir  tombt  and  temples  decorated  in  forms  and 
roloui.s  which  have  not  \  el  faded  from  the  sight. 
It  i|  true  that  tU*«»  instances  of  real  picture  writ* 
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ing  may  do  little  for  fixing  the  epooh  of  the  ac- 
cession of  a  king  or  the  termination  of  a  dynasty. 
Yet  in  this  they  are  not  entirely  mute.     Among 
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the  innumerable  mural  sculptures  in  the  temnle 
at  Karnak,  Champollion  discovered  one  in  which 
a  king,  Sheshoiik  (Shishak),  is  presenting  captives 
of  various  nations  to  his  God  as  trophies  of  vic- 
tory. One  of  these,  distinguished  by  a  long  beard 
and  Jewish  physiognomy,  bears  the  hieroglyphical 
title  Youdah  Malek,  king  of  Judah.  But  for  any 
practical  purpose,  the  determination  of  a  date,  or 
the  identification  of  an  evert  is  of  small  compa- 
rative moment;  and  far  too  vtranxi  importance  has 
been  attached  to  mere  chronological  details.  To 
learn  when  an  Egyptian  or  Chinese  king  ascended 
the  throne,  or  departed  this  life,  may  gratify  the 
antiquary  or  even  reward  much  learned  toil,  but 
the  world  at  large  lias  an  interest  in  history  in  the 
main,  if  not  exclusively,  so  far  as  it  discloses  what 
men  thought,  felt,  did;  what  they  hoped,  feared, 
and  achieved  in  the  days  of  old;  thereby  affording 
to  posterity  warnings,  encouragement,  light,  and 
impulse.  Now  for  these  highly  important  pur- 
poses the  most  abundant  materials  aie  presented 
in  Egypt,  and  may  be  found  described  in  th« 
works  of  Champollion,  Wilkinson,  and  others 
Let  any  one  visit,  the  Egyptian  gallery  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  he  will  be  surprised  and 
delighted  to  find  Egypt  almost  lesuscitated.  The 
tombs  have  given  up  their  dead.  Buried  trea- 
sures, over  whose  silence  centuries  had  rolled  be- 
fore our  era  began,  crowd  oil  the  sight  and  gratify 
the  mind.  And  paintings,  too,  strike  the  eye, 
which  may  not  indeed  conform  very  exactly  to 
the  laws  of  peispective,  but  which  lay  ojren,  and 
set  hefoie  the  spectator,  the  Egyptian,  as  he  was 
in  the  days  of  his  ylpry  and  pride.  Indeed,  from 
the  painting.1--  and  sculptures  which  have  been  dis 
coveied  and  described,  we  are  enabled  to  follow 
this  most  singular  and  deeply  interesting  liennle 
through  all  the  classes  of  society,  through  all  the 
operations  of  science  and  husbandry,  into  die  trans- 
actions of  public  life,  the  detads  ot 'house-keeping, 
the  achie\  einents  ot'  war,  the  amusements  of  hunt 
ing,  fishing,  feasting,  and  the  .solemn  rites  of  a 
most  auguftl  and  imposing  religious  ceremonial. 

Amid  the  various  profane  authors  who  have 
written  more  or  less  in  detail  on  Egypt  (see  a  list 
of  them  in  Shaipe's  I-'auIij  History  of'  F.yiipt 
London,  1836  p.  \\),  and  al'tei  all  the  lal.our 
that  has  been  bestowed  on  the  attempt  to  dcc\  piier 
the  hieroglyphic^,  the  Bible  lemams  our  l>est 
and  fullest  authority  for  the  eailv  history  ol  Mr* 
country.  This  history,  it  is  tin.  ,  is  not  pi'sented 
in  a  cluouolo-ical  set  io  ol"  e\elit>,  nor  St  ppltrd 
respecting  any  period  with  luce  exactitude  and 
minute  details.  The  disclosures  made  by  m- 
sciiptions  uu  public  buddings,  of  king*,  wars,  ami 
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conquests,  may,  when  verified  as  to  age,  anil 
placed  in  their  probable  order  by  the  aid  of  learn- 
in.'  and  criticism,  reveal  more  as  to  the  dynasties 
and  individual  sovereigns;  but  on  such  informa- 
tion, even  when  free  from  doubt,  and  most  accu- 
rate, little  real  value  can  be  set;  while  the  Bible 
supplies,  either  by  express  statement  or  obvious 
implication,  facts  and  principles  which  constitute 
genuine  history,  and  go  far  to  give  the  past  all  the 
Value  which  it  can  possess  for  the  men  of  these 
times.  And  what  makes  these  disclosures  the 
more  valuable  is  not  only  that  they  wear  the 
character  of  genuine  and  uncorrupted  history- 
free  from  the  false,  deep,  and  unnatural  colourings 
of  mythology  ;  but  that  they  relate  to  the  earliest 
forms  of  civilized  life,  and  to  ages  over  which  pro- 
fane historians  have  left  the  thickest  darkness. 
Narrations  and  implications,  such  as  the  Bible 
affords  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Egypt, 
want  no  corroboration  ;  they  wear  in  their  natural- 
ness, simplicity,  and  cones pondence  with  what 
Would  be  expected  in  the  ages  to  which  they  refer, 
evidence  that  they  represent  actual  realities,  which 
none  can  resist  who  have  studied  either  human 
nature  or  human  society.  Still  it  may  not  be  su- 
pererogatory to  remark  that  the  little  which  learn- 
ing and  industry  have  succeeded  in  extracting 
from  the  monumental  inscriptions,  and  the  very 
great  deal  which  funereal  and  religious  paintings 
have  of  late  made  known ;  and,  indeed  all,  from 
whatever  source  gathered,  that  we  know  of  the 
country  and  its  institutions  and  usages,  are  in 
entire  harmony  with  what  the  Scriptures  directly 
or  indirectly  teach  respecting  Egypt.  More  than 
one  elfort  has  indeed  been  made  to  corroborate 
the  truth  of  Scriptural  history,  by  setting  forth  a 
certain  correspondency  alleged  to  exist  between 
the  results  of  modern  discovery,  and  dates  and 
events  found  in  the  sacred  volume.  Nor  would 
we  deny  that  the  time  may  arrive  when  such  a 
correspondency  will  appear  to  rest  on  the  surest 
vouchers,  as  in  one  or  two  instances  it  may 
do  even  in  the  actual  state  of  knowledge.  But 
chronology  must  assume  a  more  definite  and  cer- 
tain form  before,  whatever  may  be  learnt  from 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  any  historical  relation- 
ship between  the  Bible  and  other  sources  of  know- 
ledge touching  Egypt  can  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained and  satisfactorily  established.  Meanwhile, 
by  these  imperfect  attempts,  even  suspicion  may 
be  engendered,  and  certainly  there  is  a  risk  lest 
the  mind  should  be  drawn  off  from  a  sphere  of 
evidence  which  is  no  less  striking  than  it  is  full 
and  satisfactory.  It  is,  we  had  almost  said, 
enough,  it  is  certainly  a  very  great  point  to  have 
ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  the  Egypt  of  the 
Bible  is  Egypt  indeed,  not  a  fiction,  nor  an  im- 
posture, nor  a  blunder — as  writers  of  the  Voltaire 
school  would  persuade  the  world — but  a  reality, 
go  fa-  as  it  goes,  a  picture  copied  from  actual 
ife 

We  ham  from  the  Old  Testament  that  while 
(he  Jews,  the  earliest  nation  that  has  handed 
down  to  us  the  history  of  its  rise  and  civilization, 
were  yet  a  tribe  of  wandering  shepherds,  under 
Abraham,  depending  solely  upon  the  unbought 
gifts  of  n. il me,  who,  when  they  had  exhausted 
one  district,  instead  of  cultivating  it,  drove  off 
their  flocks  in  search  of  a  new  pasture-ground, 
after  tlie  manner  of'  the  American  Indians  ;  the 
Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  agricnltute  and 
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all  those  arts  of  civilizatim  and  government 
which  indicate  a  social  existence,  extending 
backwards  for  at  least  several  ages.  This  is  con. 
firmed  in  a  striking  manner  by  architectural 
remains  that  have  survived  the  ravages  of  above 
thirty  centuries  ;  for  while  the  Israelites,  under 
the  immediate  successors  of  Joshua,  were  stil. 
warring  with  the  Canaanites  for  the  possession  of 
the  land  of  promise,  or  yet  earlier,  while  they 
were  yet  slaves  in  Egypt,  that  most  interesting 
land  was  distinguished  for  palaces,  temples,  por- 
ticos, obelisks,  statues,  and  canals,  which  declare 
that  they  had  t>een  preceded  by  a  long  })eriod  of 
civilization,  and  which  still  remain  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  The  pyramids  of  Lower  Egypt, 
requiring  for  their  erection  the  least  quantity  of 
architectural  knowledge,  no  elegance  of  design, 
no  taste  in  detail,  might  possibly  have  been  the 
w"»rk  of  men  driven  by  task-masters  to  their  daily 
labour*;  but  that  the  palaces,  tombs,  and  temples 
of  Upper  Egypt,  which  present  to  us  the  earliest; 
known  instances  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting ;  the  colossal  statues  of  Amenoph  and 
Rameses,  requiring  considerable  anatomical  know- 
ledge for  the  original  design,  and  a  mechanical 
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skill  in  the  execution,  exceeding  perhaps  even 
that  of  the  Greeks  themselves  ;  the  vast  works  for 
irrigation;  and  the  correct  division  of  the  calen- 
dar, implying  great  knowledge  of  mathematics — 
that  these  should  have  been  the  works  of  a  people 
suffering  under  political  disadvantages,  and  not 
far  advanced  in  all  the  arts  and  refinements  of 
social  life,  would  contradict  all  th»*  observation 
or  history  has  made  known.  Some  considerable 
degree  therefore  of  political  freedom.  >»s  well  as  a 
high  cultivation,  must  at  an  early  period  have 
been  enjoyed  by  the  Egyptians. 

In  Gen.  x.  we  find  the  colonization  of  Egypt 
traced  up  to  the  immediate  children  of  Noah,  for 
it  is  there  stated  that  Mizraim  was  the  second  son 
of  Ham.  who  was  himself  the  second  son  of  Noah. 
Immediately  after  these  genealogical  statement* 
the  sacred  narrative  (Gen.  xii.)  informs  us  that  the 
patriarch  Abraham,  pressed  by  famine,  went  down 
(about  ii.c.  1920;  into  Egypt,  where  it  appears  be 
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found  a  monarch,  a  court,  princes  and  servants, 
and  where  he  found  also  (hose  supplies  of  food 
which  the  well-known  fertility  of  the  country  had 
*ed  him  to  seek  there ;  for  it  is  expressly  stated 
'hat  the  favour  which  his  wife  had  won  in  the 
ceigning  Pharaoh's  eyes  procured  him  sheep  and 
oxen,  as  well  as  he-usses,  and  men-servants,  and 
maid-servants,  and  she-asses  and  camels.  In 
Gen.  xxt.  9,  mention  is  made  in  the  case  of 
Ishm«tel,  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  whose 
mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
of  a  mixed  race  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Chaldaeans,  a  race  which  in  after  times  became 
a  great  nation.  From  this  mixture  of  races  it  has 
been  supposed  the  Arabs  (2"lV,  '  mixed  people ') 
•ad  their  name  (Sharped  Early  Hist,  of  Egypt, 
.  11).  In  Gen.  xxxix.  begins  the  interesting 
story  of  Joseph's  being  carried  down  to  Egypt, 
with  all  its  important  consequences  for  the  great- 
grandchildren of  Abraham.  The  productiveness 
of  the  country  is  the  allurement,  famine  the  im- 
pulse. Attendant  circumstances  show  that  Egypt 
was  then  famous  also  for  its  commercial  pursuits; 
and  the  entire  narrative  gives  the  idea  of  a  com- 
plex system  of  society  (about  b.c.  1720),  and  a 
well-constitutefl  yet  arbitrary  form  of  government. 
As  in  eastern  courts  at  later  periods  of  history, 
elevation  to  high  offices  was  marked  and  sudden. 
The  slave  Joseph  is  taken  from  prison  and  from 
impending  death,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prime 
vizier,  and  is  entrusted  with  making  provision  for 
an  approaching  dearth  of  food,  which  he  had  him- 
self foretold,  during  which  he  effects  in  favour  of 
the  ruling  sovereign  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions 
of  property  which  history  has  recorded.  The 
high  consideration  in  which  the  priestly  caste 
was  held  is  apparent.  Joseph  himself  marries  a 
■  laughter  of  the  priest  of  On.  Out  of  respect 
towards,  as  well  as  by  the  direct  influence  of,  Jo- 
seph, the  Hebrews  were  well  treated.  The  Scrip- 
tural record,  however,  distinctly  states  (xlvi.  34) 
that  before  the  descent  of  Israel  and  his  sons 
'every  shepherd' was  'an  abomination  unto  the 
Egyptians.1  The  Hebrews,  whose  '  trade  had  been 
about  cattle,'  must  have  been  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Egyptians,  yet  are  they  expressly  permitted 
to  dwell  '  in  the  best  of  the  land'  (xlvii.  6),  which 
is  identified  with  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  place 
which  the  Israelites  had  prayed  might  be  assigned 
to  them,  and  which  they  obviously  desired  on  ac- 
count of  the  adaptation  of  its  soil  to  their  way 
of  life  as  herdsmen.  Having  settled  his  father 
and  family  satisfactorily  in  the  land,  Joseph  pro- 
ceeded to  supply  the  urgent  wants  of  a  hungry 
nation,  and  at  the  same  time  converted  the  tenure 
of  all  property  from  freehold  into  tenancy-at-will, 
with  a  rent  charge  of  one-fifth  of  the  produce, 
leaving  their  lauds,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests;  and  thus  he  gave  another  evidence  of  the 
greatness  of  their  power. 

The  richness  of  Goshen  was  favourable,  and 
the  Israelites  'grew  and  multiplied  exceedingly,1 
so  that  the  hind  was  tilled  with  them.  jhit  Jo- 
Beph  was  now  dead;  time  luid  pasted  on,  and 
there  io.se  up  a  new  king  .  probabW  one  of  a  new 
dynasty  J  which  knew  (Exod.  i.  K)  not  Joseph, 
hat  i i »vc  no  personal  knowledge,  and  it  may  l>e  no 
definite  infoi ma'.on  ofhii  services  i  who,  beconv 
•ng  jealous  of  the  increase  of  the  1 1<  brews,  set  aiMmt 
persecuting  them  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
diminishing  their   numbers  and  crippling  their 


power.  Severe  task-masters  are  therefore  set  bve'r 
them  ;  heavy  tasks  are  imposed;  the  Hebrews  are 
compelled  to  build  'treasure  cities,  Pithcm  and 
Raamses.'  It  is  found,  however,  that  they  only 
increase  the  more.  In  consequence,  their  burdens 
are  doubled  and  their  lives  made  bitter  with  hard 
bondage  (Exod.  i.  14),  '  in  morter  and  in  brick, 
and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field."  Their 
first- bom  males,  moreover,  are  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion the  moment  they  come  into  being.  The 
deepest  heart-burnings  ensue;  hatred  arises  be- 
tween the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  ;  the  Israel- 
ites seek  revenge  in  private  and  by  stealth  (Exod. 
ii.  12).  At  last  a  higher  power  interferes,  and 
the  afflicted  race  is  permitted  to  quit  Egypt.  At 
this  time  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  a  well- 
peopled  and  well-cultivated  country,  with  nu- 
merous cities,  under  a  despotic  monarch,  sur- 
rounded by  officers  of  his  court  and  a  life-guard. 
There  was  a  ceremonial  at  audience,  a  distinction 
of  ranks,  a  state-prison,  and  a  prime  minister. 
Great  buildings  were  carried  on.  There  was  set 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  people  an  order  ot 
priests  who  probably  filled  offices  in  the  civil 
government ;  the  priest  of  Midian  and  the  priest 
of  On  seem  to  have  ruled  over  the  cities  so  named. 
There  was  in  the  general  class  of  priests  an  order 
— wise  men,  sorcerers,  and  magicians — who  had 
charge  of  a  certain  secret  knowledge  :  there  were 
physicians  or  embalmers  of  the  dead;  the  royal 
army  contained  chosen .  captains  and  horsemen 
and  chariots.  The  attention  which  the  people  at 
large  paid  to  agriculture,  and  the  fixed  notions  ot 
property  which  they  in  consequence  had,  made 
them  hold  the  shepherd  or  nomade  tribes  in  ab- 
horrence, as  freebooters  only  less  dangerous  than 
hunting  tribes. 

The  ill  feelings  which  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  exode  from  Egypt 
had  occasioned  served  to  keep  the  Israelites  and 
the  Egyptians  strangers,  if  not  enemies,  one  to 
another  during  the  lapse  of  centuries,  till  the 
days  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  (1  Kings  iii., 
vii.,  ix.,  xi.)  friendly  relations  again  spring  up 
between  the  two  countries.  Solomon  marries  the 
daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  who  burns  the  city  ot 
Gezer,  and  who  in  consequence  must  have  lieen 
master  of  Lower  Egypt.  '  And  Solomon  had 
horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yarn  :' 
six  hundred  shekels  of  silver  was  the  price  of  a 
chariot,  and  one  bundled  anil  fifty  the  price  of  a 
horse.  Jeroboam,  however,  who  'had  lifted  up  his 
hand  against  the  king,'  and  become  subsequently 
monarch  of  the  revolted  ten  tribes,  found  refuge 
and  protection  in  Egypt,  which  was  then  (about 
B.c.  975)  governed  by  S/iis/iak.  From  2  Chron. 
xii.  it  appears  that  in  the  fifth  year  of  Solomon's 
successor,  Rehoboain,  this  same  Shishak  '  came 
against  Jerusalem1  with  a  very  large  army,  con- 
sisting of- chariots,  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  besides 
auxiliary  foreigners,  and  having  captured  the 
fortified  cities  which  lay  on  his  march,  he  entered 

and   plundered   the  metropolis.     The   language 

which  is  employed  in  Joel  ('"'•  1^')  shows  that,  in 
the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  Egypt  had,  in 
conjunction  with  Eitom,  displayed  both  its  I-OWCI 
and    its    cruelty   towards   the    kingdom  of  Judah. 

The  rise  and  oppressiveness  of  the  Assyria!  powei 

soon,    however,    inclined    the  Egyptians   ami    the 

Israelites,  from  ■  sense  of  common  danger,  to  cul- 
tnate   friendly    relations   with  one  suotijv     1« 
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*l  Kings  xvii.  we  find  that  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Ahaz  king  of  Joclah  (b.c.  730)  Hoshea  king  of 
Israel  desisted  from  paying  his  usual  tribute  to 
the  king  of  Assyria,  and  courted  the  alliance«of 
So,  king  of  Egypt,  who  must  have  been  a  very 
powerful  monarch  io  have  been  thought  able  to 
give  assistance  in  opposition  to  Assyria.  Against 
this  mere  human  resource  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(xxxi.)  warmlv  protested,  declaring  its  utter  in- 
efficiency, and  striving  to  lead  his  countrymen 
to  the  practice  of  that  righteousness  and  piety 
by  neglecting  which  they  had  been  forsaken  of 
God.  Upon  this  act  of  king  Hoshea,  however, 
the  Assyrians  overran  Samaria  and  carried  (2 
Kings  xvii.  6)  Israel  away  into  Assyria.  In  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (b.c.  726)  it  appears  (2  Kings 
xviii.  21)  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  still  '  trusted 
upon  the  staff'  of  this  bruised  reed,  even  Egypt, 
on  which  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand 
and  pieice  it:  so  is  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  unto 
all  that  trust  on  him.1  In  the  last  year,  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (bc  609)  Egypt  seems  to  have 
attempted  to  increase  ite  influence  in  Palestine, 
when  Pharaoh-Nechoh  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29)  'went 
up  against  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  river  Eu- 
phrates,' and  Josiah  going  against  him  was  slain 
in  battle.  His  successor,  Jehoahaz,  was  dethroned 
after  a  brief  reign  of  three  months,  agd  imprisoned 
at  Riblah  by  the  Egyptian  monarch,  who  imposed 
on  the  country  a  heavy  tribute.  Pharaoh-Nechoh 
then  made  his  elder  brother  Eliakim  king,  having 
changed  his  nime  to  Jehoiakim.  Jehoahaz  after- 
wards died  in  Egypt.  But  the  Egyptian  influence 
over  Judah  soon  ended  ;  for  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  (b.c  604")  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Ba- 
bylon marched  against  (Jer.  xlvi  ,  2  Kings  xxiv.) 
Judaea  and  its  allies  defeated  Pharaoh-Nechoh, 
and  retook  from  the  Egyptians  Arabia  Petraea 
and  all  that  belonged  to  them  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Nile.  Zedekiah,  the  next  king 
of  Judah,  rebelling  against  Nebuchadnezzar, 
made  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh-Hophra  (Jer. 
xliv.)',  and  when  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  march  of  the  Egyptian  army,  the 
Chaldees  raiged  the  siege  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5)  and 
withdrew  the  army.  But  this  was  the  last  time 
that  the  Egyptian  power  was  able  to  serve  the 
Jews.  The  Assyrian  party  in  the  state,  indeed, 
was  in  the  minority,  though  assisted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xxix., 
Jer.  xxv.):  yet  it  predominated;  the  Jews  were 
canied  captive  to  Babylon,  and  in  less  than  a 
century  afterwards  Egypt  was  made  a  province 
of  the  same  empire. 

After  the  time  of  the  exile  Hie  Egyptian  Pto- 
lemies were  for  a  long  while  (from  b.c  301  to 
about  lftO)  masters  of  Palestine,  and  during  this 
period  Egypt  became  as  of  old  a  place  of  refuge 
to  the  Jews,  to  whom  many  favours  and  privi- 
leges were  conceded.  This  shelter  seems  not  to 
have  been  for  ages  withdrawn  (Matt.  ii.  13).  Yet 
it  cannot  fie  said  that  the  Jews  were  held  in 
esteem  by  the  Egyptians  (Philo,  c.  Apion.  ii.  p. 
521).  Indeed  it  was  from  an  Egyptian,  Manet  ho 
(b.c  30*)),  that  the  most  defamatory  misrepresen- 
tations of  Jewish  history  were  given  to  the  world  ; 
and.  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  Chaeremon  took 
special  pains  to  make  the  Jewish  people  appear 
despicable  ( Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  32;  comp.  Creuzer, 
Com.  Herod,  i.  270). 

In  the   reign   of*  Ptolemy  Philometor,  Onias, 


whose  father,  the  third  high-priest  of  that  name, 
had  been  murdered,  fled  into  Egypt,  and  rose  into 
high  favour  with  the  king  and  Cleopatra  his 
queen.  The  high-priesthood  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  which  belonged  of  right  to  his  family, 
having  passed  from  it  to  the  family  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, by  the  nomination  of  Jonathan  to  this 
office  (b.c.  153),  Onias  used  his  influence  with 
the  court  to  procure  the  establishment  of  a  temple 
and  ritual  in  Egypt  which  should  detach  the 
Jews  who  lived  there  from  their  connection  with 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  king  complied 
with  the  request.  To  reconcile  the  Egyptian 
Jews  to  a  second  temple,  Onias  alleged  Isa  xix 
IS,  19.  He  chose  for  the  purpose  a  ruined  tem- 
ple of  Bubastis,  at  Leontopolis,  in  the  Heliopolitan 
nome,  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia  from  Memphis, 
which  place  he  converted  into  a  sort  of  miniature 
Jerusalem  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  1),  erecting  an 
altar  in  imitation  of  that  in  the  temple,  and  con- 
stituting himself  high-priestl  The  king  granted 
a  tract  of  land  around  the  temple  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  worship,  and  it  remained  in  exist- 
ence till  destroyed  by  Vespasian  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xiii.3 ;  xx.  9  ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  1 1\  The  district, 
in  which  this  temple  stood  appears  to  have  been, 
after  Alexandria,  the  chief  seat  of*  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  and  which  from  the  name  of  its  founder 
was  called  'OuLv  x^Pa  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  S 
Helon's  Pilgrim,  p.  32**). 

If,  instead  of  taking  the  sacred  volume  for  our 
guide,  we  consult,  profane  authors,  only  a  few 
general  conclusions  can  be  given  with  any  degree 
of  historical  truth  and  well-grounded  confidence. 
'  The  earliest  history,1  says  Winer,  (Bib.  Real- 
worterb.  in  loc.)  '  of  Egypt  is  altogether  legen- 
dary till  we  come  to  the  age  of  Sesostris.  With 
this  monarch,  who  was  also  named  Rameses,  begins 
the  half-mythical  half-historical  period  of  great 
revolutions  and  august  edifices  (Heeren,  Ideen\, 
and  lasts  till  the  time  of  Psammeticus,  about  700 
years  before  Christ.  Then,  and  not  before,  cre- 
dible history  begins.  Originally  several  sacerdotal 
governments  appear  to  have  co-existed,  among 
which  that  of  Memphis  was,  though  not  the  oldest, 
yet  the  most  influential.  Then  Lower  Egypt  was 
invaded  by  certain  nomade  hordes  from  the  east, 
who  spread  as  far  as  Memphis,  of  which  city  the)' 
became  masters,  and  founded  a  dynasty  of  shep- 
herd kings  (Hyksos).  The  states  of  Upper  Egypt 
succeeded  in  driving  these  foreigners  out  of  the 
land;  that  of  Diospolis  gained  the  ascendancy, 
whose  king  was  the  ce'ebrated  Sesostris — probably 
b.c  1500-1400.  In  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ  the  Ethiopians  invaded  Upper  Egypt,  and 
ruled  there  with  mildness  and  wisdom,  whilst  two 
other  dynasties,  a  Saitic  and  a  Tanatic,  flourished 
in  Lower  Egypt.  A  civil  war  converted  Egypt 
into  a  state  under  twelve  princes.  Psamme- 
ticus, one  of  these  twelve,  supported  by  foreigr 
mercenaries,  succeeded  in  making  himself  sole 
monarch,  and  opened  to  strangers  the  hitherto 
closed  country.  The  history  now  becomes  clear. 
From  526  before  our  Lord  Egypt  became  a  Pei- 
sian  province,  fell  (bc.  332).  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  after  his  death  (b.c  323) 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  established  itself 
which  (a  u.c.  723)  came  to  a  termination  at  the 
battle  of  Actium.' 

The  ascertained  correspondencies  in  respect  of 
monarchs  found  alike  in  sacred  and  profane  t-i* 
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tot  y  are  not  n  utnerous.  The  following  monarchs 
have  been  identified  (SI larpe's  Ea>ly  Egypt,  p.  26), 
Shishak  (2  Chron.  xii.)  with  Sesostris  (b.c.  983)  ; 
Pharjoh-Nechoh  (2  Kings  xxiii.)  with  Necho  II. 
(b.c.  616);  and  Pharaoh-Hophra  (Jer.  xliv.)  with 
Apries  (b.c.  594). 

On  few  historical  points  have  mere  various  or 
conflicting  opinions  been  held  than  respecting  the 
Hyksos  or  shepherd  kings.  Who  were  they  ? 
When  did  they  rule?  When  were  they  expelled? 
Were  they  the  same  as  the  Israelites  ?  are  questions 
which  have  received  at  the  hands  even  of  pro- 
foundly learned  men  very  different  answers.  Nor 
in  so  debated  a  case  should  we  heie  venture  an 
opinion  did  we  not  feel  that  the  view  we  take  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  origin  of  some  part  cf 
the  religion  of  the  Egyptians. 

Manetho  makes  his  fifteenth  dynasty  to  consist 
of  the  Phoenician  shepherd  kings.  '  In  the  reign 
of  King  Timeus,'  he  says,  *  there  came  up  from 
the  east  men  of  an  ignoble  race,  who  had  the  con- 
fidence to  invade  our  country,  and  easily  subdued 
it  without  a  battle,  burning  the  cities,  demolishing 
the  temples,  slaying  the  men,  and  reducing  the 
women  and  children  to  slavery.'  They  made 
Salatis,  one  of  themselves,  king :  he  reigned  at 
Memphis,  and  made  the  upper  and  lower  region 
tributary.  Of  his  seventeenth  dynasty  also  were 
forty-three  shepherd  kings,  called  Hycsos,  who 
reigned,  perhaps  contemporaneously  with  the  pre- 
ceding, at  Diospolis.  In  the  eignreenth  dynasty 
of  Diospolis  a  "ising  took  place,  and  the  shepherd 
kings  were  expelled  out  of  the  other  parts  of  Kgypt 
into  the  district  of  Abaris,  which  they  fortified. 
Amosis  besieged  and  compelled  them  to  capi- 
tulate ;  on  which  they  left  Egypt,  in  number 
240,(J0M,  and  '  marched  through  the  desert  towards 
Syria,  and  built  the  city  of  Jerusalem.'  The  last 
few  words  seem  to  render  it  probable  that  Manetho 
confounded  the  Hyksos  with  the  Israelites,  which 
is  the  less  surprising  since  the  Hyksos  were,  as  he 
rightly  calls  them,  Phoenicians,  of  the  ancient,  if 
not  original,  race  which  inhabited  Phoenicia,  or 
Palestine  (taken  in  its  widest  sense),  before  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Hebrews.  Chro- 
nological considerations  seem  to  refer  the  time 
of  the  dominion  of  the  Hyksos  to  the  period  of 
Abraham  and  Joseph  (say  from  B.C.  2000  to  1600). 
When  Joseph  went  into  the  land  he  found  the 
name  of  shepherd  odious — which  agrees  witli  the 
hypothesis  that  places  the  irruption  of  the  shep- 
herd blags  anterior  to  his  time;  and  possibly  both 
the  ease  with  which  he  rose  to  power,  and  the  fact 
that  Jacob  turned  towards  Egypt  for  a  supply  of 
food  when  urged  by  want,  may  l>e  readily  ac- 
counted for,  on  the  supposition  that  a  kindred 
race  held  dominion  in  the  land,  which,  though 
hated  by  the  people,  as  bring  foreign  in  its  origin 
and  oppressive  in  its  character,  would  not  fie  in- 
disposed to  snow  favour  to  members  of  the  great 
Shenbtic  family  to  which  they  themselves  be- 
longed. The  irruption  into  Egypt,  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  Country  on  the  part  of  the  Phoenician 
shepherds,  serins    to    have  been    a    consequence  of 

the  fpHMbal  ptesa  ure  of  population,  from  the  north* 

east  towards  the  sonth-w«'.>t ,  which  led  (he  unmade 
Hhemilic  tribes    first    to  overcome   the  original  in- 

tuibitaiiN  of   Palestine,  and.  continuing  in  the 

tame  line  of  advance,  dun  to  enter  and  subdue 
ftirypt.  The  m\,isioii  of 'lie  H  \  kflOf  W  indeed  to 
i*  regarded  m  uiie    result   of  toe    movement  from 


the  Euphrates  westward  of  the  most  powerful  and 
(comparatively)  most  civilized  people  then  found 
in  Western  Asia,  who  in  their  progress  subdued  or 
expelled  in  the  countries  through  which  they  not 
improbably  were  urged   by   a  pressure  from  other 
advancing  tribes,  nation  and  tribe  one  after  ano- 
ther, driving   them   down  toward   the    sea,  and 
compelling  those  who  dwelt  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  to  seek  shelter  and  safety  in 
the  islands  of  that   sea  and  other  distant  parts. 
To  conquerors  and  aggressors  of  the  character  of 
these  shepherd  hordes  Egypt  would  offer  special 
attractions.     They  continued  sweeping  onwards, 
and  at  last  entered  and  conquered  Egypt,  esta- 
blishing there  a  new  dynasty,  which  was  hateful, 
because  foreign,  and  because  of  a  lower  degree  of 
culture  than  theEgyptiansthemselves  liad  reached. 
Nor  would  these  shepherds  be  less  odious  because, 
coming  from  the  east  and  immediately  from    the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  they    came  from   the  quarter 
whence  the  mild  and  cultivated   Egyptians  had. 
long  been  wont  to  sutler  from  the  predatory  incur- 
sions of  the  wild  nomade   tribes  (Die  Vh<nizie.r, 
von   Movers,   Bonn,    1811  ;   Zur   Geschichte  der 
lsraeliten,    von  E.    Bertheau,  Gottingen,   1£42\ 
between  whom  and  the  agricultural  natives  of  the 
country  different  pursuits,  habits,  and  tastes  would 
naturally  engender  animosities.     This  feeling   jf 
alienation  exists  at  the  present  day.     The  Arab  is 
still  a  depressed  and  despised   being  in  Egypt. 
Bowring,  in  his  valuable  Report  on   rhe  country, 
remarks,  'It  is  scarcely  allowable  even  to  send  a 
message  to  a  person  in  authority  by  an  Arab  ser- 
vant.' (p.  7.) 

The  expulsion  of  the  shepherds  was  strangely 
confounded  by  Josephus  or  Manetho  with  rn« 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  The  shepherds  were 
conquerors,  rulers,  and  oppressors ;  the  Israelites 
guests  and  slaves.  The  shepherds  were  ex- 
pelled, the  Israelites  were  delivered.  Josephus 
(c.  Apion.  i.),  however,  gives  from  Manetho 
a  narrative  of  an  event  which  wears  a  mueb 
nearer  likeness  to  the  Exodus,  in  the  case  of  a 
King  Amenophis,  who  was  ordered  by  the  gods 
to  cleanse  Egypt  of  a  multitude  of  lepers  and 
other  unclean  persons;  many  of  »whom  were 
drowned,  and  others  sent  in  great  numbers  to 
work  in  the  quarries  which  are  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Nile.  After  a  time  they  were  permitted 
to  establish  themselves  in  Avaris,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  shepherds  They  then  elected 
a  ruler,  Osarsiph,  whose  name  was  aft ei  wands 
changed  to  that  of  Moses.  This  chief  4  made  this 
law  for  them,  that  thjey  should  not  worship  the 
Egyptian  gods,  but  should  kill  the  animals  held 
sacred  by  the  Egyptians;  nor  were  they  to  have 
intercourse  with  any  but  such  as  were  members 
of  their  own  body — in  all  re>peet<  aiming  to 
oppose  the  customs  and  influence  of  the  nations. 
These,  Bending  for.  aid  to  the  shepherds  who  had 
settled  in  Jerusalem,  and  having  received  troopt 
to  the  number  of  200,000  men.  were  met  by 
Amenophis,  the  kin::,  with  a  yet  larger  force,  but 
not  attacked.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  however, 
they  vveie  availed  by  the  Egyptians,  l»e<iten,  and 
driven  to  the  confines  of  Syria."  Lysiniachus  gives 
an  account  not  dissimilar  to  this,  adding,  that 
under  the  leadership  ol'  |$OSe|  ,'lrS1'  mixed  hordes 
settled  in  Judaa  Cory's  .\n<nn(  Fragment*'), 
Tiie  account  which  Diodorui  gives,  of  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Israelite*  from  Kgypt  to  Palestine  it 
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of  a  similar  tenor.  The  deviations  from  the 
sacred  narrative  jnay  be  easily  accounted  for  by 
Egyptian  ignorance,  vanity,  and  pride. 

Wathen,  following  his  own  chronology,  refers 
the  great  works  existing  in  Egypt  to  three  periods, 
separated  by  intervals  of  several  centuries.  '  The 
first  includes  the  two  great  dynasties  of  Theban 
princes  who  governed  Egypt  during  her  "  most 
hign  and  palmy  state,"  when  Thebes  sent  forth  her 
armies  to  distant  conquests.  In  the  second  period 
is  comprised  the  erection  of  the  pyramids.  The 
third  includes  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
earlier  Caesars,  under  whom  Egyptian  architecture 
flourished  in  a  second  youth,  and  almost  attained 
its  original  splendour.  On  the  chronology,  how- 
ever, of  the  fine  arts  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  on  so 
many  other  points,  different,  not  to  say  opposite, 
opinions  are  held;  for  instance,  the  erection  of  the 
pyramids,  which  Wathen  thus  brings  down  into 
nis  second  period,  others  refer  back  to  the  early 
lawn  of  its  history.  This  is  not  the  place  to  state, 
much  less  discuss,  the  diversities  which  present 
themselves  to  the  student;  our  purpose  will  be 
answered  by  some  general  details  as  to  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  sublime  creations  of  art  in 
Egypt— of  that  wonderful  country,  the  most  won- 
derful monuments. 

In  regard  to  style,  that  remained  essentially  the 
same,  in  principles  and  character,  from  its  first 
appearance  (;  in  the  seventeenth  century  before 
our  era' -Wathen)  to  its  final  downfall,  on  the 
introduction  of  Christianity;  though  ornamental 
members 'were  in  later  times  modified,  elaborated, 
and  improved,  and  some  entirely  new  added. 
Many  of  its  peculiarities  may  have  been  borrowed 
Iron  large  architectural  excavations.  One  of 
me  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  style  is  the 
pyramidal  character  of  the  ascending  lines.  Tiie 
tyne  of  the  architecture  was  the  primitive  dwelling 
formed  of  reeds,  which  abounded  on  the  banks  of 
die  .Nile.     In  one  of  the  ord«rs  of  the  Pharaonic 
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column*,  the  original  post  of  reeds  maybe  said  to 
hare  been  translated  into  stone.  If  the  construc- 
tion* were  of  any  great  height,  their  stability,  as 
being  originally  built  of  reeds,  would,  it  is  evi- 
dent, require  them  to  incline  one  to  the  other, 
■loping  inwards,  thus  forming  the  pyramidal  out- 
line to  which  reference'  has  been  made.  The 
plan   at    the   Egyptian    temple    appears    to    have 


originated  in  the  practice  of  extending  the  sfxu^» 
ture  by  successive  additions  till  the  original  form 
became  the  mere  nucleus  of  the  whole.  First,  a 
large  pylon,  consisting  of  two  broad  towering 
masses  of  masonry,  with  a  doorway  in  the  middle, 
was  erected  in  advance  to  give  greater  dignity  to 
the  approach.  This  was  united  to  the  original 
building  Dy  lateral  walls,  fronted  internally  by 
colonnades;  and  thus  the  intermediate  space  was 
converted  into  a  cloistered  court,  solemn  and 
secluded,  well  agreeing  with  the  dark  and  mys- 
terious character  of  the  national  religion.  A 
succeeding  monarch  would  add  a  grand  hall  of 
columns  in  advance  of,  and  attached  to,  this  court; 
and  a  third,  not  less  anxious  to  honour  the  g»>ds 
and  immortalize  his  name,  erected  a  second  quad- 
rangle before  the  hall,  terminating  the  whole 
range  of  buildings  with  a  stupendous  pylon  which 
bore  his  inscriptions  ;  and,  if  he  were  a  warricr, 
offered  a  grand  field  for  the  sculptured  display  of 
his  achievements. 

The  most  brilliant  periods  of  Egyptian  art 
were  the  reigns  of  the  second  and  third  Rameses. 
Most  of  the  obelisks  and  colossal  statues  were 
wrought  before  or  during  the  reign  of  Rameses  II., 
the  Sesostris  of  the  Greek  writers.  Under  this 
enterprising  monarch,  the  ancient  Theban  empire 
attained  its  highest  pinnacle  of  prosj-erity  and 
power.  Rameses  III.  undertook  distant  military 
expeditions,  roused  the  energies  of  the  .country, 
encouraged  aft,  and  erected  the  splendid  temple 
of  Medinet  Abu.  At  a  later  age  the  sceptre  of 
Egypt  was  swayed  by  powerful  monarch*,  who 
built  on  a  grand  scale  ;  but  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment was  then  in'  the  Delta,  and  there  remain 
only7  a  few  obelisks. 

The  valley  of  the  Nile  is  all  along  at  intervals 
strewed  with  wrecks  of  ancient  monumental  gran- 
deur ;  at  Thebes,  however,  they  are  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  in  greatest  profusion.  Nvxt 
to  the  pyramids,  the  most  wonderful  relic  of 
Egyptian  art  is  the  great  hall  of  the  temple  of 
Carnak,.on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile.  Its  super- 
ficial area  is  314  feet  by  164.  The  massive 
stone  roof  is  supported  by  134  columns  ranged  in 
sixteen  rows,  most  of  which  are  9  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  nearly  43  feet  high  :  those  of  the  central 
avenue  are  not  less  than  1 1  feet  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  72  feet  high ;  the  diameter  oi'  their 
capitals  at  their  widest  spread  is  22  feet.  The 
w^alls,  columns,  architraves,  ceilings,  every  sur- 
face exjK)sed  to  the  eye,  is  overspread  with  in- 
taglio sculptures — gods,  heroes,  and  hieroglyphics, 
painted  in  once  vivid  colours.  But  the  hall  of 
columns  was  but  a  part  of  this  wondeifnl  fabric 
Immense  pylons,  half-buried  quadrangles  and 
halls,  granite  obelisks,  and  tremendous  piles  of 
fallen  masonry  once  formed  a  range  of  buildings 
upwards  of  1200  feet  in  length.  An  avenue  of 
colossal  sphinxes  led  from  the  temple  to  Luxor, 
forming  a  vista  which  extended  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  was  admirably  adapted  for  the 
pageantry  of  religious  procession!.  All  these 
buildings  formed  parts  of  one  magnificent  whole: 
all  were  constructed  of  gigantic  blocks,  and  most 
were  covered  with  sculpture.  '  Such  was  tne 
imperial  palace  of  the  Pharaohs  when  Europe 
was  yet  in  primeval  barbarism,  ages  before  Romu- 
lus took  his  omen  on  the  Palatine  hill.'  Now 
the  ruins  are  strewed  in  chaotic  confusion  over  i 
sandy  plain,  broken  into  shapeless  mounds. 
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Among  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the 
Kgvptians  must  be  ranked  the  va-it  sepulchres  ex- 
cavated in  the  seclusion  of  the  Tnehan  moun- 
tains to  receive  their  dead  monarchs.  f  It  was,1 
says  Wathen,  'about  an  hour  .before  sunset  one 
evening  tliat  1  set  out  to  visit  this  Necropolis, 
intending  to  pass  th;  night  in  one  of  the  royal 
sepulchres.  Or.  approaching  the  gorge,  the  tirst 
thing  that  struck  ?,i  was  the  quantity  of  bones, 
fragments  of  i  'ummies,  rolls  of  nnuiuny  cloth, 
and  other  relics  of  rifled  (^ Egyptian )  tombs  that 
strewed  the  ground.  Princes,  priests,  and  war- 
riors, after  reposing  thousands  of  years,  are  now 
dragged  forth  by  poor  peasants,  and  their  bones 
lie  scattered  before  the  doors-  of  their  sepulchres. 
Candles  were  lighted  :  I  passed  the  threshold, 
and  looked  round  with  silent  wonder  on  the 
scene  within.      A   large  corridor  or   gallery  ran 
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back  hundreds  of  feet  into. the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain, divided  by  lateral  projections  into  lengthen- 
ing vistas  of  apartments.  The  walls  were  ele» 
gantly  adorned  with  columns  of  blue  hierogly- 
phics on  a  white  ground,  3000  yea  s  old,  yet  re* 
taining  almost  the  freshness  of  yesterday.  In  a 
large  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  was  a 
massive  sarcophagus.  Here  once  lay  the  royal 
mummy,  but  it  had  long  been  o]>en,  and  wa* 
empty.  There  are  eight  or  nine  of  these  large 
painted  tombs  in  a  group,  besides  others  of  less 
interest.  They  vary  in  length  from  100  to  upwards 
of  400  feet.  In  most,  you  And  .on  entering  a  Ion,* 
descending  corridor  or  gallery,  running  off  in  a 
straight  line  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  At 
its  farther  end  the  corridor  expands  into  one  or 
more  large  apartments,  whose  roofs  are  supported 
by  massive  piers  of  the  living  rock.     Tae  walls 
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and  piers  throughout  are  generally  decorated  with 
palming*  still  wonderfully  retaining  tl..m  fresh- 
ness :  the  snljecfs  are  chiefly  processions,  litigious 
rites,  and  allegoric  and  eni/mafieal  devices.*  The 
object  **eim'to'bftVe  been  to  enshrine  the  corpse 
•  deep  within  the  earth  in  a  mas;  of  mas  >nrv,  far 
from  the  stir  of  the  living  world.  For  these  roval 
vpulrhres  i.fTlieU-s  they  fir-t  selected  the  lone- 
liest ra\  in.-,  f(,r  <.,,Hi  t<  nu  t »  tln-v  carried  a  <:illerv 
deep  into  the  hill,  and  tt,<  n  placed  the  corpse  in 
llf«  lemotest  pait.  Hut  the  tombs  of  the  kings 
I'm  monk  a  put  of  this  gtfal  citv  of  the  dead. 
Tlie  sides  ot  the  hills  *»\  <  1 1 ■ .. -k i 1 1 "  the  plain  and 
the  ravine*  in'-  them,  contain  innumerable 

•••pulchral  evr,iv.iTiuti>.      (  )|ie  valley  was  appiopii- 
ated  to  the  ipieens,  and  in  a  remote  comer  the  ujfrti 
bad  a  f»mHnv.     Ttie  priest*  seized  the  l*Nt  niffa 
The     r,oi|K»-e     tor     wh.-h     the      pviamids     weie 
-tml  was  once  *j   little   known    as   were   mo»t 


other' things  connected  with  Egypt.  It  now  ap- 
jiears  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  they  were 
designed  to  be  mausoleums  |  and  what  an  idea 
does  it  <_ri \ r  us  of  the  grandeur  of  conception,  the 
splendour  in  every  resjiect  of  t;  e  monarch*  to 
whom  they  owe  their  origin,  that  t  cy  should  have 
deviled  and  executed  tombs  so  stupendous*  '  f  I  hi 
lea\  iiiLT  the  villaireofGizeh.ru  the  n\er  hank  oo- 

'e  old  Cairo  ''Memphis  i.  the  pvi.unids 
before  you  glitttriiu;  white  against  the  hlue  hk  y  ; 
but  the  flatness  ot' the  plain  and  thepuiilv  of  th« 
.•ltiiiosi  in  n  ellecPially  fjnocim  the  ev»  as  t,>  thru 
distance  and  conse«pn  ntk  t'\>\i  )s  />■  :  miii  ,i!iihi.i 
appeal  at  their  bftM  while  several  miles  re  lly  m 
ten-'.  \      Jfrjil  |  r.idiiallv  thev   •uilclJ 

their    ir;vrantic    dimensions ;    but    you    DllMI     '  a\< 
KIM  time  on  !:<••  s-     •,    \    mi     e\e    m-ct    ImMTI 

iteilly    lra\elhd    alon,'    the    great     pviaimoi 
740  lect  of  l>ase,  and  up  its  »Ucp  towering  an  g  lea, 

1  ■ 
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wfore  you  can  fully  understand  its  immensity, 
ffid  the  actual  amount  of  labour  involved  in 
ts    erection1    (Watben).      According   to    Pliny 


278.    [Pyramid  of  Cheops.] 

166,000  men  were  employed  for  20  years  in  erect- 
ing the  great  pyramid,  and  Herodotus  reports 
from  an  inscription  which  it  bore,  that  the  ex- 
oense  of  providing  the  workmen  with  onions  and 
jther  roots  amounted  to  1600  talents.  Whole 
nosques  have  probably  been  built  out  of  spoils 
from  it  alone:  Yet  the  integrity  of  its  form  re- 
gains substantially  unimpaired,  and  from  a  dis- 
tance scarcely  a  trace  of  violence  or  decay  can 
3e  seen.  The  existing  masonry  has  been  estimated 
it  above  six  millions  of  tons,  which  was  raised 
over  an  area  of  thirteen  English  acres  and  a  half; 
md.  supposing  the  cost  of  the  structure  to  have 
been  one  shilling  a  cubic  foot,  including  carriage, 
materials,  and  workmanship,  the  erection  required 
*n  outlay  of  nearly  five  millions  sterling.  The 
anginal  perpendicular  height  was  4S0  feet,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  St.  Peter's  by  43  feet,  and  that 
>f  St.  Paul's  by  110.  The  huge  mass  equalled  a 
•olid  pile  occupying  the  whole  area  of  Lincoln's- 
tnn-fields,  and  ascending  to  a  point  100  feet 
higher  than  tlie  top  of  St.  Paul's. 

If,  as  we  have  some  reason  to  believe,  and  a3 
he  reader  may  sec  satisfactorily  established  in 
Movers  and  Bertheau  (xit  supra),  a  race  of  the 
Shemitic  family,  coming  down  from  the  upper 
Aram)  country  into  the  lower  (Canaan),  in  course 
of  time  subjugated  Egypt  and  established  their 
dominion,  maintaining  it  for  some  five  hundred 
years,  such  an  historical  event  must  have  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  religion  of  the  land. 
These  inva'ii:  is  are  described  (Herod,  ii.  128)  as 
enemies  to  the  religion  of  Egypt,  who  destroyed 
or  closed  the  temples,  broke  in  pieces  the  altars 
and  images  of  the  gods,  and  killed  the  sacred 
animals.  Their  influence  on  the  Egyptian  reli- 
gion was,  pn>bably,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Persians 
on  the  Grecian,  hawing  for  ite  aim  and  effect  to 
discountenance  and  destroy  a  low  and  degrading 
ijrst.em  of  idolatry  |  for  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  to  whf  h  the  Phoenician  equally  with  the 
Persian  invaders  were  given,  was  higher  in  its  cha- 
racter and  effects  than  the  service  of  the  ordinary 
gods  of  Greece,  and  still  more  so  than  the  de- 
grading homage  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to  the 
lowest  animals,  liy  this  means  the  Shemitic  re- 
ligion exerted  on  the  native  Egyptian  religion  a 
decided  and  improving  inlbience.  which  may  l>e 
•een  and  traced  in  that  element  of  the  religion  of 
Egypt    which   con  uns   and  presents  the  worship 


of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  two  syltems,  that  nf 
the  Egyptians  before  it  received  inoculation  from 
the  East,  and  that  of  the  Eastern  invaders,  agreed 
in  this,  that  they  were  l>oth  the  worship  of  the 
poweis  of  nature  ;  but  they  differed  in  this,  and 
an  important  difference  it  was,  that  the  Egyptians 
adored  the  brute  creation,  the  Phoenicians,  tl  e 
host  of  heaven.  Our  limits  forbid  details  on  tlie 
subject,  which, -however,  together  with  proiofs  and 
illustrations,  may  be  found  in  the  valuable  works 
before  mentioned.  On  the  subject  of  Egyptian 
religion,  besides  the  works  already  referred  to, 
the  following  may  be  advantageously  consulted. 
Pauly,  Real-Encylopadie,  JEgyptische  Religion  , 
Prichard's  Egyptian  Mythology ;  Jablonsfci,  Pan- 
theon  sEgyptiactmi ;  Beitrage  zur  Kentniss  der 
Lit.  Kunst,  Myt/iol.  tend  Geschieh.  des  alien 
JEgyptenSy  von  G.  Seyffarth  ;  Vntersuehung. 
uber  den  Mythos  der  beruh.  Volker.  alter  Welt ; 
Creuzer,  Symbolik. 

The  relation   in  which  the  religion  of  Egypt 
stands  to  that  of  Moses  is  one  of  very  consider- 
able interest  and  importance,  and  one  which  has 
not  yet  received  the  kind  and  degree  of  attention 
which  it  merits.     Michaelis  ' Mosaiscnes  Recht), 
and  others  of  the  same  school,  have  given  valuable 
£fid,  but  they  wrote  with,  compared  with  what  is 
now  known,  insufficient  knowledge,  if  not  with 
somewhat  too   much  of  a   foregone  conclusion. 
Other  learned  men,  influenced  by  their  philoso 
phical  notions,"  or  prejudiced  against  the  Hebrew 
religion,  have  made  Moses  a  mere  copyist  of  in- 
stitutions and  retailer  of  ideas  which  he  found  in 
Egypt.     As  a  basis  for  such  a  view  it  was  neces- 
sarily assumed   that  a  purer  system  of  religion 
was  found  in   Egypt  in  the  days  of  Moses   than 
existed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     In  par- 
ticular, the  Egyptian  mysteries  were  set  forth  as 
the  depositaries  of  high  and  valuable  religious  doc- 
trines.    Scripture  and  history  (the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;    Josephus,  Philo)  were  adduced  to  shew 
that  Moses  had  been  instructed  in  this  priceless 
lore,  and  initiated  into  these  mysteries;   whence 
he  was  declared  to  have  drawn  his  system  of  Mo- 
notheism, and  even  the  characteristic  name  I  AH, 
which  he  gave  to  the  God  whom  he  proclaimed, 
as  alone   worthy  of  the  solemn  title  (Plessing, 
Memnonium,    ii.   529  ;    Schiller,   Die   Scndung 
Moses;  Remhold,    Die  Hebrtiis  lien  Mysferien). 
These  views,  however,  rest  on  no  solid  foundation 
whatever,   if,    indeed,   they   may  not  be  to  some 
extent    considered    as    the     illusory    and    almost 
post  humous    offspring  of  the   old  and   exploded 
notion  which  ascribed  boundless  knowledge  to  the 
ancient  E.; yptians.     Nor  can  they  for  a  moment 
be  In  M   in  these  clays,  after  the  lignt  thrown  on 
early  Egypt  by  the  monumental  disclosures.  Tlie 
brief  notion   given  above  of  the  general   charac- 
teristics of  the  earliest  religion   of  the   country, 
shows  how  utterly  baseless  such  a  theory   is.      In 
truth,  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  so  far  back  as 
we  have  been  able  to  learn   anything  of  them, 
seem  to  have  possessed  far  better  and  purer  religious 
opinions  than  those  of  the  valley  at  'he  Nile,  and 
in  all   probability  did  something  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  religious  system  of  the  latter  (Movers, 
Plionizier).    The  ex]>osure  of  this  sceptical  hypo- 
thesis, which  the  Hible  enables  the  scholar  to  sup- 
ply, may  be  found  in  Vatke,  Die   Religion  de4 
A.  T.  nach   den  Canon.  Buchern  enttctckelt,  tfrxl 
Hengstenberg,  Die  Authentie  des  Pentateuch. 
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Tli*  »•''  ject  of  circumcision  among  tlie  Egyp- 
tians has  already  been  considered  [Circum- 
cision]. The  pages  of  the  present  work  afford 
ample  evidences  of  the  relation  which  Egypt 
bears  to  the  Biblical  History,  and  specimens  of 
the  light  which  the  manners,  customs,  opinions, 
Rnd  buildings  of  the  Egyptian  people  '  already 
throw,  and  of  the  fuller  and  clearer  light  which, 
as  our  knowledge  advances,  they  are  likely  to 
throw,  on  the  usages  of  the  chosen  people,  and  the 
pages  of  the  sacred  volume. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that,  since  the  above 
was  written,  we  have  read  Ancient  Egypt,  her 
Monuments,  &c.  by  George  R.  Gliddon  ;  a  work 
whi'di  gives  a  much  more  favourable  account  of 
the  .results  of  modern  research  into  the  Hierogly- 
phics than  this  article  would  seem  to  jus'if'y.  The 
peculiarly  advantageous  position  of  the  author  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  as  having  lived  above  twenty 
years  in  the  country,  and  being  United  •  States' 
consul  for  Cairo,  makes  his  opinions  on  Egyptian 
antiquities  worthy  of  great  attention.  Yet  we 
cannot  deny  that  his  work  has  traces  of  being 
written  in  a  partisan  spirit.  The  reader,  however, 
will  be  rewarded  by  perusing  the  production,  since 
it  presents  (though  not  in  the  best  style)  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  entire  subject  of  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties, written  by  a  man  intimately  and  in  part 
personally  acquainted  with  the  points  in  question. 

J.  R.  B. 

EHUD  Oin«  ;  Sept.  'Am'8),  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  one  of  the  *  Judges  '  of  Israel,  or  rather 
of  that  part  of  Israel  which  he  delivered  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Moabities  by  the  assassination  of 
their  king  Eglon.  These  were  the  tribes  beyond 
the  Jordan,  and  the  southern  tribes  on  this  side  the 
river.  Ehud  obtained  access  to  Eglon  as  the 
bearer  of  tribute  from  the  subjugated  tribes,  and 
being  left-handed,  or  rather  ambidextrous,  he  was 
enabled  to  use  with  a  sure  and  fatal  aim  a  dagger 
concealed  under  a  part  of  his  dress,  where  it  was 
unsuspected,  because  it  would  there  have  been 
useless  to  a  person  employing  his  right  Hand.  The 
Israelites  continued  to  enjoy  for  eighty  years  the 
independence  obtained  through  this  deed  of 
Ehud  (Jndg.  iii.  15-30). 

EKRON  (ppij;  Sept.  *A^ap^),  the  chief 
of  the  five  Philistine  states  (Josh.  xiii.  3),  and 
the  northernmost  of  the  five.  In  the  general 
distribution  of  territory  (unconquered  as  well 
as  conquered)  Ekron  was  assigned  to  Judith, 
as  being  upon  its  border  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  xv.  11, 
45)  ;  but  was  afterwards  apparently  given  to  Dan, 
although  conquered  by  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  1  1,  45  ; 
xix.  4.'5 ;  Judg.  i.  18;  romp.  Joseph.  Anti<j.  v.  1, 
22;  v.  2,  4).  In  Scripture  Ekron  is  chiefly  re- 
maikable  from  the  ark  having  been  sent  home 
from  thcnee,  upon  a  new  cart  drawn  by  two  milch 
kme  i  I  Sum.  v.  10;  vi.  1-8).  In  la'er  davs,  it 
is  named  with  the  othei  cities  of  the  Philistine* 
in  the  (l«'iiiinci.itii)iis  of  the  prophets  atrainst  that 
people   (.b'r.    xxv.  99:    Amoi   i.    K;   Zeph.  ii.  4  ; 

Zc<  h.   ix.  5).     Botebiui  and    Jerome  nVwrribn 

Kkron  as  a  village  of  the  Jowl  between  Azotug 
and  Jamiiia  towards  t  lag  east,  or  eastward  of  a 
line  drawn  between  these  two  places  (Onomast.  in 
'Aecaron').  The  name  of  Kkron,  or  rather  Ac- 
eaion,  occurs  incidentally  in  the  histories  of  the 
Crusades;  a»\d  it  has  lately  been  recognised  by 
l/r  kobuisoii  (iiib.  KescarcJ»t4,  in.  24)  in  l hat  of 


Akri,  in  a  situation  corresponding  m  all  we  kno'jr 
of  Ekron.  The  radical  letters  of  the  Arabic  name 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Hebrew,  and  both  tht 
Christians  and  Moslems  of  the  neighbourhood  re- 
gard the  site  as  that  of  the  ancient  Ekron.  Akri 
is  a  small  Moslem  village,  five  miles  south  of 
Ramleh.  It  is  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  and,  as 
there  are  no  apparent  ruins,  the  ancient  town  was 
probably  of  the  same  materials.  It  is  alleged, 
however,  that  cisterns  and  the  stones  of  hand-mills 
are  often  found  at  Akri  and  in  the  adjacent  fields. 

EL  AH  (i"6tf  ;  Sept.  *R\&).  son  of  Baasha 
king  of  Israel.  After  a  reign  of  two  years  (b.c. 
930-929)  he  was  assassinated  while  drunk,  and 
all  his  kinsfolk  and  friends  cut  off,  by  Zimri, 
'  the  captain  of  half  Ins  chariots.'  He  was  the 
last  king  of  Baasha's  line,  and  by  this  cata- 
strophe the  predictions  of  the  prophet  Jehu  were 
accomplished  (1  Kings  xvi.  6-14). 

ELAH,  a  valley  in  which  the  Israelites  were 
encamped  when  David  fought  Goliah  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  19).  It  doubtless  received  this  name,  which 
some  spell  Alah  (which  see),  from  the  terebinth 
trees,  or  from  some  remarkable  terebinth  tree, 
growing  in  it.  Ecclesiastical  traditions  identify 
it  with  the  nresent  valley  of  Beit  Hanina,  about 
eight  miles  north-west  from  Jerusalem.  In  this 
valley  olive  trees  and  carob  trees  now  prevail, 
and  terebinth  trees  are  few ;  but  the  brook  is  still 
indicated  whence  the  youthful  champion  selected 
the  '  smooth  s' ones'1  wherewith  he  smote  the  Philis- 
tine. The  brook  is  dry  in  summer,  but  in  winter 
it  becomes  a  mighty  torrent,  which  inundates  the 
vale  (Pictorial  Palestine,  p.  121).  Dr.  Robin- 
son, however,  disputes  this  ancient  tradition,  and 
finds  that  the  conditions  of  the  history  require 
him  to  identify  the  valley  of  Elah  with  the  Wady 
es-Sum't  (acacia  valley),  which  he  crossed  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  about  eleven  miles 
south-west  from  the  former  city.  His  reasons  are 
given  in  Biblical  Researches,  iii.  350 ;  and  he 
remarks  that  the  largest  specimen  of  the  terebinth 
tree  which  he  saw  in  Palestine  still  stands  in  the 
vicinity. 

ELAM  (DT^;  Sept. 'EAa^i),  which  is  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  x.  22,  as  a  tribe  descended  from 
Shem,  is,  in  ch.  xiv.  1,  introduced  along  with  the 
kingdom  of  Shinar  in  Babylon,  and  in  Isa.  xxi. 
2,  and  Jer.  xxv.  25,  is  connected  with  Media.  In 
Ezra  iv.  9.  the  Klamites  are  described  among  the 
nations  of  the  Persian  empire  ;  and  in  Dan.  \  in.  2, 
Sum  is  said  to  lie  on  the  river  Ulai  (Euhr-us  or 
Choaspes)  in  the  province  of  Elam.  These  ac- 
counts lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Elam  was  the 
same  land  which  was  designated  by  the  Greekg 
and  Romans  hy  the  name  of  Elymais.  and  which 
formed  a  pait  of  the  ancient  Susiana,  the  modern 
KhusisTiin.  This  Snsiana,  which  may  thus  be 
i>  -aided  as  the  Khun  of  Scripture.  \\a-  hounded 
on  the  east  by  Persia  Proper  (anevnt  Penis,  m.*- 
dem  Pus';,  on  the  west  l.y  Bah)  Ionia  ( the  Aia- 
bian  Iraki,  iiithe  noith  by  Media,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Peisini  Gulf.  This  countiy  is  not 
unfieqiiently  regarded  as  a  pait  of  Portia  Pi"  '  I 
but  in  the  division  of  the  provinces  it  was  con- 
sidered distinct  from  it,  and  con  t ituleil  Apeoulifii 
satrapy,  which  was  about  hi  'It  as  large  kl  P.  r>n 
and  not  qtrte  as  large  M  England.  Klain  w;^ 
inhabited  by  various  tiibes  of  people.  Th« 
Elyiiuri    or     Klama-i,    together    with    the     K'«l 
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seem  to  have  been  the  oldest  inhabitants  not  only 
ot'Susiana  Proper  but  also  of  Persia  :  whence  the 
sacred  writers,  under  the  name  of  Elam,  compre- 
hended the  country  of  the  Persians  in  general. 
The  Elamai  dwelt  partly  in  the  north  and  partly 
in  the  south  of  the  country  ;  and  as  they  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  it,  they  were  able  to  bring  into 
the  held  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  who  were 
chiefly  archers  (Strabo,  xv.  3,  10).  It  was  in  this 
capacity,  indeed,  as  archers,  that  the  other  inha- 
biting tribes  the  Uxii,  the  Kissi,  the  Cossaei — 
were  chiefly  celebrated;  and  hence  the  historical 
propriety  of  the  Scriptural  allusion  to  the  quiver 
and  the  bow  of  the  Elamites  (Isa.  xxii.  6;  Jer. 
xlix.  34).  Indeed,  in  the  latter  text  the  bow  is 
distinctly  mentioned  as  the  chief  instrument  of 
Elamife  power — *  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Elam, 
the  chief  of  his  might.' 

It  would  seem  that  Elam  was  very  early  a  se- 
parate state  with  its  own  kings;  for  in  the  time 
of  Abraham  we  find  that  Chedorlaomer  king  of 
Elam  extended  his  conquests  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates as  far  as  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
(Gen.  xiv.);  but  whether  he  acted  for  himself,  or 
only  as  the  viceroy  or  general  of  the  Assyrians 
(as  Josephus  seems  to  intimate),  must  remain  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Ezekiel  (xxxii.  24)  mentions 
Elam  among  the  mighty  uncircumcised  nations 
which  had  been  the  terror  of  the  world;  and 
about  the  same  period  (b.c.  590)  Jeremiah  threat- 
ened it  with  conquest  and  destruction  by  the 
Chalda*ans  (Jer.  xlix.  30,  34,  sqq.).  This  was 
accomplished  probably  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
subjected  Western  Asia  to  his  dominion ;  for  we 
rind  his  successor  Behhazzar  residing  at  Susa,  the 
capital  of  Elam,  a  province  then  subject  to  that 
monarch  (Dan  viii.  1.  2;  Rosenmiiller's  Biblical 
Geography,  &c).  With  this  the  Scriptural  no- 
tices of  Elam  end,  unless  we  add  that  Elamites  are 
found  among  those  who  were  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9);  which  implies  that 
Jews  descended  from  the  exiles  were  settled  in 
that  country.  Here  also  they  are  mentioned  next 
to  the  '  Medians,'  with  whom  they  are  also  coupled 
by  the  prophets  (Isa.  xxi.  2  ;  Jer.-  xxv.  25)  ;  for 
which  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  seek  any 
further  reason  than  that,  to  the  Jewish  writers, 
Elam  lay  next  beyond  Media. 

ELATH  PHp^y  termed  in  the  Sept.  M\&v  ; 
in  Joseph.  ( Antiq."\Y\\.  6,  4Nj  Al\avr} ;  in  Jerome, 
Ailath  :  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  'E\dva.  It  is 
now  called  Ailah.  These  several  names  are  only 
variations  of  the  original  Hebrew  word.  It  was  a 
city  of  Idumaea,  having  a  port  on  the  eastern  arm 
or  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  thence  received  the 
name  of  Sinus  Elaniticns  (Gulf  of  Akaba).  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebins,  it  was  ten  miles  east  from 
Petra.  It  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley  of 
El^dior,  which  runs  at  the  bottom  of  two  parallel 
ranges  of  hills,  north  and  south,  through  Arabia 
Petrea,  fr«>m  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Elanitic  Gulf. 

The  first  time  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
hires  is  in  Dent.  ii.  8,  where,  in  speaking  of  the 
journey  of  the  Israelites  towards  the  Promised 
Land,  these  words  occur — '  When  we  passed  by 
from  oir  bietl  ren  the  children  of  Esau,  which 
dwelt  in  Scir,  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from 
Elath.  and  from  E/.iongeber.'  These  two  places 
»re  mentioned  together  .again  in  1  Kings  ix.  2d, 


in   such   a  manner  as  to  show   that  Elath   w^, 
more    ancient    than  Eziongeber,   and    wa3    of  so 
much   repute   as   to   be  used   for   indicating   the 
locality  of  other  places  :  the  passage  also  fixes  th« 
spot  where  Elath   itseif  was  to  be  found  :  '  and 
King  Solomon   made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion- 
geber,  which  is  beside  Elath.  on  the  shore  (Num. 
xxxiii.  35)  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.' 
The   use    which   David  made   of  the  vicinity  of 
Elath  shows  that  the  country  was  at  that  time  in 
his  possession.     Accordingly,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  14, 
we  learn  that  he  had  previously  made  himself 
master  of  Idumsea,  and  garrisoned  its.strong-holds 
with  his  own  troops.     Under  his  successor,  Joram 
(2  Kings  viii.  20),    the  Idumaeans  revolted  from 
Judah,    and    elected   a    king    over    themselves. 
Joram    thereupon    assembled    his    forces,    t  and 
all  the  chariots  with  him,'   and,   falling  on  the 
Idumaeans  by  night,  succeeded  in  defeating  and 
scattering  their  army.     The   Hebrews,  however, 
could  not  prevail,  but  '  Edom  revolted  from  under 
the  hand  of  Judah  unto  this  day  ;'  .thus  exempli- 
fying the  striking  language  employed  (Gen  xxvii. 
40)  by  Isaac — '  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and 
shalt  serve  thy  brother  :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion,  that  thou  shalt 
break  his  yoke  from  oft'  thy  neck."    From  2  King* 
xiv.  22.  however,  it  appears  that  Uzziah  recovered 
Elath,  and.   having  so  repaired  end  adorned  the 
city  as  to  be  said  to  have  built,  that  is  rebuilt, 
it,  he   made    it  a  part  of  his  dominions.     This 
connection  was  not  of  long  continuance  ;  for  in 
ch.  xvi.  ver.  6  of  the    same   book,  we   find   the 
Syrian    king    Rezin    interposing,    who   captured 
Elath,  drove  out  the  Jews,  and  annexed  the  place 
to  his  Syrian  kingdom,  and  'the  Syrians  came  to 
Elath,    and  dwelt    there    unto  this  day.'     At   a 
later  period  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  for  a  time   guarded    by  the  tenth  legion, 
forming  part  of  Palaesti.ua  Terti  a  (Jerome,  <hiom. 
s.  T.  Ailath ;  Strabo,  xxi.  4,  4 ;  Reland,  p.  556 ).    It 
subsequently  became  the  residence  of  a  Christian 
bishop.     Bishops  of  Elath  were  at  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  (a.».  451),  and  that  of  Constantinople, 
(a.d.  536).   At  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  Beryl  lug 
thus   wrote  his  designation  as   bishop  'Ai'Aa  tt)« 
TlaXaHTTiirqs   rpirris.      In    the   days   of   its   pros- 
perity it  was  much   distinguished   f  >r  commerce, 
which  continued  to  flourish  under  the  auspices  of 
Christianity.     In   the   sixth   century  it.  is  spoken 
of  by  Procopius  as  being  inhabited   by  Jews  sub- 
ject  to   the  Roman  dominion  (De  Bell.  Pers.  i. 
19).      In  a.d.  6'10,   the  Christian  communities  of 
Arabia  Petraea   found  it  expedient   to  submit  to 
Mohammed,  when  John,  the  Christian  governor  of 
Ailah,  became  bound   to   pay  an   annual  tribute 
of   300    gold-pieces    (Abulfeda,    Ann.    i.    171) 
Henceforward,    till    the    present   century,  Ailah 
lay  in  the  darkness  of  Islamism.     It   is  merely 
mentioned  by  the  supposed  Ihn  Hankal,  perhaj* 
in  the  eleventh   century ;   and,  after  tlie   middle 
of    the   twelfth,    Edrisi    describes    it   as  a    small 
town  frequented   by  the  Arabs,  who  were   now  its 
masters,  and  forming  an   important   point  in  the 
route  between  Cairo  and  Medina.     In  a.d.   1116, 
King    Baldwin  of  Jerusalem   took    possession   of 
it.       Again   was    it    wrested  from    (he    hands  of 
the    Christians    by    Saludin    I.,    a.d.    1  h>7,   and 
ne\cr  attain    fully  recovered   by   them;   although 
the  reckless   Rainald  of  Chatillon,  in  i.d.  11*2 
seized,  and   for  a  time  held,  the  town.      In  Abu*- 
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Vtia's  day,  arid  before  a.d.  1300,  it  was  already 
deserted.  He  says,  '  In  our  day  it  is  a  fortress, 
to  which  a  governor  is  sent  from  Egypt.  It  had 
a  small  castle  in  the  sea,  but  this  is  now  aban- 
doned, and  the  governor  removed  to  the  fortress 
on  the  shore.'  Such  as  Ailah  was  in  the  days  of 
Abulfeda,  is  Akaba  now.  Mounds  of  rubbish 
alone  mark  the  site  of  the  town,  while  a  fortress, 
occupied  by  a  governor  and  a  small  garrison 
under  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  serves  to  keep  the 
neighbouring  tribes  of  the  desert  in  awe,  and  to 
minister  to  the  wants  and  protection  of  the  annual 
Egyptian  Haj,  or  pilgrim  caravan.  This  place 
has  always  been  an  important  station  upon  the 
route  of  the  Egyptian  Haj.  Such  is  the  importance 
of  this  caravan  of  pilgrims  from  Cairo  to  Mecca, 
both  in  a  religious  and  political  point  of  view, 
that  the  rulers  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  period 
have  given  it  convoy  and  protection.  For  this 
purpose  a  line  of  fortresses  similar  to  that  of 
Akaba  has  been  established  at  intervals  along  the 
route,  with  wells  of  water  and  supplies  of  provisions 
(Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  250). 

The  first  Frank  who  visited  this  place  in  mo- 
dern times,  was  Ruppell,  in  1822.  Laborde 
{Journey  through  Arabia  Petrcea,  London,  1836) 
was  well  received  by  the  garrison  and  inhabitants 
of  the  castle  of  Akaba,  of  which  he  has  given  a 
view  (vol.  i.  p.  116).  The  fortress,  he  states,  is 
built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  is  in  a  pretty  good 
condition,  though  within  several  good  habitations 
have  been  sullered  to  fall  to  decay.  It  has  only 
two  guns  fit  for  service. — J.  R.  B. 

ELDAD  and  MEDAU  pTJbj  H^KI ;  Sept. 
'EA5a5  Kcd  MojSciS),  two  of  the  .seventy  elders 
appointed  by  Moses  to  assist  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  Although  not  present  with 
the  others  d*  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  they 
were  equally  tilled  with  the  divine  spirit  and  be- 
gan to  "  prophesy'  in  the  camp.  Joshua,  thinking 
this  irregular,  requested  Moses  to  forbid  them, 
arid  received  an  answer  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  great  lawgiver  : — '  Enviest  thou  for  my 
BakeV  \\  ould  to  God  that  all  the  Lord's  jieople 
were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his 
sphit  upon  theni'  (.Num.  xi.  21-29). 

ELDER  (fPT  ;  Sept.  nptcrfivTepos).  literally, 
one  of  the  older  men,  and  because,  in  ancient 
times,  older  persons  would  naturally  be  selected 
to  hold  public  offices,  out  of  regard  to  their  pre- 
sumed stijieriority  in  knowledge  and  exp'rience, 
the  term  came  to  l>e  used  as  the  designation  for 
the  oilier  itself  l>ome  by  an  individual,  of  what- 
ever age.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  words 
ytpouata  (a  council  of  elders),  senatus,  alder- 
man, &c.  Hut  the  term  'elder  a|  pears  to  l>e 
also  expressive  of  res]>ect  and  reverence  in  gene- 
ral, us  siyni>r<\  s</gruu>\  st  nor,  &c.  The  word 
occurs  in  this  sense  in  (ten.  1.  7,  '  Joseph  went 
U  <>  bury  Ins  fat  In  r,  and  with  him  went  up  all 
the  servant,  of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house, 
and  all  the  elders   of  the   land    of  Egypt*:   Sept. 

irptafiirTtpot,  \  hfg;  .sfHts.  TIicm'  rldeisof  Ejjypf 
vo  ii'.  probably,  the  various  state-officers.  The 
elders  of  hrarl,  of  whom  such  fieijucnt  mention 
is  made,  may  have  been,  in  eaily  timet,  the  lineal 
descendants  of  «h.»  )>ati  larchs  (  Exod.  x i  i .  21  ,.      To 

the  dorr ^  Idbses  was  directed  to  open  hij  com- 

miiMwn  ( Exod  oi.  Id  ';,  rhy  ytpovfriuv  ruv  vlunf 
'lopaijA     A(j.  leads  ro'vs  rpurfivTas.    They  accom- 


panied Moses  in  his  first  interview  with  Pharaoh, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Hebrew  nation  (ver. 
18);  through  them  Moses  issued  Ins  eommunica 
tions  and  commands  to  the  whole  people  (Exod. 
xix.  7;  Deut.  xxxi.  9);  they  were  his  immediate 
attendants  in  all  the  great  transactions  in  the  wil- 
derness (Exod.  xvii.  5)  ;  seventy  of  their  number 
were  selected  to  attend  Moses,  Aaron,  Nadah,  and 
Abihu,  at  the  giving  of  the  law  (Exod.  xx:v.  I;, 
on   which   occasion  they   are   called   the    nvole* 

(  V^N)  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  did  eat  and 

drink  before  God,  in  ratification  of  the  covenant, 
as  representatives  of  the  nation.  In  Num.  xi. 
16,  17,  we  meet  with  the  appointment  of  seventy 
elders  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  people  along  with 
Moses;  these  were  selected  by  Moses  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  elders,  and  are  described  as 
being,  already,  officeis  over  the  childien  of  Isiael. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  that  this  council, 
chosen  to  assist  Moses,  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Sanhedrim,  which,  he  thinks,  was  not 
instituted  till  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity  [Sanhedrim].  He  observes  that .these 
seventy  elders  were  not  chosen  to  be  judges  of  the 
people,  who  had  alieady  moie  than  60,00d  judges.. 
He  also  argues  that  the  election  of  sevenjy  addi- 
tional judges  would  have  done  but  little  towaids 
suppressing  the  rebellion  which  led  Moses  to 
adopt  this  proceeding;  but  that  it  seems  more 
likely  to  have  been  his  intention  to  form  a  supreme 
senate  to  take  a  share  in  the  government,  consist- 
ing of  the  most  respectable  persons,  either  for 
family  or  merit,  which  would  materially  support 
his  power  and  influence  among  the  people  in 
general;  would  unite  large  and  powerful  families, 
and  give  an  air  of  aiistocracy  to  his  government, 
which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  too  monarchical. 
He  further  infers  that  this  council  was  not  pei- 
manent,  not  l>eing  once  alluded  to  from  the  death 
of  Moses  till  the  Habylonish  captivity;  that 
Moses  did  not  fill  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by 
deaths,  and  that  it  ceased  altogether  in  the  wildei- 
ness.  After  the  settlement  in  Canaan  the  eWer* 
seem  to  have  been  the  administrators  of  the  laws 
in  all  the  cities  (Deut.  xix.  12;  xxi.  3,  6,  19: 
xxii.  15,  25).  The  continuance  of  the  office  mail 
be  traced  during  the  time  of  the  judges  (Judg.  ii. 
7);  during  that  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xvi.  4); 
under  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxx.  26)  ;  and  David  i  I 
Chron.  xxi.  16;.  Tne  elders  of  Israel  aie  men- 
tioned during  the  captivity  (Eata  x.  14),  count- 
ing either  of  those  who  hail  sustained  that  office 
in  their  own  land,  or  were  permitted  by  the  Baby- 
lonians to  exercise  it  still  among  their  coun- 
trymen. We  meet  with  them  again  at  the  i. 
ration  (Ezra  v.  51  and  by  them  the  Teniae  irai 
rebuilt (vi.  11;.  After  the  restoration  and  timing 
the  time  of  the  MaccaUvs,  the  Sanhedrim,  Record- 
ing to  Michaelis,  was  instituted,  being  liist  men- 
tioned under  Ilyrcanuo  II.  (JrOqe]  h.  Antiq.  \\  3  ; 
but   elders  aie  still  referred  to  in  1  Mace.  vn.  '6o. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  weie  the 
irptofSvTtpoi.  Thus  we  find  6  dp\nptv%  04  moie 
frequently  ol  dpxttpt^s  Kai  ol  ypafifiaTtls  sal  oi 
■npto^vTf^oi,  also  *chi<  f  piicsts  alio  i  lilcis.  •»  l.ois 
and  scribes,  and  various  ot  her  col  locations.  Likr 
the  scribes,  they  obtained  their  teat  iii  the  S.m- 
hedrim  h\  elect  ion.  or  nomination  from  the  Ntecu- 
t:\.-  authority.      The  wind  cUlei.  \sitn  in. my  UtfWl 

Jewish  terms,  w.t»  introduced  into  the  Cliristiasj 
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church.  In  the  latter  it  is  the  title  of  inferior 
mi  listers,  who  were  appointed  overseer?  among 
not  over  the  flock  ;  Gr.  eV  <£,  Vulg.  '  in  quo ' 
r  Ads  xx.  17. 28  ;  Tit.  i.  5,  7 ;  1  Pet.  v.  1-5).  The 
♦erm  is  applied  even  to  the  apostles  (2  John; 
3  John).  So  also  irpeo-fivrepiov  certainly  in- 
cludes even  St.  Paul  himself  (comp.  1  Tim.  iv. 
14  and  2  Tim.  i.  6).  Still  the  apostles  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  elders  elsewhere  (Acts  xv.  6). 
The  elder  was  constituted  by  an  apostle  or  some 
one  invested  with  apostolic  authority  (Acts  xiv. 
23  ;  see  also  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and  John). 
The  elders  preached,  confuted  gainsayers  (Tit.  i. 
9),  and  visited  the  sick  (James  v.  14).  The 
word  elders  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
ancients,  ancestors,  predecessors,  like  the  word 
apxouoi  (Matt.  v.  21 ;  Heb.  xi.  2).  It  is  used 
symbolically  (Rev.  iv.  4,  &c).  The  term  irpea- 
PvTcpos  is  plainly  the  origin  of  our  word  'priest' ; 
Saxon,  preoster  and  preste,  then  priest;  High  and 
Low  Dutch,  priester ;  French, prestre  and pretre  ; 
Ital.,  p'  ete ;  Span.,  presbytero  (Jahn,  Biblisches 
ArchaoL,  §  244  ;  Mede's  Works,  fol.  p.  27  ;  Gese- 
nius,  W'Crterbiich  s.  v.). — J.  F.  D. 

ELEALEH  <styhlt  \  Sept.  'EAed\V),  a  town 
of  the  Reuhenites  east  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii. 
.3,  37) ;  but  which  is  named  by  the  prophets  as  a 
city  of  the  Moabites  (Isa.  xv.  4 ;  xvi.  9 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  34).  It  is  usually  mentioned  along  with 
Heshhon ;  and  accordingly  travellers  find  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city  a  ruined  place,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  El  Aal,  which  doubtless  repre- 
sents Elealeh.  It  stands  upon  the  summit  of  a 
nil,  and  takes  its  name  from  its  situation,  Aal 
meaning  'high.'  It  commands  the  whole  plain, 
md  the  view  from  it  is  very  extensive.  It  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  north-east  of  Heshbon.  Wi- 
ner represents  Burckhardt  as  saying  that  it  was  64; 
hours  from  Heshbon;  and  G.  Robinson,  copying 
Burckhardt,  as  if  de  cibing  what  he  himself 
saw,  makes  the  same  mistake  (Travels,  ii.  193). 
But  the  6£-  hours  of  Burckhardt  refer  to  the  dis- 
tance from  his  starting-point  in  the  morning, 
which  was  Szalt.  At  5f  hours  he  arrived  at  El 
Aal,  and  at  6j-  hours  at  Heshbon,  bearing  south- 
west from  El  Aal  (Syria,  p.  365).  This  makes 
the  distance  "between  them  only  half  an  hour, 
corresponding  with  the  other  accounts. 

ELEAZAR  pT$6x,  God  the  Helper;  Sept. 
E.\ed(ao).  This  was  an  exceedingly  common 
name  among  the  Hebrews,  being  borne  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  in  Scripture  (as  well 
as  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Josepbus),  of  whom  the 
|)iinci}>al  are  the  following. 

1.  ELEAZAR,  eldest  son  of  Aaron  (Exod.  vi. 
23,  25),  who  acted  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  32),  and  at  his 
death  succeeded  him  in  the  high-priesthood 
Num.  xx.  35,  sq.).  His  pontificate  was  con- 
temporary with  the  military  government  of  Joshua, 
whom  lie  aptiears  to  have  survived.  A  perfectly 
good  understanding  seems  at  all  time3  to  have 
subsisted  he*vreen  Eleazar  and  Joshua,  as  we  con- 
s'antly  trace  that  co-operation  and  mutual  sup- 
por  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  of 
the  nation  rendered  so  necessary.  Eleazar  is  suj>- 
posed  to  liui'e  lived  twenty-live  years  after  the 
ratitlg<  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  book  of  Joshua 
concludes  with  a  notice  of  his  death  and  burial. 
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2.  ELEAZAR,  who  was  set  apart  to  attend 
upon  the  ark  while  it  remained  under  the  root  o* 
his  father  Abinadab  (1  Sam.  vii.  1). 

3.  ELEAZAR,  one  of  the  three  most  eminent 
of  David's  heroes,  who  '  fought  till  his  hand  was 
weary'  in  maintaining  with  David  and  the  other 
two  a  daring  stand  agaiust  the  Philistines  alter 
'  the  men  of  Israel  had  gone  away.'  He  was  also 
one  of  the  same  three  when  they  broke  through 
the  Philistine  host,  to  gratify  David's  longing  for 
a  drink  of  water  from  the  well  of  his  native  Beth- 
lehem (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  10,  13). 

4.  ELEAZAR,  the  fourth  of  the  Maccabaean 
brothers,  sons  of  the  priest  Mattathias  (1  Mace, 
ii.  5).  He  was  crushed  to  death  by  the  fall  of 
an  elephant  which  he  stabbed  under  the  belly  in 
the  belief  that  it  bore  the  king,  Antiochus  Eupator 
(1  Mace.  vi.  43-46). 

5.  ELEAZAR,  an  aged  and  venerable  scribe 
who,  '  as  became  his  age,  and  the  excellency  of 
his  ancient  years,  and  the  honour  of  his  grey  head,' 
chose  rather  to  submit  to  the  most  cruel  torments 
than  conform  to  the  polluting  enactments  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  vii.  18-31). 

ELECTA  or  Eclecta  ('EkAsktti).  Accord- 
ing  to  Grotius,  Wetstein,  and  some  other  critics, 
this  word  is  used  as  a  proper  name  in  the  address 
of  John's  second  epistle,  'O  TLpefffivTepos  'EkAc/ct^ 
Kvpi^ — '  The  Presbyter  to  the  Lady  Eclecta* 
This  meaning  is  advocated  by  Bishop  Middletor 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Article  (2nd  ed.  Cambridge.  1828,  pp.  626-629) 
He  adduces  in  support  of  it  several  epistolary  in 
scriptions  from  Basil,  in  which  the  name  precedes 
and  the  rank  or  condition  in  life  is  subjoined, 
such  as  Ev<TTa9((*>  larpw — Aeovricp  crocpiaTij — • 
Bo&iropia)  tinanS-nto — Mayi>ri[j.iavq>  ko'/j.tjti  :  none 
of  these,  however,  are  purely  honorary  titles.  To 
meet  the  objection  that  the  sister  of  the  person 
addressed  is  also  called  Ecleeta  in  verse  13,  he 
suggests  that  the  words  t?/s  'E/cAe/cTTjj  are  a  gloss, 
explanatory  of  <rov.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture, 
unsupported  by  a  single  manuscript ;  and  such  a 
gloss,  if  occasioned  (as  Bishop  Middleton  sup- 
poses) by  the  return  to  the  singular  number,  would 
more  naturally  have  been  inserted  after  ce,  in 
which  position,  however  unnecessary,  it  would  at 
least  produce  no  ambiguity.  Some  wi  iters,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  adopted  a  mystical  in- 
terpretation, though  contrary  to  the  usus  loquendi, 
and  fo  all  apostolic  usage,  and  supposed  with  Je- 
rome ttiat  the  term  Zk\€ktt]  referred  to  the  church 
in  general,  or  with  Cassiodorus,  to  some  particular 
congregation.  The  last  named  writer  (b.  a.d.  470.  d. 
562),  in  his  Complexiones  in  Epistolas,  &c.  (Loud. 
1722,  p.  13(5),  says,  f  Johannes— electa  dominie 
scribit  ecclesiae,  tiliisque  ejus,  quas  sacro  fonto 
genuerat.1  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  a  fragment 
of  his  Adumbrationes,  attempts  to  combine  the 
literal  and  the  mystical  meanings — 'Scripta  veio 
est  ad  quandam  Babyloniam  Electam  nomine, 
signiticat  autem  electionem  ecclesiaj  sancta*. 
(Opera,  ed.  Klotz.  iv.  p.  66).  The  Authorized 
Version  trai  slates  the  words  in  question  '  the  eieci 
lady,'  an  interpretation  approved  by  Castalio, 
Beza,  Mill,  Wolf,  Le  Clerc,  and  Macknight. 
Most  modern  critics,  howevei,  Schleusner  and 
Breitschneider  in  their  Lexicons,  Bourger  (1763), 
Vater  (1824),  Goeschen  (1832),  and  Tischendorf 
(1811),  in  their  editions  of  the  New  Testament, 
Neander  (History  of  the  Planting  oj' the  Christum 
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Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  71,  Eng.  transl.),  I)e  Wette 
(Lehrbuch,  p.  330),  and  Lueke  {Commentary  on 
the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  pp.  3i  1-320,  Eng.  transl.), 
agree  with  the  Syriao  and  Arabic  Versions  in 
making  Kvpia  a  proper  name,  and  render  the 
words  '  to  the  elect  Cyrta."1  Lardner  has  given  a 
copious  account  of  critical  opinions  in  his  History 
of  the  Apostles  aivl  Evangelists,  c.  xx.  tVork-s, 
vi.  281-288.— J.  E.  R. 

ELEMENTS  (<rroix£d)-  The  etymon  both 
of  the  English  and  Greek  word  conveys  their 
primary  meaning  :  thus,  elements,  from  elementa, 
the  alimenta  from  which  tilings  are  made,  and 
trroi-x^ia,  from  cre/x^,  '  to  go  up  by  steps  *J — 
the  first  principles  whence  the  subsequent  parts  of 
things  ((TToixov<Tt)  proceed  in  order.  It  seems  to 
have  been  believed,  from  a  very  early  period,  that 
all  bodies  consist  of  certain  first,  specific  ingre- 
dients (a-roLx^a),  into  which  they  are  all  resolv- 
able, although  different  opinions  prevailed  re- 
specting the  number  and  nature  of  these  pri- 
mary constituents  of  things.  Hesychius  explains 
crroixeTo  by  7r{;p,  v$wp,  yrj,  Kal  b.r\p,  a(p>'  wv  ra 
ad/jLara—  Hie,  water,  earth,  and  air,  of  which  bo- 
dies are  formed.  This,  which  is  the  simplest,  may 
be  called  the  primary  sense  of  the  word.  A 
secondary  use  of  the  word  relates  to  the  organized 
parts  of  which  anything  is  framed,  as  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  (Hesychius  gives  also  ypdppara), 
these  being  the  elements  of  words ;  also  the  ele- 
ments, rudiments,  or  first  principles  of  any  art 
or  science.  The  word  occurs  in  its  primary 
sense,  Wis.  vii.  17,  avaraaiv  koct/xov  k<x\  euep- 
yeimv  o-toix€icoi/)  'fne  constitution  of  the  woi  Id  and 
the  operation  of  the  elements;'  also  xix.  18.  It  is 
used  in  the  same  sense,  2  Pet.  iii.  10,  (rroix^a 
5e  Kaucrovp.eva  KvdrjCrovTqi,  and  ver.  12,  rrjKtrai, 
1  the  elements  burning  will  be  dissolved  and 
melted.'  The  Jews,  in  Peter's  time,  spoke  of  four 
elements  (Joseph.  Antiq.  iii.  7.  7). 

The  word  occurs  in  a  secondary  sense  in  Gal. 
iv.  3-(J,  ra  crroix^io.  rov  k6o~jjlov,  '  the  elements  or 
rudiments  of  the  world,'  which  the  Apostle  calls 
acrOevrj  i<a\  nrooxo-  (rrotx^'ia,  '  very  weak  and  poor 
elements.'  He  introduces  the  word  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  his  coiii)  arisori  of  the  law  to  a  pedagogue 
(iii.  21),  and  of  persons  under  it,  to  children 
under  tutors;  and  by  the  elements  or  rudiments 
of  the  woi  Id  he  evidently  means  that  state  of 
religious  knowledge  which  bad  subsisted  in 
the  world,  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  before 
Christ;  the  weakness  of  which,  among  the  Jews, 
may  be  seen  in  Heb.  vii.  1^,10;  x.  1,  and  among 
the  Gentile-,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  passim. 
'The  elements  of  the  world'  occurs  again,  Col, 
ii.  ^-20,  in  the  same  sense,  as  appears  from  the 
variou-  allusions  both  to  the  termS tised  in  Gi  eci'ari 
philosophy,  an  1  the  dogmas  of  the  Judatzers  in 
the  subsequent  verses ;  thephrase  being  bossiblv  sug- 
gested to  the  Apostle  by  his  previous1  u-e  of  it  to 
the  Galatians.  The  word  aroix^a  in  Heb.  v.  12 
Ik  restricted,  by  the  addition  ru>v  koyiwv  rov  ®(ov, 
to  fie  rudiments  of  Chi i'stianily  (see  RoseumuIIer 
and  Benson  on  the  passages)      J.  F.  1). 
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vi.  31.  liochart  imagined  D^DH^'  ■shmJud)- 
'jl/n  to  be  ,i  ((.iiii.i'tion  ol  D^m?"^'  ,Ji<n- 
kahabbiin,  bei  aujfl  'iltiJuihun  is  qu«  of  the  Arabic 
nair.e<  dt  the  •■li-pliant  |  and  Uieme  inhered  that 
$ch%*  denoting  toot/^  Ijc   iuuuuiing    puit  of  toe 


word,  habbim  or  habbehim,  was  in  Hebrew,  like 
khaban  in  Arabic,  to  be  referred  to  elephant. 
However  this  may  he,  all  the  nations  of  the  south 
and  west  of  Asia  have  for  many   ages   generally 

used  the  word  fil,  feel,  pheel,  phil,  P^Q  ;  for  we 
find  it  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Persian,  Arabic, 
and  Turkish,  extending  to  the  east  far  beyond  the 
Ganges,  where,  nevertheless,  in  the  indigenous 
tongues  anei,  waranam,  and  hatti  are  existing 
names. 


279.     f Asiatic  Elephant.] 

The  animals  of  this  genus  consist  at  nresent  of 
two  very  distinct  specie.s,  one  a  native  of  Southern 
Asia,  once  spread  considerably  to  the  westward 
of  the  Upper  Indus,  and  the  other  occupying 
southern  and  middle  Africa  to  the  edge  of  the 
great  Sahara.  In  a  fossil  state  there  are  besides 
six  more  species  clearly  distinguished.  The  ele- 
phant is  the  Largest  of  all  terrestrial  animals, 
sometimes  reaching  to  above  eleven  feet  of  ver- 
tical height  at  the  shoulders,  and  weighing  from 
five  to  seven  thousand  pounds  :  he  is  of  a  black 
or  slaty-ash  colour,  and  almost  destitute  of  hair. 
The  head,  which  is  proportionally  large,  is  pro- 
vided with  two  broad  pendulous  ears,  paiticularly 
in  those  of  the  African  species,  which  are  occa- 
sionally six  feet  in  length.  This  species  lias 
also  two  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  jaw, 
both  above  and  below,  and  only  three  toe-nails  on 
each  of  the  hind-feet;  wheieas  the  Asiatic  species 
is  provided  with  only  one  tooth  on  each  side  above 
and  below  ;  and  though  both  have  tusks  or  delenees, 
the  last-mentioned  has  them  confined  solely  to 
the  males  :  they  are  never  of  moie  than  seventy 
pounds  weight,  often  much  less,  and  in  some 
breeds  even  totally  wanting  ;  while  in  the  African 
both  sexes  are  aimed  with  tusks,  and  in  the  male* 
they  have  been  known  seven  fret  ;u  length,  and 
Weighing  above  1">0  pounds  each.  The  foiehead 
of  the  African  is  low  ;  that  of  die  Asiatic  high  ; 
in  both  the  eyes  aie  conn  aratively  small,  with  a 
malevolent  expression,  and  on  the  ten  pies  aie 
poies  which  exude  a  MUCOUS    humour  ;    the    tad   is 

long,  hanging  nearly  to  the  heels,  and  dial iohoua  at 

the  end.  lint  the  most  rcmai  kable  organ  of  the 
elephant,  that  which    equally,  enables   the    animal 

to  reach   the  ground  and   tu  groan  Uwnrhffi     ' 

tie.  |  at  a  carffeuierabl*  height,  is  the  ].m 'I hum* 
or  trunk;  1  -  \  liiuli  ical  elasiie  fi.tiiuiifiit,  m 
ordinary  colidit  on  teaching  ncariv  dou  n  U>  tlt« 
ground,  but  contractile  to  two-laud*  of  it*  uaiiaJ 
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length,  and  extensile  to  one-third  beyond  it  :  pro- 
vided with  nearly  400u  muscles  crossing  each  otlier 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  pioboscis  is  flexible  in 
e»evy  direction,  and  so  abundantly  supplied  with 
nerves  as  to  render  the  organ  one  of  the  most 
delicate  in  nature.  Within  is  the  double  canal 
of  the  nostrils,  and  at  the  terminal  ojjening  a 
tinker-like  process,  with  which  the  animal  can 
•  lake  up  very  minute  objects  and  grasp  others, 
even  to  a  writing  ji  ;n,  and  mark  paper  with  it. 
By  means  of  the  jroboscis  the  elephant  has  a 
power  of  suction  capable  of  raising  nearly  200 
pounds  weight;  and  with  this  instiument  he 
gathers  food  from  tiees  and  from  the  earth,  draws 
up  drink  to  squ'it  it  down  his  throat,  draws 
corks,  unties  small  knots,  ami  performs  number- 
less other  minute  operations;  and,  if  necessary, 
tears  down  branches  of  trees  more  than  five  inches 
in  diameter  with  no  less  dexterity  than  strength. 
The  gait  of  an  elephant  is  an  enoimous  stride, 
performed  with  his  high  and  ponderous  legs,  and 
sufficiently  rapid  to  lequire  smart  galloping  on 
horseback  to  outstrip  him. 

Elephants  are  peaceable  towards  all  inoffensive 
animals  sociable  among  themselves,  and  ready 
to  help  each  other;  gregarious  in  grassy  plains ; 
but  more  inclined  to  frequent  densely-wooded 
mountain  glens:  at  times  not  unwilling  to  visil 
the  more  avid  wastes,  but  fond  of  rivers  and  jx)ols, 
where  they  wallow  in  mud  and  water  among  reeds 
and  under  ihe  shade  of  trees.  They  are  most 
assuredly  more  sagacious  than  observers,  who, 
from  a  few  visits  to  menageries,  compare  them 
wit!)  do^s,  are  able  to  appreciate,  for  on  this 
question  we  must  take  into  account,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  physical  advantages  of  the  proboscis 
added  to  the  individual  experience  gained  by  an 
animal  slow  in  growth,  and  of  a  longevity  ex- 
ceeding a  century;  but  still  placed  in  contact 
with  man  after  a  birth  free  in  every  sense,  where 
his  powers  expand  without  human  education ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  dogs  are  the  offspiing  of 
an  immense  number  of  generations,  all  fashioned 
to  the  will  of  a  master,  and  consequently  with 
innate  dispositions  to  acquire  a  certain  education. 
In  Griffith's  Cuvier  are  found  several  anecdotes, 
some  of  them  from  the  personal  observations  of 
the  present  writer ;  and  referring  to  them,  we 
shall  add  only  a  single  one  here,  related  by  the 
late  Captain  Hobson,  R. N.,  as  observed  by  himself 
at  Travancore,  where  several  of  these  animals 
were  employed  in  stacking  teak  timber  balk. 
They  had  scarcely  any  human  aid  or  direction, 
but  each  beam  being  successively  noosed  and 
slung,  they  dragged  it  to  the  stack,  raised  one 
end  up,  contrived  to  shove  it  forward,  nicely 
watching  when,  being  poised  by  its  own  weight, 
the  lower  end  would  rise,  and  then,  placing  their 
foreheads  agahifct  the  butt  end,  they  pushed  it 
even  on  the  stack  ;  the  sling  they  unfastened  and 
Carried  bark  to  have  it  fitted  again*!  In  a  wild 
ttate  no  other  animal  has  the  sagacity  to  break 
off  a  leafy  bianch,  liold  it  as  a  fan,  and  use  it  as 
a  brush  to  drive  away  flies. 

The  Asiatic  spines,  carrying  the  head  higher, 
MM  inoic  dignity  of  appearance,  and  is  believed 
to  have  more  sa_'. uity  and  courage  than  the 
African  |  which,  however,  is  not  inferior  in  weight 
or  larlk,  and  has  never  been  in  the  hands  of  such 
r»Ki  »riem«'d  rn*&MCgtr|  as  the  Indian  mohauts  are, 
•no  have  acquired  such   deep    knowledge  of  the 


character  of  those  beasts  that  they  make  their 
submit  to  almost  incredible  Operations1;  such,  foi 
example,  as  suffering  patiently  the  extraction  of  e 
decayed  part  if  a  tooth,  a  kind  of  chisel  and 
mallet  being  the  instruments  used  for  the  purpose. 
This  was  witnessed  by  a  medical  officer,  a  neai 
relative  of  the  piesent  writer.  Elephants  walk 
under  water  as  long  as  the  end  of  the  proboscis 
can  remain  above  the  surface;  but  when  in  greater 
depth,  they  float  with  the  head  and  back  only 
about  a  foot  beneath  it.  In  this  manner  they  swim 
across  the  broadest  streams,  and  guide  themselves 
by  the  sense  of  smelling  till  they  r**ach  footing  to 
look  about  them  and  land.  They  are  steady, 
assiduous  workmen  in  many  laborious  tasks,  often 
using  discretion  wi  en  they  require  some  Uexterity 
and  attention  in  the  performance.  Good  will  .s 
all  man  can  trust  to  in  directing  them,  for  cor- 
rection cat. not  be  enforced  beyond  fneir  patience  ; 
but  liatter,y,  good  ;Teatment,  kind  words,  pro- 
mises, and  rewards,  even  to  the  wear  of  'finery, 
have  the  desiied  effect.  In  history  they  appear 
most  conspicuous  as  formidable  elements  of 
battle.  From  the  remotest  ages  they  were  trained 
for  war  by  the  natu  ns  of  India,  and  by  their  aid 
they  no  doubf  acquired  and  long  held  possession 
of  several  regions  of  High  Asia  westward  of  the 
Indus.  They  .are  noticed  in  the  ancient  Maha- 
barata.  According  to  Sauti  the  relative  force  of 
elephants  in  an  akshaushini  or  great  army  corjjs 
was  one  to  each  chariot  of  war,  three  horsemen, 
and  five  foot-soldiers,  or  rather  archers  mounted 
on  the  animal's  back  within  a  defensible  houdah 
— in  the  west  denominated  a  castle.  Thus  one 
armed  elephant,  one  chariot,  and  three  horsemen 
formed  a  patti  or  squad  of  at  most  eleven  men, 
and  if  there  were  other  bodies  of  infantry  in  th-» 
army  the}'  are  unnoticed.  Tin's  enumeration  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  in  India,  which  furnished 
the  elephants  and  the  model  of  arming  them, 
there  were  only  four  or  five  archers  with  or  with- 
out the  mohaut  or  driver,  and  that,  consequently, 
when  the  successors  of  Alexander  introduced 
them  in  their  wars  in  Syria,  Greece,  and  even 
Italy,  they  could  not  be  encumbered  more  than 
perhaps  momentarily  with  one  or  two  additional 
persons  before  a  charge ;  for  the  weight  carried  by 
a  war-elephant  is  less  than  that  of  one  used  for 
burthen,  which  seldom  equals  two  thousand 
pounds.  In  order  to  ascend  his  l>ack  when  sud- 
denly required,  the  animal  will  hold  out  one 
of  his  hind' legs  horizontally,  allowing  a  person 
to  step  upon  it  until  he  has  giasped  the  crupper 
and  rept  up.  In  the  West,  where  they  were  con- 
sidered for  a  time  of  great  importance,  no  doubt 
the  squad  or  escort  of  each  animal  was  more 
considerable  than  in  the  East,  and  may  have 
amounted  to  thirty-two  foot-soldiers;  the  number 
given,  by  some  mistake,  as  if  actually  mounted, 
in  1  Mace.  vi.  37. 

Although  red  colours  are  offensive  to  many 
animals,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  use  of  mul- 
bciry  juice  or  graj>es  must  have  been  intended  a* 
an  excitement  to  their  taste,"  for  they  are  all  fond 
of  fruit.  Wine,  so  as  to  cause  an  approach  to  in- 
toxication, would  render  them  ungovernable,  and 
more  dangerous  than  when  in  a  state  of  fear.  They 
do  not  require  stimulants  to  urge  them  on  in  a 
modem  battle,  with  all  its  flashes  of  fire,  smoke, 
and  explosion  :  and  red  colours  usually  employed 
for  their  trappings  produce  more  of  a  satisfactory 
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feeling  than  rage.  Judicious  and  long-continued 
training  is  the  only  good  remedy  against  sudden 
surprises  caused  by  objects  not  yet  examined  by 
their  acutely-judging  senses,  or  connected  with 
former  scenes  of  danger,  which  are  alone  apt  to 
make  them  turn.  It  is  likely  that  the  dis- 
ciplined steadiness  of  well-armed  ranks  fright- 
ened them  by  their  novelty  more  than  the  shouts 
of  Macedonian  thousands,  which  must  have  been 
feeble  in  the  ears  of  elephants  accustomed  to  the 
roar  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indians.  It  is 
probuule  that  the  Carthaginians  made  the  ex- 
periment of  training  African  elephants  in  imitation 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  :  they  are  noticed  in 
their  army  only  in  the  first  Punic  war;  and,  from 
what  appears  of  the  mode  of  managing-  them, 
theie  is  reason  to  believe,  as  already  noticed,  that 
they  were  never  so  thoroughly  subdued  as  the 
Indian  elephants, — C.  H.  S. 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS  CEAeuflepoVoAu),  a 
place  not  named  in  Scripture,  but  which  was  an 
episcopal  city  of  such  importance  in  the  time  of 
Eusehius  and  Jerome  that  they  assumed  it  as  the 
p'Mnt  whence  to  estimate  the  distances  and  posi- 
tions of  other  cities  in  Southern  Palestine.  It 
continued  to  be  a  great  city  until  the  sixth  cen- 
tury :  but  after  that  we  lose  sight  of  it,  and  all  the 
attempts  to  recover  the  knowledge  of  a  position  of 
such  topographical  importance  have  proceeded 
upon  critical  conjectures  and  combinations.  This 
process  sufficed  to  show  that  it  lay  in  the  south- 
western plain  of  Judaea,  betwe;  n  Hebron  and 
Askelon,  but  not  to  determine*  the  site  with  any 
precision.  Professor  Robinson,  when- in  that  quar- 
ter, made  this  long-lost  and  important  site  a 
subject  of  particular  inquiry  ;  but  no  traces  of 
the  name  could  be  found,  and  Beit-Jibrin  was 
referred  to  as  the  only  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  any  ruins  of  consequence  existed.  Of 
these  ruins  the  Arabs  spoke  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant terms,  and  the  travellers  were  induced  to 
turn  their  steps  in  that  direction.  On  approach- 
ing Beit-Jibrin  they  were  gratified  to  find  them- 
selves surrounded  by  several  places  whose  dis- 
tances from  Kleutlieropolis  are  specified  by  Eu- 
sehius and  Jerome,  and  which  might  serve  them 
a»  ^.  clew  in  the  search  for  Kleutlieropolis  itself. 

Beit-Jibrin  proved  to  be  a  village  of  moderate 
6ize,  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the  province  of 
Gaza.  In  and  around  this  village  are  ruins  of 
difierent  ages,  more  extensive  and  massy  than  any 
which  had  been  seen  in  Palestine,  excepting  the 
substructions  of  the  ancient  tettlTJle  at  Jerusalem 
and  the  Il.nam  at  Hebron.  These  inins  coftsist 
principally  of  the  remains  of  a  fortress  of  immense 
streflgth',  in  the  midst  of  an  irregular  rounded 
enclosure,  encompassed  by  a  Very  ancient  and 
strong  wall.  This  outer  wall  is  built  of  lai  je 
sq-ared  stones,  imceniented.  Along  this  wall  on 
the  inside,  towards  the  west  and  not  lb-west,  is  a 
row  of  ancient  massive  vaults  with  fine  round 
arches,  apparently  of  the  same  a^'e  as  the  wall 
itself,  and  hoth  unduubtcdlv  of  Rom. in  origin. 
In  the  midst  of  the  area  stands  ati  i  tegular  castle, 

the  lower  parts  of  which  -.1111  to  be  OS  an<  :-  tit  a> 
the  ext.ri.  r  wall,  hut  if  ha*  crbviuiisly  been  built 
up  again  in  modem  time.  An  inscription  OVeT 
the  gttie  shows  that  it  was  la>t  tep.iued  by  the 
Turks  A.n.  958  i  a  i>.  lVH),  neatly  two  yeart 
after  the  present  walla  of  Jerusalem  were  built. 
Kemains  of  ancient  walls   and  dwellings   extend 
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up  the  valley ;  and  at  the  distance  of  twentj 
minutes  from  the  present  village  are  the  mint 
of  an  ancient  churcji,  bearing  the  name  of' Santa 
Hanneh  (St.  Anne).  Only  the  eastern  end  is 
now  standing,  including  the  niche  of  the  great 
altar  and  that  of  a  side  chapel,  built  of  large 
hewn  stones  of  strong  and  beautiful  masonry. 

Ruins  thus  worthy  of  the  Roman  name  and 
indicative  of  a  powerful  city,  seemed  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  site  was  that  of 
the  ancient  Eleutheropolis  ;  especially  as  it  lay 
within  the  limits  to  which  a  careful  estimate  of 
the  distances  and  positions  in  the  Onomaslicon 
had  satisfied  Dr.  Robinson  that  the  site  must  lie. 
Neveitheless,  he  had  assured  himself  that  this 
Beit-Jibrin  could  be  no  other  than  the  Beto- 
gabra  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Peutinger  Tables,  and 
the  Beigeberin  (an  episcopal  city)  of  the  eccle- 
siastical Notifies  of  the  subsequent  centuries  : 
and  a>  he  was  not  prepared  to  suppose  that  Eleu- 
theropolis and  Beto-gabra  could  -be  the  same 
place,  he  proceeded  to  look  elsewhere  for  the 
former  city.  Eailing  to  discover  the  slightest 
trace  of  it  within  the  quarter  in  which  it  must 
needs  have  lain,  he  again  visited  Beit-Jibrin,  and 
then  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Beto-gabra 
ami  Eleutheropolis  were  indeed  one  and  the 
same,  the  former  represented  by  the  present  Bei"- 
Jibrin,  being  the  native  name,  kept  in  the  hick- 
ground  for  a  time  by  the  Graeco-Roman  official 
title  of  Eleutheropolis,  '  free  city,"  but  reappearing 
as  soon  as  the  Romans,  who  used  that  name,  had 
withdrawn.  This  explains  satisfactorily  t lie  dis- 
appearance of  the  name  of  so  important  a  place  as 
Eleutheropolis,  and  allbrds  ground  for  tracing  its 
continued  existence  for  ages  under  its  native  name. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  Crusaders  found  on 
this  spot  an  ancient  site  in  ruins  under  the  name 
of  Beth-Gebrim  ;  and  here  they  reared  again  a 
fortress  upon  the  ancient  foundations.  This  place 
and  fortress  are  often  mentioned  in  the  histories 
of  the  Crusades,  usually  under  the  corrupted 
name  of  Gibelin  ;  and  it  was  most  erroneously 
confounded  by  the  Christian  writers  with  Beer- 
sheba.  By  the  Arabian  authors  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Beit- 
Jibrin  and  Heit-Jibril.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  the  place  does  not  appear  to  have  Ix'en 
visited  by  any  Christian  traveller  until  Dr.  Ro- 
binson explored  the  neighbourhood  on  his  route 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza.    . 

Beto  Gahra.  Beth-Gebrim.  and  Beit-Jibrin  ap- 
pear to  be  different  foinis  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
name.  But  the  name  it -elf  does  not  occur  in 
Scripture.  Josephus  indeed  mentions  a  large 
village,  Brfrapis  (BetartsX  in  this  region  (De 
Bell.  .hut.  iv.  8,  1),  which  Rutinus  reads  B-iiyafUpis 
Begabtis  in  his  copy;  and  Reland  (p.  rV2<> 
sti'_rL,re>ts  that  this  may  have  been  the  same  place, 
which  is  not  unlikely. 

This  Biiort  anajvsis  of  the  extended  ohservations 
and  discussions  o?    Dr.   Robinson  (  lit  scur<  hes,  ii. 

;H«*.  359J  diK  Kil-l>o,  642-446)  will  put  the 

leader  in  possession  of  tin  leading  tacts  of  this 
interesting  question.  The  result  seems  to  !*•  that 
the  identity  of  Beto-Gahi  is  with  Beit-.!  tin  in  ii 
satisfactorily  established,  and  that  the  identity  ol 
Klenthero|mlis  with  the  laUM,  although  less  cer- 
tain, is  rendered  more  than  probable.  IU-it  Jilirin 
ii  twenty  miles  e.ist  of  Askelon,  and  thirteen  mil«« 
east -noi'li  e.kst  from  Hebron. 
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ELI  [yV,  raised  up:  Sept.'HAi),  high-priest  of 
die  Jews  when  the  ark  was  in  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  i.  3, 
9).  He  was  the  first  high-pri?st  of  the  kne.of  Itha- 
niar,  Aaron's  youngest  son.  This  is  deduced  from 
1  Chron.  xxiv.  3,  6  (comp;  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  9, 1 ). 
It  also 'appears  from  the  omission  of  the  names 
of  Eli  and  his  immediate  successors  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  high-priests  of  Eleazar's  line  in 
1  Chron.  vi.  4-6.  What  occasioned  this  remark- 
able transfer  is  not  known — most  probably  the 
incapacity  or  minority  of  the  then  sole  represen- 
tative of  the  elder  line ;  for  it  is  very  evident  that 
it  was  no  unauthorized  usurpation  on  the  part  of 
Eli  (1  Sam.  ii.  27,  28).  Eli  also  acted  as  regent 
or  civil  judge  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Samson. 
This  function,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended, by  the  theocratical  constitution,  to  devolve 
upon  the  high-priest,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  in  the 
absence  of  any  person  specially  appointed  by  the 
Divine  King,  to  deliver  and  govern  Israel.  He 
is  said  to  have  judged  Israel  forty  years  (1  Sam. 
iv.  18):  the  Septuagint  makes  it  twenty;  and 
ohronologers  are  divided  on  the  matter.  But  the 
probability  seems  to  be  that  the  forty  years  com- 
prehend the  whole  period  of  his  administration 
as  high-priest  and  judge,  including,  in  the  first 
half,  the  twenty  years  in  which  Samson  is  said  to 
have  judged  Israel  (Judg.  xvi.  31j,  when  some 
of  his  civil  functions  in  southern  Palestine  may 
have  been  in  abeyance.  As  Eli  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety-eight  (1  Sam.  iv.  15),  the  forty  years 
must  have  commenced  when  he  was  fifty-eight 
years  old. 

Eli  seems  to  have  been  a  religious  man ;  and 
the  only  fault  recorded'  of  him  was  an  excessive 
easiness  of  temper,  most  unbefitting  the  high  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  official  character.  His  sons, 
Hophni  and  Phinehas,  whom  he  invested  with 
authority,  misconducted  themselves  so  outrage- 
ously as  to  excite  deep  disgust  among  the  people, 
and  render  the  services  of  the  tabernacle  odious 
in  their  eyes.  Of  this  misconduct  Eli  was  aware, 
but  contented  himself  with  mild  and  ineffectual 
remonstrances,  where  his  station  required  severe 
and  vigorous  action.  For  this  neglect  the  judg- 
ment of  God  was  at  length  denounced  upon  his 
house,  through  the  young  Samuel,  who,  under  pe- 
:uliar  circumstances  [SAMUKi,],had  beenattached 
from  childhood  to  his  person  (1  Sam.  ii.  29;  iii. 
18).  Some  years  passed  without  any  apparent 
fulfilment  of  this  denunciation — but  it  came  at 
length  in  one  terrible  crash,  by  which  the  old  man's 
heart  was  broken.  T<  e  Philistines  had  gained  the 
upper  hand  over  Israel,  and  the  ark  of  God  was 
taken  to  the  liehi,  in  the  confidence  of  victory  and 
safety  from  its  presence.  But  in  the  battle  which 
followed,  the  ark  itself  was  taken  by  the  Philis- 
tines, and  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  who  were  in  at- 
tendance upon  it,  were  slain.  The  high-priest, 
then  blind  with  age,  sat  by  the  way-side  at 
Shiloii,  awaiting  tidings  from  the  war, 'for  his 
heart  trembled  fur  the  ark  of  God.'  A  man  of 
Benjamin,  with  his  clothes  rent,  and  with  earth 
upon  his  head,  brought  the  fatal  news  :  and  Eli 
heard  that  Israel  was  defeated  — that  his  sons  were 
«iain —  that  the  ark  of  God  was  taken — at  which 
last  word  he  fell  heavily  from  his  seat,  and  died 
{ 1    Sam.  iv). 

The  ultimate  doom  upon  Eli's  house  was  ac- 
oO'.np'ished  when  Solomon  unioved  Abiathar (t|w 


last  high-priest  of  this  line)  fiom  i  is  office.  »u4 
restored  the  line  of  Eleazer  in  the  person  of  Zauok 
[Abiathar]. 
ELIAKIM.     [Jehoiakim.1 
ELIAS.     [Elijah.] 

EL1EZER.  This is.thesamenan.easEleazar— 
whence  came  the  abbreviated  Lazar  or  Lazarua 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  proper  to  note  this 
here,  because  the  parable  which  describes  Lazarus 
in  Abraham's  bosom  (Luke  xvi.  23;  has  been  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  latent  allusion  to  the  name  o/ 
Eliezer,  whom,  before  the  birth  of  Ishmaei  and 
Isaac,  Abraham  regarded  as  his  heir.  The  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  in  which  the  name  of  Eliezer 
occurs  is  one  of  some  difficulty.  Abraham,  being 
promised  a  son,  says:  — 'I  go  childless,,  ami  the 
steward  of  my  house  is  this  Eliezer  of  Damascus. 
....  Behold,  to  me  thou  hast  given  no  seed  :  and, 
lo,  one. born  in  mine  house  is  mine  heir'  (Gen.  w 
2,  3).  Part  of  the  difficulty  is  caused  by  the 
translation,  and  part  by  the  prevalence  of  no- 
tions gathered  from  external  sources,  and  not 
warranted  by  the  original  text.  The  common 
notion  is  that  Eliezer  was  Abraham's  house-born 
slave,  adopted  as  his  heir,  and  meanwhile  his 
chief  and  confidential  servant,  and  the  same  who 
was  afterwards  sent  into  Mesopotamia  to  seek  a 
wife  for  Isaac.  This  last  point  we  may  dismiss 
with  the  remark',  that  there  is  not  the  least  evi- 
dence that  '  the  elder  servant,  of  his  house'  (Gen. 
xxiv.  2),  whom  Abraham  charged  with  this  mis- 
sion, was  the  same  as  Eliezer :  anil  our  attention 
may  therefore  be  -confined  to  the  verses  which 
have  been  quoted. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  third  verse  is  not  pro- 
perly a  sequel  to  the  second,  but  a  repetition 
of  the  statement  contained  in  the  second ;  and, 
being  thus  regarded  as  parallel  passages,  the  two 
may  be  used  to  explain  each  other. 

'  Eliezer  of  Damascus,"  or  '  Damascene-Eliezer/ 
is  the  subject  of  both  verses.  The  obvious  mean- 
ing is,  that  Eliezer  was  born  in  Damascus  :  and 
how  is  this  compatible  with  the  notion  of  his 
being  Abraham's  house-born  slave,  seeing  that 
Abraham's  household  never  was  at  Damascus  ? 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  tradition,  quoted  by  Jose- 
phus  from  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  {Antiq.  i.  7.  4  ), 
that  Abraham  '  reigned  in  Damascus ;'  but  the 
tradition  was  probably  founded  on  this  very  pas- 
sage, and  has  no  claim  on  our  belief. 

The  expression,  'the  steward  of  mine  house,"  in 
ver.-  2,  will  explain  the  sense  of  '  one  born  in 
mine  house  is  mine  heir,'  in  ver.  3.  The  lirsf 
phrase,  literally  translated,  is  '  the  son  of  posses- 
sion of  my  house,"  i.  e.  one  who  shall  possess  my 
house,  my  property,  after  my  death  ;  and  is  there- 
fore exactly  the  same  as  the  phrase  in  the  next 
verse,  '  the  son  of  my  house  (paraphrased  by  '  one 
born  in  mine  house')  is  mine  heir.'  This  lemoves 
every  objection  to  Eliezer's  being  of  Damascus, 
and  enables  us  to  dispense  with  the  tradition  ;  for 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  suppose  that  Eliezer 
was  a  house-born  slave,  or  a  servant  at  all ;  and 
leaves  it  more  probable  that  he  was  some  near 
relative  whom  Abraham  regarded  as  his  heir- 
at-law.  In  this  case  Abraham  obviously  means 
to  say,  ■  Behold,  to  me  thou  hast  given  no  cnil- 
dren,  and  not  the  son  of  my  loins,  but  the  son  of 
my  house  (i.  e.  of  my  family  the  son  whom  my 
house  i^ives  me — the  heir-at-law )  is  mine  heir.' 
It  is  by  no  means  certain   that  'this  Eliezer'  was 
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present  in  Al  raham's  camp  at  all:  and  we,  of 
course,  canno;  know  n  what,  degree  he  stood  re- 
laled  to  Abra  lam,  or  under  what  circumstances 
h«»  was  born  a^,  or  belonged  to,  Damascus.  It  is 
oossible  that  he  lived  there  at  the  very  time  when 
Abraham  tnus  spoke  of  him,  and  that  he  is  hence 
called    '  Elie/er  of  Damascus." 

This  view,  that  Eliezer  was  actually  Abraham's 
near  relative  and  heir-  it-law,  removes  another  dif- 
ficulty, which  has  always  occasioned  some  embar- 
rassment, and  u!hch  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
while  ne  speaks  of  Eliezer  as  his  heir,  his  nephew 
.Lot  was  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  had  been,  until 
lately,  the  companion  of  his  wanderings.  If 
Eliezer  was  Abraham's  servant,  it  might  well  oc- 
casion sin  prise  that  he  should  speak  of  him  and 
not  of  Lot  as  his  heir  :  but  this  surprise  ceases 
Mrhen  we  regard  Eliezer  as  also  a  relative,  and  if 
so,  a  neaier  relative  than  Lot,  although  not,  like 
Lot,  the  companion  of  his  journeys.  Some  have 
supposed  that  Lot  and  Eliezer  were,  in  fact,  the 
same  person ;  and  this  would  be  an  excellent 
explanation  if  the  Scriptures  afforded  sufficient 
grounds  for  it. 

2.  ELIEZER.  The  second  of  the  two  sons 
born  to  Moses  while  an  exile  in  the  land  of 
Midian  (ftxod.  xviii.  4).  Eliezer  had  a  son 
called  Rebadiah  (1  Chron.  viii.  17). 

ELIHU  (Xwb#,God-Jehovah ,Sept.  'E\iovs). 
One  of  Job's  friends,  described  as  l,  the  son  of 
Barachel,  a  Buzite,  of  the  kindred  of  Ram'  (Job 
xxxii.  2).  This  is  usually  understood  to  imply 
that  he  was  descended  from  Buz,  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham's brother  Nahor,  from  whose  family  the  city 
called  Ihiz  (Jer.  xxv.  23)  also  took  its  name. 
The  Cbaldee  paraphrase  asserts  Elihu  to  have 
been  a  relation  of  Abraham.  Elihu's  name  does 
not  appear  ann.ng  those  of  the  friends  who  came 
in  the  lirst  instance  to  condole  with  Job,  nor  is 
ins  piesence  indicated  till  the  debate  between  the 
afllicied  man  and  his  three  friends  had  been 
'nought  to  a  conclusion.  Then,  finding  there 
was  no  answer  to  Jobs  last  speech,  he  comes 
(.award  with  considerable  modesty,  which  he 
loses  a-  he  proceeds,  to  remark  on  the  debate,  and 
to  deliver  his  own  opinion  on  the  points  at  issue. 
The  character  and  scope  of  his  orations  are 
described  elsewhere  [Jou,  Book  of].  It  appears, 
from  the  manner  in  which  Elihu  introduces  him- 
self, that  he  was  by  much  the  youngest  of  the 
party  j  and  it.  is  evident  that  he  had  been  pre- 
sent prom  the  commencement  of  the  discussion,  to 
which  he  had  paid  very  close  attention.  This 
would  suggest  that  the  debate  between  Job  and 
Ids  friends  was  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  a 
deeply -interested  auditory,  among  which  was  this 
Kli'iu,  who  could  not  foibear  from  intei  lei  ing 
when  the  controversy  appeared  to  have  leachedan 
unsati.sfac  toi  y  conclusion. 

Elijah  (IWJ.  r,w-./.-.//o,Y7;/,Sept.,HAjou). 

This    womh  r-woiking    prophet     is     introduced    to 

our  notice  Ilk*  another  Melcruaedek    (Gen.  x. 

1,  1<*  ;  Heb.  'ii.  3\  witliout  any  mention  of 
««ts  I at bur  or  mother,  or  of  the  beginning  of  his 
days  -as  if  he  had  dtopf  out  of  that  cloudy 
chariot,  which,  after  his  work  was  done  :<n  caith, 
conveyed  him  back  to  heaven.  From  tins  si- 
lence of  So  iptur*  as  to  Ins  parentage  and  birth, 
aiuch  vain  sueci.lation  has  arisen.      Soim-  of  the 


Rabbins  have  supposed  that  he  was  Phi/teaa,  the 
grandson  of  Aaron;  whilst  others  have  thought 
that  he  was  an  angcl^who,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
forming wicked  king  Ahab  and  his  ungodly  sub- 
jects, assumed  the  form  of  a  man.  Some  suppose 
thatElijah  is  called  aTishbite  IromTishbeii,  a  city 
beyond  the  Jordan.  Others  suppose  that  Tishbite 
means  converter  or  reformer^  deriving  it  from  the 
Hebrew  radical  ZllS?.  Tne  very  hist  sentence  thai 
the  prophet  utters  is  a  direful  denunciation  against 
Ahab  :  and  this  he  supports  by  a  solemn  *.atsi,  •  As 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I 
stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  or  rain  these  years 
(i.  e.  three  and  a  half  years,  Luke  iv.  25  ;  James  v. 
17),  but  according  to  my  word'  (1  Kings  xvii. 
1).  Before,  however,  he  spoke  thus,  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  been  warning  this  most  wicked 
king  as  to  the  fatal  consequences  which  inns 
result  both  to  himself  and  h:s  people,  from  th< 
iniquitous  course  he  was  then  pursuing  :  and  this 
may  account  for  the  appaient  abruptness  with 
which  he  opens  his  commission. 

We  can  imagine  Ahab  and  Jezebel  being  greatly 
incensed  against  Elijah  for  having  foretold  and 
prayed  that  such  calamities  might  befall  them. 
For  some  time  they  might  attribute  the  drought 
under  which  the  nation  suffered  to  natural  causes, 
and  not  to  the  interposition  of  the  prophet;  and, 
therefore,  however  they  might  despise  him  as  a 
vain  enthusiast,  they  would  not  proceed  im- 
mediately to  punish  him.  When,  however,  they 
saw  the  denunciation  of  Elijah  taking  effect  far 
more  extensively  than  had  been  anticipated,  they 
would  naturally  seek  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  him  as  the  cause  of  their  sull'erings.  But 
we  do  not  hud  him  taking  one  step  for  his  own  pre- 
servation, till  the  God  whom  he  served  said.  "Get 
thee  hence,  and  turn  thee  eastward,  and  hide  thy- 
self by  the  brook  Cherith,  that  is  ligfpre  Jordan ; 
and  it  shall  be  that  thou  shalt  drink  of  the  biook.j 
and  I  have  commanded  the  ravens  to  fed  thee 
there'  (1  Kings  xvii.  3,  i).  Other  and  better 
means  of  protection  from  the  impending  danger 
might  seem  open  to  him  :  but.  regautless  of  these, 
he  hastened  to  obey  the  divine  mandate,  ami 
'  went  and  dwelt  by  the  brook  C  eritli  that  is  lie- 
fore  Jordan  '  (1  Kings  xvii.  5)    [ChekithJ. 

Some  commentators,  availing  themsehes  of  the 
fact  that  D*2~iy  orcbi/n,  which  we  translate 
ravens,  means,  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  27,  tnerchdtrft, 
have  tried  to  explain  away  the  miraculous  cha- 
racter of  God's  preservation  of  his  servant  at 
Cherith.  Others  again  have  thought  that  the 
original  signifies  Arabians,  as  in  2  Chron.  xxi. 
16;  Neh.  iv.  7;  where  the  like  word  is  used: 
or  possibly  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Ar.ibah, 
near  Beth-shan  (Josh.  xv.  6,  and  xviii.  1$,  &c). 
In  the  face  of  such  Opinions  as  these,  we  still  be- 
lieve that  ravens  and  not  men  were  the  instru- 
ments  which  God,   on    this  occasion,  employed 

to  cany  needful  food  to  his  exiled  and  pti-e- 
cuted  servant j  and  in  this  he  would  give  us  a 
manife>t  proof  of  His  Bovereignh  pvej  ,dl  rup- 
tures. But,  it  has  been  inquired,  how  could 
these  birds  obtain  food  of  a  propel  knd,  and  of  a 
sufficient  quantity,  to  supply  the  da  K  wants  of 
the  prophet?     The  answei  to  this  inquiry  it  very 

Simple.       "A  e  cannot   tell.       It    is  enough  1*01    us    to 

know  that  (iod  engaged  to  make  a  provision  lor 
bun,  and  that  He  tailed  nut  to  fulfil  hit  tiBgagt- 
inent.      We  need  not    to    {peculate,  Wl    Mine  l»*ve 
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done,  as  to  whether  this  supply  was  taken  from 
Allah's  or  Jehoshaphat's  table,  or  from  that  of 
one  of  the  seven  thousand  of  Israel  who  had  not 
bowed  the  kn<>e  to  Baal. 

A  fresh  trial  now  awaits  this  servant  of  God 
(u.c.  909),  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  bears 
it.  we  see  the  strength  of  his  faith.  For  one  year, 
as  some  suppose,  God  had  miraculously  provided 
for  his  bodily  wants  at  Cherirh  ;  but  the  brook 
which,  heretofore,  had  afforded  him  the  needful 
refreshment  there,  became  dried  up.  Encouraged 
by  past  experience  of  his  heavenly  Father's  care 
of  him,  the  prophet  still  waited  patiently  till  He 
said.  '  Aris*  (1  Kings  xvii.  9),  get  thee  to  Zare- 
phath,  which  belongeth  to  Zidon,  and  dwell 
there:  behold.  I  have  commanded  a  widow  woman 
there  to  sustain  thee.1  He  then,  at  once,  set  out 
on  the  journey,  and  now  arrived  at  Zarephath.  he,, 
in  the  arrangement  of  Gods  providence,  met,  as 
nt  entered  its  gate,  the  very  woman  who  was  de- 
puted to  give  him  immediate  support.  But  his 
faith  is  again  put  to  a  sore  test,  for  he  found  her 
engaged  in  a  way  which  was  well  calculated  to 
discourage  all  his  hopes;  she  was  gathering  sticks 
for  the  purpose,  as  she  assured  him,  of  cooking  the 
last  meal,  and  now  that  the  famine  prevailed 
there,  as  it  did  in  Israel,  she  saw  nothing  before 
her  and  her  only  son  but  starvation  and  death. 
How  then  could  the  prophet  ask  for,  and  how 
could  she  think  of  giving,  a  part  of  her  last  morsel? 
The  same  Divine  Spirit  inspired  him  to  assure  her 
that  she  and  her  child  should  be  even  miracu- 
lously provided  for  during  the  continuance  of  the 
famine;  and  also  influenced  her  heart  to  receive, 
without  doubting,  the  assurance!  The  kindness 
of  this  widow  in  baking  the  first  cake  for  Elijah 
was  well  requited  with  a  prophet's  reward  (Matt. 
x.  41.  42)  ;  she  afforded  one  meal  to  him,  and  God 
afforded  many  to  her  (see  1  Kings  xv.  16).  But 
uninterrupted  prosperity  will  not  do  for  even  God's 
most  devoted  servants.  Possibly  a  feeling  of  self- 
righteousness  might,  through  the  deceitfulness  of 
sin,  have  begun  to  enter  their  minds,  seeing  that, 
whilst  millions  around  them  were  now  suffering 
and  dying  from  want,  they  were  made  the  special 
objects  of  God's  providential  care.  Accordingly, 
their  heavenly  Father  saw  fit  to  visit  them  with  a 
temporary  calamity — a  calamity  as  severely  felt 
in  some  respects  by  the  one  as  it  was  by  the  other. 
'  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  son  of  the  woman, 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  fell  sick  ;  and  his  sfclc- 
ol  -  was  so  sore  that  there  was  no  life  left  in  him  ' 
(1  Kings  xvii.  17).  Verse  18  contains  the  ex- 
postulation with  the  prophet  of  this  bereaved 
widow;  she  rashly  imputes  the  death  to  his 
pre-ewe.  She  seems  to  have  thought  within 
herself,  that,  as  God  had  shut  up  heaven  from 
pouring  down  refreshing  showers  upon  a  guilty 
nation,  in  consequence  of  the  prophet's  prayer, 
so  she  was  now  suffering  from  a  similar  cause. 
Elijah  retaliates  not,  but  calmly  takes  the  dead 
child  out  of  the  mother's  bosom,  and  lays  it  on 
1)18  own  bed  (veise  19).  that  there  he  may,  in  pri- 
vate, pray  (lie  more  fervently  for  its  restoration. 
Every  epithet  that  the  prophet  poured  forth  on  this 
occasion  was  big  with  meaning;:  his  prayei  was 
beard,  and  answered  by  the  restoration  of  life  to 
:he  child,  and  of  gladness  to  the  widow's  heart. 

Since  now,  hnwe\  er.  the  loug-pioti.icted  famine, 
w:;h  all  its  attendant  horrors,  failed  to  detach 
AJiabaivd  h.'<  guilty  people  from  their  abominable 


idolatries,  God  mercifully  gave  them  another  op» 
portunity  of  repenting  and  turning  to  Himself. 
For  three  years  and  six  months  (James  v.  17) 
the  destructive  famine  had  spread  its  deadly  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  nation  of  Israel.  During 
this  time  the  jnopliet  was  called  ujxm  passively  to 
suffer  God's  will  ;  now  he  must  once  again  resume 
the  more  active  duties  of  life  ;  le  must  make  one 
great  public  effort  more  to  reclaim  his  country 
from  apostacy  and  ruin.  According  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord  he  returned  te  Israel ;  Ahab  was  yet 
alive,  and  unreformed  ;  Jezebel,  his  impious  con- 
sort, was  still  mad  upon  her  idols;  in  a  word,  the 
prophets  of  Baal  were  prophesying  lies,  the  priests 
were  bearing  rule  by  their  means,  and  the  people 
loved  to  have  it  so.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
in  Israel  when  Elijah  once  again  stood  before 
Ahab.  Wishing  not  to  tempt  God  by  going  un- 
necessarily into  danger,  he  first  presented  himself 
to  good  Obadiah  (1  Kings  xviii.  7).  This  prin- 
cipal servant  of  Ahab  was  also  a  true  servant  of 
God;  and  in  recognising  the  prophet  he  treated 
him  with  honour  and  respect.  Elijah  requested 
him  to  announce  to  Ahab  that  he  had  returned. 
Obadiah,  apparently  stung  by  the  unkimlness  of 
this  request,  replied,  '  What  have  I  sinned,  that 
thou  shouldest  thus  expose  me  to  Ahab  s  rage, 
who  will  certainly  slay  me  for  not  apprehending 
thee,  for  whom  he  has  so  long  and  so  anxiously 
sought  in  all  lands  and  in  confederate  countries, 
that  they  should  not  harbour  a  traitor  whom  he 
looks  upon  as  the  author  of  the  famine,'  &c. 
Moreover,  he  would  delicately  intimate  to  Elijah 
how  he  had  actually  jeoparded  his  own  life  in 
securing  that  of  one  hundred  of  the  Lord's  pro- 
phets, and  whom  he  had  fed  at  his  own  expense. 
Satisfied  with  Elijah's  reply  to  this  touching  ap- 
peal, wherein  he  remored  all  his  fears  about  the 
Spirit's  carrying  himself  away  (as  2  Kings  ii.  11- 
16:  Ezek.  iii.  4  ;  Acts  viii.  39),  he  resolves  to  be 
the  prophet's  messenger  to  Ahab.  Intending  to  be 
revenged  on  him,  or  to  inquire  when  rain  might  be 
expected,  Ahab  now  came  forth  to  meet  Elijah.  He 
at  once  charged  him  with  troubling  Israel,  i.e.  with 
being  the  main  cause  of  all  the  calamities  which 
he  and  the  nation  had  suffered.  But  Elijah 
flung  back  the  charge  upon  himself,  assignii  g 
the  real  cause  to  be  his  own  sin  of  idolatry. 
Regarding,  however,  his  magisterial  position, 
while  he  reproved  his  sin,  he  requests  him  to  ex- 
ercise his  authority  in  •summoning  an  assembly 
to  Mount  Carmel,  that  the  controversy  between 
them  might  be  decided,  whether  the  king  or  the 
prophet  was  Israel's  troubler.  Whatever  were  the 
secret  motives  which  induced  Ahab  to  comply 
with  this  proposal,  God  directed  the  result. 
Elijah  offered  to  decide  this  controversy  between 
God  and  Baal,  not  by  Scripture — for  an  appeal 
to  its  authority  would  have  fallen  powerless  upon 
their  infidel  niinds — but  by  a  miracle  from  Hea- 
ven. As  fire  was  the  element  over  which  Baal 
was  supposed  to  preside,  the  prophet  proposes, 
(wishing  to  give  them  every  advantage),  that,  two 
bullocks  being  slain,  and  laid  each  ujkmi  a  dis- 
tinct *  altar,  the  one  for  Baal,  the  other  for  Je- 
hovah, whichever  should,  be  consumed  by  fire 
must  proclaim  whose  the  people  of  Israel  were, 
and  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  serve.  The  people 
consent  to  this  proposal,  because,  it  may.  be,  they 
were  not  altogether  ignorant  how  God  had  for- 
merly answered  l.y  fiie  (Gen.  IV.  4  ;   Lev.  ix.  24- 
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Judg.  vi.  21  ;  xiii.  20  1  Cl.ron.  xxi.  26 ;  2  Chron. 
rii.  ]  j.  Elijah  will  have  summoned  not  only 
all  the  elders  of  Israel,  hut  also  the  four  hundred 
priests  of  Baal  belonging  to  Jezebel's  couit, 
au'J  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  who  were  dis- 
persed over  the  k'ngdom.  The  former,  however, 
diil  not  attend  ;  being,  perhaps,  glad  to  shelter 
tnemselves  under  the  plea  that  Jezebel  would 
not  allow  them  to  do  so.  Confident  of  success, 
because  doubtless  God  had  revealed  the  whole 
matter  to  him,  he  enters  the  lists  of  contest  with  the 
four  hundred  and  fifty  priests  of  Baal  Having 
reconstructed  an  altar  which  had  once  belonged  to 
God,  with  twelve  stones — as  if  to  declare  that  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  should  again  be  united  in 
the  sen  ice  of  Jehovah — and  having  laid  thereon 
his  bullock,  and  tilled  the  trench  by  which  it  was 
surrounded  with  large  quantities  of  water,  lest 
any  suspicion  of  deceit  might  occur  to  any  mind, 
the  prophet  gives  place  to  the  Baalites — allows 
them  to  make  trial  first.  In  vain  did  these  de- 
ceived and  deceiving  men  call,  from  morning  till 
evening,  upon  Baal — in  vain  did  they  now  mingle 
their  own  blood  with  that  of  the  sacrifice:  no 
answer  was  given — no  fire  descended. 

Elijah  having  rebuked  their  folly  and  wicked-, 
ness  with  the  sharpest  irony,  and  it  being  at  last 
evident  to  all  that  their  efforts  to  obtain  the 
wished-for  fire  were  vain,  now,  at  the  time  of  the 
evening  sacrifice,  offered  up  his  prayer.  The 
Baalites"  prayer  was  long,  that  of  the  prophet  is 
short — charging  God  with  the  care  of  His  cove- 
nant, of  His  truth,  and  of  His  glory — when, 
behold,  f  the  fire  came  down,  licked  up  the  water, 
and  consumed  not  only  the  bullock,  but  the  very 
stones  of  the  altar  also.'  The  effect  of  this  on  the 
mind  of  the  people  was  what  the  prophet  desired  : 
acknowledging  the  awful  presence  of  the  Godhead, 
they  exclaim,  as  with  one  voice,  'The  Lord  He 
is  God  ;  the  Lord  He  is  God  !1  Seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity whilst  the  people's  hearts  were  warm  with 
the  fresh  conviction  of  this  miracle,  he  bade  them 
take  those  juggling  priests  and  kill  them  at 
Kishon,  that  their  blood  might  help  to  fill  that 
river  which  their  idolatry  had  provoked  God  to 
empty  by  drought.  All  this  Elijah  might  law- 
fully do  at  (rod's  direction,  and  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  His  law  (d)eut.  xiii.  5;  xviii.  20).  Ahab 
having  now  publicly  vindicated  God's  violated 
law  by  giving  his  nival  sanction  to  the  execution 
of  Baal's  priests.  Elijah  infovmed  him  that  he  may 
go  up  to  his  tent  on  Carmel  to  take  refreshment, 
for  God  will  send  the  desired  rain.  In  the  mean 
time  he  prayed  eai nest ly  (James  v.  17,  IS)  for 
this  blessing :  God  hears  and  answers:  a  little 
cloud  arises  out  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  in 
light  of  which  the  prophet  now  was,  dill'uses  itself 
gradually  over  the  entire  face  of  the  heavens, 
anil  now  empties  its  refreshing  wateis  upon  the 
whole  land  of  Israel  !  II.  re  was  another  proof  of 
the  Divine  mission  of  the  piophet,  from  which,  we 
should  imagine,  the  whole  nation  must  have  pro- 
fited ;  but  subsequent  events  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  impression  produced  by  these  dealings  of 
God  was  of  a  very  partial  and  tetn|w>i.uy  charac- 
ter Iiiipi.--.ed  with  (lie  hope  that  the  report  of 
God's  miraculous  acting!  at  (  amiel  might  not 
only  reach  the  ear,  but  al-o  penetrate,  and  -often, 
the  bard  heart  of  Jezebel  ;  and  anxious  that  the 
re  for  u  at  ion  of  his  country  should  itiread  in  and 
tboui  Jvticcl  also,  Elijah,  string' hened,  a*  we  .we 


told,  from  on  high,  now  accompanies  Al  \b  thitha 
on  fopt.  How  ill-founded  the  prophet's  expecta- 
tion was,  subsequent  events  too  painfully  proved. 
Jtzebel,  instead  of  receiving  Elijah  obviously  as 
the  messenger  of  God  for  good  to  her  nation,  now 
secretly  conceives  and  openly  declares  her  fixed 
purpose  to  put  him  to  death.  The  man  whose 
prayer  had  raised  the  dead,  had  shut  and  opened 
Heaven,  he  who  had  "been  so  wonderfully  pre- 
served by  God  at  Cherith  and  Zarephath,  and  who 
dared  to  tax  Ahab  to  his  face  with  being  Israel's 
tumbler,  is  now  so  terrified  by  the  knowledge 
of  this  vile  woman's  design  that  he  fled  into  the 
wilderness  and  there  longed  for  death — thus  af- 
fording a  practical  evidence  of  what  St.  James 
says  of  him,  that  he  was  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  us.  His  now  altered  state  of  mind  would 
seem  to  have  arisen  out  of  an  exaggerated  expec- 
tation of  what  God  designed  to  effect  through  the 
miracles  exhibited  to,  and  the  judgments  poured 
upon,  this  guilty  nation.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that,  as,complete  success  did  not  crown 
the  last  great  effort  he  had  made  to  reform  Israel, 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  use  in  labouring 
for  this  end  any  longer.  Alas !  had  he  stood  his 
ground  at  Jezreel,  who  can  tell  what  effect  this 
might  have  had  even  upon  the  mind  of  Jezebel, 
and,  through  her,  upon  the  whole  nation !  But 
no;  the  great  opportunity  of  usefulness  is  now 
lost,  and  he  asks  for  death  :  still  God  will  be  gra- 
cious to  him.  He  now,  alone  in  the  wilderness 
and  at  Mount  Horeb,  will  at  once  touch  his  heart 
and  correct  his  petulancy  by  the  ministration  of 
His  angel,  and  by  a  fearful  exhibition  of  H;s 
Divine  power.  And  having  done  this,  revealing 
Himself  in  the  gentle  accents  of  a  still  voice.  He 
announces  to  him  that  he  must  go  and  anoint  . 
Hazael  king  over  Syria,  Jehu  king  over  Israel, 
andElisha  prophet  in  his  own  place,  ere  death  can 
put  a  period  to  his  labours.  These  persons  shall 
revenge  God's  quarrels ;  one  shall  begjn,  another 
shall  prosecute,  and  the  third  shall  perfect  the 
vengeance  on  Israel.  When  God  had  comforted 
His  prophet  by  telling  him  of  these  three  instru- 
ments he  had  in  store  to  vindicate  his  own  in- 
sulted honour,  then  he  convinced  him  of  his 
mistake  in  saying  '  I  only  am  left  alone,'  &c,  by 
the  assurance  that  there  were  seven  thousand  in 
Israel  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

Leaving  the  cave  of  Horeb  (b.c.  i'Ofi),  Elijah 
now  proceeded  to  the  field  where  1  e  found  Elisha 
in  the  act  of  ploughing,  and,  v:'hout  uttering  a 
word,  he  cast  his  prophet's  mantle  >ver  him,  which 
was  a  symbol  of  his  being  clothed  with  God's 
spirit.  The  divine  impulsion  prytbiced  upon  the 
mind  of  Elisha  by  this  act  of  Elijah  made  him 
willing  to  leave  all    thing!  and  follow  him. 

For  about  six  years  Iron)  this  calling  of  Elisha 
we  find  no  notice  in  the  -acred  history  of  Elijah. 
till  God  sent  him-  once  again  to  pronounce  sore 
judgments  upon  Ahab  and  Je/ehel  for  the  nuirdei 
of  unoffending  Naboth  (1  Kings  xxi.  17.  &.<-.). 
IIow  he  and  his  associate  in  the  prophetic  office 
employed  themselves  during  this  time  we  are  not 
told.  \\  .  may  conceive,  however,  that  they  weie 
much  engaged  in  prayer  for  their  country,  and  in 
imparting  knowledge  in  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phet-, which  weie  at  Jericho  and  Beth-el.  \\'e 
need    nut    dwell    upon    the  Complicated  chaia.  *<r 

of  Allah's  wickedness    1  Km:-  w     .  in  winking 
at    tin-   murderous   mean-   wnerebj  Jezebel  ir%.* 
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cured  for  him  the  inalienable  property  of  Nabofh 
[Ahab;  Naboth].  When  he  seemed  to  be 
jiumphing  in  the  possession  of  his  ill-obtained 
gain,  Elijah  stood  before  him,  and  threatened 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  ix. 
21  -'2C>  inclusive),  that  God  would  retaliate  blood 
for  blood,  and  that  not  on  himself  only — '  his 
seventy  sons  shall  die,  and  (2  Kings  x.  6) 
Jezebel  shall  become  meat  for  dogs."  Fearing 
that  these  predictions  would  prove  true,  as  those 
about  the  rain  and  fire  had  done,  Ahab  now 
assumed  the  manner  of  a  penitent:  and,  though 
subsequent  acts  proved  the  insincerity  of  his  re- 
pentance, yet  God  rewards  his  temporary  abase- 
ment by  a  temporary  arrest  of  judgment.  We 
see,  however,  in  after  parts  of  this  sacred  history, 
how  the  judgments  denounced  against  him,  his 
abandoned  consort,  and  children,  took  effect  to 
the  very  letter. 

Elijah  a  .rain  retires  from  the  history  till  an 
act  of  blasphemy  on  the  part  of  Ahaziah,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Ahab,  causes  God  to  call  him 
forth.  Ahaziah  met  with  an  injury,  and,  fearing 
that  it  might  be  unto  death,  he.  as  if  to  prove 
himself  worthy  of  being  the  son  of  idolatrous 
Ahab  and  Jezebel,  sent  to  consult  Baalzebub,  the 
idol-god  of  Ekron  ;  but.  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
tells  Elijah  to  go  forth  and  meet  the  messengers 
of  the  king  (2  Kings  i.  3,  4),  and  assure  them  that 
he  shall  not  recover.  Suddenly  re-appearing  be- 
fore their  master,  he  said  unto  them,  '  Why  are 
ye  now  turned  back  V  when  they  answered,  •  there 
came  a.  man  up  to  mpet  us,  and  said  unto  us,  Go, 
turn  again  unto  the  king  that  sent  you,  and  say 
unto  him,  tntls"  sait.li  the  Lord  :  is  it  not  because 
there  is  no  G.kI  in  Israel  that  thou  sendest  to  in- 
quire of  B  lal/ebub,  (lie  god  of  Ekron?  Where- 
fore thou  shalt  not  come  down  from  that  bed  on 
which  thou  art  gone  up,  but  shalt  surely  die.' 
Conscience  seems  to  have  at  once  whispered  to 
him  that  the  man  who  dared  to  arrest  his  messen- 
gers with  such  a  communication  must  be  Elijah, 
the  bold  but  unsuccessful  reprover  of  his  parents. 
Determined  to  chastise  him  fir  such  an  insult,  he 
sent  a  captain  and  titty  armed  men  to  bring  him 
into  his  presence ;  but  lo !  at  Elijah's  word  the 
fire  descends  from  Heaven  and  consumes  the 
whole  band  !  Attributing  this  destruction  of  his 
men  to  some  natural  cause,  he  sent  forth  another 
company,  on  whom  though  the  same  judgment 
fell,  this  impious  k'ng  is  not  satisfied  till  another 
and  a  s::nilar  effort  is  made  to  capture  the  pro- 
phet. The  Captain  of  the  third  band  implored 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  prophet,  and  mercy 
was  granted.  Descending  at  once  from  Carniel, 
he  acc'oirhp  mies  him  to  Ahaziah.  Fearless  of  his 
wrath  Elij.i'n  now  repeats  to  the  king  himself  what 
he  had  ben/re  said  to  his  messengers,  and  agree- 
ably thereto,  the  sacred  narrative  infonns  us  that 
Ahaziah  died. 

The  above  was  the  last  more  public  effort  which 
the  prophet  made  to  reform  Israel.  His  warfare 
Being  now  accomplished  on  earth,  God.  whom  he 
lad  80  long  and  so  faithfully  served,  will  translate 
nun  in  a  chariot  of  lire  to  Heaven.  Conscious  of 
tiis  he  determines  to  spend  his  last  moments  in 
imparting  divine  instruction  to,  and  pronouncing 
Dis  lasl  benediction  upon,  the  students  in  the  col- 
i'ege«  of  Beth-el  and  Jericho  ;  accordingly,  he 
made  a  circuit  from  Gilgal,  near  the  Jordan,  to 
Beth-el,  an  1    from    thence   to  Jericho      Wishing 


either  to  be  alone  at  the  moment  of  being  caught 
up  to  Heaven  ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  Anxioiu 
to  test  the  affection  of  Elisha  (as  Christ  did  that 
of  Peter),  he  delicately  intimates  to  him  not  to 
accompany  him  in  this  tour.  But  the  faithful 
Elisha,  to  whom,  as  also  to  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, God  had  revealed  his  purpose  to  remove 
Elijah,  declares  with  an  oath  his  fixed  determina- 
tion not  to  forsake  his  master  now  at  the  close  of 
his  earthly  pilgrimage.  Ere  yet,  however,  the 
chariot  of  God  descended  for  him,  he  asks  what  h* 
should  do  for  Elisha.  The  latter,  feeling  that,  as  the 
former's  successor,  he  was,  in  a  sense,  his  son,  and, 
therefore,  entitled  to  a  double  portion  ;  or  rather, 
conscious  of  the  complicated  and  difficult  duties 
which  now  awiited  him,  asks  fur  a  double  portion 
of  Elijah's  spirit.  Elijah,  acknowledging  the 
magnitude  of  the  request,  yet  promises  to  grant 
it  on  the  contingency  of  EVipna  seeing  him  at  the 
moment,  of  his  rapture.  Possibly  this  contingency 
was  placed  before  him  in  order  to  make  him  more 
on  the  watch,  that  the  glorious  departure  or 
Elijah  should  not  take  place  without  his  actually 
seeing  it.  Whilst  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  whose  waters  were  miraculously  parted 
for  them  to  pass  over  on  dry  ground,  and  possibly 
engaged  in  discourse  about  anointing  Hazael  king 
over  Syria,  angels  descended,  as  in  a  fiery  cha- 
riot, and,  in  the  sight  of  fifty  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  and  Elisha,  carried  Elijah  into  Heaven. 
Elisha,  a.t  this  wonderful  sight,  cries  out,  like  a 
bereaved  child,  'My  Father,  my  Father,  the 
chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof;'  as  if 
he  had  said,  Alas  !  the  strength  and  saviour  of 
Israel  is  now  departed  !  But  no  ;  God  designed 
that  the  mantle  which  fell  from  Elijah  as  he  as* 
cended  should  now  remain  with  Elisha  as  a 
pledge  that  the  office  and  spirit  of  the  former  had 
now  fallen  upon  himself. — J.  W.  D. 

EHM.  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  route  to  Mount  Sinai.  [Exodus.] 

ELIMELECH  &{?!&$,  God  the  King;  Sept 
'EAuxeAex).  A  native  of  Bethlehem,  husband  of 
Naomi,  and  father  by  her  of  two  sons,  Mahlon 
and  Chilion.  In  a  time  of  scarcity  he  withdrew 
with  his  family  into  the  land  of  Moab,  where  he 
died  (Ruth  i.  i-3).      [Naomi,  Ruth  ] 

1.  ELIPHAZ  (*©&£  God  the  Strong;  Sept 
'EAicpas).  A  son  of  Esau  and  Adah  (Gen  xxxvi. 
10). 

2.  ELIPHAZ,  one  of  the  three  friends  who 
came  to  condole  with  Job  in  his  affliction,  and 
who  took  part  in  that  remaikable  discussion  which 
occupies  the  book  of  Jnb!  He  was  of  Tcman  in 
Idumaea  ;  and  as  Eliphaz  the  son  of  Esau  had 
a  son  called  Teman,  from  whom  the  place  took 
its  name,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  thil 
Eliphaz  was  a  descendant  of  the  former  Eliphaz. 
Some,  indeed,  even  go  so  far  as  to  suppose  that 
the  Eliphaz  of  Job  was  no  other  than  the  son  of 
Esau.  This  view  is  of  course  confined  to  those 
who  refer  the  age  of  Job  to  the  time  of  the  pa- 
triarchs. 

Eliphaz  is  the  first  of  the  friends  to  fake  up  the 
debate,  in  reply  to  Job's  passionate  complaints. 
The  scope  of  his  argument  and  the  character  of 
his  oratory  are  described  under  another  head 
[Jou,  Book  ok].  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
oldest  of  the  speakers,  from  which  circumstp  c«, 
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or  from  natural  disposition,  his  language  is  more 
wild  and  sedate  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
speakers  He  hegins  his  orations  with  delicacy, 
and  conducts  his  part  of  the  argument  with  con- 
siderable address.  His  share  in  the  controversy 
occupies  chapters  iv.  v.  xv.  xxii. 

ELISABETH  ('EKurdfer),  wife  of  Zacharias, 
and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  5).  The 
name  in  this  precise  shape  does  not  occur  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where  the  nan  es  of  few  females 
are  given.  But  it  is  a  Hebrew  .iame,  the  same  in 
fact  as  Elisheba,  which  see. 

ELISHA  (JJK^N,  God  the  Deliverer;  Sept. 
'EKiaraif).  The  manner,  and  the  circumstances, 
in  which  Elisha  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office 
have  been  noticed  in  the  article  Elijah. 

Anxious  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  duties  of 
his  sacred  office,  Elisha  determined  to  visit  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  which  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan.  Accordingly,  returning  to 
this  river,  and  wishing  that  sensible  evidence 
should  be  afforded,  both  to  himself  and  others,  of 
the  spirit  and  'power  of  his  departed  master  rest- 
ing upon  him,  he  struck  its  waters  with  Elijah's 
mantle,  when  they  parted  asunder  and  opened  a 
way  for  him  to  pass  over  on  dry  land.  Witness- 
ing this  miraculous  transaction,  the  fifty  sons  of 
the  prophets,  who  had  seen  from  the  opposite  side 
Elijah's  ascension,  and  who  were  awaiting  Eli- 
sha's  return,  now.  with  becoming  reverence,  ac- 
knowledged him  their  spiritual  head. 

These  young  prophets  are  not  more  full  of  re- 
verence for  Elisha  than  of  zeal  for  Elijah:  they 
law  the  latter  carried  up  in  the  air — they  knew 
that  this  was  not  the  first  time  of  his  miraculous 
removal.  Imagining  it  therefore  possible  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  had  cast  him  on  some  remote 
mountain  or  valley,  they  ask  permission  to  go  and 
seek  him.  Elisha,  though  fully  aware  that  he 
was  received  up  into  glory,  but  yet  fearful  lest  it 
should  be  conceived  that  he.  from  any  unworthy 
motives,  was  not  anxious  to  have  him  brought 
back,  yielded  to  their  lequest. 

The  divine  authority  by  which  Elisha  became 
the  successor  of  Elijah  received  further  continua- 
tion from  the  miracle  whereby  die  bitter  waters  of 
Jericho  were  made  sweet,  and  the  place  thereby 
rendered  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man  (2  Kings 
ii.  19-22). 

As  the  general  visitor -of  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets. Elisha  now  passes  on  from  Jericho  to  the 
college  which  was  at  Beth-el.  Ere,  however,  he 
entered  Beth  el,  there  met  him  from  thence  (2 
Kings  iii.  •.>:{,  24)  little  children,  who  no  doubt 
instigated  by  their  idolatrous  parents,  tauntingly 
told  him  to  ascend  into  heaven,  as  did  his  master, 
Elijah!  There  was  in  their  expressions  an  ad- 
mixture of  rudeness,  infidelity,  and  impiety.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  Bcfh-el  were  to  know,  from  bitter 
'•\  'i  eiK  e.  that  to  dishonour  (rod's  prophets  was 
to  dishonour  Himself}  for  Klisha  was  at  the  mo- 
rn- nt  ins]  bed  to  pronounce  the  judgment  which 
at  once  took  effect  :  (rod,  who  never  wants  for 
instruments  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  caused 
two  rite-heart  t<  i  merge  from  a  neighbouring 
•rood,  and  de.1ro\    tin-  young  delinqn- 

Jehoram,  w  ho  relgUeU  over  Israel  at  this  time, 
though  not  a   Hn.ilitt',  was  yet  addicted  to  the  sin 

ot"  Jeroboam.:  still   he  mherlhi  the  friendship  of 
lecoehaphat,    the    good    King    of  Jud.-r.-v,    wnr%fc 


counsel,  possibly,  under  God.  had  detached  him 
from  the  more  gross  idolatry  of  his  father  Ahalx 
Wishing  to  see  the  now  (b.c.  t9d'j  revolted  king  of 
Moab  reduced  to  his  wonted  allegiance  to  Israel, 
Jehoshaphat  determined  to  go  up  to  battle  against 
him,  together  with  Jehoram,  and  his  own  tribu- 
tary the  king  of  Eflom.  These  combined  armies 
met  together  on  the  plains  of  Edom.  Confident 
in  their  own  powers  they  press  onward  against  the 
enemy ;  but,  not  meeting  him,  another  »f  a  more 
formidable  character  started  up  before  them.  In 
the  midst  of  the  arid  plains  of  Arabia  Petroea  thev 
could  find  no  water.  Jehoram  deplores  the  cala- 
mity into  which  they  had  fallen,  but  Jehoshaphat 
inquired  for  a  prophet.  On  this,  one  of  his  cour- 
tiers said  to  Jehoram,  '  Here  is  Elisha,  the  son  of 
Shaphat,  who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Eli- 
jah.' No  sooner  were  they  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  Elisha  was  at  hand  than  the  three 
kings  waited  upon  him.  Elisha,  feeling  that  it  was 
nought  but  superstitious  fear,  joined  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Jehoshaphat,  which  led  Jehoram  thus  to 
consult  him,  now  indignantly  and  tauntingly  ad- 
vises him  to  go  for  succour  to  the  gods  of  his  father 
Ahab  and  of  his  mother  Jezebel.  The  reproved 
monarch  was  then  led  to  acknowledge  the  impo- 
tency  of  those  gods  in  whom  he  had  trusted,  and 
the  powei  of  that  God  whom  he  had  neglected. 
Still  the  man  of  God,  seeing  the  hollowness  of 
Jehoram  s  humiliation,  continues  :  *  As  the  Lord 
liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  surely  were  it  not 
that  I  regard  the  presence  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  king 
of  Judah,  I  would  not  look  toward  thee.'  Hav- 
ing thus  addressed  Jehoram,  Elisha  desired  a  min- 
strel to  be  brought  before  him;  and  now  when  his 
Spirit  is  calmed  by,  perhaps,  one  of  the  songs  of 
Zion,  Jehovah  approaches  His  prophet  in  the 
power  of  inspiration,  as  it  is  written.  'The  hand 
of  the  Lord  came  upon  him.'  The  minstrel 
ceases,  and  Elisha  communicates  the  joyful  in- 
telligence that  not  only  should  water  be  miracu- 
lously supplied,  but  also  that  Moab  should  be 
overcome.  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Make  this 
valley  full  of  ditches;  ye  shall  not  see  wind,  nei- 
ther shall  ye  see  the  rain  ;  yet  that  valley  shall  be 
filled  with  water  that  ye  may  drink.'  Accord- 
ingly the  next  morning  they  realized  the  truth  of 
this  prediction.  But  the  same  water  which  pie- 
serves  their  lives  becomes  the  sou ice  of  destruction 
to  their  enemies.  The  Moabites,  who  had  received 
intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  allied  army, 
Were  now  assembled  Upori  their  frontiers.  When 
the  sun  was  up,  and  its  rosy  ligV  first  fell  upon 
the  water,  their  van-guard,  beholding  it  at  a 
distance,  supposed  it  to  be  blwnd.  Thus  the 
notion  was  rapidly  Spread  from  one  end  to  anothet 
that  the  kings  were  surely  slain,  having  fallen  out 
amongst  themselves.  Hence  there  was  a  univer- 
sal shout,  '  Moab,  to  the  spoil'.'  and  they  w.  nt 
forward  conlident  of  victory.  Bui  who  can  de- 
scribe their  ronsternat  ion  at  beholding  the  Israel* 
itish  -squadron*  advancing  to  meet  them  sword  in 
hand  '  At  once  they  flee  hi  the  utmost  panic  and 
confusion  ;  bill  in  vain  do  thev  seek  to  defend 
theoiselv  es.  God  had  derieed  their  punishment 
bv,   and   Subjugation    to,  Lia-  I      2   K   11    -   m.    '2'', 

The   war  bavin;:  terminated  in  the  signal  over- 
throw   of    tlf^    le-.olt.rs,    Elisha,  who  hid   ictmueu 

home,  is  strain  employed  in  min  itering  Heeaiftgi 
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racter  of  his  mission  as  messenger  of  mercy  to 
•nan.  The  widow  of  a  pious  prophet  presents 
herself  before  him  (2  Kings  iv),  informs  him  that 
her  husband  having  died  in  debt,  his  creditors 
were  about  to  sell  her  two  only  sons,  which,  by  an 
extension  ot  the  law  (Exod.  xxi.  7,  and  Lev.  xxv. 
39),  and  by  virtue  of  another  (Expd.  xxii.  3),  they 
had  ™e  power  to  do ;  and  against  this  hard- 
hearted act  she  implores  the  prophet's  assistance. 
God  will  not,  without  a  cause,  depart  from  the 
general  laws  of  His  administration:  Elisha 
therefore  inquires  how  far  she  herself  had  the 
power  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity.  She  re- 
plies that  the  only  tiling  of  which  she  was  pos- 
sessed was  one  pot  of  oil.  By  multiplying  this, 
as  did  his  predecessor  Elijah  in  the  case  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath.  lie  enabled  her  at  once  to 
pay  off  her  debts  and  thereby  to  preserve  the 
Uherty  of  her  children  (2  Kinurs  iv.  1-7). 

Having  thus  contemplated  Elisha  in  the  act  of 
relieving  the  wants  of  a  poor  widow,  we  may  with 
the  more  pleasure  observe  how,  in  the  arrangement 
of  God's  providence,  his  own  necessities  were, 
in  turn,  supplied.  In  his  visitations  to  the  schools 
of  the  prophets  it  would  seem  that  his  journey  lay 
through  the  city  of  Shunem,  where  lived  a  rich 
and  godly  woman.  Wishing  that  he  should  take 
up,  moie  than  occasionally,  his  abode  under  her 
roof,  she  propose!  to  her  husband  to  construct  for 
aim  a  chamber,  wnere.  far  from  die  society  of 
man.  he  nii.«!<t  hold  solitary  and  sweet  commu- 
nion with  his  God.  The  husband  at  once  con- 
sented, and,  the  apartment,  being  completed  and 
titled  up  in  away  that,  showed  their  proper  concep- 
tion of  his  feeling,  the  prophet  becomes  its  occupant. 
Grateful  for  such  disinterested  kindness,  Elisha 
delicately  inquired  of  her  if  lie  could  prefer  her 
interest  helbre  the  kmjr  or  the  captain  of  his  host; 
for  he  must  have  had  considerable  influence  at 
court,  from  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  late  war. 
But  the  good  woman  declined  The  prophet's  oiler, 
by  declaring  that  she  would  rather  'dwell  among 
her  own  people,' and  in  -the  condition  ofdife  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed.  Still,  to  crown 
her  domestic  happiness,  she  lacked  one  thing — • 
she  had  no  child  .  and  now,  by  reason  of  the  age 
of  her  husband,  she  could  not  expect  such  a  bless- 
ing. In  answer,  however,  to  the  prayer  of  the 
prophet,  and  contrary  to  all  her  own  conclusions, 
God  causes  her  to  conceive  and  bring  forth  a  son 
(  k.c.  891).  This  new  pledge  of  their  affection 
grows  up  till  he  is  able  to  visit  his  fond  father  in 
the  harvest-field,  when  all  the  hopes  they  had 
built  up  in  him  were  overthrown  by  his  being 
suddenly  laid  prostrate  in  death. 

The  bereaved  mother,  with  exquisite  tenderness 
towards  the  feelings  of  the  father,  concealed  the 
fact  that  t tie  child  was  no  more  till  she  should  see 
if  it  might  please  God.  through  Elisha,  to  restore 
him  to  life.  She  therefore  hastens  to  Carmel, 
where  she  found  the  prophet,  and  informed  him 
what  had  taken  place.  Conceiving  probably  that 
.  it  was  a  case  of  mere  suspended  animation,  or  a 
6WO.m,  the  prophet  sent  Gehazi,  his  servant,  to 
place  his  staff  on  the  face  of  the  child,  in  the  hope 
(Init  it  might  ;ict  as  a  stimulus  to  excite  the  ani- 
mal motions.  But  the  mother,  conscious  that  he 
was  actually  departed,  continued  to  entreat  that 
ije  himself  would  come  to  the  chamber  of  the 
Jead.  He  did  so,  and  found  that  the  soul  of  the 
child  liad  i*  •'  at-    dt;d  from   the  earthly  tenement. 
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Natural  means  belong  to  man ;  those  that  an 
supernatural  belong  to  God  :  we  should,  do  oui 
part,  and  beg  of  God  to  do  his.  On  this  pnn 
ciple  -the  prophet  on  this  occasion  acted,  (rod 
blesses  the  means  used,  and  ans.veis  the  prayei 
presented  by  Elisha.  The  child  is  raised  up  and 
restored  io  the  fond  embrace  of  its  grat<  fnl  and 
rejoicing  parents. 

The  next  remarkable  event  in  the  history  A 
Elisha  was  the  miraculous  healing  of  the  inciuable 
leprosy  of  the  Syrian  general  Naaman,  whereby  the 
neighbouring  nation  had  the.opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  beneficence  of  that  God  of  Israel,  whoae 
judgments  had  often  brought  them  very  low 
The  particular's  are  given  under  another  head 
[Naaman]. 

Soon  after*  this  transaction  we  find  this  man 
of  God  in  Gilgal,  miraculously  neutralizing  the 
poison  which  had,  by  mistake,  been  mixed  with  the 
food  of  the  prophets,  and  also  feeding  one  hun- 
dred of  them  with  twenty  small  loaves  which  had 
been  sent  for  his  own  consumption  (2  Kings  iv. 
3S,  &c).  In  his  tender  regard  to  the  wants  of 
others,  and  in  the  miracles  he  wro  ght,  how  like 
he  was  to  the  Saviour  pi  the  world . 

Notwithstanding  the  general  profligacy  of  Israel, 
the  schools  .of  the  prophets  inci eased,  b.c.  89 
This  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  influence  ot 
Elisha.  Accompanied  by  their  master,  a  party 
of  these  young  prophets,  or  theological  students, 
came  to  the  Jordan,  ami  whilst  one  of  them  was 
'  felling  a  beam  (for  the  purpose  id'  constructing 
there  a  house)  the  axe-head  fell  into  the  water." 
This  accident  was  the  more  distressing  becaus* 
the  axe  was  borrowed  propeity.  Klisha.  however, 
soon  relieved  him  by  causing  it  miraculously  to 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  river. 

The  sacred  record  again  leads  us  to  contemplate 
the  prophets  usefulness,  not  only  in  such  indi- 
vidual poiyts  of  view,  but  also  in  reference  to  hii 
country  at  large.  Does  the  king  of  Syria  devise 
well-concerted  schemes  for'  the  ile  ■iruction  of 
Israel  i  God  inspres  Elisha  to  detect  and  lay 
them  open  to  Jehoram.  Benhadad,  on  hearing 
that  it  was  he  that  thus  caused  his  hostile  move- 
ments to  be  frustrated,  sent  an  aimed  band  to 
Dothan  in  order  to  bring  him  bound  to  Damascus. 
The  prophet's  servant,  on  seeing  the  host  of  the 
enemy  which  invested  Dothan,  was  much  aiaimed, 
but  by  the  prayer  of  Elisha  God  reveals  to  him 
the  mighty  company  of  angels  which  were  set  foi 
their  defence.  Regardless  of  consequences,  the 
prophet  went  forth  to  meet  the  hostile  band  ;  and 
having  again  prayed,  God  so  blinded  them  that 
they  could  not  recognise  the  object  of  their  search. 
The  prophet  then  promised  to  lead  them  to  where 
they  might  see  him  with  the  natural  eye.  Trust- 
ing to  his  guidance  they  followed  on  till  they 
reached  the  centre  of  Samaria,  when,  the  optical 
illusion  being  removed,  Elisha  stands  in  his  re- 
cognised form  before  them!  Who  can  tell  their 
confu.don  ;md  alarm  at  this  moment  \  The  king 
is  for  putting  them  all  to  death  ;  but,  through  the 
interposition  of  him  whom  they  had  just  before 
sought  to  destroy,  they  weie  honourably  dismissed 
to  their  own  country  (b  c.  892).  But  a  year  had 
scarcely  elapsed  from  this  time  when  lienbadad, 
unmindful  of  Israel's  kindness  and  forbearance. 
imcsU  Samaria  and  reduces  its  inhabitants  to 
such  a  state  of  starvation  that  an  tiss's  head,  a 
proscribed  animal  by  the  Levitical  law,  was  sul'i 
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(or  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and  tlie  fourth  part 
of  a  cab- -a  quart  or  three  pints — of  dove's  diiiig 
for  live  pieces  of  silver  [Dovk's  Dung].  But' 
this  was  not  all.  Parents  were  found,  if -not 
murdering,  actually  eating  their  deceased  chil- 
dren. These  very  calamities  Moses  had  foretold 
should  come  upon  them  if  they  forsook  God 
'Deut.  xxviii.  53-57).  Still  the  king  of  Israel 
plunges  deeper  and  deeper  into  sin,  for  he  orders 
Klisha  to  be  put  to  death,  conceiving  that  it  was 
his  prayer  which  brought  these  sufferings  upon 
himself  and  nation.  But  God  forewarns  him  of 
his  danger,  and  inspires  him  to  predict  to  the 
wicked  king  that  by  to-morrow  '  a  measure  of  fine 
'lour  .should  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two  mea- 
sures of  bailey  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  Sa- 
maria '  This  assurance  was  not  more  comfortable 
than  incredible ;  but  when  the  lord  on  whose 
nand  the  k  ng  leaned  expressed  his  disbelief,  he 
was  awfully  rebuked  by  the  assurance  that  he 
should  see  but  not  enjoy  the  benefit.  The  next 
night  God  caused  the  Syrians  to  hear  the  noise  of 
chariots  and  horses;  and  conceiving  that  Jehorain 
hail  hired  against  them  the  kings  at"  the  Hittites 
and  the  king  of  Egypt,  they  lied  from  before  the 
walls  of  Samaria — leaving  their  tents  filled  with 
gold  mil  pro*  isions— in  the  utmost  panic  and 
confii  inn  In  this  way  did  God,  according  to 
the  wild  of  Elisha,  miraculously  deliver  the  inha- 
bit mt<  of  Samaria  from  a  deadly  enemy  without, 
and  fom  sore  famine  within,  its  walls  :  another 
prediction  moreover  was  accomplished;  for  the 
distni-tlul  loid  was  trampled  to  death  by  the 
fam.shed  people  in  rushing  through  the  gate  of 
the  city  to  the  forsaken  tents  of  the  Syrians 
(2  Kiygs  vii.). 

t<Ye  are  next  led,  in  the  order  of  the  history, 
though  n  t  in  that  of  time,  to  notice  God's  gra- 
cious care  of  the  woman  of  Shuuem.  Having 
fedowed  the  advice  of  her  kind  friend  Elisha,  she 
raided  in  Philistia  during  the  <ev<  n  years'  famine 
n  Israel.  On  her  return,  however,  she  found 
that  her  paternal  estate  had  been  seized  by  others. 
Bhe  at  once  went  to  the  king,  who  at  the  moment 
of  her  approach  was  talking  with  Gehazi  as  to 
Elisha  having  miraculously  raised  her  son  to  life. 
This  was  a  very  providential  coincidence  in 
behalf  of  the  Shunamite  The  relation  given  by 
Gehazi  was  now  corroborated  by  the  woman  her- 
self. The  king  was  duly  affected,  and  gave  im- 
mediate orders  for  the  restoration  of  her  land  and 
all  that  it  had  yiekled  during  her  absence.  We 
next,  find  the  prophet  in  Damascus,  but  are 
not  told  what  led  him  thither  (b.c.  885).  Ben- 
tariad,  the  king,  whose  counsels  he  had  so  often 
frustrated,  rejoiced  to  hear  of  his  presence;  and 
now,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  the  attempt  he  once 
made  upon  his  life,  dispatches  a  noble  messen- 
ger with  a  costly  present,  to  consult  him  con- 
rerning  his  sickness  and  recovery.  The  prophet 
replied  that  he  should  then  die,  though  his  indis- 
position was  not  of  a  deadly  character.  Seeing 
moreover,  in  prophetic  vision,  that  the  man 
Haz  el,  who  now  s*ood  before  hirn,  should  be 
king  in  Benhadad's  stead  \  and  that,  as  such,  he 
woi  d  commit  unheard-of  cruelties  upon  his 
country,  'he  prophet  was  moved  to  tens.  How 
diese.  painful  ;iuf  icipations  of  Elisha  were  realized 
fhe  luhgequen  history  of  this  man  proved.  Some 
twenty-three  years  h:id  now  elapsed  since  Elijah 
oad  prophesied    the   destruction   of  Ahab's  guilty 


consort  and  family.  But  (rod's  declared  judg- 
.  ments  are  sine  though  delayed.  Not  only  Aliab 
and  Jezebel  had  been  bloody  and  idolatrous,  hut 
Israel  had  become  partakers  in  their  crimes,  and 
must  share  in  the  judgment.  Elijah's  complaint 
in  the  cave  now  leceived  this  late  answer:  •  Ha- 
zael  shall  plague  Israel  :  Jehu  shall  plague  the 
house  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel."  How  fearfully 
these  declared  purposes  of  God  took  effect  we  may 
read  in  2  Kings  ix.  and  x. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  Elisha  had  sent 
to  anoint  Jehu  king  over  Israel  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  him  in  the  sacred  record.  We  have  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  he  was  utterly  neglected  by 
Jehu,  Jehoahaz,  and  Joash,  who  reigned  in  suc- 
cession. Neither  the  sanctity  of  his  life  nor  the 
stupendous  miracles  he  wrought  had  the  effect  of 
reforming  the  nation  at  large  :  much  of  the  time 
of  his  latter  years  was.  doubtless,  spent  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets.  At  length,  worn  out  by 
his  public  and  private  labours,  and  at  the  age  of 
90 — during  60  ol  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
prophesied — he  is  called  into  eternity.  Nor  was 
the  manner  of  his  death  inglorious ;  though  he 
did  not  enter  into  rest  as  did  Elijah  (2  Kings  xiii. 
14,  &c).  Amongst  Ids  weeping  attendants  was 
Joash,  the  king  of  Israel.  He  was  probably 
stung  with  remorse  for  having  so  neglected  to 
acknowledge  his  national  worth  :  yet,  though  late, 
God  does  not  sutler  this  public  recognition  i>f 
his  aged  and  faithful  servant  to  go  unrequited. 
The  spirit  of  prophecy  again  entering  t tie  dying 
Elisha,  he  informs  Joa*h  that  he  should  prevail 
against  the  Syrians.  Even  after  death  God 
would  put  honour  upon  Elijah  :  a  dead  body  hav- 
ing touched  his  bones  came  to  life  again  !  (2  Kings 
xiii.  21.) 

Elisha  was  not  less  eminent  than  his  predeces- 
sor Elijah.  His  miracles  are  various  and  stu- 
pendous, and.  like  those  which  were  wrought  bv 
Christ,  were  on  the  whole  of  a  merciful  character. 
In  this  they  weie  remarkably  distinguished,  in 
many  instances,  from  the  miracles  of  Elijah. — 

,  J    \Y.  1). 

ELISHAH  (Tf&ty ;  Sept.  'EAiad),  a  son  „f 
Javan  (Gen.  x.  4;,  who  seems  to  have  given  name 
to  '  the  isles  of  Elishah,"  which  are  descrii.ed  as 
exporting  fabrics  of  purple  and  scarlet  to  the  maj- 
,  kets  of  Tyre  (Kzek.  xxvii.  7).  If  the  descendants 
of  Javan  peopled  Greece,  we  may  expect  to  rind 
Elishah  in  some  province  of  that  country.  The 
circumstance  of  the  purple  suits  the  Peloponnesus  ; 
for  the  fish  affording  the  purple  dye  was  cautrht 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Euiotas,  and  the  purple  of 
Laconia  was  very  celebrated.  The  name  seems 
kindred  to  Elis,  which,  in  a  wider  sense,  was  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  Peloponnesus;  and  some  iden- 
tify Elishah  with  Hellas.  The  uncertainty  of  all 
this  speculation  is  most  apparent  :  hut  it  may 
be  added  that,  if  probable  thus  far,  it  is  equally 
probable  that  the  general  name  of  •  the  isles  of 
Elishah'  may  also  have  been  extended  to  the 
islands  of  the  y^gean  sea;  a  par'  of  uhich  may 
seem  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Hellespont 
sea  of  Hellas,  from  the  same  source. 

ELISHEBA  (ySSPTjJi  covenant-God ;  Sept 
'EKicrafitO),  wife  of  Aaron,  and  hence  the  moth* 
of  the  priestly  family    (Kxod.  vi.  23). 

ELKANAH  (Hpi^Js*.  Gait  theJealoui  ;  tottf 
'EKnayd).     Several  persons  of  this  name  are  me« 
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tinned  in  Scrip  ure,  as  a  son  of  Koran  (Exod.  vi. 
21  ;  I  Chron.  vi.  23);  the  father  of  Samuel  (I 
Sam.  i.  1.  seq.;  ii.  11-20;  1  Chron.  vi.  27), 
a  friend  of  King  Ahab  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  7);  one 
of  David's  heroes  (1  Chron.  xii.  6);  Levites 
(1  Chron.  vi.  23,  25,  26,  27  ;  xv.  23). 

ELKOSTT.  The  prophet  Nahum  is  called  an 
Elkoshite  CCp^X),  that  is.  a  native  of  some 
}lae  railed  rclkoj'i  (N.ihum  i  1)  There  was  a 
tillage  of  this  name  in  Galilee  in  the  time  of 
Jerome;  hut  *\e  prophet  was  more  probably  born 
of  Jevish  exile*  at  Elkosh  or  Alkush  in  Assyria, 
near  Mosul.  The  Jews  themselves  belie\e  that 
he  was  Uorn  and  buried  there;  and  Jewish  pil- 
giinis  from  all  puts  still  visit  his  alleged  tomb. 
On  tins  Mr  Rich  remaik>.  'The  Jews  are  pene- 
ral'y  to  l,e  trusted  for  local  antiquities.  Their 
pilgrimage  to  a  spot  is  almost  a  sufficient  test. 
The  unbroken  line  of  tradition  which  may  have 
been  handed  down  among  them,  and  their  perti- 
nacious resistance  of  all  innovation,  especially  in 
matters  of  religious  belief,  render  their  testimony 
very  weighty  in  such  matters'  (Residence  in  Koor- 
distan.  p.  111).  Alkosh  is  thirty-four  miles  north 
of  Mosul  (Nineveh),  and  is  situated  a  little  way 
up  the  side  of  a  mountain,  in  the  range  to  which 
it  gives  its  name.  It  is  entirely  inhabited  by 
'Chaldee  Christians,  who  have  a  convent  higher 
up  the  mountains. 

ELLASARpDPK ;  Sept.  'E\\a<rdp),  a  territory 
in  Asia,  whose  king,  Arioch,  was  one  of  the  four 
who  invaded  Canaan  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
{Gen.  xiv.  1).  The  association  of  this  king  with 
those  of  Elam  and  Shinar,  indicates  the  region  in 
which  me  kingdom  should  besought;  butnothing 
further  is  known  of  it,  unless  it  be  the  same  as 
Thelassar  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xix.  12  [The- 
i.assah]. 

ELM.  The  Authorized  Version  has  this  word 
in  Hosea  iv.  13.     But  the  original  word  there  is 

rDX,   which    is   differently    translated   in   every 
other  place  [Al.AH]. 
ELOHIM.     [God.] 

ELON  (P??8  ;  Sept.  tdk&m  'EAc^),  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulon.  who  judged  Israel  ten  years. 
He  was  preceded  by  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Ahdon  of  Ephraim.  The  whole  period  . 
covered  by  their  administration  was  twenty-five 
years  (from  b.c.  1190  to  1174);  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  were  for  a  part  of  this  time  con- 
temporary, each  exercising  authority  over  a  few 
of  the  tribes.  They  appear  to  have  overawed  the 
enemies  oi'  Israel  by  their  judicious  administra- 
tion ;  for  no  war  is  mentioned  in  their  time  (Judg. 
xii.  8-15). 

ELUL  (W?N\  Neh.  vi.  15;  Sept.  'EAo«5\; 
the  Macedonian  ropwicuos)  is  the  name  of  that 
month  which  was  the  sixth  of  the  ecclesiastical,  and 
twelfth  of  the  civil,  year  of  the  Jews,  and  which 
began  with  tic  new  moon  of  our  September. 
Ke\  eral  unsatisfactory  attempts  have  been  made  to 
find  a  S\ ro-Aiabian  etymology  for  the  word. 
The  most  recent  derivation,  that  of  Benfey,  de- 
duces it,  through  many  commutations  and  muti- 
lations, from  an  original  Zend  form  haurvatdf 
[MonaUnamdn,  p.  Iz8).  According  to  the  Me- 
%\\\t  Taan'th,  the  17th  day  of  this  month  was  a 
V*i     '••:  fust  for  the  death  of  the  spies  who   brought 


back  a  bad  report  of  the  land  (Num.  *ir 
37).— J.  N. 

ELYMAS  ('EAaW*),  an  appellative  com- 
monly derived  from  the  Arabic  a*L&  Ahman  (a 

wise  man),  which  Luke  interprets  by  6  p.dyos  : 
it  is  applied  to  a  Jew  named  Har-Jesns,  mentioned 
in  Acts  xiii.  6-11  (v.  Neanuer's  Hist,  of  first 
planting  of  the  Chris/ia?i  Church,  i.  p.  125,  Eng. 
transl.).  A  very  different  but  less  probable  de- 
rivation of  the  word  is  given  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  in 
his  Hebrew  and  Talmudical  Exercitations  on  the 
Acts  (Works,  viii.  p.  401),  and  in  his  Sermon 
on  Elymas  the  Sorcerer  (Works,'  vii.  p.  101). 
Chrysostom  observes,  in  reference  to  the  blindness 
inflicted  by  the  Apostle  on  Bar-Jesus,  that  the 
limiting  clause  ( for  a  season,'  shows  that  it  was 
not  intended  so  much  for  the  punishment  of  the 
sorcerer  as  for  the  conversion  of  the  deputy.  Ei 
yap  Ko\d£ovTos  %v,  Sianaurbs  av  avrlv  ino'ir/at 
Tvfy\6v,  vvv  8e  ov  tovto,  dAAa  -rrphs  Kaipbv,  "iva, 
rov  avOvirarov  KepSdvp.  Chrysost.  in  Acta  Apost. 
Homil.  xxviii. ;   Opera,  torn.  ix.  p.  241. — J.  E.  R. 

EMBALMING.     [Burial.] 

EMERALD.     [Nopfxh.J 

EMERODS,  a  painful  disease  with  which  the 
Philistines  were  afflicted  (1  Sam.  v.  6)  [Techo- 
rim]. 

EMIM  (DSP*X  ;  Sept ,  'Ofifilv),  a  numerous 
and  gigantic  race  of  people  who,  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  occupie  I  the  country  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, afterwards  possessed  by  the  Moabites  (Gen. 
xiv.  5;  Dent.  it  10). 

EMMAUS  (5E/i/iaous,  hot  baths),  a  village  60 
stadia,  or  7^-  miles,  from  Jerusalem,  noted  for  our 
Lord's  interview  with  two  disciples  on  the  day  of 
his  resurrection  (Luke  xxiv.  13).  The  same 
place  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud. 
vii.  6,  6),  and  placed  at  the  same  distance  from 
Jerusalem,  in  stating  that  Vespasian  left  800 
soldiers  in  Judaea,  to  whom  he  gave  the  village  of 
Emmaus.  The  site  is  not  now  known  ;  for  Dr. 
Robinson  has  shown  that  El  Kubeiheh,  which  is 
usually  indicated,  is  too  distant  from  Jerusalem  ; 
and  that  the  position  of  Emmaus,  and  all  correct 
tradition  respecting  it,  were  lost  before  the  time  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  since  these  writers  make 
it.  identical  with  the  city  of  Kmmaus,  or  Nicopolis, 
which  lies  not  far  from  160  stadia  from  Jerusalem. 
He  adds  : — '  There  never  was  the  slightest  ground 
for  connecting  El-Kubeibeh  in  any  way  with 
Emmaus;  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  its  having 
been  so  connected  before  the  fourteenth  century* 
(Bib.  Researches,  iii  65,  66).  The  other  Em- 
ma* •  .  a'so  called  Nicopolis,  just  mentioned,  is 
idem  lied  with  Lusiun,  about  midway  between 
Jerusalem  and  Ramleh.  There  wa>  .mother  Em- 
maus, near  Tiberias,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
wnere  the  hot  baths  which  gave  name  to  it  arv 
still  frequented,  and  have  a  temperature  of  I3C 
Fahrenheit.  Here  the  name  Emmaus  is  merely 
preserved  in  that  of  Hammam,  winch  the  Arabs 
give  to  hot-baths,  whether  natural  or  artificial. 
Neither  of  these  places  is  named  in  Scripture. 

EN,  properly  Ain,  a  word  signifying  '  foun- 
tain ;'  and  hence  entering  into  the  compositior 
of  sundry  local  names,  which  are  explained 
under  Ain. 

ENCAMPMENTS.  Of  the  Jewish  system 
of  encampment  the  Mosaic  books   hive  left  a  de* 
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ailed  description.  From  the  period  of  the  sojourn 
in  the  wilderness  to  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan 
the  twelve  tribes  were  formed  into  lour  great 
armies,  encamping  in  as  many  fronts,  or  forming 
a  square,  with  a  great  space  in  the  rear,  where 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  was  placed,  sur- 
rounded by  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  the  bodies  of 
carriers,  &c,  by  the  stalls  of  the  cattle  and  the 
baggage:  the  four  fronts  faced  the  cardinal  points 
while  the  march  was  eastward,  but  as  Jndah  con- 
tinued to  lead  the  van,  it  follows  that  when  the 
Jordan  was  to  l»e  crossed  the  direction  became 
westward,  and  therefore  the  general  arrangement, 
so  far  as  the  cardinal  points  were  concerned, 
was  reversed.*  It  does  not  appear  that,  during 
this  time,  Israel  ever  had  linos  of  defence  thrown 
up;  but  in  after  ages,  when  only  single  armies 
came  into  the  field,  it.  is  probable  thai  the  eaatral 
disposition  was  not  invariably  quadrangular  ; 
and,  from  the  many  positions  indicated  on  the 
crests  of  steep  mountains,  the  fronts  were  (dearly 
adapted  to  the  ground  and  to  the  spare  which 
it    was   netfewary   to   oecilpy.      The  rear  of    such 

positions,  or  the  square  camps  in  the  plain,  appear 
from  the  marginal  reading  of  1  Sun.  xvii.  80, 
and  xicvi.  5   to  have  been  enclosed  with  a  line  of 

*  If  tl  e  leading  tribes  did  not  thus  turn  with 
the  direction  of  the  march,  Judah  and  his  two 
wing*  munt  have  formed  th«>  rear  in  crowing  the 
Jordan. 


carts  or  chariots,  which,  from  the  remotest  period, 
was  a  practice  among  all  the  nomade  nations  of 
the  north.  The  books  of  Moses  are  so  explicit  on 
the  subject  of  encampment,  and  the  march  of  the 
Israelites,  that  we  deem  a  distinct  plan  of  the 
numbers  and  position  of  the  twelve  tribes,  of  the 
various  corps  of  Lev  ires,  &c,  with  the  t£nts  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  ranged  about  the  tabernacle, 
and  other  particulars,  Sufficient  to  give  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  whole,  and  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  furthei  description. — C.  II.  S. 
ENCHANTMENTS.   [Divination.] 

ENDOR    pH    ]*$,     house-fountain ;    Sept. 
*Aff5wp\  a  town  of  Galilee,  assigned  to  Mauasseh, 

although  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  that  tribe 
(Josh.  xvii.  II).  It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
10j;  but  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  abode  of 
the  sorceress  whom  Saul  consulted  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  in  which  lie  perished  (1  Sam.  xx\iii  7, 
sq.)  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment  ;  but  in  the  time  of  F.usehius  and  Jerome 
the  place  slill  existed  as  a  large  village,  four  miles 

south  of  Mount  Tabor.     At  thii  distance,  on  the 

northern  sIojm-  of  the  lower  ridge  of  Ilcnuon,  u 
Village  with  this  name  still  .  \  |t| 

KN-K<;LAIM   (D^3j;  pg,  ranrn"/Haihrfw , 

Sept.  'KvayaKkflpX  n  town  of   Moah  (Kick    xlvii. 

Ifl  .  which  Jerome  places  at  the  northern  end  at 
the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  inllux  of  ti»e  Jordan. 
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EN-GANNIM. 


EN-GANNIM  (0^33  ]%  gardens  fountain  ; 
Stpl/UwYavvifx).  1.  A  town  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
34),  which  Jerome  places  near  Heth-el.  2  A  Le- 
vitical  city  in  Issachar  (Josh  xix.  21  ;  xxi.  29), 
jtrol>al)ly  the  same  as  the  Ginaen  of  Josephua 
(Antiq.  xx.  t>,  I),  and  which  Biddulph  ( in 
rurchas,  vol.  ii.  p.  135)  identifies  with  the  present 
Jenin,  a  town  15  miles  south  of  Mount  Tabor, 
and  which  he  and  others  describe  as  still  a  place 
of  gardens  and  abundant  water.  He  adds  that 
in  his  whole  journey  from  Damascus  to  Jerusa- 
lem, he  nowhere  saw  so  much  fruitful  ground 
together,  as  in  riding  between  this  place  and 
Mount  Tabor.  3.  Jerome  mentions  another  place, 
called  En-ganuim,  beyond  the  Jordan,  near  Ge- 
raza  ;  and  the  name  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
very  common  for  places  where  water,  and  conse- 
quently gardens,  abounded. 

EN-GEDI  (H}"P&  kids  fountain;  Sept.'Ej/- 
7o55i)  a  city  of  Judah,  which  gave  its  name  to 
a  part  of  the  desert  to  which  David  withdrew  for 
fear  of  Saul  (Josh.  xv.  62;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4).  Its 
more  ancient  Hebrew  name  was  Hazezon-tamar ; 
and  by  that  name  it  is  mentioned  before  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom,  as  being  inhabited  by  the 
Amorites,  and  near  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen. 
xiv.  7).  In  2  Chron.  xx.  1,  2,  bands  of  the  Mo- 
abites  and  Ammonites  are  described  as  coming  up 
against  king  Jehoshaphat,  apparently  round  tl»e 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as  En-gedi. 
And  this,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Robinson,  is  the 
route  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  their  marauding  ex- 
peditions at  the  present  day.  According  to  Jo- 
sephus,  En-gedi  lay  upon  the  lake  Asphaltites,  and 
was  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  palm  trees  and 
opobalsum  (Antiq.  ix.  1,  2);  while  its  vineyards 
are  also  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song,  i.  14.  In  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  En-gedi  was  still  a 
large  village  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  En- 
gedi  has  always,  until  recently,  been  sought  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  But  Seetzen  re- 
cognised the  ancient  name  in  the  Ain-jidy  of  the 
Arab-;,  and  lays  it  down  in  his  map  at  a  point  of 
the  western  shore,  nearly  equidistant  from  both 
extremities  of  the  lake.  This  spot  was  visited  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  and  he  confirms  the  identification. 
The  site  lies  among  the  mountains  which  here 
confine  the  lake,  a  considerable  way  down  the  de- 
scent to  its  shore.  Here  is  the  beautiful  fountain 
of  Ain-jidy,  bursting  forth  at  once  in  a  fine  stream 
upon  a  sort  of  narrow  terrace  or  shelf  of  the  moun- 
tain, alxtve  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 
The  stream  rushes  down  the  steep  descent  of  the 
mountain  below;  and  its  course  is  hidden  byaluxu- 
riant  thicket  of  trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  a 
more  southern  clime.  Near  this  fountain  are  the 
remains  of  several  buildings,  apparently  ancient; 
although  I  he  main  site  of  the  town  seems  to  have 
been  farther  below.  The  whole  of  the  descent 
below  appears  to  have  been  once  terraced  for  til- 
lage and  gardens;  and  near  the  foot  are  the  ruins 
of  a  town,  exhibiting  nothing  of  particular  in- 
terest, and  built  mostly  of  unhewn  stones.  This 
we  may  conclude  to  have  been  the  town  Which 
look  its  name  from  the  fountain  (Robinson,  ii. 
209  2 1  (J). 

Tiik  Wii.dkunkss  ok  Kn-ukdi  is  doubtless 
be  immediately  neighbouring  part  of  the  wild 
region,  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  must  be  tra- 
versed to  reach  its  shores.    It  was  here  that  David 


ENGINES  OF  WAR. 

Sl  1  his  men  lived  among  the  'rocks  of  the  wild 
goats,"  and  where  the  former  cut  off  the  skiits  of 
Saul's  robe  in  a  cave  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-4)'.  *  On 
all  sides,'  says  Dr.  Robinson,  '  the  country  is  frill 
of  caverns,  which  might  then  serve  as  lurking- 
places  for  David  and  his  men,  as  they  do  for  out- 
laws at  the  present  day."  He  adds  that  as  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  ravine  of  the  Ghar,  a  moun- 
tain-goat started  up  and  bounded  along  the  face 
of  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side. 

ENGINES  OF  WAR  were  certainly  known 
much  earlier  than  the  Greek  writers  appear  to 
admit,  since  figures  of  them  occur  in  Egyptian 
monuments,  where  two  kinds  of  the  testudo,  or 
pent-house,  used  as  shelters  for  the  besiegers, 
are  represented,  and  a  colossal  lance,  worked 
by  men  who,  under  the  cover  of  a  testudo, 
drive  the  point  between  the  stones  of  a  city 
wall.  The  chief  projectiles  were  the  catapulta 
for  throwing  darts,  and  the  balista  for  throwing 
stones.  Both  these  kinds  of  instruments  were 
prepared  by  Uzziah  for  the  defence  of  Jerusalem 
(2  Chron.  xxv i.  15),  and  battering  the  wall  is 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  King  David  (2  Sam. 
xx.  15);  but  the  instrument  itself  for  throwing  it 
down  may  have  been  Jhat  above-noticed,  and  not 
the  battering-ram.  The  ram  was,  however^  a 
simple  machine,  and  capable  of  demolishing  the 
strongest  walls,  provided  access  to  the  foot  was 
practicable ;  for  the  mass  of  cast  metal  which 
formed  the  head  could  be  fixed  to  a  beam 
lengthened  sufficiently  to  require  between  one  and 
two  hundred  men  to  Lift  and  impel  it ;  *  and  when 
it  was  still  heavier  and  hung  in  the  lower  floor 
of  a  movable  tower,  or  helipolis,  it  became  a  most 
formidable  engine  of  war — one  used  in  all  great 


280.     [Battering  Ram.] 

sieges  from  the  time  of  Demetrius,  about  b.  i. 
306,  till  long  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 
Towers  of  this  kind  were  largely  used  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  OI 
the  balista  and  catapulta?  it  may  l>e  proper  to  add 
that  they  were  of  various  powers.  For  battering 
walls  there  were  some  that  threw  stones  of  filly, 
others  of  one  hundred,  and  some  of  three  hundred 
weight ;  in  the  field  of  battle  they  were  oi  mucx 
inferior  strength.  Darts  varied  similarly  from 
small  beams  to  large  arrows,  and  the  range 
they  had  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  about 
450  yards.  All  these  engines  were  constructed 
upon  the  principle  of  the  sling,  the  bow,  or  the 
spring,  the  last  being  an  elastic  bar,  bent  back  by 

*  The  Algerines,  about  two  centui  es  ago,  took 
the  lower  mast  of  one  of  their  frigates  and  im- 
iH'lled  it  by  forcing  400  slaves  to  use  their  paf- 
sonai  strength  in  the  work. 


ENOCH. 


ENOCH,  BOOK  OF. 


%  screw  wr  a  cable  of  sinews,  with  a  trigger  to  set 
it  tree,  and  contrived  either  to  impel  darts  by  its 


281.     [Balista.] 

stroke,  or  to   throw  stones  from  a  kind  of  spoon 
formed    towards    the    summit    of    the    spring. — 

C.  H.  S. 
ENGRAVING.    [Seals,  Whiting.] 

ENOCH  Ol'Un  ;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  *Ew$x)« 
Four  persona  hearing  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  most  distinguished  of 
whom  was  the  son  of  Jared  and  father  of  Methu- 
selah. According  to  the  Old  Testament,  he 
walked  with  God ;  and,  after  365  years,  he  was 
not,  for  God  took  him  (Gen.  v  24).  The  inspired 
wider  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says,  'By 
faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see 
death,  and  was  not  found,  because  God  had  trans- 
lated him'  (xi.  5.).  Walking  icith  God  implies 
Che  closest  fellowship  with  Jehovah  which  it  is 
possible  for  a  human  being  to  enjoy  on  earth.  As 
a  reward,  therefore,  of  his  extraordinary  sanctity,  he 
was  transported  into  heaven  without  the  experience 
of  death.  Elijah  was  "in  like  manner  translated; 
and  thus  was  the  doctrine  of  immortal  if  y  palpably 
taught  under  the  ancient  dispensation.  The 
traditions  of  (he  Jews  have  ascribed  to  Enoch 
many  fabulous  qualities.  Toey  have  invented 
him  with  various  attributes  and  excellencies  for 
which  the  Bible  furnishes  no  foundation.  Accord- 
ingly, he  is  represented  as  the  inventor  of  letters, 
arithmetic,  and  astronomy  ;  as  the  Jirst  author, 
from  whom  several  books  emanated.     Visions  and 

[irophecies  were  commonly  ascribed  to  him,  which 
le  is  said  to  have  arranged  in  a  book.  This  book 
was  delivered  to  his  son,  and  pie-.erved  by  Noah 
in  the  ark.  After  the  Hood  it  was  made  known  to 
the  world,  and  handed  down  from  one  generation 

to  another.   Hence  the  Arabians  call  him  i***  ju\ 

Ijlri.s,  i.e.  the  learned  (Koran,  Sur.  xix).  See 
Juchasin,  f.  I:U  ;  Euscbiu  >,  I'rapur.  lining,  ix. 
17,  and  Hist.  IkcIcs.  vii.  32;  Barhebr.  Chron. 
F   5  — S   I) 

ENOCH,  BOOK  OF.  The  interest  that  once 
attached  to  the  a|K)»ryphal  book  of  Enoch  has  now 
partly  Mibsided.  Yet  a  document  quoted,  as  is 
generally  Ix-lieved,  by  an  mspiied  aputli.  ran 
never  be  whollv  de\  oiil  of  importance  or  utility 
in  sacred  liteiftuie.  We  shall  allude  to  the  fol- 
lowing parti. •ul.ii.s  relating  to  it  :  — 

I.    The  history  of  the  U>ok  of  Enoch. 

%.  Toe  language  in  which  it  wa»  written. 

9.   It*  form  and  c  lu'reuoe. 


4.  Its  author,  and  the  time  when  it  was  writ- 
ten. 

5.  The  place  where  it.  was  written. 

6.  Did  Jude  really  quote  it? 

7.  Its  use. 

In  several  of  the  fathers  mention  is  made  of 
Enoch  as  the  author,  not  only  of  a  prophetie 
writing,  but  of  various  productions.  The  book  of 
Enoch  is  alluded  to  by  Justin  Martyr.  Irenaeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  Tertullian,  Origen.  Au- 
gustine, Jerome,  Hilary,  and  Eusebius.  It  is  also 
quoted  on  various  occasions  in  the  Testament  of 
the  Txcelve  Patriarchs,  a  document  which  Nitzsch 
has  shown  to  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  or  the  beginning  of  the  second.  The 
passages  in  these  ancient  writings  relating  to  ouj 
present  purpose  have  been  carefully  collected  by 
Fabricius,  in  his  Codex  Pseud- epiyraphwi  (vol.  i 
pp.  160-224);  to  which,  and  to  the  first  Excursus 
of  Hoffmann,  we  refer  our  readers.  In  the  eight  I 
century  Georgius  Syncellus,  in  a  work  entitled 
Chrwiographia,  that  reaches  from  Adam  to  Dio- 
cletian, made  various  extracts  from  '  the  first 
book  of  Enoch.'  In  the  ninth  century  Nicepho 
rus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  C  hronographice  Compendium,  in  his  list  of 
canonical  and  uncanonical  books,  refers  to  the 
book  of  Enoch,  and  assigns  4b()<)  criyoi  as  the 
extent  of  it.  After  this  time  little  or  no  mention 
appears  to  have  been  made  of  the  production 
until  Scaliger  printed  the  fragments  of  Syncellus 
regarding  it,  which  lie  inserted  in  his  notes  to  the 
Chronicus  Canon  of  Eusebius.  In  consequence 
of  suck  extracts  the  book  of  Enoch  excited  much 
attention  and  awakened  great  cniosity.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  an  idea  pre- 
vailed that  it  existed  in  an  Ethiopic  translation. 
A  Capuchin  monk  from  Egypt  assured  Peiresc 
that  he  had  seen  the  book  in  Etmopic,  a  circum- 
stance which  excited  the  ardour  of  the  scholar  of 
Pisa  so  much,  that  he  never  rested  until  he  ob- 
tained the  tract.  But  when  Job  Ludolph  weul 
afterwards  to  Paris  to  the  Koyal  Library,  he  found 
it  to  be  a  fabulous  and  silly  production,  in  const* 
quence  of  this  disappointment  the  ii'ea  of  lecover 
ing  it  in  Ethiopic  was  abandoned  At  leni^tl 
Bruce  brought  home  three  copies  of  the  boob  oi 
Enoch  from  Abyssinia.  'Amongst  *he  articles,' 
lie  states,  '  I  consigned  to  the  library  at  Paiis,  was  a 
Vary  beautiful  and  magnilicent  copy  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  Enoch  in  large  quarto.  Another  is  amongst 
the  books  of  Scripture  which  I  brought  home,  -laud- 
ing immediately  before  the  book  of  Job,  which  i| 
its  prapcr  place  in  the  Abyssinian  Canon;  and  a 
third  copy  I  have  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary at  Oxford  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Don:  *, 
b£sbop  of  Cailisle.'  As  soon  as  it  wa>  known  in 
Rnglwid  that  such  a  present  had  been  made  to 
the  Royal  Libiary  at  Paris,  Dr.  Woide,  bbi.i- 
rian  of  the  British  Museum,  >et  out  for  Fiance 
with  letters  fiom  the  secretary    of  .state  to  tin    ani- 

bassador  at  that  court,  desiring  bun  to  assist  the 
learned  beaier  in  procuring  access  to  the  work. 
Dr.  Woide  accordingly  transoi  il  e^[  it.  and  isnougul 
back  with  him  the  copy  to  England*  Toe  Pau- 
sian  Ms   w.is  inst  publicly  noticed  by  the  *mi- 

neut  Oricntali-t  I)e  S.i.y.  u  ho  tiauslaled  mtu 
Latin  ch.  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.-xvi.,  also  vxii.  and  xv\i 
Ti"se  he  aUo  published  m  tl  8  MttfJQtin  l.ncyclo 
y*MtifSM\  an  \  i.  torn.  i.  p.  iJs'2  et  se»j.  Mr.  Murray, 
editor   of   linwe's   firmvtii,  gave  *ome  account  i/ 
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the  book  from  the  traveller's  own  MS.  The  Bod- 
leian MS.  was  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Laurence,  then  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford  ; 
and  tons  the  public  were  favoured,  for  the  first 
trme,  with  trie  whole  book  in  English,  a.d.  1821. 
In  1 883  a  second,  improved  edition  or  the  trans- 
lation appeared;  and,  in  1838,  the  third  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  To  the  translation  is  pre- 
fixed a  preliminary  dissertation  of  59  pages, 
giving  some  account  of  the  book,  its  autlior,  the 
time  and  place  of  its  composition,  &c.  &c  It  has 
also  been  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Hoffmann 
of  Jena.  According  to  Angelo  Mai  there  is  a 
MS.  copy  of  the  book  of  Enoch  among  the  Ethi- 
opic codices  of  the  Vatican,  which  must  have 
been  brought  into  Europe  earlier  than  Bruce's 
MSS.  In  1S34  Dr.  Ruppell  procured  another 
MS.  of  Enoch  from  Abyssinia,  from  which  Hoff- 
mann made  the  second  part  of  his  German  version. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ethiopic  trans- 
lation exhibits  the  identical  book,  which,  as  most 
believe,  Jude  quoted,  and  which  is  also  men- 
tioned or  cited  by  many  of  the  fathers.  The 
fragment  preserved  by  Syncellus  (reprinted  by 
Laurence  and  Hoffmann)  i3  obviously  the  same  as 
ch.  vii.,  &c,  the  deviations  being  of  little  import- 
ance and  probably  accidental.  It  is  manifest 
also,  to  any  one  who  w'  A  compare  the  quotations 
made  by  the  father;  with  the  Ethiopic  version, 
that  both  point  to  the  same  original.  The  ex- 
tracts in  question  could  not  have  been  interpola- 
tions, as  they  are  essential  to  the  connections  in 
which  they  are  found. 

The  book  was  never  received  into  the  series 
of  canonical  writings.  The  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions expressly  style  it  apocryphal  (vi.  16), 
while  Origen  {contra  Celsurn)  affirms  that  it 
was  not  reckoned  divine  by  the  churches;  al- 
though in  another  place  he  hints  that  some  of  his 
contemporaries  were  of  a  different  opinion.  In 
the  Synapsis  of  Scripture  published  with  the 
works  of  Athanasius,  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of 
Jerome  and  Augustine,  its  non-canonicity  is  dis- 
tinctly stated.  The  only  ancient  writer  who 
reckoned  it  of  divine  authority  was  Tertullian, 
who  undertakes  to  defend  it  againsl  the  objections 
by  which  it  was  then  assailed  (see  his  treatise  De 
Cultu  Fwminaruni).  His  arguments,  however, 
•ire  exceedingly  puerile. 

The  Greek  translation,  in  which  it  was  known 
to  the  lathers,  appears  to  be  irrecoverably  lost. 
There  is  no  trace  of  it  after  the  eighth  century. 
The  last  remnant  of  it  is  preserved  by  Syncellus. 

The  leading  object  of  the  writer,  who  was  mani- 
festly imbued  with  deep  piety,  was  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  his  contemporaries.  He  lived  in  times 
of  distress  and  persecution,  when  the  enemies  of 
religion  oppressed  the  righteous.  The  outward  cir- 
cumstances of  the  godly  were  such  as  to  excite 
luubts  of  the  divine  equity  in  their  minds,  or  at 
\east  to  prevent  it  from  having  that  hold  on  their 
faith  which  was  necessary  to  sustain  them  in  the 
tour  of  trial.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  writer 
exhibits  the  reward  of  the  righteous  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked.  To  give  greater  authority  to 
hi*  affirmations,  lie  puis  them  into  the  mouth  of 
Enoch.  Thus  they  have  all  the  weight  belonging 
io  the  character  of  an  eminent  prophet  and  saint. 
Various  digressions  are  not  without  their  bearing 
on  the  author  I  mam  purpose.  The  narrative  of  the 
fallen  angels  and  their  punishment,  as  also  of  the 
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flood,  exemplifies  the  retributive  just;  e  o'  Jeho* 
vah;  while  the  Jewish  history,  continued  ik  wn  t* 
the  Maccabees,  exhibits  the  final  triumph  of  His 
people,  notwithstanding  all  their  vicissitudes. 
Doubtless  the  autlior  lived  amid  fiery  trial  :  and, 
looking  abroad  over  the  desolation,  sought  to  cheei 
the  sufferers  by  the  consideration  that  they  should 
be  recompensed  in  another  life.  As  for  their 
wicked  oppressors,  they  were  to  experience  terrible 
judgments.  The  writer  seems  to  delight  in  utter- 
ing dire  anathemas  against  the  wicked  It  is 
plain  that  the  book  grew  out  of  the  time  when  the 
author  lived,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.  It  gives  us  a  glimpse  not  only 
of  the  religious  coinions,  but  also  of  the  general 
features  that  characterized  the  period. 

2.  The  language  in  which  it  was  written. — ■ 
Several  circumstances  render  it  apparent  that  the 
book  befoie  us  was  originally  composed  in  the 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee  language.  This  was  long 
since  perceived  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  although  he 
had  before  him  nothing  more  than  the  Greek  frag- 
ment preserved  by  Syncellus.  The  book  of  Zohar, 
in  which  are  various  allusions  to  Enoch,  seems  to 
speak  of  it  as  an  important  Hebrew  production 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  Cabbalists,  whose  opinions  are 
embodied  in  Zohar,  thought  that  Enoch  was  really 
the  author,  a  sentiment  quite  at  variance  with  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  of  a  Hebrew  original. 
The  names  of  the  angels  (ch.  vii.  viii.  and  ix.) 
also  point  to  a  Hebrew  origin,  and  can  be  most 
easily  derived  from  Hebrew  roots.     Thus  Tamiel 

(viii.  7)   is  compounded  of  DJ"I  and  Ptf,  the  up- 

right  of  God ;  Samyaza  of  Dl^  and  KTJ7,  the  name 
of  the  strong.  The  same  conclusion  follows  from 
the  term  Ophania  (Ix.  13),  which  is  evidently 
identical  with  the  Hebrew  jOSK.  It  is  remark 
able  also,  that  as  Ophanin  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  Cherubim,  so  the  Hebrew  term  ^JDN  a 
found  in  the  same  association  (1  Kings  vii.  j0; 
Ezek.  i.  15,  16,  19,  20,  21  ;  and  x.  2,  6,  «,  10, 
&c.  ;  Murray's  Enoch  Bcstitvtus,  p.  33  sq.) 
Other  particulars  corroborate  the  same  ir  erence. 
Thus  in  ch.  lxxvi.  1,  it  is  written,  '  The  '  rst  wind 
is  called  the  eastern,  because  it  is  the  fist.'  The 
first  and  the  east  have  an  affinity  in  '<ie  Hebrew, 
wnich  explains  the  phraseology,  s'oce-D"?p,  as 
well  as  its  derivatives,  signifies  be'n  the  east  and 
thefrst.  But  neither  in  the  Et'  topic  nor  in  the 
Greek  is  there  such  affinity,  it  the  same  man- 
ner may  the  next  sentence  be  explained.  '  The 
second  wind  is  called  the  sout  i,  because  the  Most 
High  there  descends.'  What  is  said  respecting 
the  western  wind,  may  be  employed  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, too,  that  the  names  of  the  conductors  of  the 
month  (ch.  lxxxi.  23)  are  pure  Hebrew  (Murray, 
p.  46  ;  Hoffmann,  p.  690).  Other  presumptive 
evidences  in  favour  of  a  Hebrew  original  may  I  t 
collected  by  the  attentive  reader. 

The  Ethiopic  version  was  made  from  the  Creek, 
not  the  Hebrew. 

3.  Its  for  m  and  coherence. — In  the  MSS.  roe 
whole  is  divided  into  chapters  and  verses,  although 
they  vary  in  their  specification  of  luch  compart- 
ments. There  aie  105  chapters  of  unequal  length, 
and  often  injudiciously  made;  while  there  are  19 
sec* ions  or  larger  divisions. 

The  want  of  coherence  among  its  several  \w*%. 
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•  obvious.  D,  tachea  portions  are  put  together 
w  Alio  it  regard  to  their  mutual  connection.  The 
work  seems  in  fact  to  be  made  up  of  several 
pieces,  which,  having  been  separately  composed, 
were  afterwards  thrown  together  without  care. 
Various  chapters  occupy  an  unsuitable  position  in 
the  MSS.  Hence  Laurence  has  been  obliged  in 
one  case  to  rectify  what  he  justly  conceived  to  be 
erroneous  by  transferring  to  their  proper  place  the 
verses  badly  located  according  to  the  Bodleian 
MS. 

Laurence  remarks,  that  '  the  book  may  have 
been  composed  at  different  periods ;  perhaps  it 
miglt  be  also  added,  that  there  may  have  been 
different  tracts,  as  well  as  tracts  composed  by  dif- 
ferent authors.'  This  idea  has  been  taken  up  by 
Murray,  and  expanded  in  a  treatise  of  consider- 
able research  and  great  ingenuity-  Pioceeding 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  book  consists  of 
various  tracts  on  different  subjects,  he  endeavours 
to  disentangle  them  from  one  another,  and  to  class 
them  under  their  appropriate  heads.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  an  extended  inquiry  he  endeavours  to 
show,  that  the  different  paits  of  the  present  work 
possess  unequal  authority,  and  belong  to  very  dif- 
ferent times.  He  has  therefore  selected  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  ancient  book  quoted  by  Jude, 
and  attributes  its  origin  to  Enoch  himself.  The 
later  additions  now  incorporated  with  it  belong  to 
other  writing-,  and  have  been  mingled  together. 
The  ingenious  author  has  been  guided  by  the  con- 
nection of  one  part  with  another,  and  the  similarity 
or  dissimilarity  of  subject.  The  ancient  book, 
as  it  is  denominated  by  him,  to  which  he  princi- 
pally confines  his  attention,  is  said  to  consist  of 
the  following  parts  :  chapters  i.  and  ii. ;  xlv.  2-5  ; 
xlvii.  1-4  ;  xlviii.  2  ;  1.  5  ;  lvi.  2-5  ;  lx.  7  ;  ixi. 
18;  lxviii.  34-4 1.  The  other  parts  he  has  se- 
lected and  arranged  under  the  heads  of  a  prophecy, 
consisting  of  the  xcii.  chapter  ;  second  booh,  imi- 
tated from  that  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  re- 
store ;  two  books  of  the  angels  or  watcJters  ;  two 
books  concerning  secret  things,  called  visions  of 
wisdom  ;  the  cisio/i  of  Xoah  and  history  ;  vision 
of  Noah ;  and  the  book  of  astronotny.  Such  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  whole  document  before  us 
is  separated  and  arranged,  Yet  there  is  much 
reason  to  doubt  its  conectness  and  success.  If 
the  looseness  with  which  the  paits  frequently 
hang  together,  and  the  tradition  from  one  sort 
of  writing  to  another,  as  from  the  historic  to 
the  prophetic,  be  reckoned  a  good  ground  for  dis- 
memherment,  the  book  of  Daniel  presents  simi- 
lar features.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that 
several  chapters,  such  as  xxxvii.  sq.,  Ixiv.  sq., 
lxxi.  sq.,  xcii.  xciii.  sq.,  cv  ,  do  not  coincide  with 
the  preceding  or  subsequent  portions,  or  with 
the  manifest  object  of  the  writer.  Some  parts 
■gain  are  very  unsuitable,  and  altogether  foreign 
to  their  present  position.  Vet  it  appears  to  us 
much  more   probable,  that  a  number  of  tracts 

embodying  different    tiaditions  weie  put    together 

about  the  same  period, and  by  one  person*  Much 
n  av  be  done  by  transposition  to  restore  a  measure 

of  unity,  although  a  disunit.  cl  co.u.u  ter  will  still 

belong  to  the  wb'le.  Perhaps  rams  parts  havs 
been  lost,  sj  may  he  inferred   from  allusions  to 

Knoch  in  early  writings.  The  various  ti. nida- 
tions through  which  it  has  pasted,  and  the  li.in- 
»c;iheis  I'Y  w  horn  it  ha>  |j6SU  copied,  have  doubt  lew 
contributed  to  its  dislocation. 
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The  mention  of  books  of  Enoch  in  the  Testa 
ment  of  Judah,  in  the  Testament  of  Benjamin,  in 
Origen  (c.  Cels.  and  Homil.  in  Xion.),  and  of 
the  first  book  of  Enoch  in  the  fragment  pieseived 
by  Syncellus,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  idea 
that  the  whole  was  then  divided  into  different 
books.  Tertullian  leads  us  to  believe  lliat  it  was 
of  the  same  extent  in  the  Greek  text  then  existing, 
as  it  is  in  the  present  Ethiopic.  Our  limits  foi- 
bid  further  examination  of  this  topic.  We  must 
refer  such  as  are  desirous  of  prosecuting  it  to 
Murray's  elaborate  treatise,  and  to  Hoffmann's 
second  Excursus  where  Enoch  Rcstitutus  is  re 
viewed. 

4.  Its  author,  and  the  time  when  it  was  icrit- 
ten. — The  two  questions  respecting  the  age  and 
authoiship  of  the  hook  of  Enoch  are  so  intimately 
connected  that  they  must  be  treated  together. 
The  opinions  entertained  in  relation  to  the  one 
necessarily  affect  our  ideas  of  the  other.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  same  passages  have  been  made  to 
bear  more  or  less  directly  on  both.  If  the  writer 
was  a  Christian  Jeic,  as  Liicke  and  Stuai  t  are 
inclined  to  believe,  it  will  then  behove  us  to  bring 
down  the  period  of  composition  to  the  tir.-t  centuiy 
of  the  Christian  era;  but  if  he  was  a  Jew,  there 
is  no  need  to  bend  passages  into  compliance  with 
the  former  hypothesis.  Rather  will  the  advocates 
of  a  purely  Jewish  authorship  be  disposed  to  refer 
it  back  with  Laurence  to  the  reign  of  Herod,  or 
still  earlier,  with  Hoffmann.  It  will  not  be 
denied  by  any  reader,  that  the  ideas,  imagery,  and 
general  complexion  of  the  book,  are  essentially 
Jewish.  There  is  so  much  imitation  of  Daniel — 
such  an  exhibition  of  Jewish  conceptions  mixed 
with  superstition,  and  occasionally  with  cabba- 
listic theology  or  oriental  theosophy,  that  the 
hand  of  a  Jew  cannot  be  mistaken.  But  the 
question  is,  are  there  sufficient  indications  in  the 
work  itself  to  wairant  the  conclusion  that  the 
writer  was  acquainted  with  the  New  Testament; 
that  he  derived  various  passages  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  particular  ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  was 
probably  a  Jewish  CJiristian.  There  is  no  good 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  passages  lelating  to 
the  Messiah  were  interpolated  by  Christians  ;  for, 
as  Hoffmann  well  remarks,  they  constitute  es- 
sential parts  of  the  whole,  being  intimately  intei- 
woven  with  the  pieces  to  which  they  belong. 
There  is  therefoie  no  alternative  between  the  tuo 
hypotheses. 

There  are  some  data  for  determining  the  time 
when  this  production  first  appeared,  if  Jude 
quoted  it,  it  must  have  existed  in  the  tiist  cen- 
tury ;  and  as  the  writer  imitates  the  language  and 
imagery   of  Daniel,   it  must  have   beesj  mitten 

alter  the  composition  of  that  inspired  book.  licit 
are  two  termini,  within  which  we  aie  to  louk. 
Chapters  lxxxiv. —  XC;    liv.,  lv.,  and  xcii.  contain 

chronological  marks  of  a  somewhat  definite  cha- 
racter. In  the  tirsl  of  the^e  [tassage?  is  found  an 
allegorical  representation,  exhibiting  the  i  rinoipal 
events'  in  Jewish  history,  from  Adam  down  to 
seveutj  kings  who  ruled  ovei  the  Israelites  These 
are  divided  into  three  classes.  I.  Tkjrfy-^evsti 
shepherds fchi  Iwxix.  1).  2.  Twenty-three sljetr 
herds  (ch.  lxw  \.  7  .  3.  Twelve  shepherds.  <  h. 
Ixksix,  2')  .     The  Prat  class  consists  ol  die  kings 

ofJutlah    and    hiael,    lu>nl\    of  the    former,   .ui'l 

seventeen  of  die,  latter.     Dr.  Laurence  thinks  that 

fur  thiity-M/ven  we  should  read  thii  ly-tive,  It*- suss 
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the  sum  of  the  shepherds  is  said  to  he  seventy,  not 
gevent  v-two ;  yet  we  may  rather  suppose  with 
Lucke.  Hoffmann,  and  Stuart,  that,  seventy  is  a 
round,  prophetic  number.  The  writer  did  not 
confine  himself  to  minute  exactness.  Believing 
therei'oie  that  thirty-seven  is  a  correct  exhibition 
of  the  wi iter's  opinion,  Zimri,  Shallum.  and 
Tibni  are  omitted,  in  consequence  of  their  very 
short  reign.  The  next  twenty-three  shepherds 
were  foreigners,  who  ruled  over  the  Israelites 
during  and  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Their  names  are,  1.  Nebuchadnezzar.  2.  Evil- 
merodach.  3.  Neriglissar.  4.  Belshazzar.  5.  Da- 
rius the  Mede  6.  Cyrus.  7.  Cambyses.  8. 
Smerdis.  9.  Darius  Hystaspis.  10.  Xerxes. 
11.  Arfaxerxes  Longimanus.  12.  Xerxes  II. 
13 .  Sogdianus.  14.  Ochus  (Darius  Nothus).  15. 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  16.  Darius  Ochus.  17. 
Aise-;.  18.  Darius  Codomannus.  19.  Alexander 
the  Great.  20.  Antigonus.  21.  Ptolemy  Lagi. 
22.  Ptolemy  Philadelphia.  23.  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes.  Tlie  third  class  consists  of  twelve  rulers, 
who,  according  to  Laurence,  were  native  princes. 
In  reckoning  thefn  he  begins  with  Maftathias 
father  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  ends  with  Herod. 
Now  Herod  reigned  thirty-four  years;  and,  as 
the  author  stops  with  him,  Laurence  infers  that 
the  book  was  written  during  the  reign  of  Herod. 
Laurence  makes  the  twelve  princes  to  be  Matta- 
thias, Judas  Maccabaeus,  Jonathan,  Simon,  John 
Hyrcanus  Ari.stobulus,  Alexander  Jannsus, 
Alexandra  his  widow,  Aristobulus,  Hyrcanus, 
Antigonus,  and  Herod.  But  there  is  good  ground 
for  questioning  this  reckoning.  It  has  been  per- 
tinently remarked  by  Stuart,  that  none  of  the 
Asmonaean  family  were  properly  kings  until 
Simon.  According  to  this  view,  the  twelve 
princes  are,  Simon,  John  Hyrcanus,  Aristo- 
bulus I.,  Alexander  Jannaeus,  Alexandra  his 
widow,  Aristohulus  II.,  Alexander,  Hyrcanus, 
Antigonus,  and  Herod,  Archelaus  and  Agrippa. 
Such  is  the  computation  of  Professor  Stuart, 
more  probable,  as  it  appears  to  us,  than  that 
of  Laurence,  but  still  liable  to  doubt  and  se- 
rious objection.  Alexander  was  never  king  of 
Juda?a.  Besides,  in  the  book  of  Enoch  it  is  stated, 
in  relation  to  the  twelve,  that  they  'destroyed 
more  than  those  who  preceded  them ;'  an  asser- 
tion manifestly  inconsistent  with  fact.  The  first 
inree  princes,  at  least,  were  just  and  mild  in  their 
administration,  and  several  of  their  successors 
cannot  be  equitably  characterized  as  tyrants  who 
shed  (lie  blood  of  the  people.  Of  Herod  alone  is 
the  statement  emphatically  true.  To  this  it  has 
l>een  replied,  that  the  writer  gives  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  whole.  Yet  the  expression  'they 
destroyed  more  than  those  who  preceded  them.'  is 
not  the  general  character  of  the  whole,  but  only 
of  one  in  particular..  Hence  we  are  inclined  to 
accede  to  the  opinion  of  Hofimann,  who  refers 
the  twelve  princes  \o  foreign,  not  native,  rulers. 
In  that  case  we  must  look  for  these  twelve  princes 
in  the  period  of  the  Jews' oppressors,  under  the 
dynasties  that  arose  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Gieat.  Their  names,  according  to  Hofi- 
mann, are  Ptolemy  Philopator,  Ptolemy  Phil  i- 
delphus,  Seleuco.-.  III.  Philopator,  Antiochus  IV.. 
Epiplianes,  Antiochus  V  ,  Eupator.  Demetrius 
So'cr  son  of  Seleucus,  Alexander  Balas  son  of 
Antiochus,,  Demetrius  Nicator,  Ptolemy  Philo- 
•aetor.  Demetrius  Nicator  II.,  Antiochus  Theos. 
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and  Tryphon.  If  this  view  be  correct,  we  are  not 
bound  to  conclude  from  the  passage  that,  the 
book  of  Enoch,  or  the  historic  portion  of  it,  was 
written  during  the  reign  o\'  Herod  the  Great. 

Another  passage  on  which  Laurence  rests  in  de- 
termining the  time  when  the  book  was  written,  is 
chapter  liv.  9,  1U,  where  'the  chiefs  of  the  east 
among  the  Parthians  and  Medes'  are  represent  >d 
as  about  to  remove  kings,  as  hurling  tliem  from 
their  thrones,  'springing  as  lions  from  their  dens, 
and  like  famished  wolves  into  the  midst  of  the 
flock.  They  shall  go  up  and  tread  upon  the  land 
'of  their  elect.  The  land  of  their  elect  shall  be 
before  them,'  &c,  &c.  In  the  year  B.C.  41  the 
Parthians  invaded  Syria  and  took  possession  of 
the  country.  In  the  year  b.c.  40  they  entered 
Jerusalem,  drove  Herod  out  of  the  country,  and 
raised  Antigonus,  the  last  of  the  Asmonaear,  race, 
to  the  throne.  Herod  appears  to  be  alluded  to  as 
one  in  whom  was  the  spirit  of  perturbation;  while 
the  retreat  of  the  Parthians  when  the  Romans  in- 
terfered on  behalf  of  Herod,  seems  to  be  indicated 
in  other  language.  This  brings  us  down  to  the 
year  b.c.  40,  before  which  the  book  of  Enoch 
could  not  have  been  written.  Perhaps  the  book 
was  written  about  b.c.  40. 

In  chap.  lv.  is  another  chronological  datum. 
The  prophet  beholds   '  another  army  of  chariots. 

with  men  riding  in  them  ' coming  from  the 

east,  the  west,  and  the  south.  '  The  sound  of  the 
noise  of  their  chariots  was  heard  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  earth  unto  the  extremities  of 
heaven  at  the  same  time.'  In  the  former  chapter 
the  Parthian  army  is  represented  as  powerful  and 
terrific,  while  here  the  Roman  seems  to  be  noticed. 
It  is  ambiguous  whether  the  language  should  be 
referred  to  the  interposition  of  the  Romans  on 
behalf  of  Herod,  or  regarded  as  an  expansion  of 
the  idea  that  the  Roman  name  was  powerful  on 
every  side  of  Judaea,  or  assigned,  with  Liicke  and 
Stuart,  to  the  invasion  of  Judaea  by  the  Romans 
under  Vespasian  and  Titus.  The  language  is 
poetical  and  glowing.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ne- 
cessity to  refer  it  to  the  Jewish  war  It  is  suffi- 
ciently appropriate  in  relation  to  the  interposition 
of  the  Romans  on  behalf  of  Herod. 

Chap,  lxxxix.  29,  &c.  and  chap.  xcii.  are  also 
rested  on  by  Liicke  and  Stuart  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  the  author  was  a  Jew  instructed  in 
Christianity.  But  their  arguments  are  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  construction  they  put  on  the  pas- 
sages in  question  liable  to  unceitainty.  Hofi- 
mann, in  his  Commentary,  shows  that  they  are 
either  untenable  or  exceedingly  doubtful.  We 
are  inclined  to  explain  them  otherwise;  so  that,  in 
our  view,  the  observations  built  Upon  them  by 
Liicke  fall  to  the  ground. 

Professor  Stuait  lays  considerable  weight  on  the 
Christology  of  the  book,  as  indicative  of  an  ac- 
quaintance on  the  author's  part  with  the  New 
Testament,  especially  the  Apocalypse.  Yet  the 
Christulogical  portions  do  not  possess  sufficient 
distinctness  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  name  Jesus  never  occurs  ;  though 
Sun  of  man,  so  Often  given  to  the"  Messiah  in  the 
Gospels,  is  very  frequent.  Neither  are  the  a]  pel- 
lations  Lord,  Lord  Jesus,  Jtsus  Christ,  or  even 
Christ  employed.  Is  there  not  something  unao- 
countable  here  on  the  supposition  that  the  writer 
was  instructed  in  Christianity  1  After  all  the  con 
siderations  that  have  been  adduced  by  Liicke  ami 
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Stuart,  and  the  many  coincidences  between  sen- 
timents advanced  in  our  hook  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  cannot  supj>ose  that  it  was  written  in 
the  first  century  by  a  Jewish  Christian.  It  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  composed  a  little  before  Christ's 
appearance  by  a  Jew  who  had  studied  well  the 
book  of  Daniel.  At  the  same  time  we  freely  con- 
fess that  the  Saviour  is  spoken  of  in  terms  ex- 
pressive of  his  dignity,  character,  and  acts,  sur- 
passing the  descriptions  which  other  Jewish  books 
present. 

5.  The  place  where  it  teas  irritten. — The  place 
where  the  author  lived  and  wrote  is  determined  by 
Laurence  from  the  seventy-tirst  chapter,  where  the 
lellgtlh  of  the  days  at  various  periods  of  the  year 
is  given.  It  must  have  been  between  the  45th 
and  49th  degrees  of  noith  latitude,  in  the  northern 
districts  of  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  the  author  was  one  of  the  Jews  who  had 
been  cairied  away  by  Shalmaneser  and  did  not 
rettjrn  from  captivity.  Yet  an  examination  of 
chap.  xiii.  8-10,  points  to  the  northern  part  of 
Palestine.  Mr.  Murray  has  also  shown  that  one 
passage  favours  t\\e  idea  that  the  writer  of  it  lived 
in  Abyssinia  (p.  63-73).  Hence  he  infers  that 
the  work  of  different  authors,  living  in  countries 
removed  from  one  another,  is  combined  in  the 
book  of  Enoch.  But  De  Sacy  has  well  remarked, 
that  as  the  astronomical  system  of  the  author 
appears  to  be  in  part  imaginary,  so  his  geography 
may  be  probably  visionary.  Neither  Egypt,  nor 
Chalda^a.  nor  Palestine,  suits  the  astronomy  con- 
tained in  the  book.  It  is  true,  that  theie  are  allu- 
sions to  the  oriental  theosophy  and  the  opinions  of 
Zoroaster  which  would  appear  to  recommend  a 
Chakhean  origin,  at  least  of  the  astronomical  part ; 
but  the  author's  predilection  for  the  images  ofjire, 
radiance,  light,  and  other  Oriental  symbols,  may 
ht  accounted  for  on  some  other  supposition  than 
that  of  his  residence  in  Chaldaea.  In  what  way 
be  became  acquainted  with  the  Zend-Avesta,  or 
the  sentiments  embodied  in  that  book,  we  are  not 
able  to  tell,  although  it  is  pretty  obvious  that 
various  portions  of  his  book  are  tinctured  with  the 
Oriental  philosophy  of  Middle  Asia. 

6.  Did  .hide  really  quote  the  book  of  Enoch  ? — 
Some  are  most  unwilling  to  believe  that  an  in- 
spired writer  could  cite  an  Apocrypha]  production. 
Such  an  opinion  destroys,  in  their  view,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writing  said  to  be  inspired,  and 
reduces  it  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  composition. 
But  this  is  preposterous.  The  Apostle  Paul  quotes 
several  of  the  heathen  [Kiefs ;  yet  u  ho  ever  supposed 
that  by  such  references  he  .-auctions  the  produc- 
tion-, from  which  his  citations  are  made,  or  renders 
them  of  greater  value  1  All  that  can  be  reasou- 
ably  inferred  fiom  bucu  a  tact  is,  thai  if  the  in- 
spued  writer  cites  a  paiticular  sentiment  with 
approbation,  it  imiM  be  regarded  as  just  and  right, 
irrespective  of  the  remainder  of  the  hook  in  which 
:t  is  found.  The  Apostle's  sanction  extends  no 
farther  than  the  rjatsage  to  which  he  alludes.. 
Other  portions  of  the  OTlgiuai  document  may  ex- 
hibit the  most    absurd    and    lUpeiStitioUS    notions. 

It  has  always  Been  t.ie  current  opinion  that  Jude 
Quoted  the  bonk  of  Enoch;  and  there  is  nothing 
to  disprove  it.  It  ii  true  th&l  there  is  kjbm  varia- 
tion btUvc.n  (he  quotation  anil  iU  original,  hut 
ties  is  quite  usual  even  with  the  New  Testament 
writers    inciting  the  Old  Testament. 

Others,  a»  Cave,  Simon,  YYitsius,  ,\c,  iupj 


that  Jude  quoted  a  traditional  prophecy  or  saying 
of  Enoch,  and  we  see  no  improbability  in  the  as- 
sumption. Others,  again,  believe  that  the  words 
apparently  cited  by  Jude  were  suggested  to  him 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  surely  this  hypothesis  is 
unnecessary.  Until  it  can  be  shown  that  the  book 
of  Enoch  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Jude,  or  that 
his  quoting  it  is  unworthy  of  an  Apostle,  or  that 
such  knowledge  was  not  handed  down  tradi- 
tionally within  the  Ap»ostle's  reach,  we  abide  by 
the  opinion  that  Jude  really  quoted  the  book  ot 
Enoch.  While  there  are  piobaHe  grounds  for 
believing  that  Jude  might  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance  independently  of  inspira- 
,  tion,  we  ought  not  to  have  recourse  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  immediate  suggestion.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  most  likely  that  the  book  of  Enoch  existed  lie- 
fore  the  time  of  Jude.  and  that  the  latter  really 
quoted  it  in  accordance  with  the  current  tradition. 
If  so,  the  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch  was  truly 
ascribed  to  him,  because  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  Jude  writing  by  inspiration  would  have 
sanctioned  a  false  statement. 

7.  Its  tise. — Presuming  that  it  was  written  by 
a  Jew,  the  book  before  us  is  an  important  docu- 
ment in  the  history  of  Jewish  opinions.  It  indi- 
cates an  es-ential  portion  of  the  Jewish  creed 
before  the  appearance  of  Christ  ;  and  assists  us  in 
comparing  the  theological  views  of  the  later  with 
those  of  theearlier  Jews.  It  also  serves  to  establish 
the  fact  that  some  doctrines  of  great  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  evangelical  Christians  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  the  growth  of  an  a»e  in  which 
Christianity  had  been  corrupted  by  the  inventions 
of  men.  We  would  not  appeal  to  it  as  possessing 
authority.  The  place  of  authority  can  be  as- 
signed to  the  Bible  alone  No  human  composi- 
tion, be  it  ever  so  valuable,  is  entitled  to  usuro 
dominion  over  the  understandings  of  men.  But 
apart  from  all  ideas  of  authority,  it  may  be 
fairly  regarded  as  an  mdex  of  the  stat j  of  opinion 
at  the  time  when  it  was  written.  Hence  it  sub- 
serves the  continuation  of  ceitain  opinions,  pro- 
vided they  can  be  shown  to  have  a  good  foundation 
in  the  word  of  God.  If  it  be  conceded  that  certain 
doctrines  are  contained  by  express  declaration  or 
fair  inference  in  the  volume  of  inspiration,  it  is 
surely  some  attention  of  their  truth  that  they  lie 
on  the  surface  of  this  ancient  book.  Let  us  briefly 
allude  to  several  representations  which  occur  in 
its  pages : — 

1.  Respecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity. — There 
are  distinct  allusions  to  a  plurality  in  the  God- 
head. The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  seems"  to  have 
been  received  by  the  write;  and  his  contempo- 
raries, as  the  following  quotation  n  ill  prove  :  '  He 
shall  call  to  every  jxiwer  of  the  heavens,  to  .ill  the 
holy  above,  and  to  the  power  of  God,  The  Cheru- 
bim, the  Seraphim,  and  the  Ophanin,  all  the 
angels  of  power,  and  all  the  angels  of  the  Lords, 
namely,  of  the  Elect  One  ami  of  the  other  Power, 
who  was  upon  earth  over  the  watrt  on  that  day, 
shall  raise  their  united  voice;  shall  bless,  gloiifv 
praise,  and  exalt  with  the  spirit  of  faith,  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  patience,  with  the  spirit  of 
patience,  &c.  4c.*  (lx.  13,  11).  Here  the  Elect 
One  evidently  refer*  to  the  Messiah,  and  t lie  "  othei 

Power  who  was  upon  earth  over  the  water  on  that 

day  '  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  accordance  with  this  passage  Ohrisl   is  re- 
presented ai  \dj  existing  ftdm  eternity.     Tlnu 
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In  that  hour  was  this  Son  of  man  invoked  before 
die  Lord  of  Spirits,  and  his  name  in  presence  of 
the  Ancient  of  days.  Before  the  sun  and  the  signs 
were  created,  before  the  stars  of  heaven  were 
formed,  his  name  was  invoked  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  of  Spirits.  Therefore  the  Elect  and  the 
Concealed  One  existed  in  his  presence,  before  the 
world  was  created,  and  for  ever  '  (xlviii.  2,  3,  5). 
k  Then  shall  the  kings,  the  princes,  and  all  who 
possess  the  earth,  glorify  Him  who  has  dominion 
over  all  things,  Him  who  was  concealed ;  for, 
from  the  beginning,  the  Son  of  man  existed  in 
secret,  whom  the  Most  High  preserved  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  power,  and  revealed  to  the  elect.  All 
the  kings,  the  princes,  the  exalted,  and  those  who 
rule  over  the  earth,  shall  fall  down  on  their  faces 
before  Him,  and  shall  worship  Him.  They  shall 
tix  their  hopes  on  this  Son  of  man.  shall  pray  to 
Him,  and  petition  Him  for  mercy'  (lxi.  10, 12, 13). 

(6)  As  the  object  of  invocation  and  worship. 
The  last  quotation  is  corroborative  of  this  state- 
ment ;  so  also  ch.  xlviii.  3  asd  4,  '  Before  the 
sun  and  the  signs  were  created,  before  the  stars 
of  heaven  were  formed,  his  nam^  was  invoked 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits.  All  who 
dwell  on  earth  shall  fall  down  and  worship  before 
Hun:  shall  bless  and  glorify  Him,  and  sing 
praises  to  the  Dame  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits.' 

(c)  As  the  supreme  Judge  of  men  and  angels. 
■  O  ye  kings,  O  ye  mighty,  who  inhabit  the 
world,  you  shall  behold  My  ElectOne  sitting  upon 
the  throne  of  My  glory.  And  he  shall  judge 
Azazeel.  all  his  associates,  and  all  his  hosts,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits'  (liv.  5).  *  Then 
the  Lord  of 'Spirits  seated  upon  the  throne  of  His 
glory  the  Elect  One  ;  who  shall  judge  all  the  works 
of  the  holy  in  heaven  above,  and  in  a  balance 
shall  He  weigh  their  actions.  And  when  he  shall 
lift  up  His  countenance  to  judge  their  secret  ways 
in  the  word  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits' 
&c.  &c.  (lx.  10,  11).  <  They  blessed,  glorified, 
and  exalted,  because  the  name  of  the  Son  of  man 
was  revealed  to  them.  He  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
His  glory  ;  and  the  principal  part  of  the  judg- 
ment was  assigned  to  Him,  the  Son  of  man  ' 
(lxviii.  3S,  39). 

2.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  retribution 
is  implied  in  many  passages.  Thus  :  '  You  have 
committed  blasphemy  and  iniquity ;  and  are 
destined  to  the  day  of  the  effusion  of  blood,  to  the 
day  of  darkness,  and  to  the  day  of  the  great  judg- 
ment. This  I  declare,  and  point  out  to  you,  that 
He  who  created  you  will  destroy  you'  (xciii.  8, 
9).  '  Who  has  pern  it  ted  you  to  hate  and  to 
transgress?  Judgment  shall  overtake  you,  ye 
•inner*.  Wo  to  you  who  recompense  your  neigh- 
bour with  evil ;  for  you  shall  be  recompensed 
according  to  your  works  "  (x<  iv.  2,  4  ;  comp.  also 
chapters  xcv.  xcvi.  xcix.  and  ciii.). 

3.  The  eternity  of  future  punishment  is  also 
contained  in  the  book  of  Enoch,  as  the  following 
passage*  will  show: — 'Moreover,  abundant  is 
their  suffering  until  the  time  of  the  great  judg- 
ment, the  castration,  ami  the  torment  of  those 
who  eternally  execrate,  whose  souls  are  punished 
and  bound  there  for  ever.  A  receptacle  of  this 
»ort  has  been  formed  for  the  souls  of  unrighteous 
men,  and  of  sinners;  of  those  who  have  com- 
mitted crime,  and  associated  with  the  impious 
whom  they  resemble,  Their  souls  shall  not  be 
annihilated  in  the  day  of  judgment,  neither  shall 
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they  arise  from  this  place'  (xxii.  12,  14).  *  Neve* 
shall  they  obtain  mercy,  saith  the  Lord  of  spirits' 
(xxxix.  2).  '  The  countenances  likewise  of  tbs 
mighty  shall  He  cast  down,  tilling  them  with  con- 
fusion. Darkness  shall  be  their  habitation,  and 
worms  shall  be  their  bed;  nor  fiom  that  their  bed 
shall  they  hope  to  be  again  raised,  because  they  ex- 
alted not  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  '  (xlvi.  4). 
'  But  has  it  not  been  shown  to  them,  that,  when  to 
the  'eceptacle  of  the  dead  their  souls  shall  be  made 
to  descend,  their  evil  deeds  shall  become  their 
greatest  torment  "i  Into  darkness,  into  the  snare, 
and  into  the  flame  which  shall  burn  to  the  great 
judgment,  shall  their  spirits  enter  ;  and  the  great 
judgment  shall  take  effect  for  ever  and  for  ever ' 
(ciii.  5). 

We  waive  all  comment  on  these  passages,  be- 
cause their  import  is  so  plain,  and  bears  so  di- 
rectly oh  the  propositions  in  support  of  which 
they  have  been  adduced.  Whatever  value  may 
be  attached  to  the  theological  opinions  expressed 
in  the  book  of  Enoch,  it  is  apparent  from  the  pre- 
ceding extracts,  that  certain  sentiments  to  which 
evangelical  Christians  assign  a  high  importance, 
because,  in  their  view,  they  are  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture, appear  to  have  prevailed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  To  the  serious  in- 
quirer they  can  never  be  of  trifling  interest. 

The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet,  by  Richard 
Laurence,  LL  D.,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  third 
edition,  Oxford,  1838,  8vo.  Das  Buck  Henoch 
i?i  vollsfdndiger  Uebersitzung  mit  fortlaufendem 
Commentary  ausfuhrlicher  Linleitung  w,d  erldu- 
ternden  Escursen,  von  Andr.  G.  Hoffmann,  Erste 
Abtheilung,  Jena,  1833,  8\o.  Zweite  Abtheilung, 
Jena,  1838.  8vo.  This  is  the  fullest  and  best  book 
on  the  subject.  Enoch  Restitutio,  or  an  attempt 
to  separate  from  the  books  of  Enoch  the  book 
quoted  by  St.  Jude,  &c,  by  the  Rev.  Ed.  Murray. 
London,  1836.  8vo.  American  Biblical  Hepo 
sitory  for  1840,  in  which  there  are  two  excellent 
articles  by  Professor  Stuait  on  the  book  of  Enoch. 
Versuch  einer  vollstiindigen  Einleitting  in  die 
Offenbarung  Juhannis,  von  Dr.  F.  Liicke,  Bonn, 
1832,  8vo.  §  12,  pp.  52-78.  A.  F.  Gfiorers 
tract  in  the  Tubingen  *  Zeilschrift  fur  Theologie,' 
entitled,  '  Die  Quellen  zur  Kentniss  des  Zu 
standes  der  judischen  Dog  men  und  der  Voiki 
bildung  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi,"  4  Helft.  pp. 
120,  sq.  for  the  year  18o7.  Silvestre  de  Sacy's 
Notice  die  litre  d' Enoch  in  Magasin  Encyclo* 
pedique,  an  vi.  torn.  i.  p.  382.  This  disseitation 
contains  a  Latin  version  of  several  chapters,  and 
was  translated  into  German  by  F.  T.  Rink,  Koe- 
nigsberg,  1801,  8vo.  Fabricii  Codex  Pseud- 
epigraphus  Veieris  Testamenti,\o\.  i.  pp.  160-224. 
Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  8vo.  edition.  The 
Gemtineness  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  Investigated, 
by  Rev.  J.  M.  Butt,  JM.A.,  London,  1827,  Hvo. 
(The  older  dissertations  of  Drusins,  Hot  ringer, 
Pfeiffer,  Van  Dale,  Buddeus,  and  Heber,  aienow 
of  little  value,  because  the  entire  work  had  not 
been  brought  from  Abyssinia  when  they  were 
written.  They  are  founded  ujkui  the  allusions  of 
the  Fathers  to  the  production  in 'question,  and 
upon  the  fragment  of  Syncelhis). — S.  D. 
EN  ON.     [^nonJ 

EN-ROGEL  fapy$\  Sept.  'Por^\).  The 
name  means  Toot-fountain,  and  is  construed  by 
the  Targum    into    'Fuller's  Fountain,'  because 
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rtie  fullers  trod  the  clothes  there  with  their  feet. 
It  was  near  Jerusalem,  on  the  boundary-line 
between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh. 
xv.  7;  xviii.  6;  2  Sam  xvii.  17;  1  Kings  i. 
9).  It  has  been  usually  supposed  the  same  as 
the  Fountain  of  Siloam.  But  Dr.  Robinson  is 
more  inclined  to  find  it  irk  what  is  called  by 
Frank  Christians  the  Well  of  Nehemiah,  but 
by  the  native  inhabitants  the  Well  of  Job  (Bir 
Eynb).  There  are  only  three  sources,  or  rather 
receptacles  of  living  water,  now  accessible  at 
Jerusalem,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  It  is 
situated  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom  with  that  of  Jehoshaphat.  It  is  a 
very  deep  well,  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral 
form,  walled  up  with  large  squared  stones,  ter- 
minating above  in  an  arch  on  one  side,  and  ap- 
parently of  great  antiquity.  There  is  a  small 
ruue  building  over  it,  furnished  with  one  or  two 
large  troughs  or  reservoirs  of  stone,  which  are  kept 
pawtially  tilled  for  the  convenience  of  the  people. 
The  well  measures  125  feet  in  depth:  50  feet  of 
which  were,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Robinson's  visit  (in 
the  middle  of  April),  nearly  full  of  water.  The 
water  is  sweet,  but  not  very  cold,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent day  is  drawn  up  by  the  hand.  In  the  rainy 
season  the  well  becomes  quite  full,  and  sometimes 
Overflows  at  the  mouth.  Usually,  however,  the 
water  runs  off  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
finds  an  outlet  some  forty  yards  below  the  well, 
whence  it  is  said  to  flow  for  sixty  or  seventy  days 
in  winter;  and  the  stream  is  sometimes  large. 

ENSIGNS.     [Standards.] 

EP^ENETUS  ('ETraiWros),  a  Christian  resi- 
dent at  Rome  when  Paul  wrote  his  Epstle  to 
the  Church  in  that  city,  and  one  of  the  persons 
to  whom  he  sent  special  salutations  (Rom.  xvi. 
5).  In  the  received  text  he  is  spoken  of  as  being 
'  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia  .(airapxh  t^s  'Axa'tas ); 
but  'the  first  fruits  of  Asia  (r?;s  'Aarlas')  is  the 
leading  of  the  best  MSS.  (A  B  C  1)  E  F  G  67) 
of  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  ./Ethiopic,  Vulgate,  the 
Latin  Fathers,  and  Origen  (/«.  Ep.  ad  Rom.  Com- 
ment, lit),  x  ,  Opera,  vii.  p.  431  ;  In  Numer. 
Horn  xi..  Opera,  x.  p.  109).  Vater  says,  '  nisi 
prad'erendum  certe  aequiparundum.'  This  lead- 
ing is  preferred  by  Grotius,  Mill,  Bengel,  Whitby, 
Koppe.  Rosenmiiller,  Riickert,  Qlshausen,  and 
Tholuck;  and  admitted  into  the  text  by  Cne-.bach, 
Knapp,Titlm«'inn.Scholz,Lachmann,  andTischeii- 
dorff;  also  by  Bruder,  in  his  edition  of  Schmidt's 
Concordance,  Lips.  1842.  Dr.  Bloom  field,  who 
also  adopts  it  in  his  Greek  Testament  (2nd  ed. 
1936),  remarks  that  l  the  very  nature  of  the  term 
drrapxv  sm ltl-T'  st s  the  idea  of  one  person  only  (see 
I  Cor.  xv.  20  j.  and,  as  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  15,  Stephanas 
i-  called  the  anapxh  TVS  'Axaias,  Epanetus  could 

have  no  claim  to  the  name/     With  reaped  to  the 

former  part  of   this  statement,    the    learned    writer 

bas  strangely  overlooked  such  passages  its  James  i. 

IH,  'thai  nr  should  be  ;i  kind  of  flp»t  fruits' 
[aiTapxw  ticoj,  and  Rev.  xiv.  4.  '  These  were 
redeemed    from  among  men.  being  the  ftraf   funis' 

(d.Trapx'h)  '■  and  as  to  thelattei  part,  not  Stephana! 
alone,  but  his  house,  is  said  to  I  e  die  liist  fruits, 
and  to  have  addicted  thews-elves  (| ra^av  kavrovs) 
to  d.e   ministry   of   th<-    saints         Mackni  Jit's   ie- 

m.irk  in  favour  of  the  received   reading,  thai  if 

Kpnenetus  wan  one  ofth.it  house,  lie  w;is  ■  put  of 
tfie  first  fruit*  of  Achaia,  seems  somewhat  forced, 

j.  k.  a. 
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EPAPHRAS  {'Eiracppas).  an  eminent  teacher 
in  the  church  at  Colossae,  denominated  by  Paul 
'his  dear  fellow-servant,'  and  'a  faithful  mi- 
paster  of  Christ'  (Coloss.  i.  7  ;  iv.  12).  From 
Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon  it  appears  that  he 
suffered  imprisonment  with  the  apostle  at  Rome, 
It  has  been  inferred  from  Coloss.  i.  7,  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  Colossian  Church  ;  and  Dr. 
Neander  supposes  that  the  apostle  terms  him  vrrep 
rifxwv  Blolkovos  tov  Xpicnov  (a  servant  of  Christ 
in  our  stead),  because  he  committed  to  him  the 
office  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  in  the  three  Phry- 
gian cities  Colossae,  Hierapolis,  and  Laodicea, 
which  he  could  not  visit .himself  (Hist,  of  Planting, 
&c.  i.  pp.  200,  373.  Eng.  transl.).  This  language, 
however,  is  by  no  means  decisive:  yet  most 
probably  Epaphras  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  zealous  instructors  of  the  Colossian  Church. 
Lardner  thinks  that  the  expression  respecting  Epa- 
phras in  Coloss.  iv.  12,  6  e£  vfxwv,  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  of  his  being  the 
founder  of  the  Church,  since  the  same  phrase  is 
applied  to  Onesimus,  a  recent  convert  (Hist,  of 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  c.  xiv.  ;  Works,  vi. 
153).  But,  in  both  cases,  the  words  in  question 
seem  intended  simply  to  identify  these  individuals 
as  the  fellow  townsmen  of  the  Colossians,  anil  to 
distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same  name  in 
Rome  (v.  Mac!  night  on  Coloss.  iv.  2)  — J.  E.  R. 

EPAPHRODITUS  ('EircuppSBiros  ,  a  mesr 
senger  (ct7roo-ToAoy)  of  the  church  at  Philippi  to 
the  Apostle  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  who  was  entrusted  with  their  conti  i  hut  ions 
for  his  support  (Phil.  ii.  25;  iv.  L8).  Paul's 
high  estimate  of  his  character  is  shown  by  an 
accumulation  of  honouiable  epithets  {rhv  c/.5eA.- 
<p6v,  kcl\  <rvvepy6i/,  kol  ava-rpcTiuiriqv  /.iov).  and  by 
fervent  expressions  of  gratitude  for  his  recovery 
from  a  dangerous  illness  brought  on  in  part  by  a 
generous  disiegard  of  his  pergonal  welfaie  in  mi- 
nistering to  the  Apostle  (Phil.  ii.  30).  Epaphro- 
ditus,  on  hi.s  return  to  Philippi,  was  the  boater  of 
the  epistle  which  forms  pail  of  the  canon.  Gro- 
tius  and  some  other  critics  conjecture  that  Epa- 
phroditns  was  the  same  as  the  Epaphias  mentioned 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  But  though  the 
latter  name  may  be  a  contraction  of  the  former, 
the  fact  that  Epaphras  was  most  probably  in  pri- 
son at  the  time  sufficiently  marks  the  distinction 
of  the  persons .  The  name  Epapbroditus  was  by 
no  means  uncommon,  as  Wetstein  lias  shown  by 
various  quotations  from  classical  authors CNov, 
Test.  Or.  torn.  ii.  p.  273). — J.  E.  R. 

KPI1  All,  a  dry  measure  of  capacity,  equivalent, 
to  the  bath  fpr  liquids.  It  contained  thiee  pecks 
and  three  pints.      [WRIGHT'S  and  Mkam  kbs   | 

EPHESIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  This 
Epistle  expressly  claims,  to  be  the  production  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  (  i.  1;  iii.  Ii;  and  this  claim 
the  wiiter  in  the  latter  of  these  passages  follows 
up  by   speaking   of  himself  in   language   such    as 

thai  apostle  is  accustomed  to  use  in  describing 
his  own    position   as   an    ambassador   of  Christ 

(iii    1,  3.  R,  !').      The   ju.stice  of  til  is  daily  seems 

to  have  been  universally  admitted  by  the  early 
Christians,  and  it   is  expressly  sanctioned  bj  se- 

vecal  of   the  fathers  of  the    second    and  third   c.  n- 
tmies    ( Iiena-us.    Adv.    Ilur.    \.    2     3;     Clement 

.\lf\aiidr  Protnpi.  ix.  p.  «>!■,  sd   Pottei  ;  .V/om. 
iv.  9,  p  592  .  Ong«  n,  Cont   Celt  iv.  p  211.  eA. 

Spencei  ;   Tci tullian,  Adv.  Maiv.  v.   11,  JJ  ;   Cy 
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pnau  Testim.  iii.  7,  &-c).  The  Epistle  is  also 
cited  as  pari  of  sacred  Scripture  by  Polycarp 
[  Ep.  cd  I *h Hipp.  c.  1  ;  c.  12)  ;  and  it  is  probably 
to  it  that  Ignatius  refers  when,  in  writing  to  the 
Kphesians,  he  calls  them  YlavKou  <ru/xpvarai  ... 
is  iv  irdar]  itncrToKfj  /xf7]/j.ouevei  v/jluu  eV  Xpici  j) 
Iqrov  (c.  12,  Cont".  Cotelerii,  Annot.  in  loc.  ; 
Pearson,  Wind.  Ignatian  Par.  ii.  p.  119;  Larduer's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.70,8vo.).  DeWettehasattempted, 
from  internal  evidence,  to  set  asiile  this  external 
proof  of  the  Pauline  origin  ot'  this  Epistle  ;  hut 
his  cavils  have  been  so  fully  and  satisfactorily 
ans.vered  by  Schott  (hag.  in  N.  T.  p.  260  , 
Guerike  (Beitrdge  zur  hist.  krit.  Einleitung  ins 
U  V.  s.  106),  He*n<en  ( Der  Ap.  Paulus,  s.  130), 
Rih'kert  (Der  Br.  PanH  an  die  Epheser,  u.  s.  w. 
s.  2^9),  and  o'hers,  that  even  De  VVette  himself 
has  been  constrained  to  admit,  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  liis  Einleitung.  that  his  objections  are 
without  force.  The  genuineness  of  this  book, 
therefore,  ma}  be  regarded  as  universally  ad- 
milted  by  Biblical  scholars. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  to  whom 
this  Epistle  was  addressed.  On  this  subject  two 
hypotheses  have  been  principally  entertained,  be- 
sides the  common  opinion  which,  following  the 
[disputed]  reading  in  eh.  i.  ver.  1,  regards  the 
party  to  whom  it  was  sent  as  the  church  at  Ephe- 
sus.  Grotius,  reviving  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
heretic  Marcion,  maintains  that  the  party  ad- 
dressed in  this  Epistle  was  the  church  at  Laodicea, 
and  that  we  have  in  this  the  Epistle  to  that 
church  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
lost ;  whilst  others  contend  that  this  was  addressed 
to  no  church  in  particular,  but  was  a  sort  of  cir- 
cular letter,  intended  for  the  use  of  several 
churches,  of  which  Ephesus  may  have  been  the 
first  or  centre. 

The  view  of  Grotius,  which  has  been  followed 
by  some  scholars  of  eminent  name,  among  whom 
are  found  Hammond,  Mill,  Venema,  Wetstein, 
ano  Paley.  rests  ciiietly  on  two  grounds;  viz.,  the 
testimony  of  Marcion,  and  the  close  resemblance 
between  this  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Colossiaus, 
taken  in  connection  with  Coloss.  iv.  16.  With 
respect  to  the  former  of  these  grounds,  it  is  alleged 
fnat.as  Marcion  was  under  no  temptation  to  utter 
a  wilful  falsehood  in  regard  to  the  destination  of 
this  Epistle,  he  probably  had  the  authority  of  the 
chinch  at  Laodicea,  and  it  may  he  the  tradition 
of  the  churches  generally  of  Asia  Minor  for  the 
opinion  which  he  expresses  (Grotius,  Prolog  ad 
Ephes.j  Mill,  Proleg.  ad  N.  T.  p.  9,  Oxon, 
17<»7).  But,  without  charging  Marcion  with 
designedly  uttering  whal  was  false,  we  may  sup- 
pose that,  like  some,  critics  of  recent  times,  this 
view  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  apostle's  allu- 
sion, in  Col.  iv.  16,  to  an  epistle  addiessed  by 
him  to  the  Laodiceans.  Nor  is  there  the  least 
ground  for  supposing  that  Marcion  spoke  in  this 
instance  on  the  authority  of  the  Asiatic  churches; 
on  the  Contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
trie  opposite,  for  not  only  do  Oiigen  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  who  were  fully  acquainted  with 
the  views  of  the  eastern  churches  on  such  matters, 
gi\e  no  hint  of  an y  su.-h  tiadition  being  enter- 
tained by  them,  but  Tertullian,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  fir  our  information  respecting  the  opi- 
nion   of    Marcion, *    expie^ly    says    that   in   that 

*    ttpiphamuu  also  Speak*  of  Marcion  as  having 


opinion  he  opposed  the  tradition  of  the  orthodol 
churches,  and   imposed  upon  the  Epistle  a  false 
title,  through  conceit  of  his  own  superior  diligence 
in    exploring    such    matters    ('  Ecclesiae   quidem 
veritate    epistolam    istam    ad   Ephesios  habemus 
emissam,    non    ad   Laodicenos,  sed   Marcion   ei 
titulum  aliquando  interpolate  gestiit,  quasi  et  in 
isto   diligentissimus  explorator." — Adv.  Marc.   v. 
17).     It  is  plain  that  to  a  statement  of  such  a 
nature  no  weight  can  be  safely  attached.     With 
regard  to  the  other  argument  by  which  this  view 
is    advocated,    we    cannot    help   expressing   sur- 
prise that  such  men  as  Mill  and  Paley  should 
have  deemed  it  of  so  much  importance  as  to  rest 
upon  it  the  chief  weight  of  their  opinion.     To  us 
it  appears  to  possess  no  force  whatever  in  support 
of  the   view  which  they  espouse.     Admitting  the 
fact  of  a  close  resemblance  between  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  and  that   before  us,  and  the  fact 
that  Paul    had,    some   time   before   sending  the 
former  Epistle,  written  one  to  the  church  at  Lao- 
dicea, which  he  advises   the   Colossians  to  senrJ 
for  and  read,  how  does  it  follow  from  all  this  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  and  that  now  under 
notice  were  one  and  the  same?     To  us  it  appears 
more  probable  that,  seeing  the  two  extant  Epistles 
bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  had  the 
one  now  bearing  the  inscription  '  to  the  Ephesians' 
been  really  the  one  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans, 
the  apostle  would  not  have  deemed  it  of  so  much 
im}K)rtance  that  the  churches  of  Colossae  and  Lao- 
dicea  should  interchange  epistles.     Such   being 
the  chief  arguments   in  favour  of  this  hypothesis 
(for  those  which,    in   addition,    Wetstein   alleges 
from  a  comparison  of  this  Epistle  with  that  to  the 
church  at   Laodicea,   in  the  Apocalypse,  are  not 
deserving  of  notice;  see  Michaelis,  Introd.  vol.  iv. 
p.  137),  we  may  venture  to  set  it  aside  as  without 
any  adequate  support.     It  may  be  observed  also 
that  it  seems  incompatible  with  what  the  apostle 
says,  Col.  iv.  15,  where  he  enjoins  the  church  at 
Colossal  to   send  his  greetings  to  the  brethren  at 
Laodicea,  &c.      Now  one  sends  greetings  by  an- 
other only  when  it  is  impossible  to  express  them 
oneself,      lint  if  Paul  wrote  to  Laodicea  at  the 
same  time  as  to  Colossal  and  sent  both  letters  by 
the  same  bearer,  Tychicus,  there  was  manifestly 
no  occasion  whatever  for  his  sending  his  saluta- 
tions to  the  latter  of  these  churches  through  the 
medium  of  the  former;  it  was  obviously  as  easy, 
nnd  greatly  more  natural,  to  have  sent  Ins  salu- 
tations to  the  church  at  Laodicea   in   the  Epistle 
addiessed   to  themselves.     This    seems    to    prove 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  had  been  writ- 
ten  some   considerable  time    before    that    to   the 
Colossians,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  the 
same  with  that  now  under  notice. 

The  opinion  that  this  epistle  was  a  sort  of  ch- 
cular  letter  was  first  broached  by  Archbishop 
Usher.  His  words  are  (Annul,  f'et.  et  Aov. 
Test.  p.  ObO,  Bremae,  1686),  4  Notandum,  io 
antiquis  nonnullis  codicihus  (ut  ex  Basilii  lib. 
2,  adv.  Eunomium,  et  Ilieronymi  in  hunc 
Apostoli  locum  connueutario  apparet)  generatim 
mscriptani  fuisse  banc  epistolam  tois  ayiois  rails 
oinri,  kuI  TTiarols  tv  Xp   It;,   vel   (ut   in   likvaiurn 

an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  in  his  Apostolicon , 
but,  as  lie  states  that,  he  had  also  the  Epistle  tc 
the  Kphesians,  this  cannrt  be  regarded  as  corro- 
borating the  testimony  of  Tertullian. 
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Hicyclicarum  description^  fieri  so\e\ia.t) Sanctis  qui 

tunt ct  fiddibns  in  Christo  Jesu  ;  ac  si 

Ephesum  primo,  ut  pracipuam  Asia?  metropolim, 
missa  ea  fuisset,  transmittenda  hide  ad  reliquas 
[insert is    singularum    nominibus)    ejusdem    pro- 
vincial ecclesias."     To  this  opinion  the  great  ma- 
jority of  ciitics  have  given  their  suffrage;   indeed, 
it  may   be  regarded  as  the  received  opinion   of* 
Biblical  scholars  in  the  present  day.     This  may 
make  it.  apparently  presumptuous  in  us  to  call  it 
in  question  ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  us  so  ill  supported 
by   positive  evidence,  and  exposed   to  so  many 
objections,  that  we  cannot  yield  assent  to  it.     In 
the  first  place  it  is 'to  be  observed   that   it  is  an 
hypothesis   entirely    of   modem   invention.      No 
hint  is  furnished  of  any  such  notion  having  been 
entertained    concerning    the    destination   of   this 
epistle  by  the   early  church.     With  the  solitary 
exception    of  Marcion,  so  far  as   we  know,   all 
parties  were  unanimous  in  assigning  Ephesus  as 
the  place  to  which  this  epistle  was  sent,  and  Mar- 
cion's  view  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  supposition 
of  its   being  a  circular  letter  as  the  other.     As 
respects    the    external    evidence,    therefore,    this 
hypothesis  is  purely  destitute  of  support. — 2.   It 
is    an    hypothesis    suggested    for    the    purpose  of 
accounting   for    certain    alleged    facts,   some   of 
which  are.  to  say   the  least,  doubtful,  and  others 
of  which  may  be  explained  as  welt  without  it  as 
with  it.     These  facts  are,    1.  The  alleged  omis- 
sion of  the  name  of  any  place  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  epistle ;  2.  Marcion's  assertion  that 
this   epistle    was    addressed    to   the   Laodiceans, 
which,  it  is  said,  arose  probably  out  of  his  having 
seen  that  copy  of  this  circular  epistle  which   had 
been  sent  to  Laodicea;  3.  The  want  of  any  pre- 
cise allusions  to  personal   relations  subsisting  be- 
tween the  apostle  and  those   to  whom  tbfs  epistle 
was  addressed ;  and   4.  The   expressions   of  un- 
acquaintedness    with    those   to   whom    he   wrote, 
which  occur  in  this  epistle,  e.  g.  iii.  1-4.     How 
these  facts  may  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition 
that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to   the  Ephesians 
will  fall  to  be  considered  afterwards;  at  present 
the  question    is,   How  do   they   favour  the  hypo- 
thesis   that    this    was    a  circular    letter?     Now, 
supposing   them   to   be  unquestionable,   and  ad- 
mitting   that   they   are    not    irreconcilable   with 
this  hypothesis,   it  must   yet  appear,  to   all   that 
they  go  very  little  way  towards  allording  primary 
evidence   in    its  support.      It    is  not   one    which 
grows  naturally  out  .of  these  facts,  or  is  suggested 
by  them  ;   it.  is  plainly  of  foreign   birth,  and  sug- 
gested for    them.      But  when    it    is   remembered 
that  the  first  of  these  alleged  facts  is  (to  say   the 
least)   very  doubtful  ;  that  the  second  is  made   to 
serve  this  hyjiothesis  only    by    means   of  another 
M  doubtful    as    itself,  and    that,  were   its  services 
admitted,  it  would  prove   too    much,  for  it  would 
go  to  show   that,  to   the    Laodiceans,    the  apostle 
not  only   sent  a  peculiar  epistle,   mentioned  Col. 
iv.  16,  but  gave  them  a  shaie  also  in  this  circular 
epistle    written    some   time   after    their  own;   and 
•hat  the  third  and  fourth  are  both  either  partially 
or    wholly    questionable,     it     must      be     admitted 
that  tun  by  pi  ithesis  stands  upon    a  basis  which    is 
httle  heMe>-  than  none.      3,    Had  the  epistle  l>een 
addressed  to  a  particular  circle  of  churches,  some 
designation    of   these    churches   would    have    DMO 
Riven,  by  which  it  might  hu\e  been    known   what 
tiiUrrhes  they  were  to    which  this  letlei   In-longed. 
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When  it  is  argued  that  this  must  be  a  circular 
letter,   because   there    is  no   church   specified    to 
which   it  is  addressed,  it  seems  to   be  forgotten 
that     the     designation    of  a    particular    set     of 
churches  is  as  necessary  for  a  circular  epistle,  as 
the  designation   of  one   church  is  for  an   epistle 
specially  addressed  to  it.      If  we  must   leave  out 
the  words  er  'E(p<i(ra>  in  ch.  i.  I,  what  are  we  to 
put  in  their  place V  for  if  we  take  the  passage  as 
it  stands   without    them,  it  will  follow   that  the 
epistle  was  addressed  to  oil  Christians  everywhere, 
which  is  more  than   the  advocates  of  the  -Iivdo- 
thesis  no.v  under  notice  contend  for.     It  will' not 
much  help  them  to  say  with  Usher,  that  the  name 
of  the  place  was  left  blank  to  be  tilled   up;  for 
the  question  immediately  arises,  By  whom  was  it 
to  be  filled  up?     If  by  the  church  at  Ephesus,  to 
whom  the  epistle  was  first  sent,  then  it  could  not 
be  a  circular  epistle,  but  was  a  special  epistle  to 
the  church  at  Ephesus,  which  they  were   left  to 
communicate  to  as  many  or  as  few  other  churches 
as  they  pleased ;  and  this  may   be  said,  we  sup- 
pose, of  all  Paul's  Epistles;  nor  is   it  at   all  im- 
probable (hat  this  is-  exactly  what  the  Ephesians 
would  have  done  of  their  own  accord,  without  any 
blank  being  left  to  give  them  the  hint.     If  we 
say  with   Michaelis  that  the  blank  was  left  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  Apostle  himself,  who  had  a  num- 
ber of  copies  written,  which  he  thus  addressed  to 
particular  churches,  the  question  occurs,  How  do 
we  know  in  that  case  that  there  ever  was  a  blank 
at  all  ?    If  every  copy  of  this  epistle  that  was  sent 
by  the  Apostle  had  the   name  of  a  place  written 
in  it    before  it   left   him,  there  was,  of  course,  no 
blank   in  any  of  them.     The  reasoning  here  in 
fact  is  a  mere  pctitio  principii      If  we  ask,  How 
is  it  known   that   this  was  a  circular  epistle?  the 
answer  is,  Because  the  name  of  the  place   was 
left   blank  to   be  tilled   in  by  the  Apostle.     If, 
now,  we  ask,  How  is  it  known  that  the  place  was 
left    blank  %  it    is  answered,    Because    this   is   a 
circular  epistle",  '  ut  in  literarum   encyclicarum 
descriptione  hoc  fieri  solebat !'     Besides,  it  seem* 
hardly   consistent  with   the  Apostle's   perfect   in- 
tegrity of  character  to  suppose  that  he  would  in- 
sert in  the  copy  sent  to  each   church  the  name  of 
the  place  where  that  church  was  located,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lead  the  members  of  that   church    to 
suppose   that    the  epistle  they  received    was  spe- 
cially addressed  to  them.      As  an  apostolic  letter 
was  usually    esteemed  a  treasure  of  no   ordinary 
value  by  the  church   to  which   it   was  originally 
sent,  we  may  easily   suppose  that  it  would  occa- 
sion no  small  mortification  to  each  of  the  churches 
round  Ephesus,  to  find   that   what  each  had  sup- 
posed  to   l>e  a  letter  specially  addressed  to   itself 
was  in  fact  only  a  copy  of  what  had  been  sent  to 
many  others.    In  tine,  this  suggestion  of  Michaelis 
renders  it  very  difficult   to  account    for   the    pre- 
vailing   insertion   of   iv  'E</><<r<p    in    the   text,  as 
well  as  the  universal  tradition  of  the  church,  that 
such    was    the    destination   of   this    epistle.      The 
solution    proposed  by   .Michaelis  himself,  vi/..,  that 
4  when  the   several    parts  of  the  (iieek  Testament 
weie  collected    into  a  volume,    the    copy    inseited 
in  this   collection  must    have  been  procmed  from 
Ephe-ns,'  besides  being  ineie    uusnppoi  fed  ■UpM 
sition,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  (anon 
of  the  \ew    Testament   was    forme  I   by    authority, 
which  is  what   cuuiiot   I  *•  pi  o\  ed  [  (  '  anon  | .      Hug! 
i. pinion  tiiat    '  the  title  irpbs  'fconaiuuv    w  ||   gi\»» 
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W>  it.  eitlter  l>ecanse  Ephesns  was  tne  most  eminent 
of  the  Asiatic  cities,  or  was  the  first  which  re- 
ceived it,'  might  account,  perhaps,  for  a  prepon- 
derance of  testimony  in  favour  of  this  title,  hut  is 
certainly  inadequate  to  account  for  the  unanimity 
of  testimony  by  which  it  is  supported.  On  these 
grounds  the  suggestion  of  Michael  is  appears  to 
he  inadmissible,  and  our  objection  to  Usher's 
hypothesis  remains  in  full  force.  4.  In  ch.  vi. 
21,  22,  Paul  mentions  that  he  had  sent  to  those 
for  whom  this  epistle  was  destined,  Tychicus,  who 
should  make  known  to  them  all  tilings,  that  they 
might  know  his  affairs,  and  that  he  might  com- 
fort their  hearts.  From  this  it  appears  that 
Tychicus  was  not  only  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  but 
that  he  was  personally  to  visit,  converse  with, 
and  comfort  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  On 
the  supposition  ihat  this  was  a  circular  letter,  the 
following  questions  are  naturally  raised  by  this 
statement  of  the  Apostle:  Was  Tychicus  to 
carry  this  letter  from  church  to  church?  or  had 
he  a  distinct  copy  for  each  church  in  the  circle? 
If  the  former,  it  will  follow  that  no  church  ever 
possessed  this  epistle,  but  that  certain  churches 
around  Ephesns  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  .read- 
ing it.  or  hearing  it  read,  while  the  bearer  of  it 
stayed  with  them.  If  the  latter,  then  it  may  be 
asked,  Was  Tychicus,  as  he  carried  round  these 
copies  to  deliver  them,  bound  to  abide  at  each 
church,  and  to  answer  all  the  demands  and  in- 
quiries which  the  Apostle's  declarations  in  the 
passage  quoted  would  prompt  its  members  to 
make  Y  To  affirm  of  either  of  these  suppositions 
•bat  it  is  impossible,  would  be,  perhaps,  to  go  too 
far  ;  but  it  must  be  felt  by  every  one,  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  neither  of  them 
is  very  probable. 

The  objections  just  stated  seem  to  us  to  justify 
the  rejection  of  Usher's  hypothesis  respecting  the 
destination  of  this  Epistle:  we  now  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  common  and,  as  we  believe, 
the  true  view  of  this  matter.  Here  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
objections  which  have  been  offered  to  this  view. 
These  are  borrowed  from  the  Epistle  itself,  in 
which,  it  is  said,  we  not  only  miss  those  allusions 
to  personal  relations  and  intercourse  which  we 
should  expect  in  an  epistle  from  Paul  to  a 
church  with  which  he  had  been  so  closely  con- 
nected as  with  that  at  Ephesns,  but  we  meet  with 
statement-;  which  seem  to  imply  that  the  parties 
to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written  were,  at  the 
time,  strangers  to  the  Apostle.  As  respects  the 
former  of  these  objections,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Epistle  contains  no  direct  allusions  to 
previous  intercourse  between  the  writer  and  those 
whom  he  addie-sses;  but  this  may  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  several 
years  had  now  elapsed  since  that  intercourse  took 
place;  and  probably,  during  the  interval  mes- 
sa  <s  had  been  .sent  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Ephe- 
tians  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
his  earlier  personal  intercourse  with  them,  in  this 
Epistle.  Jt  is  worthy  of  remark,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  tone  and  style  of  the  Epistle  are 
such  as  of  themselves  to  suggest  the  probability  of 
previoi  s  intercourse  between  the  parties;  such 
warmth  of  feeling  and  so  much  of  a  free  outpour- 
ing of  thought  not  being  customary  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  strangers,  however  strong  might  be 
lb*    wrier*    general     interest    in    iheir    welfare. 


With  regard  to  the  passages  in  which  it  it 
alleged  that  Paul  writes  as  if  the  parties  he  ad- 
dresses were  personally  unknown  to  him,  they  are 
all  susceptible  of  a  very  different  construction 
When  the  Apostle  says  (i.  15),  '  Wherefore  also, 
I  having  heard  of  your  faith,'  &c,  he  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  understood  as  intimating  that  this 
knowledge  had  then  for  the  first  time  been  ob- 
tained by  him  through  the  report  of  others ;  he 
rather  means  that,  as  some  years  had  elapsed  since 
he  left  them,  he  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  they 
were  still  stedfast  in  the  faith.  Again,  when  be 
says  (iii.  2),  '  If  ye  have  heard  of  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  me  to 
you-ward,'  &c.  and  (iv.  21),  '  If  so  fie  that  ye 
have  heard  him,'  &c,  the  force  of  the  particle 
erye  is  not  adversative,  but  rather,  according  to 
its  proper  meaning  (comp.  Hermann,  ad  Viger. 
§  512 ;  Kiihuer  s  Gram.  d.  Gr.  Sp  §  7<H,  th.  ii.  1), 
and  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  Apostle,  concessive ; 
it  is  thus  equivalent  to  since,  forasmuch  as,  and 
expresses  rather  the  confidence  of  knowledge  than 
the  uncertainty  of  ignorance.  To  these  passages, 
then,  no  weight  whatever  deserves  to  be  attached 
as  tending  to  show  the  erroneousness  of  the  ordi- 
nary designation  of  this  Epistle.  In  favour  of 
this  designation,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be 
urged  the  reading  Iv  'E0eVa>  (i.  1),  and  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  Christian  antiquity.  This  read- 
ing is  that  supplied  by  all  the  MSS.*  and  ancient 
versions.  From  a  passage,  however,  in  one  of  the 
writings  of  Basil  (Adv.  Eunomium,  lib.  ii.),  it 
has  been  inferred  that  in  his  day  some  MSS.  were 
extant  in  which  these  words  were  not  found.  In 
maintaining  against  Eunomius,  that  Jesus  Christ 
may  justly  be  styled  6  &v,  Basil  argues  that  this 
is  the  more  proper  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
Apostle*,  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  calls  Christiana 
ovras,  absolutely  and  peculiarly  saying  to?s  ayi(ns 
to?s  ouat  na\  tthttoTs  eV  Xp.  'Irj.,  and  adds  '  for  so 
those  before  us  have  handed  down,  and  we  have 
found  it  in  old  copies.'  Now  there  can  be  no  d>ubt 
that  Basil  here  means  to  say  that  he  had  both 
traditional  and  documentary  authority  for  read- 
ing to?s  odtri  absolutely  without  the  addit»on  of 
*v  'E<p((T(a  after  these  words,  else  his  whole  argu- 
ment against  Eunomius,  based  on  this  quota- 
tion, must  go  for  nothing.  But  in  the  first  place, 
supposing  that  in  these  MSS.  to  which  Bxsil 
refers,  the  words  eV  'E^eVw  were  not  found  at  all 
in  the  address  of  the  Epistle,  of  what  weight  in  a 
critical  point  of  view,  is  this  fact?  Of  the  age, 
number,  source,  and  general  worth  of  these  testi- 
monies to  which  Basil  appeals,  we  know  noth'ng, 
nnd  we  must  fie  jealous  of  taking  a  keen  contro- 
versialist's authority  for  the  value  of  what  serves 
his  purpose  against  his  antagonist.  As  the  case 
stands,  we  have  on  the  one  side  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  the  extant  witnesses  in  favour  of 
Iv  'EcpeVoj;  we  have  against  it  only  the  assertion 
of  a  writer  who,  to  support  what  lie  considers  a 
good  stroke  at  his  adversary,  assures  us  that  he 
had  heard  a  tradition  that  these  words  were  to  be 
omitted,  and  had  seen  some  MSS.  in  which  they 
were  omitted,  thereby  at  the  same  time  implicitly 
assuring  us  that  in  his  day  the  received  reading 
was  the  same  as  in  ours.  Jc  such  a  case  it  is  surely 

*  Though  in  the  Vatican  Codex  it  appears  only 
on  the  margin,  Hug  says  it  is  inserted  there  b\ 
the  first  hand  (De  Antiquitate  Cod.  Vat  p.  26; 
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preposterous  to  attach  any  weight  whatever  to 
•uch  a  testimony.  But,  secondly,  does  Basil's 
statement  necessarily  deny  the  existence  of  the 
words  lv  'Etpecra)  in  any  part,  of  this  verse?  Ad- 
•viittitju  that  he  did  not  read  them  after  to?s  outri, 
does  it  follow  that  he  did  not  read  them  here  at 
all?  May  no',  the  passage  have  stood,  in  the 
authorities  to  which  he  appeals,  thus — ro?s  ep 
'E(p€(Tft3  rois  ayiois  tuis  oixri,  k.  t.  A.?  the  words 
having  heen  transposed  by  some  transcriber  whose 
blunder  Basil,  with  the  blind  zeal  of  a  contro- 
versialist, hailed  as  proving  his  argument?  This 
supposition  has  in  its  favour,  1.  that  Basil,  in  the 
passage  quoted,  formally  states  that  Paul  wrote 
thus  in  an  Epistle  to  the  EpJusians  ;  2.  tJ  at  this 
reading  supports  as  well  Basil's  argument  against 
Eunomius,  as  if  eV  'Ecptffco  had  been  entirely 
omitted ;  and  .3.  that  unless  we  insert  those  or 
similar  words  somewhere  in  the  passage,  the  in- 
scription of  this  Epistle  becomes  so  vague  and  inde- 
finite as  to  be  without  meaning.  Some  confirma- 
tion of  this  suggestion  may  be  drawn,  perhaps, 
from  the  place  in  which  Jerome  alludes  to  the 
argument  here  urged  by  Basil  from  this  passage. 
After  stating  the  argument  he  adds,  '  Alii  vero 
simplicirer  non  ad  eos  qui  sunt,  sed  qui  Ephesi 
sancti  etfideles  sunt,  soriptum  arbitrantur,'  where 
he  arranges  the  words  ill  the  same  order,  substan- 
tially, in  which  we  have  supposed  them  to  have 
stood  in  Basil's  MSS.  If  tin's  suggestion,  how- 
ever, be  deemed  ungrounded  or  improbable,  we 
nave  still  the  fact  that  Basil's  evidence  is  unsup- 
ported to  fall  hack  up  n  in  support  of  the  received 
reading.  Stress  has  also  been  laid  by  Hug  and 
others  upon  the  passage  from  Tertullian,  already 
quoted,  in  which  he  charges  Marcion  with  having 
altered  the  title  of  this  Epistle.  Had  the  MSS., 
it  is  argued,  in  Tertullian  "s  time  contained  eV 
*E<|>e<r&>,  Marc-ion  must  have  had  to  alter  not  only 
the  title  of  the  Epistle,  but,  to  be  consistent,  the 
text  also  of  the  Mist  veise;  and  with  tins  Tertul- 
lian does  not  charge  him,  though  'not  accus- 
tomed,'as  Hug  reminds  u«,  'to  overlook  anything 
ill  him."  But  this,  surely,  is  at  best,  very  preca- 
rious reasoning.  Tertullian  may  have  not  deemed 
it  worth  while  to  specify  Marcion's  alteration  of 
the  text  just  because  it  was  rendered  so  obviously 
necessary  by  his  alteration  of  the  title,  that  in 
mentioning  th*  latter  (which  was  all  his  purpose 
requir  d),  he,  by  implication,  also  intimated  the 
former. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  the 
received  reading  4v  'E(p((rcp  is  impregnable.  As 
a  necessary  consequence  it  follows  that  the  title 
■"phs  'Ecptrriovi  expresses  the  original  and  pioper 
destination  of  this  Epistle. 

The  Epistle  is  so  much  the  ntteranre  of  a  mind 
Overflowing  with  thought  and  feeling  that  it  does 
not  present  any  precisely  marked  divisions  under 
Which  its  different  parts  may  be  ranked.  After 
the  usual  apostolic  salutation    Paul    breaks    forth 

into  an  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  God  and 
Christ   for  me  scheme  of  redemption  (i    3-10), 

from  which  lie    passes    to   spe.ik    of   the    privil- 
actually  enjoyed  |,v  himself  and    those    to   whom 

he  was  writing,  rhiough  Christ  'i.  11-23).     I  If 

then  reminds  tic  I  phesiani  of  their   former   con- 
dition when  tie y  were  without  Christ,  and  of  the 

great  change  which,  through  divine  grace,  they 
•ad  experienced 'it,  i    !>        In  allusion  to  hmv 

•elf  i»  riijoying  |^    divine  revelation    tin?  know- 


ledge of  the  mystery  of  Christ  leads  the  Arostle 
to  enlarge  upon  the  dignity  of  his  office  and  <he 
blessed  results  that  were  destined  to  flow  from  the 
exercise  of  it  to  others  (iii.  1-12).  On  this  he 
grounds  an  exhortation  to  his  brethren  not  to  faint 
on  account  of  his  sufferings  for  the  Gospel,  and 
affectionately  invokes  on  their  behalf  the  divine 
blessing,  concluding  this,  which  may  be  called 
the  more  doctrinal  part  of  his  Epistle,  with  a 
doxology  to  God  (iii.  13-21).  What  follows  is 
chiefly  hortatory,  and  is  directed  partly  to  the  in- 
culcation of  general  consistency,  stedfastness  in 
the  faith,  and  propriety  of 'depoitment  (iv.  1  ;  v. 
21),  and  partly  to  the  enforcement  of  relative 
duties  (v.  22;  vi.  9).  The  Epistle  concludes 
with  an  animated  exhortation  to  fortitude,  watch- 
fulness and  prayer,  followed  by  a  reference  to 
Tychicu3  as  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle,  and  by  the 
usual  apos*olic  benediction  (vi.  10-21). 

This  Epistle  was  written  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  at 
the  same  time  with  that  to  the  Colossians  [Colos- 
si ANS,  EPISTI.K  TO  THE]. 

Of  commentaries  specially  on  this  Epistle,  the 
following  deserve  particular  notice  :  Seb.  Schmid., 
Paraphras.  super  Ep.  ad  Ephes.,  4to.,  Strashurg, 
1681;  Riickert,  Der  Brief  PatUi  an  die  Ephes. 
erlaiitert  vnd  vertheidigt,  8vo.  Leipz.  1S31  ; 
Matthias,  Erkldrung  des  Br.  Pauliand.  Ephes 
8vo.  Greifswald,  IS34  ;  Harless,  ('om:nentar.  iib 
d.  Br.  Paulian  d.  Ephes.  8vo.  Erlangen,  1834. — 

W.  L.  A. 

EPHESUS  CEtf>e<ros),  an  old  and  celebrated 
city,  capital  of  Ionia,  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian 
cities  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  Mythic  times,  and  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Amazons,  was  in  later 
ages  inhabited  by  the  Carians  and  Leleges,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Ionians.  under  Andro- 
clus,  tiie  son  of  Codrus.  It  lay  on  the  rivei  Cay- 
ster,  not  far  from  the  coast  of  'he  Icarian  sea. 
between  Smyrna  and  Miletus.  It  was  also  one  oi 
the  most  considerable  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
Minor;  but  while,  about  the  epoch  cf  the  intro- 
luction  of  Christianity,  the  other  cities  de' lined. 
Ephesus  rose  more  and  more.  It  owed  it<  prospe- 
rity in  part  to  the  favour  of  its  governors,  for  Lysi- 
machus  named  the  city  Arsinoe.  in  honour  of  his 
second  wife,  and  Attains  Philadelphia  furnished 
it  with  splendid  wharfs  and  docks  ;  in  pari  to  the 
favourable  position  of  the  place,  which  naturally 
made  it  the  emporium  of  Asia  on  this  side  the 
Taurus  (Strabo,  xiv.  pp.  641,  663).  Under  the 
Romans  Ephesus  w  as  the  capital  not  only  of  Ionia. 
but  of  the  entire  province  of  Asia,  and  bore  the 
honourable  tit  !e  rr/s  TTpwrris  Ka]  (xz-yiemvi  arjTpSiro- 
\tcos  tt)s  'Array  of  the  first  and  greatest  metro- 
polis of  Asia.  (Boeckh.  Corp.  Iii\<r.  Gf  29<)R 
2992).  The  Bishop  Of  Ephesus  in  later  times  w;is 
the    president    of    the    Asiatic    dioceses,    with    the 

rights  and  privileges  of  a  patriarch  (Evagr.  Hist, 

furl.  iii.  ()).      In    the    days    of    Paul    Jews  Were 

found  settled  in  the  city  in  no  inconsiderable  num* 

■  ' on  |  are  Joseph.    Inrtf.  xiv.  10, 11),  and  from 

them  the  Apostle  collected  a  Christian  commu- 
nity lets XI  iii.  19  :  xix.  1  ;  xx.  1(5 ).  which,  being 
fbstered  and  extended  by  the  hand  of  Paul  him- 
self,  became  the  centre  of  Christianity   in  Asia 

Minor  On  leasing  the  city  the  Apostle  left 
Timothy  there   (1    Tim.  i.  3    .    at    a    later    pei  iod, 

Recording  to  ■  trod  it  km  which  prevailed  exten- 
sively in  ancient   tunes,  we  lind  the  AixwMe  Jol.r 
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in  Epnesus,  where  lie  employed  himself  most  dili- 
gently for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  wnere  he 
not  only  died,  at  a  very  old  age,  hut  was  huried, 
with  Mary  the  mother  of  the  Lord.  Some  make 
John  bishop  of  the  Ephesian  communities,  while 
others  ascribe  that  honour  to  Timothy.  In  the 
book  of  Revelations  (ii.  1)  a  favourable  testimony 
is  borne  to  the  Christian  churches  at  Ephesus. 

The  classic  celebrity  of  this  city  is  chiefly  owing 
to  its  famous  temple,  and  the  goddess  in  whose 
honour  it  was  built,  namely,  '  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians '  This  goddess  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  a  figure  given  of  her  famous  image  at  Ephesus 
[Artemis]. 

Around  the  image  of  the  goddess  was  afterwards 
erected,    according   to    Callimachus    {Hymn,  in 
J)ian.  248),  a  large  and  splendid  temple  : 
rov  5'ou  rt  Qsoorepov  oiperai  rjws 

Oi)5'  d(pu€i6T€pov  pea  Key  Uodwua  irapeXdoi' 
This  temple  was  burnt  down  on  the  night  in  which 
Alexander  was  born,  by  an  obscure  person  of  the 
name  of  Eratostratus,  who  thus  sought  to  transmit 
ins  name  to  posterity  ;  and,  as  it  seemed  somewhat 
unaccountable  that  the  goddess  should  permit  a 
place  which  redounded  so  much  to  her  honour  to  1)8 
thus  recklessly  destroyed,  it  was  given  out  that 
Diana  was  so  engaged  with  Olympias,  in  aiding  to 
bring  Alexander  into  the  world,  that  she  had  no  time 
nor  thought  for  any  other  concern.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  Alexander  made  an  oiler  to  rebuild 
the  temple,  provided  he  was  allowed  to  inscribe  his 
name  on  the  front,  which  the  Ephesians  refused. 
Aided,  however,  by  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  they 
succeeded  in  erecting  a  still  more  magnificent 
temple,  which  the  ancients  have  lavishly  praised 
and  placed  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  took  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  to  complete. 
Pliny  (Hi*t.  Nat.  xxxvi.  21),  who  has  given  a 
description  of  it,  says  it  was  425  feet  in  length, 
220  broad,  and  supported  by  127  columns,  each 
of  which  had  been  contributed  by  some  prince,  and 
were  60  feet  high  :  30  of  them  were  richly  carved. 
Chersiplnon,  the  architect,  presided  over  the  un- 
dertaking, and,  being  ready  to  lay  violent,  hands 
on  himseif,  in  consequence  of  his  difficulties,  was 
restrained  by  the  command  of  the  goddess,  who 
appeared  to  him  during  the  night,  assuring  him 
that,  she  herself  had  accomplished  that  which  had 
brought  him  to  despair.  The  altar  was  the  work 
of  Praxiteles.  The  famous  sculptor  Scopos  is  said 
by  Pliny  to  have  chiselled  one  of  the  columns. 
Apelles.  a  native  of  the  cilf,  contributed  a  splen- 
did picture  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  rights 
of  sanctuary,  to  the  extent  of  a  stadium  in  all  di- 
vot ions  round  the  temple,  were  also  conceded, 
which  in  consequence  of  abuse  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius abolished.  The  temple  was  built  of  cedar, 
cypress,  white  marble,  and  even  gold,  with  which 
it  glittered  (Spanh.  Observat.  in  Hymn,  in  Dian. 
3.')3).  Costly  and  magnificent  offerings  of  various 
kinds  were  made  to  the  goddess,  and  treasured  in 
Hie  temple;  such  as  paintings,  statues,  &c,  the 
value  at  which  almost  exceeded  computation.  The 
fame  of  the  temple,  of  the  god  doss,  and  of  the 
city  itself,  was  spread  not  only  through  Asia  but 
the  world,  a  celebrity  which  was  enhanced  ami 
diffused  the  more  readily  because  sacred  games 
wore  practised  there,  which  called  competitors  and 
spectators  from  every  country.  Among  his  other 
enormities  Nero  is  said  to  have  despoiled  the  temple 
ad  Diana  of  much  of  its  treasure.     It  continued 


to  conciliate  no  small  portion  of  respect,  t'.ll  i' 
was  finally  burnt  by  the  Goths  in  the  reign  oi 
Gallienus. 

At  Ephesus   Diana  was  worshipped  under  ih« 
name  of  Artemis.     There  was  more  than    one  di- 
vinity which  went  by  the   name   of  Artemis,  a* 
the  Arcadian  Artemis,   the  Taurian   Artemis,   at 
well  as  the  Ephesian  Artemis.     It  will  be  seen 
from  the  figure  already  given,  that  this  last  diil'ereil 
materially  from  the  Diana,  sister  of  Apollo,  whost 
attributes  are  the  bow,  the  quiver,  the  girt-up  robe 
and    the   hound ;    whose   person  is   a    model  o 
feminine  strength,  ease,    and  grace;    and  wnoa» 
delights  were  in  the  pursuits  of  the  chace. — 
Along  the  shady  hills  and  breezy  peaks 
Rejoicing  in  the  chace,  her  golden  bow 
She  bends,  her  deadly  arrows  sending  forth. 
The   •  silver  shrines  '  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis 
mentioned   in  Acts  xix.  24,  have  been  ahead) 
noticed  [Demethius,  3]. 

Among  the  distinguished  natives  of  Ephesus  ir 
the  ancient  world,  may  be  mentioned  A}>elles  and 
Parrhasius,  rivals  in  the  art  of  painting,  Hera 
clitus,  the  man-hating  philosopher,  Hipponax,  a 
satirical  poet,  Artemidorus,  who  wrote  a  history 
and  description  of  the  earth.  The  claims  of 
Ephesus,  however,  to  the  praise  of  originality  ii. 
the  prosecution  of  tne  liberal  arts,  are  but  incon 
siderable  ;  and  it  must  be  content  with  the  dubioui 
reputation  of  having  excelled  in  the  refinement* 
of  a  voluptuous  and  artificial  civilization.  Wirt 
culture  of  this  kind  a  practical  belief  in,  and  a 
constant  use  of,  those  arts  which  pretend  to  lay 
open  the  seciets  of  natuie  and  arm  the  hand  of 
man  with  supernatural  powers,  have  generally 
been  found  conjoined  Accoidingly.  the  Ephe- 
sian multitude  were  addicted  to  sorcery  ;  indeed, 
in  the  age  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  adepts  in  th< 
occult  sciences  were  numerous  :  they  travelled 
from  country  to  country,  and  weie  found  in  great 
numbers  in  Asia,  deceiving  the  ciedulous  multi- 
tude and  profiting  by  their  expectations.  They 
were  sometimes  Jews,  who  referred  their  skill  and 
even  their  forms  of  proceeding  to  Solomon,  who  ia 
still  regarded  in  the  East  as  head  or  prince  of 
magicians  (Joseph.  Antiq.  viii.  2,  5  •  Acts  viii. 
9  ;  xiii.  6,  8).  In  Asia  Minor  Ephesus  had  a 
high  reputation  for  magical  arts  (Qitlob.  Det'p}^crt. 
Likris  combustis). 

The  books  mentioned,  Acts  xix.  10,  wore  doubt 
less  books  of  magic.  How  extensively  they  were 
in  use  may  be  learnt  from  the  fact  that  'the  price 
of  them  '  was  '  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver.' 
Very  celebrated  were  the  Ephesian  letters  ('E^eVia 
ypd/uLfiaTa),  which  appear  to  have  been  a  sort  oi 
magical  formulae  written  on  paper  or  parchment, 
designed  to  be  fixed  as  amulets  on  different  parts 
of  the  body,  such  as  the  hands  ami  the  head  (Pint. 
Sym.  vii.  ;  Lakemacher,  Obs.  Philol.  ii.  126; 
Deyling,  Observ.  iii.  o.)5).  Erasmus  (Aday.  Cent. 
ii.  57S)  says  that  they  were  certain  signs  or  marks 
which  rendered  their  possessor  victorious  in  every- 
thing. Eustathius  (ad  Horn  Odys.  t  69 1)  states  an 
opinion  that  Croesus,  when  on  his  funeral  pile,  was 
very  much  benefited  by  the  use  of  them  ;  and 
that  when  a  Milesian  and  an  Ephesian  were 
wrestling  in  the  Olympic  games,  the  former  could 
gain  no  advantage,  as  the  latter  had  Ephesian 
letters  bound  round  his  heel  ;  but,  these  l»eir.g 
discovered  and  removed,  he  lost  his  superiority 
and    was  thrown   thirty   times       These  ivissagei 
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•how  the  feeling  which  prevailed  respecting  the 
hooks  that  were  brought  and  burned,  and  serve  to 
ii:ustiate  the  remark  made  by  the  writer  of  the 
.\2ts,  'So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  the  Lord 
»ml  prevailed." 

The  ruins  of  Epliesus  lie  two  short  days' 
journey  from  Smyrna,  in  proceeding  from  which 
towards  the  south-east  the  traveller  passes  the 
rretty  village  of  Sedekuy;  and  two  hours  and  a 
half  <»nwards  he  comes  to  the  ruined  village  of 
Dauizzi,  on  a  wide,  solitary,  uncultivated  plain, 
beyond  which  several  burial-grounds  may  be 
oi '.served  ;  near  one  of  these,  on  an  eminence, 
are  the  supposed  ruins  of  Ephesus,  consisting  of 
•battered  walls,  in  which  some  pillars,  archi- 
traves, and  fragments  of  marble  have  been  built. 
The  soil  of  the  plain  appears  rich.  It  is  covered 
with  a  rank,  burnt-up  vegetation,  and  is  every- 
where deserted  and  solitary,  though  bordered  by 


picturesque  mountains.  A  few  corn- folds  are 
scattered  along  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  whicn 
is  marked  by  some  large  masses  of  shapeless 
ruins  and  stone  walls.  Towards  the  sea  extend* 
the  ancient  port,  a  pestilential  marsh.  Along 
the  slope  of  the  mountain  and  over  the  plain  are 
scattered  fragments  of  masonry  and  detached 
ruins,  but  nothing  can  now  be  fixed  upon  as  the 
great  temple  of  Diana.  There  are  some  broken 
columns  and  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order  of 
white  marble  :  there  are  also  ruins  of  a  theat  -e, 
consisting  of  some  circular  seats  and  numerous 
arches,  supposed  to  be  the  one  in  which  P  iui  was 
preaching  when  interrupted  by  shouts  of,  ■  Great  's 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  The  ruins  of  this 
theatre  present  a  wreck  of  immense  grandeur, 
and  the  original  must,  have  been  of  the  largest 
and  most  imposing  dimensions.  Its  form  alone 
can  now  be  spoken  of,  for  every  seat  is  reuiovea 
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and  the  proscenium  is  a  hill  of  ruins.  A  splendid 
circus  (Fellows'  Reports,  p.  275)  or  stadium  re- 
mains tolerably  entire,  and  there  are  numerous 
piles  of  buildings  seen  alike  at  Peigamus  and 
Trov  as  well  as  here,  by  some  railed  gymnasia, 
by  others  temples;  by  others  again,  with  more 
propriety,  palaces.  Thev  all  came  with  tire 
Roman  conquest.  No  one  but  a  Roman  emperor 
COIlId  have  conceived  such  .,ti  uctuies.  In  Italy 
they  have  parallels  in  Adrian's  villa  n»-ar  Tivoli, 
and  perhaps  in  the  pile  upon  the  Palatine.  Many 
oilier  walls  remain  to  show  (lie  extent  of  the 
'•uildings  of  the  city,  but  no  inscription  or  oitia- 
.nent  is  to  be  t  -  ',  cities  having  been  built  out 
ot  this  quarry  of  woiked  marble.  The  ruins  of 
the  adjoining  town,  which  arose  about  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  are  entirely  composed  of  mateiial.s 
from  Kphesus.  There  are  ;i  fen  but*  within  ritese 
u  in*  (about  a  uule  and  a  half  from  tiphestis),  which 


gtill  retain  the  name  of  the  parent  city.  Asalook — 
a  Turkish  word,  which  is  associated  with  the  same 
idea  as  Ephesus,  meaning  the  City  cf  the  Moon 
(Fellows;.  A  church  dedicated  to  St.  John  is 
thought  to  have  stood  rtear,  if  not  on  the  site  of, 
the  present  mosque.  Arundell  {Discoveries,  vol. 
ii.  p.  153)  conjectures  that  the  gate,  called  the  Gate 
of  Persecution,  and  huge  masses  of  brick  wan, 
Which  lie  beyOmi  it,  are  parts  of  this  celebrate 
church,  which  was  fort  died  during  the  gtea* 
Council  of  Ephesus.  The  tomb  of  St.  John  wii* 
In  or  under  his  church,  and  the  Greeks  have  a 
tradition  of  a  sacred  dust  arising  every  year,  on 
his  festival,  from  the  toml>,  possessed  of  miracu- 
lous virtues  this  dust  tiiey  teiui  manna.  No"  14 
from  the  tomb  of  St.  John  was  that  of  Timo'  ••#. 
The  tomb  of  Ma.v  and  the  seVetl  Trcufiia  (boj**,  AS 
the  Si/tin.inriti  calls  t in*  Seven  S  IK  found 

in  aii  adjoining  hill.     At  the  hack  of  the  mosque 
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on  thf»  hill,  is  the  sunk  grcund-plan  of  a  small 
church,  still  much  venerated  by  the  Greeks.  The 
lites  of  two  others  are  shown  at  Asalook.  There  is 
alto  a  building,  called  the  Prison  of  St.  Paul, 
constructed  of  large  stones  without  cement. 

Though  Ephesus  presents  few  traces  of  human 
life,  and  little  but  scattered  and  mutilated  remains 
of  its  ancient  grandeur,  yet  the  environs,  diversi- 
fied as  they  are  with  hill  and  dale,  and  not 
•cantily  supplied  with  wood  and  water,  present 
many  features  of  great  beauty.  Arundeli  (ii. 
241)  enumerates  a  great  variety  of  trees,  which 
he  saw  in  the  neighbourhood,  among  which 
may  be  specified  groves  of  myrtle  near  Ephesus. 
He  also  found  heath  in  abundance,  of  two  vari- 
efes  ;  and  saw  there  the  common  fern,  which  he 
met  with  in  no  other  part  of  Asia  Minor.' 

Dr.  Chandler  (|x  150,  4to)  gives  a  striking 
description  of  Ephesus,  as  he  found  it  on  his  visit 
in  1764:— 'I^s  population  consisted  of  a  few 
Greek  peasants,  living  in  extreme  wretchedness, 
dependence,  and  insensibility,  the  representatives 
of  an  illustrious  people,  and  inhabiting  the  wreck 
of  their  greatness — some  the  substructure  of  the 
glorious  edifices  which  they  raised  ;  some  beneath 
the  vaults  of  the  stadium,  once  the  crowded  scene 
of  their  diversions;  and  some  in  the  abrupt  pre- 
cipice, in  the  sepulchres  which  received  their 
ashes.  Such  are  the  present  citizens  of  Ephesus,  and 
such  is  the  condition  to  which  that  renowned  city 
has  been  reduced.  It  was  a  ruinous  place  when 
the  Emperor  Justinian  filled  Constantinople  with 
its  statues  and  raised  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  on 
its  columns.  Its  streets  are  obscured  and  over- 
grown. A  herd  of  goats  was  driven  to  it  for 
•belter  from  the  sun  at  noon,  and  a  noisy  flight 
of  crows  from  the  quarries  seemed  to  insult  its 
6ilence.  We  heard  the  partridge  call  in  the  area 
of  the  theatre  and  of  the  stauium.  The  pomp  of 
its  heathen  worship  is  no  longer  remembered;  and 
Christianity,  which  was  then  nursed  by  apostles, 
and  fostered  by  general  councils,  barely  lingers 
on,  in  an  existence  hardly  visible.'  However 
much  the  Church  at  Ephesus  may  (Rev.  ii.  2), 
in  its  earliest  days,  have  merited  praise  for  its 
'  works,  labour,  and  patience,'  yet  it  appears  soon 
to  have  '  left  its  first  love,'  and  to  have  received 
in  vain  the  admonition — '  Remember,  therefore, 
from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent  and  do 
the  first  works;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee 
quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of 
his  place,  except  thou  repent.'  If  any  repentance 
was  produced  by  this  solemn  warning,  its  effects 
were  not  durable,  and  the  place  has  long  since 
offered  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  and 
the  certainty  of  the  divine  threatening*,  as  well  as 
a  melancholy  subject  for  thought  to  the  contem- 
plative Christian.  Its  fate  is  that  of  the  once- 
flourishing  sewn  churches  of  Asia  :  its  fate  is 
t'^at  of  the  entire  country — a  garden  has  become 
a  desert.  Busy  centres  of  civilization,  spots 
where  the  refinements  and  delights  of  the  age 
were  collected,  are  now  a  prey  to  silence,  destruc- 
tion, and  death.  Consecrated  first  of  all  to  the 
purposes  of  idolatry,  Ephesus  next  had  Christian 
temples  almos*  rivalling  the  pagan  in  splendour, 
wherein  the  image  of  *.ne  great  Diana  lay  pros- 
trate before  the  <  toss;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
centuries  Jesus  give*  place  to  Mahomed,  and  the 
crescent  glittered  on  the  dome  of  the  recently 
Christian  church.     A  few   mure  scares   of  years, 


and  Ephesis  has  neither  temple,  crow,  crescem 
nor  city,  but  is  '  a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  aim 
a  wilderness.'  Even  the  sea  has  retired  Irom  *'i» 
scene  of  devastation,  and  a  pestilential  moras* 
covered  with  mud  and  rushes,  has  succeeded  to  trie 
waters  which  brought  up  ships  laden  with  mer 
chandise  from  every  part  of  the  known  wor.u 
(Herod,  i.  26,  ii.  148  ;  Liv.  i.  45  ;  Pausan.  vii.  % 
4;  Philo,  Byz.  de  7  Orb.  Mirac.  Gronov.  Thescur. 
vii i. ;  Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii.  13  ;  Hassl.  Erdbesc h r. 
ii.  132;  for  a  plan  of  Ephesus,  see  Kiepert'  Atlas,, 
von  Hellas;  Arundel l's  Visit  to  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia  ;  Fellows'  Excursion  in  Asia 
Minor,  1839;  Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  b) 
Rev.  T.  Arundeli,  1834).— J.  R.  B. 

EPHOD,  an  article  of  dress  worn  by  the  He 
brew  priests.   [Piuests.] 

EPHRAIM  (DrjgK.;  Sept.  'E^patfi),  the 
younger  son  of  Joseph,  but  who  received  prece- 
dence over  the  elder  in  and  from  the  blessing  c) 
Jacob  (Gen.  xli.  52;  xlviii.  1).  That  blessing 
was  an  adoptive  act,  whereby  Ephraim  and  hi* 
brother  Manasseh  were  counted  as  sons  of  Jacob 
in  the  place  of  their  father ;  the  object  being 
to  give  to  Joseph,  through  his  sons,  a  double 
]>ortion  in  the  brilliant  prospects  of  his  house. 
Thus  the  descendants  of  Joseph  formed  tico  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  whereas  every  other  of  Jacob  8 
sons  counted  but  as  one.  There  were  thus,  in  fact, 
thirteen  tribes  of  Israel;  but  the  number  twelve 
is  usually  preserved,  either  by  excluding  that  of 
Levi  (which  had  no  territory),  when  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  are  separately  named,  or  by  counting 
these  two  together  as  the  trihe  of  Joseph,  when 
Levi  is  included  in  the  account.  The  intentions 
of  Jacob  were  fulfilled,  and  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh were  counted  as  tribes  of  Israel  at  the 
departure  from  Egypt,  and  as  such  shared  in  the 
territorial  distribution  of  the  Promised  Land 
(Num.  i.  33;  Josh.  xvii.  14;  1  Chron.  vii.  20  > 
The  precise  position  of  the  immediate  descend- 
ants of  Joseph  in  Egypt  might  form  an  interesting 
subject  for  speculation.  Being  the  sons  of  oi*e 
in  eminent  place,  and  through  their  mother  con- 
nected with  high  families  in  Egypt,  their  con- 
dition could  not  at  once  have  been  identified  with 
that  of  the  sojourners  in  Goshen ;  and  perhaps 
they  were  not  fully  amalgamated  with  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen  until  that  king  arose  who  knew 
not  Joseph. 

At' the  departure  from  Egypt,  the  population  of 
the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  •  toge- 
ther amounted  to  72.700  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  greatly  exceeding  that  of  any  single  tribe, 
except  Judah,  which  had  somewhat  more.  During 
the  wandering,  their  number  increased  to  95,200. 
which  placed  the  two  tribes  much  higher  than 
even  Judah.  At  the  Exode.  Ephraim  singly  had 
40,500,  and  Manasseh  only  32.200;  hut  a  gieat 
change  took  place  in  their  relative  numbers 
during  the  wandering.  Ephraim  lost  >000,  and 
Manasseh  gained  20  500 ;  so  that  just  before 
entering  Canaan,  Enhraiin  a.ced  at  32,500,  and 
MaiiiLsseh  at  52,700.  At  the  departure  from 
Egypt,  Ephraim,  at  40,500,  was  above  Ma- 
nasseh and  Benjamin  in  numbers;  at  the  end 
of  the  wandering  it  was,  at  32,500,  above  Simeon 
only,  which  tribe  had  suffered  a  still  greater  low 
of  numbeis  (comp.  Num.  i.  and  xxvi.). 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  parts  of 
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Palestine,  occupying  the  very  centre  of  the  land, 
was  assigned  to  this  tribe.     It  extended  from  ihe 
borders  of  the  Mediteiratiean  On  the  west  to  the 
Jordan  on  the  east:  on  the  north  it  had  the  naTf- 
ti ihe  of  Manasseh,  and  on  the  south   Benjamin 
and  Dan  (Josh.  xvi.  5,  sq.  ;   xvii.  7,  sq.).     This 
fine  country    included   most    of  what   was  after- 
wards   called  Samaria,    as    distinguished    from 
Judaea  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Galilee  on  the 
X.i«r.     The  tabernacle  and  the  ark  were   depo- 
rted within   its  limits,   at  Shiloh  ;   and  the  pos- 
lession  of  the  sacerdotal  establishment,  which  was 
a  central  object  of  attraction  to  all  the  other  tribes, 
must,   in    no  small  degree,    have   enhanced    its 
impoitance,  -and    increased    its   wealth    and    po- 
pulation.    The  domineering  and  haughty  spirit 
of  the    Ephraimites    is    more    than    once   indi- 
cated  (Josh.   xvii.    14;   Judg.   viii.    1-3;   xii.  1) 
before   the   establishment    of    the    regal    govern- 
ment;   but   the   particular   enmity  of  Ephraim 
against   the  other  great  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the 
rivalry  between   them,  do  not  come  out  distinctly 
until    the  establishment  of  the   monarchy.      In 
the  election,  of  Saul  from  the  least  considerable 
tribe  in   Israel,  there  was  nothing  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  Ephraim  ;  and,  after  his  heroic  quali- 
ties had  conciliated  respect,  it  rendered  the  new 
king  true  allegiance  and  support.     But  when  the 
great  tribe  JF  Judah  produced  a  king  in  the  person 
of  David,  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  Ephraim  were 
thoroughly  awakened,  and  it  was  doubtless  chiefly 
through  their  means  that  Abner  was  enabled  to 
uphold  for  a  time  the  house  of  Saul  ;  for  there  are 
manifest  indications  that  by  this  time  Ephraim 
influenced  the  views  and  feelings  of  all  the  other 
tribes.     They  were  at  length  driven  by  the  force 
of  circumstances    to  acknowledge   David    upon 
conditions;  and  were  probably  not  without  hope 
that,  as  the  king  of  the  nation  at  large,  lie  would 
establish  his  capital  in  their  central   portion  of 
the  land.     But  when  he  not  only  established  his 
court  at  Jerusalem,  but  proceeded   to  remove  the 
ark  thither,  making  his  native  Judah  the  seat  both 
of  the    theocratical    and    civil   government,    the 
Ephraimites    became    thoroughly  alienated,  and 
longed  to  establish  their  own   ascendancy.     The 
building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and   other 
measures  of  Solomon,  strengthened   this   desire ; 
and   although   the  minute   organization  and  vi- 
gour of  his  government  prevented  any  overt  acts 
of  rebellion,  the  train  was  then  laid,  which,  unon 
his  death,  rent  the  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of 
David,  and  gave  to  them  a  king,  a  dfcpftai,  and  a 
religion   suitable   to   the  separate   views  and   in- 
terests of  the  tribe.     Thenceforth   the  rivalry  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah  was  merged  in  that  between 
the  K.o   kingdoms;    although   still    the   predomi- 
nance Of  Ephraim  in  the  kingdom  'of  Israel  was  so 
conspicuous  as  to  occasion  the  whole   realm  to  be 
railed  by  its  name,  especially  when  that  rivalry 
ik  iwi'fioned. 

2.  EPHRAIM  CtAodfy,  a  city  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  JudaiL,  to  whi<h  JeSU*  withdrew  from  the 
persecution  which  followed  the  miracle  of  raising 
Lazarus    from    (he    dead    (John    xi.    ft  I).      It    is 

6 laced  by  Eusehins  (Ouomast.  s  v.  'K(ppu>v)  eight 
Ionian  miles  forth  of  leVuiklem.  This  indica- 
tion would  si-em  to  make  it  the  same  with  the 
Bphl  iin  which  is  mentioned  in  "J  Chftitt.  xiii.  10, 
along  with  Hethel  and  Jeshanah,  as  towns  taken 
from  Jerolxnro    by  Abijah.     AnJ   this   again    is 


doubtless  the  same  which  Josephus  also  name* 
along  with  Bethel  as  'two  small  cities"  (iro\ixvM\ 
which  were  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Vespasian 
while  reducing  the  country  around  Jeiusaien- 
{Be  Bell.  Jvd.  iv.  9,  9;. 

3.  EPHRAIM,  a  mountain  or  group  of  moun- 
tains in  cential  Pa'e4ine,  in, the  tribe  of  the  same 
name,  on  or  towards  the  borders,  of  Benjamin 
(Josh.  xvii.  15:  xix.  50;  xx.  7  ;  Judg.  vii.  24  , 
xvii.  1;  1  Sam.  ix.  1;  1  Kings  iv.  8).  From  a 
comparison  of  these  |  ass.iges  it  may  be  collected 
that  the  name  of  'Mount  Ephraim  '  was  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  ranges  and  groups  of  hills  which 
occupy  the  central  part  of  the  southernmost  bolder 
of  this  tribe,  and  which  are  prolonged  southward 
into  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  In  the  time  of 
Joshua  these  hills  weie  densely  covered  with  tiet-s 
(Josh.  xvii.  18),  which  is  by  no  means  the  ca-e 
at  present.  In  Jer.  1.  19,  Mount  Ephraim  is 
mentioned  in  apposition  with  Basfian,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  as  a  region  of  rich 
pastures,  suggesting  that  the  valleys  among  these 
mountains  were  well  watered  and  covered  with 
rich  herbage,  which  is  true  at  the  present  day. 

4.  EPHRAIM,  the  Fokest  ok,  in  which 
Absalom  lost  his  life  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6-8),  was  in 
the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  not  far  from  Ma- 
hanaim.  How  it  came  to  bear  the  name  of  a 
tribe  on  the  other  side,  the  river  is  not  known. 
Some  think  it  w.as  on  account  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  Ephraimites  here  in  the  time  of  Jephthah 
(Judg.  xii.  4-6);  but  others  suppose  that  it  was 
because  the  Ephraimites  were  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  their  docks  into  this  quarter  for  pasture ; 
for  the  Jews  allege  that  the  Ephraimites  received 
from  Joshua,  who  was  of  their  tribe,  permission  1o 
feed  their  flocks  in  the  woodlands  within  the 
territories  of  any  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  that 
as  this  forest  lay  near  their  territories  on  the  other 
side  the  Jordan,  they  were  wont  to  drive  their 
flocks  over  to  feed  there  (see  Jarcbi,  Kimchi, 
Abarbanel,  &c,  on  2  Sam.  xviii.  6). 

EPHRATAH,  otherwise  Bethlehem,  which 
see. 

EPHRON,  a  Hittite  residing  in  Hebron,  who 
sold  to  Abraham  the  cave  and  tield  "of  Macb- 
pelah  as  a  family  sepulchre  (Gen.  xxiii.  6). 

EPICUREANS.     [Philosophy,  Greek.] 

EPISTLES.  In  directing  our  inquiry  first 
of  all  towards  the  relation  in  which  the  Epistles 
stand  to  the  other  component  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  that  iioth  tiie  Did  and  New 
Testament  have  been  arranged  by  divine  wisdom 
after  one  and  the  same  plan.  All  the  revelation* 
of  God  to  mankind  rest  upon  history.  Then  fore 
in  the  Old,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testanit  i.t,  the 
history  of  the  deeds  of  God  stands  him.  as 
being  the  basis  of  holy  writ;  thereupon  follow 
the  books  which  exhibit  the  doctrines  ami  interna! 
life  6f  the  men  of  God  —  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  Psalms,  the  writings  of  Solomon,  \c,  and  in 
the  New  Testament  the  Epistles  of  ihe  Aixis'les; 
finally,  tlwre  follow  in  the  Did  Testament  the 
wrinngi  of  the  prophets,  whose  vision  extends 
into  the  tim«s  of  fhe  New  Testaim  nl  :  and  at  the 

conclusion  of   the  N«w    Ti  staiie  lit   -tan  .s  its  otilv 
piophctic  book,  the  Kc\  elation  of  John. 

In  (hit  also  we  must  thankfully  adoTP  ititittf 
wisdom,  that  the  Epistles,  which  lav  down  the 
doctrines  of  die  Christ  Tan    religion,   originate,   rx* 
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from  one  apostle  alone,  but  from  all  the  four  prin- 
cipal apostles ;  so  that  one  and  the  same  divine 
truth  is  presented  to  our  eyes  in  various  forms  as 
it  were  in  various  minors,  by  which  its  richness 
and  manifold  character  are  the  better  displayed. 

The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  divide 
themselves  into  two  parts — the  Pauline  and  the 
so-calied  Catholic. 

The  Pauline  Epistles  are  thirteen  in  number; 
or  fourteen,  if  we  add  to  them  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hi  brews.  Up  to  our  days  their  genuineness  has 
almost  unanimously  been  recognised  in  Germany, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  pastoral  epistles,  and 
more  es|>ecially  the  first  letter  to  Timothy.  Eich- 
h  >rn  and  Bauer  have  attacked  the  genuineness  of 
all  the  three  pastoral  epistles,  and  Schleiermacher 
that  of  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy.  Indeed, 
the  very  peculiar  character  of  the  Pauline  Epistles 
b  so  striking  to  any  one  who  is  not  ignorant 
of  the  want  of  ease  and  originality  conspicuous 
in  the  counterfeit  writings  of  early  times,  as  to 
leave  not  the  least  doubt  of  their  genuineness. 
Depth  of  thought,  fire  of  speech,  -firmness  of  cha- 
racter— these  manly  features,  joined  withal  to  the 
indulgence  of  feelings  of  the  most  devoted  leve 
and  affection,  characterize  these  erpiitSt^l  The 
amiable  personal  character  of  the  apostle  may  be 
most  beautifully  traced  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
Philippians  and  to  Philemon. 

Ail  the  Epistles.,  except  the  one  to  the  Romans, 
were  called  forth  by  circumstances  and  particular 
occasions  in  the  affairs  of  the  communities  to 
which  they  ware  addressed.  Not  all.  however, 
were  preserved ;  it  is,  at  least,  evident,  from 
I  Cor.  v.  9,  that  a  letter  to  the  Corinthians  has 
been  lest ;  from  Col.  iv.  16,  it  has  also  been  con- 
cluded— though  probably  erroneously,  since  there 
perhaps  the  lerrer  to  the  Ephesians  is  referred  to — - 
that  another  letter  to  the  community  of  Laodicea 
h;is  likewise  been  lost.  Press  of  business  usually 
compelled  Paul  -  what  was,  besides,  not  uncom- 
mon in  those  times — to  use  his  companions  as 
amanuenses.  He  mentions  (Gal.  vi.  11),  as 
*omething  peculiar,  that  he  had  written  this  letter 
with  his  own  hand.  This  circumstance  may 
£ieat!y  have  favoured  the  temptation  to  forge 
letters  in  "his  name,  because  since  the  period  of 
Alexandrine  literature  it  was  not  unusual  to  indite 
spurious  books,  as  is  evident  from  Eusebius  (Hist. 
li  clcs.  p.  23) ;  and  even  Christian  bishops  made 
'omplaints  about  the  falsification  of  their  Letters. 
Paul  alludes  to  this  (2  Thes.  ii.  2),  and  therefore 
writes  the  greeting  (2  Thes.  iii.  17)  with  his  own 
hand.  Paul  himself  exhorted  the  communities 
mutually  to  impart  to  each  other  his  letters  to 
them,  and  read  them  aloud  in  their  assemblies 
(Col.  iv.  16).  It  is  therefore  probable  that  copies 
of  these  letters  had  been  early  made  by  the  several 
c  romunifies,  and  deposited  .in  the  form  of  col- 
lections. So  long  therefore  as  the  various  com- 
munities transmitted  the  manuscripts  to  each 
Otiier.  no  other  letters,  it  is  obvious,  could  come 
into  the  collections  th.m  those  to  whose  genuine- 
n<  os  the  communities  to  whom  they  were  origin- 
ally addressed,  bore  witness.  Even  Peter  (2  Pet. 
iii.  16  seem-,  to  have  had  before  him  a  number 
of  Paul's  letters,  as,  about  forty  years  later,  a 
Dumber  of  letters  of  Ignatius  were  transmitted  by 
Polycarp  to  Smyrna,  while  the  church  of  Phi- 
'.ippi  forwarded  to  him  those  directed  to  them 
' Ep.  1'olic.  sub  fin.  ;  Eusek  Hist.  Levies,  iii.  36). 
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This  Pauline  collection,   in  contra-distinct  ion  U 
the  gospels,  passed  by  the  name  of  I  a.ir6<TTo\o\. 

The  letters  of  Paul  may  be  chronologically 
arranged  into  those  written  before  his  Roman  im- 
prisonment,  and  those  written  during  and  after  it : 
thus  beginning  with  his  first  letter  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  and  concluding  with  his  second  to  Timo- 
thy, embracing  an  interval  of  about  ten  years 
(a.d.  51-64).  In  our  Bibles,  however,  the  letters 
are  arranged  according  to  the  pre-eminent  parts 
and  stations  of  the  communities  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  conclude  with  the  epistles  to 
the  two  bishops  and  a  private  letter  to  Philemon. 

That  the  Epistles  offered  great  difficulties  was 
already  felt  in  the  earliest  times  (2  Peter  iii.  16). 
In  the  Roman  Church  their  true  understanding 
was  more  particularly  lost  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  understood  by  the  law,  only  the  opus 
operatum  of  tlte  ceremonial  law;  consequently 
the  Roman  Church  could  not  comprehend  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  and  taught  instead  justification 
by  works ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  true  under- 
standing of  the  Pauline  epistles  dawned  upon 
Luther,  his  breach  with  the  Roman  Church  was 
decided. 

Among  the  more  ancient  interpreters  of  the 
Pauline  letters  Chrysostom  and  Calvin  deserve 
particular  di««-Inctu»n •  ruouorV  *■*•»  ^Vp*  yuh 
aii  ois  zeai  anu  psycnoiogicat  penetration,  wai 
still  deficient  in  the  true  hermeneutic  method. 

The  Catholic  Epistles. — There  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  diversity  of  opinion  respecting 
their  name  :  some  refer  it  to  their  writers  (letters 
from  all  the  other  apostles  who  had  enteie.l  the 
stage  of  authorship  along  with  Paul ) ;  some,  again, 
to  their  contents  (letters  of  no  special  but  general 
Christian  tenor)  ;  otiieis,  again,  to  the  receii  ch.» 
(letters  addiessed  to  no  community  in  particular). 
None  pv  these  views,  however,  is  free  from  diffi- 
culties. The  first  and  the  second  views — ami  more 
especially  the  first — cannot  be  brought  to  h  :rmo- 
nize  with  fhe  idiomatic  expressions  in  tlie  extant 
pages  of  the  ancient  writers  ;  the  second  is,  be- 
sides, contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  the  letter  o! 
James  is  of  a  special  tenor,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
that,  to  the  Romans  is  of  such  a  general  character 
as  to  deserve  the  name  Catholic  in  that  sense. 
The  third  opinion  is  most  decidedly  justified  by 
passages  from  the  ancient  writers  (Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccles.v.  18  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Straw. \\f.  15.  ed.  Potter, 
p.  606  :  Orig.  (if  Ctls.  i.  63).  The  Pauline  Epistles 
had  all  their  particular  diiections,  while  the 
letters  of  Peter,  James,  1  John,  anil  Jude  were 
circular  episfles.  The  Epistles  2  and  3  John 
were  subsequently  added,  and  included  on  ac- 
count of  their  shortness,  and  to  this  collection 
was  given  thename  Catholic  Letters,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Pauline,  winch  were  called 
6  <xn6(no\os- — A.  T. 

EPISTLES  OF  THE  APOSTOLICAL 
FATHERS.  Under  this  head  we  shall  hrieliy 
notice  those  remains  of  Christian  antiquity  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  writers  usually  styled  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  during 
the  life-time,  and  jwobably  by  the  instrumentality, 
of  the  Apostles.  Of  Barnabas  and  the  epistle 
which  bears  his  name  we  have  already  spoken  at 
length   [Barnabas]. 

1.  Clement,  or  Clemens  Rom  anus.  It  will 
probably  be  generally  admitted  that  no  produo* 
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tior»  of  the  early  church  approaches  so  near  the 
apostolic  writings,  in  (he  union  &f  devout  feeling 
with  justness  and  sobriety  of  thought,  as  that  deno- 
minated the*  First  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corin- 
thians' but  addressed  in  the  name  of  '  the  Ciiurch 
sojourning  at  Rome  (  r)  irapoiKovaa  'Pu>/J.r)v)  to  the 
Church  of  God  sojourning  at  Corinth.*  Eusebius 
terms  it,  *  great  and  wonderful ,  i  /xeyaKri  t€  /cat 
$av/j.a<rla),  and  states  that  in  Ids  own  and  former 
times  it  was  read  in  most  churches.  (Hist.  Eccles. 
Hi.  16;  iii.  3S ;  iv.  22,  23).  Irenaeus  calls  it 
'iK.au a>Td.T-r)v  ypa<f>riv,  '  a  most  powerful  writing ' 
(Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  6).  It  is  frequently 
quoted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  7, 
6  38;  Opera,  ed.  Klotz,  ii.  p.  29^  u  airoGToKos 
K\ijfir)s ;  Strom,  iv.  17,  §  10/;  ii.  p.  335; 
Strom,  v.  12,  §  81  ;  iii.  p  57  ;  Strom,  vi.  3, 
§  65;  iii.  p.  137.  The  only  known  manu- 
script of  this  Epistle  is  that  appended  to  the 
celebrated  Alexandrian  Codex,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Charles  I.  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  same  manu- 
script contains  also  a  fragment  of  the  so-called 
second  Epistle.  They  were  first  published  at 
Oxford,  in  1633,  by  Patrick  Young,  the  royal 
librarian.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  re-examined  the 
manuscript,  amended  Young's  copy  in  above 
eighty  places,  and  published  a  very  correct  edition 
at  Cambridge,  in  1718.  Ceitain  portions  of  the 
first  epistle  have  been  thought  to  bear  internal 
evidence  of  spuriousness.  Bignonius,  in  a  letter 
to  Grotius,  instance*  ch.  xl.,  which  relates  to  the 
presentation  of  offerings  at  set  times,  in  which  the 
word  \a'tK6s  occurs;  and  the  epithet  ancient 
{apxouav)  applied  to  the  Corinthian  church  inch, 
xlvii.  Mosheim  asserts  that  some  passages  are  evi- 
dently taken  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Mo- 
sheim's  Commentaries,  transl.  by  Vidal,  vol.  i.  p. 
271).  The  main  object  of  this  Epistle  was  to 
allay  the  dissensions  which  had  arisen  in  the  Co- 
rinthian church,  and  especially  to  repress  the  un- 
ruly spirit  shown  by  many  agiiinst  their  teachers. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Clement  uniformly 
speaks  of  the  opposition  of  t lie  Corinthians  against 
their  presbyters,  never  of  their  insubordination  to 
their  bishop  :  he  inculcates  submission  to  the 
presbyters,  but  never  to  the  bishop.  'Thus  in  ch. 
xlvii.,  'It  is  disgraceful,  beloved,  and  unworthy 
of  your  training  in  Christ,  to  have  it  reported 
that  the  wel!-e>tabl i.died  and  ancient  Corinthian 
church  has  been  excited  by  one  or  two  ind  viduals 
ft  revolt  against  the  presbyters'  (its priests,  Abu. 
Wake's  transl.).  Ch.  liv.,'  '  Only  let  the  (lock  of 
Christ  be  at  peace  with  the  presbyters  that  are  set 
over  it  '  (tcvu  Kadt<na.piiu(t>v  ivpta^uripwu  >.  Ch. 
Ivll.«  'Dove  who  hiid  the  found, il  inn  of  'he  dis- 
sension W'md  to  tlie  presbyters '  (priest:,  M>\). 
\\  alces  transl  A  In  two  other  passaged  tl  e  tenn 
■jrp«rfi<jTtpot  apjjears  to  denote  simply  the  elder 
members'  of  the  church,  'vjnle  the  lum  ^yovpayci 
(Heb.  xiii.  7.  17.  '.11  is  used  for  their  teachers  or 
superintendents  Ch.  i.,  i  Being  subject  to  those 
that  have  the  rule  OVej  you'  (tois  i/yovp.('i/uis 
vfia>v\  'and  gu  ■ingdue  b,  >iiour  to  tlie  ara)  among 
you''  (rois  nap' ofiiy  irp\  a(4urtpois).  Ch.  \\i., 
'Let  us  honour  those  thai  are  set  over  us'  (rout 

irpoT)yov(Xtvous )  ;  '  let  us  respect  the  aged  thai  aie 
among  u«'  (tous  irpta&irrfpous)  ;  'let  us  in*tiuct 
H*-  young,'  &o  In  ch.  xlii.  he  Ipeakfl  of  iislioiis 
and  deacon*  in  a  in. inner  which,  shows  di.it  he 
considered  the  former  as  synonymous  with  presby- 
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ter.«  :  '  They  (the  Apostles)  appointed  their  first 
fruits  to  be  bishops  and  deacons  (ministers,  Abp. 
Wake's  transl.)  of  those  who  should  believe  Noi 
was  this  any  new  thing,  seeing  that  long  before 
it  was  written  concerning  bishops  and  deacons. 
For  thus  the  Scripture,  in  a  certain  place,  saith, 
I  will  appoint  their  overseers  (bishops,  robs  eari- 
<rn6irovs),  and  their  ministers  (deacons,  tovs  5to 
mU-ovs)  in  faith.'  It.  has  indeed  been  supposed 
(hat  the  bishop  of  the  Corinthian  church  was  de- 
ceased, and  that  the  disorders  which  Clement 
sought  to  repress  broke  out  before  his  successor 
was  appointed.  But  had  this  been  the  case,  .lor 
which  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  it  is 
almost  incredible  tliatno  allusion  should  be  made 
to  it.  The  only  legitimate  inference  appears  to 
be,  *  that  the  original  constitution  of  the  church 
of  Corinth  still  subsisted,  in  Clement's  time ;  the 
government  was  still  vested  not  in  one  man.  I  u' 
in  many  '  (Dr.  Arnold's  Sermons  on  the  Christuu 
Life.  Introduction,  p.  xlvi.). 

In  Clement's  Epistle  only  one  book  of  the  New 
Testament  is  expressly  named,  Paul's  first  Epistle 
to  the  Coriithians;  but  though  the  Evangelic* 
are  not  named,  several  sayings  of  Christ  contained 
in  our  Gospels  are  repeated  There  are  also 
evident  allusions  to  the  Acts,  all  tlie  Paulii  e 
Epistles  (1  Thessalonians  excepted),  theEpisfes 
of  Peter  and  James,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. A  tabular  view  of  these  passages  is  given 
by  Dr.  Lardner  {Credibility  of  the  Gospel  His- 
tory, pt.  ii.  ch.  ii. ;  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp  ^5-53)  Eu- 
sebius, speaking  of  Clement's  Epistle,  says,  '  H# 
has  inserted  in  it  many  sentiments  taken  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  sometimes  makes  u>e 
of  the  identical  expressions,  from  which  it  is  e\  i- 
deut  that  that  composition  is  not  a  recent  one. 

Paul  having  addressed  the  Hebrews  in 
their  native  language,  some  say  that  the  Evange- 
list Luke,  and  others  that  this  very  Cleuunt. 
translated  the  document ;  an  opinion  whicji  is 
supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  Epistle  of  Clement 
and  that  to  the  Hebrews  are  marked  by  the  same 
peculiarities  of  style,  and  in  both  compositions  the 
sentiments  are  not  unlike." — (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  38, 
ed.  Valessii,  1672,  p.  110.) 

As  to  the  date  of  this  epistle  it  has  been  f.\ed 
by  Grabe.  Gal  land,  Wotton,  and  Hefele  about 
the  year  68;  but  Coteler-ins,  Tillemont,  and  Laid- 
ner  think  that  it  was  wiitten  at  the  close  of  the 
Diocletian  Persecution  in  90  or  97.  A  passage 
in  ch.  xli.,  in  which  Ch  ment  speaks  in  the  pi  est  it 
tense  respecting  tlie  sacrifices  of  .the  Mosi  p  law. 
has  been  supposed  to  favour  ihe  earlier  date/;  hut 
Josephus  adopts,  the  same  phraseology  irj  liis  Anti- 

(/itil/es,  which  were  not  finished  till  twenty  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  first  writer  that  notices  the  second  Epi>ih 
of  Clement  is  Eusebius,  who  docs  not  absolutely 
pronounce  it  spurious,  lr.it  says  that  it  was  let* 
known  than  the  forma,  and  no*  quoted  bv  an- 
cient    u  i  iters     (Hist,    l.aks.     iii.     3Sj.       pliotin* 

states  decidedly  that  it  was  rejected  as  s|,uiu.u,. 
It  is  only  a  fragment,  and  its  slyle  is  rather  lionu- 
letic  than  epistolary.  The  Gospels  are  quoted 
several    tiroes,  in   it,  mote  expressly  ili.m  m  tht 

liist  Kpistle.  and  there  jl  one  passage  lioiii  an 
ajxxrynhal  wnlin-  called  the  Gpjpej  aocouiinf 
to  the  K^\|ili.uu  ^Larduci  -  ,  |     .   j.,,,1 

ii.  ch.  o;  Work*  il.  •'» •'•  .  In  17o2,  John  James 
VVetsteiU  published,   at  the   end   of  his  edition  ut 
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the  Greek  Testament,  two  epistles  in  Syriac  (ac- 
companied by  a  Latin  translation),  attributed  to 
Clement,  which  were  discovered  at.  the  end  of  a 
manuscript  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament.  Im- 
mediately on  their  publication  Dr.  Laudner  ex- 
amined the  evidence  for  their  genuineness,  and 
gave  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  a  Dissertation 
(Works,  vol.  x.  pp.  186-212),  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader,  only  remarking  that  the  whole  strain 
of  these  compositions,  and  the  allusions  to  pie- 
vailing  practices,  sufficiently  indicate  that  they 
were  written  long  after  Clement's  time. 

The  following  works  have  also  been  attributed 
to  Clement,  but,  as  they  are  unquestionably  sup- 
posititious, we  shall  merely  give  their  titles.  1.  The 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  in  eight  books.  2.  The 
Apostolic  Canons.  3.  The  Recognitions  of  Cle- 
ment. 4.  The  Clementina.  They  are  all  printed 
in  the  Patres  Apostolici  of  Cotel'erius,  vol.  i. 
(Mosheim's  Commentaries,  translated  by  Vidal, 
vol.  i.  pp.  270-274). 

2.  Ignatius,  according  to  Eusebius  (Hist.  Ec- 
clcs.  ii;.  36) and  Origen  (Horn.  vi.  in  Luc;  Opera, 
ed.  Lommatzsch,  v.  104),  the  second  bishop,  or, 
according  to  Jerome  (De  Vir.  Ilhistr.  xvi.),  the 
third  bishop  of  Antioch  in  Syria.  Fifteen  epistles 
bear  his  name.  Three  of  these  (one  addressed  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  other  two  to  St.  John)  are 
preserved  only  in  a  Latin  version.  The  rest  are 
extant  in  Greek  and  in  an  ancient  Latin  version, 
and  are  addressed  to  Mary  of  Cassabolis  or 
Neapolis,  to  Hero,  to  the  churches  at  Tarsus, 
Antioch,  Philippi,  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  Trallium, 
Rome,  Philadelphia,  Smyrna,  and  to  PoJycarp. 
The  first  eight  are  unanimously  allowed  to  be 
spurious.  Of  the  remaining  seven  (which  were 
written  on  his  journey  from  Antioch  to  Rome, 
where  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  exposure  to  wild 
beasts),  there  are  two  recensions,  one  longer,  the 
other  shorter.  It.  has  been  warmly  controverted 
whether  the  longer  epistles  are  interpolations  of 
the  shorter,  or  the  shorter  abridgments  of  the 
longer.  Mr.  Whiston  contended  earnestly  in 
favour  of  the  longer  recension,  including  the 
Epistles  to  Tarsus,  Antioch,  and  Hero,  and 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  smaller  were  only 
heretical  extracts  from  them  made  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  published  both  recensions,  with 
translations  and  various  readings,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Primitive  Christianity  Revived, 
London,  1711,  5  vols.  8vo.  The  same  opinion 
iias  lately  been  maintained  by  Dr.  Charles  Meier 
of  the  University  of  Giessen  (Studien  und  Kri- 
tiken,  1836,  p.  310),  whose  arguments  have  been 
met  by  Dr.  Richard  Rothe  in  an  essay  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  appended  to 
his  woik  Die  Anfange  der  Christlichen  Kirche 
und  ihrcr  Verfassung.  Wittenberg,  1 837.  Lardner 
ai  I  most  modern  critics  adopt  the  shorter  re* 
cei.sion.  Mosheim  expresses  himself  very  doubt- 
fully, and,  while  he  allows  the  seven  epistles  to 
have  'somewhat  of  a  genuine  cast,1  confesses  that 
he  is  unable  to  determine  how  much  may  be 
considered  as  authentic  (Commentaries,  trans- 
lated by  Vidal,  vol.  i.  pp.276,  277).  Dr.  Neander, 
while  he  allows  many  passages  to  bear  the  im- 
nress  of  antiquity,  considers  even  the  shorter  re- 
cension to  be  grossly  interpolated.  The  support 
which  it  was  supposed  might  be  drawn  from 
these  epistles  in  favour  of  episcopacy  gave,  on 
their  publication,  a\   -xaggerated   importance  to 
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the  question  of  their  genuineness,  and  called  fortk 
the  polemical  skill  of  several  distinguished  theo- 
logians of  the  .seventeenth  century  In  166(3  & 
work  appeared  by  Dalla;us  (Jean  Dai  lie),  en- 
titled, De  Scripth  qua;  sub  Dionysii  Areopagita 
et  Igna'.ii  Antiocheni  nominibus  circumfet  untitr 
Libri  duo,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  Ig. 
natian  Epistles  were  forged  at  the  close  of  the 
third,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
(c.  xxxviii.  ]).  461).  In  reply  to  this  and  othei 
writers,  Bishop  Pearson  published  his  celebrated 
Vindicice  Ignatiance,  Cantab.  1672,  which  was 
reprinted  by  Cotelerius  in  his  edition  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  251-441.  (Wake's 
Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers, 
London,  1737,  pp.  xl.-li.  pp  60-128;  Campbell's 
Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  London,  1800, 
vol.  i.  pp.  139,  184-197;  Dr.  Arnold's  Sermo?i* 
on  the  Christian  Life,  1841;  Introduction,  pi. 
xlvi.-xlix. ;  Lardner 's  Credibility,  pt.  ii.  ch.  5  ; 
Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73-94  ;  Neander's  Allgcmeine 
Geschichte,  i.  Abth.  ii.  Band.  1140,  2nd  edit. 
1843). 

3.  Poi.ycahp's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  Ire- 
nseus,  in  a  letter  to  Florinus  the  Valentinian, 
preserved  in  part  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  v. 
20j,  gives  an  interesting  account,  of  his  early 
recollections  of  Polycarp,  and  refers  to  the 
epistles  which  he  sent  to  the  neighbouring 
churches.  Only  one,  however,  has  been  pre- 
served ;  it  was  addressed  to  the  Philippians,  and 
in  Jerome's  time  was  publicly  read  in  the  as- 
sembly of  Asia — '  Scripsit  ad  Philippenses  valde 
utilem  epistolam  quae  usque  hodie  in  Asia?  con- 
ventu  legitur'  (De  Vir.  Illustr.  c.  13).  It  is  also 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  36), 
who  cites  two  passages  from  it  (§  8  and  (»  13) 
relating  to  Ignatius,  and  remarks  that  it  contain* 
several  quotations  from  the  first  epistle  of  Peter 
[Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  14).  It  is  divided  into  fourteen 
sections,  of  which  the  first  nine  and  the  thirteenth, 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  are  in  the  original  Greek, 
and  the  rest  only  in  an  ancient  Latin  Version. 
This  version  of  the  whole  epistle  was  first  printed 
at  Paris  in  1498.  Peter  Halloix  published  the 
Epistle  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  1633,  from  a  copy 
sent  by  the  Jesuit  Sirmond  to  Turriarius.  Four- 
teen years  after,  Archbishop  Ussher  obtained 
another  copy,  from  which  he  prepared  an  edition 
in  1647.  An  excellent  edition,  edited  by  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  appeared  in  1709  (Hefcle's  Pa- 
trum  Apostolicorum  Opera,  p.  xvii*  ;  Lardner's 
Credibility,  pt.  ii.  ch   6). 

4.  The   Shepherd  of  Hermas    [Heiimas], — 

J   E  R. 

EPISTLES,  SPURIOUS  [Apocrypha].'  Of 
these  many  are  lost,  but  there  are  several  still  ex- 
tant. :  the  principal  are 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans. 

The  Third  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 

The  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  and  Seneca. 

There  was  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  extant 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  which  was 
received  by  Marcion;  but  whether  this  is  the  same 
with  the  one  now  extant  in  the  Latin  language  is 
more  than  doubtful.  '  There  are  some,'  says  Je- 
rome, '  who  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  but 
it  is  universally  rejected.1  The  original  Epistle  wa» 
most  probably  a  forgery  founded  on  Coloss.  iv.  16, 
'And  when  this  Epistle  is  read  among  you,  cause 
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toat  \\  be  read  also  in  ihe  clmrch  of  the  Laodi- 
ceans,  ami  that  ye  likeicise  read  the  Epistle  from 
Laodicea.'  The  apparent  ambiguity  of  these 
lasi  woriU  has  induced  some  to  understand  St. 
Paul  as  speaking  of  an  epistle  written  by  him  to 
t.ie  Laodiceans,  which  he  advises  the  Colossians 
to  procure  from  Laodicea,  and  read  to  their  church. 
1  Some,'  says  Theodoret,  '  imagine  Paul  to  have 
written  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  accord- 
ingly produce  a  certain  (urged  epistle;  but  the 
Apostle  does  not  say,  the  Epistle  to,  but  the 
Epistle/row,  the  Laod iceans.1  Bellarmine,  among 
♦he  Roman  Catholics,  and  among  the  Protestants 
Le  Clerc  and  others,  suppose  that  the  passage  in 
Colossians  refers  to  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul,  now  ■ 
lost,  and  the  Vulgate  translation — earn  qvxe  Laodi- 
ccnsinm  est — seems  to  favour  this  view.  Grotius, 
however,  conceives  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
giaus  is  here  meant,  and  he  is  followed  by  Ham- 
mond, Whitby,  and  Mill,  and  also  by  Arch- 
bishop Wake  (Epistles  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers). 
Theophylact,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
conceives  that  the  epistle  alluded  to  is  1  Timothy. 
Others  hold  it  to  be  1  John,  Philemon,  &c  Mr. 
Jones  conjectures  that  the  epistle  now  passing  as 
that  to  the  Laodiceans  (which  seems  entirely  com- 
piled out  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians)  was 
•  die  composition  of  some  idle  monk  not  long  before 
the  Reformation  ;  but  this  opinion  is  scarcely 
compatible  with  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jones 
himself,  that  when  Sixtus  of  Sienna  published  his 
Bibliotheca  Sancta  (a.d.  1 5G0),  there  was  a  very 
old  manuscript  of  this  epistle  in  the  library  of  the 
Sorbonne.  This  epistle  was  first  published  by 
James  Le  Fevre  of  Estaples  in  1.517.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Calvin,  Louis  Capell,  and  many  others, 
that  St.  Paul  wrc'e  several  epistles  besides  those 
now  extant.  One  of  the  chief  grounds  of  this 
opinion  is  the  passage  1  Cor.  v.  9.  There  is  still 
extant,  in  the  Armenian  language,  an  epistle  from 
the  Corinthians  to  St.  Paul,  together  with  the 
Apostle's  reply.  This  is  considered  by  Mr.  La 
Croze  to  be  a  forgery  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  and  he  asserts  that  it  was  never  cited  by 
any  one  of  the  early  Christian  writers.  In  this, 
however,  he  is  mistaken,  for  this  epistle  is  ex- 
pressly quoted  as  Paul's  by  St.  Gregory  the 
Illuminator  in  the  third  century,  Theodore  Chre- 
thenor  in  the  seventh,  and  St.  Nierses  in  the 
twelfth.  Neither  of  them,  however,  is  quoted  by 
any  ancient  Greek  or  Latin  writer  (Henderson, 
On  Inspiration,  p.  497.  The  passages  are  cited 
at  length  in  Father  Paschal  Aucher's  Armenian 
and  English  Grammar^  Venice,  IM9). 

The  /-pintle  of  Peter  to  James  is  a  very  ancient 
forgery.  It  was  liist  published  by  Cotelerius, 
ami  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  preface  to  the 
Vreacfiing  of  Peter %  which  was  in  gieat  esteem 
among  some  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  and  is 
several  times  cited  as  a  genuine  work  by  Clement 

ol  Alexandria,   Theodotus   of   Byzaritium,   and 

others.  If  was  also  made  use  of  by  the  heretic 
Heracleoa,  in  the  second  century.  Origin  ob- 
serves of  i',  that  it  is  not  to  lie  reckoned  among 
die  ecclesiastical  books,  and  that  it  il  neither  the 
Hiding  of  l'etei  nor  ol' any  other  inspired  person 
Mr  Jones  conceives  it  to  be  a  forgery  of  some  of 
the  Kbionites  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  Cen- 
tury. 

The  Epistle »  of 'Paul  and Seneca  consist  of  eight 

p»t't«-  ided  Latin  letters  from  the  philinophei  Sene<  a 
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to  St.  Paul,  and  six  from  the  latter  to  Seneca. 
Their  antiquity  is  undoubted.  St.  Jerome  had 
such  an  idea  of  the  value  of  these  letters  that  he 
was  induced  to  say,  '  I  should  not  have  ranked 
Seneca  in  my  catalogue  of  saints,  but  that  1  was 
determined  to  it  by  those  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Se- 
neca and  Seneca   to   Paul,  which   are   lead   by 

many He  was  slain  by  Nero,  two  years. 

before  Peter  and  Paul  were  honoured  with  mar- 
tyrdom.1 St.  Augustine  also  observes  ( E]iistle  to 
Maced;,nius)  that  '  Seneca  wrote  ceitain  epistles 
to  St.  Paul,  which  are  now  read.'  The  epistles 
are  also  referred  to  in  the  spurious  '  Acts'  ot 
Linus,  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  Apostles. 
But  these  Acts  are  a  manifest  forgery,  and  were 
first  alluded  to  by  a  monk  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  letters  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  writer ;  but  it 
seems  certain  that  those  now  extant  are  the  same 
which  were  known  to  Jerome  and  Augustine. 
The  genuineness  of  these  letters  has  been  main- 
tained by  some  learned  men,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  reject  them  as  spurious.  Mr. 
Jones  conceives  them  to  be  a  forgery  of  the  fourth 
century,  founded  on  Philip,  iv.  22.  Indeed,  there 
are  i'ew  persons  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  companions  of  the  Apostle,  who  have  not  had 
some  spurious  piece  or  other  fathered  on  them. 

These  are  the  principal  of  the  ancient  forged 
epistles.  Among  those  now  universally  rejected 
are  the  well-known  Epistle  of  Lentulus  to  the 
Roman  Senate,  giving  a  description  of  tiie  person 
of  Christ  (Orthodoxographia,  p.  2,  Basil,  1555; 
Fabricii  Cod.  Epig.,  1719),  and  some  pretended 
epistles  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  One  of  these  is 
said  to  be  written  in  Hebrew,  and  addressed  to 
the  Christians  of  Messina  in  Sicily,  of  which  a 
Latin  translation  has  been  published,  and  its 
genuineness  gravely  vindicated  (I'eritas  Vin- 
dicata,  1692,  Jul. ).  It  is  dated  from  Jerusalem, 
in  the  42ml  year  '  of  our  Son,'  nones  of  July, 
Lima  17,  Feria  quihta.  The  metropolitan  church 
of  our  Lady  of  the  Letter,  at  Messina,  takes  its 
name  from  the  possession  of  this  celebrated  epistle, 
of  which  some  have  pretended  that  even  the  au- 
tograph still  exists.  An  epistle  of  the  Virgin  to 
the  Florentines  has  been  also  celebrated,  and  there 
is  extant  a  pretended  letter  from  the  same  to  St. 
Ignatius,  together  with  his  reply. —  YY.  VY. 

ERASTUS  ("Epaa-ros^,  a  Corinthian,  and  one 
of  Paul's  disciples,  whose  .salutations  he  svuds 
from  Corinth  to  the  Church  at  Rome  as  those  ui 
'the  chamberlain  of  the  city'  (Rom.  xvi.  23l 
The  words  so  rendered  (oIkovS/jlos  ti)s  ttSAcws  ; 
Yulg.  arcarius  civilatis)  denote  the  city  trea- 
surer or  stewaid,  an  officer  of  great  dignity  i; 
ancient  times  (comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  vii.  S,  '1). 
We   find  this   Erastus   with   Paul    at    Ephesus. 

whence  he  was  sent  along  with  Timothy  into  Ma- 
cedonia I  Acts  xix.  22).  They  were  both  with  the 
apostle  at  Corinth  when  he  wrote,  as  above,  fiord 
that  city  to  the  Romans :  at  a  subsequent  period 
Erastus  was  still  at  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  2<)\ 
which  would    .se<  in  to  have  been    the   Usual    plaCi 

</i"  his  abode. 

ERECH    (1fJK  ;    Sept.  %6ptx)i  ,)r"'  of  tl,e 

cities    which    Conned    the    Iteglnning    of    Niinrod  t 

kingdom  in  the  plain  uf  Sii  run     *><n    \.   I'M. 

It  is  not  laid  dial  he  Unit  \\\t^e  cilies,  Im  n  al- 
Ue  established    his    power  over  them }   from  wln<t 
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we  mar  conclude  that  they  previously  existed. 
Aji  an  dent  tradition,  which  Jerome  ami  others 
>a\  e  followed,  but  which  is  against  all  proba- 
)ilitv.  and  lias  no  foundation  to  rest  up  in,  i.:en- 
.ifies  Erec1'  with  Edessa.  Bochart,  however,  rather 
teeks  the  name  in  the  Aracca  or  Aracha  of  the  old 
geographers,  which  was  on  the  Tigris,  upon  the 
murders  of  Babylonia  and  Susiana  (Pto'emy,  vi. 
3:  Aminian.  Marcell.  xxxiii.  6,  26).  Tins  was 
probably  tiie  same  city  which  Herodotus  (i.  185; 
Vi.  1 19)  calls  Arderikka.  i.  e.  Great  Erech.  Ro- 
senmiiller happily  conjectures  that  Erech  probably 
lay  nearer  to  Babylon  than  Aracca;  and  this  has 
been  lately  continued  by  Col. Taylor,  the  British  re- 
sident at  Bagdad,  whj>  is  disposed!  to  find  the  siteof ' 
"he  ancient  Erech  in  the  great  mounds  of  primitive 
Huns,  indifferently  called  Irak,  lrka,  and  Sen- 
*erah,  by  the  nomade  Arabs:  and  sometimes  El 
A.saviah,  '  the  place  of  pebbles.'  These  mounds, 
which  are  now  surrounded  by  the  almost  perpetual 
marshes  and  inundations  of  the  lower  Euphrates, 
He  some  miles  east  of  that  stream,  about  midway1 
Detween  the  site  of  Babylon  and  its.  junction  with 
the  Tigris.  Some  have  thought  that  the  name  of 
Erech  may  be  preserved  in  that  of  Irak  (Irak- 
Arahi),  which  is  given  to  the  region  enclosed  by 
the  two  rivers,  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course. 

ERES  or  .#htKS  (PX)  occurs  in  numerous 
olaces  of  Scripture,  but  authors  are  not  agreed  on 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  :  Celsius  (Hirro- 
tot.i.  10(5,  sq.),  tor  instance,  conceives  that  it  is  a 
general  name  for  the  pine  tribe,  to  the  exclusion 
if  the  ceiiar  of  Lebanon,  which  he  considers  to  be 
•ndicated  by  the  word  Bkhosh.  The  majority  of 
luthors,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  (Pinus  Cedrus  or  Cedrus  Libani  of 
Botanists)  is  alone  intended.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  there  should  be  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to 
the  identification  of  so  remarkable  a  tree,  as  it 
necessarily  produces  a  distrust  in  the  conclusions 
which  are  arrived  at  res] jeering,  what  would  appear 
to  be,  the  less  easily  distinguished  plants  and  trees 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  discrepancy  of 
opinion  has  on  this  occasion,  however,  arisen  from 
the  doubt  whether  Eres.  ill  the  numerous  passages 
of  Scripture  where  it  occurs,  is  always  used  in  the 
same  signification;  that  is,  whether  it  is  always  in- 
tended to  specify  only  one  particular  kind  of  the 
pine  tribe,  or  whether  it  is  not  sometimes  used 
genetically.  In  the  latter  case  others  of  the  pine 
tribe  appear  to  be  intended  along  with  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  and  not  to  its  exclusion,  as  advocated  by 
the  learned  Celsius.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  different  passages  in  which  Eres  occurs  autho- 
rize our  considering  it  a  general  term,  applied  to 
different  species. 

But  before  proceed  ing  to  compare  these  passages 
with  one  another)  it  will  be  desirable  to  ascertain 
its  modern  acceptation]  as  well  as  the  meaning 
which  it.  bears  in  Arabic  works  on  Materia  Medica. 
In  these  such  terms  are  generally  used  in  a  more 
precise  sense  than  in  general  works,  the  authors 
of  which  are  usually  unacquainted  with  the  cor- 
rect appellation  of  the  products  of  nature. 

In  the  hist    place,    there    is  no   doubt  that    the 

name  arz  or  urs  (jy)  is,  at  the  present  day,  ap- 
plied to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  by  the  Arabs  in 
Ihe  neighbourhood  Mr.  ILirmer,  on  Canticles  v. 
15,   observes  that   the    country   people    near   the 


mountain  call  the  cedar  ars,  wii'ch  is  retry 
nearly  the  original  name.  But  the  same  nam* 
appears  to  be  applied  also  to  others  of  the  pint 
tribe:  thus  'at  Aleppo  the  fir-tree  is  included 
under  the  name  ars'  (Niebuhr,  as  quoted  by 
Rosenmiiller,  Bill.  Bat.  p.  246).  So  we  find  the 
term  alt-rce.  that  is  al-arz,  applied  by  the  Arabs 
to  a  coniferous  plant,  a  native  of  Mount  Atlas, 
and  ol*  other  uncultivated  1.11s  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  wood-work  of  the  roof  of  the  celebrate;! 
mosque,  now  the  -cathedral,  of  Cordova,  which 
was  built  in  the  ninth  century,  has  been  proved 
to  be  formed  of  the  wood  of  this  tiee  (Loudon"1? 
Ar'>oret.  p.  2163).  Erom  alerce  the  English 
name  larch  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived.  If 
we  consult  Persian  works  on  Materia  Medica  we 
find  the  name  aras  or  orus  given  as  a  synonyme 
of  abJiul,  which  is  a  species  of  juniper  :  so,  again, 
ooruz  is  described  as  durukht  su/ioburbe  bin; 
that  is,  '  the  pine-tree  without  fruit  ;'  sun  obit  r 
appearing  as  the  general  term  for  pine-trees, 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  sunobur 
sughar,  '  the  lesser  pine,"  called  also  tinioob.  and 
sunobur  kubar,  'the  larger  pine:'  of  this  are 
given,  as  synonymes,  nazov  and  chilghozah,  which 
is  the  Finns  Gerardiana  of  Botanists.      W\X\\  the 

Arabs,  as  quoted  by  Celsius,  I.e.  p.  107:  '  Ml' 

(arz)  nomen  general e  est  ad  pini  species  desig 
nandas ;'  and  he  further  quotes  Abu'l  Fadli.  as 
stating,  '  Arz  est  arbor  zanaubar  (pinus)  cujii*, 
quoad  omnes  ejus  species,  mentionem  faciemus 
sub  lit.  Z.  si  Dens  volet. — Loco  condicto  lux 
modo  pergit  :  Zanaubar  (pinus)  est.  arbor  magna 
Cimiitur  in  montibus,  et  regionibus  frigidis 
Ejus  ties  sunt  species,  mas  nempe,  et  fee  mm  a 
major,  atque  minor.'  It  is  not  necessary  for  us 
on  the  present  occasion  to  determine  what  aie  the 
•pecies  intended  by  ihe  Arabian  authors.  They  no 
doubt  sometimes  follow  Dioscorides,  and  at  other 
times  insert  names  and  descriptions  which  will 
apply  only  to  the  species  indigenous  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Persia.  Different  species  of  pine,  therefore, 
will  be  adduced  as  the  kinds  intended,  in  different 
count:  ies.  We  may  also  remark,  as  stated  by 
Celsius,  that  the  translates  of  the  sacred  Scrij* 
tures  into  Arabic  sometimes  use  the  term  sunobur. 
sometimes  orz,  as  the  repiesentative  of  eres. 

Rosenmiiller  states  that  '  the  word  eres,  which 
occurs  so  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament,  is, 
by  the  ancient  translators,  universally  rendered 
cedar'  (/ce'Spos).  Therefore  it  has  been  inferred  by 
him.  as  well  as  others,  that  the  cedar  of  Lelmnou 
must  be  intended  :  but  the  name  d.  es  not  a]j]n  <ai 
to  have  been  applied  specially  to  this  tree  by  th» 
ancients.  Thus  the  KtSpos  of  Dioscorides  is  sup 
posed  by  Sprengel,  in  his  edition  of  that  author,  y: 
be  a  species  of  juniper,  and  Dr.  Lindley,  the  editor 
of  the  last  numbers  of  Sibthorpe  s  Flora  Grcrca, 
agrees  with  him  :  '  Ke'Spoj,  juniperus  oxycedrus, 
vel  potius  J.  Pha'uicea,  secundum  Sprengelium, 
cui  assentio,  KeSpos  /u.iKpd,  juniperus  communis.' 
J.  oxycedrus  is  the  brown  I  enied  juniper,  and 
J.  Phcenicea  is  the  Phoenician  juniper  or  cedar, 
while  J.  Lycia,  the  Lycian  juniper  or  cedar,  ia 
cedrus  Phcenicea  altera  Plinii  et  Theophrasti. 
These  have  already  been  mentioned  under  tin 
article  Bkhosh. 

Pliny,  speaking  of  the  plants  of  Syria,  says 
*  Juniperi  similem  habent  Phoenices  et  cedruia 
minorem.     Duo  ejus  genera,  Lycia  et  Phoenicia, 
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iiiflemnt  f(»lir»:  nam  quae  durum,  acutum,  spino- 
liitn  uabet.  o\ycedro.s  vocatur,  ramosa  et  nod  is 
intVsta :  altera  othfre  pnestat.  Fructum  ferunt 
myrti  magnitudine,  dulcem  sapore.  Et  majoris 
cedri  duo  genera  :  qua*  More',  fructum  non  fert. 
Frugifera  n..n  floret:  et  in  ea  antecedentem  fruc- 
tum occupat  no\  us.  Semen  ejus  cupresso  simile. 
Qnidam  cedrelalen  vycant.  Ex  liac  resina  lauda- 
tissima'  (Hist  Xat.  xiii.  11).  The  conclusion  of 
this  passage/,  as  translated  by  Holland,  is,  '  and 
Hie  tiiriher  of  it  is  everlasting :  wherefore  in  old 
time  they  were  wont  To  make  the  images  of  the 
gods  of  tliis  wood,  as  it  apjieareth  hy  the  statue  of 
Apollo  Sosianus.  made  of  cedar  wood  brought  from 
Seleuc  a/  A,ain(xvi  39),  '  as  for  cedars,  the  best 
simply  he  those  that  grow  in  Candia,  Africke. 
and  Syrie.  This  vertue  hath  the  oile  of  cedar, 
that  if  any  wood  or  timher  he  thoroughly  anointed 
therewith  it  is  snhject  neither  to  worm  nor  moth, 
nor  yet  to  rottennesse.'  The  gi eater  part  of  this 
account  of  the  different  kinds  of  cedar  is  adopted 
fiom  Theophrastus  (iii.  12);  though,  no  douht, 
the  latter  was  also  acquainted  with  a  large  cedar, 
as  appears  from  lil).  v.  c.  9,  where,  speaking  of 
Syria,  he  says,  '  IMic  enim  cedii  in  montihus, 
cum  longitudine,  turn  c»assitudine  praestantissimae 
nascuntur/  Quintus  Curtius  also  uses  the  term 
nedpos  rn  a  general  sense,  when  he  says  of  the 
palace  of  Persepolis,  '  multa  cedro  aedificata  erat 
regia/ 


2*3.     [C«<lar  of  Lebanon.] 

If  we  proceed  to  compare  the  several  passages 
of  Scripture  in  which  the  word  Fres  occurs,  we 
iliaM  equally  find  that  one  plant  is  not  strictly 
Applicable  to  them  all.  The  earliest  notice  of 
foe  cedar  is  in  Lev.  xiv.  4.  6,  where  we  are 
fold  that  Moses  coiiimainled  the  leper  that  was  to 
be  cleansed  to  make  an  offering  of  two  sparrows, 
/edar-wood,  wool  dyed  in  scarlet,  and  hyssop  ; 
and  in  ver.  19,  51,  52,  the  houses  in  w'/.eh  the 
lepers    dwell     are    directed     to    be    purified    with 

the   Mine-   material*.      Again,  In    Num.  xix.  6, 

Hoses  and  \  iron  are  commanded  to  sacrifice  a 
red  heifer  And  the  priest  shall  fake  cedar-wood 
rod  hyssop  md  scarlet/     As  remarked   by  Lady 


Callcott  (Scrip.  Herbal,  p.  92),  '  The  cedar  was 
not  a  native  of  Egypt,  nor  could  it  have  been  pro- 
cured in  the  desert  without  great  difficulty  ;  hut 
the  juniper  is  most  plentiful  there,  and  takes  deep 
root  in  the  cre\  ices  of  the  rocks  of  Mount  Sinai/ 
That  some,  at  least,  of  ihe  cedais  of  the  ancients 
were  a  species  of  juniper  is  evident  from  the  pas- 
sages we  have  quoted  ;  the  wood  of  most  of  them 
is  more  or  less  aromatic.  The  ancients,  it  may 
be  remarked,  threw  the  berries  of  the  juniper 
on  funeral  piles,  to  piotect  the  departing  spirit 
from  evil  influences,  and  offered  its  wood  in 
sacrifice  to  the  infernal  gods,  because  they  believed 
its  presence  was  acceptable  to  them.  They  also 
burned  it  in  their  dwelling-houses  to  keep  away 
demons.  It  is  curious  that,  in  ihe  lemote  pa  ts 
of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  another  species  ot 
this  genus  is  similarly  employed,  as  the  present 
writer  has  mentioned  elsewhere  (Himalayan  Bo- 
tany. p:»5UJ"  '  Heretheie  is  also  another  specie*. 
Ju/iipems  religiosa.  Rovle,  called  goyul  by  the 
natives,  and  employed  for  burning  as  incense  in 
iheir  religious  ceremonies." 

At  a  later  peiiod  we  have  notices  of  the  various 
uses  to  which  the  wood  of  the  ei\s  was  applied, 
as  2  Sam.  v.  11  ;  vii.  2-7;  1  Kings  lr.  6,  8,  10; 
vi.  0,  10.  15,  16.  18.  20;  vii  2,  3,  7,  11,  12;  ix. 
11  ;  x.  27  ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  6;  2  Chron.  i  .  8:  ix. 
27  ;  xxv.  18.  In  these  passages  we  are  informed 
of  the  negotiations  with  Hiiam,  King  of  Tvre, 
for  the  supply  of  cedar-trees  out  of  Lebanon,  and 
of  the  uses  to  which  the  timber  was  applied  in 
the  construction  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  kings 
pilace:  he  'covered  the  house  with  beams  and 
boards  of  cedar;'  '  the  walls  of  the  house  within 
were  covered  with  boards  of  cedar;'  there  weie 
'  cedar  pillars,*  anil  k  beams  of  cedar;'  and  the 
altar  was  of  cedar.  In  all  these  passages  the 
word  eves  is  employed,  for  wilier)  the  Arabic 
translation,  according  to  Celsius  (toe.  Cw.\  givet 
snnobar  as  the  synonyme.  There  is  nothing 
distinctive  stated  respecting  the  chaiacter  of  the 
wood,  from  which  we  might  draw  any  certain 
conclusion,  further  than  that,  from  the  selection 
made  am"  "he  constant  mention  of  the  material 
used,  it  may  be  fairly  infened  iR'at  it  must  have 
been  considered  as  well  fitted,  or  rather,  of  a 
superior  qualify,  for  the  purpose  of  building  the 
Temple  and  palace.  From  this,  however,  pro- 
ceeds the  difficulty  in  admitting  that  what 
we  call  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  was  the  onlv 
tree  intended  by  the  name  Eres.  For  modern 
experience  has  ascertained  that  its  wool  is  hoi 
of  a  superior  quality.  To  determine  this  point, 
we  must  not  refer  to  the  statements'  of  those 
who  take  their  descriptions  from  writers  who.  in- 
deed, describe  cedar-wood,  hot  do  not  piove  that 
it  was  derived  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The 
term  '  ceo...-'  sc  ..:s  to  have  been  as  indelinite  in 
ancient  as  in  modem  times.  Now  we  lind  it  ap- 
plied to  the  wood  of  Juni/xrus  riryinituia,  which 
if  icd  or  pencil  cedar;  and  to  that  of  J.  Jierinu- 
diana  or  liermuda  cedar.  J.  ox)  cedius  yields  Un 
cedar  of  the  noith  of  Spain  and  south  of  France, 
but  the  term  is  also  amriitfd  to  many  other  Woods, 
a.  to  while  cedai,  that  ot  Me) Hi  A/eUaiach  , 
and  Indian  cedar,  that  of  (Ydicla  Tot  na 

Mi.  Loudon,  in  his  Arbon  turn  (p.  2117V 
(fesCtibeS  it  thus:  'The  wood  oftht'cedai  is  of  a 
reddish  while,  lighl  and  spongy,  Posit y  winked,  but 
vn\  apt  t  t  shiink  and  warp,  and  by  no  means  du- 
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rable.1  But  when  the  tree  is  grown  on  mountains, 
the  annual  layers  of  wood  are  much  narrower  and 
the  fibie  much  finer  than  when  it  is  grown  on 
plains;  so  much  so  that  a  piece  of  cedar-wood 
brougnt  from  Mount  Lebanon  by  Dr.  Parisel,  in 
1829,  and  which  he  had  made  into  a  small  piece 
of  furniture,  presented  a  surface  compact,  agree- 
ably veined,  and  variously  shaded,  and  which,  on 
the  whole,  may  be  considered  handsome  (Hist,  du 
Cedre,  p.  43).  But  Dr.  Pococke,  who  brought  away 
a  piece  of  one  of  the  large  cedars  which  had  been 
blown  down  by  the  wind,  says  that  the  wood  does 
tiot  differ  in  appearance  from  white  deal,  and  that 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  harder.  Varennes  de 
Feuille  considers  it  as  the  lightest  of  the  resinous 
woods,  and  he  adds  that  it  contains  very  little 
resin :  that  its  grain  is  coarse,  and  that  he  thinks 
the  wood  can  neither  be  so  strong  nor  so  durable 
%s  it  has  the  reputation  of  being.  Mr.  Loudon 
says  (loc.  cit.)  that  a  table  which  Sir  J.  Banks 
had  made  out  of  the  Hillingdon  cedar  was  soft, 
without  scent  (except  that  of  common  deal),  and 
possessed  little  variety  of  veining;  and  the  same 
remaiks  will  apply  to  a  table  which  Mr.  L.  had 
made  from  a  plank  which  is  referred  to  as  having 
been  kindly  presented  to  him  by  J.  Gostling, 
Esq.  of  Whitton  Park.  Dr.  Lindley  {Gar- 
dener's Chronicle,  vol.  i.  p.  699)  calls  it  ■  the 
worthless,  though  magnificent  cedar  of  Mount 
Lebanon.'  A  correspondent,  however,  at  p.  733, 
says,  *  Mr.  Wilcox  of  Warwick,  a  most  in- 
genious and  skilful  carver  (in  his  works  little 
inferior  to  the  celebrated  Gibbons),  has  now  in  his 
rooms  some  specimens  of  furniture  made  of  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  ornamented  with  carved  work,  in 
flowers,  leaves,  &c.  &c,  in  the  best  taste,  and  in 
sharpness  and  colour  so  similar  to  box-wood 
that  any  common  observer  would  mistake  it  to 
be  such.'  In  reply  to  this  Dr.  Lindley  adds, 
The  fact  last  mentioned  is  the  first  that  has 
come  to  our  knowledge  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
having  been  found  of  important  use.'  He  is  of 
opinion  that  some  of  the  cedar-trees  sent  by  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  may  have  been  obtained  from  Mount 
Atlas,  and  may  have  been  the  produce  of  the 
above  Alerce  or  Al  Arz— the  Callitri*  quadri- 
valvis — which  no  doubt  furnished  the  ancients 
with  one  of  their  most  valued  woods  [Thyine]. 
This  is  hard,  durable  and  fragrant,  and  com- 
monly used  in  religious  buildings  in  the  East." 
Though  we  have  seen  lx)th  temples  and  palaces 
built  entirely  with  one  kind  of  cedar  (that  of  the 
Cedrus  Deodara),  we  think  it  more  probable  that, 
as  the  timber  had  to  be  brought  from  a  distance, 
where  all  the  kinds  of  cedar  grew,  the  common 
pine-tree  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  would  both  fur- 
nish gome  of  the  timber  required  for  the  building 
of  the  Temple,  together  with  juniper  cedar*  The 
name  arz,  as  we  have  seen,  is  applied  b^  t,ne  Arabs 
tn  all  three;  and  they  would  give  all  the  qualities 
of  timber  that  could  lie  required.  We  have  shown 
that  the  Kthpos  of  the  ancients  was  most  probably 
the  wood  of  a  juniper.  Celsius  was  of  opinion 
that  the  eres  indicated  the  Pinus  sylvestris  or 
Scotch  pine,  which  yields  the  red  and  yellow 
deals  of  Norway,  and  which  is  likewise  found  on 
Mount  Lebanon.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  E/ekiel  xxvii.  5,  'They  have  made  all 
thy  ship  boanls  of  fir- trees  of  Sen  it,  they  have 
taken  cedar  from  Lebanon  to  make  masts  for 
thee.      For  it  is  not   probable   that  any  other  tree 


than  the  common  pine  would  be  taken  fev  mast* 
when  this  was  procurable,  aince  even  in  the  pre* 
sent  day  '  Pallas  assures  us  that  the  nine  oj 
Livonia  and  Lithuania  differs  not  from  the  Pinus 
sylvestris ;  masts,  he  says,  are  not  made  of  any 
peculiar  species,  as  foreigners,  and  more  especially 
the  French,  think;  but  they  ai"  all  of  the  Pinus 
sylvestris'  (Loudon,  Arboret.  p.  2IoS). 

Though  Celsius  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  right 
in  concluding  that  erez,  in  some  of  the  passage* 
of  Scripture,  refers  to  the  pine-tree,  yet  it  seems 
equally  cl^-ar  thai  there  are  other  passages  to 
which  this  tree  will  not  answer.  It  certainly  ap- 
pears improbable  that  a  tree  so  remarkable  foi 
the  magnificence  of  its  appearance  as  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  should  not  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures;  and  this  would  be  the  case  if 
we  applied  eres  exclusively  to  the  pine,  and 
berosh  to  the  cypress.  If  we  consider  some  of  the 
remaining  passages  of  Scripture,  we  cannot  fail 
to  perceive  that  they  forcibly  apply  to  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  and  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  only. 
Thus,  in  Ps.  xcii.  12,  it.  is  said,  '  The  righteous 
shall  flourish  like  a  palm-tree,  and  spread  abroad 
like  a  cedar  of  Lebanon."  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked '  that  the  flourishing  head  of  the  palm 
and  the  spreading  abroad  of  the  cedar  are  equally 
characteristic.'  But  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxxi.) 
is  justly  adduced  as  giving  the  most  magni- 
ficent and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  graphic 
description  of  this  celebrated  tree  (ver.  3) :  '  Be- 
hold, the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon  with 
fair  branches,  and  with  a  shadowy  shroud,  and  of 
an  high  stature;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick 
boughs:'  (ver.  5)  '  Therefore  his  height  was  ex- 
alted above  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  and  his 
boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  became 
long  because  of  the  multitude  of  waters  :'  (ver.  6) 
'  All  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his 
boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts 
of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young.'  In  this 
description,  Mr.  Gilpin  has  well  observed,  '  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  cedar  aie  marked  : 
first,  the  multiplicity  and  length  of  its  branches. 
Few  trees  divide  so  many  fair  branches  from  the 
main  stem,  or  spread  over  so  large  a  compass  of 
ground.  '  His  boughs  are  multiplied,1  as  Ezekiel 
says,  '  and  his  branches  become  long,"  which 
David  calls  spreading  abroad.  His  very  houghs 
are  equal  to  the  stem  of  a  fir  or  a  chestnut 
The  second  characteristic  is  what  Ezekiel,  with 
great  beauty  and  aptness,  calls  his  shadowy 
shroud.  No  tree  in  the  forest  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  cedar  for  its  close-woven  leafy  canopy 
Ezekiel  s  cedar   is  marked  as  a  tree  of  full  and 

tier  feet  growth,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  top 
>eing  among  the  thick  boughs.'  The  other  piin- 
cipal  passages  in  wliich  the  cedar  is  mentioned 
are  1  Kings  iv.  33;  2  Kings  xix.23;  Jot>  xl.  17', 
Ps.  xxix.  5;  lxxx.  10;  xcii.  12  ;  civ.  16  ;  cxlviii 
9;  Cant.  i.  17;  v.  15;  viii.  9;  Isa.  ii.  13;  ix.  S, 
10;  xiv.  8;  xxxvii.  21;  xli.  19;  xliv.  14  J  Jer. 
xxii.  7,  14,  23;  Ezek.  xvii.  3,  22,  23;  Amos  ii. 
9;  Zeph.  ii.  14;  Zech.  xi.  1,  2;  and  in  the  A{M>- 
crypha,  1  Esdras  iv.  48  ;  v.  55  ;  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
13;  1.  12;  but  it  would  occupy  too  much  space 
to  adduce  further  illustrations  from  them  of  what 
indeed  is  the  usually  admitted  opinion. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  before  concluding  to 
give  some  account  of  this  celebrated  tree,  as  no- 
ticed by  travellers  in  the.  East,  all  ol'  w'n»m  make 
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I  pilgrimage  to  its  native  sites.  The  cedar  of 
Lebanon  is  well  known  to  be  a  widely-spreading 
tree,  generally  from  50  to  80  feet  high,  and  when 
standing  uingly,  often  covering  a  space  with  its 
branches,  the  diameter  of  which  is  much  greater 
rhan  its  height.  The  horizontal  branches,  when 
the  tree  is  exposed  on  all  sides,  are  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  trunk,  being  disposed  in  dis- 
tinct layers  or  stages,  and  the  distance  to  which 
they  extend  diminishes  as  they  approach  the  top, 
where  they  form  a  pyramidal  head,  broad  in  pro- 
portion tt>  its  height.  The  branchlets  are  disposed 
in  a  Hat  fan-like  manner  on  the  branches.  The 
leaves,  produced  in  tufts,  are  straight,  about  one 
inch  long,  slender,  nearly  cylindrical,  tapering  to 
a  point,  and  are  on  short  footstalks.  The  male 
catkins  are  single,  solitary,  of  a  reddish  hue,  about 
two  inches  long,  terminal  and  turning  upwards, 
Tiie  female  catkins  are  short,  erect,  roundish,  and 
rather  oval ;  they  change  after  fecundation  into 
oval  oblong  cones,  which,  when  they  approach 
maturity,  become  from  2^  inches  to  5  inches  long. 
Every  part  of  the  cone  abounds  with  resin,  which 
sometimes  exudes  from  between  the  scales.  Be- 
lon,  who  travelled  in  Syria  about  1550,  found  the 
cedars  about  2$  in  number,  in  a  valley  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains.  Rauwolf,  who  visited  the  cedars 
in  1574,  'could  tell  no  moie  but  24,  that  stood 
round  about  in  a  circle;  and  two  others,  the 
branches  whereof  are  quite  decayed  from  age."  De 
la  Roque,  in  1688,  found  but  20.  Maundrell,  in 
1690,  found  them  reduced  to  16.  and  Dr.  Pococke, 
who  visited  Syria  174  4  and  1745,  discovered  only 
15.  One  of  these,  that  had  the  soundest  body, 
though  not  the  largest,  measured  24  feet  in  ciicu in- 
ference, and  another,  with  a  sort  of  triple  body, 
and  of  a  triangular  figure,  measured  12  feet  on 
each  side.  '  The  wood,"  he  says,  •  does  not  differ, 
from  white  deal  in  appearance,  nor  does  it  seem 
to  be  harder.  It  has  a  fine  smell,  but  is  not  so 
fragrant  as  the  juniper  of  America,  which  is  com- 
monly called  cedar,  and  it  also  falls  short  of  it  in 
beauty.  I  took  a  piece  of  the  Wood  from  a  great 
tree  that  was  blown  down  by  the  wind,  anil  left 
there  to  rot  :  there  are  15  large  ones  standing.' 
Mr.  Buckingham,  in  l»25,  says,  '  Leaving  liis- 
kerry  on  our  right,  we  ascended  for  an  hour  over 
light  snow,  until  we  came  to  the  Arz-el  J.ibiuieu, 
or  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  M.  Laure,  who,  in 
company  with  the  Prince  de  Joiuville,  visited  the 
cedars  in  1836,  calls  them  lA-lhrz'c.  M.  Lamar- 
tine,  in  1832,  says,  'These  trees  diminish  in  every 
succeeding  age.  Travellers  formerly  counted  3(J  or 
40;  more  recently,  17;  more  recently  still,  only  12. 
There  are  now  but  7.  These,  however,  from  their 
size  and  general  appearance,  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed to  have  existed  in  biblical  times.  Around 
these  ancient  witnesses  of  ages  long  since  past, 
there  still  remains  a  little  grove  of  yellow  cedars, 
appearing  to  me  to  form  a  group  of  from  400  to 
500  tiees  or  shrubs.  Every  year,  in  the  month  of 
June,  t lit*  inhabitants  of  Besbhierai,  of  Eden,  of 
Handbill,  and  the  other  neighbouring  valleys  and 

villages,  climb  up  to  these  cedars,  and  celebrate 

Q&asl  .it    their  I't'tit.      How    many  prayers  have  ie 

sounded   under  these  branches,  and   what   more 
leant iful  canopy  for  worship  can  exist!" — J.  Y.  li. 
ESAK-H  ADDON.     [Anmiua.'J 

KSAU    lb*  ;   Sept.  'HcraC).     The  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  name  are  not  quite  bee  from   am- 
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Dignity.  Simon,  deriving  the  it  td  fn  :u  nt£'J7, 
texit,  renders  it  pilis  opcrtus  v  covered  with 
hair),  and  some  such  reason  as  this  implies,  seems 
involved  in  the  passage  Gen.  xxv.  25.  Cruden, 
however,  explains  the  name  as  meaning  one  ivho 
does  (cpii  facitj,  an  actor  or  agent.  His  -in name 
of  Edom  (red)  was  given  him,  it  appears  (Gen. 
xxv.  30)  from  the  red  pottage  which  he  asked 
of  Jacob.  Esau  was  the  eldest  son  of  "Isaac, 
Abrahams  son  (Gen.  xxv.  19)  by  Rebekah,  k  the 
daughter  of  Bethuel  the  Syrian  of  Padan-aram, 
the  sister  to  Laban  the  Syrian."  The  mairiage 
remaining  for  some  time  (about  19  years ;  com- 
pare xxv.  20,  26)  unproductive,  Isaac  entreated 
Jehovah,  and  she  became  pregnant.  Led  by  pecu- 
liar feelings  'to  inquiie  of  Jehovah,"  Rebekah  was 
informed  that  she  should  give  birth  to  twins, 
whose  fate  would  be  as  diverse  as  their  character, 
and,  what  in  those  days  was  stranger  still,  that 
the  elder  should  serve  the  younger.  On  occa- 
sion of  her  delivery  the  child  that  was  born 
Krst  was  '  red,  all  over  like  an  hairy  garment: 
and  they  called  his  name  Esau.'  Immediately 
afterwards  Jacob  was  bom. 

In  process  of  time  the  different  natural  endow- 
ments of  the  two  boys  began  to  display  their 
effects  in  dissimilar  aptitudes  and  pursuits. 
While  Jacob  was  led  by  his  less  robust  make  and 
quiet  disposition  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  shepherd's 
life,  and  pass  his  days  in  and  around  his  tent, 
Esau  was  impelled,  by  the  ardour  and  lofty  spirit 
which  agitated  his  bosom,  to  seek  in  the  toils, 
adventures,  and  perils  of  the  chace,  his  occupa- 
tion and  sustenance :  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  natures  like  his,  he  gained  high  lepute  by 
his  skill  and  daring. 

A  hunters  life  is  of  necessity  one  of  unceitainty 
as  well  as  hardship;  days  pass  in  which  the 
greatest  vigilance  and  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions may  fail  even  to  find,  much  less  capture, 
game.  The  hunting  tribes  of  North  America  often 
find  themselves,  after  severe  and  lnug-c.ntiuucd 
labour  and  watching,  unprovided  with  food,  and 
necessitated  to  a  length  of  abstinence  which 
would  be  fatal  to  persons  bred  in  towns  or  living 
by  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  field.  Esau  had 
on  one  occasion  experienced  such  a  disappoint- 
ment, and,  wearied  with  his  unproductive  efforts, 
exhausted  for  want  of  sustenance,  and  desnairinff 
of  capturing  any  prey,  he  was  lain  to  turn  ins 
steps  to  his  father's  house  for  succour  in  his  ex- 
tremity. On  reaching  home  he  found  hi^  brother 
enjoying  a  carefully  prepared  dish  of  pottage: 
attracted  by  the  odour  of  which  he  besought  Jacob 
to  allow  him  to  share  in  the  meai.  Hi>  bn.ther 
saw  the  exigency  in  which  Esau  was,  ami  deter- 
mined not  to  let  it  pass  unimpioved.  Acroid- 
ingly  he  puts  a  price  on  the  required  food.  Esau 
was  the  eider,  and  hail  in  Consequence  iruu>«UH 
ties  and  privileges  which  ueie  of  high  value.  The 
surrender  of  these  to  himself  Jacob  makes  the  eru- 
dition   of   his    complying     with    Esau's    |x'tili.n. 

Urged  by   toe  cravings  of  hunger,  alarmed  even 

by  the  tear  of  instant  death.  K>au  sold  hi,  i, nth- 
right  to  his  younger  brother,  confirming  the  con- 
tract by  the  sanction  of  an  oath.     Jacob  h.  ving 

thus  got    his    puce,    supplied  the  lauu-hiii-     l.vui 

with  needful  refreshnv  nts. 

Arrived    now    at  yean.  Of  mat.nitv   Esau,  uiien 

40   years  of  agr?  married  two-wives,  .in..un  ignd 

Rwht'inoth.      Some   u:  Ji  ippy    feelings'  appeal    II 
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have  previously  existed  in  the  family;  for  while 
Esau  was  ;i  Favourite  with  his  lather,  in  conse- 
tyitferfce,  it  appears,  of  the  presents  of  venison  which 
the  youth  gave  him,  Jacob  was  regarded  with 
special  affection  by  the  mother.  These  partiali- 
ties, am!  their  natural  consequences  in  unamiable 
feelings,  were  increased  and  exaggerated  by 
Ksau's  marriage.  Judith  and  Bashemoth  were 
Canaanires,  and,  on  account  of  their  origin,  were 
unacceptable  to  Isaac  and  Rehekah.  The  latter 
was  especially  grieved.  '  I  am' weary,'  she  said 
(Gen.  xxv ii.  4G),  '  of  my  life,  because  of  the 
daughters  of  Hern.'  Esau  thus  became  alienated 
from  the  'parental  home.  Even  his  father's  pre- 
ference of  him  may  have  been  injuriously  affected. 
The  way  was  in  some  measure  smoothed  for  the 
transference  of  the  coveted  birthright  to  the 
younger  s.in. 

The  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  compact 
between  toe  brothers  at  length  arrived.  Isaac  is 
'  sick  unto  death.'  His  appetite,  as  well  as  his 
strength,  having  f.iiled,  is  only  to  be  gratified 
by  provocatives.  He  desires  some  savoury  veni- 
son, and  gives  the  requisite  instructions  to  Esau, 
who  accordingly  proceeds  in  quest  of  it.  On 
this  Rebekah  begins  to  feel  that  the  critical  time 
has  come.  If  the  hated  Hit  tires  are  not  to  enter 
with  her  less  favoured  son  into  possession  of  the 
family  property,  the  sale  of  the  birthright  (the 
original  idea  of  which  she  may  have  suggested  to 
the  •  plain  man,"  her  son  Jacob)  must  now  in 
some  way  be  confirmed  and  consummated.  One 
essential  paiticular  remained — the  father's  bless- 
ing. If  this  should  be  given  to  Esau,  all  hope 
was  gone;  for  this,  like  our  modern  wills,  would 
hand  the  inheritance  and  the  accompanying 
headship  of  the  tribe  to  Esau  and  his  wives. 

Isaac,  however,  had  lost  his  sight — indeed,  all 
his  senses  were  dull  and  feeble.  It  was  therefore 
not  very  difficult  to  pass  off  Jacob  upon  him  as 
Esau.  Rebekah  takes  her  measures,  and,  not- 
withstanding Jacob's  fears,  succeeds.  Isaac, 
indeed,  is  not  without,  suspicion,  but  a  falsehood 
comes  to  aid  Jacob  in  his  otherwise  discreditable 
personal  on  of  Esau.  The  blessing  is  pronounced, 
and  thus  the  coveted  property  and  ascendancy 
are  secured.  The  affectionate  endearments  which 
pass  between  the  deceiver  and  the  abused  old 
blind  father  stand  in  painful  contrast  with  the 
base  trickery  by  which  mother  and  son  had 
accomp:ished  their  end. 

Esau,  however,  returns  from  the  field,  ap- 
proaches his  derrepid  and  sightless  father,  de- 
claring who  he  is.  '  And  Isaac  trembled  very 
exceedingly,  and  said,  Who?  where  is  he  that, 
hath  taken  venison  anil  brought,  it  me,  and  I 
have  eaten  of  all  before  thou  earnest,  and  have 
blessed  him'?  — yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed.' 
On  this  Esau  becomes  agitated,  and  entreats  a 
blessing  for  himself — '  Bless  me,  even  me  also, 
O  my  father.'  Urging  this  entreaty  again  and 
again,  even  with  tears  Isaac  at  length  said  unto 
him,  4  Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from 
al>ove  ;  and  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and 
•hlllt  serve  thy  brother:  and  it  shall  come  to  p;LSS 
when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion  that  thou 
•halt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck '  (Gen. 
xxvii.). 

Thud,  deprived  for  ever  of  his  birthright,  in 
rirtue  of  tlie  irrevocable  blessing,  Esau  but   too 


naturally  conceived  and  entertained  a  oatred  of 
Jacob,  and  even  formed  a  resolution  to  seize  th* 
opportunity  for  slaying  him,  which  the  days  of 
mourning  consequent  on  the  approaching  decease 
of  their  father  would  be  likely  to  afford.  Words 
to  this  effect,  which  Esau  let  drop,  were  repeated 
to  his  mother,  who  thereupon  prevailed  on  her 
younger  son  to  (lee  lo  his  uncle  Laban,  who  lived 
in  Haran,  there  to  remain  until  time,  with  its 
usual  elfect,  might  have  mitigated  Esau's  wrath. 
Mean  while  Esau  had  grown  powerful  in  Jduma?a, 
and  when,  after  many  years,  Jacob  intended  to 
return  within  the  borders  of  the  Jordan,  he  feared 
lest  his  elder  brother  might  intercept  him  on  his 
way,  to  take  revenge  for  former  injuries.  He  ac- 
cordingly sent  messengers  to  Esau  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  disarm  his  wrath.  Esau  appeals  to  have 
announced  in  reply,  that  he  would  proceed  to  meet 
his  returning  brother.  When,  therefore,  Jacob 
was  informed  that  Esau  was  on  his  way  for  this 
purpose  with  a  band  of  four  hundred  men,  he  was 
greatly  distressed,  in  fear  of  that  hostility  which 
his  conscience  told  him  he  had  done  something  to 
deserve.  What  then  must  have  been  his  surprise 
when  he  saw  Esau  running  with  extended  arms  to 
greet  and  embrace  him?  and  Esau  '  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wept.'  Jacob 
had  prepared  a  present  for  Esau,  hoping  thus  to 
conciliate  his  favour;  but  with  the  generous  ardour 
which  characterizes,  and  somewhat  of  the  disinter- 
estedness which  adorns,  natures  like  his,  Esau  at 
first  courteously  refused  the  gift. — '  1  have  enough, 
my  brother,  keep  that  thou  hast  unto  thyself 
(Gen.  xxxiii.). 

The  whole  of  this  rencontre  serves  to  show  that, 
if  Jacob  had  acquired  riches,  Esau  had  gained 
power  and  influence  as  well  as  property  ;  and  the 
homage  which  is  paid  to  him  indirectly,  and  by 
implication,  on  the  part  of  Jacob,  anil  directly, 
and  in  the  most  marked  and  respectful  manner, 
by  the  females  and  children  of  Jacob's  family, 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  he  had  made  himself 
supreme  in  the  surrounding  country  of  Idurhaea. 

Esau  from  this  time  appears  but  very  little  in 
the  sacred  narrative.  He  was  ready  to  accompany 
Jacob,  or  to  send  with  him  an  escoit.  probably 
for  protection,  but  Jacob's  fears  and  suspicions 
induced  him  to  decline  these  friendly  oilers;  ami 
they  separated  on  the  same  day  that  they  mel, 
after  an  interview  in  which  Jacob's  bearing  is 
rather  that  of  an  inferior  to  his  loid  than  that  of 
a  brother,  and  Esau's  has  all  the  generousness 
which  a  high  nature  feels  in  forgiving  an  injury 
and  aiming  to  do  good  to  the  injurer.  The  !utt<  i. 
we  are  merely  told, '  returned  on  his  way  to  Sei'r 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  16). 

Jacob  and  Esau  appear  together  again  at  the 
funeral  rites  which  were  paid  to  their  deceased 
father  ;  but  the  book  of  Genesis  furnishes  no  par- 
ticulars of  what  took  place. 

Esau    is    once    moie    .presented     to    us    (Geii 
xxxvi.)  in  a  genealogical   table,  in  which  a  long 
lire  of  illustrious  descendants  is  referred  to  '  Esau, 
the  father  of  the  Edomites"  (Gen.  xxxvi.   13). 

If  the  historical  outline  now  given  is  sunjwrteu 
by  the  scriptural  narrative,  the  character  of  Esau 
has  not  ordinarily  received  justice  at  the  hands 
of  theologians.  The  injurious  impression  against 
him  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very  ancient  period 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  sanctioned  and  spread, 
if  it  did  not  originate   'he  miajudginen',  by  us 
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warrantable  additions  to  the  account  given  in 
Genesis.  The  reason,  it  states,  why  Esau  did  not 
at.  once  slay  his  brother  was,  lest,  as  happened  in 
the  case  jf  Cain  and  Abel,  another  man-child 
might,  he  hoin,  and  thus  he  should  be  still  de- 
prived of  the  inheritance  ;  he,  therefore,  resolved 
to  wait  till  the  deatli  of  Isaac,  when  the  murder 
of  Jacob  would  leave  him  in  safe  and  undis- 
puted possession.  Representations  made  in  the 
Talmud  are  of  a  similar  tendency  (Winer's 
liealwurterbuch,  in  voc).  The  fathers  of  the 
Church,  particularly  Augustine,  regard  Esau  as 
the  representative  of  the  damned,  while  they 
admire  Jacob  as  that  of  the  elect. — J.  R.  B. 

ESDRAELON,  PLAIN  OF.     [Palestine.] 

ESDRAS,   BOOKS  OF,  (APOCRYPHA); 

Gr.  "E<r8pas,  Lat.  Esdras.  In  several  manuscripts 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  well  as  in  all  the  printed 
editions  anterior  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  in  many  since  that  period,  ihere  will 
l>e  found  four  books  following  each  other,  entitled 
the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  books  of  Ezra.  The 
two  first  are  the  canonical  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  the  3rd  and  4th  form  the  subject  of 
the  present  article.  They  are  the  same  which 
are  called  1st  and  2nd  Esdras  in  the  English 
Authorized  Version. 

The  Third  Book  ov  Ezra  is  found  in  all  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Seventy,  where  it  is  called  the 
first  book,  and  precedes  the  second  or  canonical 
Ezra,  which,  in  this  version,  includes  the  book  of 
Nehemiah.  It  contains  109  KecpaAaia.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  history  con- 
tained in  the  canonical  Ezra,  interspersed  with 
some  remaikable  interpolations,  the  chief  of 
which  are  chap,  i.,  taken  from  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
Kxxvi.,  part  of  the  last  chapter,  from  Nehem  viii., 
and  the  narration  of  the  themes  or  sentences  of 
Zorobabel  and  the  two  other  young  men  of 
Darius's  body-guard  (3  Esd.  iii.  4).  The  book  is 
more  properly  a  version  than  an  original  work. 
The  style  is  acknowledged  to  be  elegant,  and  not 
unlike  that  of  Symmachus.  This  book  was  made 
use  of  by  Josephus.  who  cites  it  largely  in  his 
Antiquities,  but  nothing  further  has  been  ascer- 
tained res|>ecting  the  age  either  of  the  original 
or  the  translation.  It  is  cited  by  Clemens  Alex- 
audriiius  (Stromata,  i.),  the  author  of  the  Im- 
perfect, •  It  ork  on  Matt.  (Horn,  i.),  Athanasius 
(  Orat.  iii.  eouL  Arianos),  and  by  Cyprian (Epist. 
ad  Pomjteuini). 

From  the  circumstance  of  Jerome's  having 
declined  to  translate  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
Ezra,  they  aie  (with  the  exception  of  the  book  of 
.lot)  and  the  Psalms)  (he  only  portions  either  of 
the  canonical  or  apocryphal  wiitmgs  Of'  the  Old 
Testament  which  have  lieen  preserved  to  us  entire 
in  the  old  Latin  translation.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  contempt  in  winch  Jerome  held  these 
books  (see  the  extract  I  mm  his  letter  to  Vlgl  hint  ins, 
tupra.  p.  177,  Aimh  it  y  l'u  a,  where  Athanasius  is  a 
misprint  for  Jerome).  In  his  pieface  to  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  he  observe*.  'None  should  l>e  troubled 
by  the  circumstance  tli.it  only  one  book  [of  K/ra  I 
ha*  lieen  published  bv  us,  nor  should  anv  take  plea- 
sure in  the  dieams  of  the  third  and  fourth  apocry 
phal  hooks,  for,  in  the  Hebrew,  K/ia  and  \eliemiah 
form  but  one  volume,  and  what  if  not  of  the 
twenty-four  elder*  is  to  be  utterly  rejected.' 
Augmunc    speaks   of  th  •    third    book    with    more 


respect,  although  we  have  already  seen  [Drcui  ero- 
Canonicai.]  that  he  did  not  include  it  in  his 
catalogue.  Ezra,  he  says  (  De  Civttate  Dei,  Lb 
xviii.  cap.  36)  .  .  .  .  '  who  is  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered a  historian  than  a  prophet,  unless,  indeed, 
he  may  be  understood  to  have  prophesied,  when 
....  he  demonstrates  that  truth  is  the  strongest 
(alluding  to  3  Ezra,  ch.  iii.  iv.),  for,  in  the  gospel, 
Christ  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  truth.' 

This  book  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  included  in  the  catalogue  of  any  council, 
n'or  has  any  portion  of  it  been  read  in  the  offices 
of  the  church.  Having  been  rejected  as  apocry- 
phal by  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  has  been  removed, 
together  with  the  fourth  book,  in  the  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  to  the  end  of 
the  volume,  with  the  observation  that  they  are  thus 
retained  in  order  to  '  preserve  from  being  altogether 
lost  books  which  had  been  sometimes  cited  by 
some  of  the  holy  fathers.  The  following  is  the  order 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  declared  to  be 
canonical  by  this  council : — 5  of  Moses  ;  Joshua  ; 
Judges;  Ruth;  4  of  Kings;  2  of  Chronicles j 
2  of  Ezra  (viz.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah);  Tobit. ; 
Judith;  Esther:  Job;  Psalms;  Proveibs;  Ec- 
clesiastes  ;  Canticles;  Wisdom;  Eeclesiastieus ; 
Isaias ;  Jeremias  with  Baruch  ;  Ezekiel  ;  Daniel  ; 
12  minor  Prophets,  viz.  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Abdias,  Jonas,  Micah,  Nahum,  Hahacuc,  Ze- 
phanias,  Haggai,  Zecharias,  Malachi,  and  2  of 
Maccabees. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  is  quite  of  a 
different  character  from  the  former,  and  it  has 
been  even  doubted  whether  it  more  properly  be- 
longs to  flie  Apocrypha  of  the- Old  or  the  New 
Testament,  but  the  circumstance  of  the  author's 
personating  the  celebrated  scribe  of  that  name 
has  been  supposed  to  have  led  to  its  obtaining 
a  place  in  t'ne  former.  It  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  similitudes  or  visions,  resembling  in 
some  passages  the  Apocalypse.  The  descriptions 
are  acknowledged  to  be  sometimes  most  spiiited 
and  sti iking,  occasionally  rising  to  great  sublimity 
of  thought,  energy  of  conception,  and  elegance  of 
expression  (Lee's  Epist  .lary  Discourse ;  Lau- 
rences jEthiopie  Version  of  Ezra).  This  would 
probably  be  still  more  apparent  had  we  the  book 
in  t tie  original,  for  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
this,  as  well  as  the  former  book,  is  a  translation 
from  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  (Morini  Exereit. 
Bibl.  lib.  ii.  p.  225;  Fabricii  Cod.  J'sf-ud. 
V.  T.  iii.  1R9).  But  neither  this  nor  the  Greek 
Version,  which  was  known  to  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  in  the  second  century  {Strotnafa,  iii.), 
are  any  longer  in  existence,  and  the  book  was 
supposed  to  have  been  preserved  only  in  the  old 
Latin  Ante-Hierom mian  Version,  until  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  an  Aiabic  \eision 
was  discovered  in  the  Bodleian  Libiary  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  a  translation  of  which,  by  Simon  Ockley, 
the  Arabifl  Piofessor  at  ( 'am!. ridge,  was  published, 
in  1711,  by  Mr.  William  Winston  (I'rimitive 
Christianity,  vol.iv.).  Bubfeq  lently  an  Ethiopia 
version,  which,  although  known  to  Ludolf,  was 
concealed  from  the  world,  was  published  tor  the 
first  tune,  accompanied  by  a  Latin  and  Kncjish 
tiandation,  by  the  late  Archbishop  Liunence,  in 
1  $20.  It  had  lieen  supposed  indeed  by  some, 
that  the  work  was  extant  in  Hebrew,  and  Auh- 
hishop  Laurence  stat<"s.  on  the  authority  of  Fathef 
Sunon,   that    Leo  Judiths   tiaml.itioii,   which  »j>- 
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peared  in  Rol>ert  Stephen's  octavo  Bible  (1545  ?), 
was  from  a  Hebrew  manuscript,  which,  however, 
Jie  Archbishop  asserts,  was  itself  unquestionably 
a  translation  into  Hebrew  from  the  printed  Vul- 
gate. The  truth  of  the  matter,  however,  we  be- 
lieve to  be,  that.  Leo  Judah  only  translated  the 
canonical  books,  while  the  apocryphal  were  done 
by  Choi  in,  who  merely  put  such  Hebrew  words 
in  the  margin  as  he  conjectured  to  have  been  the 
originals;  for  the  translator  observes  in  the  preface 
that  he  had  '  never  seen  the  book  either  in  Greek 
or  Hebrew.'  It  is  remarked  in  some  of  Stephen's 
editions,  that  the  prophet  Ezra,  who  wrote  this 
book,  was  probably  a  different  person  from  the 
scribe.  But,  scornfully  as  Jerome  looked  upon 
this  book,  and  that  probably  more  on  dogma- 
tical than  purely  critical  grounds,  it  was  highly 
esteemed  by  others  among  the  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  book  is  ascribed  to  the 
prophet  Ezra  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom. 
b.  iii.),  who  looked  upon  it  as  canonical  and 
divine,  as  did  Ivenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  Ambrose, 
who  has  made  several  quotations  from  this 
'.  prophe','  as  he  also  styles  him  (Sixtus  Senensis, 
Biblioth.  Sanct.),  and  among  others,  one  which 
no  longer  exists  in  the  Latin,  but  is  found  both  in 
the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  (Laurence's  Ezra). 
In  the  church  of  Rome  the  mass  for  Whit- 
Tuesday  commences  with  a  sentence  from  4  Ezra, 
ch.  ii.  30,  37  ('  Receive,'  &c,  to  '  kingdom'),  and 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Martyrs,  with  another 
from  the  same  chapter,  ver.  45,  '  Now  are  they 
crowned  and  receive  palms.'  J  aim  observes  that 
the  '  catholics  have  made  many  martyrs  on  its 
authority  '  (Heb.  'Commonwealth,  b.  v.).  Pico 
de  Mirandula  considered  this  book  asdivinely  in- 
spired, and  Gaspar  Zamora  placed  it  in  his  Con- 
cordance between  Nehemiah  and  Maccabees. 
An  '  anonymous  catholic,'  cited  by  Jahn,  main- 
tains that  the  Pseudo-Ezra  was  considered  as  an 
inspired  writer  until  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  but  this  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
fact,  that  although  all  the  printed  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  before  the  time  of  the  council,  con- 
tain the  four  books  of  Ezra  without  any  mark  of 
doubt,  very  few  mamiscripts  are  known  to  possess 
the  fourth.  Among  modern  writers,  Whiston 
(Authentic  Records),  and  others,  both  before  and 
since  his  time,  have  considered  this  book  as  an 
inspired  composition,  and  as  ihe  genuine  pro- 
duction of  Ezra  (See  Prophecy  that  hath  lain 
hid  (\bove  these  2000  years ;  Middle  State  of  the 
Sjiiis  Departed;  the  Prophecies  of  the  Seco?id 
Book  of  Esdras,  by  Sir  John  Flover). 

Author  and  Age  of  the  Fourth  liook  of  Ezra. — 
Jahn  (ut  supra)  supposes  the  author  to  have  been 
a  Jew,  educated  in  Chaldea,  who  borrowed  his 
style  from  Daniel,  and  who,  having  become  a 
Christian,  still  retained  his  reverence  for  Cabalistic 
traditions.  He  places  him  in  the  first  or  early 
in  the  second  century  (see  also  Vogel's  Com' 
mvntatio  de  quarto  lib.  Esdra;  Altorf.  1795). 
Archbishop  Laurence,  on  the  other  hand  (ut 
supra),  conceives  that  the  author  was  a  Jew 
who  nev/M*  changed  his  creed,  and  endeavours 
to  deitriy  the  two  main  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  woik  having  emanated  from  a  Christian:  one 
of  these  is  foindcd  on  the  remaikable  fact  that 
♦he  a<i»!i<'f  8'/er*ks  of  Jesus  by  name  (chap.  vii. 
48),  th»  ether  on  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
pi*  idy  i,o.j',ersant  with  (lie  Christian  Scriptures. 
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As  to  the  former,  Dr.  Laurence  appeals  to  tfat 
Ethiopic  Version,  where  the  text  is  (not  my 
Son  Jesus,  but) '  my  Messiah  shall  be  revealed, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabic  reading, 
my  Son  Messiah.  The  Archbishop  consider* 
these  texts  both  in  the  Latin  and  Arabic  to  be 
interpolations  or  explanatory  glosses.  The  argu- 
ment derived  from  the  author's  acquaintance 
with  the  Christian  Scriptures  is  principally 
founded  on  the  two  first  chapters,  which  are 
wanting  in  both  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  Ver- 
sions, and  in  most  manuscripts  of  the  Latin 
are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book 
of  Ezra,  or  at  the  end  of  Nehemiah,  where  they 
form  a  distinct  book  The  two  last  chapters  are 
equally  wanting  in  these  versions,  and  in  most 
Latin  manuscripts  form  a  fifth  book,  or  are 
otherwise  clearly  distinguished  from  the  former 
part  of  the  book.  This  fifth  book  is  in  some 
manuscripts  divided  into  seven  chapters,  and  the 
whole  of  the  fourth  into  thity-nine.  The  division 
into  two  chapters  is  erroneously  ascribed  by  Dr. 
Frank  Lee  to  Robert  Stephen,  for  the  same  di- 
vision is  found  in  the  Editio  Princeps  by  Fust 
and  Schoeff'er,  printed  in  1462,  where  also '  the 
two  last  chapters,  as  well  as  the  two  first,  ar< 
incorporated  into  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  havi 
so  continued  in  all  subsequent  editions.  Dr 
Laurence  concludes  from  other  internal  grounds 
that  the  book  was  written  before  the  Christian 
era,  after  the  death  of  Mark  Anthony,  and  before 
the  accession  of  Augustus,  or  between  the  2Stb 
and  25th  year  before  Christ.  Upon  this  hypo- 
thesis he  conceives,  that  besides  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  se- 
parate state  of  spiritual  existence  between  death 
and  judgment  are  distinctly  described  as  the 
general  and  popular  belief,  the  most  important 
use  of  the  book  consists  in  the  testimony  which  it 
bears  to  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah,  who  is 
herein  clearly  and  familiarly  denominated  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Son  of  God — as  well  as  to  the 
belief  that  previously  to  his  appearance  on  earth 
he  existed  in  heaven. 

Dr.  Lee  (ut  supra)  is  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  author  of  this  book  was  contemporary  with 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  or  rather  that 
b$th  these  books  were  written  by  one  and  the  same 
author.  It  does  not  appear  that  Josephus  was 
aware  of  its  existence. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  this 
book  is  that  famous  one  (4  Ezra  xiv.)  which 
ascribes  the  recension  of  the  entire  Scriptures  to 
Ezra.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Rabbins  have  a 
tradition,  preserved  in  the  Talmud,  that  on  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  Ezra  assembled  a  col- 
lege of  120  literati,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  arranging  the  Scrip»u..'s.  Among  the  mem- 
bers are  enumerated  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego,  Haggai,  Zechaiiah,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah,  and  Simon  the  Just.  Ezra,  who,  they 
say,  was  the  same  with  the  prophet  Malachi,  they 
represent  as  the  first,  and  Simon  the  Just,  its  latest 
surviving  member,  as  the  last  president  of  the 
college.  They  further  represent  all  these  eminen, 
men  as  living  at  the  same  period,  under  Dariui 
Hystaspis,  whom  they  suppose  to  be  the  same 
Darius  who  was  subdued  by  Alexander,  and  also 
as  that  Artaxerxes  who  sent  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
to    Jerusalem.      Daniel    is    thus    made   to  have 
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lived  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
Simon  the  Just  they  hold  to  be  the  same  with 
Jadduah,  the  high-priest,  who  received  Alexander 
in  Jerusalem.  To  this  synagogue  the  Rabbins 
ascribe  the  formation  of  the  canon,  to  which  they 
add  that  its  members  wrote  Ezekiel,  the  twelve 
minor  Prophets,  Daniel  and  Esther,  while  Ezra 
wrote  the  book  bearing  his  name,  and  the  genea- 
logies in  Chronicles  down  to  his  time  (Bava 
Bathra).  Jahn  (I'.inh'itung,  2S)  supposes  that 
as  theie  is  no  authority  whatever  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  synagogue,  all  that  can  he  meant 
is,  that  the  canon  was  set'led  by  Ezra  and  the 
others  named  as  mem  hers  >f  the  synagogue,  and 
closed  by  Simon,  who  rilled  the  office  of  high- 
priest  for  nine  years  till  his  death,  B.C.  292 
(Eusebius,  Chr&n.\  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
there  was  a  cm-ret  'pinion  among  the  early 
Christian  writers  to  tl»e  effect  that  the  law  having 
been  burned  at  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Ezra  restored  the  whole  from 
meL  /ry,  or  by  divine  inspiration./  This  notion 
o\%  a  revision  or  resti  ration  of  the  Scriptures, 
founded  on  the  statement  of  the  Pseudo-Ezra, 
was  looked  upon  as  an  ui  doubted  fact  by  lrenaeus 
(Advers.  Hceres.  iii.  25);  Tertullian  CDe  Habit. 
Mtdier.  cap.  1.  p.  3;  6  25);  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus  (Strom,  i.  329,330,  342)  ;  Basil  (Epist.  ad 
Chiton.  Paris,  1^39,  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  184j;  Chrysostom 
{Horn.  viii.  in  Heb.);  Jerome  (Cont.  Helvid.); 
Augustine  (I)e  Mirabilibus  Scrip,  ii.  33);  the 
author  of  the  Synopsis  [op.  Athanas.  ii.  p.  124); 
Theodoret  (I'raf.  Coin,  in  Cant.);  and  Leontius 
of  Byzantium  (I)c  Sectis,  p.  428).  It  was  re- 
vived by  Spinoza  ( Tract.  Theol.  polit.  ch.  8, 
9)  and  other  modem  sceptics,  who  sought  to 
undermine  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  by 
ascribing  their  composition  to  Ezra  (in  refutation 
of  which  opinion  see  the  Tntrodtictions  of  Carpzov, 
Eichhorn,  Jahn,  and  De  Wette).  and  who  referred, 
in  proof  of  their  theory,  to  certain  passages  which 
seem  to  betray  a  later  date  than  that  usually 
ascribed  to  the  composition  of  these  books. 

Dean  Piideaux,  who  observes  (Connexion, 
part  i.,  b.  v.)  that  '  it  would  shock  the  faith  of 
the  whole  should  it  he  held  that  it  owed  its 
present  being  to  such  a  revival,  it  being  obvious 
for  sceptical  jiersom  to  object  that  he  who  should 
be  said  thus  to  revise  it,  then  forged  the  whole,' 
has  formed  out  of  these  traditions  a  hypothesis, 
which,  although  resting  on  no  historic  basis,  has 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  its  sup- 
posed probability.  He  assumes  that  Ezra  settled 
the  canon  up  fcu  his  time,  and  was  the  probable 
author  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Esther,  which, 
together  with  the  books  ofNehemiah  and  Malachi, 
were  add«d  by  Simon  the  Ju^t,  by  whom  the 
canon  was  closed  in  the  commencement  of  the 
third  century  before  Christ.  As,  however,  men- 
tion is  made  in  Nehemiah  of  Darius,  who  lived 
a  century  later  than  Ezra,  and  of  Jadduah,  who 
died   tmi    \  cars  after   the    death  of  Alexander  the 

Great ;  and   a;  the  genealogy   in  Chronicles   is 

brought  down  to  about  the  year  B.C.  3(0.  which 
circiimstaiK  es  have  inuueed  lOUie  to  .iseiihe  the 
writing  of  these  books  to  a  period  not  more  an- 
cient than  the  eta  at  Alexander.  Piideaux  looks 
upon  these  pa  f&RtiS  as  late  additions  or  interpo- 
lations, added  by  those  who  completed  the  canon; 
which  ii  al>o  the  onuion  of  Jahn  (Intrad.).  al- 
though he  conceives  *he  author  not  1o  have  been 
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Ezra.  Dean  Prideaux,  in  fine,  supposes  that  Ezra 
gave  a  new  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  corrected 
the  errors  of  transcribers,  adding  what  appeued 
necessary  for  illustrating,  collecting,  or  com- 
pleting them,  changing  names,  and  Supplying 
what  was  wanting.  He  further  maintains  that 
Ezra  was  the  author  of  several  interpolations  in 
all  the  books  which  passed  his  examination,  and 
Simon  the  Just  in  all  the  rest,  which  were  added 
afterwards  (see  the  authorities  in  Buxtorf's  Tibe- 
riuSjC.  xi.p.  103).  By  this  hypothesis,  which  is 
a  modification  of  the  ancient  idea,  he  endea- 
vours to  meet  the  objection  raised  against  these 
books,  and  to  supply  by  ingenious  conjectures  a 
deficiency  where  Scr  pture  and  history  are  silent. 
The  reader  will  find  some  animadversions  on 
Prideaux's  hypothesis  by  the  author  of  the  article 
Iheologie,  in  the  Encyclopedic,  who  maintains 
that  the  pretended  Great  Synagogue  had  no  divine 
and  infallible  authority  to  decide  upon  and  close 
the  canon.  Eichhorn  thinks  it  possible  that 
Simon  the  Just  has  been  confounded  ii:  the  Til- 
mudical  fable  with  Simon  the  Maccabee,  as  he 
supposes  that  all  the  books  in  the  canon  could  not 
have  been  written  so  early  as  the  time  of  Simon 
the  Just,  but  that  the  canon  may  have  been  closed 
under  Simon  the  Maccabee  (b.c.  141-135).  St. 
Jerome  mistakes  him  for  Simeon,  the  contemporary 
of  our  S  viour.  [Maccabees;  Wisdom  ok  Si- 
itACii ;  Synagogue.] 

Although  Esdras  is  included  in  the  6th  article 
among  the  other  books  read  for  edification,  &c. 
(Delteuo-Canonicai.),  it  will  be  observed  that 
no  lessons  are  taken  from  it  in  the  offices  of  the 
church  of  England.  References  are,  however, 
made  from  i*  in  the  Authorized  Yeision  tp  pa- 
rallel passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Grabe  and  others  have  conceived  that  this  was 
the  book  cited  as  the  '  Wisdom  of  Cod'  (Luc. 
xi.  9,  comp.  with  4  Esdras  i.  32).—  W.  W. 

ESHBAAL.     [Ishboshetii.] 

1.  ESHCOL  (te$g  ;  Sept.  *E<rXc£A),  one  of 
the  Amoritish  chiefs  with  whom  Abraham  was  in 
alliance  when  his  camp  was  near  Hebron,  and 
who  joined  with  him  in  the  pursuit  of  Cliedor- 
laomer  and  his  allies,  for  the  rescue  of  Lot  (Gen. 
xiv.  13,  24). 

2.  ESHCOL.  The  name  of  the  valley  in 
which  tie  Hebrew  spie?  jotained  the  tine  cluster 
of  gra]>es  which  they  took  hack  with  them,  home 
'on  a  stall'  between  two,'  as  a  specimen  o£  the 
fruits  of  the  Promised  Land  (jN'im.xiii.24).  The 
cluster  was  doubtless  large;  but  the  fact  that  it 
was  carried  in  this  manner,  does  not.  as  usual!) 
understood,  imply  that  the  bunch  was  as  much 
as  two  men  could  carry,  seeing  that  it  was  pro- 
bably  so  carried  to  prevent  its  being  bruised  in  the 
journey.  The  valley  of  EshcoJ  probably  took  its 
name  from  the  distinguished  Amori'e  already 
mentioned,  and  is  hence  to  be  sought  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood   of  Hebron.     Accordingly   the  \allev 

through  which  lies  the  commencement  of  the  load 
from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  is  indicated  as  that  of 

Ksheol.    This  valley  it  now  full  of  vineyards  and 

')'i\  c-yaid-  ;  tl  c  founci  chit  fit  in  the  valh  v  itself, 
the  h\H>  r  up  the  sides  fif  the  enclosing  hills. 
'  T  ete  vineyards  are  -.till  very  line,  and  produce 
the  finest  and  largest  giajMM  iu  all  The  country.' 
(Robinson,  i.  317). 
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ESHEL  C?$8)i  als0  Eschki.  and  Aishel, 
occurs  in  three  places  of  Scripture,  in  one  of 
which,  in  our  Authorized  Version,  it  is  ren- 
dered grove,  and  in  ^he  other  two  tree.  Celsius 
llierobot.  i.  535)  maoi^ms  that  ?t?N  has 
always  a  general,  and  not  a  specific  signifi- 
cation, and  that  it  is  properly  translated  tree. 
This,  as  stated  by  Rosem-n  tiller,  has  been  satis- 
factorily refuted  by  Michael  is  in  his  Supplem. 
p.  134.  It'  we  compare  the  passages  in  which 
the  word  eshel  occuvs,  we  shall  see  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  considering  it  a  generic  term  : 
Hie  more  so,  as  we  find  in  the  Arabic  a  name 
very  similar  to  it,  and  applied  to  a  tree  of 
which  the  character  ami  properties  would  point 
it  out  as  likely  to  attract  notice  in  the  situa- 
tions where  eshel  is  mentioned.  The  first  notice 
of  this  tree  is  in  Gen.  xxi.  33,  '  And  Abraham 
planted  a  f/rqve  (eshel)  in  Beersheba,  and  called 
there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  The  second 
notice  is  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  6:  '  Now  Saul  abode  in 
Giheah  under  a  tree  (eshel)  in  Ramah,  having 
ins  spear  in  his  hand,  ;ind  all  his  servants  were 
standing  about  him.'  Under  such  a  tree  also  he 
and  his  sons  were  buried,  for  it  is  said  (1  Sam.. 
xxxi.  13),  •  And  they  took  their  bones,  and 
buried  them  under  a  tree  (eshel)  at  .Tabesh,  and 
fasted  seven  days.'  In  the  parallel  passage  of 
i  Chron.  x.  12,  the  word  alah  is  employed.  This 
signifies  a  'terebinth  tree,'  but  is  translated  '  oak' 
in  the  Authorized  Version  :  '  They  arose,  all  the 
valiant  men,  and  took  away  the  body  of  Saul, 
and  the  bodies  of  his  sons,  and  brought  them  to 
Jabesh,  and  burned  their  bones  under  the  oak  in 
Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven  days.' 


•M.     [Tamaritk.    Tamarix  orientalis.] 

Celsius  lias  quoted  several  authorities  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion  that  eshel  is  used  in  a  generic 
sense,  as  R.  David  Kimchi,  who  remarks,  '  Eschel 
f>{  noinen  gencrale  omni  arbori ;'  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  passage  in  Genesis,  '  Et  plantavit 
Esv-hel,  h.  m.  inlernretatur :  et.  plantavit  plan- 
tutionein.'  So  lvMM'imiulIrr,  though  considering 
the  term  to  he  specific,  s.iys,  '  We  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Rabbi  Jonah  or  Abulwalid,  in  his  He- 
brew-Arabic Lexicon,  that  the  Arabic  term  at  Me 
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is  not  unfrequently  used  for  any  large  tree,  a. 
was  the  word  eshel  by  the  later  Hebrews.'  Ti?« 
word  athle  which  is  cited,  is  no  doubt  the  Arabic 

i\i\  asul  or  athid.    The  letter  *. A  *  is  the   fourth 

letter  of  the  Arabic  alphabet :  its  legitimate  powei 
appears  to  be  that  of  th  in  the  English  word  thing ; 
but  in  the  mouth  of  a  Turk,  Syrian,  Egyptian, 
Persian,  and  a  native  of  Hindoostan,  it  is  either 
pronounced  like  an  s  lisped,  or  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  character.  In  a  few  instances 
it  is  pronounced  like  t  (Richardson,  Persian  and 

Arabic  Dictionary).     In   that  work  jjj)  a$l  is 

translated    *  a  tamarisk   slmtb ;'    CL^UJl  asalat, 

1  large  prickly  tamarisks.'  In Tllustr.  Hi/ml. Bot. 
p.  214,  we  have  said  '.  The  Arabic  name  asnl 
or  atxd  is  applied  to  fums  (an  arboreous  species 
of  tamarisk)  in  India,  as  to  T.  orientalis  in 
Arabia  and  Egypt.'  So  in  the  Ul/az  Udicieh, 
translated   by  vMr.  Gladwin,  we  have  at  No.  36, 

^jjl  ussel,  the  tamarisk  bush,  with  'jhaou  as  the 

Hindee ;   and    £  guz  as  the  Persian  synonyme. 

The  tamarisk  and  its  products  were  highly  valued 
by  the  Arabs  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and 
are  described  in  several  places  under  different 
names  in  Avicenna ;  the  plant  being  noticed 
under  toorfa,  and  the  galls,  which  are  often 
found  on  it,  under  jouz-al-toorfa,  but  which  are 
also  called  chezmezech  or  kuzmezech.  They 
adopt  much  of  the  description  of  Dioscorides, 
though  the  translation  of  Serapion  no  doubt  errs 
in  making  athel  the  attaKakis  of  the  Gieeks.  But 
Serapion  himself,  from  Isaac  eben  Amram,  says, 
'  Athel  est  species  tamarisci.' 

If  we  refer  to  travellers  in  eastern  countries, 
we  shall  find  that  most  of  them  mention  the  athul. 
Thus  Prosper  Alpinus  (De  Plantis  Algypti,  c. 
ix.  De  Tamarisco  atle  vocata)  gives  a  figure 
which  sufficiently  shows  that  it  must  grow  to  the 
size  of  a  large  tree  :  '  Alterum  vero  tamarisci  do- 
mesticum  genus  in  ^gypto  spectator — quod  ad 
magna  oliva?  magnitudinem  crescit ;'  and  says 
that  he  had  heard  of  its  attaining,  in  anotlier 
place,  to  the  size  of  a  large  oak  ;  that  its  wood  was 
employed  for  making  a  variety  oi'  vessels,  and  its 
charcoal  used  throughout  Egypt  and  Arabia ; 
and  that  different  parte  of  it  were  employed  in 
medicines.  So  Forskal,  who  calls  the  species 
Tamariscus  orientalis,  gives,  all  as  its  Arabic 
name,  and  identifies  it  with  7L"K.  says,  '  Gal  lie 
Tamaricis  in  oi'ficinis  usurpantur  h  co  finctns.' 
Belon  (in  his  Observ.  ii.  2e),  says,  k  Tamarices  in 
./flSgypto  humidis  et  siccioiibus  locis  inaifierentet 
nascuntor ;  illarum  eiiim  silvula*  perinde  in 
aridioribus  locis  reperiuntnr  atque  in  humidis 
littoribus.  Ea;  autem  excrescent  ia  quam  Gallam 
nominavimus  adeo  onustue  sunt,  ut.  parum  absit 
quin  rami  pra:  pondere  rumpantur."  In  Arabia 
Burekhardt.  found  the  tree  called  asul  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Medina,  and  observes  that  (he 
Arabs  cultivated  it  on  account  of  the  hardness  of 
its  wood.  If  we  endeavour  to  trace  a  species  oi 
tamarisk  in  Syria,  we  shall  find  some  difficult* 
from  the  want  of  precision  in  the  information 
supplied  by  travellers  on  subjects  of  Natural 
History.  But  a  French  naturalist,  M  Bove,  whfl 
travelled   from  Cairo  to   Mount  Sin*i,   ami   froM 
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thence  into  Syria,  :ias  given  ample  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  species  ot'  tamarisk  in  these  regions* 
T'ius  near  Sinai,  lie  says,  '  Le  lendemain,  je  m'a- 
vancai  dans  la  vallee  el  Ciieick,  presqne  entiere- 
ment  couverte  de  tamarix  mannifera."  In  pro- 
ceeding from  Suez  to  Gaza,  in  an  extensive  plain 
of  barren  sand,  lie  again  tinds  a  tamarisk  ;  and 
further  on,  '  I)e  la  nous  arrivames  a  quelques 
dunes  de  sable,  ou  je  remarquai  de  ties  gros 
Timarix.'  On  the  borders  of  Palestine,  and  the 
day  before  reaching  Gaza,  he  says,  '  Vers  midi, 
nous  nous  arretames  dans  la  vallee  Lesare,  bordee 
de  dunes  de  sable  mouvant,  et  remplie  de  Ta- 
m  arise  qui  out  trois  a  quatre  metres  de  circon- 
feience,  et  de  douze  a  quinze  metres  de  hauteur:' 
that  is.  in  the  very  country  in  which  Beersheba  is 
supposed  to  have  been  situated,  we  have  tamarisk 
tiees,  now  called  asul,  where  the  eshel  is  described 
as  having  been  planted.  % 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  only  tree  which 
is  found  growing  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon 
is  a  tamarisk.  Thus,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Kasr,  where  Ker  Porter  thought  he  saw  traces 
of  the  hanging  gardens,  there  stands  upon  an 
artificial  eminence  a  tree  to  which  the  Arabs  give 
the  name  of  athela.  It  is  a  species  of  tree  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  country.  Two  of  the  attend- 
ants of  Ker  Porter,  who  were  natives  of  Bender 
Bushire,  assured  him  that  there  are  trees  of  that 
kind  in  their  country,  which  attain  a  very  great 
age,  and  are  called  gaz.  '  The  one  in  question  is 
in  appearance  like  the  weeping-willow,  but  the 
trunk  is  hollow  through  age,  and  partly  shattered. 
The  Arabs  venerate  it  as  sacred,  in  consequence 
of  the  Calif  Ali  having  reposed  under  its  shade 
after  the  battle  of  Hillah'  (Rosenmuller,  Bibl. 
Geocj.  ii.  p.  20,  from  Ker  Porter;  comp.  Ains- 
worth's  Researches,  p.  125).  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  present  writer  has  already  quoted  the  two 
names  here  given  as  applied  to  the  tamarisk,  in  a 
Persian  work  on  Materia  Alediea,  published  in 
India. 

From  the  characteristics  of  the  tamarisk-tree 
of  the  East,  it  cert&inly  appears  as  likely  as  any  to 
have  been  planted  in  Beersheha  by  Abraham, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  few  trees  which  will 
flourish  and  grow  to  a  great  size  even  in  the 
trid  deceit.  It  has  also  a  name  in  Arabic,  asul, 
very  similar  to  the  Hebrew  eshel.  Besides  the 
advantage  of  affording  shade  in  a  hut  country, 
it  is  also  esteemed  on  account  of  the  excellence 
of  its  wood,  which  is  converted  into  charcoal. 
It  ig  no  less  valuable  on  account  of  the  galls 
with  which  its  branches  are  often  loaded,  and 
which  arc  nearly  as  asti  ingent  as  oak-galls.  It 
is  also  one  of  those  trees  which  weie  esteemed  bv 
the  ancients,  being  t\w  txvpiKT)  of  Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides,  \c.  '  Il.uic  cniin  vaticinaturi  nianu 
£c>tal>ant,  ut  AjkiIIo  in  Lesbo,  inde  Mi/rircus 
dictus,  &c.'  To  this  they  were  probably  led,  as 
in    some    other   instances,  by   Inding   that    it    was 

esteemed  in  those  eastern  countries,  from  which 

much  of  their  information    and    opinions  wcie,  in 

the  first  Instance,  derived.  The  only  difficulty 
i-.  to  ascertain  the  exact  species  found  in  the 
several  situations  we  have  indicated  -  a  difficulty 
which  arises  from  their  similarity  to  one  .mo, her, 
rendering    il    almost     impossible    to   distinguish 

them  in  the  state  of  dried  specimens.      Ehrenberg, 
WDO    has    most    recently    investigated    the    ^|- 
tfives  a  tanturU  Utnujyuu   a*  a  species  of  Sj 


and  T.  oriental  is  of  Forskal  as  the  s]>ecies  found 
in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  and  T.  arborea  a* 
a  variety  of"  T.  gallia  found  near  Cairo.  But 
as  they  are  all  so  similar,  any  of  the  arboreous 
species  or  varieties  which  flourish  in  the  most 
barren  situations,  would  have  the  name  asul  ap- 
plied to  it,  and  this  name  would  appear  to  an 
Arab  of  those  regions  the  most  appropriate  trans- 
lation for  eshel,  in  the  passage  where  Abraham  is 
described  as  planting  a  tree,  and  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God. — J.  F.  R. 
ESSEN ES  ('Eao-yvol),  one  of  the  three  greai 
Jewish  sects,  of  which  the  other  two  were  the  Phari- 
sees and  the  Sadducees.  The  derivation  of  the 
name  Essenes  is  byno  means  certain.  Philo  {Quod 
omnia  probus  liber.  §  12^  deduces  it  from  ocriost 
'  holy."  Some  have  found  its  origin  in  the  Chaldee 
word  NDK, '  to  heal  ;'  supporting  their  opinion  by 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Essenes  were  a  class 
of  men  who  professed  to  heal  both  mind  and  body. 
De  Wette    gives    the    preference    to   the   Syriac 

<  H  PH.^1,  signifying  '  pious  ' 

These  sects  sprung  up  in  the  decline  of  the 
Jewish  state,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
influenced  in  their  rise  and  spread  not  less  by  as- 
cetic philosophy  than  by  the  national  degradation 
and  the  decay  of  morality.  In  all  states  religion 
comes  first,  for  it  is  spontaneous,  the  natural 
answer  of  the  heart  to  God.  Philosophy  is  an 
after-thought,  an  act  and  an  achievement  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  which,  if  it  has  sometimes 
purified,  has  also  sophisticated  religion. 

While  the  Pharisees  gave  their  countenance  to 
sustain  the  past,  with  all  its  transmitted  influences, 
indiscriminately,  and  the  Sadducees  adhered 
rigidly  to  the  ancient  Mosaic  institutions,  to  the 
rejection  of  what  was  traditionary  and  adven- 
titious, the  Essenes  attempted  to  form  a  third 
way,  which,  without  neglecting  the  past,  should 
bring  new  and  powerful  appliances  to  bear  on 
the  actual  ills  of  society;  seeking  not  merely  to 
reform  anil  repair,  but  rather  to  heal  and  revive. 
For  this  purjmse  they  gave  themselves  up  to  a 
contemplative  mode  of  life,  as  well  as  to  those 
labours  by  widci)  only  thought  and  practice  can 
be  uni  ed  in  harmony,  and  the  good  which  God 
designed  be  wrought  out  for  man.  Making  small 
account  of  the  outward  observances  of  the  Pha- 
risee, and  standing  religiously  aloof  from  the 
scepticism  and  narrow  worldly  spirit  of  his  oppo- 
nent the  Sadducee,  the  Essenes  aimed  at  some- 
thing practical — sought  to  originate  an  influence 
which  should  stem  the  advance  of  corruption,  and 
pour  a  sanatory  and  life-giving  power  into  the 
veins  of  society.  For  this  purpose  they  founded 
a  brotherhood,  devised  institutions,  anil  became 
the  earliest  example,   if  not   the  actual  parent,  of 

all  the  teeming  brood  of  hermits,  monks,  fnars, 

and  nuns,  which  have  since  been  seen.  They 
were  B  moral  ami  religions  order,  while  the  Flia- 
rjsecs  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a  party  (p 
the  modern  and  political    sense  of  (iic  uoid  ,  and 

the  Sadducees  exhibited  not  ■  few  of  be  feat  me* 
of  .i  sect 

The  Kssenes  were  ascetics.    The  ordinary  ple.i- 

sine,  of  hie  they  avoided  sj|  something  morally 
bad.  and    held   self-control  and  fiecdom  from  lbs 

slavery  of  the  passirni  to  he  virtue*  Mania<e 
tney  despised.  Selecting  among  the  children  of 
others  tho»e  whom   r   ;y  cousidcied   the   m^t   pro 

it 
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mising,  they  endear  oured  to  form  them  according 
to  their  own  model.  In  this  conduct  they  appear 
to  have  l>een  influenced  not  so  much  by  any  al>- 
■olute  disapproval  of  wedded  life  and  its  natural 
fruits,  as  by  fears  and  cautions,  which  toe  immoral 
character  of  their  age  may  in  some  degree  have 
justified.  Riches,  too,  they  held  in  contempt. 
Whatever  they  had  they  were  ready  to  share  with 
others.  Superfluity  was  unknown  in  a  community 
where  all  things  were  held  in  common.  As  soon 
as  a  new-comer  was  received  among  them,  lie  put 
his  property,  whatever  it  was,  into  the  common 
stock  ;  or,  if  he  had  little  or  nothing,  his  wants 
were  thence  gratuitously  supplied.  Neither  riches 
nor  poverty,  therefore,  were  known  in  their  body. 
None  had  less,  none  more  than  enough. 

Stewards  were  appointed  by  them,  whose  busi- 
ness \'.  was  to  take  due  care  of  what  in  each  case 
was  en i rusted  to  them,  not  for  their  own  indi- 
vidual advantage,  but  for  the  common  good. 

Dwelling  as  they  did  in  various  cities,  they 
would  from  time  to  time  have  to  enter  places 
•where,  as  individuals,  they  were  unknown  ;  but, 
true  to  their  principle  of  a  community  of  goods, 
the  brethren  in  any  strange  city  received  and 
entertained  them  the  same  as  if  they  had  come  to 
their  own  property.  Scarcely  any  occasion  was 
there,  in  consequence,  for  making  provision  when 
they  travelled  ;  and  they  appear  to  have  taken 
nothing  with  them  except  weapons  of  defence, 
which  they  judged  the  insecurity  of  the  country 
rendered  necessary.  In  order  that  travellers 
might  by  no  jxissibility  suffer  want  or  experience 
disappointment,  there  was  in  every  city  one  of  the 
brethren,  who  was  specially  charged  to  provide 
them  with  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries. 
These  duties  of  hospitality,  however,  could  not 
have  been  so  onerous  then  as  they  would  under 
similar  circumstances  be  now,  if  what  Josephus 
states  is  to  be  taken  literally,  that  theEssenes  did 
not  change  their  shoes  or  garments  till  they  were 
worn  out  and  tattered.  Buying  and  selling,  as 
might  be  expected,  were  unknown  among  them  : 
give  and  take  was  their  simple  plan,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  observed  no  less  between  the 
members  of  different  communities  than  between 
those  of  the  same. 

The  account  which  Josephus  has  given  of  their 
pious  exercises,  and  of  their  daily  engagements,  is 
no  less  striking  than  it  is  in  strict  agreement  with 
their  ascetic  character  in  general.  Rising  before 
♦he  sun,  they  abstained  from  all  ordinary  conver- 
sation. «md  put  up  their  ancestral  prayers,  not 
torgetting  to  beg  for  a  renewal  of  the  light  of  day. 
Then,  under  the  supervision  of  curators  or  fore- 
men, they  proceeded  to  exercise  each  one  the  art 
in  which  he  was  skilled,  labouring  diligently  till 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Then  assembling 
together,  ;ind  being  covered  with  white  veils,  they 
bathed  in  cold  water;  after  which,  entering  their 
refectory  with  certain  religious  solemnities,  they 
quietly  seated  themselves,  when  there  being  set 
tiefore  each  of  them  a  loaf  of  bread  and*  a  single 
plate  of  one  sort  of  food,  and  a  priest  having  in- 
voked the  divine  blessing,  they  proceeded  to  take 
refreshment.  When  the  repast  w;is  over  the  same 
priest  made  an  offering  of  thanks  to  the  Great 
Benefactor  of  the  world,  and  the  brethren  all  re- 
turned to  their  seveial  employmejits.  These  being 
terminated  in  the  exening,  another  meal  with  simi 
lar  observances  was  partaken  by  all  u     ommon. 


These  set  regulations,  and  their  laoderatiott  in 
eating,  produced  a  regularity  and  order  whica 
ap]>eared  something  mysterious  to  the  uninitiated  . 
a  feeling  which  was  enhanced  by  the  law  which, 
forbidding  any  one  to  speak  unless  in  his  turn, 
kept  their  abodes  free  from  confusion,  and  sus- 
tained a  tranquillity  which  was  eminently  con- 
ducive to  the  exercise  of  the  head  and  tl* 
heart. 

Their  entire  manner  of  life,  indeed,  was  subject 
to  the  strictest  rule.  Only  in  their  ministration* 
of  charity  were  they  left  free  to  the  spontaneous 
movements  and  impulses  of  their  breasts.  Lest. 
however,  a  species  of  nepotism  should  misguide 
their  hand  in  dispensing  mercy,  and  thus  mis- 
apply and  waste  the  common  resources,  they  were 
prohibited  from  giving  succour  to  any  of  their 
kindred  who  might  be  in  need,  unless  under  tl* 
supervision  of  their  overseers. 

Next  to  God,  Moses  was  the  object,  of  their 
reverent  homage.  To  blaspheme  the  name  of 
Moses  was  a  capital  offence.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, their  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  mors 
strict  than  ordinary.  Their  food  they  cooked  the 
day  before.  On  the  Sabbath  they  would  not  re- 
move a  vessel  from  its  place,  even  for  the  most 
pressing  wants  of  nature. 

If,  indeed,  all  may  be  believed  which  Josephus 
relates  touching  their  opinions,  a  pious  and  self- 
denying  life  on  their  part  was  any  thing  but 
unnatural.  According  to  him,  they  regarded  the 
body  as  frail  and  corruptible,  but  the  soul  as 
living  for  ever.  Ascetism  was  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  their  conviction  that  souls"  came  out  of 
the  most  subtle  air,  from  the  loftiest  empyraeum, 
and  are  lodged  in  bodies  as  in  prisons,  from  which 
when  once  set  free,  they  rejoice  and  soar  away  te 
their  native  regions.  After  death  punishment 
awaits  the  bad.  blessedness  the  good  ;  each  ir 
their  own  place.  The  fear  of  the  one  and  the 
hope  of  the  other  exerted,  they  believed,  a  most 
salutary  influence  on  the  actions  of  men  while 
yet  in  this  state  of  being.  'These.'  adds  Josephus, 
'  are  the  divine  doctrines  of  the  Esseues  about  tin* 
soul,  which  lay  an  unavoidable  bait  for  such  as 
have  once  had  a  taste  of  their  philosophy.' 

They  even  made  pretensions  to  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy/drawing their  light,  from  reading  the  sacred 
books,  especially  from  the  study  of  the  prophetic 
writings,  and  from  the  careful  and  diligent  no* 
of  purifications.  Dean  Aldridi  enumerates  three 
successful  efforts  of  this  kind,  as  narrated  by 
Josephus  (note  to  Winston's  Trand  Jew.  War,  :i 
12),  who  himself  asserts  'it  is  but  seldom  thai 
they  miss  in  their  predictions.'  It  Would  havs 
been  surprising  if,  aided  by  their  scholars,  no  less 
than  by  '  the  chapter  of  accidents,  they  had  not 
sometimes  proved  true  prophets,  especially  If  they 
were  accustomed  to  do  as  did  one  of  them,  whs 
thinking  ne  had  It.  i  led  in  proph«^>  ing  the  deatn 
of  one  Antigonus.  thus  complained  to  a  numerous 
band  of  pupils,  who  were  not  likely  to  l>e  deaf  to 
their  teacher's  wishes: — 'O  strange!  it  is  good 
for  me  to  die  now.  since  truth  is  dead  before  me. 
and  somewhat  that  I  have  foretold  hath  proved 
false;  for  this  AntigOjius  is  this  day  alive,  who 
ought  to  have  died  tins  dav  ;  and  the  place  wher* 
he  ought  to  lie  slain  was  Strain's  tower,  which  is 
at  the  distance  of  six  Hundred  furlongs  from 
where  we  are.'  News,  however,  in  time  arrived, 
which  relieved  the  master's  dejection,  and  esta* 
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(dished  the  prophet's — shall  we  say  veracity,  or 
influence  ?  Autigonus  was  dead  (Joseph,  be  Dell. 
Jud.  i.  3.  5). 

Their  pursuits,  trades,  and  professions  were 
inch  as  conduce  to  human  good.  They  tilled 
the  ground  ;  they  made  useful  articles ;  they  bred 
and  pastured  cattle  :  but  in  the  fabrication  of 
arms  they  took  no  part.  Even  peaceful  pursuits 
which  ministered  to  vice  they  carefully  avoided. 
It  must  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  some  of 
their  notions  bordered  on  extravagance,  and  that 
some  of  their  practices  betrayed  a  fastidiousness 
which  amounts  to  the  ridiculous. 

In  morals  they  seem  to  have  attained  no  ordi- 
nary excellence.  Over  anger  they  kept  a  guard 
like  just  stewards.  All  the  passions  they  knew 
how  to  restrain.  They  were  eminent  for  fidelity, 
ind  ministers  of  peace.  Their  word  was  more  to 
tie  trusted  than  some  men's  oaths.  Swearing  in- 
deed they  studiously  avoided,  alleging,  with  no 
small  reason,  that  the  man  is  already  condemned 
who  cannot  be  believed  without  an  oath. 

The  great  aim  of  their  inquiries,  whether  they 
searched  the  books  of  the  ancients  or  studied  the 
virtues  of  plants,  was  to  gather  such  lessons  of 
wisdom  as  might  render  them  able  to  administer, 
like  skilful  physicians,  to  the  maladies  both  of 
the  mind  and  the  body. 

Persons  who  are  convicted  of  heinous  crimes 
are  expelled  from  their  society.  Of  those  thus 
excommunicated,  some  perish  miserably  ;  others 
are  received  back  only  when  they  have  undergone 
the  severest  punishment  which  want  and  wretch- 
edness can  iilllict  ;  for,  being  still  under  the  vows 
and  regulations  of  their  order,  they  are  prohibited 
from  all  food  but  such  as  the  niggard  products  of 
spontaneous  vegetation  may  supply. 

Admission  into  their  communities  was  not  easy. 
A  noviciate  of  twelve  mouths  was  imposed,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  ascertained  liow  far  the 
candidate  was  able  to  endure  the  rigours  of  the 
system.  At  tlie  expiration  of  the  year  those  who 
are  approved  are  habited  in  white,  and  receive  a 
girdle  and  a  sort  of  small  hatchet,  being  made 
'partakers  of  the  waters  of  purification, '  that  is, 
probably,  Itaptised.  A  further  probation  of  two 
years  must  be  undergone.  If  the  novice  is  then 
found  worthy  he  is  admitted  into  the  society. 
Certain  vows,*  however,  are  first  to  be  taken — a 

*  If  the  long  passage  in  Josephus  resecting 
the  Essenes  is  now  as  it  was  when  it  left  the  his- 
torian's liand,  there  ■  seems  on  the  face  of  it  a 
marked  contradiction  in  what  he  says  about  oath- 
taking —  uiiiking  tliem  in  one  instance  eschew 
oaths  altogether,  ami  in  another  take  oaths  of  the 
most  solemn  nature  and  widest  application.  The 
rendering  which  we  have  given  in  the  text,  '  vow,' 
seem*  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  communities 
which  they  formed — a  sort  of  monastic  life;  and 
by  USag«  which,  at  lent  at  a  later  date,  we  know 
to  have  been  connected  witli  Mich  institutions. 
The  rendering,  however,  is  not  unaccompanied 
with  dillieulf  i<  i, 

Stiiudhn  {Sittcnlchrc  Jean,  i.  460),  refeiring  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  only  the  novice*  from  whom 
this  vow  or  oath  was  exacted,  supposes  that  it 
was  Uuly  .in  oath  which  they  took  (Josephus 
terms  it  '  fearful  oaths,'  opuovs  6/j.vvai  <f>piKu>5tu)  ; 
and  that  this  was  the  lust  oa<h  they  swore  — swoi  u 
as  candidates,  not  as  Essenes,  for   that  *uose   who 


proceeding  which  seems  scarcely  compatib.e  witft 
what  the  same  authority  tells  us  re  guiding  tlie 
aversion  of  the  Essenes  to  oaths.  Tnese  vows  or 
oaths  bind  the  neophyte  to  exercise  piety  towards 
God  and  justice  towards  men  ;  to  hate  (he  bad 
and  assist  the  good  ;  to  harm  no  one,  either  of  his 
own  accord  or  by  the  command  of  others  to  be 
faithful  to  all  men,  especially  to  such  as  are  in 
authority;  to  love  truth  and  re;  rove  the  liar;  to 
keep  his  hands  clean  from  theft,  and  his  soul 
pure  from  unlawful  gain;  to  corneal  nothing 
from  the  brotherhood,  and  teva]  to  others  none  ot 
their  secrets,  not  even  should  life  thereby  be  put 
in  peril ;  to  transmit  the  Essene  doctrines  un- 
changed to  others  ;  to  preserve  their  books  and 
the  names  of  their  officers  (dVyeAot,  angels)  in 
strict  secrecy. 

When  the  time  of  their  preparatory  trial  is 
come  to  an  end,  the  newly-admitted  brethren  aie 
distributed  among  four  classes.  Still  a  distinc- 
tion is  observed.  If  all  are  now  Essenes,  some 
are  younger  than  others  ;  and  the  distinction  ot 
age  is  so  rigidly  observed  that,  if  a  senior  do  but 
tou"h  a  junior  brother,  the  h'rst  must  undergo  a 
purification  by  water,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been 
in  contact  with  a  foreigner. 

All  events,  the  destiny  of  man  not  less  than 
other  things,  the  Essenes  referred  to  the  ordinations 
of  the  Divine  will,  without,  nevertheless,  attempt 
ing  to  deny  human  freedom.  It  is  not  with  phi- 
losophical precision  that  they  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  with  a  view  to  pious  edification  they 
taught  that  everything  depended  on  a  certain 
Fate,  which  was  lord  of  all,  without  which  nothing 
happens  to  man. 

They  liid  not  offer  oblations  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  though  they  sometimes  sent  present* 
thither.  A  pure  heart  they  held  to  be  the  best 
offering.  Religious  ablutions  they  considered 
acts  of  holiness. 

They  had  no  slaves;  all  were  free,  serving  one 
another.  They  repudiated  lordship  as  unjust,  as 
destructive  of  natural  equality,  as  hreligious,  as 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Nature  they  held 
to  be  the  common  mother  and  instructress  of  all  : 
and  with  them  all  men  were  brethren,  not  in 
name,  but  in  reality. 

Thus,  while  they  were  careful  to  preserve  a 
practical  subordination  in  their  communities, 
without  which  social  existence  is  an  impossibility, 
those  who  were  highest  amongst  them  held  office 
merely  for  the  common  good,  and  in  themselves 
were  neither  richer  nor  better  clad  than  others, 
nor  had  they  any  political  power. 

They  did  not  admit  logic  among  their  studies. 
since,  in  their  opinion,  it  does  nothing  fo."  the  fur- 
therance of  virtue.  Metaphysics  tli«y  aviidtd. 
as  relating  to  subjects  which  are  too  higti  lor 
man  :  yet  they  triads  an  exception  in  laxout  el 
those  hi. inches  which  ret'ei  to  the  existence  of  God 
and  the  creation  of  the  world.  Molality-  -the 
molality  which  they  by  their  own  process  hainl 
from  Moses — was  the  chief  object  of  tiieii  studious 
care. 

Pliny  (Hist.  \nt.  v.  17  |  seams  to  have  been 
much  struck  vita  the  Essenes      'They  dwell,'  he 


were    really    Essenes    SWOSS    n<  4    at    all.       There 

seems,  however,  do  little  iaencnistrovy  in  re- 
quiring of  the  scholar  that  winch  the  m.uter  con- 
demned and  hiiunued. 
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•  iys,  *  along  the  Dead  Sea,  avoiding  such  proxi- 
mity to  its  waters  as  would  be  hurtful.  They 
are  a  solitary  people,  and  more  wondeiful  than 
any  other,  as  they  are  witliout  females,  emanci- 
nated  from  sexual  intercourse,  having  no  money, 
iweliers  amid  palm-groves.  Their  community 
.8  daily  renewed  by  new  comers — persons  who  are 
weary  of  life,  and  who  flee  to  their  retreats  from 
its  stormy  waves.  Thus  a  people  among  whom 
a  birth  is  never  known  remains  (^incredible  as  it 
may  appear)  unimpaired  through  successive  ages  : 
so  proliHcto  them  is  the  weariness  of  life  which 
\i  felt  by  others.' 

Philo  {Quod  omnis  probxis  liber,  *>  12)  agrees 
with  Pliny  in  representing  them  as  fleeing  from 
the  ordinary  dwellings  of  men,  and  living  to- 
gether in  villages  or  establishments  specially  erected 
by  and  for  themselves. 

The  same  writer  speaks,  in  terms  similar  to 
those  employed  by  Josephus,  of  their  religions 
views  and  spirit.  They  did  not  sacrifice  animals. 
Tkoy  were  very  observant  of  institutions  and  prac- 
tices received  from  their  fathers,  which,  especially 
on  the  seventh  day,  they  taught  to  their  disciples, 
who  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous  (Joseph. 
De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  ,3.  5).  The  seventh  was  with 
them  a  sacred  day,  on  which  they  abstained  from 
all  kind  of  labour,  frequented  the  sacred  places, 
called  synagogues,  wltere  the  young  sat  arranged 
in  classes  according  to  age  under  the  eye  of  their 
elders.  Here  one  -took  and  read,  and  another 
exjtoiuided,  the  sacred  books.  A  system  of  allego- 
rical interprefation  prevailed.  Among  their  in- 
structions the  virtues  of  holiness,  justice,  and 
economy  held  a  prominent  place;  nor  did  they 
omit  the  duties  which  men  owe'  to  the  state. 
Their  teachings  were  accompanied  by  definitions 
and  rules,  and  were  enforced  by  a  regard  to  the 
love  of  virtue,  the  love  of  man,  and  the  love  of 
God.  Of  their  love  of  God  they  gave  very  many 
proofs;  among  which  Philo  reckons  their  life- 
long chastity,  their  abstaining  from  oaths,  their 
abhorrence  of  lying,  their  referring  to  God  all  the 
good  and  none  of  the  evil  founu1  in  the  world. 
T'reir  love  of  virtue  they  proved  by  their  con- 
tempt of  wealth,  honour,  and  pleasure,  their  self- 
go*  eminent,  their  path  nee,  fortitude,  the  fewness 
of  their  wants,  their  simple  manner  of  lije,  their 
modesty,  their  respect  for  the  law  ;  while  in  their 
benevolence,  their  practical  equality,  their  ,<loing 
ffiwd  to  all  irrespectively,  and  their  community 
of  go  >ds,  they  gave  distinguished  exemplifications 
<>f  their  love  of  man.  Every  Essene  was  for  every 
other  a  brother,  and  nothing  more.  Their  bu- 
rn mity  was  specially  manifested  towards  the  sick 
and  the  aired.  The  first  were  attended  in  the 
uiw.st  careful  and  loving  manner.  Never  was  old 
ujrt  more  honoured,  or  in  a  more  felicitous  con- 
dition, than  among  the  Essenes.  Every  one  strove 
to  lender  to  the  old  services  of  all  kinds,  and 
they  found  themselves  as  if  in  the  midst  of  nu- 
merous tender-hearted  children.  Among  all  the 
loiter,  open  and  secjet  persecutors  and  foes  of  the 
Jewish  people,  no  one  (so  says  Philo  i  had  con- 
viried.  or  even  impeached,  an  Essene  of  any 
crime.  The  virtue  of  these  men  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  all  writers  show  them  respect  as  free-born 
men.  who  were  a  law  to  themselves,  distinguish- 
ing with  *]>er.ial  praise  their  brotherhood  and 
their  community  of  goods.  Even  royalty  has 
ei  pressed  its  a  Imitation  of  their  institutions,  and 


held  it  an  honour  to  show  towards  them  marks  ol 
its  high  esteem. 

Some  minor  observances  anil  regulation?  may 
be  mentioned.  The  Essenes  had  a  peculiar  liking 
for  white  garments,  not  improbably  because  an 
emblem  of  that  purity  of  life  to  the  practice  o* 
which  they  were  devoted. 

The  will  of  the  majority  was  law.  *  Accord- 
ingly," says  Josephus,  'if  ten  of  ihem  be  sitting 
together,  no  one  of  them  will  speak  while  the 
other  nine  are  against  it.  They  also  avoid  suit- 
ting  in  the  midst  of  them,  or  on  the  right  side.' 

In  their  criminal  procedures  they  were  no  less 
just  than  accurate.  No  sentence  could  be  passed 
unless  at  least  a  hundred  voices  concurred:  but 
the  resolves  of  that  number  weie  unalterable. 

Their  manner  of  life  was  eminently  conducive 
to  health  and  longevity.  Many  of  them  lived 
above  a  hundred  years. 

Pain  they  disregarded  ;  the  miseries  of  life  th»y 
held  of  small  account ;  and  they  even  preferred 
death  to  living  always. 

The  calm  and  unmoved  firmness  with  which 
they  endured  at  the  hands  of  ihe  Romans,  during 
'  the  Jewish  war,"  the  cruellest  tort  rues,  and  death 
itself,  rather  than  be  faithless  to  their  convictions 
or  forswear '  their  order,  serves  to  show  that  the 
ascetic  spirit  and  the  martyr-spirit  have  no  little 
in  common,  and  exhibits  within  the  limits  of 
Palestine  the  very  same  results,  from  the  very 
same  discipline,  as  Sparta  was  proud  to  call  her 
own. 

With  their  ascetic  notions  it  was  natural  they 
should  disregard  the  body,  and  the*  usual  care 
which,  especially  among  the  ancients,  was  taken 
of  it.  Accordingly  they  considered  oil  a  defile- 
ment, and  if  any  one  was  anointed  contrary  to 
his  will  the  body  was  carefully  cleansed. 

Josephus,  in  continuation  of  his  account,  makes 
report  of  another  kind  of  Essenes,  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  essentially  differed  from  those 
whom  we  have  already  described.  The  chiel 
point  of  diversity  was  in  regard  to  marriage. 
This  second  kind  entertained  less  unfavourable 
opinions  of  female  virtue  and  honour  than  did  the 
first,  and,  holding  that  marriage  was  a  divine 
ordinance  for  the  propagation  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, they  did  not  think  themselves  justified  in 
condemning  or  avoiding  it.  At  the  same  time, 
with  a  suspicion  which  was  akin  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  their  brother  Essenes,  they  used  the  best 
precautions  in  their  power,  and  specially  irave 
those  females  whom  they  thought  of  marrying  a 
trial  for  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
they  actually  married  them,  provided  they  were 
satisfied..  Marriage,  however,  they  consideied 
merely  as  a  duty,  and  accordingly  did  not  neg- 
lect the  same  ascetic  principles  which  charac- 
terize the  whole  of  the  Essene  life. 

In  the  account  which  has  now  been  given  we 
have  followed  in  the  main  the  authority  of  Jo- 
sephus and  Philo.  The  latter  speaks  of  a  specie* 
of  Essenes  under  the  name  of  Theraneutae,  whom 
we  shall  describe  when  we  come  to  that  word, 
when  we  shall  subjoin  some  general  reflections  on 
the  subject,  contenting  ourselves  at  present  with 
remarking  that,  generally  excellent  as  were  the 
institutions  and  practices  of  the  Essnies  in  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  yet  a  good  deal  ol  the 
warm  colouring  of  the  picture,  if  not  some  of  its 
objects,  may  have   been   borrowed   from  die  ima- 


ESTHER. 

filiation  of  the  artists  by  whom  it  vas  originally 
drawn.  Besides  Josephus  and  Philo  the  reader 
may  consult  Staudlin,  Sittenlehre  Jesn,  Gotting. 
1799;  De  VVette,  Sittenlehre,  Berlin,  1^33;  De 
VVette,  Archuologie,  Leipzig,  1830. — J.  R.  B. 

ESTHER  Onp#  ;  Sept.  'Eo-flVjp),  a  damsel  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  born  during  the  Exile,  and 
whose  family  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  permission 
ro  return  to  Palestine,  under  the  edict  of  Cyrus. 
Her  parents  being  dead,  Esther  was  brought  up 
by  her  uncle  Mordecai.  The  reigring  king  of 
Persia,  Ahasuerus,  having  divorced  his  queen, 
Vashti,  on  account  of  the  becoming  spirit  with 
which  she  refused  to  submit  to  the  indignity  which 
a  compliance  with  his  drunken  commands  in- 
volved, search  was  made  throughout  the  empire 
for  the  most  beautiful  maiden  to  be  her  succe>sor. 
Those  whom  the  officers  of  the  harem  deemed  the 
most  beautiful  were  removed  thither,  the  eventual 
choice  among  them  remaining  with  the  king  him- 
self. That  choice  fell  on  Esther,  who  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  Ahasuerus,  and  was  advanced  to  a 
Btation,  enviable  only  by  comparison  with  that  of 
the  less  favoured  inmates  of  the  royal  harem. 
Her  Jewish  origin  was  at  the  time  unknown  ;  and 
hence,  when  she  avowed  it  to  (he  king,  she  seemed 
to  be  included  in  the  doom  of  extirpation  which 
a  royal  edict  had  pronounced  against  all  the 
Jews  in  the  empire.  This  circumstance  enabled 
her  to  turn  the  royal  indignation  upon  Haman, 
the  chief  minister  of  the  king,  whose  resentment 
against  Mordecai  had  led  him  to  obtain  from  the 
king  this,  monstrous  edict.  The  laws  of  the  em- 
piie  would  not  allow  the  king  to  recall  a  decree 
once  uttered ;  but  the  Jews  were  authorized  to 
stand  on  their  defence;  and  this,  with  the  known 
change  in  the  intentions  of  the  court,  averted  the 
worst  consequences  of  the  decree.  The  Jews  esta- 
blished a  yearly  feast  in  memory  of  this  deliver- 
ance, which  is  observed  among  them  to  this  day 
[Puhim].  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  history  of 
Esther,  as  related  in  the  book  which  bears  her 
name.  The  details  as  given  in  that  book  'afford  a 
most  curious  picture  of  the  usages  of  the  ancient 
Persian  court;  the  accuracy  of  which  is  vouched 
not  only  by  the  historical  authority  of  the  :ook 
itself,  but  by  it-,  agreement  with  the  intimations 
afforded  by  the  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  by  the 
fact  that  the  sau  l  usages  are  in  substance  pre- 
served iii  the  Persian  court  at  the  present  day. 

'  The  objections  which  have  been  advanced 
against  the  book  of  Esther  oh  the  ground  of  the 
follies,  wickedness,  and  crtekies  narrated  in  it, 
have  been  ably  lefuted  by  J  aim  and  other  critics, 
who  have  shown  that  these  things  are  not  recorded 
with  approbation,  but  simply  as  tacts  of  history, 
Illustrative  of  the  operations  of  the  providence  of 
God,  with  i  view  to  effect  the  deli  \  eraiice  of  his 
people'  { Menders  n,0M  Insjtirutmii,  yr.  18).  With 
reference  to  the  somewhat  sanguinary  character 
of  Ks  her  and  Mordecai.  Jalm  reinaiks  that  no 
difficulty  arises  limn  thence,  seeing  that  thev  aie 
not  lepicsented  as  -.nut  .,  hot  us  lelivei  ers  of  their 
nation. 

It  sho'iM  be  observed  that  Esther  is  the  name 
which  *lie  damsel  received  upon  her  introduction 
into  th»*  royal  harem,  lei  Hebrew  name  having 
h*vn   lion  sui   TiD*"in.   myrtle,  Esth.   ii.  7). 

Est!  er  is  most  probably  a  Pel  1  an  word.  Gesenius 
cite*  from  that  diffuse  Targum  on  this  book  which 
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is  known  as  the  second  Targum  on  Esther,  tlie 
following  words  :  'She  was  called  Esther  from 
the  name  of  the  star  Venus,  which  in  Greek  is 
Aster.'  Gesenius  then  points  to  the  Persian  word 
Satdrah,  star,  as  that  of  which  Esther  is  the 
Syro- Arabian  modification;  and  biings  it,  as 
to  signification,  into  connection  with  the  planet 
Venus,  as  a  star  of  good  fortune,  and  with  the 
name  of  the  Syrian  goddess  Ashtoreth,  according 
to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  already  referred  to 
in  that  article. 

The  difficulties  of  the  history  of  the  book  of 
Esther,  especially  as  regards  the  identity  of  the 
king,  have  been  examined  under  Ahasuerus, 
and  are  also  noticed  in  the  following  article. 

ESTHER,  BOOK  OF.  one  of  the  eleven  books 
styled  Ketubim  [Hagiogkapha],  and  of  the 
five  MegUloth  [Cantici.es].  It  is  called  by  the 
Jews  Megillah  Esther,  and  sometimes  simply 
Megilkih,  as  it  forms  by  itself  a  distinct  roll.  In 
the  Christian  Church  it  has  been  also  called  Ah<£ 
suerus,  which  name  it  bears  in  some  copies  and 
printed  editions  of  the  Vulgate.  In  the  Hebrew 
it  is  placed  with  the  other  Megilloth,  after  the 
Pentateuch,  between  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Ecclesiastes,  and  sometimes  among  the  Ilagio- 
grap/ia,  between  Ecclesiastes  and  Daniel.  In 
the  Vulgate,  Tobit  and  Judith  are  placed  be- 
tween Nehemiah  and  Esther.  Luther  placed  it 
immediately  after  Nehemiah,  so  as  to  make  it  The 
last  among  the  historical  books,  although  the  book 
of  Nehemiah  was  supposed  to  refer  to  a  later  his- 
tory. His  des'gn  in  this  arrangement  was  to 
prevent  the  books  Of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  from 
being  disunited.  It  has  continued  to  retain  this 
position  in  the  Reformed  versions. 

The  Jews  hold  this  book  in  veneration  next  to 
the  books  of  Moses  (see  Caipzov's  and  Eichhom's 
Introductions),  and  there  .appears  to  lie  no  au- 
thentic foundation  for  the.  statement  of  Richard 
Baxter  (Saints'  Rest,  part  ivA  that  the  book  of 
Esther  was  treated  so  ignominiously  by  the  Jevs 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing  it  on  the 
ground  before  reading  it. 

Subject  of  Esther. — As  the  subject  of  this  book 
has  been  treated  of  under  the  article  Ahamkki  .s. 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  that  head  ;  only  we 
may  here  observe  that  the  book  of  Esther  has  this 
peculiarity  among  the  historical  books,  that  al 
though  the  author,  a  Persian  Jew,  records  a  le- 
markable  preservation  from  destruction  of  that 
portion  of  his  countrymen  which  remained  in 
Persia  after  the  exile,  he  does  not  refer  their  deli- 
verance to  the  act  of  (iod,  whose  name  is  not  e\  en 
once  mentioned.  This  has  been  explained  l.v 
supposing  that  the  author  wished  to  avoid  giving 
oil',  nee  to  the  Peisians,  or  that  the  whole  was 
taken  from  the  Persian  annals,  which  are  ap- 
pealed  to.  ch.  x.  2.  ,  Sec  Pauau's  Principles  i>f 
Interpretation,     and     HottingCTS      Thti.      ///</. 

p.  1«8.) 

The  historical  and  other  difficulties  of  this 
book  have  been  the  subject  Of  much  controvert 
and  embarrassment.     Not  the  l<a>t  of  these  has 

bet  n  the  solution    of  the   question       Wlial  kin_-  ol 

Persia    is  meant    by   Ahasuerus?     I'm  ihert 
been    no   Persian    monarch    from  .-tsryaget,  who 
died  b.c.  ti'1.*,  and  hi^  s(1n  Cyaxaret,  to   Darin* 

OcIlUS,  who  died  B.C.  W,  or  hi*  son,  who  died 
twenty  yeats  later,  who  has  not  I  ecu  maintained 
to    be    the    husband    of  EsUier.     Those    who   have 
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most  suffrages  are  Darius  Hystaspis,  Xerxes,  and 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  ;  for  which  last  monarch 
we  have  the  authority  of  Josephus  and  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Version,  wherein  he  Is  called  by  the  name 
of  Artaxerxes  [Ahasueuus].  Jahn  (Introduction) 
falls  in  with  the  view  of  Scaliger,  who  sup- 
poses that  Amestris,  the  cruel  and  vindictive  wife 
of  Xerxes,  is  no  other  than  Esther,  as  both  the 
name  and  the  character  of  Amestris  favour  the 
supposition, that  she  is  the,  Esther  of  the  Bible. 
But.  she  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Otanes,  a  Persian,  and  to  have  been 
married  to  Xerxes  before  his  Grecian  expedition. 
Bellarmine,  who  adopts  the  view  of  Josephus,  is 
not.  affected  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  this 
case,  Mordecai's  age  must  have  exceeded  165 
years,  as  he  himself  had  known  'a  hale  old  man 
of  105,  who  was  likely  to  live  still  many  years.' 

The  difficulties  and  appirent  improbabilities  in 
the  narrative  have  had  the  effect  of  inducing  some 
of  the  learned  to  cons.  Jer  the  book  of  Esther  a 
fiction,  of  wHch  opinion  is.De  Wette  (Lehrbuch), 
who  conceives  that  this  book  betokens  the  utter 
destruction  of  Hebrew  historical  writing,  and  that 
its  only  historical  basis  is  the  feast  of  Purim ; 
which,  however,  he  allows  to  have  been  '  occa- 
sioned by  an  event  similar  to  that  related  in 
Esther."  Eichhorn,  who  is  admitted  by  De  Wette 
to  have  solved  most  of  the  individual  objections 
against  the  credibility  of  the  narrative,  maintains 
that  the  circumstance  alone  of  a  national  festival 
having  been  founded  in  commemoration  of  the 
events  described  in  the  book  of  Esther,  and  which 
had  been  already  of  long  standing  in  the  time  of 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (2  Mace.  xv.  36),  is  a  sufficient 
voucher  for  the  correctness  of  the  principal  event 
in  the  history,  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
huppose  that  a  national  festival  was  founded 
on  a  mere  table.  Pareau,  who  agrees  with  Eich-  ' 
horn  in  supposing  Xerxes  to  be  the  husband  of 
Esther,  and  conceives  that  the  principal  difficul- 
ties are  removed  by  this  supposition,  describes 
the  author  as  accurate  to  minuteness,  and  equal 
to  any  history,  as  having  acquired  his  skill 
among  the  more  cultivated  Persians.  De  Wette, 
also,  wh'..e  he  describes  the. book  as  '  breathing  the 
spirit  of  revenge  and  haughtiness,'  observes  that  it 
is  simple  in  its  style,  free  from  declamation,  and 
thus  advantageously  distinguished  from  the  similar 
stories  in  the  apocrypha  (Introduction,  Parker's 
transl.it  ion,  Boston,  1843). 

Author  and  Aye  of  Esther. — This  is  a  question 
involved  in  much  difficulty.  Of  the  author  no- 
thing is  known,  nor  have  we  any  data  on  which 
to  form  a  reasonable  conjecture.  Augustine  (De 
Civitate  Dei)  ascribes  the  book  to  Ezra.  Eusebius 
(('/ironic,  xlvii.  d.  4),  who  observes  that  the 
facts  of  the  history  are  posterior  to  the  time  of  Ezra, 
,i -.' :ribea  it  to  some  later  but  unknown  author. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Stromata,  lib.  i.  p.  329) 
assigns  it,  and  the  book  of  Maccabees,  to  Mor- 
decai.  The  pseudo-Philo  (Chronographia)  and 
Rabbi  A/.arias  maintain  that  it  was  written  at 
the  desire  of  Morderai  by  Jehoiakim,  son  of 
Joshua,  who  was  high-priest  in  the  Pith  year 
jf  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes.  The  subscrip  ion  to 
the  Alexandrian  version  states  that  the  epistle 
regarding  the  feast  of  Purim  was  brought  by 
Dos'the;:s  into  Egvpf,  under  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
patra (h.c.  cir.  16U);  but  it  is  well  known  that 
Jiese  subscriptions  are  of  little  authority.     The 
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authors  of  the  Talmud  say  that  it  was  written 
by  the  members  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  who 
also  wrote  Ezeki el  ami  the  twelve  Prophets.  But 
the  whole  account  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Ezra,  and  concluded 
by  Simon  the  Just,  who  is  said  to  have  cXtterl  ,fhe 
canon,  and  whose  death  took  place  b  c.  202,  is 
by  most  looked  upon  as  a  rabbinical  romance 
[Esnit  v«].  De  Wette  (loc.  cit.)  assigns  it  to  the 
age  of  the  Ptolenves  ami  Seleucida?,  whose  era 
commenced  b.  c.  312,  while  Jahn  maintains  that 
it  must  have  been  written  soon  after  the  facts 
which  it  records,  and  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  monarchy  (b.c.  330),  to  whose  annals  it 
appeals. 

Canonicity  of  Esther. — Some  doubts  have  been 
thrown  on  the  canonical  authority  of  this  book 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  never  referred  to  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  it  is  not  cited  by  Philo, 
and  *hat  it  is  omitted  in  several  of  the  ancient 
catalogues,  some  of  which  expressly  exclude  it 
from  the  canon.  As  to  the  New  Testament, 
there  are  several  other  books  whose  canonicity 
is  unquestioned  which  are  never  once  referred  to 
therein,  viz.  the  books  of  Ruth,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Canticles,  Lamentations,  and  Ezekiel ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Philo,  who,  although  he 
mentions  or  refers  to  all  the  other  books  of  the 
Jewish  Canon,  makes  no  reference  to  Ruth,  Chro- 
nicles, Nehemiah,  Esther,  Lamentations,  Daniel, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles  Carpzov  (Intro- 
duction) maintains  that  it  is  referred  to  in  Matt, 
i.  11.  Its  omission  by  Melito  (a.d.  170)  [Deu- 
teko-canonicai.]  has  been  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  he  included  it,  as  well  as  the  book 
of  Nehemiah,  under  the  name  of  Ezra,  and  there 
are,  in  fact,  some  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate 
extant,  in  which  Esther  is  called  the  sixth  book 
of  Ezra  (Winston's  Joscphtis,  b.  xi.  ch.  6,  note.) 
The  other  ancient  writers  who  are  said  to  have 
omitted  or  excluded  Esther  from  the  canon  are 
Amphilochius,  Leontius,  Nicephoius,  Juniliue, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Athanasius.  The  first 
of  these  (Iambics),  alter  giving  the  names  of  the 
other  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  observes,  *  to 
these  so?ne  add  Esther.''  Junilius,  a.d.  560  (De 
Partibus  Div.  Leg  ),  who  divides  the  books  of 
Scripture  into  books  of  perfect,  of  middle,  and 
of  no  authority,  omits  the  book  of  Esther  from 
those  of  perfect  authority;  Nicephoius  reckons 
among  the  antilegomena  of  the  Old  Testament, 
three  books  of  Maccabees,  Wisdom,  Jesus  Sirach, 
the  Psalms,  the  Hymns  of  Solomon,  Escherf 
Judith,  Susannah,  and  Tobit. 

There  are  two  works  attributed  to  Athanasius, 
in  both  of  which  the  book  of  Esther  is  excluded 
from  the  canon,  the  Festal  Epistle,  and  the  Ny- 
nopsis  Scripturce.  The  genuineness  of  the  former 
of  these  is  generally  but  not  universally  acknow- 
ledged, ami  as  to  the  Synopsis  Scripttircr,  al- 
though it.  has  been  by  many,  including  the 
learned  Montfaucon,  considered  to  be  a  genuine 
work  of  St. Athanasius,  it  is  now  generally  given  up 
as  pseud-epigraphal,  and  is  siq)po*ed  to  be  about 
a  century  posterior  to  the  time  of  Athanasius, 
although  Winston  conceived  its  author  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Origen.  It  is.  however, 
held  in  great  veneration  in  the  Greek  Church,  and 
holds  the  same  place  in  the  authorized  Bibles  oi 
that  communion  which  Jerome's  prefaces  do  in  the 
Latin  Vulgate.     The  canon  of  the  Greek  Cburca 
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leems  to  lie  chiefly  founded  on  the  authority  of  this 
Synopsis,  although  it  does  not  name  the  three  books 
of  Maccahees,  the  Psalms,  nor  the  twelve  prophets  : 
which  are  all  nevertheless  contained  in  the  autho- 
rized Greek  Bibles.  The  canon  of  the  Greeks  is 
in  efl'ect  the  same  with  the  Septuagint  version,  with 
the  addition  of  the  fourth  book  of  Ez-a,  which  they 
have  translated  from  the  Latin  [Esdras].  There 
is  indeed  no  distinction  made  in  the  modern 
Greek  Bibles  between  canonical  and  apocryphal 
books;  but  that  such  distinction  actually  exists 
among  them  is  evident  from  their  authorized  books 
of  theology.  Thus  in  the  Dogmatic  Theology, 
published  by  authority  of  the  Theological  Aca- 
demy of  Moscow  in  1S39,  after  giving  the  cata- 
logue of  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture, — thirteen 
historical,  five  pragmatical,  and  15  prophetical, — 
it  is  added,  '  All  these  books  are  called  canonical, 
from  the  word  kolv&v,  because  tliey  contain  the 
immutable  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The  apo- 
cryphal books  are  so  called  from  the  word  airo- 
tcpvwTu,  inasmuch  as  their  origin  is  lost  in  un- 
certainty. These  books  were  written  after  the 
prophetical  age,  during  the  last  four  centuries  lie- 
fore  Jesus  Christ,  atter  the  completion  of  the 
canon  ;  and  on  this  account,  as  they  formed  no 
part  of  the  collection  of  sacred  writings,  they  were 
neither  preserved  in  the  Temple,  nor  read  in  the 
synagogues,  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  weie 
added  to  the  other  books  as  worthy  of  respect  fiom 
the  nature  of  their  subject  and  the  rich  store  of 
edification  which  they  contained.  They  are  as 
follows  : — Tobit ;  Judith  ;  certain  passages  of  the 
book  of  Esther,  which  are  not  distinguished  in 
the  Greek  manuscripts  nor  in  the  Slavonic  Bibles  ; 
Wisdom  ;  Jesus  Sirach ;  the  prophet  Baruch ; 
the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  added  to  Lamentations  ; 
the  Prayer  of  Manasses ;  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  (Dan.  iii.);  Susanna  (xiii.);  Bel  and 
the  Dragon  (xiv.);  2  [3J  Esdras;  3  [4]  Esdras; 
1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Maccabees.'  The  reader  will 
observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the 
Synopsis,  the  book  of  Esther  is  here  reckoned 
among  the  canonical  books. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  Josephus  consi- 
dered the  book  of  Esther  as  written  before  or  after 
the  close  of  the  canon.  I)u  Pm  maintains  that, 
as  Josephus  asserts  [see  Deltrro-canonicai.] 
that  the  sacred  books  were  all  written  between 
the  time  of  Moses  and  the  reign  (apxys)  of 
Artaxerxes,  and  {Antiq.  xi.)  places  the  history  of 
Esther  in  that  reign,  he  consequently  includes  it 
among  those  books  which  he  says  were  of  inferior 
authority,  as  written  under  and  since  the  reign  of 
that  prince  (Complete  Hist,  of  the  Canon,  p.  ti). 
Eichhorn,  on  the  other  hand,  favours  the  opinion 
that  Josephus  meant  to  include  the  reign  of  that 
piino*  within  the  prophetical  period;  and  con- 
cludes that  this  historian  considered  the  book 
of  Esther  as  the  latest  of  the  canonical  writ- 
ings. All  other  ancient  writers  and  catalogues 
include  Esther  among  the  books  of  the  Jewish 
car».>n.      Jerome  expressly  names   it    as   the  ninth 

book  of  the  Hagiograt  lia  |  Prologus  Galeatxa  . 
It  has,  however,  been  (hissed  by  Sixtus  of  Sienna, 

Hell. limine,    ;md    olheis  of  the  Roman  church,  in 

the  second  order  of  sacred   hooks,  or  as  deittero- 

canonical;    that    is,   according    to    these    writers, 

among  those  prophetical  and  apostolical  hoiks 
whose  authority    has   not   been   always   equally 

serf  a  in,  in   opposition    to    those    >f   the   tirst    cl.is-,, 
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respecting  whose  authority  there  has  never  been 
any  dispute  among  catholics'  (Sixtus  Senensis, 
Bibl.  Sanct. ;  Bellarmine,  De  Verbo  Dei,  ch.  iv.). 
These  writers  define  the  third  class  to  consist  of 
such  books  as,  although  sometimes  received  by 
the  learned  as  divine  and  canonical,  were  not 
approved  by  the  public  judgment  of  the  whole 
church.  In  the  second  order  the  same  writers 
place  not  only  the  deutero-canonieal  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  including  that  of  Esther,  but 
also  the  Antilegomena  of  the  New,  including 
the  last  chapter  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  the  nar- 
rative of  Christ's  bloody  sweat,  and  his  conso- 
lation by  the  angel  yi  St.  Luke  (xxii.  43,  44), 
and  the  history  of  the  adulteress  (John  viii.). 
Eichhorn  considers  as  conclusive  of  Esther's 
having  formed  part  of  the  Jewish  canon,  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  translated  by  the  Seventy, 
under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ, 
before  the  time  usually  assigned  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  prophets.  For  this  date  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  subscription  to  the  Septuagint 
Version. 

Luther  has  been  accused  of  attacking  the 
canonicity  of  Esther,  and  the  following  passages 
have  been  adduced  from  his  writings,  and  his 
Table  Talk,  in  proof  of  this  assertion  : — 'The 
book  of  Esther  I  toss  into  the  Elbe.'  '  I  am  so  an 
enemy  to  the  book  of  Esther,  that  I  would  it  did 
not.  exist ;  for  it  Judaises  too  much,  and  hath  in 
it  a  great  deal  of  heathenish  naughtiness '  (see 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  cxxi.  p.  22S).  And  in 
his  work,  De  Serv.  Arbit.,  addressed  to  Eras- 
mus, after  saying,  '  in  regard  to  Ecclesiasticus, 
although  I  might  justly  refuse  it,  yet  I  receive 
it,  in  order  not  to  lose  time  in  involving  myself 
in  a  dispute  concerning  the  books  received  into 
Jhe  canon  of  the  Hebrews,"  he  adds,  '  which 
canon  you  do  not  a  little  reproach,  when  you 
compare  the  Proverbs  and  the  Love-Song  fas  you 
sneeringly  call  it)  with  the  two  book."  of  Esdras, 
and  Judith,  Susannah,  the  Dragon,  and  the  book 
of  Esther  ;  but  though  they  have  this  last  in 
their  canon,  it  is  in  my  judgment  more  worthy 
than  all  of  being  excluded  from  the  canon 
{quamvis  hunc  habcant  in  canone,  digmor  omni- 
bus, me  judice,  qui  extra  canonem  habeatur).* 
Sebastian  Smith,  however,  vindicates  Luther  by 
observing  that  he  only  speaks  of  Esther  compara- 
tively with  the  books  of  Solomon;  and  Oarpcov 
thinks  that  Luther  refers  to  the  book  of  Ether  as 
it  is  extant  in  the  Septuagint,  with  its  spurious 
additions.  (See  also  Miiiler,  Dcfe/is  l.utheri, 
p.  631.)  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
Sixtus  of  Sienna,  one  of  the  most  learned  Roman 
Catholic  theologians,  maintained  the  same  v dews 
regarding  the  effect  of  these  additions  [EsTHIUt, 
APOCRl  l'liAi.  Additions  to  J,  saymg  that,  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  and  the  other  ancient  futhertwhsj 
doubted  of  the  canonicity  of  Rstlier,  '  its  autho- 
rity was  rendered  suspected  l>v  the  apocryphal 
additions  which  had  been  rashly  insetted  into  this 
hook;  so  that  although  written  in  Hebrew,  and 
received  by  the  Hebrews,  its  reception  in  the 
Christian  church  was  very  late:  end  it  vv.is  rt> 

jected  as  spurious  by  At  lian.isius,'  that  is,  by  the 
author  of  the  l'cstul  l\ptst!c.  and  of  the  Synopt%$, 

In  the  former  it  is  said  thai  '  tliere  ire  othei  bookf 

not   in  the  Canon,  which  our  fathers  rommai.dcd  to 

be  read  for  instruction  hi  piety  by  cate<  buuMM 
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as  W  isdom.  Sirach,  Esther.  Judith,  Tobit,  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Shepherd  ;,'  and 

it  is  stated  in  the  Syndesis,  that  tliere  are  some 
controverted  books,  as  Wisdom — some  apocryphal, 
as  Enoch;  and  of  Esther  it  is  observed,  that  '  some 
of  the  ancients  have  said  that  it  was  received  by 
the  Hebrews.'  We  have  not  dwelt  on  the  circum- 
stance of  the  book  of  Esther's  being  included  in 
the  59th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  as 
there  exist,  strong  suspicions  that  this  canon  was 
interpolated  into  the  acts  of  that  council  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Vicenzi  (Introd.  in  Script. 
Deuterocan.,  p.  195)  supposes  that  it  may  have 
been  inserted  from  the  catalogue  in  the  85th  of  the 
pretended  apostolical  canons,  with  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  far  from  being  identical.  It  is  observed 
by  l)u  Pin  (On  the  Canon)  that  the  genuineness 
of  these  canons  was  first  called  in  question  by 
Erasmus.  But  whatever  doubts  may  have  existed 
among  some  of  the  Christian  fathers  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  Esther,  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
was  ever  doubted  by  the  Jews,  or  by  the  Christian 
Church  in  its  collective  capacity. — W.  W. 

ESTHER  (Apocryp'hai.  additions  to).  In 
the  version  of  the  Seventy  the  book  of  Esther,  besides 
other  variations,  is  enriched  with  several  detached 
fragments  which  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew. 
These  were  also  contained  in  the  old  Latin,  which 
was  translated  from  the  Greek,  and  were  retained 
in  his  own  version  by  Jerome,  who  removed  them 
to  the  end  of  the  book,  in  which  position  they  are 
still  found  in  all  manuscripts  and  printed  editions 
of  the  Vulgate,  forming  the  seven  last  chapters 
according  to  Cardinal  Hugo's  division.  Luther 
proceeded  still  further,  and  removed  them  to  a 
separate  place  among  the  Apocrypha.  They  are 
as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Greek  version  commences  with  what 
forms  the  11th  chapter  in  the  Vulgate,  '  In  the, 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,' 
describing  Mordecai's  dream  of  the  two  dragons, 
and  the  conspiracy  of  the  two  eunuchs  (Vulg.  xii.). 

2.  The  king's  letter  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Jews  (Vulg.  xiii.)  follows  in  the  Greek  the  13th 
verse  of  chap.  iii.  to  ver.  14. 

3.  The  Prayer  of  Esther  (Vulg.  xiv.),  Sept.  iv. 
commencing  after  the  17th  verse  in  the  Vulgate. 

4.  A  detailed  and  embellished  description  of 
Esther's  visit  to  the  king  (Vulg.  xv.),  Sept.  v.  to 
ver.  3. 

5.  The  king's  letter  in  favour  of  the  Jews 
(Vulg.  xvi.),  Sept.  viii.  after  13th  verse. 

0.  The  whole  concludes  in  the  Sept.  with  Mor- 
decai's recollection  of  his  dream  of  the  great  and 
little  fountain  and  the  two  dragons  (Vulg.  i.),  after 
which  is  the  subscription,  purporting  that  the  letter 
concerning  the  feast  of  Purim  was  brought  into 
Egypt  by  Dositheus,  and  translated  by  Lysima- 
chus  in  the  fourth  year  of  die  reign  of  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra  (n.  c.  165). 

Jerome  (Preface  to  Esther)  compares  these 
additions  to  the  themes  of  school  boys.  Sixtus  of 
Sienna  (Bib.  Sa/ict.  15t!0)  observes  that  these  are 
the  work  of  some  unknown  Greek  author  (Jalin 
adds  '  of  more  than  one'),  and  that  the  same  are 
found  word  for  word  in  the  lllli  chap,  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Josephus.  The  Chaldee  version  of 
them  (from  the  Greek),  as  well  a*  I  he  Samaritan 

and  Arabic,  are  still  extant.  Sixtus  of  Sienna 
rejects  them  as  apocryphal,  notwithstanding  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  wherein  it  was  de- 
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clared  that,  '  He  is  to  be  anathema  who  does  no* 
receive  these  entire  books,  with  all  their  parti,  as 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  be  read  in  the 
Catholic  church,  and  are  found  in  the  ancient 
editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  sacred  and 
canonical,     and    who    knowingly    ami     wilfully 

despises   the   aforesaid   traditions All 

may,  therefore,  understand,  after  the  clearing  up 
of  this  foundation  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  in 
what  order  and  method  the  Synod  is  to  proceed, 
and  what  evidences  and' guarantees  it  furnishes  in 
the  confirmation  of  doctrines  and  the  reformation 
of  manners  in  the  church.'  '  Sixtus  maintains 
that  this  decree  includes  only  the  genuine  parts 
of  books,  but  not  the  additions  and  interpolations 
of  unknown  writers,  which  are  rejected  from  tlie 
canon  not  only  by  Hugo,  de  Lyra,  and  others, 
but  utterly  repelled  by  Jerome  and  exploded  by 
Origen  in  his  letter  to  AlVicanus."  Origen,  how- 
ever, only  asserts  that  they  were  wanting  in  the 
Hebrew,  from  which  he  supposes  they  had  been 
lost  (an  opinion  also  held  by  Winston),  and  Bel- 
larmine  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Sixtus,  that 
the  phrase  all  their  parts  in  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  Trent  can  only  refer  to  the  portions 
which  were  hereby  declared  to  he  canonical. 
This  is  also  maintained  by  Du  Pin  (('anon  of 
Scripture),  but  denied  by  Jahn  (Introduction), 
who  further  observes  that  they  contradict  the 
canonical  Esther.  It  would  appear  to  be  the 
sentiment  of  these  divines  (who  denominate  the 
deutero- canonical  portions  by  the  title  of  the 
Church-Canon)  that  these  books  were  not  obi  if 
gatory  on  Christians  for  the  first  fifteen  centuries, 
or  before  the  fourth  session  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
Bellarmine  further  observes  that  these  additions 
to  Esther  are  not  only  contained  in  the  editions 
of  the  Vulgate,  but  that  a  portion  of  them  is  read 
in  the  offices  of  the  church  ;  viz.,  part  of  the  13th 
chap,  on  the  Thursday  after  the  second  Sunday  in 
Lent,  in  the  mass  against  the  Pagans,  and  Esther's 
prayer  (ch.  xiv.)  on  the  third  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
l)e  Wette  conceives,  from  the  religious  tone  of 
these  additions,  that  they  are  of  Hellenistic  and 
Alexandrian  origin.    [Esdkas.] — W.  W. 

ETAM  (Dl?*y  ;  Sept.  AiVefc),  a  town  in  ttrc 
tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  decorated  by  Solomon 
with  gardens  and  streams  of  water,  and  fortified 
by  Rehoboam  along  with  Bethlehem  and  Tekoa 
(1  Chron.  iv.  3,  32;  2  Chron.  xi.  6;  Joseph.  An- 
tiq.  viii.  7  3).  From  this  place,  according  to  the 
Rabbins,  water  was  carried  by  an  aqueduct  to 
Jerusalem.  Josephus  places  it  at  fifty  stadia  (in 
some  copies  sixty)  from  Jerusalem  (southward); 
and  alleges  that  Solomon  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  a  morning  drive  to  this  favoured  spot  in 
his  chariot.  Dr.  Robinson  (Researches,  i.  168) 
inclines  to  find  Etam  at  a  place  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  south  of  Bethlehem,  where  there  is  a 
ruined  village  called  Urtas,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
pleasapt  valley  of  the  same  name.  Here  there  are 
traces  of  ancient  ruins,  and  also  a  fountain,  send- 
ing forth  a  copious  supply  of  fine  water,  which 
forms  a  beautiful  purling  rill  along  the  bottom  of 
the  valley.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  ' the  rock 
Etam,'  to  which  Samson  withdrew  (Judg.  xv.  S, 
11),  was  near  the  town  of  the  same  name.  Urtas 
sccnis  too  far  inland  for  this ;  there  is,  however, 
a  little  to  the  east,  the  Frank  mountain,  which 
(this  consideration  apart j  would  have  furnished 
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hs\  sucn   a   retreat   as    the  here*  seems   to  have 
found. 

ETIIAM,  the  third  station  of  the  Israelites 
when  they  quitted  Egypt  [Exodus]. 

1.  ETHAN  (faVK  ;  Sept.  AlOdy.),  one  of  four 
persons  ('  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  and  Iieman,  and 
Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Maholv)  who  were 
so  renowned  fur  their  sagacity  that  it  is  mentioned 
to  the  honour  of  Solomon  that  his  wisdom  ex- 
celled theirs  In  1  Kings  iv.  31,  Ethan  is  dis- 
tinguished as  'the  Ezrahite,*  from  the  others,  who 
are  called  '  sons  of  Mahol  ' — unless,  indeed,  this 
word  Mahal  he  taken  not  as  a  proper  name,  hut 
appellatively,  for  '  sons  of  music,  dancing,'  &c, 
inwnich  case  it  would  apply  to  Ethan  as  well  as  to 
the  others.  This  interpretation  is  strengthened  hy 
our  finding  the  other  names  associated  with  that 
of  Ethan  in  1  Chron.  ii.  6,  as  'sons  of  Zerah.'  i.e. 
of  Ezra,  the  same  as  Ezrahites.  The  evidence  of 
identity  afforded  hy  this  collocation  of  names  is 
too  strong  to  be  resisted  ;  and  we  must  therefore 
conclude  that  Ethan  and  the  others,  the  tradition 
of  whose  wisdom  had  descended  to  the  time  of  So- 
lomon, are  the  same  who,  in  I  Chron.  ii.  G,  appear 
as  sons  of  Zerah,  whc  was  himself  the  son  of  the 
patriarch  Juuah.  With  this  «agrees  the  Jewish 
chronology,  which  counts  them  as  prophets  dining 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt  (Seder  Ola/n  liabha,  p.  .Vi  , 
although  the  Jews  have  also  a  tradition  confound- 
ing Ethan  with  Abraham,  Heman  with  Moses, 
and  Chalcol  with  Joseph.  (Jerome,  Comment,  on 
2  Kings  iv.  31.) 

2.  ETHAN,  a  Levite,  the  son  of  Kishi,  and 
one  ot  the  masfeis  of  the  Temple  music  (I  Chron. 
vi.  44;  IV.  17),  to  whom  the  8!th  Psalm  is 
ascribe!,  and  whom  some  interpieteis  suppose  to 
be  the  Ethan  of  1  Kings  iv.  31,  to  whose  wisdom 
that  of  Solomon  is  compared. 

ETHAMM.      [Tisinu.] 

ETHIOPIA  (Aidio-rria,  Judith  i.  10)  is  the 
name  by  which  the  English  and  most  other  ver- 
sions lender  the  Hebrew  Clsh.  As  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  word  was  employed 
in  all  the  latitude  of  its  etymological  meaning, 
to  denote  any  of  the  countiies  vvheie  the  people 
are  of  a  saihle,  sun  burnt  complexion  —  Aidio\p 
(Acts  viii.  27),  AiOtoTTiaaa  '■  Num.  xii.  I),  Aidtoires 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  12;.  from  aWo,uai,  to  bunt,  and  &\\/, 
Vi2  /cue.  But  we  have  shown  in  the  article 
Clsh  (to  which  we  refer  the  reader)  tint  its  use 
in  ihe  language  of  Scripture  is  much  more  re- 
stricted, and  that  while  it  may  Sometimes  include 
part    of    Southern    Arabia,    it    for    the    most    part 

exclusively  designates  the  '  Ethiopia  of  Africa,1 

which  is  the  subject  of  the  ]  resent  article.  '  Of 
the  four  sms  of  Ham,'  savs  JoSfphtll  (Axtio. 
i.  (J,  J),  '  time  has   not    at    all    hurt    the   name  of 

Chus;  for  the  Ethiopians  ove*  Whom  he  reigned 

are  even  at  this  day,  both  by  themselves  and  by 

pll  men   in   Asia,  Called  f'httsifrs.'      The  PeSCllitO 

Syria.-  Version  of  Acts  viii.  27  styles  both  Queen 
Candace  and  her  treasured  Cut litemis. 

By  K'hiopi.i,  oi  All  nan  Cush,  in  the  widest 
accept.it  mi  of  the  n.iuie,  lite  Hilnevv.  lirxlersto  »1 
the    whole    of    the    region    lying    south    of    Kg}' pi 

above  S\ rue,*  the  modem  Assouan  |  1  /ek.  kxix. 


*  Jablotislsv  and  ChatiipnUion  both  seek  the 
derivation  ol'Syeue  in  the  Coptic ;  tnit  the  fuimcr 
thinks    it   denotes    '  boundjiy,'    the    latter   '  key,' 


10;  xxx.  t> ;  comp.  Strabo,  xviii.  p.  817;  Fliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  v.  9 ;  vi.  35  ;  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  iv. 
1(),  5).  Its  limits  on  the  west  and  .vnith  wert 
undefined;  but  tney  probably  regaided  it  as  ex- 
tending eastward  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  if  not 
as  including  some  of  the  islands  in  that  sea, 
such  as  the  famous  Topaz  Isle  (Job  xvviii.  10; 
Pliny,  Hist.  \at.  vi.  29;.  xxxvii.  8;  Strabo, 
xvi.  4,  6;  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  39).  It  thus  corre- 
sponded, though  only  in  a  vague  and  general 
sense/  to  the  countries  known  to  us  as  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia,  so  famous  for  the  Nile  and  other  great 
rivers.  Hence  the  allusions  in  Scripture  (Isa. 
xviii.  I;  Zeph.  iii.  11)  to  the  far  distant  •  riveis 
of  Ethiopia,"  a  countiy  which  is  also  spoken  of 
(Isa.  xviii.  2j  in  our  version  as  the  laud  '  which 
the  rivers  have  spoiled,'  theie  being  a  supposed 
reference  to  the  ravages  committed  by  inunda- 
tions (Bruces  Travels,  iii.  p.  15Q,  and  Taylor's 
Calm  t.  iii.  pp.  693*4)$  but  recent  translators 
prefer  to  render  NTH  by  'divide,'  q.  d.  'a  land 
intersected    hy   stieams.'     Isaiah    likewise    takes 

notice  of   the    &D3  vD.    or    vessels   of   papyrus, 

which  the  Ethiopians  employed  upon  the  waters, 
a  facr  which  is  confirmed  by  Heliodorus  in  his 
A'.thiopiea  (x.  p.  -J(50).  and  also  by  Bruce,  who 
states  that  the  only  kind  of  boat  in  Abyssinia  is 
that  called  Tancoa,  which  is  made  of  reeds,  '  a 
piece  of  the  Acacia  tree  being  put  in  the  bottom 
to  serve  as  a  keel,  to  which  the  plants  are  joined, 
being  first  sewed  together,  then  gathered  up  at 
stem1  and  stern,  and  the  ends  of  the  plants  tied 
fast  there.'  It  is  to  the  swiftness  of  these  papyrus 
Vessels  that  Job  (ix.  2(5)  compares  the  rapid 
speed  of  his  days. 

But  that  part  of  the  vast  region  of  Cush 
which  seems  chiefly  intended  in  these  and  most 
other  passages  of  Scripture  is  the  tract  of  country 
in  Upper  Nubia,  which  became  famous  in  an- 
tiquity as  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  or  the  state 
of  Meroe.  The  Ethiopian  nations  generally 
ranked  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization ;  *  never- 
theless (to  use  the  language  of  Heeien),  there  did 
(xi>i  a  better  cultivated,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
a  civilized  Kthiopian  people  ;  who  dwelt  in  cities; 
who  erected  temples  and  other  edifices;  who, 
though  without  letters,  had  hieroglyphics  ;  who 
had  government  and  laws  ;  and  the  lame  of  whose 
progress  in  knowledge  and  the  social  aits  spread 
in  the  earliest  ages  ov  n  a  considerable  pari  of  the 
earth."  Meroe  Proper  lay  between  the  river  Atta- 
in mis  (now  the  At  bar  a  Or  Taca//e)  on  the  east, 
and  the  Nile  on  the Vt est.  Though  not  completely 
enclosed  with  rivers,  it  was  called  an  island,  he- 
canse,  as  Pliny  observed,  the  various  stieams 
which   flowed  around   it  were  all   considered   ai 

branches  of  the  Nile:  so  that  to  it  the  ahove  de- 
scription of  a   '  country  of  riveTS.'  vva>  je   i.liai'v 

appropriate.  Its"  surface  exceeded  thai  ofSi<  ily 
more    than    a    half,    and     it     coi  lespotlded     pretty 

neailv  to  the  piesent  piov  nice  of  Athai.i,  helvveti 
13     and   18J  N.lat.      In   modem    tune-  it   formed 

a  great  pari  of  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  and  th* 
southern  portion  belongs  to  Abyssii  ia.     Upon  th* 

island  of  Meioe   lav    a  civ    <il    t  ,e   name  n.m.t,  the 

metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  the  site  of  which  h;u 
been  discovered  n**i  a  place  called  Assttr,  about 


of  Egypt     It    was   alw.ivs   cousiderod   ti* 

natuial  fiun'.ci   tOWHrtll  Ethiopia. 
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twenty  miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Shendy,  under  17° 
N.  lat.  The  splendid  ruins  of  temples,  pyramids, 
and  other  edifices  found  here  and  throughout  the 
district  have  been  described  by  Caillaud,  Gau, 
Riippell,  Belzoni,  Waddington,  Hoskins,  and  other 
travellers,  and  attest  the  high  degree  of  civilization 
and  art  among  the  ancient  Ethiopians. 

Josephus,   in  his  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Moses  when  commander  of  the  Egyptian  army 
against  the  Ethiopians,  says  that,  the  latter  '  at 
length   retired   to  Sabi,  a  royal  city  of  Ethiopia 
which  Cambyses  afterwards  called  Meroe,  after 
the  name  of  his  own  sister'  (Antiq.  ii.  10.  2).    The 
same  origin  of  the  name  is  given  both  by  Strabo 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  but  see  Mannert's  Geog. 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  x.   199.     There  is 
still  a  place  called  Merawe  considerably  north  of 
the  island  and  near  Mount  Berkal,  where  Heeren 
thinks  there  may  have  been  a  settlement  of  the 
parent    state    called    by   the   same   name.     The 
opinion  of  Josephus  that  Meroe  was  identical  with 
Seba  accords  well  with  the  statement  in  Gen.  x. 
7,  that  Seba  was  the  eldest  son  of  Cush,  and  as 
his  name  is  written  with  asamech  (K20),  he  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  either  of  the  Shebas  (JOK>), 
who  are  mentioned  as  descendants  of  Shem  (Gen. 
x.  28  ;  xxv.  3).   Now  this  country  of  African  Seba 
is  classed  with  the  Arabian  Sheba  as  a  rich  but 
far-distant  land  (Ps.  lxxii.  10).     In   Isa.  xliii.  3 
God  says  to  Israel,  '  I  have  given  Egypt  for  thy 
ransom  ;  Cush  and  Seba  in  thy  stead  :'  and  in 
Isa.  xlv.  14,  'The  wealth  of  Egypt  and  the  mer- 
chandise of  Cush  and  of  the  Sebaim  men  of  sta- 
ture shall  pass  over  to  thee  and  shall  be  thine.' 
Charles  Taylor,  the  ingenious  but  fanciful  editor 
of  Calmet,  had  the  singular  notion  that  by  ^£JON 
mO  is  meant  men  of  short  measure,  or  dwarfs ; 
and   hence  he  identifies  the  Ethiopians  with  the 
Pygmies   of  antiquity   (Fragments    to    Calmet, 
cccxxii).   But  the  Hebrew  phrase  plainly  denotes 
'tallness  of  stature'  (comp.  1  Chron.  xi.  23),  and 
the   Ethiopians   are  described    by   Herodotus  as 
&uBpes  fxeyuTToi  (iii.  114),  fxeyiaroi  avBp&irwv  (iii. 
20)  ;  and  Solinus  affirms  that  they  were  twelve 
feet  in  height  (Polyhist.  cap.  xxx).     In  common 
with  the  other  Cushite  tribes  of  Africa  the  skin 
wa»  black,  to  which  there  is  an  obvious  allusion 
in   Jer.   xiii.    23:  'Can   the   Cushite  change  his 
•kin  V    Bruce  finds  Seba  in  Azab,  a  sea-port  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  near  the  entrance  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  in  this  he  is   followed   by  Heeren,  while 
others  think  of  a  place  called  Subah  about  lat. 
15°  N.,  where  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
ruins  of  Nubian  grandeur;  but  both  opinions  are 
merely  conjectural. 

Among  other  tribes  of  Africa  said  to  have 
been  in  alliariccwith  Egypt,  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xxx.  5)  mentions  along  with  Ethiopia  the  name 
of  (hub,  which  Michaelis  connects  with  Kobe,  a 
trading  town  described  by  Ptolemy  as  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  But  in  the  Arabic  transla- 
tion made  from  the  Septuagint,  instead  of  Chub 
we  find  'the  people  of  Nubia.'  The  Hebrew 
letters  D  and  2  might  easily  be  confounded  by  a 
transcriber,  and  in  the  MS.  409  of  De  Rossi  it  is 
not  213  ('hub,  but  3,13  Niib,  which  is  probably 
the  true  reading.  There  are  still  two  districts  ad- 
joining Meroe  on  the  south-west,  called  Cuba  and 
Nuba,  which  are  said  to  abound  in  gold.  The 
Svkkum,  who,  along  witli  the  C  ushit.es  and 
l.i.ii'ui   or    Libyans,   formed   part  of  the  host  of 


Shishak  (2  Chron.  xii.  3),  are  in  tho  Sept-  desig 
nated  Troglodytes,  i.  e.  cave-dwellers,  and  were 
no  doubt,  the  people  known  to  the  Greeks  by  thi 
same  name  as  inhabiting  the  mountain-caverns 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  (Diod.  Sic. 
iii.  32:  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  785).  Tiiey  were  noted 
for  swiftness  of  foot  and  expertness  in  the  use  of 
the  sling,  and  hence  were  employed,  as  Heliodorua 
informs  us  (JSthiopica,  viii.  16),  as  light  troops. 
Pliny  makes  mention  of  a  town  of  Suche  in  that 
region  (Hist.  Nat.  vi.  29.  34).  and  there  is  still  on 
the  same  coast  a  place  called  Suakim,  described  by 
Burckhardt  in  his  Travels  in  Nubia.  If,  however, 
the  term  Sukkiim  be  of  Hebrew  derivation,  it 
would  specially  denote  those  who  lived  in  booths, 
i.  e.  tabernacles  made  of  the  bottnhs  of  trees  ;  and 
it  deserves  remark  that  the  Shangallas  who  in- 
habit that  country,  still  dwell  during  the  good 
season  in  arbours  fitted  up  for  tents,  repairing  in 
winter  to  their  rocky  caves. 

In  the  age  of  Herodotus,  the  countries  known  to 
us  as  Nubia  and  Sennaar  were  occupied   by  two 
different  races,  one  of  whom   he   includes  under 
the  general  appellation  of  Ethiopians,  the  other  an 
immigratory  Arabian  race  leading,  for  the  most 
part,  a  nomadic  life.     This  distinction  has  con- 
tinued down  to  fhe  present  day.       Among  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  the  first  place  is  due  to  the 
Nubians,  who  are  well-formed,  strong,  and  mus- 
cular, and  with  nothing  whatever  of  the  negro 
physiognomy.     They  go  armed  with  spear,  sword, 
and  a  shield  of  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus. 
South  of  Dongola  is  the  country  of  the  Scheygias, 
whose  warriors  are  horsemen,   also  armed  with  a 
double-pointed  spear,  a  sword,  and  a  large  shield 
(comp.   Jer.  xlvi.  9,  the    *  Cushites   who  handle 
the  shield  ').     They  were  completely  independent 
till   subdued  by  Mehemet  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt 
It  is  in  their  country  that   the  pyramidal   monu- 
ments which  adorned  the  ancient.  Meroe  are  first 
met  with,  and  even  its  name  has   been   preserved 
in  that  of  their  chief  place,  Merawe,   though   the 
original   Meroe    must   be    sought    farther    south. 
Next  comes  the   territory  of  the    Be:bers,  strictly 
so  called,  who,  though  speaking  Arabic,  evidently 
belong  to  the  Nubian  race.     Abo\  e  these  regions 
beyond  the  Tacazze  and  along  the  Nile  the  great 
mass  of  the  inhabitants,  though  sometimes  with  a 
mixture  of  other  blood,    may  be  regarded  as  of 
Arab  origin.     But  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea  there  is  still,  as  of  old,  a  variety 
of  scattered  aboriginal  tribes,  among  whom  the 
Arabic  is  much  less  common  :  they  are,  doubtless, 
partly    the  descendants  of  the   above-mentioned 
Sukkiim,  or  Troglodytes,  and  of  the  Ichthyophagi, 
or  fish-eaters.     Some   of  them   spread   themselves 
over  the  plains  of  the  Astaboras,  or  Tacazze,  being 
compelled  to  remove  their  encampments,   some- 
times by   the   inundations  of  the' river,  at   other 
times  by  the  attacks  of  the  dreaded  zimb,  cr  gad- 
fly, describ°d  by  Bruce,  and  which  he  supposes  to 
be  the  k  fly  which  is  in  the  utmost  pait  of  the  riven 
of  Egypt'   (Isa.   vii.    18).     Another  remarkable 
Ethiopic  race  in  ancient   times  was   the  Macro- 
bi<i?is,  so   called   from   their  supposed   longevity. 
They   were    represented    by    the    ambassadorj   of 
Cambyses  as  a  very  tall   race,  who  elect ed  the 
highest  in  stature  as  king:  gold  was  so  abundant 
that  they  -hound  their  prisoners  with  golden  fetters- 
circumstances  which  again  remind  us  of  Isaiah's 
description  of  Ethiopia  and  Seba  in  ch.  xlv.  14. 
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With  regard  to  the  ancient  civilization  of 
Ethiopia  Proj)er,  or  the  kingdom  of  Meroe'.  it  was 
closely  connected  witli  the  religion  of  the  country, 
which  was  the  worship  01  Ammon  and  his  kindred 
deities,  an  1  the  'Oracles  of  Amnion'  were  its 
main  support.  The  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  race  or  caste  of  priests,  who  chose  from  among 
ihemselves  a  king;  and  this  form  continued  down 
to  the  reign  in  Egypt  of  the  second  Ptolemy, 
when  Ergamenes,  at  that  time  king,  massacred 
the  priests  in  their  sanctuary,  and  became  ab- 
solute monarch. 

Of  the  history  of  Ethiopia,  previous  to  that  last 
revolution,  only  scanty  information  has  been  pre- 
served, but  it  is  enough  to  evince  its  high  anti- 
quity and  its  early  aggrandizement.  In  the  Per- 
sian period  it  was  certainly  an  independent  and 
important  state,  which  Cambyses  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  subdue.  But  its  most  flourishing  era  was 
between  the  years  B.C.  800  and  700,  when  arose 
three  potent  kings,  Sabaco,  Sevechus,  and  Tarhako, 
or  Tirhakah,  who  extended  their  conquests  over 
a  great  part  of  Egypt.  Sevechus  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  So  or  Sua  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom 
an  embassy  was  sent  by  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel 
(2  Kings  xvii.  4),  whose  reign  ended  b.c.  722. 
He  was  thus  the  contemporary  of  Salmanassar, 
king  of  Assyria,  as  was  Tirhakah  of  the  next 
Assyrian  monarch,  Sennacherib,  who  (about  the 
year  b.c.  714)  was  detened  from  the  inva- 
sion of  Egypt  merely  by  the  rumour  that  Tir- 
hakah Wi*s  advancing  against  him  (2  Kings 
*  xix.  9).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
remarkable  prophecy  in  the  18th  chapter  of 
Isaiah  was  addressed  to  Tirhakah  and  his  people, 
to  announce  to  them  the  sudden  overthrow  of  the 
Assyrian  host  before  Jeiusalem  :  'Ho!  thou  land 
with  rustling  wings  fi.  e.  armies  in  the  clangour 
of  battle,  as  in  chap.  viii.  8]  beyond  the  stieams 
of  Cush  [for  the  country  lay  south  of  its  great 
rivers],  which  sendest  its  messengers  on  the  [Red] 
sea.  and  in  vessels  of  papyrus  on  the  waters  [of 
the  Nile].  Up!  ye  swift,  messengers,  to  the  na- 
tion robust  and  valiant,  the  nation  formidable 
from  the  first  and  hitherto,  the  nation  powerful  and 
all-crushing,  whose  country  is  intersected  with 
streams,'  &c.  This  description  of  the  Ethiopian 
nation  is  repeated  at  verse  7  almost  verbatim,  and 
it  is  intimated  that,  struck  at  the  mighty  deeds  of 
the  God  of  Judah,  this  distant  people  should  end 
gifts  to  his  d.velling-place  at  Zion.  They  were, 
no  doubt,  among  the  '  many  '  who  are  described 
in  2  Clir.  xxxii.  23,  as  having  'brought  gifts  unto 
Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  and  presents  to  king  Heze- 
kiah,  so  that  he  was  magnified  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  cations.1  lint  it  is  remarked  by  Gesenius 
(('unt/n.  on  Isaiah,  in  loc.)  that  the  expectation 
of  the  entire  conversion  of  the  EHuopiani  is  fre- 
quently expressed  by  the  Hebrew  peuphets  (Isa. 
xlv.  It;  Zepli.  iii.  10;  Ps.  Ixviii.  32  J  Ixxxvii. 
4;;  and  he  adds,  '  Those  who  take  pleasure  in 
tracing  the  fulfilment  of  such  predictions  in  sub- 
sequent hi>tory  may  find  it  in  Acts  viii.  27  (the 
conversion  both  to  Judaism  and  Christianity  of 
the  treasurer  of  Queen  Candace),  and  .still  more 
in  the  circumstance  that  Abyssinia  is  to   this  day 

the  only  great  Christian  state  in  the  eastern  world.' 

Wilkinson  informs  us  that    the    IgUM   and    n.une 

of  Tirhakah,   and  the  expedition  he  undertook 

against  Sennacherib,  ate  recorded  on    he  w.ilU  of 
«.  Theltaii  Temple.    '  It  is  prubaJ'e,'  m   *  he,  '  that 


in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  Sethos  divided  the 
kingdom  with  him,  and  ruled  in  Lower  Egypr, 
while  the  Ethiopian  monarch  posse3std  the  domi- 
nion of  the  upper  countiv;  an. I  this  would  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  the  name  i  f  St  thus  on 
the  monuments  of  Thebes.  W  i  ether  Tirhakah 
and  Sabaco  s  claims  to  the  throne  of  Kgvpt  were 
derived  fiom  any  right  acquired  by  iiitei mart iagie 
with  the  royal  family  of  that  countiv.  and  whether 
the  dominion  was  at  first  confined  to  the  Tiiebaid, 
it  is  difficult  to  deteiniine;  but  the  uspect  paid 
by  their  successors  to  the  monuments  they  erected 
argues  the  probability  of  their  having  succeeded 
to  the  throne  by  right  rather  than  by  usurpation 
or  the  force  of  aims  "  {Ancient  Egyptians,  vtl. 
i.  p.  140  ;  comp.  Rosellini,  mon.  ii.  tab.  8).  Of 
the  military  renown  of  Tirhakah,  Megasthenes 
speaks  in  Strain)  (xv.  1.  0),  where  he  mentions 
TeapKcova  rbv  Aidiorra  along  with  Sesostris  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,  a*  one  who  had  penetrated  into 
Europe,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  pillars  of 
Hercules — the  usual  limit  of  great  conquerors. 
According  to  Julius  Africanus.  Tirhakah  reigned 
eighteen  years  ;  according  to  Eusebius  twenty  :  the 
former  calls  him  TapuSs,  the  latter  TapanSs. 
'  Contempoiary  with  him,"  says  Gesenius.  k  there 
existed  two  dynasties  in  Sais  and  rJ  mis.  and, 
without  doubt,  Ins  had  its  seat  in  Ti.ebais.  In 
the  last  years  of  his  reign  falls  the  Dodekarchy 
at  the  end  of  which  the  Ethiopians  withdrew  into 
their  original  kingdom  (Herod,  ii.  139).  From 
this  connection  we  may  derive  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  fact,  that  Isaiah  often  mentions 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  in  so  close  political  relation 
(see  especially  chap.  xx.  3-6).  The  same  fact  is 
noticeable  in  the  latter  prophets,  and  proves  the 
continuance  of  a  friendly  understanding  (Ezek. 
xxx.  4,  sq. ;  Jer.  xlvi.  0  ;  Nahuffl  id.  !>  ;  Dan.  xi. 
43).  In  line,  Ethiopia  is  employed  chiefly  as  the 
name  of  the  national  and  royal  family  that  were 
now  in  the  ascendancy." 

If  we  go  hack  about  two  centuries,  to  the  reign 
of  Asa,  king  of  Judah  (b.C  950),  we  lead  of 
Zeiah,  or  rather  Zeraeh,  an  Ethiopian  going  out 
against  him  with  a  host  of  a  thousand  thousand 
men  and  three  hundred  chariots  (2Chron.  xiv.  9). 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  an  Ethiopian 
monarch  or  commander,  or  only  a  meie  Cushito 
adventurer;  but  that  his  army  was  mainly  of  Afri- 
can and  not  Arabian  original  is  evident  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  included  Libyans  as  well  as 
Cushites  (2  Chron.  xvi.  8), and  from  the  mention  of 
war-chariots,  which  never  were  in  use  in  Aiahia. 
Farther  back  than  this  the  records  of  history  aie 
silent.  Pliny,  indeed  (  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  30  (,  altei  ob- 
serving  that  Ethiopia  was  ruined  by  its  wars  with 
Egypt, u inch  it  sometimes  subdued  and  sometimes 
served,  adds,  that  '  it  was  powerful  and  illustrious 
even  as  far  back  as  the  Trojan  war,  when  M«  ui- 
non  reigned.'  Existing  monuments  confirm  thai 
high  antiquity  which  tradition  assigns  to  the  state 
of  Meroe.  The  name  of  Rameses,oi  Sesostris,  has 
been  found  on  many  of  the  ruins  of  Nubia,  and 

he  is  well  known  in  history  as  its  cufHfUeitM 
(Herod,    ii-    1  1  *  *  >-       Thai     the     l'haiaohs    indeed 

uhouhi  have  cairied  then  conquests  into  Ethiopia, 
ought  in!  to  serin  strange  to  us  in  whose  dayi  the 
same  voene  lias  been  acted;  for  scar  eel  j  w.u 
Mehemet  Ah  firmly  poswessed  of  Egypt  than  hs 

s<  ii*  Ins  son  to  subdue  Ethiopia,  and  he  not  only 
penetrated    IB    Meroe,    but    much    faither    south 
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The  era  of  Rameses  cannot  be   placed  later  than 
1.0(10  years  u.c.      Hut  the  name  of  Pharaoh  Thut- 
eposts,  tlic  ex  pel  ler  of  the  Hyksos,  has  heen  found 
by  Ciiampollion  on  the  Nubian  Temple  of  Amada, 
and  the  sculptures    found   there  show   a  decree 
of  civilization  that  can  only  be  ascribed  to  a  na- 
tion which  had  long  existed.     We  thus  approach 
the  age  of  Moses,   at  which  Jewish  tradition,  as 
reported    by   Josephus,  assigns   the   conquest   of 
Meroe  to  Moses  himself,  as  general  of  the  army  of 
Egypt;   and  the  traditions  ol  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood  also  agree  in  this,   that  the  Ethiopians  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  most  ancient  states  of  Egypt. 
The  state  of  Meroe  appears  to  have  resembled 
the  larger  states  in  the  interior  of  Africa  at  the 
present    day,    comprising  a  number  of  different 
races  or  tiibes  united  together  by  no  strong  poli- 
tical   bond,  but   by  a  common  form  of  worship, 
which  p'aced  the  uxle  in  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  dominant  caste  of  the  country.     There 
is   every    leason    to    conclude    that    the    separate 
colonies  of  the  priest-caste  spread  from  Meroe  into 
Egypt  ;  and  the  primeval  monuments  in  Ethiopia 
strongly  confirm  the  native  traditions  reported  by 
Diodorus   Siculus,    that    the    worship  of  Amnion 
and  Osi i is  originated   in    Meroe,  and  thus  render 
highly  probable  the  opinion   that  commerce  and 
civilization,  science  and  art,  descended  into  Egypt 
from  Nubia  and  the  upper  regions  of  the  Nile. 
One    s,rreat    cause    of   the    early    prosperity    and 
grandeur  of  Ethiopia   was   the  carrying-trade,  of 
which  it  was  the  centre,  between  India  and  Arabia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
especially   Egypt,  on  the   other.     This   has  been 
well  illustrated    by  Heeren  in  his  work  On   the 
Ancient  Nations  of  Africa,  vol.  i.  p.   2S9   sqq. 
1  In  proportion,'  says  he,  '  a*>  we  ascend  into  the 
primeval   ages,   the  closer  seems  the  connection 
between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.    The  Hebrew  poets 
seldom   mention   the  former   without   the  latter ; 
the  inhabitants  of  both  are  drawn  as  commercial 
nations.      When  Isaiah  celebrates  the  victories  of 
Cyius.  their  submission  is  spoken  of  as  his  most 
magnificent  reward  (Isa.  xlv.   14).     When  Jere- 
miah extols  the  great  victory  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
over  Pharaoh-neehoh,  near  Carchemish,  the  Ethi- 
opians are  allied   to  the  Egyptians  (Jer.  xlvi.  9). 
When  Ezekiel  threatens  the  dowufal  of  Egypt,  he 
.mites  it  with  the  distant  Ethiopia  (Ezek.  xxx.  4). 
Every  page,  indeed,  of  Egyptian  history  exhibits 
proofs  of  the  close  intimacy  in   which  they  stood. 
The  primitive  stales  of  Egypt  derived  their  origin 
from    these   remote   regions.     Thebes   and   Meroe 
founded  in  common  a  colony  in  Libya;  Ethiopian 
conqueror*  mow)  than  once  invaded  Egypt ;  Egyp- 
tian kings   in   return    forced   their  way  into  Ethi- 
opia ;  t  e  same  worship,  the  same   manners  and 
customs,  tire  same  mode  of  writing,  are  found  in 
Ixith    countries)    and,  under    Psammetiehus.  the 
noble  and  numerous  party  of  malecontents  retired 
into    Ethiopia.     Egypt  also,    as    far  as    history 
reaches  back,  abounded. in  all  ihe  commodities 
of  the  southern  regions.     Whence  did  she  obtain 
the  -pices   and    drugs   with   which   she  embalmed 
her  dead  II   whence  the  incense  that  burned  on  her 
altars.'   whence  that  immense  quantity  of  cotton 
in  which   her   inhabitants   were  clad,  and  which 
her  own   soil    so   sparingly    produced?      Whence 
came  into  Egypt   that  early  tumour  of  the  Ethi- 
opian gold  countries,  which   Camb\  lea   set  out  to 
.liacover,  and  lost  half  ins  army  in  the  attemp  I 


Whence  tbat  profusion  of  ivory  and  ebony  whicL 
the  ancient  artists  of  Greece  and  Palestine  em- 
bellished'.'1 Whence  that  general  and  eaily  spiead 
of  the  name  of  Ethiopia,  which  glimmers  in  the 
traditional  history  of  so  many  nations,  and  whicK 
is  celebrated  as  well  by  the  Jewish  poets  as  by  the 
earliest  Grecian  bards?  Whence  but  from  the 
international  commerce  of  which  Ethiopia  was 
the  seat  and  centre  ?  Its  principal  route  is  stil! 
pointed  out  by  a  chain  of  ruins,  extending  from 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  3ea  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Adule,  Azab.  and  Axum,  are  links  of  this  chain 
between  Arabia  Felix  and  Meroe;  Thebes  and 
Ammonium  between  Meroe,  Egypt,  and  Car- 
thage.' 

Queen  C  indace,  who  is  mentioned  in  Acts  viii. 
27,  was  doubtless  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Meroe 
[Candace],  where  it  is  likely  a  form  of  Judaism 
was  at  that  period  professed  by  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the 
adjacent  region  of  Abyssinia.  The  prophets  (e.  g. 
Isa.  xi.  11)  sometimes  allude  to  the  Jews  who 
were  scattered  throughout  Cush.  Ebed-meleclL, 
the  benevolent  eunuch  of  King  Zedekiah,  who 
showed  such  kindness  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
was  an  Ethiopian  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7;  comp.  Acts 
viii.  27).  Josephus  calls  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
who  visited  Solomon,  a  queen  of  Egypt  and  Ethi- 
opia, and  with  this  agrees  the  tradition  of  the 
Ahyssinians,  who  claim  her  as  a  native  queen, 
give  her  the  name  of  Maqueda,  and  maintain  that 
she  had  a  son  by  Solomon,  called  Menilek,  who 
bore  the  title  of  David  I.  Yet- Sheba  was  un- 
doubtedly in  Arabia  Felix,  though  it  is  possible 
that,  in  lemote  antiquity,  the  sovereignty  of  iu 
monarchs  extended  across  the  Red  Sea  to 
coast  of  Ethiopia. — N.  M. 

ETHIOP1C  LANGUAGE.  As  it  is  main- 
tained by  competent  judges  that  the  Amharic  and 
the  Tigre  aie  really  dialects  of  the  ancient  Kthi- 
opic  or  Geez,*  it  may  be  expected,  from  the 
recent  progress  of  comparative  grammar,  that  fu- 
ture scholars  will  apply  them  to  elucidate  the 
structure  of  the  other  Syro-Arabian  languages. 
At  present,  however,  as  even  the  Amharic  is  not 
yet  able  to  boast  of  adequate  and  accessible 
means  for  its  study,  and  as  neither  possesses  any 
ancient  version  of  any  part  of  the  Bible,  the  Gee* 
is  the  only  one  which  claims  a  particular  notice 
here. 

The  ancient  Ethiopic  or  Geez,  which  is  the 
only  one  of  the  thiee  dialects  which  either  has 
been,  or  is  now,  generally  used  in  wiitten  docu- 
ments of  a  sacred  or  civil  kind,  is  to  be  classe.l  as 
an  ancient  branch  of  the  Arabic.  This  ati.nity  is 
evident  from  the  entire  grammatical  structme  Ol 
the  language  :  it  is  confirmed  by  the  relation  "f 
its  written  character  to  that  of  the  Himjaiite 
alphabet;  and  either  suppoits,  or  is  suppoited  by, 
the  assumption  that  Habesh  was  actually  peopled 
by  a  colony  from  southern  Arabia.  The  giam 
matical  structure  of  the  Geez  shows  a  hugely 
predominant  identity  with  that  of  Arabic  ;   but  it 

*  Adelung  and  Valer,  in  the  M<thridates,  a]>- 
pear  to  he  the  chief  authorities  for  doubting  the 
intimate  affinity  of  the  (Jeez  and  Amhaiic.  In 
this  paiticular.  and  throughout  the  subject.  w 
have  followed  Gesenius,  in  his  two  articles  on  th* 
Kthiopic  and  Amharic  languages  in  Ersch  and 
G ruber's  AlUjemcine  Encyvlopiidie. 
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also  possess**  some  tra its  which  are  in  closer  ac- 
cordance with  the.  other  Syro-Arabian  idioms,  and 
nine  which  are  peculiar  to  itself  alone.  The 
main  features  of  its  structure  are  as  follow  : — The 
verb  posse  ses  the  first  ten  conjugations  of  the 
Arabic  verb,  with  the  exception  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth;  besides  these  it  has  two  other  conjugations 
which  are  unknown  to  the  Arabic.  The  forma- 
tion of  nouns  resembles  most  that  of  Hebrew  ; 
but  nouns  often  have  superfluous  end-vowels, 
which  are  modified  in  particular  cases,  and  are 
analogous  to  the  Arabic  nunnation.  As  for  the 
flexion  of  nouns,  the  masculine  and  feminine  plu- 
rals are  either  formed  by  affixed  syllables  (an,  utj 
on  the  principle  common  to  the  whole  Syro-Ara- 
bian family  ;  or  by  changes  within  the  compass 
of  flie  radical  letters,  after  the  manner  of  the  so- 
called  b roken  'plurals  of  the  Arabic  grammar. 
The  state  construct,  and  that  relation  of  the  noun 
which  is  equivalent  to  our  objective  case,' are  de- 
noted by  changes  in  the  final  vowels.  There  is  no 
form  for  the  dual  number  either  in  the  verb  or  the 
noun.  With  regard  to  the  vocabulary  of  the 
language,  one-third  of  the  roots  are  to  be  found  in 
the  same  state  in  Arabic.  By  making  allowance 
for  commutations  and  transpositions,  many  other 
roots  may  be  identified  with  their  Arabic  corre- 
spondents: some  of  its  roots,  however,  do  not  exist 
in  our  present  Arabic,  but  are  to  be  found  in  Ara- 
maic and  Hebrew.  Besides  this  it  has  native 
roots  peculiar  to  itself:  it  has  adopted  several 
Greek  words,  but  shows  no  traces  of  the  influence 
of  Coptic, 

The  alphabet  possesses  twenty-six  consonants, 
arranged  in  a  peculiar  order,  twenty-four  of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  equivalents  to  the 
same  number  of  letters  in  the  Arabic  alphabet 

(the  ones  excepted  being  y*^    &,  &,  anc^  £)• 

The  remaining  two  are  letters  adopted  to  express 
the  Greek  n  and  W.  The  vowel-sounds,  which  are 
seven,  are  not  expressed  by  separable  signs,  as  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  punctuation,  but  are  denoted 
by  modifications  in  the  original  form  of  the  con- 
sonants, after  the  manner  of  the  Devanagari  alpha- 
bet. The  mode  of  writing  is  from  left  to  right.  As 
for  the  written  characters,  Geseni us  has  traced  the 
relation  between  some  of  them  and  their  equiva- 
B  lents  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  There  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  striking  resemblance  between  the 
Geez  letters  generally  and  those  in  the  Himjarite 
inscriptions;  a  circumstance  which  accords  well 
with  the  supposed  connection  of  Southern  Arabia 
and  Hahesh.  Moreover,  Lepsius,  in  an  interesting 
essay,  Veber  die  Anordnuncj  mid  Verwandschaft 
dee  Semitisrhen,  Indischen,  Aethiopischen,  it;c. 
Alphabets  (.in  his  /.icei  Sprachveryleichcnde  Ab~ 
hmtdhmgen.  Berlin,  1S36*,  8vo.  pp.  74-80),  has 
adduced  gome  striking  arguments  to  prove  that 
the  Devanti^ari  alphabet  must  have  had  some 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  Geez. 

The  literature  tit  the  Gee/,  language  is  very 
scanty  indeed,  and  that  little  is  almost  exclu- 
sively of  a  Biblical  or  ecclesiastical  character. 
It  possesses  nothing,  not  even  an  imitation  of  die 

national  poetry,  nor  of  the  lexicographical  and 

grammatical  works,  of  the  Arabs,  some  few  his- 
torical work-;  in  the  shape  of  chronicles,  and  a 
few  medical  trCattMl,  constitute  the  main  body 
if  their  profane  literature.  The  (Jeez  has  ceased, 
«*«r  sii  cp  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 


fo  be  the  vernacular  language  of  any  part  of  trie 
country,  having  been  supplanted  it  the  coiut  of 
the  sovereign  by  the  Amharic.  It  still  contin  aes, 
nowever,  to  be  the  language  used  in  religious 
rites,  in  domestic  affairs  of  state,  and  m  private 
correspondence. — J.  N. 

ETHIOPIC    VERSION.      The   libraries   of 
Europe  contain  some,  although  very  rarely  com- 
plete, manuscript  copies  of  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  Geez  dialect.     This  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  made  from  the  Gieek   of  the 
Septuagint,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  recen- 
sion, as   is  evinced,  among  other   things,    by  '  the" 
arrangement  of  the  Biblical   books,  and   by  the 
admission  of  the  Apocrypha  without  distinction. 
It  is  divided-  into  four  parts  :  The  Law,  or  the 
Octateuch,   containing  the  Pentateuch   and   the 
books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth  ;  The  Kings, 
in  thirteen  books,  consisting  of  two  books  of  Sa- 
muel, two  of  Kings,  two  of  Chronicles,   two  ol 
Ezra  (Ezra  and  Nehemiah),  Tobit,  Judith,  Esther, 
Job,  the  Psalms;   Solomon,   in   five  books,   con- 
sisting of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Wis- 
dom, and  Sirach  ;  Prophets,  in  eighteen   books, 
consisting   of   Isaiah,  Jeremiah's   prophecy    and 
Lamentations,  Baruch,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the 
twelve   minor   prophets :    lastly,   they   have    also 
two  books  of  the  Maccabees.     Besides  this,  they 
possess  an  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  which  they 
place  next  to  that  of  Job.     The  critical  uses  of 
this  version  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  evidence  it  gives  as  to  the  text   of  the  Septua- 
gint.    The  version  of  the  New  Testament   was 
made  direct  from  the  Greek  original.     It  follows 
the  verbal  arrangement  of  the  Greek  very  closely, 
and  has  mistakes  which  are  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  confusion  of  words  which   resemble  each 
other  in  that  language.     It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  recension  it  follows :  hat  it  frequently 
agrees  with  the  Peshito  and  the  Itala.     It  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  execution  of 
either  of  these  translations ;   but  they  may  both 
be  ascribed  with  much   probability  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century.     Only  small  portion! 
of   the   former   have    been    printed.     The  whole 
New  Testament   has,    however,    appeared.     The 
Gospels  were  edited  anew   from   MSS.  by  T.  P 
Piatt,  MA.,  in  1S26.  in  4to.— J.  N. 

ETHUN  (J1EK)  occurs  in  Prov.  vii.  lf>,  in 
connection  with  Egypt,  and  a3  a  product  of  that 
country.  It  is  translated  Jine  linen  in  the 
Authorized  Version.  '  1  have. decked  my  bed  with 
coverings  of  tapestry,  with  carved  works,  with 
Jine  linen  (ethun)  off  Egypt.'  As  Egypt  was 
from  very  early  times  celebrated  for  its  cultiva- 
tion of  flax  and  manufacture  of  linen,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  ethun  is  correctly  rendered, 
though  some  have  thought  tnat  it  may  signify 
rope  or  string  of  Egypt,  '  funis  /Egypfius,'  Munis 
salignus  v.  intuhaceus ;'  but  Celsius  (Ilierobot. 
ii.  p  89)  observes,  'Ethun  non  funeni,  sed  linum 
et  linteum  esse,  datnat  gr;rca  vox  oQ6m\  vel 
odStnov,  quam  ah  ethun  esse  deducendam.'  So 
Mr.  Yates,  in  his  Tt .rtri/ntm  Antiqaorum,  p. 
2b").  says  of  bB6vtt,  that  '  it  was  in  all  probability 
an    Egyptian    Word,    adopted    by    the    Greek  i  to 

denote  the  commodity  to  which  the  Egyptians 

themselves  applied  it.'  For  |*t2N,  put  into 
Greek  letters,  and  with  Gieek  tei  initiations,  be- 
comes o66vt]  and  oOdvioy.  Ilesychius  states,  do 
doubt  CORectly,  'that    69&mr)  was  applied    by  the 
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Greeks  to  any  fine  and  thin  cloth,  though  not  of 
line^i.'  Mr  Yates  further  adduces  from  ancient 
Scholia  that  bdovai  were  made  both  of  flax  and  of 
wool ;  anil  also  that,  the  silks  of  India  are  called 
b96vai  aripiKaL  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of 
the  Erythraean  Sea.  We  have  also  shown  from 
the  same  work,  in  the  article  Cotton,  p.  473,  that 
the  name  b06viov  was  applied  to  cloths  exported 
firm  Catch,  Ougein,  and  Baroach,  and  which 
must  have  been  made  of  cotton  Mr.  Yates 
moreover  observes,  that  though  6d6urj,  like  aivTioov, 
originally  denoted  linen,  yet  we  find  them  both 
applied  to  co'ton  cloth.  As  the  manufacture  of 
liner,  extended  itself  into  other  countries,  and  as 
the  exports  of  India  became  added  to  those  of 
Egypt,  all  varieties,  either  of  linen  or  cotton 
cloth,  wherever  woven,  came  to  be  designated  by 
the  originally  Egyptian  names  'OdSvri  and  'Zivhoov. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  bd6viov  occurs 
in  John  xix.  40 — *  Then  took  they  the  body  of 
Jesus  and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes  '  (bdoviois) ; 
in  the  parallel  passage,  Matt,  xxvii.  59,  the  term 
used  is  aiv$6vis  as  also  in  Mark  xv.  46,  and 
in  Luke  xxiii.  53.  We  meet  with  it  again  in 
John  xx.  5,  '  and  he  stooping  down  saw  the 
linen  clothes  lying.'  It  is  generally  used  in  the 
plural  to  denote  'linen  bandages.'  'OfloVrj occurs 
in  Acts  x.  11,  'and  (Peter)  saw  heaven  opened, 
and  a  certain  vessel  descending  unto  him,  as  it 
had  been  a  great  sheet  knit  at  the  four  corners, 
and  let  down  to  the  earth,'  and  also  in  xi.  5, 
where  this  passage  is  repeated. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  is  evident 
that  bd6viov  may  signify  cloth  made  either  of 
linen  or  cotton,  but  most  probably  the  former, 
as  it  was  more  common  than  cotton  in  Syria  and 
Egypt  [v.  Cotton  and  Linen]. — J.  F.  R. 

ETZ-ABOTH  (T\2Vr  XV.)  occ«rs  in  Lev. 
xxiii.  10,  and  Neh.  viii.  15,  and  in  both  pas- 
sages is  mentioned  along  with  etz-shemen.  These 
words  occur  also  in  Ezek.  xx.  2S,  where,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  passages,  they  are  translated  thick 
trees :  '  For  when  I  had  brought  them  into  the 
land,  &c,  then  they  saw  every  high  hill  and  all 
the  thick  trees  (elz-aboth),  and  they  offered  there 
their  sacrifices.'  The  word  etz  or  otz,  used  in 
several  places  in  Scripture  to  designate  a  tree, 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  veil)  otze,  4  to  fix' 
1  to  make  steady.'  The  word  aboth,  according  to 
Celsius  (Ilierobot.  i.  p.  322),  is  by  the  Rabbins, 
as  well  as  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  versions, 
understood  to  mean  the  myrtle.  But  Celsius 
himself  follows  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and 
several  other  authorities,  in  considering  the  etz- 
aboth  to  signify  a  shady  tree,  '  foliis  et  frond i bus 
densa.' 

The  shade  of  trees  must  always  have  been 
highly  esteemed  in  eastern,  or  rather  in  warm 
climates.  The  planting  of  trees  was  early  prac- 
tised, as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  eshel 
planted  by  Abraham  at  Beersheha,  when  he  called 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  We  know  also  that 
among  the  nal  on's  of  antiquity  the  planting  of 
groves,  and  their  conseciat ion  to  their  gods,  were 
antecedent  to  the  building  of  temples  and  altars, 
uii'l  were  of  almost  universal  adoption;  and  that 
groves  were  the  seenes  of  their  idolatrous  worship 
and  licentious  lites.  Hence  probably  the  Jews 
wen;  prohibited  from  planting  trefl  around  or  near 
\he   altar   of  God.      Shade  and    solitude   seem 
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always  to  have  been  considered  as  giving  an  an 
of  mystery  and  devotion  to  religious  services. 
Seneca,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  says,  '  H 
you  find  a  grove  thick  set  with  ancient  oaks  that 
have  shot  up  to  a  vast  height,  the  tallness  of  the 
wood,  the. retirement  of  the  place,  and  the  plea- 
santness of  the  shade,  immediately  make  you 
think  it  to  be  the  residence  of  some  god.'  The 
prophet  Hosea  also  gives  the  following  description : 
'They  sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  burn  incense  upon  the  hills,  under  oaks  and 
poplars  and  elms,  because  the  shadow  thereof  is 
good'  (Hos.  iv.  18).  Hence,  in  the  above  pas- 
sages, it  is  more  than  probable  that  etz-aboth  has 
a  general,  and  not  a  specific,  signification.  There 
is  no  proof  of  the  myrtle  being  intended  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  not.  likely  to  have  been  found  in  any  part  of 
the  wilderness,  and  no  better  material  can  be 
required  for  the  construction  of  booths  than  the 
boughs  of  thick  or  shady  tree3. — J.  F.  R. 

ETZ-HADAR  ("HPI  XV.)  occurs  only  once  in 
Scripture,  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  where  the  Israelites 
are  directed,  in  remembrance  of  their  dwelling 
in  tents  or  booths  when  they  were  brought  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  to  leave  their  homes  and  dwell 
in    booths    for   a   season    every   year.    '  And   ye 
shall   take    you   on  the  first  day  the  boughs   of 
goodly  trees  (peri  etz-hadar),  branches  of  palm- 
trees,   and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees  (etz-aboth), 
and  willows  of  the  brook  ;  and  ye  shall  rejoice 
before  the  Lord  your  God  seven  days.'     Etz-aboth 
has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  article ;  etz- 
hadar  has  been  variously  translated.     The  words 
in   the  original,  peri  etz-hadar,  the  Septuagint 
renders  Kapirov  £vKov  upaiov,  and  the   Vulgate, 
fructus   arboris  pulcherrimce,  the  '  fructus  ligni 
honoris'  of  Ursini.     These  translations  are   fal- 
lowed in  many  versions,  as  enumerated  by  Celsinv 
(Hierobot.  i.   p.  252) ;    but,  as  this  author  also 
shows,  Onkelos  and  others  consider   the  phrase  to 
signify  '  fructus  arboris  citrei :'  so  R.  Aben  E-ia, 
in  Hebrew,  but  as  translated  by  Celsius,  '  Fructus 
arboris  speciosae  est  citrus.     Nam    certe  nullus 
fructus  arboreus  speciosior  est   illo.'      The  term 
etragh  or  atruj  is  that  translated  citrus.     This 
interpretation  has  been  adopted  by  the  Jews,  and 
is  that  given  by  Joseph  us.     The  orange  and  lemon 
have  sometimes    been  adduced  as  the  citrus  of 
the  above  passages,  but   both  were  unknown  in 
those  early  times  so  far  north  as  Palestine;  while 
the  citron  seems  to   have  been  early  introduced 
from  Media,  and  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,   as    we    shall    show    under   the    article 
Taiuiuah.     Some  again  are  of  opinion   that  the 
olive  is  intended  by  the  word  hadar,  as  the  olive  is 
mentioned  instead  of  this  tree  by  Nehemiah  (viii. 
15),  in  reference' apparently  to  the  above  passage. 
Instead  of  fruit,  however,  some,  as  Tremellius  and 
Dr.  Geddes,   conceive   that  peri  signifies   young 
glowing  shoots  or   boughs,  as  indeed   it  is   inter- 
preted  in   our  authorized  version.     There  can  be 
no  objection   to  the  citron  being  considered  the 
hadar,   as   is  done  by  the   Jews;  since  we  leain 
from  Josephus   that  they  had  them  in  their  hands 
in  festo  Scenopeyiovum,  when  they   threw   them 
at  King  Alexander  Jannaens;  and  they  still  con- 
tinue to  use  citrons  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
But   this   does   not   prove   that   the    citron    wai 
common  in  Palestine,  or  rather  in  the  desert,  at 
the  time  of  Moses.    The  law-giver,  if  he  specified 
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any,  would  no  doubt  direct  the  Israelites  to  take 
such  fruits  or  branches  as  were  procurable  in  th*> 
desert ;  but  it  is  probable,  as  maintained  by 
the  majority  of  commentators,  that  the  term  is 
general,  rather  than  specific,  and  therefore  that  the 
fruit  or  branches  of  any  goodly  tree  might  be 
thus  employed.  Ursini  has  observed,  '  Nam  si 
6pecies  aliqua  defecisset,  nee  omnibus  aeque  ad 
manum  fuisset,  imposita  fuisset  necessifas  Sceno- 
pegia  celebraturis,  vel  omittendi  gestationem 
horum  ramusculorum.  vel  praevaricandi  contra 
legis  prescription.  Cogita,  si  omnibus  citrece 
frondes  fructihus  suis  onustae,  aut  oleaginee,  aut 
myrtece  gestandae  fuissent,  (pianta  circa  Hiero- 
solymas   hortorum   quotannis   fuisset   calamitas; 

?[uanla    frondium     tali  urn     raritas    et    caritas ' 
Arboret.  Bibl.  p.  577).  -J.  F.  K. 

ETZ-SHEMEN  (}£$  YV)  occurs  three  times 
in  Scripture,  and  is  differently 'translated  in  all  the 
three  passages  in  the  Authorized  Version.  At  the 
institution  of  the  Feast,  of  Tabernacle*  (Lev.  xxxiii. 
33  34),  we  have  seen  [Etz-hadau]  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  directed  to  make  booths  of  the  boughs  of 
palm-trees,  of  willows  of  the  brook,  of  goody  trees 
(etz-hadnr),  and  of  thick  trees  (etz-aboth).  At 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  Nehemiah  (viii.  15) 
directs  the  Israelites  to  '  go  foith  unto  the  mount 
and  fetch  olive  and  pine  branches  (etz-shemen), 
•and  my/r/e-branches,  and  /w/m-hranches,  and 
branches  of  thick  trees  (etz-aboth),  to  make  booths, 
as  it  is  written.'  Thus  we  see  that  two  names  are 
the  same  in  both  passages,  viz.  the  palm  and 
etz-aboth ;  while  etz-hadar  and  willows  of  the 
brook  are  mentioned  in  the  tirst,  and  myrtle 
branches,  olive  branches,  and  ctz-shemen  in  the 
second. 

This  term  occurs  also  in  Isa.  xli.  19:  *  I  will 
plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the  shittah-tree, 
and  the  myrtle,  and  the  etz-shemen  [here  trans- 
lated 'oil-tree"]:  I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir-tree, 
and  the  pine,  and  the  box  tree  together.'  The 
third  mention  of  etz-shemen  is  in  1  Kings  vi.  23, 
where  its  wood  is  described  as  being  employed: 
1  And  within  the  oracle  he  made  two  cherubim  of 
etz-shemen  [translated  olive-tree],  each  two  cubits 
high."  If  we  collate  the  several  passages  in  which 
ctz-shemtn  occurs,  we  shall  find  reason  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  not  the  ol  ive  tree,  as  it  is  translated 
in  1  Kings  vi.  2.3,  since  in  Neb.  viii.  1"),  the  olive- 
tree(sait)  is  distinguished  from  etz  shemen,  which 
Is  there  rendered  pine-tree ;  and  that  it  is  as  little 
likely  to  be  the  pine-tree,  since  in  Isa  xli.  19, 
ets>shemen,  translated  oil-tree,  is  mentioned  as 
distinct  from  both  the  tir  and  the  pine. 

Though  the  above  names,  occurring  in  the  same 
sentences  with  etz-shemen,  enable  us  to  say  that 

it    is   not    likely    to   have    been   any  of  them,  it  is 

n<»t  more  easy  to  say  what  tree  is  intended.  Se- 
veral have  l»een  adduced  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above,  as  the  different  kinds  of  pine, 
including  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  cypress,  the 
citrus,  the  balsam-tree;  but  there  is  no  proof  in 
favour  of  any  of  these.  Ursini  and  Celsius  are 
both  of  opinion  thai  the  term  is  used  genericallvi 
and  thetefore  that   no  particular  kind  of  tree  is 

intended.  Tllil  may  appear  to  he  the  rase  in  the 
failiei    pu  but    in    those  of  Isa    xli.    !'.',  and 

of  1  K.  ngi  \  i.  2.i,  a  specific  tree   seems  to  be 

jH)inted    cut;    but    we    have    no    means    of  deter* 

tx\nuig  tlie  particular  tree,  though  there  are  several 


in  Palestine  which  are  not  noticed  in  our  Version 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  though  it  is  probable  that 
some  even  of  tlie  modern  Arabic  names  may 
bear  some  similarity  to  the  Hebrew.  The  Arabic 
shamanat,  signifying  fragrant  things,  and  the  Per- 
sian shamanah,  signifying  anything  odoriferous, 
a  fragrant  smell,  seem  to  be  connected  with  it. 
But  Hebrew  scholars  consider  shemen  as  having 
some  reference  to  oiliness  or  fatness.  Thus  Celsius 
(Hierob.  i.  310)  quotes  R.  D.  Kimchi  as  com- 
menting on  I  Kings  vi.  23,  as  follows  :  '  Intel- 
iigeper  JDl^  ''Vy  speciem  aliquam  pini,  ex  qua 
manat  pinguedo,  untie  faciunt  picem  ;  nam  inde 
dicitur  |0^  }*£?  arbor  pinguedinis."  The  objection 
to  etz-shemen  being  one  of  tlie  pine  tribe,  is  that 
it  is  mentioned  as  apparently  distinct  from  both 
♦he  jiine  and  fir  in  the  passage  of  Isaiah,  while  in 
that  of  Kings  a  tree  is  required  having  wood  fit  for 
making  the  cherubim.  As  no  tree  has  yet  been 
pointed  out  having  a  name  similar  either  in  mean- 
ing or  sound  to  the  Hebrew,  and  with  wood  of  a 
good  quality,  it  is  better  to  consider  etz-shemen  as 
one  of  those  not  yet  ascertained,  than  to  add  one 
more  to  the  other  unsatisfactory  guesses. — J  F.  R 
EVANGELISTS  (Euayyckiovai).  This  term 
is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  a  certain  class 
of  Christian  teachers  who  were  not  fixed  to  any 
particular  spot,  but  travelled  either  independently, 
or  under  the  direction  of  one  or  other  of  the  Apos- 
tles, for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  Gospel. 
Philip,  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  is  termed  the 
Evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  8).  St.  Paul  exhorts 
Timothy  '  to  do  the  work  of  an  Evangelist'  (2 
Tim.  iv.  5);  and  though  this  name  is  not  given  to 
Titus,  the  injunctions  addressed  to  him,  and  the 
services  he  rendered,  are  so  similar  as  to  rentier 
the  propriety  of  applying  it  to  hirn  unquestion- 
able. In  the  Epistle  to  the  Epheaians  (iv.  1 1)  the 
EvayyeKiards  (Evangelists)  are  expressly  distin- 
guished from  the  iroi/j.4va.s  kcu  SiBaanaKovs  (phs- 
tors  and  teachers).  The  chief  points  of  difference 
appear  to  be  that  the  former  were  itinerant,  the 
latter  stationary  ;  the  former  were  employed  in 
introducing  the  Gospel  where  it  was  before  un- 
known ;  the»business  of  the  latter  was  to  confirm 
and  instruct  the  converts  statedly  and  perma 
nently.  Such  is  the  representation  given  by  Eu 
st  bins  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  37).  Referring  to  the 
state  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  he  says, 
•  Many  of  the  disciples  of  that  time,  whose  souls 
the  Divine  word  had  inspired  with  an  ardent  lose 
of  philosophy,  first  fulfilled  pur  Saviour's  precept 
by  distributing  their  substance  amoug  the  poor. 
Tneu  travelling  abroad  they  performed  the  work 
of  Evangelists  (epyuv  iirertKow  Evay-yfAtcrru'v  >. 
being  ambitious  to  preach  Christ,  and  deliver  the 
Scripture  of  the  Divine  Gospels.  Having  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  faith  in  foreign  nations, 
they  appointed  other  pastovs  (iroi/ueVas  re  kolOi- 
arauTes  erfpuus),  to  whom  they  entrusted  the  cul- 
tivation Of  the  par's  they  had  recently  occupied 
while    they    proceeded      to    other    countries     and 

nations.      He  elsewhere  speaks  of  PantsBnui  and 

others  as  F.mnyehits  of  the  Word  (Evayyt\i(TTCu 
rov  \6yov  (Hist.  Ere/es.  v.  10).  In  the  same 
writer  the   teim    Evangelist    is   also  applied,  as  at 

present,  to  the  authors  of  the  canonical  gospels 

(Hist,   l'.cclcs.  iii.  90)       ('('aninbell  s   / .r,  7 ur,  .t  ,/ti 

Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i  pp.  1  Lti  ISA  i  Wan- 
ders History  <>/  the  Planting  of  the  Christian 
Church.   Eng.  trausl.  \ol.  i.  p.   173). — J.  K-  R 
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EVE,  the  name  of  the  first  woman.     Her  his- 
tory is  contained  in  th.it  of  Adam,  which  see. 
EVENING.     [Day.  J 

EVIL-MERODACH    CtfVp    ^1K  ;     Sept. 

E'jiaAuapuSdK,  OuKcu/xaSdxap),  son  and  successor 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  who,  on  His 
accession  to  tiie  throne  (b  c.  562),  released  the 
captive  king  of  Judah,  Jehoiachiu,  from  prison, 
treated  liim  with  kindness  and  distinction,  and 
set  his  throne  above  the  thrones  of  the  other  con- 
quered kings  whi>  were  detained  at  Bahylon  (2 
Rings  xxv.  27;  Jer.  lii.  31-31)  [Chai.jd.eans]. 
A  Jewish  tradition  (n  iticed  by  Jerome  on  Isa. 
xiv.  29)  ascribes  this  kindness  to  a  personal 
friendship  which  Evil-merodach  had  contracted 
with  the  Jewish  king,  when  he  was  himself  con- 
signed to  prison  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  on 
recover  ng  from  his  seven  years'  monomania,  took 
offence  at  s  me  part  of  the  conduct  of  his  son,  by 
whom  the  government  had  in  the  meantime  been 
administered.  This  story  was  probably  invented 
to  account  for  the  fact.  Evil-merodach  is  doubt- 
less the  same  as  the  Ilvarodam  of  Ptolemy 'sC'anon. 
The  duration  of  his  reign  is  made  out  variously 
by  chronologers,  -ome  extending  it  to  twenty-four 
vcars,  others  reducing  it  to  two  or  three.  Hales, 
who  adopts  the  last  number,  identities  him  with 
the  king  of  Babylon  who  formed  a  powerful  con- 
federacy against  t lie  Medes,  which  was  broken  up, 
aiid  the  king  slain  by  Cyrus,  then  acting  for  his 
uncle  Cyaxares.  But  this  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Xenophon's  Cyrop&dia,  the  historical  value  of 
which  he  estimates  far  too  highly  [Cykus]. 

The  latter  half  of  the  name  Evil-Merodach  is 
that  of  a  Babylonian  god  '■  Mukodach].  Two 
modes  of  explaining  the  former  part  of  it  have 
been  attempted.  Since  evil,  as  a  Hebrew  word, 
means  '  foolish,1  Simonis  proposes  to  consider  it  the 

derivative  of  ?1X,  in  the  Arabic  signification  of 
1  to  be  first,"  affording  the  sense  of  '  prince  of  Me- 
rodach.'  This  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Babylonian  language  was  of  Syro-Arabian  origin. 
Gesenius,  on  the  other  hand,  who  does  not  admit 
that  origin,  believes  that  some  Indo-Germanic 
word,  of  similar  s  und,  but  leputable  sense,  is 
concealed  under  evilfaml  that  the  Hebrews  made 
some  slight  pei  veision  in  its  form  to  produce  a 
word  of  contemptuous  signification  in  Hebrew, 
just  as  is  assumed  in  the  case  of  Bee1%ebi.il. 

EUNICE  (EWktj),  the  mother  of  Timothy,  a 
Jewess,  a'nhough  married  to  a  Greek  and  bearing 
a  Greek  name,  which  signifies  pood  victory,  and 
is  that  of  one  of  the  Neieides,  daughters  of 
Oceanus.  She  was  a  believer  in  Christ,  and 
even  her  mother  Lois  lived  in  the  faith  of  the 
expected  Messiah,  if  she  did  not  live  to  know  that 
he  had  come  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
2  Tim.  i.  5  ;  Acts  xvi.  I). 

El ■  \  I  (II  '  e uuovxos).  This  word,  which  we 
have  adopted  from  the  Greek,  has,  in  its  literal 
tenet,  the  harmless  meaning  of  '  bed-keeper,"  t,  e. 
one  who  has  llie  chaige  of  beds  and  bed-cham- 
bers; but  as  only  persons  deprived  of  their  virility 
have,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  been  employed 
in  Oriental  harems,  and  as  such  persons  are 
employed  almost  exclusively  in  this  kind  of  ser- 
vice, the  word  ■  bed-keeper  '  became  synonymous 
with  '  castftttiH.'  In  fact  there  are  i'vw  eastern 
languages  in  which  the  condition  ol  those  persons 
U   more    diiectly   expressed    than    by  the  name  of 


some  post  or  station  in  which  they  are  usually 
found  The  admission  lo  the  recesses  of  th* 
harem,  which  is  in  fact  the  domestic  establish 
inent  of  the  prince,  gives  the  eunuchs  such  pe- 
culiar advantages  of  access  to  the  royal  ear  and 
person,  as  often  enables  them  to  exercise  an  im- 
portant infiuence,  and  to  rise  to  stations  of  great 
trust  and  power  in  Eastern  courts.  Hence  it 
Would  seem  that,  in  Egypt,  for  instance,  toe  word 
which  indicated  an  eunuch  was  applied  to  any 
court  officer,  whether  a  castiatus  or  not.  The 
word  which  describes  Joseph's  master  as  '  an 
officer  of  Pharaoh  '  (Gen.  xxxvii.  6  ;  xxxix.  1)  is 
D"HD  saris,  which  is  used  in  Hebrew  to  denote  an. 
eunuch ;  and  in  these  places  is  rendered  iO"), 
'prince,'  in  the  Targum,  and  cvvovxos,  'eunuch,' 
in  the  Septuagint 

Authority  would  be  superfluous  in  proof  of  a 
matter  of  such  common  knowledge  as  the  employ- 
ment of  eunuchs,  and  especially  of  black  eunuclis 
in  the  courts  and  harems  of  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern East.  A  noble  law,  which,  however,  evinces 
the  prevalence  of  the  custom  prior  to  Moses,  made 
castration  illegal  among  the  Jews  (Lev.  xxii. 
21 ;  Dent,  xxiii,  1).  But  the  Hebrew  princes  did 
not  choose  to  understand  this  law  as  interdicting 
the  use  of  those  who  had  been  made  eunuchs  by 
others ;  for  that  they  had  them,  and  that  they 
were  sometimes,  if  not  generally,  blacks,  and  that 
the  chief  of  them  was  regarded  as  holding  an  - 
important,  and  influential  post,  appears  from  1 
Kings  xxii.  9;  2  Kings  viii.  6;  ix.  32,  33; 
xx.  8;  xxiii.  11;  Jer.  xxxviii.  7;  xxxix.  16; 
xli.  16.  Samuel  was  aware  that  eunuchs  would 
not  fail  to  be  employed  in  a  regal  court ;  for  he 
thus  forewarns  the  people,  '  He  (the  king)  will 
take  the  tenth  of  your  seed  and  of  your  vineyard, 
and  give  to  his  eunuclis  [A.  V.  l  officers  ']  and 
to  his  servants'  (1  Sam.  viii.  15). 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  eunuchs  were 
probably  obtained  from  a  great  distance,  and  at 
an  expense  which  must  have  limited  their  employ- 
ment to  the  royal  establishment ;  and  this  is  very 
much  the  case  even  at  present. 

In  Matt.  xix.  12,  the  term  'eunuch  '  is  applied 
figuratively  to  persons  naturally  impotent.  In 
the  same  verse  mention  is  also  made  uf  persons 
'  who  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake;  which  is  a  manifestly 
hyperbolical  description  of  such  as  lived  in  volun- 
tary abstinence  (com)).  Matt.  v.  29,  30);  although 
painful  examples  have  occurred  (as  in  the  case  of 
Origen)  of  a  disposition  to  interpret  the  phrase  too 
literally,  and  thus  to  act  upon  the  following  in- 
junction, or  permission,  '  Let  him  who  is  capable 
of  doimr  this,  do  it  — 6  Suvd/mtvos  x^P^v  XwP€iT0' 

EUODIAS  (EvoSi'as),  a  female  member  of  the 
church  at  Philippi,  who  seems  to  have  been  at 
variance  with  another  female  member  named 
Synfyche.  Paul  describes  them  as  women  who 
had  •  laboured  much  with  him  in  the  gOspel,'  and 
implores  them  to  be  of  one  mind  (Philip,  iv. 
2,3). 

EUPHRATES  (Ev<ppdTys),  termed  in  Deut.  i. 
7,  '  the  great  river,'  where  it  is  mentioned  as  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  land  which  (ver.  8)  Got! 
gave  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  In  Gen. 
ii.  14,  the  Euphrates  (rHD)  is  stated  to  Le  the 
fourth  of  the  rivers  whisk  flowed  from  a  common 
stream  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  Divines  and  geo 
graphers   have   taken   much    trouble   in   order   ftr 
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«un  the  position  of  Eden  from  the  geographical 
particulars  given  in  tlie  Bible,  without  remem- 
l>eriiig  thai  probably  nothing  more  than  a  po- 
pular description  was  intended.  It  is  true  that 
two  of  the  rivers  mentioned  in  the  passage,  namely, 
Hie  Tigris  anil  the  Euphrates,  have  their  sources 
in  the  same  high  lands;  but  scientific  geography 
neither  sanctions  nor  explains  the  Scriptural  ac-. 
count,  if  Eden  is  to  be  sought  in  the  mountainous 
range  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  which  they 
rise. 

In  consequence  of  its  magnitude  and  import- 
ance, the  Euphrates  was  designated  and  known  as 
4  the  river,"  being  by  far  the  most  considerable 
stream  in  Western  Asia.  Thus  in  Exod.  xxiii.  31, 
we  read,  '  from  the  desert  unto  the  river '  (comp. 
L,a.  viii.  7). 

It  has  two  sources  and  two  arms  — a  western 
and  an  eastern — which  rise  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia.  Of  the3e  streams  the  western  is  the 
shorter,  and  is  called  Kara  Sou,  or  Melas ;  the 
eastern  is  itself  made  up  of  several  streams,  the 
longest  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Murad,  or 
Phrat.  The  two  arms  unite  about  three  days' 
journev  from  Erzeroom,  near  which  rise  two  of 
the  tributaries  that  concur  in  forming  the  Phrat. 
Thus  uniting,  they  give  rise  to  the  Euphrates 
strictly  so  called,  which,  flowing  to  the  south, 
divides  Armenia  from  Cappadocia ;  but,  being 
driven  westward  by  the  Anti-Taurus  and  Taurus 
mountains,  it  works  its  circuitous  way  through 
narrow  passes  and  over  cataracts,  until,  breaking^ 
through  a  defile  formed  by  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Mons  Amanus  (Alma  Dagh),  and  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Mons  IV'rus,  it  reaches  the 
plain  country  not  far  from  Samosata  (Schemisat), 
then  winds  south  and  south-east,  passing  the  north 
o(  Syria,  and  the  north-east  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
and  at  length,  after  many  windings,  unites  with 
the  Tigiis,  and  thus  united  finds  its  termination 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Herod,  i.  180;  Strabo,  ii. 
p  521  ;  Ptolem.  v.  13;  Plin.  Hist.  Aat.  v.  20; 
Q.  Curt.  i.  13;  Orbts  T<rrarum,  C.  Kaercher 
Auct. ;  Map  to  Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
oil  Steam  Sari>iutum  to  India.)  In  conjunction 
with  the  Tigiis,  it  forms  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of 
Mesopotamia,  over  which  it  flows  or  is  can  ied 
by  can. .Is,  and  ihus  diffuses  abroad  fertility  and 
beauty..  At  Bagdad  and  Hillah  (Babylon),  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigiis  approach  comparatively 
near  to  each  other,  but  separate  again,  forming  a 
kind  of  ample  basin,  till  they  finally  become  one 
at  Koorrna.  Under  the  Caesars  the  Euphrates  was 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire,  as 
under  David  it  was  the  natural  limit  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy. 

Although  occasionally  much  more,  the  breadth 
of  the  Euphrates  varies  between  200  and  100  yards ; 
but  for  a  distance  of  00  miles  through  the.  Lemlun 
marslu's  the  main  stieain  narrows  to  about  SS  yards. 
The  geneial  depth  of  u.r.  Upper  populates  exceeds 
8  feel.  In  point  .of  current  :A  is  for  the  most  part 
a  sluggish  stream  ;  for,  except  in  the  height  of  the 
flooded  season^\vhen  it  appioaches  5  miles  an  hour, 
ii  vaiies  from  1^  to  3^,  with  a  much  larger  por- 
tit  u  of  ds  Course  under  3  than  above,     lis  general 

lescription  for  some  distance  below  Erziugau  is 

ii.it  of  a  river  of  the  first  order,  stingy  ling  through 
uigh  lulls,  or  rather  low  mountains,  making  an 
exceedingly  toitunus  course,  as  it  forces  i t ^  way 
««.,«,-   a    nebbly    or   rocky    bed,    from    one    natural 


barrier  to  another.  As  it  winds  round  i*s  numerous 
barriers,  it  carries  occasionally  towards  each  of 
the  cardinal  points  a  considerable  body  of  water  ; 
and  is  shallow  enough  in  some  places  for  loaded 
camels  to  pass  in  autumn,  the  water  rising  to 
their  bellies,  or  about  4^  feet.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  river  is  enclosed  between  two  parallel  ranges 
of  hills,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  high  brusi.- 
wood  and  timber  of  moderate  size,  having  a  suc- 
cession, of  long  narrow  islands,  on  several  of  which 
are  moderate-sized  towns ;  the  borders  of  this 
ancient  stream  being  still  well  inhabited,  not  only 
by  Bedouins,  but  by  permanent  residents.  The 
following  towns  may  be  named  :  Samsat,  Hao- 
roum,  Romkala,  Bir,  Giaber,  Deir.  Rava,  Anna, 
Hadisa,  El  Oos,  Jibba,  Hit,  Hillah,  Lemlun, 
Konia,  and  Bussora.  The  scenery  above  Hit,  in 
itself  very  picturesque,  is  greatly  heightened  by 
the  frequent  recuirence  of  ancient  irrigating  aque- 
ducts, beautiful  specimens  ".fart,  vhich  are  attri- 
buted by  the  Arabs  to  the  Persians  when  fire-wor- 
shippers :  they  literally  cover  both  banks, and  prove 
that  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates  were  once  thickly 
inhabited  by  a  highly  civilized  people.  Thev  are 
of  stone.  Ten  miles  below  Hit  is  the  last  of  these. 
The  country  now  becomes  Hatter,  with  few  hills; 
the  river  winds  less  ;  and  the  hanks  are  covered 
with  Arab  villages  of  mats  or  tents,  with  beautiful 
mares,  cattle,  and  numerous  flocks  of  goats  and 
sheep.  From  Hit  to  Babylon  the  black  tent  of 
the  Bedouin  is  almost  ti.e  only  kind  of  habitation 
to  be  seen.  This  distance  is  cultivated  only  in 
part ;  the  rest  is  deseit,  with  the  date-tree  showing 
in  occasional  clusters.  In  descending,  tLe  irri- 
gating cuts  and  canals  become  more  frequent. 
Babylon  is  enciicled  by  two  streams,  one  atave, 
the  other  below  the  principal  ruin  ;  beyond  which 
they  unite  and  produce  abundance.  For  about 
thirty  miles  below  Hillah  both  banks  have  numer- 
ous mud  villages,  imbedded  in  date-tiees  :  to  these 
succeed  huts  formed  of  bundles  of  reeds.  The 
country  lower  down  towards  Lemlun  is  level  and 
little  elevated  above  the  liver;  irrigation  is  there- 
fore easy  :  ill  consequence,  both  banks  are  covered 
with  productive  cultivation,  and  fringed  with  a 
double  and  nearly  continuous  belt  of  luxutiant 
date-tiees, extending  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  At 
one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  town  of  Dewania  is 
the  first  considerable  deviation  from  this  hitherto 
majestic  river;  another  takes  place  22  miles  lower ; 
and  nine  miles  farther — at  Lemlun  -  it  again 
separates  into  two  branches,  forming  a  delta  not 
unlike  that  of  Damietta,  and  when  the  river  is 
swollen,  inundating  the  country  for  a  space  of 
about  60  miles  in  width  with  a  shallow  sheet  of 
water,  forming  the  Lemlun  marshes,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  is  covered  with  rice  and  ether 
grain  the  moment  the  river  recedes  (in  June). 
Here  mud  villages  are  swept  away  by  the  water 
every  year. 

Below  Lemlun  the  Tigris  sends  a  branch  to  the 
Euphrates,  which  is  thus  increased  in  its  volume; 
and  tinning  to  the  east,  receives  the  chief  branch 
of  the  Tigris,  thence  running  in  one  united  stream, 
under  the  name  of  the  Shat  al  Aral),  as  far  as  the 
sea  (the  Persian  Gulf).  In  this  last  reach  the 
river  has  a  depth  of  from  3  to  5  fathoms,  varies 
in  hieadth  from  5<I0  to  |  (to  yarns,  and  picent* 
banks  covered  with  villages  and  cult  ivaliott, 
having  an  appearance  at  once  inqxising  und 
majestic.      The    length  t.f  the    navigable   part  of* 
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(he  river,  reckoning  from  Bir  to  Bussora,  is 
143  miles;  the  length  of  the  entire  stream,  1400 
•Miles.  It  is  very  abundant  in  fish.  The  water  is 
somewhat  turbid  ;  but,  when  purified,  is  pleasant 
and  salubrious.  The  Arabians  set  a  high  value 
on  it,  ami  name  it  Morad  Sou  ;  that  is,  Water  of 
desire,  or  longing. 

The  river  begins  to  rise  in  March,  and  con- 
tinues rising  till  the  Matter  end  of  May.  The 
consequent  increase  of  its  volume  and  rapidity  is 
attributable  to  the  early  raiiis,  which,  falling  in 
the  Armenian  mountains,  swell  its  mountain  tri- 
butaries; and  also  in  the  main  to  the  melting  of 
the  winter  snows  in  these  lofty  regions.  About 
the  middle  of  November  the  Euphrates  has  reached 
its  lowest  ebb,  and  ceasing  to  decrease,  becomes, 
tranquil  arid  sluggish. 

The  Euphrates  is,  on  many  accounts,  an  object 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  'The  great  river' 
is  linked  with  the  earliest  times  and  some  of  the 
vnost  signal  events  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Appearing  among  the  few  notices  we  have  of  the 
fust  condition  of  the  earth  and  of  human  kind,  it 
continues,  through  the  whole  range  of  Scripture 
history  down  to  the  present  hour,  an  object  of 
curiosity,  interest,  wonder,  hope,  or  triumph. 

In  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times  the 
Euphrates  was  used  for  navigation.  Herodotus 
states  that  boats — either  coracles  or  rafts,  floated 
by  inflated  skins — brought  the  produce  of  Armenia 
down  to  Babylon.  The  trade  thus  carried  on  was 
considerable. 

The  Emperor  Trajan  constructed  a  fleet  in  the 
mountains  of  Nisibis,  and  floated  it  down  the 
Euphrates.  The  Emperor  Julian  also  came  down 
the  river  from  the  same  mountains,  with  a  fleet  of 
not  fewer  than  1100  vessels. 

A  great  deal  of  navigation  is  still  carried  on 
from  Bagdad  to  Hillah,  the  ancient  Babylon  ; 
but  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  prevents 
any  above  the  latter  place.  In  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  merchants  from  England  went  by  this 
river,  which  was  then  the  high  load  to  India. 

The  piophets  made  use  of  the  Euphrates  as  a 
figurative  description  of  the  Assyrian  power,  as 
the  Nile  with  them  represented  the  power  of 
Egypt ;  thus  in  Isa.  viii.  7.  '  The  Lord  bringeth 
up  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  river,  strong  and 
many,  even  the  king  of  Assyria  '  (Jer.  ii.  18). 
\Y  aid's  As/en,  p.  700;  Ritter's  Erdk.  ii.  120; 
Trait!'  Element.  Geographique,  Bruxelles,  1832, 
Tol.  ii.  ;  Mannert's  Geogr.  ii.  142 ;  Reichard's 
Kl.  Geogr.  Schrif  p.  210;  Parliam.  Rep.  of  Steam 
h'aviqatinn  to  India,  1834.— J.  R.  B. 

EUROCLYDON.      [Winus  | 

EUTYCHUS  (Evtvxos).  a  young  man  of 
Troas,  who  sat  in  the  open  window  of  the  third 
floor  while  St.  Paul  was  preaching  late  in  the 
night,  and  who,  being  overcome  by  sleep,  fell  out 
into  the  court  below.  He  was  'taken  up  dead  ' 
(fjpfh)  t/€Kp6s);  but  the  Apistle,  going  down,  ex- 
tended himself  upon  the  body  and  embraced  it, 
like  the  prophets  of  old  ( 1  Kings  xvii.  21 ;  2  Kings 
iv.  84)  ;  and  when  he  felt  the  signs  of  returning 
life,  restored  him  to  his  friends,  with  the  assurance 
tii.it  'his  life  was  in  him"  Before  Paul  departed 
in  the  morning  the  youth  was  brought  to  him 
•  live  and  well.  It  is  disputed  whether  Eufychus 
was  really  dead,  or  only  in  a  swoon;  and  hence, 
whether  a  miracle  was  performed  >r  not.  It  is 
tdmi'tcd   that  the  circumstances,   and  the  words 


of  Paul  himself,  sanctum  the  notion  that  *J»e 
young  man  was  not  actually  dead;  but,  on  ths 
other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  words  of  the 
narrator,  '  taken  up  dead,'  are  too  plain  to  justify 
us  in  receiving  them  in  the  modified  sense  of 
'  taken  up  for  dead.1  which  that  interpretation 
requires  (Acts  xx.  5-12). 

EXECRATION.  The  Greek  word  so  ren- 
dered, /caTotpo,  occurs  in  Num.  xxiii.8  ;  xxiv.  9  : 
Josh.  vi.  26 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  43.  It  is  used 
also  in  profane  authors  to  denote  the  impreca- 
tions which  it  was  customary  among  ancient 
nations  to  pronounce  upon  their  enemies  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  down  the  divine  wrath, 
branding  them  with  infamy,  and  exciting  against 
them  the  passions  of  the  multitude.  By  this 
means  they  also  devoted  their  enemies  to  the 
ruin  they  considered  them  to  deserve.  The*e 
imprecations  were  chiefly  pronounced  by  priests, 
enchanters,  or  piophets  [Balaam].  The  Athenians 
made  use  of  them  against  Philip  of  Macedon. 
They  convened  an  assembly,  in  which  it  was 
decreed  that  all  statues,  inscriptions,  or  festivals 
among  them,  in  any  way  relating  to  him  or  his 
ancestors,  should  be  destroyed,  and  every  other 
possible  reminiscence  of  him  profaned;  and  tb.1t 
the  priests,  as  often  as  they  prayed  for  the  success 
of  the  Athenian  affairs,  should  pray  for  the  ruin 
of  Philip  It  was  also  customary,  both  amon? 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  after  having  destroyed 
cities  in  war,  the  revival  of  whose  strength  they 
dreaded,  to  pronounce  execrations  upon  those 
who  should,  rebuild  them.  Strabo  observes  that 
Agamemnon  pronounced  execrations  on  those 
who  should  rebuild  Troy,  as  Croesus  did  against 
those  who  should  rebuild  Xidena ;  and  this  mods 
of  execrating  cities  Strabo  calls  an  ancient 
custom  (kotci  iraXatbv  eOos,  xiii.  p.  898,  edit. 
1707).  The  Romans  published  a  decree  full  of 
execrations  against  those  who  should  rebuild  Car- 
thage (Zonaras,  Anna!.).  An  incident  somewhat 
analogous  is  related  (Josh.  vi.  26)  after  the  taking 
of  Jericho.  From  the  words  '  and  Joshua  ad- 
jured them  at  that  time,'  it  is  likely  that  he  acted 
under  a  divine  intimation  that  Jericho  should 
continue  in  ruins,  as  a  monument  of  the  divine 
displeasure  and  a  warning  to  posterity.  The 
words  '  cursed  be  the  man  (the  individual)  before 
the  Lord  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city 
Jericho,"  although  transformed  into  an  execration 
by  the  word  supplied  by  me  tras  viators,  amount 
to  no  more  than  a  prediction  that  '  he  shall  lay  the 
foundation  thereof  in  his  fiist-horn.  and  in  'his 
youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of  it,'  that  is, 
he  shall  meet  with  so  many  impediments  to  his 
undertaking  that  he  shall  out-live  a\]  hischildnn, 
dying  in  the  course  of  nature  before  he  shall  Com- 
plete it.  Execrations  were  also  pronounced  up<.?i 
cities  and  their  inhabitants  before  utid**1aking 
a  siege "(Macrobius  has  preserved  two  of  the  an- 
cient forms  used  in  reference  to  the  destruction  A 
Carthage,  Saturnal.  iii  9),  and  I  efore  engag- 
ing with  enemies  in  war.  Tacitus  l elates  that 
the  priestesses  of  ancient  Britain  •  devoted  their 
Roman  invaders  to  destruction,  w  itn  imprecation*, 
ceremonies,  and  attitudes,  which  for  a  time  over- 
whelmed the  soldiers  with  tenor  (  Annul  xiv.  29  \ 
The  execrations  in  the  8,'h  t  Psalm,  probably 
writh  n  on  the  occasion  of  the  confederacy  against 
Jehoshaphat,  and  other  instances  of  a  like  natur*\ 
partake    of  tt-p   execrations   of   the    heathens    iu 
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nothing  but  f  *rr  >  being  the  inspired  predictions 
OT  denunciations  of  divine  vengeance  against  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  God  of  Israel,  notwith- 
standing the  proof's  they  had  witnessed  of  his 
supremacy  ;  and  the  object  of  these  imprecations, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  is  charitable,  namely, 
their  conversion  to  the  true  religion  (ver.  18;  see 
alsoPs.  lix.  1>).— J.  F.  D. 

EXILE      r  Captivity.] 

EXODUS/  The  intention  of  Jehovah  to  de- 
liver the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage  was 
made  known  to  Moses  from  the  burning  bush  at 
Mount  Horeb,  while  he  kept  the  flock  of  Jethro, 
his  father-in-law.  Under  the  divine  direc- 
tion Mo>%?,  in  conjunction  with  Aaron,  assem- 
bled the  elders  of  the  nation,  and  acquainted 
them  with  the  gracious  design  of  Heaven.  Alter 
this  they  had  an  interview  with  Pharaoh,  and 
requested  permission  for  the  ]>eople  to  go,  in  order 
to  hold  a  feast  unto  God  in  the  wilderness.  The 
result  was.  not  only  refusal,  but  the  doubling  of 
all  the  burdens  which  the  Israelites  had  previously 
had  to  bear.  Moses  hereupon,  suffering  reproach 
from  his  ]>eople,  consults  Jehovah,  who  assures 
him  that  he  would  compel  Pharaoh  '  to  drive 
them  out  of  his  land.'  '  I  will  rid  you  out  of 
their  bondage,  and  I  will  redeem  you  with  a 
stretched-out  arm  ami  with  great  judgments ' 
(Exod.  iii.-vi.  6).  Then  ensue  a  series  of  mi- 
racles, C(  mmouly  called  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
(Exod.  vi.-xii.)  [Plague].  At  last,  overcome 
by  the  calamities  sent  upon  him,  Pharaoh  yielded 
all  that  was  demanded,  saying,  '  Rise  up,  and  get 
you  forth  from  among  my  people,  both  ye  and 
the  children  of  Israel ;  and  go  serve  the  Lord 
as  ye  have  said  ;  also  take  your  flocks  and  your 
herds,  and  be  gone.'  Thus  driven  out,  the  Israel- 
ites, to  the  number  of  about  600, (100  adults,  be- 
tides children,  left  the  land,  attended  by  a  mixed 
multitude,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  even  very 
much  cattle  (Exod.  xii.  31,  &\.).  Being  '  thurst 
out '  of  the  country,  they  had  not  time  to  prepare 
for  themselves  suitable  provisions,  and  therefore 
they  baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough  which 
they  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt. 

On  the  night  of  the  self-same  day  which  ter- 
minated a  period  of  130  years,  during  which  they 
nad  been  in  Egypt,  were  they  led  forth  from 
Rameses,  or  Goshen  [Goshen].  They  are  not 
said  to  have  crossed  the  river  Nile,  whence  we 
may  infer  that  Goshen  lay  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river.  Their  first  station  was  at.  Succoth 
(Exod.  xii.  37).  The  nearest  way  into  the  Land 
of  Promise  was  through  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines. This  route  would  have  required  them  to 
keep  on  in  a  north-east  direction.  It  pleased 
their  divine  conductor,  however,  not  to  take  this 
path,  les',  being  opposed  by  the  Philistines,  the 
Israelites  should  turn  back  at  the  sight  of  war 
into  Egypt.  If,  then,  Philistia  was  to  be  avoided, 
the  course  would  lie  nearly  direct  east,  or  south- 
east. Pursuing  this  route,  '  the  armies"  come  to 
Etham,  tl  cir  next  station,  ■  in  the  edge  of  the  wil- 
derness' 'Exod.  xii i.  17, sq.).  Here  they  encamped. 

Dispatch,  however,  was  desirable.  They  journey 
day  and  night,  not  without  divine  guidance, 
fur  4  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  tn  a 
pillar  of  a  cloud,  to  lead  them  the  way  ;  and  by 
night  in  a  pillar  of  tire,  to  give  them  light  ;  to 
go  by  day  and  night.'  This  special  guidance 
•wuld  not  well    have  been  meant  merely  to  show 


the  way  through  the  desert;  for  it  can  hardly  t* 
supposed  tiiat  in  so  great  a  multitude  no  person* 
knew  the  road  over  a  country  lying  near  to  that 
in  which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  dwelt,  and 
which  did  not  extend  more  than  some  forty  rndes 
across.  The  divine  guides  were  doubtless  in- 
tended to  conduct  the  Israelites  in  that  way  and 
to  that  spot  where  the  hand  of  God  would  bi 
most  signally  displayed  in  their  rescue  and  in 
the  destruction  of  Pharaoh.  'I  will  he  honoured 
upon  Pharaoh  anil  upon  all  his  host,  that  lie 
Egyptians  may  know  that  1  am  the  Lord.'  For 
tins  purpose  Moses  is  da  reeled  of  Go  1  to  '  spe-k 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  turn  an. I 
encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon  ;  before  it  shall 
ye  encamp  by  the  sea:  and  they  did  so'  (Exod. 
xiv.  2-4).  We  have  alieady  seen  reason  to  think 
that  the  direction  of  the  Israelites  was  to  the  ea«i 
or  south-east;  this  turning  must  have  been  in  the 
latter  direction,  else  they  would  have  been  "anie  I 
down  towards  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  which 
they  were  to  avoid.  Let  the  word  ■  torn  he 
marked;  it  is  a  strong  term,  and  seems  to  imply 
that  the  line  of  the  march  was  bent  considerably 
towards  the  south,  or  the  interior  of  the  land. 
The  children  of  Israel  then  are  now  encamped 
before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea, 
also  'by  the  sea.'  Their  position  was  such  that 
they  were  'entangled  in  the  land,  the  wiklemes* 
hath  shut  them  in.1 

A  new  scene  is  now  laid  open.   News  is  carr-ed 
to  Pharaoh  which  leads  him  to  see  that  the  reason 
assigned  (namely,  a  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness)  is 
but  a  pretext ;  that  the  Israelites  had  really  J)e  J 
from  his  yoke;  and  also  that,  through  some  (to  him  ; 
unaccountable  enor,  they  had  gone  towards   t:  t 
south-east,  had  reached  the  sea,  and  were  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides.      He  summons  his  troops  and  sei* 
out   in   pursuit — '  all    the   horses  and   chariots  ,,i 
Pharoah,  and  his  horsemen  and   his   army;*  an  I 
he  'overtook   them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside 
Pi-hahiroth,  before  Baal-zephon'  (Exod.  xiv.  °  . 
The  Israelites  see  their  pursuing  enemy  appn.-acn. 
and  are  alarmed.     Moses  assures  them  of  divine 
aid.   A  promise  was  given  as  of  God  that  the  Isva  I 
ites  should  go  on  dry  ground  through  the  midst 
of  the  sea;  and  that  the   Egyptians,  attempting 
the  same  path,  should  be  destroyed  :   '  and  1  will 
get   me  honour   u]>on  Pharaoh   and    all    his  host, 
upon   his   chariots   and   his   horsemen'  (ver.  17*. 
Here    a   very    extraordinary  event    takes    place: 
'  The  angel  of  God,  which  went  before  the  camp 
of  Israel,  removed  and  went   behind    them;  aid 
the  pillar  of  the  cloud  went  from  before  their  fac< 
and  stood  behind  them;   and  it  came  between  the 
cam])  of  the  Egyptians  and    the  camp  of  Ism.- 
and  it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness    to    tlicin,  bill     i 
gave  light  by  night  to  these;  so  that  the  one  r.  m< 
not    near   the   other   all    the  night  '   (vei.   I*\    '0 
Then  comes  the  division  of  the  wafers,  which  w. 
give   in  the  words  of  the  sacied  historian  :   4   A\n\ 
Moses  stretched    out    his    hand    over    the   sea,  ai  il 
the  Lord    caused    the   sea   to   go  back  by  a  «.'•■•  •!._• 
easl  wind   all   that  night,  and   made  (tie  sen   In 
land,    and     the    waters    were   divided.        And    ti'- 
children  of  hi.iel  went    into  the  midst  uf   the    *,  i 
upon  the  dry  ground;   and  the  w.iteis  weie  ;i   w.il. 
unto  them    on    their   right   hand  and  on  'heir   leu. 
And    the   Egyptians    pursued    and    went    in    aftfn 
them  to  the  midtt  of  (he  sea,  even  all  Pharaoh  • 
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horses,  his  chariots,  and  his  horsemen.'  Delays 
are  now  occasioned  to  the  Egyptians  ;  their  cha- 
riot-wheels are  supernatural ly  taken  off,  so  that 
'  in  the  morning-watch  they  drave  them  heavily.' 
The  Egyptians  are  troubled;  they  urge  each  other 
to  fly  from  the  face  of  Israel.  '  Then  Moses 
stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
returned  to  his  strength  when  the  morning  ap- 
peared ;  and  the  Egyptians  fled  against  it ;  and 
the  Lord  overthrew  the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea.  And  the  waters  returned  and  covered 
the  chariots  and  the  horsemen  and  all  the  host 
of  Pharaoh  that  came  into  the  sea  after  them  ; 
theie  remained  not  as  much  as  one  of  them.  But 
the  children  of  Israel  walked  upon  dry  land  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  the  waters  were  a  wall 
unto  them  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their  left. 
And  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea- 
shore ;  and  the  people  feared  the  Lord,  and  be- 
lieved the  Lord  and  his  servant  Moses '  (ver.  2S-31). 
From  the  song  of  triumph  which  Moses  sang  upon 
this  occasion  we  learn  some  other  particulars,  as 
that  '  the  depths  covered  Pharaoh's  host,  they  sank 
to  the  bottom  as  a  stone ;'  language  which,  what- 
ever deduction  may  be  made  for  its  poetic  cha- 
racter, implies  that  the  miracle  took  place  in  deep 
water.  *  Thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath  which  con- 
sumed them  as  stubble,  and  with  the  blast  of  thy 
nostrils  the  waters  were  gathered  together,  the 
floods  stood  upright  as  an  heap,  and  the  depths 
were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea;  thou 
didst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the  sea  covered  them  ; 
they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters  ' — all 
which  would  be  not  poetry,  but  bombast,  had  not 
the,  wind  been  as  miraculous  as  any  other  part  of 
the  event,  and  had  not  the  sea  been  large  and  deep 
'Exod.  xv.;  comp.  Ps.  cvi.  9,  sq.). 

Such  is  the  bearing  and  import  of  the  sacred 
narrative.  If  any  intelligent  reader,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  theories  of  learned  men,  were  to 
peruse  the  account  given  in  Exodus  with  a  map 
before  him,  he  would,  we  doubt  not,  be  led  to 
conclude  that  the  route  of  the'  Israelites  lay  to- 
wards the  south-east,  up  the  Red  Sea,  and  that,  the 
*pot  where  they  crossed  was  at.  a  place  encircled 
;>y  mountains  on  the  side  of  the  desert,  and  fronted 
by  deep  and  impassable  waters  :  he  would  equally 
conclude  that  the  writer  in  Exodus  intended  to 
represent  the  rescue  as  from  first  to  last,  the  work 
jf  God.  Had  the  Israelites  been  at  a  place  winch 
was  fordable  under  any  natural  influences,  Pha- 
raoh's undertaking  was  absurd.  He  knew  that 
'hey  were  entangled, — mountains  behind  and  on 
•i  titer  hand,  while  the  deep  sea  was  before  them. 
Therefore  he  felt  sure  (if  his  prey,  and  set  out  in 
|)iirsuit.  Nothing  but  the  divine  interposition 
t'.iilel  and  punished  him,  at  the  same  time  re- 
deeming the  Israelites.  And  this  view,  which  the 
inlearned  but  intelligent  reader  would  be  led  to 
take,  involves,  in  fact,  all  that  is  important  in  the 
<ase.  But  a  did  ike  of  the  miraculous  has  had  an 
nllnence,  and  erudition  has  tried  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise sj)ot  :  whence  have  arisen  views  and  theories 
>vhich  arc  mure  or  less  discordant  with  the  Scrip- 
ture, or  are  concerned  with  comparative  trifles. 
So  far  as  aversion  to  miracle  has  had  an  influence 
m  the  hy)M)tbeses  which  have  been  given,  all  we 
ihall  remark  is,  that  in  a  case  which  is  so  evi- 
ientlv  represented  as  the  sphere  of  miracle,  there 
•h  but  one  alternative, — tiey  who  do  not  admit 
ttie  miracle   must   reject    ue  narrative;  and  far 


better  would  it  be  to  do  so  frankly  than  to  coiv 
struct  hypotheses  which  are  for  the  most  part,  i( 
not  altogether,  purely  arbitrary.  A  narrative 
obviously  miraculous  (in  the  intention  of  the 
writer)  can  be  explained  satisfactorily  on  no  ra- 
tionalistic principles  :  this  is  not  to  expound  but 
to  '  wrest'  the  Scriptures;  a  position  which,  it, 
our  opinion,  has  been  fully  established,  in  relatioa 
to  the  Gospels  against  the  whole  of  the  rational* 
istic  school  of  interpretation. 

The  account  now  given  must,  as  being  derived 
immediately  from  the  Scripture,  be  in  the  mail, 
correct.  If  the  authority  is  denied,  this  can  bt 
done  effectually  by  no  other  means  than  by  dis- 
proving in  general  the  authority  of  the  book* 
whence  it  is  derived ;  and  it  may  with  truth  bt 
affirmed,  that  no  view  opposed  to  that  given  can 
possess  greater  claims  on  our  credit,  while  any 
mere  sceptical  opinion  must  rest  on  its  own  in- 
trinsic probability,  contested,  so  far  as  it  opposes 
the  Scripture,  by  scriptural  authority. 

When,  however,  we  descend  from  generals  to 
particulars,  and  attempt  to  ascertain  precise 
localities  and  determine  details,  diversity  of  opi- 
nion may  easily  arise,  and  varying  degrees  of  pro- 
bability only  are  likely  to  attend  the  investigation. 
For  instance,  the  immediate  spot  which  Moses 
proposed  to  reach,  was,  we  know,  on  the  Red  Sea; 
but  the  precise  line  which  he  took  depended  of 
course  on  the  place  whence  he  set  out.  With  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  spot  where  Hie  Hebrews 
had  their  rendezvous,  there  cannot  be  agreement 
as  to  the  route  they  followed. 

The  position  of  Goshen,  where  the  Israelites 
were  settled,  we  shall  endeavour  to  fix  in  another 
article.  It  is  enough  here  to  say,  that  it  was  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  probably  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Esh-Shurkiyeh.  Rameses  was  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  The  direct  route  thence  to  the  Red 
Sea  was  along  the  valley  of  the  ancient  canal 
By  this  way  the  distance  was  about  thirty-fiyi 
miles.  From  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  however,  ther. 
runs  a  range  of  hills  eastward  to  the  Red  Sea,  tin 
western  extremity  of  which,  not  far  from  Cairo,  i 
named  Jebel-Mokattem  ;  the  eastern  extremity  i* 
termed  Jebel-Attaka,  which,  with  its  promontor) 
Ras  Attaka,  runs  into  the  Red  Sea.  Between  tin 
two  extremes,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  tht 
range,  is  an  opening  which  affords  a  road  for  cara 
vans.  Two  routes  offered  themselves  here.  Sup- 
posing that  the  actual  starting  point  lay  neare. 
Cairo,  the  Israelites  might  strike  in  from  the  nortl 
of  the  range  of  hills,  at  the  opening  just  men 
tioned,  and  pursue  the  ordinary  caravan  roao 
which  leads  from  Cairo  to  Suez;  or  they  might 
go  southward  from  Mokattem,  through  the  Wad) 
<jl  Tih,  that  is,  the  Valley  of  Wandering,  througL 
which  also  a  road,  though  less  used,  runs  to  Suez 
According  toNiebuhr  they  took  the  first,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  tradition,  Father  Si  card  (  Ceber  del 
Weg  der  Israelitetiy  Paul  us,  Samml.  v.  211,  sq.) 
and  others,  they  took  the  last.  Sicard  found 
traces  of  the  Israelites  in  the  valley.  He  helo 
Rameses  to  be  the  starting  point,  and  Rameses  hi 
placed  about  six  miles  from  ancient  Cairo,  whew 
Bezatin  is  now  found.  Here  is  a  capacious  sand] 
plain,  on  which  Sicard  thinks  the  Israelites  as 
sernbled  on  the  morning  when  they  began  theii 
journey.  In  this  vicinity  a  plain  is  still  found 
which  the  Arabs  call  tl>e  Jews*  Cen  etery,  and 
where,  from  an  indefinite  period. -  the  Jews  bar* 
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buried  their  dead      In  the  Mokattern  chain  is  a 
nil],  apart  of  which   is  called    Mejanat   Musa, 
*  Moses' Station.'     On  another  hill  in  the   vici- 
nitv,    ruins   are   found,    which   the    Arabs  name 
Meravad  Musa,  '  Moses'  Delight.'     Thus  several^ 
things  seem  to  cany  the  mind  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Hebrew  legislator.     Through  the  valley  which 
leads  from  Bezatin  (the  Valley  of  Wandering)  to 
the  Red  Sea,  Sicard  travelled  in  three  days.     He 
reckons  the  length  to  be  twenty-six  hours,  which, 
if  we  give  two   miles   to  each  hour  (Robinson), 
would  make   the  distance  fifty-two  miles.     This 
length  is.also  assigned  by  Girard  (Descrip.  Topo- 
yrap.  dela  Valtie  de  i Egarement).     The  valley 
running  pietty  much  in  a  plain  surface  would 
afford  a  convenient  passage  to  the  mixed  bands  of 
Israelites.      About  eighteen  miles  from    Bezatin 
you  meet  with  Gendelhy,  a  plain  with  a  fountain. 
The  name  signifies  a  military  station,  and  in  this 
Sicard   finds  the  Succoth  (tents)  of  Exodus,  the 
Gist  station  of  Moses.    The  haste  with  which  they 
left  (were  driven  out)  would  enable  them  to  reach 
this  place  at  nightfall  of  their  first  day's  march. 
Sicard  places  their  second  station,  Etham,  in  the 
plain  Ramliyeh,  eighteen  miles  from  Gendelhy 
and  sixteen    from  the  sea.     From  this  plain   is  a 
pass,  four  miles  in  length,  so  narrow  that  not  mote 
than  twenty  men  can  go  abreast.     To  avoid  this, 
which  would  have  caused   dangerous  delay,  the 
order  was    given  to  turn  (Exod.  xiv.  2).      Etham 
is  said  (Exod.  xiii.  20)  to  be  on  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness.     Jablonski  says  the  word   means  ter- 
minus maris,  the  termination  or  boundary  of  the 
tea.     Now,  in  the  plain  where  Sicard  fixes  Etham 
(not  to  be  confounded  with    the  Eastern  Etham. 
through  which  afterwards  the  Israelites  travelled 
three  days,  Num.  xxxiii.  8),  is  the  spot  where  the 
waters  divide  which  run   to  the  Nile   and    to  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,    and  Etham  is  therefore  truly  ter- 
minus maris.     Here  the  Israelites  received  com- 
mand to  turn  and  encamp  (Exod   xiv.  ij  before 
Pi  hahiroth,   between    Migdol   and   the  sea,,  over 
aeainst  Baal-zeplnn.      Pi-hahiroth  (the  mouth  of 
the  hiding-places)  Sicard  identifies  with  Thuaiek 
(small  caves),  which    is  the   name  still   given  to 
three  or  four  salt  springs  of  the  plain  BaideaD,  on 
the   south   side  of  mount   Attaka,  which  last  Si- 
card  identifies   with   Baal-zephon,  and    which   is 
the    northern    Uiundary    of   the    plain    Baideah, 
while  Kual>eh  (Migdol)  is  its  southern  limit.  The 
pass  which  leads  to  Suez,  between  Attaka  and  the 
sea,  is   vei  v  narrow,   and  could   be  easily  stopped 
by  the    Egyptian*.     In    this    plain  of   Baideah, 
Pharaoh  had  the  I-raelites  hemmed  in  on  all  sides. 
This   then,   according  to  all   appearance,   is  the 
•pot    where     the     passage    through     the    sea    was 
ell'ected.     Such  is  the  judgment  of  Sicard  and  of 
Ra  inner  (l)cr  '/.ag  dcr  Israi-litcn,  Leipzig.  l^.'U  ; 
for  a  description  of  the  Valley  ol'  Wandering  see 
also  Hitter,  En/kuude,  i.  85fl  ).  It  cannot  he  denied 
that  this  mute   sa!islics   all    the  conditions  of   the 
case.      Equally  does  the  spot  correspond  with   the 
miraculous  nanatue  f'r.inisncd  by  holy    writ.       A 
different    route   is   laid    down    by    Niehuhr  (Arab. 
p.  10?  .     Other  writers,  wh. »,  like  hun.  endeavour 
to  explain   the  facts   without    the   aid  of  miracle, 
imitate  lii-s  example. 

It  u  no  ■mail  corroboration  of  the  view  now 
riven  from  Si  can  I  and  Raumer,  that  in  sufmtance 
it  has  the  support  of  .bwephus,  of  whose  account 
me  •hall,   from    iu   iuijxatance,   give   an   abrulg- 
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merit.  Tl*  Hebrews,  he  says  (Antiq.  ii.  15), 
took  their  journey  by  Latopolis,  where  Babylon 
was  built  afterwards  when  Cambyses  laid  Egypt 
waste.  As  they  went  in  hasle,  on  the  third  dav 
they  came  to  a  place  called  Baal-zephon,  on  the 
Red  Sea  Moses  led  them  this  way  hi  order  that 
the  Egyptians  might  be  punished  should  they 
venture  in  pursuit,  and  also  because  the  Hebrews 
had  a  quarrel  with  the  Philistines.  When  tl  § 
Egyptians  had  overtaken  the  Hebrews  they  pre- 
pared to  fight  them,  and  by  their  multitude 
drove  them  into  a  narrow  place;  for  the  number 
that  went  in  pttrsuit  was  600  chariots,  50,t  00 
horsemen,  and  200.000  infantry,  all  armed.  Tl.  >y 
also  seized  the  passages,  shutting  the  Hebrews  up 
between  inaccessible  precipices  and  the  sea :  for 
there  was  on  each  side  a  ridge  of  mountains  that 
terminated  at  the  sea,  which  were  impassable,  and 
obstructed  their  flight.  Moses,  however,  prayed 
to  God,  and  smote  the  sea  with  his  rod,  when  the 
waters  parted,  and  gave  the  Israelites  free  passage 
The  Egyptians  at  first  supposed  them  distracted  ; 
but  when  they  saw  the  Israelites  proceed  in 
safety,  they  followed.  As  soon  as  the  entiie 
Egyptian  army  was  in  the  channel,  the  sea 
closed,  and  the  pursuers  perished  amid  torrents 
of  rain  and  the  most  terrific  thunder  and  light- 
ning. 

The  opposition  to  the  scriptural  account  has 
l>een  of  two  kinds.  Some  writers  (Wolfenh. 
Fragm.  p.  64.  sq.)  have  at  once  declared  the 
whole  fabulous:  a  course  which  appears  to  have 
been  taken  as  early  as  the  time  of  JosepUus 
(Antiq.  ii.  16.  5).  Others  have  striven  to  explain 
the  facts  by  the  aid  of  mere  natural  causes  ;  for 
which  see  Winer,  Ilandworterbzieh,  in  Meer 
Rothes.  A  third  mode  of  explanation  is  pursued 
by  those  who  do  not  deny  miracles  as  such,  and 
yet,  with  no  small  inconsistency,  seek  to  l educe 
this  particular  miracle  to  the  smallest  dimen- 
sions. Writers  who  see  in  the  deliverance  of  tl  e 
Hebrews  the  hand  of  God  and  the  fulfilment  ul 
the  divine  purposes,  follow  the  account  in  Sciij>- 
ture  implicitly,  placing  the  '  passage  at  Ras 
Attaka,  at  the  termination  of  the  Valley  of  Wan- 
dering ;  others,  who  go  on  rationalistic  princin  •  -. 
find  the  sea  here  too  wide  and  too  deep  for  tl.tir 
purpose,  and  endeavour  to  fix  the  passage  a  little 
to  the  south  or  the  north  of  Suez. 

The  most  recent  advocate  of  the  passage  at  or 
near  Suez  is  the  learned  Dr.  Robinson  (Biblical 
Researches  in  Palestine},  from  whom  we  hesitate 
to  differ,  anil  should  hesitate  still  more,  did  not 
his  remarks  bear  obvious  traces  of  being,  however 
the  author  may  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  influenced, 
if  not  dictated,  by  some  foregone  conclusion  and 
certain  rationalistic  habits  of  mind.  \\lub-. 
however,  we  pay  every  projter  tribute  of  resiiecl 
to  Dr.  Robinson's  learning  and  diligence,  we 
must  prefer  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  tl«- 
obvioni  facts  of  the  case  to  all  other  consider- 
ations. The  route  taken  by  Moses  was.  according 
to  Robinson,  from  Rtfhiesus  to  the  head  of  tie 
Arabian  d'ulf,  through  Succoth,  to  Etham.  Tl  if 
la-t   place    he    lixes    on  the  edge    of    the  desert,   on 

the  eastern  side  of  the  line  of  the  gulf.  Instead 
of  passing  down  the  eastern  side,  at  the  top  oi 
winch  thev  weie,  the  Israelites  thence  marcttpd 

down  the  western  side  of  the  arm  of  the  gul' 
stopping  in  the  vicinity  of  Suez,  where  the  paasajes 
wa*  eflect«*l. 
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This  view  represents  Moses  as  having  actually 
conducted  his  people  first  out  of  all  danger,  and 
then  led  them  at  once  into  it,  by  placing  the  gulf 
between  them  and  safety.  Such  a  proceeding  ill 
became  a  prudent  leader  having  to  do  with  a 
sell-willed  and  stiff  necked  band.  But  the  chief 
objection  to  this  representation  of  the  route  is,  that 
it  does  not  answer  to  what  Scripture  requires;  for 
in  Exod.  xiii.  18,  we  are  told  that  '  God  led  the 
people  about  through  the  wild-erness  of  the  Red 
S*r.."  How,  according  to  Robinson,  did  he  Mead 
them  about,'  especially  'through  the  wilderness 
of  the  Red  Sea,'  which  they  must  merely  have 
touched  upon  ? 

The  passage  Robinson  thinks  took  place  'across 
shoals  adjacent  to  Suez  on  the  south  and  south- 
west,' '  where  the  broad  shoals  are  still  left  bare 
at  the  ebb,  and  the  channel  is  sometimes  forded,' 
1  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  shore  to 
shore ;'  or  '  it  might  have  been  effected  through 
the  arm  of  the  gulf  above  Suez.'  A  simple 
reference  to  the  language  of  Scripture  previously 
cited  confutes  this  supposition  ;  for  where,  in  or 
near  this  place,  are  the  deep  waters  of  which 
Moses  speaks  $  Besides,  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be 
supposed  that  Pharaoh  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  tides  of  a  sea  which  lay  so  near  his 
capital  ?  and  would  he  have  been  so  infatuated 
as  to  remain  quietly  in  his  position  (for  the 
Scripture  shows  that  the  two  armies  were  some 
time  in  sight  of  each  other)  until  the  Israelites 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  ebb,  and  then, 
when  the  flood  came,  quietly  go  into  the  sea 
and  be  destroyed  ?  In  order  to  help  out  his 
hypothesis,  conscious,  apparently,  that  the  body 
of  water  here  was  insufficient,  Dr.  Robinson  ad- 
vances a  sup]x>sition  (but  for  suppositions  his 
view  would  look  as  groundless  as  it  really  is), 
namely,  that  with  the  Hood-tide  the  wind  was 
changed.  But  a  perusal  of  his  scriptural  refer- 
ence (Exod.  xv.  8-10)  shows  that  this  alleged 
change  is  without  evidence — a  pure  supposition: 
the  language  in  the  Rth  verse  has  respect  to  the 
wind  which  divided  the  sea;  and  the  language 
in  the  10th  verse  in  no  way  implies  any  change 
of  direction  whatever;  the  same  wind,  in  the  hand 
of  God,  could  both  divide  and  close  the  sea. 

The  great  question,  however,  is  the  cause  or 
instrument  employed  in  securing  the  Israelites  a 
passage  on  dry  ground,  and  overwhelming  the 
Egyptians.  On  this  point  we  complain  of  a  want 
of  explicitness  in  Dr.  Robinson.  He  does  not 
deny  a  miracle,  but  blends  together  the  miracu- 
lous and  the  natural,  so  as  to  confuse  his  own 
and  his  reader's  mind.  'It  (the  miracle)  was 
wrought  by  natural  means  supernaturally  applied.' 
A  north-east  wind  was  brought  of  God  to  act  on 
the  water  as  the  sea  was  ebbing,  which  gave  a 
dry  passage  to  t lie  Israelites.  We  are  therefore 
1  to  look  only  fox  the  natural  effects  arising  from 
I  he  operation  of  such  a  cause.'  The  sole  causes 
then  in  the  cast  were  a  north-east  wind,  the  ebb- 
tide, the  II  tod,  and  a  change  of  wind  to  aid  the 
action  of  the  ilood.  Ol  these  causes,  the  last,  the 
change  of  wind,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  gratuitous 
assumption  From  'north-east  wind'  we  must 
strike  out  'north,'  as  being  another  gratuitous 
assumption — it  is  'a  strong  east  wind'  of  which 
Moses  speaks.  An  east  wind,  however,  would  by 
no  means  effect  the  purposes  needful  for  Dr.  Ro- 
binvjii  s  hypothesis.     Of  his  remaining  causes,  the 


ebb  and  flood  tide,  enough  has  already  been  said; 
and,  so  far  as  an  east  wind,  acting  naturally, 
would  have  an  effect,  it  would  drive  the  water* 
upon  the  shallows,  which  Dr.  Robinson  wants 
dry.  But  we  much  question  whether  his  as- 
sumed '  north-east  wind '  would  cause  what  he 
requires.  It  would,  he  alleges,  '  have  the  effect 
to  drive  out  the  waters  from  the  small  aim  of  the 
sea  which  runs  up  by  Suez,  and  al>o  from  the 
end  of  the  gulf  itself,  leaving  the  shallower  por- 
tions dry,  while  the  more  northern  part  of  the 
arm,  which  was  anciently  broader  and  deeper 
than  at  present,  would  still  remain  covered  with 
water.  Thus  the  waters  would  be  divided,  and 
be  a  wall  to  the  Israelites  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left.'  We  desire  the  reader  to  consult  the 
map  appended  to  Dr.  Robinson's  first  volume. 
While  considering  the  hypothesis  in  question,  he 
must  remember  that  the  action  of  ebb  and  flood 
tide  rests  on  no  bttter  ground  than  an  assumption; 
the  Scripture  says  nothing  thereof.  Now  a  wind 
setting  in  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  would  com- 
mence its  influence  of  course  at  the  end  of  the 
arm  which  runs  up  to  the  east  of  Suez,  and 
would,  so  far  as  it  acted,  bear  down  the  waters 
from  the  top  towards  the  very  place  which  the 
hypothesis  requires  to  be  dry,  namely,  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  thus  covering  the  shallows.  But  if, 
to  avoid  this  difficulty,  Dr.  Robinson  fixes  the 
passage  in  the  arm  itself,  then  how  could  a  wind, 
acting  on  the  waters  in  the  arm,  'divide'  them? 
Drive  them  out,  scatter  them  to  some  extent,  it 
might,  but  surely  not  divide  them.  Nor  does 
Dr.  Robinson  secure  by  his  other  supposition, 
namely,  the  passage  over  the  shallows,  such  a 
division  as  the  Scripture  requires.  Supposing  the 
effect  which  he  contemplates  to  be  produced,  then 
there  would  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  shallows 
so  much  of  the  sea  as  the  wind  had  left  in  the 
arm,  and  so  much  of  the  sea  as  lingered  under  its 
driving  impulse  on  the  south  side  of  the  shallow*. 
With  this  in  his  mind  let  the  reader  peruse  the 
scriptural  account,  '  the  waters  were  a  wall  to 
them  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.'  By 
Dr.  Robinson's  account  there  was  no  wall  at  all, 
but  such  a  state  of  the  sea  and  land  as  would 
render  the  choice  of  the  language  employed  by 
Moses  most  inappropriate.  In  truth,  however,  the 
east  wind  of  which  Moses  speaks  was  precisely 
the  influence  to  bring  about  the  effect  which  he 
alleges  to  have  taken  place.  Acting  on  the  sea 
at  a  right  angle  it  would  literally  divide  the 
waters,  causing  the  mid-way  to  be  dry,  and  a 
wall  to  stand  on  either  side.  Such  obviously  is 
the  view  which  Moses  intended  to  give.  In  en- 
deavouring to  derine  and  estimate  the  action  of 
this  east  wind,  however,  it  must  be  l>ome  in  mind 
that  the  Scripture  represents  the  entire  affair  as 
miraculous.  It  was  from  fhst  to  last  '  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,' — the  east  wind  and  its  action,  as 
much  as  the  collapse  of  the  sea.  The  east  wind, 
indeed,  is  also  termed  'the  blast  of  thy  nostrils;* 
and  so  'thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the  sea 
coveied  them.' 

The  miraculous  character  of  the  transaction, 
as  affirmed  in  Scripture,  takes  all  point  from  the 
question  of  time,  which  Dr.  Robinson  says  is 
fatal  to  the  alternative  hypothesis,  namely,  that 
the  Israelites  crossed  from  Wady  Tawarik  ;  since 
there  is  no  occasion,  in  order  to  sust;  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Moses,  to  calcvdate  whethei  the  interval 
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between,  the  ebb  and  the  flow  of  the  tide  afforded 
sufficient  time  for  the  Israelites  to  cross  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  a  distance  of  twelve  geographical 
miles.  The  passage  did  not  depend  on  ebb  or 
flow.  It  was  not  a  question  of  mere  time.  The 
right  hand  of  the  Lord  was  at  work.. 

It  appears  then  very  clear,  by  comparing  Dr. 
Robinson  /vith  Moses  and  wiih  facts,  that  his 
*  extraord.nary  ebb,  brought  about  by  natural 
means,'  could  not  have  produced  such  a  state 
of  things  as  he  supposes,  still  less  such  a  state  of 
tilings  as  the  miracle  requires.  The  only  resource 
's  to  deny  the  miracle,  and  disown  the  entire 
account.  If  this  bold  course  is  declined,  then 
the  passage  at  Suez  or  across  the  arm  must  be 
given  up  in  favour  of  one  lying  far  more  to  the 
south. 

These  strictures  on  Dr.  Robinson's  hypothesis 
are  in  no  way  prompted  by  any  previous  leaning 
to  a  preference  in  favour  of  the  passage  at  Ras 
Attaka.  for  they  were  penned  exclusively  under 
the  influence  of  the  scriptural  narrative.  And 
if  authority  is  needed  as  against  one  who  has 
been  on  the  spot,  what  has  already  been  given 
from  Sicard  might  be  deemed  sufficient,  especially 
when  it  so  obviously  agrees  with  the  tenor  of  the 
accounts  found  in  Exodus  and  in  Josephus.  But 
other  witnesses  are  not  wanting  Mr.  Blumhardt, 
in  his  missionary  visit  to  Abyssinia,  passed 
through  Suez  (Oct.  1836,  see  Church  Missionary 
Record,  No.  1,  Jan.  1838),  and  furnishes  some 
remarks  on  the  subject.  *  The  Red  Sea  at  Suez 
is  exceedingly  narrow,  and  in  my  opinion  it  can- 
not be  that  the  Israelites  heie  experienced  the 
power  and  rove  of  God  in  their  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea.  The  breadth  of  the  sea  is  at  pre- 
sent scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  Suez.  Now 
•f  this  be  the  part  which  they  crossed,  how  is  it 
possible  that  all  the  army  of  Pharaoh,  with  his 
chariots,  could  have  been  drowned  {  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  Isiaelites  experienced 
that  wondeiful  deliverance  about  thirty  miles 
lower  down.  This  opinion  is  also  strengthened 
by  most  of  the  Eastern  churches,  arid  the  Arabs, 
who  believe  that  the  Israelites  reached  the  oppo- 
site shore  at  a  place  called  Gehel  Pharaon.  which 
on  that  account  has  received  this  name.  If  we 
accept  this  opinion,  it  agrees  very  well  with  the 
Scripture.'  Still  more  important  is  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Olin  (Travels  i/i  the  East,  New  York, 
1813).  Many  of  his  remarks  we  have  antici- 
pated in  our  observations  on  R;binson.  Dr. 
Olin,  however,  agrees  with  Robinson  in  fixing 
Ktham  'on  the  border  of  the  wilderness  which 
stretches  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  arm  of  the 
*>ea  which  runs  up  above  Suez."  At  this  point 
In-  iays  the  Hebrews  were  commanded  to  turn. 
They  tinned  directly  southward  and  marched  to 
an  exposed  position,  hemmed  in   completely  by 

the  sea.  the  desert,  and  Mount  Attaka.  A  false 
confidence  was    thus  excised    in  Pharaoh,  and  the 

deliverance  was  made  V,j  more  signal  Mid  the 
more  impressive  alilu  to  tite  Israelites  and  to 
Egypt.     Admitting  the  possibility  th.it  toe  sea  at 

Suez  may  have  hem  wider  and  deeper  Uian  it  is 
now,  Olin  remarks,  *  it  :nu>t  still  have   been  very 

dime  dt,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  army  of  Israel, 
snensnbered    with    infants   and    egad  people,   ,i> 

w»dl  as  with  flocks,  to  pass  over  ;  neai  Sue/,  q 
the  fact*  of  then  enemies!  |  i.  31»>;.  Besides,  the 
ptculianties   of  the  place  inn>t    iuive  hud  a   ten- 


dency to  disguise  the  charactei  and  impair  the 
effect  of  the  miracle.  The  passage  made  at  fh* 
intervention  of  Moses  was  kept  open  all  night. 
The  Egyptians  followed  the  Hebrews  to  th* 
midst  of  the  sea,  when  the  sea  engulphed  them. 
'  The  entire  night  seems  to  have  been  consumed 
in  the  passage.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  so 
much  time  should  have  been  consumed  in  cross- 
ing near  Suez,  to  accomplish  which  one  or  twr 
hours  would  have  been  sufficient."  '  Nor  is  it 
conceivable  that  the  large  army  of  the  Egyptians 
should  have  been  at  once  within  the  banks  of  so 
narrow  a  channel.  The  more  advanced  troops 
would  have  reached  the  opposite  shore  before  the 
rear  had  entered  the  sea;  and  yet  we  ku>w  that 
all  Pharaohs  chariots  and  horsemen  folio. ved  to 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  and,  together  with  all  the 
host  that  came  in  after  them,  were  covered  with 
the  returning  waves'  (i.  34^}.  Preferring  the 
position  at  Ras  Attaka,  Olin  states  that  the  gulf 
is  here  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide.  '  Tiie  valley 
expands  into  a  considerable  plain,  bounded  by 
lofty  precipitous  mountains  on  the  right  and  left, 
and  by  the  sea  in  front,  and  is  sufficiently  ample 
to  accommodate  the  vast  number  of  human 
beings  who  composed  the  two  armies.'  '  An  east 
wind  would  act  almost  directly  across  the  gulf. 
It  would  be  unable  to  co-operate  with  an  ebb  tide 
in  removing  the  waters — no  objection  certainly 
if  we  admit  the  exercise  of  Gods  miraculous 
agency  ;'  but  a  very  great  impediment  in  the 
way  of  any  rationalistic  hypothesis.  '  The  chan- 
nel is  wide  enough  to  allow  of  the  movements 
described  by  Moses,  and  the  time,  which  em- 
braced an  entire  night,  was  sufficient  for  the 
convenient  march  of  a  large  army  over  such  a 
distance.'  * '  The  opinion  which  Hxes  the  point  oi 
transit  in  the  valley  or  wady  south  of  Mount 
Attaka  derives  confirmation  from  the  names  still 
attached  to  the  principal  objects  in  this  locality. 
Upon  this  point  I  acknowledge  my  obligation* 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leider,  of  Cairo,  who  has  spent 
more  than  ten  years  in  Egypt,  is  familiar  witn 
tire  Arabic  language,  and  iias  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  this  vexed  question.  He  recently 
s|>ent  several  days  in  this  neighbourhood  in 
making  investigations  and  inquiries  in  reference 
to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites.  Jebel  \ttaka, 
according  to  Mr.  Leider,  who  only  cuufirms  the 
statements  of  former  travellers,  means  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Arabs  u  the  Mount  of  Deliverance.'' 
Baideafa  or  Bedi-ah.  the  name  of  this  part  of  the 
valley,  means  ''the  Miraculous,"  while  Wady  el 
Tih  means  •'  the  Valley  of  Wanderings.""  Pi- 
hahirolh,  where  Moses  was  commanded  t-v  encamp, 
is  rendered  by  scholars  u  the  mouth  ol  Hahiroth,  ' 
which  answers  well  to  the  deep  gorge  south  oi 
Attaka,  lint  not  at  all  to  the  bio.id  plain  about 
Suez'  (i,  .')•")<»   . 

Other  puts  of  the  line  of  march  pursued  by 
the  Isiaelites  will  be  found  heated  of  und  r  tiie 
heads  Manna,  Sinai,  Wandkiunu. —  J.  H.  B. 

EXODUS  (Or.  "E£o5p<,  in  the  Re  re,v  .anon 
JYI'-'J*  HJJjO),  the  second  book  of  Mows,  so  <  ailed 
from  the    principal  event    recorded  in  it,  namely, 

the  depmrinr*  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  Wub 
tins  b<»ok  begins  the  propa  history  of  th.it  people, 
continuing  it  until  Iheii  arrivsd  at  Sinai*  and  the 
erection  of  the  sanctuary  tnere.     1'  transports  m 

in  the  first   instaio  e  to  Egypt,  and  die  quarter  m 
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whicli  the  Israelites  were  domiciled  in  tliat  couu- 
trv.  We  do  not  find  in  the  Pentateuch  a  real 
history  of  the  people  of  Israel  dining  this  period. 
Such  a  history,  in  the  more  strict  acceptation  of 
the  term,  has  no  place  in  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  where  the  mere  description 
of  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  people  is  all 
that  is  requisite.  From  that  description  we  learn 
satisfactorily  how  the  people  of  the  Lord  were 
negatively  prepared  for  the  great  object  which 
God  had  decreeu  with  regard  to  them.  This  is 
the  important  theme  of  the  history  of  the  Penta- 
teuch during  the  whole  long  period  of  four  hun- 
dred years.  Exodus  is  very  circumstantial  in  its 
account  of  the  life  of  Moses,  which,  instead  of 
partaking  of  the  character  of  usual  biography, 
manifests  in  all  its  details  a  decided  aim  of 
evincing  how,  by  the  miraculous  dispensation  of 
the  Lord,  Moses  had  been  even  from  his  earliest 
years  prepared  and  reared  to  become  the  chosen 
instrument  of  God.  In  this  book  is  developed, 
witli  particular  clearness,  the  summons  of  Moses 
to  his  sacred  office,  which  concludes  the  first 
important  section  of  his  life  (Exod.  i.-vi.).  No 
human  choice  and  no  self-will,  but  an  immediate 
call  from  Jehovah  alone,  could  decide  in  so  im- 
portant an  affair.  Jehovah-  reveals  himself  to  him 
by  his  covenant-name  (filiV),  and  vouchsafes  him 
the  power  to  work  miracles  such  as  no  man  before 
him  had  ever  wrought.  It  was  not  the  natural 
disposition  and  bent  of  his  mind  that  induced 
Moses  to  accept  the  office,  but  solely  his  sub- 
mission to  the  express  will  of  God,  his  obedience 
alone,  that  influenced  him,  the  lawgiver,  to 
undertake  the  mission.  The  external  relation  of 
Hoses  to  his  people  is  also  clearly  defined  (comp. 
ex.  gr.  Exod.  vi.  14,  sq.).  This  furnislies  the  firm 
basis  on  which  is  founded  his  own  as  well  as 
Aaron's  personal  authority,  and  the  respect  for  his 
permanent  regulations.  A  new  section  (vii.-xv.) 
then  gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Lord  glorified  himself  in  Israel,  and 
released  the  people  from  the  land  of  bondage. 
This  forms  a  turning-point  in  the  narrative — with 
it  begins  the  real  history  of  the  people  of  God. 
Every  day  affords  here  an  eternal  demous.Tation 
of  divine  grace,  justice,  and  majesty.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  theocracy  to  heathenism,  the  representa- 
tive of  which  is  Egypt,  is  here  illustiated  by  facts. 
The  history  contained  ill  Exodus  may  very  fairly 
be  described  as  the  history  of  the  triumph  of 
Israel,  or  rather  of  Israel's  God,  over  the  heathen 
power,  which  appears  here  in  its  innermost  spirit 
of  revolt  against  God.  The  world  is  conquered 
progressively  and  with  increased  force;  and  the 
pissover  manifests  on  the  one  hand  the  annihila- 
tion of  worldly  power,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  the  celebration  of  the  birth-day  of'the  people  of 
G.kI.  This  section  of  the  history  then  concludes 
w  th  a  triumphal  song,  celebrating  the  victory  of 
Israel.  In  ch.  xvi.-xviii.  we  find  the  introduction 
to  the  second  principal  part  of  this  ln>ok,  in  which 
is  sketched  the  nasi  ifestation  af  God  in  the  midst 
of  Israel,  as  well  as  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
its  If,  in  its  original  and  fundamental  features. 
Tins  preparatory  section  thus  furnishes  us  with 
ad  litioual  proof Iff  the  special  care  of  God  for  his 
people;  how  he  provided  their  food  and  water, 
an  I  how  he  prot. cled  tlicm  from  the  assaults  of 
tile  r  foes  In  ,h.  xv.  22,  s(j..  not  11.  but.  only  the 
Mitt  kable    resting-places  are  mentiuued,    where 


Jehovah  took  special  care  of  his  people.  r  In  th4 
account  (xviii.)  of  thecivil  regulations  framed  by 
the  .advice  of  Jethro,  a  strong  line  of  demarcation 
is  drawn  between  the  changeable  institutions  of 
man  and  the  divine  legislation  which  began  then 
to  be  established,  and  which  thenceforth  claims 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  work.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  legislation  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  laws,  with  the  decalogue  at  their  head  (xix.- 
xxiiiA  Th*1  decalogue  is  the  true  fundamental 
law,  bearing  within  itself  the  geim  of  the  entire 
legislation.  The  other  legal  definitions  are  only 
further  developments  of  the  decalogue.  These 
definitions  manifest  the  power  and  extent  of  the 
law  itself,  showing  what  an  abundance  of  new 
regulations  result  from  the  simple  and  few  woids 
of  the  decalogue.  Upon  this  basis  the  covenant  is 
concluded  with  the  Israelites,  in  which  God  re- 
veals himself  in  agreement  with  the  understanding 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  people.  Not  until  this 
covenant  was  completed  did  it  become  possible 
for  the  Israelites  to  enter  into  a  communion  with 
God,  confirmed  and  consecrated  by  laws  and  offer- 
ings, and  thereby  to  receive  further  revelations 
from  him  (ch.  xxiv\).  Whatsoever  after  this,  in 
the  twenty-fifth  and  in  the  following  chapters,  is 
communicated  to  the  people,  concerns  the  dwell- 
ing of  God  in  the  midst  of  Israel.  By  this 
dwelling  of  God  among  Israel  it  is  intended-  to 
show,  that  the  communion  is  permanent  on  the 
part  of  God,  and  that  on  the  part  of  the  people  it 
is  possible  to  persevere  in  communion  with  God- 
Consequently  theie  follows  the  description  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  character  of  which  is  symbolical. 
The  sacred  symbols  are,  however,  not  so  much 
expressed  in  formal  declarations,  as  contained  in 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  descriptions.  The  s\  liolics 
begin  with  the  central  point,  the  holy  of  holies, 
which  unites  in  itself  the  impeaching  law  and  the 
redeeming  symbol  of  divine  mercy,  and  thus  sets 
forth  the  reconciliation  of  God  with  the  people. 
This  is  followed  by  the  description  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, representing  those  blessings  which  through 
the  holy  of  holies  were  communicated  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  theocracy,  and  serving  as  a  perpetual 
monument  of  Israel's  exalted  destiny,  pointing  at 
the  same  time  to  the  means  of  attaining  it.  Last 
comes  the  description  of  the  fore-court,  symbolising 
the  participation  of  the  people  in  those  blessings, 
and  their  sanctified  approach  to  the  Lord.  The  de- 
scription then  proceeds  from  the  sanctuary  to  the 
persons  officiating  in  it,  the  priests,  characterized 
both  by  their  various  costumes  (xxviii.),  and  tlie 
manner  of  their  inauguration  (xxix.).  Then  fol- 
lows, as  a  matter  of  course,  the  description  of  tht 
service  in  that  sanctuary  and  by  those  priests,  but 
merely  in.  its  fundamental  features,  confining 
itself  simply  to  the  burnt  and  incense  offerings, 
indicating  by  the  former  the  preparatory  inferior 
service,  and  by  the  latter  the  complete  and  higher 
Office  of  the  sacerdotal  function.  But.  by  contii- 
buting  to  the  means  of  establishing  public  worship, 
the  whole  nation  shares  in  it ;  and  therefore  the 
desciiption  of  the  officiating  persons  very  properly 
concludes  with  the  people  (xxx  ).  As  a  suitable 
sequel  to  the  former  follows  the  description  of  lh« 
use  and  nature  of  the  implements  requisite  for  tht 
service  of  the  priests,  such  as  the  brass  laver  fot 
sacred  ablutions,  the  preparation  of  the  jierfume 
and  anointing  oil  (xxx.  17-3S).  These  reg  ilationt 
blttg  made,  men  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  God 
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were  also  to  be  appointed  for  making  the  6acred 
tal>einacle  ami  all  its  furniture  (xxxi.  1-2).  The 
description  of  the  sanctuary,  priesthood,  and 
mode  o\'  worship,  is  next  followed  by  that  of  the 
sacred  times  and  periods  (xxvi.  12,  sq.).  Of  the 
sacred  times  there  is  here  only  appointed  the  Sab- 
bath, in  which  the  other  regulations  are  contained 
as  in  their  germ.  God  having  delivered  to  Moses 
the  tables  of  the  law,  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  tabernacle  might  thus  at  once  have 
been  begun,  had  its  further  progress  not  been  in- 
terrupted by  an  act  of  idolatry  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  their  punishment  for  that  offence, 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  narrative  in  ch. 
xxxii.-xxxiv.  Contrary  and  in  opposition  to  all 
that  had  been  done  by  Jehovah  for  and  in  the 
presence  of  Israel,  the  subjective  formidable  apos- 
tacy  of  the  latter  manifests  itself  in  a  most 
melancholy  manner,  as  an  ominously  significant 
prophetic  fact,  which  is  incessantly  lepeated  in  the 
history  of  subsequent  generations.  The  narrative 
of  it  is  therefore  closely  connected  with  the  f.ae- 
going  accounts — Jehovah's  mercy  and  gracious 
faithfulness  on  the  one  hand,  and  Israel's  baie- 
faced  ingratitude  on  the  other,  being  intimately 
connected.  This  connection  forms  the  leading 
idea  of  the  whole  history  of  the  theocracy  It  is 
not  till  after  the  narrative  of  this  momentous  event 
that  the  account  of  the  construction  and  com- 
pletion of  the  tabernacle  can  proceed  (x\xv.-xl.), 
which  account  becomes  more  circumstantial  in 
proportion  as  the  subject  itself  is  of  gieater  im- 
portance. Above  all,  it  is  faithfully  shown  that 
all  was  done  according  to  the  commands  of 
Jehovah. 

In  the  descriptive  history  of  Exodus  a  fixed 
plan,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  above 
6tated,  is  consistently  and  visibly  carried  through 
the  whole  of  the  book,  thus  giving  us  the  suiest 
guarantee  for  the  unity  of  both  the  book  and 
its  author.  In  vain  have  several  modern  critics 
attempted  to  discover  heie  also  sundry  sources  and 
manifold  original  documents,  or  even  fragments, 
but  loosely  connected  with  each  other  (comp.  ex.  gr. 
De  Wette,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Testament,  §  101). 
Such  an  assumption  proves  in  this  case  in  par- 
ticular to  be  nothing  more  than  a  last  resource  of 
argument  against  the  Mosaical  composition  of 
the  book.  De  Wette  has  of  late  been  induced,  in 
favour  of  this  hypothesis,  to  declaie  that  in  some 
portions  of  Exodus  the  source  is  uncertain,  and 
that  theie  took  place  a  mixture  of  both  sources, 
the  Mosaical  and  the  non-Mosaical  (comp  Pen- 
tateuch i.  Nor  are  other  modem  ciiticsmore 
successful  in  their  attempts  to  show  in  I his  book 
traces  of  a  {K>st-Mosaical  origin.  Among  the 
passages  quoted  in  support  of  that  asseition  is 
Jcxiii.  9,  the  law  contained  in  which  teems  to  imply 
a  later  state  of  the  people  (luring  their  settled 
abode  in  Palestine,  Regulations  about  strangers 
were,  however,  ol  importance  during  their  abode 
in  the  desert,  especially  since  a  number  of  Egyp- 
tians had  joined    the  Israelite*,  and  Stood  to  them 

n  the  relation  of  stranger*,  Chap.  xvi.  36,  also, 
is  quoted  in  favour  of  the  above  opinion,  because 
♦he  omcr  is  designated  therein  as  the  tenth  part 
nf  an  ep/ia/i,  implying  that  changes  had  in  later 
times  been  made  in  the  Hebrew  measuret,     Bu1 

they  forget    th.it    the    He    rCW    woid  ~\Q])  does  not 

at  all   indicate  a  definite  measure,  but    merely 

•  vessel,  tl  e  .si/.e  of  which  it  was   therefore  neces- 


sary to  specify  by  giving  its  exact  measurement. 
In  vi  20,  27,  also,  they  think  they  recognise  the 
hand  of  a  later  author,  who  refers  to  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  describes  their  character.  The  least 
attention,  however,  to  the  preceding  genealogy, 
and  the  descriptive  style  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
general,  must  soon  convince  them  that  even  a» 
contemporary  writer  might  hive  spoken  in  the 
way  which  Moses  does  in  these  passages. 

For  neoiogical  criticism  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  stamp  this  book  as  a  later  pro- 
duction, the  miracles  contained  in  its  first  parr 
but  too  manifestly  clashing  with  the  principles  in 
which  that  criticism  takes  its  starting-point.  Its 
votaries  therefore  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
those  miracles  were  but  mythological  fictions 
which  had  been  gradually  developed  in  process  of 
time,  so  that  the  very  composition  of  the  book  itself 
must  necessarily  have  been  of  a  later  date.  Neither 
do  we  wonder  at  such  attempts  and  efforts,  since 
the  very  essence  and  central  point  of  the  accounts 
of  the  miracles  given  in  that  book  are  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  principles  of  rationalism 
and  its  criticism,  which  can  by  no  means  admit 
the  rise  and  formation  of  a  people  under  such 
mirac  dous  circumstances,  such  peculiar  belief, 
and,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  such  an  in- 
dependent existence,  at  the  side  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  antiquity  Indeed,  the  spiritual  sub- 
stance of  the  whole,  the  divine  idea  which  per- 
vades and  combines  all  its  details,  is  in  itself 
such  a  miracle,  such  a  peculiar  and  wondious 
phenomenon,  as  to  lend  natural  support  an  I  un- 
deniable c  nfirmatiou  to  the  isolated  and  phvsical 
wondeis  themselves;  so  that  it  is  im]x>ssible  to 
deny  the  latter  without  creating  a  second  and 
new  wonder,  an  unnatural  course  in  the  Jewish 
history.  Nor  is  that  part  of  the  book  which  con- 
tains the  miracles  deficient  in  numerous  historical 
proofs  in  verification  of  them.  As  the  events  of 
this  history  are  laid  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  we 
have  ample  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  the  Mosaical  accounts,  and  suiely  we  find  no- 
where the  least  transgression  against  Egyptian  in- 
stitutions ami  cus'oms;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  most 
evident  that  toe  author  had  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Egyptian  institutions  and  the  spirit 
that  pervaded  them.  Exodus  contains  a  mass 
of  incidents  and  detailed  .descriptions  which  have 
gained  new  force  from  the  ni.idern  discoveries 
and  researches  in  the  field  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
(comp.  Hen ^sten berg.  Die  Bucket  Mo.sis  und 
jfu/i//)t<n,  Berlin,  1811).  The  description  of  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  desert  also 
evinces  such  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
localities  as  to  e.cite  the  utmost  respect  of  scru- 
pulous and  scientific  travellers  of  our  own  time 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  (conin. 
ex.  </r.  Raumer,  Dcr  Zuff  dcr  Itraeliten  atu 
yKinipten  nach  Ciuuuni,  Leipz.  1  S;{7 ).  N,,ris  the 
pawner-l'estival.  its  rise  and  nature,  le-s  conliim- 

atorv  of  the  incidents  connected  with  it,  if  we  hai  t 
not  recourse  to  the  desperate  expedient — as  ration- 
alist C  criticism  really  does — of  ascribing  to  that 
festival  a  quite  different  signification  originally, 
namely,  ■  purely  physical  one,  an  opinion  which 
brings  its  advocates  in  conflict  with  the  whole  ol 
the  Uraelitish  history.      The  arrangements   of  the 

tabernacle,  described  in  the  second  part  ol  Exodus, 

likewise  throw  a  favourable  li^ht  BO  the  historic. il 
authenticity   of    the    preceding    events;    and    tlis 
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least  tenable  of  all  the  objections  against  it  are, 
that  the  architectural  arrangements  of  the  taber- 
nacle were  too  artificial,  and  the  materials  and 
richness  too  costly  and  precious  for  the  condition 
and  position  of  the  Jews  at  that  early  period,  &c. 
But  the  critics  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  Israelites  of  that  period  were  a  people  who 
•ad  come  out  from  Egypt,  a  people  possessing 
wealth,  Egyptian  culture  and  arts,  which  we  ad- 
mire even  now,  in  the  works  which  have  descended 
to  us  from  ancient  Egypt ;  so  that  it  cannot 
seem  strange  to  see  the  Hebrews  in  possession  of 
the  materials  or  artistical  knowledge  requisite  for 
the  construction  of  the  tabernacle.  Moreover,  the 
establishment  of  a  tent  as  a  sanctuary  for  the 
Hebrews  can  only  be  explained  from  their  abode  in 
the  desert,  being  in  perfect  unison  with  their  then 
roving  and  nomadic  life;  and  it  is  therefore  a 
decided  mistake  in  those  critics  who  give  to  the 
sacred  tent  a  later  date  than  the  Mosaical ; 
while  other  critics  (such  as  De  Wette,  Von 
Bohlen,  Vatke)  proceed  much  more  consistently 
with  their  views,  by  considering  the  narrative  of 
the  construction  of  a  sacred  tabernacle  to  be  a 
mere  fiction  in  Exodus,  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  ascribing  to  the  temple  of  Solomon  a  higher 
antiquity  and  authority.  However,  independently 
of  the  circumstance  that  the  temple  necessarily 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  far  older  analogous 
sanctuary,  the  whole  process  of  such  a  forced 
hypothesis  is  but  calculated  to  strike  out  a  por- 
tion from  the  Jewish  history  on  purely  arbitrary 
grounds.  The  extremely  simple  and  sober  style 
and  views  throughout  the  whole  narrative  afford 
a  sure  guarantee  for  its  authenticity  and  origin- 
ality. Not  a  vestige  of  a  poetical  hand  can 
be  discovered  in  Exod.  xviii. ;  not  even  the 
most  sceptical  critics  can  deny  that  we  tread 
here  on  purely  historical  ground.  The  same 
may  fairly  be  maintained  of  ch.  xx.-xxiii.  How 
is  it  then  possible  that  one  and  the  same  book 
should  contain  so  strange  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  fiction  as  its  opponents  assert  to  be  found 
in  it?  The  most  striking  proofs  against  such  an 
assumption  are,  in  particular,  the  accounts,  such 
as  in  Exod.  xxxii.  sq.,  where  the  most  vehement 
complaints  are  made  against  the  Israelites,  where 
the  high-priest  of  the  covenant-people  participates 
most  shamefully  in  the  idolatry  of  his  people. 
All  these  incidents  are  described  in  plain  and 
clear  terms,  without  the  least  vestige  of  later  em- 
bellishments and  false  extolling  of  former  ages. 
The  Pentateuch,  some  critics  assert,  is  written  for 
the  interest  and  in  favour  of  the  hierarchy;  but 
can  there  be  more  anti- hierarchical  details  than 
are  found  in  that  book  i  The  whole  lepresentation 
indicates  the  strictest  impartiality  and  truth.  On 
the  literature   of   Exodus,   see    Pentateuch. — 

H  A  C1  TT 
EXORCISM  and  EXORCIST  (gspnarfc 
Acts  xix.  13):  The  belief  in  demoniacal  pos- 
sessions, which  may  be  traced  in  almost  every 
nation,  has  always  been  attended  by  the  professed 
ability,  on  the  j^irt  of  some  individuals,  to  release 
the  unhappy  victims  from  their  calamity.  In 
(inece  men  of  no  less  distinction  than  both  Epi- 
curus (Diog.  Laer.  x.  4)  and  yEschines,  were  sons 
of  women  who  lived  by  this  art;  and  both  were 
bitterly  reproached,  the  one  by  the  Stoics,  and  the 
Other  by  his  great  rival  orator  Demosthenes  (De 
Cor.),  for  having   assisted   their   patents   in  these 
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practices.  The  allusions  to  the  practice  off  cot 
cism  among  the  Jews,  contained  both  in  thei» 
own  authors  and  in  the  New  Testament,  are  toa 
well  known  to  render  quotations  necessaiy.  In 
some  instances  this  power  was  considered  as  a 
divine  gift;  in  others  it  was  thought  to  be  ac- 
quired by  investigations  into  the  natuie  of  demons 
and  the  qualities  i.f  natuial  productions,  as  herbs, 
stones  &c,  and  of  drugs  compounded  of  them 
by  the  use  of  certain  forms  of  adjurations,  invc- 
cations,  ceremonies,  and  other  observances.  In- 
deed the  various  forms  of  exorcism,  alluded  to  in 
authors  of  all  nations,  are  innumeraMe,  varying 
from  the  bloody  human  sacrifice  down  to  .tie  fumes 
of  brimstone,  &c.  &c.  The  power  of  expelling 
demons  Josephus  places  among  the  endowments 
of  Solomon,  and  relates  that  he  left  behind 
him  the  manner  of  using  exorcisms  by  which 
they  drive  away  demons  (for  the  pretended  frag- 
ments of  these  books  see  Fabric.  Cod.  Pseud.  t'ct. 
Test.  p.  1051).  He  declares  that  he  had  seen  a 
man,  named  Eleazar,  releasing  people  that  were 
demoniacal,  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian,  his 
sons,  captains,  and  the  whole  multitude  of  his 
soldiers.  He  describes  the  manner  of  cure  thus  : 
1  He  put  a  ring  that  had  a  root  of  one  of  those 
sorts  mentioned  by  Solomon  to  the  nostrils  of  the 
demoniac  ;  after  which  he  drew  out  the  demon 
through  his  nostrils,  and  when  the  man  fell 
down  he  adjured  him  to  return  no  more,  making 
still  mention  of  Solomon  and  reciting  the  incan- 
tations he  composed.'  He  further  adds,  that  when 
Eleazar  would  persuade  and  demonstrate  to  the 
spectators  that  he  had  such  a  power,  he  set  a  cup 
or  basin  full  of  water  a  little  way  oft',  and  com- 
manded the  demon  as  he  went  out  of  the  man  to 
overturn  it,  and  thereby  to  let  the  spectators  know 
he  had  left  the  man  (Antiq.  yiii.  2.  §  5).  He  also 
describes  the  mode  cf  obtaining  the  root  Baaras, 
which,  he  says,  *  if  it  be  only  brought  to  sick  per- 
sons, it  quickly  drives  away  the  demons,  under  cir- 
cumstances which,  for  their  strangeness,  may  vie 
with  any  prescription  in  the  whole  science  of  exor 
cism  (De  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  §  3).  Among  all  the 
references  to  exorcism,  as  practised  by  the  Jews,  in 
the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xii.  27;  Mark  ix.  3S; 
Luke  ix.  49,  50),  we  lind  only  one  instance  which 
affords  any  clue  to  the  means  employed  (Acts 
xix.  13);  from  which  passage  it  appears  that  certain 
professed  exorcists  took  upon  them  to  call  over  a 
demoniac,  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  saying, 
'We  adjure  you  by  Jesus  whom  Paul  preacheth.' 
Their  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  in  confoimity 
with  the  well-known  opinions  of  the  Jews  in  those 
days,  that  miracles  might  be  wrought  by  invoking 
the  names  of  the  Deity,  or  angels,  or  patriarchs,  &c, 
as  we  learn  from  Justin  Maityr,  Iieuaeus,  Origen, 
&c,  and  Lucian  (Frag.  p.  141).  The  epithet 
applied  to  these  exorcists  (■jrfpicpxo/u.fi'aip,  Vulg.  de 
circiimeuniibus  Jiidteis)  indicates  that  they  were 
travelling  mountebanks,  who,  beside  skill  in 
medicine,  pretended  to  the  knowledge  of  magic. 
It  is  evident  that  the  opinion  we  form  of  exorcism 
will  be  materially  alfected  by  our  views  of  de- 
moniacal possessions  [Demon].  The  neutral 
course  we  have  pursued  in  regard  to  both  these 
subjects  will  be  completed  Upon  observing,  that 
the  office  of  the  exorcist  is  not  mentioned  by  Paul 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  miraculous  gifts  ( 1  Cor. 
xii.  9)  though  it  was  a  power  which  he  possessed 
himself,   and    which   the    Saviour    had    promised 
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(Mark  xvi.  17  ;  Matt.  x.  8).  Mosheim  says  that 
the  particular  i.rder  of  exorcists  did  not  exist  till 
the  close  of  th»  third  century,  and  he  ascrd>es  its 
introduction  to  the  prevalent  fancies  of  the 
Gnostics  (Cen.  iii.  11,  c.4).  Fairness  also  induces 
us  to  notice  Jahn's  remark  upon  the  silence  of 
It.  John  himself,  in  his  Gospel,  on  the  subject  of 
possessions,  although  he  introduces  the  Jews  as 
speaking  in  the  customary  way  respecting  demons 
and  demoniacal  possessions,  and  although  lie  often 
speaks  of  the  sick  who  were  healed  by  the  Saviour; 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  medical  science  was  very 
flourishing  and  where  it  was  generally  known 
that  the  diseases  attributed  to  demons  were  merely 
natural  diseases  (Jahn,  Archiiol.,  large  German 
ed.  pt.  i.  vol.  ii.  232.  pp.  477-4^0 ;  see  also  Lo- 
meirus,  De  Vet.  Gent.  Lustra. ;  Bekker,  Le 
Monde  enchante  ;  Whitbv's  note  on  Matt,  xii: 
27).— J.  F.  D. 

EXPIATION.     [Atonement;  Sacrifice.] 
EXPIATION,    DAY    OF.      [Atonement, 

DAY    OF.] 

EYE  (|.*V).  In  most  languages  this  import- 
ant organ  is  used  by  figurative  application,  as 
the  symbol  of  a  large  number  of  objects  and 
/deas.  In  the  East  such  applications  of  trie  word 
'eye1  have  always  been  uncommonly  numerous; 
\nd  they  were  so  among  the  Hebrews.  It  may  be 
serviceable  to  distinguish  the  following  uses  of  the 
word,  few  of  which  are  common  in  this  country, 
unless  so  far  as  they  have  become  so  through  the 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

1.  .4  fountain.  This  use  of  the  word  has 
already  been  indicated  [Ain].  It  probably  oii- 
ginaled  from  the  eye  being  regarded  as  the  foun- 
tain of  tears. 

2.  Colour,  as  in  the  phrase  '  and  the  eye 
(colour)  oi'  the  woman  was  as  the  eye  (colour) 
of  bdellium'  (Num.  xi.  7).  This  originated 
perhaps  in  the  eye  being  the  pait  of  the  body 
which  exhibits  d liferent  colours  in  dill'eient  per- 
sons. 

3.  The  surface,  as  *  (be  surface  (eye)  of  the 
land'  (Exod.  x.  5,  15;  Num.  xxii.  5,  11): 
the  last  is  the  passage  which  affords  most  sanction 
to  the  notion  that  JHJ  ain  means  in  some  places 
1  face.'  This  is  the  sense  which  our  own  and 
other  versions  give  to  'eye  to  eye'  (Num.  xiv. 
14,  &<'.),  translated  '  face  to  face.'  The  phrases 
are.  indeed  equivalent  in  meaning;  but  we  are  not 
thence  to  conclude  that  the  Heme  as  meant  'face' 
when  they  said  'eye,'  but  that  they  chose  ihe 
opposition  of  the  eyes,  instead  of  that  of  the  faces, 
to  ex]  i<ss  the  general  meaning.  Hence,  therefore. 
we  may  object  to  the  extension  of  the  significa- 
tion in  such  passages  as  1  Sam.  xvi.  12,  where 
;  beautiful  eyes  Q^y  HD^  is  rendered  'fair  coun- 
tenance." 

4.  It  is  also  alleged  that  '  between  (or  about)  the 
eyes'  means  the  forehead,  in  Exod.  xiii.  9,  hi, 
and  the  forepart  of  the  head,  in  Deut.  vi.  s  ; 
out  the  passages  are  sufficiently  intelligible  if  un- 
derstood to  denote  what  they  literally  express;  and 
with  reference  to  the  last  it  maybe  remarked  that 
there  is  hair  about  the  eyes  as  well  as  on  the  head. 
the  removal  of  which  mighl  as  well  be  inter* 
dieted  as  an  act  of  lamentation. 

5.  In  Cant.  iv.  9,  'eve'  seems  to  be  used  poet- 
ically for  'look,'   as  is  ua lal  in  most  languages; 


'Thou  hast  stol  m  my  heart  with  one  of  thy  looks' 
(eyes). 

6.  In  Prov.  xxiii.  31.  the  term  'eye 'is  applied 
to  the  beads  or  bubbles  of  wine,  when  poured  out, 
but  our  version  preserves  the  sense  of  '  colour.' 

To  these  some  other  phrases,  requiring  notice 
and  explanation,  may  be  added: 

'Before  the  eyes'  of  any  one,  meaning  in  his 
presence  ;  or,  as  we  should  say,  '  before  his  face  ' 
(Gen.  xxiii.  11,  IS;   Exod.  iv."  30). 

'In  the  eyes''  of  any  one,  means  what  ap- 
pears to  be  so  or  so  in  his  individual  judgment 
or  opinion;  and  is  equivalent  to  'seeming'  or 
'appearing'  (Gen.  xix.  8;  xxix.  2i;  ;  2  Sam. 
x.  iii). 

'To  set  the  eyes'  upon  any  one.  is  usually  to 
regard  him  with  favour  ^Gen.  xliv.  21  ;  Job  xxiv. 
23;  Jer.  xxxix.  12j;  but  it  occurs  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  of  looking  with  anger,  in  Amos  ix.  8. 
But  anger  is  more  usually  expressed  by  the  con- 
trary action  of  turning  the  eyes  away. 

As  many  of  the  passions,  such  as  envy,  pride, 
pity,  desire,  are  expressed  by  the  eye;  so,  in  the 
Scriptural  style,  they  aie  often  ascribed  to  tha* 
organ.  Hence  such  phrases  as  'evil  eye'  (Matt 
xx.  15);  'bountiful  eye'  (Prov.  xxii.  9); 
'haughty  eyes'  (Prov.  vi.  17);  'wanton  eyes' 
(Isa.  iii.  16;  ;  '  eyes  full  of  adultery  '  (2  Pet.  ii. 
11);  '  the  lust  of  the  eyes  '  (1  John  ii.  16  .  This 
last  phrase  is  applied  by  some  to  lascivious!) ess, 
by  others  to  covetousness ;  but  it  is  best  to  take 
the  expression  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  as 
denoting  a  craving  for  the  gay  vanities  of  this  life 
(Coinp.  Ezek.  xxiv.  25).  In  the  same  chapter 
of  Ezekiel  (ver.  16),  'the  desire  of  toy  eyes  '  is 
put  not  for  the  prophet's  wife  directly,  as  often 
understood,  but  for  whatever  is  ones  greatest 
solace  and  delight;  which  in  this  case  was  the 
prophet's  wife-  but  which  in  another  case  might 
ha\e  been  something  el-e. 

In  ZecU.  iv.  10,  the  angels  of  the  Lord  are 
called  '  his  eyes,"  as  being  the  executi.  ners  of  his 
judgments,  and  Watching  and  attending  for  his 
g'ory.  From  some  such  association  of  ideas,  ihe 
favourite  ministers  of  state  in  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy were  cal)  :d  '  the  king's  eyes."  So,  in 
Num.  x.  31,  '  to  be  instead  of  eyes'  is  equi- 
valent to  being  a  prince,  to  rule  and  guide  the 
people.  This  occurs  also  in  the  Greek  poets, 
as  in  Pindar  {Glymp.  ii  10;,  where  '  the  eye  of 
Sicilia'  is  given  as  a  title  to  one  of  the  chief 
men  in  Sicily,  showing  his  power.  In  like  man- 
tier,  in  the  sain'.'  poet,  *  the  eye  of  the  army* 
stands  for  a  g:iod  commander     Olymp.  vi.  l(ij. 

The  expression  in  Psalm  exxiii.  2.  '  A3  the 
eyes  of  servants  look  unto  the  hands  of  their  mas- 
teis,"  has  suggested  a  number  of  curious  illustra- 
tions from  Oriental  history  and  customs,  tending 
to  show  that  masters,  especially  when  in  the  pre- 
sence of  others,  are  in  the  habit  of  communicating 
to  their  servants  orders  and  Intimations  by  certain 
motions  of  their  hands,  which,  although  scatcely 
noticeable  by  ottwr  persons  present,  aie  clearly 
understood  and  piomptly  acted  upon  by  the  at- 
tendants. Tins  custom  keeps  them  with  their 
attention  bent  upon  the  hand  of  then  master, 
watching  its  slightest  motions. 

The  celebrated  passage  'Why  heltoldesl  thou 

the  mote  that  is  i  1  thy  brother's  eve,  and  coiisi- 
deiest  not  the  beam  that  is  ill  thine  own  eve' 
(  .Mitt,  v  ii.  3),  has  o<  cusiuied    much  waste  of  ex 
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planar  ion.  It  seems  much  better  to  understand 
it  as  a  hyperbolical  proverbial  expression,  than  to 
contend  'hat  as  5ok6s  cannot  literally  mean  '  a 
beam,'  it  must  here  signify  something  else,  a 
disease,  a  thorn,  &c.  (see  Doddridge  and  'Camp- 
bell, in  Inc.).  As  a  proverbial  phrase,  parallels 
have  he-en  produced  abundantly  from  the  Rabbins, 
from  the  fithers,  and  from  the  classics. 

Respecting  blinding  the  eyes  as  a  punishment, 
or  political  disqualification,  see  Punishment. 

'  Painting  tub  eyes.'  or  rather  the  eyelids, 
is  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  al- 
though this  scarcely  appears  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  as  our  translators,  unaware  of  the  custom, 
usually  render  'eye'  by  '  face,'  although  'eye' 
is  still  preserved  In  the  margin.  So  Jezebel 
'painted  her  eyes,"  literally,  'put.  her  eyes  in 
paint,'  before  she  showed  herself  publicly  (2  Kings 
ix.  30).  This  action  is  forcibly  expressed  by 
Jeremiah  (iv.  30),  'though  thou  rentest  thine 
eyes  with  painting.'  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  40)  also 
represents  this  as  a  part  of  high  dress — '  For  whom 
thou  didst  wash,  thyself,  paintedst  thy  eyes,  and 
deckedst  thyself  with  ornaments.'  The  custom  is 
also,  very  possibly,  alluded  to  in  Prov.  vi.  25 — 
'  Lust  not  after  her  beauty  in  thine  heart,  neither 
let.  her  take  thee  with  Iter  eyelids."  It  certainly 
is  the  general  impression  in  Western  Asia  that, 
this  embellishment  adds  much  to  the  languishing 
expression  and  seducement  of  the  eyes,  although 
Europeans  find  some  difficulty  in  appreciating 
the  beauty  which  the  Orientals  find  in  this  adorn- 
ment. 
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The  following  description  of  the  process  is  from 
Mr  Lane's  excellent  work  on  the  Modern  Egyp- 
tians (i.  41-13):  'The  eyes,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  black,  large,  and  of  a  long  almond 
form,  with  long  and  beautiful  lashes  and  an 
exquisitely  soft,  bewitching  expression  :  eyes  more 
beautiful  can  hardly  be  conceived  :  their  charm- 
ing effect  is  much  heightened  by  the  concealment 
of  the  other  features  (however  pleasing  the  latter 
may  be),  and  is  rendered  still  more  striking  by  a 
practice  universal  among  the  females  of  the 
higher  ami  middle  classes,  and  very  common 
Among  those  of  the  lower  orders,  which  is  that  of 
blackening  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  both  above 
and  below  the  eyes,  with  a  black  powder  called 
kohhl.  This  is  a  collyrium,  commonly  composed 
of  the  .•jmnke-l  luck  which  is  produced  by  burning 
a  kind  of  libnm — an  aromatic  resin  — a  species  of 
frankincense,  used.  I  am  told,  in  preference  to 
the  better  kind  of  frankincense,  as  being  cheaper, 
rind  equally  good  for  the  purpose!  rCnhhl  is  also 
prepared  of  the  smoke-black  produced  from  burn- 
ing   the    shells   of  almonds.     These    two   kinds, 


though  believed  to  l>e  beneficial  to  the  eytt,  art 
used  merely  for  ornament ;  but.  there  are  several 
kinds  used  for  their  real  or  supposed  medical 
properties ;  particularly  the  powder  of  several 
kinds  of  lead  ore;  to  which  are  often  added  sar- 
cocolla,  long  pepper,  sugar-candy,  fine  dust  of  a 
Venetian  sequin,  and  sometimes  powdered  pearls. 
Antimony,  it  is  said,  was  formerly  used  for  paint- 
ing the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  The  kohhl  is  applied 
with  a  small  probe,  of  wood,  ivory,  or  silver, 
tapering  towards  the  end,  but  blunt :  this  is 
moistened,  sometimes  with  rose-water,  then  dipped 
in  the  powder,  and  drawn  along  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids:  it  is  called  mi/iced;  and  the  glass 
vessel  in  which  the  kohhl  is  kept,  mook'  hhol'ah. 
The  custom  of  thus  ornamenting  the  eyes  pre 
vailed  among  both  sexes  in  Egypt  in  veryancienv 
times  :  this  is  shown  by  the  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings in  the  temples  and  tombs  of  this  country  ; 
and  kohhl-vessels,  with  the  probes,  and  even  with 
the  remains  of  the  black  powder,  have  often  been 
found  in  the  ancient  tombs.  I  have  two  in  my 
possession.  But,  in  many  cases,  the  ancient  mode 
of  ornamenting  with  the  kohhl  was  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  modern.  I  have,  however,  seen 
this  ancient  mode  practised  in  the  present  day  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo ;  though  I  only  re- 
member to  have  noticed  it  in  two  instances.  The 
same  custom  existed  among  the  Gieek  ladies, 
and  among  the  Jewish  women  in  early  times.' 

Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  alludes  to  this  passage  in 
Mr.  Lane's  book,  and  admits  that  the  lengthened 
foim  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  eye,  represented  in 
the  paintings,  was  probably  produced  by  this 
means.  '  Such  (he  adds)  its  the  effect  described 
by  Juvenal  (Sat.  ii.  93),  Pliny  (Ep.  vi.  2),  and 
other  writers  who  notice  the  custom  among  the 
Romans.  At  Rome  it  was  considered  disgraceful 
for  men  to  adopt  it,  as  at  present  in  the  East,  ex- 
cept medicinally,*  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
similarity  of  the  eyes  of.  men  and  women  in  the 
paintings  at  Thebes,  it  appears  to  have  been  used 
by  both  sexes  among  tiie  ancient  Egyptians. 
Many  of  the  kohl-bottles  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs,  together  with  the  bodkin  used  for  applying 
the  moistened  powder.  They  are  of  vai  ious  mate- 
rials, usually  of  stone,  wood  or  pottery  ;  sometimes 
composed  of  two,  sometimes  of  three  or  tour  sepa- 
rate cells,  apparently  containing  each  a  mixture, 
differing  slightly  in  its  quality  and  hue  from  the 
other  three.  Many  were  simple  round  tubes, 
vases,  or  small  boxes  ;  some  were  ornamented  with 
the  figure  of  an  ape  or  monster,  supposed  to  assist 
in  holding  the  bottle  between  his  arms,  while  die 
lady  dipped  into  it  the  pin  with  which  she  painte  1 
her  eyes  ;  and  others  were  in  imitation  of  a  column 
made  of  stone,  or  rich  porcelain  of  the  choicest 
manufacture    (Ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  3^2). 

EZKKIEL  C^TIT  =  ^K  PJJT,  [ichom]  God 

will  strengthen,  Gesen.  Thes.,  or  ?&  pjn*,  God 

will  prevail.  Rosenm.  Schol. ;  Sept.  'If^eKi^A.), 
one  of  the  greater  prophets,  whose  writings,  both 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Alexandrian  canons,  arf 
placed  next  to  those  of  Jeremiah.  He  was  the 
son  of  Rusi  the  priest  (ch.  i.  3),  ami,  according 
to    tradition,    was    a    native    of  Sarera    (e'/c    yijs 

*  Tliis  is  not  altogether  correct.  In  Persia  i. 
is  as  common  among  die  men  as  the  vome  l. — J.K. 
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iapripd,  Carpzov,  Introd..  pt.  iii.  p.  200).  Of 
nis  early  history  we  have  no  authentic  informa- 
tion. We  first  find  him  in  the  country  of  Meso- 
potamia, 'by  the  river  Chehar '  (oh.  i.  J),  now 
Khabur,  a  stream  of  considerable  length  (lowing 
into  tfie  Euphrates  near  Circesium,  Kirkesia 
( Rosenmi.il ler"s  Bibl.  Geog.  of  Central  Asia  in 
Bibl.  Cabinet,  vol.  ii.  p.  180).  On  this  river  Ne- 
buchadnezzar founded  a  Jewish  colony  from  the 
captives  whom  he  brought  from  Jerusalem  when 
lie  besieged  it  in  the  eighth  year  of  king  Jehoia- 
chim  (2  Kin  s  xxv.  14).  This  colony  (or  at 
least,  a  parr  of  it)  was  settled  at  a  place  called 
Tel-Abib,  which  has  been. thought  by  some  to  an- 
swer to  the  Tiiallaba  of  D'Anville  (Rosenm.,  Bibl. 
Geog.,  vol.  ii.  p.  188)  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
here  that  the  prophet  fixed  his  residence.  Jose- 
phus  (Anliq.  x.  6.  ft  3)  states,  that  he  was  a  youth 
(ircus  &v)  vvhen  carried  away  captive ;  but,  as 
H;u ernick  (Commentar  iiber  Ezechiel,  Erlangen, 
1^13,  p.  viii.)  justly  remarks,  the  matured  cha- 
racter of  a  nriest  which  appears  in  his  writings, 
and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  temple 
service,  render  such  a  supposition  highly  impro- 
bable. He  received  his  commission  as  a  prophet 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  captivity  (b.c.  591).  Many 
critics  suppose  (from  ch.  i.  1)  that  this  event  took 
place  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  Thus  Carpzov 
(p.  201)  understands  the  expression.  There  is, 
however,  little  reason  to  think  that  this  is  the 
epoch  intended.  The  more  probable  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  reckoning  is  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  the  father 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Scaliger,  De  Emendatione 
Temporutn,  Lug.  Bat.  1598,  p.  374 ;  Rosenm. 
Schol.  in  Ezech. ;  Eichhorn.  Einleitung  in  d.  A. 
T.,  vol.  iii.  p.  188,  3rd  edit. ;  Winer,  Bibl.  Real- 
worterbuch,  art. '  Ezech.").  Others  (as  Ussher,  Ha- 
verniek,  pp.  12,  13)  take  the  era  to  be  that  of  the 
finding  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  18th  year  of 
Josiah,  which  is  nearly  .synchronous  with  the 
former.  The  question  is  not  of  much  importance 
in  a  chronological  point  of  view,  since  the  date  is 
sufficiently  fixed  by  the  reference  he  makes  to  the 
year  of  the  captivity.  Ezekiel  is  remarkably 
silent  respecting  his  personal  history;  the  only 
event  which  he  lecords  (and  that  merely  in  its 
connection  with  his  prophetic  office)  is  the  death 
of  his  wife  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  captivity  (ch. 
xxiv.  18).  He  continued  to  exercise  the  pro- 
phetic office  during  a  period  of  at  least  twenty- 
two  years,  that  is,  to  the  27th  year  of  the  captivity 
(ch.  tfxix.  17);  and  it  appears  probable  that  he 
remained  with  the  captives  by  the  river  Chebar 
during  the  whole  of  his  life.  That  he  exercised  a 
very  commanding  influence  over  the  |>eople  is 
manifest  from  the  numerous  intimations  we  have 
of  I  he  elders  coming  to  inquire  of  him  what  mes- 
sage God  had  sent  through  him  (ch.  viii.  1  ;  xiv.  I ; 
xx.  1  ;  xxxiii.  31,  32,  &c).  Carpzov  (pp.  203,  4) 
relates  seveia!  traditions  respecting  his  death  and 
sepulchre,  principally  from  the  treatise  De  Vitis 
Prophet.,  falsely  attributed  to  Epiphanius.  It  is 
there  s.iid  that  he  was  killed  at  Bahylon  by  the 
chief  of  the  people  (6  riyovyavos  tov  Kaov)  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  repnned  him  for  idolatry; 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  field  of  Maur  (2y  aypy 
Maovp)  in  the  tomb  of  Shem  and  Arphaxad,  and 
that  his  sepulchre  was  still  in  existence.  Such 
traditions  are  obviously  of  very  little  value. 

Ksekiel    was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah   and 


Daniel.  The  former  had  sustained  the  prophetic 
office  during  a  period  of  thiity-four  years  before 
Ezekiel's  first  predictions,  and  continued  to  pro- 
phesy for  six  or  seven  years  after.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  call  of  Ezekiel  to  the  prophetic 
office  was  connected  with  the  communication  of 
Jeremiah's  predictions  to  Babylon  (Jer.  Ii.  59), 
which  took  place  the  year  preceding  the  first  reve- 
lation to  Ezekiel  (Havernick,  p.  ix).  The  greater 
part  of  Daniel's  predictions  are  of  a  later  date 
than  those  of  Ezekiel  ;  but  it  appears  that  his 
piety  and  wisdom  had  become  proverbial  even  in 
the  early  part  of  Ezekiel's  ministry  (ch.  xiv.  14, 
16  ;  xxviii.  3). 

Most  critics  have  remarked  the  vigour  and  sur- 
passing energy  which  are  manifest  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Ezekiel.  The  whole  of  his  writings  show 
how  admirably  he  was  fitted,  as  well  by  natural 
disposition  as  by  spiritual  endowment,  to  oppose 
the  '  rebellious  house,'  the  '  people  of  stubborn  front 
and  hard  heart,'  to  whom  he  was  sent.  The  figura- 
tive representations  which  abound  throughout  his 
writings,  whether  drawn  out  into  lengthened  alle- 
gory, or  expressing  matters  of  fact  by  means  of 
symbols,  or  clothing  truths  in  the  garb  of  enigma, 
all  testify  by  their  definiteness  the  vigour  of  his 
conceptions.  Things  seen  in  vision  are  descril>ed 
with  all  the  minuteness  of  detail  and  sharpness 
of  outline  which  belong  to  real  existences.  But 
this  characteristic  is  shown  most  remarkably  in 
the  entire  subordination  of  his  whole  life  to  the 
great  work  to  which  he  was  called.  We  never 
meet  with  him  as  an  ordinary  man  :  he  always  acts 
and  thinks  and  feels  as  a  prophet.  This  energy  oi 
mind  developed  in  the  one  direction  of  the  pro- 
phetic office  is  strikingly  displayed  iu  the  account 
he  gives  of  the  death  of  his  wife(eh.  xxiv.  15-18) 
It  is  the  only  memorable  event  of  his  personal 
history  which  he  records,  and  it  is  mentioned 
merely  in  reference  to  his  soul-absorbing  work. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  as  well 
as  characteristic  in  this  brief  narrative — the  'de- 
sire of  his  eyes'  taken  away  with  a  stroke — the 
command  not  to  mourn — and  the  simple  state- 
ment, 'so  I  spake  unto  the  people  in  the  morning 
and  at  even  my  wife  died ;  and  I  did  in  the 
morning  as  I  was  commanded.'  That  he  pos- 
sessed the  common  sympathies  and  affections  oi 
humanity  is  manifest  from  the  beautiful  touch  oi 
tenderness  with  which  the  narrative  is  introduced 
We  may  even  judge  that  a  mind  so  earnest  at 
his  would  be  more  than  usually  alive  to  tin 
feelings  of  affection  when  oilce  they  hail  obtained 
a  place  in  his  heart.  He  then,  who  could  thui 
completely  subordinate  the  strongest  interests  ot 
his  individual  life  to  the  great  work  of  his  pro 
phetic  office,  may  well  command  our  admiration 
and  be  looked  upon  as  (to  use  H'avei  nick's  ex 
pression)  'a  truly  gigantic  phenomenon.'  It  u 
interesting  to  contrast  Ezekiel  in  this  respect  witl 
his  contemporary  Jeremiah,  whose  personal  his 
tory  is  continually  presented  to  us  in  the  count 
of  his  writings  ;  and  the  contrast  serves  to  show 
that  the  peculiarity  we  are  noticing  in  Ezekiei 
belongs  to  his  individual  character,  and  was  no. 
necessarily  connected  with  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

That  Ezekiel  w.is  a  poet  of  no  mean  order  ii 
acknowledged  by  almost  all  criticn.  Lowth  ( 1H 
tacra  l'or.si  lh'krtrorum,  ed.  J.  D.  Michaelij 
(iotting.  17  70,  p.  431)  thus  sums  up  his  account 
of  him  :   'In   cii'tcris   a    nh-risoue  vatibt'.s  foil 
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superatus ;  sed  in  eo  genere  ad  quod  unice  videtur 
a  natura  comparatus,  nimirum  vi,  impetu,  pon- 
dere,  granditate,  nemo  ex  omni  scriptorum  nu- 
mero  eum  unquam  aequavit.1  Michaelis  and 
Dathe  are  the  only  critics  of  any  eminence  (a* 
far  as  we  know)  who  think  slightingly  of  his 
jx>etical  genius.  The  former  (to  whom  Dathe 
assents  >  remarks,  '  Mihi  in  Ezekiele  non  subli- 
mitas  laudanda,  nedum  Isaiana,  videtur,  ut 
potius  in  exornandis  amplificandisque  imaginibus 
plus  artis  et  luxuriei  eum  habere  dixerim,  quam 
cum  impetu  et  sub! imitate  poematis  consistere 
potest.  Perpetuus  aliqua  ex  parte  imitator  est, 
et  tamen  novus  ac  suus,  non  grandis,  sed  inge- 
niosus'  (lb.  p.  427).  The  question  is  altogether 
one  of  taste,  and  has,  we  imagine,  been  decided 
by  common  consent  against  Michaelis.  He  re- 
maiks  move  truly  that  Ezekiel  lived  at  a  period 
when  the  Hebrew  language  was  declining  in 
purity,  when  the  silver  age  was  succeeding  to  the 
(/olden  one.  It  is,  indeed,  to  'Jie  matter  rather 
than  the  language  of  Ezekiel  that  we  are  to  look  for 
evidence  of  poetic  genius.  His  style  is  often 
simply  didactic,  and  he  abounds  in  peculiarities  of 
expression,  Aramaisms,  and  grammatical  anoma- 
lies, which,  while  they  give  individuality  to  his 
writings,  plainly  evince  the  decline  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  wrote.  An  extended  account 
of  such  peculiarities  is  given  by  Eichhorn  (£m- 
leitung  in  das  A.  T.  vol.  iii.  p.  196)  and 
Gesenius  (Geschichte  der  Heb.  Sprache  u.  Schrift, 

The  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  has 
been  the  subject  of  very  little  dispute.  According 
to  Jewish  tradition  doubts  were  entertained  as  to 
the  canon i city  of  the  book  on  the  ground  of  its 
Containing  some  apparent  contradictions  to  the 
law,  as  well  as  because  of  the  obscurity  of  many 
of  its  visions.  These,  however,  were  removed,  it  is 
said,  by  Rabbi  Hananias,  who  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  book,  in  which  all  these  difficulties 
were  satisfactorily  solved  (Mischna,  ed.  Surenhu- 
sius,  Prcef.  ad  Part.  iv.  J"IViy  J"DDD ;  Carpzov, 
Introd.  pt.  iii.  p.  215);  but  still,  on  account  of 
their  obscurity,  the  visions  at  the  beginning  and 
close  of  the  book  were  foi  bidden  to  be  read  by  those 
who  were  under  thirty  years  of  age(Cavpzov.  p. 212). 
Some  continental  critics  of  the  last  century  have 
impugned  the  canon i city  of  the  last  nine  chapters, 
and  have  attributed  them  to  some  Samaritan  or 
Hebrew  who  had  returned  in  later  times  to  the 
land  of  Judaea  (Oeder,  Freye  Untersuchung  iiber 
einige  Biicher  des  A  T.,  Hal.  Sax.  1771  ;  Vogel, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  above ;  and  Corrodi, 
Belcuchtung  des  Jiidisch.  und  Christl.  Bibel- 
kanon$,  pt.  i.  p.  10"),  quoted  by  Rosenmuller, 
Sc/iot.  in  Ez.  ad  c.  xl.).  These  objections  have 
been  fully  answered  by  Eichhorn  (Einlcitung, 
vol  iii.  p  20:5),  Jahn  (Introd.  in  Lib.  Sac.  V.  F., 
X).  356),  and  others.  Jahn  has  also  taken  notice 
of  and  answered  some  objections  raised  by  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
175)*,  to  the  canonicity  of  c.  xxv.-xxxii.,  xxxv., 
xxxvi..  xxxviii.,  xxxix.  A  translation  t  f  Jahn's 
arguments  will  be  found  in  Homes  Introd.  vol. 
iv.  p.  222.  These  and  similar  objections  have  so 
little  weight  or  probability  that  we  shali  content 
ourselves,  with  quoting  the  general  remark  of 
iQeseiiiui  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  Ezekiel 8 
writings :  'This  hook  belongs  to  that  not  very 
numerous  class  which,   from    beginning    to  end, 


maintains  by  means  of  favourite  expressions  and 
peculiar  phrases  such  a  oneness  of  tone  as  by  thai 
circumstance  alone  to  prevent  any  suspicion  that 
separate  portions  of  it  are  not  genuine'  (Ge- 
schichte  der  Heb.  Spr.  p.  35).  The  canonicity  of 
the  book  of  Ezekiel  in  general  is  satisfactorily 
established  by  Jewish  and  Christian  authorities 
There  is,  indeed,  no  explicit  reference  to  it,  or 
quotation  from  it,  in  the  New  Testament.  Eich- 
horn (Einleit.  p.  218)  mentions  the  following 
passages  as  having  apparently  a  reference  to  this 
book:  Rom.  ii.  24;  comp.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  21: 
Rom.  x.  5;  Gal.  iii.  12;  comp.  Ezek.  xx  11  : 
2  Pet.  iii.  4  ;  comp.  Ezek.  xii.  22;  but  none  of 
these  are  quotations.  The  closing  visions  of 
Ezekiel  are  clearly  referred  to,  though  not  quoted, 
in  the  last  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  pro- 
phet Ezekiel  is  distinctly  referred  to  by  the  son  of 
Sirach,  'Ie^e/cr^A.  bs  etdei/  opacriv  8<$£tjs,  %v  vit48ei- 
|ej/  abrw  4ir\  apfxaros  xtpov&P  (Ecclus.  xlix.  8), 
and  by  Joseph»s  (Antiq.  x.  5.  §  I  ;  6.  §  3  ; 
7.  §  2;  8.  §  2).  The  book  of,  Ezekiel  is 
also  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  canon  in 
the  catalogues  of  Melito  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles. 
iv.  26),  Origen  (apud  Euseb.  1.  c.  vi.  25),  Jerome 
(Prologus  Galeatzis').  and  the  Talmud  (Eichhorn, 
vol.  iii.  p  218;  vol.  i.  pp.  126-137).  One  of 
the  passages  of  Josephus  to  which  we  have 
referred  has  occasioned  much  controversy  and 
many  conjectures,  because  he  see??™  to  affirm  that 
Ezekiel  had  written  two  books  of  prophecies. 
Having  spoken  of  Jeremiah  and  his  predictions 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  Josephus  adds,  oi 
fxSvov  8e  ovtos  irpoedevTTure  ravza  rdis  ux^ois, 
a\\a  Kal  6  irpcxprjTTis  'Ie^e/fnjAos'  hs  irp&Tos  -Kept, 
tovtoov  b~vo  f}ifiA.(a  ypdxpas  KaTcKnrev  (Antiq.  x.  5. 
§  1).  According  to  the  ordinary  and,  indeed,  as 
it  would  seem,  necessary  interpretation  of  this 
passage,  Ezekiel  was  t\\ejirst  who  wrote  iroobooka 
respecting  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  arises.  Has  one  of  his  books  been  lost, 
or  are  the  two  now  joined  into  one  i  The  former 
supposition  has  been  maintained  by  some  in  order 
to  account  for  certain  professed  quotations  from 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  of  passages  which  are  not 
found  in  his  writings  at  present.  Thus  Clemens 
Rom  anus  (1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  8)  refers  to  such  a 
passage,  which  is  given  more  at  length  by  Cle- 
mens Alexand.  (Pcedagog.  i.  10).  Thus,  again, 
Tertullian  (De  came  Christi.  c.  23,  p.  394,  ed. 
Semler)  says  '  Legimus  apud  Ezechielem  de 
vacca  ilia  quae  peperit  et  non  peperit.'  Other 
instances  may  be  seen  in  Fabricius  (Codex  Pseud- 
epigraphies  V.  T.  ed.  2da.  p.  1 1 1 8),  and  quoted 
from  him  by  Carpzov  (Introd.  pt.  iii.  p.  20H). 
Both  these  critics,  however,  agree  that  the  most 
probable  explanation  of  such  references  is  that 
they  were  derived  from  Jewish  tradition.  The 
latter  hypothesis,  that  out  piesent  book  was  origin- 
ally two,  the  second  containing  the  last  nine 
chapters,  has  receive* I  the  support  of  very  many 
critics  (see  Le  iMoyne,  Varia  Sacr.:,  t.  ii.  p.  332; 
Carpzov,  Introd.  p.  208).  This  view,  however 
is  not  without  serious  difficulties.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  book,  as  at  piesent  existing, 
was  ever  considered  two;  and  the  testimony  o< 
Josephus  himself,  that  only  twenty-two  books  were 
received  as  sacred  (Contr.  Anion,  i.  8),  appears 
quite  opposed  to  such  a  supposition,  sine;;  in  what* 
ever. way  the  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
twenty-two  books  is  made  there  cannot  be  two 
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Ont  of  tlie  number  left  for  Ezekiel.  Eichhoni 
(Einleitung,  vol.  iii.  p.  146)  maintains  that  it  is 
Jeremiah  of  whom  Josephus  speaks,  a  position  to 
which  we  should  at  once  assent  if  we  could  with 
him  consider  the  words  hs  irpwros  as  equivalent 
to  o  8e  wpooTos.  If  this  is  what  Josephus  meant, 
we  must  suppose  some  corruption  of  his  text. 

The  central  point  of  Ezekiels  predictions  is  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Previously  to  this 
catastrophe  his  chief  object  is  to  call  to  repentance 
tho*e  who  were  living  in  careless  security;  to  warn 
them  against  indulging  in  blind  confidence,  that 
by  the  help  of  the  Egyptians  (Ezek.  xvii.  15-17  ; 
com]).  Jer..  xxxvii.  7)  the  Babylonian  yoke  would 
be  shaken  oil';  and  to  assure  them  that  the  destruc- 
tinn  of  their  city  and  temple  was  inevitable  and 
fast  appioaching.  After  this  event  his  principal 
care  is  to  console  the  captives  by  promises  of  fu- 
ture deli*  erance  and  return  to  their  own  land,  and 
to  encourage  them  by  assurances  of  future 
blessings.  His  predictions  against  foreign  nations 
stand  between  these  two  great  divisions,  and  were 
for  the  most  part  uttered  during  the  interval  of 
suspense  between  the  divine  intimation  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  besieging  Jerusalem  (ch.  xxiv.  2), 
and  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  he  had  taken  it 
(ch  xxxiii.  Al).  The  predictions  are  evidently 
nrranged  ov  a  plan  corresponding  with  these  the 
chief  suhj?"*s  of  them,  and  the  time  of  their  utter- 
ance is  so  frequently  noted  that  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  chronological 
order.  Ti.is  order  is  followed  throughout,  except 
in  the  middle  portion  lelating  to  foreign  nations, 
where  it  is  in  some  instances  departed  from  to 
secure  gieater  unity  of  subject  {e.  g.  ch.  xxix.  17). 
The  want  of  exact  chronological  order  in  this 
portion  of  the  book,  has  led  to  various  hypotheses 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  collection  of 
me  separate  predictions  was  originally  made. 
Juhit  (Jutrod.  p.  356)  supposes  that  the  predictions 
against  foreign  nations  were  placed  in  their  pre- 
sent position  by  some  transcriber  in  the  order  in 
which  they  hap  iened  to  come  into  his  hands,  and 
that  he  through  .'orget fulness  omitted  chap?,  xxxv., 
xxxviii.,  and  :  cxix.  Eichhoni  ( iAiilcit.  vol  iii. 
p.  193)  thinlfc  it  probable  that  t tie  predictions 
were  written  o  i  several  gieater  or  smaller  rolls, 
which  wen  put  together  in  their  present  form 
without  st.'.'cient  regard  to  ehronol,  gical  accu- 
racy. Be*.tboldt  (Jiiidcit.  v.  iv.  p.  14^7.  quoted 
by  Havemick)  supposes  that  the  collector  of  the 
whole  hook  found  two  smaller  collecti.  ns  already 
in  existence  (ch.  xxv.-xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  21- 
xxxix.  .,  and  that  he  arranged  the  other  predictions 
chronologically.  A'l  Mich  hypotheses  belong,  as 
Havemick  u  marks,  to  a  foi  mer  age  of  criticism. 

The  arrangement,  by  whomsoever  made,  is  very 
evidently  designed,  and  it  seems  on  many  ac- 
counts most  prohttble that  it  was  made  by  Kzekicl 
himself.      Tins  it  maintained  h\  II. i\  ernick  on  the 

W lowing  grounds ;  1.  The  arrangement  proceeds 
iwoughout  (.n  a  plan  corresponding  with  tie  sub- 
ject* of  the  predictions.  In  those  against  foreign 
nations  chronological  is  united  with  material 
order,  whibt  in  those  which  relate  to  Israel  the 
Oilier    of    time    is    strict!)    followed.       '2.    The    pie- 

dictions  stand  in  such  connection  with  rwch  other 

that  e\e.v  p.nt  has  reference  to  what  h.is  preceded 
,r.  .'5.  Historical  notices  are  occasionally  ap- 
pended to    the  piedi'-th.ns,  which  ui.old    sc.ucely 

t*  same  bj  .i  rrfenyscjriliwi  c.y  the  notji  i  respecting 


himself  in  chaps,  xi.,  xxiv.,  xxv.,and  the  close  of 
chap,  xix.,  which  Havemick  translates  '  This  is  a 
lamentation  and  was  for  a  lamentation."  The 
whole  book  is  divided  by  Havemick  into  nine 
sections,  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Ezekiel's  call  to  the  prophetic  office  (ch. 
i.-iii.  15). 

2.  Series  of  symbolical  representations  and 
particular  predictions  foretelling  the  approaching 
destruction  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (ch.  iii. 
16-vii.). 

3.  Series  of  visions  presented  to  the  prophet  a 
year  and  two  months  later  than  the  former,  in 
which  he  is  shown  the  temple  polluted  by  the  wor- 
ship of  Adonis  — the  consequent  judgment  on  the 
injialiitants  of  Jerusalem  and  in  the  priests, —  and 
closing  with  promises  of  happier  times  and  a  purer 
worship  (ch.  viii.-xi.). 

4.  A  series  of  reproofs  and  warnings  directed 
especially  against  the  particular  errors  and  pre- 
judices then  prevalent  amongst  his  contempo- 
raries (ch.  xii.-xix.). 

5.  Another  series  of  warnings  delivered  about  a 
year  later,  announcing  the  coming  judgments  to 
be  yet  nearer  (ch.  xx.-xxiii.). 

6.  Predictions  uttered  two  years  and  five 
months  later,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  an- 
nouncing to  the  captives  that  very  day  as  the 
commencement  of  the  siege  (comp.  2  Kings  xxv. 
1),  and  assuring  them  of  its  complete  overthrow 
(ch.  xxiv.). 

7.  Predictions  against  foreign  nations  (ch. 
xxv.-xxxii.). 

8.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  a  pro- 
phetic representation  of  the  triumph  of  lsrae1  and 
of  the  kingdoir.  of  God  on  earth  (ch.  xxxiii. - 
xxxix.). 

9.  Symbolic  representation  of  Messianic  times, 
and  of  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  (ch.  xl.-xlviii.). 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  has  always  I  em 
regaided  as  very  obscure.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
brief  notices  of  the  contents  of  the  sections  which 
we  have  given  above,  that  Havemick  considers 
the  whole  t>  relate  to  Messianic  times.  The  pre 
dictions  respecting  Gog  (ch.  xxxviii.,  xxxix.)  have 
been  refened  by  some  to  Antioclms  Kpiphanes  : 
by  others  to  Camhyscs,  to  the  Chahla-ans.  the 
Scythians,  the  Turks,  &c.  Mr.  Granville  Penn 
has  interpreted  them  of  Napoleon  and  tie  French 
{The  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel concerning  Gogue,  &c. 
1S15).  The  description  of  the  temple  (ch. 
xl.-xliii.)  has  been  thought  by  many  to  contain 
an  account  of  what  Solomons  temple  was;  Iv 
others,  of  what  the  second  temple  should  be.  Tl  * 
difficulties  of  all  these  hypotheses  set'm  to  l>e  ii  • 
snperable.  We  have  only  space  to  say  that  ue 
fully  accord  with  the  view  of  Haveini.k,  and  art 
glad    to   take    this    opportunity  of   recomnu  nding 

his  Commentary  to  the  notice ol  English  sdudai*. 

We  do  this  the  more  readily  because  we  believe 
his  hook  (published   only  tins  \ear,   1843)  is   \u\ 

little  known  at   present  m  England.     To  him  w< 

are  greatly  indebted  for  the  mateiials  of  the  pre- 
sent article,  and  inly  regret  that  we  could  n< it 
obtain  his  woik   s   on  enough    to  in. ike  a   im  ic    i  \- 

lended  use  of  it  — V.  \\ .  (i. 

EZIONGEBER  ^J  i'VVV ;  Sept.  Kunsss 
Tdfitp ;  and  Vulg,  A*ionoaber)t  a  vers,  ancient 
citv  lying  not  fai    from  Klath,  on  the  ius'uii  urn. 
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•f  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Num. 
xxxiii.  35,  as  one  of  the  stations  where  the  Hebrews 
halted  in  their  journeying  through  the  desert 
tDeul.  ii.  8).  From  its  harbour  it  was  that  Solo- 
mon (1  Kings  ix.  2fi)  sent  the  fleet  which  he  lia.'4 
thei  ■>  built  to  die  land  of  Ophir,  whence  they 
fetciied  four  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold. 
Here,  also,  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii.  47; 
2  Chron.  xx.  35)  built  a  fleet  '  to  go  to  Opbir,' 
but  because  lie  had  joined  himself  with  Ahaziah, 
'king  of  "Israel,  who  did  wickedly,'  'the  slrps 
were  broken  that  they  were,  not  able  •»  go  to  Tar- 
shish.'  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  6.  4)  says  that 
Eziongeher  was  also  called  Berenice,  and  that  it 
Jay  not  far  born  Ailath.  It  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  once  populous  city  Assyan  (Burckhardt, 
ii.  831).  Robinson  (Biblical  Researches,  i.  250) 
says,  'no  trace  of  Eziongeber  seems  now  to  remain, 
unless  it  be  in  the  name  of  a  small  wady  with 
brackish  water,  el-Ghudyan  opening  into  el- 
Arabah  from  the  western  mountain,  some  distance 
north  of  Akabah.  However  different  the  names 
el-Ghudyan  and  Ezion  may  be  in  appearance, 
vet  the  le'.ters  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew  all  corre- 
spond '  [Elath].— J.  R.  B. 

EZRA.  We  shall  bring  the  statements  of  this 
article  under  the  following  heads  : — 

I.  Name. 

II.  Parentage. 

III.  Doings.     1.  Historical;  2.  Doubtful. 

IV.  Writings.    I.  Canonical ;  2.  Apocryphal. 

I.  Name. —  K^tV.  Ezra  means  help;  Sept. 
'Ecfyas.  The  form  of  the  name  is  Chaldaic  or 
Aramaic;  and  it  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the 
Hebrew    name  "fly.    from    the   root    "Ify ;   Arab. 

t  -t.  he  surrounded,  protected,  helped. 

II.  Parentage.— The  celebrated  Ezra  was  a 
Jewish  scribe  ("ISO)  ;ind  priest  (tHS),  who,  about 
the  year  b.c.  158.  led  the  second  expedition  of 
Jews  back  from  the  Babylonian  exile  into  Pa- 
lestine. This  Ezra  ougtrt  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Ezra  who  went  up  as  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  priests  and  Levites  under  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  xii.  1.  12.  33).   ■ 

Ezra  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  Phinehas, 
the  son  of  Aaron.  He  is  stated  in  Scripture  to 
be  the  son  of  Seraiah,  the  son  of  Azariah:  which 
Seraiah  was  slain  at  Riblah  by  order  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, having  been  brought  thither  a  captive 
by  Nebuzaradan.  But.  as  130  years  elapsed  be- 
tween the  death  of  Seraiah  and  the  departure  of 
Ezra  fiom  Babylon,  and  we  read  that  a  grandson 
of  Seraiah  was  the  high  priest  who  accompanied 
Zerubbabel  on  the  first  return  to  Jerusalem, 
seventy  years  before  Ezra  returned  thither,  we 
may  suppose  that  by  the  term  son  here,  as  in 
some  other  places,  the  relationship  of  grandson, 
or  of  a  still  more  remote  direct  descendant,  is  in- 
tended. In  addition  to  the  information  given  in 
the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  that  Ezra  was 
a  '  scribe,"  a  '  ready  scribe  of  the  law  of  Moses,' 
•  a  scribe  of  the  words  of  the  Commandments  of 
die  Lord  and  of  his  statutes  to  Israel,'  *  a  scribe 
of  (he  law  of  the  God  of  Heaven,'  and  '  a  priest,' 
we  are  told  by  Josephus  that  he  was  high-priest 
of  the  Jews  who  were  left  in  Babylon  ;  that  lie 
was  particularly  conversant  with  the  laws  of 
Moses,  and  was  held  in  universal  esteem  on  ac- 
count of  his  righteousness  and  virtue. 


Ill  Doing*  of  Ezra. — The  rebuilding  of  rb» 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  decreed 
by  Cyrus  in  the  year  b.c.  536.  was,  after  much 
powerful  and  vexatious  opposition,  completed  in 
the  reign  and  by  the  r>ermission  of  Dariu3  Hys- 
tasp>s,  in  the  year  )\c.  515. 

In  the  year  B.C.  457  Kzra  was  sent  by  '  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus  and  his  counsellors  to  inquire 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  according  .tc 
the  law  of  his  God  which  was  in  his  hand  ;  and 
to  carry  the  silver  and  gold  which  the  king  ant) 
his  counsellors  freely  offered  unto  the  God  of 
Israel.'  Permission  was  also  granted  to  him  to 
take  with  him  all  the  silver  and  the  gold  which 
he  could  find  in  all  the  province  of  Babylon,  to- 
gether with  the  free-will  offerings  which  the 
people  and  priests  offered  for  the  house  of  God  at 
Jerusalem.  Of  this  treasure  he  was  directed  tc 
employ  as  much  as  was  requisite  in  the  purchase 
of  offerings  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
the  surplus  he  was  to  lay  out  according  to  hi* 
discretion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  externals  of 
religion.  Ezra  was  also  charged  to  convey  vessels 
for  the  house  of  God  in  Jerusalem  ;  and,  lest  these 
gifts  should  be  insufficient,  he  was  empowered  to 
take  from  the  king's  treasure  house  as  much  as 
should  be  wanted  to  supply  everything  need  lid 
for  the  house  of  the  Lord.  At  the  same  time  thai 
this  commission  was  given  to  Ezra,  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  issued  a  decree  to  the  keepers  of  the 
king's  treasure  beyond  the  river,  to  assist  Ezra  ir 
everything  in  which  he  needed  help,  and  to  supply 
him  liberally  with  money,  corn,  wine,  oil  a>'d 
salt.  It  was  further  enacted  that  it  should  not  h* 
lawful  to  impose  tribute  upon  any  priest,  Levite, 
or  other  person  concerned  in  ministration  in  the 
house  of  God.  Ezra  was  commissioned  to  appoint 
'  according  to  the  wisdom  of  God  which  was  in 
his  hand,"  magistrates  and  judges  to  judge  all  the 
people  beyond  the  river,  that  knew  the  laws  of  his 
God  ;  and  was  enjoined  to  teach  them  to  those 
who  knew  them  not.  The  reason  of  the  interest 
for  the  worship  of- God  at  this  time  evinced  by 
Artaxerxes,  appears  to  have  been  a  fear  of  ih« 
divine  displeasure,  for  we  read  in  the  conclusioi 
of  the  decree  to  the  treasurers  I  eyond  the  river 
'  Whatsoever  is  commanded  by  the  God  of  Heaven 
let  it  be  diligently  done  for  the  house  of  the  GoC 
of  Heaven  ;  fou  why  should  thkke  bk  wiuth 

AGAINST     THE     REALM     OF     THE    KING     AND     II  IS 

sons'?'  We  are  also  told  (Ezra,  vii.  6)  that  th* 
king  granted  Ezra  all  his  request;  and  Josephus 
informs  us  that  Ezra,  being  desirous  of  going  t< 
Jerusalem,  requested  the  king  to  grant  him  le 
commendatory  letters  to  the  governor  of  Syria 
We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  dread  whicl 
Artaxerxes  entertained  of  the  divine  judgment* 
was  the  consequence  of  the  exposition  to  him  b* 
Ezra  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  Som* 
writers  suppose  that  this  favour  shown  to  the  Jewi 
was  consequent  upon  the  marriage  of  Esther  witb 
Ahasuerus  ;  but  this  could  not  be,  even  if  w» 
should  grant,  what  is  unlikely,  that  the  Artaxerxe* 
of  the  book  of  Ezra  and  the  Ahasuerus  of  th» 
book  of  Esther  were  the  same  person,  becaus* 
Ezra  set  out  for  Jerusalem  in  the  Jirst  month  irj 
the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  and 
Esther  was  not  taken  into  the  King's  house  un» 
til  the  tenth  month  in  the  seventh  year  of  th« 
reign  of  Ahasuerus,  and  did  not  declare  her  con- 
nection with  the  Jewish  }>eople,  and  obtain  favotr 
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for  them   intil   after  the  plot  of  Haman,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Ahasuerus.    . 

Ezra  assembled  the  Jews  who  accompanied 
him  oh  the  hanks  of  the  river  Ahava,  where  they 
Halted  three  days  in  tents.  Here  Ezra  proclaimed 
a  fast,  as  an  act  of  humiliation  before  God  and  a 
season  of  prayer  for  divine  direction  and  safe  con- 
duct; for,  on  setting  out,  lie  'was  ashamed  to 
require  a  band  of  soldiers  and  horsemen  to  help 
them  against  the  enemy  by  the  way,1  because  he 
had  asserted  to  the  king  that  the  hand  of.  his  God 
is  upon  all  them  that  seek  him  fur  good.  Ezra 
next  committed  the  care  of  the  treasures  which  he 
carried  with  him  to  twelve  of  the  chief  priests, 
assisted  by  ten  of  their  brethren,  appointing  these 
to  take  charge  of  the  treasures  by  the  way, 
and  deliver  them  safely  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
at  Jerusalem.  On  the  twelfth  day  from  their 
first  setting  out  Ezra  and  his  companions  left 
the  river  Ahava,  and  arrived  safely  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  fifth  month,  having  been  delivered  from 
the  hand  of  the  enemy  and  of  such  as  lay  in  wait 
by  the  way.  Three  days  after  their  arrival  the 
treasures  were  weighed  and  delivered  into  the'cus- 
tody  of  some  Levites.  The  returning  exiles  offered 
burnt-offerings  to  the  Lord.  They  delivered  also 
the  king's  commissions  to  the  viceroys  and  gover- 
nors, and  gave  needful  help  to  the  people  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Temple.  When  Ezra  had  dis- 
charged the  various  trusts  committed'  to  him,  the 
princes  o\'  the  Jews  came  to  him  and  complained 
that  the  Jewish  people  generally  who  had  returned 
from  the  captivity,  and  also  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites, but  especially  the  rulers  and  princes,  had 
not  kept  themselves  separate  from  the  people  of  the 
land,  but  had  done  according  to  the  abominations 
of  the  remnant  of  the  nations  whom  their  fore- 
fathers had  driven  out,  and  married  their  daugh- 
ters, and  allowed  their  children  to  intermarry 
with  them.  On  hearing  this  Ezra  was  deeply 
afflicted  ;  and,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  he 
»ent  Ins  mantle  and  tore  the  hair  of  lii-i  head  and 
heard.  There  gathered  round  him  all  those  who 
itill  feared  God,  and  dreaded  his  wrath  for  the 
'ransgression  of  those,  whom  he  had  brought  back 
from  captivity.  Having  waited  till  the  time  of 
'he  evening  sacrifice,  Ezra  rose  up,  and,  having 
igain  rem  his  hair  and  his  garments,  made  public 
grayer  and  confession  of  sin.  The  assembled 
jeople  wept  bitterly,  and  Shechaniah,  one  of  the 
tons  of  Elam,  came  forward  to  propose  a  general 
covenant  to  put  away  the  foreign  wives  and  their 
children.  Ezra  then  arose  and  administered  an 
»ath  to  the  people  that  they  would  do  accordingly. 
Proclamation  was  also  made  that  all  those  who 
had  returned  from  captivity  should  within  three 
days  gather  themselves  together  unto  Jerusalem, 
under  pain  of  excommunication  and  forfeiture  of 
Mieir  goods.  The  people  assembled  at  the  time 
ttp|M)inted,  trembling  on  account  of  their  sin 
and  of  the  heavy  rain  that  fell.  Ezra  addressed 
them,  declaring  to  them  their  sin,  and  exhorting 
them  to  amend  their  lives  by  dissolving  their 
illegal  connections.     The   people  acknowledged 

the  justice  of  his  rebukes,  and  promised  obedience. 
They  then  requested  that,  as  the  rain  fell  heavily, 
and  the  number  of  transgressors  was  great,  lie 
would  appoint  times  at  which  diev  mignl  eve- 
rally  come  to  be  examined  respecting  this  matter, 
accompanied  by  the  judges  and  elder.9  of  every 
cilv.     A  commission   was  therefore    formed,  con- 


sisting of  Ezra  and  some  others,  to  investigate  the 
extent  of  the  evil.  Tins  investigation  occupied 
three  months. 

In  Neh.  viii.  we  read  that,  on  the  occasion  o* 
the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  seventh  month, 
subsequently  to  Nehemiah's  numbering  the  people, 
Ezra  was  requested  to  bring  the  book  of  the  law 
of  Moses ;  and  that  he  read  therein  standing 
upon  a  pulpit  of  wood,  which  raised  him  abovi» 
all  the  people. 

Josephus  relates  the  affecting  scene  which  oc- 
curred on  the  reading  of  the  law  by  Ezra.  The 
account  given  by  Josephus  agiees  with  that  of 
Nehemiah  in  all  leading  particulars,  except  that 
Josephus  places  the  date  and  occasion  twelve 
years  afterwards. 

Josephus  tells  us' that  Ezra  died  soon  after  this 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Taoemacles,  and  was 
buried  at  Jerusalem  with  great  magnificence. 
According  to  some  Jewish  chroniclers  he  died 
in  the  year  in  which  Alexander  came  to  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Tebeth 
(that  is,  the  lunation  in  December),  in  the  same 
year  in  which  took  .place  the  death  of  the  pro- 
phets Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  and  in 
which  prophecy  became  extinct.  According  to 
other  traditions  Ezra  returned  to  Babylon  and 
died  there  at  the  age  of  120  years. 
.  The  Talmudic  statement  is  that  he  died  at 
Zamzumu,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  while  on  his  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Susa,  whither  he  was  goinjr  U> 
converse  with  Artaxerxes  about  the  affairs  of  the 
Jews.  A  tomb  said  to  be  his  is  shown  on  the 
Tigris,  about  twenty  miles  above  its  junction  with 


286.     [Tomb  of  Ezra.] 

the  Euphrates.  An  interesting  description  and 
wood-cut  of  this  tomb  are  subjoined  to  the  notes 
on  the  book  of  Ezra  in  the  '  Pictorial  Bible.1 

Some  traditions  assert  that.Ezra  was,  about  a.m. 
3113,  the  president  of  the  Pl7n3n  riD3D.  Syna- 
goga  Magna,  and  the  father  of  all  Mishnie  doctors. 
In  piety  and  meekness  he  was  like  unto  Moses 
(luc/msin,  p.  13.  See  Zcmavh  David).  When 
he  went  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  he  took  with 
him  all  persons  whose  descent  was  either  illegi- 
timate or  unknown  ;  so  that  the  Jews  left  in 
Babylon  should  be  D71D3  *pl  pure  lik<>  four 
(h'irfdushiii,  c.  1,  1,  Gem.).  Ezra  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  present  square  Hebrew  character, 
and,    in   conjunction   with    some   other  elders,  to 

ll 
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*  have  maile  the  masora,  the  punctuation,  and  ac- 
centuation of  the  whole  Bible  (Abarbiiue],  Prafat. 
ad  Xachalath  Avoth  ;   Elias,  Prcef.  3  Masor.). 

Ezra  is  also  said  to  have  vigorously  resisted  the 
wet  of  the  Sadducees,  which  sprang  up  in  his  days; 

and  therefore  to  have  put  the  words  D/>iyn  }D 

D/iy  "1)7,  d  strculo  in  sa'culum,  at  the  head  of  all 
prayers,  as  a  symbol  by  which  the  orthodox  could 
be  distinguished  (Bab.  Berachoth,  foil.  54). 

Since  the  people,  during  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity or  exile,  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
Aramaic  language,  and  scarcely  understood 
Hebrew,  Ezra  established  the  office  of  turgoman 
jD^nin,  dragoman,  or  interpreter,  who  stood  near 
the  public  reader  in  the  synagogue,  and  translated 
every  verse  after  it  was  read  (Megillah,  fol.  74). 

Ezra  ordained  that  the  year  of  jubilee  should  be 
reckoned  from  the  seventh  year  after  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple  (Maimon.  Hal.  Jobel.  cap.  10). 

Ezra  is  considered  to  be  the  author  of  the 
canon,  and  worthy  to  have  been  the  lawgiver, 
if  Moses  had  not  preceded  him  (Bab.  Sanhed. 
c.  ii.  f.  21  ;  compare  the  article  Canon).  He 
is  even  said  to  ha\'e  re-written  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament  from  memory,  the  copies  of 
which  had  perished  by  neglect.  But  we  must 
abstain  from  recounting  all  the  traditional  ampli- 
fications of  the  doings  of  Ezra,  since,  if  all  were 
to  be  received,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
he  did  not  do,  so  strong  has  been  the  inclination 
to  connect  important  facts  with  the  person  of 
Ezra  (compare  2  Esdras,  xiv.  ;  Irenaeus,  Adv. 
Hccres.  iii.   25;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  142; 

•  Augustin.  De  Mirabil.  Script,  ii.  23;  Hieron.  ad 
Halrid.  p.  212;  Vail.  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  88, 
sqq.  :  Bertholdt.  Einleit.  i.  69,  sqq. ;  De  Wette, 
Einleit.  p.  17,  sq. ;  Sauer,  Diss,  canonem  Vet.  Test. 
etc.  Altorf.  1792,  4to. ;  Sanhedrin,  fol.  xxi.  1; 
Rau,  De  Synag.  Magna,  pp.  31,  89;   Hartmann, 

Verbindung  des  Alien  und  Xenen  Testamentes, 
pp.  111.  sqq.  Arabian  fables  about  Ezra  are  men- 
tioned in  Hottinger's  Thes.  Philol.  p.  113,  and 
in  Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orientate,  p.  697,  etc.). 

IV.  Writings. — We  now  turn  to  the  writings 
of  Ezra.  The  canonical  icritings  of  Ezra  are, 
besides  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  most 
likely  the  two  books  of  the  Chronicles.  '  Esram 
libros  ParaLipomenou  lucubrasse  Ehraeorum  om- 
nium est  fama  consentiens '  (Huetius,  Dem. 
Evang.  iv.  14,  p.  341).  But  as  the  reasons  for 
ascribing  the  books  of  Chronicles  to  the  author- 
ship of  Ezra  have  already  been  investigated  in 
the  article  Chuonici.es,  we  confine  ourselves  here 
to  the  book  of  Ezra.  Some  authors  have  ascribed 
the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  Esther  likewise  to 
Ezra,  although  they  differ  in  style.  [Estheu  ; 
Nehemiah.] 

Contents. —  The  book  of  Ezra  contains  awofitn/)- 
fiovevfiara,  memorabilia,  or  records  of  events  oc- 
curring ahrw*  0-9  termination  of  the  Babylonian 
exile.  It  comprises  accounts  of  the  favours 
bestowed  upon  the  Jews  by  Persian  kings;  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple;  of  the  mission  of 
Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  regulations  and  re- 
forms.     Such  records  forming    the   subject  of  the 

boat  of  Ezra,  we  must  not  l>e  surprised  that  its 

parl.s  are  not  so  intimately  connected  with  each 
frther  as  we  might  have  expected  if  the  author 
bad  set  forth  #  his  intention  to  furnish  a  complete 
History  of  hi*  U  nes. 


EZRA. 

The  events  narrated  in  he  book  of  Eira  am 
spread  over  a  period  of  about  79  years,  under 
the  reigns  of 

Years.  Months 

Cyrus 7         0 

Cambyses 7         5 

Magus,  or  Pseudo-Smerdis         .      0         7 
Darius  Hystaspis       ....   36         0 

Xerxes 21  0 

Artaxerxes  (in  the  eighth  year 
of  whose  reign  the  records  of 
Ezra  cease) 8         0 

SO         0 

The  beginning  of  the  book  of  Ezra 'agrees  ver- 
batim with  the  conclusion  of  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles,  and  terminates  abruptly  with  the 
statement  of  the  divorces  effected  by  his  authority, 
by  which  the  marriages  of  Israelites  with  foreign 
women  were  dissolved. 

Since  the  book  of  Ezra  has  no  marked  conclu- 
sion, it  was,  even  in  early  times,  considced  to 
form  part  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  the  contents 
of  which  are  of  a  similar  description.  As,  how- 
ever, the  book  of  Ezra  is  a  collection  of  detached 
aTro/xv7i/j.oveviJ.a.Ta,  or  records  of  remarkable  events 
occurring  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exile  and  in 
the  times  immediately  following  it,  attempting 
no  display  of  the  art  of  book-making,  the  meie 
want  of  an  aitiHcial  conclusion  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  it  as  the 
first  portion  of  Nehemiah.  It  is,  however,  likely 
that  the  similarity  ■  f  the  contents  of  the  books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  was  the  cause  of  their 
being  placed  together  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

The  arrangement  of  the  facts  in  the  book  of  Ezra 
is  chronological.  The  book  may  be  divided  into 
two  portions.  The  Jirst  consists  of  chapters  i.-vi., 
and  contains  the  history  of  the  returning  exiles 
and  of  their  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  com- 
prises the  period  from  the  first  year  of  Cyrus, 
B.C.  536,  to  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
b.c.  515.  in  the  first  six  chapters  the  use  of 
the  third  person  predominates  Ol  the  narrative, 
except  in  passages  where,  by  aiW/cSo^Tj,  occurs 
NJlbtf,  Heb.  13HDN,  we  said,  or  where  the 
narrative  contains  abstracts  from  documents  to 
which  Ezra  had  access.  In  these  abstiacts  the 
Aramaic  or  Chaldee  language  of  the  original 
documents  has  been  preserved  from  ch.  iv.  8,  to  . 
vi.  In,  and  vii.  12-26.  These  portions  exist  in 
Kennicott's  Cod.  210,  in  a  collateral  Hebrew 
translation,  reprinted  in  Kennicott's  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  separately  in  Chaldai- 
corum  Danielis  et  Esrce  qupitum  iuterprelatta 
Hebraica.  Primus  ex  codire  antiquo  ilium 
ed.  B.  Kennicott.  In  ustis  e/ttdi'orum  secrsim 
excudi  curavit,  et  commentationem  de  iudolt  tt 
usu  hujus  translations  ^rav/iw/V  Ludovicus 
Schulze,  Hals,  1782,  8vo. 

An  argument  has  been  raised  against  the  opi- 
nion that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the  whole  book 
that  bears  his  name,  from  the  use  of  the  first  per- 
son plural  in  the  4th  verse  of  the  5th  chapter, 
which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  narrator  was 
present  on  the  occasion  described  ;  but,  setting 
aside  oth*>r  replies  to  this  argument,  it  appears 
tli.it  the  word  we  refers  to  Tatnai  and  his  com 
panions,  and  not  at  all  to  the  Jews. 

The    second     portion    contains    the    f<ers.;nal 
history   of  the  migration   of  Ezra  to   Palestine 
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in  the  sevei.th  yeai  of  Artaxerxes.  This  latter 
portion,  embracing  :tiapters  vii.  x.,  is  an  auto- 
biography of  Ezra  during  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  months,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years 
■  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimaims.  Ezra 
speaks  from  ch.  vii.  27,  to  ch.  ix.  15,  in  the  first 
person.  k  There  is  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween public  events  which  a  man  recollects, 
though  only  as  in  a  dream,  to  Lave  heard  of  at  the 
time  when  they  occurred,  and  those  which  pre- 
ceded his  birth.  The  former  we  think  of  with  re- 
ference to  ourselves  ;  the  latter  are  foreign  to  us. 
The  epoch  and  duration  of  the  former  we.  measure 
by  oiv  own  life  ;  the  latter  belong  to  a  period  for 
which  our  imagination  has  no  scale.  Life  and 
definiteness  are  imparted  to  all  that  we  hear  or 
read  with  respect  to  the  events  of  our  own  life' 
(Niebuhr,  On  the  Distinction  between  Annals 
and  History).  These  remarks,  which  Niebuhr 
made  in  reference  to  Tacitus,  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, applicable  also  to  Ezra,  and  account  for 
several  of  those  differences  between  the  various 
parts  of  his  book,  which  have  so  much  startled 
some  modern  biblical  scholars,  that  they  have 
presumptuously  undertaken  to  show  the  precise 
seams  or  sutures  by  means  of  which  various  frag- 
ments of  different  authors  were  brought  together. 
In  this  attempt  they  have  been  especially  guided 
by  the  change  of  the  third  to  the  first  person,  for 
which  change  we  account  by  the  above  remarks 
of  Niebuhr. 

Instances  of  similar  change  of  person  are  so 
frequent  in  ancient  authors,  that  rhetoricians  have 
introduced.it  among  the  rhetorical  figures,  under 
the  name  of  enallatje  personarum.  The  prophetical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  furnish  examples 
of  such  ivaWayri.  For  instance,  Ezek.  i.  1-3  ; 
Zech.  i.  1;  vi.  1;  vii.  1,  4,  8;  Jer.  xx.  1,  sq. 
compared  with  v.  7,  sq.  xxi.  1;  xxviii.  1-5; 
xxxii.  1-8;  Hos.  i.  2-3;  iii.  1.  So  also  in  Ha- 
bakkuk,  Daniel,  &c.  The  frequency  of  this  iva\- 
Kayy,  especially  in  the  prophetical  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  arises  from  either  the  more  ob- 
jective or  ir.ore  subjective  tendency  of  the  style, 
which  of  course  varies  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  chapter.  We  may  observe  this  Ivah- 
A077J  even  in  our  own  writings,  from  which  we  are 
certainly  taught  by  modern  scholastic  usage  to 
eradicate  it,  although  it  would,  if  preserved, 
frequently  give  greater  freshness  to  our  commu- 
nications. VVe  have  made  these  remarks  in  order 
to  show  the  perfect  futility  of  the  chief  argument 
adduced  by  modem  writers  against  the  original 
unity  of  the  book  of  Ezra  ;  some  of  whom,  on  ac- 
count of  the  enallape perso?iarvmi  assort  thatch, 
vii.  1-26  was  written  by  an  a.itnor  dirk  int  from 
that  of  the  portion  immediately  following,  up  to 
ch.  ix.  15;  and  that,  again,  the  subsequent  portion 
to  the  end  of  the  book  was  indited  by  a  still  dif- 
ferent writer.  We  pass  over  other  still  more  futile 
arguments  against  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  and 
express  our  opinion  tliat  even  tlavernick  does  not 
rightly  let  forth  the  truth  of  the  matter  when,  in 
his  Einkitutig,  he  says  that  this  tvaWayr)  arose 
from  Ezra's  imitation  ot  the  prophetic  usage,  and 
when  he  approvingly  quotes  Schitmer'i  Obterva- 
lionet  exegetiom  et  priti&e  in  librwn  B$dreet  vol. 

ii.  p .8  (Yratislav  ia-,  1830):   '  initio  autem  naiia- 

tionis  rerum  a  se  gestarum  Esdra  certe  consul  to 
tertia  usui  esj  persona,  raiionem  dicendi  itilumquc 

prophftarum  elatioreui  videlicet  imiuturus.   Uni- 


verse non  alienum  videtur,  sed  facillime  poring 
animum  subit,  Esdram  quodammodo  prophetarum 
imitatorem  qualem  sei{>sum  ostendit,  asrnosceie. 
There  was  certainly  as  little  imitation  of  the 
prophets  in  the  enallape  personarum  ef  Ezra,  as 
iheie  is  imitation  of  the  prophets  if  we  change 
from  the  first  to  the  thiid  person  in  our  own  c<  in- 
munications.  ^vaKkayq  nevei  arises  from  imita- 
tion, but  only  from  the  more  subjective  or  more 
objective  tuin  of  our  mind,  and  from  ti  at  \  ivacity 
of  style  which  renders  it  incumbent  upon  the 
reader  rather  than  upon  the  writer  to  supply  thaj 
"ID^I,  which,  as  in  Jonah  ii.  3,  forms  the  tran- 
sition from  the  use  of  the  third  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Jirst  person. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  canonical  book 
of  Ezra;  there  aie,  however,  four  books  th:.-'  hav*« 
received  this  name,  viz.  the  book  noticed  above, 
the  only  one  which  was  leceived  into  the  Hebiew 
canon  under  that  name,  the  book  of  Nehtmiah, 
and  the  two  apocryphal  books  of  Esdras,  concern- 
ing which  see  Esduas. — C.  H.  F.  B. 

EZRACH  (mTt$>  This  word  occurs  only 
once  in  Scripture,  namely,  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  35  : 
'  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  spread- 
ing himself  like  a  green  bay-trez  (ezracK).  Com- 
mentators and  translators  have  differed  respecting 
the  meaning  of  this  wo  d,  some  supposing  it  to  in- 
dicate aspecific  tree,  as  the  laurel ;  and  others,  sup- 
ported by  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon.  It  is  by  some  considered  to  mean 
an  evergreen  tree,  and  by  others,  a  green  tree  that 
grows  in  its  native  soil,  or  that  has  net  suffered 
by  transplanting,  as  such  a  tree  spreads  itself  luxu- 
riously. Others,  again,  as  the  unknown  author 
of  the  sixth  Greek  edition,  who  ;s  quoted  by  Cel- 
sius (i.  p.  194),  consider  the  word  as  referring  tc 
the  'indigenous  man:'  '  Vidi  impium  et  impu- 
dentem,  in  ferocia  sua  gloriantem,  et  dicentem  : 
sum  instar  indigenae,  ambulanti  in  justitia  ;'  and 
this  opinion  is  adopted  by  Celsius  himself. 

Celsius  states  that  recent  interpreters  have 
adoptt  d  the  laurel  or  bay-tree  for  no  other  rea>»  n 
than  because — 

viret  semper  laurus,  nee  fronde  caduca 

Carpitur. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  indeed,  says,  'as  the  sense 
of  the  text  is  sufficiently  answered  by  this,  we  are 
unwilling  to  exclude  that  noble  plant  from  the 
honour  of  having  its  name  in  Scripture.'  Isidore 
de  Barriere,  on  the  contrary,  concludes  that  the 
laurel  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  because 
'  non  debuit  ccelestis  scriptura  contaminari  men- 
tioiie  i  1 1  ins  arboris.  quam  in  tanto  pretio  habeveiil 
gentiles,  ad  fabtilai  et  fictiones  poeticas  adhi- 
berent,' &c.  Tins,  Celsius  justly  observes,  is  n 
ver\  insufficient  reason,  as  the  abuse  of  a  (hilig 
should  not  prevent  its  proper  use;  and  if  such  a 
principle  had  been  acted  on.  we  should  not  hi\-- 
found  in  Scripture  mention  of  any  trees  or  phi  NTS 
employed    !>y    the   Gt  utiles   in    then    mperstitious 

cen  monies.     He  might  have  added,  aa  exami 
the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  cedar,  which,  foi  such 
a  nason,  might  have  all  been  excluded. 

The    cause    why    the     laurel     is    t«>t     mote    tie- 

quently    mentioned   in    Scripture,    '*.  prolab'y 

because  it   was  never  very  common      n    Palest 

as  otherwise,  limn  its  pleasing  appearance,  g>i   • 
ful  shade,  and  the  agreeable  odour  of  its  leaves 

it  could    hardly  have    tailed    to    attract    attrntiuO. 
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Though  Celsius  and  others  have  remarked  that,  if 
ezrach  does  indeed  signify  a  tree,  it  must  be  some 
one  distinct  from  the  laurel,  and  one 'quae  in 
Judaea  frequens  fuerit,  et  altitudme,  frondiumque 
umbra,    atque    amcenitate    praecelluerit    caeteris,' 


287      [Bay-tree.     Laurus  nohilis  ] 

yet  no  evidence  is  adduced  by  any  of  the  above 
authors  in  behalf  of  the  bay  tree,  as  that  intended 
tu  trie  passage  referred  to.  It  appears  to  us  that 
♦lie  Hebrew   word  must  have  been  derived  from 

the  Arabic    S^lLc  ashruk,  which  is  described  in 

Arabic  works  on  Materia  Medica  as  a  tree  having 
leaves  like  the  ghar.  that  is,  the  bay-tree  or  laurus 
nomiis  of  botanists.  If  ezrach,  therefore,  was 
originally  the  same  word  as  ashruk,  then  it 
would  indicate  some  tree  resembling  the  bay-tree, 
rather  than  the  bay-tree  itself;  but,  until  that  can 
be  discovered,  the  latter  is,  upon  the  whole,  well 
suited  to  stand  as  its  representative. 

The  laurel  or   bay-tree,    larirus  nobilis  of  bo- 
tanists,   is    well    known   to   the    Asiatics    by   its 

Arabic  name  of  «l>-  ghar,  under  which  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Serapion  and  Avicenna,  who  quote 
chiefly  Dioscorides  and  Galen  thus  indicating  that 
they  had  not  much  original  information  of  their 
own  respecting  a  tree  which  is  probably  not  indi- 
genous in  the  countries  in  which  they  wrote.  The 
leaves  and  berries  of  the  laurel,  as  well  as  the 
f'nk  and  the  root,  were  employed  in  medi- 
cine :  the  l>enics  continue,  even  in  the  present 
day.  to  he  exjiorted  to  India,  where  we  found 
tliem  in  die  bazaars,  under  the  name  of  hub- 
ul-ffkiir  [illust.  Him.  Hot  p.  326),  being  still 
esteemed  as  a  stimulant  medicinal,  though  not 
poMfiied  i)t"  any  properties  superior  to  those  of 
the  laurels  of  more  southern  latitudes.  The 
A  ribs  give  znfncc  and  zaknee  as  the  Greek 
names  <>f  the  ghar-trve.  These  are  corruptions, 
no  doubt,  of  Sd<ptrq,  the  name  by  which  the  bay- 
(.-■<•  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  It  does  not 
a|i|»'ar  to  occur  in  Palestine*  as  travellers,  such 
if  Hiuwolfand  Hehm,  do  not  mention  it.  Has- 
•elquist  expressly  states  that  he  had  not  met 
vvu  i  it  in  Judaea  or  Galilee,  but  had  re**ii  SiuasttS; 


FACE. 

very  comfortal  ly  under  its  shade  near  the  noun 
tains  beyond  White  Cape,  on  the  road  from  Acre 
to  Sidon.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch  bay- 
trees  were  formeily  very  abundan^  especially  at 
the  village  and  grove  of  Daphne,  famous  for  the 
temple  of  Apollo  and  its  licentious  rites.  Though 
the  cypress-grove  and  the  consecrated  bay-trees 
have  disappeared  from  the  immediate  vicinitv  of 
Antioch,  Dr.  Pococke  states  that  they  are  in  great 
abundance  at  some  little  distance.  Capts.  Irby 
and  Mangles  describe  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oroutes  as  surpassing  anything 
they  expected  to  see  in  Syria,  and  the  luxuriant 
variety  of  the  foliage  as  prodigious.  The  "laurel, 
laurestinus,  bay-tree,  fig-tree,  wild  vine,  plane- 
tree,  English  sycamore,  arbutus,  both  common  and 
Andrachne,  dwarf  oak,  &c.  were  scattered  in  all 
directions.  Capt.  M.  Kinneir  describes  a  delight- 
ful spot,  called  Babyle,  about  seven  miles  from 
Antioch,  which  he  was  disposed  to  consider  the 
ancient  Daphne.  A  number  of  fountains  boil  up 
from  amongst  the  rocks,  and  flow  in  different 
channels  through  a  meadow,  shaded  with  luxn« 
riant  bay-trees,  walnut-trees,  and  groves  of  myrtle. 
The  bay-tree  is  well  known  to  be  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  as  in  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
the  Levant.  It  is  usually  from  20  to  30  feet  in 
height,  often  having  a  bushy  appearance,  from 
throwing  up  so  many  suckers;  but  in  England  it 
has  attained  a  height  of  60  feet,  which  is  not  un- 
usual in  warmer  climates.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
allude  further  to  the  celebrity  which  it  attained 
among  the  ancients — a  celebrity  which  has  not 
yet  passed  away,  the  laurel-wreath  being  still  the 
symbolical  crown  as  well  of  warriors  as  of  poets. 
Its  ever  green  grateful  appearance,  its  thick  shale 
and  the  agreeable  spicy  odour  of  its  leaves,  poiii 
it.  out  as  that  which  was  most  likely  in  the  eye  of 
the  Psalmist.— J.  F.  R. 


F. 


FABLE.     [Payable.] 

FACE,  in  Scripture,  is  often  used  to  'lenofc* 
presence  in  the  general  sense,  and,  wher  applied 
to  the  Almighty,  denote*  such  a  complete  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  presence,  by  sound  or  sight, 
as  was  equivalent,  in  the  vividness  of  the  impres- 
sion, to  the  seeing  of  a  fellow-creature  '  face  to  face.' 
The  '  face  of  God '  therefore  denotes  in  Scripture 
any  thing  or  manner  by  which  God  is  wont  to 
manifest  himself  to  man.  Thus,  when  it  is  said 
that  Adam  and  Eve  hid  themselves  from  'the  face 
of  Jehovah,'  we  understand  fhat  they  hid  them- 
selves from  his  presence,  however  manifested;  foi 
D"0G  penim,  not  only  signifies  presence,  as  well 
as  (literally)  face,  but  is  the  very  word  for  pre- 
sence, however  manifested.  There  is  no  other 
word  to  denote  presence  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
Whenever  'presence'  occurs  in  our  translation, 
the  word  in  the  original  is  the  same  which  is  rer. 
dered  '  face'  in  other  places.  This  is  very  propei ; 
and  the  respective  terms  •  face'  and  *  presence'  are 
usually  applied  in  the  Authorized  Version  with 
much  propriety  and  discretion  ;  the  latter  term 
being  employed  wherever  the  effect  of  the  word 
'face'  might  have  seemed  harsh  or  unseemly. 

It  was  a  very  ancient  and  common  opinion 
that  our  mortal  frame  could  not  survive  the 
liore  sensible  manifestations  of  the  divine  pre* 
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sence,  or  'see  God  face  to  face  and  live'  (Gen. 
xxxii.  30).  Hence,  in  this  passage,  tho  gratitude 
and  astonishment  of  Jacob,  tliat  he  still  lived 
after  God  had  manifested  himself  to  him  more 
sensibly  than  by  dreams  and  visions.  This  im- 
pression was  confirmed  to  Moses,  who  was  told, 
*  Th  >u  canst  not  see  my  i'ace  :  no  man  can  see 
my  face  and  live'  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20) ;  which 
clearly  signifies  that  no  one  can  in  this  present 
state  of  being  endure  the  view  of  that  glory  which 
belongs  to  Him.  The  ancient  heathen  enter- 
tained the  same  notion,  which  is  remarkably  ex- 
pressed in  the  celebrated  mythological  story  of 
Semeie  vho,  having  prevailed  on  the  reluctant 
Jove  to  appear  to  her  in  his  heavenly  splendour, 
was  struck  dead  by  the  lightnings  of  his  presence 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  12;  I  John  iii.  2;  Rev.  xxii.  4). 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  God  is  usually 
represented  to  us  in  Scripture  under  a  human 
form  ;  and  it  is  indeed  difficult  for  even  more 
spiritualized  minds  than  those  of  the  Hebrews  to 
conceive?  of  Him  apart  from  the  form  and  attri- 
butes of  the  highest  nature  actually  known  to  us. 
The  Scripture  sanctions  this  concession  to  the 
weakness  of  our  intellect,  and  hence  arise  the  an- 
thropomorphous phrases  which  speak  of  the  face, 
the  eyes,  the  arm  of  God.  The  appearances  of 
the  angels  in  the  Old  Testament  times  were  ge- 
nerally in  the  human  form  (Judg.  xiii.  6,  &c); 
and  from  this  cause  alone  it  would  have  been 
natural,  in  the  imagination,  to  transfer  the  form  of 
the  messengers  to  Him  by  whom  they  were  sent 
[Anthkopomokphisj:]. 

FAIR  HAVENS  (KoAoi  Ai/teVes),  a  harbour 
or  roadstead  of  Crete,  the  unsafeness  of  which  to 
winter  in  occasioned  that  attempt  to  male  for 
Phenice,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  which 
led  to  the  eventual  loss  of  the  vessel  in  which 
Paul  sailed  for  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  8).  As  the 
name  of  Kalos  Limenas  is  still  preserved,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  situation  to  a  small 
bay  a  little  to  the  :> .nth-east  of  C&pe  Leon,  the 
present  Cape  Mita'a. 

FALLOW  DEJKtt.     [An..] 

FAMINE  (3$H)-  Considering  the  early  period 
in  the  history  \jf  the  world  to  which  the  Biblical 
records,  esjieciaUy  the  oldest  of  them,  refer;  and 
considering  also  how  small  a  proportion  to  the 
world  at  large,  or  even  to  the  inhabited  part  of  it, 
the  population  bore  in  the  primitive  ages,  we  should 
lint  antecedently  exjtect  to  find  frequent  mention 
of  famines.  Vet  does  it  appear,  from  the  testimony 
;;'  hesfl  records,that  mankind  sintered  greatly  from 
dearth  of  food  in  the  earliest  period*  of  which  we 
have  any  account;   and    the  Scriptural    history  in 

this,  as  in  other  particular-,  u  ill  be  found  interest- 
ing and  valuable  to  the  economist  and  philosopher, 
at  well  as  to  the  divine.  In  truth  famine  appears  to 
depend,  not  on  the  extent  of  cultivable  oi  of  cult 

ti  vated  land,  nor  on  the  proportion  which  such  land 

bears  to  the  actual  population — though,  doubt* 
less,  both  these  clem. mii.  inter  into  ihc  influences 
wheh  determine  the  question  of  abundance  or 

scare-it)  —hut    rather    on    human  forethought    and 

thrift  s»  applied,  as.  ;u  the  actual  c  ii  ciun-t  ui<  <-, 
whatever  they  ate,  to  make  a  suitable  pro\  isinn  in 

all  cases  against  such  contingencies  a-  snaj  occat 

lion  dearth.  In  the  almost  cn'iic  anSeilCS  of  this 
forethought,  baiOarou.  and  half-ci  vili/ed  nations 
have    been    found,  .scanty    though    the    population 


may  be  in  relation  to  the  tracts  of  land  ovei 
which  they  roam,  to  be  most  frequently  on  the 
verge  of  destitution,  and  not  seldom  to  suiler  the 
greatest  privations  from  dearth  and  famine.  Vain 
is  the  almost  unlimited  opportunity  which  Natuie 
spreadsaround  them  for  the  supply  of  their  animal 
necessities,  since  they  want  either  the  intelligence 
and  skill  which  are  necessary  to  turn  these  oppor- 
tunities to  account,  or  the  moral  qualities  which 
would  spare  something  from  actual  abundance  in 
order  to  provide  against  coming  wants. 

Since  the  Bible  gives  its  unquestionable  evi- 
dence to  show  that  deaith  was  by  no  means  an 
unfrequent  or  an  inconsiderable  evil  in  the  early 
ages,  it  supplies  a  very  cogent  proof,  in  answer  to 
those  who  maintain  either  that  the  world  is  woise 
or  no  better  than  it  was  in  ancient  times,  that,  at 
least  in  those  moral  qualities  on  which  man'* 
physical  well-being  depends,  mankind  have  madt 
unquestionable  advances.  Indeed  if  any  large 
portion  of  the  eaith  now  sutler  fiom  famine,  the 
cause  may  be  looked  for  not  so  much  in  the  want 
of  forethought  and  savingness  as  in  the  opeiatioti 
of  passions  and  prejudices  arising  from  miscon- 
ceived self  interest,  which  prevent  the  free  inter- 
change of  the  bounties  of  divine  Piovidence. — 
passions  and  prejudices  which  characterize  not 
mankind  at  large,  but  only  certain  «ncrall  portions 
of  society,  and  which,  in  consequence,  Low  power- 
ful soever  they  may  for  a  time  lie,  have  not  the 
vitality  of  vices  of  character  that  belong  to  a 
semi-barbarous  age,  and  must,  in  a  day  like  the 
present,  soon  disappear  before  the  generous  and 
dissolving  ardour  of  enlightened  Christian  love. 

The  first  mention  of  a  famine  which  occurs  in 
Scripture  is  in  Gen.  xii.  10,  where  we  read  that  so 
early  as  the  days  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  '  there 
was  a  famine  in  the  land,"  which  is  described  as 
so  grievous,  as  to  compel  the  father  of  the  faithful 
to  quit  Canaan.  The  country  to  which  he  resorted 
was,  as  we  might  expect,  the  land  of  Egypt,  the 
early  and  lasting  fertility  of  which  is  a  well- 
known  historical  fact.  In  Gen.  xxvi.  1,  this 
famine  is  designated  as  '  the  first,*  that  is,  the  first 
known,  or  of  which  there  was  any  record.  The 
same  passage  informs  us  of  another  famine,  which 
afflicted  '  the  land'  in  the  days  of  Isaac,  wlio 
seems  to  have  contemplated  a  descent  into  Egypt; 
but  who,  being  instructed  of  God,  removed  to  a 
part  of  Arabia  Petnea  Gen.  xxvi.  \lj  named 
Gerar,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  whose  monarch  s 
name  was  Abimelech. 

Even  Egypt,  however,  was  not  exempt  from 
the  desolations  of  famine  (Gen.  xli.  30\  Tlie 
ordinary  cause  of  dearth  in  Egypt  is  connected 
with  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile.     If  the  rise 

of    the    waters    is    in    any    \e.ir    belo»v    a    Certain 

standard,  the  country  ailonu  scanty  supplies     i 

food,  and  may  for  the  greater  pan  remain  a  desert. 

Hut  more  than  local  pauses  musl    have  been    •» 

operation  in  the  case  hefore  u>  ;  for  ue  are  told 
that  '  the  famine  w  a-.  SOT*  in  all  Lands,'  that 
'the  famine  was  over  all  the  f  ce  of  tin-  eai  h" 
Bj  the  foresight  and    wisdom  of  Joseph,  however, 

IMovision  against  the  evil  had  bean  mad*  in 
CgYpt,  while  other  countries  weic  hit  to  sutler  the 
uimuti  -atcd  consequences  of  their  neglect.  1  | 
provision  made  by  Joseph  must  have  btStl  of  J 
most  abundant  natuie,  since  the  pttiod  sturtSM 
which  tlit?  dearth  lasted  was  no  Ic-.-  than  St  >  LSI 
years,  and  the  people   of  other   parts    sought    ami 
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received  supplies  in  Egypt — '  all  countries  came 
into  Egypt  to  buy  corn/  Among  other  lands, 
Canaan  suffered  from  the  famine ;  which  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  Jacob's  sending  his  sons 
down  into  Egypt,  of  the  discovery  which  they 
made  of  their  lost  brother,  and  of  the  settlement 
m  that  land  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  :  an 
event  of  the  highest  consequence  in  the  sequel, 
and  serving  to  illustrate  the  benignity  ami  wisdom 
of  divine  Providence  in  the  evils  with  which, 
under  its  influence,  the  world  is  afflicted. 

This  famine  was  made  by  Joseph  the  occasion 
of  one  of  the  greatest  social  revolutions  which 
history  records.  The  details  may  be  found  in 
the  Iwok  of  Genesis;  and  it  is  enough  to 'say  here 
that,  as  the  special  administrator  of  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  Joseph  got  into  his  hands  all  the 
propei  ty  of  the  kingdom,  including  the  land  (ex- 
cepting that  which  belonged  to  the  priests),  and 
gave  the  same  back  to  the  people  as  tenants  at  will, 
on  condition  of  their  paying  to  the  king  '  the 
fifth,'  probably,  of  the  annual  produce. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  three 
successive  generations  were  in  these  early  days 
visited  by  famine.  The  Scriptural  narrative  (the 
details  of  which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  the 
help  of  a  Concordance)  shows  that  in  after  ages 
famines  were,  in  ancient  times,  more  frequent 
than  they  are  now  ;  and  this  justifies  the  use 
which  is  made  of  so  terrible  a  scourge  by  the 
sacied  writers,  and  especially  the  prophets  and 
our  Lord  himself,  in  the  highly  figurative  lan- 
guage which  they  employ  in  their  righteous  en- 
deavours to  turn  wicked  men  and  wicked  nations 
from  the  evil  of  their  ways  (Ezek.  vi.  11 ;  Matt, 
xxiv.  7).  In  Amos  viii.  11,  sq.,  a  heavier  woe 
than  even  the  want  of  bread  is  appropriately 
spoken  of  under  the  appellation  of  a  famine  : 
'  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord  God,  that 
1  will  send  a  famine  in  the  land  ;  not  a  famine  of 
bread  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but.  of  hearing  the 
word  of  the  Lord  :  and  they  shall  wander  from 
sea  to  sea,  anil  from  the  north  even  to  the  east, 
they  shall  run  to  and  fro  to  seek  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  shall  not  find  it:  in  that  day  shall  the 
fair  virgins  and  the  young  men  faint  for  thirst.' 
The  ensuing  verse  shows  that  idolatry  was  the 
moving  cause  of  this  heavy  punishment. — J.  R.  B. 

FASTS  ^Dl^;  Anglo-Saxon  fcestan,  jejunare, 
found  in  our  present  English  break-fast)  properly 
denote  an  entire  or  partial  abstinence  from  food. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  when  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  nature  and  the  spoils  of 
the  ehace  formed  man's  chief  aliment,  fasting 
Aum  time  to  time  was  compulsory,  in  consequence 
of  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  food  when  wanted. 
It  would  be  easy  for  superstitious  ignorance  to 
interpret  this  compulsion  into  an  expression  of 
Hie  divine  will,  and  so  to  sanction  the  observance 
of  fatting  as  a  religious  duty.  The  transition 
woulu  he  the  easier  at  a  time  and  in  countries 
when  the  office  of  physician  was  united  in  the 
same  person  with  that  of  priest ;  for  in  hot  cli- 
mates occasional  abstinence  is  not  without  its 
advantages  on  the  health;  and  an  abstinence 
which  the  state  of  the  body  required,  but  which 
the  appetite  shunned  or  refused,  the  authority  of 
the  priest  and  the  sanctions  of  religion  would 
exact  at  once  with  ease  and  certainl y.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  civilization  no  idea  is  more  pre- 
valent and  operative  than  that  the  Deity  is  pro- 


pitiated by  voluntary  sufferings  on  the  part  of  hi> 
creatures.  Hence  ensued  all  kinds  of  l>o(.ilj 
mortifications,  and  even  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself 
Nay,  'the  fruit  of  the  body  ' — the  dear  pledges  of 
mutual  affection,  the  best  earthly  gift  from  tht 
Heavenly  Father — children,  were  sacrificed  in  ex- 
piation of  '  the  sin  of  the  soul.'  Human  enjoy- 
ments were  held  to  be  displeasing  in  the  sight  ol 
God.  The  notion  that  the  gods  weie  jealous  ol 
man's  happiness  runs  through  the  entire  texture 
of  Gieek  and  Roman  mythology  ;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  this  falsehood,  as  presented  in 
Greek  tragedy,  has  given  birth  to  some  of  the 
finest  productions  of  the  human  mind.  But 
what  more  pleasurable  than  food  to  man,  espe- 
cially to  the  semi-barbarian?  The  denial  of 
such  a  pleasure  must  then  be  well-pleasing  to  the 
Divinity ;  the  rather  because  on  occasions  of 
family  bereavement,  of  national  disaster,  or  any 
great  calamity,  the  appetite  is  naturally  affected 
under  the  influence  of  grief,  and  is  made  to  loathe 
the  food  which  in  its  ordinary  condition  it  rinds 
most  grateful.  A  connection  between  sorrow  and 
fasting  would  thus  be  established  which  would 
carry  with  it  a  sort  of  divine  sanction  in  being 
natural  and  inevitable  in  its  origin.  Accordingly, 
abstinence  which  seemed  imposed  by  Providence, 
if  not  in  expiation  of  guilt,  yet  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  sorrow,  easily  became  regarded  as  a 
religious  duty,  when  voluntarily  prolonged  or 
assumed,  and  grew  to  be  considered  as  an  edica- 
cious  means  for  appeasing  the  divine  wrath  and 
restoring  prosperity  and  peace. 

No  wonder  that  under  influences  so  strong  as 
these  the  observance  of  religious  fasts  established 
itself  in  the  world  at  a  very  early  period,  and  is 
found  to  have  prevailed  in  most,  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity. 

In  such  a  religion  as  Moses  was  commissioned 
by  the  creator  of  the  world  to  oiler  to  the  chosen 
people,  it  was  not  likely  that  an  observance 
which,  such  as  fasts,  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  false  and  heathen  conceptions,  should  hold  a 
very  prominent  position,  or  be  invested  with  much 
importance.  There  is  but  one  fast  enjoined  by 
the  great  Hebrew  lawgiver.  And  this  injunction 
we  are  disposed  to  place  among  those  things 
which  Moses  allowed  rather  than  originated,  bore 
with  rather  than  approved,  in  consideration  of  the 
force  of  establisheu  custom,  and  from  a  wise  fear 
of  defeating  his  own  good  ends  by  attempting  too 
much.  The  manner  in  which  this  observance  is 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  (Lev.  xvi.  29;  xxiii.  27) 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  no  new  institution  that 
the  lawgiver  was  establishing,  but  merely  an  old 
and  well-known  practice,  to  which  he  gave  a 
modified  sanction.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  had 
the  law  been  a  new  one,  details  would  have  been 
both  needed  and  given,  as  is  customary  with 
Moses  in  his  injunctions.  Instead  of  that  the 
children  of  Israel  are  required  in  general  terms  to 
'afflict  their  souls.'  But  this  language  is  not 
only  vague,  it  is  figurative,  and  could  have  nc 
definite  meaning  unless  to  persons  with  whom 
afflicting  the  soul  was  in  general  use.  This  fact 
is  established  by  the  consideration  that  the  words 
convey  no  definite  ideas  to  the  English  reader 
unless  when  explained  in  the  light  of  Hebrew 
antiquity.  There  seems,  however,  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  4  to  afflict  the  soul  (N51W  H3y,  in  th« 
Septuagint,  ranewovr  r)\v  tyvxhv)  bore  wit.   it  the 
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meaning  of  fasting.  To  a  mere  English  reader 
the  phrase  seems  to  comprise  all  kinds  of  voluntary 
mortifications,  but  '  soul  '  in  Hebrew  not  seldom 
denotes  the  'appetite*  (Prow  xxvii.  7).  Accord- 
ingly the  words  regard  immediately  abstinence 
from  food,  and  most  probably  (so  far  as  they  go) 
nothing  more. 

The  sole  fast  required  by  Moses  was  on  the 
great  day  of  ami  al  atonement.  This  observance 
seems  always  to  nave  retained  some  prominence 
as  '  the  fast*  (Acts  xxvii.  9).  But  what  the  ob- 
servance of  the  enjoined  duty  involved  we  are 
nowhere  expressly  informed,  and  can  approximate 
to  a  know'.sdge  of  precise  details  only  so  far  as 
later  practices  among  the  Jews  may  be  considered 
as  affording  a  faithful  picture  of  this  divinely 
sanctioned  ordinance.  In  the*:e  remarks  the 
opinion  is  implied  that  'the  fast,'  whatever  im- 
portance it  may  have  subsequently  acquired,  was 
originally  only  an  incident,  not  to  say  an  acci- 
dent, in  the  great  solemnity  of  the  annual  atone- 
ment. Other  general  fasts,  however,  were  in 
course  of  ages  introduced,  which  were  celebrated 
at  fixed  times  every  successive  year.  In  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  and 
captured  Jerusalem,  which  calamity  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  fast  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
the  fourth  month  (Thammuz,  July),  (Jer.  lii. 
6,  7  ;  Zech.  viii.  19).  In  the  last  passage  other 
fasts  are  enumerated,  namely,  'the  fast  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  fast  of  the  seventh,  and  the  fast  of 
the  tenth.'  That  of  the  fifth  nunth  (Ab,  Au- 
gust) was  held  on  the  ninth  day,  in  mournful 
commemoration  of  the  burning  oi'  the  city  by 
'  Nebuzar-adan,  a  servant  of  the  king  of  Babylon,' 
who  '  burnt  the  house  of  the  Loru,  and  the'-king's 
house,  and  all  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  and  every 
great  man's  house'  (2  Kings  xxv.  8,  sq. ;  Jer. 
lii.  12;  Zech.  vii.  3-5;  viii.  19).  The  fast  of 
the  seventh  montn  (Tishri,  October)  was  esta- 
blished to  bewail  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  at 
Mizpah  (Jer.  xli.  1,  sq. ;  2  Kings  xxv.  25). 
That  of  the  tenth  month  (Tebeth,  January)  was 
held  on  the  tenth  day  to  commemorate  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  on  the  part  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxv.  I;  Zech.  viii.  19; 
see  also  Hieron.  ad  Zech.  c.  viii.,  and  Hieros. 
Taanith.  68  ;   Reland,  p.  471). 

On  particular  and  signal  occasions  extraor- 
dinary fasts  were  appointed.  Thus  when  Naboth 
was  condemned  for  tjfasphemv  because  he  would 
not  trive  op  the  inheritance  of  his  lathers  to  Ahab, 
Jezebel,  as  a  part  of  her  plan  for  gratifying 
the  evil  desires  of  her  royal  husband,  ordered 
a  fast  to  be  proclaimed  (1  Kings  xxi.  0;  comp. 
Jer.  xxxvi.  0  ;  2  Chnm.  xx.  3).  So  in  Judges 
xx.  26,  the  children  of  Israel  '  came  unto  the 
house  of  (iod  and  wept,  and  tat,  there  Iterate  the 
Lord  and  fasted  until  even,  and  offered  bornb- 

Dlfeiin^s     and     peace-offerings    before    the     Lord," 

when  they  had  Buffered  a  calamitous  defeat  at 

the  hands  of  the  Henjamites.  Other  Instances 
of  fasting  on  occasion  of  loss  in  battle  may  be 
found  in  I  Bam.  xxxi.  11-1.5;  Barttch  i.  •'">.      In 

Joel  i  ii.  a  fast  is  en-joined  with  a  view  to  tinn 
away  the    WTttth  of  (iod  as    displayed   in  the    tet- 

riiile  consequences  of  the  Invasion  of  the  land  of 
Judssa  by  an  army  of  devastating  locusts  fCred- 

riei  h  Joel  >.  The  notion  also  Prevailed  that  a 
S|ccial  fist  might  have  the  effect  of  averting  the 
divine   displeas  ire    and   securing  the  divine   co- 


operation in  anv  great  undertaking  (  lonah  iii    5; 

1  8am.    vii.  5,'  6,  8,   10.12;     1  Mace.    iii.    17: 

2  Mace.  xiii.  12;  Judith  iv.  11  ;  vi.  19).  Local 
fasts  were  at  a  later  period  sometimes  held  in 
order  to  avert  calamity  or  procure  a  favour  from 
heaven ;  and  the  Sanhedrim  oidered  general  fasts 
when  the  nation  was  threatened  with  any  great 
evil,  such  as  drought  or  famine  (Josepn.  Vit. 
§  56;  Taanith,  i  5),  as  was  usual  with  the  Rod- 
mans in.  their  supnlications  (Liv.  iii.  7  ;  x.  23  ; 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Ant.iq). 

There  were  also  private  fasts,  though  the  Mosaic 
law  did  not  require  them.  They  were  held  in 
connection  with  individual  or  family  incidents, 
and  agreed  in  aim  and  tendency  with  fasts  of  a 
general  and  public  nature.  Examples  may  be 
found  in  1  Sam.  i.  7  ;  xx.  34  ;  I  Kings  xxi.  9  ; 
Ez.  x.  6  ;  Neh.  i.  4.  After  the  exile  private 
fasts  became  very  frequent  (Lightfoot,  p.  318j, 
awaiting  the  call  of  no  special  occasion,  but  en- 
tering as  a  regular  part  of  the  current  leligious 
worship  (Suet.  Aug  .  76  ;  Tacit.  Hist,  v  4.  '6). 
In  Judith  viii.  6,  we  read  that  Judith  fasted  all 
the  days  of  her  widowlnod,  'save  the  eves  of  tlie 
sabbaths,  and  the  sabbaths,  and  the  eves  of  the 
new  moons,  and  the  new  moons,  and  the  feasts  and 
the  solemn  days  of  the  house  of  Israel."  And  in 
Tobit  xii.  prayer  is  declared  to  be  good  with  fast- 
ing; see  also  Luke  ii.  37;  Matt.  ix.  14.  The 
parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican  (Luke 
xviii.  9  ;  comp.  Matt.  ix.  14)  shows  how  much 
the  Pharisees  were  given  to  voluntary  a«.i  private 
fasts — '  I  fast  twice  a  week.'  The  first  was  on 
the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  on  which  Moses  as- 
cended to  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai ;  the  second 
was  on  the  second  day,  on  which  he  came  down 
{Taanith.  ii.  9;  Hieros.  Megillah,  75.  1).  The 
Essenes  and  the  Therapeutae  also  were  much 
given  to  such  observances  (Philo,  Vit.  Contempl. 
p.  613;  Euseb.  Prcep.  Evan.  ix.  3).  Fasts  were 
considered  as  a  useful  exercise  in  preparing  the 
mind  for  special*  religious  impressions.  Thus 
Dan.  x.  2,  sq.,  '  In  those  days  I  Daniel  was 
mourning  three  full  weeks.  I  ate  no  pleasant 
bread,  neither  came  flesh  nor  wine  in  my  mouth. 
Then  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold 
a  certain  man,'  &c.  (see  also  Acts  xiii.  3  ;  xiv. 
23).  From  Matt.  xvii.  21,  *  Howl>eit  fins  kind 
(of  demons)  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and 
fasting,'  it  would  appear  that  the  practice  under 
consideration  was  considered  in  the  days  of  Christ 
to  act  in  certain  special  cases  as  an  exorcism. 
Fasting  was  accompanied-  by  the  ordinary  signs 
of  grief  among  the  Israelites,  as  may  l«  seen  in 
1  Mace.  iii.  47,  '  Then  they  tasted  that  day  and 
put  on  sackcloth,  and  cast  ashes  upon  their  heads 
and  rent  their  clothes.'  The  hist  ordinarily  lasted 
from  evening  to  evening,  but  was  not  observed 
on  the  sabbath  or  on  festival  days  (Joseph.  Atitiq. 
iii.  10.  3  ;  Judith  viii.  0  ;  Mischn.  Taaiitth,  ii. 
10).  The  abstinence  was  either  partial  or  total. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  food  was  entiielv  foie- 
gime,  but  this  ordinarily  took  place  only  in  fasts 
of  short    duration;    and    abstinence    liom  foot  I    in 

eastern   climes  is  more  easy  and  less  detrimental 

(if  not  in  MOM  OasCS  positively  useful  than  keep- 
ing   from    food  would  be  with    ms    in    these    cold, 

(lamp,  northern  r»  Esther  iv.  Id  .     In  th? 

r.\.^<'  of  partial   abstinence  the  time  \\a>  lonnv. 

the  denial  in  de-ice  let*,  When  D.uiicl  \.  %) 
was  'mourning  full  thiee  weeks,'  he  ale  no  '  j>Ua 
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naiit  hrea.l,  neither  came  jlcsh  nor  wine  in  my 
month.'  Tliere  doe>  not  appear  to  have  been 
&ny  fixed  and  recognised  periods  during  which 
these  fasts  endured.  From  one  day  to  forty  days 
fasts  were  observed.  The  latter  period  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  with  feelings  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  owing  doubtless  to  certain  events  in 
Jewish  history.  Thus  Moses  •  was  with  the  Lord 
on  Mount  Sinai  forty  days  and  foity  nights,  he 
did  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink  water"  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  28).  So  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  8)  'arose 
and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  went  in  the  strength 
of  that  meat  forty  days  and  forty  nights  unto 
Horeb  the  mount  of  God.'  The  same  was  the 
number  of  days  that  our  Lord  fasted  in  the  desert 
in  connection  with  his  temptation  (Matt.  iv.  1-1 1; 
Mark  i.  12,  13  ;  Luke  iv.  1-13).  In  the  latter 
case  the  abstinence  appears  to  have  been  entire, 
for  Luke  expressly  declares  he  ate  nothing — ko\ 
ouk  c(pay€v  ovBtv.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
necessary  inference  fiom  the  other  passages  that 
Moses  and  Elijah  wholly  abstained  from  food 
during  the  said  forty  days.  In  Dan.  i.  10-16,  a 
passage  is  found  which  shows  that  abstaining 
from  meat  and  wine  did  not  imply  total  absti- 
nence, for  Daniel  and  his  friends  had  '  pulse  to 
eat  and  water  to  drink  '  (Wetstein,  p.  270  ;  De 
Wette,  Kritlk  dor  Mos.  Ges.  p.  245). 

We  have  already  seen  how  qualified  the  sanc- 
tion was  which  Moses  gave  to  the  observance  of 
fasting  as  a  religious  duty.  In  the  same  spiiit 
which  actuated  him,  the  prophets  bore  testimony 
against  the  lamentable  abuses  to  which  the  prac- 
tice was  turned  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  with  the 
increase  of  social  corruption  (Isa.  lviii.  4,  sq. ; 
Jer.  xiv.  12;  Zech  vii.  5).  Continuing  the  same 
species  of  influence  and  perfecting  that  spirit- 
uality in  religion  which  Moses  began,  our  Lord 
rebuked  the  Pharisees  sternly  for  their  outward 
and  hypocritical  pretei.ces  in  the  fasts  which  they 
observed  (Matt.  vi.  16,  sq.),  and  actually  ab- 
stained from  appointing  any  fast  whatever  as  a 
part  of  his  own  religion.  In  Matt.  ix.  14,  the 
question  of  the  reason  of  this  avoidance  is  ex- 
pressly put — '  Why  do  we  (the  disciples  of  John) 
and  the  Pharisees  fast  oft,  but  thy  disciples  fast 
not  V.  The  answer  involves  an  entire  disapproval 
of  fasting  in  the  Christian  Church — 'Can  the 
children  of  the  bride-chamber  fastV'  It  is  true 
that  a  period  is  alluded  to  when  these  children 
'shall  fast-,'  but  the  general  scope  of  the  passage, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Christ's 
disciples  fasted  not,  and  with  the  other  fact,  that 
while  John  (Malt.  xi.  IS,  19)  'came  neither  eat- 
ing nor  drinking,'  the  son  of  man  'came  eating 
tnd  di  inking,"  clearly  shows  that  our  Lord,  as  he 
signilied  his  disapproval  of  religious  fasting,  SO  by 
the  assertion  that  a  time  would  come  when,  being 
deprived  of  the  (personal  presence  of  the)  bride- 
groom, his  disciples  would  fast,  meant  to  intimate 
the  approach  of  a  period  of  general  mourning, 
and  employed  the  term  '  fast'  derivatively  to  sig- 
nify raider  sorrow  of  mind  than  any  corporeal 
acll'-deuial  (Neandcr,  Lcben  Jesu,  pp.  231,  3()">). 
Fran    die   pas&agei   in  question  this  at   least  is 

idear,  tiiat  Jcwil  ascribed  to  fasti  no  essential 
woith,  nor  required  any  such  observance  from  his 
followers.  \\  diet  her  and  hosv  far  he  (illouud  fast- 
ing as   a  meant  of  religious  unproveuseatj   isa 

question  WMich  our  spice  docs  n,i  peimit  us  to 
liscuss.     That  t lie  early  Christians  observed  t  e 


ordinary  fasts  which  the  public  practice  of  the: 
day  sanctioned,  is  clear  from  more  than  one  pa«t 
sage  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  (Acts  xiii 
2;  xiv.  23;  2  Cor.  vi.  5);  but  in  this  they  pro- 
bably did  nothing  more  than  yield  obedience,  ai 
in  general  they  thought  themselves  bound  to  do 
to  the  law  of  their  fathers  so  long  as  the  Mosaic 
institutions  remained  entire.  And  though  the 
great  body  of  the  Christian  Church  held  them- 
selves free  from  all  ritual  and  ceremonial  observ- 
ances when  God  in  his  providence  had  brought 
Judaism  to  a  termination  in  the  rasure  of  tl4 
holy  city  and  the  closing  of  the  temple,  yet  the 
practice  of  fasting  thus  originated  might  have 
easily  and  unobserved! y  been  transmitted  from 
year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age,  and  that  the 
rather  because  so  large  a  portion  of  the  disciples 
being  Jews  ^to  say  nothing  of  the  influence  of  the 
Ebioniles  in  the  primitive  church),  thousands 
must  have  been  accustomed  to  fasting  fiom  the 
eailiest  days  of  their  existence,  either  in  their  own 
practice  or  the  practice  of  their  fathers,  relatives, 
and  associates. 

Those  woo  wish  to  prosecute  the  study  of  this 
religious  observance  among  other  nations,  may 
consult  Meiner,  Gesch.der  Relig  ii.  139;  Lake- 
macher,  Anliq.  Grcec.  Sacr.  p.  626  ;  Wac-hsmuth, 
Hellen.  Alterthum,.  ii.  237  ;  Bottiger,  Kunstmy- 
thol.  i.  132— J.  R.  B. 

FAT..  In  Lev.  iii.  there  are  minute  details 
of  the  parts  of  victims  which  were  to  be  spe- 
cially appropriated  to  the  altar.  Among  these  all 
the  internal ^atf  is  minutely  specified,  particulars' 
the  fat  of  the  kidneys  ;  and  of  external  jvirts  tlie 
tail  of  the  sheep,  which,  in  the  common  species  of 
Western  Asia,  is  a  mass  of  fat  (iii.  4,  9,  10,  \b)  : 
and  the  whole  concludes  with  'All  the  fat  is  the 
Lords;  ye  shall  eat  neither  fat  nor  blood "  (iii. 
17).  The  reason  assigned,  namely,  that  the  fat 
was  consecrated  to  the  altar,  could  only  apply 
with  respect  to  that  of  animals  used  in  sacrifice, 
which  were  also  usually  employed  for  food. 
Accordingly^  in  Lev.  vii.  2,  we  read,  '  Ye  shall  eat 
no  manner  of  fat  of  ox,  or  of  sheep,  or  of  goat,' 
which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  fat  of  other 
animals  might  lie  eaten  ;  although  it  would  appear 
that  the  Jews  interpret  the  prohibition  absolute! y, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  rarely 
eat  any  other  flesh  than  that  of  the  animals  tiius 
indicated.  One  point  seems  to  have  been  very 
generally  overlooked,  which  is,  that  not  fat  aliso- 
lutely  but  particular  fat  parts  only  are  interdicted. 
They  might  eat  the  fat  involved  in  the  muscuia? 
tissue — in  short,  fat  meat;  and  we  know  that  am 
mals  were  actually  fattened  for  food  (1  Kings  iv. 
23;  Jer.  xlvi.  21  ;  Luke  xv.  23).  This  was,  how 
ever,  not  a  usual  practice;  and  even  at  this  day 
in  the  East,  domestic  cattle  seldom  undergo  auj 
preparatory  feeding  or  fattening  before  being  killed. 
Hence  there  is  little  fat  in  the  carcase,  except  that 
belonging  to  the  parts  specified  in  tWe  prohibition, 
which  is  all  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  suet. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this 
somewhat  remarkable  restriction.  The  secondary 
cause,  that  the  fat  was  consecrated  to  the  altar 
and  therefore  was  to  be  abstained  from,  is  not  all, 
for  it  is  usually  considered  that  it  was  thus  conse- 
crated to  give  a  religious  sanction  to  a  prohibition 
expedient  on  other  grounds.  The  remark  of  Mai* 
m  on  ides  ( More  Nevoch  im).'  that  men  are  generally 
fond  of  it,'  allbrds  no  satisfactory  reason,  unless  i* 
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veie  a  principle  of  the  law  to  forbid  to  men  tlie 
Jiings  which  they  liked.  The  alleged  fact  of  this 
general  partiality  might  also  be  disputed  :  hut  the 
remark  has  point  when  the  special  reference  to  the 
fat  rump  of  the  Syrian  shaep  is  considered,  for  that 
is  highly  prized.  It  affords  a  delicate  marrowy 
'at,  and  is  mucli  used  in  pillaus  and  other  messes 
'vhich  require  to  he  lubricated  by  animal  juices. 
The  reason  assigned  by  Michaelis,  that  the  prohibi- 
tion was  designed  to  encourage  the  substitution  of 
olive-oil  for  animal  tat,  and  hence  to  promote  agri- 
culture among  the  Hebrews,  and  turn  them  from 
the  habits  of  nomade  life,  is  ingenious,  but  some- 
what far-fetched.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  this 
suet  or  suet -like  fat  is  not  ]  articularly  wholesome 
or  digestible  in  warm  climates,  it"  anywhere,  and 
is  particularly  unsuitable  for  persons  subject  to 
cutaneous  diseases,  as  the  Israelites  appear  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  their  leaving  Egypt. 

;  Fatness,''  in  Scripture,  expresses  plumpness  or 
exuberance,  whether  in  men,  animals,  or  vege- 
tables ;  and  is  hence  ofien  applied  metaphorically 
to  any  kind  of  abundance,  as  to  large  possessions, 
dr  to  excessive  fertility  in  the  earth. 

FATHER.  This  word,  besides  its  obvious  and 
primary  sense,  bears,  in  Scripture,  a  number  of 
other  applications,  most  of  which  have,  through 
tire  use  of  the  Bible,  become  more  or  less  common 
in  all  Christian  countries. 

1.  The  term  Father  is  very  often  applied  to 
God  himself  (Gen.  xliv.  \{.\  20;  Exod.  \  22; 
Deut.  xxxii.  6  ;  2  Sam.  vii.  44  ;  Ps.  lxxxix.  27, 
28;  Isa.  lxii>.  16:  lxiv.  pj  Pi ofe-sor  Lee  states 
that  it  is  only  applied. to  God  as  having  adopted 
the  chos<  n  people  as  his  children  :  and  lie  denies, 
with  some  harshne-s,  that  it  i*  applied  to  him  in 
the  general  sense  as  the  Cieator,  and  thence  the 
Father,  of  all  mankind  (Lex.s.v.  2fc$;.  Neveithe- 
less,  he  admits  that  man's  cieation  is  occasionally 
mentioned  in  connection  with  this  use  of  the  woid; 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  clearer  intimations  of 
the  New  Testament,  leaves  little  room  to  question 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  sacied  record  to  set 
God  before  us  as  the  Father  of  all  men,  in  the 
general  sense  of  creator  and  preserver  of  all  men, 
but  more  especially  of  heiievers,  whether  Jews  or 
Christians,  indeed  the  analogy  ol 'language  would 
point  to  this,  si  eiug  thai  in  the  ( )ld  Testament,  and 
in  all  the  Syro-Arabian  dialects,  the  originator 
of  anything  is  ci  nstantly  called  its  lather.  To  the 
same  effect  is  also  a  passage  in  Ju>ephuss  para* 
phrase  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxi.  1  K-2.  j,  iv>p<  ct  ing  re- 
bellious sous.  Kal  al'Tus  (Beos;  tvarr^p  tou  iraurbs 
aydpwnwv  ytvous,  '  because  he  (God)  is  himself  the 
father  of  the  d  hole  human  race'  (A)ttiq.  iv.  R.  2  I  . 

\\  ithout  doubt,  however,  God  is  in  a  more 
especial  and  int. ui.de  manner,  even  as  by  cove- 
nant, the  Father  of  (he  Jew*  j  .J»-r.  xxxi  9;  I>i. 
lxiii.  63.  16;  lxiv.  S;  John  vni.  41;  v.  1;") ;  2 
Cor.  vi.  IS;;  and  also  of  Christians,  or  rather  of 
all  pious  and  believing  persons,  who  aie  called 
4  sons  of  G  ud  '  (  J)hu  i.  12;  Rom.  viii  Ki.  etc  % 
Thus  Jesus,  iii  SI  leaking  to  his  dittciplet,  call-  liod 
their  Father  (Matt.  VI  1.  \  lo,  IS;  x.  20.  29  ; 
xiu.  13,  etc  (.  The  AjM.^il.'-,.  al-o,  for  themselves 
and  other  Christians,  call  nm  'Father'  (Rom. 
i.  7  ;  1  Cor.  i.  3 ;  2  Cor.  i.  2;  Gal.  i.  4;  and 
arwy  o^her  plaoef). 

2.  Fath.lT  is  applied  l<»  any  ancestor  near  or 
remt'te,  oi  to  ancestors  ('lather-.';  in  general* 
The    rugendor,  or  fouivder,  or  patriarch  of  a  ti  ibe 


or  nation,  was  also  pre-eminently  its  father,  at 
Abraham  of  the  Jews.  Examples  of  this  abound. 
See,  for  instance,  Deut.  i.  1 1  ;  1  Kings  viii.  12; 
Matt.  iii.  9  ;  xxiii.  30  ;  Mark  xi.  10  ;  LuKe  i. 
32.  73  ;  vi.  23,  26  ;  John  vii.  22,  &c. 

3.  Father  is  also  applied  as  a  title  of  respect  ro 
any  head,  chiel,  ruler,  or  elder,  and  especially  to 
kings,  prophets,  and  priests  (Judg.  xvii.  10  ;  xviii. 
19;  1  Sam.  x.  12;  2  Kings  ii.  12;  v.  13;  vi. 
21;  xiii.  14;  Prov.  iv.  I;  Matt,  xxiii.  9;  Acts 
vii.  2;   xxii.  I  ;   1  Cor.  iv.  15,  etc.). 

4.  The  author,  source,  or  beginner  of  anything 
is  also  called  the  Father  of  the  same,  or  of  those 
who  follow  him.  Thus  Jabal  is  called  'the 
father  vof  those  who  dwell  in  tents,  and  have 
cattle;1  and  Jubal,  'the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  the  organ  '  (Gen.  iv.  21,  22; 
comp.  Job  xxxviii.  28  ;  John  viii.  44;  Rom.  iv. 
12).  This  use  of  the  word  is  exceedingly  com- 
mon in  the  East  to  this  day,  especially  as  applied 
in  the  formation  of  proper  names,  in  whicli,  also, 
the  most  cuious  Hebrew  examples  of  tiiis  usage 
occur  [Ab]. 

The  authority  of  a  father  was  verv  great  in 
patriarchal  times;  and  although  the  power  of  life 
and  death  was  virtually  taken  from  the  parent  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  which  required  him  to  bring  his 
cause  of  complaint  to  the  public  tribunals  (Deut. 
xxi.  18-21),  all  the  more  real  powers  of  the  pa- 
ternal chaiacter  were  hot  oidy  left  unimpaiied, 
but  were  made  in  a  great  degree  the  basis  of  the 
judicial  polity  which  that  law  established.  The 
children  and  even  the  grandchildren  continued 
under  the  roof  of  the  father  and  grandfather  ;  they 
laboured  on  his  accoiuit,  and  were  the  most  sul>- 
missive  of  his  servants.  The  property  0#  the  soil, 
the  power  of  judgment,  the  civil,  rights,  belonged 
to  him  only,  and  his  sons  were  merely  his  in.-tiu- 
ments  and  assistants.  If  a  family  lie  compared 
to  a  body,  then  the  father  was  the  head,  and  the 
sons  the  memhers,  moving  at  his  will  and  in  his 
service.  There  were  exceptions,  doubtless;  but 
tli is  was  the  mle,  and,  with  some  modifications, 
•  it  is  still  the  rule  throughout  the  East. 

Filial  duty  and  obedience  were,  indeed,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  of  such  hfigh  im- 
portance that  great  care  was  taken  that  the  paternal 
authority  should  not  be  weakened  by  the  with- 
drawal of  a  power  so  liable  to  fatal  and  barl>aious 
abuse  as  that  of  capital  punishment.  Anv  out- 
rage against  a  parent — a  blow,  a  curse,  or  incori  i- 
gible  prolligacy — was  made  a  capital  crime  (Exod. 
xxi.  13,  17;  Lev.  xx.  9).  If  the  offence  was 
]  unite  it  was  taken  up  by  the  witnesses  u  a  crime 
against  Jehovah,  and  the  culprit  w.is  bronchi  be- 
fore the  magistrate*,  whether  t lie  parent  consented 
01  not;  and  if  the  ollence  was  hiduen  within  tne 
paternal  walls,  it  devolved  on  the  paients  to  de- 
nounce him  and  to  lequire  his  punishment. 

It  is  a  beautiful  circumstance  in  the  law  ot 
M   im   tliai    this  lihal  respeci    is  exacted   lor  the 

mother  as  well  a>  for  tne  lather.  The  thieats  and 
pioiiUM-s  uf  the  legislator  distinguish  not  the  one 
from  the  othei  ;  and  the  tilth  commandment  .i^o- 
ciales  the  f.ithei  and  mother  in  a  piecisely  equal 
claim  to  honour  ^loin  then  childien  The  <le- 
velopment  of  thi.s  uitricst  iii_j  lealuic  of  tiie  Mil 
saical  law  belong,  however,  to  .mother  head 
[\\  (Dikn).  See  G  .i  «t  I  sprit  iii  la  LryUia- 
tton  Muxaym",  ii    69,  122- 1  2U. 

1  E.kbTS.    Thu  word  comet  to  us  immediately 
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from  the  French  fete,  which  is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  Latin  festum — '  Festus  dies,'  holyday 
or  holiday.  In  the  Greek  we  find  ioTiqv,  the 
original  of  festum ;  koriav  itself  is  from  the  noun 
td-rta  (Latin  Vesta),  a  hearth  ;  so  that  the  root-idea 
of  the  word  is  to  be  found  in  what  we  should  term 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  the  exercise  of  hospi- 
tality. But  in  all  ages  eating,  drinking,  and 
hospitality,  have  been  connected  with  religious 
observances  ;  while  the  meeting  of  friends,  the 
enjoyments  of  the  palate,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
devotional  affections,  would  conspire  to  make 
a  festive  holiday.  In  pi-ocess  of  time  some  one 
of  these  elements  would,  in  particular  cases, 
be  dropped.  Thus  the  French  word  fete  now 
scarcely  comprises  the  idea  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  certainly  involves  very  little  of  a  reli- 
gious nature,  while  with  us  feast  denotes,  at  least 
in  ordinary  usage,  scarcely  any  thing  else  than  the 

! Measures  which  accompany  the  entertainments  of 
lospitality.  At  an  earlier  period  of  our  language, 
however,  it  retained  much  more  of  its  original 
import,  and  is  frequently  used  to  indicate  that 
which  is  now  mostly  conveyed  by  the  word  festi- 
val. In  the  common  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
it  is  repeatedly  used  in  this  manner;  and  accord- 
ingly we  read  in  theological  works  of  i  the  feast  of 
Passover,'  'the  feast  of  Pentecost,'  i  the  feast  of 
Lots,1  &c.  But  as  the  word  feast  is  now  .generally, 
if  not  exclusively,  applied,  in  ordinary  usage,  to 
hospitable  entertainments,  we  think  we  consult 
precision  and  perspicuity  by  speaking  under  the 
present  head  solely  of  such  events,  leaving  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  Jews,  sometimes  so 
denominated,  to  be  treated  of  under  the  now  more 
appropriate  term  Festival. 

To  what  an  early  date  the  practices  of  hospi- 
tality are  referable  may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xix.  3, 
where  we  find  Lot  inviting  the  two  angels — '  Turn 
in,  I  pray  you,  into  your  servant's  house  and  tarry 
all  night,  and  wash  your  feet ;  and  he  pressed  upon 
them  greatly,  and  they  entered  into  his  house ; 
and  he  made  them  a  feast:'  which  was  obviously 
of  a  religious  nature,  since  it  is  added,  'and  did 
bake  unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat '  (Judg. 
vi.  19  ;  and  Winer,  Handworterbuch,  s.  v.  Sauer- 
teig).  It  was  usual  not  only  thus  to  receive  per- 
sons with  choice  viands,  but  also  to  dismiss  them 
in  a  similar  manner;  accordingly  Laban,  when 
he  had  overtaken  the  fleeing  Jacob,  complains 
(Gen.  xxxi.  27),  '  Wherefore  didst  thou  steal  away 
from  me  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might  have 
sent  thee  away  with  mirth,  and  with  songs,  and 
with  tablet,  and  with  harp?'  See  also  2  Sam.  iii. 
20;  2  Kings  vi.  23;  Job  viii.  20;  1  Mace.  xvi. 
1").  This  practice  explains  the  reason  why  the 
prodigal,  on  his  return,  was  welcomed  by  a  feast 
(Luke  xv.  23).  Occasions  of  domestic  joy  were 
nailed  with  feasting';  thus,  in  Gen.  xxi.  8,  Abra- 
ham '  made  a  great  feast  the  same  day  that  Isaac 
was  weaned.'  Birth-days  were  thus  celebrated 
(Gen.  xl.  20),  'Pharaoh,  on  his  birth-day,  made 
a  feast  unto  all  his  servants'  (Job  i.  4  ;  Matt, 
xiv.  6;  com]).  Herod,  i.  133).  Man  i age- leasts 
W9n  also  common.  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  10)  on 
such  an  occaticn  '  made  a  feasta  and  it  is  added,1 
4  for  so  used  the  young  men  to  do.'  So  Laban, 
when  he  gave  his  daughter  Leah  to  Jacob  ((Ten. 
xxix.  22  ,  'gati.ered  together  all  the  men  of  the 
place,  and  made  a  feast."  These  festive  occasion*. 
wn  originally  to  have  answered    the  important 


purpose  of  serving  as  evidence  and  attestation  of 
the  events  which  they  celebrated,  on  which  account 
relatives  and  neighbours  were  invited  to  he  present 
(Ruth  iv.  10  ;  John  ii.  1).  Those  processes  in 
rural  occupations  by  which  the  Divine  bounties 
are  gathered  into  the  hands  of  man,  have  in  all 
ages  been  made  seasons  of  festivity ;  accordingly,  in 
2  Sam.  xiii.23,  Absalom  invites  all  the  king's  sons, 
and  even  David  himself,  to  a  sh«ep-shearing  feast, 
on  which  occasion  the  guests  became  'merry  with 
wine'  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  sq.).  The  vintage  was 
also  celebrated  with  festive  eating  and  drinking 
(Judg.  ix.  27).  Feasting  at  funerals  existed 
among  the  Jews  (2  Sam.  iii.  33).  In  Jer.  xvi.  7, 
among  other  funeral  customs  mention  is  made  of* 
*  the  cup  of  consolation,  to  drink  for  their  father 
or  their  mother,'  which  brings  to  mind  the  indul- 
gence in  spirituous  liquors  to  which  our  ancestors 
were  given,  at  interments,  and  which  has  not 
yet  entirely  disappeared  in  Lancashire,  nor,  pro- 
bably, in  Ireland  (Carleton's  Irish  Peasantry; 
England  in  the  Nitieteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.). 
To  what  an  extent  expense  was  sometimes  carried 
on  these  occasions,  may  be  learned  from  Josephus 
(De  Bell.Jud.  iv.  1. 1),  who,  having  remarked  that 
Archelaus  *  mourned  for  his  father  seven  days,  and 
had  given  a  very  expensive  funeral  feast  to  the 
multitude,'  states,  '  which  custom  is  the  occasion 
of  poverty  to  many  of  the  Jews,'  adding,  '  because 
they  are  forced  to  feast  the  multitude,  for  if  any 
one  omits  it  he  is  not  esteemed  a  holy  person.' 

As  among  heathen  nations,  so  also  among  the 
Hebrews,  feasting  made  a  part  of  toe  observances 
which  took  place  on  occasion  of  animal  sacrifices. 
In  Deut.  xii.  6,  7,  after  the  Israelites  are  enjoined 
to  bring  to  the  place  chosen  of  God,  their  burnt 
offerings,  tithes,  heave-offerings,  vows,  freewill 
offerings,  and  the  firstlings  of  their  herds  and  flocks 
they  are  told  '  there  shall  ye  eat  before  the  Lore, 
your  God,  and  ye  shall  rejoice  in  all  ye  put  yea 
hand  unto,  ye  and  your  households,  wherein  tl> 
Lord  thy  God  hah  blessed  thee'  (1  Sam.  iy 
19;  xvi.  3,  5;  2  Sam.  vi.  19).  These  sac.ificia 
meals  were  enjoyed  in  connection  with  ]>eace 
offerings,  whether  eucharistic  or  votive  The  kid 
neys,  and  all  the  inward  fat,  and  the  tail  of  the 
lamb,  were  burnt  in  the  daily  sacrifice;  the  breast 
and  right  shoulder  fell  to  the  priest ;  and  the  rest 
was  to  be  eaten  by  the  offerer  and  his  friends,  on 
the  same  day  if  the  offering  were  eucharistic,  on 
that  and  the  next  day  if  it  were  votive  (Lev.  iii. 
1-17;  vii.  11-21  ;  29-36;  xix.  5-8;  xxii.  29,  30). 
Te  the  feast  at  the  second  tit  lie  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  which  was  to  be  made  every  year  and  eaten 
at  the  annual  festivals  before  Jehovah,  not  only 
friends  but  strangers,  widows,  orphans,  and  Levites, 
were  to  be  invited  as  well  as  the  slaves.  If  rlie 
tabernacles  were  so  distant  as  to  make  it  inconve- 
nient to  carry  thither  the  tithe,  it  was  to  be  turned 
into  money,  which  was  to  be  spent  at  the  place  at 
which  the  festivals  were  held  in  providing  feasts 
(Deut.  xiv.  22-27;  xii.  14  ;  Tobit  i.  6).  Charitable 
entertainments  were  also  provided,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  from  the  tithe  of  the  increase.  Tlie 
Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless  and  the  widow 
were  to  be  present  (Deut.  xii.  17-19:  xiv.  '?8,  29; 
xxvi.  12-1.')).  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost  the  com- 
mand is  very  express  (Deut.  xvi.  11),  'Thou  shall 
rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou,  and  thy  sou. 
and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant,  and  thjr 
maid-servant,  and  the  Levite  that  is   within  thy 
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gaies,  and  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  that  are  among  you.'  Accordingly  Tobit 
(ii.  1,  2)  affirms,  '  Now  when  I  was  come  home 
again,  in  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  when  I  saw 
abundance  of  meat,  I  said  to  my  son,  go  and  bring 
what  poor  man  soever  tliou  shalt  Hud  out  of  our 
brethren,  who  is  mindful  of  the  Lord.1  The 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  partake  of  food  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  idols  (Exod.  xxxiv.  15),  lest  they 
should  be  thereby  enticed  into  idolatry  or  appear  to 
give  a  sanction  to  idolatrous  observances  (1  Cor. 
x.  28)   [Agape].— J.  R.  B. 

FELIX  (*7jA.i|),  a  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea, 
before  whom  Paul  so  '  reasoned  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,'  that  the  judge 
trembled,  saying,  '  Go  thy  way  for  this  time  ; 
when  I  have  a  convenient  season  I  will  call  for 
thee '  (Acts  xxiv.  25).  The  context  sfates  that 
Felix  had  expected  a  bribe  from  Paul ;  and,  in 
order  to  procure  this  bribe,  he  appears  to  have  had 
several  interviews  with  the  Apostle.  The  de- 
pravity which  such  an  expectation  implies  is  in 
agreement  with  the  idea  which  the  historical 
fragments  preserved  respecting  Felix  would  lead 
die  student  to  form  of  the  man. 

The  year  in  which  Felix  entered  on  his  office 
cannot  be  strictly  determined.  From  the  words 
of  Josephus  (Antiq.  xx.  7.  1),  it  appears  that  his 
appointment  took  place  before  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius.  Eusebius  fixes  the  time 
of  his  actually  undertaking  his  duties  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  that  monarch; 

Felix  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  elevation 
to  distinguished  station  of  persons  born  and  bred 
in  the  lowest  condition.  Originally  a  slave,  he 
rose  to  little  less  than  kingly  power.  For  some 
unknown,  but  probably  not  very  creditable  ser- 
vices, he  was  manumitted  by  Claudius  Cavsar 
vSueton.  Claud.  2S  ;  Tacit  Hist.  v.  9)  ;  on  which 
account  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  pramomen  of 
Claudius.  In  Tacitus,  however  (/oc.  cit  ),  he  is 
surnamed  Antonius,  probably  because  he  was  also 
i  freed  man  of  Antonia,  the  emperor's  mother. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Pallas,  who  had  also  been 
set  free  by  Antonia,  and  had  great  influence  with 
Claudius  ;  speaking  of  whom,  in  conjunction  with 
another  freed  man,  namely,  Narcissus,  the  imperial 
private  secretary,  Suetonius  (Claud.  28)  says  that 
the  emperor  was  eager  in  heaping  upon  them  the 
highest  honours  that  a  subject  could  ertjoT,  and 
suffered  them  to  carry  on  a  system  oi'  plunder  and 
gain  to  such  an  extent,  that,  on  complaining  of 
the  poverty  of  his  exchequer,  some  one  had  the 
boldness  to  remark  that  he  would  abound  in 
wealth  if  he  were  taken  into  partnership  by  his 
t»vo  favourite  freedmcn. 

The  character  which  the  ancients  have  left  of 
Feiix    is   of  a    very  dark  complexion.      Suetonius 

gpeuks  of  the  military  honours  winch  the  emperor 

loaded  him  with,  and  s|>ecifies  his  apjMiintment  a^ 
governor  of  the  province  of  Juda-a  (  Claiul.  28  ; 
adding  an  innuendo,  which  loses  nothing  l>\  Kl 
brevity,  namely,  that  he  w;is  1 1 1«>  husliand  of  three 
JUOeni  or  royal  ladiesf trium  re_Mnarum  maritum 

Tacitus,  in  his  History  \ .  8  .  declares) that, (faring 
nis  governorship  in  Judaea,  he  indulged  m  all  kinds 

of  cruelty  BUU  lu->i,  exeici>ing  r«  ^al  power  witn 
(he  disposition  of  ft  slave  J  and,  in  In-,  \nn<ils  w\. 
51),  he  reniv>mts  Felix  as  Considering  himself 
licensed  to  commit  any  crime,  lelyiuir.  on  the  in- 
fluence which  he  possessed  at  court.    The  round) 


was  reaoy  for  rebellion,  and  the  unsuitable  re* 
medies  which  Felix  applied  served  only  to  intlame 
the  passions  and  to  incite  to  crime.  The  contempt 
which  he  and  Cumanus  (who,  according  to  Tacitus, 
governed  Galilee  while  Felix  ruled  Samaria;  but 
see  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  7.  1)  excited  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  encouraged  them  to  give  free  scope 
to  the  passions  which  arose  from  the  old  enmity 
between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  while  the  two 
wily  and  base  procurators  were  enriched  by  booty 
as  if  it  had  been  spoils  of  war.  This  so  far 
was  a  pleasant  game  to  these  men,  but  in  the 
prosecution  of  it  Roman  soldiers  lost  their  life, 
and,  but  for  the  intervention  of  Quadratus, 
governor  of  Syria,  a  rebellion  would  have  l>een 
inevitable.  A  court  martial  was  he'd  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  this  disaffection,  when  Felix, 
one  of  the  accused,  was  seen  by  the  injured  Jews 
among  the  judges,  and  even  seated  on  the  judg- 
ment-seat, placed  there  by  the  president,  Qua- 
dratus, expressly  to  outface  and  deter  the  accusers 
and  witnesses.  Josephus  (Antiq.  xx.  8.  5)  teports 
that  under  Felix  the  afiairs  oi  the  country  grew 
worse  and  worse.  The  land  was  tilled  with  rob- 
bers and  impostors  who  deluded  the  multitude. 
Felix  used  his  power  to  repress  these  disorders  to 
little  purpose,  since  his  own  example  gave  no 
sanction  to  justice.  Thus,  having  got  one  Dmeas, 
leader  of  a  band  of  assassins,  into  his  hands,  by 
a  promise  of  impunity,  he  sent  him  to  Rome 
to  receive  his  punishment.  Having  a  grudge 
against  Jonathan,  the  high-priest,  who  had  expos- 
tulated with  him  on  his  misrule,  he  made  use  oi 
Doras,  an  intimate  friend  of  Jonathan,  in  ordei 
to  get  him  assassinated  by  a  gang  of  villains,  who 
joined  the  crowds  that  weie  going  up  to  the  temple 
worship, —  a  crime  which  led  subsequently  to 
countless  evils,  by  the  encouragement  which  it 
gave  to  the  Siearii,  or  leagued  assassins  of  the 
day,  to  whose  excesses  Josephus  ascribes,  under 
Providence,  the  ovei throw  of  the  Jewish  state. 
Among  other  crimes,  some  of  these  villains  misled 
the  people  under  the  promise  of  performing  mi- 
racles, and  were  punished  Uy  Felix.  An  Egyptian 
impostor,  who  escaped  himself,  was  the  occasion 
of  the  loss  of  life  to  four  hundred  followers,  and 
of  the  loss  of  liberty  to  two  bundled  more,  thus 
severely  dealt  with  by  Felix  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  8» 
6  ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  13.  5 ;  com  p.  Acts  xxi.  38). 
A  serious  misunderstanding  having  arisen  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Syrian  inhabitants  of  Ca'suea, 
Felix  employed  his  troojw,  and  slew  and  plun- 
dered till  prevailed  on  to  desist.  His  cruelty  in 
this  allair  brought  on  him,  after  lie  was  superseded 
Uh  Festus,  an  accusation  at  Koine,  which,  however, 
he  was  enabled  to  iendt  r  nugatoi  y  by  the  influence 
which  his  brother  Pall.Ls  had.  and  exercised  to 
the  Utmost,  with  the  emperor  Nero.  Josephus, 
in  his  Life  (§  id.),  reports  that  'at  the  time  when 
Felix  was  procurator  of  Judsaa  there  were  certain 
priests  of  my  acquaintance,  and  very  excellent 
persons  they  were,  whom,  on  a  small  and  hilling 

occasion,  he  had  put  into  nonds  and  sent  to  Hume 
to  plead  their  CttUM  be  fort   Casar. 

\\  hde  in  hi^  office,  being  inflamed  by  a  passion 
for  the  beautiful  Drusdla,  a  daughter  ot  King 
Herod  Agrippa,  who  was  married  to  Asisus,  king 
of  Ktnes.i,  lie  employed  one  Simon,  a  magician, 

to  DM  bis  .ut-.  in  older  iQ  persuade  her  to  forsake 
her  husband  and  many  him,  in  mi>ing  that  if 
She  WOUld    comply   with    his    suit    he    W  Mllli    uukf 
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her  a  happy  woman.  Drusilla,  partly  impelled  by 
a  desire  fo  avoid  the  envy  of  her  sister,  Berenice, 
was  prev  ailed  on  to  transgress  the  laws  of  her 
forefathers,  and  consented  to  a  union  with  Felix. 
In  this  mairiage  a  son  was  horn,  who  was  named 
Agrippa  :  both  mother  and  son  perished  in  an 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  took  place  in 
the  days  of  Titus  Caesar  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  7.  2). 
With  this  adulteress  was  Felix  seated  wheu  Paul 
reasoned  before  the  judge,  as  already  stated  (Acts 
xxiv.  24).  Another  Drusilla  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  as  being  the  wife  (the  first  wife)  of  Felix. 
This  woman  was  niece  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 
By  this  marriage  Felix  was  connected  with  Clau- 
dius. Of  his  third  wife  nothing  is  known. 
.  Paul,  being  apprehended  in  Jerusalem,  was  sent 
by  a  letter  from  Claudius  Lysias  to  Felix  at 
Caesarea,  where  he  was  at  first  confined  in  Herod's 
judgment-hall  till  his  accusers  came.  They  ar- 
rived. Tertullus  appeared  as  their  spokesman, 
and  had  the  audacity,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  Felix,  to  express  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews,  '  seeing  that  by  thee  we  enjoy 
great  quietness,  and  that  very  worthy  deeds  are 
done  unto  this  nation  by  thy  providence'  (Acts 
xxiii.  xxiv.).  Paul  pleaded  his  cause  in  a  worthy 
speech  ;  and  Felix,  consigning  the  Apostle  to  the 
custody  of  a  centurion,  ordered  that  he  should 
have  such  liberty  as  the  circumstances  admitted, 
with  permission  that  his  acquaintance  might  see 
him  and  minister  to  his  wants.  This  imprison- 
ment the  Apostle  suffered  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
l>eing  left  bound  when  Felix  gave  place  to  Festus, 
as  that  unjust  judge  '  was  willing,'  not  to  do  what 
was  right,  but  '  to  show  the  Jews  a  pleasure1 
(C.  W.  F.  VValcli,  Diss,  de  Felice  Jud.  procur. 
Jen.  1717).— J.  R.  B. 
FERRET.     [Lizard.] 

FESTIVALS  (D^n).  The  Hebrew  festivals 
were  occasions  of  public  religious  observances, 
recurring  at  certain  set  and  somewhat  distant  in- 
tervals. In  general  they  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds: — 1.  Those  of  divine  institution;  2. 
Those  of  human  origin.  Those  which  owe  their 
existence  to  the  authority  of  God  are,  the  seventh 
flay  of  the  week,  or  the  Sabbath ;  the  Passover ; 
Pentecost;  the  Feast  of  Trumpets;  the  Day  of 
Atonennnt;  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  the  New 
Moon.  Festivals  which  arose  under  purely  human 
influences  are.  the  Feast  of  Lots,  or  Purim ;  the 
Death  of  Holofemes;  the  Dedication  ;  the  Sacred 
Fiie;  the  Death  of  Nicanor. 

Reserving  details  for  separate  articles  on  such 
of  these  as  shall  seem  to  lequire  and  justify  a  dis- 
tinct treatment,  we  conline  ourselves  here  to  a 
general  outline,  with  some  remarks  on  the  origin 
and  tendency  of  the  chief  festivals. 

We  have  inserted  the  Sabbath  for  the  sake  of 
completeness,  and,  with  the  same  view,  we  proceed 
to  set  down  a  few  brief  particulars  respecting  the 
daily  service,  so  that  we  may  at  once  present  a 
general  outline  of  the  temple  worship. 

At  the  daily  service  two  lambs  of  the  first  year 
were  to  be  offered  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle; 
one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  evening,  a 
continual  buint-oflering.  With  each  lamb  was 
to  be  offered  one-tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  min- 
gled with  one-fourth  of  a  llili  of  I'inIi  oil,  for  a 
meat-ollei big,  and  one-fourth  of  a  bin  of  wine  for  a 
drink-offeiing.     Frankincense  was  to  be  placed  on 


the  meat-offering,  a  handful  of  which,  with  thn 
frankincense,  was  to  be  burnt,  and  the  remainder 
was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  in  the  holy  place, 
without  leaven.  The  priests  were  to  offer  daily 
the  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour,  naif  in  tl>e 
morning  and  half  in  the  evening,  for  themselves 
The  high-priest  was  to  dress  the  lamps  in  the  fa 
bernacle  every  morning,  and  light  them  every 
evening;  and  at  the  same  time  burn  incense  on 
the  altar  of  incense.  The  people  provided  oil  for 
the  lamps  which  were  to  burn  from  evening  to 
morning  :  the  ashes  were  removed  by  a  priest, 
dressed  in  his  linen  garment  and  his  linen  drawers, 
and  then  carried  by  him  ont  of  the  camp,  in  his 
common  dress.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  re- 
gular observance  of  these  requirements  (Num. 
xxviii.  1-8;  Exod.  xxix.  3^-42;  Lev.  vi.  8-23: 
Exod.  xXx.  7-9 ;  xxvii.  20  j  Lev.  xxiv.  1-4 ; 
Num.  viii.  2). 

Labour  was  to  last  not  longer  fhan  six  days. 
The  seventh  was  a  Sabbath,  a  day  of  rest,  of  holy 
convocation,  on  which  no  one,  not  even  strangers 
or  cattle,  was  allowed  to  do  any  servile  work. 
The  offender  was  liable  to  stoning. 

On  fhe  Sabbath  two  lambs  of  the  first  year, 
without  blemish,  were  to  be  offered  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  morning  and  evening,  with  two-tenths  of 
an  ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  meat- 
offeiing,  and  one-half  of  a  hin  of  wine  for  a  drink- 
offering,  thus  doubling  the  offering  for  ordinary 
days.  Twelve  cakes  of  fine  flour  were  to  be  placed 
every  Sabbath  upon  the  table  in  the  tabernacle,  in 
two  piles,  and  pure  frankincense  laid  on  the 
uppermost  of  each  pile.  These  were  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  people;  two  were  offered  to  Jehovah, 
the  rest  were  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  holy  place 
(Exod.  xxxi.  12;  Lev.  xxiii.  1;  xxvi.  2;  Exod. 
xix.  3-30;  xx.  8-11;  xxiii.  12;  Deut.  v.  12-15:, 
Lev.  xxiii.  3;  xxivt5-9;  Num.  xv.  35;  xxviii  9). 
At  the  New  Moo?i  festival,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  in  addition  to  the  daily  sacrifice,  two 
heifers,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year, 
were  to  be  offered  as  burnt-offerings,  with  three- 
tenths  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for 
each  heifer  ;  two-tenths  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  min 
gled  with  oil,  for  the  ram  ;  and  one-tenth  of  an 
ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  every  lamb; 
and  a  drink-offering  of  half  of  a  hin  of  wine  for 
a  heifer,  one-third  of  a  hin  for  the  ram,  and  one- 
fourth  of  a  hin  for  every  lamb.  One  kid  of  the 
goats  was  also  to  be  offered  as  a  sin  offering. 

The  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  to  be 
a  Sabbath,  a  holy  convocation,  accompanied  by 
the  blowing  of  trumpets.  In  addition  to  the  daily 
and  monthly  sacrifices,  one  uim  and  sev<»n  lambs 
were  to  be  offered  as  burnt-offerings,  with  theii 
resj)ective  meat-offerings,  as  at  the  usual  New 
Moon  festival  (Num.  xxviii.  11-15;  xxix.  1-0 
Lev.  xxiii.  23-25). 

Three  times  in  the  y^ar  —  at  the  Feast  of  Un 
leavened  Bread,  in  the  month  Abib  ;  at  the  Feast 
of  Harvest,  or  of  Weeks;  and  at  the  Fea>t  of  In- 
gathering, or  of  Tabernacles — all  .the  males  were 
to  apjH'ar  before  Jehovah,  at  the  place  which  he 
should  choose.  None  were  to  come  empty- 
handed,  but  every  one  was  to  give  according  ua 
Jehovah  had  blessed  him;  and  there  before  Je- 
hovah was  every  one  to  rejoice  with  his  family, 
the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatheile^s,  and  th« 
widow  (Exod.  xxxiij.  14-17;  xxxiv.  22-X4  , 
Deut.  xvi.  16   17). 
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The  first  of  these  three  great  festirals,  that  of 
(Jnleavened  Bread,  called  also  the  Passover,  was 
kept  in  the  month  Abib,  in  commemoration  of  the 
rescue  of  the  Israelites  by  Jehovah  out  of  Egypt, 
K-hich  took  place  in  that  month  The  ceremonies 
that  were  connected  with  it  will  be  detailed  under 
the  head  Passover.  Every  one  who  was  ritually 
clean,  and  not  on  a  journey,  and  yet  omitted  to 
keep  the  Passover,  was  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
people.  Any  one  who  was  disabled  for  the  ob- 
servance, either  by  uncleanness  or  being  on  a 
jourrfey,  was  to  keep  the  Passover  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  next  month.  In  order  to  make 
the  season  more  remarkable,  it  was  ordained  that 
henceforward  the  month  in  which  it  took  place 
should  be  reckoned  the  first  of  the  national  re- 
ligious year  (Exod.  xii.  2).  From  this  time,  ac- 
cordingly, the  year  began  in  the  month  Abib,  or 
Nisan  (March — April),  while  the  civil  year  con- 
tinued to  be  reckoned  from  Tishri  (September — 
October)  (Exod.  xii.  3,  14.  27;  43-19;  Lev. 
xxiii.  5;  Num.  xxviii.  16  ;  Deut.' xvi.  1-7).  The 
Passover  lasted  one  week,  including  two  Sabbaths 
(De  Wette,  Archdol.  p.  214).  The  first  day  and 
the  last  were  holy,  that  is,  devoted  to  the  ob- 
servances in  the  public  temple,  and  to  rest  from 
all  labour  (Exod.  xii.  16  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  6  ;  Num. 
xxviii.  18;  Deut.  xvi.  8). 

On  the  day  after  the  Sabbath,  on  the  Feast  of 
Passover,  a  sheaf  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  barley 
harvest  was  to  be  brought  to  the  priest  to  be  waved 
before  Jehovah,  accompanied  by  a  burnt-offering. 
Till  this  sheaf  was  presented,  neither  bread  nor 
parched  corn,  nor  full  ripe  ears  of  the  harvest, 
could  be  eaten  (Exod.  xii.  15-20 ;  xiii  6-10  ;  Lev. 
xxiii.  6-8  ;  Deut.  xvi.  2-8  ;  Num.  xxviii.  17-25). 

The  Feast  of  Pentecost  or  of  Weeks  was  kept 
to  Jehovah  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks  from  the 
day  of  the  Festival  of  Unleavened  Bread,  on 
which  the  sheaf  was  presented.  On  the  morrow 
after  the  seventh  complete  week,  or  on  the  fiftieth 
day,  two  wave  loaves  were  presented  as  first  fruits 
of  the  wheat-harvest,  together  with  a  burnt- 
offering,  a  sin-offering,  and  a  peace-offering,  &c. 
The  day  was  a  holy  convocation,  in  which  no 
servile  work  was  done.  The  festival  lasted  but 
one  day.  It  is  said  to  have  been  designed  to 
commemorate  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai  (Brown's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i. 
p.  494;  Deut.  xvi.  9-11;  Lev.  xiii.  15-21; 
Num.  xxviii.  26-31  ;  xv.  17-21). 

The  Feast  of  In-gathering  or  of  Tabernacles 
oegan  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
and  continued  eight  days,  the  first  and  last  being 
Sabbaths.  During  the  feast  all  native  Israelites 
dwelt  in  booths  made  of  the  shoots  of  beautiful 
trees,  julm-branches,  boughs  of  thick-leaved  trees, 
and  of  the  willows  of  the  brook,  when  they  re- 
joiced with  their  families,  with  the  Levite,  the 
stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  before 
Jehovah,  various  offerings  were  made.  At  the 
end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  year  of  release, 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacle*)  the  law  was  required 
to  be  read  by  the  priests  in  the  hearing  of  all  the 
sraelites  (Deut.  xvi.  13-15;  xxxi.  10-13;  Lev. 
xxiii.  39-13;  33-36;   Num.  xxix.  12-38,  10). 

The  Ft', ist  ofTabemaclei  was  ap|H>mted  partly 
to  be  an  occasion  of  annual  thanksgiving  after 
)he  in-gathering  of  the  harvest  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22; 

Lev.    xxiii.    30j    Deut.    xvi.    13),    and    partly    to 
••mind  the  Israelite   that   their  fathers  had  lived 


in  tents  in  the  wilderness  (Le.  xxiii  40-43). 
Tli is  feast  took  place  rn  the  ei  4  of  the  year 
September  or  October. 

The  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  the 
Day  of  Atonement — a  day  of  abstinence,  a  day  of 
noly  convocation,  in  which  all  were  to  afflict 
themselves.  Special  offerings  were  made  [Atone- 
ment] (Lev.  xxiii.  26-32;  xvi.  1,  31;  Num 
xxix.  7-11;  Exod.  xxx.  10). 

Brown,  in  his  Antiquities  (vol.  i.  p  520),  re- 
marks that  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  the  three 
great  festivals  were  observed  was  during  the  dry 
season  of  Judaea.  The  latter  rains  fell  before  the 
Passover,  the  former  rains  after  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles; so  that  the  country  was  in  the  best  state 
for  travelling  at  the  time  of  these  festivals. 

On  these  solemn  occasions  food  came  partly 
from  hospitality  (a  splendid  instance  of  which 
may  be  found  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  7-9),  partly  from 
the  feasts  which  accompanied  the  sacrifices  in  the 
temple,  and  partly  also  from  provision  expressly 
made  by  the  travellers  themselves.  It  appears 
that  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  carry  with  them  every 
kind  of  food  that  they  need,  except  flesh,  which 
they  procure  Jn  the  city  itself.  Lodging,  too, 
was  afforded  by  friends,  or  found  in  tents  erected 
for  the  purpose  in  and  around  Jerusalem  (Helou's 
Pilgrimage ;  Brown's  Antiqtiities). 

The  three  great  festivals  have  corresponding 
events  (but  of  far  greater  importance)  in  the  new 
dispensation.  The  Feast.  ?f  Tabernacles  was  the 
time  when  our  Saviour  was  born  ;  he  was  crucified 
at  the  Passover;  while  at  Pentecost  the  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  took  place. 

•Brown  (Antiquities,  voi.  i.  p.  522)  nas  spoken 
of  the  defenceless  state  in  which  the  country  lay 
when  all  the  males  were  gathered  together  at 
Jerusalem.  What  was  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
devastating  the  land,  And  slaying  women  and 
children?  He  refers  the  protection  of  the  country 
to  the  express  interposition  of  God,  citing  '  the 
promise,'  as  found  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  23,  24.  He 
adds,  '  During  the  whole  period  between  Moses 
and  Christ  we  never  read  of  an  enemy  invading 
the  land  at  the  time  of  the  three  festivals.  rr',«' 
first  instance  on  record  was  thirty-three  years 
after  they  had  withdrawn  from  thems'ves  the 
divine  protection  by  imbruing  their  hands  il.  the 
Saviour's  blood,  when  Cestius,  the  Roman  ge- 
neral, slew  fifty  of  the  people  of  Lydda,  while  all 
the  rest  were  gone  up  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
a.d.  66  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jvd.  ii.  19). 

The  objection,  however,  which  this  writer  tin. 8 
meets  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  law 
was  strictly,  uniformly,  and  lastingly  obeyed. 
But  the  requirement  that  all  males  should  ap|iear 
three  times  a  year  before  Jehovah  is  not  wit  bout 
gome  practical  difficulty.  During  the  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness  its  observance  would  not  only 
be  easy,  but  highly  useful  in  preventing  the 
dispersion  of  individuals  or  numbers  from  ti* 
main  body  —  an  influence  the  mure  needful  '.id- 
ealise many  persons  would,  doubtless,  sttav  from 
time  to  time  in  search  of  pasture.  In  subsequent 
and  more  settled  times  it  must  have  been  a  serious 
inconvenience  for  all  the  males  of  the  nation  to 
Leave  their  families  unprotected  and  their  business 
neglected  for  so  many  days  every  year  as  would 
l*>  necessary  in  going  to  and  from  Jerusalem.  It 
is  true  that  the  Keaimns  of  the  festivals  M  err  well 
fixed  and   distributed   for  the   convenience  of  aa 
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agricultural  peop'e — the  Passover  taking  place 
just  before  barley-liarvest ;  Pentecost  immediately 
after  the  same;  and  Tabernacles  after  the  wheat- 
harvest  ;  while  in  winter,  when  travelling  was  very 
difficult,  ther.e  was  no  festival.  Yet  to  have  to 
visit  Jerusalem  thrice  in  seven  months  was  a 
serious  tiling,  especially  in  later  times,  when 
Israelites  were  scattered  far  abroad.  Even  if  the 
expense  was,  as  Winer  thinks  (Handworterbuch), 
a  small  consideration,  yet  the  interruption  to  do- 
mestic life  and  the  pursuits  of  business  must  have 
been  very  great ;  nor  would  it  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  observance  was  an  impossibility  to 
the  Jews,  for  instance,  who  were  in  Babylon, 
Egypt,  Italy,  Macedonia,  Asia  Minor,  &c.  How 
far  the  law  was  rigorously  enforced  or  strictly 
obeyed  at  any  time  after  the  settlement  in  Pales- 
tine, it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.  Palfrey  \Lec- 
tures  on  the  Jewish  Scrip,  vol.  i.  p.  199)  supposes 
that  'a  man  might  well  be  said  to  have  virtually 
executed  this  duty  who  appeared  before  the  Lord 
(not  in  person,  but)  with  his  offering,  sent  by  the 
hand  of  a  friend,  as  a  suitor  is  said  in  our  com- 
mon speech  to  appear  in  a  court  of  justice,  when 
he  is  represented  there  by  his  attorney  ;'  a  conjec- 
ture which,  to  our  mind,  savours  too  much  of 
modern  ideas  and  usages.  That  some  relaxation 
~ook  place,  at  least  in  '  the  latter  days,'  appears 
from  John  vii.  8,  in  which  more  or  less  of  what  is 
voluntary  is  obviously  connected  in  the  mind  and 
practice  of  our  Lord  with  '  the  feast,'  though,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  passage  is  an  evidence 
of  the  general  observance,  not  to  say  the  universal 
obligation,  in  his  days,  of  at  least  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles. 

If,  however,  there  was  in  practice  some  abate- 
ment fiom  the  strict  requirements  of  the  law,  yet 
obviously  time  enough  was  saved  from  labour  by 
the  strong  hand  of  religion,  to  secure  to  the 
labourer  a  degree  of  mo  t  desirable  and  enviable 
rest.  Not,  indeed,  that  all  the  days  set  apart 
were  emancipated  from  labour.  At  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  for  instance,,  labour  is  interdicted 
only  on  the  first  and  the  last  day.  So  on  other 
occasions  business  and  pleasure  were  pursued  in 
connection  with  religious  observances.  But  if  all 
males  appeared  before  Jehovah,  even  only  once  a 
year,  they  must,  in  going  and  leturning,  as  well 
as  in  being  present  at  the  festival,  have  spent  no 
small  portion  of  time  in  abstinence  from  their 
ordinal y  pursuits,  and  could  not  have  failed  to 
derive  singular  advantages  alike  to  their  bodies 
and  their  minds. 

The  rest  and  recreation  would  be  tne  more 
pleasant,  salutary,  and  beneficial,  because  of  the 
joyous  nature  of  the  religious  services  in  which 
tlnv  weie,  for  the  greater  part,  engaged.  These 
solemn  festivals  were  not  only  commemorations  of 
gMat  national  events,  but  they  were  occasions  for 
the  reunion  of  friends,  for  the  enjoyment  of  hospi- 
tality, and  for  the  interchange  of  kindness.  The 
leasts  which  a  '.companied  the  sacrifices  opened 
the  heart  of  the  entire  family  to  joy,  and  gave  a 
welcome  which  bore  a  religious  sanction,  even 
to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow 
(Michael is,  Mas.  Uecht,  art.  199). 

How  much,  too,  would  thes  gatherings  tend  to 
foster  and  sustain  a  spirit  of  nationality!  13y 
intercourse  the  feelings  of  tribe  and  clan  would  be 
worn  away;  men  from  different  parts  became 
acquainted  witu  and  altacnetl  to  each  other ;  par- 


tial  interest*  were  found  to  be  more  imaginary  than 
real ;  while  the  predominant  idea  of  a  common 
faith  and  a  common  rallying-place  at  Jerusalem, 
could  not  fail  to  fuse  into  one  strong  and  over* 
powering  emotion  of  national  and  brotherly  love, 
all  the  higher,  nay,  even  the  lower  feelings,  of  each 
Hebrew  heart. 

'  If,'  says  Michaelis  (Mos.  Recht,  art.  198, 
Smith's  Transl.),  '  any  of  the  tribes  happened  to 
be  jealous  of  each  other  or  involved  in  civil  war, 
their  meeting  together  in  one  place  for  the  purposes 
of  religion  and  sociality,  had  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent their  being  totally  alienated;  and  even 
though  this  had  happened,  it  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  re-uniting.''  He  adds  that  '  the  separa- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  tribes  of  Judah 
under  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  could  never  have 
been  permanent,  had  not  the  latter  abrogated  one 
part  of  the  law  of  Moses  relative  to  festivals. 
In  order  to  perpetuate  the  separation,  he  prohi- 
bited the  annual  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and 
appointed  two -places  for  divine  service  within  his 
own  territories"  (1  Kings  xii.  27-30).  'He  also,' 
adds  Michaelis,  'transferred  the  celebration  of  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  probably  the  other  two 
festivals  likewise,  to  a  different  season  from  that 
appointed  by  Moses'  (1  Kings  xii.  33). 

Another  effect  of  these  festivals  Michaelis  has 
found  in  the  furtherance  of  internal  commerce. 
They  would  give  rise  to  something  resembling  our 
modern  fairs.  Among  the  Mahometans  similar 
festivals  have  had  this  effect. 

In  Article  199,  the  same  learned  writer  treats 
of  the  important  influence  which  the  festivals 
had  on  the  Calendar,  and  the  correction  of  its 
errors. 

These  festivals,  in  their  origin,  had  an  obvious 
connection  with  agriculture.  Passover  saw  the 
harvest  upon  the  soil;  at  Pentecost  it  was  ripe; 
and  Tabernacles  was  the  festival  of  gratitude  for 
the  fruitage  and  vintage  (Michaelis,  art.  197). 
The  Hast  was  a  natural  pause  after  the  labours  of 
the  field  were  completed ;  the  second,  after  the 
first-fruits  were  gathered  ;  and  the  third,  a  time  of 
rejoicing  in  the  feeling  that  the  Divine  bounty 
had  crowned  the  year  with  its  goodness.  Spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  which  have  moved  all 
nations  of  men  with  peculiar  and  characteristic 
emotions,  had  each  its  natural  language  and  sym- 
bols in  the  great  Israelitish  festivals,  a  regard  to 
which  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  had  an  in- 
fluence in  the  mind  of  the  legislator,  as  well  as  in 
the  consuetudinary  practices  of  the  people.  How 
far  a  merely  natural  influence  prevailed  in  these 
observances,  how  far  Moses  found  consuetudinary 
usages,  which,  in  establishing  these  festivals,  he 
adopted  with  such  modifications  and  sanctions  as 
he  judged  best,  and  had  at  his  command,  it  is  at 
this  period  impossible  to  detennine,  and  no  great 
aid,  probably,  can  be  derived  in  the  case  from  the 
practices  of  other  nations;  but  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  investigate  the  subject  in  this  view  may 
consult  a  recent  work  entitled  De  Feriarum  lle- 
bnearum  origine  ac  ration*,  auctore  II .  Ewald  ; 
Gottinga?,  1841  ;  and  Creuzer.  Symbol,  ii.  597. 

The  Feast  of  Purim  or  of  Lots  originated  in  the 
gratitude  of  the  Jews  in  escaping  the  plot  of 
Hainan,  designed  for  their  destruction.  It  took 
its  name  from  the  lots  which  were  cast  before 
Hainan  by  the  astrologers,  who  knew  his  hatred 
against    Muidecai   and    his  wish  to  destroy  hif 
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family  and  nation  (Esther  iii.*7:  ix.  2,  5).  The 
•least  was  suggested  by  Esther  and  Mordecai,  and 
was  celeorated  on  the  13tli,  1 4th  and  15t.li  days 
of  the  twelfth  mouth  (Adar).  The  13th  was  a 
fast,,  being  the  day  on  which  the  Jews  were  to  have 
been  destroyed  ;  and  the  14th  and  15th  were  a 
feast  held  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance. 
The  fast  is  called  the  Fast  of  Esther,  and  the  feast 
still  holds  the  name  of  Purim.  Prideaux  (Con- 
ncx  ;  Brown,  Antlq.  i.  575)  styles  it  the  Baccha- 
nalia of  the  Jews. 

The  slaughter  of  Holofernes  by  the  hand  of 
Judith,  the  consequent  defeat  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
the  liberation  of  the  Jews,  were  commemorated  by 
the  institution  of  a  festival  (Judith  xiv.  xv). 

The  Feast  of  Dedication  was  appointed  by 
Judas  MaccabrBus,  on  occasion  of  the  purification 
ot  the  temple,  and  reconstruction  of  the  altar,  after 
they  had  been  polluted  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
The  hatred  of  this  monarch  towards  the  Jews  had 
been  manifested  in  various  ways:  he  forbade  their 
children  to  be  circumcised,  restrained  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  killed  many  who  dis- 
obeyed his  mandates,  burnt  the  books  of  the  law, 
set  up  idolatry,  carried  off  the  altar  of  incense, 
the  shew  bread-table,  and  the  golden  candlestick, 
with  the  other  vessels  and  treasures  of  the  temple  ; 
and  went  to  such  extremes  as  to  sacrifice  a  sow 
upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  build  a  heathen 
altar  on  the  top  of  that  sacred  pHe,  and  with  broth 
of  swine's  flesh  to  sprinkle  the  courts  and  the 
temple  (1  Mace.  i. ;  2  Mace.  v. ;  Prideaux, 
sub  a.c.  167-8,  170). 

The  new  dedication  took  place  on  the  25th 
day  of  the  ninth  month,  called  Chisleu,  in  the 
year  before  Christ  170.  This  would  be  in  De- 
cember. The  day  was  chosen  as  being  that  on 
which  Antiochus,  three  years  before,  had  polluted 
the  altar  by  heathen  sacrifices. 

The  joy  of  the  Israelites  must  have  been  great 
on  the  occasion,  and  well  may  they  have  prolonged 
the  observance  of  it  for  eight  days.  A  general 
illumination  formed  a  part  of  the  festival,  whence 
it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Feast  of  Light;. 

In  John  x  22  this  festival  is  alluded  to  when 
our  Lord  is  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  Feast, 
of  Dedication.  The  historian  marks  the  time  by 
stating  '  it  was  winter.' 

The  festival  'of  the  Fire'  was  insti'uted  by 
Nehemiaii  to  commemorate  the  miraculous  re- 
kindling of  the  altar-fire.  The  circumstances 
ate  nat rated  in  2  Mace.  i.  18. 

The  defeat  by  Judas  Maccaha-us  of  the  Greeks 
when  the  Jews  'smote  off  Nicanor's  head  and 
his  right  hand  which  he  stretched  out  so  proudly,' 
caused  the  people  to  'rejoice  greatly,  and  they 
kept  that  day  a  day  of  great  gladness;  moreover, 
they  ordained  to  keep  \ early  this  day,  being  the 
thirteenth  day  of  Adar1 — February  or  March  (l 
.Mace.  vii.   17). 

Some  other  minor  fasts  and  festivals  may  ne 
found    noticed    in    Brown's    Antiquities,    i.    r> *-> « »  ; 

and  in  Simon's  Dictionuaire  de  la  Biblef  art. 
•  1  $tes.'      I    R.  B. 

FKSTl  S.  Porcius  Eestus  was  the  successor 
of  Felix  as  the  Roman  governor  of  Judaea,  to  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  was  appointed  bj  the 
efnperoi  Neio  Joseph.  \>iti/.xx.  B.  '.' ;  Ve  Bell. 
Jud.u.  1.  [j  in  the  first  yeai  o»'hU  reign  W  iner, 
Uatidic'orlerbuck,  in  voc.).  On 3  of  his  tiist  official 
act*   was   healing    the   cuje  of  the    apostle   Paul, 


who  had  been  left  in  prison  by  his  predccessoi 
He  was  at  least  not  a  thoroughly  corrupt  judge; 
for  when  the  Jewish  hierarchy  begged  him  to 
send  for  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  and  thus  afford  an 
opportunity  for  his  being  assassira'ed  on  the  road, 
he  gave  a  refusal,  promising  to  investigate  the 
facts  at  Caesarea,  where  Paul  was  in  custody, 
alleging  to  them,  '  it  is  not  the  manner  of  the 
Romans  to  deliver  any  man  to  tlie  before  that  he 
which  is  accused  have  the  accuser?  "nee  to  face, 
and  have  liceuee  to  answer  for  himseii  concerning 
the  crime  laid  against  him.'  (Acts  xxv.  16).  On 
reaching  Cassarea  he  sent  for  Paul,  heard  what 
he  had  tu  say,  and.  finding  that  the  matter*  which 
'  his  accusers  had  against  him'  were  '  questions 
of  their  own  superstition,  and  uf  one  Jesus  wlrch 
was  dead,  whom  Paul  affiimed  to  be  alive,'  he 
asked  the  apostle  whether  he  was  willing  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,  and  there  be  tiied,  since  Festus  did 
not  feel  himself  skilled  in  such  an  affair.  Paul, 
doubtless  because  he  was  unwilling  to  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  his  implacable  enemies,  re- 
quested '  to  be  reserved  unto  the  hearing  of 
Augustus,"  and  was  in  consequence  kept  in  cus- 
tody till  Festus  had  an  opportunity  to  send  him 
to  Caesar.  Agrippa,  however,  with  his  wife  Be; 
nice,  having  come  to  salute  Festus  on  his  new 
appointment,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  and  '  hear 
the  man.'  Accordingly  Paul  was  brought  before 
Festus,  Agrippa,  and  Bernice,  made  a  famous 
speech,  and  was  declaied  innocent.  But  having 
appealed  to  Caesar,  he  was  sent  to  Rome. 

Festus,  on  coming  into  Judaea,  found  the 
country  infested  with  robbers,  who  plundered  the 
villages  and  set  them  on  fire;  the  Sicaiii  also 
were  numerous.  Many  of  Both  classes  were 
captured,  an  t  put  to  death  by  Festus.  He 
a,lso  sent  forces,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  to  fall 
upon  those  that  had  been  seduced  by  a  ceitain 
impostor,  who  promised  them  deliverance  and 
fieedom  from  the  miseries  they  weie  under  if 
they  would  but  follow  him  as  far  as  the  wilder- 
ness. These  troops  destroyed  both  the  impostor 
and  his  dupes. 

King  Agrippa  had  built  himself  a  splendid 
dining-room,  which  was  so  placed  that,  as  he 
reclined  at  his  meals,  he  commanded  a  view  of 
what  was  done  in  the  Temple.  The  iiiiests, 
being  displeased,  erected  a  wall  so  as  to  exclude 
the  monarch's  eye.  On  which  Festus  took  part 
With  Agrippa  against  the  priests,  and  ordered  the 
wall  to  be  pulled  down.  The  priests  appealed 
to  Nero,  who  suffered  the  wall  to  lemaiu.  being 
influenced  by  his  wife  Po'paa,  '  who  was  a 
religious  woman'  (Joseph.  AiUiq.  xx.  8.  II  . 
Festus  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  manner  in 
which  Josephus  speaks  is  favourable  to  his  cha- 
racter as  a  governor  (I)e  Bell.  Jud.   iv.  1  f.  1  ) — 
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FIRE.  Besides  toe  ordinary  senses  of  the  word 
'  liie,'  which  need  no  explanation,  there  are  «ther 
uses  of  it  in  Scripture  which  require  to  be  dis- 
criminated. Tin-  destructive  energies  of  this 
element  and  the  torment  which  it  inflicts,  ren- 
dered it  a  fit  symbol  of-  1.  Whatever  dots 
damage  and  consumes  Piniv.  xvi  11  >  Ka  be, 
Is  ,    2.  o\'  severe  (rials,  vexations,  and  misfar 
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times  (Zech.  xii.  9;   1   Cor.  iii.  13,   15;   1   Pot. 

:.  7); — 3.  Of  the  punishments  beyond  the  grave 
'Mutt.  v.  22;  Mark  ix.  41  j  Rev.  xiv.  10;  xxi.  8) 
[Hki.i.]. 

•<Fire  from  heaven,1  ■  fire  of  the  Lord,'  usually 
denotes  lightning  in  the  Old  Testament;  hut, 
when  connected  with  sacrifices,  the  '  fi:e  of  the 
Lord  '  is  often  to  be  understood  as  the  fire  of  the 
altar,  and  sometimes  the  holocaust  itself  (Exod. 
x\ix.  IK;  Lev.  i.  9;  ii.  3;  iii.  5,  9;  Num. 
xxviii.6;  I  Sam.  ii.28;  Isi.  xx   16-;    Mai.  i.  10). 

The  uses  of  lire  among  the  Hebrews  were 
various  :  — 

1.  The  domestic  use,  for  cooking,  roasting, 
and  baking  [Bread;   Food]. 

2.  In  winter  they  warmed  themselves  and  their 
apaitments  by  '  a  fire  of  coals'  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22, 
2.J ;  Luke  xxii.  30).  In  the  rooms  it  would 
seem  that  a  brazier  with  charcoal  was  usually 
employed,  as  is  still  the  case  in  western  Asia, 
although  the  ovens  and  fire-places  used  in  baking 
bread  might  have  been,  and  doubtless  were,  as 
now,  often  employed  to  keep  rooms  properly 
warm  [Bread  ;   Coal]. 

3.  Tie  religious  use  of  fire  was  for  consuming 
the  victims  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  and  in 
burning  the  iYicense  on  the  golden  altar:  henc 
the  -emarkable  phrase  in  Isa.  xxxi.  9  — '  thp  Lord, 
whose  fire  is  in  Zion,  and  his  furnace  in  Jeru- 
salem.* 

4  In  time  of  war  torches  were  often  carried  by 
.the  soldiers;  which  explains  the  use  of  torches  in 
the  attack  of  Gideon  upon  the  camp  of  the  Mi- 
dumites  (Judg.  vii.  6).  This  military  use  of 
lurches  was  very  general  among  ancient  nations, 
and  is  alluded  to  by  many  of  their  writers  (Sta- 
tus, Theb.  iv.  5.  7  ;  Stobaeus,  Serm.  p.  191 ; 
Miehaelis,  in  Symbol   Liter.  Bremens.  iii.  254). 

5.  Burning  criminals  alive  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews;  but  as  an  addi- 
tional disgrace  the  bodies  were  in  particular  cases 
burnt  after  death  had  been  inflicted  (Josh.  vii. 
25;  compare  verse  15);  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  allusions  to  buioiur  as  a  punishment  are 
to  be  understood,  except  when  the  reference  is  to 
a  foreign  usage,  as  in  Dan    iii.  22,  24,  sq. 

6.  In  time  of  war  towns  were  often  destroyed 
by  fire.  This,  as  a  war  usage,  belongs  to  all  times 
and  nations;  hut  among  the  Hebrews  there  were 
some  particular  notions  connected  with  it,  as  an 
act  of  strong  abhorrence,  or  of  devotement  to 
abiding  desolation.  The  principal  instances  his- 
torically commemorated  are  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  24);  Ai  (Josh.  viii.  19); 
Hazwr  (Josh.  xi.  11);  Laish  (Judg.  xviii  27); 
th°  towns  of  the  Benjamite..  (Judg.  xx.  4S);  Zik- 
lag,  by  the  Amalekiies  (I  Sam.  xxx.  1)  ;  Jazet, 
b^  Pharaoh  (1  Kiu^s  ix.  \6) ;  and  the  temple 
and  palaces  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(I  Kin.'s  xxv.  9).  Kven  the  war-chariots  of  the 
("anaanites  weie  burnt  by  the  Israelites,  probably 
on  die  principle  of  precluding  the  possibility  of 
i-<(i\ery,  by  the  enemy, of  instruments  of  strength 
fn-  which  they  had  themselves  no  use.  The  fre- 
quency witli  which  towns  were  fired  in  ancient 
waifaie  is  shown  by  the  very  numerous  threats  by 
the  prophets  that  the  towns  of  Israel  should  be 
btirneil  by  their  foreign  enemies.  Some  great 
towns,  U(K  of  Israel,  aic  particularly  named;  and 
it  wool  J  be  an  interesting  task  to  tia<-«,  as  far  us 
tlte   materials  exist,  the  fulfilment  of  these   pro- 


phecies in  those  moie  marked  examples.  Arnonf 
the  places  thus  threatened  we  find  Damasv  us  (isa 
xliii.  12,  13),  Gaza,  Tyre,  Teman  (Amos  l.  7 
10,  II).  The  temples  and  idols  of  a  conquerec 
town  or  people  were  very  often  burned  by  tin 
victors,  and  this  was  enjoined  as  a  duty  to  tin 
Israelites  (Deut.  vii.  5,  25;  xii  13;  xiii.jB;  Isa 
liii.  12,  13). 

There  were  some  special  regulations  respectinj 
the  use  of  fire  among  the  Israelites.  The  miw 
remarkable  of  these  was  the  prohibition  to  light  i 
fire  on  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xXxiii.  3).  As  th* 
primary  design  of  this  law  appears  to  have  b  ei 
to  prevent  the  proper  privileges  of  the  Sabbath-da; 
from  being  lost  to  any  one  through  the  care  atu 
time  required  in  cooking  victuals  (Exod.  xvi.  23) 
it  is  doubted  whether  the  use  of  fire  for  warmth  oi 
the  Sabbath-day  was  included  in  this  interdiction 
In  practice,  it  would  appear  that  the  fire  wa; 
never  lighted  or  kept  up  for  Booking  on  lh« 
Sabbath-day,  and  that  consequently  there  wen 
no  fires  in  the  houses  during  the  Sabbaths  of  th< 
greater  part  of  the  year;  but  it  may  be  collected 
that,  in  winter,  fires  for  warming  apartments  wen 
kept  up  from  the  previous  day.  Michaelis  \l 
very  much  mistaken  with  respect  to  the  climate 
6i  Palesrine,  in  supposing  that  the  inhabitants 
could,  without  much  discomfort,  dispense  with 
fires  for  warmth  during  winter  [Mosaisches  Rechtj 
iv.  195).  The  modern  Jews,  although  there  is 
no  cooking  in  their  houses,  have  fires  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  which  are  attended  to  by  a  Christian 
servant ;  or  a  charwoman  is  hired  to  attend  to  the 
fires  of  several  houses,  which  she  visits  repeatedly 
during  the  day. 

Another  law  required  the  damage  done  by  a 
conflagration  in  the  fields  to  be  made  good 
by  the  party  through  whose  incaution  it  had  been 
kindled  (Exod.  xxii.  6).  This  was  a  most  useful 
and  necessary  law  in  a  country  where  the  warmth 
and  drought  of  summer  soon  render  the  herbage 
and  underwood  highly  combustible,  so  that  a  fire 
Once  kindled  often  spreads  most  expensively,  and 
produces  disastrous  consequences  (Judg  ix.  15 ; 
xv.  5).  This  law  was  calculated  to  teach  caution 
in  the  use  of  fire  to  the  herdsmen  in  the  fields, 
who  were  the  parties  most  concerned.  "  And  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  herdsmen  were  gene- 
rally substantial  persons,  and  had  their  assistant 
shepherds,  for  whose  imprudence  they  were  mad* 
responsible.  Still  no  inference  is  to  l»e  drawr 
from  this  law  with  regard  to  fires  breaking  out  ii 
towns,  the  circumstances  being  so  very  different. 

In  the  sacerdotal  services  no  fire  but  tha*  of  tin 
altar  of  burnt-ollerings  could  lawfully  be  used 
That  fire  was  originally  kindled  snpei naturally 
and  was  ever  after  kept  up.  From  it  the  fin 
used  in  the  censers  for  burning  incense  was  al 
ways  taken  ;  and  for  neglecting  this  and  osiri) 
common  fiie,  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  struck  deac 
by  'fire  from  heaven  '  (Lev.  x.  8,  sq.  ;  Num.  iii 
4,  26,  61). 

Respecting  '  passing  through  the  fire,"  see  M> 
LOCH  ;  and  for  the  *  pillar  of  fire,"  see  Exodus 

FIRMAMENT  is  the  translation  given  in  the 
Authorized  Version  and  the  Vulgate  fur  the  He- 
brew JTp"l  rakeeah  (Gen.  i.  0),  which  is  more 
fully  defined  by  tM3&T\  iPph  (Gen.  i.  14. 
'  15,  17),  that  which  is  distended,  expanded— the 
expanse  of  heaven,  i.e.  the  visible  arch  or  vault 
of  heaven  resting  on  tl>e  earth. 


FIRST-BORN. 


FIRST-FRUITS. 
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With  some  old  astronomers  flie  firmament  is 
the  orb  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  highest  of  all 
the  heavens.  But  in  Scripture,  and  in  common 
language,  it  is  used  for  the  middle  regions,  the 
space  or  expanse  appearing  like  an  arch  imme- 
diately above  us  in  the  heavens.  Many  of  the 
ancients,  and  of  the  moderns  also,  account  the 
firmament  a  fluid  substance  ;  but  those  who  g?.ve 
it  the  name  of  '  firmament '  must  have  regarded 
it  as  solid,  and  so  we  would,  infer  from  Gen.  i.  6, 
where  it  forms  the  division  between  water  and 
water. 

Plato,  in  his  Timceus,  makes  mention  of  the 
visible  heaven  under  the  notion  of  t6l<tis  (from 
TetVa),  r»  extend),  not  unlike  the  Hebrew  deriva- 
tion. 

The  Hebrews  seem  to  have  considered  the 
firmament  as  transparent,  like  a  crystal  or  sap- 
phire (Ezek.  i.  22;  Dan.  xii.  3;  Exod.  xxiv.  10; 
Rev.  iv.  6),  thus  making  it  different  from  the 
brazen  or  iron  heaven  of  Homer. 

In  the  Plolemaic  astronomy,  the  firmament  is 
called  the  eighth  heaven  or  sphere,  with  respect 
to  the  seven  spheies  of  the  planets,  which  it  sur- 
rounds. It  is  supposed  to  have  two  motions, 
a  diurnal  motion  imparled  to  it  by  the  primum 
mobile,  from  east  to  west,  about  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  another  opposite  motion  from  west  to 
east ;  which  last  i*  completed,  according  to  Tycho, 
»n  25,412  years;  according  to  Ptolemy,  in 
36,000  ;  and  according  to  Copernicus,  in  25,^00; 
in  which  time  the  fixed  stars  return  to  the  same 
points  in  which  they  were  at  the  beginning.  This 
period  is  called  the  Platonic,  or  Great  Year 
[Astronomy] — E.  M. 

FIRST-BORN.  The  privileges  of  the  first- 
horn  son,  among  the  Hebrews,  are  indicated  under 

BlH  TH  RIGHT. 

FIRST-FRUITS.  There  are  various  regula- 
tions in  fhe  law  of  Moses  respecting  first-fruits, 
which  would  be  of  much  interest  to  us  could  we, 
in  every  case,  discern  the  precise  object  in  view. 
No  doubt  the  leading  object,  as  far  as  regards  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits  to  God,  was,  that  all  the 
after-fruits  and  after-gathei h-.gs  might  be  conse- 
crated in  and  through  th,.n;  and  it  was  not  less 
the  dictate  of  a  natural  impulse  that  the  first- 
fruits  should  l>e  offered  to  God  in  testimony  of 
thankfulness  for  his  bounties.  Hence  \<  e  find  some 
analogous  custom  among  most  nations  in  which 
matt  rial  offerings  were  used.  There  are,  however, 
some  particulars  in  the  Mosaical  regulations  which 
these  considerations  do  not  adequately  explain. 

1.  First-Fruits  ok  Frltt-trkks.  It  was 
directed  that  the  first-fruits  of  every  tree  whose 
fruit  was  used  lor  food,  should,  for  the  first  three 
years  of  bearing,  be  counted  '  uncircumcised,'  and 
regarded  as  unclean  (Lev.  xix.  23,  2d).  It  was 
unlawful  to  sell  them,  to  eat  them,  or  to  make 
any  beri'lit  ol  them.  It  was  only  in  the  fourth 
year  of  bearing  that  they  were  accounted  '1k.1v,' 
and  the  frail  of  that  year  was  made  an  offering  of 
Ihst-IYuits,  and  was  either  given  to  the  priests 
Num.  xviii.  12.13),  or,  as  the  Jews  themselves 
understand,  was  eaten  by  the  owneis  of  it 
'  befoie  the  Lord,  at  Jerusalem,'  as  was  the 
case  with  second  tithe.  After  the  fourth  year 
all  fruits  of  tnes  were  available  for  use  by  the 
owner.      As  the  general  principle  of  the    law  MTU. 

that  only  that  which  wan  perfect  should  '«■  used 

•  >    offerings,   it   H    an   obvious    inference    that   the 


fruits  of  trees  were  considered  imnerfect  until  the 
fourth  year;  and  if  so,  the  law  may  \?ye  had  the 
ulterior  object  of  excluding  from  use  crude,  im- 
mature, and  therefore  unwholesome  fruits,  lli- 
chaelis  (iii.  267-8),  indeed,  finds  a  benefit  t(  the 
trees  themselves  in  this  regulation:  'The  er  gno- 
mical object  of  the  law  is  very  striking.  7  very 
gardener  will  teach  us  not  to  let  fruit-tree  bear 
in  their  earliest  years,  but  to  pluck  off'  the  bios-' 
soms ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  they  will  thus 
thrive  the  better,  and  bear  more  abundantly  after- 
wards, since,  if  we  may  not  taste  the  fruit  the  first 
three  years,  we  shall  be  the  more  disposed  to  pinch 
oft' the  blossoms,  and  the  son  will  learn  to  f^o  this 
of  his  ftither.  The  very  expression  "  to  regar  *  them 
as  uncircumcised,"  suggests  the  propriety  of  jinch- 
ing  them  off:  I  do  not  say  cutting  them  off", 
because  it  is  generally  the  hand  and  not  a  knife 
that  is  employed  in  the  operation.' 

2.  First-Fruits  ok  the  Yearly  Increase 
Of  these  there  were  two  kinds — 1.  The  first-fruits 
in  the  sheaf  (Lev.  xxiii.  10).  2.  The  first- 
fruits  in  the  two  wave-loaves  (Lev.  xxiii.  17). 
These  two  bounded  the  harvest,  that  in  the  sheaf 
being  offered  at  the  beginning  of  the  hai  v^st,  upon 
the  15th  of  the  month  Nisan  ;  the  other  at  the  end 
of  the  harvest,  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost.  These 
two  are  both  called  niDIJH  tenuphoth,  '  shake  or 
wave-offerings.'  3.  The  fit  st  of  the  dough,  being 
the  twenty- fourth  part  thereof,  which  was  given  to 
the  priests  (Num.  xv.  2C)  ;  and  this  kind  of 
offering  was  not  neglected  even  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neb.  x.  37).  4.  The  first-fruits 
of  fhe  threshing-floor.  These  two  last  are  called 
rilTOnn  terumoth,  or  '  heave-offerings;'  the  one, 
the  '  heave-offering  of  the  threshing-floor,'  the  other 
'  the  heave-offering  of  the  dough.'  The  words 
tenuphoth  and  terumoth  both  signify  'shake- 
offering,'  'heave-offering,  or  '  wave-ofieiing :'  but 
with  the  difference  that  the  terumoth  was  offered  by 
a  waving  of  elevation,  moving  the  oblation  inward 
and  downward,  to  signify,  as  we  are  told,  that 
Jehovah  was  the  God  both  of  the  heaven  and  earth; 
but  (he  ttnuphi.th  was  offered  by  waving  of  agita- 
tion, to  and  fro,  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left, 
from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south;  which  is 
alleged  to  have  been  in  the  way  of  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  Jelwvah  was  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
woild  (See  Godwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron,  vi.  2. 
pp.214,  21r>;  also,  Lewis's  Origines.  i.  143-116). 

The  oblation  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  thieshing- 
floor  was  distinguished  by  the  Jewish  writers  into 
two  scats.  The  first  of  these  was  the  first-fruits  of 
seven  things  only,  namely,  wheat,  bailey,  grapes, 
figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  dates.  These  the 
Talniudists  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Bikkurim, 
which  signifies  '  the  choicest  jiart,'  or,  what  was 
first  rije.  The  treatise  or  section  bearing  that 
title  in  the  Talmud  contains  all  the  regulation*  by 
which  practical  effect  was  given,  or  sought  to  l>e 
given,  to  the  law.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  owner 
w;ls  at  liberty  to  bring  in  what  quantity  he  pleased 
as  Brat-fruits;  but  in  gathering,  he  always  Uxind 
about  with  rushes  the  portions  he  designed  for  the 
lU,  and  said,  '  Let  this  Ik'  for  the  fii.» '.-fruits.' 
The  teedftd  lOTf  consisted    of  corn,  wine,   oil,    and 

mt  hat  ever  other  produce  was  fit  for  the  »up]H>rt  of 

human  life,  I'nder  this  class  of  Rrtt-fruits  w.u 
included  the  fust  of  the  fleece,  by  which  the  priests 
Were  provided  with  clothes,  as  by  the  other  offer- 
ings   with    fiiod.      The  hair   o(  goat*,    which   are 
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FISH. 


FISH. 


■horn  in  the  East,  was  included  under  this  deno- 
mination. 

The  first-fruits  were  brought  up  to  Jerusalem 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  All  the  people 
of  a  given  district  assembled  on  an  appointed  day 
in  one  of  the  towns,  and  lodged  in  the  streets.  On 
the  following  morning  the  chief  of  the  party  gave 
.he  signal  for  departure  in  the  words,  '  Arise,  let 
us  go  to  Zion,  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God  P 
An  ox,  destined  for  a  thank-offering,  went  before 
them,  with  gilded  horns,  and  an  olive  crown  upon 
his  head*  and  a  pipe  was  also  played  before  them 
as  they  marched  on,  laden  with  the  finest  products 
of  their  land.  When  they  drew  nigh  to  Jerusalem 
t'ipy  '  crowned  their  first-fruits,'  that  is*  they 
adorned  the  baskets  with  flowers,  and  arranged 
their  offerings  so  as  to  make  the  most  advantageous 
and  imposing  display  on  entering  the  city.  On 
coming  nearer,  the  chief  men,  high  officers,  and 
treasurer  of  the  temple,  came  forth  to  meet  them 
and  receive  them  with  honour;  and  as  they  went 
by,  all  the  workmen  of  the  city  stood  up  and  sa- 
luted them,  saying,  '  O,  our   brethren,  inhabitants 

of  the  city  N ,  ye  are  welcome.'     The  pipe 

et ill  played  till  the  party  came  to  the  mount  of 
the  temple ;  every  one  then,  however  high  or 
noble,  tooi<  his  own  basket  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
went  forward  till  he  came  to  the  court  of  the 
temple.  The  Levites  then  sang, '  I  will  extol  thee, 
O  Lord,  because  thou  hast  exalted  me,  and  hast 
not  made  mine  enemies  to  rejoice  over  me.'  The 
offerer,  having  the  basket  still  upon  his  shoulder, 
then  began  to  recite  the  passage,  '  I  profess  this 
day,'  &c.  (Deut.  xxvi.  3-10);  and  when  he  came 
to  the  part.  '  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my 
father,"  he  took  down  the  basket  from  his  shoulder 
and  paused,  while  the  priest  waved  the  offering 
before  the  altar  ;  the  rest  of  the  passage  was  then 
recited  ;  after  which  the  offerer  placed  the  basket  of 
offerings  before  the  altar,  worshipped  God,  and 
went  out".  It  was  usual  with  those  who  were 
liberally  disposed  to  hang  turtle-doves  or  pigeons 
about  their  baskets,  and  these  formed  part  of  the 
offering  As  eacli  offering  was  left  in  the  basket, 
that  receptacle  formed,  in  fact,  a  beneficial,  though 
not  a  ceremonial  part  of  the  offering,  and  the  Tal- 
mudists  tell  us  of  princes  who,  for  that  reason, 
presented  their  offerings  in  baskets  of  gold.  The 
first-fruits  became  the  property  of  the  course  of 
priests  which  was  in  actual  service.  The  party 
who  brought  them  was  obliged  to  spend  the  nigh* 
following  his  offering  in  Jerusalem,  but  was  at 
liberty  to  return  home  the  ensuing  morning. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  and  some  other  of  the 
•apparently  onerous  obligations  of  the  law,  cannot 
be  properly  appreciated  or  understood  when  re- 
garded in  the  'dry  light'  of  abstract  duties  or 
exactions.  They  were  surrounded  by  engaging 
and  picturesque  associations,  calculated  to  make 
their  observance  a  matter  of  pride  and  pleasure  to 
all  the  parties  concerned. 

FISH  n  dag  ;  Gr.  Mfa,  Gen.  ix.  2;  Num. 
ti.  22;  Jonah  ii.  I,  10  j  Matt.  vii.  10;  xiv.  17; 
xv.  lit;  Luke  v.  (I;  John  xxi.  6.  S,  11).  Fishes, 
strictly  so  called,  that  is,  eviparous,  vertehrated, 
cold-blooded  animals,  breathing  water  by  means 
of  gills  or  branchiae,  and  generally  provided  with 
fins,  are  not  unfreqnently  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  but  nevei  specifically.  In  the  Mosaic  law 
(Lev  xi.  9-12),  ne  species  proper  for  food  are  dis- 
txc^'ii* '  t  i  by  having  scales  and  tins,  while  those 


witlnut  scales  are  held  to  be  unclean,  and  tnere 
fore  rejected.     The  law  may  have  given  rise  to 
some  casuistry,  as  many  fishes  have  scales,  which, 
though  imperceptible  when  first  caught,  are  very 
apparent  after  the  skin  is  in  the  least  dried.     The 
species  which  were  known  to  the  Hebrews,  or  at 
least   to  those  who  dwelt  on  the   coast,  may  have 
been  very  numerous,  because  the  usual  current  of 
the    Mediterranean  sets   in,  with  a  great    depth 
of  water,  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  passes 
eastward  on  the  African  side  until   the  shoals  of 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile  begin  to  turn  it  towards  the 
north  :  it  continues   in   that  direction   along   the 
Syrian  shores,  and  falls  in'o  a  broken  course  only 
when    turning    westward    on    the    Cyprian    and 
Cretan  coasts.      Every  spring,  with  the  sun's  re- 
turn towards   the   north,    innumerable  troops  of 
littoral  species,  having  passed  the  winter  in   the 
offings  of  Western  Africa,  return  northward  for 
spawning,   or  are   impelled  in  that  direction  by 
other  unknown  laws.     A  small  part  only  ascends 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
towards  the  British  Channel,  while  the  main  bodies 
pass  chiefly   into  the   Mediterranean,   follow  the 
general  current,  and  do  not  break  into  more  scat- 
tered  families   until   they  have  swept  round  the 
shores  of  Palestine.     The  Pelagian,  or  truly  deep 
sea  fishes,  in  common  with  the  indigenous  species, 
remain  the  whole  year,  or  come  about  midsummer, 
and  follow  an  uncertain  course  more  in  the  centre 
and  towards  the  deepest  waters.     Off  Nice  alon* 
Risso  (Ichihyol.   de  Nice)  found  and  describen 
315  species;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  would  produce 
at  least  as  great  a  number.     The  name  of  the 
latter  place,  indeed,  is  derived  from  the  Phoenician 
word  fish,  and  it  is  the  oldest  fishing-establishment 
for  commercial  purposes  known  in  history.     In- 
dustry and  security  alone  are  wanting  to  make 
the  same  locality  again  a  flourishing  place  in  this 
respect.     The  Hebrews  had  a  more  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  species  found  in  the  Red  Sea, 
whither,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  majority  of  fishe9 
found  in  the  Indian  Ocean  reso'rt     Beside  these,  in 
Egypt  they  had  anciently  eaten  those  of  the  Nile; 
subsequently  those  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  of 
the  rivers  falling  into  the  Jordan  ;  and  they  may 
have  been  acquainted  with  species  of  other  lakes, 
of  the  Orontes,  and  even  of  the  Euphrates.     Tto 
supply,  however,  of  this  article  of  food,  which  the 
Jewish  people  appear  to  have  consumed  largely, 
came   chiefly   from    the  Mediteiranean ;    anil   we 
have   the  authority  of  Neh.  xiii.  10,  for  the  fact, 
that   Phoenicians   of  Tyre    actually    resitted    in 
Jerusalem   as   dealers  in  fish;  which   must   ha\e 
led   to  an  exchange  of  that  commodity  for  a  mi 
and  cattle.     Those  which  might  be  eaten,  because 
they  had   scales   and  fins,  were  among   the   most 
nutritious  and   common,   probably  such   as  still 
abound   on  the  coast;  being  getiera  of  Pe+$ idee, 
Sci(/->ii(/fi\  and  other  families.      It   is  difficult   to 
select   the  most   interesting  of  these,  and  to  point 
them    out   with   other  names   than    are   absolutely 
scientific,    because    many    are    unknown    on     >ur 
coasts,  and  others  have  names  indeed,  but  nearly 
all  repetitions  of  such  as  occur  in  England,  with* 
'int  being  of  the  same  species.   Tne  best  catalogue 
hitherto  attempted  is'in  Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  ; 
to#which  numerous  additions  might  be  made,  but. 
that    it    appears   preferable  to  give  here  only  a  pe« 
neral  outline,  with  some  exceptions  as  to  the  mot* 
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important  secies.  Taking  the  Cuvievian  system  for 
our  guide,  we  have  of  the  Percidce,  or  perch  tril>es, 
both  in  the  seas  and  rivers  of  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
•everal  species  of  perch  (Perca)  properly  so  called  ; 
Lates  calcarifer,  or  perch  of  the  Nile,  once  held 
sacred  at  Latopolis;  Basse  (Labrax),  of  which  the 
L.  Lupus  ascends  the  fresh  water  of  rivers,  and 
anciently  brought  an  incredible  price  at  Rome, 
if  caught  in  the  Tiber  above  a  certain  bridge, 
and  weighed  somewhat  heavy.  It  frequents  the 
whole  circle  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea. 
Sillago  sihama  of  the  Red  Sea,  known  by  the 
Oiiental  Frankish  name  of  leeche,  transferred  from 
the  Mediterranean  side,  where  it  is  bestowed  upon 
two  species  of  the  cod-fish  family,  because  all 
these  species  are  of  exquisite  flavour ;  though  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  these,  like  many  others 
having  very  small  scales,  were  considered  ad- 
missible in  the  Hebrew  market.  A  proportion  of 
the  eight  or  ten  species  of  Merrow  (Serranus)  and 
Barbers  (Anthias)  may  have  been  held  similarly 
objectionable.  The  Sphyrcena,  or  barracura  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  surmullets  (Mullus),  several 
ipeeies  of  gurnard  (  Trigla),  and  of  flying  gurnard 
(Dactylopterus),  frequent  the  seas  of  Palestine. 
But  Sciamoid  anil  Sparoid  genera  offer  the  greatest 
number  of  species,  and  are  particularly  abundant 
in  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  coming  in  troops 
at  certain  seasons.  They  are  edible,  and  mostly 
resplendent  with  large  scales.  Scic&ia  umbra 
(Aquilu  ?),  or  great  sea-l>ream,  sometimes  near 
keven  feet  long  ;  Corvina  sciccna  nigra,  Umbrina 
cirrhosa,  &c.  The  Sparoid*  of  the  Levant  con- 
tain several  species  of  Surgus  (slieepsheads), 
Chrysopliris  (giltheads),  Pagrus,  or  rosy  Sparus  ; 
Pagellus,  among  which  the  celebrated  Pag.  Mor- 
tnyrus  runs  up  the  Nile;  Dentex  mahsena  and 
D-  harak  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  several  species  of 
Boops  and  Gerres,  or  rock-fish  ;  Gerres  oyena, 
&c. 

Next  we  have  the  great  tribe  of  Scomberidce, 
or  mackerels,  with  numerous  genera,  and  still 
more  abundant  species,  frequenting  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  prodigious  numbers,  and  mostly  excel- 
lent for  the  table  ;  but,  being  often  without  per- 
ceptible scales,  they  may  have  been  of  question- 
able use  to  the  Hebrews.  All  the  species  resort  to 
the  deep  seas,  and  foremost  of  them  is  the  genus 
Tliynuas,  our  tunny,  a  name  that  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  fjl  than 
[Wiiai.k],  It  is  abundant  at  certain  seasons  in 
the  otring  of  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  is 
most  successfully  pursued  in  the  western  part  and 
aUmt  Sicily,  and  is  frequently  seen  on  the  coasts 
of  Caiidia  ami  Cyprus.  The  thiee  or  four  species 
which  enter  or  remain  in  the  seas  of  the  Levant, 
commonly  called  Bonnetos  and  Albicores,  are  all 
observed  to  delight  in  moving  against  the  cunent. 
Of  this  family,  but  less  frequent,  is  the  great 
•word-lish  (Xiphius),  oftenest  seen  to  the  eastward 
of  S;cil y.  The  genus  Scomber  (mackerel,  pro- 
perly so  called)  oilers  two  or  three,  and  of  the 
Scad  [Ctuanx ,  at  hast  six  sjx'cies.  Both  are 
very  nuOMPOUJ  in  their  seasons.  Among  them 
Cur  nix  }><  taurista  iskipjackj  is  often  let  u 
dancing  on  tin-  calm  surface  of  deep  water,  and 
even  in  shore  about  Tyie  and  Sidon  ;  but  S>  ruda 
ljJDHi.su  belangl  to  the  Red  Sea.  Omitt  ing.spe- 
eiei  of  the  Aiuis,  Sardo,  Cibititn,  and  \atu  rates, 
m  pdotli-.ii,  found  in  e\-iy  ML  we  may  name 
Vomer  Alexandrmus,  Gimel-td-Bahr,  or   camel- 


fish  of  the  Arabs;  Stromateus fiah-la,  most  com- 
mon on  the  Barbary  and  Syrian  shores;  the  genus 
Corypheena  (dolphin  of  seamen),  wheieof  Cor. 
llippurns  is  often  noticed  chasing  the  flying-tish 
(Exocrtiis)  off  Cyprus.;  and  theie  are  seveial 
other  subgenera  belonging  to  this  family  in  every 
part  of  the  Levantine  seas. 

Passing  without  notice  a  great  number  of  less 
important  geneia,  we  come  to  the  Mugiloid  family 
(Mugilid<e).  The  sea-mullets  {Mugil,  piojjeily 
so  called)  afford  at  least  live  species,  ami  among 
these  the  real  Mugil  Cephalus  is  one  found  all 
round  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Bed  Sea  to 
Alexandria,  and  is  valuable  in  every  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  There  tie  besides  several  others 
in  both  seas.  Many  species  of  other  families  exist 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  but  aie  of  no  general 
importance,  excepting,  perhaps,  one  of  the  genus 
Lophius,  or  sea-devil  (fishing-frog,  or  angler,, 
reaching  in  the  Mediterranean  to  live  feet  in  length; 
and  another  species  in  the  Red  and  Eastern  seas, 
little  less  :  both  are  hideous  monsters  in  appear- 
ance, with  the  mouth  of  sufficient  whlth  to  swal- 
low their  own  bulk.  They  have  tentacnla  or  fili- 
foim  appendages  on  the  head  ;  and  in  hot  seas 
they  crawl  over  rocks  and  in  the  sands  paitiailj 
above  water.  It  seems  that  one  of  this  genus,  th* 
Kapa  Moramola  of  Malabar,  is  typical  of  Yisluiov; 
in  his  avatar  of  Matsya,  when  he  is  fahled,  under 
the  form  of  a  fish,  to  have  drawn  the  ark  of  Noah 
by  the  filaments  on  his  head  to  the  mountain  ol 
Naubundana,  the  Ararat  of  Hindu  legends  The 
idol  is  still  worshipped  by  the  name  of  Jugger-nat, 
or  Somnauth,  in  the  likeness  of  a  Lophius,  almost  ' 
obliterated  in  the  carving  so  that  it  resembles  * 
human  fist,  having  a  wide  mouth  at  the  knuckles, 
with  a  nose  and  eyes  on  the  back.  Such  was  the 
image  which  Mahmoud, sultan  of  Ghizni, shattered 
in  1025,andfound  to  be  a  receptacle  of  riches.  That 
of  Poor-Bunda  bears  the  same  shape;  and  the  figure 
at  the  black  pagoda  of  Juggernaut!)  still  retain* 
some  traits  of  the  primitive  legend,  though  de- 
formed by  others  still  more  absurd  ;  but  they  serve 
to  trace  one  of  the  many  pagan  reminiscences  of 
the  patriarch  Noah,  and  form  another  veision  of 
the  Philistine  Dagon. 

Among  other  families  of  fishes  not  yet  adverted 
to,  the  labroid  (Labridce,  Wrasse  of  Pennant; 
abounds  in  genera  and  species  ;  as  also  the  Scarus 
(parrot-lish),  whereof  two  species  at  least  frequent 
the  seas  of  Alexandria.  Crete,  and  Cyprus.  Scarus 
viridls  and  Scarus  Crctcnsis.  one  of  which,  no 
doubt,  was  the  green  specimen  which  Dr.  Clarke 
did  not  recognise  at  Jalla  when  shown  him  by  an 
A i ah  :   the  Cretan  species  was   once   considered  of 

sufficient  importance  among  Roman  epicuies  to 

Cause  an  officer  of  high  rank  to  be  sent  wiih  a 
squadron  of  vessels  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining 
and  conveying  a  certain  Dumber  of  living  tub  to 
stock  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  Qenera  of  carps  <  y- 
pri'.idtr,  are  particularly  abuudanl  in  the  fiesh 
paters  of  Asia*  It  was  from  thence  Europe  and 
England  obtained  them.  Amoug  these  die  <iie 
is  still  deemed  mcred  lit  Oi  fall  id  of  Scriptun 
where  cumbers  are  kept  in  the  piscina  of  the 
mosque  dedicated  to  Abraham.     Of  pikes 

cidn )  aie    found    chietK    marine   gei  eia.    mi>  Ii    -jm 
gar-lish  (lit/one),  maekeiel  ja>  k     S<  (,,,,/>>  r  /.jw  i, 

and   Balahoo  (ligviir<unphus\  lo  which  inav  I* 
added  lying  fish  |  I  u  osrtui  ,  all  frequenting  the 

Syrian    coast.      After    these    may    be    i.m^rd    tit* 
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genus  Mormyrus,  whereof  the  species,  amounting 
to  six  or  seven,  are  almost  exclusively  tenants  of 
the  Nile  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  held  among 
*i«e  most  palatable  Hsh  which  the  fresh  waters  pro- 
duce. One  species.  Mormyrus  Oxyrinclms,  was 
worshipped  by  the  idolatrous  Egyptians. 

Cat  or  Sheat-fish  (Sihiridce),  with  from  two 
to  eight  barbels  at  the  mouth,  are  a  family  of 
numerous  genera,  all  of  which,  excepting  the 
Loricariee,  are  destitute  of  a  scaly  covering,  and 
are  consequently  unclean  to  the  Hebrews;  and 
some  species  are  said  to  be  poisonous  or  electrical. 
Several  of  them  were  held  by  the  ancient  Gentile 
nations,  and  by  some  of  the  modern,  in  high  esti- 
mation, such  as  the  black  fish  (Sima/c-tl-asivad ) 
of  AlepjK),  probably  Silurns  Clorias  Gronovii,  the 
shilbe  of  the  Nile,  and  several  others.  Of  sal- 
mons (Salmonidce)  Myletes  dentex,  or  Hassel- 
ouisti.  belongs  to  the  best  edible  fishes  of  the 
Nile;  and  Clupeidce  (herrings),  beside  a  specie 
of  shad  (Alosa),  offer  several  delicate  sardines 
\Eugraulis),  abundant  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
and  the  fierce  bechir  (Polypterus)  of  the  Nile  is 
praised  for  the  table.  Next  follow  the  cod  or 
gadoid  species  ( Gadidce),  already  partially  noticed, 
being,  besides  several  others,  such  as  Merluccms 
Lepidion,  present  about  Tyre.  Plenronectes,  or 
fiat-fish,  found  off  the  Egyptian  coasts,  and  eel- 
shaped  genera,  bred  abundantly  in  the  lakes  of 
the  Delta.  Finally,  there  are  the  cartilaginous 
orders,  where  we  find  the  file-fish  (genus  Bidistes), 
hating  a  species  (B.  Vetuia)  in  the  waters  of  the 
Nile;  and  true  chondropterygians,  containing  the 
shaiks,  numerous  in  genera  and  species,  both  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea.  We  notice  only 
C! ar charms  Lamia,  the  white  or  raging  shark, 
often  found  of  enormous  size  off'  Alexandria,  and 
always  attended  by  several  pilot-fish  (Nancrates), 
and  the  saw-fish  (Pri&tis  Antiquorum),  most 
dreaded  by  the  pearl-fishers  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  which  has  been  seen  in  the  Red  Sea  pursuing 
its  prey  even  into  the  surf,  with  such  force  and 
velocity  that,  on  one  occasion,  half  of  a  fish  cut 
asunder  by  the  saw  flew  on  shore  at  the  feet  of  an 
officer  while  employed  in  the  surveying  service. 
On  rays  we  shall  only  add  that  most,  of  the  genera 
are  represented  by  species  in  either  sea,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  sting  rays  (  Triyon),  and  electric  rays 
(  Torpt  do),  with  which  we  close  our  general  review 
of  the  class,  although  many  interesting  remarks 
might  be  subjoined,  all  tending  to  clear  up  exist- 
ing misconceptions  respecting  fishes  in  general — 
such  as  that  cetaceans,  or  the  whale  tribe,  belong 
to  them  :  and  the  misapplication  of  the  term  when 
tortoises  and  oysters  are  denominated  fish  ;  for  the 
error  is  general,  and  the  Arabs  even  include  lizards 
ill  the  appellation. 

Though  the  Egyptian  priesthood  abstained  from 
their  use,  all  the  other  castes  dwelling  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  chiefly  subsisted  on  the  fish  of  the  river, 
while  they  capriciously  abhorred  those  of  the  sea. 
There  was  a  caste  of  fishermen  ;  and  allusion  to 
the  artificial  reservoirs  and  fish-ponds  of  Egypt 
occurs  in  the  Prophets  (Isa.  xix.  8-10). 

But  the  Hebrews  could  draw  only  a  small 
supply  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  affluents 
of  the  Jordan  On  the  coast  the  great  sea-fisheries 
weie  in  the  slack  waters,  within  the  dominion  of 
the  Phoenicians,  who  must  have  sent  the  supply  into 
the  interior  in  a  cured  or  salted  state;  although  the 
foct  involves  the  question  how  far  in  that  condition, 


coming  out  of  Pagan  hands,  consumption  xy  a 
Hebrew  was  strictly  lawful  :  perhai  s  it  mav  bv»  pre 
sumed  that  national  wants  had  sufficient  influence 
to  modify  the  law.  The-  ait  of  curing  fish  was 
well  understood  in  Egypt,  and  unquestionably  in 
Phoenicia,  since  that  industrious  nation  had  early 
establishments  for  the  purpose  at  the  Golden  Horn 
or  Byzantium,  at  Port  us  Symbolorum  in  Taurir 
Chersonesus,  and  even  at  Calpe  (Bisepharat  ?),  in 
the  present  bay  ol*  Gibraltar.  With  regard  to  the 
controversy  respecting  the  prophet  Jonah  having 
been  swallowed  by  a  huge  sea-monster  [Whale], 
it  may  be  observed  that  great  cetaceans  occur  in 
the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  great  sharks,  and 
that,  in  a  case  where  the  miraculous  intervention 
of  Almighty  power  is  manifest,  learned  trifling 
about  the  presence  of  a  mysticete,  or  the  dimen- 
sions of  its  gullet,  is  out  of  place. 

The  form  of  a  fish  (Notius  Poseidon)  was,  from 
remote  ages,  a  type  of  protective  dominion,  which 
the  symbolizing  spirit  of  the  ancients  caused  to 
pass  into  Christianity;  as  appears  from  Eusebius 
(Life  of  Constantine),  and  St.  Augustine  (De 
Civitate  Dei).  On  the  walls  of  the  oldest  cata- 
combs of  Rome  the  representation  of  the  IX0T2 
is  frequently  discernible,  and  always  interpreted 
as  an  emblem  of  the  Saviour. 

Bocharts  conclusions  (De  pisce  Tobice,  p.  748), 
respecting  the  fish  which  assailed  Tobit,  are  totally 
inadmissible.  Silurtis  Glanis  is  not  a  fish  known 
in  South  Western  Asia ;  but  it  may  be  worth  no- 
ticing that  the  Seesar  of  the  Indus  is  a  crocodile, 
probably  of  the  genus  Gavial,  which  grows  to  a 
great  size,  is  eaten,  and  has  a  gall  bladder,  still 
used  to  cure  obstinate  wounds  and  deductions. 
Whether  any  great  saurian  now  ascends  the  Eu- 
phrates or  Tigris  may  be  a  question  ;  but  as  these 
animals  in  the  East  are  ranked  with  fish,  and 
pass  from  fresh  water  into  salt,  they  are  probably 
still  found  along  the  whole  southern  coast  of 
Persia,  and  may  anciently  have  frequented  the 
rivers  in  question.  WTe  notice  these  particular! 
as  they  answer  the  conditions  of  Tobit's  fish  mors 
completely  than  any  other  hitherto  pointed  out. — 

C.  H.  S. 

FITCHES.     [Ketsach.] 

FLAG.     [Achu] 

FLAGON  (nC»E> ;  Sept.  \dyavov  .  The 
word  thus  rendered  in  the  English  Bibles  (2  Sam. 
vi.  19;  1  Chrbn.  xvi.  3;  Hos.  iii.  1  ;  Cant.  ii.  5) 
means  rather  a  cake,  especially  of  dried  figs  or 
raisins,  pressed  into  a  particular  form  [Fuuits]. 

FLAX.     [Pishteh.] 

FLEA  (K'JHS,  ptdex  irritans.  Class  aptera, 
Linn.;  siphonaptera,  Latr. ;  apha?iaptera,  Khhy) 
occurs  only  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14;  xxvi.  20,  wheie 
David  thus  addresses  his  persecutor  Saul  at  the 
cave  of  Adullam  :  'After  whom  is  the  king  of 
Israel  come  out  ?  after  whom  dost  thou  pursue  1 
— after  a  flea;'  'The  king  of  Israel  is  come  out 
to  seek  a  flea !'  In  both  these  passages  our  trans- 
lation omits  the  force  of  the  word  "IflX,  which 
is  found  in  the  Hebrew  of  each  :  thus,  'to  pursue 
after,  to  seek  one  or  a  single  flea.1  In  the  former 
passage  the  Septuagint  presen  es  it — ipvWov  kv6s  ; 
in  the  latter  it  omits  all  mention  of  the  Ilea,  and 
reads  icaOws  KaraSiwKei  6  yvKTiKopa£  4v  roil 
6p«rtf  '  as  the  owl  hunteth  on  the  mountains.' 
But  another  Greek  version  in  the  Hexapla  reads 
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f/'AXov  cva.  The  Vulgate  preserves  the  word  in 
both  passages,  pxdicem  unum.  David's  allusion 
to  the  flea  displays  gieat  address.  It  is  an  appeal 
founded  upon  the  immense  disparity  between 
Saul  as  the  king  of  Israel,  and  himself  as  the 
poor  con.emptible  object  of  the  Monarch's  labori- 
ous purs  lit.  Hunting  a  flea  is  a  comparison,  in 
other  ancient  writings,  for  n  ch  labour  expended 
to  secure  a  worthless  resir* 

Although  this  insee*  '  ■  .>een  used  as  a  po- 
pular emblem  for  insiguirica»  ce,  yet,  when  consi- 
dered by  itself,  it  has  high  claims  upon  (he  atten- 
tion of  the  naturalist.  Even  to  the  naked  eye 
there  is  something  pleasing  in  its  appearance,  and 
elegant  in  its  postures  ;  but  it  is  indebted  to  the 
microscope  for  our  acquaintance  with  the  flexible, 
highly  polished,  and  ever  clean  suit  of  armour  in 
which  it  is  encased  cap-a-pie,  its  finely-arched 
neck,  large  beautiful  eye,  antenna?,  muscular 
jointed  legs,  its  piercer  and  sucker — forming  one 
most  complicated  instrument — the  two  long, 
hooked,  sharp  claws,  in  which  its  legs  severally 
terminate.  The  agility  of  the  flea  places  it  at  the 
head  of  all  the  leaping  insects,  when  its  strength 
is  considered  in  relation  to  its  size,  it  being  able  to 
leap,  unaided  by  wings,  200  times  its  own  length. 
It  was  certainly  with  misplaced  wit  that  Aris- 
tophanes (Nub.  145)  endeavoured  to  ridicule 
Socrates  for  having  measured  \pvAAav  6tt6(Tous 
aWotrc  'rols  avTT)S  7ro5as,  'how  many  of  its  own 
lengths,  at  one  spring,  a  flea  can  hop.'  Such  is 
the  happy  change  in  the  state  of  science  that 
pi  ilosophers  have  since  done  this  with  impunity  : 
they  have  also  traced  the  interesting  career  of  this 
insect  from  the  round  smooth  egg  deposited  on 
the  creatures  that  can  afford  food  to  the  larva, 
falling  down  through  the  hair  to  the  skin  ;  the 
shining  pearl-colcured  active  larva,  feeding  on 
Ihe  scurfy  surface  of  the  cuticle,  rolling  itself  into 
a  ball  when  disturbed;  the  cocoon  or  silken  hag 
which  it  spins  around  itself;  and  its  re-appe^rance 
as  a  perfect  insect.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  flea,  besides  participating  in  the  happiness  of 
all  animated  nature,  and  supplying  a  link  in 
the  universal  chain  of  being,  as  well  as  serving 
the  incidental  use  of  chastising  uncleahliuess,  may 
also,  along  with  many  other  tribes  of  insects, 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  scavenger,  in  clearing 
away  some  source  of  disease  (see  Cuvier's  Animal 
Kingdom,  Lond.  1834.  art.  Pulex).  Linnaeus 
has  assigned  a  personal  service  to  mankind  to 
some  other  insects,  with  which  popular  associa- 
tions are  even  iess  pleasing,  but  which  unerringly 
appear  where  the  habit!  of  mankind  render  their 
presence  needful.  Owing  to  the  habits  of  the 
lower  orders,  fleas  abound  so  profusely  in  Syria, 
especially  during  the    spring,    in    the   streets  and 

.lusty  bazaars,  that  persons  of  condition  always 
change  t heir  long  dresses  upon  returning  home. 
There  is  a  popular  saying  in  Palestine  that  4  the 
king  of  the  fleai  ke«M's  his  court  at  Tiberias;' 
though  many  other  placet  in  thai  region  might 
dispute  die  distinction  with  that  town  (Kitto's 
Physical  History  ofPaletttM,  p.  121). — J.  P.  1). 

FLESH    0^'3\.      This   word   beSUI   a   variety 

of  significations  ii   Scripture:  — 

1.  It  is  applied,  generally,  to  the  whole  ani- 
mated creation,  whether  man  or  heart  j  or,  to  all 
beings  whose  material  substance  is  flesh  fQen'.  vi. 
13,  17,  10;  Hi.  13,  fee. 


2.  But  it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  l  man- 
kind' ;  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  Hebrew  word 
which  answers  to  that  term  (Gen.  vi.  12;  Ps.  xlv. 
3;  cxlv.  21  ;  Isa.  xl.  5,  6).  In  this  sense  it  is 
used  somewhat  figuratively  to  denote  that  evil 
principle  which  is  opposed  to  the  spirit,  and  to 
God,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  correct  him? 
subdue  (Gen.  vi.  5;  Job  x.  4;  Isa.  xxxi.  3, 
Matt.  xvi.  17;  Gal.  i.  16,  &c). 

3.  The  word  '  flesh'  is  opposed  to  t^D3  nephesh, 
'soul,'  or  'spirit,'  just  as  we  oppose  body  and  soul 
(Job   xiv.  22;  Prov.  xiv.  30  ;  Isa.  x.  18). 

4.  The  ordinary  senses  of  the  word,  namely, 
the  flesh  of  men  or  beasts  (Gen.  xli.  2,  19;  Job 
xxxi.  23,  25),  and  flesh  as  used  for  food  (Exod. 
xvi.  12 ;  Lev.  vii.  19),  are  both  sufficiently  ob- 
vious ;  and  with  resj>ect  to  the  latter  see  Food. 

5.  The  word  '  flesh'  is  also  used  as  a  modes! 
general  term  for  the  secret  parts,  in  such  passages 
as  Gen.  xvii.  11;  Exod.  xxviii.  42;  Lev.  xx  2; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  20;  2  Peter  ii.  7,  8,  10;  Jude  vii. 
In  Prov.  v.  11  the  f  flesh  of  the  intemperate"  is 
described  as  being  consumed  by  infamous  dis- 
eases. 

FLOCKS.     [Pasturage.] 

FLOOD.     [Delugr.] 

FLOUR.     [Bread;   Mill;   Offerings.  1 

FLOWERS.      [Plants.] 

FLUTE.     [Music] 

FLY.  This  word  is  used  in  the  English  Version 
to  represent  the  two  Hebrew  words  2*))}  and 
3-12T.  I.  my  occurs  Exod.  viii.  21,  22.  24,  29, 
31;  Ps.  lxxviii.  45,  and  cv.  21  ;  all  which  pas- 
sages relate  to  the  plague  of  flies  inflicted  upon 
Pharaoh  and  his  people.  In  the  Sept.  it  is  uni- 
formly rendered  Kvv6fj.uta,  or  the  dog-fly-  In 
Exodus  Jerome  renders  it  by  the  following  phras<  s 
and  words,  omne  genus  muscarum,  muses  diversi 
generis,  muscat  hujusmodi,  musca  gravissima,  ami 
musca.  In  the  Psalms  he  renders  it  cynomyia. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  a  single  species  only 
is  intended,  whatever  it  may  be,  from  the  way  in 
which  it  is  introduced,  '  I  will  send  myJVnN, 
the  arob,'  compared  with  verses  29.  31,  'theie 
rerm.'ned  not  "HIN  one/  that  is.  one  arob,  ov5e/j.{a, 
nee  ii.a  quidem.  The  words,  the  arob,  may  he 
substituted  for  'swarms  of  flies,'  throughout  the 
narrative,  with  only  an  apparent  exception  in  the 
24th  verse;  but  there,  the  words  123  21]},  fte. 
may  be  rendered,  the  arob  came  numerously  or 
grievously,  (Sept.  irapeyeufTo  7}  Kvi/6/u.uia  irXijdos, 
'the  dog-fly  arrived,  a  multitude' );  since  instances 
of  a  similar  use  of  the  word  122  occur  Gen.  1.  9; 
Exod  ix.  3;  x.  14,  Kc,  where  it  appeals  to  be 
used  like  the  word  grcir.s  by  the  Romans  It  has, 
however,  been  much  debated  what  particular  spe- 
cies is  meant  Nothing  cm  U-  gathered  from  the 
references  to  it  in  the  Hebrew,  farther  than  tin  t  it 
was  'upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  the  Egyptians,' 
that  it  Idled  their  houses,  covered  the  ground, 
corrupted  or  destroyed  the  land  ^Query,  the  inha- 
bitants. Gen.  vi.  12),  and  devoured  theij  persons, 
also  Wi.s.  xvi.  9.)  The  icndei  ilig  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  ki>i  6/j.vta,  is  entitled  to  much  consideration. 
It  ii  evidently  compounded  of  idmvi  a  dog,  and 
p.v?a.  a  fl\  ;  and  because  both  die  one  and  the 
other  of  these   creatines  conie    uninv  ited,  on  some 

or  i  asiuns,  ml  though  driven  away,  as  often  return, 

SO  the  word  formed  of  the  onion  of  the  two,  in  used 
I*}   annui?    authors,  to    indicate*   cutiiunmate  vn 
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pudenre.  Thus  Horner  represents  Mars  as  ap- 
plying the  epithet  to  Minerva,  for  instigating  the 
gods  to  quarrel  (II.  xxi.  394).  It  is  also  referred 
to,  as  a  t  insect,  by  yElian,  who,  in  describing  the 
myops,  tabanus,  or  horse-fly,  says,  it  is  similar  to 
what  is  called  the  Kvv6jxvia  (Hist.  Anim.  iv. 
51).  Philo,  in  his  Life  of  Moses  (i.  23,  p.  401, 
ed.  Mangey).  expressly  describes  it  as  a  biting 
insidious  creature,  which  comes  like  a  dart,  with 
great  noise,  and  rushing  with  great  impetuosity 
on  the  skin,  sticks  to  it  most  tenaciously.  It 
seems  likely  that  Jerome,  in  translating  Exodus, 
derived  the  word  from  D">5J,  'to  mingle,'  and  under- 
stood by  it  a  mixture  of  noxious  creatures,  as  did 
Josephus,  Aquila.  and  all  the  ancient  translators. 
The  diversity  of  Jerome's  renderings  in  Exodus, 
however,  betokens  his  uncertainty,  and  in  the 
Psalms  he  has  adopted  that  of  the  Septuagint. 
More  modern  writers,  reasoning  on  other  senses  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  and  which  are  very  numerous, 
have  proposed  several  different  insects.  Thus, 
one  of  the  meanings  of  2")y  is  '  to  darken,'  and 
Mouffet  observes  that  the  name  cynomyia  agrees 
with  no  kind  of  flies  better  than  with  those  black, 
large,  compressed  flies,  which  boldly  beset  cattle, 
and  not  only  obtain  ichor,  as  other  flies,  but  also 
suck  out  blood  from  beneath,  and  occasion  great 
pain.  He  observes  that  they  have  no  proboscis, 
but,  instead  of  it,  have  double  sets  of  teeth,  like 
wasps,  which  they  infix  deeply  in  the  skin;  and 
adds  that  they  greatly  infest  the  ears  of  dogs 
(Theat.  Insect,  cxi.).  Pliny  describes  an  insect 
of  this  kind  (Hist.  Nat.  xi.  40).  So  also  Co- 
lumella (vii.  13).  See  Pliny  by  Grandsagne 
and  Cuvier,  Parisiis,  1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  461,  note. 
Others  have  proposed  the  blatta  Oriental  is  or 
/^Egyptia  of  Linnaeus,  as  answering  considerably 
to  the  characteristics  of  voracity,  intrusion  into 
houses,  &c.&c.  (Forskal,  Descrip.  Animal.,  Praef. 
p.  22).  The  miracle  involved  in  the  plague  of  flies 
consisted,  partly  at  least,  in  the  creature  being 
brought  against  the  Egyptians  in  so  great  an 
abundance  during  xcinter.  The  particular  species 
is,  however,  at  present  undetermined.  2.  113T  is 
probably  the  generic  word  for  fly.  It  occurs 
Eccles.  x.   1,  and  Isa.  vii.  18,  Sept.  fiv7a,  musca. 

It  enters  into  composition  in  the  word  312T  ?V^% 
fly-Baal,  i.  e.  the  god  Baal  (2  Kings  i.  2,  3,  16), 
an  oracular  deity  of  the  Ekronites  [Baai.zerub  ]. 
The  phrase  hissing,  or  rather  histing.  for  the  fly 
(Isa.  vii.  18)  is  explained  in  the  article  Bee. 
(Bochart,  a  Rosenmiiller  ;  Rosenmiiller,  in  loc. ; 
Michaelis,  Suppl.  ad  Hebraic.  Lex.  No.  1962; 
Oedmanns  Verm.  Sammlangen,  H.  ii.  p.  150; 
Winer,  Bibl.  Handwort.) — J.  F.  D. 
FOLD      [Pastuuaoe.] 

FOOD  The  necessary  act  of  taking  food  Was, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  world's  history,  con- 
nected immediately  with  religion.  If  regard  was 
had  to  the  source  whence  came  the  means  of 
subsistence,  it  was  natural  that  there  should 
be  some  distinct  recognition  of  that  great  and 
bountiful  Being  who  gave  rain  from  heaven, 
and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  men's  hearts  with  joy 
and  gladness  (Acts  xiv.  17).  If  scope  was  given 
to  the  reelings  which  bind  man  to  man,  and 
lead  hiui  to  eat  and  drink  in  communion  with 
his  brethren,  the  additional  pleasure  hence  expe- 
rienced, and  a  due  respect  for  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, would  awaken  in  the  heart  the   religious 


sympathies  *  and  the  sanctions  of  religion  woulu 
soon  come  to  cement  bonds  which  convenience 
had  originated,  and  to  raise  and  hallow  enjoy* 
ments  which  were  designed  and  fitted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  species.  Man,  too,  has  in  all  ages 
been  led  to  set  apart  and  offer  to  the  Divinity  a 
portion  at  least  of  what,  in  each  case  was  esteemed 
of  highest  value.  But  food  is  of  all  tilings  the 
most  valuable,  since  it  is  our  life.  In  the  grosser 
anthropomorphize  systems  of  religion,  the  gods 
would  also  be  considered  as  being  gratified. by 
food-offerings ;  if,  indeed,  some  sort  of  ambrosia 
and  nectar  were  not  needed  by  them.  Then  those 
who  served  at  the  altar  seemed  to  have  a  right  to 
live  by  the  altar  (1  Cor.  ix.  13};  priests  would 
therefore  encourage,  not.  without  a  corresponding 
approval  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper,  such  offer- 
ings and  such  appropriations  to  themselves  as 
would  at  least  supply  the  recurring  wants  of 
nature.  And  if  we  look  at  the  final  cause  of  thit 
connection  between  the  act  of  eating  and  the  ser- 
vices of  religion,  we  shall  find  a  yet  deeper  reason, 
as  well  as  a  more  powerful  one,  for  their  being 
occasionally  united.  Eating  implies  not  only 
personal  but  social  gratifications,  if  not  of  a  very 
high  order,  yet  of  a  very  intense  degree ;  and  the 
appeal  of  religion  to  man  while  in  the  enjoyment 
of  these  pleasures  is  likely  to  be  welcomed,  heard, 
and  obeyed.  The  social  and  the  religious  affec- 
tions are  thus  aroused,  made  deep  and  intense, 
and  then  permanently  blended  together.  The 
pleasing  feelings  which  arise  from  the  gratifica- 
tions of  the  palate,  and  the  enjoyments,  if  not 
endearments,  of  social  intercourse,  are  thus,  at 
least  in  part,  transferred  to  religion,  with  which, 
by  the  natural  workings  of  the  heart,  they  become 
permanently  and  indissolubly  associated. 

How  wise,  then,  was  the  provision  which  con- 
nected eating  with  the  observances  of  the  Mosaic 
religion.  Especially  when  any  signal  event  was 
to  be  commemorated,  what  could  be  so  effectual 
as  a  ceremonial  involving  eating  and  drinking? 
The  paschal  lamb,  for  instance,  and  the  unlea- 
vened bread,  spoke  in  pleasing  tones  and  by 
striking  emblems,  to  each  successive  generation, 
of  the  great  historical  fact  of  which  they  were 
designed  to  be  the  perpetual  memento.  In  like 
manner  '  the  Lord's  Supper '  ( 1  Cor.  xi.  20),  the 
breaking  of  bread  from  house  to  house  (Acts  ii. 
46),  and  the  aydirai,  or  love-feasts,  '  feasts  of 
charity'  (Jude  12),  were  all,  especially  the  first, 
both  wisely  designed  and  admirably  fitted  to 
bring  into  play,  in  connection  with  religion,  the 
better  feelings  of  humanity,  to  maintain  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance  the  events  which  they  sym- 
bolized, to  make  eating  and  drinking  an  act  of 
religion,  and  to  make  religion  a  pleasure.  Stiange, 
indeed,  would  it  have  been  if  Christianity,  pro- 
ceeding as  it  did  from  Him  who  knew  well  what 
was  in  man,  and  therefore  knew  well  the  powers  by 
which  man  is  swayed,  and  being,  as  it  is,  so  won- 
derfully adapted  to  meet  and  supply  our  wants, 
had  not  made,  on  behalf  of  its  great  purposes,  an 
appeal  to  that  appetite  and  to  those  wants  ami 
pleasures  which  are  not  least  among  the  great 
moving  powers  of  both  individual  and  social 
existence. 

The  productions  of  a  country,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  world,  necessarily  determined  its  food. 
Palestine  abounded  with  grain  and  various  kinds 
of  vegetables,  as  well  as  with  animals  of  different 
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I]>ecje9.     Such,  accordingly,  in  general,  was  the 
sustenarjce  which  its  inhabitants  took. 

The  use  of  fire,  and  the  state  of  the  arts  of 
life  in  a  country,  must  also  have  important  in- 
fluence on  its  cookery  ;  in  other  words,  will  go 
far  to  determine  the  state  hi  which  ihe  natural 
productions  of  the  earth  will  be  eaten.  If  I'he 
grain  is  to  become  bread,  a  long  and  by  no 
means  easy  process  has  to  be  gone  through.  Skill 
in  preparing  food  is  therefore  held  in  hign  repute; 
bo  that,  as  in  Homer,  princes  slay  the  cattle,  and 
poetry  details  the  process  by  which  the  carcass  is 
made  ready  for  being  eaten  {Iliad,  i.  457). 

Bread  fonned  '  the  staff  of  life'  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew*  even  more  than  to  ourselves;  but  the 
.nodes  of  preparing  it  have  been  noticed  under 
et.har  heads  [Bukad ;  Mill]. 

On  a  remarkable  occasion  a  calf,  tender  and 
good,  is  taken,  slain,  dressed  f  roasted,  most  pro- 
bably, Jndg.  vi.  19  ;  Gen.  xxvii.  7  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  13  ; 
Exod.  xii.  8,  9;  boiling  was  not  known  till  long 
afterwards),  and  set.  before  the  guests,  while  the 
entertainer  (Abraham)  respectfully  stood  at  their 
side,  doubtless  to  render  any  desirable  service. 
The  sauce  or  accompaniments  on"  this  occasion 
were  butter  and  milk.  From  ch.  xix.  3,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  bread  was  unleavened. 
•  The  cases,  however,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  were  of  a  special  nature ;  and  from  them, 
as  well  as  from  what  is  recorded  touching  Isaac 
and  Esau  and  Jacob,  it  appears  that  flesh  meat 
was  reserved  as  food  for  guests,  or  as  a  dainty  for 
the  sick  ;  lentils,  pulse,  onions,  grain,  honey,  and 
milk  being  the  ordinary  fare. 

The  agreeable,  and  perhaps  in  part  the  salu- 
brious qualities  of  salt,  were  very  early  known 
and  Recognised  :  in  Lev.  ii.  13,  it  is  expressly  en- 
joined, '  Every  oblation  of  thy  meat-offering  shalt 
thou  season  with  salt ;  with  all  thine  offerings 
shalt  thou  offer  salt.' 

Locusts  were  a  permitted  (Lev.  xi.  22)  and  a 
very  common  food.  At  the  present  day  they  are 
gathered  by  the  Bedouins  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  l)eing  roasted  on  plates  of  iron,  or 
dried  in  the  sun,  are  kept,  in  large  bags,  and, 
when  needed,  eaten  strewed  with  salt  by  hand- 
full. 

Of  four-footed  animals  and  birds,  the  favourite 
food  were  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  and  doves.  There 
are  i'ew  traces  of  the  eating  of  fish,  at  least  in 
Palestine  (Num.  xi/5;  Lev.  xi.  9-22).  In  the 
last  passage  a  dis tinction  is  made  f>etween  certain 
fish  which  might  be  eaten,  and  others  which  were 
forbidden.  '  These  shall  ye  cat  of  all  that  are -in 
the  waters  :  whatsoever  hath  fins  and  scales  in  the 
waters,  in  the  seas  and  in  the  rivers,  them  shall 
ye  eat  j  and  all  that  have  not  tins  and  scales, 
they  shall  be  an  aljuminat  ion  unto  vou.' 

Toe  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
and  of  animals  which  might  and  those  which 
might  not  he  eaten,  is  found  to  ha\  e  existed  to  a 
great  extent  in  ancient  Egypt.  Among  Bsh  the 
oxyrinclms,  the  phagru.s,  and  the  lepidotus,  were 
naoeil,  and  might  not  e\en  be  looched.  The 
inhabitants  of  Oxyrinclms  objected  to  eat  any 
tisli  <-.in.:lit  by  a  hook,  lest  it  should  have  been 
lefiled  by  the  Uood  of  one  they  held  so  s.i.red. 
The  phagnil  vias  the  eel  ;  and  the  reason  of  its 
sanctity.  lik'1  that  of  the  nxvrinchns,  was  probably 
owiii^  <o  its  unwholesome  qualities  ;  the  most 
•nectual   method   of   forbidding    its   use   U'ing   to 


assign  it  a  place  among  the  sacred  animals  of  the 
country. 

Neither  the  hippopotamus  nor  the  crocodile  ap- 
pears to  have  been  eaten  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Some  of  the  Egyptians  considered  the  crocodile 
sacred,  while  others  made  war  upon  it  (Herod,  ii. 
69).  In  s.-me  places  it  was  treated  with  tiie  most 
marked  respect,  fed,  attended,  adorned,  and  aftei 
death  embalmed.  But  the  people  of  Apollinopol is, 
Tentyris,  Heracleopolis,  and  other  places,  held 
the  animal  in  abhorrence  :  how  far  they  carried 
their  dislike  may  be  seen  in  Juvenal  (Sat.  xv.) ; 
though  something,  probably,  must  be  deducted 
from  the  account,  in  consideration  of  poetic 
licence. 

Cats  as  well  as  dogs  were  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  former  especially 
were  objects  of  superstitious  regard.  When  a  cat 
died  in  a  house  a  natural  death,  a  general  mourn- 
ing throughout  the  family  ensued  ;  and  to  kill 
one  of  these  revered  animals  was  a  capital 
offence. 

Though  it  appears  that  swine  frequently  formed 
part  of  the  stock  of  an  Egyptian  farm-yard,  yet 
was  the  animal  unclean  and  an  abomination  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Egyptians.  Herodotus  tells 
us  (ii.  47)  that  if  any  one  but  touched  a  pig  in 
passing,  he  was  compelled  to  bathe  himself  and 
wash  his  garments;  and  those  of  the  natives  who 
were  swineherds  were  a  degraded  caste,  with 
whom  others  would  not  intermarry.  It  apDears, 
however,  from  the  historian's  narrative,  that,  at  the 
time  when  they  sacrificed  swine  to  the  moon  and 
to  Bacchus,  the  Egyptians  were  wont  to  eat  ol 
their  flesh,  though  on  other  occasions  they  scru- 
pulously abstained  from  it. 

Usages,  if  not  laws,  of  a  similar  tendency,  have 
existed  among  all  nations.  In  our  own  country 
such  usages  are  found.  We  abstain  from  some 
animals,  we  devour  others.  Often  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  assign  any  reason,  still  more 
difficult  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason.  The  cat  is 
spared,  the  rabbit  eaten.  The  beetle  children  tor- 
ture, but  value  and  preserve  the  lady-cow.  A 
Frenchman  delights  in  a  frog,  but,  in  common 
with  an  Englishman,  loathes  the  idea  of  a  rat. 
Caprice,  custom,  and  casual  associations,  have 
often  more  to  do  in  this  matter  than  any  definite 
or  intelligible  reason. 

The  Mosaic  laws  which  regulated  the  use  of 
animal  food  may  be  found  in  Lev.  xi.  and  Dent, 
xiv.  The  grounds  of  many  of  these  regulations 
may  be  ascertained  with  a  greater  or  less  decree 
of  probability,  provided  the  student  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Hebrew 
antiquity,  Considerations  drawn  from  idolatrous 
usages,  regard  to  health,  the  furtherance  of  agri- 
culture, and  established  customs  and  tastes,  had 
in  each  case  an  influence  in  the  promulgation  of 
these  laws. 

In  the  earliest  times  water  was  the  common 
drink.  Tiiat  wine  of  an  intoxicating  tendency 
was  drunk  at  a  very  early  period  ap|*-ai>  from 
what  happened  tO  Noah  (Gen.  ix  201  who  seems 
to  have  made  as  well  as  diuuk  wine.  Biead 
and  u  ine  aie  spoken  of  in  (ien.  xiv.   1  S.  ,is  offered 

for  refreshment  to  Abraham  hv  .Mehhu.di  k.  king 
of  Salem.    Water  h  as  sometimes  put  to  tHe  urine | 

at  others  a  strong  drink  was  made  by  mixing  with 

the  u  iur   iioniath    li.-ibs     IV    Ixxv.  9\    L.i    v.  22), 

or  a  drcoction   derived   from   them;    myrrh   was 
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used  for  tl  is  purpose.  Date-wine  was  in  use,  and 
probablv  the  Egyptian  or  malt-wine,  (^flos  olvus 
Kpldivos  (Herod,  ii.  77).  Jerome  (  Opp.  iv  364,  ed. 
Bened.)  says  that  '  drink,  called  Sicera  by  the  He- 
brews O^C  ,  is  eveiy  kind  which  can  inebriate, 
or  that  which  is  made  from  grain,  or  pf  the  juice 
Qf  apples,  or  when  the  honey-comb  is  made  (deco- 
quuntur)  into  a  sweet  and  barbarous  beverage,  or 
the  fruit  of  the  nalm  expressed  into  a  liquor,  and 
when  water  receives  a  colour  and  a  consistency 
from  prepared  herbs.'  '  The  common  people' 
(Mark  xii.  37)  drank  an  acrid  sort  of  wine, 
which  is  rendered  vinegar  in  our  English  Version 
(Ruth  ii.  14;  Matt,  xxvii.  48).  The  Orientals 
frequently  used  wine  in  excess,  so  as  to  occasion 
intoxication,  whence  are  drawn  many  striking 
figures  in  Holy  Writ  (Is.  v.  11  ;  xxviii.  1  ;  xlix. 
26;  Jer.  viii.  14:  ix.  14;  xvi.  48;  Deut.  xxxii. 
42;  Ps.  lxxviii.  65).  That  indulgence  in  wine 
was  practised  in  very  ancient  days  is  manifest 
from  there  being  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  at  the 
time  of  Joseph,  stat3-officers,  who  had  charge  of 
the  wine,  and  served  the  monarch  with  it  when 
he  drank  (Gen.  xl.  1,  11  ;  comp.  Neh.  i.  11  ;  1 
Kings  x.  5  :  2  Chron.  ix.  4) 

For  drink ing-vessels  there  were  used  the  cup 
and  the  bowl  (Jer.  xxxv.  5  ;  Amos  vi.  6  ;  Exod. 
xxv.  33  ;  Num.  vii.  13,  84).  The  cup  was  gene- 
rally of  brass  covered  with  tin,  in  form  resembling 
a  lily,  sometimes  circular.     It  is  still  used  by 


288.     [Wine-cups.     Persepolia.] 

travellers,  and  may  be  seen  in  both  shapes  in  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis  (I  Kings  vii.  26).  The  bowl 
(Exod  xxv.  33)  assumed  a  variety  of  shapes,  and 
bears  many  names.  Some  of  these  k  chargers ' 
appear,  from  the  presents  made  by  the  princes  of 
Israel  (Num.  vii.),  to  have  been  of  large  size  and 
great  splendour  ;  some  were  silver,  some  gold  (1 
Kings  x.  21).  V 

In  Eastern  climes  the  chief  meal,  or  what  we 
term  dinner,  is,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the 
middle  period  of  the  day,  deferred  till  towards 
e'ening,  a  slight  repast  being  taken  before  noon 
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xliii.  16,  25,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  It 
dine  at  noon  in  the  days  of  the  pit  riarchs.  The  same 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  Palestine  at  a  later 
period  (1  Kings  xx.  16;  comp.  Acts  x.  1U  ;  Luke 
xi.  37).  Convivialities,  however,  were  postj)uned 
till  evening,  and  sometimes  protracted  to  the 
following  morning  (Isa.  v.  11;  Mark  vi.  21; 
Luke  xiv.  24).  The  meal  was  preceded  by  wash- 
ing of  hands  (Luke  xi.  38  ;  Mark  vii.  2j,  which 
the  mode  of  eating  rendered  necessary  ;  and  bv 
an  invocation  of  the  divine  blessing  (1  Sam.  ix. 
13),  termed  in  Samuel  HD"I3,  and  in  Greek 
cv\oyla,   ibxapicrria,   blessing,  giving  of  thanki 


i!8V.     [Egyptian  Tahle  with  Dishes.] 

Adam,  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  377,  ed.  Major;  Potter,  ii. 
C25;  Chard  in,  i  v.;  J  aim,  i.  2).     But  from  Geu. 


290.     [Modern  Syrians  at  Meat.] 

(Luke  ix.  16;  John  vi.  11).  Similar  customs 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Jaliu 
(Bib.  Antiq  p.  68)  has  given  the  short  prayer,  as 
preserved  in  the  Talmud,  which  the  Jews  useu, 
as  follows :  '  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  oo\  God, 
King  of  the  world,  who  hast  produced  this  food 
(or  this  drink)  from  the  earth  (or  the  vine^ ' 
(Matt.  xiv.  19;  xv.  36;  xxvi.  27). 

The  Hebrews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
their  earlier  history,  ate  sitting  (Gen.  xxvii.  19 ; 
Judg.  xix.  6  ;  1  Sam.  xx.  25).  A  carpet  w;is 
spread,  on  winch  the  meal  was  partaken.  At  a 
later  period,  however,  particularly  when  Palestine 
came  under  the  influence  of  Roman  manners,  the 
Jews  reclined  on  cushions  or  couches  (Estfa.  i. 
6;  Amos  vi.  4;  Luke  vii.  37;  ai>eic\i9r},  not 
'  sat,'  as  in  the  common  translation,  but  *  re- 
clined'). The  custom  of  giving  preference  in 
point  of  seat  or  position  to  guests  of  high  consi- 
deration appears  from  1  Sam.  ix.  22,  to  liave  been 
of  ancient  date  (Amos  iii.  12).  In  the  time  of 
Christ  (Luke  xiv.  8)  the  Pharisees,  always  eager 
for  distinction,  coveted  tlte  place  of  honour  at 
meals  and  feasts.  Women  were  not  admitted  to 
eat  with  the  men,  but  had  their  meals  supplied  in 
their  own  private  apartment  (Esth.  i.  6-9).  In 
Babylon  and  Persia,  however,  females  mingled 
with  males  on  festive  occasions  (Dan.  v.  2).  in 
general  the  manner  of  eating  was  similar  to  what 
it  is  in  the  East  at  the  present  day.  Special  cai* 
was  taken  of  favoured  persons  (Gen.  xliii.  34; 
1  Sam.  i.  4;  ix.  22;  John  xiii.  26).  Neither 
knives,  forks,  nor  Bpooofl  were  employed  for  eating. 
The  food  was  conveyed  from  the  dish  to  the 
mouth  by  the  right  hand.  The  parties  sat  w';t)> 
their  legs  bent  under  them  round  a  dish  placed 
in  the  centre,  and  either  took  the  flesh  meat  with 
their  I  ngers  from  the  dish,  or  dipped  bits  of  their 
bread  into  the  savoury  mess,  and.  conveyed  them 
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to  their  mouths.  In  Ruth  ii.  H,  Boaz  says  to 
Ruth,  '  Dip  thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar;'  which 
explains  the  language  of  oui  Lord,  John  xiii.  26, 
*  He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop  when  I  have 
dipped  it.'  This  presenting  of  food  to  a  person  is 
still  customary,  and  was  designed  or.ginally  as  a 
mark  of  distinction,  the  choice  morsels  heing  se- 
lected by  the  head  of  the  family  for  the  purpose. 
Drink  was  handed  to  each  one  of  the  guests  in 
cups  or  giblets,  and,  at  a  very  ancient  period,  in 
a  separate  cup  to  each  person.  Hence  the  word 
cup  is  used  as  equivalent  to  what  we  term  a 
Mian's  lot  or  destiny  (Ps.  xi.  G;  lxxv.  8;  Isa. 
i.  22;  Matt.  xxvi.  39).— J.  R.  B. 

FOOL.  The  fool  of  Scripture  is  not  an  idiot, 
but  an  absurd  person ;  not  ene  who  does  not 
reason  at  all,  but  one  who  reasons  wrong; 
also  any  one  whose  conduct  is  not  regulated  by 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion.  Foolishness, 
therefore,  is  not  a  privative  condition,  but  a  con- 
dition of  wrong  action  in  the  intellectual  or 
sentient  being,  or  in  both  (2  Sam.  xiii.  12,  13  ; 
Ps.  xxxviii.  5).  In  the  Proverbs,  however,  '  fool- 
ishness '  appears  to  be  sometimes  used  for  lack  of 
understanding,  although  more  generally  for  per- 
verseness  of  will. 

FOOT.  Of  the  various  senses  in  which  the 
word  '  foot'  is  used  in  Scripture,  the  following  are 
the  most  remarkable.  Such  phrases  as  the  'slip 
ping' of  the  foot,  the  'stumbling'  of  the  foot, 
'  from  head  to  foot'  (to  express  the  entire  body), 
and  '  foot-steps  (to  express  tendencies,  as  when 
we  say  of  one  that  he  walks  in  another's  footsteps), 
require  no  explanation,  being  common  to  most 
languages.  The  extreme  n  odesty  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  has  perhaps  seldom  been  suffi- 
ciently appreciated,  dictated  the  use  of  the  word 
'feet,'  to  express  the  parts  and  the  acts  which  it 
is  not  allowed  to  name.  Hence  sucli  phrases  as 
the  '  hair  of  die  feet,  the  '  water  of  the  feet,"  '  be- 
tween the  feet,"  'to  open  the  feet,  'to  cover  the 
feet,'  all  of  which  are  sufficiently  intelligible, 
except  pci hap-;  the  last,  which  cert. duly  does  not 
mean  'going  to  sleep  as  some  interpreters  sug- 
gest, but  'to  dismiss  the  refuse  of  nature.1 

*  To  be  under  any  one's  feet"  denotes  the  sub- 
jection of  a  subject  to  his  sovereign,  or  of  a  ser- 
vant to  his  master  (Ps.  viii.  (i ;  couip.  Heb.  ii.  8; 
1  Cor.  xv.  26);  and  was,  doubtless,  derived 
from  the  symbolical  action  of  conquerors,  wiio  set 
their  feet  upon  the  neck  or  body  of  the  chiefs  whom 
they  had  vanquished,  in  token  of  their  triumph. 
This  custom  is  expressly  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(Josh.  x.  2d),  and  is  figured  on  the  monuments 
of  Egypt.  Persia,  and  Rome.  See  an  instance 
in  the  cut  No.  266. 

In  Like  manner,  'to  be  at  any  one's  feet,' is 
used  for  lieiug  at  the  service  of  any  one,  fol- 
lowing him,  or  willingly  receiving  his  instruc- 
tions (Judg.  iv.  10)  The  last  passage,  in  which 
Paul  is  described  as  being  brought  up  'at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,1  will  appear  still  clearer,  if  we 
understand  that,  as  the  Jewish  writers  allege, 
pupils  actually  did  sit  on  the  Moor  bcl'oie,  and 
therefore  at  the  feet  of,  the  due-tors  of  the  law, 
who  tin  iom-Ivch  were  raided  on  an  elevated 
seat. 

'  Lameness  of  feel  generally  denotes  affliction 
or  calamity,  as  in  Pa  utxv.  1»;  xxxviii.  18; 
}er.  xx.  HI  |    Mic.ah  iv.  6,  7  ;   Zeeh.  in.  «t. 

'  To  set  one  »  loot'    ma  place   signifies   to   take 


possession  of  it,   as   in  Deut.  i.  36  ;  xi.  34,  and 

elsewhere. 

'To  water  with  the  feet'  (Deut.  xi.  10)  implies 
that  the  soil  was  watered  with  as  much  ease  as  a 
garden,  in  which  the  small  channels  for  irrigation 
may  be  turned,  &c.  with  the  foot  |Gakui«:n"j 

An  elegant  phrase,  borrowed  from  the  feet, 
occurs  in  Gal.  ii.  14,  where  St.  Paul  says, '  When 
I  saw  that  they  walked  not  uprightly' — literally, 
'  not  with  a  straight  loot,'  or  '  did  not  foot  it 
straiglitly.' 

Nakedness  of  feet  expressed  mourning  (Ezek. 
xxiv.  17).  This  must  mean  appearing  abioad 
with  naked  feet;  for  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  Jews  never  used  their  sandals  or  shoes  within 
doors.  The  modern  Orientals  consider  it  dis- 
respectful to  enter  a  room  without  taking  off  the 
outer  covering  of  their  feet.  It  is  with  them 
equivalent  to  uncovering  the  head  among  Eu- 
ropeans. The  practice  of  feet-washing  implies 
a  similar  usage  among  the  Hebrews  [Feet, 
Washing  ok].  Uncovering  the  feet  was  also  a 
mark  of  adoration.  Moses  put  oft'  his  sandals  to 
approach  the  burning  where  the  presence  of  God 
was  manifested  (Exod.  tii.  5).  Among  the  mo- 
dern Orientals  it  would  be  regarded  tlie  height  of 
profanation  to  enter  a  place  of  worship  with 
covered  feet.  The  Egyptian  priests  officiated 
barefoot ;  and  most  commentators  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Aaron ite  priests  served  with  bare  feet  in 
the  tabernacle,  as,  according  to  all  the  Jewish 
writers^they  did  afterwards  in  the  temple  and 
as  the  frequent  washings  of  their  feet  enjoined 
by  the  law  seem  to  imply  [Sandals]. 

The  passage,  '  How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  glad 
tidings,  that  publisheth  peace'  (Isa.  lii.  7),  ap- 
pears to  signify  that,  although  the  feet  of  mes- 
sengeis  and  travellers  are  usually  rendered  dis- 
agreeable by  the  soil  and  dust  of  the  way,  yel  the 
feet  of  these  blessed  messengers  seemed,  notwith- 
standing, even  beautiful,  on  account  of  the  glad 
tidings  which  they  bore. 

Respecting  the  '  washing  of  feet,"  see  Ablution 
and  Washing 

FOREHEAD.  Marks  upon  the  forehead,  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  holy  from  the 
profane,  are  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xi.  4,  and  again 
in  Rev.  vii.  3.  These  passages  may  be  explained 
by  reference  to  the  customs  of  other  nations. 
Thus  the  Rev.  J.  Maurice,  speak i tig  of  the  rites 
which  must  be  performed  by  the  Hindoos  before 
they  can  enter  the  great  pagoda,  says,  'an  indispen- 
sable ceremony  takes  place,  which  can  only  be 
performed  by  the  hand  of  a  Brahmin;  and  that  is, 
the  impressing  of  their  foreheads  with  Hie  tiluk, 
or  mark  of  different  colours,  as  they  may  belong 
either  to  the  sect  of  Veeshuu  or  Seeva  If  the 
temple  be  that  of  Veeslinu,  their  foreheads  are 
marked    with   a    longitudinal  line,  and  the  ColoiU 

used    is    vermilion.      If    it    be    the    temple    of 

Seeva.  they  are  marked  with  a  parallel    line,  and 

the  colour  used  is  tnrmeiic  of  saffron.       Rut  these 

two  grand  sects  being  again  sub-divided  into 
numerous  classes,  both  the  si/.e  and  the  sliaiie  ol 
the  tiluk  are  varied  in  proixirtion  to  their  superior 
or  inferior  rank.  In  regard  to  the  tiluk  1  must 
observe,  that  it  was  a  custom  of  very  ancient  date 
in  Asia,  to  mark  tlieir  servants  It  is  alluded  to 
in  thrse  words  of  Eaekiel,  where  the  Almighty 
commands  hi*   anuria  to  '  Ck    thioiigh  the  imd»t 
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of  the  tily,  and  set  a  mark  on  the  foreheads  of 
the  men  who  sigh  for  the  abominations  committed 
to  the  midst  thereof '.(ix.  4). 


The  classical  idolaters  used  to  consecrate  them- 
selves to  particular  deities  on  the  same  principle. 
The  marks  used  on  these  occasions  were  various. 
Sometimes  they  contained  the  name  of  the  god; 
sometimes  his  particular  ensign,  as  the  thunder- 
bolt of  Jupiter,  the  trident  of  Neptune,  the  ivy  of 
Bacchus,  &c. ;  or  else  they  marked  themselves 
with  some  mystical  number  whereby  the  god  was 
described  Tims,  the  sun,  who  was  signified  by 
the  number  60S,  is  said  to  have  been  represented 
by  the  two  numeral  letters  XH. 

If  this  analogy  be  admitted,  the  mark  on  the 
forehead  may  be  taken  to  be  derived  from  the 
analogous  custom  among  the  heathen  of  bearing 
on  their  forehead  the  mark  of  the  gods  whose 
votaries  they  were.  Some,  however,  would  rather 
understand  the  allusion  to  refer  to  the  custom  of 
marking  cattle,  and  even  slaves,  with  the  sign  of 
ownership  [ Stigmata]. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  respecting 
the  mark  itself.  It  was  a  Jewish  notion  that  it 
was  the  letter  fi,  because  that  was  the  first  letter 
of  the  Hebrew  word  mif!  '  the  law,'  as  if  it 
pointed  out  those  who  were  obedient  to  the  sacred 
code ;  or  because  it  was  the  first  letter  of  the 
word  nsnn,  '  thou  shalt  live.'  It  is  indeed 
alleged  that  the  angel  had  orders  to  write  this 
mysterious  letter  with  ink  upon  the  foreheads  of 
the  righteous,  and  with  blood -upon  the  foreheads 
of  the  wicked  ;  in  the  one  case  signifying,  'thou 
■halt  live,'  and  in  the  other, '  thou  shalt  die.'  The 
early  Christian  commentators  readily  adopted 
the  notion  that,  the  mark  was  the  letter  J"l,  but 
alleged  that  its  form  was  that  of  a  cross  in  the 
old  Samaritan  alphabet,  which  was  used  in  the 
time  of  E/.f-kiel.  Indeed  both  Jerome  and  Origen 
distinctly  allege  that  the  letter  still  bore  that 
form  in  their  time  :  and  although  the  letter  does 
not  retain  that  form  in  the  present  Samaritan 
alphabet,  there   is  Certainly  evidence  of  its  being 

represented  on  old  coins  by  the  character  T;  and 

another  proof  arises  from  the  fact  of  it»  being  re- 
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presented  by  T  in  the  Greek  alphi  bet,  which  % 
derived  from  the  Phoenician.  It  having  been 
thus  settled  that  the  character  marked  on  the 
forehead  was  the  letter  J")  in  its  ancieuf  cruciform 
shape,  it  was  easy  to  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  mark  on  the  forehead  denoted  salvation  by 
the  cross  of  Christ. 

This  is  very  ingenious;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  mark  was  the  letter  D,  or  any  letter  at 
all.  The  word  employed  is  )D  tav,  and  means 
simply  a  mark  or  sign  (not  a  letter),  and  is  s« 
rendered  in  the  Septuagint,  the  Tar-urn,  and  bj 
the  best  Jewish  commentators.  The  name  of  tin 
letter  T\  is,  hosvever,  probably  from  this  word,  and 
in  this  fact  we  have  perhaps  the  source  of  tht 
conjecture.     It  is,  however,   a    curious    circum 

stance  that  the  analogous  Arabic  word  ±$ji  de 

notes  a  mark  in  the  form  of  a  cn»s,  which  \va» 
branded  on  the  flanks  or  necks  of  horses  and 
camels  (Frey tag's  Lex.  Arab.  s.  v.).  See  Ha- 
vernick's  Commentar.  iiber  Ezekiel,  and  Gills 
Exposition,  on  Ezek.  ix.  4. 

FORESKIN,  the  prepuce,  which  was  taken  off 
in  circumcision  [Circumcision]. 

FOREST.  Tracts  of  wood-land  are  men- 
tioned by  travellers  in  Palestine,  but  rarely  what 
we  should  call  a  forest.  The  word  translated  by 
'forest'  is  *iy*,  which  does  not  necessarily  mean 
more  than  '  wood-land.'  There  are,  however,  abun- 
dant intimations  in  Scripture  that  the  country  was 
in  ancient  times'  much  more  wooded  than  at  pre- 
sent, and  in  parts  densely  so.  The  localities  more 
particularly  mentioned  as  woods  or  forests  are — 

1.  The  forest  of  cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon 
(1  Kings  vii.  2;  2  Kings  xix.  23  ;  Hos.  xiv.  5,6) 
which  must  have  been  much  more  extensive  for 
merly  than  at  present  ;  although,  on  the  assump 
tion  that  the  eres  of  Scripture  (&HK)  is'thejtnnws 
cedrus,  or  so-called  '  cedar  of  Lebanon/  its 
growth  is  by  no  means  confined,  among  those 
mountains,  to  the  famous  clump  of  ancient  trees 
which  has  alone  engaged  the  attention  of  travel  lew 
[Eres]..  The  American  missionaries  anil  others, 
travelling  by  unfrequented  routes,  have  found 
woods  of  less  ancient  cedar-trees  in  other  places. 

The  name  of  *  Hotise  of  the  Forest  of  Le- 
banon is  given  in  Scripture  (1  Kings  vii.  2; 
x.  27)  to  a  palace  which  was  built  by  Solomon 
in,  or  not  far  from,  Jerusalem,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  called  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  cedar-trees  employed  in  its  con- 
struction ;  or,  perhaps,  because  the  numerous 
pillars  of  cedar-wood  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
fori  st  of  cedar-trees. 

2.  The  forest  of  oaks,  on  the  mountains  of 
Bashan.  The  trees  of  this  region  have  Uen 
already  noticed  under  Am.on  and  Basiian. 

3.  The  forest  or  wood  of  Ephraim,  alreaay 
noticed  under  Ephraim,  4. 

4.  The  forest  of  Hareth,  in  the  south  of  Judah, 
to  which  David  withdrew  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5).  The  precise  situation  is 
unknown. 

Foukst  is  used  symbolically  to  denote  a  city, 
kingdom,  polity,  or  the  like  (Ezek.  xiv.  26). 
Devoted  kingdoms  aie  also  represented  under  the 
image  of  a  forest,  which  God  threatens  to  burn  or 
< -nt  down.  S  e  Isa.  x.  17,  18,  19,  31,  wheie  the 
briers  and  tlorns  denote  the  common  people ; 
'  the  glory  of  the  forest  are  the  nobles  ai»  1  time* 
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of  highest  rank  and  importance.  See  also  Isa. 
xxxii.  19;  xxxvii.  24:  Jer.  xxi.  14;  xxii.  7; 
xlvi.  23;  Zech.  xi.  2.  (VVemyss's  Clavis  Sym- 
bolical 

FORNICATION.  In  Scripture  this  word 
occurs  more  frequently  in  its  symbolical  than  in 
its  ordinary  sense. 

In  the  Prophets  woman  is  often  made  the  sym- 
bol of  the  church  or  nation  of  the  Jews,  which  is 
regarded  as  affianced  to  Jehovah  by  the  covenant 
on  Mount  Sinai.  In  Ezek.  xvi.  there  is  a  long 
description  of  that  people  under  the  symbol  of  a 
female  child,  growing  up  to  the  srature  of  a 
woman,  and  then  wedded  to  Jehovah  by  entering 
into  covenant  with  him.  Therefore  when  the 
Israelites  acted  contrary  to  that  covenant, '  by 
forsaking  God  and  following  idols,  they  were 
very  properly  represented  by  the  symbol  of  a 
harlot  or  adulteress,  offering  herself  to  all  comers 
(Isa.  i.  2;  Jer.ii.  20;  Ezek.  xvi.;  Hos  i.  2;  iii. 
11).  And  thus  fornication,  or  adultery  ''which 
is  fornication  in  a  married  state),  became,  and  is 
U6ed  as,  the  symbol  of  idolatry  itself  ( 'Jer.  iii.  8,  9; 
Kzek.  xvi.  26,  29 ;  xxiii.  37).  See  VVemyss's 
Claris  Synth.,  art.  '  Woman. 

FORTIFICATIONS.  <  FENCED  CITIES.' 
Inventions  for  the  defence  of  men  in  social  life 
are  older  than  history.     The  walls,  towers,  and 


walls,   like  the  Etruscan.     Indeed,  Asia   Minor, 
Armenia,  Syria,  and  e\en  Jerusalem-,  still    beat 


292. 

gates  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments,  th  >u_rh 
dating  hack  to  a  |>eiiod  of  fifteen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  bear  evidence  of  an  advanced  state 
of  fort  ill  cat  ions — of  walls  built  of  squared  Stall  's.  <  r 
of  squared  timber  judiciously  placed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  scarped  rocks,  or  within  the  eireiwnfereaoe 
of  one  or  two  wet  ditches,  and  furnished  on  the 
summit  with  regular  battlements  to  protect  the 
defenders.  All  these  are  of  later  invention  than 
'.he  accumulation  of  unhewn  or  rudely  ".hipped 
nncemented  stones,  piled  on  eachothei  in  '■.  form 
)f  walls,  in  the  so  called  Cyclopean,  Pelasgian, 
Etruscan,  and  Celtic  stvles,  where  there  are  no 
ditches,  or  towers,  or  oilier  gateway*  than  mere 
openings  occasionally  left  between  the  enormous 

blOCkl  employed  in  the  work.  As  the  ihree  lifSl 
Styles  OCCur  in  Etruria  they  show  the  progressive 
advance  of  military  architecture,  and  may  be 
considered  as  more  primitive,  though  perhaps  pos- 
terior to  the  era  when  the  brotjTCSS  Of  Israel,  under 

the  guidance  of  Joshua,  expelled  several  Canaan- 
itish  tribes,  whose  system  of  civilisation,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  die  rest  uf  West. -in  Asia,  boTC  in 
Egyptian  type,  and  whose  towers  and  bafflements 

were  remarkably  bigh,  or  rather  were  erected  in 

very  elevated  situations.  When,  therefore,  the  Is- 
raelites entered  Palestine,  we  may  ajaunM  that  the 
'fenced  Cities1  they  had  to  attack  were,  according 

to  their  degree  of  antiquity,  fortified  with  mote  or 
'sws  of  art,  but  all  with  huge  stunes  in  the  lower 


203.     [a.  Wet  ditches.] 

marks  of  this  most  ancient  system,  notwithstand- 
ing that  this  region,  the  connecting  link  between 
Asia  and  Africa,  bet  veen  the  trade  of  Hip  East 
and  the  West,  and  bet w  en  the  reFgious  feelings 
of  die  whole  earth,  has  been  the  common  battle- 
field of  all  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  and  of 
modern  times,  where  ruin  and  desolation,  often- 
times repeated,  have  l.eea  spread  over  every  habit- 
able place.  Stones  from  six  to  Mf+y  feet  in  length, 
with  suifabV  proportion*,  can  still  be  detected  in 
many  w  tl]s  o1'  t'.p  <it;p«  rvf  those  regions,  wherever 
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qu.irne«  <  xi«t<*l,  from  Nineveh,  where  henenrft    *tw 
surface  there  atili  remain  ruins  and  walls  of  hugs 
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■tones,  sculptured  with  bas-reliefs,  .lginally 
painted,  to  Babylon,  and  Bassorah,  where  bricks, 
sun-dried  or  baked,  and  stamped  with  betters, 
are  vet  found,  as  well  as  in  all  the  plains  of  the 
rivers  where  that  material  alone  could  be  easily 
procured.  The  wall,  HDIH  choma,  was  sometimes 
double  or  triple  ("2  Chron.  xxxii.  5),  successively 
girding  a  rocky  elevation;  and  ;  building  a  city  ' 
jiiginally  meant  the  construction  of  the  wall. 
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Before  wall-towers,  JTI/13D  migdaloth,  were 
introduced,  the  gate  of  a  city,  originally  single, 
formed  a  kind  of  citadel,  and  was  the  strongest  part 
of  all  the  defences  :  it  was  the  armoury  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  council-house  of  the  authorities. 
1  Sitting  in  the  gate'  was,  and  still  is,  synonymous 
with  the  possession  of  power,  and  even  now  there 
is  commonly  in  the  foititied  gate  of  a  royal  palace 
in  the  East,  on  the  floor  above  the  door-way,  a 
council-room  with  a  kind  of  balcony,  whence  the 
sovereign  sometimes  sees  his  people,  and  where  he 
may  sit  in  judgment.  Hence  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment is  not  un frequently  termed  the  Porte, 
and  in  this  sense  allusion  to  gates  often  occurs  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  tower,  rTH¥  tsaroch,  was 
another  fortification  of  the  earliest  date,  being 
often  the  citadel  or  last  retreat  when  a  city  was 
taken  ;  or,  standing  alone  in  some  naturally  strong 
position,  was  intended  to  protect  a  frontier,  com- 
mand a  pass,  or  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  and  deposit 
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of  treasure  in  the  mountains,  when  the  plain  should 
be  no  longer  defensible.  Some  of  these  are  figured 
among  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  in  the  west 
of  England  the  round  rowers  qf  Lannceston,  Res- 
torniel,  Tii'inaton,  and  Plympton  show  that  simi- 
lar nxans  of  defence  were  once  employed  by  the 
Celta'  of  this  island,  who  may  have  derived  their 
knowledge  from  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  tra- 
ders. Watch-towers,  ilDTD  mixpah,  and  VTffo  te- 
rah,  nWD  tenth,  use  l  by  shepherds  all  over  Asia, 
*nd  even  now  built  on  eminence!  above  some  city 
in  the  plain,  in  order  to  keep  a  look-out  upon  the 
distant  country,  were  already  in  use  and  occa- 
sionally converted  into  places  of  defence  (2  Chron. 
utri.  10;  xxvii.  4).     The  gateways  were  closed 
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by  ponderous  folding  doorjs,  1J7L?  shaer,  D^yS? 

shaeriniy  the  valves  or  folds.  DT17T  ddcthitn, 
being  secured  by  wooden  bars :  both  the  doors 
and  bars  were  in  after  times  plated  with  me~al.  A 

ditch,  ?*n  TTI  hal,  where  the  nature  of  the  locality 
required  it,  was  dug  in  front  of  the  rampart,  and 
sometimes  there  was  an  inner  wall,  with  a  second 
ditch  before  it.  As  the  experience  of  ages  in- 
creased, huge  ■  counter  forts,'  double  buttresses,  oi 
masses  of  solid  stone  and  masonry  (not  bulwarks*) 
were  built  in  particular  parts  to  sustain  the  outer 
wall,  and  afford  space  on  the  summit  to  place 
military  engines  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  15). 

As  there  was  no  system  of  construction  strictly 
so  called,  but  simply  an  application  of  the  means 
of  defence  to  the  localities,  no  uniformity  of 
adaptation  existed,  and,  therefore,  we  refer  to 
No.  292  of  our  illustrations,  representing  some  pri- 
meval fable  of  the  rats  besieging  the  cats  in  their 
strong  tower,  where  regular  hewn  courses  of  stones 
in  the  walls  show  skill  in  structure,  and  the  in- 
clined jambs  of  the  door,  with  double   impost, 
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experience  in  obviating  a  too  great  pressure  from 
above.  In  the  following  cut  (No.  299),  taken  from 
another  Egyptian  work,  we  have  a  series  of  towers, 
that  in  the  middle  being  evidently  the  citadel  or 
keep,  and  a  gateway  indicating  that,  the  wall  is 
omitted,  or  is  intended  by  the  lines  of  the  oval 
surrounding  the  whole.  In  No.  292  there  is  a 
scaling-ladder.  In  No.  299  we  see  a  regular  laba- 
rum,  the  most  ancient  example  extant  of  this  form 
of  ensign,  and  the  towers  are  manned  with  armed 
soldiers.  In  No.  293,  another  towered  fortress, 
garrisoned  with  troops,  is  surrounded  by  a  doub.e 
ditch,  and  approached  by  bridges,  both  in  front 
and  rear.  This  representation  refers  to  a  city 
in  Asia,  attacked  by  one  of  the  Egyptian  con- 
quering kings,  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonish  power.  No.  295  is  taken  from 
a  seal,  and  is  a  symbol  of  Babylon,  where  the 
city,  sustained  by  two  lions,  is  shown  standing 
on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  having  an  outer 
wall;  the  inner  rampart  is  Hanked  by  numerous 
elevated  and  embattled  towers.  There  is  another, 
but  less  antique  representation  of  Babylon,  witl 
its  lions  and  towers,  &c. ;  but  the  battlements 
are  squared,  not  pointed,  as  in  the  first.  Not  very 
different  from  these  double  walls  are  those  repre 
sen  ted  in  the  Egyptian  painting  copied  in  No.  296 
The  towers  are  here  crowded  with  soldiers,  som* 

*  -  ulwark,  from  the  Dutch  bohcerk,  anciently 
called  a  mound,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  al- 
ways referable  to  bastion.  Buttresses  of  the  kind 
above  mentioned  still  exist  in  the  CelU*-Ronoaa 
walls  at  Pevensey  in  Sussex. 
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jf  wi.om,  from  the  form  of  their  shields,  are  ob- 
rionaly  Egyptians.     These  are  sufficient  to  give  a 
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$pneral  idea  of  cities  fenced  entirely  by  art ;  but  in 
No  297  we  give  the  Tsaroch  tower,  taken  from  one 
still  extant  in  Persia,  showing  a  ditch  and  gate- 
way nelow  in  the  mound  or  rock,  its  double  outer 
walls  and  inner  keep,  very  like  Launceston  castle. 
This  was  the  kind  of  citadel  which  defended 
passes,  and  in  the  mountains  served  for  retreat  in 
times  of  calamity,  and  for  the  security  of  the  royal 
treasures:  and  it  was  on  account  of  the  confined 
space  within,  and  the  great  elevation  of  the  ram- 
jxirts,  that  private  houses  frequently  stood  upon 
their  summit,  as  was  the  case  when  the  harlot 
Rahab  received  Joshua's  spies  in  Jericho  (Josh, 
ii.  1).— C.  H.  S. 

FORTUNATUS  (tovprowdros),  a  disciple  of 
Corinth,  of  Roman  birth  or  origin,  as  his  name 
indicates,  who  visited  Paul  at  Ephesus,  and  re- 
turned, along  with  Stephanus  and  Achaicus,  in 
charge  of  that  apostle's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
tnian  church  ;  b.c.  59  (I  Cor.  xvi.  17). 

FOUNTAIN,  a  stream  of  'living'  or  con- 
stantly running  water,  in  opposition  to  standing 
or  stagnant  pools,  whether  it  issues  immediately 
from  the  ground  or  from  the  bottom  of  a  well 
[Ain].  On  the  more  remarkable  natural  foun- 
tains of  Palestine,  see  Springs  ;  Wateh. 

From  the  value  of  such  supplies  of  water  in 
arid  countries,  fountains  figure  much  in  the 
poetry  of  the  East  as  the  natural  images  of  peren- 
nial blessings  of  various  kinds.  In  the  Scriptures 
fountains  are  made  the  symbols  of  refreshment  to 
the  weary,  and  also  denote  the  perpetuity  and  in- 
exhaustible nature  of  the  spiritual  comforts  which 
God  imparts  to  his  ]>eople,  whether  by  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit,  or  through  the  ordinances  of 
public  worship.  There  are  also  various  texts  in 
which  children,  or  an  extended  posterity,  are,  by  a 
beautifully  apt  image,  described  as  a  fountain, 
and  the  father  or  progenitor  as  the  source  or  spring 
fiom  which  that  fountain  flows  (I)eut.  xxxiii.  28; 
Ps.  lxviii.  26;   Piov.  v.  16,  18;  xiii.  14,  &c). 

FOWL  I  Bird;  Cock]. 

FOX.     [Shuai..] 

FRA N K 1 NCEN SE  [ Lkbonah]. 

FR(  )G.  iTHSy  tzcphardca  ;  Arab,  akurrak  ; 
Gr.  QcLTpaxos  (Exod.  liii.  2).  Although  the  com- 
mon frog  is  so  well  known  that  no  description  is 
needed  to  satisfy  the  reader,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  mention  that  the  >nly  Species  recorded  as  exist- 
ing in  Palestine  is  the  green  {liana  e.sc  ulrnta'), 
and  that  of  all  the  authorities  we  have  been  able 

to  consult.  Dr.  Richardson  alone  refen  the  species 

>f   Egypt  to    the  green  speckled   grey  frog  {Hand 

punctata).  Rut  considering  the  immense  extent 
of  Mie  Nile  from  south  to  north,  and  the  amazing 
abundance  of  these  animals  w  licfa  it  contains  in 
Uit  state  of  spawn,  tadpole,  and  complete  frog,  it 


is  likely  that  the  speckled  is  not  the  only  species 
found  in  its  waters,  and  that  difleren*  species,  if 
they  do  not  occur  in  the  same  locality  are  at  least 
to  be  met  with  in  different  latitudes.  Storks  and 
other  waders,  together  with  a  multitude  of  vari- 
ous enemies,  somewhat  restrain  their  increase, 
which,  nevertheless,  at  the  spawning  season  is  s<* 
enormous  that  a  bowl  can  scarcely  be  dipped  inlo 
the  water  without  immediately  containing  a  num- 
ber of  tadpoles.  The  speck  led  species  is  found 
westward  even  to  the  north  <f  France,  but  is  not 
common  in  Europe,  and  do-s  not  appear  to  croak 
in  concert  on  this  side  ot  the  Mediterranean  : 
most  likely  it  is  not  noisy  in  Egypt,  since  M 
Sonnini,  who  wrote  a  detailed  history  of  the 
Batrachians,  and  was  personally  well  acquainted 
with  the  Nile,  does  not  mentii  n  this  species.  It 
is  lively,  but  no  strong  swimmer,  the  webs  on  the 
hinder  toes  extending  only  half  their  length  : 
hence,  peihaps,  it  is  more  a  terrestrial  animal  than 
the  common  green  frog,  and,  like  the  brown  s]»e- 
ciesj  is  given  to  roam  on  land  in  moist  weather. 
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Although  it  is  very  hazardous,  in  transactions 
of  an  absolutely  miraculous  nature,  to  attempt 
to  point  out  the  instruments  that  may  have  served 
to  work  out  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty,  we 
may  conjecture  that,  in  the  plague  of  frogs,  a 
species,  the  one  perhaps  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, was  selected  for  its  agility  on  land,  and 
that,  although  the  fact  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned, the  awful  visitation  was  rendered  still 
more  ominous  by  the  presence  of  dark  and  rainy 
weather — an  atmospheric  condition  never  of  long 
duration  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  gradually 
more  and  more  rare  up  the  course  of  the  river. 
We  have  ourselves  witnessed,  during  a  storm  of 
rain,  frogs  crowding  into  our  cabin,  in  the  low 
lands  of  Guiana,  till  they  were  packed  up  in  the 
comers  of  the  apartment,  and  continually  falling 
back  in  their  attempts  to  ascend  above  their 
fellows;  and  the  door  could  not  be  opened  with- 
out others  entering  more  rapidly  than  those  within 
could  be  exjR'lled.  Now,  as  the  temples,  palaces 
and  cities  of  Egypt  stood,  in  general,  on  the  edge 
of  the  ever  dry  desert,  and  always  above  the  level 
of  the  highest  inundations,  to  be  there  visited  by 
a  continuation  of  immense  numl>er  of  frogs  was 
assuredly  a  most  distressing  calamity;  and  as  this 
phenomenon,  in  its  ordinary  occurrence  within 
the  tropics,  is  always  accompanied  by  the  storms 
of  the  alOnSOOU  or  of  the  letting  in  of  the  rainy 
Season]  the  dismay  it  must  have  caused  may  be 
judged  of  when  we  reflect  that  the  plague  04  cuned 
where  rain  seldom  or  never  falls,  wheie  none  of 
the  houvs  are  fitted  to  lead  off  the  water,  and  th.i. 

the  animals  appeared  in  localities  where  they  bail 

never   befoie   been  found,  and  where,  at   all    other 
times,  the   scorching   sun   wuuld   have   destxeyed 
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taem  in  a  few  minutes.  Nor  waa  the  selection  of 
the  frog  as  an  instrument  of  God's  displeasure 
without  portentous  meaning  in  the  minds  of  the 
idolatrous  Egyptians,  who,  considered  that  ani- 
mal a  tyj>e  oi  Pthah — their  creative  power — and 
also  an  indication  A  man  in  embryo.  The  ma- 
gicians, indeed,  appeared  to  make  frogs  come  up 
out  of  the  waters ;  but  we  must  not  understand 
that  to  them  was  given  also  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing the  animals.  The  effect  which  they 
claimed  as  their  own  was  a  simple  result  of  the 
continuation  of  the  pr<  digy  effected  by  Moses 
and  Aaron  ;  for  that  th.  y  had  no  real  power  is 
evident,  not  only  from  tl  eir  inability  to  stop  the 
present  plague,  tlie  control  which  even  Pharaoh 
discovered  to  be  solely  in  the  hands  of  Moses,  but 
also  the  utter  failure  of  their  enchantments  in  that 
yl'  lice,  where  their  artifices  were  incompetent  tc 
impose  upon  the  k,ng  and  his  people. — C.  H.  S. 
FRONTLETS  [Phylacteries]. 

FRUITS.  ^IS  peri,  fruit  in  general,  vege- 
table or  animal  (Deut.  vii.  13,  bis;  xxviii.  51, 
bis).  It  originated  the  English  word  '  fruit,1 
by  the  3  being  sounded  as  ph,  and  subsequently 
converted  into  f.  Under  this  head  may  perhaps 
be  most  appropriately  noticed  a  classification  of 
produce  of  great  importance  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  Bible,  since  the  beauty  and  force 
of  more  than  forty  passages  of  the  sacred  record 
are  impaired  by  inattention  to  it.  We  propose 
to  show  that  the  Hebrews  had  three  generic 
terms  designating  three  great  classes  of  tlie  fruits 
of  the  land,  closely  corresponding  to  what  may  be 
expressed  in  English  as,  1.  Corn-fruit,  or  Held 
produce  ;  2.  Vintage-fruit ;   3.  Orchard-fruit. 

The  term  TMp  kayits,  '  summer-fruits,  appears 
to  denote  those  less  important  species  of  fruit 
which  were  adapted  only  to  immediate  consump- 
tion, or  could  not  be  easily  or  conveniently  con- 
served for  winter  use  (Jer.  xl.  10,  12).  Kayits 
may  have  been  included  as  a  species  under  the 
head  of  Orchard-fruit :  it  would  seem  to  indicate 
either  the  existence  of  some  contrasted  term,  as 
winter-fruits,'  or  to  imply  that  the  products  of 
the  class  under  which  it  ranked  as  a  species  were 
genera1  ly  distinguished  by  their  capability  of 
being  preserved  throughout  the  year.  It  is  con- 
ceived that  the  products'  denoted  by  the  third 
of  the  generic  terms  now  to  be  considered,  were 
chiefly  chaiacterized  by  their  capacity  of  being 
stored  up  and  preserved  like  our  own  orchard- 
fruit  ;  and  thus  their  generic  name  might  be  in- 
clusive of  kayits, '  summer-fruits,'  though  mainly 
and  originally  referring  to  '  winter-fruits. '  The 
three  terms  spoken  of  as  being  so  frequently  asso- 
ciated in  the  Scriptures,  and  expressive  of  a  most 
comprehensive  triad  of  blessings,  are  Daqan, 
Tiuu.mi,  and  Yitzhak. 

1.  pi  dayan,  '  fruit  of  the  field,'  or  agricul- 
tural produce.  Under  this  term  the  Hebrews 
classed  almost  every  object  of  field  culture  [Aohi- 
clj.ixuk].  Dr.  Jahn  says,  '  the  word  is  of  ge- 
neial  signification,  and  comprehends  in  itself 
different  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse,  such  as  wheat, 
millet,  spelt,  wall-barley,  barley,  beans,  lentils, 
m<  adow  cumin,  pepper-wort,  flax,  cotton,  various 
Ipocies  of  the  on-umber,  mid  perhaps  rice'  (Bib. 
Antiq.  §  W).  Th"'<>  is  now  no  doubt  among 
scholars  that  dayan  comprehends  the  largest  and 
m  >at  v  iluahle  secies  of  vegetable  produce;  and 


therefore  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  rendering  of 
the  word  in  the  common  version  by  '  corn,'  and 
sometimes  by  '  wheat,'  instead  of  '  e\ery  species 
of  corn'  or  field  produce,  tends  to  limit  our 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  bounty,  as  well  as  to 
impair  the  beauty  of  the  passages  where  it  occurs. 
The  same  objection  may  be  urged  against  the 
ordinary  rendering  of  the  associated  terms,  tirosh 
and  yitzhar,  as  '  wine  and  oil.'  Indeed,  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  the  almost  universal 
acknowledgment  of  dayan  as  a  very  generic 
term  has  not,  ere  this,  induced  the  learned  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  this  rendering  of  the 
sister  terms,  since  it  is  neither  usual  nor  natural, 
except  by  way  of  climax,  to  commingle  very 
generic  or  abstract  terms  with  names  of  specific 
articles,  much  less  constantly  to  associate  a  ge- 
neral class  of  natural  produce  with  particular 
articles  of  artificial  preparation.  In  reading  of 
'  a  land  of  every  species  of  corn,'  we  should  na- 
turally expect  the  declaration  to  continue  con- 
sistently, '  of  grapes  and  of  fruit :"  when,  there- 
fore, the  transition  is  suddenly  from  growing 
i  corn  of  every  kind'  to  specific  and  nrepared 
products,  'wine''  and  '  oil,'  a  suspicion  is  raised 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  rendering,  which 
resolves  itself  into  absolute  certainty  on  con- 
sulting and  comparing  the  passages  of  the  He- 
brew text.  The  in  frequency  of  the  mention  of 
grapes  and  raisins,  the  natural  or  solid  '  fruit  of 
the  vine,'  in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
compared  with  wine,  the  liquid  preparation,  has 
been  a  subject  of  remark.  It  is  true  that  J*' 
y  ay  in  [Wine]  is  sometimes  employed  in  toe 
sense  of  grapes  (as  Cato  and  others  of  the  Latins 
use  vinuni),  and  in  this  use  of  the  word  '  a  land 
of  corn  and  wine'  really  means,  what  Palestine 
was,  '  a  land  of  corn  and  grapes;'  but  this  se- 
condary and  accommodated  use  of  the  term 
yayin  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  for  a  more 
generic  word  expressive  of  '  vintage-fruit,'  viewed 
not  merely  as  the  yielder  of  wine,  but  as  a  valu- 
able possession  in  itself. 

2.  fc^lTn  tirosh,  '  the  fruit  of  the  vine '  in  its 
natural  or  its  solid  state,  comprehending  grapes, 
moist  or  dried,  and  the  fruit  in  general,  whether 
in  the  early  cluster  or  the  mature  and  ripened  con- 
dition (Isa.  lxv.  8,  which  is  rendered  by  &6rpv'i, 
grape,  in  the  Septuagint,  refeis  to  the  youug 
graj>e;  while  Judg.  ix.  13,  where  *  the  vine  said, 
Shall  I  leave  my  tirosh  (fruit .  i  which  cheereth 
God  and  man  V  as  evidently  refers  to  the  rij>ened 
produce  which  was  placed  on  the  altar  as  a  first- 
fruit  offering  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
Divine  goodness).  '  Sometimes,"  says  Dr.  Jahn, 
'  the  grapes  were  dried  in  the  sun  and  preserved  in 
masses,  which  were  called  D23V  gwnabhi/n, 
»B^«  eshishah,  D>pt3^  tzimmookim,  1  Sam. 
xxv.  18;  2  Sam.  xvi.  I;  I  Chron.  xii.  10  ;  Hos. 
iii.  1  '  (Bib.  Aittiq.  §  69).  Tirosh  is  derived 
from  the  verbal  noun  KH*  yarash,  '  to  possess  by 
inheritance  '  (whence  Latin  ha-res,  English  heir), 
and  was  very  naturally  applied  to  designate  the 
vintage- fruit,  which,  next  to  dayan,  constituted 
one  of  the  most  valuable  '  possessions  '  of  tlie 
Jews. 

It  is  also  distinctly  referred  to  as  the  yielder  of 
wine,  and  therefore  was  not  wine  itself,  but  the 
raw  material  from  which  it  was  expressed  or  pre- 
pared. Dr.  Conquest's  amended  translation  of 
Mi cah  vi.  15,  is,  4  Thou  shalt  sow,  but  thou  gfcalt 
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aot  reap ,  .thou  shalt  tread  the  olives,  hut  thou 
shah  not  anoint  thee  with  oil  (shemen,  not 
yitzhar):  ami  the  grape  (tirosh),  But  shalt  not 
drink  wine "  (yayin).  As  the  treading  of  the 
olive  is  represented  as  yielding  oil,  so  is  tirosh  re- 
presented as  that  which,  being  trodtbn  in  the  vat, 
should  yield  wine,  which  flowed  out  from  an 
opening  into  the  lacus  or  receptacle  beneath. 
Archbishop  Newcome,  in  his  version  of  this  text, 
nas  '  the  grape  of  the  choice  wine  ;'  while  Julius 
Bate,  M.A.  observes  on  this  passage—'  Hence  it 
is  plain  that  tirosh  is  what  is  pressed,  the  grapes  ' 
(Critica  Hebrcea,  1767). 

Dr.  Jahn  applies  tirosh  to  the  juice  which  flows 
from  the  grape-vat  into  the  lower  receptacle,  and 
gays,  it  is  also  called  new  wine  and  yXevKos 
(Acts  ii.  13).  This  view,  however,  will,  on  ex- 
amination, be  found  erroneous,  opposed  by  the 
clear  evidence  of  the  context  in  the  great  bulk  of 
the  passages  where  the  word  occurs,  classed  with 
corn,  first-fruits,  tithes,  and  other  natural  pro- 
duce, and  countenanced  only  by  its  association 
with  an  equivocal  rendering  in  two  places.  Joel 
ii.  24,  the  first  of  these  texts,  '  the  floors  shall  be 
full  of  wheat,  and  the  vats  shall  overflow  with 
tirosh,'  cannot  be  understood  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  but  must  refer  to  the  fruit  itself.  It  is 
most  certain  that  grapes  were  put  into  the  vat, 
not  wine.  The  wine  flowed  out  through  an 
orifice  into  the  receiving  vessel,  as  the  grapes 
were  being  trodden.  These  vats  were  very  large, 
and  were  the  treader  to  be  placed  in  one  so  full 
that  the  juice  would  overflow  the  brim,  he  would 
be  incapable  of  treading  the  grapes,  if  not  ac- 
tually in  danger  of  suffocation  [Vat].  The 
text  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  picture  of 
drought  and  desolation  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  represents,  not  only  that  the  people 
6hould  be  satisfied  with  dagati,  tirosh,  and  yitzhar 
(ii.  19',  but  more  than  satisfied;  for  the  floors 
usually  devoted  to  threshing  corn  should  be 
full  of  "13  (the  best  sj)ecies  of  corn  already- 
threshed),  and  the  vats  (vessels  not  designed  as 
6tores  for  fruit,  and  which  are  inconvenient  for 
treading  when  overfilled)  should  be  heaped  up 
with  vintage  and  winter  fruit  so  full  that  it  would 
roll  off  to  the  ground",  since  they  could  hold  no 
more.  In  the  same  sense  we  frequently  employ 
#the  word  '  overflow^  as,  for  example,  '  The  house 
was  tilled  to  overflowing."  A  similar  picture  of 
plenty  occurs  in  Prov.  ii.  9,  in,  where  the  grape- 
vats  are  to  be  filled  even  to  bursting,  which  cer- 
tainly cannot  mean  that  the  wine  shall  be  wasted  ! 
isa.  lxii.  8, 9  is  the  second  text  favouring  a  liquid 
interpretation  of  tirosh  The  latter  verse  is  thus 
translated   by   Dr.  Lowth — •  They  that  reap  the 

QarVfSt  shall  eat  it,  and  praise  Jehovah  ;  and  they 
that  gather  the  vintage  shall  drink  it  in  my  sacred 

courts.1    He  justly  observes  that  this  has  reference 

to  the  Law  of  Moses  Dent,  xii.  17,  IS  ;  Lev.  xix. 
2  J-25V  which  commands  the  Israelites  to  cat 
(uc/'tal)  the  tithe  of  their  dagan,  tirosh,  and  yitzhar 
before  the  Lord,  and,  when  they  have  planted  all 
iiannei    of  trees  for  food,  to  count  the  fruit  as  un- 

circumcised  for  three  years,  then  in  the  fourth  ven- 
al I  the  in i it  theieoi  shall  be  holy  to  praise  the  Lord, 
apd  in  the  fifth  they  shall  eat  (achat)  the  fruit 
'This,'    lays   Dr.   Lowth,  •  clear! j    explains  the 

lorce  nl  the  expiessions,  "Shall  piai-e  Jehovah, 
ttiul  shall  think  it  in  mv  Stored  conns"  The 
Ippaient    Opposition  between   the  passages  will  l»e 


removed  by  understanding  shathah,  wbk:«  pri- 
marily signifies  '  to  drink,"  in  its  secondary  ssnse 
of  to  suck.'  It  is  thus  appropriately  rendered 
in  the  Prayer  Book  version  of  Ps.  lxxv.  8.  On 
a  similar  principle  we  modify  the  meaning  of  '.to 
eat,'  when  we  speak  of  'eating  an  orange;'  thus 
too  the  Latins  derived  their  generic  word  for 
frujts,  pomwn,  from  irwfjia,  drink  ;  and  their  name 
for  the  fruit  of  the  service-tree  from  sorbere,  'to 
suck.'.  Dr.  Lowth  further. adds,  that  '  five  MSS. 
(one  ancient)  have  lHvSV  fully  expressed, 
and  so  likewise  IITlJiC*  is  found  in  nineteen  MSS.. 
three  of  them  ancient.'  Supposing  yishtoohoo  to 
be  the  original  reading,  the  alteration  to  yowch- 
loohoo  must  have  been  made  by  the  ancient 
copyist  under  the  impression  which  appears  al»o 
to  have  rested  on  Dr.  Lowth "s  mind,  that  a  mode 
ofconsumiig  the  fruits  of  the  vintage  different 
from  drinking,  was  here  designed  by  the  use  of 
shathah.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of 
the  verb  Y2p  kabhats  (the  participle  of  which  Is 
translated,  '  They  that  have  bi ought  it  together  "),i 
which  implies  the  collecting  of  scatteied  things' 
into  a  heap. 

Dr.  J. din's  definition  of  tirosh,  as  the  juice 
which  flows  from  the  trodden  grapes,  is  also 
negatived  by  the  fact  that  another  woid  exactly 
expressive  of  the  same  thing,  already  exists, 
namely,  &Q])  ausis,  from  ausas,  '  to  tread  down 
together.'  Neither  is  it  likely  that  it  should  be 
a  generic  name  for  wine,  since  such  a  term  is 
found  in  p*  yayin. 

3.."in"if*  yitzhar,  ' orchard-fruits,'  especially 
winter  or  keeping  fruits,  as  dates,  figs,  olives, 
pomegranates   citrons,  nuts,  &c.     The  etymology 

of  yitzhar  (whence  jierhaps  the  Saxon  oncxeanb 

ortgeard,  anil  the  old  English  word  hortsyard, 
now  orchard)  quite  accords  with  the  claim  ad- 
vanced for  it,  as  denoting  a  large  and  valuable 
class  of  fruits.  Lexiconists  .properly  refer  it  to 
the  root  *li"l¥  tzhar,  expressive  of  a  bright,  glow- 
ing, and  shining  appearance.  The  name  of  the 
class  was  obviously  suggested  b\  the  bright  and 
glowing  hue  presented  by  many  of  the  species, 
as  the  olive,  the  citron,  and  t lie  oiangie.  The 
name  for  the  olive,  JVT,  sometimes  called  'the 
splendour-tree,'  originated  in  a  similar  way.  the 
root  being  *f,  '  blight','  'splendid.1  The  name  ot 
another  of  the  class,  the  orange,  had  a  similar 
origin.  The  Latin  aurantium,  from  aarum, 
'gold,'  by  a  slight  change  of  spelling  became  the 
Italian  araneia,  whence,  through  the  Provencal, 
the  French  oia/tyc  Through  the  S\  io- Aiabuci 
channel  we  trace  the  Saracenic  and  Spanish 
name  for  the  mange-flower,  azahar,  which  pio« 
bahly  sprang  from  some  Common  stem  with  :he 
Hebrew  tzahar.  Thus,  too,  otorowth,  '  pot-herbs,1 
means  c  shining  things  of  a  greenish  hue."  from 
miN.  '  light,"  '  brightness ;'  u  hence  also  the  Latin 
name  for  gold,  auritui,  the  French  Of",  and  our 
WOrd  tor  xhining  metals,  ore. 

As  we  distinguish  dagan  from  hliittahh  (wheat), 
and  tn<  sit  from  ausis  ami  yayin.  so  mu-t  we 
yitzhar  from  IDfiJ'  sheeien,  'oil,'  which  are  un 
fortunately  confounded  together  in  the  common 
\<  i sum.  sJit/iirn,  beyond  (j'jestn  n,  is  the  proper 
word  for  oily  not  yitzhar:  hence,  Iteinjj  u  siieCitic 

thing,    we    lind     it     in    CUniieclioU     with    .i     ^r«*at 

variety  vf  specific  purposes,  ai  sacrificial  and 
holy    uses,   edibles,    traffic,    tCMfiU,    and    used    JJ 
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illustration  of  teste,  smoothness,  plumpness,  in- 
linuation,  condition,  fertility,  and  luxury.  Yitz- 
her,  as  to  the  mode  of  its  use,  presents  a  complete 
contrast  to  shemen.  It;  is  not,  even  in  a  single 
passage,  employed  either  by  way  of  comparison, 
or  in  illustration  of  any  particular  quality  com- 
mon to  it  with  other  specific  articles.  In  onf 
passage  only  is  it  joined  with  7VT  zayith,  '  olive, 
the  oil  of  which  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  signify ;  and  even  here  (2  Kings  xviii.  32)  it 
retains  as  ai<  adjective  the  generic  sense  of  the 
mmn,  l  presercing-l'vu\\.'  It  should  be  lead,  'a 
land  of  preserving-oMves  (zayith  yitzhar)  and 
dates  (debhash).'  Cato  has  a  similar  expression, 
oleam  conaitioam,  '  preserving-olive-tree '  (De 
He  11  list.  vi.).  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
Latin  terms  malum  and  pomum  had  an  ex- 
tended meaning  very  analogous  to  ihe  Hebrew 
yitzhar.  Thus  Yario  asks,  '  Non  arboribus  con- 
sita  Italia  est,  ut  tota pomaritim  videatur?'  '  Is 
not  Italy  so  planted  with  fruit-trees  as  to  seem 
one  entire  po/nariumf  i.  e.  orchard  (De  Re 
Uustica,  i.  2). 

Thus  the  triad  of  teims  we  have  been  con- 
sidering would  comprehend  every  vegetable  sub- 
stance of  necessity  and  luxury  commonly  con- 
sumed by  the  Hebrews,  of  which  first-fruits  were 
presented  or  tithes  paid  ;  and  this  view  of  their 
meaning  will  also  explain  why  the  injunctions 
concerning  offerings  and  tithes  were  sufficiently 
expressed  by  these  terms  alone  (Num.  xviii.  12, 
Dent.  xiy.  23).  Had  dagan  in  these  texts  been 
restricted  to  wheat,  no  obligation  would  thereby 
have  been  imposed  to  present  the  first-fruits  or  the 
f:thes  of  bailey  and  other  grain  :  had  tirosh  sig- 
nified grape-juice,  then  this  law  could  have  been 
easily  evaded  by  drying  the  fruit  as  raisins,  or 
preserving  it  in  other  ways  ;  and  had  yitzhar  sig- 
nified oil,  it  would  have  been  difficult  at  all,  and 
from  these  texts  impossible,  to  educe  the  obligation 
to  pay  tithes  or  present  first-fruits  of  a  large  and 
most  valuable  class  of  products,  as  date,  citrons, 
pomegranates,  ike.  13 u  these  texts  are  tlie  most 
definite  we  can  find  in  relation  to  the  subject,  and 
are  evidently  designed  to  be  very  comprehensive; 
and,  consequently,  as  'itlies  were  paid  of  all  those 
fruits,  the  practice  must  interpret  these  expressions 
as  including,  1st.'  Fruits  of  the  field  or  land  ; 
2nd.  Fruits  of  the  vintage;  and,  3rd.  Fruits  of 
the  orchard,  including  both  summer  tfnd  pre- 
serving fruits. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  briefly  recapitulate  the 
results  of  our  examination  of  the  Scripture  pas- 
sages referring  to  Dagan,  Tirosh,  and  Yitzhar, 
and  exhibit  their  relative  positions  : — 

a.  They  are  found  mutually  associated  in  nine- 
teen places.  Dagan  occurs  with  tirosh  alone- 
eleven  times  .  with  yr  yin  only  once,  and  there 
(Lam.  ii.  12)  yayin  is  used  for  grapes.  Tirosh 
occurs  thirty-eight  times;  in  thirty  places  it  is 
associated  with  the  confessedly  generic  word 
dagan;  in  twenty-one  with  yitzhar;  and  it  is 
found  only  six  times  without  either  dagan  or 
yitzhar 

b.  Tirosh  occurs  seven  times  with  rayshyth 
or  bicroicr,  'first-fruits;'  ten  times  with  teroob- 
hah,  *  offerings,'  or  tnagnasayr,  '  tithes,'  which 
were  -nainly  the  first  of  gathered  fruits  and  grain 
•n  their  natural  state. 

c  Tirosh  is  connected  with  yayin  in  three  pas- 
sage! only;    twice    by    wt»v    of   climax    men;' 


(Hos.  iv.  11;  Is.   xxiv.  7-10),  and   once  (Mir 

fi.  15)  as  the  yielder  of  wine,  not  wine  itself. 

d.  Tirosh  is  not  directly  united  with  shemen 
(oil)  in  a  single  place. 

e.  The  three  terms  are  constantly  and  closely 
connected  with  expressions  indicating  increase  of 
vegetable  produce,  or  the  spontaneous  grow'h  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  the  increase  of  objec.s  of 
culture,  especially  the  fiuits  of  the  field  and  the 
vineyard  :  they  also  occur  >n  connection  with 
terms  expressive  of  ftrutal  or  animal  produce, 
sometimes  with  the  vine,  olive,  fig,  or  palm  tree, 
but  scarcely  ever  with  their  specific  fruit,  or  w^V 
particular  articles  of  diet ;  still  more  rarely  are 
they  connected  with  terms  evincing  the  process  of 
preparing  or  preserving  them,  or  the  vehicle  or 
mode  of  their  consumption.  In  all  these  respects 
they  present  a  complete  contrast  to  terms  de- 
noting specific  products  or  artificial  preparations, 
as  zayith  (olive),  shemen  (oil),  yayin  (wine),  oi 
lehhem  (food  or  bread). 

f.  In  the  very  rare  instances  in  which  they  do 
occur  in  connection  with  specific  articles  or  cir- 
cumstances, special  reasons  obviously  exist  for  the 
fact,  confirmatory  of  *he  view  advanced  as  to  their 
generic  signification.  The  exceptions  prove  ths 
rule. 

g.  Lastly,  though  the  three  terms  are  employed 
throughout  a  period  of  one  thousand  years  (Num. 
xviii.  12,  b.c.  M89,  to  Neb.  xiii.  12,  b.c.  409) 
by  a  series  of  fourteen  authors,  the  bulk  of  whom 
also  use  yayin  and  shemen,  occasionally  in  con- 
junction, yet  not  in  one  instance  have  they  crossed 
tirosh  with  shemen,  or  yayin  with  yitzhar.  On 
the  contrary,  the  triad  of  generic  terms  have  been 
cautiously  and  correctly  discriminated  from 
words  merely  denoting  some  of  their  species,  or 
artificial  preparations  from  them. — F.  R.  L. 

FULLER.  At  the  transfiguration  our  Sa- 
viour's robes  are  said  to  have  been  white.  '  so  as 
no  fuller  on  earth  could  white  them  '  (Mark  ix.  3), 
Elsewhere  we  read  of  '  fullers'  soap  "  (Mai.  iii.  2), 
and  of  'the  fullers'  field'  (2  Kings  xviii.  17). 
Of  the  processes  followed  in  the  art  of  cleaning 
cloth  and  the  various  kinds  of  stuff  among  the 
Jews  we  have  no  direct  knowledge.  In  an  early 
part  of  the  operation  they  seem  to  have  trod  the 
cloths  with  their  feet,  as  the  Hebrew  Ain  Hoge.', 
or  En-rogel,  literally  Foot-fountain,  has  been  ren- ■ 
dered,  on  Rabbinical  authority,  '  Fullers"  foun- 
tain,' on  the  ground  that  the  fullers  trod  the  clo'h* 
there  with  their  feet.    A  subsequent  operation  was 
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probably  that  of  rubbing  the  cloth  on  an  inclined 
plane,  in  a  mode  which  is  figured  in  the  Egyptiar 
paintings,  and  still  preserved  in  the  Fast. 

FULLERS"  FOUNTAIN  [En-Rogkl]. 

FULLKRS'  SOAP  [Hokitii]. 

FUNERALS  [Burial;  Mouuwino| 
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GAAL  (?VI,  miscarriage;  Sept.  TactA.),  son 
of  Ebed.  He  went  to  Sliechem  with  his  brothers 
when  (he  inhabitants  became  discontented  with 
Abimelech,  and  so  engaged  their  confidence  that 
they  placed  him  at  their  head.  At  the  festival  at 
which  the  Shechemites  offered  the  first- fruits  of 
tiieir  vintage  in  the  temple  of  Baal,  Gaal,  by  ap- 
parently drunken  bravadoes,  roused  the  valour  of 
the  people,  and  strove  yet  more  to  kindle  their 
wrath  against  the  absent  Abimelech.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  natives  had  been  in  some  way  inti- 
mately connected  with,  or  descended  from,  the 
original  inhabitants ;  for  Gaal  endeavoured  to 
awaken  their  attachment  to  the  ancient  family  of 
Hamor,  the  father  oi'  Sliechem,  which  ruled  the 
place  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  6), 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  repre- 
sented by  Gaal  and  his  brothers.  Although  de- 
prived of  Shechem,  the  family  appears  to  have  main- 
tained itself  in  some  power  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
which  induced  the  Shechemites  to  look  to  Gaal 
when  they  became  tired  of  Abimelech.  Whether 
he  succeeded  in  awakening  among  them  a  kind 
feeling  towards  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  place,  does  not  appear ;  but  event- 
ually they  went  out  under  his  command,  and 
assisted  doubtless  by  his  men,  to  intercept  and 
give  battle  to  Abimelech,  when  he  appeared  before 
fiie  town.  He,  however,  fled  before  Abimelech, 
and  his  retreat  into  Shechem  being  cut  off  by 
Zebul,  the  commandant  of  that  place,  he  went  to 
his  home,  and  we  hear  of  him  no  more.  The 
account  of  this  attempt  is  interesting,  chiefly 
from  trie  slight  glimpse  it  affords  of  the  position, 
at  this  period,  of  what  had  been  one  of  the  reign- 
ing families  of.  the  land  befoie  its  invasion  by  tlie 
Israelites  (Judg.  ix.  26-48)  b.c.  1026. 

GABBATHA  occurs  John  xix.  13,  where  the 
Evangelist  states  that  Pontius  Pilate,  alarmed 
at  last  in  his  attempts  to  sieve  Jesus,  by  the  art- 
ful insinuation  of  the  Jews,  '  If  thou  let  this  man 
go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend."  went  into  the 
praetorium  again,  and  brought  Jesus  out  to  them, 
and  sat  down  once  more  upon  the  jSPj/ia  or  tribunal, 
in  a  place  called  hiOSarrpoorov,  but  in  the  Hebrew 
Gabbatha..  The  Greek  word,  signifying  literally 
stnnc-paved,  is  an  adjective,  and  is  generally  used 
as  such  by  ihe  Greek  wrters;  but  they  also 
sometimes  use  it  substantively  for  a  stone  pave- 
ment, when  %8a<pos  may  be  understood.  In  the 
Septuagint  it  answers  to  nBVl  (2  Chron.  vii.  3; 
fcfther  i.  0).  Jerome  reads,  '  Sedit  pro  tribunal] 
in  loco  qui  dicitur  Lithostrotos .'  The  Greek  word, 
a*  well  as  I  he  Latin,  is  frequently  used  to  denote 
a  pavement  formed  of  ornamental  stones  of  various 

colours,  commonly  called  a  tesselated  .  r  mosaic 
jxiccrrent.  The  partiality  of  the  Romans  for  this 
kind  of  pavement  is  well  known.  It  is  stated  by 
Pliny  \fiist  Nat.  xxxvi.  01)  that,  after  the  tune  of 
Svila,  the  Romans  decorated  their  houses  with 
such  pavement*.     They  also  introduced  them  into 

tint    provinces.      Suetonius    relates   that    Julius 

('..es.ir,  in  liis   military  expeditions,  took  with  him 

the  materials  of  tesselateu  pavements,  ready  pre- 
pared, that,  wherever  he  encamped,  they  might  be 

laid  down  ir  the  praetorium  (Casauboo,  ad  SusUm. 


p.  38,  &c,  edit.  1005).  From  these  facts  if  has  been 
inferred  by  many  eminent  writers,  that  the  tSttos 
\id6arpcoT09,  or  place  where  Pilate's  tribunal  was 
set  on  this  occasion,  was  covered  by-  a  tesselated 
pavement,  which,  as  a  piece  of  Roman  magnifi- 
cence, was  appended  to  the  praetorium  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  emphatic  manner  in  which  St.  John 
speaks  of  it  agrees  with  this  conjecture.  It  further 
appears  from  his  narrative  that  it  was  outside  the 
praetorium  ;  for  Pilate  is  said  to  have  '  come  out ' 
to  the  Jews,  who,  for  ceremonial  reasons,  did  not 
go  into  it,  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  occasions 
(John  xviii.  28,  29,  38;  xix.  4,  13).  Besides 
which,  the  Roman  governors,  although  they  tried 
causes,  and  conferred  with  their  council  (Acts  xxv. 
12),  within  the  praetorium,  always  pronounced 
sentence  in  the  open  air.  May  not  then  this 
tesselated  pavement,  on  which  the  tribunal  was 
now  placed,  have  been  inlaid  on  some  part  of 
the  terrace,  &c.  running  along  one  side  of  the 
praetorium,  and  overlooking  the  area  where  the 
Jews  were  assembled,  or  upon  a  landing-place 
of  the  stairs,  immediately  before  the  grand  en- 
trance? 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  pavement  in 
question  was  no  other  than  the  one  referred  to  in 
2  Chron.  vii.  3,  and  by  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jvd.  vi. 
1. 8,  as  in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple ,  but  though 
it  appears  that  Pilate  sometimes  sat  upon  his  tri- 
bunal in  different  places,  as,  for.  instance,  in  the 
open  market-place  (Z)e  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9.  3),  yet  the 
supposition  that  he  would,  on  this  occasion,  when 
the  Jews  were  pressing  for  a  speedy  judgment,  and 
when  he  was  overcome  with  alarm,  adjourn  the 
whole  assembly,  consisting  of  rulers  of  every  grade, 
as  well  as  the  populace,  to  any  other  place,  is  very 
unlikely  ;  and  the  supposition  that  such  place  waa 
any  part  of  the  temple  is  encumbered  with  addi- 
tional difficulties.  The  word  Gabbatha  remains 
to  be  considered.  It  is  not  certain  that  St.  John 
intends  AidoaTpcoros  as  a  translation  or  interpre- 
tation of  Gabbatha  :  he  may  simply  mean  that  the 
same, place  was  called  by  these  two  names  in  Greet 
and  Hebrew  respectively.  Yet  it  may  be  said 
that  the  names  p"l3X  and  'AttoAAvodv,  which  he 
introduces  in  a  similar  way  (Rev.  ix.  11),  are 
synonymous;  and  if  the  word  Gabbatha*  be  de- 
rived from  "2i, '  a  surface,  it  may  correspond  to  the 
idea  of  a  pavement;  but  if,  as  is  usual,  it  be  derived 
from  !"Q3,  'to  be  high  or  elevated,"  it  may  refer 
chiell>  to  the  ten  ace,  or  uppermost  landing  of  the 
stairs,  &c.,  which  might  have  "been  inlaid  with  a 
tesselated  pavement.  Schleusner  understands  an 
elevated  mosaic  pavement,  on  which  the  firma  was 
placed,  before  the  praetorium.  The  most  natural  in- 
ference from  St.  John's  statement  is,  that  the  word 
Gabbatha  is  '  Hebrew  ;'  but  it  has  been  contended 
that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  used  this 
word,  by  way  of  accommodation,  to  denote  the 
language  (Syrsac,  or  Syro-Chaldaict  it  is  said) 
which  was  commonly  spoken  in  Jud  sea  in  their 
time,  and  that,  when  St.  John  sai/s  'E/3/janTTi,  he 
means  in  the  Syro-(  Mialdaic  ;  but  into  the  exten- 
sive controversy  respecting  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  our 

Sa\  lour,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  It  may 
Suffice  for  tiie  present  purpose  to  remaik,  that  the 
ancient  Syriac  cersitm,  instead  of  Gabbatha,  reads 
Gepiptha,    I)issert.    l>e    AidoarpdoTu'.    a    Conrad 

lken,  Bretnea,  172.");    Lightfeot'a  Watk»\  ml.  ii 

pp.  01  I,  til o,  Loud    1084;  Fa'>erauhuel,p  318.  f 
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Hamelsveld,  Bibl.  Geogr.  ii.  129;  Seelen,  Meditt. 
Ezeg.  i.  643;  Jahns  Archceol.  Bib.)— J.  F.D. 

GABRIEL  (^"QI,  the  mighty  one  [or  hero] 
of  God),  the  heavenly  messenger  who  was  sent  to 
Daniel  to  explain  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he- 
goat  (Dan.  vii.),  and  to  communicate  the  prediction 
cf  the  Seventy  Weeks  (Dan.  ix.  21-27).  Under  the 
new  dispensation  he  was  employed  to  announce  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist  to  his  father  Zechariah 
(Luke  i.  11),  and  that  of  the  Messiah  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  (Luke  i.  26).  Both  by  Jewish  and 
Christian  writers,  Gabriel  has  been  denominated 
kn  archangel.  The  Scriptures,  however,  affirm 
nothing  positively  respecting  his  rank,  though  the 
importance  of  the  commissions  on  which  he  was 
employed,  and  his  own  words  '  I  am  Gabriel,  that 
stand  in  the  presence  of  God1  (Luke  i.  19),  are 
rather  in  favour  of  the  notion  of  his  superior  dig- 
nity. Hut  the  reserve  of  the  Inspired  Volume  on 
such  points  strikingly  distinguishes  it*  angelology 
from  that  of  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  and, 
we  may  add,  of  the  Fathers  and  some  later 
Christian  writers.  In  all  the  solemn  glimpses  of 
the  other  world  which  it  gives,  a  great  moral  pur- 
pose is  kept  in  view.  Whatever  is  divulged  tends 
to  elevate  and  refine  :  nothing  is  said  to  gratify  a 
,Turient  curiosity. 

In  the  Book  of  Enoch, 'the  four  great  archangels, 
Michael,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Uriel,'  are  de- 
scribed as  reporting  the  corrupt  state  of  mankind 
to  the  Creator,  and  receiving  their  several  com- 
missions. To  Gabriel  he  says,  'Go,  Gabriel, 
against  the  giants,  the  spurious  one?,  the  sons  of 
fornication,  and  destroy  the  sons  of  the  watchers 
from  among  the  sons  of  men '  (Greek  Frag- 
ment of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  preserved  by  Syn- 
cellus  in  Scaliger's  notes  on  the  Chronicon  of 
Eusebius,  Amstel.  1658,  p.  4(>4).  In  the  raljl.u- 
nical  writings  Gabriel  is  represented  as  standing 
in  front  of  the  divine  throne,  near  the  standard  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talmud,  s.  v. 

?JO"ttN).  The  rabbins  also  say  that  he  is  the  Prince 
of  Fire,  and  appointed  to  preside  over  the  ripening 
of  fruit;  that  lie  was  the  only  one  of  the  angels 
who  understood  Cbaldee  and  Syriac,  and  taught 
Joseph  the  seventy  languages  spoken  at  the  dis- 
persion of  Babel  ;  that  he  and  Michael  destroyed 
the  host  of  Sennacherib,  and  set  fire  to  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  (Eisenmenger's  Entdecktes  Judcn- 
thum,  th   ii.  ss.  3<>5,  379,  380,  3S3). 

By  the  Mohammedans  Gabriel  is  regarded  with 
profound  veneration.  To  him,  it  is  affirmed,  a 
copy  of  the  whole  Koran  was  committed,  which 
•he  imparted  in  successive  portions  to  Mohammed. 
He  is  styled  in  the  Koran,  the  Spirit  oi' Truth,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.  In  his  hands  will  be  placed 
the  scales  in  which  the  actions  of  men  will  be 
weighed  at  the  last  day  (Sale's  Koran  ;  D'Herbe- 
lot's  Hibli  ithe-qne  Orientate)'. — J.  E.  R. 

GAD  (*T3).  1.  A  son  of  Jacob  by  his  concu- 
bine Zilpah  Gen.  xxx.  10,  sq  ),  and  who  became 
the  progenitor  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes.  The 
SOT13  of  (hid  are  enumerated  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16,  sq., 
ami  Num.  i.  4,  sq.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  the  tribe  of  Gad  counted  45,650 
warriors  (Num.  i.  24)  :  the  position  of  their  camp 
in  the  desert  is  given  Num.  ii.  14,  and  the  names 
C«f  their  chiefs,  vii.  10,  sq. 

As  a  reward  for  their  having  formed  the  van- 
s'   rJ  in  war  of  the  army  >f  the  tribes  rollectively, 


they  were  allowed  to  appropriate  to  rheir  excu> 
sive  use  some  pastoral  distiicts  beyond  the  Jordan 
(Num.  xxxii.  17,  sq.). 

The  inheritance  of  this  tribe,  called  the  land  of 
Gad  (I  Sam.  xiii.  7;  Jer.  xlix.  1),  was  situated 
beyond  the  Jordan  in  Gilead,  north  of  Reuben, 
and  separated  on  the  east  from  Ammon  by  the 
river  Jabbok.  According  to  1  Chron.  v.  11,  the 
Gadites  had  extended  their  possessions  on  the  east 
as  far  as  Salcah,  though  the  latter  had  been  allotted 
by  Moses  to  Manasseh  (Deut.  iii.  10,  13):  a  proui 
how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  a  strong  line  of  demai- 
cation  between  the  possessions  of  pastoral  tril**s. 
The  territory  of  Gad  forms  a  part  of  the  present 
Belka  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  ii.  59Sj. 

In  Josh.  xiii.  25,  the  land  of  Gad  is  called  '  hall 
the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon :'  not  because 
the  latter  were  then  in  possession  of  it,  but  probably 
because  the  part  west  of  the  Jabbok  had  forme- ly 
borne  that  name  (comp.  Judg.  xi.  13). 

The  principal  cities  of  Gad  pass  by  the  general 
appellation  of  the  Cities  of  Gilead  .''Josh.  xiii. 
25) 

The  Gadites  were  a  warlike  people,  and  were 
compelled  to  be  continually  armed  and  on  the 
alert  against  the  inroads  of  the  surrounding  Arabian 
hordes  (comp.  Gen.  xlix.  19;  Deut.  xxxiii.  20: 
1  Chron.  v.  19,  sq.).-E.  M. 

2.  GAD,  a  prophet  contemporary  with  David, 
and  probably  a  pupil  of  Samuel,  who  early  at- 
tached himself  to  the  son  of  Jesse  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5). 
Instances  of  his  prophetic  intercourse  with  David 
occur  in  2  Sam  xxiv.  11.  sq. ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  9, 
sq.  ;  xxix.  25.  Gad  wrote  a  history  of  the  reign 
of  David,  to  which  the  author  of  the  2nd  book  of 
Samuel  seems  to  refer  for  further  information 
respecting  that  reign  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29),  b,c. 
1062-1017. 

GAD  (1| ;  Sept.  daiuSviov,  or,  according  fe 
the  reading  of  Jerome  and  of  some  MSS.,  rijcn) 
is  mentioned  in  Isa.  lxv.  11.  The  word  admits 
of  two  different  significations.  If  it  be  derived 
from  T13  in  the  sense  of  tot  id,  it  may  mean  a  lot. 

and,  by  a  combination    with   the    Arabic  Jk>, 

which  means  to  be  nexc,  to  occur,  to  be  fortunate, 
may  be  legitimately  taken  to  denote  fortune. 
Indeed,  some  find  this  '  fortune,'  although  not  as 
an  idoL  in  Gen.  xxx.  11,  where  the  Sept.  has 
rendered  the  Kethib  *T33  by  eV  rvxy,  which  is 
approved  by  Selden,  and  especially  by  Tuch, 
who  does  not  even  wish  to  change  tie  punctua- 
tion, but  ascribes  the  Qametz  to  (he  influence  of 
the  pause  (Comment.  Yiber  die  Genesis,  ad  loc). 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  Gesenius.  Hitzig.  and 
Ewald  have  taken  Gad  in  their  respective  ver- 
sions of  Isaiah.  All  render  the  clause,  '  who 
spread  a  table  to  Fortune.'  This  view,  which  is 
the  general  one,  makes  Fortune  in  this  passage  to 
be  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship.  There  is 
great  disagreement,  however,  as  to  the  power  o< 
Mature  which  this  name  was  intended  to  denote , 
and,  from  the  scanty  data,  there  is  little  else  than 
mere  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  majority, 
among  whom  are  some  of  the  chief  rabbinical 
commentators,  as  well  as  Gesenius,  Miinter,  and 
Ewald,  consider  Gad  to  be  the  form  under  which 
the  planet  Jupiter  was  worshipped  as  the  great**' 
s'ar  of  good  fortune  (see  especially  Geseni.is 
Comment,    i  ber   der    Icsaia^    ad    loc).      Others 
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among  whom  is  Vitringa,  suppose  Gad  to  have 
represented  the  Sun  ;  and  Movers,  the  latest  writer 
of  any  eminence  on  Syro-Arabian  idolatry,  takes 
it  to  have  been  the  planet  Venus  (Die  Phonizier, 
i.  650). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Gad  be  derived  from  T13 
in  the  sense  of  to  jrress,  to  crowd,  it  may  mean 
a  troop,  a  heap  (to  which  sense  there  is  an  allu- 
sion in  Gen.  xlix.  19);  and  Hoheisel,  as  cited 
in  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia,  ad  Inc.,  as  well  as 
Peyling,  in  his  Observat.  Miscell.  p.  673,  have 
each  attempted  a  mode  by  which  the  passage 
might  be  explained,  if  Gad  and  Meni  were  taken 
in  the  sense  of  troop  and  number. — J.  N. 

GAD  (13)  occurs  in  two  places  in  Scripture,  in 
both  of  which  it  is  translated  coriander,  viz.  Exod. 
xvi.  31,  '  And  it  (manna)  was  like  coriander  (gad) 
seed,  white;  and  the  taste  of  it  was  like  wafers  made 
of  honey  ;'  Num.  xi  7,  '  And  the  manna  was  as 
coriander  seed,  and  the  colour  thereof  as  the  colour 
of  bdellium."  The  manna  which  fell  in  the  desert, 
and  on  which  the  Israelites  were  fed  during  their 
6ojourn  there,  is  usually  described,  from  a  collation 
of  the  different  passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned, 
as  white,  round,  and  like  gad,  which  last  has 
almost  universally  been  considered  to  mean  '  co- 
riander '   seed,    though  some  prefer  other  seeds. 


909.    [Coriaidrum  sativum.] 

The  chief,  and  ind»ed  only  proof  of  gad  lignify- 

ing  the  coriander,  has  been  adduced  by  Cela  Lie 
(Hierohot.  vol.  ii.  p.  SI):  '  Toi'S,  quod  Africanis 
coriandrum  est,  ut  docet  auctor  ignotus  sed 
ntilissimus,  qui  Dioscoridem  synonymis  exoticis 
auxit  et  illustravit  AlyvirTioi,  inquit,  o^ioy, 
A<ppol  70(5  :  coriandrum  /Egyptii  ochion  appel- 
lant, Afri  goid.'  This  passage  Sprengel  incorporates 
with  the  text  of  Dioscorides,  as  well  ;is  the  other 
•ynonyms,  which  are  supposed  by  others,  as  above, 
to  l>e  additions  by  another  but  unknown  ancient 
author.  RtMtJQfll idler,  referring  to  this  passage, 
observes  :    '  the  Africans  r  c.  Carthaginian--,  whose 

language, the Puif) c, was  cognate  with  the  Hebrew. 

called  the  coriander  Toi'S.  which  word  is  not  ut  all 
different  f»  un  the  Hebrew  gad.'  Celsius  Btates  that 


the  coriander  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud. It  was  known  toand  used  medicinally  bt 
Hippocrates  :  it  is  mentioned  by  Theophrnstus, as 
well  as  Dioscorides.  under  the  name  of  nopiov  or 
Kopiavvov  ;  ar  d  the  Arabs,  in  their  works  on  Mate- 
ria Medica,  give  korion  as  the  Gieek  synonym  of 

coriander,  which  they  call    & *J \  iS    huztereh,   toe 

Persians  kushneez,  and  the  natives  of  India 
diiunya.  It  is  known  throughout  all  these  coun- 
tries, in  all  of  which  it  is  cultivated,  being  uni- 
versally employed  as  a  grateful  spice,  and  as  otic 
of  the  ingredients  of  cunie-powder.  It  is  also  com- 
mon in  Egypt.  '  Ubique,"  says  Prosper  Alpinus 
'in  viridariis  coriandrum  provenif  cop'osi  simuni, 
quod  omnes  disbar  a  appellant.  Herbapque 
virentis  usus  in  cibo  est  apud  omnes  ^gyptios 
familiarissimus.  Etenim  ferculum  non  parant 
sine  foliis  coriandri '  (De  Plantis  ASgypti,  c.  xlii. 
p.  61).  Pliny  also,  long  before,  mentioned  'co- 
riandrum in  vEgypto  praecipuum.'  It  is  now  very 
common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  also  in  this 
country,  being  cultivated,  especially  in  Essex,  on 
account  of  its  seeds,  which  are  required  by 
confectioners,  druggists,  and  distillers,  in  large 
quantities:  in  gardens  it  is  reaied  on  account  of 
its  leaves,  which  are  used  in  soups  and  salad9. 
The  coriander  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  the 
Coriandrum  sativum  of  botanists.  The  fruit; 
commonly  called  seeds,  is  globular,  greyish-co- 
loured, about  the  size  of  peppercorn,  having  its 
surface  marked  with  fine  striae.  Roth  its  <as?'e 
and  smell  are  agreeable,  depending  on  the  pre- 
sence of  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  separated  bv  dis- 
tillation.—J.  F.  R. 

GADARA  was  the  chief  city  or  metropolis  of 
Peraea,  lying  in  the  district  termed  Gadaritis, 
some  small  distance  from  the  soutnern  extremity 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  sixty  stadia  from  Tiberias, 
to  the  south  of  the  river  Hieromax,  and  also  of 
the  Scheriat-al-Mandhur  (Joseph.  Anliq.  xiii. 
13.  3;  Polyb.  v.  71.  3  ;  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud  iv. 
8.  3  ;  Plin.'  Hist.  Nat.  v.  15).  It  was  fortified,  and 
stood  on  a  hill  of  limestone.  Its  inhabitants  Were 
mostly  heathens.  Josephus  says  of  it.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Gaza  and  Hipjx>s,  '  they  were  Grecian 
cities'  (Antiq.  xvii.  11.  4).  After  the  place  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  domestic  quarrels  of  the 
Jews,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey,  in  order  to  gra- 
tify Demetrius  of  Gadara,  one  of  his  freed  men 
(Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  7).  Augustus  added 
Gadara,  with  other  places,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Herod  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  7.  2);  from  which,  on 
the  death  of  that  prince,  it  was  sundered,  and 
joined  to  the  province  of  Syria  (Joseph.  De  / 
Jud.  ii.  6.  3).  Stephen  of  Byzantium  reckoned 
it  a  part  of  Code  Syria,  and  Pliny  (Hist,  fleet.  \. 
16)  a  part  of  the  Decapolis.  At  a  later  period  it 
was  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see  in  Palas  ina  Se- 
eunda,  whose  bishops  aie  named  in  the  conn 
of  Nice  and  Ephesus  (Reland,  Patent,  pp.  176 
215.  2?3.  226). 

Most  modern  ant hori ties  (Winer,  Hand rf« '  <<  >''   , 
Raitmer  in  his   Palasfina,  Burckhardf,  R 
find  Gadara  in  the  presenl   village  of  Oni-kew 
Buckingham,  however,    identities  OmAei*   n  '• 
Qamala  ('J'rav.  iti    Palest.    ;    though  if   may  (>• 
added  that  his  facts,  if  not  his  reasonings,  lefcd 
a    Conclusion    in    favour   of  the    g(ncrai    opinion. 
Accordingly,  taking   Om-kcis    to  l>e   the  ancient- 
Gadara,  we  may  avail  ourselves  in  this  urti<  le  c 
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the  descriptions  of  its  ruins  and  scenery  which 
Buckingham  has  given. 

Limestone  is  a  species  of  rock  in  which  caverns 
of  greater  or  less  dimensions  are  easily  and  often 
naturally  formed.  Accordingly  the  hills  on  which 
Gadara  was  placed  were  full  of  caverns,  which 
were  used  for  tombs.  Buckingham  speaks  of 
•everal  grottoes,  which  formed  the  necropolis  of 
the  city,  on  the  eastern  brow  of  the  hill.  The 
Hist  two  examined  by  him  were  plain  chambers 
hewn  down  so  as  to  present  a  perpendicular  front. 
The  third  tomb  had  a  stone  door,  as  perfect  as  on 
.he  day  of  its  being  first  hung.  The  last  was  an 
excavated  chamber,  seven  feet  in  height,  twelve 
j  vices  long,  arid  ten  broad  ;  within  it  was  a 
smaller  room.  Other  tombs  were  discovered  by 
Buckingham  as  he  ascended  the  hill.  He  entered 
one  in  which  were  ten  sepulchres,  ranged  along 
the  inner  wall  of  the  chamber  in  a  line,  being 
pierced  inward  for  their  greatest  length,  and  di- 
vided by  a  thin  partition  left  in  the  rock,  in 
each  of  which  was  cut  a  small  niche  for  a  lamp. 
Still  more  tombs  were  found,  some  containing 
sarcophagi,  some  without  them ;  all,  however, 
displaying  more  or  less  of  architectural  ornament. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill,  Bucking- 
ham was  rewarded  by  a  very  fine  view.  Though 
the  country  is  stony  and  bare,  and  the  hills  desti- 
tute of  wood  and  verdure,  '  it  was  impossible,'  he 
says,  '  not  to  admire  the  commanding  view  and 
the  grandeur,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  scene. 
On  tie  N.E.  flowed  the  Nahr-el-Hami,  the  an- 
cient Hieromax,  coming  westward,  through  high 
clifl's  on  its  northern  bank,  and  a  bed  of  verdant 
shrubs  on  its  southern,  and  bending  its  way,  by 
the  hot  springs  and  ruins  of  the  Roman  bath  on 
its  ed^e,  to  increase  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  On 
die  N.W.,  in  a  deep  hollow  surrounded  by  lofty 
hills,  was  the  still  sea  of  Galilee  or  lake  of  Gen- 
nesaretli,  on  the  southern  bank  of  which-stood  the 
small  village  of  Samuk.  and  on  the  western  the 
town  of  Tiberias,  still  preserving  nearly  its  an- 
cient name.  From  this  lake  the  Jordan  was  seen 
to  issue  and  wind  its  southern  course  through  a 
desert  plain. 

The  city  formed  nearly  a  square.  The  upper 
part  of  it  stood  on  a  level  spot,  and  appears  to 
have  been  walled  all  round,  the  acclivities  of  the 
hill  being  on  all  sides  exceedingly  steep.  The 
eastern  gate  of  entrance  lias  its  portals  still  re- 
maining. Among  the  ruins  Buckingham  found 
i  theatre,  an  Ionic  temple,  a  second  theatre,  be- 
sides traces  and  remnants  of  streets  and  houses. 
Tiie  prevalent  orders  of  archi lecture  are  the  Ionic 
and  the  Corinthian. 

linrckhardt  also  found  near  Gadara  warm  sul- 
phurous springs.  They  were  termed  Thermae 
Helta,  and  were  reckoned  inferior  only  to  those 
of  Bane  (Euseh.  Onomast.).  According  to  Epi- 
piianiiis  ( .  \do.  Ihrre.s.  i.  131)  a  yearly  festival  was 
i  eld  at  these  baths  (Reland,  p.  775).  For  coins, 
ter.  Kcfchel  (Doctr.  Num.  iii.  p. .US).  The  caverns 
in  the  rocks  are  also  mentioned  by  Epiphanius 
J.,  c  )  in  terms  which  seem  to  show  that  they  were 
in  his  day  used  for  dwellings  as  well  as  for  tombs. 

Gadara  ii  the  scene  of  the  miracle  recorded  in 
Matt.  viii.  28  ;  Mark  v.  1  ;  Luke  viii.  26.  Buck- 
ingham I  u-marks  on  this  event  are  well  worth 
quoting:— |  The  accounts  given  of  the  habitation 
,©!'  ♦'»»•  demoniac  from  whom  the  legion  of  devils 
wan  cast   out   here  struck  us  very  forcibly,  while 


we  ourselves  were  wandering  arr.ong  *ugg«d 
mountains,  and  surrounded  by  tombs  still  useu 
as  dwellings  by  individuals  and  whole  families. 
A  finer  subject  for  a  masterly  expression  of  the 
passions  of  madness  in  all  their  violence,  con- 
trasted with  the  seroiily  of  virtue  and  benevolence 
in  him  who  went  about,  doing  good,  could  hardly 
be  chosen  for  the  pencil  of  an  artist;  and  a  faith* 
ful  delineation  of  the  rugged  and  wild  majesty 
of  the  mountain-scenery  here  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  still  calm  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  on 
the  other,  would  give  an  additional  charm  to  th» 
picture.'  One  of  the  ancient  tombs  was,  when 
our  traveller  saw  it,  used  as  a  carpenter's  shop, 
the  occupier  of  it  bring  employed  in  constructing 
a  rude  plough.  A  perfect  sarcophagus  remained 
within,  which  was  used  by  the  family  as  a  pro- 
vision-chest. 

The  text  of  the  original  narratives  which  record 
the  cure  of  the  Gadarene  demoniac,  or  demoniacs, 
has  more  than  its  share  of  difficulty  in  regard  tc 
the  name  of  the  locality  where  the  event  took 
place.  Mark  and  Luke  indeed  agree  in  de- 
scribing it  as  'the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,'  but 
Matthew  calls  i*  k  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes.' 
One  various  reading  gives  '  of  the  Gerasenes, 
another  'of  the  Gadarenes.1  But  Gerasa  f  Gekasa] 
lay  at  a  wide  distance  from  the  lake  of  Galilee, 
and  possibly  the  difficulty  which  hence  arose  was 
that  which  led  Origen  to  conjecture  that  the 
reading  should  be  '  of  the  Gergesenes,'  for  with 
Origen  this  reading  took  its  rise  (Rosenmuller, 
ii.  2.  22;  Reland,  pp.  774,  806).  Indeed  to  him  the 
place  as  well  as  the  name  owes  its  existence. 
Gergesa  is  found  in  some  maps,  but  the  best  au- 
thorities omit  it  (Kieppert's  Atlas)  ;  for  it  is  not 
found  either  in  the  Bible  or  Josephus,  and  Schola 
has  substituted  in  his  text  Tu^ap-qviav  for  Tip- 
yecnjvwv.  These  remarks  and  emendations  re- 
move the  difficulty  presented  in  the  textus  re- 
ceptus  and  the  common  version. — J.  R.  B. 

GALATI A  (TdKaria,  y  TaAariK^  x<*>pu\  a  pro- 
vince of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  on  the  south  by  Ly- 
caonia,  on  the  east  by  Pontus  and  Cappadncia, 
and  on  the  west  by  Phrygia  and  Bithynia.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  Gallic  or  Keltic  tribes 
who,  about  280  years  B.C.,  made  an  irruption  into 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  At  the  invitation  of 
Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  they  passed  over 
the  Hellespont  to  assist  that  prince  against  his 
brother  Ziboeta.  Having  accomplished  this  ob- 
ject, they  were  unwilling  to  retrace  their  steps  ;  and 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  fiesh  hordes  from 
Europe,  they  overran  Bithynia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  supjKorted  themselves  by 
predatory  excursions,  or  by  imposts  exacted  from 
the  native  chiefs.  After  the  lapse  of  forty  years, 
Attalus  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded  in 
checking  their  nomadic  habits,  and  confined  them 
to  a  fixed  territory.  Of  the  three  principal  tribes, 
the  Trocmi  (Tp6Kjxoi)  settled  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Galatia  near  the  banks  of  the  Halys ;  the 
Tecfosages  (Tearta-ayes)  in  the  country  round 
Ancyra;  and  theTolistobogii  (To\i<rTo&6yioi)  in 
the  south-western  parts  near  Pessinus.  They  re- 
tained their  independence  till  the  year  B.C.  189 
when  they  were  brought  under  the  power  of  Rome 
by  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius  (Livy,  xxxviii.;  Poly- 
bius,  xxii.  21),  though  still  governed  by  their  cwt 
princes.     In   the   year  b.c.  26  Galat  a  became  • 
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Roman  province.  Under  the  successors  of  Au- 
gustus the  boundaries  of  Galatia  were  so  much 
enlarged  that  it  reached  from  the  shores  of  the 
Kuxine  to  the  Pisiclian  Taurus.  In  the  time  of 
Consrantine  a  new  division  was  made,  which  re- 
duced it  to  its  ancient  limits*  and  by  Theodosius  I. 
or  Valens  it  was  separated  nto  Galatia  Prima, 
the  northern  part,  occupy  by  the  Trocmi  and 
Tectosages,  and  Galatia  Ji  wunda  or  Salutaris : 
Ancyra  was  the  capital  of  tiie  former,  and  Pessi- 
nus  of  the  latter. 

From  the  intermixture  of  Gauls  and  Greeks 
Galatia  was  also  called  Gallo-Graecia  (TaAAo- 
ypaiKta,  Strabo,  xii.  5),  and  its.  inhabitants 
Gallo-Graeci.  But  even  in  Jerome's  time  they 
had  not  lost  their  native  language  :  '  Galatas 
excepto  sermone  Graeco,  quo  omnis  Oriens  loqui- 
tur, propriam  llnguam  eaudem  paene  habere 
quam  Treviros,  nee  refer  re  si  aliqua  inde  corru- 

Ssrint,'  &e.  (Prol.  ad  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Gal.  ; 
e  Wette's  Lehrbuch,  p.  231). 

The  Gospel  was  introduced  into  this  province 
by  the  Apostle  Paul.  His  first  visit  is  recorded 
in  Acts  xvi.  6,.  and  his  second  in  Acts  xviii.  23. 
{Penny  Cyclopaedia,  arts.  '  Celtae'  and  '  Galatia;' 
Mannert's  Geographie  der  Griechen  tmd  Romer, 
vi.  3,  ch.  4;  Merleker's  Lehrbuch  der  Historisch' 
comparativen  Geographie,  iv.  1,  p.  284.) — J.  E.  R. 

GALATIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  The 
Pauline  origin  of  tins  epistle  is  attested  not.  only 
by  the  superscription  which  it  bears  (i.  1),  but 
also  by  frequent  allusions  in  the  course  of  it  to 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (comp.  i.  13-23; 
ii.  1-14),  and  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
ancient  church  (Lardner,  Works,  vol.  ii.  8vo.). 
It  is  corroborated  also  by  the  style,  tone,  and  con- 
tents of  the  epistle,  which  are  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  those  of  the  Apostles  other  writings. 

The  parties  to  whom  this  epistle  was  addressed 
are  described  in  the  epistle  itself  as  'the  churches 
of  Galatia'  (\,  2;  comp.  iii.  1).  Into  this  dis- 
trict the  Gospel  was  first  introduced  bv  Paul 
himself  (Acts  xvi.  6;  Gal.  i.  R;  iv.  13,  19). 
Churches  were  then  also  probably  formed;  for 
on  revisiting  this  district  some  time  after  his 
first  visit  it  is  mentioned  that  he  f  strengthened 
the  disciples'  (Acts  xviii.  "23).  These  churches 
seem  to  have  been  oom  posed  principally  of  con- 
verts directly  from  Heathenism,  but  partlv,  also, 
of  Jewish  converts,  both  pure  Jews  and  proselytes. 
Unhappily,  the  latter,  not  thoroughly  emancipated 
from  early  opinions  and  prepossessions,  or  probably 
influenced  by  Judaizing  teacliers  who  had  visited 
these  churches,  had  been  seized  with  a  zealous 
desire  to  incoi  j>orate  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Judaism  with  the  spiritual  truths  and  simple 
ordinances  of  Christianity.  So  active  had  this 
MUfCy  been  in  disseminating  their"  views  on  this 
bead  through  the  churches  of  Galati;i,  that  the 
majority  at  least  of  the  members  bad  been  se- 
du<  cd  to  adopt  them  (i.  (i  ;  iii.  |,  &o»)  To  this 
resui*  it  is  probable  thai  t he  previous  religious 
conceptions    of   the    Galatians    contributed  ;     lor, 

accustomed  to  the  worship  of  Cybela,  which  they 
nad  learned  bom  their  neighbours  the  Phrygians, 
and  to  the  tbeotetibietici  daoti ia*s  ■  itb  •..in.  n  thai 

woishui  Wai  .I'MMinlcd.  they  woidil  lie  the  more 
reailily  induced  to  believe  th.it  (be  ■  ■•.bus*  of 
C  'lit  ist  lanit  v  could  alone  be  develo|>ed  tliMiurh  t be 

nyniimiic.il  adumbration*  of  an  elaborate  edwinc* 
rji:il  |  Meander,  Apottol  '/.<.  <ta/ur,».  loo,2tc  Autl.). 


From  some  passages  in  this  epistle  (e.  gr.  i.  1 1-24  ; 
ii.  1-21)  it  would  appear  also  that  insinuation 
had  been  disseminated  among  the  Galatiai* 
churches  to  the  effect  that  Paul  was  not  a  di- 
vinely-commissioned Apostle,  but  only  a  mes- 
senger of  the  church  at  Jerusalem;  that  Pehi 
and  he  were  at  variance  upon  the  subject  of  the 
relation  of  the  Jewish  rites  to  Christianity  ;  and 
that  Paul  himself  was  not  at  all  times  so  strenu- 
ously opposed  to  those  rites  as  he  had  chosen  to  be 
among  the  Galatians.  Of  this  state  of  tilings  in- 
telligence having  been  conveyed  to  the  Apostle, 
he  wrote  this  epistle  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
his  own  pretensions  and  conduct,  of  counteracting 
the  influence  of  these  false  views,  and  of  recalling 
the  Galatians  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel 
which  they  had  received.  The  importance  of  the 
case  was  probably  the  reason  why  the  Apostle  put 
himself  to  the  great  labour  of  writing  this  epistle 
with  his  own  hand  (vi.  11). 

The  epistle  consists  of  three  parts.  In  \\\ejir&t 
part  (i.-ii.),  after  his  usual  salutations,  Paul  vin- 
dicates his  own  Apostolic  authority  and  indepen- 
dence as  a  directly-commissioned  ambassador  »f 
Christ  to  men,  and  especially  to  the  Gentile  por- 
tion of  the  race  ;  asserting  that  the  Gospel  which 
he  preached  was  the  only  Gospel  of  Chvist,  —  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  that  the  Galatians  had  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  so  soon  turned  from  in:.» 
who  had  called  them  to  a  different  Gospel, — 
denouncing  all  who  had  thus  seduced  them  aa 
troublers  of  the  church,  perverters  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  deserving,  even  had  tlify  been 
angels  from  heaven,  to  be  placed  under  an  ana- 
thema instead  of  being  followed, — maintaining 
the  divine  origin  of  his  Apostolic  commission, 
which  he  illustrates  by  the  history  of  his  conver- 
sion and  early  conduct  in  the  service  of  Christ, — 
and  declaring  that,  so  far  from  being  inferior  m 
the  other  Apostles,  he  had  ever  treated  with  them 
on  equal  terms,  and  been  welcomed  by  them  as 
an  equal.  Having  in  the  close  of  this  pari  of  the 
epistle  been  led  to  refer  to  his  zeal  tor  the  great 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God  through 
faith  in  Christ,  lie  enters  at  large,  in  the  setuiia 
part  (iii.-iv.),  upon  the  illustiation  ana"  defence  of 
this  cardinal  truth  of  Christianity.  lie  appeals 
to  the  former  experience  of  the  Galatians  as  to  the 
way  in  which  they  had  received  the  Spit  it.  to  the 
case  of  Abraham,  and  to  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture in  support  of  his  p  sition  that  it  is  by  faith 
and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law  that  nun  ait 
accepted  of  God  (iii.  l-*>).  He  proceeds  to  re- 
mind them  that  the  law  has  brought  a  cuise  upon 
men  liecause  .of  sin,  a  curse  which  it  has  no 
)K)wer  to  remove,  and  from  which  the  sinner  can  l>e 
irdecinel  only  through  the  substitutional  v  worl» 
of  Christ,  by  whose  means  the  blessing  of  Ainahaui 
conies  Upon  tlie  Gentiles.  And  lest  any  should  ol* 
j^ct  that  the  law  being  of  moie  lecent  origin  than 
(be  Covenant  must  supersede  it,  he  shows  that  this 
cannot  be  the  e.ise,  I. nt  that  tiie  Covenant  must  be 
jH-i  petual.  whilst  the  law   is  to  U'  cegarded  only  m 

the  Imhi  of  a  temporary  and  intercalary  arian  t 

incut,  die  design  01  w  hieh  was  to  foi  w  aid  the  lulli!  - 

lliellt  of  I  lie  pi  nil  Use  III  (    III  ist  l   lO-'i!1  ,.    The   iel.lt  loll 

of  the  JewuMt  church  to tbe CbfUtiaii  is  then  illu<*- 
Iraied  by  'I"'  case  of  an  heir  under  tutois  .u  J 
Ko.einoi.s  ;is  iniilr.isted  with  tin-  CUM  Ol  the  saint 
jxTson  when  he  is  ol  ag£  and  has  heroine  nia-ter  of 
all;  and  the  Galatians  aie  exhorted  not  willingly  to 
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descend  from  the  imporlant  and  dignified  position 
of  sons  to  that  of  mere  servants  in  God's  house — an 
exhortation  which  is  illustrated  and  enforced  by 
an  allegorical  comparison  of  the  Jewish  church  to 
Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar,  and  of  the  Christian  to 
Isaac,  the  son  of  Sarah,  and  the  Child  of  Promise 
[\v.  1-31).  The  third  part  of  the  Epistle  (v.-vi.^) 
is  chiefly  hortatory  and  admonitory  :  it  sets  forth 
the  necessity  of  steadfast  adherence  to  the  liberty 
of  the  Gospel  in  connection  with  obedience  to  the 
moral  law  as  a  rule  of  duty,  the  importance  of 
mutual  forbearar^e  and  love  among  Christians, 
and  the  desirableness  of  maintaining  a  firm  adhe- 
rence to  ine  doctrine  of  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 
The  episrle  concl  udes  with  benedictions  and  prayers. 
Respecting  the  time  when  and  the  place  where 
this  epistle  was  written,  great  diversity  of  opinion 
prevails.  Marcion  held  this  to  be  the  earliest  of 
Paul's  epistles  (Epiphanius,  Adv.  Hares,  xlii.  9); 
and  Tertullian  is  generally  supposed  to  favour  the 
same  opinion,  from  his  speaking  of  Paul's  zeal 
against  Judaism  displayed  in  this  epistle  as  cha- 
racteristic of  his  being  yet  a  neophyte  (Adv. 
Marc.  i.  20);  though,  to  us,  it  does  not  appear 
that  in  this  passage  Tertullian  is  referring  at 
all  to  the  writing  of  this  epistle,  but  only  to 
Paul's  personal  intercourse  with  Peter  and  other 
of  the  Apostles  mentioned  by  him  in  the  epistle 
(ii.  9-14).  Michaelis  also  has  given  his  suf- 
frage in  favour  of  a  date  earlier  than  that  of 
the  Apostle's  second  visit  to  Galatia,  and  very 
shortly  after  that  of  his  first.  Koppe's  view  (Nov. 
Test.  vol.  vi.  p.  7)  is  the  same,  though  he  sup- 
poses the  Apostle  to  have  preached  in  Galatia 
before  the  visit  mentioned  by  Luke  in  Acts  xvi. 
6.  and  which  is  usually  reckoned  his  first  visit  to 
that  district.  Others,  again,  such  as  Mill  (JProleg. 
in  Nov.  Test.  p.  4),  Calovius  (Biblia  Illust.  t.  iv. 
p.  529),  and,  more  recently,  Schrader  (Der  Ap. 
Paulus,  rh.  i.  s.  226).  place  the  date  of  this  epistle 
at  a  late  period  of  the  Apostle's  life  :  the  last,  in- 
deed, advocates  the  date  assigned  in  the  Greek 
MSS.  and  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions, 
which  announce  that  it  was  '  written  from  Rome' 
(hiring  the  Apostles  imprisonment  there.  The 
majority,  however,  concur  in  a  medium  view 
between  these  extremes,  and  fix  the  date  of  this 
epistle  at  some  time  shortly  after  the  Apostle's 
second  visit  to  Galatia.  This  opinion  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  only  one  that  has  any  decided  support 
from  the  epistle  itself.  From  the  Apostle's  abrupt 
exclamation  in  ch.  i.  6,  *  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so 
toon  removed  from  him  that  called  you,'  &c,  it 
seems  just  to  infer  that  he  wrote  this  epistle  not 
very  long  after  he  had  left  Galatia  It  is  true,  as 
has  been  urged,  that  out<d  Taxfus  in  this  verse 
may  mean  4  so  quickly  '  as  well  as  'so  soon  ;  but 
the  abruptness  of  the  Apostle's  statement  appears 
*.o  us  rath"i  to  f.ivour  the  latter  rendering:  for,  as  a 
complaint  of  the  quickness  of  their  change  re- 
spected tin-  manner  in  which  it  had  l>een  made, 
and  as  the  A]x>stle  could  be  aware  of  that  only  by 
repMt.  and  as  it  was  a  matter  on  which  there 
might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and 
them,  it  would  se»  in  necessary  that  the  grounds  of 
•u<h  a  charge  should  be  stated;  whereas  if  the 
comphtint  merely  related  to  the  shortness  of  time 
during  which,  after  the  Apostle  had  been  among 
them,  tbey  had  lem.iined  steadfast  in  the  faith,  a 
mere  allusion  to  it  was  sufiicient,  as  it  was  a 
matter  not  admitting  of  any  diversity  of  opinion. 


We  infer,  then,  from  this  expression  that  rhii 
epistle  was  written  not  long  after  Paul  had  l»een 
in  Galatia.  The  question,  however,  still  remains, 
which  of  the  two  visits  of  Paul  to  Galatia  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  was  it  alter  wh'ch  this  epistle 
wa3  written?  In  reply  to  this  Michaelis  and  some 
others  maintain  that  it  was  the  first ;  but'  in 
coming  to  this  conclusion  they  appear  to  have  un 
accountably  overlooked  the  Apostle's  phraseology 
(iv.  13),  where  he  speaks  of  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  preaching  the  Gospel  among  the 
Galatians,  to  irpoTtpov,  the  former  time,  an  ex- 
pression which  clearly  indicates  that  at  the  period 
this  epistle  wa^  written,  Paul  had  been  at  least 
twice  in  Galatia.*  On  these  grounds  it  is  probable 
that  the  Apostle  wrote  and  despatched  this  epistle 
not  long  after  he  had  left  Galatia  for  the  second 
time,  and,  perhaps,  whilst  he  was  lesiding  at 
Ephesus  (comp.  Acts  xviii.  23  ;  xix.  1,  sqq.).  The 
reasons  which  Michaelis  urges  for  an  earlier  date 
are  of  no  weight.  He  appeals,  in  the  first  place, 
to  ch.  i.  2,  and  asks  whether  Paul  would  have 
used  the  vague  expression,  'all  the  brethren, '  with- 
out naming  them,  had  it  not  been  that  the  parties 
in  question  were  those  by  whom  lie  lad  been  ac- 
companied on  his  first  visit  to  Galatia,  viz.  Silas 
and  Timothy,  and,  '  perhaps,  some  others.'  The 
answer  to  this  obviously  is,  that  had  Paul  referred 
in  this  expression  to  these  individuals,  who  were 
known  to  the  Galatians,  he  was  much  more  likely 
on  that  very  account  to  have  named  them  than 
otherwise ;  and  besides,  the  expression  *  all  the 
brethren  that  are  with  me  '  is  much  more  naturally 
understood  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons, 
such  as  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  than 
of  two  persons,  and,  '  perhaps,  some  others.' 
Again,  he  urges  the  fact  that,  about  the  time  of 
Paul's  first  visit  to  Galatia,  Asia  Minor  was  full 
of  zealots  for  the  law,  and  that  consequently  it  is 
easier  to  account  for  the  seduction  of  the  Gala- 
tians  at  this  period  than  at  a  later.  But  the  pas- 
sage to  which  Michaelis  refers  in  support  of  this  as- 
sertion (Acts  xv.  1)  simply  informs  us  that  certain 
Judaizing  teachers  visited  Antioch,  and  gives  u?  no 
information  whatever  as  to  the  time  when  such  zea- 
lots entered  Asia  Minor.  In  fine,  he  lays  great  stress 
on  the  circumstance  that  Paul  in  recapitulating 
the  history  of  his  own  life  in  the  first  and  second 
chapters  brings  the  narrative  down  only  to  the 
period  of  the  conference  at  Jerusalem,  t lie  reason 
of  which  is  to  be  found,  he  thinks,  in  the  fact  that 
this  epistle  was  written  so  soon  after  that  event 
that  nothing  of  moment  had  subsequently  oc- 
curred in  the  Apostle's  history.  But  even  ad- 
mitting that  the  period  referred  to  in  this  second 
chapter  was  that  of  the  conference  mentioned 
Acts  xv.  (though  this  is  much  doubted  by  many 
writers  of  note),  the  reason  assigned  by  Michaelis 
for  Paul's  carrying  the  narrative  of  his  life  no 
further  than  this  cannot  be  admitted  :  for  it  over- 

*  Prof.  Stuart  says,  in  bar  of  this  exclusion, 
that  '  irpSrtpov  means  only  a  time  antecedent  to 
that  in  which  he  (Paul)  wrote.'  (Notes  to  Fos» 
dick's  Translation  of  Hug's  Introd.  p.  748.)  But, 
in  making  this  remark,  the  learned  professor  has 
not  observed  that  Paul's  expression  is  not  simply 
itp6repov,  but  rb  Trp6Tcpov,  which  makes  all  the 
difference  between  the  rendering  'in  time  past ' 
and  the  rendering  '  the  former  time."  The  lattei 
alone  is  proper  l>ere. 
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looks  the  design  of  the  Aj>ostle  in  furnishing  that 
narrative,  which  was  not  certainly  to  deliver  him- 
self of  apiece  of  mere  autobiographical  detail; 
but  to  show  from  certain  leading  incidents  in  lus 
sarly  Apostolic  life  how  from  the  first  he  had 
claimed  and  exercised  an  independent  Apostolic 
authority,  and  how  his  rights  in  this  respect  had 
been  admitted  by  the  pillars  of  the  church,  Peter, 
James,  and  John.  For  this  purpose  it  was  not 
necessary  thai  the  narrative  should  be  brought 
down  to  a  lower  date  than  the  period  when  Paul 
went  forth  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  formally 
recognised  as  such  by  the  other  Apostles  of  Christ. 
This  fact,  then,  is  as  little  in  favour  of  Michaelis's 
dieory  as  any  of  the  other  arguments,  which  he  has 
add  need. 

Of  commentaries  on  this  epistle  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  following :  Borger,  Inter pretatlo 
Ep.  Paidi  ad  Galalas,  Svo.  Lngd.  Bat.  1807; 
Winer,  Pauli  Ep.  ad  Gal.  perpetua  Annot.  illus- 
travit,  8vo.  ed.  tertia,  Lipsiae,  1829 ;  Riickert, 
Commentar  ub.  d.  Brief  Pauli  an  d.  Gal.,  8vo., 
Leipzig,  1833;  Usteri,  Commentar  vb.  d.  Br. 
Pauli  an  d.  Gal.  Svo.  Zurich,  1833;  Hermann, 
De  Paidi  Epist  ad  Gal.  tribus  primis  capitibus, 
fan.  Lips.  1832.— W.  L.  A. 

GALBANUM.     [Chai.baneh.] 

GALILEE  (raAtAaia),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Dame  given  to  one  of  the  three  principal  divisions 
of  Palestine,  the  other  two  being  Judaea  and  Sama- 
ria. This  name  of  the  region  was  very  ancient.  It 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew  forms  of  Galil  and  Galilah, 
Josh.   xx.   7;  xxi.   3;   1    Kings  ix.    11;  2  Kings 

xv.  29;  and  in  Isa.  viii.  23  we  have  D^IJH  ?vJ 
*  Galilee  of  the  nations'  (TakiXala  aWcxpuAwv, 
I  Mace.  v.  15  ;   Matt.  iv.  15). 

Galilee  was  the  noithernmost  of  the  three  divi- 
sions, and  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Loner. 
The  former  distiict  had  Mount  Lebanon  and 
the  countries  of  Tyie  and  Sidon  on  the  north; 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west;  Abilene, 
Ituraea,  and  the  country  of  Decapol is  on  the  east; 
and  Lower  Galilee  on  the  south.  This  was  the 
portion  of. Galilee  which  was  distinctively  called 
1  Galilee  of  the  nation*,1  or  of  the  '  Gentiles,'  fiom 
jts  ha\  ing  a  more  mixed  population,  i.e.  less  purely 
Jewish,  than  the  others.  Ceesarea  Plhlippi  was  its 
principal  city.  Lower  Galilee  had  Upper  Galilee 
on  thenoith,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  or  Lake  of  Gennesareth  on  the  east, 
and  Samaria  on  the  south.  Its  principal  towns 
were  Tiberias,  Choiazin,  Bethsaida,  Nazareth, 
Cana,  Capernaum.  Nain,  Caesarca  of  Palestine, 
and  Ptolemaic.  This  is  the  distiict  which  was  of 
ail  otlien  the  most  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
imr  Saviour.  Here  he  li\ed  entirely  until  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age;  and  although,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  he  frequently  visited 
die  oilier  provinces,  it  v\a-.  here  that  he  chiefly 
resided.     Here  also  he  made  hi--  Brat  appearance 

to  tee  apostles  alter  his  resurrect  ion ;  fur  they 
weie  all  of  litem  native*  of  this   region,  and  had 

returned  hitliei  alter  the  sad  events  at  Jerusalem 

vMatt.  xxviii.  7). 

Hen  ■  *he  disciples  of  Christ  were  called  'Ga- 
hh-.uis.  The)  were  easil)  recognised  .i>  luch; 
rur  UieGalileani  ipuke  a  dialed  of  the  vernacular 
Syriac  different  frum  that  of  Judsea,  and  which 
MS)  of  coqtm  accounted  rode  aud  imtiure,  as  all 
,  fvv*  'ci-il    haled*  ate  considered  to  he,  in  coin* 


parison  with  that  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  this 
which  occasioned  the  detection  of  St.  Peter  as  one 
of  Christ's  disciples  (Mark  xiv.  70).  The  Gali- 
lean dialect  (as  we  learn  from  Buxtorf,  Lightfoot, 
and  others),  was  of  a  broad  and  rustic  tone,  which 
affected  the  pronunciation  not  only  of  letters  but 
of  words.  It  partook  much  of  the  Samaritan  and 
Syriae  idiom ;  but,  in  the  instance  of  Peter,  it 
must  have  been  the  tone  which  bewrayed  him,  the 
words  being  seemingly  too  few  for  that  effect. 

The  Galileans  are  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(A?itiq.  xvii.  10.  2;  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  10  6  ;  iii.  3. 
2)  as  a  turbulent  and  rebellious  people,  ready  on 
all  occasions  to  rise  against  the  Roman  authority. 
This  character  of  them  explains  what  is  said  in 
Luke  xiii.  1,  with  regard  to  '  the  Galileans  whose 
blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices.' 
Josephus,  indeed,  does  not  mention  any  Galileans 
slain  in  the  Temple  by  Pilate;  but  the  character 
which  he  gives  that  people  sufficiently  corro- 
borates the  statement.  The  tumults  to  which  he 
alludes  were,  as  we  know,  chiefly  raised  at  the 
great  festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  slain  in  great 
abundance;  and  on  all  such  occasions  the  Galileans 
were  much  more  active  than  the  men  of  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem,  as  is  proved  by  the  history  of  Archelaus 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  lJ.  10);  which  case,  indeed, 
furnishes  an  answer  to  those  who  deny  that  the  Gali 
leans  attended  the  feasts  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews. 

The  seditious  character  of  ihe  Galileans  also 
explains  why  Pilate,  when  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  Jesus,  caught  at  the  word  Galilee  when  used 
by  the  chief  priests,  and  asked  if  he  were  a  Gali- 
lean (Luke  xxiii.  6).  To  be  known  to  belong  to 
that  country  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  prejudice 
Pilate  against  him,  and  to  give  some  countenance 
to  the  charges,  unsupported  by  impartial  evidence, 
which  were  prefeired  against  him,  and  which 
Pilate  himself  had,  just  before,  virtually  declared 
to  be  false. 

GALILEE,  SEA  OF.     [Sea.] 

GALL  occurs  in  its  primary  and  proper 
meaning,  as  denoting  the  substance  secreted  in 
the  gall-bladder  of  animals,  commonly  called 
bile,  in  the  following  passages  :  Job  xvi.  13, 
'  He  ]K)ureth  out  my  gall,  ^"110 ;  Sept.  tt?j* 
Xo\-f]u  uov;  Vulg.  viscera mea.  The  metaphors 
in  this  verse  are  taken  from  the  practice  of 
huntsmen,  who  first  surround  the  beast,  then 
shoot  it,  and  next  take  out  the  entrails.  The 
meaning,  as  given  by  lip.  Heath,  is,  '  be  entirely 
destroyed]  me.'  Job  xx.  11  (describing  the  re- 
morse of  a  wicked  man),  D^PD  HIHtD.  'the 
^all  of  adders'  (which  according  to  the  ancients 
is  the  seat  of  their  poison,  Plin.  Hist.  .\ut.  ii.  37); 
Sept.  x°*-V  aaniSos ;  V  u\g.  fel  aspidum.  Jobxx. 
25,  where,  to  describe  the  certainty  of  a  wicked 
man  s  destruction,  it  is  said,  'the  glittering  sword 

COmeth  OUl  of  his  gall,'  1J"l"nCD  ;  Sept.  5mtTCU 
avrov,  hit  vitals  ,  \  ulg.  amantadine  .sua.  In 
the  story  of  Tohit  the  yall  of  a  Hsh  is  said  to  have 

been    used    to    cuie    his    lather's    blindm  ss  (Tol.il 

vi.  8;  xi.  10,  13).     Pliny  refers  lo  ihe  use  of  the 

.same  substance  lor  diseases    of   the   eye.  '  ad  ocu- 

lorura  medicamenta  utile  habetur'  Hist.  \at. 
xwiii.  10);  abo  speak  ing  of  the  lish  calliomytmu^ 
tya,  *  ret  cicatrices  sauat,  et  cames  o<  ulorum 
superfluas  consumit'  (xrxii  1.7).  Galen  and" 
other  writen  praise  the  use  of  the  liver  of  the  *»'/«- 
nil  in  cases  of  dimness  of  light.  Tor  tlie  otoer 
lenses  of  gall,  see  Ko«n. — J.  ¥.  1). 
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GALLIO  {TaWlov).  Junius  Annaeus  Gallio, 
elder  brother  of  Seneca  tlie  philosopher.  His 
name  was  originally  M.  Ann.  Novatus,  but 
changed  to  Jim.  Ann.  Gallio  in  consequence  of  his 
adoption  by  Jon  Gallio  the  rhetorician  ('  pater 
Gallio,'  Qnintil.  Inst.  Oral.  iii.  1.  §  '21  ;  ix.  2. 
h  91).  Seneca  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise  De 
Vita  li  'ata.  and  in  the  preface  to  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Saturates  Qucestiones  describes  him  as  a 
man  universally  beloved  ('nemo  mortal i um  uni 
tarn  dulcis  est,  quam  hie  omnibus);  and  who, 
while  exempt  from  all  other  vices,  especially 
abhorred  (lattery  ('  inexpugnabilem  virum  ad  ver- 
sus insidias,  quas  nemo  non  in  sinum  recipit1). 
\ccording  to  Eusebius,  he  committed  suicide 
before  the  death  of  Seneca  ('  Junius  Gallio,  fra- 
ter  Senecae,  egregius  declamator,  propria  se  manu 
mterfecit,"  Thesaurus  Temporum,  &c,  p.  161, 
Amstel.  165S) ;  but  Tacitus  speaks  of  him  as 
alive  after  that  event  (Annal.  xv.  73),  and  Dion 
Cassius  states  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Nero.  He  was  Proconsul  (avOvirarevovTos, 
Tex.  rec.  avdvirarov  uv'ros,  Tischendorf)  of 
Achaia  (Acts  xviii.  12)  under  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, when  Paul  first  visited  Corinth,  and  nobly 
refused  to  abet  the  persecution  raised  by  the  Jews 
against  the  Apostle.  Dr.  Lardner  has  noticed 
the  strict  accuracy  of  Luke  in  giving  him  this 
designation,  which  is  obscured  in  the  Auth.  Vers, 
by  the  use  of  the  term  deputy  (Credibility,  part  i. 
book  i.  ch.  i. ;  Works,  i.  34).— J.  E.  R. 

GAMALIEL  (TW^pDl,  God  is  my  rewarder), 
a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  the  early  times  of 
Christianity,  who,  by  his  favourable  interference, 
saved  the  Apostles  from  an  ignominious  death 
fActs  v.  34).  He  was  the  teacher  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  before  the  conversion  of  the  latter  (Acts  xxii. 
3).  He  bears  in  the  Talmud  the  surname  of  }pTH 
hazoken,  '  the  old  man,'  and  is  represented  as  the 
son  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of  the  famous 
Hillel  :  he  is  said  to  have  occupied  a  seat,  if  not 
the  presidency,  in  the  Sanhedrim  during  the  reigns 
of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  to  have 
died  eighteen  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

There  are  idle  traditions  about  his  having  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Peter  and  John 
(Phot,  Cod.  clxxi.  p  199);  but  they  are  altogether 
irreconcilable  with  the  esteem  and  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  even  in  later  times  by  the  Jew- 
ish Rabbins,  by  whom  his  opinions  are  frequently 
quoted  as  an  all-silencing  authority  on  points  of 
religious  law.  Neither  does  his  interference  in 
behalf  of  the  Apostles  at  all  prove — as  some  would 
have  it — that  he  secretly  approved  their  doctrines. 
He  was  a  dispassionate  judge,  and  reasoned  in 
that  affair  with  the  tact  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
experience,  urging  that  religious  opinions  usually 
gain  strength  by  opposition  and  persecution  (Acts 
v.  30,  37),  while,  if  not  noticed  at  all,  they  are 
sure  not  to  leave  any  lasting  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  if  devoid  of  truth  (ver.  38); 
and  that  it  is  vain  to  contend  against  them,  if  true 
(ver.  .'19)  That  he  was  more  enlightened  and 
tolerant  than  his  colleagues  and  contemporaries, 
is  evident  from  the  very  fact  tha'  he  allowed  Ins 
f/Nilous  pupil  Saul  to  torn  his  mind  to  Greek 
literature,  which,  in  a  gnat  measure,  qualilied 
nim  afterwards  to  bevome  the  Apidtle  of  the 
Gentiles;    while  1m?  |Hp    Jewish   Palestine    laws, 


after  the  Maccabaean  wars,  even  Ahe  Greek  Ian- 
guuge  was  prohibited  to  be  taught  to  the  Hebrew 
youth  (Mishna,  HDID  Sotah,  ix.  11). 

Another  proof  of  the  high  respect  in  which 
Gamaliel  stood  with  the  Jews  long  alter  his  death 
is  afforded  by  an  anecdote  told  in  the  Talmud 
respecting  his  tomb,  to  the  effect  that  Onki-lo* 
(the  celebrated  Chaldaean  translator  of  the  Old 
Testament)  spent  seventy  pounds  of  incense  at  his 
grave  in  honour  of  his  memory  (TDrTP  YoucJisii\, 
59).— E.  M. 

GAMES.  If  by  the  word  are  intended  mem 
secular  amusements,  which  are  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  vigorous  health  and  joyous  feeling, 
fitted,  if  not  designed,  to  promote  health,  hilarity, 
and  friendly  feeling,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  corporeal  frame,  we  must 
look  to  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  rather  than  to 
Palestine,  for  their  origin  and  encouragement. 
The  Hebrew  temperament  was  too  deep,  too  ear- 
nest, too  full  of  religious  emotion,  to  give  rise  to 
games  having  a  national  and  permanent  cha- 
racter. Whatever  of  amusement,  or  rather  of  re- 
creation, the  descendants  of  Abraham  possessed, 
partook  of  that  religious  complexion  which  was 
natural  to  them  ;  or  rather  the  predominant  ie- 
ligiousness  of  their  souls  gave  its  own  hue,  as  to 
all  their  engagements,  so  to  their  recreations. 
The  influence  of  religion  pervaded  their  entire 
being ;  so  that  whatever  of  recreation  they  needed 
or  enjoyed  is  for  the  most  part  found  blended 
with  religious  exercises.  Hence  their  great  na- 
tional festivals  served  at  once  for  the  devout  ser- 
vice of  Almighty  God,  and  the  recreation  and 
refreshment  of  their  own  minds  and  bodies. 

Games,  however,  are  so  natural  to  man,  espe- 
cially in  the  period  of  childhood,  that  no  nation 
has  been  or  can  be  entirely  without  them.  Ac- 
cordingly a  few  traces  are  found  in  the  early 
Hebrew  history  of  at  least  private  and  childish 
diversions.  The  heat  of  the  climate  too  in  Syria 
would  indispose  the  mature  to  more  bodily  ex- 
ertion than  the  duties  of  life  imposed.,  vihiie  the 
gravity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Oriental 
character  might  seem  compromised  by  anything 
so  light  as  sports.  Dignified  ease  therefore  cor- 
responds with  the  idea  which  we  form  of  Oriental 
recreation.  The  father  of  the  family  sits  at  the 
door  of  his  tent,  or  reclines  on  the  housetop,  oi 
appears  at  the  city  gate,  and  there  tranquilly 
enjoys  repose,  broken  by  conversation,  under  th* 
light  and  amid  the  warmth  of  the  bright  and 
breezy  heavens,  in  the  cool  of  the  retiring  day,  o\ 
before  the  sun  has  assumed  his  burning  ardours 
(Deut.  xvi.  14;  Lam.  v.  14).  Even  among  the 
active  Egyptians,  whose  games  have  been  figured 
on  their  mural  tablets,  we  find  little  which  sug 
gests  a  comparison  with  the  vigorous  contests  of 
the  Grecian  games.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  following  (No.  302),  showing  what  appears 
to  be  play  with  the  single-stick. 

Zechariah  (viii.  5)  alludes  to  the  gperritenefes 
of  children  in  the  streets  as  a  sign  and  conse- 
quence of  that  peace  and  prosperity  which  are  so 
free  from  alarm  that,  the  young  take  their  usual 
games,  and  aie  allowed  entire  liberty  by  their 
parents: — *  and  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be 
full  of  boys  and  girls  placing  in  the  streets 
thereof  (comp.  Jer.  xxx.  19).  An  interesting 
passage  illustrative  of  these  street -amusements  ?s 
found  in  Matt.  xi.  16  : — '  This  generation  is  like 
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unto  children  sitting  in  the  markets  and  calling 
onto  their  fellows,  We  have  piped  unto  you  and 
ye  have  not  danced,  we  have  mourned  unto  you 
and  y«  have  not  lamented.' 


303. 

That  the  elegant  amusement  of  playing  with 
tamed  and  trained  birds  was  not  unusual  may 
be  learnt  from  J.ob  xli.  5  : — '  Wilt  thou  play 
with  him  (leviathan)  as  with  a  bird?'  Com- 
menting on  Zech.  xii.  3,  Jerome  mentions  an 
amusement  of  the  young,  which  we  have  seen 
practised  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  north  of 
England.  '  It  is  customary','  he  says,  '  in  the 
cities  of  Palestine,  and  has  been  so  from  ancient 
times,  to  place  up  and  do.\n  large  stones  to  serve 
for  exercise  for  the  young,  who,  according  in  eacli 
case  to  their  degree  of  strength,  lift  these  stones, 
wme  as  high  as  their  knees,  others  to  their  middle, 
others  above  their  heads,  the  hands  being  kept 
horizontal  and  joined  under  the  stone.' 

Music,  song,  and  dancing  were  recreations  re- 
served mostly  for  the  young  or  for  festive  occa- 
sions. Erom  Lam.  v.  10,  'the  crown  is  fallen 
from  our  head  '  (see  the  entire  passage  on  the 
subject  of  games),  it  might  he  inferred  that,  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  chaplets  of  ilowers 
were  sometimes  worn  during  festivity.  To  the 
amusements  just  mentioned  frequent  allusions 
are  found  in  holy  writ,  among  which  may  be 
given  Ps.  xxx.  11;  Jer.  xxxi.  13.;  Luke  xv. 
2").  In  Isaiah  xxx.  29,  a  passage  is  found  which 
serves  to  show  how  much  of  festivity  and  miith 
was  mingled  with  religious  observances;  the 
journey  on  festival  occasions  up  to  Jeiusalem 
was  enlivened  by  music,  if  not  by  dancing: — 
4  Ye  shall  have  a  song  as  in  the  night  when  a 
holy  solemnity  is  kept;  and  gladness  of  heart,  as 
when  one  goeth  with  a  pipe  to  eouie  into  the 
mountain  of  tlie  Lord,  to  the  Mighty  One  of 
Israel.1  A  passage  occurs  in  2  Sam.  ii.  1  1, 
which  may  indicate  the  practice  antoUg  the  an- 
cient Israelites  of  games  somewhat  similar  to  the 
jousts  and  tournaments  of  the  middle  ages.  On 
the  lubjecl  of  dancing  see  Michaelis  (Mo.s.  licc/tt, 
art.  197;.  No  trace  is  found  in  Hebrew  antiquity 
of  any  of  the  ordinary  games  of  skill  or  hazard 
which  are  so  numerous  in  the  western  world. 

The  Grecian  influence  which  made  itself  felt 
after  the  Exile  led  to  a  great  change  in  the  man- 
ners and  Co, toms  of  die  Hchrew  nation.  They 
were  soon  ,m  almost  different  |ieople  frotf  what 
We  find  them  m  the  days   of  their   national    inde- 

fendence  and  primitive  simplicity.      In  .Mace.  i. 
1,  we  find  l  vidence  that  the  Grecian  panics  wire 

introduced  ;  and  that  a  gymnasium  vrai  built  un- 
der Antiocl'us  Kpiphane* :— '  They  built  t  place 
if  exercise  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  (he  custom 


of  the  heathen.'  Compare  2  Mace,  iv  12,  13,  14, 
wheie  special  mention  is  made  of  the  prevalence 
of  'Greek  fashions,'  and  'the  game  of  Discus  ;' 
though,  as  appears  clearly  from  the  last  passage 
(v.  17),  these  practices  were  considered  contrary 
to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  were  hateful  to 
pious  Israelites.  The  Herod ian  princes  had  the- 
atres and  amphitheatres  built  in  Jerusalem  anil 
other  cities  of  Palestine,  in  which  were  held 
splendid  games,  sometimes  in  honour  of  their 
Roman  masters.  We  cite  a  remarkable  passage 
to  this  effect  from  Josephus  (Antiq.  xv.  8.  I)  : — 
'  Herod  revolted  from  the  laws  of  his  country 
and  corrupted  the  ancient  constitution  by  intro- 
ducing foreign  practices,  while  those  religious 
observances  which  used  to  lead  the  multitude  to 
piety  were  neglected.  He  appointed  solemn 
games  to  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in  honour 
of  Caesar,  and  built  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem,  as 
also  a  very  great  amphitheatre  in  the  plain — both 
costly  works,  but  contrary  to  Jewish  customs 
He  also  called  men  together  out  of  every  nation  : 
wrestlers  and  others,  who  strove  for  prizes  in  these 
games.,  were  invited  by  the  hope  of  reward  and 
the  glory  of  victory.  The  most  eminent  were  got 
together,  for  the  rewards  were  wry  great,  not  only 
to  those  that  performed  their  exercise  naked,  but 
to  musicians  also  He  moreover  offered  no  small 
rewards  to  those  who  ran  for  prizes  in  chariot- 
races,  when  they  were  drawn  by  two,  three,  or 
four  pairs  of  horses.  He  made  also  great  prepara- 
tion of  wild  beasts,  and  even  of  lions  in  great 
abundance,  and  of  such  other  beasts  as  were  either 
of  uncommon  strength  or  rarely  seen.  These 
fought  one  with  another,  or  men  condemned  to 
death  fought  with  them.  Above  all  the  rest  the 
trophies  gave  most  displeasure  to  the  Jews,  who 
imagined  them  to  be  images.  (See  also  Atitiq. 
xvi.  5.  1  ;  xix.  7.  4;  xix.  8.  2;  Eichhorn,  De 
JudtBor.  re  scenica,  in  the  Comment.  Goetiing. 
/tec.)  The  drama  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
introduced,  but  Jews  were  in  foreign  countries 
actors  of  plays  (Joseph.  I  ita,  §  3).  The  passage 
already  cited  (see  the  original)  is  full  of  evi 
dence  how  distasteful  these  heathenish  games  were 
to  the  more  sound-minded  part  of  the  nation. 

These  facts  make  it  the  less  surprising  that 
allusions  should  be  (bund  in  the  New  Testament 
wiitings  to  the  Grecian  games,  on  which  we 
think  it  desirable  to  supply  somewhat  detailed 
information,  in  order  to  serve  as  illustrations  of 
Scriptural  language. 

The  fact  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  games  of 
the  amphitheatre  were  celebrated  even  in  Jeru- 
salem, serves  to  make  it  very  likely  that  Paid, 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  32;  iv.  8,  alludes  to  these  detest- 
able practices,  though  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
apostle  was  himself  actually  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  the  raging  animals.  Contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Rome  wi  iters,    the    reference   to    these   combats 

appears1  to  us  very  clear,  though  it  was  only 
metaphorically  that  Paul  •  fought  with  [leasts  at 
Kphesus.' 

The  word  which  the  Apostle  (1  Cor.  xv.  32 
use,  is  emphatic  and  descriptive,  (Orj^ioud^tm. 
The  Otipto/xax'ta  or  beast-light  (mia/in  in  Latin  , 
constituted  among  the  Romans-  a  pan  of  the 
amusement!  of  the  etrcui  or  amphitheatre.  It 
consisted   in  the  combat  of  human   beings  with 

animals.  The  persons  destined  to  this  l>,uba 
rous  kind  of  atnosement  weie  termed  <*fy'.<yta\o* 
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bentiarii.  They  were  generally  of  two  classes — 
1.  Voluntary,  that  is,  persons  who  fought  either 
for  amusement  or  for  pay  :  these  were  clothed  and 
provided  with  offensive   and  defensive  weapons. 


304. 

2  Condemned  persons,  who  were  mostly  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  animals  unclothed,  unarmed, 
and  sometimes  bound  (Cic.  Pro  Sext.  64;  Ep. 
ad  Quint.  Frat.  ii.  6 ;  Senec.  De  Benef.  ii. 
19;  Tertull.  Apol.  9).  As  none  but  the  vilest 
of  men  were  in  general  devoted  to  these  beast- 
tights,  no  punishment  could  be  more  condign  and 
cruel  than  what  was  frequently  inflicted  on  the 
primitive  Christians,  when  they  were  hurried 
away  '  to  the  lions  '  (as  the  phrase  was),  merely 
for  their  fidelity  to  conscience  and  to  Christ,  its 
Lord.  Ephesus  appears  to  have  had  some  un- 
enviable distinction  in  these  brutal  exhibitions 
(Schleusner,  in  voc),  so  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
propriety  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle. 

Of  these  beast-fights  the  Romans-  were  pas- 
sionately find.  The  number  of  animals  which 
appear  to  have  been  from  time  to  time  engaged 
in  them,  is  such  as  to  excite  in  the  reader's  mind 
both  pity  and  aversion.  Sylla,  during  his  prsetor- 
sliip.  sent  into  the  arena  no  fewer  than  100  lions, 
which  were  butchered  by  beings  wearing  the 
human  shape.  Pompey  caused  the  destruction 
in  this  way  of  600  lions.  On  the  same  occasion 
there  perished  nearly  twenty  elephants.  These 
numbers,  however,  are  small  compared  with  the 
butchery  which  took  place  in  later  periods. 
Under  Titus  5000  wild  and  4000  tame  animals, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  11,000  animals,  are 
•aid  to  have  been  destroyed. 

The  New  Testament,  in  several  places,  con- 
tains references  to  the  celebrated  Grecian  Games, 
though  it  may  be  allowed  that  some  commenta- 
tors have  imagined  allusions  where  none  were 
designed.  As  might,  from  his  heathen  learning, 
be  expected,  it  is  Paul  who  chiefly  supplies  the 
nassages  in  question.  In  Gal.  ii.  2,  '  Lest  by 
any  means  I  should  run  in  vain ;'  v.  7,  '  Ye  did 
-up  well,  who  did  hinder  you  f  Phil.  ii.  16, 
That  I  may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  that  I 
aave  not  run  in  vain  nor  laboured  in  vain;'  Heb. 
xii.  I,  '  Run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  us ;' 
xii.  4,  '  Ye  have  not  resisted  unto  blood,  striving 
against  sin'  (avTaywi'iCo/xevoi) ;  Phil.  iii.  14, 
'  1  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize;'  2  Tim 
*i.  .r>,  '  1 1  a  man  strive  he  is  not  crowned  except 
he  strive  lawfully/  The  most  signal  passage, 
However,  is  found  in  1  Cor.  ix.  21-27,  '  Know  ye 
not  that  they  which  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one 
receiveth  the  prize  1  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain. 
And  every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is 
temperate  in  all  things.  Now  they  do  it  to  obtain 
a  corruptible  crown  ;  but  we  an  incorruptible.  I 
then-Ion-  so  run.  not  RJ  imn-i taioly  ;  so  fight  I,  not 
M  une  that  beateth  the  air  ;  but  1  keep  under  my 


body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  that  by  anj 
means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself 
should  be  a  castaway.'  In  the  Old  Testament 
two  passages  contain  a  clear  Reference  to  games; 
Ps.  xix.  5,  '  Rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a 
race;'  Eccl.  ix.  11,  '  I  said  that  the  tace  is  not  to 
the  swift/ 

These  Scriptural  allusions  are  the  more  appro- 
priate, because  the  Grecian  games  weie  in  their 
origin  and  in  their  best  days  intimately  connected 
with  religion.  Games  in  Greece  were  very  numer- 
ous. They  are  traceable  by  tradition  back  to  the 
earliest  periods  of  Grecian  civilization.  Indeed, 
much  of  the  obscurity  which  rests  on  their  origin 
is  a  consequence  and  a  sign  of  their  high  and  even 
mythic  antiquity. 

Pour  of  these  games  stood  far  above  the  rest, 
bearing  the  appellation  of  lepoi,  '  sacred,'  and  de- 
riving their  support  from  the  great  Hellenic  family 
at  large,  though  each  one  had  special  honour 
in  its  own  locality  :  these  four  were  the  Olympic, 
Pythi'an,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian.  The  first  were 
held  in  the  highest  honour.  The  victors  at  the 
Olympic  games  were  accounted  the  noblest  and 
happiest  of  mortals,  and  every  means  was  taken 
that  could  show  the  respect  in  which  they  were 
held.  These  games  were  celebrated  e/ery  five 
years  at  Olympia,  in  Elis,  on  the  treat  side  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  Hence  the  epoch  called  the 
Olympiads. 

The  gymnastic  exercises  were  laid  down  in  a 
well-planned  systematic  series,  beginning  with 
the  easier  (jtoxxpa),  and  proceeding  on  to  the  mora 
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difficult  (fiapta).  Some  of  these  were  specially 
fitted  to  give  strength,  others  agility  ;  some  edu- 
cated   the    hands,    others   the   feet.     Among  tha 
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lighter  exeTcises  was   reckoned   running  (Spdjtij, 
leaping  (&\uo),    quoiting  (Sutkos),    hurling   tha 
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Ravelin  {ok6vtu  v).  When  skill  had  been  obtained 
in  these,  and  the  consequent  strength,  then  fol- 
lowed a  severer  course  of  discipline.  This  was 
Iwo-fold — I,  simple;  2,  compound.  The  simple 
consisted  of  wrestling  (ird\r)),  boxing  (iruy/xr))  : 
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the  compound  we  find  in  the  Pentathlon  (the  five 
contests'),  and  the  Pankration  (or  general  trial  of 
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itrength).  The  Pentathlon  was  made  up  of  the 
union  of  leaping,  running,  quoiting,  wrestling, 
and  hurling  the  spear  :  the  Pankration  consisted 
of  wrestling  and  boxing.  It  is  not  necessary  hert 
ti>  speak  in  detail  of  the  distinctions  which  Galen 
makes  between  the  ordinary  motions  of  the  body 
and  those  which  were  required  in  these  exercises, 
6ince  the  names  themselves  are  sufficient  to  make 
manifest  how  manifold,  severe,  long,  and  difficult 
the  bodily  discipline  was,  and  the  inference  is 
easy  and  unavoidable  that  the  effect  on  the  bodily 
frame  must  have  been  of  the  most  decided  and 
lasting  kind. 

Racing  may  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest 
jieiiods  of  Grecian  antiquity,  and  may  he  re- 
garded as  the  first  friendly  contest  in  which  men 
engaged.  Accordingly  the  Olympic  and  Py- 
tliian,  probably  also  the  other  games,  ■  pened 
with  foot-races.  Foot-racing,  perfected  l>\  sys- 
tematic piactiee,  was  divided  into  different 
kinds.  If  you  ran  meiely  to  the  end  of  the 
course  (irrdbto v),  it  was  called  stadium ;  if  you 
went  thither  and  back,  you  ran  the  double  couise 
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'BlavXoi       The    longest   course    \v;is    the   8oAjxoi 
which   re  pined  extraordinary  n|>tpiI  and  power   nf 
todurance.     What  it  involved  the  uucients  have 


left  in  no  small  uncertainty.  It  is  sometime* 
given  as  seven  tunes  .vei  the  stadium  ;'  at  others, 
twelve  times;  at  others  again,  t.-ei.ry  ;  and  even 
the  number  of  four  and  twenty  times  is  mentioned. 
These  lengths  will  give  some  idea  of  the  severity 
of  the  trial,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
the  Apostle  when  he  speaks  of  running  with  pa- 
tience the  race  set  before  him  (vTTOjxovr,,  patience, 
sustained  effort).  Indeed,  one  Ladas,  a  victor  at 
the  Olympic  ^ames,  in  the  Soki^os  or  long  race, 
was  so  exhausted  by  his  efforts  that,  immediately 
on  gaining  the  honour  and  being  crowned,  he 
yielded  up  his  breath  ;  a  fact  which  also  serves 
to  throw  light  on  Scriptural  language,  as  showing 
with  what  intense  eagerness  these  aspirants  (SoAi- 
Xo5po/j.oi,  long-runneis)  stiove  for  peiishing  chap* 
lets  (cpdaprby  are<pavovr  In  the  preparatory  dis- 
cipline every7  thing  was  dune  which  could  con- 
duce to  swiftness  and  strength.  The  exercises 
were  performed  with  the  body  naked  and  well 
oiled.  Minute  directions  were  established  in  order 
to  prevent  foul  play  (/ca/curexyto,  KaKovpyia)  of 
any  kind,  so  that  all  the  competitors  might  start 
and  run  on  terms  of  entire  equality — illustrating 
the  words  of  Paul  on  the  necessity  of  running 
lawfully.  The  contest  was  generally  most  severe; 
to  reach  the  goal  sooner  by  one  foot  was  enough 
to  decide  the  victory.  How  true  and  graphic 
then  the  descriptions  given  by  Paul :  it  was.  as 
the  Apostle  states,  iv  araSicx},  in  the  race-course, 
that  the  contests  took  place  ;  every  one  striving 
for  the  victory  was  temperate  in  all  things;  nay 
more,  he  kept  under  his  body  and  brought  it  into 
subjection.  A  passage  is  found  in  the  Enchiri- 
dion of  Epictetus,  which  shows  with  what  pro- 
priety the  ter.i  s  which  the  Apostle  employs  were 
chosen  by  him  :  *  You  wish  to  conquer  at  the 
Olympic  games?  so  also  do  I;  for  it  is  honour- 
able; but  bethink  yourself  what  this  attempt  im- 
plies, and  then  begin  the  undertaking.  You  must 
subject  yourself  to  a  determinate  course;  must 
submit  to  dietetic  discipline  (ai,a'yKOTpo<pst.v)  ; 
must  pursue  the  established  exei rises  at  fixed 
hours  in  heat  and  cold;  must  abstain  fiom  all 
delicacies  in  meat  and  drink  ;  yield  yourself  un- 
reservedly to  the  control  ot  the  presiding  physi- 
cian, and  even  endure  Hogging.' 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  competitors 
employed  all  their  ability,  and  displayed  the 
greatest  eagerness  to  gain  the  prize.  The  nearer, 
too,  they  approached  to  the  goaf,  the  moiedid  they 
increase  their  efforts.  Sometimes  the  victory  de- 
jM-nded  on  a  final  spring;  happy  he  that  letaiued 
power  enough  to  leap  first  to  the  goal.  The  spec- 
tators, also,  used  every  encouragement  in  tlieil 
power,  these  favouring  one  competitor,  those 
another  : — 

4  Y'eihaque  dicentum,  nunc,  nunc  incumbers 

tempos, 
Ilippomene.  propera.    Nunc  viribus  utcre  tntis.' 

All  these  rematki  gt  to  show  how  wisely  Paul 
acted  in  selecting  the  Igure,  ..ml  how  carefully 

he  ha«  preserved  the  imagery  winch  belongs  to  it 

A    word    employed     in     the    Common      Version, 

1   Cor.   ix.  27,  l  Lest  when   1  liave  preached  to 

Other>  I  in  vs.  ||' should  be   a   castaway  '—   namely, 

preached^   nuns    the   li^ore.      Tin*   original     is 

K7ty>i''£ar  "  acted  the  pari  of  lierard,"  whose  business 
if  was  to  call  the  Competitor!  t0  the  Contest  ami 
proclaim  their  victory,  (unctions  Which  Paid 
.spent  Ins  lite  in  jXT'oimmg. 
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Paul  spe  ik?  in  the  same  connection  of  running 
not  as  uncertainly)  o/  fighting  not  as  one  who 
bcateth  the  air;  alluding  to  the  preludial  exer- 
cises, li'als  of  individual  and  of  comparative 
strength,  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  train- 
ing. These  runnings  and  boxings  had  no  imme- 
diate aim  nor  result,  and  implied  no  real  com- 
petitor; hence  the  propriety  of  the  terms  which 
the  sacred  writer  employs.  Statins  (Theb.  vi. 
5S7)  has  given  a  lively  picture  of  some  of  the 
practices  hy  which  the  runners  endeavoured  to 
give  suppleness  and  agility  to  their  limbs : 

tunc  rite  citatos 
Explorant,  acuuntque  gradus,  variasque  per  artes 
Exstimulant  dncto  languentia  membra  tumultu. 
Poplite  nunc  rlexo  sidunt,  nunc  lubrica  forti 
Pectora  collidunt  plausu  ;  nunc  ignea  tollunt 
Crura,  brevemque  fugam  necopino  fine  reponunt. 

After  the  herald  had  called  the  competitors  into 
the  lists,  they  sometimes  tried  their  strength  and 
exercised  their  frames,  by  running  out  and  back 
on  the  course.  Virgil  (JEn.  iv.  370)  represents 
Dares  as  displaying  the  size  and  flexibility  of  his 
arms  pricr  to  his  combat  with  Eryx  : 

Ostenditque  humerus  latos,  alternaque  jactat 
Braehia  protendens,  et  verberat  ictibus  auras, 

where,  in  verberat  ictibus  auras,  we  have  even  a 
verba!  agreement  with  the  Apostle's  phraseology. 
(Compare  /En.  v.  4,  46.)  Among  the  proprieties 
of  language  for  which  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  ix.  is 
distinguished,  may  be  placed  the  term  which  Paul 
employs  to  describe  the  prize.  It  is  the  specific 
word  used  in  the  case,  namely  fSpafiz?oi>  :  this 
was  the  customary  term,  the  employment  of  which 
was  rendered  proper  from  the  name  of  the  officers, 
Bpafievral,  who  gave  the  conqueror  his  crown. 
The  entire  passage  indeed  is  singularly  happy  in 
its  phraseology,  thereby  adding  confirmation  to 
the  ground-;  on  which  the  authority  of  the  Epistle 
rests.  We  cannot,  however,  think  one  word  well 
rendered  in  our  English  version,  a86ntfxos,  'cast- 
away ;'  or,  if  this  be  a  good  rendering,  the  Apostle 
has  at  least  failed  in  strict  verbal  propriety  ;  for 
who  were  they  in  connection  with  the  games  who 
were,  or  were  termed,  castaway  ?  AoKi/xaala  was 
the  term  employed  to  describe  the  severe  scrutiny 
which  candidates  for  office  underwent  at  Athens. 
Persons  who  were  found  unfit  were  termed  clSokl- 
fxoi,  and  iis  this  verdict  was  a  declaration  of  civic 
and  social  incapacity,  not  to  say  of  moval  turpi- 
tude, the  word  came  to  mean  '  dishonoured.'  This, 
or  the  word  rejected,  seems  the  proper  rendering  in 
the  last  verse  of  the  ninth  chap,  of  I  Corinthians. 
The  Apostle's  fear  evidently  was,  lest,  after  having 
put  others  on  this  rloble  undertaking,  he  himself 
should  be  at  last  found  unfit  to  engage  therein  ; 
for  the  allusion  seems  to  be  derived  from  fhe  pre- 
paratory exercises  of  which  he  is  immediately 
speaking,  and  not  from  the  issue  of  the  contest  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  these  preparatory  exercises,  a 
very  severe  examination  had  to  he  undergone  by 
such  as  wished  to  4  run  the  race.'  This  inter- 
pretation may  perhaps  serve  to  set  the  Apostle's 
humility  in  a  strong  light;  since  lie  expresses  his 
fear  lt«l  lie  should  not  be  even  admitted  to  enter 
the  lists  Cor  '(lie  glorious  prize.'  If,  however,  an  v 
one  prefers  referring  the  word  to  the  final  issue  of 
the  contest  of  life,  ihen  ihe  same  meaning  remains, 
and  the  Apostle  says,  that,  after  all  his  striving,  he 
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may  lose  the  crown,  proving  at  last  unequal  ^ 
the  achievement  of  the  victory. 

In  writing  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth  ther* 
was  a  special  propriety,  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle. 
in  making  allusions  to  the  public  games.  Corinth 
was  the  place  where  one  of  the  four  Greek  national 
games  was  celebrated,  namely,  the  Isthmian. 
These  games  were  so  called  from  being  held  orj 
the  isthmus  which  joins  northern  with  southern 
Greece — a  spot  of  land  most  celebrated  in  Grecian 
history,  alike  in  martial  and  commercial  matters. 
No  spot  could  well  be  chosen  for  such  a  purpose  bet- 
ter than  this  isthmus,  which  lay  in  the  very  centre 
of  Grecian  civilization.  In  the  narrowest  part  of 
this  tongue  of  land,  between  Leehaeum  and  Schce- 
nus,  stood  the  famous  temple,  sacred  to  the  Isth- 
mian Neptune.  It  was  shaded  by  a  pine  grove. 
Here  began  the  Isthmian  games.  Here  also  was 
a  splendid  theatre,  and  a  race-course  adorned  with 
white  marble.  Other  distinguished  works  of  art 
adorned  and  hallowed  the  vicinity. 

If  we  attempt  to  trace  these  games  to  their 
origin  we  are  lost  in  the  mists  which  envelope  the 
mythical  periods  of  the  Greek  national  life.  They 
were  obviously  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Neptune;  the  wide  diffusion  of  which  tended 
greatly  to  secure  for  the  Isthmian  games  the  great 
celebrity  which  they  enjoyed,  calling,  as  they  did, 
competitors  and  spectators  from  all  parts.  The 
Persian  war  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  Isthmian 
games.  The  Peloponnesian  war,  on  the  contrary 
— as  being  a  contest  of  Greek  against  Greek — 
dimmed  their  glory,  aud  abated  their  influence. 
Even  when,  at  a  later  period,  Corinth  became  a 
Roman  colony,  the  games,  so  far  from  losing. their 
importance,  were  exhibited  under  the  Caesars  with 
an  increased  celebrity,  so  that  Paul,  in  the  pic- 
ture which  he  drew,  was  writing  to  the  eye  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians.  And,  if  corroboration  ot 
the  credibility  of  the  first  letter  were  needed,  we 
might  find  all  we  could  wish  in  antiquities  yet  in 
existence ;  for  a  coin  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
another  of   Commodus  (and  indeed  others  of  a 
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later  period),  bear  each  one  the  inscription  of 
ISTHMIA,  the  Isthmian  Games.  The  Co- 
rinthians appear  to  have  been  inordinately  fond  of 
these  amusements.  They  were  held  every  three 
years.  They  comprised  three  leading  divisions — 
musical,  gymnastical,  and.  equestrian  contests. 
In  the  first  the  tyrant  Nero  carried  off  a  crown,  by 
destroying  his  too  highly-gifted  antagonist.  The 
gymnastic  contests  were  the  same  as  those  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.  A  few  words,  however, 
may  here  be  introduced  as  to  the  hoise-racing, which 
has  not  been  hitherto  descri bed.  Generally  the  same 
kinds  prevailed  as  at  the  Olympic  and  Pythian 
games.  Chariot-races  seem  to  have  been  practised 
in  the  earliest  heroic  times,  since  chariot*  were  ai 
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early  as  fb*  used  in  battle,  and  tVie  notices  which 
nave  corn*  ('uwn  to  us  refer  this  kind  of  sport  to 
the  early   period   now   indicated.     It  stood  pre- 
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eminently  before  other  games.  The  skill  and 
outlay  which  it  required  prevented  any  but 
persons  of  distinction — the  wealthy,  governors, 
princes,  and  kings — from  engaging  in  its  enjoy- 
ments. The  Homeric  competitors  made  use  in 
their  games  of  their  two-horsed  war-chariots,  which 
they  occupied  each  one  alone,  and  drove  them- 
selves, though  in  battle  it  was  not  unusual  for  the 
reins  to  he  entrusted  to  a  charioteer.  In  the  heroic 
ages  these  contests  opened  the  games.  To  them 
belonged  the  highest  prizes.  In  the  Olympic 
games  horse  and  chariot  racing  gradually  branched 
out  into  different  kinds.  So  much  importance 
was  attached  to  these  games  that  historians  have 
recorded  the  exact  time  when  particular  kinds 
were  first  introduce;!,  and  immortal  poets  sung  the 
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jjraises  alike  of  the  victors  and  their  horses.  The 
four-horsed  chariot-race  (apfxa  TeOpnrirov)  took  its 
origin  in  the  twenty  fifth  Olympiad.  In  the 
ninety-third  Olympiad  was  held  the  first  contest 
with  two-horsed  chariots.  Foals  were  now  made 
use  of,  as  well  as  horses.  For  a  time  mules  also 
were  employed.  Other  varieties,  mostly  designed 
for  a  display  of  skill  and  splendour,  came  and 
went  as  fashion  dictated.  The  number  of  chariots 
that  mifjht  appear  on  the  course  at  once  cannot 
be  accurately  determined.  Pindar  (Pyth.  v.  46) 
praises  Arkcsdas  of  Cyrene  for  having  calmly 
brought  off  his  chariot  uninjured,  in  a  contest 
where  no  fewer  than  forty  took  part  The  course 
had  to  be  gone  over  twelve  times.  The  urgency 
of  the  drivers,  the  speed  and  exhaustion  of  the 
horses,  may  easily  be  imagined  The  greatest 
ikill  was  needed  in  turning  the  pillar  which 
marked  the  extremity  of  the  course,  especially 
when  the  contending  chariots  were  numerous. 
How  to  avoid  the  danger  of  collision,  bow  to  turn 
as  near  the  pillar  as  possible,  so  as  to  -ave  ground, 

were  points  of  the  greatest  consequence,  as  So- 
phocles in  his  i'.lcctra  intimates  (west's  Tians.). 
Th'  Athenian,  wi'h  consummate  art, 
11'. >  course  obliquely  veered,  and  steering  widt 


With  steady  rein,  the  wild  commotion  pass'd 
Of  tumbling  chariots  and  tumultuous  steeds. 

At  the  Olympic  games  the  prize  was  simply  a 
chaplet  made  of  wild  olive.  The  crowns  were  laid 
on  a  tripod,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
course,  so  as  to  be  seen  Of  all.  On  the  same  table 
there  were  also  exposed  to  view  palm-branches, 
one  of  which  was  given  into  the  hand  of  each  con- 
queror at  the  same  time  with  the  chaplet.  The 
victors,  having  been  summoned  by  proclamation, 
were  presented  with  the  ensigns  of  victory,  and 
conducted  along  the  stadium,  preceded  by  a 
herald,  who  proclaimed  their  honours,  and  an- 
nounced their  name,  parentage,  and  country. 

The  real  reward,  however,  was  in  the  fame  which 
ensued.  A  chaplet  won  in  the  chariot-races  at 
'Olympia  was  the  highest  of  earthly  honours.  What 
congratulations  from  friends;  how  was  the  public 
eye  directed  to  the  fortunate  conqueror;  what 
honour  had  he  conferred  on  his  native  city,  and 
for  what  office  was  such  an  one  unfit!  What 
intense  and  deep  delight  must  his  bosom  have 
been  filled  with  when  the  '  full  acclaim  of  as- 
sembled Greece  fell  upon  his  ear,  coming  in  loud 
salutations  and  applauses  from  every  part  of  the 
crowded  course  !  Then  came  the  more  private 
attentions  of  individual  friends.  One  brought  a 
chaplet  of  flowers;  another  bound  his  head  with 
ribbons.  Afterwards  came  the  triumphal  sacrifice 
made  to  the  twelve  gods,  accompanied  by  sump- 
tuous feasting.  The  poet  now  began  his  office, 
gaining,  in  some  cases,  both  for  himself  and  the 
happy  victor,  an  unexpected  immortality.  Music 
also  lent  her  aid,  and  his  name  was  sung  wherever 
the  noble  accents  of  the  Greek  tongue  asserted 
their  supremacy.  In  order  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  these  great  men,  their  names  and 
achievements  were  entered  into  a  public  register, 
which  was  under  the  care  of  suitable  officers.  A 
no  less  privilege  was  that  of  having  a  statue  of 
themselves  placed  either  at  the  expense  of  their 
country  or  their  friends,  in  the  sacied  grove  of 
Jupiter.  A  perhaps  still  greater  honour  awaited 
the  victor  on  his  return  home.  The  conquerors  at 
the  Isthmian  games  were  wont  to  be  received  in 
their  chariots,  superbly  attired,  amid  thronging 
and  jubilant  multitudes. 

One  or  two  other  privileges  belonged  to  these 
victors,  such  as  immunity  from  public  offices,  and 
a  certain  yearly  stipend.  If  to  all  this  l>e  added 
the  strict  scrutiny  which  competitors  were  obliged 
to  undergo  (in  the  best  ages),  so  th.i.  none  could 
enter  the  lists  but  such  as  weie  of  pure  Greek 
blood,  and  incorrupt  in  life,  nor  e  but  such  as  had 
undergone  the  required  disciplinary  training,  and 
(in  the  case  of  the  chariot  and  horse-races)  none 
but  those  who  could  afford  to  possess  and  train 
horses  in  a  country  in  which,  as  in  Greece,  horses, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  ages,  weie'very  scarce 
and  dear  ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distinction  of 
the  prise  was  not  over-rated,  when  if  was  com- 
pared with  a  Roman  triumph,  nor  that  the  de- 
scription of  Horace  is  too  highly  coloured — 

palmaque  nohilis 
Terrarum  doininos  evehit  ad  Deos. 

At  the  UtbaiiaD  garr.es  the  |>rize  was  parsley 
during  the  mythic  periods.  In  later  ages  the 
victor  was  ciowncd  with  a  chaplet  of  pine  leaves. 
Paisley,  however,  ap|«earg  to  have  been  ■!•§.  em- 
ployed.     If  die  conqueror  had  come  oil'  \  ictorious 
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in  the  three  great  division? — music,  gymnastics, 
and  acing — he  was  in  the  Pythian,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  sacred  garnes,  presented  also  with  a 
palm-branch.  The  names  of  about,  seventy  per- 
sons are  preserved  who  gained  honours  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  among  which  occurs  that  0/  the 
emperor  Nero,  who  is  recorded  to  have  gained  the 
victory  in  the  character  of  harper  and  that  01 
herald. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  use  which  espe 
cially  Paul  makes  of  the  Grecian  games  is  un 
becoming  the  lofty  subject  of  religion.  Sucb 
an  idea  can  be  entertained  by  none  but  those  who 
have  the  mo,t  superficial  notions  on  the  subject, 
and  who  possess  no  acquaintance  with  the  spirit 
of  classical  antiquity.  A  full  vindication  of 
the  propriety  of  these  allusions  would  require 
a  detailed  exposition  of  the  good  which  the  games 
conferred  on  the  Greek  communities.  One  or  two 
points  only  can  be  spoken  of. 

These  games,  taken  in  connection  with  the  early 
and  long  training  by  which  they  were  preceded, 
and  of  which  they  were  both  the  natural  result 
and  reward,  were  a  grand  educational  system, 
bearing  primarily  indeed  in  favour  of  the  physical 
development,  but  also  tending  directly  and  power- 
fully to  advance  the  highest  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  The  exercises  through  which  the 
child,  the  youth,  and  the  man  were  stage  by  stage 
conducted,  each  in  succession  becoming  more 
difficult  and  more  complex,  as  the  bodily  powers 
came  into  play  and  acquired  vigour,  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  1o  give  that  union  of  strength 
and  beauty  in  which  physical  perfection  consists, 
and  in  which  the  Greek  nations  probably  sur- 
passed every  other  known  people.  But  the 
vigour  and  energy  which  ensued  imply  health 
and  hilarity ;  hence  arise  humane,  kind,  and 
generous  dispositions ;  so  that  a  good  state  of 
die  5ody  promoted  moral  soundness,  and  moral 
soundness,  combined  with  bodily  vigour,  gua 
ranteed  intellectual  activity  and  mental  power. 
The  existence  of  these  exercises  and  these  games 
tn  each  separate  state  secured  the  development 
and  activity  of  those  feelings  which  made  his 
own  country  to  each  one  dear  and  venerable ; 
while  a  narrow  and  selfish  patriotism  was  greatly 
prevented,  and  emotions  which  embraced  the 
whole  Hellenic  race  were  enkindled  and  fostered 
by  those  general  meetings  which,  from  time  to 
time,  called  together,  especially  at  Olympia,  all 
who  were  not  aliens  from  the  Greek  common- 
wealth, marked  out  by  the  use  of  that  noble  in- 
strument ol  speech,  the  Greek  tongue. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  look  with  admiration  on 
die  wise  and  caieful  measures  which  were  taken 
in  order  to  make  the  gymnasia  schools  of  order  .and 
of  moral  propriety  as  well  as  of  physical  beauty. 
Aware  of  tire  importance  of  the  training,  Solon 
took  the  business  under  his  special  care,  laying 
down  minute  regulations  as  to  time,  place,  and 
extent,  so  that  nothing  might  be  left  to  chance  or 
caprice.  Then  the  school,  in  general,  had  its 
president  —  gymnasiarch,  —  and  each  separate  de- 
partment a  separate  head  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
torch-rare,  which  had  its  lamparchy,  or  govern- 
ment, charged  with  the  office  of  making,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  all  necessary  arrangements. 
There  were,  however,  two  officers  whose  names 
and  functions  strikingly  serve  to  show  how  greatly 
thaw  Grecian   institutions  had  a  favourable   in- 
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fli^»nce  on  character  :  the  first  was  the  kosmete* 
who:*  name  comes  from  a  word  {k6(T{xos)  signify 
Ln&  order  and  beauty,  and  whose  office  consisted 
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in  the  special  superintendence  of  every  thing 
fitted  to  further  these  high  qualities ;  the  othe* 
officer  was  termed  sophronisk's ;  and  his  business 
was  still  more  intimately  conducive  to  inform  \\\<i 
mind  and  give  shape  and  pressure  to  the  life, 
since,  as  his  designation  (from  od}<poccv)  proves,  h* 
was  require  1  to  guide  the  pupils  to  ^w^oojwti.  v 
term  for  which  we  have  no  English  equivalent 
but  which  may  perhaps  be  approximately  -endere. 
by  '  sound-mindedness.,  The  elder  Athen;ai.s  w<?r\ 
so  solicitous  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  ii.un 
ence  of  the  gymnasium,  the  pala?stra,  and  tr* 
stadium,  that  they  annually  elected  ten  so 
phronists  (one  out  of  each  tribe),  and  the  hpnoix 
which  was  attached  to  the  office  may  be  learni 
from  the  fact  that,  in  some  inscriptions,  their  name 
stands  before  that  of  the  gymnasiarchs  (heads  ot 
the  gymnasia)  themselves.  The  usual  provin  e 
of  the  sophronists  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  exercise-grounds,  for  they  exercised  over 
the  youth  a  general  legal  oversight.  Even  theii 
play-hours  were  under  the  eye  of  the  sophronist. 
When  the  young  men  joined  in  the  solemn  pro- 
cession of  the  grand  national  Panathensea  they 
were  under  the  guardianship  of  the  sophronists. 
Were  they  present  at  the  nocturnal  festival  held 
in  honour  of  Hebe,  they  were  still  attended  by 
and  subject  to  their  wise,  experienced,  and  judi- 
cious sophronist.  That  something  even  of  a 
sacred  character  belonged  to  these  preparatory 
exercises  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  kosmeteg 
bore  also  the  designation  of  Upevs  (priest),  having 
charge  of  certain  sacrifices. 

Were  there  no  other  consideration  in  their 
favour,  yet  the  severe  examination  to  which  can- 
didates for  admission  to  these  contests  were  com- 
pelled to  submit,  would  suffice  to  satisfy  the 
reader  that  the  tendency  of  the  games  was  good 
not  less  in  a  moral  than  a  social  point  of  view. 
Besides  being  questioned  as  to  their  condition — were 
they  freemen  or  slaves? — and  as  to  their  blood — 
were  they  really  Greeks'? — they  had  also  to  sarisfv 
their  judges  that  their  characters  were  fiee  frou 
all  moral  stain.  In  the  public  stadium  the 
herald,  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  candi* 
date,  inquired  with  a  loud  voice,  'Can  any  one1 
accuse  this  man  of  any  crime  ?  Is  he  a  robber  or 
a  slave?  or  wicked  or  depraved  in  his  life? 
If  he  successfully  passed  this  ordeal  the  candi* 
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date  was  then  conducted  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter, 
the  punisher  of  the  perjured,  where  with  solemn 
rites  he  was  required  to  swear  (if  lie  could  with 
truth  and  safety)  that  he  had  gone  through  the 
required  preparatory  course  of  discipline,  and 
would  abstain  from  every  breach  of  the  laws  in 
the  contest  before  him.  On  the  subject  here 
treated  of  see  West's  Odes  of  Pindar,  2nd 
edit. ;  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece.  By  far 
the  best  work,  however,  is  Krause's  Die  Gym- 
nastik  und  Agonistik  der  Hellenen ;  and  his  Die 
Pythien,  Nemeen  und  Isthmien,  Leipzig,  1841. 

J.  R.  B. 

GARDEN  Several  gardens  are  mentioned 
»n  the  Scriptures,  as  the  garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii. 
8,  9,  10,  15),  Aliab's  garden  of  herbs  (1  Kings 
xxi.  2),  the  royal  garden  near  the  fortress  of  Zion 
(2  Kings  xxi.  l^;  xxv.  4),  the  royal  garden  of 
the  Persian  kings  at  Susa  (Esther  i.  5  ;  vii.  7,  8), 
the  garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (John  xix. 
41),  and  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  (John  xviii.  1). 
It  is  clear,  from  Josh.  v.  2,  and  Lam.  ii.  6,  that 
gardens  were  generally  hedged  or  walled,  as  indeed 
Joseph  us  expressly  states  respecting  the  gardens 
near  Jerusalem  (De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  7).  In  Neh. 
ii.  5,  and  John  xx.  15,  gardeners  and  keepers  of 
gardens  by  occupation  are  indicated. 

Gardens  were  planted  not  only  with  fragrant 
and  beautiful  plants,  but  with  various  fruit- 
bearing  and  other  trees  (Gen.  ii.  9;  Jer.  xxix.  5; 
Amos  ix.  11).  Thus  we  find  mention  of  nut- 
gardens  (Cant.  vi.  14),  pomegranate-gardens 
(Cant.  iv.  13),  olive-gardens  (Deut  viii.  8;  1 
Chron.  xxvii.  28),  vine-gardens  (Cant.  iv.  2; 
viii.  8).  Here,  however,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  gardens  were  exclusively  occupied  by  these 
fruits,  but  that  they  were  severally  predominant 
in  the  gardens  to  which  tney  gave  name.  The 
distinction,  for  instance,  between  a  vine-garden 
and  a  vineyard  would  be,  that,  in  the  latter,  the 
vine  was  cultivated  solely  for  use,  whereas  in  the 
former  it  was  planted  for  solace  and  ornament, 
to  cover  walls,  and  to  be  trained  in  arbours  and 
on  trellises. 

Gardens  were,  when  possible,  planted  near 
streams,  which  afforded  the  means  of  easy  irriga- 
tion. This  explains  such  passages  as  Gen.  ii.  (J, 
sq..  and  Isa.  i.  30.  But  streams  were  few  in  Pales* 
tine,  at  least  such  as  afforded  water  in  summer, 
when  alone  water  was  wanted  for  irrigation  :  hence 
ruin-water,  or  water  from  the  streams  which  dried 
up  it)  summer,  was  in  winter  stored  up  in  re- 
servoirs, spacious  enough  to  contain  all  the  water 
likely  to  lie  needed  during  the  dry  season.  In 
fact  many  of  our  own  large  nurseries  are  watered 
in  the  same  manner  from  reservoirs  of  rain-water. 
The  water  was  distributed  through  the  garden  in 
numerous  small  rills,  which  traversed  it  in  all 
directions,  and  which  were  supplied  either  by  a 
continued  stream  from  the  reservoir,  or  had  water 
poured  into  them  by  the  gardeners,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  Egyptian  monuments.  These  rills 
being  tinned  and  directed  by  the  foot,  gave  rise  to 
the  phrase  'watering  by  the  foot,'  as  indicative  of 
garden  in  igation  i  Deut.  xi  10).  The  following  re- 
Bteseutatioi)  i  No. 313)  very  clearly  shows  the  way 
in  which  watci  was  raised,  by  a  balanced  lever, 
from  the  stream  or  reservoir,  und  poured  into  a 
traugh   whence  it  Bowed  into  the  various  canals 

for  irrigation.     This  method  is  still   in  use.      I  hei- • 
M  a  curious  account  of  ancient  garden  irrigation 


in  Pliny  (Hist   Nat.  xix.  4\  wnich  the  reader 
may  consult  with  advantage. 


314.     [Watering  Garden.] 

Gardens  were  dedicated  to  various  uses  among 
the  Hebrews,  such  as  we  still  find  prevailing  in 
the  East.  One  most  essential  difference  betweer. 
them  and  our  own  is  that  they  are  not  attached 
to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  residence, 
but  are  situated  in  the  suburbs.  We  have  known 
gardens  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  distant  from 
the  houses  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  belonged. 
It  is  manifest  that  all  the  gardens  mentioned  i:j 
Scripture  were  outside  the  several  towns.  This 
is,  however,  to  he  understood  of  regular  gardens, 
for  shrubs  and  flowers  were  often  planted  in  th* 
open  courts  of  the  tlwelling-houses. 

People  repair  to  their  suburban  gardens  to  take 
the  air,  to  walk,  and  to  refresh  and  solace  them- 
selves in  various  ways.     For  their   use  there  is 
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mostly  in  each   garden  ■  kind  of  summer-hotm 
oi  pavilion,   fitted   up  with  much   neatness,   gailv 
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pointed,  and  furnislied  with  seats,  where  the  visit- 
ants may  sit  and  enj  >y  themselves.  Here  some- 
times banquets  were  and  are  st ill  given,  attended 
by  Bulging  and  music  (Isa.  li.  3;  lxv.  3).  The 
custom  of  burying  the  (had  in  gardens  is  indi- 
cated in  Gen.  xxiii  19,  20;  2  Kings  xxi.  4; 
I  Sam.  xxv.  1  ;  Mark  xv.  40  ;  and  still  occurs 
•ometimes  in  the  East,  but  is  not  very  prevalent. 
We  find  it  also  among  the  Greeks  (Heliodorus, 
.Ethiop  i.  2,  p.  35 J,  and  the  Romans  (Suetonius, 
(i alia,  20). 

It  is  evident  that  the  gardens  of  the  Hebrews 
were  in  a  very  considerable  degree  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  medicinal  herbs,  the  preparation  of 
which  in  various  ways  was  a  matter  of  much 
solicitude  »vith  them  (Jer.  v:.ii.  22).  This  is  still 
the  case  in  the  East,  wheie  vegetable  simples  are 
as  much  employed  in  medicine  as  they  were  in 
his  country  in  the  times  of  Gerarde  and  Cul- 
pepper. 

Ii  would  seem  that  the  Jews  were  much  in  the 
habit  of  performing  their  devotions  in  gardens 
(Gen.  xxiv.  63:  Matt.  xvi.  30;  John  ii.  4S ; 
xviii.  1,  2).  This  interesting  practice,  however, 
was  idolatrously  abused  ;  for  ihe  worship  of  idols 
in  these  shady  seclusions  was  not  of  un frequent 
occurrence,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(1  Kings  xiv.  23;  2  Kings  xvi.  4;  xvii.  10;  2 
Chron.  xviii.  4;  Isa.  lxv.  3;  lxvi.  17;  Jer.  ii. 
20:   iii.  6;  Ezek.  xx.  28). 

Such  are  the  principal  points  of  information 
concerning  gardens  which  may  be  collected  from 
Scripture,  or  which  may  be  connected  with  the 
Scriptural  intimations. 

The  Jews  in  their  ceren.onial  treatises,  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  mention  gardens,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  plants  or  seeds  might 
or  might  not  be  planted  or  sown  together  under 
the  law  against  heterogeneous  propagations  (Lev. 
xix.  'J  ;  Dent.  xxi.  9,  II).  From  this  source  some 
curious  facts  relating  to  the  arrangements  of  gar- 
dens may  be  gleaned,  The  following  are  from 
the  Mishnic  treatise  Kilai/n,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  general  subject:  'Trees  must  not  be  grafted 
on  trees  of  adilfeienf  kind,  nor  one  kind  of  shrub 
on  another  kind  of  slirub,  nor  yet  trees  on  shrubs, 
nor  shrubs  on  trees."  Rabbi  Jehudah,  however, 
sanctioned  this  last  practice.  *  fcjhrubs  must  not 
be  planted  in  a  sycamore-bush ;  rue  must  not  be 
grafted  on  white  cassia,  because  that  would  be  a 
shrub  on  a  tree;  a  scion  of  the  fig-tree  must  not  be 
planted  among  chatzub  (supposed  '  ivy  '),  to  cool 
it ;  a  vine  branch  must  not  be  sunk  (trained)  into  a 
melon  bed,  to  instil  its  juices  therein,  because  that 
is  a  tree  on  a  plant ;  pumpkin-seed  must  not  beset 
among  mallow,  in  order  that  it  may  be  preserved 
therein,  as  that  is  herb  in  herb."  "  In  a  garden 
U'd  that  is  six  hands  square  five  different  kinds  ©f 
weds  may  be  sown,  namely,  four  kinds  in  the  four 
corneti  of  the  bed,  and  a  fifth  in  the  centre.  If 
the  bed  has  a  ridge  (border),  thirteen  ditferent 
kinds  may  be  sown,  three  in  each  coiner,  and  one 
ii.  the  middle  of  the  bed.'  'All  kinds  of  field- 
•evds  most  not  be  sown  in  a  garden  bed;  but  all 
k  imls  of  herbs  (garden-seed  )  may  be  sown  therein.' 
<  A  ridge  (border )  that  had  been  one  hand  high, 
but  is  decreased  in  height,  still  remains  good  he- 
eailM  it  had  been  originally  of  lawful  height." 
This  applies,  of  course,  to  the  ridges  by  which  dif- 
ferent plants  which  might  not  lawfully  mingle 
mere  separated.      '  In  a  trench  or  drv  kennel,  one 


hand  deep,  three  different  kinds  of  seeds  may  os 
sown,  namely,  one  kind  on  each  side  and  one  kind 
in  the  middle.' 

it  is  very  evident  that  where  such  careful   dis- 
tinctions and  rules   of   separation   existed,  great 
attention  must  have  been  required  to  the  means  of 
dividing  the   different    plants    from   each    other. 
This  was  effected  not  only  by  ridges  and  trendies, 
but  by  light  fence3  of  cane.     This  appears  from 
what  follows:  'A  partition  of  canes  is  considered 
a  fence,  provided  the  space  between  each  cane  is 
less  than  three  hands  wide,  so  that  a  young  kid 
cannot  pass  through.     If  there  is  a  breach  in  the 
fence  to  the  extent  of  ten  amoth,  it  is  considered  as 
a  gate  (entrance).     Should   a  greater   portion  of 
the  fence  be  broken  down,  it  is  unlawful  to  sow  or 
plant  towards   the  breach.     If  there  are  several 
breaches  in  the   fence,  should   the    portion    stil1 
standing  be  greater  than  that  broken  down,  it  ii 
permitted ;  but  should  the  portion  broken  down 
be  greater  than  that  standing,  it  is   forbidden.' 
These  examples  are  selected  only  as  specimens  of 
the  endless  modes  by  which  the  later  Jews  sough* 
to  carry  out  with  minute  and  impossible  exactness 
the  useful  regulation  of  the  Mosaical  law.     For 
that  law  various  reasons  have  been  given,  on  which 
we  are  not  required  to  pronounce  any  judgment : 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  economical   grounds 
which   may  be  collected  from  the  effects  which 
appear  to  result  from  the  interdicted  practices,  are 
quite  sufficient  in  themselves,  whether  others  exist 
or  not.     Thus   we   find   enumerated   among  the 
radical  defects  of  Hindu   husbandry— '  the  bar- 
barous system  of  sowing  two  or  three  species  of 
grain   in  one   field.... The  mode  of  reaping    is 
equally  defective;  if  two  or  three  species  of  grain 
are  sown  in  the  same  field,  the  Indian  husband 
man  treads  down  a  great  part  of  his  crop  in  order 
to  collect  each  kind  separately  :   indeed,  so  fond 
is  he  of  this  method  of  proceeding  that  lie  pursues 
it  even  when  the  crop  is  all  of  one  kind,  that  lie 
may  select  what  he  deems  the  ripest'  (Tennant's 
Indian  Recreations,  in  Edinb.  lieciew,  iv.  320). 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  die  gardens  of 
the  ancient  Jews  differed  in  any  material  respect 
from  those  which  are  still  found    in    Palestine. 
Such    difference   as    did   exist   was  doubtless  oc- 
casioned chiefly  by  the  minute  rules  which  were 
founded    upon    the  law   forbidding  the   intermix- 
ture of  diverse    plants   and  seeds.     The  gardens 
of  the    Holy    Land    have    been     mentioned    by 
travellers    in    terms    too    vague   and    general    to 
afford    the    basis    of    a    satisfactory    description. 
Dr.  Olin   seems   to   have  paid  most  attention  to 
them.     Of  the  gardens   near  Shechem  he  says, 
'  Upon   turning  an  angle  in  the  steep  gorge  we 
found  ourselves,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in  the  midst 
of  fruitful  gardens  filled  with  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  fruit-trees,  and  all  in  the  highest  perfection  of 
luxuriance  and   beauty.     Olives,  vines,   acacias, 
pomegranates,  figs,  mulberries,  and  several  species 
of  trees  which   I  did  not  recognise,  are  crowded 
together  in  small  enclosures,  forming  an  imper- 
vious shade  as  well  as  an  impenetrable  thicket: 
and  yet.  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  seem  not  to  be 
overburdened.       Kach    separate    tree    and    plant 
thrives   to  admiration,  and  seems  rather  to  profit 
than  sutler  from  the  thick  dark  canopy  of  branches 
and  foliage,  which  entirely  excludes  the  sun's  rays 
from  the  tangled  huddle  of  trunks  and. roots.     A 
beautiful  mountain  stream  runs  throng)'  the  midst 
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of  this  forest  of  gardens,  in  a  channel  mostly  arti- 
ficial and  sometimes  covered:  but  the  water  often 
rises  into  small  fountains,  and  forms  several  cas- 
cades '  (  Travels  in  the  East,  ii.  350).  The  orange 
and  citron  trees  which  abound  in  these  gardens 
near  Siiechem  (see  Schubert,  Reise  ins  Morgen- 
Uinde,  ii.  lib")  were  probably  those  not  recognised 
by  Dr.  Olin,  from  their  not  being  in  fruit  at  the 
time  of  his  visit. 

The  mural  paintings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
lfl'ord  us  much  information  resjiecting  their  gar- 
dens and  processes  of  gardening.  But  the 
difference  of  climate,  soil,  and  produce,  in  Egypt 
uud  Palestine,  was  too  material  to  justify  us 
in  expecting  much  information  from  this  source 
respecting  the  gardens  of  the  Hebrews.  As,  how- 
ever, some  notions  on  this  head  must  have  been 
common  tu  both  countries,  we  subjoin  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Watlien  on  the  gardens  of  Egypt 
{Arts,  be.  of  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  108). 

'  The  ancient  plans  of  gardens  show  that  the 
Egyptians  were  not  less  fond  than  our  ancestors 
of  mathematical  figures,  straight  walks,  archi- 
tectural decorations,  and  vegetable  avenues  ;  and- 
that  they  as  thoroughly  entered  into  the  idea 
of  seclusion  and  safety  suggested  by  enclosures 
within  enclosures.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
in  some  old  English  places  there  were  almost 
as  many  walled  compartments  without,  as  apart- 
ments within  doors  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Egyptian  country-houses.  Tins  principle  of  se- 
clusion, and  an  excessive  love  of  uniform  arrange- 
ment, are  remarkably  displayed  in  the  plan  of  a 
large  square  garden  given  in  Professor  Rosellini's 
great  Work  (/  Monzunenti  delV  Egi'.to).  Here — 
"  Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other." 
This  royal  garden  must  have  formed  a  most  envi- 
able retreat  from  "the  intolerable  day"  of  an 
Egyptian  summer.  The  whole  was  shut  in  by  an 
embattled  wall.  On  one  side  a  canal  runs  along 
just  without  the  walls.  In  the  centre  of  the  enclo- 
sure is  an  oblong  walled  vineyard;  the  'ines, 
planted  in  revs  or  avenues,  are  trailed  above  on 
trellis-work  form  ug  shady  arched  walks.  The 
space  on  one  side  "this  central  vineyaid  exactly 
corresponds  to  that  on  the  other.  In  each  there  is 
a  row  of  palms,  an  oblong  tank  with  water  fowl, 
four  flower-beds  on  a  lawn,  and  an  o]>en  summer- 
house  on  the  margin  overlooking  the  pool ;  an 
oblong  walled  compartment  of  trees;  a  second 
tank  with  water-fowl  and  ilowers ;  and  all  along 
within  the  wall  ot  circuit  a  row  of  trees  of  three 
Kinds  in  regular  alternations.  At  one  end  of  the 
garden  next  the  entrance  is  a  building  containing 
apparently  one  large  room,  perhaps  for  the  royal 
entertainments ;  at  the  other  end  or  l>ack  is  a  house 
ot  three  Stories,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
whole.  This  garden,  with  its  sheltered  walk*!,  its 
groves  an<<  tanks  of  water,  its  seclusion  and   pri- 

va»v,  reminds  m  of  the  i  fair  gafttai   of  Jtoacira 

At  Babylon,  with  its  baths,  its  deep  shady  eoveits, 
and  its  "piivy  gate1/'  in  the  apocryphal  story  of 
Susannah. 

1  Obeliskl  and  pylons,  with  flairsTaffs  and  stream- 
ers, seem  to  have  heen  occasional  |  y   introduced  as 
fardeii    decorations.       In    the    parched    climate   uf 
'gypl  a  large  supply  of  water  is  absolutely  net 

Sary  for  a  thriving  vegetation;  hence  tanks  and 
3*  "als  form  a  chief  teatoie  in  these  villa  MdMI 
l\     b    ruvi    of   puling    iaden   with    fruit    on    then 


margin,  they  recall  Jeremiah's  poet  cal  compa- 
rison of  "  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord"  to  '•« 
free  planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out 
her  roots  b)r  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  when  heat 
cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green  :  and  shall 
not  be  careful  in  the  year  of  drought,  neither  shai* 
cease  from  yielding  fruit,"  contrasted  with  "  tne 
man  who  trusteth  in  man,"  who  is  "  like  the  heatn 
in  the  desert,  and  shall  not  see  whun  good  cometh  , 
but  shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wil- 
derness, in  a  salt  land  and  not  inhabited"  (Jer. 
xvii.  8).' 

GARLIC.     [Shom.] 

GATE,  DOOR  ("W  ?  Sept.  irix-n),  the  en- 
trance to  enclosed  grounds,  buildings,  dwelling- 
houses,  towtis.  &c.  Thus  we  find  mentioned — 
1.  Gates  of  cities,  as  of  Jerusalem,  its  sheep-gate, 
fish-gate,  &c.  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13;  Neh.  i.  3:  ii.  3; 
v.  3);  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  1);  of  Gaza 
(Judg.  xvi.  3).  2.  Gates  of  royal  palaces 
(Neh.  ii.  8).  3.  Gates  of  the  Temple.  The 
temple  of  Ezekiel  had  two  gates,  one  towards  the 
north,  the  other  towards  the  east;  the  latter  closed 
(Ezek.  xliv.  1,  2),  the  other  must  have  been  open. 
4.  Gates  of  tombs  (Matt,  xxvii.  60).  5.  Gates 
of  prisons.  In  Acts  xii.  10,  mention  is  made 
of 'the  iron-gate  of  Peter's  prison  (xvi.  27). 
Prudentius  (Uepia-recp.  Hymn.  v.  346)  speaks 
of  gatekeepers  of  prisons.  6.  Gates  of  caverns 
(I  Kings  xix.  13).  7.  Gates  of  camps  (Exod. 
xxxii.  26,  27  ;  see  Hebr.  xiii.  12).  The  cam}* 
of  the  Romans  had  generally  four  gates ;  of 
which  the  first  was  called  porta  prcetoria,  the 
second  decumana,  the  third  principalis,  the  fourth 
quintana  (Rosin.  Antiq.  Horn.  x.  I'.*).  The 
camp  of  the  Trojans  is  also  described  as  having 
had  gates  (Virgil,  Ain.  ix.  724). 

We  do  not  know  of  what  materials  the  enclo- 
sures and  gates  of"  the  temporary  camps  of  tlte 
Hebrews  were  formed.  In  Egyptian  monuments 
such  enclosures  are  indicated  by  lines  of  upright 
shields,  with  gates  apparently  of  wicker,  defended 
by  a  strong  guard. 


H16      [Kgyptian  Camp-gate.] 

Gates  ok  Towns. — As  the  gates  of  towns 
served  the  ancients  as  places  of  security  [  Foutiki- 
CATIOfifc],a  durable  material  was  required  forthem, 
and  accordingly  we  find  mentioned — {.Gates  uj 
iron  and  brass  (Ps.  evii.  16;  Isa.  xlv.  2  ;  -Vet* 
xii.  10).  It  is  piobable  tint  gates  thus  described 
wete,  in  fact,  only  sheeted  with  plates  of  eopirei 
or  iron  (Falser,  Anhirul.  p.  897)]  and  it  is  pro- 
Lihlv  in  this  sense  we  are  to  interpret  the  hundred 
luazen  irate*  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Hahylcn 
Tbevenot  (  Voyage,  p.  283)  describes  the  six  gatei 
ot  Jerusalem  as  covered  with  iron:  which  is  ITO 
bably  stdl  the  case  with  tl  e  four  gates  now  optm 
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Other  iron-covered  gates  are  mentioned  by  tra- 
vell«rs.  such  as  some  of  the  town  gates  of  Algiers 
(Pitts  Letter,  viii  p  10),  and  of  the  towers  of 
the  so-called  iron  bridge  at  Antioch  (Pococke, 
vol.  n.  p*.  I,  p  172).  The  principal  gates  of  the 
great  mosque  at  D.imascus  are  covered  with  brass 
v'Maundreli,  p.  126).  Gates  of  iron  are  also 
mentioned  bv  Hesiod  (Theog.  732),  by  Virgil 
'jEh.  i.  4«S\  vii.  609),  and  by  Ovid  (Metam. 
vi>.  126). 

2.  Gates  of  stone,  and  of  pearls,  are  men- 
lioned  in  Isa.liv.  12,  and  Rev.  xxi.  12,  which,  it 
las  justly  heen  supposed,  refer  to  such  doors, 
.ut  out  of  a  single  slab,  as  are  occasionally 
bscovered  in  ancient  countries.  At  Essouan 
^Syene),  in  Upper  Egypt,  there  is  a  granite 
gateway  bearing  the  name  of  Alexander,  the  son 
3f  Alexander  the  Great  (Wilkinson,  iii.  403). 
The  doors  leading  to  the  several  chambers  of 
die  so-called  '  Tombs  of  the  Kings'  near  Jeru- 
talem.  were  each  formed  of  a  single  stone  seven 
niches  thick,  sculptured  so  is  to  resemble  four 
panels  :  the  styles,  muntins,  und  other  parts  were 
A\t  with  great  art,  and  exactly  resembled  those  of 
*  door  made  by  a  carpenter  at  the  present  day  — 
.ne  whole  being  completely  smooth  and  polished, 
Uid  most  accurate  in  their  proportions.  The  doors 
turned  on  pivots,  of  the  same  stone  of  which  the 
•^st  of  them  were  composed,  which  were  inserted  in 
corresponding  sockets  above  and  below,  the  lower 
tenon  being  of  course  short.  This  is  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  heavy  doors  of  wood  are  now 
bung  in  the  East.  One  of  these  doors  was  still 
tanging  in  MaundreHs  time,  and  ■  did  not  touch 
its  lintel  by  at  least  three  inches."  But  all  these 
doors  are  now  thrown  down  and  broken  (Mon- 
couvs.  p.  30 S  ;  Thevenot,  p.  '261;  Pococke,  ii. 
21  ;'  Manndiell,  sub  March  28th ;  Wilde,  ii.  2C9 ; 
Robinson,  i.  530).  Similar  doors  are  described 
by  Dr.  Clarke!  (Travel^  pt.  ii.  vol.  i.  p  232)  in 
the  remarkable  excavated  sepulchres  at  Telmessns, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  and  others 
were  noticed  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (Travels,  p. 
302  in  the  sepulchres  near  Bysan  (Bethshan). 
Theie  are  stone  doors  to  the  houses  in  the  Haouran 
■beyond  the  Jordan  (Buickbardt,  p.  f»8) :  and 
the  present  writer  has  repeatedly  seen  in  the  north 
of  Persia  the  street  doors  of  superior  houses  enm- 
;posed  of  a  single  slab  of  a  kind  of  slate.  In  the 
■anc'ent  sepulchre  recently  discovered,  as  described 
by  Dr.  Wilde  (Narrative,  ii.  343),  the  outer  door 
is  tanned  by  a  single  slab,  an  1  moves'  on  horizontal 
oivots  that  run  into  sockets  cut  in  the  pilasters  at 
the  toj),  in  the  manner  of  a  swinging  hinge. 

3.  (Mies  of  wood.  Of  this  kind  weie  probably 
♦he  gatvsof  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  3).  They  had  gene- 
rally two  valves,  which,  according  to  Faber's 
description  (Archa-ol  p.  300).  had  sometimes 
■mailer  doors,  or  wickets,  to  alVord  a  passage  when 
the  principal  gate  was  closed — a  fact  which  he 
applies  to  the  iilu  tration  of  Matt.  vii.  13. 

Gates  were  generally  protected  by  some  works 
against  the  sin  prises  of  enemies  (Jer.  xxxix.  4). 
'Sometimes  two  gates  were  consti  ucted  one  behind 
another,  an  outc  r  and  inner  one  ;  ca-  there  were 
-turrets  on  both  sides  (2  Sam.  xvni.  24,  33; 
see  Kaber's  Archuul  p.  301).  The  gates  of 
ihe  ancients  were  generally  secured  with  strong 
hf-avv  boltl  an<l  locks  of  lirasa  or  iion  (Dent.  iii. 
b'  \  Sam.  \xiii.  7;  1  Kingl  iv.  \'i  ;  2  Chron. 
r»«i    5;  Jer.    kIv.    2;    xbx.   6\  :  Ps.  cxlvii.  13). 
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This  was  probably  done  with  a  vie  v  to  the  safety 
of  the  town,  and  to  prevent  hostile  inroads  (Har- 
mer's  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  ISS).  Th(  keys 
of  gates,  as  well  as  of  doors,  were  generally  of 
wood;  and  Thevenot  observes  that  gates  might 
be  opened  even  with  the  finger  put  into  the  key- 
hole—  from  which  Harmer  elucidates  the  passage 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  v.  4. 

The  gates  of  towns  were  kept  open  or  shut  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  :  in  time  of  war  they 
were  closed  against  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  (Josh. 
ii.  5),  but  they  were  opened  when  the  enemy  had 
been  conquered.  On  festive  occasions  they  were 
also  thrown  wide  open;  to  which  Ps.  xxiv.  7 
alludes.  This  opening  of  the  gates,  as  well  .u« 
closing  them,  was  done  by  means  of  k^ys. 
That  near  the  gates  toweis  were  often  constructed, 
serving  for  defence  against  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
may  be  inferred  from  Deut.  iii  5;  2  Sam.  xviii. 
21;  Judg.  ix.  35,  com]),  with  52.  So  Juvenal 
(Sat.  vi.  290)  puts  the  towers  of  the  gates  foi 
the  gates  themselves.  Virgil  (/En.  vi.  550) 
represents  the  infernal  gate  as  having  a  tower. 
Enemies,  therefore,  in  besieging  towns  were 
most  anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  the  gates  as 
quickly  as  possible  (Deut.  xxviii.  52;  Judg.  ix 
40  ;  2'  Sam.  x  8 ;  xi.  33  ;  1  Kings  viii.  37  j 
Job  v.  4;  lsa.  xxii.  7;  xxviii.  6);  and  generally 


317.     [Gate  of  Konieh-1 

the  town  was  conquered  when  its  gates  were 
occupied  by  the  invading  troops  (Deut.  xxviu. 
57;  Judg.  v.  8).  This  observation  is  made  a1*0 
By  several  Greek  and  Roman  auth  rs  (Henwlian, 
Histor.  i.  12,  $  11;  Virgil,  JSn.  ri:  ?QX  «qi* 
In  or  near  the  gates,  therefore,  they  placed 
watchmen,  and  a  sufficiently  st:  ng  guaid.  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  movements  of  the  enoiiy,  ftttd 
to  defend  the  works  in  case  of  need  (Ju  lg.  x\  i:i. 
16;  2  Kings  vii.  3;  Neb.  xiii.  22:  see  Ilerodiam 
Histor.    iii.    2,    §    21  |    Virgil.   Aiw.  ii.    "205,   <« }. 

3;s.v.. 

We  read  that  some  petitions  of  the  law  were 
to  be  written  on  the  irates  .  f  towns,  a.  well  a» 
oil  the  doors  of  houses  (Deut  vi.  9;   xi.  50);  am 
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\t  this  is  to  be  life-, illy  understood,  it  receives 
illustration  notn  the  practice  of  the  Modems  in 
paint  in,'  passages  ol*  the  Koran  on  their  public 
and  piivate  gates.  Various  artificial  figures  and 
inscriptions  were  engiaved  on  their  gates  by  the 
Romans  (Virgil,  Georg.  iii.  26,  sq  ). 

Ciiininals  were  punished  without  the  gates 
(1  Kings  xxl  13;  Acts  vii.  59),  which  explains 
the  passage  in  Heb.  xiii.  12.  The  same  custom 
existed  among  the  Romans  (see  Plaut.  Milk.  Glo- 
rias, act  ii.  sc.  iv.  t>,  7).  At  Rome  executions 
took  place  without  the  Porta  Metia  or  Esquilina. 
At?  to  the  gate  through  which  Chi  it  was  led, 
before  his  ciuciiixi,.n,  opinions  difl'er;  some  taking 
it  to  have  been  the  duHg-dgate  (Lamy.  Apparat. 
Geof/raph.  c.  13.  §  3,  p.  321);  ethers,  following 
HottiiiL-ei  (Cipp.  llebr.  p  16)  and  Godwyn,  un- 
derstand it  of.  the  gate  of  judgment.  But  for  all 
that  con  er;  s  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  we  must 
refer  to  the  article  Jkuusai.eii. 

Gates  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  places 
at  which  were  holden  courts  of  justice,  to  admi- 
nister the  law  nid  deteimine  points  in  dispute: 
bence  judges  in  the  gate  are  spoken  of  (Gen. 
xix.  1;  xxiii  It),  \6;  xxxiv.20;  Dent.  xvi.  18; 
*vii.  8  ;  xxi.  19 ;  xxv.  6.  7  :  Josh.  xx.  4  :  Ruth  iv. 
1;  1  Sam.  iv.  l^;  2  Sam.  xviii.  24;  xix.  8; 
1  Kings  xxii.  10;  Job  xxix.  7;  Prov.  xxii.  22; 
xxiv.  7;  Lament,  v.  14;  Amos  v.  12;  Zech. 
viii.  16).  The  reason  of  this  custom  is  apparent; 
for  the  uates  being  places  of  great  concourse  and 
resort,  the  courts  held  at  them  weie  of  easy  ac 
cess  to  all  the  people;  witnesses  and  auditors  to 
all  transactions  were  easily  secured  (a  matter  of 
much  itrjpoitance  in  the  absence  or  scanty  use 
of  written  document);  and  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  magistrate  was  ensured  by  the 
publicity  of  the  proceedings.  There  was  within 
the  gate  a  particular  place,  where  the  judges 
sat  on  chair*,  and  this  custom  must  be  understood 
as  rel'eiied  to  wiien  we  read  that  courts  weie  held 
under  {he  yttes,  as  may  be  proved  from  1  Kings 
xxii.  10  ;  2  Chi  on.  xviii.  9.  Apart  from  the 
holding  of  coin's  of  justice,  the  gate  served  f.r 
reading  the  law,  ami  for  proclaiming  ordinances, 
&c  '2  Chron.  xxxii.  ti  ;  Nell.  viii.  1,  3).  We 
see  irom  Prov.  xxxi  23;  Lam.  v.  14,  that  the 
inferior  magistrates  held  a  court  in  the  gates',  as 
well  as  the  supeiior  judges  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10);  and 
even  kings,  at  least  occasionally,  did  the  same  (1 
Kings  xxii.  10  com]),  with  Ps.  xxvii.  .")).  The 
gates  at  Jerusalem  served  the  same  purpose;  but 
for  the  great  number  of  its  inhabitants,  many 
place*  of  justice  weie  lequhed.  Thus  we  lind  that 
Nehciniah  (iii.  32)  calls  a  particular  gate  of  this 
city  the  counsel-gate,  or  justice-gate;  which  seems 
to  have  had  a  prtfcimce,  though  not  exclusive, 
M'-e  courts  must  ha\  e  lieen  holden  in  the  «>t h«-  r 
f»atcs  also.  Alter  the  election  of  the  second  t<  mple, 
the  eclebr ate«l  uieat  Sanhedrim,  'unlet  (I,  a»uiil  led 
in  the  so-called  (<,?u/<trt-  <</\stua-  of  the  temple  J 
but  we  rind  that  one  ol  tlie  S\  ncdiia  of  J<  in-alem, 
Consisting  of  twenty-thne  memheis,  assembled 
in  the  ea-t-gale.  leading  to  the  c.uuit  of  Israel,  the 
Qtber,  in  the  gate  looking  to  the  temple  mount. 
The  s,,me  custom  pre;  ails  to  the  prepeul  (|.l> 
anions  otlier  Oueufal  nations.  ,is  in  ihe  kingdom 
of  Muioccn.  wheie  < units  ol'  justice  aie  holden  in 
tit*  gate  of  the  capital  town  Dopter,  I'hcuLi  urn 
penmru-n,  p.  9.  sq.).  Resect  ing  the  Abyssinian* 
and    'nbuUi  ants   of   Hindustan,   we    are    likewise 


assured  that  they  employed  their  gates  foi  courts 
of  justice.  Homer  (Iliad,  i  198.  .sq.]  states  of 
the  Trojans,  that  their  elders  assembled  in  the- 
gates  of  the  town  to  determine  cause-,  and  Virgil 
(./£«.  i.  509,  sq.)  says  the  same.  From  Juvenal 
(Satir.  iii.  11)  it  appears  that  with  the  Romans 
the  porta  Capena  was  used  for  this  purpose 
(Grav's  Tlicsaurus  A/ttig.  Unman,  turn.  x.  p. 
179V  We  may  refer  to  J.  1).  Jacobi's  Dissert, 
de  foro  in  portis,  Leipzig,  173  4,  wheie  the  cus- 
tom of  holding  courts  in  the  gates  of  tonus  is  ex- 
plained at  large. 

In  Palestine  gates  were,  moreover,  the  pi  ices 
where,  sometimts  at  least,  the  priests  delivered  t  eii 
sacred  addresses  and  discourses  \o  ihe  people  ;  and 
we  find  that  the  prophets  often  proclaimed  their 
warnings  and  prophecies  in  the  gates  (Prov.  i.  21  : 
viii.  3;  Isa.  xxix.  21;  Jer.  xvii.  19,20;  xxvi. 
10;  xxxvi.  10). 

Among  the  heathen  gates  were  connected 
with  sacrifices,  which  were  offered  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity;  hi  which  respect  the  hills  near  the 
gates  are  mentioned  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8).  In  Acts 
xiv.  13,  the  gates  of  Lystra  are  referred  to,  near 
which  sacrifice  was  o tiered ;  in  which  passage 
Cameiarius,  Dedien,  and  Heinsius  take  iruAaii'as 
to  mean  the  town-gate. 

The  gate  was,  further,  a  public  place  of  meet- 
ing and  conversation,  where  the  people  a-sem- 
bled  in  large  numbers  to  learn  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  by  various  talk  to  while  away  the  too 
tedious  hours  (Ps.  lxix.  13).  It  was  probably 
with  this  view  that  Lot  sat  under  the  gate  of 
Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  1);  which  is  more  probable 
tiian  the  .Jewish  notion  that  he  sat  there  as  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  city. 

Under  the  gates  they  used  to  sell  various  mer- 
chandises, provisions,  victuals,  «.  g.  at  Samaria 
(2  Kings  vii.  1;  ;  and  for  this  purpose  there  were 
generally  rece-ses  in  the  space  under  them  (see 
Herod iau,  vii.  6.  §  6).  The  same  is  stated  by 
Aristophanes  (Equit.  1245,  ed.  Dind.)  of  the  gates 
of  the  Greeks.  But  with  respect  to  the  markets  at 
gates,  the  present  wiiter  would  note  what  has  often 
occurred  to  his  own  notice  in  different  parts  of  the 
East,  which  is,  that  the  commodities  sold  at  ihe 
gates  are  almost  exclusively  country  produce, 
animal  or  vegetable,  for  the  supply  of  the  city, 
and  not  manufactured  goods,  which  are  invariably 
sold  in  the  bazaars  in  the  heait  of  the  town.  The 
gate-markets  also  are  only  held  for  a  lew  bonis 
early  in  the  morning. 

On  an  uproar  having  broken  out  at  Jerusalem, 
the  Inadsof  the  people  met  under  the  New-gate  (Jer. 
xxix.  16),  where  they  were  sine  to  lind  insurgents. 
The  town-gates  were  to  the  ancient  Oiientals  what 
the  cofiee  houses,  exchanges,  markets,  and  cant.' 
of  law,  are  in  our  large  tonus;  and  such  is  still 
the  case  in  a  great  degree,  although  Ihe  introduction 

of  coltee-h    uses    has    in    this,   and    othei    leqwctw. 

cmsed  some  alteration  \M  Eastern  majiaeis.  In 
capital  towns  Ate  quidnuncs  occasionally  sat  wiih 
the  same  views  near  fhe  gate  of  the  roval  palace. 
w  here  also  the  officers  and  messengers,  uf  the  i  a'.u « 
lounged  about ;  and  where  persons  having  suits  n 
ofl'ei,  favoqrs  to  beg,  or  tnthrng  to  recommend 
themselves  to  favourable  notice,  wculd  wail  iu) 
after  day,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  Hie  notice  of 

•he  pi  nee  or  gieat  man  at  Ins  entrance  oi  COSAins 
forth  (Esth.  ii.  \\y  21,  ni.  2). 

Gates  are  put  figuratively  for  public  places  oi 
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towns  and  palaces.  The  gates  of  a  town  are  also 
put  instead  of  the  town  itsejf  (Gen.  xii.  17 ; 
■eiv.  60;  Deut.  xii.  12;  Ps.  lxxxvii.  2). 


tit.    [Pd*ee-G«*'3 


The  gates  of  death,  and  of  hell,  occur  in  Job 
mxxviii.  17;  Ps.  ix.  14;  Micah  ii.  13.  Doors 
and  gates  of  hell  are  chiefly  introduced,  Prov. 
v.  5;  Isa.  xxxviii.  10;  Matt.  xvi.  19;  and  the 
Jews  go  so  far  in  their  writings  as  to  ascribe  real 
gates  to  hell  (Wagenseil.  Sota,  p.  220).  Virgil 
1/En.  vi.  120)  also  speaks  of  infernal  gates. 
The  origin  of  this  metaphorical  expression  is  not 
difficult  to  explain ;  for  it  was  rery  common 
*o    use   the   woid  gates   as   an    image   of  large 
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residence  of  Pluto  (see  Virgil,  yJs?».  vi.  417,  aq.) 

In  the  passage,  then,  Matt.  xvi.  ID,  by  'gates  of 
hell"  must  be  understood  all  aggiessions  by  tbf 
infernal  empire  ujkui  the  Christian  church. 

A  nong  the  ancient  Egyptians  doors  were  fre- 
quently stained  so  as  to  imitate  foreign  wood, 
Tliey  were  either  of  one  or  two  valves,  turning  on 
pins  of  metal,  and  were  secured  within  by  bars 
and  bolts.  Some  of  the  bronze  pins  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  and  two  of  them, 
after  Wilkinson,  are  figuied  in  No.  319.  figs.  2,  3. 
They  we«e  fastened  to  the  wood  with  nails  of  the 
same  metal.  The  stone  lintels  and  floor  behind 
the  threshold  of  the  tombs  and  temples  still  ex- 
hibit the  holes  in  which  the  pins  turned,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  bolts  and  bars,  and  the  recess  for 
receiving  the  opening  valves.  The  folding-doors 
had  bolts  in  the  centre,  sometimes  above  as  well 
as  below  ;  a  bar  was  placed  across  fiom  one  wall 
to  the  other;  and  in  many  cases  they  were  secured 
by  wooden  locks  passing  over  the  centie  (No.  320, 
flg.  4)  at  the  junction  of  the  two  folds.  '  It  is 
difficult  (remarks  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson)  t>  say  il 
these  last  were  opened  by  a  key,  or  merely  slided 
backward  and  forward  like  a  bolt;  but  if  they 
were  really  locks,  they  were  probably  upon  tht 


SB 


empires  (Ps.  xxiv.  7);  and  in  pagan  authors  the 
•bode    of   departed    souls   is   represented    as    the 


320 

principle  of  those  now  used  in  Egypt,  which  art. 
of  wood,  and  opened  by  a  key  furnished  with 
several  pins  answering  to  a  smaller  number  that 
fall  down  into  the  hollow  movable  tongue,  intc 
which  the  key  is  introduced  when  they  open  ot 
fasten  the  lock.'  For  greater  security  they  ait 
also  occasionally  sealed  with  a  mass  of  clay. 
This  was  also  a  custom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
as  appears  from  Herodotus  (ii.  121);  from  tombs 
actually  so  closed  at  Thebes  ;  and  from  the  sculp,- 
tures,  as  in  No.  320,  fig.  3,  where  the  door  is  thus 
closed  and  sealed.  To  this  custom  there  is  an 
allusion  in  Job  [Clay].  At  a  later  period,  when 
iron  came  into  general  use,  keys  were  made  of 
that  metal,  of  the  shape  shown  in  No.  319,  fig.  4 
Of  the  kind  thus  indicated  were  probably  the 
lock  and  key  which  fastened  the  summer-parlour 
of  King    Eglon    (Judg.   iii.  23,  25).       In   thi* 
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ease  Ehud  locked  the  door,  and  took  away  the 
key  ;  but  when  the  servants  became  alarmed,  they 
easily  ojiened  it  with  another  key;  which  suggests 
that  the  lock,  as  in  ancient  Egypt  or  the  modern 
East,  was  nothing  more  than  a  peculiarly  con- 
structed open  bolt  (if  wood,  which  the  wooden  or 
metal  key  was  adapted  to  raise  and  thrust  back. 
The  forms  of  the  Egyptian  doors  may  be  seen 
from  the  cuts.  Fig  I,  No  -ill),  is  from  a  curious 
ancient  model,  in  the  B;i?ish  Museum,  of  a 
small  ancient  Egyptian  house,  and  may  serve  to 
show  very  clearly  how  the  doors  of  small  houses 
were  formed,  hung,  and  secured.  The  elegant 
cornice  of  the  door,  tig.  2,  .No.  320,  will  not 
escape  observation ;  fig.  1  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  a  folding-door.  The  chief  entrance  to 
houses  was  through  a  pyramidal  pylon  on  a  pro- 
jecting porch  of  columns,  whose  capitals  were 
often  ornamented  with  ribbons..  Over  the  door- 
way was  sometimes  a  brief  hieroglyphical  legend 
(YVathen,  p.  101).  This  last  circumstance  re- 
minds one  of  the  writing  on  their  doors  recom- 
menced to  the  Israelites,  as  already  noticed. 


321. 

A  comparison  of  the  ancient  Egyplian  doors  with 
hose  now  used  in  the  Eaet  will  probably  suggest 
no  inconect  notion  of  the  provision  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews  in  this  respect)  A  sort  of  in- 
termediate idea  arising  iiom  this  comparison 
will  Ik?  found  to  furnish  very  satisfactory  illus- 
trations of  most  of  the  passages  of  Scripture 
which  relate  to  tlie  subject.  The  present  cuts 
•eon ire    little    explanation.     No.  321    is   a   very 


set. 


usually  painted  in  white  or  black.  It  mean*. 
1  He  (i.  e.  God)  is  the  Creator,  the  Eveilastmg,' 
and  brings  strongly  to  mind  the  Hebrew  custoif 
to  which  we  have  more  than  once  alluded.  In 
No.  322  (tig.  2)  is  another  street-door  of  a  more 
simple  character.  Doors  are  generally  imprinted 
throughout  Western  Asia  and  in  Egypt.  The 
other  doors  shown  in  the  cuts  belong  to  the 
internal  front  of  the  houses,  and  not  to  the  ex- 
ternal frontage  or  screen.  Fig.  2,  No.  322,  has 
an  open  lartice  over  the  door,  and  the  elegant 
proportion  of  the  whole  entrance  claims  attention. 
No.  323  shows  different  forms  of  common  doors, 


323. 

and  the  whole  piece  affords  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  tlie  basement  of  an  Eastern  house,  with 
the  stone  steps  leading  to  the  gallery,  into  which 
all  the  state  rooms  and  family  rooms  open.  In 
conclusion,  we  introduce  an  engraving  intended 
to  illustrate  the  highly-enriched  doorways  used 
in  ornamental  buildings,  such  as  garden-houses, 
summer-houses,  &c. 


ft 


Rial  form  of  the  street-door  of  a   private  house 
e    iiisr.rif   ion   on    the    ccnlral    cnm]»artment    is 


324. 

In  the  interior  of  houses  it  is  not  unusual  'o 
see  curtains  instead  of  doors,  esjiecially  in  sum- 
mer. Tli is  helps  to  keep  the  upattmeiit  co.il, 
and  also  enables  servants  to  enter  without  rioi«-e. 
This  custom  originated  in  the  use  of  tents.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  all  the  entrances  of  the 
taU'in.icle  had  cuitains,  although  the  fi.uncwoik 
u.ts  of  wood  (Exod.  xxvi.  31-33.  ;><?,  .57  ;  and 
even  in  the  temple  a  curtain  or  '  VB.ll'  fonned  the 
separation  between  the  Holy  and  the  Most  Hely 
place. 

GATH  (H3;  Sept.  r*6  ;  Joseph.  Terra  * 
r/TTTjj,  one  of  the  five  piincelv  cities  of  the  Pho 
listines,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  Josh,  \ni.3 
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It  was  one  of  the  cities  upon  which  the  ark  is 
•aid  to  have  brought  calamity  (1  Sam.  v.  8,  9), 
and  which  o  lie  red  in  connection  therewith  a  tres- 
pass-offering, e  ich  one  a  golden  emerod  (I  Sam. 
vi.  17).  Goliath,  of  the  family  of  giants  which 
Joshua  spared  (Josh.  xi.  22),  of  which  other 
members  may  be  found  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(I  Chron.  xxi.  5-8  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19-22),  has  ren- 
dered Gath  a  word  familiar  from  our  childhood  ; 
but  it  is  not  certain  whether  Goliath  was  a  native 
or  merely  a  resident  of  Gath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4).  To 
Achish,  king  of  Gath,  David  tied  for  fear  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  10;  xxvii.  2-7;  Ps.  lvi.).  At  his 
0»vn  entreaty  David  received  from  Achish  the  city 
of  Ziklag.  David  dwelt  in  the  country  of  the  Phi- 
listines 'a  full  year  and  four  months."  David's 
connection  with  Gath  throws  light  on  the  feelings 
which  dictated  the  words  (2  Sam.  i.  20),  *  Tell 
it  (the  death  of  "  Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son  ') 
not  in  Gath."  Uicah  also  (i.  10)  says.  '  declare 
it  (the  wound  come  unto  Judali,  ver.  9)  not  at 
Gath.'  It  was  conquered  by  David,  and  fortified 
both  by  him  and  by  Rehobuam  (2  Sam.  viii.  1; 
1  Chron.  xviii.  1  ;  2  Chron.  xi.  8).  From  2  Sam. 
xv.  IS,  it  appears  that  David  had  a  band  (600 
men)  of  Gittifes  in  his  service  at  the  rime  of  tne 
rebellion  of  Absalom.  Their  devotedness  to  him 
under  Ittai  their  leader  forms  a  beautiful  episode 
in  the  history  of  David's  varied  fortune  (2  Sam. 
xv.  19,  sq.).  Shimei's  visit  to  Galh  and  its  fatal 
consequences  to  himself  may  be  read  in  1  Kings 
ii  39-46.  In  the  reign  of  Solomon  mention  is 
made  of  a  king  of  Gath  (I  Kings  iv.  24),  who 
was  doubtless  a  tributary  prince,  but  powerful 
enough  to  cause  apprehension  to  Solomon,  as 
apjjears  fiom  the  punishment  he  inflicted  on 
Shimei.  Under  Jehoash,  Hazael,  king  of  Syria, 
took  Gath  (2  Kings  xi i.  17);  from  his  successor, 
Benhadad,  the  place  was  recovered  (2  Kings 
xiii.  24).  It  must,  however,  have  soon  revolted; 
for  Uz/iah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6),  finding  it  necessary 
to  war  against  the  Philistines,  '  broke  down  the 
wall  of  Gath.'  Probably  the  conquest  was  not 
of  long  duration.  This  constant  withstanding  of 
the  jiovver  of  Jerusalem  shows  that  Gath  was  a 
pi. ice  of  great  resources  and  high  eminence — a 
conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  language 
employed  by  the  prophets  (Amos  vi.  2;  Micah  i. 
10).  'Gath,'  says  Jerome  (on  Micah  i.),  'is  one 
of  the  five  Philistine  cities  lying  near  the  confines 
of  Judah,  on  the  road  from  Eleutheropolis  to 
Gaza:  now  it  is  a  very  large  village.'  On 
Ji-iem.  xxv.  the  same  authority  declares  that 
Gath  was  not  far  from  Azotus.  Modern  tra- 
vellers give  no  description  of  the  place  (Reland, 
Pakest,  p.  785,  sq.). 

There  was  a  Gath-hepher  belonging  to  the 
cliildien  of  Zehulun  (Josh.  xix.  10,  sq.),  the 
birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings  xiv. 
2">),  lying  not  far  from  Sepphoris  on  the  road  to 
Tibeiius.  Another  Gath  (Gath-rimmon,  Josh.  xix. 
45)  lay  in  the  territory  of  Dan.  It  was  a  Levite 
city  (Jo.di.  xxi.  21;  1  Chron  vi.  69).  In  the  time 
of  Eusebius  it  was  a  very  large  village,  '  twelve 
mile-,  from  Diospolis,  as  you  go  hence  to  Eleu- 
theropolis'  (Onunwst.).  The  Gath-rimmon  men- 
tioned in  Josh.  xxi.  25.  as  being  in  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  Raumer  (JPalastina)  supposes  to  be 
another  Levite  city  ;  but  Winer  |  llundw'orter- 
burh),  with  more  likelihood,  ascribes  its  origin  to 
a  mistake  of  the  transcriber,  who   took  the  word 


GAZA. 

from  the  prece  mg  verse.     The  Septuagin(   «^ 
Baieadv  —J.  R.  13. 

GAULON1TIS.     [Goj.an..] 

GAZA  (HJP;  Sept.  rdfr;  Arabic,  Gh>t3^\) 
lies  on  the  road  leading  from  Akabah  to  Fl/oron, 
which  passes  along  nearly  the  whole  lengdi  of 
the  great  Wadv-el-Arabah.  It  is  on  'h<?  sea- 
coast,  in  lat.  31°  29',  frMjfc  31°  29'  (Robinson), 
in  the  country  of  the  Philisiines  (Josh.  xv.  47). 
It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  as  we  find  it  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  x.  19,  where  it  is  given  as  one 
of  the  border-cities  of  the  Canaanites.  In  Deut. 
ii.  23,  it  is  found  as  the  place  unto  which  the 
Avims  dwelt.     Joshua  smote  the  Canaanites  as 


far  as  Gaza  (Josh.  x.  41),  but  spared  the  Ana- 
kirns  (giants)  that  dwelt  there  (Josh.  xi.  21 
22).  In  the  division  of  the  land,  Gaza  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47),  and  was  taken  by 
him  with  the  coast  thereof  (Judg.  i.  18),  but  its 
inhabitants  were  not  exterminated  (Jndg.  iii.  3) 
Gaza  was  one  of  the  five  Philistine  cities  wbicl 
gave  each  a  golden  emerod  as  a  trespass-offering 
to  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  vi.  17).  Solomon's  king* 
dom  extended  as  far  as  Gaza  (1  Kings  iv.  24) 
But  the  place  appears  always  as  a  Philistine  citj 
in  Scripture  (Judg  iii.  3  ;  xvi.  I  ;  I  Sam.  vi 
17  ;  2  Kings  xviii.  8).  Hezekiah  smote  the  Phi 
listines  as  far  as  Gaza  (2  Kings  xviii.  8).  Gazs 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  probablj 
Pharaoh-Necho  (Jer.  xlvii.  1  ;  comp.  Herod,  ii 
159).  The  prophets  speak  in  severe  terms  again* 
it  (Jer.  xxv.  20  ;  xlvii.  5;  Amos  i.  G,  7  ;  Zeph 
ii.  4;  Zech.  ix.  5).  After  the  destruction  of  Tyrt 
it  sustained  a  siege  of  two  months  against  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (Joseph  Antiq  xi.  8.  4).  Jonatliat 
Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  xi.  61)  destroyed  ib 
suburbs;  Simon  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  xiii.  43' 
took  the  city  itself,  though  not  without  extraor 
dinary  efforts.  Alexander  .lannaeus  spent  a  yea* 
in  Iwsieging  it  and  punishing  .ts  inhabitant! 
(Antiq.  xiii.  13.  3\  The  place  was  rebuilt  by 
Gabinius  (Antiq.  xiv.  5.  3).  It  was  among  tht 
cities  given  by  Augustus  to  Herod  (Antiq.  XT. 
7.  3),  after  whose  death  it  was  united  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria  (Antiq.  xvii.  11.  4). 

Gaza  is  celebrated  for  the  exploit  recorded  o 
Siimson  (Judg.  xvi.  1-ii),  who  '  took  the  doors  of 
the  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  two  posts,  and 
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away  with  them,  bar  and  all,  and  put  them  on 

his  shoulders,  and  curried  them  up  to  the  top  of 
a  hill  that  is  before  Hebron.'  Tlie  Philistines 
afterwards  took  Samson,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
brought  him  to  Gaza,  and  boond  him  with  fetters 
of  brass,  and  he  did  grind  in  the  prison-house : 
he,  however,  pulled  down  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
{rod  of  the  Philistines,  and  slew,  together  with 
himself,  k all  ttie  lords  of  tire  Philistines,"  besides 
men  and  women  (Judg.  xvi.  21-30).  .  It  was 
n^ar  Gaza— on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  that 
nlace — that  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch  'of  great 
authority  under  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethio- 
pians' (Acts  viii.  20,  sq.). 

(iaza  lay  some  distance  from  the  sea  (Arrian, 
ii.  26),  though  it  had  a  port  on  the  sea,  called 
Vdfa  rrpls  daAaaaau,  '  Gaza  on  the  sea,'  called 
also  Majuma  (o  Maiov/j.as),  which  Constantiue 
culled  Constantia,  from  the  name  of  his  son, 
giving  it,  at  the  same  time,  municipal  rights. 
Julian  took  away  this  name  and  ordered  it  to  be 
c<illed  the  port  of  Gaza.  Subsequent  emperors 
restored  the  name  and  the  privileges  of  the  place. 
It  was  afterwards  called  the  sea-coast  of  Gaza. 
Further  paiticulars  may  be  read  in  Reland 
( J'alastiua,  p.  791,  sq.),  where  mention  is  mule, 
from  Pausanias,  of  something  like  a  parallel  to 
the  feat  of  Samson  ;  and  where,  as  well  as  in 
Kuinoel  (in  loc),  and  in  \\\nev(IIundw:  rtetbuch, 
in  foe),  explanatory  circumstances  may  be  found 
of  the  words  in  Acts  viii.  26 — 'Gaza,  which  is 
desert.' — J.  R.  B. 

GAZELLE.      [Antelope] 

GEBA  (JD3  ;  Sept.  Yafrad).  It  is  often  stated 
that  Geba  and  Giheah  were  names  of  the  same 
place.  The  two  names  are  indeed  only  mascu- 
line and  feminine  firms  of  the  same  word,  signi- 
fying 'hill;'  but  that  they  were  two  different 
olaces  is  evident  from  Josh,  xviii.  24;  comp.  28  ; 
I  Sam.  xiii.  2.  comp.  3  ;  Isa.  x.  29.  Geha  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  24), 
and  was  assigned  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  17  ; 
I  Chron.  vii.  10).  The  Philistines  were  smitten 
horn  Geha  unto  Gazer  by  David  (2  Sam.  v.  2)); 

\sa  rebuilt  Geha  and  Mizpeh  with  the  stones  of 
Ramah  (1  Kings  xv.  22:  2  Chron.  xvi.  6).  '  From 
Cieha  (in  the   north)  to   Beersheba  '  ^in  the  south) 

2  Kings  xxiii.  S ),  expressed  the  whole  extent  of 
die  separate  kingdom  of  Judah,  just  as  'from 
Dan  to  ■BeerRUeha1  expressed  the  whole  length  of 
Palestine.  It  would  seem,  from  the  manner  in 
which  Geba  i  Gaba)  and  Ramah  are  coupled  in 
Neh.  vii.  30,  tn.it  they  were  very  mar  each  other, 
but  the  site  of  Geba  is  now  unknown. 

1.  GKBAL  (73)  ;  Sept.  rejSaA),  a  district,  or 
perhaps  sovereignty,  south  of  Juda-a,  in  the  land 
oi'  Edom.  Gehal  signifies  a  mountain,  and  ap- 
parently helongi  not  to  the  most  ancient  time-*, 
as  it  does  not  occur  when  the  Israelites  were  actu- 
ally iii  this  quarter,  bul  is  Ihst  found  in  Ps 
'i.wiii.  h,  winch  was   probably    written    in    the 

time     »f    Jc'.noliaphat.      The    ruuutry  smith  of  the 

Dea  1  Sea.  and  on  t fi«-  easl  "t  tlw  (ihor,  or  great 
valley,  bean  the  same  name  (Jebal  "i  DjobeJ    at 

the  piesent  d.iy  Uurrkhardt,  p.  101,  SO.  >,  and  i» 
doubt leJI  *ht    same  .is  the  (ieli.il  of  Sinptuie,  the 

G'-h^liii*  (oi    rather  Gobolitis)  of  Josephua,  and 

tiie    G'hahne    of    the    Romans.      JoS£|iUMI    S*yS| 

indeed,    that    (lie   sons   of   Klipku,    son    ul    Kaau, 


settled  in  that  part  of  Idumaea  which  was  called 
Gebalitis,  and  that  denominated  from  Arnaiek 
Amalekitis  :  'For  Idumaia  (he  adds)  was  ttie 
name  of  a  large  country,  which  in  its  several 
parts  retained  the  names  of  its  peculiar  inha- 
bitants (Antiq.  ii  2.  I).  We  may  therefore  take 
Gehal  as  the  name  of  the  northernmost  portion  of 
Iduma;a,  which  was  nearest  to  Palestine. 

2.  GEBAL.     [Giuhtes.] 

GKDALIAH  (iT^H:,  God-educated;  Sept. 
ToSoAia  ,  soir  of  Ahikam,  and  appointed  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar governor  of  Judaea  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  He  was  piohably  of 
the  number  of  tho->e  who  quitted  the  city  at  the 
instance  of  the  prophet,  justly  despairing  of  the 
successful  defence  of  a  place  which  God  had  aban- 
doned. Gedaliah  had  inherited  his  father's 
respect  for  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xl.  5,  sq.),  and  was 
moreover  enjoined  by  Nebuzaradan  to  look  to 
his  safety  and  welfare.  Gedaliah  was  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  difficult  post  he  had  to  fill ; 
and  he  adopted  as  the  principle  of  his  conduct 
that  submission  to  existing  circumstances  which 
was  requisite  in  one  who  believed  that  Judah 
had,  according  to  the  declared  will  of  God.  been 
justly  doomed  and  punished  for  her  iniquities, 
and  who  yet  believed  that  His  loving  kindness 
had  not  utterly  departed  from  her.  He  esta- 
blished the  seat  of  his  melancholy  government 
at  Mizpah  in  the  tril>e  of  Benjamin  :  and  theie 
the  Jews,  who  hail  fled  at  the  advance  of  the 
Chaldsean  armies,  or  when  the  troops  of  Zedekiah 
were  dispersed  in  the  plains  of  Jeiicho,  quitting 
their  retreats,  began  to  gather  around  him. 
Gedaliah  wisely  counselled  them  to  submission 
and  quietness;  and  he  promised  on  that  condition 
to  ensure  them  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
their  possessions,  and  of  the  produce  of  the  ground. 
In  this  hope  the  labours  of  the  field  were  re- 
sumed, and  the  extraordinary  returns  of  that 
season  secured  as  if  specially  given  to  repair  the 
recent  injuries  of  war.  But  this  calm  was  of 
short  duration.  Among  those  who  returned  was 
a  member  of  the  royal  family,  named  Ishmael, 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  Baalis,  king  of  the 
Ammonites.  He  appears  to  have  been  irritated 
at  seeing  one  who  was  not  of  the  house  of  David 
seated  upon  even  the  shadow  of  David's  throne; 
and  some  of  the  friends  of  Gedaliah  believed 
him  to  be  in  a  plot  with  Baalis  to  take  away  his 
life.  But  the  noble-minded  governor  re! used  to 
entertain  such  a  suspicion,  and  rejected  with 
horror  the  proposal  of  an  over-zealous  friend,  who 
offered  to  assassinate  ishmael.  The  suspicion 
which  he  thus  generously  repelled  was,  however, 
coriect.  He  was  murdeied  in  the  midst  of  a 
repast  hv  this  very  Ishmael,  whom  he  had  received 
as  a  friend.  This  event  happened  alioul  hui  anaitha 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  b)  it  th* 
present  ruin  of  Juda-a  seemed  to  he  eonsum 
mated,  H.c.  488  (2  Kings  xxv.  22-20  .  Jer.  xxxix 
11;   >:l.  •">;   xli.  IK). 

GKDKR  (TB  i  Sept  TaStp).  This  word  sig- 
nifies a  trail,  au/osurc,  or  fortijitd  placr,  and 
must  be  uiidei»tuod  in  this  seitSi  m  tin  eilSUflg 
iuiiks.  Qedef  itself  Was  the  name  of  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Cmaanites.  in  tin-  plain  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xu.  \oj,  anil  wa>  jxTh.ips  the 
,ia  (iedeiah. 
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GEDERAH  (rTTH  ;  Sept.  rdSripa),  a  city  in 
♦he  plain  of  Judah  (josh.  xv.  36  K  probably  the 
same  with  the  preceding  Geder,  anil  with  Beth- 
racier  of  1  Chron.  ii.  51.  It  seems  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Caleb. 

GKDEROTH  (Xl'TCll  |  Sept.  re85<fy>),  a  city 
in  the  plain  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41),  and 
one  of  those  which  the  Philistines  took  from  king 
Aliaz  (2  Chron   xxviii.  18). 

GEDOR  pi"l3  ;  Sept.  TeSSwp),  an  ancient 
city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  58), 
some  of  whose  inhabitants  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
(!  Chrou.  xii.  7).  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  be 
the  same  Gedor  in  whose  fertile  valley  the  Simeon- 
ites  found  good  pasture  for  their  flocks  (1  Chron. 
iv.  39).  Dr.  Robinson,  travelling  from  Jerusalem 
to  Gaza,  came  in  sight  of  a  place  called  Jedur, 
with  ruins,  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain  ridge,  which 
he  identities  with  Gedor. 

GEHAZI  (*tH3,  vision-valley;  Tte^t),  a  servant 
of  Elisha,  whose  entire  confidence  he  enjoyed. 
His  history  is  involved  in  that  of  his  master 
[ElishaJ.  He  personally  appears  in  reminding 
his  master  of  the  best  mode  of  rewarding  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Shnnamite  (2  Kings  iv.  14).  He  was 
present  at  the  interview  in  which  the  Shunamite 
made  known  to  the  prophet  that  her  son  was  dead, 
and  w.is  sent  forward  to  lay  Elisha's  staff  on  the 
child's  face,  which  he  did  without  effect  (2  Kings 
iv.  31).  The  most  remarkable  incident  in  his 
career  is  that  which  caused  his  ruin.  When 
Elisha,  with  a  noble  disinterestedness,  declined 
the  rich  gifts  pressed  upon  him  by  the  illustrious 
leper  whom  he  had  healed,  Gehazi  felt  distressed 
that  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the 
gratitude  of  Naaman  had  been  so  wilfully  thrown 
away.  He  therefore  ran  after  the  retiring  chariots, 
and  requested,  in  his  master's  name,  a  portion  of 
the  gifts  which  had  before  been  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  visitors  had  just  arrived  for  whom  he 
was  unable  to  provide.  He  asked  a  talent  of 
silver- and  two  dresses;  and  the  grateful  Syrian 
made  him  take  two  talents  instead  of  one.  Having 
deposited  this  sjx>il  in  a  place  of  safety,  he 
again  appeared  before  Elisha,  whose  honour  he 
had  so  seriously  compromised.  His  master  asked 
him  where  he  had  been  I  and  on  his  answering, 
4  Thy  servant  went  np  whither,'  the  prophet  put 
on  the  severities  of  a  judge,  and  tuning  denounced 
his  crime,  passed  upon  him  the  terrible  doom,  that 
the  leprosy  of  which  Naaman  had  been  cured, 
should  cleave  to  him  and  his  for  ever.  *  And  he 
went  forth  from  his  presence  a  leper  as  white  as 
snow  '  (2  Kings  v.  20  27).     u.c.  S94. 

We  afterwards  find  Gehazi  recounting  to  king 
Joram  the  great  deeds  qf  Elisha,  and,  in  the  pro- 
vidence  of  God,  it  so  happened  that  when  he-was 
relating  the  restoration  to  life  of  ihe  Shunamite's 
son,  the  very  woman  with  her  son  appeared  before 
the  Icing  to  claim  her  house  and  lands,  which  had 
been  usurped  while  she  had  !>een  absent  abroad 
during  the  recent  famine.  Struck  by  the  coinci- 
dence, die  king  immediately  granted  !.er  applica- 
tion Cl  Kings  viii.  1-6). 

Lepers  were  compelled  to  live  apart  outside  the 
towns,  and  were  not  allowed    to  come   too  near  to 

uninfected  persons;     Hence  some  diiliculty  has 

■risen    with    respect    to    U#lnun  s     interview    with 
•  he  King.     Severs1   insurers  occur.     The  interview 
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may  have  taken  place  outside  the  town,  in  a  gar 
den  or  garden-house;  and  the  king  may  have 
kept  Gehazi  at  a  distance,  with  the  usual  precau- 
tions  which  custom  dictated.  Some  even  suppose 
that  the  incident  is  misplaced,  and  actually 
occurred  before  Gehazi  was  smitten  with  leprosy. 
Others  hasten  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  and 
allege  the  probability  that  the  leper  had  then 
repented  of  his  crime,  and  had  been  restored  tu 
health  by  his  master  [Lepers]. 

GEHENNA.     [Hinnom,  Valley  op.] 
GEMARA.     [Talmud.] 

GEMARIAH   (iTTOJi   God-perfectedi   Sept. 

Tafxapias),  the  son  of  Sliaphan,  and  a  sciibe  of  the 
temple  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim.  Baruch  read 
aloud  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  to  the  people  at 
the  official  chamber  of  Gema:iah,  which  was 
attached  to  the  new  gate  of  the  temple  built  by 
king  Jotham  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10;  comp.  2  Kings  xv 
35).  Gemariah's  son  Michaiah  having  reported 
this  to  his  father,  Baruch  was  invited  to  repeat  the 
reading  at  the  scribes'  chamber  in  the  palace, 
before  Gemariah  and  other  scribes  and  council- 
lors, who  gave  an  account  of  the  matter  to  tlie 
king  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10-26).     b.c.  607. 

2.  Gemariah,  son  of  Hilkia.li,  who,  with 
Elasah,  son  of  Shaphan,  was  sent  to  Babylon  by 
king  Zedekiah  with  his  tribute-money  for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. He  also  took  charge  of  a  letter  from 
Jeremiah  to  the  Jewish  captives  at  Babylon, 
warning  them  against  the  false  prophets  who 
deluded  them  by  promises  of  a  speedy  return  to 
their  own  land  (Jer.  xxix.  3,  4).     u  c.  599. 

GEMS.     [Stones,  Precious.] 

GENEALOGY  (from  the. Greek  -y^eoAo-yfe, 
compounded  of  ysvos,  race,  and  h&yos,  (titoourte) 
signifies  a  list  of  ancestors  set  down  both  in  their 
direct  and  collateral  order. 

We  read  of  no  nation  which  was  more  careful 
to  frame  and  preserve  its  genealogical  tables  than 
Israel.  Their  sacred  writings  contain  genealogies 
which  extend  through  a  period  of  more  than 
3500  years,  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the 
captivity  of  Judah.  Indeed,  we  find  from  the 
books  of  Ezra  ami  Nehemiah  that  the  same  caie- 
fulness  in  this  matter  was  observed  after  the 
captivity ;  for  in  Ezra  ii.  62  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  some  who  had  come  up  from  Babylon 
had  sought  their  register  among  those  that  were 
reckoned  by  genealogy,  but  were  not  found ; 
therefore  were  they,  as  polluted,  removed  from  the 
priesthood.  The  division  of  the  whole  Hebrew 
nation  into  tribes,  and  the  allotment  to  each 
tribe  of  a  specified  portion  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan as  an  inalienable  possession,  rendered  it  in- 
dispensable that  they  should  keep  genealogiral 
tables.  God  had,  however,  a  still  higher  object 
than  that,  of  giving  stability  to  property  ill  lsiael, 
in  leading  successive  generations  of  His  jjeopl»» 
thus  to  keep  an  accurate  list  of  their  ancestrv 
That  tliey  should  do  this  was  especially  required 
from  the  moment  that,  the  voice  of  prophecy 
declared  that  the  promised  Messiah  should  l>e  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  posterity  of  Isaac,  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  of  the  tribe  of  J  idah,  and  of 
the  family  of  David. 

The  Rabbins  ullirm  that  after  the  Captivity  tn« 
Jews  were  most  careful  in  keeping  their  pedi- 
grees (Jiabyl.  (Jemar.  Gloss,  fob  xiv.  2).   Josephus 
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{De  Vita  sua,  p.  998,  D)  states  that  lie  traced  his 
own  descent  l'rom  the  tribe  of  Levi  by  public 
registers.  And  he  informs  us  that,  however  dis- 
persed and  depressed  his  nation  were,  they  never 
neglected  to  have  exact  genealogical  tables  pre- 
pared from  the  authentic  documents  which  were 
kept  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  that  in  all  their  suffer- 
ings they  were  particularly  careful  to  preserve 
those  tables,  and  to  have  them  renewed  from  time 
to  time.  Since,  however,  the  period  of  their  de- 
struction as  a  nation  by  the  Romans,  all  their 
tables  ot'  descent  seem  to  be  lost,  and  now  they 
are  utterly  unable  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  an) 
one  Israelite  who  might  lay  chiirn  to  be  their 
promised,  and  still  expected,  Messiah.  Hence 
Christians  assert,  with  a  force  that  no  reasonable 


and  candid  Jew  can  resist,  that  Shiluh  must  hat* 
come. 

We  find  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  public 
tables  of  descent,  to  which  Josephus  refers,  in  the 
New  Testament:  the  taxation  spoken  of  by  St 
Luke  ii.  2,3,  would  clearly  indicate  this;  for 
how  could  each  one  be  ab!e  to  go  to  his  own  city, 
unless  he  knew  the  specific  tribe  to  which  lie 
belonged  V  Hence  it  was,  we  think,  that  St.  Paul 
was  able  with  confidence  to  appeal  to  the  He- 
brews concerning  the  lineage  of  Christ;  '  for  it  is 
evident.'  s  i  ys  lie,  'that  our  Lord  sprung  out  of 
Judah  *  (Heb.  vii.  11;  2  Tim.  ii.  8).  To  evince 
this  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  it  pleased  God  to 
give  us  by  his  inspired  servants,  St  Matthew  and 
St  Luke,  the  following  genealogies; — 


Matthew  i   2. 


1  Abraham  • 

...        1 

Solomon 

•               . 

... 

1  Jechonias,  t.  e.  Jehoiachin. 

Roboam 

2  Salathiel. 

3  Jacob        • 

...       3 

Abia  . 

«                « 

... 

3  Zorobabel. 

4  Abiud. 

...       5 

Josaphat 

#               | 

.     •      . 

5  Eliakim. 

J  oram 

•  6  Azor. 

Ozias  . 

•               • 

... 

7  Sadoc. 

8  Ammadab 

...        8 

Joatham 

8  Achim. 

9   Naasson    . 

.      .      .        9 

Achaz 

9  Eliud. 

Ezekias 

.               . 

... 

10  Eleazar. 

Man  asses 

•        w 

... 

11   Matthan 

Amon 

12  Jacob. 

Josias 

•          • 

. 

13  Joseph. 

•   •  -{U 

Jechonias, 
kini  or 

i.  e.  Jehoia-  ) 
Eliakim       .      J 

14  Jesus. 

God. 

Like 

iii.  23 

1    Adam        .      • 

1   Thara   . 

•           • 

1 

Eliakim 

•      •        1   Joanna. 

2  Seth     .      .      . 

2  Abraham    . 

.       2 

Julian  . 

2  Juda. 

3  Enos    .      . 

3  Isaac     . 

•           • 

3 

Joseph 

.       3  Joseph. 

4  Cairian 

4  Jacob    . 

•           • 

4 

Juda 

.        4  Semei. 

b   Maleleel    . 

5  ,Iu da     . 

•           • 

9 

Simeon 

.      .      .       5   Mattatkiac. 

6  J  a  red  .      .      . 

6  Phares  . 

•           • 

.       6 

Levi     . 

.      .      .       6  Maath. 

7  Enoch 

.        7   Esrom  . 

•           • 

7 

Mat  that 

7   Nagge. 

8   Maflnisila 

8  Aram    . 

•           •           * 

8 

Jorim  . 

.      .      .       8  Esl'i. 

9   Lainech     . 

9' Aminadab  .      . 

9 

Eliezer 

...      .        9  Naum. 

!0  Noe     .      .      . 

10  Naasson 

.          , 

,      10 

Jose     . 

.      10  Amos. 

1  1   Sem 

1 1   Salmon 

#           « 

11 

Er 

.      .      .      11    Mattathia*. 

12  Arphaxad  . 

.      12  Booz     . 

•           •           i 

12 

Elmodan 

12  Joseph. 

13  Cairian 

.      13  Obed     . 

• 

13 

Cosarn 

•      .  ■    .      13  Janna. 

11  Sala     .      .      . 

14  Jesse 

•           •           t 

14 

Ad.li    . 

.      .      .      11   Melchi. 

IT)  Heber.      .     . 

.      15   David    . 

•               •               4 

15 

Melchi 

.       .       .     ,15    Levi. 

Hi   Phalec       .      . 

.       1(5   Nathan 

•               •               « 

16 

Neri     . 

.      .      .      16   Matt-hat. 

17    Ragau        .      . 

.       17    Mattatha     .      . 

17 

Salathiel 

.       .       .       17   Heli. 

IS  Saruch        .       . 

.      IS   Menan  . 

•                t 

IS 

Zorobabel 

18   Joseph. 

19  Naehor 

.      19  Melea   . 

• 

M 

Rhesa  . 

k      19  Jesus. 

VVe  do  not  find  that  there  was  any  objection 
made  to  thrse  genealogies,  eith<-r  by  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile, dnring  the  first  century.  Had  any  dilheulty 
on  this  head  existed,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  tin1  Jews,  of  all  others,  would  have  been  but 
too  ready  to  detect  and  expos'-  it.  We  tnav  there- 
fore  fairly  conclude  mat,  whatever  dilheulty 
meets  us  now  in  harmoni/im;  our  Lords  pedigree 
as  given  by  the  two  Evangelists,  it  could  have 
had  no  p'ace  in  the  fn-t  a  .re  of  the  Christian 
church  In  siilisc(|ucril  ages',  how-wer.  objections 
Were  aiid  still  are  made  to  the  genealogies  of 
Matthew  and  Luke.  We  shall  now  consider 
them,  1st,  as  they  apply  to  the  Evangelists  im/iri- 
dualiy ;    and    2ndly     is    compaied    one   with   the 

•Dm. 


1st.  It  is  objected  that  Jechoniah  was  not  the  son 
of  Josiah,  but  his  grandson.  Answer:  Matthew 
does  not  mean  to  <av  he  was  his  son  ;  lor  verses  1  1 
and  12  arc  obviously  intended  to  designate  two 
dill'eieiit  prisons,  \  i/.  Jthoiak  im,  and  Ins  son  ,lr- 
koiaekin.  That  the  former  is  the1  |  eisoti  ineanl  in 
verse  1  1.  is  e\  uhnt  from  (he  addition  of  '  his  bre- 
thren."    Whose  brethren  1     Not    .leh»iachin's  (m 

Jechonias  i,  \\.\  he  had  none,  but  Jehuiaktm \s,  viz. 
.lehoahaz  and  Zedekiah,  the  foiioer  of  a  horn 
n<  d  before  him  (though  I  yonn  rtf  brother; 
gnd  the  latter  after  him  'I  (  hion.  mi  IV  16.  17). 
Admitting  this,  we  see  the  consistency  ol  the  E\  an- 

geli>a  as  to  the  number  ofgerienilions  in  the  second 

and  fluid  m-i  ifi  ;  N  h.reas  they  N  ho  make  Jcrhonias 
Incises   11,   12)  to  be    the    same    |*is,n    leave  only 
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thirteen  in  the  second  series,  if  Jechonias  be  added 
to  ihe  third  ;  or  in  the  third,  if  he  be  placed  to 
the  second.  If  the  objection  had  any  tiuth,  the 
Evangelist  would  be  palpably  inconsistent  with 
aimself  j  St.  Jerome  (in  Matthcpitm,  cap.  i.)  con- 
firms this  view  : — '  if  Jechonias  be  included  in  the 
first  tessaroilecade  there  will  not  be  fourteen  gene- 
rations :  we  may  therefore  assume  that  the,  first 
Jechonias  meant  Joakim  and  the  latter  Joachin-— 
the  one  spelt  with  the  letters  k  and  m,  the  other 
with  ch  and  n;  which  letters,  in  the  course  of 
time,  by  fault  of  transcribers,  were  confounded 
oy  Greeks  and  Latins.'  Porphyry  brought  forward 
this  objection  against  St.  Matthew's  genealogy,  and 
we  find  the  same  Father,  in  his  Comment,  on  Da- 
niel, thus  replying  — '  In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
one  generation  seems  to  be  wanting,  for  the  second 
tessaroilecade  ends  with  Joakim,  the  son  of  Josiah, 
and  the  third  begins  with  Joachin,  the  son  of  Joa- 
kim ;  Porphyry,  ignorant  of  this,  would  exhibit 
his  own  skill  in  proving  the  falsity  of  the  Evan- 
gelist St   Matthew.' 

2nd.  It  is  objected  that  Matthew  omits  three 
kings,  viz.  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah  (comp. 
1  Chron.  iii.  and  2  Kings  viii.),  from  his  second 
series.  In  reference  to  this  objection  it  might 
suffice  to  say  that  Matthew,  finding  fourteen 
generations  from  Abraham  to  David  inclusively, 
contracted,  most  likely  in  order  to  assist  memory 
and  give  uniformity,  the  second,  and  possibly  the 
last  series.  If  we  compare  Ezra  vii.  1-5,  with 
I  Chron.  vi.  3-15,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ezra,  in 
detailing,  with  apparent  particularity,  his  own 
lineal  descent  from  Aaron,  calls  Azariah,  who 
was  high-priest  at  the  dedication  of  the  First 
Temple,  the  son,  not  of  Johanan  ids  father,  but 
of  Meraioth,  his  ancestor  at  the  distance  of  six 
generations.  Doubtless  the  desire  of  abridgment 
led  him  to  omit  those  names  with  which  there 
were  connected  no  very  remarkable  associations. 
Some  of  tiie  early  Fathers,  however,  give  a  different 
solution  of  this  difficulty.  Hilary  (in  Mattheeitm, 
cap.  i.)  says  :  '  Three  generations  are  designedly 
passed  over  by  Matthew  ;  for  Jaras  is  said  to  have 
beg  )tfen  Ozi  as,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  the  fourth 
from  him,  t.  e.  Jaras  begat  Ochazias  from  the 
Gentile  family  of  Ahab,  whose  wife  was  Jezebel.1 
That  the  omission  of  the  three  kings  was  a 
punishment  indicted  upon  the  house  of  guilty 
Joram,  to  the  fourth  generation,  is  the  view  yet 
more  pointedly  put  forth  by  St.  Jerome  also,  and 
by  many  of  our  own  best  commentators. 

3rd  Moreover  it  is  said  that  St.  Matthew  terms 
Zorobahel  the  sou  of Salathiel,  whereas  in  1  Chron. 
i:i.  10,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Padaiah.  How  is 
this?  We  answer  that  the  Septuagint  version  of 
1  Chron.  iii.  agrees  with  Matthew,  and  that  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  Zornhahel  is  designated  in 
Kara,  Nehemiah,  and  Haggai.  Josephus  also 
calls  him  the  sou  of  Salathiel.  Were  he  not  the 
immediate  sou  of  Salathiel,  but  of  Padaiah,  yet 
u  it  suitable  to  the  language  of  the  Jewish 
natii/i,  to  count  the  grandson  the  son  of  the 
grandfather.  Thus  Laban  is  called  the  son  of 
Nahor  (Geo*  xxix.  f)j,  as  befog  the  son  of  Bethuel, 
who  was,  in  fact,  the  son  of  Nahor  (ch.  xxiv.  47). 
If,  ftcttfrdillg  to  another  manner  of  rendering 
ver.  17  iii i'  1  1<\  Salathiel  and  Pa»laiah  were  bro- 
thers, Zorohabel  might  have  been,  by  the  Levirate 
law,  the  natural  son  of  the  one  and  the  legal  son 
tit  th«*  other. 


4th.  1  is  again  asked,  if  it  be,  as  Mattnew 
states,  thh.t  Salmon,  son  of  Naasson,  prince  oi 
Israel,  had  married  so  remarkaole  a  peison  as 
Rahab,  bow  then  comes  it  that  such  a  circum- 
stance is  not  noticed  in  the  book  oi  Joshua  f 
This  objection  will  have  no  face  if  we  remembei 
that  this  U)ok,  full  as  it  is  in  describing  the  par- 
tition of  Canaan  among  the  several  tribes,  is  yet 
very  silent  concerning  the  exploits,  and  even 
names,  of  the  subordinate  leaders  of  Israel.  There 
is  nothing  therefore  surprising  in  the  circum- 
stance that  it  should  pass  over  in  total  silence 
Salmon's  marriage  with  Rahab.  Had  the  matter 
in  question  been  the  espousal  of  Ral;ab  by  Joshua 
himself,  the  presumption  against  its  truth  would 
be  very  different.  And  indeed  Kinichi.  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Joshua,  adduces  a 
tradition  to  this  effect,  taken  from  the  Babylonian 
Talmud.  Every  consideration,  moreover,  of  a 
chronological  character  is  in  favour  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  son  of  Naasson,  born  to  him  in 
the  wilderness,  being  married  to  Rahab.  * 

5th.  But  a  far  graver  objection  than  that  which 
is  alleged  against  St.  Matthew  for  having  omitted 
names,  is  brought  against  St.  Luke  for  having  in 
serted  tliat  of  Cainan,  as  son  of  Arphaxad — a 
name  neither  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  nor 
Samaritan  text,  nor  yet  in  any  of  the  Targums 
or  versions,  save  the  Septuaginr.  We  may  infer 
from  the  fact  that  neither  Philo  nor  Josephus,  who 
in  other  respects  followed  this  version,  receive  this 
name  as  genuine,  that  it  was  not  found  in  the 
earlier  copies  of  the  Septuagint.  And  it  is  clear, 
moreover,  that  Irenasus,  Atricanus,  Eusebius,  and 
Jerome,  reject  it  as  an  interpolation.  See  on 
this  subject  Whitby's  Preface  to  the  Reader,  and 
Lightfoot's  Harm. ;  also  Usher's  Dissertation  on 
Cainan,  and  Kidder's  Demonst.  of  Messiah. 

We  are  now  to  compare  the  Evangelists  as  to 
the  points  on  which  they  agree  and  differ. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Celsus  attacked  the 
genealogies  on  the  score  of  any  inconsistency  with 
each  other.  Not  so  the  Emperor  Julian  ;  he  made 
their  discrepancies  the  specific  ground  of  attack. 
Jerome  (in  Matt,  i.)  thus  writes  . — '  Julianus  Au- 
gustus in  this  place  attacks  the  Evangelists  on  the 
ground  of  discrepancy :  Matthew  calls  Joseph 
the  son  of  Jacob,  whereas  Luke  calls  him  the  son 
of  Heli !  Had  Julian  been  better  acquainted  with 
the  modes  of  speech  of  the  Jews,  he  would  have 
seen  that  one  Evangelist  gives  the  natural  and  tli*» 
other  the  legal  pedigree  of  Joseph.' 

The  first  solution  of  the  apparent  discrepancies 
of  the  Evangelists  (and  to  which  this  ancient 
father  obviously  here  alludes)  is  that  of  Africanus, 
which,  he  informs  us  (Euseb.  Hist.  Kcc/es.  i.  7), 
he  received  from  the  relatives  of  our  Lord,  who, 
because  of  their  consanguinity  to  him.  were  called 
Aeair6avvoi  It  is  to  the  effect  that  Mat  than,  the 
third  in  the  list  from  Joseph,  in  Matthew's  ge- 
nealogy, and  Melchi,  the  third  in  Luke's  list, 
married  successively  the  same  woman,  by  whom 
the  former  begat  Jacob,  and  the  latter  Heli.  Heli 
dying  without  issue,  his  maternal  brother  took  his 
widow  to  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Joseph,  who.  accord- 
ing to  law  (Deut.  xxv.  6),  was  registered  by  Luke 
as  the  son  of  Heli,  though  naturally  the  son  of 
Jacob,  as  Matthew  records  him.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation which  was  generally  admitted  by  Euse* 
bins,  Nazianzen,  the  writer  of  Ad  orlhoduxus,  and 
others,  for  ages. 
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Wrotioa,  however,  availing  himself  of  the  tra- 
hnon  taat  Heli  and  Jacob  were  both  sons  of  the 
came  mother,  but  of  different  fathers  (Matthan 
anil  Melchi),  supjmses  that  Luke  traces  the  na- 
tural pedigree  of  Christ,  and  Matthew  the  legal. 
This  he  argues  on  two  grounds.  First,  that 
Salathiel  could  not  have  been  the  natural  son  of 
Jechonias,-  who  was  childless — according  to  the 
declaration  ot  God  by  Jeremiah  (xxii.) — and 
was  therefore,  as  LuKe  slates,  the  son,  properly  so 
caned,  of  Neri.  of  Nathan's  line;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  Leviratc  law  imposed  no  necessity  on 
Jacob  to  marry  Heli's  widow,  they  being  only 
uterine  brothers.  The  learned  commentator  might 
have  been  led  -o  this  view  by  St.  Ambrose,  who, 
in  his  Commentary  on  Luke,  says,  '  Heli.  fratre 
sine  lit>eris  decedente,  copulatus  est  fratris  uxori, 
et  generavit  filium  Joseph,  qui  juxta  legem 
Jacobi  til  ins  dicitur."  But  both  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  Grotius  for  differing  from  the  solution 
of  Africanus  would  seem  to  be  founded  on  a 
petitio  principii.  It  does  not  appear  an  ascer- 
tained feet  that  Salathiel  was  not  the  natural  son 
of  Jechonias,  nor  yet  that  the  law  which  obliged 
a  man  to  mairy  the  widow  of  his  deceased  bro- 
ther might  be  departed  bom  when  they  were  only 
maternal  brethren  ;  for  even  in  cases  of  distant 
relationship  the  law  seemed  obligatory,  as  v/e  see 
in  the  case  of  Boaz  mairying  Ruth,  the  widow  of 
his  distant  kinsman.  Whitby  defends  Africanus' 
account;  Hammond,  Le  Clerc,  and  Wetstein, 
agree  with  Grotius. 

Dr  Barrett,  who,  in  his  preliminary  disserta- 
tion to  a  curious  facsimile  of  a  most  ancient 
MS.  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  brings  to  bear  upon 
this  difficult  question  a  large  share  of  sound 
learning  and  correct  critic  sm,  objects  to  the 
above  theory  as  given  by  Africanus  and  alleied 
by  Grotius,  on  the  ground  principally,  that  it 
refers  entirely  to  the  descent  of  Joseph  from  David, 
without  attempting  to  piove  that  the  son  of  Mary 
was  the  son  of  David.'  Dr.  Barrett  then  states 
his  owh  hypothesis,  viz.,  that  Matthew  lelates  the 
genealogy  of  Joseph,  and  Luke  that  of  Mar  v. 
He  supposes  a  sufficient  reason,  that  after  Mat- 
thew had  given  his  genealogical  table  another 
should  l>e  added  by  St.  Luke,  fully  to  prove  tnat 
Christ,  according  to  the  flesh,  derived  his  descent 
from  David,  not  only  by  his  supposed  father 
Joseph,  but  also  by  his  real  mother  Mary.  The 
writers  who  agree  id  this  opinion,  Dr.  B.  divides 
into  two  clashes.  First,  those  who  asseil  that  the 
families  of  Solomon  and  Nathan  met  in  Salathiel 
and  Zoicbabel,  after  which  they  separated,  and 
were  again  rounded  in  Joseph  and  Marv  :  se- 
condly, those  who  suppose  that  Salathiel  and  Zo- 
robaliel  Mrere  distinct  individuals,  and  denv  that 
any  union  took  place  between  them  previously  to 
the  marriage  Off  Joseph  and  Mary.  He  rejects 
tbia  hitter  opinion  btcaMM  it  seem-,  to  contradict 
the  divine  promise  ( 2  Sam.  vii.  12-lh),  which  in- 
timates that  Ghrilt  should  be  lineally  defended 
from  David  through  Sotommi.  He  therefore  le- 
ceives  the  firmer  hy pothers,  and  suppoils  it  bv 
numerous  and  profound  arguments.  (See  Ins 
I'reliminaiy  [)i\sr  tation  to  ('o<b.r  lle.sei  i/itus  ; 
•ee  aho,  on  both  hypotheses,  Light  foot's  Harmon)/ 
l.v  ;  Sooth's  Sermon  0M  Her.  xii  Mi,  vol.  in.  ; 
Wetstein,  ad  Mattluriun,  i.  17;  ll.sbop  Riddei  •. 
l)iinonst  Xtf  \Usstoii,  pait  ii.  tor.  xiu.  {  Hah  \ 
Analysis  uf  Chronology,  vol.  iii.). 


In  constructing  their  genealogical  tables,  it  ii 
well  known  that  the  Jews  reckoned  wholly  by 
males,  rejecting,  where  the  blood  of  the  grand- 
father passed  to  the  grandson  through  a  daughter, 
the  name  of  the  daughter  herself,  and  counting  that 
daughter's  husband  for  the  son  of  the  m.irernaJ 
grandfather  (Num.  xxvi.  33  ;  xxvii.  4-7).  On  thif 
prinei  pie  Joseph,  he  .rotten  by  Jacob,  marries  Mary 
the  daughter  of  Heli  :  and  in  the  genealogical 
register  of  his  wife's  family,  is  counted  for  Heli'j 
son.  Salathiel.  begotten  by  Jeconiah,  marries 
the  daughter  of  Neri,  and,  in  like  manner,  is  ac- 
counted his  son  :  in  Zorobabel,  the  offspring  of 
Salathiel  and  Neri's  daughter,  the  lines  of  Solo 
mon  and  Nathan  coalesce;  Joseph  and  Mary  are 
of  the  same  tribe  and  family;  they  are  hot  i  de- 
scendants of  David  in  the  line  of  Solomon  :  they 
have  in  them  both  the  blood  of  Nathan,  David'* 
son.  Joseph  deduces  his  descent  from  Abdul 
(Matt.  i.  13),  Mary  from  Rhesa  (Luke  iii  27) 
sons  of  Z  robibel.  The  genealogies  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  aie  parts  of  one  perfect  whole,  aid 
each  of  them  is  essential  to  the  #xpl  mation  of  the 
other.  By  Matthew's  table  we  prove  the  descent 
of  Mary,  as  well  as  Joseph,  from  Solomon  ;  by 
Luke's  we  see  the  descent  of  Joseph,  as  well  as 
M ;u  y,  from  Nathan. 

Bid  still  it  is  as1  ed  how  know  we  that  Mary 
was  the  daughter  o'"  Neri  V 

1.  Because  the  angel  Gabriel,  at  the  Annuncia- 
tion, told  the  Virgin  that  God  would  give  hei 
divine  son  the  thione  of  his  father  David  (Luke  i. 
32),  and  thus  it  was  necessary  to  prove  this  by 
her  genealogy  after  iards. 

2.  Mary  is  -ailed  by  the  Jews  *?yrO.  '  the 
daughter  of  Heli  ;'  and  by  the  early  Christian 
writers  'the  daughter  of  Joakim  and  Anna' 
(Li^htfoot,  on  Luke  i:i.  23).  But  Joakim  and 
Eliakim  (as  dilierenl  names  in  Hebrew  Ibl 
God)  are  sometimes  interchanged  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  4)  :  Eli  or  Heli  then  is  the  abridgment 
of  Eliakim. 

3  The  Evangelist  Luke  has  ciitieaMy  distin- 
guished the  real  from  the  ler/al  genealogy  bv  a 
parent hetical  rema'k  :  'lr)(Tovs  &v  (u>s  fyo/x't((To) 
vihs  y\ci)(rri<f>,  tov  'HAt.  '  .lesus  being  fas  was  re- 
puted) the  son  of  Joseph  (but  in  reality  ),  the  son 
of  Heli."  or  his  grandson  by  the  mother's  side,  for 
so  the  ellipsis  should  be  supplied.  Moreover,  on 
comparing  the  two  tables,  we  lind  that  from  Abra- 
ham to  David  they  agree  with  each  other  because 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  genealogies  ol 
Genesis.  Ruth,  and  1  (anon.  iii.  :  but  Irani  David 
to  Joseph  they  are  evidei  tly  distinct  lines  of 
l>edi_,Tec,  agreeing  only  in  two  persons,  vu.,  Sala- 
thiel and  Zoiobabel. 

\  iln,  it  is  objected,  that  there  are  now  in 
Luke  s  gene  ilogy  sc\  v])\\-seren  names;  whereas 
Irena'us,  Africanus,  and  other  eaiiv  lathers,  ac- 
knowledge bill  seventy-'fro.  But  if.  w  it  i  tnein, 
we  omit  the  names  I. en,  Maltimn,  and  (<iinan, 
a*  being  interpolations,  ind  also  nit  count  the 
liist  and  the  MM,  then  the  number  will  be  leiim  ed 
to  seventy-two. 

It  II  s.nd  that  Aliiud  and  Rhea*  are  called  by 
the  Evangelists  the  sous  of  Zoiobab.  1.  though  id 
I  (airon.  iii.  l*»  we  have  DO  mention  ol'  tiietr 
anion.:  his  s,.ih.  \\'e  iem.uk  tit.it  it  \va<  a  cut 
loin  with  the  Jews  to  cali  tin-  h.uiic  ItertOO  bj 
dlllerent  names,  and  that  tins  custom  was  ;kvii 
harly  prevalent  .dmut    the   time  of  the  captivity 
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(Dan.  i.  0,  7;  also   compare  2  Sam.  iii.  3  With 
1  Cliron.  iii.  I). 

Lastly,  it  is  inquired,  whence  the  Evangelists 
li  id  I  heir  genealogies  from  Zorobabel  to  Christ, 
there  being  nothing  of  them  to  be  found  in  Scrip- 
ture. We  answer,  from  those  authentic  public 
tables  kept  by  the  Jews,  of  which,  as  before 
noticed,  Josephus  speaks;  and  regarding  which 
also  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  i.  l)says,  '  Omnes 
Hebneorum  generationes  descriptae  in  Archivis 
Temp'li  seerefioribus  habebautur.'  It  was  doubt- 
less from  this  source  that  they  had  the  above 
named  parts  of  our  Lord's  legal  and  natural 
pedigree;  for,  otherwise,  they  would  have  exposed 
themselves  to  the  cavils  of  the  Jews;  nor  could 
the  Apostles  have  appealed,  as  they  did,  with  con- 
fidence, to  Chiist's  pedigree,  as  answering  all  the 
requirements  of  prophecy. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  referred  to  on 
this  subject,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  a 
learned  essay  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Mill,  D.D., 
Iwing  the  Christian  Advocate's  publication  for 
IS  12.  —J    W.1* 

GENERATION.     Considerable  obscurity  at- 
tends trie  use  of  this  word  in  the  English  Version, 
which  arises  from   the  translators   having  merged 
the  various  meanings  of  the  same  original  word, 
and   even  of  several  different  words,  in  one  com- 
mon term,  'generation.'     The  remark  is  too  just 
that,  in   the  literal   translations  of  the  Scriptures, 
the   word  '  generation*  generally  occurs   wherever 
the  Latin   has  generation  and  the  Greek  yevea  or 
ytvems   (Rees's  Ency.   art.   'Generation').      The 
following  instances  seem  to  require  the  original 
words  to   be  understood   in  some  or  other  of  their 
derivative  senses — Gen.  ii.  4,  '  These  are  the  ge- 
nerations '  (JiV"6in;    Sept..  %  fitpKos  yeviirews; 
X ulg. generationes),  rather  'origin,'  'history,'  &c. 
The  same  Creek  words,  Matt.  i.  1,  are  rendered 
'genealogy,'  &c.  by  recent  translators:  Campbell 
Has  -  lineage.'   Gen.  v.  1,  '  The  book  of  the  genera- 
tions' (rT"6iri  "1SD;  Sept.  as  before;  Vulg.  liber 
generationis)  is  properly  a  family  register,  a  his- 
tory of  Adam.     The  same  words,  Gen.  xxxvii.  2, 
mean  a  history  of  Jacob  and  his  descendants  :    so 
also  Cen.  vi.  9.  x.  1,  and  elsewhere.      Gen.  vii.  1, 
4  In  tins'  generation'  filTH  "1112  :  Sept.  cV  rrj  yevea 
TaivTr].  Vulg.  in  gcneratione  hac)  is  evidently.'  in 
this  age.'     (ion.  xv.  6,  'In  the  fourth  generation  ' 
OH ;  Sept  ytved  ;  Vulg.  generatio)  is  an  instance 
of  the   word   in  the  sense  of  a  certain  assigned 
period.      P-.   xbx.     19     'The  generation  of   his 
fathers    (VfitSfl  "llTiy,  Sept.  yeveas   irarfpwv 
avrov)    Gesenius    renders    '  the    dwelling   of  his 
fathers,'  \  e.  the  grave,  and  adduces  Isa.  xxxviii. 
12    Ps.  ixx'ui.  15, '  The  generation  of  thy  children' 
("]^3   "111,  Sept.  y(i/(a  riau  vioov  crov)  is  !  class,' 
'order,'    '  description ;'  as   in    Prov.  xxx.  11,    12, 
13,  11.      Isa.  liii.  8,  '  Who  shall  declare  his  gene- 
ration V    (1*11*7  ;  Sept.  r)f)v  ytveav  avrov  ris  Snryf)- 
ctrat;  Vulg.  generatio)  Lowtli  renders  '  manner  of 
life,"  in  translation  and  note,  but  adduces  no  pre- 
cedent.    Some  consider  it  equivalent  to  JHT,  ver. 
)<>  :  y<vea  (Sept  )  answers   to  y~|*,  Esther  ix.  2S. 
josephus    Usee    iro\Ky]v    yevedy.     Antiq.    i.    10.    3 
(Hen^>tenberr,  <  hristoloyy  of  the  Old  Testament, 
r«l.  i.  Washington,  lv;p»-0;    Pauli,  Aimlcct.   lle- 
f»rau:.  p.    102   Oxfonl.  1S30).       M  ichael is  renders 
*  'Where  was  the  providence  that   cared    for    his 
irfe1?'      Gesenius   and    Rosenmuller,  '  Who  of  his 


contemporaries   reflected  V      Seller,    '  Who   cat 
describe  his  length  of  life?'     In  the   New  Testa* 
ment.  Matt.  i.  17,  yevtai  is  a  series  of  persons,  a 
succession  from  the  same  stock  ;  so  used  by  Jose- 
phus  (Antiq.  i.  7.  2)  ;   Philo  (  Vii.  Mos.  vol.  i.  p. 
603);    Matt.    iii.   7,   ycvvyfxara   e'x'Si/cov,   is  well 
rendered     by    Doddridge    and    others    "brood    of 
vipers.'     Matt.  xxiv.  31,  77  7eveo  avrri  means  the 
generation  or  persons  then  living  contemporary 
with  Christ  (see  Macknight's  Harmony  for   an 
illustration  of  this  sense).     Luke  xvi.  8,  sis  t}/> 
ycveav  rfyv   kavroiv,    '  in   their   generations,'   &c, 
wiser  in  regard  to  their  dealings  with   the  men  of 
their    generation.     Rosenmuller  gives,   inter   se. 
1  Pet.  ii.  8,  yevos  e«Ae/cToV,  is  a  '  chosen  people.' 
quoted  from  Sept.  Vers,  of  Isa.  xliii.  20."  The  an- 
cient Greeks,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptians   also,  assigned  a 
certain  period  to  a  generation.     The  Greeks  reck- 
oned  three  generations  for  every  hundred   years, 
i.e.  33,j-  years  to  each.       Herod,  ii.  142,  yevtal 
rpeis  a.vb'puiu  enarby  erect  can,  '  three  generations 
of  men  make  one  hundred  years.'     This  is  nearly 
the   present    computation."    To    the   same  effect 
.Clem.  Alexandrinus  speaks  (Strum,  i.  2)  ;  so  also 
Phavorinus,  who,  citing  the  age   of  Nestor    from 
Homer  (//.  i.  250),  rev  5'  tfor)  ovo  ixcvyevcai,  '  two 
generations,'  says,  it  means  that  vTrepffHf)  ra  e£?7- 
Kovra  €Trj,   '  he  was  above  sixty  years  old.'     The 
Greeks,  however,  assigned  different   periods  to  a 
yeyta  at  different .times  (Peri  zoni  us,  Orig.  sEgypt. 
p.  175,  sq. ;   Jensius,  Fercul,  Lilerar.  p.  6).    The 
ancient  Hebrews  also  reckoned  by  the  generation, 
and  assigned  different  spaces  of  time  to  it  at  dif- 
ferent periods   of  their   history.     In   the  time   of 
Abraham  it  was  one  hundred  years  (comp.  Gen. 
xv.  16,   S  in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come 
hither').     This   is  explained  in  verse  13,  and   in 
Exod.  xii.  40,  to  be   four  hundred  years.      Caleb 
was  fourth  in  descent  from  Judah,  and  Moses  and 
Aaron   were  fourth  from  Levi.      In  Deut.  i.  35 
ii.  14,  Moses  uses  the  term  for  thirty-eight  years 
In  later  times  (Baruch  vi.,  in  the  Epistle  of  Jere- 
miah, ver.  2)   yevea,  clearly  means  ten  years.     In 
Matt.  i.  17,  yevea  means  a  single  descent  from 
father   to   son   [Genealogy].      Homer  uses    the 
word  in  the  same  sense  (//.  i.    250) ;  also  Hero- 
dotus  (i.  3).— J   F.  D. 

GENESIS  (Sept.  Tcyeais),  the  first  book  of 
the  Pentateuch,  is,  in  Hebrew,  called  JVBWQ. 
from  the  word  with  which  it  begins.  This  vene- 
rable monument,  with  which  the  sacred  literature 
of  the  Hebrews  commences,  and  which  forma 
its  real  basis,  is  divided  into  two  main  parts; 
one  universal,  and  one  special.  The  most  an- 
cient history  of  the  whole  human  race  is  con- 
tained in  chapters  i  -xi.,  and  the  hist.  >ry  of  Israel's 
ancestors,  the  patriarchs,  in  chapters  xii.-l.  These 
two  parts  are,  however,  so  intimately  connected 
with  each  other  that  it  would  be  enoneous  ru 
ascribe  to  the  first  merely  the  aim  of  furnishii^ 
a  universal  history.  The  chief  aim  which  |  er- 
vades  the  whole  is  to  show  how  the  theocratic 
inst itut ion  subsequent  1  v  founded  by  Moses  was 
rendered  poillhlnini  necessary,  ^i'he  book,  there- 
fore, takes  its  starting-point  from  the  original  unity 
of  the  hum  in  race,  and  their  original  relation  to 
God,  and  proceeds  thence  to  the  interruption  of 
that  relation  by  the  appearar.ee  of  sin,  which 
gradually  and  progressively  wrought  an  external 
and    internal    division    in    toe    human    race   fur 
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want  of  the  iwinciples  of  divine  life  which 
originally  dwelt  in  man  in  general,  but  which 
hail  subsequently  hern  preserved  only  among  a 
small  and  separate  race — a  race  which  in  pro- 
gress of  time  became  more  and  more  isolated 
from  all  the  other  tribes  of  the  earth,  and  enjoyed 
for  a  series  of  generations  the  special  care,  blessing, 
and  guidance  of  the  Lord.  The  Mosaical  theo- 
cracy appears,  therefore,  by  the  general  tenor  of 
Genesis,  partly  as  a  restoration  of  the  original  re- 
lation to  God,  of  the  communion  of  man  with 
God,  and  partly  as  an  institution  which  had  been 
preparing  by  God  himself  through  a  long  series 
of  manifestations  of  his  power,  justice,  and  love. 
Genesis  thus  furnishes  us  with  the  primary  view 
and  notion  of  the  whole  of  the  theocracy,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  historical 
foundation  without  which  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  covenant  people  would  be  incomplete  and 
unintelligible. 

The  unity  and  composition  of  the  work,  which  is 
a  point  in  dispute  among  the  critics  in  regard  to  all 
tl»e  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  have  been  particularly 
questioned  in  the  case  of  Genesis.  The  question 
was  raised  whether  the  sources  from  which  the 
writer  of  Genesis  drew  his  information  were  written 
documents  or  ora.  tradition.  Writers  as  early  as 
Vitringa  (Obs.  Sac.  i.  4),  Richard  Simon,  Cle- 
ricus,  and  others,  though  they  were  of  opinion 
that  Genesis  is  founded  on  written  sources,  did 
not  undertake  to  describe  the  nature  and  quality 
of  those  sources.  Another  opinion,  advanced  by 
Otmar,  in  Henke's  Magaz.  ii.,  that  Egyptian 
pyramids  and  other  monuments  of  a  similar 
nature  were  the  sources  of  Genesis,'  was  but 
transient  in  the  critical  world;  while  the  attempt 
of  some  critics  not  only  to  renew  the  previous 
assumption  that  Genesis  is  founded  on  written 
sources,  but  also  to  determine  more  closely  the 
character  of  those  sources,  has  gained  more  last- 
ing approval  among  the  learned.  Why  different 
names  of  God  are  prevalent  in  different  poitions 
of  Genesis  is  a  question  much  discussed  by  early 
theologians  and  rabbis.  Astruc,  a  Belgian  phy- 
sician, in  his  Conjectures  sxir  les  Memoircs  ori- 
ginate, &c,  Bruxelles,  1753-8,  was  ihe  first  to 
apply  the  two  Hebrew  names  of  God,  Jehovah 
and  Elohim,  to  the  subject  at  issue.  Astruc's 
demonstration  had  many  feeble  lioints.  He  as- 
sumed that  there  had  originally  existed  a  number 
of  isolated  documents,  which  had  subsequently, 
by  the  fault  of  transcribers,  been  joined  and 
strung  together  in  the  present  form  of  Genesis. 
Kichhorn's  critical  genius  procured  for  this  hy- 
pothesis a  favourable  reception  almost  through- 
out the  who!**  of  Germany.  Eichhorn  pruned 
away  its  excrescences,  and  confined  his  own 
view  to  the  assumption  of  only  two  diff<  rent 
documents,  resjiectively  characterized  by  the  two 
names  of  Jcliovnh  and  Elo/iim.  Other  critics, 
audi  as  llrfetl  ( Ihkunden  des  Jerusalem  Tern- 
pel- Archivs,  1798),  Gramberg  (Adumhmtio  libri 
('•oiexcos  secundum  fontcs.  1828),  and  others, 
went  still  farther,  and  pie-sirpposod  three  differ- 
ent document*  fri  Genesis.  Vater  went  much 
beyond  Ki<  hhom.  He  fancied  himself  to  l>e 
able  to  combat  the  aufhenricitv  of  the  Penta- 
teuch by  prodncfrig  a  new  h y jntthesis.  He  sub- 
stituted for  KichhoTi's  <■  document  hyp 'thesis  ' 
hi*  own  •  fragment-Inn  .thesis,'  which  ohtained 
great  authority.  esjieciully  on  account  of  its  Ixdng 


adopted  by  De  Wette.  According  to  this  opinion 
Genesis,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, consists  of  a  great  number  of  very  small 
detached  fragments,  internally  unconnected  with 
each  other,  but  transcribed  seriatim,  although  ori- 
ginating in  very  different  times  anc  from  diffeieut 
authors.  This  '  fragment-hypothesis  '  lias  now 
been  almost  generally  given  up.  Even  its  zealous 
defenders,  not  excepting  De  Wette  himself,  hav« 
relinquished  it.  In  its  place  the  former  '  docu- 
ment-hypothesis' has  been  resumed  by  some  critics, 
simplified  however,  and  supported  by  new  and 
better  arguments.  There  is  at  present  a  great 
variety  of  opinion  among  divines  concerning  this 
hypothesis.  The  leading  features  of  tins  diver- 
sity may  be  comprised  in  the  following  sum- 
mary. According  to  the  view  of  Stahelin,  De 
Wette,  Ewald,  Von  Bohlen,  Tuch,  and  otheis, 
Genesis  is  founded  on  two  principal  original  do- 
cuments. That  of  Elohim  is  closely  connected 
in  its  parts,  anil  forms  a  whole,  while  that  of 
Jehovah  is  a  mere  complementary  document, 
supplying  details  at  those  points  wnere  the  former 
is  abrupt,  and  deficient,  &c.  These  two  docu- 
ments are  said  to  have  been  subsequently  com- 
bined by  the  hand  of  an  editor,  so  ably  as  often 
to  render  their  separation  difficult,  if  not  alto- 
gether impossible.  But  Ranke,  Hengstenberg, 
Drechsler,  Hiivernick,  and  others,  maintain  that 
Genesis  is  a  book  closely  connected  in  all  its 
parts,  and  composed  by  only  one  author,  while 
the  use  of  the  two  different  names  of  God  is  not 
owing  to  two  different  sources  on  which  Genesis 
is  founded,  but  solely  to  the  different  significa- 
tions of  these  two  names.  The  use  of  each  of 
the  two  names,  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  is  every- 
where in  Genesis  adapted  to  the  sense  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  writer  has  purposely  in- 
serted the  one  name  or  the  other.  This  point  ol 
view  is  the  more  to  be  considered,  as  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar object  of  the  author  to  point  out  in  Genesis 
the  gradual  and  progressive  development  of  the 
divine  revelations.  The  opponents  have  in  vain 
attempted  to  discover  in  Genesis  a  few  conti ad- 
dictions indicative  of  different  documents  in  it; 
their  very  admission,  that  a  fixed  plan  and  able 
compilation  visibly  pervade  the  whole  of  the 
book,  is  in  itself  a  refutation  of  such  suppose!!  con- 
tradictions, since  it  is  hardly  to  i>e  conceived, 
that  an  editor  or  compiler  who  has  shown  so  much 
skill  and  anxiety  to  give  unity  to  the  hook  should 
have  cared  so  little  about  the  removal  of  those 
contradictions.  The  whole  of  Genesis  is  t>er- 
vaded  by  such  a  freedom  in  the  selection  and 
treatment  of  the  existing  tradition*,  such  an  ab- 
sence of  all  trace  of  any  previous  source  or  docu- 
ments which  might  in  some  measure  have  con- 
fined the  writer  within  certain  limits  of  views  and 
expressions,  as  to  render  it  quite  impracticable  to 
separate  and  fix  uj>on  them  specifically,  even  ii 
there  weie  portions  in  Genesis  drawn  from  earlier 
written  documents. 

That  first  question  concerning  the  unity  of  the 

book  is  closely  connected  with  another  question, 
respecting  its  authenticity,  or  whether  Moses  was 
the  author  of  Genesis.  \\  e  confine  ourselves  her* 
to  only  a  few  remarks  on  the  authenticity  of 
Genesis  in  particular,  and  refer  the  reader  fc» 
further  information  to  the  aitiele  Pkntatruch 
Some  ci dies  have  attempted  to  MOQTtairi  the  period 
when  Genesis  was  Composed,  from  a  tew  passage* 
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in  it,  which  they  say  must  be  anachronisms,  if 

Moses  was  really  the  author  of  the  hook  (v.  ex.  or. 
Tush,  Conimentar  iiber  Genesis,  p.  lxxxv.  sq.). 
Among  such  passages  are,  in  particular,  Gen. 
xii.  6;  xiii.  7;  '  And  the  Canaan ite  was  then 
in  the  laud.'  This  remark,  they  say,  could  only 
nave  lieen  made  by  a  writer  who  lived  in  Pa- 
lestine after  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites. 
But  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  not  that  the 
Canaanites  had  not  as  yet  been  extirpated,  but 
merely  that  Abraham,  on  his  arrival  in  Canaan, 
had  already  found  there  the  Canaanites.  This 
notice  was  necessary,  since  the  author  subse- 
quently describes  the  intercourse  between  Abra- 
ham and  the  Canaanites,  the  lords  of  the  country. 
According  to  the  explanation  given  to  the  passage 
by  the  opponents,  such  an  observation  would  be 
quite  a  superfluous  triviality.  Also  the  name 
Hebron  (Gen.  xiii.  18;  xxiii.  2),  they  say,  was 
not.  introduced  till  after  the  time  of  Moses  (Josh. 
xiv.  15,  xv.  13).  This,  however,  does  n  t  prove 
anything,  since  Hebron  was  the  original  Hebrew 
name  for  the  place,  which  was  subsequently 
changed  into  Arba  (by  a  man  of  that  name), 
but  was  restored  by  the  Israelites  on  their  entrance 
into  Canaan.  The  opponents  also  maintain  that 
the  name  of  the  place  Dan  (Gen.  xiv.  14)  was 
given  only  in  the  post-Mosaical  period  (Josh, 
xix.  47  ;  Judg.  xviii.  29).  But  the  two  last 
passages  speak  of  quite  a  different  place.  There 
were  two  places  called  Dan;  Dan-Jaaro  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  6),  ami  Dan-LatiA,  or  Leshem.  In  Genesis, 
they  further  add,  frequently  occurs  the  nam* 
Bethel  (xii.  8;  xxviii.  19;  xxxv.  15);  while  even 
in  the  time  of  Joshua,  the  place  was  as  yet  called 
Luz  (Josh,  xviii.  13)  But  the  name  Bethel  was 
not  first  given  to  the  place  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  time  of  Joshua,  there  being  no  occasion  for 
it,  since  Bethel  was  the  old  patriarchal  name, 
which  the  Isiaelites  restored  in  tlie  place  of  Lux, 
a  name  given  by  the  Canaanites.  Another  pas- 
6igc  in  Genesis  (xxxvi.  -31),'  Before  there  leigned 
any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,"  is  likewise 
supposed  to  have  been  written  at  a  period  when 
the  Jews  had  already  a  king  over  them.  But 
the  broachers  of  these  objections  forget  that  this 
passage  lelers  to  those  promises  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch  in  general,  and  in  Genesis  in  par- 
ticular (comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  11),  that  there  should 
hcreafier  be  kings  among  the  Israelites  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  In  comparing  Israel  with  Edom 
(Cen.  xxxvi.),  the  sacred  writer  cannot  refrain 
from  observing  that  Edom,  tlmugh  left  without 
divine  promises  of  possessing  kings,  nevertheless 
possessed  them,  and  obtained  the  giory  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  long  before  Israel  could  think  of 
such  an  independence  ;  and  a  little  attention  to  the 
sen  e  of  the  passage  will  show  how  admirably  the 
observation  suits  a  writer  in  the  Mosaical  period. 
The  passage  (Cen.  xv.  18)  where  the  land  of 
Im  iel  jq  described  as  extending  from  the  river 
of  Egypt  (the  Nile)  to  the  great  river  (Euphrates), 
it  is  alleged,  could  only  have  been  penned  during 
the  splendid  period  of  the  Jews,  the  times  of  David 
and  Solomon.  Literally  taken,  however,  the  re- 
mui  k  is  inapplicable,  to  any  pe  iod,  since  the  king- 
dom of  llie  Jews  at  no  |>eriod  of  their  history  ex- 
tern icd  so  far.  That  promise  must,  therefore,  be 
taken  in  a  rhcloiieal  m  use,  describing  the  central 
point  of  (lie  proper  country  as  situated  between 
Um.  twu  rivers. 


The  historical  character  of  the  contents  of 
Genesis  forms  a  more  comprehensive  subject  or* 
theological  discussion.  It.  is  obvious  that  the 
opinions  regarding  it  must,  be  pr  neipally  influ- 
enced by  the  dogmatical  views  and  principles 
of  the  respective  critics  themselves.  Hence  the 
great  variety  of  opinion  that  still  prevails  on  that 
subject.  Some,  such  as  Vatke,  Von  Bohlen,  and 
others,  assert  the  whole  contents  of  Genesis" to  be 
unhistorical.  Tuch  and  others  consider  Genesis 
to  be  interwoven  with  mythical  elements,  but 
think  that  the  rich  historical  elements,  especially 
in  the  account  of  the  patriarchs,  can  be  clearly 
discerned.  Some  again  limit  the  mythological 
part  to  the  first  two  chapters  only;  while  others 
perceive  in  the  whole  book  a  consistent  and  truly 
historical  impress.  The  field  of  controversy  is 
here  so  extensive,  and  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
are  so  numerous,  that  we  must  content  ourselves 
in  this  article  with  a  very  few  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject. Genesis  is  a  book  consisting  of  two  con- 
trasting parts  :  the  first  part  introduces  us  into 
the  greatest  problems  of  the  human  mind,  such 
as  the  Creation  and  the  fall  of  man  ;  and  the 
second,  info  fhe  quiet  solitude  of  a  small  defined 
circle  of  families.  In  the  former,  the  most  sub- 
lime and  wonderful  events  are  described  with 
childlike  simplicity;  while,  in  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  simple  and  common  occurrences 
are  interwoven  with  the  sublimest  thoughts  and 
reflections,  rendering  the  small  family  circle  a 
whole  world  in  history,  and  the  principal  actors 
in  it  prototypes  for  a  whole  nation,  and  for  all 
times.  The  contents  in  general  are  strictly 
religions!  Not  the  least  trace  of  mythology  ap- 
pears in  it.  Consequently  there  are  no  mythical 
statements,  because  whatever  is  mythical  belongs 
to  mythology,  and  Genesis  plainly  shows  how 
very  far  remote  the  Hebiew  mode  of  thinking 
was  from  -■  mythical  poetry,  which  might  have 
found  ample  opportunity  of  being  brought  into 
play  when  the  writer  began  to  sketch  the  early 
times  of  the  Creation.  It  is  true  that  the  nar- 
rations are  fraught  with  wonders.  But  primeval 
wonders,  the  marvellous  deeds  of  God,  are  fhe 
very  subject  of  Genesis.  None  of  these  wonders, 
however,  hear  a  fantastical  impress,  and  there  is 
no  useless  prodigality  of  them.  They  aie  all 
penetrated  and  connected  by  one  common  leading 
idea,  and  are  all  related  to  the  counsel  of  God 
for  the  salvation  of  man.  This  principle  sheds 
its  lustrous  beams  through  the  whole  of  Genesis; 
therefore  the  wonders  therein  related  are  as  littlr 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  invention  and  imagination 
of  man  as  the  whole  plan  of  God  for  human 
salvation.  The  foundation  of  the  divine  theo- 
ciatical  institution  throws  a  strong  light  upon 
the  eaily  patriarchal  times;  the  reality  of  the  one 
proves  the  leality  of  the  other,  as  described  \v 
Genesis.  \ 

The  separate  accounts  in  Genesis  also  mani» 
fe8t  gieat  internal  evidence  of  truth  if  we  closely 
examine  them.  They  bear  on  (heir  front  the 
most  beautif'u}  impress  of  truth.  Tne  cosmogony 
in  Genesis  stands  unequalled  among  all  other* 
known  in  the  ancient  world.  No  mythology. 
no  ancient  philosophy,  has  ever  come  up  to  \\\t 
idea  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  All  the 
ancient  systems  end  in  Pantheism.  Materialism, 
emanation-theory,  &i.  But  the  Biblical  cos- 
mogony occupies  a  place  jf  its  own.  and  toei* 
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fore  must  not  lie  ranked  among,  or  confounded 
with,  any  of  the  ancient  systems  of  mythology  or 
philosophy.  The  mythological  and  philosophical 
cosmogonies  may  have  heen  derived  from  the  Bi- 
blical, as  being  later  depravations  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  Biblical  truth;  but  the  contents  of 
Genesis  cannot,  vice  versa,  have  been  derived  from 
mythology  or  philos.-pny.  Moreover,  only  with  the 
Biblical  fundamental  idea  of  the  relation  of  God  to 
his  creatures,  consequently  only  with  the  doctrine 
of  creation  out  of  nothing,  is  it  possible  to  furnish 
an  historical  representation  of  creation.  Every  sys- 
tem deviating  from  this  contains  an  internal  con- 
tradiction against  history,  because  it  necessarily 
substitutes  the  idea  of  eternity  for  that  of  time; 
and  consequently  doe\s  not  admit  of  any  history, 
but  only  of  either  mythology  or  abstract  re- 
flection. The  historical  delineation  also  of  the 
Creation  and  of  the  fall  of  man  does  not  bear 
the  least  national  interest  or  colouring,  but  is  of 
a  truly  universal  nature,  while  every  mythus 
bears  the  stamp  o/'  the  national  features  of  the 
nation  and  country  where  it  originated  and  found 
development.  All  itnythi  are  subject  to  con- 
tinual development  ami  variations,  hut  among  the 
Hebrews  the  accounts  in  Genesis  stand  iiim  and 
immutable  for  all  t  mes,  without  the  least  thing 
being  added  or  a'te.e  i  in  tiem  for  the  purpose 
of  further  develo  uicht,  even  by  tlue  New  Testa- 
ment. What  a  solid  guarantee  must  there  be 
in  this  foundation  of  all  subsequent  revelations, 
since  it  has  been  admitted  and  maintained  by 
all  generations  with  such  immovable  dimness! 
The  ancient  heathen  traditions  coincide  in  many 
points  witli  the  Biblical  accounts,  and  serve  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  them.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  ancient  traditions  concerning  the 
Deluge  (Gen,  vi.  i>),  and  in  the  list  of  nations  in 
,he  tenth  chapter;  for  instance  (Gen.  x.  4),  Tar- 
ihisli  is  called  the  son  of  J  a  van.  This  indicates 
that  the  ancient  inhabitant's  of  Taishish  or  Tar- 
tessus  in  Spain  were  erroneously  considered  to 
be  a  Phoenician  colony  like  those  of  other  towns 
in  its  neighbourhood,  and  that  they  sprang  from 
J  a  van,  that  rs,  Greece.  That  they  were  of  Greek 
origin  is  (dear  from  the  account  of  Herodotus  (i. 
163).  Also  (ver.  R\  Ninirod,  the  ruler  of  Babel, 
is  called  the  son  of  Cush,  which  is  in  lemarkable 
unison  with  the  mythological  tales  concerning 
Bel  and  hj.s  Egyptian  descent  (comp.  Diodor.  Sic. 
i.  2M,  f  1  ;  Pausan.  iv.  23,  .">)  Sidon  alone  is 
mentioned  (ver.  ]')),  hut  not  Tyrus  (comp  xlix. 
13),  which  arose  only  in  the  time  of  Joshua 
(Josh.  xix.  29  ;  and  that  Sidon  was  an  older 
tovn  than  'I)// its,  by  which  it  was  afterwards 
eclipse!,  is  certified  by  a  number  of  ancient 
reports  (comp.  Ilcngstcnbcrg,  I)e  lit  bus  'I'yrio- 
ru  n.  pp.  (!,  7). 

Wuh  the  uatriarchal  history  (xii.  sqq.)  begins 
an  Instoiica1  ketch  of  a  peculiar  character.  The 
circumstantial  details  in  it  allow  u^  to,  examine 
la  ire  close'y  the  •  historical  character  of  these 
a.c.  •niin1 ,  The  numerous  descriptions  pf  'he 
m  )  ie  of  life  in  those  days  fuinidi  o.s  with  a  very 
vivid  pictu.e  We  meet  everywhere  a  sublime 
•duplicity  quite  worthy  of  patriirchal  life,  and 
liev cr  to  he  found  a.;aiu  in  later  history.  One 
cannot  *i,ppo  e  that  it  would  have  been  possible 
in  a  Intel  peiiud.  estranged  from  ancient  simpli- 
city, to  invent  such  a  picture. 

Toe    authentic  it)     of    the    patriarchal    histor) 


could  be  attacked  only  by  analogy,  the  true 
historical  test  of  negative  criticism  ;  but  the 
patriarchal  history  has  no  analogy  ;  while  a 
great  historical  fact,  the  Mosaical  theocracy 
itself,  might  here  he  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  Genesis.  The  theocracy  stands  without 
analogy  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  is, 
nevertheless,  true  above  all  historical  doubt.  But 
this  theocracy  cannot  have  entered  into  history 
without  preparatory  events.  Tne  facts  which  led 
to  the  introduction  of  the  theocracy  aie  contained 
in  the  accounts  of  Genesis.  Moi cover,  this  pre- 
paration of  the  theocracy  could  not  consist  in  the 
ordinary  providential  guidance.  The  race  of 
patriarchs  advances  to  a  marvellous  destination  : 
the  road  also  leading  to  this  destination  must  be 
peculiar  and  extraordinary.  The  opponents  of 
Genesis  forget  that  the  marvellous  events  of 
patriarchal  history  which  oll'end  them  most,  par- 
take of  that  character  of  the  whole,  by  which 
alone  this  history  becomes  commensurate  ami 
possible. 

There  are  also  many  separate  vestiges  warrant- 
ing the  antiquity  of- these  traditions,  and  proving 
that  they  wt  re  neither  invented  nor  adorned;  for 
instance,  Jacob,  the  progenitor  of  the  Israelites, 
is  introduced  not  as  the  firstborn,  which,  if  an 
un historical  and  merely  external  exaltation  of 
that  name  had  been  the  aim  of  the  author,  would 
have  been  more  for  this  pur,  ose. 

Neither  the  blemishes  in  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham, nor  the  gross  sins  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
among  whom  even  Levi,  the  progenitor  of  the 
sacerdotal  race,  forms  no  exception,  are  con- 
cealed. « 

The  same  author,  whose  moral  principles  are 
so  much  blamed  by  the  opponents  of  Genesis,  on 
account  of  the  description  given  of  the  lite  of 
Jacob,  produces,  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  a 
pictme  of  moral  gieatness  which  could  have 
originated  only  in  tacts. 

The  faithfulness  of  the  author  manifest-  itself 
also  especially  in  the  description  of  the  expe- 
dition of  the  kings  from  Upper  to  Western  Asia; 
in  his  statements  concerning  the  person  of  Mel- 
chizedek  (Gen.  xiv.);  in  the  circumstantial 
details  given  of  the  incidents  occurring  at  the 
purchase  of  the  hereditary  burial  place  (ch. 
xxiii.);  in  the  genealogies  of  Arabian  tidies 
(ch.  xxv.);  in  the  genealogy  of  Kdom  (ch. 
XXX vi.):  and  in  many  remarkable  details  which 
are  interwoven  with  the  general  accounts.  In  the 
history  of  Joseph  the  patiiarchal  history  comes 
into  contact  witli  Egypt  ;  and  here  the  accounts 
given  by  ancient  classical  Writers,  a<  well  a>  the 
monuments  of  Kgypt,  frequently  furnish  some 
splendid  confirmations!  For  mstarn  e.  the  ace  writ 
given  (\lvii.  13-!2(!)  of  the  manner  in  whi~h  the 
Pharaohs  became  proprietors  of  all  tie  lands,  with 
the  exception  or  those  belonging  to  the  piiest.% 
is  confirmed  by  Herod  fit  us  ^ii.  lun\  and  !>\  ])io- 
dorus  Siciilus  ( i.  73).  Tl.e  manner  of  embalming 
described  in  Ken.  1  ehtiiely  agrees  with  the  de- 
sci  i i ,1  ion  of  HerodbtU*,  ii.  ft4,  \c.      For  other  data 

of  a  similai  kind,  com  pare  Hfjhgstenberg  (Die 
Bi/cher  Mot  s  wtd  Aeffi/jtteti,  p.  21.  sq.Y 

For  the  important  commentaries  and  writing* 
on  Genesis,  see  the  article  Pi.ni  v  i  i  i  i  u. 
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GENTILES  (D*'U  :  Sept.  tBvoi),  a  word  which, 
both  in  the  Hebrew  Goyim,  and  in  the  Anglo- 
Latin  'Gentile,'  by  which  we  translate  if, 
means  literally,  'the  nations.*  It.  was  applied 
by  the  Hebre.vs  to  all  individuals  Qr  communi- 
ties not.  un  ier  the  law — that  is,  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  excepting  the  Jews.  But  in  later 
♦inies  some  small  states,  and  many  individuals, 
embraced  the  law  ;  and  they  were  distinguished 
from  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  from  the  Jews,  by 
the  name  of  Pk.osei.ytes  (Trpoo"f)\vT'oi).  In 
gome  places  our  authorized  version  h.is  the  word 
v  Gentiles'  where  the  original  has  "EAATjvey,  which 
is  usually  and  pioperly  rendered  'Greeks.' 

GEOGRAPHY,  considered  as  a  systematic 
description  of  the  earth,  took  its  rise  at  a  much 
later  period  than  other  sciences,  probably  because 
it  is  of  less  essential  necessity  to  man ;  yet  the 
elements  of  the  knowledge  out  of  which  scientific 
geography  is  constructed  must  have  existed  as 
soon  as  men  tinned  their  attention  to  the  earth  on 
which  they  dwelt,  and  found  it.  necessary  to 
journey  from  one  part  of  its  surface  to  another. 

Like  most  other  sciences,  geography  owes  its 
elementary  cultivation  as  a  science  to  the  Hellenic 
race,  who,  from  the  mythic  period  of  their  history 
down  to  the  destruction  of  the  Western  empire 
(A.D.  476),  continued  to  prosecute  the  study  with 
more  or  less  system,  and  to  more  or  less  definite 
results ;  yet  it  must  be  added  that  it  is  only  in  a 
^ualifiel  sense  that  the.  ancients  may  be  said  to 
have  known  or  advanced  scientific  geography. 

It  is  the  Ht  brews  who  present  us  with  the  earliest 
written  information  of  a  geographical  kind.  In 
the  account  of  creation  mention  is  made  of  a  spot 
called  Eden,  out  of  which  a  river,  after  watering 
Paradise,  ran,  and  '  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and 
became  into  four  he  ids"  (fountains)  which  sent  forth 
as  many  rivers,  P  son,  Giht.n,  Hiddekel,  Phrat  or 
Euphrates.  Of  these  the  last  is  the  only  stream 
that  is  identified.  Josephns,  on  this  ]x)int,  says 
{Antiq  i.  2).  '  The  garden  was  watered  by  one 
river  which  ran  round  about  the  whole  earth  and 
was  parted  into  four  }>arts."  Pison  he  identifies 
with  the  Ganges,  Gihou  with  the  Nile,  Hiddekel 
with  the  Tigris,  and  the  Phrat  with  the  Euphrates. 
The  idea  here  presented  is  that  of  a  vast  circular 
plain  (the  earth),  with  water,  a  river,  or  the  sea 
{u>Ksav6s  :n  Homer,  11.,  xxi.  196)  encircling  it, 
from  which  encircling  body  of  water  ran  the  said 
four  rivers.  Such,  whether  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  or  not,  was  the  earliest  con- 
ception entertained  of  the  earth.  Any  attempt  to 
reconcile  such  a  view  with  geographical  facts 
must  be  futile.  That  some  such  idea  was  en- 
tertained among  the  Hebrews,  even  at  a  later 
ueriod.  appears  from  the  words  found  in  Ps.  xxiv. 
%  \  He  hath  founded  it  (the  earth)  ujK>n  the  seas, 
and  established  it  upon  the  Hoods  '  (see  also  Prov. 
viii.  27);  though  Job  xxvi.  7,  'He  stretcheth 
out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth 
the  earth  uj>on  nothing  (c.omp.  Job  xxxviii.  4,6), 
ir^nld  seem  to  intimate  that  the  writer  of  that  l>ook 
entertained  superior  not  oris  on  the  point.  That, 
however,  the  general  idea  was  that  the  earth 
formed  an  immense  disk  ('  the  circle  of  the 
earth*),  above  which  were  the  substantial  and 
firmly  fixed  heavens,  the  abode  of  God,  while  the 
farth  beneath  was  his  footstool,  appears  from  the 
f**tieral  phraseology  employed  in  the  -acred  books, 


and  may  be  found  specially  exhibited  or  implied 
in  the  following  passages: — Isa.  xl.  21.  sq. ;  Job 
xxxvii.  18;  Ps.  cii  25.  Of  this  wide  e'uculai 
expanse  Jerusalem  was  considered  the  centre, 
Ezek.  v.  5  :  'I  have  set  Jerusalem  in  the  midst  of 
the  nations  and  countries  that  are  round  alxmt, 
her.'  See  the  ensuing  verses.  The  highlands  of 
Armenia  would  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
known  to  the  human  family.  Descending  from 
these  some  may  have  gone  eastward,  others  west- 
ward. The  latter  alone  are  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture. Coming  south  and  west  the  progenitors  of 
the  world  first  became  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
tries lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
roughly  termed  Mesopotamia,  whence  they  ad- 
vanced still  more  south  and  west  into  Aram  oi 
Syria,  Arabia,  Canaan,  and  Egypt.  These  ar« 
the  chief  countries  with  which  the  ancient 
Hebrews  seem  to  have  possessed  an  acquaint- 
ance :  yet  if  the  national  genealogical  table  found 
in  Gen.  x.  is  to  be  referred  to  the  early  period 
which  its  position  in  the  Bible  gives  it,  it  would 
appear  that  the  geographical  knowledge  of  tlie 
Hebrews  was,  even  before  the  flood,  far  more  ex- 
tensive, embracing  even  '  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.* 
Winer  (Handwurterb.,  note  to  art.  *  Erde  '),  how- 
ever, with  others,  denies  its  historical  value,  and 
certainly  other  parts  of  Scripture  by  no  means 
warrant  us  in  ascribing  to  the  Hebre.vs,  before  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  a  wider  range  of  knowledge 
than  we  have  indicated  above.  This  national 
calamity  had  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  circle  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  earth,  or  at  least  of  making 
their  knowledge  of  Assyria,  Media,  and  Baby- 
lonia more  minute  and  definite.  It  was  to  their 
neighbours  the  Phoenicians  that  the  Israelites 
owed  most  of  their  geographical  knowledge.  This 
commercial  people  must  have  early  acquired  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  remote  regions, 
while  engaged  in  their  maritime  commercial  ex- 
peditions. The  knowledge  they  brought  back  to 
Palestine  would  spread  beyond  their  own  borders 
and  reach  the  Hebrews,  though  they  may  not 
have  been  given  to  inquiry  and  study  on  subjects 
of  the  kind  ;  nor  is  it  safe  to  attempt  to  define  at 
how  early  a  period  some  rough  notions  of  the  isles 
of  the  Gentiles  may,  by  means  of  the  Phoenician 
navigators,  have  been  spread  about  in  the  East. 
According  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Stro?n.  vi. 
4.  36),  the  Egyptians  had  in  circulation  writings 
on  geography.  Their  king  Sesostris  may  have  had 
maps  (Schol.  ad  Apoll  Rhod.  iv.  292  ;  G;iguet, 
Or  iff.  des  Loix,  ii.  227),  though  probably  the 
first  attempt  to  form  a  map  (that  is,  a  written 
catalogue  of  places,  with  something  like  their 
relative  positions  and  distances  roughly  guessed] 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  men  whom  Joshua  (Joeh. 
xviii.)  sent  with  orders  to  ■  go  through  the  land 
and  describe  it ;"  and  the  men  '  went  and  passed 
through  the  land'  and  described  it  by  cities  into 
seven  parts  in  a  l>ook. 

At  a  later  period,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
Hebrews  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  north-west, 
and  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  east,  and  even  of  the 
north  of  Asia  (Ezek.  xxvii  ;  Isa.  Ii.  27).  From 
the  jieriod  of  the  Maccabees  the  Jews  entered  into 
relations  of  a  mercantile  and  jK)litical  character, 
which  extended  their  knowledge  of  the  eaith.  and 
made  them  better  acquainted  with  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  In  the  time  embraced  by  th* 
New   Testament    history    they   must    have    bees 
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widely  acquainted  with  the  then  known  world, 
lince  colonies  and  individuals  of  their  nation 
were  spread  over  nearly  the  entire  surface  covered 
by  ancient  civilization,  and  identified  with  the 
Roman  empire.  The  occasional,  if  not  periodical, 
return  of  the  Jews  thus  scattered  abroad,  or  at 
least  the  relations  which  they  would  sustain  with 
their  mother  country,  must  have  greatly  widened, 
md  made  less;  inaccurate  the  knowledge  enter- 
tained in  Palestine  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Accordingly  we  read  (Acts  ii.  5,  sq.)  that,  at  the 
ell'usion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews  out  of 
every  nation  under'beaven.'  See  the  enumeration 
of  the  countries  whence  they  came  in  the  context. 
For  a  knowledge  of  the  commercial  enterprises  of 
the  Phoenicians  consult  Leroy,  Mem.  de  V Acad, 
des  Inscr.  xxxviii.  512;  Bahr,  Excurs.  ad  Herod. 
ii.  667.  Information  on  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrews  may  he  found  in  Huet,  in 
Ugolini's  Thesaurus  Antiq.  Sacrarum,  vii.  214; 
d'Anville,  Memoires  de  I' Acad,  des  Inscr.  xxx.  83; 
Bredow  s  Untersuch.  vber  Gesch.  und  Geogr. 
ii.  263;  Bellermann,  Bibl.  Erdbeschr.  i.  143; 
Zeune's  Erdansichten,  p.  2.  On  the  history  of 
geography  among  the  ancients  the  following 
works  also  may  be  consulted  :  Bangondy,  Essai 
tur  I'Histoire  de  la  Geog.  Paris,  1765;  Blair, 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Geography, 
London,  1784  ;  Sprengel,  Gcschichte  der  \VicU- 
tigsten  Geogr.  Entdeckung,  Halle,  1792;  Ukert, 
Geogr.  der  Gricchea  und  Romer,  1816;  For- 
jiger,  Handbuch  der  Allen  Geogr.,  Leipz.  1812; 
as  well  as  the  standard  works  of  Ritter  and  Man- 
nert.  Among  the  older  works,  Relauds  Palestine 
{Palccstina  ex  Monumentis  ]  et.  illustrata,  No- 
rimberga?,  171ti)  continues  to  hold  a  distinguished 
place.  Reland  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  ecclesiastical  history  at  Utrecht,  and  died  in 
1718.  There  have  been  several  editions  of  his  work. 
It  is  divided  into  three  books :  the  first  treats  of 
the  names,  situations,  boundaries,  divisions,  rivers, 
mountains,  and  plains  of  Palestine  ;  the  second, 
of  the  distances  of  the  principal  places  ;  and  the 
third,  oftne  cities  and  villages.  His  diligence  in 
amassing  information  is  very  gieat.  Maps,  tables, 
and  engravings  of  coins,  enrich  the  work.  It 
is  reprinted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Ugolini's 
great  work,  Thesaurus  Antiq.  Sat  i arum.  Much 
valuable,  accurate,  and  interesting  information, 
brought  down  to  a  recent  date,  may  be  found 
in  Kitto's  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine,  1841. 

Among  the  maps  of  Palestine  the  following 
deserve  special  mention  : — that  of  Muntanus,  in 
nis  Antiquitates  Judaiva-,  1572  ;  La  Palestine, 
j»ar  d'Anville,  17S4;  Carte  Physique  et  Poli- 
tique de  la  >///<'%  par  C  Paultre,  Paris,  1803; 
J'a/usUna,  \on  Reichardt;  <  arte  Topographique 
de  I  Egypte  et  de  plusieurs  ])(ii;s  liniiirophes, 
U-vkc  pendant  X 'Expedition de  I  Annie  Francaise, 
cniistiuite  par  Jacotin.     This  author  accompanied 

Napoleon  in  ids  expedition  to  Egypt,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  geographical  engineer.  He  was  aided 
by  other  officers  of  the  army.  Robinson  says  it 
'  is  valuable  only  in  the  parti  actually  visited  by 
the  French  engineers,  namely,  along  the  coast  as 
far  ai  to  Akka,  the  region  of  Nazareth,  and  mound 
Mount  Tabor.  The  other  parta  are  worthless, 
being  apparently  mere  fancj  sketches'  (Palest, 
Pref.  p.  xi  ).  Karte  ran  Syrien,  von  II.  Berghaus, 
t&itha,  I8i5;  of  which  Bauinei  (Paldttina,  2nd 


edit,  p  18)  speaks  in  favourable  terms.  The  J'iv<- 
minated  Atlas  of  Scrijdure  Geography,  by  W. 
Unities,  Loud.  1810,  is  a  useful  work.  Ttie  stu- 
dent would  do  well  to  consult  the  maps  :u  Robin- 
son's Palestine. 

Among  the  original  sources  of  our  k.  •  .viedge 
of  biblical  geography  stands  first  and  chief  the 
Bible  itself.  The  value  of  the  Bible  in  this  respect 
is  incomparable,  and  altogether  peculiar,  not  only 
because  it  contains  the  earliest  authentic  history 
in  the  world,  but  because  its  statements  are  more 
minute  and  more  accurate  than  can  be  found  in 
other  ancient  authorities.  The  testimony  of 
Oriental  travellers  on  this  point,  whether  direct 
or  indirect,  is  full  and  unanimous.  The  more 
we  have  come  to  know,  by  actual  inspection,  of  the 
countries  and  places  of  which  the  Bible  speaks, 
the  greater  reason  has  there  been  found  to  repose 
confidence  in  the  particulars  which  it  supplies; 
and  even  to  the  present  day  the  best  itinerary 
through  the  Holy  Land  is  the  Bible,  when  ex- 
pounded and  applied  by  the  aid  of  the  native 
Aramaean  population  (Robinson's  Palestine,  In- 
troduction). If  preference  is  to  be  given  to  any  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  holy  volume,  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  deserve  special 
mention.  In  the  New  Testament,  it  is  to  some 
extent  a  new  world  that  is  opened  out  before  the 
geographical  student.  Certainly,  as  might  be 
expected,  many  places  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  sought  in  vain  in  the  New  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  New  Testament  mentions 
many  hills,  streams,  cities,  and  countries,  not 
presented  in  the  Old.  In  a  similar  way,  places 
which  hold  a  high  importance  in  the  one  sink  or 
disappear  in  the  other. 

The  remarks  which  were  made  under  the  head 
Antiquitiks,  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
writings  of  Josepltus,  are. equally  applicable  in 
the  subject  now  under  consideration. 

Among  the  profane  writers,  Herodotus  mentions 
Palestine,  and  probably  Jerusalem,  which  he 
names  Cadytis  (Herod,  i.  105;  ii.  1<  6,  157,  159; 
iii.  5,  62,  64,  91  ;  iv.  39).  Strabo  (in  tbe  time 
of  Augustus)  treats  of  Palestine  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  sixteenth  book  on  Geography,  min- 
gling together  much  truth  and  much  error. 
Ptolemaeus,  who  died  161  years  after  Christ, 
treats  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
in  chapters  xv.-xvii.  of  his  fifth  book.  Dion 
(  asms  relates  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by 
Pompey  (xxvii.  15-17),  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus  (Ixi.  4-7 ),  the  restoration  of  the  temple 
by  Hadrian,  and  the  insurrection  of  the  Jews 
under  the  same  emjjeror  (lix.  12-14).  Of  the 
Roman  writers,  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History 
(v.  13-19\  treats  of  Syria,  including  Palestine, 
and  supplies  much  useful  information.  Tacitus' 
History,  from  the  lirst  to  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
the  tilth  book,  also  relates  to  our  subject.  He 
hated  both  Jens  and  Christians  (Annul,  xv.  41), 
and  m  consequence  gave  false  colouring!  to  muck 
of  what  he  said  relating  to  them  {Hist.  v.  3,  1  ;  ii. 
79j  Annul,  ii.  12;  xii.  23).  Some  information 
may  also  be  found  in  Justin  (xwvi.  2  i,  in  ><  a 
toniui  {Aiu/ustus,  93;  Claudius,  25,  2"s  ;  I  <  .y/ii- 
stiuiy  1,  5  ;  Titus,  4,  6  ,  in  Poinponius  Mela 
(i.  2),  ami  in  Ammianus  Marcel  linns  v  \iv.  8, 
win.  I). 

A  nongthe  Tathers  of  the  Church  much  service 
able  knowledge   on   tht:  subject  of  Biblical    geo» 
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graphy  m.iy  be  found  in  the  expository  writings 
or  Theodoret  and  Jerome.  The  most  im}>oitant 
work,  however,  is  O nomas ticon  urbium  et  lucorum 
lacrcc  Sctipturat,  seu  liber  de  locis  Hebraicis, 
Greece  primum  ab  Ensebio  Cccsariensi,  deinde 
Latiue  scriptus  ab  Ilieronymo,  opera  J.  Bon- 
frerii.  1707.  Living  as  they  did  for  a  long  time 
in  Palestine,  the  writings  both  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  possess  peculiar  value,  which,  however, 
grows  less  as  the  times  of  which  they  speak  recede 
from  their  own. 

Some  Arabian  writers  are  not  without  value. 
We  have  Edrisi,  Geographia  Nubiensis,  Paris, 
1 H 1 9 ;  also  Abulfedae  Tabula  Syria;,  and  his 
Annates  Muslemicir  Schultens,  m  his  Index 
Geographicus  in  Vitam  Saladini,  Lugduni 
Bitav.  1732,  has  collected  many  observations  of 
Arabian  authors  on  Palestine.  See  also  Rosen- 
m titter,  Handb.  Bibl.  Alter,  i.  34;  Ritter,  Erd- 
kunde.  ii.  478. 

Certain  itineraries  or  travelling  guides  are  also 
of  value  as  sources  of  information.  These  itine- 
raries are  of  two  kinds:  1.  Itineraria  saripta ; 
2.  Itineraria  picta.  The  last  borrowed  assist- 
ance from  the  art  of  drawing,  and  seem  to  have 
existed  in  earlier  times  under  the  Greek  name  of 
•niva£  yewypacpiKSs  (Sfrabo,  i.  p.  7  ;  Ptol.  i.  6,  20), 
or  simp!  y  mva.%  (Strabo,  ii.  pp.  87, 90),  or  the  Roman 
designation  of  tabula  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  2 ;  Propert. 
IV.  3.  35):  sometimes  also  the  Greek  word,  in 
Latin  letters,  pinaz,  was  used  (Cassiod.  De  Inst. 
Div.  25).  Sow  Reinganum,  Geschichte  der  Erd 
und  Lander  abbddungen  der  Alten,  Jena,  1839, 
i.  32.  The  first  class  were  a  kind  of  guide-books 
which  were  designed  chiefly  for  official  purposes, 
and  gave,  without  any  geographical  remarks,  the 
names  of  places 'met  with  on  certain  roads,  with 
the  distances,  and  the  chief  stopping  places. 
These  are  collected  in  P.  Bertii  Theatrum  Geogr. 
Vet.  (Lugd.  Bat.  1618),  and  in  Vetera  Roman. 
Itineraria,  curante  P.  Wes«elingio  (Amstelod. 
1735).  We  may  specify,  as  of  most  service,  the 
Itinerariam  Hierosolymitanum  seu  Burdigo- 
lense,  which  belongs  to  the  fourth  century.  It 
was  made  by  a  Christian,  and  gives  the  route 
from  Bordeaux  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Heraclea 
through  Rome  to  Milan,  with  some  fulness  and 
accuracy,  mentioning  the  smaller  intervening 
places  where  horses  were  changed  (mutationes)  or 
the  night  passed  (mansiones),  with  a  few  scatteied 
historical  notices,  and,  so  far  as  Palestine  and 
Jerusalem  are  concerned,  with  pretty  exact  state- 
ments as  to  the  localities  of  sacred  history.  The 
Itinerariam  Antonini,  which  gives  the  routes 
through  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  him- 
self; but,  though  it  may  have  taken  its  rise  under 
his  patronage,  it  must,  in  its  actual  state,  be  of 
a  later  date,  since  it  mentions  places  which  did 
not  exM  till  a  subsequent  period.  Extracts  and 
specimens  may  l>e  seen  in  Reland's  Pafcestina, 
p.  422,  &C,  where  also  (p.  421)  may  be  found  a 
specimen  of  'he  Itineraria  Picta,  executed  in  cop- 
per-plate. Of  the  Itineraria  Picta  there  is  a 
collection  which,  from  its  first  possessor,  Conrad 
Pelitfnger  of  Augsburg,  is  commonly  called 
Tabula  PeuUngeriana.  and  probably  comes  down 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severns,  about  a.d. 
230.  There  is  no  original  of  it,  but  only  a  trust- 
worthy transcript,  made  by  a  monk  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  on  twelve  folio  parchment  leaves. 


These  tables  are  a  sort  of  rough  cnart  or  map, 
describing  1o  the  eye  distances  and  direction, 
without  regard  to  the  shape  or  size  of  countries  a 
the  geographical  position  of  places. 

Of  the  works  which  have  appeared  treating 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  geography  of  Pales- 
tine from  the  eighth  century  downwards,  the  list 
is  far  too  long  to  be  here  admitted,  though  many 
of  them  .nust  he  regarded  in  the  light  of  valuable 
as  well  as  original  sources.  The  titles  of  a  few 
we  shall  give,  referring  the  reader  to  the  works 
before  specified  for  fuller  details: — Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos,  sive  Orientalium  E.rpeditionum  ttregni 
Francorum  Hiero&olymitani  'Historiu,  1611; 
Voyages  de  Rabbi  Benjamin  f  Is  de  Jona  de  Tu- 
dele,  par  Baratier,  Amsterd.  1734  ;  Elucidatio 
Terror  Sanctec  Historica,  auctore  F.  Q':aresmio, 
olim  T.  S.  Prsesule,  Antwerp,  1639;  A  Journey 
from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem  at  Easter,  1697,  by 
Henry  Maundrell,  sixth  edit.  Oxf.  1740;  T. 
Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant, 
1738  ;  R.  Pococke's  Travels  in  the  East,  1743  ; 
Voyages  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypte,  par  Volney, 
4th  edit.,  1807, — an  interesting  and  accurate 
work,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  opinions  of 
the  writer;  Travels  in  various  countries  of  Eu~ 
J'ope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  by  E.  D.  Clarke,  4th  edit, 
Lond.  1818;  Seetzen,  in  Zach's  Monatlicher 
Corresponded z,  1808:  Burckhardt  says  of  him 
that  he  was  the  most  indefatigable  traveller  that 
ever  visited  Syria  ;  Travels  in  Syria  and  the 
Holy  Land,  by  BurckharUi,  Lond.  1822:  Ifali- 
fahrten  in  Morgenlande.  von  O.  T.  von  Riehter, 
Berlin,  1823;  Travels  in  Palestine,  by  Buck- 
ingham, Lond.  1821  ;  Voyage  de  I'  Arable  Petree 
par  Leon  de  Laborde,  Paiis,  1^30. 

With  the  publication  of  Robinson's  Biblical 
Researches  in  Palestine  (London,  1841),  a  new 
era  in  some  soit  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
in  Biblical  geography.  We  do  not  allude  to  the 
preparation  of  mind  which  the  author  carried  inrc 
the  personal  inquiries  anil  observations  which  he 
made  in  the  Holy  Laud,  nor  to  tlie  accuracy  with 
which  he  both  conducted  and  recorded  Ins  inves- 
tigations, so  much  as  to  the  principle  on  which  he 
was,  by  the  course  of  his  re-earcies,  led  to  act, 
and  on  the  recognition  of  which  Ins  valuable  work 
is  constructed,  namely,  the  preference  which  he 
has  wisely  given  to  popular  tradition,  in  regard  to 
localities  and  facts,  over  the  monkish' legends  thai 
prevailed  bef'oie  his  visit.  He  lays  it  down  as  a 
general  principle  (i.  374)  '  that  all  ecclesiastical 
tradition  respecting  the  ancient  places  in  and 
around  Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine  is  of 
no  value,  except  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  cir- 
cumstances known  to  us  from  the  Scriptures  or 
from  other  contemporary  history."  Tie  effect  of 
superstition  has  been  the  creation  and  transmission 
of  a  vast  mass  of  false  and  legendary  matter, 
which  has  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  successive 
travellers.  '  Even  within  the  last  two  centuries, 
so  far  as  the  convents  and  travellers  in  Palestine 
are  concerned,  I  fear  the  cause  of  Biblical  geo- 
graphy can  hardly  lie  said  to  have  greatly  ad- 
vanced' (Robin.  Prof  p.  ix.).  *  But  there  is  in 
Palestine  another  kind  of  tradition  with  which 
the  monasteries  have  had  nothing  to  do,  and  of 
which  they  have  apparently  in  every  age  known 
little  or  nothing — 1  mean  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  names  of  places  among  the  common 
people.     This  is  truly  a  natural  and  native  tra- 
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dition,  not  derived  in  any  degree  from  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  convents  or  musters,  but  drawn 
in  by  'lie  peasint  with  his  mother's  milk,  and 
deeply  sealed  in  the  genius  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guage '  (Robin.  }yalest.  i.  376).  After  remai  king 
that  S^etzen  and  Burckhardl  had  pointed  out.  a 
better  course  by  seeking  information  among  the 
Arab  peasantry,  Robnson  says  he  adopted  two 
rjrmci  les  in  his  examination  of  the  Holy  Land  : 
1.  To  avoid  contact  with  the  convents,  to  exa- 
mine with  the  Scriptures  in  his  hands,  and  to 
apply  fur  information  solely  to  the  native  Aral) 
population;  2.  To  leave  the  beaten  track,  and 
direct  attention  to  the  least  visited  portions  of  the 
country  (i.  377).  Tiiree  periods  of  foreign  tra- 
dition have  had  an  influence  in  corrupting  our 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Palestine.  The 
first  falls  about  a.d.  333,  when  the  influence  of 
Constant  ine,  Helena,  and  their  like,  gave  rise  to 
much  top  (graphical  falsehood.  The  (Jnomasticon 
of  Eusebius  and  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  are  a 
record  and  a  .'pec  men  of  this  period.  The 
6econd  is  the  age  of  the  Crusades  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteen! Ii„ centuries' ;  the  tradition  of  which 
is  best  registered  in  the  tract  of  Brocardus  about 
a.d.  12S3.  The  third  period  occurs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
volumes  of  Quaresmius  exhibit  in  full  the  state 
of  the  tradition  then  current  in  the  convents,  the 
great,  source  from  winch  most  European  travellers 
have  drawn  then  information  During  these  three 
periods  the  light  of  truth  gradually  became  dim, 
and  was  at  length  ft  en  quenched  in  darkness.  The 
Onomustifon,  however,  with  all  its  defects  and 
tvrong  hypotheses,  has  yet  preserved  much  of  the 
tradition  of  the  common  people,  and  contains 
many  names  of  places  never  since  discovered, 
though  still  existing;  while  the  few  pages  of 
Brocardus  are  worth  more,  in  a  topographical 
respect,  than  the  unwieldy  folios  of  Quaresmius 
(Robinson,  Preface). — J.  R.  B. 

GEPHEN   (ayuyreAos).      [Vine.] 

GERAH  (ITU  ;  Sept.  6fto\6s),  the  smallest 
piece  of  money  among  the  Hebrews.  Twenty 
made  a  shekel  ;  one  of  them  would  therefore  be 
worth  three  halfpence,  according  to  the  present 
value  of  silver  (Exod.'xxx.  13). 

GERAR  ("TlJ  ;  Sept.  repdp),  a  town  and  dis- 
trict on  the  southernmost  borders  of  Palestine, 
in  the  country  or  the  Philistines,  and  not  far 
fiorn  Gaza.  It  was  visited  by  Abraham  alter 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xx.  1),  and  by 
Isaac  when  there  was  a  dearth  in  the  rest  of 
Canaan  (Gen.  xxvi.  1).  The  incidents  of  their 
Bojourn  show  that  the  district  was  very  fertile.  It 
v  as  the  -.cat  of  the  liist  Philist  ine  kingdom  we  read 
of,  and  gave  name  to  it.  The  int  rcoiir>c,  differ- 
ences, grid  alliances  of  the  Ilehiew  fathers  with  the 
king  and  people  of  (ierar  I'oim  a  very  cm  ions  and 
inteusiiii^  poition  of  pati  iarchal  history.  It  was 
■till  an  im  portal  ll  place  m  later  times,  as  we  may 
gathei  fioin  1  Chiton,  xiv.  13,  11.  According  to 
tl.e  ancient  account*  lieiai  lay  in  or  near  a  \  alley, 
which  appear-,  to  he  no  other  than  the  gie.it  VVady 
Siiciiah  (or  one  of  the  branches  of  it  i,  that 
comes  doWfl  from  Heci.shcha  ;  besides  we  know 
that  it  uas  m  the  l.uid  llf  ihe  Philistines,  an<l  that 
it  was  nut  far  fioin  Heei  -heba  wlnn  Isaac  resided 
diere(Gen.  xxvi.  1,  20,  Wj  2(5-33  ;  comp.  xx.  1 ). 
The  name  continued  '«  exist  (perhaps  a*  a  matter 


of  tradition)  for  several  centuries  after  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  { Onotnqst.  s.  v. 
Gerar)  place  it  twenty-live  Roman  miles  south- 
ward from  Eleutheropolis  j  and  Sozomen  (liist. 
Eccles.  vi.  32;  ix.  17)  reports  that  a  large  and 
celebrated  monastery  stood  tiie;e  near  a  wmtei 
torrent.  The  abbot  Silvanus  resided  theie  to- 
v  ^rds  the  end  of  the  fourth  ceutuiy,  and  the  name 
oi  Marcion,  bishop  tof  Gerar,  appears  among  tiie 
signatures  of  the  council  of  Chaleedori  in  a.d. 
451.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  afterwards 
lost,  and  Dr.  Robinson  was  unable  to  discover 
any  traces  of  it  in  the  locality;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  possible  remains  of  the  convent 
may  hereafter  assist  in  recovering  the  knowledge 
of  (he  site. 

GERASA,  now  Jekash  (not  named  in  the 
Bible),  was  in  theDecapolis.  and  formed  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Peia?a.  It  lay  on  elevated  "round, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  in  GS°  15'  =  31°  45'. 
Its  inhabitants  were  mostly  heathen  (.Joseph.  De 
Bell.  Jnd.  iii.  3.  3;  comp.  iv.  i).  I;  ii.  13.  5; 
Aiitiq.  xiii.  15.  5).  Origen  speaks  of  it  as  a  citv  of 
Arabia  (Tepaaa  rrjS  'Apafiias  iarlu  iroAis)  which 
arose  from  (he  fact  that  it  was  a  border  city  of 
Perrea,  and  lay  next  to  Arabia.  After  the  Roman 
conquests  in  the  East,  the  country  in  which 
Gerasa  lies  became  one  of  their  favourite  colonies, 
and  ten  principal  cities  were  built  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan/,  giving  the  name  of  Dec&polii 
to  the  land  in  which  they  stood.  Gerasa  was  one, 
but.  not  the  greatest  of  these.  Tl.e  place  was 
taken  by  storm  by  Alexander  Jaunams,  who  was 
actuated  by  a  desire  of  gaining  a  large  treasure 
(Joseph.  De  Bell.  .hid.  j.  4.  S  ;  Antiq.  yiii.  2.  3). 
Alexander  died   near   it    while  besieging   Regab* 
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(  Antiq.  xv.  5).  Before  the  place  had  time  to 
lecmnctr  from  this  calamity,  it  was  included 
among  the  number  of  tln»e  cities  which  weie 
burnt  by  the  enraged  Jews  in  their  vengeance ofi 

the  Syrians,  anil  on  tile  Roman  powei  generally, 
for  (he  mass.icie  of  a  munlt'i  of  then    nation  al 

(    esaiea  (Joseph.    De  lUll.  .hul .  ii.    h.    1  i.     A   ter- 

rible  revenge  uas  taken  by  otlier  cities,  but  (»•  i  i».i 

is  honouial.lv  excepted  (  I >c    />'< //     J  mi.   ii.    1*».  .">  \ 

\nniu>,  gericira]  under  Vespasian,  took  the  city  j 

'  ant?!  which  he  set  Ihe  lo  tlien   hon-es.    ■  and  H  liul 

was  remai  iu  tig  was  all   burnt   down1  (I)e  l 

Jiul.    iv.    9,     I  ).      Gibbon     enumeiates     this    c.iy 

among  the  line  of  fortresses  fioin  Bosra  hi  Petrsj 

which  funned  the  liontiei   of   tiie  Sviian  provinces 
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u>  the  lower  empire.  Baldwin  II.  of  Jerusalem 
destroyed  ils  castle  in  the  year  1122  ("Will  Tyr. 
I'.  ^25;  Ihstor.  ILcrosol.  p.  Bitty.  Tins  was  the 
native  place  of  Nicomachns  Gerasenus.  Coins  of 
Geiaaa  may  be  seen  in  Eckhel  (Num.  Vet.  iii.  350). 
Its  ruins  were  first  discovered  by  Seetzen,  and 
nave  often  been  subsequently  visited.  They  have 
been  pronounced  suj)erior  to  those  of  Palmyra. 

On  approaching  Gerasa  on  the  southern  side, 
Buckingham  first  saw  a  triumphal  gateway, 
nearly  entiie,  which  was  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
Within  this  gateway,  on  the  left,  he  observed  a 
fine  naumachia  for  the  exhibition  of  sea-lights, 
the  channels  for  filling  which  with  water  were 
still  visible.  Corn  was  growing  near  it.  Passing 
Oil  amid  heaps  of  ruined  fragments,  lie  came  to  a 
cecond  gateway.  Entering  the  city  through  this 
its  southern  gate,  he  came  into  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful circular  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order,  having 
passed  a  peripteral  temple,  above  which  on  the 
left  was  an  open  theatre.  A  long  avenue  of 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  led  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  city.  Clknbing  over  hiuje 
masses  of  fallen  columns  and  masonry,  he  noticed 
four  columns  ou  each  side  of  the  way  of  much 
greater  size  and  height  than  the  rest  Beyond 
this  he  came  to  a  square,  apparently  once  lined 
on  both  sides  "by  an  avenue  of  columns.  He 
afterwards  came  to  a  portion  of  a  semi-circular 
temple.  A  broken  altar  was  near  the  ruins,  on 
which  was  made  out  the  name  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius.  Beyond  [this  again  were  temples,  colon- 
nades, theatres,  bridges,  aqueduets,  &c.  These 
remarks  will  give  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  of 
these  ruins,  particularly  when  we  add  that  the 
northern  exit  is  a  mile  apart  from  the  southern 
entrance.  A  necropolis  lies  not  far  from  the 
northern  wall,  in  which  were  found  nearly  a 
hundred  sculptured  sarcophagi  above  ground, 
having  the  appearance  of  having  been  ransacked 
for  treasure.  Near  the  necropolis  were  the  re- 
mains of  a  small  temple.  The  city  stood  on  the 
facing  slopes  of  two  opposite  hills,  but.  from  the 
neighbouring  heights,  it  appears  to  he  seated  in 
tlip  hollow  of  a  deep  valley,  encircled  on  all  sides 
«>v  lofty  and  verdant  .mountains.  Near  this  spot 
is  the  modern  village  of  Aio'ode.  Some  inscrip- 
tions found  on  the  fuius  may  be  seen  in  Buck- 
ingham's Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  405. — J.  R.  B. 

GKRGESENES.     !  Gaoara.j 

GERIZ.M.  MOUNT.  [Ebal  and  Gbri- 
y.i  m.J 

GERSHOM  (tifenH,*  strangcrhere;  T-npcr6.fx\ 

one  of  the  two  inns  (the  other  was  Eliezer)  who  were 

burn  tt  M   jes  in  the  land  of  Midian  by  Zinporah 

Kxott  ii.  22  ;   xviii.  4).     The-e  sons  of  the  great 

lawgiver  held  no  other  rank    than   that   of  simple 

Levtes,    while    the    sons    of    their    uncle    Aaron 

enjoyed     all     the     privileges     of     the     priesthood 

1    Ghron.    xxiii.    II).     The    glory  of  being   the 

<•  ihhen  of  sued  a  father  doubtless  availed  them 

mote  than    the   highest  dignities  :  but  we  must 

Plhelesfl   admire  the   rare  disinterestedness  of 

M"->es    in    making    no    public    provision — as    he 

miglit  <o  easily  have  done — for  bis  own  children. 

GERSrtON  (|VJn3  hantshcr;  Sept.  Y-qpoAv), 
Hdesf  son  of  the  patriarch  Levi,  born  in  Canaan 
before  the  going  down  into  Egypt.  lie  is  only 
Known  from  his  name  having  been  given  to  one 
i»[  the  three  great  branches  of  the  Lev  itical  tribe. 


GETHSEMANE. 

The  office  of  the  Gershonites,  during  the  ma-chee 
in  the  wilderness,  was  to  carry  the  vails  and  cur- 
tains of  the  tabernacle,  ami  their  place  in  the 
camp  was  west  of  the  tabernacle  (Gen.  xlvi.  11  ; 
Exod.  vi.  16;  Num.  iii.  17). 

GESHEM  (0j2Q,  carcase;  Sept.  Trjad/x),  one 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  under  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  vi.  6).  He  was  probably  a  Samaritan, 
although  on  some  account  or  other  designated  an 
Arabian  (Neh.  ii  ,19),  and  seems  to  *'ave  been 
a  subaltern  officer  at  Jerusalem.  H*  opposed  the 
designs  of  the  Jewidi  governor,  talking  of  them 
as  seditious,  and  turning  them  into  ridicule. 
Eventually  he  took  part  in  the  plots  of  Tobiah 
against  the  life  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ii.  19;  vi, 
2-9),  about  b  c.  415. 

GESHUR  HTO  ;  Sept.  recWy).  a  district  of 
Syria  (2  Sam.  xv.  8  ;  1  Chron.  ii.  23).  which  ad- 
Joined,  oh  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  northern 
•border  of  the  Hehrew  territory,  and  lay  between 
Mount  Hermiori,  Maachah,  anil  Bashan  (Deut. 
iii.  13,  14;  Josh.  xii.  5).  According  to  the 
•boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  defined  by 
Moses.  Geshur  would,  have  formed  part  of  it ;  but 
in  Josh.  xiii.  2,  13,  it  is  stated  that  the  Israelites 
had  expelled  neither  the  Geshurites  nor  the  Maa- 
chathites,  but  dwelt  together  with  them.  That 
the  Hebrews  did  not  afterwards  permanently  sub- 
due Geshur  appears  from  the  circumstance  that, 
in  David's  time,  this  district  had  a  King  of  its 
own,  called  Talmai,  whose  daughter,  Maacah, 
was  one  of  the  wives  of  David  (2  Sam.  iii.  3). 
She  was  the  mother  of  Absalom,  who  took  refuge 
with  his  grandfather  after  the  murder  of  Amnim, 
and  remained  three  years  in  Geshur  (2  Sam.  x'ii. 
37  :  xv.  8).  The  word  Geshur  signifies  a  bridge, 
and  corresponds  with  the  Arabic  Jisr,  and  in  the 
same  region  where,  according  to  the  ahove  data, 
we  must  iix  Geshur,  between  .Mount  Hermon  and 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  there  still  exists  an  ancient 
stone  bridge  over  the  upper  Jordan,  called  Jisr- 
Beni-Jakub,  or  'the  bridge  of  the  children  of 
Jacob,'  i.  e.  the  Israelites.  (See  a  figure  of  thu 
bridge  in  No.  176.)  The  ancient  commercial 
route  to  and  from  Damascus  and  the  East  seemi 
to  have  lain  in  this  direction  in  the  most  ancient 
times  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25);  and  hence  the  proba- 
bility that  there  was  even  then  a  bridge  over  tin 
river,  which  (in  times  when  bridges  were  rare, 
gave  its  name  to  the  adjacent  district. 

GESHURITES.  GESHU1U  ;  1.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  above  region  [Gkshuu].  2.  A 
people  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  near  the  Philis- 
tines (Josh.  xiii.  2;   1  Sam.  xxvii.  8). 

GETHSEMANE  (reflaT^aj/fj.seemin-rly  frorr 
the  Hebrew  J13,  press,  and  fcOPP\  oil,  i.  e.  oil 
press),  the  name  of  a  small  field,  or  garden,  just 
out  of  Jerusalem,  over  the  brook  Kidroii,  and  ai 
the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  That  which  ii 
now  pointed  out  as  the  garden  in  which  our  Lord 
underwent  his  agony,  occupies  part  of  a  level  spac« 
I  etween  the  brook  and  the  foot  of  the  Mount,  and 
corresponds  well  enough  in  situation  and  distance 
with  all  the  conditions  which  the  narrative  inquires. 
It  is  about  fifty  paces  square,  and  is  enclosed  by 
a  wall  of  no  great  height,  formed  of  rough  loos« 
stones.  Eight  very  ancient  olive-trees  now  occupy 
this  enclosure,  some  of  which  are  of  very  largi 
size,   and  all  exhibit  symptoms  of  decay  clearlj 
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denoting  their  grea.  age.  The  garden  belongs  to 
one  of  tlie  monastic  establishments,  and  much 
care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  old  tires  from 
destruction.  Several  young  trees  have  been 
planted  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  have 
disappeared  (Olin's  Travels,  ii.  115).  Dr.  Robin- 
son remarks  that  there  is  nothing  particular  in 
this  plot  to  mark  it  as  the  g;  !  en  of  Gethsemaue  ; 
for  adjacent  to  it  aie  ni..i  y  similar  enclosures, 
and  many  olive  trees  eqiiu.lv  old  {Researches,  i. 
346).  This,  however,  can  be  no  ground  for  the 
doubt  as  to  its  identity  which  this  learned  writer 
suggests  ;  for  it  is  elsewhere  a  matter  of  complaint 
with  him  that  the  sites  of  Scriptural  events  are 
not  thus  left  in  the  simplicity  of  their  natural 
State,  but  are  over-crowded  with  extraneous  addi- 
tions. Dr.  Robinson  admits  the  probability  that 
this  is  the  site  which  Kusel-ius  and  Jerome  had 
in  view  ;  and,  as  no  otner  site  is  suggested  as  pre- 
ferable, we  may  be  content  to  receive  the  tradi-* 
tional  indication. 

GEZER  p.T.3  ;  Sept.  Ta(4p  and  rd{apa\  for- 
merly a  royal  city  of  the  Ganaanites,  and  situated 
in  what  became  the  western  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  The  Ganaanites  were  not  expelled  from 
it  at  the  conquest  (Josh.  x.  33;  xvi.  5,  10;  Jud>. 
i.  29).  It  was,  nevertheless,  assigned  to  the  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  21).  In  after  times,  having  been,  on 
Some  occasion,  destroyed  by  the  Egyptians,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Solomon. 

GIANTS.  The  English  word  is  derived  im- 
mediately fiom  the  Latin  yiyas,  which  is  only 
Greek  in  Roman  letters  ;  and  7170$  itself  is,  in  ail 
likelihood,  made  up  of  yiveaQai  and  7^0  or  777, 
thus  signifying  '  the  earth-born,'  in  allusion  to 
classical  fable. 

These  beings  of  unusual  height  are  found  in 
the  early  history  of  all  nations,  sometimes  of  a 
purely  human  origin,  but  more  frequently  sup- 
posed to  have  pai  taken  also,  in  some  way,  of  the 
supernatural  and  the  divine. 

The  Scriptural  history  is  not  without  its  giants. 
The  English  word  has  several  representatives  in 
the  original  Hebrew,  a  consecutive  notice  of 
which  will  lead  us  to  sketch  the  history  of  Bib- 
lical giants. 

1.  In  Gen.  vi.  1.  we  have  the  first  mention  of 

giants  (Dv*QD; — 'There  were  giants  in  the  earth 
in  those  days  ;  and  also  alter  that,  when  the  sons 
of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and 
they  I. aie  children  to  them,  the  same  became 
mighty  men  which  weie  of  old,  men  of  renown.' 

A  somewhat  similar  intercourse  i->  made  mention 
of  iri  the  second  verse  of  the  same  chapter — '  the 
ions  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they 

were  far.  ;md  ti  ey  took  them  wives  t)f  .ill  which 

they  chose.'  Wei  beloved  (in  lor.,  and  others 
translate  and  int<  rprel  I  so  as  to  make 

it  speak  mere!)  of  '  nun  of  violence;  men  who 
b**at  down,  oppi eased,  and  plundered  the  weak 
land  defenceless.1  Doubtless  this  is  in  agreement 
with  t1  e  meaning  of  the  original  word.  But  1 
giants,  ni  in  wthei  cases,  would  naturally  be<ie- 
■ignated  by  a  descriptive  name,  nd  great  str^i 
1-  ei  erally  aceomjMUiied  by  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. In  our  judgment  I  e  bearmg  of  the  imism  <• 
ohviou-ly  faVoi  is  the  common  notion  <>f  giants, 
iii.l  rliat  tne  rather  because  their  origin  is  traced 
to  some  unexplained  connection  with  '  the  sons  of 


God,'  that  is,  with  beings  of  high  endowment,  if 
not  of  a  strperioj  nature. 

2.  In  Gen.  xiv.  5,  we  meet  with  a  race  termed 
Repliaim  (DSNQ"1),  as  settled  on  the  other  side  ot 
the  Jordan,  in  Ashteroth-Karnaim,  whom  Che- 
dorlaomer  defeated.  Of  this  race  was  Og,  king 
of  Bashan,  who  alone  remained,  in  the  days  ol 
Moses  (Deut.  iii.  10),  of  the  remnant  of  'be 
Repliaim.  A  passage,  which  is  obviously  from 
a  later  hand,  goes  on  to  say — '  Behold,  his  coffin 
(see  Michaelis,  Dathe,  Rosenmiiller)  was  a  c  imii 
of  iron  :  is  it  not  in  Rabbath  of  the  children  ol 
Ammon  ?  nine  cubits  is  its  length  and  four  cubits 
its  breadth,  according  to  the  cubit  of  a  man,"  or 
the  natural  length  of  the  cubit  [Cubit].  It  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  enough  to  say  that  Og  was 
*  no  doubt  a  man  of  unusual  stature,  out  we  can- 
not decide  with  accuracy  what  his  statute  was 
from  the  length  of  the  iron  coffin  in  which  he  was 
placed'  (Weilbeloved,  in  foe).  Whatever  theory 
of  explanation  may  be  adopted,  the  writer  of  the 
passage  clearly  intended  to  speak  of  Og  as  a 
giant,  and  one  of  a  race  of  giants  (cOtnp.  Josh, 
xii.  4  ;  xiii.  12).  This  race  gave  their  name  to 
a  valley  near  Jerusalem,  termed  by  the  Severity, 
77  KoiAas  tccv  titolvwv.  In  Job  xxvi.  5,  Repliaim 
is  rendered,  in  the  common  version,  '  dead 
things,'  to  the  entire  loss  of  the  force  of  the  ori- 
ginal. The  Douay  Bible  gives  the  passage  with 
truth  as  well  as  spirit,  making  it  obviously  refer 
to  the  old  myth  of  the  subjugation  of  toe  earth- 
born  by  divine  power  : — '  Behold,  tie  gyantes 
groan  under  the  waters,  and  they  that  dwell  with 
them.  Hell  is  naked  before  them,  and  there  is  no 
covert  to  perdition  ' 

3.  The  Anakiin  (pty  ^n  or  D*pi\Y  In  Num. 
xiii.,  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  before  his  army 
to  survey  the  promised  land,  report  among  other 
things  — '  The  people  be  strong  that  dwell  in  the 
land;  and,  moreover,  we  saw  the  children  of 
Anak  '  (ver.  2S).  This  indirect  mention  of  the 
Children  of  Anak  shows  that  they  were  a  well- 
known  gigantic  race.  In  the  32ud  and  33rd 
verses  the  statement  is  enhanced, — '  It  is  a  land 
that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  ;  and  all  the  people 
that  we  saw  in  it  are.mrn  of  great  stature.  And 
there  We  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak  which 
came  of  the  giants  ;  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight 
as  grasshoppers,  and  SO  We  were  in  their  sight.' 
However  much  of  exaggeration  fear  may  have 
given  to  the  description,  the  passage  seems  beyond 
a  doubt  to  show  the  writer's  belie!'  in  a  race  ot 
giants  (Deut  ix.  2  .  From  Deut.  ii.  10,  it 
appears  th  it  the  size  of  the  Anakiin  became  pro- 
verbial, and  was  used  as  a  .standard  with  which 
to  compare  others.  In  the  time  of  Moses  they 
dwelt  in  the  environs  of  Heluon  <  .lodi.  \i 
They  consisted  of  three  brat  1  dies  or  clam — •  Aid- 
m  m.  Sheshai,  and  Talmai  —  the  children  of  \nak' 

\    in.  mil  22).    They  were  destroyed  by  Joshua 

1.    xi.   21  I  '  from   the  mountains,   from   He- 

luon,  from    Debir,    from    Anal),  and    from    all    the 

in  untains  ef  Judah,  and  (rum  all  the  mountains 
of  Israel:    Joshua  destroyed    diem   utterly  witfi 

then  cities.  There  w.is  none  ot  the"  Anakiin  left 
in  the  bind  of  toe  children  of  Israel  :  onlv  in 
(t.i/.i,  in  (iath,  and   in  Ashdod,  there   remained1 

(Judg.  1.  2H  ;   Josh,  xiv     1   ' 

I,  l'n. m  tins  remnant  "i  the  inakirn  thus  Irft 
in  Oath  of  th.-  Philistines,  wuceeded  the  famous 
Goliath  (fVv 2  .   I   San    svii.   1.     Tin-  [;ul'   m 
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•aid  to  have  been  in  height  six  cubits  and  a  span. 
He  challenged   the  army  of  Israel,  and    put  the 
soldiers   in  great  alarm.     The  almy  of  the    Phi- 
listines and  that   of  Isiael  were,  however,  on   the 
point  of  engaging,  vnen  David,  the  youngest  son 
of  Jesse,  came  near,  bringing,  at  the  command  of 
his    father,   a   supply  of   provisions   to    his    three 
eldest   brothers,   who  had  followed   Saul    to    the 
•jattle  ;     and,    becoming   aware    of   the    defiance 
which  had  been  again  just  hurled  at  *  the  armies 
.of  the  living  God,"  he  at  once  went  and  presented 
himself  as  a  champion  to  the  king;   was  ottered, 
but  refused,  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  arming  himself 
solely  with  a  sling,  smote  the  Philistine  in  his 
forehead,  so  that  lie  fell  upon  his  face  to  the  earth, 
and    was   decapitated    by    David    with   his  own 
(word.     A  general  victory  ensued.     This  achieve- 
ment  is  ascribed  to  the  divine  aid  (v.  46,  47). 
In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  <  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  .staff 
of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,'  is  said, 
to  have  been  slain  by  Elhanan,  a  chief  in  David's 
army.     This  apparent  contradiction  the  common 
version   tries   to   get   over  by   inserting   words  to 
make  this  Goliath  die  brother  of  him  whom  David 
put  to  death.    Winer  (Handworterb.  s.  v.  Goliath) 
supposes  that  the  former  was  a  descendant  of  the 
latrer,  bearing  the  same,  perhaps  a  family  name. 
See,  however, "the  parallel  passage   in    1   Chron. 
xx   5.      Other  giants  of  the  Philistines  are  men- 
tioned    in    the    passage     before     cited,    2    Sam. 
xxi.    16.'  sq.,  namely  : — 1.  '  Ishbi-benob,  which 
was   of    the   sons   of  the    giant,    the    weight    of 
whose   spear    weighed   three   hundred   shekels  of 
brass,  he   being  girded  with  a.  new  sword,  thought 
to   have    slain    David;    but   Abishai,    the   son   of 
Zeruiah.  succouied  him.  and  smote  the  Philistine 
And  killed  him.1     2.  Saph,  which  was  of  the  sons 
of  the  giant  who  was  slain  by  Sibbechai.  3.  '  A  man 
of  great  stature,  that  had  on  every  hand  six  fingers 
and  on  every   foot  six   toes,   four  and  twenty  in 
number,  and  he  also  was  born   to  the  giant;  and 
when   he  defied  Israel,  Jonathan,  die  son  of  Shi- 
nieah,  the  brother   of  David,  slew   him.''     These 
four  were  sons  of  the  giant   in  Gath,  that  is,  pro- 
pably  of  the  Goliath  of  Gath   whom   David  slew 
I  Kings  xx.  8  ;  2  Sam.  xx.  22  :  I  Sam.  xvii.  4). 
5.   Another  race  is   mentioned  in  Dent.  ii.  10, 
the  Kinini    (D^D^X),  who  dwelt  in  the  country  of 
the   Moabites.     They  are  described  as  a   people 
•  great  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims,  which 
were  also  accounted  giants  '  (Gen.  xiv.  5). 

6  The  Zamzummim  also  (DSDTDT)  (Dent, 
xxi.  20),  whose  home  was  in  the  land  of  Amnion 
— 'that  also  was  accounted  a  land  of  giants: 
giants  dwelt  therein  of  old  time,  and  the  Am- 
monites called  them  Zamzummims,  a  people 
irieii  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims  ;  but 
tiM  Lord  destroyed  them  before  them,  and  they 
(the  Israelites)  succeeded  them,  and  dwelt  in 
their  itead.1 

Prom  this  enumeration  it  is  clear  that  the 
Scriptures  tell  of  giants  in  the  olden  time,  and  of 
-  of  giants;  and  that,  though  giants  are  m<  n- 
h..n.  d  ,i-  ,  imething  singular  and  consequently  as 
comparatively  rare,  they  upjiear  to  have  bedi, 
relatively  to  die  ruuaton  of  the  population,  of 
frcpniit  occnnence.  Whatever  deduction  may 
Ke  mane  for  the  inlluenee  of  the  passions  in  tiie 
o.irra'b  es  which  have  passed  under  review  ;  and 
though  it  is  true  that  more  than  i  ne  mongjt)  hears 
traces  of  interpolation ;  yet  there  is  evidence  tliat 


Scriptural  wi iters  believed  in  ^  ants  and  races  of 
giants  as  a  reality. 

That  the  primitive  races  of  men  greatly  sur- 
passed others  in  stature  is  an  opinion  which  find* 
ample  support  in  ancient  authors  generally  ;  anc' 
at  an  early  period  and  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, individuals  and  even  tribes  may  have 
reached  an  unusual  height  and  been  of  extraor- 
dinary strength.  Hut  many  things  concur  to 
show  that  the  size  of  the  race  did  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  what  it  is  at  present.  This  is  seen 
in  the  remains  of  human  beings  found  in  tombs  ; 
especially  among  the  mummies  of  Egypt.  To 
the  same  efl'ect  is  the  size  of  ancient  armour,  as 
well  as  architectural  dimensions,  and  the  mea- 
sures of  length  which  have  been  received  from 
antiquity.  Ancient  writers  who  aie  fiee  from 
the  influence  of  fable,  are  found  to  give  a  con- 
current testimony.  'Homer,  when  speaking  ot 
a  fine  man,  gives  him  four  cubits  in  height  and 
one  in  breadth;  Vifruvi'is  fixes  the  usual 
standard  of  a  man  at  six  Roman  feet  ;  Aristotle  I 
admeasurement  of  beds  was  six  feet'  (Mi!lingen\ 
Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience,  p.  11). 

That  great  diversity  as  to  height  and  size  pre- 
vails in  the  human  family,  is  well  known.  What 
the  precise  limits  may  be  within  which  nature  luu 
worked  in  the  formation  of  man,  it  would  be  dtf 
ficult  to  determine.  Ttie  account  which  Aristoth 
and  others  have  given  both  of  pigmies  and  o 
giants  may  be  safely  treated  as  fables.  But  tin 
inhabitants  of  northern  latitudes  are  well  known 
to  lie  below  the  ordinary  standard,  many  of  there 
scarcely  exceeding  four  feet  ;  while  in  temperatt 
climates  the  height  of  the  human  race  average* 
from  four  feet  and  a  half  to  six  feet ;  and  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  of  persons  who  measured 
eight  or  nine  feet.  Some  authors  go  so  far  as  tet 
and  eighteen,  but  these  assertions  seem  to  lefer  U 
fossil  bones  erroneously  attributed  to  man.  Hum- 
boldt says  'hat  the'Guayaquilists  measure  six  feet 
and  a  half,  and  that  the  Payaguas  are  equal lj 
tall,  while  the  Caribbees  of  Cumana  are  distill 
guished  by  their  almost  gigantic  size  from  all  tht 
other  nations  he  had  met  with  in  the  New  Woild 
The  Patagonians  were  stated  by  the  Spanisl. 
early  navigators  to  measure  seven  feet  four  -inches 
This  account  appears  to  be  an  exaggeration  ;  hu 
more  recent  travellers — such  as  Bougainville 
Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Falkner — athim  thai 
their  height  ranges  from  six  to  seven  feet. 

Cases  of  great  individual  height  and  strength 
are  not  seldom  found,  though  now  and  then  thej 
have  been  much  exaggerated.  The  tallest  per 
sons  of  whom  we  have  a  trustworthy  record  did 
not,  according  to  Haller,  exceed  nine  feet 
Schreber,  who  has  collected  the  description  of  th* 
principal  modern  giants,  found  few  above  sever 
feet  and  a  half;  although  he  mentions  a  Swedisl 
peasant  of  eight  feet  Swedish  measure  ;  and  on» 
of  the  guards  of  the  l)..ke  of  Brunswick  wai 
eight  feet  six  inches  Di.ch.  One  of  the  best 
authenticated  cases  in  u.xlein  times  is  that  o 
Parsons,  who  was  tiy  trade  a  blacksmith,  and  por 
tcr  at  Court  in  the  early  part  of  the  1  Sth  century 
Hakewill  (Apoloyt/,  iii.  4.  3),  Fuller  (Worthies 
Staffordshire),  and  Plott  (Xat.  Hist.  Stafford 
viii.  50)  concur  substantially  in  their  account] 
resjiecting  him.  He  was  seven  feet  two  inchei 
and,  on  the  authority  of  Fuller,  *  he  was  pro 
poitionable  in  his  parts,   and  had   strength  equa. 
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Id  nis  height,  valour  to  his  strength,  temper  to 
nil  valour ;  so  that  he  disdained  to  do  an  injury 
to°  any  single  person.  He  would  make  nothing 
to  take  two  of  the  tallest  yeomen  of  the  guards 
imder  his  arms  at  once,  and  order  them  as  he 
pleased.'  We  have  in  existence  evidence  of  ex- 
traordinary height  in  the  case  of  O'Brien,  who 
was  exhibited  throughout  England  about  the  year 
1784.  His  skeleton,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  mea- 
sures seven  feet  eleven  inches  in  height.  If  we 
allow  two  inches  for  the  softer  parts  of  the  body, 
his  stature  would  be  eight  feet  one  inch.  Other 
instances  of  still  greater  height  are  on  record 
(see  ait.  '  Giant,'  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Meiropoli- 
tana)  ;  but  some  are  evidently  fabulous,  some  are 
insufficiently  authenticated,  and  others  bear  ob- 
vious signs  of  exaggeration.  Nor,  after  all,  is  it  of 
much  consequence  to  what  height  the  human 
frame  may,  in  any  individual  case,  have  ex- 
tended. There  have  been  monsters  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  heigiit,  without  health,  vigour,  and  cor- 
responding strength,  is  only  a  form  of  monstrosity  ; 
not  to  say  that  there  are  certain  physical  condi- 
tions of  human  existence  which,  if  they  do  not 
forbid  a  height  so  gieat  as  some  have  fabled  of, 
go  far  to  deprive  any  very  unusual  size  of  even 
ordinary  strength. 

Tue  possibility  of  a  race  of  giants  cannot  well 
be  denied.  Theie  is  a  known  tendency  in  the 
human  frame  to  perpetuate  peculiarities  which 
have  been  once  evolved.  Why  not  extraordinary 
1  procerity'  as  well  as  any  Otherl  In  fact,  the 
propagation  of  stature,  whether  high  or  low,  is  a 
phenomenon  which  we  all  see  presented  daily 
before  our  own  eyes.  Tall  parents  give  birth  to 
.all  children.  The  tallness  is  found  to  remain  in 
families  ;  and,  doubtless,  did  not  circumstances 
intervene  to  reduce  the  stature  by  intermarriage 
with  short  persons,  the  unusual  height  would  be 
perpetuated  in  any  given  line.  The  inhabitants 
of  Potsdam,  descended  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
famous  regiment  of  tall  grenadiers  which  Fre- 
derick ol  Prussia  took  so  much  pains  to  bring 
together,  are  said  t.>  be  still  remarkable  for  exceed- 
ing the  average  height  The  family  of  Scaligers 
appears  to  have  been  unusually  tall. 

It  may  aisq  be  to  some  extent  admitted  that, 
in  the  early  ages,  men  may  have  surpassed  the 
moderns  in  si/e  and  strength;  so  that  Homer's 
oloi  v\iv  (ipoToi  (tail/  may  even  then  have  had 
•Ome  ground,  which  has  certainly  since  his  time 
not  grown  Less.  Poi  there  are  tendencies  in  the 
culture  ofa  high  civilization  which,  whatever  they 
do  for  the  mind,  can  hardly  fail  to  reduce  the 
si/e  and  lessen  the  strength  of  the  body.  It  is 
a  law  in  physiology  that  the  exercise  of  any  part 
or  organ  adds  at  once  to  it-,  size,  its  vigour,  ami 
its  power.     In  early  periods  the  corporeal  frame 

was  in  constant    play,  and  in  some  slate,  received 

especial  care;  while  with  u^  the  body  is  dwarfed 

by  Comparative    inactivity,  .is  well    as   bv  insalu- 

bnoui  an  and  food.  The  natural  consequence  is 
a  general  diminution  of  physical  strength,  which, 
by  going  on  for  ceutui  ies,  cannot  well  do  otherwise 
than  reduce  tin-  stature,  and  impair  the  effective- 
ness of  the  race. — J.  R.  B. 

G1BBRTHON  (jina? :  Sept  rafiaO<Li>\  a 
city  of  the  Philistines,  whii  h  wai  included  iu  the 
territories  of  the  triiie  ol  Dan  (Josh,  xi\.  11),  ami 


was  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  23).  It 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  iu  the 
time  of  Nadab,  king  of  Israel,  who  besieged  it,  and 
was  slain  under  its  walls  by  Baasha,  one  of  his 
own  officers  (1  Kings  xx.  27  ;  xvi.  15).  Nothing 
is  known  of  its  site. 

GIBE  AH  CV2i  ;  Sept.  Yafraa).  There  were 
several  places  of  this  name,  which,  as  before  re- 
marked [Geba],  is  the  feminine  form  of  the  word 
Gibeali,  and  signifies  a  hill.  Without  doubt  all 
the  places  so  named  were  situated  upon  hill  . 

1.  Gibe  ah  ov  Benjamin  is  historically  the 
most  important  of  the  places  bearing  this  name.  It 
is  often  mentioned  in  Scripnue.  It  was  the  scene 
of  that  abominable  transaction  which  involved  iu 
its  consequences  almost  the  entire  extirpation  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Judg.  xix.  II,  sq.).  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Saul,  and  continued  to  be 
his  residence  after  he  became  king  (1  Sam.  x.  26; 
xi.  4;  xv.  33;  xxiii.  19;  xxvi.  1 ) ;  and  heie  was 
the  scene  of  Jonathan's  romantic  exploit  against 
the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiv.).  It  was  doubtless 
on  account  of  this  its  intimate  connection  with 
Saul,  that  the  Gibeonites  hanged  up  here  his  seven 
descendants  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6).  Jerome  speaks  of 
Gibeah  as,  in  his  time,  level  with  the  ground 
(Ep.  86,  ad  Eustoch.),  and  since  then  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  visited  by  travellers  till  re- 
cently. Dr.  Robinson,  who  made  many  valuable 
observations  in  this  neighbourhood,  detect  ed  G  ibeah 
in  the  small  and  half-ruined  village  of  Jeba,  which 
lies  upon  a  low,  conical,  or  lather  round  eminence, 
on  the  broad  ridge  which  shelves  down  towards 
the  Jordan  valley,  and  spreads  out  below  the  vil- 
lage in  a  fine  sloping  plain.  The  views  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  and  of  the  Eastern 
mountains,  are  here  very  extensive.  Among 
the  ruins  some  large  hewn  stones,  indicating 
antiquity,  are  occasionally  seeh.  This  place  is 
about  five  miles  north  by  east  from  Jerusalem. 

2.  Gibeah  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  57),  which,  under  the  name  of  Gabaatha, 
Eusebius  ami  Jerome  place  twelve  Roman  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis,  and  state  that  the  grave  of 
the  prophet  Habakkuk  was  there  to  be  seen.  Dr. 
Robinson  {Researches,  ii.  327)  identifies  it  with 
the  village  of  Jebah,  which  stands  upon  an  iso- 
lated bill,  in  the  midst  of  YVady-el-Musurr,  about 
ten  miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  Gibeah. in  Mount  Ephraim,  called  Gibeah 
of  Phineas,  where  the  high-priest  Eleazar,  son  of 
Aaron,  was  buried  by  his  sou  Phineas  (Josh. 
x\iv.  33).  The  Onomosticon  mikes  it  five 
Roman  miles  from  Gophna,  on  the  road  to  Nee* 
polis  (Shechcm);  which  was  itself  fifteen  Roman 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Robinson  finds  if 
in  a  narrow  valley  called   \\  ady-el-J  ib.  the  Geeb 

of  Mauudrell,  lying  just  midway  on  the  mad 
between  Jerusalem  and  Shechetn. 

GIBEON  (Py?fi  Sept.  VaBoLwv).  a  town  cele- 
brated in  the  Old  Testament,  but  not  mentioned 

in  the    New.      It   was  'a  great    city,    as  one  of  t lie 

royal  cities;  .net  to  its  jurisdiction  originally  l*e- 
longed    Beeroth,  Chephirah,  and    Kirjath-jeurren 

(Josh.  ix.  17  ;  x.  2).  It  is  tirst  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  deception  tiractiied  b)  the  in- 
habitants upon  Joshua,  by  winch,  although  t  i- 
haanitea  ( 11  n  ites  ,  they  induced  the  Jewish  leader 

not  onlv  to  make  a  league  with  them,  and  to 
Spaie  then   live  and   cilie.t,    bill    also,  in  then    »!«*- 
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fence,  to  make  war  upon  the  live  kings  by  whom 
they  were  besieged.  It  was  in  the  great  battle 
which  followed,  that  ■  the  sun  stood  still  upon 
Gibeon  *  (Josh.  x.  12,  1-14).  The  place  afterwards 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Benjamin,  and  became  a  Levitical 
city  (Josh,  xviii.  25 :  xxi.  17),  where  the  tabernacle 
was  set  up  for  many  years  under  David  and  Solo- 
mon 1  Chron.  xvi.  39  ;  xxi.  20  ;  2  Cliron.  i.  3),  the 
:ik  being  at  the  same  time  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron. 
i.  1)  It  was  here,  as  being  the  place  of  the  altar, 
that  the  young  Solomon  offered  a  thousand  burut- 
oflerings,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  vision  which 
left  him  the  wisest  of  men  (I  Kings  iii.  4-15; 
2  Chron.  i.  3-13).  This  was  the  place  where 
Abner's  challenge  to  Joab  brought  defeat  upon 
himself,  and  death  upon  his  brother  Ashael  '2  Sam. 
ii.  12-32),  and  where  Amasa  was  afterwards 
ulain  by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  8-12).  None  of  these 
passages  mark  the  site  of  Gibeon  ;  but  there  are 
indications  of  it  in  Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
Iii.  1),  who  places  it  fifty  sladia  north-west  from 
Jerusalem  ;  and  in  Jerome  (Ep.  R6,  ad  Eustoch.) : 
which  leave  little  doubt  that  Gibeon  is  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  place  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
El-Jib  :  for  Jib,  in  Arabic,  is  merely  a  contraction 
of  the  Hebrew  Gibeon.  The  name  Gabaon  is  in- 
deed mentioned  by  writers  of  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  as  existing  at  this  spot,  and  among  the 
Arabs  it  then  already  bore  the  name  of  El- Jib, 
under  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Bohaedinn  (  Vita 
Saladin.  p.  243).  Afterwards  it  was  over- 
looked by  most  travellers  till  the  last  century, 
when  the  attention  of  Pococke  was  again  directed 
♦o  it. 

El-Jib  is  a  moderately  sized  village,  seated  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  five  miles  north  by  west  from 
Jerusalem.  The  houses  stand  very  irregularly  and 
unevenly,  sometimes  almost  above  one  another. 
They  seem  to  be  chiefly  rooms  in  old  massive  ruins, 
which  have  fallen  down  in  every  direction.  One 
large  building  still  remains,  probably  a  former 
castle  or  tower  of  strength.  Towards  the  east  the 
ridge  of  the  hill  sinks  a  little,  and  here,  a  few  rods 
from  the  village,  just  below  the  top  of  the  ridge 
towards  the  north,  is  a  tine  fountain  of  water.  It 
is  in  a  cave,  excavated  in  and  under  the  high 
rock,  so  as  to  form  a  large  subterranean  reservoir. 
Not  far  below  it,  among  olive-trees,  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  o],en  reservoir,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred  in  breadth. 
It  was  doubtless  designed  to  recehe  the  superflu- 
ous waters  of  the  cavern,  and  there  can  be  little 
question  but  that  this  was  '  ihe  Pool  of  Gibeon' 
mentioned  in  2  Sam.  ii.  13  ;  and,  in  the  whole,  we 
find  the  '  Great  [or  many]  waters  of  Gibeon  '  of 
Jer.  xli.  12. 

GIBLITES  (D^}3;  Sept.  Blfaioi),  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  and  district  of  Gebal  in 
Ph<  licia,  34°  V  N.'lat,  35°  12'  E.  long.,  on  the 
■bore  of  the  Mediterranean,  under  Mount  Le- 
banon. 'The  land  of  the  d'iblites,'  with  'all 
Lebanon,1  was  assigned  to  the  Israelites  by  the 
original  appointment  (Josh*  xiii.  5;;  but  it  does 
•lot  seem  that  they  eve.  possessed  themselves  of 
it.  The  Giblites  are  denoted  by  the  word  ren- 
dered ' stone-squarers 1  in  1  Kings  v.  18;  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  they  were  then  subject 
to,   or   in   close   connection  with,  Tyre.      It    is 

doubtful    whether  this  Gebal,  or  the  o; ■••  in  Edom, 
is   thtt    mentioned    in   Ps.    lxxxiii.    7.       But  in 


Ezek.  xxvii.  9,  the  Phoenician  Giblites  are  dii 
tinctly  mentioned  as  such,  and  preferably  em- 
ployed upon  the  shipping  which  formed  the  giorj 
and  strength  of  Tyre. 

Gebal  was  called  By  bios  by  the  Greeks,  and 
so  the  Septuagint  has  it  here.  It  was  an  importa;  \ 
place,  and  celebrated  for  the  birth  and  worship  of 
Adonis,  the  Syrian  Thammuz.  Pliny  and  oti.ei 
Roman  authors  call  it  Gabale  (Hist.  Nat. 
v.  20).  The  town  still  subsists  under  the  name 
of  Jebail.  It  is  seated  on  a  rising  ground  near 
the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  which  here  ap- 
proaches close  to  the  coast.  It  is  walled  on  ihe 
three  sides  towards  the  land,  and  open  on  the  west 
towards  the  sea,  being  perhaps  about  half  a  mile 
in  circuit.  Within  the  wall,  which  seems  of  the 
age  of  the  Crusades,  the  chief  building  is  an  old 
castle,  which  has  received  modern  repairs,  and  is 
now  used  as  the  abode  of  the  agha  or  commandant. 
There  are  three  or  four  open  and  lofty  builuinus 
belonging  to  the  chief  people  of  the  place,  a 
mosque  with  alow  minaret,  and  an  old  Maronite 
church  of  good  masonry  ;  but  the  houses  generally 
are  of  p  or  construction,  and  nearly  half  the  space 
within  the  walls  is  occupied  with  the  gardens  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
2000.  (M  nundrelVs  Journey,  p.  45;  Burckhardt's 
Syria,  p.  180  ;  Buckingham's  Arab  Tribes,  p. 
455) 

GIDEON  (pin?,  destroyer;  Sept.  reoW), 
surnamed  Jekubbaal  or  Jehuebe.sheth,  fifth 
Judge  in  Israel,  and  the  first  of  them  whose  his- 
tory is  circumstantially  narrated.  He  was  the 
son  of  Joash,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  resided 
at  Ophrah  in  Gilead  beyond  the  Jordan. 

The  Midianites,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ama 
lekites  and  other  nomade  tribes,  invaded  the 
country  every  year,  at  the  season  nf  produce,  in 
great  numbers,  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  They 
plundered  and  trampled  down  the  fields,  the 
vineyards,  and  the  gardens;  they  seized  the 
cattle,  and  plundered  man  and  house,  rioting  in 
the  country,  after  the  manner  which  the  Bedouin 
Arabs  practise  at  this  day.  After  Israel  had  bee  n 
humbled  by  seven  years  of  this  tieatment,  the 
Lord  raised  up  a  deliverer  in  the  person  <f 
Gideon.  He  was  threshing  corn  by  stealth,  for 
fear  of  its  being  taken  away  by  the  Midianites. 
when  an  angel  of  God  appeared  before  him.  and 
thus  saluted  him  : — 'The  Lord  is  with  thee,  thou 
mighty  man  of  valour.'  Gideon  expressed  some 
doubt  whether  God  was  still  with  a  people  sul>- 
ject  to  such  affliction,  and  was  answered  by  flip 
most  unexpected  commission — '  Go  in  this  thy 
might,  and  thou  shalt  save  Israel  from  the  hand 
of  the  Midianites  :  have  not  I  sent  thee  V  Gideon 
srill  urged,  '  Wherewith  shall  I  save  Israel?  Be- 
hold my  family  is  poor  in  Manasseh,  and  I  am 
the  least  in  my  father's  house."  The  'Where- 
with' was  answered  by  '  Surely  I  will  be  with 
thee.'  He  then  demurred  no  more,  but  pressed 
his  hospitality  upon  the  heavenly  stranger,  who. 
however,  ate  not  of  what  was  set  before  him,  but 
directing  Gideon  to  lay  it  out.  upon  the  rock  as 
upon  an  altar,  it  was  consumed  by  a  supernatural 
fire,  and  the  angel  disappeared.  Assured  by  this  ai 
his  commission,  Gideon  proceeded  at  once  to  cast 
down  the  local  image  and  altar  of  Baal ;  and, 
when  the  people  would  have  avenged  this  insult 
to  their  false  god,  their  anger  was  averted  t  uougk 
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the  address  of  his  father,  who,  by  dwelling  on  the 
inability  of  Baal  to  avenge  himself,  more  than 
insinuated  a  doubt  of  his  competency  to  protect 
his  followers.  This  was  a  favourite  argument 
among  the  Hebrews  against  idolatry.  It  occurs 
often  in  the  prophets,  and  was  seldom  urged  upon 
idolatrous  Israelites  without  some  effect  upon  their 
consciences. 

Gideon  soon  found  occasion  to  act  upon  his 
high  commission.  The  allied  invaders  were  en- 
camped in  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon, 
when  he  blew  the  trumpet,  ami  thus  gathered 
round  him  a  daily  increasing  host,  the  summons 
to  arms  which  it  implied  having  been  transmitted 
through  the  northern  tribes  by  special  messengers. 
The  inquietude  connected  with  great  enterprises  is 
more  sensibly  felt  some  days  before  than  at.  the 
moment  of  action;  and  hence  the  two  miraculous 
signs  which,  on  the  two  nights  preceding  the 
march,  were  required  and  given  as  tokens  of  vic- 
tory. The  first  night  a  ileece  was  laid  out  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  threshing-floor,  and  in  the 
morning  it  was  quite  wet,  while  die  soil  was  dry 
all  around.  The  next  night  the  wonder  w  s  re- 
versed, the  soil  being  wet  and  the  fleece  perfectly 
dry  (Judg.  vii.). 

Encouraged  by  these  divine  testimonies,  Gideon 
commenced  his  u  arch,  and  advanced  to  the  brook 
Harod,  in  the  v.  Hey  of  Jezreel.  He  was  here  at 
the  head  of  32,000  men  ;  but,  lest  so  large  a  host 
should  assume  the  glory  of  the  coming  deliver- 
ance, which  of  right  belonged  to  God  only,  two 
operations,  remarkable  both  in  motive  and  pro- 
cedure, reduced  this  large  host  to  a  mere  handful 
of  men.  First,  by  divine  direction,  proclama- 
tion was  made  that  all  the  faint-hearted  might 
withdraw  ;  and  no  fewer  than  22.000  availed 
themselves  of  the  indulgence.  The  remaining- 
10.000  were  still  declared  too  numerous  :  they 
were  therefore  all  taken  down  to  the  brook,  when 
only  those  who  lapped  the  water  from  their  hands, 
like  active  men  in  haste,  were  reserved  for  the 
enterprise,  while  all  those  who  lay  down  leisurely 
to  di ink  were  excluded.  The  former  numbeied 
no  more  than  300,  and  these  were  the  appointed 
vanquishers  of  the  btige  host  which  covered  the 
gre.it  plain  (Judg.   vii.    l-N). 

The  overhear!  relation  of  a  dream,  by  which 
Gideon  was  encouraged  (Judg.  vii.  9-14),  and  the 
remarkable  stratagem,  with  pitchers  and  torches, 
by  which  lie  overcame  iver.  15-23),  are  well 
known. 

The  routed  Midianites  lied  towards  the  Jordan, 
but  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter,  the  coun- 
try being  now  roused  in  pursuit  of  the  dying 
oppressor.  The  Ephraimites  rendered  good  ser- 
vice by  seizing  the  lower  fords  of"  the  Jordan,  and 
cutting  oil'  all  who  attempted  escape  in  that  di- 
•eetion,  while  Gideon  himself  pursued  beyond 
the    n\<i     those    who    escaped    by   the  upper    folds. 

Gideon  crossed  Hie  .Ionian  a  little  below  where  it 
leaves  the  lake  of  (ieunesarcih,  in  pursuit  of  the 
Midiau  tidi  [Minces  Zeba  and  Zalmunna.  On 
that  side  tlie  river,  however,  his  victory  was  not 
believed  oi  understood,  and  the  people  still  trem- 
bled at  the  very  name  of  the  Midianites.     Hence 

he  con  hi  obtain  DO  SUCCOUr  from  the  places  which 
he  pasted,  and  town  after  town  iefu>ed  to  supply 
even  victuals   lo  hi>   fatigued   and   hungry,  but 

Still  8'ouf-he,u  fed  tioop.  He  denounced  ven- 
geance  upon   t    mi,   but   jtoatponed    its    execution 


till  his  return;  and  when  he  did  retail  with  the 
two  princes  as  his  prisoners,  he  by  no  means  spared 
those  towns  which,  like  Succoth  and  Penntl,  had 
added  insult  to  injury  (Judg.  viii.  4-17;. 

In  those  days  captives  of  distinction  taKen  in 
war  were  almost  invariably  slain.  Zeba  axid 
Zalmunna  had  made  up  their  minds  to  this  fa'e; 
and  yet  it  was  Gideon's  intention  to  have  spared 
them,  till  he  learned  that  they  had  put  to  death 
his  own  brothers  under  the  same  circumstances; 
upon  which,  as  the  avenger  of  their  blood,  he 
slew  the  captives  with  his  own  hand  (Judg.  viii. 
1S-21). 

Among  the  fugitives  taken  by  the  Ephraimites 
were  two  distinguished  emirs  of  Midian,  named 
Oreb  and  Zeeb,  whom  they  put  to  death.  They 
took  their  heads  over  to  Gideon1,  which  amounted 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  leadership;  but  still 
the  always  haughty  and  jealous  Ephraimites 
were  greatly  annoyed  that  they  had  riot  in  the 
Mist  iustar.ee  been  summoned  to  the  field  ;  and 
serious  consequences  might  have  followed,  but  for 
the  tact  of  Gideon  in  speaking  in  a  lowly  spirit 
of  his  own  doings  in  comparison  with  theirs  (Judg. 
vii.  14  ;   viii.  4). 

Gideon  having  thus  delivered  Israel  from  the 
most  afflictive  tyranny  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
ject since  they  quitted  Egypt,  the  grateful  people, 
and  particularly  the  northern  tribes,  made  him  an 
offer  of  the  crown  for  himself  and  his  sons,  lint 
the  hero  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  true 
position,  and  with  the  principles  of  the  theocra- 
tical  government,  to  accep*  this  unguarded  offer*: 
'  I  will  not  mle  over  you,'  he  said.,  •  neither  shall 
my  son  rule  over  you  :  Jehovah,  he  shall  rule 
over  you."  He  would  only  accept  the  golden 
ear-rings  which  the  victors  had  taken  from  the  ears 
of  their  slaughtered  foes  [Ear-kings];  and  a 
cloth  being  spread  out  to  receive  them,  the  ad 
miring  Israelites  threw  in,  not  only  the  ear-rings, 
but  other  ornaments  of  gold,  including  the  chains 
of  the  royal  camels,  and  added  the  purple  robes 
which  the  slain  monaichs  had  worn,  being  the 
first  hid  cation  of  purple  as  a  royal  colour.  The 
ear-rings  alone  weighed  1700  shekvls.  equal  to  74 
pounds  4  ounces,  and  worth,  at  the  present  value 
of  gold,  about  33002.  With  this  'Gideon  made 
an  ephod,  and  put  it  in  his  city,  even  in  Ophrah  ; 
and  all  Israel  went  thither  a  whoring  after  it  ; 
which  thing  became  a  snare  unto  Gideon  and  ft) 
his  house.'  An  ephod,  at  least  that  of  the  high- 
priest,  was  an  outer  garment  like  a  sleeveless 
tunic,  to  which  was  attached  the  oracular  breast- 
plate, composed  of  twelve  precious  Btories  set  in 
gold,  and  graven  with  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  Another  plainer  description  of  ephod  was 
worn  by  the  common  priests.  The  objeel  of  Gi- 
deon in  making  an  ephod  with  his  treasure  is  not 
\eiv    clear.      Some    suppose    ili.il     it    was    merely 

designed  asa  trophy  oft  Israel's  deliverance;  if  so, 
it  was  a  very  strange  one.  It  i-  more  probable 
that  as  Gideon  had,  on  his  being  Hrsl  called  to  his 
high  mission,  been  instructed  to  build  ah  altai 
and  idler  sacrifice  a1  Ibis  very  place,  lie  conceived 
himself  authorised,  if  no!  required,  to  have  there 
a  sacerdotal  estubli«hmenl  —  foi  at  least  the  ti 
beyond  the  river — where  sacrifices  might  be  n- 
gularly  ottered.  In  this  case  the  worship  rendered 
there  ».is  doubtless  in  honour  of  Jehovah,  i>ut 
was  still,  however  well  intended,  high))  sohtsma. 

deal  and  me  -ular.     Even  in  bis  lifetime  it  n.uM 
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haie  had  the  effect  of  withdrawing  the  attention 
of  I  -i«  people  east  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Taber- 
nacle at  Shiloh,  ami  thus  so  far  tended  to  facili- 
tate the  step  into  actual  idolatry,  which  was  taken 
•oon  after  Gideon's  death.  The  probability  of 
this  explanation  is  strengthened  when  we  recollect 
the  schismatical  sacerdotal  establishments  which 
were  formed  by  Mi  call  on  Mount  Ephraim,  and 
by  the  Danites  at  Laish  (Judg.  xvii.  5-13;  xviii. 
29-31). 

The  remainder  of  Gideon's  life  was  peaceable. 
lie  had  seventy  sons  by  many  wives,  and  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  after  he  had  '  ruled  Israel ' 
(principally  the  northern  tribes  and  those  beyond 
the  river)  for  forty  years  :  B.C.  1249  to  1209.  He 
is  mentioned  in  the  discourse  of  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
xii.  11),  and  his  name  occurs  in  Heb.  xi.  32, 
among  those  of  the  heroes  of  the  faith. 

1.  GIHON  (pil3;  Sept.  Yiwv),  a  fountain  near 
Jerusalem.  The  place  outside  the  city  to  which 
the  young  Salomon  was  taken  to  be  anointed  king, 
was  called  Gihon,  but  its  direction  is  not  indi- 
cated (1  Kings  i.  33,  38).  Subsequently  King 
Hezekiah  '  stopped  the  upper  water-course  [or 
upper  out -How  of  the  waters]  of  Gihon,  and  brought 
it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  30;  xxxiii.  14).  This  was,  pier- 
baps,  on  occasion  of  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian 
army  under  Sennacherib,  when,  to  prevent  the 
besiegers  from  finding  water,  great  numbers 
of  the  people  laboured  with  much  diligence  in 
•topping  the  water  of  the  fountains  without  the 
city,  and  in  particular  of  'the  brook  that  ran 
.hrough  the  midst  of  the  land'  (2  Chron.  xxxii. 
I,  4).  The  author  of  the  book  of  Sirach  (xlviii.  17) 
*lso  states,  that.  •  Hezekiah  brought  water  into  the 
midst  of  the  city  ;  he  dug  with  iron  into  the  rock, 
and  built  fountains  for  the  waters."  The  fountain 
if  Gihon  is  also  mentioned  by  Joseph  us.  From  a 
comparison  of  these  passages  the  editor  of  the 
Pictorial  Bible  (on  2  Chron.  xxxii.)  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  since  confirmed  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(Researches,  i.  313),  that  there  existed  anciently 
a  fountain  of  Gihon,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city, 
which  was  'stopped'  or  covered  over  by  Hezekiah, 
and  it.s  waters  brought  by  subterraneous  channels 
into  the  city.  Before  that  time  it  would  natu- 
rally have  Ho  wed  down  through  the  valley  of 
Gihon,  and  probably  formed  the  brook  which  was 
•topped  at  the  same  time.  'The  fountain  may 
have  been  stopped,  and  its  waters  thus  secured 
very  easily  by  digging  deep  and  erecting  over  it 
one  or  more  vaulted  subterranean  chambers. 
Something  of  the  very  same  kind  is  still  seen  in 
the  fountains  near  Solomon's  pools  beyond  Beth- 
lehem, where  the  water  rises  in  subterranean  cham- 
bers, to  which  there  is  no  access  except  down  a 
narrow  shaft  like  a  well.  In  this  way  the  waters 
of  Gdion  would  he  withdrawn  from  the  enemy 
and  preserved  in  the  city,  in  which  they  would 
teem  to  have  been  distributed  among  various  re- 
servoirs and  fountains.1  From  all  these  circum- 
•tances  there  Menu  little  room  to  doubt  that  an 
Open  fountain,  called  k  «he  fountain  of  Gihon,'  did 
anciently  exis i  on  the  west  of  the  city,  the  waters  of 
which  may  still  continue  to  How  by  subterranean 
channels  down  to  the  ancient  temple,  and  perhaps 
to  Siloun.  Tins  fountain  was  probably  near  the 
present  Upper  Pool,  in  die  valley  w>'st  of  Jerusa- 
lem,     l'tiis  Upper  Pool  is  a  large  tank,  which  is 
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dry  in  summer,  but  in  tire  rainy  season  becomes 
full,  when  its  waters  are  conducted  by  a  small 
rude  aqueduct  or  channel  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Jaffa  Gate,  and  so  to  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  within 
the  citv.  (Comp.  Robinson's  Researches,  i.  b)2 
512-514.) 

2.  GIHON  ;  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  oi 
Paradise.      [Pakadise.] 

GILBOA  (JQ^3  ;  Sept.  reAfloue  and  reX&oej, 
a  mountain  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  Saul  by  the 
Philistines,  where  his  three  sons  were  slain,  and 
where  he  himself  died  by  his  own  hand  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  4  ;  xxxi.  1-8  ;  2  Sam.  i.  6-21).  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  narrative  would  alone  suffice  to 
direct  our  attention  to  the  mountains  which  bound 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  south-east,  and 
are  interposed  between  it  and  the  Jordan  valley. 
Here  there  are  a  number  of  ridges,  with  a  general 
direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  separated 
by  valleys  running  in  the  same  direction.  The 
largest  of  these  valleys  is  the  southernmost :  it  is  a 
broad  deep  plain  about  two  miles  and  a  half  wide, 
and  leading  direct  into  the  Jordan  valley.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  distinctively  (for  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  is  sometimes  so  called)  the  Valley  of 
Jezreel.  The  mountains  which  bound  it  on  the 
north  appear  to  be  those  of  Little  Hermon ;  and 
the  higher  mountains  which  bound  it  on  the 
south  undoubtedly  form  Mount  Gilboa.  There 
is  still,  indeed,  an  inhabited  village,  in  whose 
name  of  Jelbon  that  of  Gilboa  may  be  recog- 
nised. 

GILEAD  CljVl  ;  Sept.  TahadS).  1.  A  group 
of  mountains  connected  with  Lebanon  by  means 
of  Mount  Hermon.  It  begins  not  far  from  the 
latter,  and  extends  southward  to  the  sources  of 
the  brooks  Jabbok  and  Anion,  thus  enclosing  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan 
(Gen.  xxxi.  21 ;  Cant.  iv.  1).  According  to  Mi- 
chaelis  (Mos.  Recht,  i.  86),  this  mountain,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  country  so  called,  must  be 
situated  beyond  the  region  sketched  in  our  maps, 
and  somewhere  about  the  Euphrates. 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  as  to  its  real  situa- 
tion from  Judg.  vii.  3,  where  it  would  appear  that 
it  lay  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  pjain  of 
Jezreel.  There  is,  however,  no  need  of  altering 
the  reading  of  the  text,  as  suggested  by  Le  Clerc 
and  Michaelis,  since  it  merely  implies  that  all  those 
who  should  not  feel  inclined  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  the  Midiauites  farther  than  the  mountain 
from  which  the  latter  had  emerged,  were  at  libeity 
to  return  home. 

2.  (a)  The  name  of  a  large  district  beyond  the 
Jordan,  continually  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  in 
contradistinction  to,  or  apart  from,  Bashan  (Dent, 
iii.  1.3  ;  Josh.  xii.  5  ;  xiii.  11  ;  xvii.  1  ;  2  Kings 
x.  33;  1  Chron.  v.  16;  Mic.  vii.  14);  though,  to 
judge  from  its  geographical  position  (as  given 
Num.  xxxii.  26 ;  Dent.  iii.  12),  it  must  have 
comprised  the  entire  possessions  of  the  two  tribes  of 
Gad  and  Reuben,  and  even  the  southern  part  of 
Manasseh  (Dent.  iii.  13;  Num.  xxxii.  40;  Josh, 
xvii.  1-6).  The  cities  Ramoth,  Jabosh,  and 
Jazer,  are  usually  designated  as  lying  in 
Gilead. 

This  region  was  distinguished  for  its  rich  ]«s- 
tu res  (Num.  xxxii.  I)  and  ,uom  rtic  simples;  froiw 
which  latter  different  sorts  of  baham  were  pie* 
pared — facts    continued    by    modern     travelled 
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Seetzen,  Burckhardt,  &c),  with  the  addition  that 
the  whole  region  is  covered  with  groups  of  lime- 
stone mountains,  intersected  by  fertile  valleys. 

(6)  The  name  of  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the 
Jordan  (l)eut.  xxxiv.  1 ;  comp.  2  Kings  x.  33 ; 
Judg.  xx.  1). 

The  name  Gileacl  continued  to  be  used,  in  a 
general  and  geographical  sense,  even  after  the 
exile  (1  Mace.  v.  etc.).  Josephus  (Antiq.  xiii. 
13.  5)  designates  it  as  a  part  of  Arabia,  while  its 
special  and  topographical  name  was  Percea. 

3.  A  city  of  this  name  is  apparently  mentioned 
Hos.  vi.  S  ;  so,  at  Ic-ast,  it  is  given  in  most  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  versions,  though  the  meaning 
may  only  be  that  Gilead  is  (like)  a  city  full  of 
iniquity,    i.  e.   a  union  of  iniquitous  people. — 

E.  M. 

1.  GILGAL  (?|7J  ;  Sept.  TdXyaKa),  the  place 
where  the  Israelites  formed  their  first  encampment 
in  Palestine,  and  which  continued  for  some  time 
10  be  their  head-quarters  while  engaged  in  the 
conquest  of  the  land  (Josh.  iv.  19,  20;  ix.  6;  x. 
6.  7,  &c).  It  was  here  that  they  set  up  the 
twelve  stones  which  they  took  out  of  the  bed 
of  the  Jordan  (iv.  19).  which  another  head  will 
bring  under  consideration  [Stones].  Samuel 
used  to  visit  Gilgal  in  his  annual  circuit  as  a 
judge;  and  here  there  was  a  school  of  the  pro- 
phets (1  Sam.  vii  16;  2  Kings  iv.  38).  There 
is  no  notice  of  the  place  after  the  Captivity.  In- 
deed, it  does  not  seem  that  the  name  belonged  at 
first  to  a  town,  although  Gilgal  eventually  became 
an  inhabited  place.  It  appears  to  have  been  early 
abandoned,  and  Josephus  does  not  seem  to  men- 
tion it  as  existing  in  his  time.  This  wiiter  places 
it  on  the  east  border  of  Jericho,  ten  stadia  from 
that  city,  and  fifty  from  the  Jordan  (Antiq.  v.  I, 
4,  11).  From  this  it  would  seem  to  have  !>een  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  village  of  the  pseudo- 
Jericho.  Riha,  which  is  about  the  assigned  dis- 
tance from  the  river.  No  trace  of  the  name  or 
site  can  now  be  discovered. 

2.  GILGAL,  a  place  in  the  region  of  Dor, 
whose  king  was  subdued  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  23). 
The  Gilgal  of  Neh.  xii.  29,  and  l  Mace.  ix.  2, 
is  probably  the  same  as  this;  as  well  as  the  ancient 
Galgala,  Which  Eusebias  and  Jerome  place  six 
Roman  miles  north  of  Antipatris.  In  thi.i  neigh- 
bourhood there  is  still  a  village  called  Jiljuleh, 
which  probably  represents  the  ancient  site. 

GIRDLE.      [Ah.nkt  ;    Armour;   Dkkss.] 

GIfcGASHITES  (^3"j|  5  Sept  T*pyeaouoi\ 
one  of  the  famil  es  of  Canaan,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  been  settled  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  lay  to  the  easl  of  the  Like  of  Genttesareth. 
This  conclusion  is  founded  on  the  identity  be- 
tween the  word  repyeacuoi,  which  the  Septuagint 
gives  fii  Girgashites,  and  that  by  which  Matthew 
(viii.  28)  indicates  the  land  of  the  Gergesenes. 
Hut  as  this  last  reading  rests  ou  a  conjecture  of 
Qr i gen,  on  which  Little  reliance  is  now  placed 
[Gauaua  J.  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  has  no 
Weight,  although  I  he  lac  I  is  possible  on  other 
grounds.  Indeed,  the  older  reading,  *Gerasenes,' 
has, sufficient  resemblance  to  direct  the  attention 
to  the  country  beyond  I  tie  Jordan. 

The  Girgashites  are  conjectured  to  have  been  a 
par*  of  the  large  family  of  the  ILvites,  us  they 
are  omitted  in  nine  out  of  t.  n  places  in  which 
the  nation.,  or  families  of  Canaan  uie  mentioned, 


while  in  the  ten  h  they  are  mentioned,  and  the 
Hivites  omitted.  Josephus  states  that  nothing 
but  the  name  of  the  Girgashites  remained  in  lu3 
time  (Antiq.  i.  6.  2).  In  the  Jewish  Com  men 
taries  of  R.  Nachman,  and  elsewheie,  the  Gir- 
gashites are  described  as  having  retired  into 
Africa,  fearing  the  power  of  G  al  ;  and  Frocopius, 
in  his  History  of  the  V a,ndals.  mentions  an 
ancient  inscription  in  Mauritania  Tingitana, 
stating  that  the  inhabitants,  had  lied  thither  from 
the  face  of  Joshua  the  sou  of  Nun.  Toe  fact  of 
such  a  migration  is  not  unlikely:  but  we  have 
very  serious  doubts  respecting  the  inscription, 
mentioned  only  by  Procopius,  which  has  allot  ded 
the  groundwork  of  many  wonderful  conclusion.'! 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  the  American  Indians 
were  descended  from  these  expelled  Canaan  ires. 
The  notion  that  the  Girgashites  did  migrate  seems 
to  have  been  founded  on  the  circumstance  th  it, 
although  they  are  included  in  the  list  of  the 
seven  devote;!  nations  either  to  be  driven  out  or 
destroyed  by  the  Israelites  (Gen.  xv.  20,  21  ; 
Deut.  vii.  !;  Josh.  iii.  10;  xxiv.  11),  yet  they  are 
omitted  in  the  list  of  those  to  be  utteily  destroyed 
(Deut.  xx.  17),  and  are  mentioned  among  those 
with  whom,  contrary  to  the  Divine  decree,  the 
Israelites  lived  and  intermarried  (Judg  iii.  1-6). 

GITTITKS  (*Jj»3  ;  Sept.  rcBmot).  inhabitants 
or  natives  of  Gath  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  Obed-edpm, 
although  a  Levife.  is  called  a  Gittite  (2  Sam. 
vi.  \0),  possibly  because  he  had  been  with  David- 
when  at  Gath,  but  much  mine  probably  from  his 
being  a  native  of  Gafh-rimnion,  which  was  a  city 
of  the  Levstes.  There  seems  no  reason  for  ex- 
tending this  interpretation  to  Ittai  (2  Sam.  xv. 
19),  seeing  that  David  expressly  calls  him  •  a 
stranger'  (foreigner),  and,  what  is  more,  'an 
exile."  He  was  at  the  head  of  <'00  men.  who 
were  also  Giltites,  for  they  are  called  (very  22) 
his  '  brelhren.'  They  appear  to  have  formed  a 
foreign  troop  of  experienced  warriors,  chiefly  from 
Gath,  in  the  pay  and  service  of  David;  which 
they  had  perhaps  entered  in  the  first  instance  for 
the  sake  of  sharing  in  the  booty  obtainable  in  his 
wars.  We  can  conceive  that  the  presence  of  such 
a  troop  must  have  been  useful  to  the  king  in 
giving  to  the  Hebrew  army  that  organization  an( 
discipline  which  it  did  not  possess  before  his  time. 
As  natives  of  Gath  they  were  of  course  Philis- 
tines, and  the  Philistines  weie  beyond  C  nin.ui-on 
the  best  soldiers  in  Palestine;  and  although  they 
were  nationally  enemies  of  Israel,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  various  paitial  influences  which  might 
have  drawn  a  tioop  of  them  into  the  service  of 
the  most  renowned  general  and  successful  warrioi 
of  their  time. 

GITTITH,  a  word  which  occurs  in  the  title 
of  Ps.  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv,      [Psai.ms]. 

(.1  VSS.  according  to  Pliny  (Hist  Nat  xxxrf. 
26 \  was  discovered  by  what  is  termed  accident. 
Some  merchants  kindled  a  Hre  on  thai  pari  of  the 

coast  of  Phoenicia  which  lies  mar  Pffflemais,  be- 
tween the  foot  of  ( '.it  mel  and  Tj  re,  at  a  spot  where 
the  river  Bclus  casts  the  line  land  vv  hcii  it  hi  n  | 
down;  but,  as  tiny  vv  ere  w  it  lioul  theaisual  means 
of  suspending  their  cooking  vessels,  they  em- 
ployed for  that  pu i  pose  logs  of  nitre,  theii    vessel 

being  laden  with  that  Buttttuitce  :  the  lite  fusing 
the  nilie  and  the  sand  produced  gl  ISS.  The 
Sidouians,   in    whose    vicinity   tin-   discovery    was 
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made,  tool  it  up,  and  having  in  process  of  time 
carried  (lie  a\t  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
gained  thereby  both  wealth  and  fame.  Other 
nations  became  their  pupils;  the  Romans  espe- 
cially attained  to  very  high  skill  in  the  art  of 
fusing,  blowing,  and  colouring  glass.  Even  glass 
minors  were  invented  by  the  Sidonians — etiam 
ipecula  exoogitaven /tit.  This  account  of  Pliny  is 
in  substance  corroborated  by  Strabo(xvi.  15),  and 
by  Josephus  (I)e  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9).  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  explh-it  statement,  it  was  long  de- 
nied that  t lie  ancients  were  acquainted  with  glass 
properly  so  called;  nor  did  the  denial  entirely 
disappear  even  when  Pompeii  offered  evidences 
of  its  want  of  foundation.  Our  knowledge  of 
Egypt  has.  however,  set  the  matter  at  rest — show- 
ing at  the  same  time  how  careful  men  should  be 
in  setting  up  mere  abstract  reasonings  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  direct  testimony  of  history.  Wilkin- 
son, in  his  Ancient  Egyptians  (iii  SS,  sq.),  has 
adduced  the  fullest  evidence  that  glass  was 
known  to  and  made  by  that  ingenious  people  at 
a  verv  early  period  of  their  national  existence. 
Upward  of  3500  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  the 
first  Osirrasen,  they  appear  to  have  practised  the 
art  of  blowing  glass.     The  process  is  represented 


K8?. 

in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  executed  in  the 
reign  of  that  monarch.  In  the  same  age  images 
of  glazed  pottery  were  common.  Ornaments  of 
glas>  were  made  by  them  about  1500  yeais  B.C.; 
for  a  bead  of  that  date  has  been  found,  being  of 
the  same  s]  ecilic  gravity  as  that  of  our  crown 
glass.  Many  g'ass  Lotties,  &c.  have  been  met 
with  in  the  tombs,  some  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
Glass  vases  were  used  for  holding  wine  as  early 
as  the  Exodus.  Such  was  the  skill  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  this  manufacture,  that  they  successfully 
counterfeited  the  amethyst,  and  other  precious 
■tones.  \\  inckelmann  is  of  opinion  that  glass  was 
employed  more  frequently  in  ancient  than  in 
modern  times.  It  was  sometimes  used  by  the 
Egyptians  even  for  coffins,  They  also  employed 
it,  not  only  for  drinking  utensils  ami  ornaments 
of  the  pei  on,  but  for  Mosaic  work,  the  ligures  of 
deities,  ana  sacred  emblems,  attaining  to  exqui- 
site workmanship,  and  a  surprising  brilliancy* «f 
cohan.  The  ail  too  of  cutting  glass  was  known 
to  them  at  the  mosl  remote  periods  |  for  which 
purpose,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii. 

i),  the  diamond  was,  USfld.  That  the  ancients  had 
minor  >  of  glass  is  c  lear  from  the  aboi  a  cited  words 
of  Pliny  ;  but    the  minors  found   in   Egypt   are 


GLASS. 

made  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly  copper.  So  ad« 
mirably  did  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  succeed  in 
the  composition  of  metals,  that  their  mirrors  were 
susceptible  of  a  polish  which  has  been  but  par- 
tially revived  at  the  present  day.  The  mirror  was 
nearly  round,  having  a  handle  of  wood,  stone,  or 
metal.  The  form  varied  with  the  taste  of  the 
owner.  The  same  kind  of  metal  mirror  was 
used  by  the  Israelites,  who,  doubtless,  brought  it 
from  Egypt.  In  Exod.  xxxviii.  8,  it  is  expressly 
said  that  Moses  '  made  the  laver  of  brass  of  the 
looking-glasses  (brazen  mirrors)  of  the  women.' 

It  would  be  justifiable  to  suppose  that  the  He- 
brews brought  glass,  and  a  knowledge  how  to 
manufacture  it,  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  were  not 
the  evidence  of  history  so  explicit  that  it  was  ac- 
tually discovered  and  wrought  at  their  own  doors. 
Whether  it  was  used  by  them  for  mirrors  is  ano- 
ther question.  That  glass,  however,  was  known 
to  the  Hebrews  appears  beyond  a  doubt.  In  Jot 
xxvii.  17,  JVDIDT  is  believed  to  mean  glass, 
though  it  is  rendered  'crystal'  in  the  English 
version  ;  a  substance,  in  Winer's  opinion  {lland- 
wortcrbuch),  signilied  by  ^"Qi,  which  occurs 
in  the  ensuing  verse,  while  the  former  is  the 
specific  name  for  glass.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  word  employed  is  vaXos  (compaie  Arisioph. 
Nubes,  768).  In  Apoc.  xxi.  ltt,  we  read  '  The 
city  was  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass ;'  ver. 
21,  '  as  it  were  transparent  glass'  (compare  c.  iv. 
G).  '  Molten  glass  '  also  occurs  in  Job  xxxvii.  18. 
but  the  original  '•fcO,  and  its  corresponding  word 
in  Exod.  xxxviii.  8,  authorize  the  translation 
'mirror' — that  is  of  some  metal,  indeed  \\  i.uer, 
referring  to  Beck  man  (Beitiiige  zur  Gesch.  der 
Erjindung,  iii.  310),  expressly  denies  that  glass 
minors  were  known  till  the  thirteenth  century — 
adding  that  they  are  still  seldom  seen  in  the  East- 
Minors  of  polished  metal  are  those  that  are  mostly 
used,  formed  sometimes  into  such  shapes  as  may 
serve  for  ornaments  to  the  person.  In  the  East 
mirrors  had  a  connection  with  the  observances  of 
religion;  females  held  them  before  the  images  of 
the  goddesses,  thereby  manifesting  their  own  hu- 
mility as  servants  of  the  divinities,  and  betokening 
the  prevalence  in  private  life  of  a  similar  custom 
(Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Pallad.  21  ;  Senec.  Ep. 
95;  Cyril,  De  Adorat.  in  Spir.  ii.  01).  That  in 
the  New  Testament  a  mirror  is  interned  in  James 
i.  23,  '  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a  glass/ 
appears  certain  ;  but  the  signification  of  the  other 
passage  in  which  the  word  taorrrpou  occurs,  is 
by  no  means  so  clear.  If  by  toompov  a  metal 
mirror  is  to  be  understood,  the  language  employed 
is  not  without  difficulties.  The  preposition  5«i 
'  through,'  is  hi  such  a  case  improper  ;  '  (ace  to 
face '  presents  an  equally  improper  contrast,  nn 
in  a  mirror  '  lace  answers  to  lace  '  (Prov.  xx\  ii 
19).  So  the  general  import  of  the  passage  seems 
to  require  a  medium,  and  an  imperfectly  transpa- 
rent medium,  through  which  objects  aie  beheld. 
This  is  continued  by  the  words  iv  aiviy/uari,  in 
enigmas,  that  is,  with  the  meaning  hidden  or 
involved  in  outward  coverings:  in  this  state  ob- 
jects are  seen  mediately,  not  immediately  ( see  the 
passages  quoted  by  Wetstein;;  in  the  next  the  v<i! 
will  lie  removed,  and  we  shall  see  them  as  they 
aie,  as  when  two  persons  behold  each  other  with 
no  substance  intervening.  Hence  the  tendering 
in  the  common  version  appears  not  unsuitable, 
and  the  statement  of  the  Apostle  corresponds  wilt 
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fact  and  experience:  for  it  is  obscurely, as  through 
a  dim  medium,  th.it  we  see  spiritual  objects. 
What  tie  precise  substance  was  which  the  Apostle 
bought  of  when  he,  used  the  words  it  may  not  he 
"flsy  to  »let<  mine.  It  could  not  well  he  ordinary 
^iass,  'or  that  was  transparent  It  may  have 
been  the  lapis  .specularis,  or  a  kind  of  talc,  of 
which  the  ancients  made  their  windows.  This 
opinion  is  continued  by  Schleusner,  who  says  that 
the  Jews  used  a  similar  mode  of  expression  to 
describe  a  dim  and  imperfect  view  of  mental 
objects  (S<  hottgen.  Hor.  Heb.  in  loc.)  See  Mi- 
chael is,  Hist.  Vitri  ap.  lleb.  in  d.  Comment. 
Sue.  Goetting.  iv.  57  ;  also  Dr.  Falconer  on  'the 
knowledge  of  the  Ancients  respecting  Glass,'  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  of  Man- 
chester, ii.  9<i'— J.  R.  B. 

GLEDK  (Dent.  xiv.  13)  is  an  obsolete  name 
for  the  common  kite,  adopted  in  our  version  for 
fifcO  raah,  or,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  HfcO  daah, 
there  being  a  slight  mutation  in  the  initial  letter 
of  the  word  (comp.  the  parallel  passage  in 
Lev.  xi.  14).  The  Septuagint  renders  it  by  yv\p, 
and  the  Vulgate  by  milvus.  It  has  by  some  been 
taken,  for  Percnopterus,  noticed  under  Racham  ; 
and  having  there  shown  the  species  referred  to 
Racham,  in  the  uncertainty  which  here  appears 
insurmountable,  we  can  nave  recourse  only  to 
the  very  unsatisfactory  inference  that  may  be 
drawn  from  the  root  whence  raah  or  daah  may 
be  derived.  Etymologists  agree  to  connect  it 
with  velocity  or  rapidity  of  flight ;  and  that 
quality  agrees  perfectly  with  the  Greek  and  Vul- 
gate versions,  for  the  kite  has,  in  comparison  with 
its  bulk,  very  long  wings,  and  a  forked  tail  ex- 
tending beyond  them.  It  is  a  species  that  rises 
to  a  towering  height,  hangs  apparently  motionless 
in  the  sky,  and  darts  down  with  immense  ve- 
locity ;  but  the  legs  and  claws  being1  weak,  it  is 


328.    [Milvus  Ater.] 

cowardly,  and  feeds  upon  carrion,  fish,  insects, 
mice,  am'  small  birds.  About  Cairo  kites  are 
particular  ly  abundant,  mixing  with  the  carrion 
vultures  i  i  their  wheeling  flighty  and  coming  in 
numbers  CO  the  daily  distribution  of  food  awarded 

them.  Hot  the  quention  whether  the  kite  of  Eu- 
rope and  that  of  Egypt  aie  the  same  species,  is  not 
decided,  though  there  is  no  want  of  scientific  names 

for  both  specie!  found  in  the  valley  of  the  N  ile  ;  one" 

of  which  is  certainly  distinct  from  the  European, 
and  the  other,  if  not  so,  ii  still  a  strongly  marked 
variety.      We  find  it  noticed   in  various  stages  of 


plumage,  as  Milvus  Ictinus,  Milvus  EL  lius,  Sa- 
vigny  ;  Falco  sFgyptiacus  and  Falco  Ft  rs/cahlit, 
Gmel. ;  Falco  ciucrco-ferrugineus,  Foi  skahl  ; 
Falco  Arda,  Savigny ;  pionahly.  also,  Falco 
parasiticus,  Lath.  The  bill  of  this  species  is 
dark;  head,  and  throat  whitish,  with  brown 
streaks;  body  above  dark  grey  brown,  pale  fer- 
ruginous below  ;  tail  but  slightly  forked  ;  legs 
yellow.  It  is  found  in  hieroglyphic  paintings, 
coloured  with  sufficient  accuracy  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. The  other  species,  which  we  figure  above 
as  Milvus  ater,  is  the  black  kite,  Falco  mclanop- 
terus,  Daudin;  Elaiius  Cceshis,  Savigny;  Falco 
Squninensis,  Lath. ;  Le  Blac,  Le  Vaill ,  and 
Kouhich  of  the  Arabs.  It  lias  the  head,  neck,  and 
back  dark  rusty  grey  ;  scapulars  bordered  with 
rusty  ;  wing-coverts  and  primaries  black,  the  last- 
mentioned  tipt  with  white;  tail  rusty  grey  above, 
white  beneath  ;  bill  dark;  legs  yellow.  The  man- 
ners of  both  species  are  much  the  same  :  it  Is 
likely  that  they  are  ecpaally  abundant  at  Cairo, 
and  spread  into  Palestine.  [Hawk.J — C.  H.  S. 

GLORY,  in  the  English  Version,  represents  the 
words  TQ3  and  86%a.  The  Hebrew,  from  "7113, 
'to  be  heavy,'1  is  susceptible  of  the  various  analogical 
meanings  which  are  derived  from  its  root,  viz. 
*  to  be  hard,'  '  honoured,"  '  rich,*  &c.  In  Gen. 
xxxi.  1,  '  all  this  glory  ;'  Isa.  x.  3.  '  your  glory  ;' 
lxvi.  12,  'the  glory  of  the  Gentiles,'  it  means 
wealth,  abundance.  Ps.  lxxix.  9,  '  the  glory  of 
thy  name,'  i.  e.  honour,  reputation.  Isa.  xxxv.  2; 
lx.  13,  comp.  x.  18,  '  the  glory  of  Lebanon,1  i.  e. 
ornament.  Isa.  viii.  7,  '  the  king  of  Assyria  and 
all  his  glory,'  is  rendered  by  Lowth  '  and  all  his 
force?  In  some  passages  it  conveys  the  ideas  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  bodily  seat  of  certain 
passions.  Among  others,  they  thought  the  liver 
io  be  the  seat  of  anger  and  love.  Thus  Horace 
(Cartn.  i.  13.  4),  describing  jealous  anger  or 
resentment — Fervens  difticili  bile  tumet  jecur, 
— 'My  burning  liver  swells  with  angry  bile' 
(see  notes  of  the  Delphin  edition.  Com.}).  Persiug, 
Sat.  v.  129;  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  647).  Tims  Ps. 
xvi.  9,  '  My  heart  is  glad  and'  H13D.  literally, 
'  my  liver  rejoiceth.'  Gen.  xlix.  (i, '  mine  honour  ' 
is  rendered  by  Sept.  ra  rjirard  uov.  '-my  liver.' 
Lam.  ii.  11,  is  literally  rendered  by  our  translators 
1  My  liver  is  poured  upon  the  earth,'  indicating 
violent  grief.  '  To  be  heavy*  is  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  the  root;  hence  T!2D  means  '  the  liver,' 
the  heaviest  of  all  the  viscera;  just  as  the  lungs, 
the  lightest  of  all,  are  in  our  language  called  the 
lights  (Taylor's  lleb.  Concord. ..  In  some  in- 
stances the  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  idiom 
in  our  version  is  attended  with  obscurity.  1  Sam. 
ii.  8,  'throne  of  glory''  is  'a  glorious  throne.1 
Ps.  xxiv.  7,  R,  '  the  king  of  glory  '  is  '  the  glorious 
or  majestic  king.1  Ps.  xxix.  3,  '  the  God  ci 
glory  '  is  '  the  glorious  God,* and  is  so  rendered  in 
the  Prayer-book  version.  In  the  New  Testament, 
Luke  ii.  9,  '  the  glory  of  the  Lord  snone,1  is  an 
extreme    splendour    (sec    also    Acts   vii.    1\.      la 

1  Cor.  ii.  R,  '  Lord  of  glory '  is  '  glorious  or  illus- 
trious Lord.'  Rom.  viii.  R  '  spirit  of  d'od'  and 
'spirit  of  Christ,'  are  4a  godly  and  Christian 
spirit,  temper,  or  disposition.  HentarkabU  event* 
are  a  well  known  cause  of  the  introd  i  ction  of  »<  i» 

words  or  uric  senses  of  words.  The  appearand* 
of  what  is  termed  ni!V  "T1DD.  '  the  glory  of 
Jehovah,1  Sept.  56(a  Kvpiov,  '  the  Shechinah  of  tin 
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Rabbins,  so  often  referred   to  in   the  Old  Testa- 
ment, senn  to  have  originated  certain  uses  of  'he 
word,  in  the  sense  of  llykt,  and  visible  splendour, 
anil  numerous  applications  of  these  senses  among 
the  Hellenistic  writers.    It  is  first  distinctly  c. tiled 
by  this  term  in  Exod,  xvi.  7,  10.     It  is  described 
as  being  like  a  bright  fire  (Exo  I,  xxiv.  17).  anil  as 
attended  with  a  cloud,  Exod.  xl.  3  4,  35.     It  is 
probable  that  the  tradition  of  these  phenomena 
intluenced  the.  representations  of  heathen   poets, 
who  so  often  describe  the  appearances  of  the  deities 
as  attended  by  a  cloud,  with  a  brightness  in  it 
(seeTaubmann's  Xotes  on  Virgil).    It  is  believed 
that  the  classical  Greek  writers  never  use  5o£a  in 
the  sense  of  li jht  or  splendour.     The  nearest  in- 
stance  yet  adduced  is    from    Plutarch    (Nicias, 
torn.    i.    p.   538,    E),    who  speaks    of   YlKaTcauos 
€K\i'jyacra  5o£a,  '  the  glory  of  Plato  shining  frith,1 
It  au-wers  very  frequently,  in  the  Sept.,  to  TOD 
(Exod.  xxiv.  17,  40  ;  xxxiv.  35  ;  Deut.  v.  21.  &c.) 
down  to  the  Cap  ivity.     The  following  instances 
are  offered  of  the  Hellenistic  uses,  allusions,  or 
applications  of  the  word,  originated  by  the  events 
Above  mentioned  : — ?vlatt.  vi.  29,  '  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  ;'  i.  e.  visible  magnificence,  as  opposed  to 
the  clothing,  called  '  array'  of  the  lilies.      1  Cor. 
xv.  11,  '  the  glory,  i.  e.  lustre,  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.'     Jesus  is  called.  Heb.  i.  3,  airauyaa/j.a 
ttjs  5o|7js.  '  the  effulgence  of  his   (the   Father's) 
glory,*  an  evident  allusion  to  Ezek   x.  4.     Rom. 
i.  23,  •  the  glory  of  God "  is  ■  the  glorious  form  of 
God."     2  Thes.   i.  9,  *  the  presence  of  the   Lord 
and    the  glory    of   his  power.'      1    Tim.   vi.    16, 
'  dwelling   in  light.'     I  Cor.  xi.  7,  '  man  is  the 
image   and  glory  of  God,*  metonym.  that  which 
exhibits  or  reflects  this  glory,  i.  e.  symbol,  demon- 
stration.   Other  events  would  also  conduce  to  such 
peculiar  uses  of  the  word  as  the  shining  of  the  face 
of  Moses  (comp.    Exod.   xxviv.   "'9;   2   Cor.    iii. 
7,  8;  iv.  0);  the  splendour  attending  the  appear- 
ance of  angels,  especially   in    later   ages  (Matt, 
xxviii.  3,  &c);  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus,  in 
whiten  it  is  said  that  Peter,  James,  and  John,  saw 
his  g lory  (Luke  ix.  32;  comp.  John  i.  14;  2  Pet. 
i.  17,  19.    See  .Macknight  on  Phil.  iii.  21).     And 
since  the  appearances,   &c.  alluded   to,   are  con- 
nected with  the  Deity,  the  Saviour,   angels,  &c, 
the  same  word    is    also    consistently   adopted   to 
denote  tiie  participation  in  the  gl<<ry  and  blessed- 
ness of   these   beings  which    is    reserved    for    the 
faithful.      Col.  iii.  4,  '  appear,  with  him  in  glory. 
2  Cor.  iv.  17,  18;  2  Th'ess.  ii.  14,  *  the  obtaining 
of  the   glory  of  our   Lord   Jesus   Christ.'    'These 
senses  of   the   word  originated   in    the  events   re- 
corded   in    the   Scriptures,  and   are  consequently 
confined   to  the  writers  of  Scripture,  or  to   those 
writers'   who   adopted    their   ideas   and    language. 
For   the  ordinary  senses  and  applications  of  the 
word,   reflrtence    must    be    made   to    the    Biblical 
Lexicons,  as   Robinson's,   by    Rloomfield  ;  Park- 
hurst's,  by  II.  J.   Rose,  Kc— J.  F.  I). 

(MAT  (k&vu\\ij  \  \dg.  culex  ;  Order,  diptera, 
Linn.,  Clllicidce,  L  it r  ;  occurs  Matt,  xxiii.  24). 
The  common  gnut  scarcely  yields  to  any  insect  in 
regard  to  the  interesting  facts  which  it  presents  to 
the  naturalis!.  The  follow iug  outline  will  recall 
the  chief  of  them  to  the  reader: — The  boat- 
shaped  raft  of  eggs,  which  the  parent  gnat  forms, 
and  leavei  upon  the  water,  so  admirably  con- 
itructed.  that,  though  hollow,  it  neither  becomes 
filled  with  water,  noi   sinks  even  under  the  tor- 


rents of  a  thunder-shower ;    the   aquatic    larva, 
breathing,   head   downwards,  through   its   tufted 
spiracle ;   its  hook  with   which  it   seizes   the  ani- 
malcules on  which  it  feeds  ;   fhe  variations  and 
even  reverses  of  structure  it   undergoes   in   the 
pupa   state,  now   swimming,    head   upwards,  by 
means  of  its  finlike  tail,  and  breathing  through 
spiracles  placed   behind  the  head;  the  amazing 
transformation    it    undergoes    when      v.'^ing     its 
shoulders  out  of  the  water,  and  upon  trie  bursting 
of  the  skin  which  had  enveloped  them,  the  perfect 
insect  emerges,  its  former  coveiing  now  serving  as 
a   life- boat    during  those  few    critical    momenta 
while  it  disengages  and  trims  its  wings  for  flight, 
and  commences  its  existence  a  winged   creature 
in  a  new  element,  and  instantly  begins  to  suck  the 
juices  of  animals  or  vegetables,  while  '  its  shrill  ' 
horn   its    fearful  'latum   rings;'  the  complicated 
mechanism  of  its  tube,  which  serves  the   purposes 
both  of  lancet  and  cupping-glass,  and  of  inserting 
a  fluid  for  liquefying  the  blood,  and  making  it 
flow  more  freely.     The  various  organs,  compre- 
hended in  so  small  a  structure,  excited  the  wonder 
of  Pliny  (Hist.   Nat.  xi.  2),   and    attracted  the 
notice  of  Socrates,  as  we  learn  from   his  jioetical 
adversary    Aristophanes   (Nu&es,    158):    but  the 
further  discoveries  of   the  microscope    raise   cur 
wonder  into  a  still   higher  principle.     What  has 
been   said  of   the  naturalist   generally,   is  pecu- 
liarly true  of  him   when  examining  this  subject 
—  dum    studet,    orat.      '  I    dare    boldly  affirm,' 
says  Swammerdam,  '  that  the  incomprehensible 
greatness  of  Deity  manifests  itself  in  these  mys- 
terious operations   in   a  particular  manner,  and 
affords  an  opportunity    of  examining,  as  it  wore 
with   our   senses,    the    Divine   nature,"   p.   2.  51. 
The  word  Kuvwty  seems  to  be  the  generic  term  for 
the  gnat  among  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  under 
which  they  included  several  species,  as  we  use  the 
word  'fly,'  and'  the  fly  ;'  though  they  give  distinct 
names  to  some  species,  as  the   word  <rtp<pos,  &c 
Rosenmuller   observes    that    the    Kowu-Kts  of   the 
Greeks   seem    to    be    the   ephemera:  of  Linnaeus 
(apud  Bochart,  vol.  iii.  p.  44  4,  4to.,  Leips.  1793-6). 
Aristotle  gives  the  name  to  a  species  whose  larva* 
are  bred  in  the  lees  of  wine,  which  is  then  called 
\\\e  culex  vinarius  (Hist.  An.  5.  19).     Pliny  also 
refers  to  various  species  of  gnats  :  '  variasuut  euli- 
cum  genera''  (Hist.  Nat.  xi.  35).     '  Alii  ex  ficis, 
ficarii  dicti '  (ibid.).     Alii  ex  aceto  na&cuiflfur ' 
(ibid.)    '  Sunt  etiam  qui  vocantur  muliones.    Alii 
centrina   (xvii.  27).     We  ourselves  recognise  se- 
veral kinds  under  the  common  name,  as  gall  gnats, 
horse,   wheat,   winter  (see   also  Linn.   Syst.  Nat. 
Diptera,  Colex).     Our  Saviour's  allusion  to  the 
gnat  is  a  kind  of  proverb,  either  in  use  in  his  time, 
or  invented  by  himself",  k  Blind  guides,  who  strain 
out  a  gnat,  and  swallow  down  \bolt,  as  we  say]  a 
camel.'     He  adopts  the  antithesis  of  the  smallest 
insect  to  the   largest  animal,  and  applies   it  to 
those  who  are  superstitiously  anxious   in  £  voiding 
small  faults,  yet  tlo  not  scruple  to   commit  the 
greatest  sins.     The  typographical  error,  'strain  at 
a  gnat,"   lirst    found   its   way    into   King  James's 
translation,  1(511.     It  is  '  stiain  out  '  in  the  pre 
vious  translations.     The  custom  of  filtering  wine, 
arripng  the  Jews,  for  this  purpose,  was  founded  on 
the   prohibition   of  '  all   Hying,   creeping  things 
being  used  for  food,  excepting  the  saltatorii  (Lev 
xi.   23).     The  custom  seems  alluded  to  by  tb« 
Sept.,  which,  in  Amos  vi.  6,  reads  Sivklafnti** 
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ttvov,  'filtered  wine' — a  passage  having  a  similar 
icope.  According  to  the  Talmud,  eating  a  gnat 
incurred   scourging  or  excommunication.     It  is 

considered  that  the  means  .adopted  in  ancient 
limes  to  avoid  the  molestation  cf  gnats,  originated 
pur  English  word  canopy,  from  kwuwttuou,  a  bed 
with  hangings  of  gauze  to  keep  oil*  gnats,  or  the 
gauze-net  itself.  It  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha 
(Judith  x.  21),  and  elsewhere.  In  such  a  litter 
was  Cleopatra  carrie*  to  the  battle  of  Actium 
'Horace,  Epod.  ix.  11).  A  curious  speculation 
nas  lately  been  advanced  respecting  the  use  of 
net-work,  found  in  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  which 
hud  heretofore  baffled  explanation.  He  says  (ii. 
96)  that  '  the  people  living  in  the  marshy  parts 
of  Egypt  sleep  in  lofty  towers,  to  avoid  the  gnats, 
but  that  they  also  reside  near  the  marshes,  substi- 
tute a  net  with  which  the  man  catches  fink  in  the 
day,  and  makes  the  following  use  of  it  at  night  ; — 
Around  and  over  the  bed  he  sleeps  on  he  casts  the 
net,  creeps  under,  and  lays  himself  down.  The 
gnats,  Kuvanrts,  which,  even  if  he  was  to  wrap 
himself  in  a  linen  cloak  when  in  bed,  would  bite 
through  all,  do  not  so  much  as  even  try  the  net." 
Now  the  use  of  retreating  to  towers  to  avoid  gnats 
could  be  understood,  because  it  is  well  known 
that  gnats  never  fly  beyond  a  certain  height. 
The  modern  Egyptians  also  sleep  on  the  roof  of 
their  houses  for  the  same  purpose.  Wilkinson 
(ii.  122)  gives  a  drawing  of  an  ancient  Egyptian 
house,  with  a  tower  ridng  above  the  terrace-roof. 
Such  an  addition  is  also  common  in  modern 
houses  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  214).  But  the  efficacy 
of  the  net- work  has  been  rendered  credible  by  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Spence  to  the  Entomological 
Society-'— that  the  hoase-jly  will  not  enter  a  window 
across  which  a  net  or  even  lines  of  thread  are 
drawn  {Transact.  Entomolog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  S, 
&c,  1S34).  If  the  gnats  have  a  similar  objection, 
then  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  in- 
stance of  the  accuracy  of  Herodotus,  when  he 
relates  things  he  actually  observed,  having  been 
elucidated  by  modern  discoveries  (Yorstius.  De 
Adagiis,  N.  '/'-,  p.  771.  ed.  Fischer;  Kirby  and 
Spence, //*//or/  to  Entomology;  Baeliani  Sjdcileg.; 
Grief,  Ora  •ulum  Christi  contra  percolantes  cnli- 
anx,  &<•.,  Leips.  1749); — J.  F.  D. 

GNOSTICISM.  In  the  whole  history  of  the 
human  mind  there  is  not  a  more  instructive 
chapter,  at  once  strange  and  sad,  interesting  to 
our  curiosity  and  mortifying  to  our  pride,  than 
the  history  of  PJatonism  sinking  into  Gnosticism, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  Greek  philosophy  merging 
in  Oriental  mysticism;  showing,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  decline  and  fall  of  philosophy,  and.  on 
the  other,  the  rise  and  progress  of  syncretism. 
Perhaps,  also,  it  is  the  most  remarkable  instance 
on  recoi  1,  that  out  of  the  religious,  moral,  and 
political,  in  one  woid.  the  intellectual  corruption 
which  brings  i»n  the  fall  of  great  and  mighty 
nations  (su  it  doubtless  was  with  Babylon  and 
Thebes,  aud  so  we  know  it  to  have  been  with 
Atiien-'  ami  Rome),  God's  providence  educes  purer 
principles  and  higher  hopes  for  the  nations  and 
people  that  rise  out  of  their  ashes,  and  who,  if 
they  will  be  taught  wisdom  and  principle,  righte- 
ousiifss  and  peace,  by  the  errors  and  sufferings  of 
those  who  have  piece. led  them,  may  rise  to  higher 
de.Mi'iies    in    die    history    of    man's    conduct    and 

God"*  prov  idence* 

In  the  Bampt  mi  lectun;s  of  Dr.  Kdward  Burton, 


late  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford 
Gnosticism  is  attributed  principally  to  the  writings 
of  Plato,  as  studied  at  Alexandria.  Though  the 
wisdom  of  Egypt  may  have  influenced  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  through  the  mysticism  of  Pythagoras, 
though  the  Oriental  doctrines  of  Babylon  may 
have  made  their  way  amongst  the  Jews  both  of 
Jerusalem  and  Alexandria  by  means  of  their 
Cabbala  and  Talmuds,  and  though  some  sects 
of  declared  Gnostics  may  have  gone  still  more 
directly  to  the  metaphysical,  or  rather  mystical] 
genealogies  of  the  Eastern  Magi,  still  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Bui  ton  that  it  was  the  Gieek 
writings  of  Plato  which  gave  the  extraordinary 
impulse  of  their  genius,  and,  if  we  may  use  me 
word,  of  their  fashion,  to  the  lost  writings  of  the 
Gnostics,  as  well  as  to  those  which  remain  to  us 
Of  Philo  and  Plotinus  ;  in  a  word,  that  Platonist, 
Philonist,  and  Gnostic,  are  Imt  emanations  at 
different  •  distances  from  the  Gnosis  of  Plato, 
though  .they  have  drawn  so  deeply  from  some 
fountains  from  which  Plato  drew  more  sparingly, 
and  with  far  b<  tter  taste,  as  to  have  muddied  the 
clearer  stream,  and  darkened  the  puier  light 
which  they  derived  primarily  from  the  writings 
of  l'lato. 

The  character,  learning,  and  station  of  Dr. 
Burton,  the  years  of  study  he  is  known  to  have 
devoted  to  this  subject,  the  judicious  moderation 
with  which  he  has  spoken  of  the  fathers,  the 
general  fairness  aud  ability  with  which  lie  has 
examined  his  authorities,  the  mass  of  valuable 
information  he  has  accumulated  in  his  notes,  and, 
lastly,  the  ably  reasoned  theory  which  he  lias 
bi  ought  forward  in  his  lech  .vs,  entitle  his  opinions 
on  this  subject  to  great  attention.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose, therefore,  in  our  present  aiticle  on  Gnosti- 
cism, as  well  as  in  the  article  upon  the  Logos, 
which  may  fie  considered  a  continuation  of  the 
subject,  to  give  such  a  series  of  extracts  from  Dr. 
Burton's  lectures,  with  references  to  some  of  the 
most  valuable  passages  in  his  notes,  as  may  bring 
his  opinions,  and  the  facts  on  which  he  giounds 
them,  most  fairly  b  fore  the  reader,  adding  at  the 
close  of  each  aiticle  such  remarks  as  may  have. 
occurred  to  us.  We  take  this  course,  as  it  does 
not  seem  quite  honourable  towards  a  great  scholar 
and  divine  to  present  his  thoughts  in  our  own 
words  (as  Professor  Matter,  in  his  (lever  and 
agreeable  work  Histoire  Critique  du  Gnosticisme, 
appears  to  us  to  have  practised  a  little  too  mucn 
towards  the  learned  and  profound  work  of  his 
great  countryman  Beansobre) ;  nor,  lastly,  is  it 
wise  in  one  who  is  seeking  to  establish  ttuth  to 
diminish  one  jot  or  one  tittle  from  a  great  autho- 
rity. And,  let  us  add,  that  a  writei  who  has  on 
the  whole  been  so  fair  to  his  fellow  labouieis,  to 
BeausObre,  Mosheim,  and  Bunker,  to  Irenseui 
and  Itti;j,ius,  as  Professor  Burton  has  been  iii  his 
criticisms  and  acknowledgments,  deserves  himself 
to  be  ha;l  in  remenibiam  e,  anil  not  to  be  obscured 
in  the  Works  of  those  who  have  hollowed  from 
him. 

Dr.  Burton  states  the  object  of  his  course  to  i>e 
1  to  consider  the  heresies  whii  Ii  infested  the  church 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,1  that  i%  as  he  after- 
wards shows,  'during  the  first  century  of  the 
(  iii  i  -t  i.u  i  era;  for  it  seems  certain  tint  St.  John 
survived  the  rest  vi'  the  apostles,  and  the  death  ot 

St.  John,  according  to  every  account,  very  neiily 
coincided  with    the  commencement  of  die  •eoji*} 
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tentury.'  Respecting  the  probability  of  our  find- 
ng  traces  of  heresies  in  the  New  Testament,  Dr. 
8urton  remarks,  '  If  false  doct lines  were  disse- 
minated in  the  church  while  ihe  apostles  were 
alive,  it.  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  they 
would  allude  to  them  in  their  writings.'  He 
then  proceeds  to  quote  texts  which  clearly  prove 
1  the  existence  of  heresies  in  the  days  of  the 
soostles  themselves' (I  Cor.  xi.  1!);  Gal.  y.  20; 
Titus  iii.  10;  1  John  ii.  18,  19;  Coloss.  ii.  R; 
1  Tim.  vi.  20,  21  ;  Rev.  ii.  6,  15  ;  2  Tim.  xvii.  IS; 
1  Tim.  i.  19,  20  ;  2  Tim.  i.  15  ;  3  J  oh  i,  ver.  9). 
After  tracing  the  term  heresy  through  its  succes- 
sive meanings  to  tiie  present  times,  he  adds,  'In 
t lie  course  of  ihese  lectures  I  shall  speak  of  the 
heresies  of  the  apostolic  age  in  the  sense  which 
was  attached  to  die  term  by  the  early  fathers  :  and 
ail  tiiat  I  wish  to  be  remembered  at  present  is, 
that  the  term  is  not  to  be  understood  according  to 
jiodem  ideas'  (i.  e.  as  limited  to  heterodoxies 
about  the  Trinity),  '  but  that  an  heretic  is  a  man 
who  embraces  any  opinion  concerning  religion, 
(hat  opinion  not  being  in  accordance  with  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel.'  Why  heresies  were  allowed 
to  arise  so  early,  and  to  spread  their  roots  so  deep 
and  wide,  Piofessor  Burton  presumes  not.  to 
answer;  but  he  quotes  1  Cor.  xi.  19  as  pointing 
out  one  oi'  the  principal  good  effects  to  be  produced 
by-  such  a  trial  of  the  Christian's  faith.  Approach- 
ing still  nearer  to  his  main  subject,  he  adds,  '  It 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  that 
many  persons  who  were  called  heietics  in  th-e  first 
and  second  centuries  had  little  or  nothing  in 
common  with  Christianity.  They  took  such  parts 
of  the  Gospel  as  suited  their  views  or  struck  their 
fancy  ;  but  these  rays  of  light  they  mixed  up  and 
buried  in  such  a  chaos  of  absurdity,  that  the 
apostles  themselves  would  hardly  have  recognised 
their  own  doctrines.  Such  were  most  of  the 
heresies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apastles ;  and  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  state  of  philosophical 
opinion  at  that  period,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder 
that  the  lathers  speak  of  so  many  heresies  appear- 
ing in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles.1 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  heresies,  or  rather  of  the  heresy,  of  which  he 
is  about  to  give  an  account,  Dr.  .Burton  proceeds 
to  attiibute  its  early  prevalence,  and  the  conse- 
quent errors  it  introduced  into  the  religion  of  so 
many  Christian  converts,  to  the  length  of  time 
.fifteen  years)  which  Dr.  Burton  states  to  have 
elapsed  between  the  conveision  of  St.  Paul  and  his 
first  journeying  and  preaching  in  Cilicia,  Phrygia, 
Macedonia,  Athens,  and  Corinth  ;  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  which  journey,  namely  whilst  he  was 
at  Corinth,  he  appears  to  have  written  the  earliest 
of  his  Epistles — the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians.  '  It  appears,  therefore,  that  seventeen  years 
elapsed  between  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gos- 
pel an  1  the  date  of  the  earliest  writing  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  Those  Epistles  from  which 
most^evidence  will  be  drawn  concerning  the  early 
heresies,  were  written  several  years  later;  and  I 
mn  speaking  greatly  within  compass  in  saying, 
that  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  heresies  in  the 
first  century,  aie  taken  from  documents  which 
were  written  twenty  years  after  the  fir  t  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  I  have  said  that  this  fact  is 
not  always  borne  in  mind  by  persons  who  ar»t con- 
sidering the  I  vents  of  the  fir>t  century  ;  and  yet 
Urn  period  is  unquestionably  the  nu>-.t  importaut 
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which  ever  has  occurred  in  the  annals. of  man- 
kind.'1 In  a  subsequent  passage  he  rem  art  m, 
respecting  the  period  in  question,  '  If  it  had 
not  been  for  an  incidental  expression  of  St, 
Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  we  should 
never  have  known  that  he  passed  three  years  in 
Arabia  immediately  after  his  conversion,  nor  that 
fourteen  more  years  elapsed  before  the  en  1  of  his 
fiist  journey.  Whether  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  this  period  in  his  native  city,  Tarsus,  and  what 
was  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  we  seek  in  vain 
to  learn.  We  could  hardly  conceive  that  the 
chosen  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  would  be  inclined 
or  permitted  to  delay  the  great  work  to  which  he 
had  been  called,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  imagine 
that  the  other  Apostles  were  idle  In  spreading  that 
Gospel  which  they  had  been  so  solemnly  ordered 
to  preach  amongst  all  nations.  The  death  of  St. 
James,  and  the  imprisonment  of  St.  Peter,  by  order 
of  Herod,  prove  that  they  were  not  idle,  and  that 
the  Gospel  made  its  way.  But  still  it  was  not 
till  fourteen  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension  that 
St.  Paul  travelled  for  the  first  time,  and  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  Nor  is  there  any  evi- 
dence that  during  that  period  the  other  Apostles 
passed  the  confines  of  Judaea.' 

Professor  Burton  proceeds  as  follows  with  his 
very  striking  argument  .  '  During  the  time  when 
we  have  supposed  the  Apostles  to  have  confined 
themselves  to  Judaea,  the  Gospel  was  making  rapid 
progress  in  several  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  the 
point  to  which  I  now  wish  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion, and  particularly  to  the  fact  that  this  progiess 
was  without  co-operation  and  control  of  the  Apos- 
tles :  which  may  itself  be  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
reason  for  the  appearance  of  so  many  heresies,  and 
for  such  strange  corruptions  of  Christianity  in 
those  early  times  '  He  then  marks,  by  quota- 
tions from  (he  New  Testament,  the  times  and 
places  when  and  where  the  Gospel  must  have 
been  spread  try  those  fiist  converts  whose  accounts 
of  what  they  had  heard  and  seen  preceded  by  so 
many  years  the  journey ings  and  preachings  of  tire 
Apostles  (John  xii.  20,  21  ;  Acts  ii.  9,  11;  viii.  1 ; 
xi.  19;,  and  concludes  with  the  following  sum- 
mary of  his  argument :  '  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
leave  St.  Pa'd  at  Tarsus,  in  the  third  year  after 
his  conversic ri ( Acta  ix.  30)  :  and  ten  years  after- 
wards we  fin  '  him  still  at  Tarsus,  when  Barnabas 
went  thither,  uid  brought  him  to  Antioch.  Du- 
ring this  peril  d  the  Gospel  was  making  its  way  in 
many  parts  i  f  the  three  quarters  of  the  world, 
though  as  yet  .  one  of  the  Apostles  had  travelled 
beyond  Judaea  pnd  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  state  of  phii.  ov  by  at  that  time,  and  the  fashion 
which  prevailec  tf  catching  at  any  thing  new,  and 
of  uniting  disco.VviI  e'ements  into  fanciful  sys- 
tems, we  shall  not  ot  siijrised  to  find  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gosp3i  d'sg-useil  and  altered,  and 
that  according  to  the  language  of  that  age  many 
new  heresies  were  formeu.' 

Professor  Burton  closea  tL)S  spiking  view  of  the 
first  progress  of  the  Gospel  thiougti  the  reports  of 
those  who  were  not  its  authorized  teachers,  by 
pointing  out  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  sucb 
a  state  of  things  in  Rome.  Corinth,  and  Galatia* 
ami  then  shows  that  the  argument  applies  a 
fortiori  to  places  which  had  not  the  teaching  o4 
the  Apostles  to  correct  this  evil  till  a  later 
time.  How  much  more,'  says  he,  '  must  this 
have  been  tire  oase  in  places  w'jch   the   Apostl* 
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Hid  not  visit  so  soon,  and  where,  as  in  Rome,  the 
Gosjiel  made  its  way  lor  live-and-twenty  years, 
with  nothing  but  (lie  zeal  of  individuals  to  spread 
it,  and  subject  to  all  the  fancies  which  those  indi- 
viduals might  adopt.' 

The  greatest  danger  to  which  Christianity  under 
such  circumstances  w«as  exposed  arose  from  that 
great  Gnostic  Heresy,  which  was  long  the  rival, 
and  too  often  the  corrupter,  of  its  purer  doctrines. 
Simon  Magus  is  considered  by  Professor  Burton 
to  have  been  the  leader  of  that  large  division  of 
the  Gnostics  who  attempted  to  unite  Gnosticism 
with  Christianity;  and  the  learned  professor  lias 
al tempted  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  recon- 
ciling with  the  truth,  and  with  one  another,  the 
strange  accounts  of  this  Heresiarch  told  by  the 
Fathers.  When  we  remember  the  obscure  claims 
of  one  Euphrates,  surnamed  Persicus,  to  be  the 
Father  of  Gnosticism,  which  have  been  advocated 
by  Mosheim.  it  will  appear  most  probable  in  itself, 
and  most  exculpatory  of  the  Fathers,  to  consider 
both  these  personages  to  have  been  regarded  in 
much  the  same  light  by  some  of  the  Fathers  as 
/Eolus  and  Doras  are  now  considered  in  the  history 
of  the  Greek  tribes;  and  that  their  learned  inge- 
nuity, not  unmixed  with  something  of  the  odium 
Theolu<ficum,  was  let  loose  from  all  restraints,  not 
so  much  against,  the  real  Simon  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  against  Magus,  who  also  might  have  been 
called  Persicus.  The  other  heresiarchs,  Menan- 
der  and  his  disciples  Basil  ides  and  Saturninus, 
and  afterwards  Marcion  and  Valentinus,  were  in 
their  turn  leaders  of  the  great  Gnostic  heresy,  to 
which  also  Cerinthus  belonged  (to  combat  whose 
opinions  St.  John  is  said  to  have  written  his 
Gospel  i,  as  did  the  early  sect  6f  the  Nicolaitans. 
'  When  the  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history,"  con- 
tinues Dr.  Burton,  'comes  to  the  second  century, 
lie  finds  it  divided  into  schools,  as  numerously 
and  zealously  attended  as  any  which  Greece  or 
Asia  boast  in  their  happiest  days.  He  meets  with 
names  totally  unknown  to  him  before,  which  ex- 
cited as  much  sensation  ;is  those  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato.  He  hears  of  volumes  having  been  written 
in  support  of  tins  new  philosophy,  not  one  of  which 
has  survived  to  our  own  day.  His  classical  re- 
collections are  roused  by  finding  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics  and 
of  Piatt-:  he  hears  of  Jews  w!  o  made  even  their 
exclusive  creed  bend  to  the  new  system  :  and  what 
interests  him  most  is,  that  in  every  page  he  reads 
of  the  baneful  effect  which  Gnosticism  had  upon 
Christianity,  by  adopting  parts  of  the  Gospel 
scheme,  but  adopting  them  only  to  disguise  and 
deform  them.' 

The  following  extracts  conlain  Professor  Bur- 
ton's view  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  with  some 
remarks  on  the  sources  from  which  they  were 
derived  :  — 

1  In  attempting  to  give  an  account  of  these 
doctrines.  I  must  begin  with  observing,  what  we 
giiall  see  more  plainly  when  we  trace  the  causes 
of  Gnosticism,  that  it  was  not  by  any  means  a 
new  and  distinct  philosophy,  but  made  up  of  se- 
lect ions  from  almost  every  system.      Thus  we  find 

in  it  the  Platonic doctii f  ideas,  and  the  notion 

that  every  tiling  in  this  lower  world  has  a  celestial 
and  immaterial  archetype,  Wc  find  in  it  evident 
traces  of  that  mystical  and  cabbalistic  jargon  w  Inch. 
after  their  return  from  captivity,  deformed  the  re- 
Ii^uji  of  tiie  Jews;  and  many  Gnostics   adopted 


the  Oriental  notion  of  rwo  independent  co-etemal 
principles,  the  one  the  author  of  good,  and  the 
other  of  evil.  Lastly,  we  find  the  Gnostic  theo- 
logy full  of  ideas  and  terms  which  must  have 
been  taken  from  the  Gospel  ;  and  Jesus  Christ, 
under  some  form  or  other,  of  -#5ou,  emanation,  01 
incorporeal  phantom,  enters  into  all  their  systems, 
and  is  the  means  of  communicating  to  them  that 
knowledge  which  raised  them  above  all  other 
mortals,  and  entitled  them  to  their  peculia* 
name.' 

'  The  genius  and  very  soul  of  Gnosticism  was 
mystery  :  its  end  and  object  was  to  purify  its 
followers  from  the  corruptions  of  matter,  and  to 
raise  them  to  a  higher  scale  of  being,  suited  only 
to  those  who  were  to  become  perfect  by  knowledge. 
We  havo  a  key  to  many  parts  of  their  system, 
when  wf?  know  that  they  held  matter  to  be  intrin- 
sically evil,  of  which,  consequently,  God  could 
not  be  the  author.  Hence  arose  their  fundamental 
tenet,  that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  or  Demiingus, 
was  not  the  same  with  the  supreme  God,  the 
Author  of  good,  and  the  Father  of  Christ.  Their 
system  allowed  some  of  them  to  call  the  Creator 
God,  but  the  title  most  usually  given  was  Dcmi- 
urgus.  Those  who  embraced  ihe  doctrine  of  two 
principles  supposed  the  world  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  evil  principle;  and  in  most  systems, 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  not  the  Father  of 
Christ,  was  looked  upon  as  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  author  of  the  Mosaic  law  Some,  again, 
believed  that  angels  were  employed  in  creating 
the  world  :  but  all  were  agreed  in  maintaining 
that  matter  itself  was  not  created  ;  that  it  was 
eternal  ;  and  that  it  remained  inactive  till  th& 
world  was  formed  out  of  it  by  the  Creator.' 

'  The  supreme  God,  according  to  the  Gnostics, 
had  dwelt  from  all  eternity  in  a  pleroma  of  inac- 
cessible iight;  and  beside  the  name  of  hist  Father, 
or  first  Principle,  they  called  him  also  Bythos,  as 
if  to  denote  the  unfathomable  nature  of  his  per- 
fections. This  Being,  by  an  operation  purely 
mental,  or  by  acting  upon  himself,  produced  two 
other  beings  of  different  sexes,  from  whom  by  a 
series  of  descents,  more  or  less  numerous  accord- 
ing to  different  schemes,  several  pairs  of  beings 
were  formed,  who  were  called  ceotts,  from  the 
periods  of  their  existence  before  time  was,  or 
emanatipns,  horn  the  mode  of  their  production. 
The-e  successive  sons  or  emanations  appear  to 
have  been  inferior  each  to  the  preceding  j  and 
their  existence  was  indispensable  to  the  Gnostic 
scheme,  that  they  might  account  for  the  creation 
of  the  world  without  making  God  the  author  of 
evil.  These  aeons  lived  through  countless  ages 
with  their  first  Father.  But  the  system  of  emana- 
tions seems  to  have  resembled  that  of  concentric 
circles,  and  they  gradually  deteriorated  as  they 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  extremity  of 
the  pleroma.  Beyond  this  pleroma  was  matter, 
inert  and  powerless,  though  co-eternal  with  the 
supreme  (rod,  and,  like  him,  without  beginning. 
At  length  one  of  the  a>ons  passed  the  limits  of 
the  pleroma,  and,  meeting  with  matter,  created 
the  world  after  the  form  and  model  of  an  ideal 
world,  which  existed  in  the  pleroma,  or  the  mind 

of  the  supreme  God.' 

'  Here  it  is  that  inconsistency  is  added  to  al>- 
BUrdity  in  the  Gnostic  scheme.  For,  let  (he  inter- 
mediate BBOnS  be  as  many  as  the  wildest  imagina- 
tion could  devise,  still  God  was  the  remote,  if  not 
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Xz.e  proximate  cause  of  creation.  Added  to  which, 
we  are  to  suppose  that  the  Demiurgiu  formed  the 
world  wiiiout  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  that, 
Baring  formed  it,  he  rebelled  against  him.  Here 
again  we  find  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Oriental 
doctrine  of  two  principles,  good  and  evil,  or  light 
and  darkness.  The  two  principles  were  always 
at  enmity  with  each  other.  God  must  have  been 
conceived  to  be  more  powerful  than  matter,  or  an 
emanation  from  God  could  not  have  shaped  or 
moulded  it  into  form  :  yet  God  was  not  able  to 
reduce  matter  to  its  primeval  chaos,  nor  to  destroy 
the  evil  which  the  Demiurgus  had  produced. 
What  God  could  not  prevent  lie  was  always  en- 
deavouring to  cure  :  and  here  it  is  that  the  Gnos- 
tics borrowed  so  largely  from  the  Christian  scheme. 
The  names,  indeed,  of  several  of  their  aeons  were 
,  evidently  taken  from  terms  winch  they  found  in 
the  Gospel.  Thus  we  meet  with  Logos,  Monogenes, 
Zoe,  Ecclesia,  all  of  them  successive  emanations 
from  the  supreme  God,  and  all  dwelling  in  the 
pleroma.  At  length  we  meet  with  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  two  of  the  last  aeons  whicli  were 
put  forth.  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  to  re- 
medy the  evil  which  the  creative  aeon,  or  De- 
miurgus, had  caused.  He  was  to  emancipate 
men  from  the  tyranny  of  matter,  or  the  evil  prin- 
ciple; and  by  revealing  to  them  the  true  God, 
who  was  hitherto  unknown,  to  fit  them,  by  a  per- 
fection and  sublimity  of  knowledge,  to  enter  the 
divine  pleroma.  To  give  this  knowledge  was  the 
end  ami  object  of  "Christ's  coming  upon  earth  : 
and  hence  the  inventors  and  believers  of  the  doc- 
trine assumed  to  themselves  the  name  of  Gnostics.' 

It  was  in  agreement  with  the  Gnostic  doctrine 
of  the  utter  malignity  of  matter,  whicli  Piofessor 
Burton  considers  the  very  corner-stone  of  the 
Gnostic  system  (both  as  to  the  knowledge  of 
divine  tilings  to  whicli  they  pretended,  and  as  to 
the  morality,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
mortijicatio/i,  which  they  inculcated),  that  the 
different  Gnostic  sects  '  either  denied  that  Christ 
had  a  real  body  at  all,  and  held  that  he  was  an 
unsubstantial  phantom  ;  or  granting  that  there 
was  a  man  called  Jesus,  the  son  of  human  parents, 
they  believed  that  one  of  the  aeons,  called  Christ, 
epiitted  I  he  pleroma  and  descended  upon  Jesus  at 
his  baptism.' 

It  was  upon  this  belief  of  the  utter  malignity  of 
matter,  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  elevating 
nature  of  the  divine  knowledge  to  which  they 
pretended,  on  the  other,  that  the  morality  of 
Gnosticism,  if  it  deserves  to  be  so  called,  was 
founded.  k  If  we  would  know  the  effect  which 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  had  upon  their  moral 
conduct,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  principle  led 
to  two  very  opposite  results.  Though  the  Fathers 
may  have  exaggerated  the  errors  of  their  opponents, 
it  seems  iu  leniable  that  many  Gnostics  led  pro- 
fligate lives,  and  maintained  upon  principle  that 
such  conduct  was  not  unlawful.  Others,  again, 
are  represented  as  practising  great  austerities,  and 
endeavouring  by  every  means  to  mortify  the  body 
and  its  sensual  appetites.  Both  parties  were 
actuated  by  the  same  common  notion,  that  matter 
is  inherently  evil.  The  one  thought  that  the  body, 
which  is  compounded  of  matter,  ought  to  be  kept 
in  subjection,  and  hence  they  inculcated  self- 
denial  and  the  practice  of  moral  virtue'  [if  the 
■Uarn»d  professor  had  said  that  they  thought  the 
tody  ou^ht   to  be  mortiiied,  and  for  that  purpose 
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inculcated  a  system  of  asceticism,  we  think  rw 
would  have  been  more  correct]  ;  *  while  others, 
who  had  persuaded  themselves  that  knowledge 
was  every  thing,  despised  the  distinctions  of  the 
moral  law,  which  was  given,  as  they  said,  not  by 
the  supreme  God,  but  by  an  inferior  aeon,  or  a 
principle  of  evil,  who  had  allied  himself  to 
matter.'- 

Professor  Burton  gives  a  brief  and  clear  sum- 
mary of  the  Gnostic  doctrines  in  the  following 
passage,  which  well  deserves  to  be  retained  in  the 
memory  : — '  The  system  was  stated  to  have  begun 
with  Simon  Magus;  by  which  I  would  under- 
stand that  the  system  of  uniting  Christianity 
with  Gnosticism  began  with  that  heretic  ;  for  the 
seeds  of  Gnosticism,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
had  been  sown  long  before.  What  Simon  Magus 
began  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Valentmus, 
who  came  to  Rome  in  the  former  part  of  the 
second  century  ;  and  what  we  know  of  Gno4icism 
is  taken  principally  from  writers  who  opposed 
Valentinus.  Contemporary  with  him  there  were 
many  other  Gnostic  leaders,  who  held  different 
opinions:  but  in  the  sketch  which  I  have  given, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  those  principles 
which,  under  certain  modifications,  were  common 
to  all  the  Gnostics.  That  the  supreme  God.  or 
the  Good  Principle,  was  not  the  creator  of  the 
world,  but  that  it  was  created  by  an  evil,  or  at 
least  an  inferior  being;  that  God  produced  from 
himself  a  succession  of  aeons  or  emanations,  who 
dwell  with  him  in  the  Pleroma;  that  one  of  these 
aeons  was  Christ,  who  came  upon  earth  to  reveal 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God;  that  he  was  not 
incarnate,  but  either  assumed  an  unsubstanti  il 
body,  or  descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism  ; 
that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  the 
father  of  Jesus  Christ:/  that  there  was  no  resur- 
rection or  final  judgment.  This  is  an  outline  ot 
the -Gnostic  doctrines  as  acknowledged  by  nearly 
all  of  them.'' 

Of  the  erroneous  and  mischievous  nature  of  th? 
Gnostic  doctrines,  and  of  t  e  'opposition  cf 
science,  falsely  so  called,'  tj  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  we  shall  have  to  sjieak  presently. 
For  the  present,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  th  • 
historical  portion  of  this  curious  and  important 
subject,  that  is,  to  a  statement  of  the  facts  of 
Gnosticism  as  given  in  the  lectures  of  the  Regius 
Professor. 

Having  given  the  above  adm:rable  outline 
of  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gnostic 
heresy,  or,  rather,  of  the  Gnostic  school,  he  next 
proceeds  to  trace  up  Gnosticism  itself  to  the 
time  sources  which  we  briefly  indicated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  to  wit.  the  Oriental  doc- 
trines of  the  Magi  of  Babylon,  or  the  belief  in 
two  principles,  the  causes  o  I  good  ami  evil  J  se- 
condly, the  Cabbala  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  who 
from  me  time  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon  had 
blended  much  of  the  Oriental  doctrines  with  the 
Mosaic  law,  namely,  in  that  traditional  wisdom, 
and  secret  doctrine,  and  mystical  interpretation 
which  they  pretended  to  have  received;  and, 
lastly,  the  philosophy  of  Plato  (including  that  of 
his  followers,  Greek  and  Alexandrian.  Jewish  and 
Oriental) — that  popular  philosophy,  in  which 
Plato,  folhnving  Pythagoras  and  deserting  So- 
crates, set  a.a  example  of  blending  philosophy  with 
thcosophy,  which  ended  in  merging  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Greece   in  the  Mysticism  of  the  Ka#i 
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W*  proceed  to  (jive  ^'"*  Button's  very  clear  and 
rftrikiii!,'  history  of  Gnosticism  (or,  in  oth  >r  wonts, 
a/ eclecticism  and  syncretism,  that  is,  o'  selecting 

opinions  and  uniting  them  together),  In  his  own 
won'-;. 

1  Some  persons,'  says  he,  '  have  deduced  Gnos- 
ticism from  the  Eastern  notion  of  a  good  and 
evil  principle;  some  from  the  Jewish  Cabbala, 
and  others  from  the  doctrines  of  (lie  later  Pla- 
tonics. E  icii  of  these  systems  is  able  to  suppoit 
itself  by  alleging  very  strong  resemblances;  ami 
those  persons  have  taken  the  most,  natural  and 
probably  the  truest  course,  who  have  concluded 
Uiat  all  these  opinions  contributed  to  build  up 
the  monstrous  system  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Gnosticism.' 

*  We  will  begin  with  considering  that  which 
undoubtedly  was  the  oldest  of  the  three,  the 
Eastern  doctrine  of  a  good  and  evil  principle. 
There  i>  no  fact  connected  with  remote  antiquity, 
which  seems  more  certainly  established,  than  that 
the  Persian  religion  recognised  two  beings  or 
principles,  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  exercised 
an  influence  over  the  world  and  its  inhabitants 
To  one  they  give  the  name  of  Ormuzd,  ami  in- 
vested him  with  the  attributes  of  light  and  bene- 
ficence :  tiie  other  they  call  d  \hreman,  and 
identified  him  with  the  notions  of  darkness  and 
malignity.  It  has  often  been  disputed,  whether 
these  two  principles  were  considered  as  self- 
existing  co-.ternal  gods,  or  whether  they  were 
subjecr  t>  a  third  and  superior  power.  Plutarch 
evidently  considered  that  both  of  them  had  a 
beginning,  and  that  one  of  them  at  least  would 
come  to  an  end  ;  for  he  says  that  Ormuzd  took 
its  rise  from  light,  ami  Ahreman  from  darkness  ; 
so  that  li_r!it  and  darkne-s  must  have  existed  be- 
fore them  :  he  adds,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  Ahreman  would  be  destroyed,  and  an  age 
of  pure  unmixed  happiness  would  commence.' 
'  Upon  the  whole,'  adds  Professor  Burton.  •  I  can- 
not but  consider  that  those  persons  have  taken  a 
right  view  of  this  intricate  subject,  who  represent 
the  Persian;  as  having  been  always  worshippers 
of  one  supreme  God. 

'  It  is  true  that  the  simplicity  of  their  worship 
was  soon  corrupted  ;  and  the  heavenly  bodies, 
particularly  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat, 
(X'came  the  object  of  adoration.  It  is  undoubted 
that  the  sun,  under  the  name  of  Mithra,  received 
from  them  the  highest  honours;  and  it  will  solve 
many  difficulties,  if  we  conceive,  that  as  their 
ideas  became  more  gross,  and  the  externals  of  re- 
ligion occupied  more  of  their  attention,  they  came 
at  length  to  identify  the  sun  with  the  one  supreme 
Grid.  There  is  evidence  that  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion existed  among  the  Magi  upon  this  subject. 
Some  of  mem  embraced  what  has  been  called  the 
duali  tic  system,  or  the  notion  that  both  principles 
weie  uncreated  and  eternal;  while  others  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  ancient  doctrine,  either 
lhat  one  principle  was  eiemal,  and  the  other 
Cieated.  01  that  both  proceeded  from  one  supreme; 
Self-existing  SOttrce.  This  fundamental  dilVeience 
of  opinion  together  with  the  idolatry  which  was 
daily  gaining  groun  1,  seems  to  hive  led  to  that 
reformation  of  religion,  which,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  was  effected  in  Persia  bv  Zoroaster.'  Dr. 
burton  considers  this  reformation  of  religion  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Darius  lly>t.ispis. 
'  Theie  may,'   he  observes,  4  have  been  an  identi- 


fication of  Mithra.  or  the  sun.  with  the  fir**' cause  . 
hut  to  bring  back  his  countrymen  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  liist  cause  is  worthy  the  praises 
which  have  been  bestowed  on  the  name  of  Zo- 
roaster ' 

He  further  remarks,  k  The  Oriental  writers  are 
fond  of- asserting  that  Zoroasier  conversed  with 
the  captive  Jews,  and  borrowed  from  them  many 
of  his  ideas.  The  fact  is  perhaps  chronologically 
possible;  and  Zoroaster  i»<iy  well  have  consulted 
with  the  Jews,  if  it  be  true  that  the  reform  which 
he  introduced  consisted  in  establishing  the  doc- 
trine* [Dr.  Bui  ton  had  before  stated  this  to  be  a 
return  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Persia];  Mia' 
the  two  principles  were  subservient  to  a  third,  or 
higher  pi  inciple,  by  which  they  ueie  urig  lia'y 
cieated.' 

Pjrofessor  Burton  proceeds  to  consider  the  second 
source  of  Gnosticism,  'the  mystical  philosophy  of 
the  Jews,   which   has    been   known    by   the   name 
Cabbala ;'  and  he  tells  us  that  'the  Jewish  cab- 
bala  may   be  loosely   defined   to   be  a   mystical 
system,    affecting     the    theory    and     practice    ol 
religion,   founded    upon  oral    tradition.'      Farther 
on,   in   the  tnird   lecture,  he  gives  the   following 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  cabbala,  and  of  the 
spirit   in  which   it   was   composed.      4  That  extra- 
ordinary and  infatuated  people1    [he   is   speaking 
of  the  Jewish  tendency  to   go   after  strange  gods] 
'  were  from  the  earliest   times    inclined  to  engrail 
foreign  superstitions  upon  theirnational  worship; 
and   when   their  idolatries   at    length    caused   the 
Almighty   to  destroy   their   city  and   send   them 
captives  to  Babylon,  they  came  in  contact  with  a 
new  system  of  superstition,  dilVerent  from  that  of 
Egypt    or   Canaan,    which    had    before    ensnared 
them.     The  Jews,  who  returned  from  Babylon  at 
the  end  of  their  captivity,  would  be  sure  to  bring 
with   them  some  of  the  rites  and   customs  of  the 
people  whom  they  had  left  ;  but    they  also  found 
the  evil  already  wailing  for   them   at   their  doors. 
The  mixed  people  who   settled    in  Samaria,  whep 
Shalmeneser  had  depopulated   it,  set  up  a  variety 
of  idolatries,  and  joined  them  Jo  the  worship  of  the 
God  of  the  Jews  (2  Kings  xvii.  21-31)       Most  of 
the   idolaters  were  from    the   nations   beyond    the 
Euphrates  ;    and    this    heterogeneous   mixture  of 
creeds   continued    in   the   country  when   the  Jews 
returned  from    captivity.      We  know  from  Scrip 
ture,  that  of  those  who  were  the  first   to  return, 
many   formed    marriages   with   the   people  of  the 
neighbourhood   (Ezra  ix.  2)  ;   and    the  zeal    with 
which    Ezra   endeavoured    to    prevent    this    inter- 
com se  showed   that   he  considered  the  religion  o' 
his  country  to  be  in  danger.     We  learn  also  from 
Josephus,  that    many  Jews   continued    to    live    in 
the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates  ;  he  speaks  <  i 
them  as  many  myriads  ;    and  he  shows  in  several 
places  thai  they  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  their 
(ounliwncn  at  Jerusalem;   they  attended  the  fes- 
tivals;  tll6)    paid    the   didiachma    to    the    temp'e. 
and  sent   their  pedigrees   to   be   registered  at  Jeiu- 
salem  :  all  which   show-;  that  a  constant    commu- 
nication was  kept  up  between    the  .leas  ami  those 
Eastern    nations,  where    the    religion  of  the  Magi 
had   lately  been  reformed   by  Zoroaster.      In  on* 
BCflfe    the  Jews  hail  greatly  pioti'td    b)   their    '-ap 
tivitv  in  Babylon;   and  we    read    no    more  of  th» 
whole  nation  tailing  into  idolatry.    The  Pel 
indeed,  wire  not   idolaters  ;    and  it  Has  horn  I '•■•ir» 

that  the  greatest  effect  was   produced  upon  Um 
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opinions  of  the  Jews.  It  seems  certain  that  their 
notions  concerning  angels  received  a  considerable 
incline  from  those  of  the  Persians  :  and  the  three 
principal  sects  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and 
Essenes,  show  how  far  religious  diH'erences  were 
allowed  among  them,  and  yet  the  unity  of  the 
faith  was  considered  to  be  maintained.  The  Cab- 
bala contains  many  doctrines  concerning  angels, 
and  other  mystical  points,  which  can  only  have 
come  from  an  Eastern  quarter  :  and  the  secondary, 
or  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture,  with 
which  the  Cabbala  abounds,  began  soon  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity.' 

Dr.  Burton  gives  rather  too  slight  a  sketch  of 
rhe  principles  of  the  Cabbala,  and  remarks  on  its 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Gnostics  :  '  They,'  the 
Cabbalists,  '  did  not  hold  the  eternity  of  matter 
with  the  Greeks  ;  nor,  with  the  Persians,  had  they 
recourse  to  two  opposite  principles  :  they  cut  the 
knot  which  they  could  not  solve;  and  they  taught 
that  God  being  a  spirit,  who  pervaded  all  space, 
the  universe  also  was  not  material,  but.  spiritual, 
and  proceeded  by  emanation  from  God.  The  first 
emanation  was  called  in  their1  language  the  first 
man,  or  the  first  begotten  of  God  :  and  he  was 
made  the  medium  of  producing  nine  other  ema- 
nations, or  sephiroth,  from  which  the  universe  was 
formed.  All  this  is  highly  mystical ;  and  it  is 
melancholy  to  see  how  the  human  mind  can  fall 
when  it  attempts  the  highest  flights.  Imperfectly 
as  I  have  described  the  system  of  the  Cabbalists, 
it.  will  be  seen  that  it  bears  no  small  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Gnostics,  who  interposed  several 
aeons  or  emanations  between  the  supreme  God 
and  the  creation  of  the  world."  Respecting  the 
secondary  and  mystical  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  introduced  by  the  Cabbalists,  and 
carried  so  much  farther  by  the  Gnostics,  he 
says:  '  With  the  Gnostics,  to  interpret  Scripture 
•  irerally  was  the  exception  :  and  they  only  did  it 
when  it  suited  their  purpose  :  their  rule  was  to 
extort  a  hidden  meaning  from  every  passage,  and 
So  make  every  word,  and  almost  every  letter, 
contain  a  mystical  allusion.  There  undoubtedly 
was  a  Cabbala,  or  secret,  doctrine,  among  the  .lews, 
be- fore  we  hear  anyth  ng  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy  : 
tl:j  lattei  therefore,  could  not  have  contributed  to 
produce  the  former.' 

it  will  be  obvious  from  the  above  .statements 
that  the  Gnostics  were  as  much  indebted  to  the 
Cabbala,  as  the  Cabbala  had  been  to  the  Oriental 
doctrines.  '  The  notion  of  emanations,  as  lias 
been  observed  by  Professor  Matter,  is  the  essential 
feature  of  the  Cabbala;  and  since  there  is  no 
v arrant  for  this  in  the  Bible,  nor  did  it  appear  in 
die  prevailing  schemes  of  heathen  philosophy,  he 
very  naturally  rti  duces  it.  from  the  East,  where 
many  of  the  Magi  taught  that  every  thing  ema- 
nated from  God,  the  fountain  of  light.1 

Profe  si  -  Burton  connects  the  second  source  of 
Gnosticism  with  the  third,  and,  as  he  considers  it, 
<h<-  greatest,  or,  at  hast,  the  most  immediate  cause 
Of  Gnosticism,  namely  l'latonism,  in  the  follow- 
ing pas.age:  "It  is  natural  for  us  to  ask,  how  the 
Cabbala  came  to  receive  a  system  of  philosophy 
M  far  removed  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Mosaic; 
ami  how  the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  hitherto  so  ex- 
c  naive  and  an  little  known,  could  produce  any 
effect  upon  a  system  which,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  was  spread  over  great  part  of  the 
*orld.      A   solution   of  these  questions   may   pro- 


bably be  found  by  a  consideration  of  the  P  atoms 
doctrines.'  The.se  doctrines  he  considers  to  havs 
been  '  the  principal  source  of  Gnosticism,'  and  re 
have  had  an  effect  'upon  the  Cabbalistic  philoso- 
phy of  the  Jews.' 

In  the  Greek  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek 
Mythology  or  Cosmogony,  the  origin  of  evil  wa» 
the  same  stumbling-block  that  it  appears  to  havt 
been  to  eveiy  system,  imaginative  or  rational ;  and 
the  Greeks  had  their  own  peculiar  way  of  getting 
over  the  difficulty.  '  The  Grecian  philosophy, 
says  Professor  Burton,  'did  not  adopt  the  system 
of  emanation.  They  all  held  that  matter  wa* 
eternal;  and  such  undoubtedly  was  the  opinion 
of  Plato.  This  was  the  expedient,  by  which  all 
the  philosophers  thought  to  rescue  God  from  being 
the  author  of  evil  ;  forgetting,  as  it  appears,  that 
at  the  same  time  they  limited  his  omnipotence, 
and  made  him,  though  not  the  author  of  evil,  yet 
himself  subject  to  its  influence  :  for  a  being  who 
is  all  good,  and  yet  restricted  in  his  power,  is  un«» 
doubtedly  subject  to  evil. —  Here  then  was  tin 
basis,  the  false,  the  unphilosophical  basis,  on  which 
all  the  Grecian  sages  built  their  systems.  Matter 
was  co-eternal  with  God ;  and  the  world  was 
formed  either  by  matter  acting  upon  itself,  01 
being  acted  upon  by  God.  The  school  of  Epicu- 
rus made  matter  act  upon  itself,  ami  the  Deity 
was  reduced  to  a  name  The  Stoics  ami  Peripa- 
tetics believed  God  to  have  acted  upon  matter, 
but  it  was  from  necessity,  and  not  from  choice.' 

'  Plato  had  already  adopted  a  system  more 
worthy  of  the  Deity,  and  conceived  that  God  acted 
upon  matter  of  his  own  free  will,  and  by  calling 
order  out  of  disorder  formed  the  world.  Plate 
certainly  did  not  believe  the  woild  to  be  eternal, 
though  such  a  notion  is  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 
Plato  held  the  eternity  of  matter  ;  but  he  believed 
the. arrangement  and  harmony  of  the  universe  to 
be  the  work  of  (he  Deity.  Here"  begins  the  pecu« 
liar  intricacy  of  the  Platonic  system.  Every 
thing,  except  the  Deity,  which  exists  in  heaven  01 
in  earth,  whether  the  object  of  sense  or  purely  in- 
tellectual, was  believed  to  have  had  a  beginning. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  did  not  exist  ;  but  there 
never  was  a  time,  when  the  Idea,  i.  e.  the  form  01 
archetype;  did  not  exist  in  the  mind  of  Hie  Deity, 
Hence  we  find  so  many  writers  speak  of  three 
principles  being  held  iy  Plato,  the  Deity,  the  idea, 
and  matter.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  ideas,  without  running  into  mysticism 
or  obscurity;  but  perhaps,  if  we  lay  asid<;  for  a 
time  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients,  and  take  oui 
own  notions  of  the  Deity,  we  may  be  able  ro  foim 
some  conception  of  Plato's  meaning.' 

'  We  believe  that  there  was  a  lime  when  the 
world  which  we  inhabit,  and  every  thing  which 
moves  upon  it,  did  not  exist ;  but  we  cannot  sa) 
that,  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  woiks  of  crea- 
tion were  not.  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Deity 
There  may  therefore  be  the  image  of  a  thing 
though  as  yet  it  has  received  no  material  form  ;  or 
to  use  the  illustration  of  the  Platonists,  the  seal 
may  exist  without  the  impression. — Plato  supposed 
these  images  to  have  a  real  existence,  and  gave  to 
them  the  name  of  form,  example,  archetype,  01 
idea  ;  and  the  use  which  he  made  of  them  consti- 
tutes the  peculiar  character  of  the  Platonic  philo 
sophy.  He  saw  that  these  ideas  not  only  preceded 
the  creation  of  the  world,  but  must  I  ave  been 
present  to  the  Deity  from   all  eternity  ,  and   he 
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could  assign  tuem  no  other  place  than  the  mind  of 
the  Deity,' 

'  The  Gnostics,  as  we  have  seen,  agreed  with 
Plat)  in  making  matter  co-eternal  with  God. 
They  also  believed  that  the  material  world  was 
formed  after  an  eternal  and  intellectual  idea. 
Tli is  peculiar  and  mystical  notion  is  the  very  soul 
of  Platonisra  :  and  we  leam  from  Irenaeus  that,  it 
was  held  by  all  the  Gnostics.  Both  parties  also 
relieved  in  an  intermedia  e  order  of  beings  be- 
tween '.lie  supreme  God  aim  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tarth  :  these  beings  were  supposed  by  both  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  mind  or  reason  of  God  :  and 
it  may  furnish  a  clew  to  much  of  the  Gnostic 
philosophy,  if  we  suppose  the  aeons  of  the  Gnos- 
tics to  be  nicely  a  personification  of  the  ideas  of 
Plato  ;  or  we  may  say  generally,  that  the  Gnostics 
formed  their  system  of  aeons  by  combining  the 
intellectual  beings  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
with  th  •  angels  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.' 

'There  is,  indeed,  one  material  difference  be- 
tween the  system  of  Plato  and  that  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. According  to  the  former,  God  ordered  the 
intellectual  beings  which  he  had  produced,  to 
create  the  world  ;  and  he  delegated  this  work  to 
them,  that  he  might  not  be  himself  the  author  of 
evil.  But  according  to  the  Gnostics,  the  Demiur- 
gus,  one  of  the  inferior  aeons,  created  the  world 
without  the  knowledge  of  God.  This  is  perhaps 
as  rational  an  hypothesis  as  that  of  Plato  himself; 
and  the  one  may  have  very  naturally  grown  into 
the  other,  during  the  frequent  agitation  of  the 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  evil.  It  may  lie 
observed,  also,  that  the  constant  hostility  which 
existed  between  the  supreme  God  and  the  creative 
aeon,  or  demiurgus,  does  not  find  any  parallel  in 
the  Platonic  philosophy.  This  was  probably  hoi- 
lowed  from  the  Eastern  doctrine  of  a  good  and 
evil  principle;  and  what  the  Scriptures  say  of 
Satan,  the  giear  adversary  of  man.  may  also  have 
contributed  to  form  the  same  doctrine.' 

Such  is  Professor  Burton's  view  of  the  doctrines 
of  Gnosticism,  and  of  the  three  great  sources  fiom 
which  it  originated,  together  with  some'  of  its 
effects  upon  Christianity,  in  diverting  many  of  the 
Crst  converts  from  a  better  faith  into  a  vain  phi- 
losophy, '■profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  the 
oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called.' 

It  will  remain  for  us,  in  the  article  Logos,  to 
lay  before  our  readers  Professor  Burton's  estimate 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  Gnosticism 
upon  Christianity ;  but  as  it  relates  to  the  Logos 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  as  it  ought,  we  think, 
to  have  been  preceded  by  a  more  definite,  not  to 
Bay  a  more  searching  inquiry  into  the  errors  of 
Plato's  philosophy  (which are  indeed  very  types  ot 
the  principal  faults  of  Gnosticism  J  than  Dr.  Bur- 
ton has  given  to  them,  we  propose  there  to  show 
what  were  the  lalse  principles  m  Plato's  philo- 
sophy which  vveie  propagated  SO  widely  by  the 
Gnostic  heresy,  and  from  which  Christianity  of- 
feree! to  alt  .who  would  be  taught  better  things  a 
Means  of  escape. 

\\<-  tiust  it  has  already  become  evident  to  our 
raiders  that,  in  presenting  them  with  a  brief  and 
Blear  analysis  of  the  doctrines  and  origin  of  Gnos- 
ticism   in    the  v «  i  y  words  of  the  late  Regius  Pio- 

fes^or  of  l)i\  inky,  we  liave  been  influenced  by  no 
desire  to  save  esnuelves  trouble  of  thoughl  or  com- 
position. The  character,  learning),  and  station  of 
Dr.  B  lion,  and  the  mas  /  years  of  his  innocent 


and  useful  life  which  he  devoted  to  the  Gnostic 
heresy  and  the  Apostolic  age,  must  give  auinority 
to  his  opinions  when  fairly  stated. — J.  P.  P. 

GOAT.  Chaldee,  izza;  Phoenician,  aza ; 
Arabic,  Jidda  and  hedzjaz.  Of  the  saveral  Hebie* 
denominations  of  this  animal  there  is  no  doubt, 
for  the  simple  manners  of  the  ancient  Semitic 
nations  multiplied  the  names  of  the  few  objects 
they  had  constantly  before  their  eyes;  and  then  do- 
mestic animals,  in  particular,  received  abundant 
general  and  distinctive  appellations,  according  'a 
sex,  age,  race,  and  conditions  of  existence  or  put- 
pose  Thus  we  have  for  goat,  ty  ez  (Gen.  xxvii, 
9)  ;  SybT!  chasiph{\  Kings  xx.  27) ;  liny  attuu, 
'a  he-goat,'  or  lather  D^Tiny  attudim,  '  he-goats  ' 
(Gen.  xxxi.  10,  12);  T2^*  tzpphir,  'a  be.-gt.at1 
(Dan.   viii.   5,   21);  "VJJb?  sair,    "a    hairy   one' 

(Lev.  iv.  24);  P}T  jaal,  a  kind  of  wild  goat 
(I  Sam.  xxiv.  2j;  lpfc<  akko,  either  the  same  or 
another  species  of  wild  goat  (Exod.  xxiii.  19)  ;  and 
*"l!l  gedi,  *a  kid'  (Gen.  xxxviii.  17,  &c), 


329.     [byrian  Goat.] 

The  races  either  known  to  or  kept  iiy  the  Hebrew 
people  were  probably—  1.  The  domestic  Syrian 
long-eared  breed,  with  hoins  rathei  small  and 
variously  bent ;  the  ears  longer  than  the  head,  and 
pendulous ;  hair  long,  often  black  ; — 2.  The  An- 
gora, or  rather  Anadoli  breed  of  Asia  Minor,  with 
long  hair,more  or  less  fine; — 3.  The  Egyptian  bleed, 
with  small  spiral  horns,  long  hrown  hair,  very  long 
ears; — 4  Abieed  from  Upper  Egypt,  without  horns, 
having  the  nasal  bones  singularly  elevated,  the 
nose  contracted,  with  the  lower  jaw  protruding  the 
incisors,  and  the  female  with  udder  veiy  low  and 
purse-shaped.  This  race,  the  most  degraded  by 
climate  and  treatment  of  all  the  domestic  va- 
rieties, is  clad  in  long  coarse  hair,  commonly 
of  a  rufous  hrown  colour,  and  so  early  distinct, 
that  the  earlier  monuments  of  Kgypt  represent  i< 
with  obvious  precision.  It  is  probable  that  some 
of  the  names  which  now  appear  synonymous  were 
anciently  applied  to  distinguish  breeds  from  dif- 
ferent  regions.     Thus  Tsaphir,  being  of  Chaldee 

origin,  may  have  denoted  a  goal  ill  a  northern 
mountainous  region;  or  may  have  been  the  -an.e 
as  TschUer,  'the  leader  of  a  flock:;*  while.!:. 
on  the  contraiy,  applied  in  the  Auth.  \  ei8.  U>  the 
scape-goat,  ii  i^ht  seem  to  he  derived  from  t:i« 
wandering  Syrian  or  Phoenician  lucid  of  tin? 
coast,  were  it  not  shown  in  the  next  aitich- to 
have  a  dill'erei  t  reference. 

The  natural  history  of  the  domestic  goal  requires 

no  i  1  lust  i  at  ion  in  this  place,  and  its  <  <<  ii.inic  u**>* 
d«  mand  inly  a  lew  words.  Notwithstanding  tor 
offensive  laJciviousness  which  causes  it  to  l>?  sig- 
nilicantly  separated  from  sheep,  I  be  goat  wu  tan- 
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ployed  by  the  people  of  Israel  in  many  respects 
as  their  representative1.  It  was  a  pure  animal  for 
sacrifice  (Exod.  xii.  5),  and  a  kid  might,  be  sub- 
stituted as  equivalent  to  a  lamb:  it  formed  a 
principal  part  of  the  Hebrew  flocks;  and  both  the 
milk  and  the  young  kids  were  daily  articles  of 
food.  Among  the  poorer  and  more  sober  shepherd 
families,  the  slaughter  of  a  kid  was  a  token  of  hos- 
pitality to  strangers,  or  of  unusual  festivity;  and 
the  prohibition,  thrice  repeated  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
1  not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk '  (Exod. 
xxiii.  19;  xxxiv.  26;  and  Deut.  xiv.  21),  may 
have  originated  partly  in  a  desire  to  recommend 
abstemiousness,  which  the  legislators  and  mo- 
ralists of  the  East  have  since  invariably  enforced 
with  success,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  discoun- 
tenance a  practice  which  was  connected  with 
idolatrous  festivals,  and  the  rites  they  involved. 
It  is  from  goatskins  that  the  leathern  bottles  to 
contain  wine  and  other  liquids  are  made  in  the 
Levant,  For  this  purpose,  after  the  head  and  feet 
are  cut  away,  the  case  or  hide  is  drawn  off  the 
carcass  over  the  neck,  without  opening  the  belly; 
and  the  extremities  being  secured,  it  is  dried  with 
tne  nair  in  or  outside,  according  to  the  use  it  is 
intended  for.  The  old  worn-out  skins  are  liable 
to  burst:  hence  the  obvious  propriety  of  putting 
new  wine  into  new  bottles  (Matt.  ix.  17).  H ai- 
mer appears  to  have  rightly  referred  the  allusion 
in  Amos  iii.  12  to  the  long-eared  race  of  goats: 
'  As  the  shepherd  taketh  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
lion  two  legs  or  a  piece  of  ear,  so  shall  the 
children  of  Israel  be  taken  out  that  dwell  in 
Samaria  and  Damascus.' 


330.     [Wild  Goat  of  Sinai.] 

Beside  the  domestic  goats,  Western  Asia  is 
possessed  of  one  or  more  wild  species — all  large 
and  vigorous  mountain  animals,  resembling  the 
d>ex  or  bouqnetin  of  the  Alps.  Of  these,  Southern 
Syria.  Arabia,  Sinai,  and  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea, 
contain  at  least  one  species,  known  to  the  Arabs  by 
•  iie  name  of  Beden  or  Bcddan,  and  Taytal — the 
Copra  JaelaofHam.  Smith,  and  Copra  Sinaitica 
r>f  Ehrenher-.  We  take  this  animal  to  be  that 
noticed  under  the  name  of  ?y>,  Jaal  or  Jol, 
m  the  plural  .lolim  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  2;  Job  xxxix. 
I  •.  Ps.  civ.  IS  ;  pror.  v.  19).  The  male  is  east* 
liderahly  taller  and  more  robust  than  the  larger 
he-goats,  the  horns  forming  regular  curves  back- 
wards, and  with  from  IS  to  21  transverse  elevated 
cross  fridges,  being  sometimes  near  three  feet  long, 
tnd  exceedingly  ponderous:  there  is  a  beard  under 
ttu'  chin,  and  the  fur  is  dark  brown  ;  but  the  limbs 


are  white,  with  regular  blatk  marks  do  vn  the  front 
of  the  legs,  with  rings  of  the  same  colour  above 
the  knees  and  on  the  pasterns.  The  females  are 
smaller  than  the  males,  more  slenderly  made, 
brighter  rufous,  and  with  the  white  and  black 
markings  on  the  legs  not  so  distinctly  visible. 
This  species  live  in  troops  of  15  or  ".:(),  and  plunge 
down  precipices  with  the  same  fearless  impetuosity 
which  distinguishes  the  ibex.  Their  horns  are  sold 
by  the  Arabs  for  knife  handles.  &c. ;  but  the  ani- 
mals themselves  are  fast  diminishing  in  number. 
In  Deut.  xiv.  5,  1p{tf  Akko  is  translated  '  wild 
goat.'  Schultens(  Or ig hies  Hebraicoe)  conjectures 
that  the  name  arose  '  ob  fugacitatem,"  from  it* 
shyness,  and  consequent  readiness  to  Hy  ;  and  Dr, 
Harris  points  out  what  he  takes  to  be  a  confirma- 
tion of  this  conjecture  in  Shaw's  travels  :  who,  from 
the  translations  of  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate,  makes 
it  a  goat-deer,  or  Tragelaphus,  such  as  the  Lerwee 
or  Fishtail,  by  mistake  referred  to  Capra  Mam- 
brica  of  Linnaeus;  whereas  that  naturalist  (System. 
Nat.  1.3th  ed.  by  Gmelin)  places  Lerwee  among 
the  synonyms  of  Ant.  Cervicapra,  which  does  not 
suit  Shaw's  notice,  and  is  not  known  in  Western 
Asia.  The  Fishtail  is,  however,  a  ruminant  of 
the  African  desert,  possibly  one  of  the  larger  Anti- 
lopidae,  with  long  mane,  but  not*  as  yet  scientifi- 
cally described.  Akko,  therefore,  if  it  be  not  a 
second  name  of  the  Zamor.  which  we  refer  to  the 
Kebsch,  or  wild  sheep  (Chamois),  as  the  species 
must  be  sought  among  ruminants  that  were  acces- 
sible for  food  to  the  Hebrews,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  view  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  Gazelles, 
probably  the  Ahu  (Ant.  Subgutttcrosa),  unless  the 
Abyssinian  Ibex  (Capra  IVaiie)  had  formerly 
extended  into  Arabia,  and  it  could  be  shown 
that  it  is  a  distinct  species.  We  may  here  also 
remark  upon  the  researches  of  Ruppell  and  of 
Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg,  that  they  naturally 
sought  in  vain  for  the  Abyssinian  Ibex  as  it  is 
figured  in  Griffiths'  Cuvier,  because,  by  some  mis- 
take of  the  letter  engraver^  he  has  affixed  that  name 
to  the  representation  of  Ovis  Tragelaphus  or 
Kebscli.— C.  H.  S. 

GOAT,  SCAPE.  Under  this  head  we  cannot 
do  better  than  present  the  reader  with  the  sub- 
stance of  a  very  ingenious  article  in  Hengsten- 
berg's  Die  Biicher  Mosis  und  Aegypten,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  books  on  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties, as  applied  to  the  illustration  of  Scripture, 
which  has  yet  appeared,  and  of  which  an  excel- 
lent translation  has  been  produced  in  America, 
by  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  under  the  title  of  Egypt 
and  the  Books  of  Moses,  1843. 

It  appeals  to  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  that  an  Egyp- 
tian reference  must  necessarily  be  acknowledged 
in  the  ceremony  of  the  Great  Atonement  day  : 
and  in  order  to  establish  this  reference,  he 
first  endeavours  to  substantiate  his  view   of  the 

meaning  of  the  word  ?TNTJJ  Azazel :  which  is, 
that,  it  designates  Satan.  But  this  notion  can 
only  be' placed  in  a  right  point  of  view  by  taking 
a  general  survey  of  the  whole  rite,  in  order  to 
point  out  definitely  the  position  which  Azazei 
holds  in  it. 

The  account  of  this  remarkable  ceremony  is 
contained  in  Lev.  xvi. 

First,  in  verses  1-10,  the  general  outlines  are 
given;  and  then  follows,  in  verses  11,  sq.,  the  ex- 
planation  of  separate  points.      It   is  of  no  small 
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irrqortance  for  the  interpretation  that-  this  arrange- 
ment, which  lias  been  recognised  bv  tew  interpre- 
ters, should  be  dearly  under-stood.  Aaron  first 
offers  a  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  tor  himself  and 
his  house.  He  then  takes  a  firepan  full  of  coals 
from  the  altar,  with  fragrant  incense,  and  goes 
within  the  vail.  There  he  puts  the  incense  on  the 
tire  before  the  Lord,  and  '  the  cloud  of  the  in- 
cense '  (the  embodied  prayer)  covers  the  mercy- 
seat  which  is  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  that 
he  die  not.  Aaron  then  takes  the  blood  of  the 
bullock  and  sprinkles  it  seven  times  before  the 
mercy-seat.  After  he  has  thus  completed  the  ex- 
piation for  himself,  he  proceeds  to  the  expiation 
for  the  people.  He  takes  two  he-goats  for  a  sin- 
offering  for  the  children  of  Israel  (xvi.  5).  These 
he  places  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  ta- 
bernacle (xvi.  7).  He  casts  lots  upon  them;  one 
lot  '  for  the  Lord'  and  one  lot  •  for  Azazel'  (xvi.  8). 
The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  for  the  Lord  fell 
<  xvi.  9)  he  offers  for  a  sin-offering,  brings  the 
blood  within  the  vail,  and  does  with  it  as  with 
the  blood  of  the  bullock.  In  this  way  is  the 
sanctuary  purified  from  the  defilements  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  their  transgressions,  and  all 
their  sins,  so  that  the  Lord,  the  holy  one  and 
pure,  can  continue  to  dwell  there  with  them. 
After  the  expiation  is  completed,  the  second  goat, 
on  which  fell  the  lot  for  Azazel,  is  brought  for- 
ward  (xvi.    10).     He  is   first  placed   before  the 

Lord  to  absolve  him  (IvJJ  1D3/5).  Then  Aaron 
lays  his. hands  upon  his  head,  and  confesses  over 
nim  the  (forgiven)  iniquities,  transgressions,  and 
sins  of  the  children  of  Israel,,  puts  them  upon  his 
head,  and  gives  him  to  a  man  to  take  away,  in 
order  that  he  may  bear  the  sins  of  the  people  into 
a  solitary  land  (xvi.  22),  into  the  desert,  for 
Azazel  (xvi.  10).  Then  Aaron  oilers  a  buint- 
offer'ng  for  himself,  and  one  for  the  people. 

Now,    in  respect   to  language,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  interpreting  Azazel  as  meaning  Satan. 

That  the  Hebrew  ?T}J,  Azal,  corresponds  to  the 
Arabic  ,]  1£,  was  long  ago  asserted  by  Bochart 
and   otheis,  and  is  now  generally  admitted;  and 

/TNTy,  Azazel,  belongs  to  the  form  which  repeats 
the  second  and  third  radicals.  In  reference  to 
this  fotm,  Iv.vald  remarks  ((jtxwuu.  6  333),  that 
it  expresses  general  intension,  and  that  the  idea 
of  continual,  regular  repetition,  without  interrup- 
tion, is  also  specially  expressed  by  the  repetition 
of  nearly  the  whole  word.  The  Arabic  word 
Azala  signifies  in  that  language  *  semovit,  di- 
movit,  lemovit,  desci v it ;'  in  the  passive  it  signi- 
fies ;  retnotus,  depositua  fuit;'  and  the  participle, 
azn/,  means  k  a  c&teris  se  sejungens.'     In  like 

manner  azal,  mazul,  denote  '  semotus,  remotus, 
abdicatus."  From  this  two  explanations  of  Azazel, 
Hi  relating  to  Satati,  mav  be  educed  ;  either 
'  the  apostate'  (from  Gou),  or,  '  the  one  entirely 
separate,'  It  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  that  the 
signification  'descivit1  is  only  a  derived  one, 
and  that  it  is  appropriate  to  the  abode  in  the 
desert.     The  goat  is  sent  to  Azazel  in  the  desert, 

in    the    divided     laud    ('  terra    abscissa ").      How 

then  could  he  he  designated  by  a  more  appro- 
priate n. inie  than  '  the  separate  one'? 

And  this  explanation,  as  far  as    the  facts  of  the 

case  are  concerned,  is,  in  Eiengsienberg's  opinion, 
•quail)  unexposed  t*»  any  »«11  grounded  objec- 
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tion.  The  doctrinal  signification  of  fhesyml>olioal 
action,  as  far  as  it  has  reference  to  Azazel,  is  this, 
that  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  people  of  God,  can- 
not harm  those  forgiven  by  God,  but  that  they, 
with  sins  forgiven  of  God,  can  go  before  him  with 
a  light  heait,  deride  him.  and  triumph  over  him. 
The  positive  reasons  which  favour  this  explana- 
tion are  the  following  : — 

1.  The   manner   in   which  the   phrase  ?TNT}J/\ 

*  for  Azazel,'  is  contrasted  with  niilv,  '  'or  Je- 
hovah,' necessarily  requires  that  Azazel  should 
denote  a  personal  existence,  and,  if  so,  only  Satan 
can  be  intended.  2.  li'  by  Azazel,  Satan  is  not 
meant,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  lots  that  were 
cast.  We  can  then  see  no  reason  why  the  decision 
was  referred  to  God;  why  the  high-priest  did  not 
simply  assign  one  goat  for  a  sin-offering,  and  the 
other  for  sending  away  into  the  deseit.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  lots  are  cast  implies  that  Jehovah 
is  made  the  antagonist  of  a  personal  existence, 
with  lespect  to  which  it  is  designed  to  exalt  the 
unlimited  power  of  Jehovah,  and  to  exclude  all 
equality  of  this  being  with  Jehovah.  3.  Azazel, 
as  a  word  of  comparatively  unfrequent  formation, 
and  only  used  here,  is  best  fitted  for  the  designa- 
tion of  Satan.  In  every  other  explanation  the 
question  remains,  l  Why,  then  (as  it  has  every  aj>- 
pearance  of  being),  is  the  word  formed  for  this 
occasion,  and  why  is  it  never  found  except  here  (' 

By  this  explanation  the  third  chapter  of  Ze- 
chariah  comes  into  a  relation  with  our  passage, 
entirely  like  that  in  which  chap.  iv.  of  the  same 
prophecy  stands  to  Exod.  xxv.  31.  Here,  as 
there,  the  Lord,  Satan,  and  the  high-priest  appear. 
Satan  wishes  by  his  accusations  to  destroy  the 
favourable  relations  between  the  Lord  and  Ins 
people.  The  high-priest  presents  himself  before 
the  Lord,  not  with  a  claim  of  purity,  accoiding 
to  law,  but  laden  with  his  own  sins  and  the  sins 
of  his  people.  Here  Satan  thinks  to  find  the 
safest  occasion  for  his  attacks;  but  lie  is  mistaken. 
Forgiveness  baffles  his  designs,  and  he  is  com  jelled 
to  retire  in  confusion.  It  is  evident  that  the  doc- 
trinal part  of  both  passages  is  substantially  the 
same,  and  that,  the  one  in  Zechariah  may  be  con- 
sidered the  oldest  commentary  extant  upon  tne 
words  of  Moses.  In  substance  we  have  the  samt 
doctrine  also  in  Rev.  xii.  10,  11  :  '  the  accuses 
of  our  brethren  is  cast  down,  who  accuses  their 
before  our  God  day  and  night,  and  they  overcame 
him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.' 

The  relation  in  which,  according  to  this  ex- 
planation, Satan  is  here  placed  to  the  deseit,  finds 
analogy  in  other  passages  of  the  Bible,  where  the 
deserted  and  waste  places  appear  as  peculiarly 
the  abode  of  the  Evil  Spirit.  See  Matt,  xii  13, 
where  the  unclean  spirit  cast  out  of  the  man  is 
represented  as  going  through  •  dry  places1  :  also 
Luke  viii.  27  ;  and  Rev.  xviii.  2,  according  to 
which  the  (alien  Babylon  is  to  be  the  duelling  o! 
all  unclean  spirits. 

To  the  reasons  already  given,  the  Egyptian  re- 
ference, which  the  rite  bears  according  to  rhis  ex- 
planation, may  he  added — '  a  lelnence  so  icmai  k- 
ahle,  th.it  no  room  is  left  for  the  thought  that  it 
lias  arisen  through  false  explanation.1 

Dr.  H  en  gS  ten  berg     then    proceeds    to    meet    the 

objections  which  have  been  brou  rfht  to  beai  a  raiMM 
the  view  adopted  by  him—  '  adopted,  foi  this 
explanation  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  tin  ugh  he 
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has  brought  it  forward  in  greater  force  than  be- 
fore, and  wilb  r.3W  illustrations. 

Thd  most  important  of  the  objections,  and  the 
one  which  has  exerted  the  greatest  influence,  is 
this,  that  it  gives  a  sense  which  stands  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah. 
It  is  asked,  '  Gould  an  offering  properly  be  made 
to  the  Evil  Spirit  in  the  desert,  which  the  common 
precepts  of  religion  in  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as 
the  significance  of  the  ceremony,  entirely  oppose  t 
To  this  Hengstenberg  answers — '  Were  it.  really 
necessary  to  connect  with  the  explanation  of 
Azazel  as  meaning  Satan,  the  assumption  that 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  him,  we  should  feel  ob- 
liged to  abandon  it,  notwithstanding  all  the  rea- 
sons in  its  favour.  But  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
show  that  this  manner  of  understanding  the  ex- 
planation is  entirely  arbitrary.  The  following 
reasons  prove  that  an  offering  made  to  Azucl 
cannot  be  supposed  :' — 

1.  Both  the  goats  are,  in  verse  5,  taken  together 
as  forming  unitedly  one  single  offering,  which 
wholly  excludes  the  thought  that  one  of  them  was 
brought  as  an  offering  to  Jehovah,  and  the  other 
to  Azazel.  And  further,  an  offering  which  is 
made  to  a  bad  being  can  never  be  a  sin-offering. 
The  idea  of  a  sin  offering  implies  holiness,  hatred 
of  sin  in  the  being  to  whom  the  offering  is  made. 

2.  Both  the  goats  were  first  placed  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before  the 
Lord.  To  him,  therefore,  they  both  belong  ;  and 
when  afterwards  one  of  them  is  sent  to  Azazel, 
this  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Je- 
hovah, and  also  without  destroying  the  original 
relation,  since  the  one  sent  to  Azazel  does  not 
cease  to  belong  to  the  Lord. 

3.  The  casting  of  lots  also  shows  that  both  these 
poats-  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Lord. 
The  lot  is  never  used  in  the  Old  .Testament 
except  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  decision  of 
Jehovah.  So  then,  here  also,  Jehovah  decides 
which  of  the  goats  is  to  be  offered  as  a  sin-offering, 
and  which  to  be  offered  to  Azazel. 

4.  The  goat  assigned  to  Azazel,  before  he  is 
§ent  away,  is  absolved  (xvi.  21).  The  act  by 
which  the  second  goat  is,  as  it  were,  identified 
with  the  first,  in  order  to  transfer  to  the  living 
the  nature  which  the  dead  possessed,  shows  to 
what  the  phrase  '  for  a  sin-offering,1  in  verse  5, 
has  reference.  The  two  goats  (as  Spencer  had 
before  observed)  became,  as  it  were,  one  goat, 
and  their  duality  rests  only  on  the  physical 
impossibility  of  making  one  goat  represent  the 
different  points  to  be  exhibited.  Had  it  been 
possible,  in  the  circumstances,  to  restore  life  to  the 
goat  that  was  sacrificed,  this  would  have  been 
done.  The  two  goats,  in  this  connection,  stand  in 
a  relation  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  two  birds 
in  the  purification  of  the  leprous  person  m  Lev.  i. 
4,  of  which  the  one  let  go  was  dipped  in  the 
blood  of  the  one  slain.  As  soon  as  the  second 
goat  is  considered  an  offering  to  Azazel,  the  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  first  ceases,  anil  it  ean- 
Uut  be  conceived  why  it  was  absolved  before  it 
went  away. 

5.  According  to  versa  21,  the  already  forgiven 
■ins  of  Israel  are  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  goat. 
These  he  bean  to  Azazel  in  the  desert.  But 
wuere  there  is  already  forgiveness  of  sin,  there  is 
^o  more  offering. 

The  other  objections   which    have  on  different 
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principles  been  made  to    this   view    are   <  t  it« 
weight. 

One  of  them,  which  alleges  the  apparent 
equality  given  under  this  explanation  to  thf 
claims  of  Jehovah  and  of  Satan,  is  answered  by 
showing  that  it  is  rather  calculated  to  act  against 
the  tendency  of  an  ancient  people  to  entertain 
that  belief.  The  lot  is  under  the  direction  o/ 
Jehovah,  and  is  a  means  of  ascertaining  his  will  ; 
and  not  a  mediation  between  the  two  by  an  inde- 
pendent third  agency,  which  decides  to  which  tlie 
one  and  to  winch  the  other  shall  tall. 

Another  objection,  founded  on  the  belief  that 
Satan  nowhere  appears  in  the  Pentateuch,  will 
not  in  this  country  be  deemed  to  requiie  much 
answer.  It  is  entertained  chiefly  by  those  who 
believe  that  the  presence  of  Satan  in  Scripture  is 
owing  to  the  influence  of  a  foreign  (Bahyhuran 
and  Persian)  theology  upon  Hebrew  opinions; 
and  it  is  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  book  of 
Job,  in  which  Satan  appears  distinctly,  while 
even  the  objectors  admit  that  this  book  was 
written  long  before  the  assigned  influence  exited. 
And  if  it  were  indeed  necessary  to  refer  the  know- 
ledge of  Satan  to  a  foreign  influence,  it  might  be 
perceived  that  quite  as  much  is  accomplished  by 
referring  to  the  Egyptian  Typhon  as  to  the  Persian 
Ahremau.  Hengstenberg  also  points  to  the  in- 
timations of  the  doctrine  of  Satan,  which  appear 
in  Gen.  hi.,  and  remarks  -  '  From  a  theological 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  will  be  found  almost  impossible  that  a 
dogma  which  in  the  later  period  of  .the  revelation 
holds  so  important  a  place,  should  not  at  least  be 
referred  to  in  the  statement  of  the  first  principles 
of  that  revelation. 

After  exhibiting  the  positive  reasons  for  this 
explanation,  and  disposing  of  the  objections  to  it, 
Hengstenberg  subjects  to  examination  those 
among  the  various  explanations  that  have  been 
given,  which  are  now  current;  anil  makes  out  that 
they  are  either  philologically  untenable  with  re- 
ference to  the  word  Azazel,  do  not  agree  with  tin 
context,  or  are  unsatisfactory  in  the  result  t« 
which  they  conduct  us. 

If  it  has  been  thus  established  that  Satan  is  to 
he  understood  by  the  term  Azazel,  then,  argues 
Hengstenberg,  an  allusion  to  Egypt  in  the  wholo 
rite  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  that  country  every 
bad  influence  or  power  of  nature,  and  generally 
the  bad  itself,  in  a  physical  or  ethical  re-pet t, 
was  personified  under  the  name  of  Typhon.  The 
dtoctrine  of  a  Typhon  among  the  Egyptians  is 
as  oh  I  as  it  is  firmly  established.  Representa- 
tions of  him  are  found  on  numerous  monuments 
as  old  as  the  time  of  the. Pharaohs.  Herodotus 
speaks  of  Typhon  (li.  144.  56,  and  iii.  6).  But 
Plutarch  gives  the  most  accurate  and  particulaa 
account,  with,  indeed,  many  incorrect  additions. 

The  bairen  regions  around  Egypt  generally  be- 
longed to  Typhon.  The  desert  was  especially 
assigned  to  him  as  his  residence,  whence  he  made 
his  wasting  inroads  into  the  consecrated  land. 
'  He  is,'  says  Creuzer,  '  the  lover  of  the  degenerate 
Nephthys,  the  hostile  Libyan  desert,  and  of  the 
sea-shore.  There  is  the  kingdom  of  Typhon.  On 
the  contrary,  Egypt  the  blessed,  the  Kile-valley 
glittering  with  fresh  crops,  is  the  land  of  Isis. 
Herodotus  ascribes  a  similar  dwelling  to  Typhon. 

By  a  strange  but  very  natural  alteration,  the 
Egyptians  sought  sometimes  to  propitiate  the  go-J 
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whom  they  hated,  but  feared,  by  offerings,   and 

indeed  l>v  those  which  consisted  of  sacred  animals. 
Sometimes,  again,  when  they  supposed  that  the 
power  of  the  gods  was  prevalent  and  sustained 
them  against  him,  they  allowed  themselves  in 
every  species  of  mockery  and  abuse.  •  The  ob- 
scured and  broken  power  of  Typhon,1  says  Plu- 
tarch, '  even  now,  in  the  convulsions  of  death, 
they  seek  sometimes  to  propitiate  by  offerings, 
and  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  favour  them  ; 
but  at  other  times,  on  certain  festival  occasions, 
they  scoff  at  and  insult  him.  Thtn  they  cast 
mud  at  those  who  are  of  a  red  complexion,  and 
throw  down  an  ass  from  a  precipice,  as  the 
Cop'ifes  do,  because  they  suppose  that.  Typhon 
was  of  the  colour  of  the  fox  and  the  ass." 

The  most  important  passage  on  the  worship  of 
Typhon  is  found  in  De  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  380  :  '  But 
when  a  great  and  troublesome  heat  prevails,  which 
in  excess  either  brings  along  with  it  destructive 
sickness  or  other  strange  or  extraordinary  mis- 
fortunes, the  priests  take  some  of  the  sacred  ani- 
mals, in  profound  silence,  to  a  dark  place.  There 
they  tin  eaten  them  first  and  terrify  them  ;  and 
when  the  calamity  continues,  they  oiler  these 
'inimals  in  sacrifice  there.' 

Now,  the  supposition  of  a  reference  to  these  Ty- 
yhonia  sacra  Hilsius  considers  as  a  profanation. 
But  it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  reference  contended 
for  by  him  is  materially  different  from  that  adopted 
by  our  author.  The  latter  is  a  controversial  one. 
In  opposition  to  the  Egyptian  view,  which  im- 
plied the  necessity  of  yielding  respect  even  to  had 
beings  generally,  if  men  would  insure  themselves 
against  them,  it  was  intended  by  this  lite  to  bring 
Israel  to  the  deepest  consciousness  that  all  trouble 
.s  the  punishment  of  a  just  and  holy  God,  whom 
they,  through  their  sins,  have  offended;  that  they 
must  letoncile  themselves  only  with  him;  that 
when  that  is  done,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
obtained,  the  had  being  can  harm  no  farther. 

How  very  natural  and  how  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  circumstances  such  a  reference  was,  is 
evident  from  the  facts  contained  in  other  passages 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  show  how  severe  a  con- 
test the  religious  principles  of  the  Israelites  had 
to  undergo  with  the  religious  notions  imbibed  in 
Egypt.  This  is  especially  exhibited  in  the  regu- 
lations in  Leviticus  xvii.,  following  directly  upon 
.he  law  concerning  the  atonement-day,  which  prove 
that  the  Egyptian  idol- worship  yet  continued  to 
be  practised  among  Ihe Israelites  The  same  thing 
is  also  evident  from  the  occurrences  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calf. 

The  assumption  of  a  reference  so  specially  con- 
troversial might  indeed  be  supposed  unnecessary, 
since  in  a  religion,  which  teaches  generally  the 
existence  of  a  powerful  had  being,  the  error  here 
combated,  the  belief  thai  this  being  possessed  other 
than  derived  power,  will  naturally  arise  in  those 
who  have  not  found  the  tight  solution  of  the  riddle 
of  human  life  m  the  deeper  knowledge  of  human 
sinfulness. 

But  y*t  the  whole  rife  has  too  direct  a  reference 
to  a  prescribed  practice  of  propitiating  the  had 
oeing,  and  implies  that  formal  offerings  were  made 
to  him—  a  thing  w  Inch  could  never  be  the  natural 
product  of  Israelitish  soil,  and  could  scarcely 
spring  up  tl  ere,  since  such  an  embodying  of  error 
contradicts  fundamental  principle!  among  the 
Israelites  respecting  the  being  of  Jehovah,  which, 
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indeed,   allows  the    existence  of    -o  other  power 
with  itself. 

And,  finally,  there  exists  here  a  peculiar  trait, 
which  in  Hengsten berg's  opinion  makes  it  certain 
that  there  is  an  Egyptian  reference,  namely,  the 
circumstance  that  the  goat  was  sent  to  Azazel  into 
the  desert.  The  special  residence  of  Typhon  was 
in  the  desert,  according  to  the  Egyptian  doctrine; 
which  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  na- 
tural condition  of  the  country.  There,  accord- 
ingly, is  Azazel  placed  in  our  passage,  not  in  the 
belief  that  this  was  literally  true,  but  merely 
symbolically. 

Such  is  the  view  taken  by  Professor  Hengsten- 
berg,  and  which  we  have  endeavoured  with  all 
possible  conciseness  to  place  before  the  reader. 
Those  who  desire  to  contemplate  the  subject  in 
different  points  of  view  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
valuable  dissertation  in  Professor  Bush's  Noteson 
Leviticus xvi., and' previously  published  l>y  him  in 
the  American  Biblical  Rt pository  for  July,  i  8 12- 
Professor  Bush  takes  notice  of  the  opinion  that 
Azazel  was  Satan  :  he  shows  that  the  Septuagint 
makes  Azazel  a  person,  and  that  the  early  Chris- 
tian chinch,  and  most  of  tie  Jewish  writers,  re- 
garded him  as  Satan.  The  professor  is,  however, 
not  of  this  opinion  ;  but  he  had  not  the  advantage 
of  having  seen  it  as  reproduced  in  "the  new  and 
strong  lights  thrown  upon  it  by  Hengsten  berg 
whose  vast  erudition  and  soundness  of  theological 
opinion  give  great  weight  to  any  conclusion 
which  his  judgment  approves.  The  subject  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  in  Biblical 
literature;  but  it  is  also  one  on  which  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  realize  an  implicit  convic- 
tion :  and  the  present  writer,  in  reporting  the 
views  of  another,  must  admit  that  he,  for  himself, 
has  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

GOD.-  The  two  principal  Hebrew  names 
of  the  Supreme  Being  (St.  Jennie  and  the 
Rabbins  enumerate  ten.  but  tin  y  belong  rather 
to  his  attributes)  used  in  the  Scriptures  are 
m.T  Jehovah,  and  DwN  Elohim.  Dr.  Htf- 
vemick.  in  his  erudite  work,  Historisch-critisch* 
Emleitung  his  alte  Testament,  Berlin,  1830, 
proposes  the  reading  \\)T\\  Jahveh  instead  of 
HI!-!)    Jehovah,    meaning    '  the    Existing    One,' 

while  he  derives  DTvN  Elohim.  from  an  an- 
cient Hebrew  root,  now  lost.  u/N  coluit,  and 
thinks  that  the  plural  is  used  merely  to  indi- 
cate the  abundance  and  super-richness  contained 
in  the  Divine  Being.  With  him,  theiehae,  Je- 
hovah is  not  of  the  same  origin  as  the  I  eat  hen 
Jove,  but  of  a  strictly  peculiar  and  Ihhrew 
origin.  Both  names,  he  admirably  proves,  are 
used  by  Moses  discriminately,  in  stiict  con 
fortuity  with  the  theological  idea  he  wished  to 
express  in  the  immediate  context  ;  and,  pursuing 
the  Pentateuch  nearly  line  by  1  ne.  it  ^  astonish- 
ing to  see  that  Moses  never  uses  any  of  the  names 
at  men-  random  or  aibitrarily,  but  is  throughout 
consistent  in  the  application  of  the  respective 
turns.  Elohim  is  Ihe  abstract  expression  for 
absolute  Dei/;/  aj  art  from  the  &]>ecial  notions  oi 
unity,  holiness,  substance,  &c.  It  is  more  u  phi 
lodophical  ti, an  devotional  term,  aird  corresponds 
with  our  term  Deity,  in  the  same  waj  as  Stai  i 
government  is  abstractedly  expressive  of  a  king 
or  monarch.  Jehovah,  however,  he  considers  tu 
be  the  tevealed  Elohim,  the  Manifest,  Only,  Per- 
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sonal,  and  Holy  Elohim  :  Elohim  is  the  Creator, 
Jehovah  the  Redeemer,  &c. 

To  Elohim.  in  the  later  writers,  we  usually  find 
affixed  the  adjective  D^TI  chayim  *  the  living  ' 
Oer.  x.  10;  Dan.  vi.  20,  26;  Acts  xiv.  15; 
2  Cor.  vi.  16),  probably  in  contradistinction  to 
idols,  which  might  be  confounded  in  some  cases 
with  the  true  God,  the  linguistical  difference  in 
the  Hebrew  existing  only  in  the  plural,  the  former 

being  called  Dv^N  Elilim  instead  of  Elohim 
(Lev.  xix.  14  ;  xxvi.  1  ;  Hab.  ii.  18). 

The  attributes  ascribed  to  God  by  Moses  are 
systematically  enumerated  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  6-7, 
though  we  find  in  isolated  passages  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  elsewhere,  additional  properties  spe- 
cified, which  bear  more  directly  upon  the  dog- 
mas and  principles  of  religion,  such  as  e.  g.  that 
he  is  not  tiie  author  of  sin  (Gen.  i.  31).  although 
since  the  fall,  man  is  born  prone  to  sin  (Gen. 
vi.  5;  viii.  21,  &c  ).'  But  as  it  was  the  avowed 
design  of  Moses  to  teach  the  Jews  the  Unity  of 
God  in  opposition  to  the  Polytheism  of  the  other 
nations  with  whom  they  were  to  come  in  contact, 
he  dwelt  particularly  and  most  prominently  on 
that  point,  which  he  hardly  ever  omitted  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  the 
attributes  of  God  (Deut.  vi.  4 ;  x.  17  ;  iv.  39  ; 
ix.  16,  &c. ;  Num.  xvi.  xxii  ;  xxxiii.  19,  &c. ; 
Exod.  xv.  11  ;  xxxiv.  6.  7,  &c). 

In  the  Prophets  and  other  sacred  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  these  attributes  are  still  more  fully 
developed  and  explained  by  the  declarations  that 
God  is  the  first  and  the  last  (Is.  xliv.  6),  that 
He  changes  not  (Hab.  iii  6),  that  the  earth  and 
heaven  shall  perish,  but  He  shall  endure  (Ps. 
cii.  26) — a  distinct  allusion  to  the  last  doomsday 
— and  that  He  is  Omnipresent  (Prov.  xv.  3;  Job 
xxxiv.  22,  &c). 

In  the  New  Testament  also  we  find  the  attri- 
butes of  God  systematically  classified  (Rev.  v. 
12  and  vii.  12),  while  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
Christianity  embrace,  if  not  a  farther,  still  a  more 
developed  idea,  as  presented  by  the  Apostles  and 
the  primitive  teachers  of  the  church  (comp.  Se- 
miech's  Justin  Martyr,  vol.  ii.  p.  151,  sq.,  trans- 
lated by  J.  E.  Ryland,  1843). 

The  expression  'to  see  God'  (Job  xix.  26; 
xiii.  5;  Isa.  xxxviii.  11)  sometimes  signifies 
taerely  to  experience  his  help;  but  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  it  more  usually  denotes  the 
approach  of  death  (Gen.  xxxii.  30;  Judg.  vi.  23; 
xiii.  22;    Isa.  vi.  5). 

The  term  DTl?^  p.  '  son  of  God,'  applies  to 
Kings  (Ps.  ii.  7;  Ixxxii.  6,  27).  The  usual 
notion  of  the  ancients,  that  the  royal  dignity 
was  derived  from  God,  may  here  be  traced  to  its 
Ijurce  :  hence  the  Homeric  Sioyeur^s  fidaiKevs. 
This  notion*  entertained  by  the  Oriental  nations 
with  regard  to  kings,  made  the  latter  style  them- 
selves God*  (Ps   Ixxxii.  6). 

D'rPS   *33,  '  sons  of  God,1  in  the  plural,  im- 
plies inferior  gods,  angels  (Gen.  vi.  2;  Job  i.  6); 
as   also    faithful   adherents,   worshippers    of  God 
1).  ut  xiv.  1  ;   Ps.  Ixxiii.  15;  Prov.  xiv.  26). 

DM?K  K^frC,  k  man  of  God,'  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  an  angel  (Judg.  xiii.  6,  8);  as  also  to  a 
I  TOphet  (1  Sam.  ii.  27;    ix.  6  ;    1  Kings  xiii.  1). 

When,  in  the  middle  ages,  scholastic  theology 
r*>gan  lo  speculate  on  the  divine  attributes,  as  the 
'lass    o(    systematic    and    dogmatic   Christianity, 
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the  Jews,  it  appears,  did  not  wisl  to  remain  be* 
hind  on  that  head,  and  collecting  a  few  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  more  esj>eciaily 
from  Isa.  xi  2,  and  Chron.  xxix.  11,  where  the 
divine  attributes  are  more  amply  developed  and 
enumerated,  they  strung  them  together  in  a  sort 
of  cabbalistic  tree,  but  in  reality  representing  a 
human  figure. 

epD  p« 

Inscrutable. 

-irD 

Grown. 


m:rnD 

Idea. 


Intelligence. 


no2n 

Wisdom. 


itigm 


Magnificence 


I 

Tin 

Glory 

mo* 

Foundation. 

Victc/^ . 


These  attributes  they  caJ-1  m"VE*D  SejAttoth 
(numbered  ones),  and  divide  them  imo  th;«t  up- 
per (crown,  wisdom,  and  intelligence)  and  mm 
lower.  The  first  constitute  the  being  of  God, 
and  the  latter  merely  his  virtues.  Only  the 
first  three  are  called  intellects,  but  not  attributes 
(Cabbala  Denudaiaj. 

Instead  of  giving  the  term  Sepltirorh  an  He 
brew  derivation,  from  "iDD  sop/tar,  '  to  count, 
'number,'  we  would  rather  incline  to  assign  it  a 
Greek  etymology,  from  a<paipa,  (/lobe,  circle,  this 
Sephiroth-system  representing  among  the  cabba 
lists  the  planetary  system  of  ten  splines.  The 
plural  termination  in  JT!  it  has  in  common  with 
many  similar  words  adopted  by  tl  e  Rabbins  troro 
the    Greek ;    such    as    niDVliT    from    ibtanq» 


GOG. 
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O^DSHDIBX  from  4TriTf)oiros,  ^DID^  from  i>o/jl6s, 
fee—  K.  M. 

GOEL.'       [  Bl,OOI»-KKVKNGE.] 

GOG  (iia)  occurs  Ezek  xxxviii.  3,  14,  and 
xxxix.  11,  as  a  proper  name;  that  of  a  prince  of 
Magog  (313D),  a  people  that  were  to  come  from 
the  North  to  invade  the  land  of  Israel,  and  be 
there  defeated.  In  a  different  sense,  but  corre- 
sponding with  the  assertions  of  other  Oriental 
authors,  in  whose  traditions  this  people  occupy  an 
important  place,  Gog  occurs  in  Rev.  xx.  8,  as 
the  name  of  a  country. 

Interpreters  have  given  very  different  explana- 
tions of  the  terms  Gog  and  Magog ;  but  they 
have  generally  understood  them  as  symbolical 
expressions  for  the  heathen  nations  of  Asia,  or 
more  particularly  for  the  Scythians,  a  vague 
knowledge  of  whom  seems  to  have  reached  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  about  that  period.  Tims  Jo- 
sephus  (Antiq.  l.  6.  3)  has  dropped  the  Hebrew 
word  Magog,  and  rendered  it  by  2nvQai  :  and 
so  does  Jeiome,  while  Suidas  renders  it  by 
nepcoi — a  difference  that  matters  but  little  in 
the  main  question,  since  2/cu0au,  in  the  ancient 
authors,  is  but  a  collective  name  for  the  northern 
but  partially-known  tribes  (Cellar,  Kotit.  ii. 
753,  sq.) ;  and,  indeed,  as  such  a  collective 
name,  Magog  stems  also  to  indicate  in  the  He- 
brew the  tribes  about  the  Caucasian  mountains 
(com p.  Jerome  on  Ezek.  ibid.).  Bocharf  (P/utl. 
iii.  13)  supports  the  opinion  of  Joseplius*,  though 
by  but  very  precarious  etymologies.  Accord- 
ing to  Reinegge  (Descrip.  of  the  Caucasus,  ii. 
79)  some  of  the  Caucasian  people  call  their 
mountains  Gog,  and  the  highest  northern  points 
Magog.  The  Arabians  are  of  opinion  that  the 
descendant"  of  Gog  and  Magog  inhabit  the 
northern   parts   of  Asia,  beyond   the  Tartars   and 

Sclavonians,   and    they    nut    —.»5*-v««    ,w*^-u 

always  in  conjunction,  thereby  indicating  the 
extreme  points  of  north  and  north-east  of  Asia 
(Bayer,  in  Comment.  Acad.  Petrop.  i. ;  D'Her- 
belot,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  528).  Nor  are  there  wanting 
interpreters  who  understand  by  the  Gog  of  Reve- 
lations the  anti-Christ,  and  by  the  Gog  of  Pzekiel 
the  Goths,  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
5th  century  of  the  Christian  era. — E.  M. 

GOLAN  (|713  ;  Sept.  YavAuv)  or  Gallon,  a 
Le\  itical  town  of  Bashan.  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Dent  iv.  13:  Josh,  xx  8;  xxi.  27;  1  Chi  on.  vi. 
71).  from  which  the  small  province  of  Gaulonitis 
{TavKavirii)  took  its  name.  The  word  is  recog- 
nised in  the  present  Jolan  or  Djolan,  mentioned 
by  1  Ji n ch liai (it  (Syria,  p.  286),  as  giving  name  to 
a  district  lying  east  of  the  lake  of  Tibet  ias,  and 
composed  of  the  ancient  Gaulonitis,  with  part  of 
Bashan  and  Argob  It  is  indeed  clear,  that  the 
fjaulonitis  of  the  later  Jewish  history  must  have 
ncluded  pari  of  the  mure  ancient  Bashan,  if 
Golan  >:a\e  namn  to  the  province,  seeing  that 
Golan  was  certainly  in  Bashan       Some  difficulty 

has  been  suggested  as  arising  from  the  fact,  that 
ihe  Judas  whom  Josephus  ( Antiq.  x\  iii.  1.1)  calls 
a  Gaulonite,  is  called  by  St.  Luke  ( Acti  \  .  37)  a 
Galila'an.      This  is  the  moie  lernai  kable,  as.Io.se- 

phus  elsewhere  (ex.  gr.  l>c  Bell  Jml  ii.  20.  1) 
carefully  distinguishes  Galilee  and  Gaulonitis* 
Vet  lie  himself  elsewhere  calls  tin*  very  .bid, is 
k  Gal il scan  {Antiq.  xviii.  1.  b;  xx.  5.  2  ;  In  lltll. 


Jud.  ii.  9.  1).  It  is,  from  this,  p  obahle  that 
Judas  had  a  double  cognomen,  perhaps  because 
he  had  been  born  in  Gaulonitis,  but  had  been 
brought  up  or  dwelt  in  Galilee;  as  Apolloinus, 
although  an  Egyptian,  yet  was.  from  his  place 
of  residence,  called  Rhodius  (see  Kuinoel.  ill  Act. 
v.  37). 

GOLD.  The  Hebrew  word  in?  (zahab)  is 
merely  the  minetalogieal  name  of  this  metal, 
while  the  various  kinds,  in  a  purified  stale,  are 

called  \%  era,  pin,  &c. 

Gold  was  known  and  valued  in  very  eaily 
times.  Abraham  was  rich  in  gold  (Gen.  xiii.  2; 
xxiv.  35)  ;  and  female  ornaments  were  made  of 
gold  (Gen.  xxiv.  22) 

To  judge  from  1  Chron.  xxii.  14;  xxix.  4, 
the  Jea's  must  have  been,  in  -their  palmy  days, 
in  possession  of  enoimous  quantities  of  this  metal, 
considering  the  many  tons  of  gold  that  weie  sj  uit 
in  the  building  of  the  temple  alone,  though  the 
expression, pl&rit&oiis  as  stones  (2  Chron.  i.  15), 
may  be  considered  as  hyperbolical.  It  is.  however, 
Confirmed  by  ihe  history  of  the  other  Asiatic  na- 
tions, and  more  especially  of  the  Persians,  that  the 
period  referred  to  really  abounded  in  gold,  which 
was  imparled  in  vast  masses  hum  Africa  and 
the  Indies  (Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  1.  37,  sq.).  Ti.e 
queen  of  Sheba  brought  with  her  (from  Arabia 
Felix),  among  other  presents,  120  talents  of  gold 
(2  Chn.n  ix.  9).  The  technical  name  of  gold- 
smiths (D*D"l¥  zorpliim)  occurs  for  the  first  time 
in  Jttdg.  xvii.  4  ;  and  that  of  the  eiticible  (  FpVft 
mazrepJi)  in  Prov.  xui.  3.  Both  names  aie 
derived  from  the  verb  C]""l¥  zoraph,  to  purify 
(metal  ). —  E.  M. 

GOLGOTHA  (in  Greek  letters  YoK-yoQZ. ;  in 
Aratnaean  NfVip!!).  The  original  word  signi- 
fies 'a  skull,"  as  d«  es  its  Latin  lepresenfative,  CaU 
varia,  Cult org.  Dilieient  opinions  have  prevailed 
as  to  why  tne  jilace  was  so  termed.  Old  fables 
assign  as  the  i  cat-on.  that  Adam  was  inteued  at 
Golgotha,  in  Older  that  where  he  lay  who  had 
effected  the  ruin  of  mankind,  there  also  migiit 
the  Savioui  of  the  World  sutler,  die.  and  be  buiied 
(Reland,  Paleest.  p.  860).  Many  have  held  (hat 
Golgotha  was  the  place  of  public  execution,  the 
Tyburn  of  Jerusalem:  and  that  hence  it  was 
termed  the  '  place  of  a  skull.'  Another  opinion 
is  that  the  place  took  its  name  from  its  shaj  e, 
being  a  hillock  of  a  I'oim  like  a  human  skull. 
The  last  is  the  oj  inion  to  width  thewiilei  of  these 
remarks  inclines.  That  the  place  was  of  some 
such  shape  stems  to  be  generally  agreed,  and  ihe 
traditional  term  mount,  applied  to  Calvaiy,  ap- 
peals to  confirm  this  idea.  And  such  a  shape,  it 
ninsv  be  allowed,  is  in  entire  agicement  with  the 
name— that  is,  •  skull."  To  these  considerations 
theie  are  added  certain  difficulties  which  aiise 
from  the  second  explanation.  So  fai  as  \\<  know 
thele  is  no  historical  evidence  to  show  that  there 
was  a  place  of  public  execution  where  Golgotha 
is  commonly  fixed,  nor  that  any-such  place,  in  or 
neai  Jerusalem,  bore  the  name  Golgotha.  Nt.r  is 
the  let  m  Golgotha  disruptive  of  such  a  puce; 

to  make  it  so,  h>  any  extent,  the  name  si  ouhl  hat  6 

been  'skulls,'  or 'the  place  of  skulls.      Kqnally 

unapt  is  the  milliner  in  which  the  \\iittis>|  tin 
Gospels  speak  of  the  place  \  Matthew  c  .1  Is  it  *  a 
place  called  Golgotha;  that  w  t«>  say,  a  place  ol 
askull;'  Mark)   '  the  place  Golgotfco  ;  which  is, 
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being  interpreted^  the  place  of  a  skull  ;'  Luke, 
'the  place  which  is  called  Calvary;'  John,  'a 
place  called  of  a  skull,  which  is  called  in  the 
Hebrew  Golgotha.'  Now,  no  one  of  these  descrip- 
tions is  what  would  have  been  natural  had  Gol- 
gotha been  a  place  or  the  place  of  public  execu- 
tion. A.i  English  writer  would  say.  '  they  took 
the  ciiminal  to  Tyburn  and  executed  him.'  In 
the  same  manner  would  the  biographers  of  Jesus 
have  .spoken — 'they  took  him  to  Golgotha;'  in  such 
a  ca-e  there  was  no  need  of  explanations;  what 
and  where  Golgotha  was  every  person  would  have 
known.  In  truth,  the  context  seems  to  show  that 
the  Roman  guard  hurried  Jesus  away  and  put 
him  to  death  at  the  first  convenient  spot ;  and 
that  the  rather  because  there  was  no  small  fear  of 
a  popular  insurrection,  especially  as  he  was  at- 
tended by  a  crowd  of  people.  But  where  was 
the  place  ?  Not  far,  we  may  suppose  from  what 
has  been  said,  from 'the  judgment  hall,  which  was 
doubtless  near  the  spot  (Fort  Antonia),  where  the 
Roman  forces  in  Jerusalem  were  concentrated. 
From  our  plan  of  Jerusalem  it  will  be  seen 
that  Fort  Antonia  lay  on  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  temple.  Was  it  likely,  then,  that  in 
the  highly  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  the 
soldiers  should  take  Jesus  southward;  that  is, 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  city  ?  Some- 
where in  the  north,  it  is  clear,  they  would  exe- 
cute him.  as  thus  they  would  most  easily  effect 
their  object.  But  if  they  chose  the  north,  then  the 
road  to  Joppa  or  Damascus  would  be  most  conve- 
nient ;  and  no  spot  in  the  vicinity  would  proba- 
bly be  so  suitable  as  the  slight  rounded  elevation 
which  bore  the  name  of  Calvary.  That  some 
hillock  would  be  preferred,  it  is  easy  to  see,  as 
thus  the  exposure  of  the  criminal  and  the  alleged 
cause  of  his  crucifixion  would  be  most  effectually 
secured.  But  the  particulars  detailed  by  the 
sacred  historians  show  that  our  Lord  was  not  cru- 
cified on  the  spot,  or  very  near  the  spot,  where  he 
was  condemned,  but  was  conducted  some  distance 
through  the  city.  If  so,  this,  as  appears  from 
our  plan,  must  have  been  towards  the  west.  Two 
points  stem  thus  determined:  the  crucifixion  was 
at  the  north-west  of  the  city. 

The  account,  as  given  in  the  Evangelists, 
touching  the  place  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial 
of  our  Lord,  is  as  follows: — Having  been  deli- 
vered by  Pilate  to  be  crucified,  Jesus  was  led 
away,  followed  by  a  great  company  of  people  and 
women,  who  bewailed  his  fate.  On  the  way  the 
soldiers  met  one  Simon,  a  Cyienian,  coming  out 
of  the  country,  who  is  compelled  to  bear  Jesus' 
Cross.  When  they  weie  come  to  the  place  which 
is  called  Calvary,  there  they  crucified  him.  This 
place  was  nigh  to  the  city  :  and.  sitting  down, 
they  watched  him  there.  They  that  passed  by 
reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads  and  scoffing. 
Likewise  also  the  chief  priests  mocked  him,  with 
the  scribes  and  elders;  ,ind  the  people  stood  be- 
holding. The  soldiers  too  mocked  him.  There 
stood  by  tne  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,  and  his 
mother  s  sister,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  And  all 
his  acquaintance  and  the  women  that  followed 
him  from  Galilee  stood  afar  off,  beholding  these 
things.  In  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there 
was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre, 
hewn  out  in  the  rucM  ;  there  laid  they  Jesus,  and 
rolled  a  great  stone  to  tilt!  door  of  the  sepulclne. 
The  writer  of  the  enistle  ti>  the  Hebrews  adds,  that 
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Jesus  suffered  without  the  gate,  subjoining,  '  '91 
us,  therefore,  go  forth  to  him  without  the  can  p 
(or  the  city)  bearing  his  reproach'  (He  >.  xiii.  12 
13;  Matt,  xxvii.  ;  Mark  xv  ;  Luke  xxiii. ;  John 
xix.). 

We  thus  learn,  as  a  positive  fact,  that  the  cru- 
cifixion and  burial  took  place  out  of  the  city,  and 
yet  nigh  to  the  city  ;  and  the  statement  of  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  is  confirmed  by  the  inci- 
dental remark  (Mark  xv.  21).  that  the  soldiers 
seized  Simon,  as  he  was  'coming  out  of  the 
country.'  It  now  appears,  then,  that  Calvary  lay 
at  the  north-west,  and  at  the  outside,  of  the  city. 
The  reader,  on  perusing  the  abstract  just  given  ol 
the  evangelical  narrators,  combined  with  previous 
remarks,  will  find  reason  to  think  that  Calvary 
was  only  just  on  the  outer  side  of  the  second  wall. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  place  was  one  around 
which  many  persons  could  assemble,  near  which 
wayfarers  were  passing,  and  the  sullerers  in  which 
could  be  seen  or  addressed  by  persons  who  were 
both  near  and  remote  :  all  which  concurs  in  show- 
ing that  the  spot  was  one  of  some  elevation,  and 
equally  proves  that  '  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a 
corner,'  but  at  a  place  and  under  circumstances 
likely  to  make  Calvary  well  known  and  well  re- 
membered alike  by  the  foes  and  the  friends  of  our 
Lord.  Other  events  which  took  place  immedi- 
ately after,  in  connection  with  the  resurrection, 
wou'd  aid  (if  aid  were  needed )  in  fixing  the  re- 
collection of  the  spot  deep  and  ineffaceably  in  the 
minds  of  the  primitive  disciples. 

Was  it  1/ikely  that  this  recollection  would 
perish?  Surely  of  all  spots  Calvary  would  be- 
come the  most  sacred,  the  most  endearing,  in  ttie 
primitive  church.  The  spot  where  Jesus  wag 
crucified,  died,  was  buried,  and  rose  again,  must 
have  been  bound  to  the  heart  of  every  disciple 
in  the  strongest  and  most  grateful  bonds.  We 
do  not  need  history  to  tell  us  this  ;  or,  rather,  there 
is  a  history — the  history  of  man,  of  what  human 
nature  is,  and  feels,  and  loves — winch  declares 
the  fact  to  every  intelligent  mind.  Nor  did  the 
Jew,  with  his  warm  gushing  affections,  feel  or. 
such  a  point  less  vividly  than  his  fellow  men. 
'The  tombs  of  the  prophets,'  •  the  sepulchre  of 
David,'  were,  we  read  (Matt,  xxiii.  29;  Acts  ii. 
29),  reverentially  regarded,  and  religiously  pre- 
served from  age  to  age.  That  of  'David's  Lord' 
would  assuredly  not  be  neglected.  It  was  a  sea- 
son of  public  religious  festivity  when  our  Lord 
suffered.  Jerusalem  was  then  crowded  with 
visiters  from  foreign  paits.  Such  too  was  the 
fact  at  the  time  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
These  pilgrims,  however,  soon  returned  home,  and 
wherever  they  went  many  carried  with  them  ihe 
news  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  and  told  of  the 
place  where  he  had  been  executed.  When  these 
had  reached  their  homes. they  be  ame,  uud<  r  Pro- 
vidential influences  and  the  {(reaching  of  Apostles, 
in  each  case,  a  nucleus  of  an  infant  church, 
which  woidd  naturally  preserve  embedded  in  its 
heart  the  knowledge  of  Calvary.  Peri  aps  no  one 
spot  on  earth  had  ever  so  many  to  n  member  it 
and  know  its  ]\recise  locality,  as  the  place  where 
Jesus  died  and  rose  again.  First  in  Jerusalem 
and  soon  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  were  ther« 
hearts  that  held  the  recollection  among  their  most 
valued  treasures. 

We  do  not  think  these  remarks  need  confirma- 
tion ;  but  the  passage  in  the  Hebrews  shows  thai 
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*>ey  are  substantially  correct.  We  there  learn 
fVat  far  on  it)  the  first  century  Calvary  was  well 
known  in  the  church  ;  that  the  tradition  was  pre- 
lerved,  and  preserved  in  so  living  a  form  as  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  figurative  illustration  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  memory  of  distinguished 
places  is  among  the  least  perishable  of  earthly 
things.  Thermopylae  and  Runnymede  are  yet, 
and  will  ever  lie,  known.  With  how  much  more 
reason  Calvarj  !  At  the  first  there  were  not  only 
in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine,  but  in  all  p. its  of 
the  earth,  bosoms  which  had  found  for  it  a  shrine. 
Fathers  would  convey  their  knowledge  and  their 
impressions  to  sons;  one  generation  and  one 
church  to  another.  The  passage  in  the  Hebrews 
would  tend  to  keep  alive  the  recollection.  And 
thus  from  age  to  age  there  would  be  a  regular 
transmission  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  case,  till 
at  length  the  tradition  became  fixed  in  history, 
and  a  splendid  edifice  was  raised  in  perpetual 
commemoration  of  the  great  events  which  rendered 
Golgotha  the  most  remarkable  spot  on  tiie  wide 
earth.  Before,  however,  we  speak  more  of  this 
edifice  and  this  record,  we  must  add  that  hea- 
thenism lent  an  aid  to  the  Christian  tradition.  It 
was  the  fate  of  Jerusalem,  after  its  capture  by  the 
Romans,  to  become  a  heathen  city  ;  even  its  name 
was  changed  into  Colonia  JEWa.  Capitolina.  In 
the  excess  of  their  triumphant  joy,  the  conquerors 
made  Jupiter  its  patron  God,  and  erected  statues 
of  Jupiter  and  Venus  on  the  place  where  Jesus 
nad  been  crucified  (Sozomen,  xi.  1).  This  was 
done  not  so  much  to  insult  as  to  conciliate. 
New-comers  in  religion  have  always  availed 
themselves  of  established  feelings,  and  therefore 
erected  their  sacred  edifices  on  places  already 
consecrated  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  So  was 
it  when  Christianity  was  planted  in  Great  Britain. 
Many  of  our  old  churches  stand  on  spots  where 
stood  before  idolatrous  temples.  Such  was  the 
policy  of  the  Romans.  The  mere  fact  of  a  temple 
to  Venus  standing  on  Calvary  suffices  to  show 
that  Calvary  was  the  place  where  Jesus  suffered. 
The  temple  thus  takes  up  the  tradition  and  trans- 
mits it  in  stone  and  marble  to  coming  ages. 
This  continuation  of  the  tradition  is  the  more  im- 
portant because  it  begins  to  operate  at  a  time 
when  the  Christians  were  driven  from  Jerusalem. 
But  the  absence  of  the  Christiana  from  the  holy 
city  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  even  early  in 
' the  third  century  we  find  pilgrimages  from  distant 
places  to  the  Holy  Land  had  already  begun,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  viewing  the'  spots  which  the 
presence  and  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  had  ren- 
dered sacred  and  memorable  (Hist.  Hierosol.  p. 
591  ;  Kuseb,  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  11).  A  century 
later,  Eusehius  (a.u.  315)  informs  us  that  Chris- 
tians visited  Jerusalem  from  all  regions  of  the 
eaith  for  the  same  object.  So  early  and  so  de- 
cided a  current  towards  the  holy  city  presupposes 
*  strong,  widespread,  and  long  pre-eminent 
feeling  -an  established  tradition  in  the  church 
touching  the  most  remarkable  spots  ;  a  tradition 
of  that  nature  which  readily  links  itself  with  the 
actual  record  in  Hebrews. 

Early  in  the  fourth  century  Eusehius  and  Je- 
rome write  down  the  tradition  and  fix  the  locality 
of  Calvary  in  their  writings.      Kusebius  was  born 

at  CsBsarea,  in  Palestine,  about  a.d.  270.   In  315 

he  became   a    bifhop  in   his   native    country,    and 
U>     in  310.      Ho  was  a  unost  learned   man,  and 


wrote  a  history  of  the  Christian  church.  About 
330  he  composed  his  Onomasticon,  which  was 
expressly  devoted  to  the  business  of  determining 
and  recording  the  sites  of  holy  and  other  places 
in  Palestine.  This  work  of  Eusehius,  written  in 
Greek,  Jerome  afterwards  translated  into  Latin 
and  thus  added  his  authority  to  that,  of  Kusebius 
Jerome  took  up  Ids  residence  in  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  re- 
mained there  till  his  death  (for  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  these  geographical  authorities  see  Re- 
land,  Pahpst.  p.  467,  sq.J.  Pilgrims  now  streamed 
to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  t he  world,  and  that 
site  was  fixed  for  Golgotha  which  lias  remained 
to  the  present  hour. 

This  was  done  not  merely  by  the  testimony  of 
these  two  learned  fathers,  but  by  the  acts  of  the 
Emperor  Cons  tan  tine  and  his  mother  Helena. 
This  empress,  when  very  far  advai  ced  in  life, 
visited  Jerusalem  for  the  express  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  church  on  the  spot  wheie  the  Lord  Jesus 
had  been  crucified.  The  preceding  details  show 
that,  the  preservation  of  the  memory  of  the  locality 
was  anything  but  impossible.  Helena  would 
naturally  be  solicitous  to  discover  the  true  spot  : 
whence  ensues  the  likelihood  that  she  was  not 
mistaken.  She  had  previously  heard  that  the 
holy  places  had  been  heaped  up  and  concealed 
by  the  heathen,  and  resolved  to  attempt  to  bring 
them  to  light,  ets  (pecs  ayayelv  (Theoph.  in  Chron. 
p.  18  ;  quoted  in  Reland,  Palest,  under  '  Gol- 
gotha ')  'On  her  arrival  at  Jerusalem  she  in- 
quired diligently  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet  the 
search  was  uncertain  and  difficult,  in  consequence 
of  the  obstructions  by  which  the  heathen  had 
sought  to  render  the  spot  unknown.  These  being 
all  removed,  the  sacred  sepulchre  was  discovered, 
and  by  its  side  three  crosses,  with  the  tablet  bearing 
the  inscription  written  by  Pilate  '  (Robinson,  BibL 
lies,  ii  14;  Theodoret.  i.  17).  Tins  account  of  hex 
proceedings  taken  from  one  who  labours  to  bring 
into  discredit  the  whole  of  Helena's  proceedings,  and 
who  is  far  too  indiscriminate  and  sweeping  in  hi* 
hostility  to  the  primitive  traditions  of  the  church, 
shows  sufficiently  that  Helena  was  cautious  in 
her  proceedings,  that,  there  did  exist  a  tradition 
on  the  subject,  that  by  that  tradition  the  empress 
was  guided,  and  that  she  found  reason  to  fix  the 
site  of  Calvary  on  the  spot  where  the  heathen  had 
erected  their  temple  anci  set  up  their  profane  rites. 
That  no  small  portion  of  the  marvellous,  not  tc 
say  legendary  and  incredible,  is  mixed  up  in  the 
accounts  which  the  ecclesiastical  historians  have 
given,  we  by  no  means  deny  ;  but  we  see  no  rea- 
son whatever,  and  we  think  such  a  course  very 
unphilosophical,  to  throw  doubt  unsparingly  ovet 
the  whole,  as  (by  no  means  in  the  best  taste)  doe» 
Dr.  Robinson.  However,  on  the  site  thus  ascer 
rained,  was  erected,  whether  by  Constantino  oi 
Helena,  certainly  by  Roman  influence  and  trea 
sine,  a  splendid  and  extensive  Christian  temple 
Socrates  (Pedes.  Hut*  i.  17)  says,  'the  em- 
peror's mother  erected  over  the  place  where  tin 
sepulchre  was  a  most  magnificent  church,  and 
called  it  new  Jerusalem,  building  it  opposite  tc 
that  old  deserted  Jerusalem.1  Tins  church  wai 
completed  and  dedicated  a.d.  Xu").  Ii  w  a;  i.  great 
occasion  for  the  Christian  world.  In  order  to  givt 
it  import, nice  and  add  to  its  splendour,  a  council 
of  bishops  was  convened,  by  order  of  the  emperuc, 
from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  as- 
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sembled  first  at  Tyre,  and  then  at  Jerusalem. 
Among  hem  was  Eusebim,  who  took  past  in  the 
solemn!  :ies,  and  held  several  public  discourses  in 
the  holy  city  (Euseb.  V it.  Const  ;  Robinson,  ii. 
13)  The  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the 
words  above  cited  from  Socrates,  by  which  it 
appears  that,  the  church  was  built  not  in  die  old 
city,  but  opposite  to  it  (auriirpoacawov).  In  this 
description  Socrates  is  borne  out.  by  Eusebius 
{Vit.  Const,  iii.  33).  A  reference  to  the  plan 
will  show  that  such  an  account  of 'its  site  cor- 
responds with  the  locality  on  which  the  cruci- 
fixion and  interment  took  place.  The  church  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  was  burnt  by  the  Persians  in 
a.d.  614.  It  was  shortly  after  rebuilt  by  Mo- 
dest us  with  resources  supplied  by  John  Kleemor, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  Basilica  or  Mar- 
tyrion  erected  under  Constantine  remained  as 
before.  The  Mohammedans  next  became  mas- 
ters of  Jerusalem.  At  length  Harun  er  Rashid 
made  over  to  Charlemagne  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  Palestine  again  became  the 
scene  of  battles  and  bloodshed.  Muez,  of  the 
race  of  the  Fat 'unites,  transferred  the  seat  of  his 
empire  to  Cairo  when  Jerusalem  fell  into  the 
hands  of  new  masters,  and  the  holy  sepulchre  is 
said  to  have  been  again  set  on  fire.  It  was  fully 
destroyed  at  the  command  of  the  third  of  the 
Fatimite  kalifs  in  Egypt,  the  building  being  razed 
to  the  foundations.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor 
it  was  rebuilt,  being  completed  a.d.  10 IS  ;  but 
instead  of  the  former  magnificent  Basilica  over  the 
place  of  Golgotha,  a  small  chapel  only  now  graced 
the  spot.  Tiie  crusades  soon  began.  The  crusaders 
regarded  the  edifices  connected  with  the  sepulchre 
as  too  contracted,  and  erected  a  stately  temple, 
the  walls  and  general  form  of  which  are  admitted 
to  remain  to  the  present  day  (Robinson,  ii.  61). 
So  recently,  however,  as  a.d.  lp0S  the  church  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  was  partly  consumed  by  fire; 
but  being  rebuilt  by  the  Greeks,  it  now  oilers  no 
traces  of  its  recent  desolation. 

We  have  thus  traced  down  to  the  present  day 
the  history,  traditional  and  recorded,  of  the 
buildings  erected  on  Golgotha,  and  connected 
these  edifices  with  the  original  events  by  which 
they  ate  rendered  memorable.  To  affirm  that  the 
evidence  is  irresistible  may  be  going  too  far.  Not 
less  blameworthy  is  the  carping  and  inculpatory 
tone  pursued  by  Robinson  in  Ins  review  of  the 
subject.  Few  antiquarian  questions  rest  on  an 
equally  solid  basis,  and  few  points  of  history 
would  remain  settled  were  they  subject  to  the  same 
sceptical,  not  to  say  Unfair,  scrutiny  which  Robin- 
son has  here  applied. 

The  sole  evidence  of  any  weight  in  the  opposite 
balance  is  that  urged  by  Robinson,  th  .t  the  place 
of  the  crucifixion  and  the  sepulchre  are  now  found 
in  the  midst  of  the  modern  city.  But  to  render 
this  argument  decisive  it  should  be  proved  that 
the  city  occupies  now  the  same  ground  that  it. 
occupied  in  the  days  of  Christ.  It  is,  at  least,  as 
likely  that  the  city  should  have  undergone 
changes  a9  that  the  site  of  the  crucifixion  should 
have  been  mistaken.  Tiie  identity  Of  such  a  spot 
is  to  ne  likely  to  be  preserved  than  the  size  and 
relative  proportions, of  a  city  which  has  undergone 
mere  violent  changes  than  probably  any  other 
place  on  earth.  .The  present  walls  of  Jerusalem 
vrere  erected  so  late  as  a.d.  1512;  <nd  Robinson 
'muse '  f  remarks,  en  passant,  that  a  part  of  Zion  is 


now  left  out  (p.  67).  If,  then,  the  city  has  beer 
contracted  on  the  south,  and  if,  also,  it  was  after 
the  death  of  Christ  expanded  on  the  north,  what 
should  we  expect  but-  to  find  Golgotha  in  tht 
midst  of  the  modern  city  ? 

Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Christ  had  two  walls, 
those  termed  in  our  plan  of  Jerusalem  *  first'  and 
*  second.'  It  is  with  the  second  wall  that  we 
are  here  chiefiy  concerned.  It  began  at  a  tower, 
named  Gennath,  of  the  first  wall,  curved  out- 
ward to  the  north,  and  ended  at  the  castle  o/ 
Antonia.  The  third  wall  ran  as  on  the  plan, 
embracing  a  wide  suburb  on  the  north  and  north- 
west. This  comprehended  a  sort  of  new  citv,  and 
was  built  in  consequence  of  the  large  population 
which  by  degrees  fixed  their  abode  in  the  space 
which  falls  between  the  second  and  third  walls. 
This  wall  was  begun  under  Claudius,  at  least 
forty-one  years  after  Christ  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud. 
v.  1.  2;  comp.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  12).  This  'bird 
wall,  then,  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  our  Lord ; 
and  Robinson  allows  that  if  the  present  site  of 
the  sepulchre  fell  without  the  second  wall,  all 
the  conditions  of  the  general  question  would  be 
satisfied.  Our  plan  of  the  city  shows  that  it 
may  have  fallen  without  the  second  wall.  The 
city  bulged  out  on  the  north,  as  it  contracted  on 
the  south, "thus  bringing  Golgotha  into  its  central 
parts.  Robinson,  however,  asserts  that  the  second 
wall  musteither  have  excluded  the  pool  of  Heze- 
kiah,  which  was  in  the  city,  or  included  the  site 
of  the  sepulchre,  which  was  out  of  the  city.'  In 
our  plan  the  second  wall  does  neither,  but  leaves 
both  where  the  Scriptures  place  them.  But  the 
distance  from  the  western 'point  of  the  temple  to 
the  present  site  of  the  sepulchre  Robinson  con- 
siders insufficient,  it  being  only  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  We  know  not  that  there  is  anything  in 
Scriptural  account  which  gives  support  to  this 
notion.  A  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  appears 
quite  enough  for  the  recorded  events,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  essential  weakness  of  such  a  position  ; 
for  how  can 'Robinson  know  that  his  measures 
extended  along  the  same  ground  as  our  Lord  was 
hurried  over  If  12 ut  reason  has  already  been  given 
why  the  Jews  should  have  taken  no  very  pro- 
tracted course 

Two  or  three  additional  facts  in  confirmation 
of  the  identity  of  the  present  place' may,  finally, 
be  adduced.  Buckingham  (Palest  p.  283)  says, 
'  the  present  rock  called  Calvary,  and  enclosed 
within  the  church  ot  the  holy  sepulchre,  bears 
marks  in  every  "part  that,  is  naked  of  its  having 
been  a  round  nodule  of  rock  standing  above  the 
common  level  of  the  surface.'  Scholz  (De  Gol- 
gotha situ,  p.  9)  states  that  he  traced  the  remains 
of  a  wall,  which  ran  as  the  second  wall  on  ;he 
plan  runs,  excluding  G  dgotha  and  taking  in  the 
pool  of  Hezekiah  (Raumer,  p.  352).  It  may  also 
be  remaiked  that  since  the  publication  of  Robin- 
son's work  Raumer  has  put  forth  a  piece (Beiirage 
zur  Bib.  Geog.  1813)  in  which  he  revises  his 
Palastina  so  far  as  Robinson's  Ascertained  results 
render  necessary  ;  but  lie  remains  of  the  same 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  present 
church  of  the  sepulchre  being  out  of  the  city. 
At  most,  a  very  few  hundred  yards  only  can  the 
original  Golgotha  have  lain  from  the  present  site, 
and  the  evidence  in  favour  of  its  identity,  if  not 
decisive,  is  fax  stronger  than  any  that  has  been 
adduced  against  it.    At  the  best,  then,  very  small 
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Is  the  reason  for  disturbing  the  convictions  and 
distressing  the  hearts  *>f  the  sincere  believers  who 
visit  the  holy  sepulchre  in  order  to  give  vent  to 
their  tearful  gratitude  and  cherish  their  pious 
faith.— .1.  R.  B. 

GOLIATH.      [Giant.] 

GOME  (ttDa),  translated  'rush1  and  'bul- 
rush,' is  mentioned  in  lour  places  of  Scripture, 
from  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  plant 
growing  in  moist  situations  in  Egypt,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  vessels  of  different 
kinds,  intended  to  float  upon  the  water,  such  as 
the  ark  in  which  Moses  was  hid,  and  vessels  for 
transit  (Job  viii.  11  ;  Isa.  xxxv.'7;  Exod.  ii.  3; 
Isa.  xviii.  2).  The  name  gome,  according  to 
Celsius  (Hierobot  vol.  ii-  p.  138),  is  dei  red  from 
KDj  gimme.  '  absorbere,  bibe/e,  quia  in  aqua 
nascitu'r,  et  aquam  semper  imhibit.1  Though 
other  plants  are  adduced  by  translators  and  com- 
mentators as  the  gome  of  Scripture,  yet  it  is 
evident,  that  only  the  papyrus  can  be  meant,  and 
that  it  is  well  suited  to  all  the  passages.  Being 
in  some  respects  so  obvious,  it  could  not  escape  the 
notice  of  all  translators.  Hence,  in  .the  Arabic 
Version,  and    in    the  Annals  of  Eutychius,   the 

word  t^S^ti  burdee  is  given  as  the  synonym  of 

go?ne  in  Exod.  i;.  3.  The  Sept.  in  Job  (viii.  11) 
gives  iratrvpos.  in  Is&iah  (xviii.  2)  fiifixivas, 
and  the  Vulgate,  in  this  last  passage,  papyrum. 
In  Aiahic  authors  on  Materia  Medica,  we  find 
the  papyrus  mentioned  under  the  three  heads  of 
FaJ'eer,  Burdee,  arid  Chartas.  Fafeer  is  said 
to  be  the  Egyptian  name  of  a  kind  of  burdee 
(bur-reed)  of  which  paper  (charta)  is  made;  and 
of  burdee,  the  word  fafururs  (evidently  a  cor- 
ruption of  papyrus)  is  given  as  the  Greek 
•  7nr;vm. 


The  papyrus  is  now  well  known:  it  belongs 
to  the  tribe  of  sedges  or  cyperaoeat  and  i-;  no1  a 
o*b  ( r  bulrush,  as  hi  (lie  Authorised  Version.  It 
'iav   f  seen  growing  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight 


feet,  even  in  tuhs,  in  the  hothouses  of  this  country, 
and  is  described  by  the  ancients  as  growing  in 
the  shallow  parts  of  the  Nile.  The  root  is  fleshy, 
thick,  and  spreading;  the  sterns  triangular,  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  height,  of  which  two  or  so  are  usually 
under  water,  thick  below  but.  tapering  towards 
the  apex,  and  destitute  of  leaves;  those  of  tie 
base  broad,  straight,  and  sword-shaped,  but  much 
shorter  than  the  stem.  This  last  is  terminated  by 
an  involucel  of  about  eight  leaves,  sword -shape.  1 
and  acute",  much  shorter  than  the  many-rayed 
umbel  which  they  support.  The  secondary 
umbels  are  composed  only  of  three  or  four  shcit 
rays,  with  an  involucel  of  three  awl-shaped 
leaflets.  The  (lowers  are  in  a  short  spike  at  the 
extremity  of  each  ray.  Cassiodorus;  as  quoted 
by  Carpenter,  graphically  described  it  as  it  ap- 
pears on  the  banks  of  the  Nde,  k  There  rise-,  to 
the  view  this  forest  without  branches,  this  thicket 
without,  leaves,  this  harvest  of  the  waters,  this 
ornament  of  the  marshes.1 

The  papyrus  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  as 
a  plant  of  the  waters  of  Egypt.  '  Papyrum  nasci- 
tur  in  palustribus  >95gypti,  aut  quiescent  bus  Nili 
aquis,  ubi  evagatae  stagnant"  (Pliny,  xiii.  11). 
Theophrastus,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  described 
it  as  growing,  not  in  the  deep  parts,  but  where 
the  water  was  of  the  depth  of  two  cubits,  or  even 
less.  It  was  found  in  almost  every  part  of  Egypt 
inundated  by  the  Nile,  in  the  Delta,  especially  in 
the  Sebennytic  nome,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Memphis,  &c.  By  some  it  was  thought  pecu- 
liar to  Egypt;  hence  the  Nile  is  called  by  Ovid 
'  amnis  papyrifer.'  So  a  modern  author.  Prosper 
Alpinus  (l)e  Plant.  JEgypti,  c.  36  : — '  Papyrus, 
quam  herd  yEgvptii  nomiuant,  est  planta  [luminjfl 
Nili.'  By  others  it  was  thought  to  be  a  native 
also  of  India,  of  the  Euphrates  near  Babylon,  of 
Syria,  and  of  Sicily.  The  genus  cyperus,  indeed, 
to  which  it  is  usually  referred,  abounds  in  a  meat 
variety  of  large  aquatic  species,  which  it  is  dilTi- 
cult  for  the  generality  of  observers  to  distinguish 
from  one  another;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  grow  in  the  waters  of  hot  count!  its,  as, 
for  instance,  near  Babylon  or  in  India.  In  fact, 
modern  botanists  having  divided  the  genus  ry 
perils  into  several  genera,  one  ot  their,  is  called 
papyrui,  and  the  original  species  P.  nilot  ca.  Of 
this  genus  papyrus  there  are  seveial  species  i'i 
the  waters  of  India  (Wight,  Contributions  to  the 
Botany  of  India.  Cypereae,  p.  88  l. 

A  brief  description  of  (lie  uses  q/  (.."is  plant,  ;m 
given  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  is  \\w\-.  aumrne  t 
up  by  Parkinson  in  his  Herbal,  p.  1207  :  '  The 
plant,  say  the  ancients,  is  sweet e,  and  used  by 
the  Egyptians,  before  that  bread  o\'  corue  was 
known  unto  them,  for  their  food,  and  in  their 
time  was  chawed,  and  the  sweetnesse  sucked 
forth,  the  rest  being  spit  out;  the  roote  servcth 
them  not  only  lor  fewell  to  burne,  but  to  make 
many  sorts  of  vessels  t,»  use.  for  if  yielded  much 
matter  for  the  purpose.  Papyrus  ipse  say  tl  ej  ), 
that  is  the  stalke,  is  profitable  t.>  man)  use,.  a« 
to  make  ships,  and  of  the  harke  to  weave,  and 
make  sailes,  mats,  carpet-,  some  kinds  of  gar- 
ments, aud  ropes  also.'  The  const  uctionof^* 
pyrus  b  >ats  is  mentioned  by  Thophrastus :  so 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat  vi.  'II  ,  '  Papyrac  is  navibttt 
armamentisque  Nili;'  and  again  (vii.  ;*)t.) 
'  Wives  piiiiuun  repert.is  in  Egypto  in  Nilo  eX 
papyro.'      P'-itarch,  as   quoted    by    KoM-nmuliei 
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says,  '  Isis  circumnavigated  the  marshes  in  a 
pajnjrus  wherry  foi  (lie  purpose  of  collecting  the 
pieces  of  Osiris's  body.  From  Heliodorus's  ac- 
count it  appears  that  the  Ethiopians  made  use  of 
similar  boars ;  for  he  relates  that  the  Ethiopians 
passed  in  reed  wherries  over  the  Astaboras  ;  and 
he  adds  that  these  reed  wherries  were  swift  sailing, 
being  made  of  a  light  material,  and  not  capable 
of  carrying  more  than  two  or  three  men."  Bruce 
relates  that  a  similar  kind  of  boat  was  made  in 
Abyssinia  even  in  his  rime,  having  a  keel  of 
acacia  wood,  to  which  the  papyrus  plants,  first 
ewe  I  together,  are  fastened,  being  gathered  up 
before  and  behind,  and  the  ends  of  the  plants  thus 
tied  together.  Representation*  of  some  Egyptian 
boats  aie  given  in  the  Pictorial  Bible  (ii.  p.  135); 
where  the  editor  remarks  that  when  a  boat  is 
described  as  being  o't  reeds  or  rushes  oy papyrus 
(as  in  Egypt),  a  covering  of  skin  or  bitumen  is  to 
!>e  understood.  That  the  papyrus  was  employed 
for  making  paper  is  also  well  known,  and  Wil- 
kinson mentions  that  from  ancient  paper  being 
found  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere,  it  is  evident  that 
this  application  of  it  was  much  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great. — J.  F.  R. 

GOMER  OPJ).  L.  The  eldest  son  of  Japhef, 
son  of  Noaii,  whose  descendants  Bochart  (Phal. 
iii.  8)  supposes  to  have  settled  in  Phrygia  (Gen. 
x.  3  ;  com  p.  1  Chron.  i.  5).  Most  of  tiie  inter- 
preters take  him  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  Celtae, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Cimmerii,  Kt,u,ueptot, 
wno  were  already  known  in  the  time  of  Homer 
[Odi/ss.  xi.  11).  To  judge  from  the  ancient  his- 
torians (Herodotus.  Strabo,  Plutarch,  &c),  they 
had  in  early  times  settled  to  the  north  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  Crimea, 
the  ancient  Chersonesus  Taurica.  But  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  driven  from  their  territories  by 
the  Scythians,  u  hen  they  took  refuge  in  Asia 
Minor,  b  c.  7. 

In  t tie  Scriptures,  however,  the  people  named 
Gomer  im,,ly  rather  an  obscure  and  but.  vaguely 
known  nation  of  the  barbarous  north  (Rosen- 
miiller,  Alterth.  i.  1.2  5,  sq. ) 

Josephus  (An/iq.  i.  6.  \)  says  expressly,  that 
the  ancestor  of  the  Galatians,  a  Celtic  colony, 
was  called  Gomer  Michael.  Suppl.  p.  335,  sq.). 
The  Jerusalem  Targum  gives  Gen.  x.  3  with 
'PISX  Afncanns;  -Araliu  'Tplfl  Turca. 

2.  The  name  of  ihn  daughter  of  Diblaim,  wife 
of  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hosea  i.  3).— E.  M. 

GOMORRHA,  one  of  '  the  cities  of  the  plain,1 
destroyed  along  with  Sodom.  An  account  of  that 
catastrophe  is  given  under  Sodom. 

GOPHER  WOOD  OBh  }%  etz-gopher)  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture, as  the  material 
of  which  Noah  was  directed  to  build  the  ark 
(Geu.  vi.  1  1 ). '  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood  ; 
rooms  shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt  pitch 
it  within  and  without  with  pilch"  (khemar,  pro- 
bably 'bitumen').  In  endeavouring  to  ascei  tain 
the  particular  kind  of  wood  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  above  passage,  we  can  get  assistance  only 
from  tli.-  name,  the  country  where  the  wood  was 
supposed  to  have  been  procured,  or  the  traditional 
opinions  respecting  it.  That,  nothing  very  satis- 
factory has  been  ascertained  is  evident  from  the 
various  interpretations  that  have  been  given  of 
'hia  word,  so  that  some  have  pref  rred,  as  in  our 
Authorized  Version,  to  retain  the  original  Hebrew. 


The  Septuagint  rendeis  it  '  squared  timbers,'  ai>i 
Jerome,  in  the  Vulgate,  renders  it  'planed  word ' 
and  '  pitched  wood.'  Some  have  adopted  thf 
opinion  that  a  kind  of  pine-tree  is  intended;  and 
others  that  several  species  may  be  included, 
as  they  all  yield  resin,  tar,  and  pitch.  The 
Persian  translator  has  also  adopted  the  pine , 
but  Celsius  objects  that  it  was  never  common 
in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  The  Chaldee  ver- 
sion and  others  give  the  cedar,  because  it  was 
always  plentiful  in  Asia,  and  was  distinguished 
by  the  incorruptible  nature  of  its  wood.  Bui 
cedar  is  a  very  general  term,  and  correctly  aj>- 
plied,  as  we  have  seen  [Ekes],  only  to  different 
kinds  of  juniper.  These,  though  yielding  ex- 
cellent wood,  remaikable  for  its  fiagrance,  never 
grow  to  a  large  size  in  any  warm  country.  Eu- 
tychius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  relates  in  his 
Annals  (p.  31),  as  quoted  by  Celsius  (Hierobot. 
i.   p.  331),   that   the   ark    was   made  of  a    wood 
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called   sag  or  saj  ^.UJi    v,Ju.,-"'->-  .,*&. 

sag  or  saj  has  been  thought  by  some  to  l>e 
ebony,  but  apparently  without  any  foundation. 
Still  less  is  there  any  likelihood  of  its  being  a 
shrub  like  jtmiperus  sabina,  as  indicated  in  a 
note  by  Rosenmiiller,  Eng.  t  ran  si.  p.  261.  It  is 
curious,  as  already  alluded  to  in  the  Essay  on 
the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,  as  mentioned 
by  Forskal,  that,  the  woods  imported  from  India 
into  Arabia  are  saj,  abnoos  (eb.my)  and  sissoc 
(Dalbergia  sissoo).  .  Some  Persian  writers  or 
Materia  Medica  consider  saj  to  be  the  sal  (shoreo 
robusta\  another  valued  and  much  used  Indiar 
timber  tree,  but  common  only  along  the  loot  of 
the  Himalayan  mountains.  The  teak  is  the 
best  known  and  the  most  highly  valued  timber 
tree  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  it  has  long  been 
imported  into  Arabia,  and  also  into  Egypt.  Oik  . 
of  the  names  by  which  it  is  known  in  India  i.« 
sagoon.  The  saj  is  described  in  some  Persian 
works,  chiefly  translations  from  the  Arabic,  a* 
having  large  leaves  like  elephants'  ears.  This 
applies  well  to  the  leaves  of  the  teak  tiee;  and 
there  is  little  doubt,  thereto' e,  that  the  suj  of  Aral 
authors  is  the  teak  tree.  With  respect  to  its  being 
the  gopher  wood,  the  present  writer  has  ahead} 
remarked  in  the  above  work:  '  The  gopher  wooc 
of  Scripture  is  so  differently  translated  by  different 
commentators,  that  it  is  difficult  to  foim  even  s 
conjecture  on  the  subject ;  besides  being  used  al 
so  early  a  period,  and  mentioned  only  once.  Ii 
need  not  have  beeft  alluded  to.  except  that  th« 
Arabic  version  translates  it  saj,  which  is  the  Ceak 
and  not  likely  to  have  been  the  wood  employed. 
The  Chaldee  Samaritan  translator,  for  gopher. 
gives,  as  a  synonym,  sisa/u,  of  which  Celsius 
says  (Ilierobot.  i.  p.  332),  '  Vocem  obsenram. 
sive  referas  ad  |uAa  crrjaafxiva,  quae  ex  Indiii 
adferri  scribit  Arrianas  (/  eripl  .\Jar.  Erythr 
p.  162),  et  Ebeno  similia  perlubent  alii  (Salinas 
in  Soliu.  p.  727).'  The  sisam  is  probably  th« 
above  sissoo,  mentioned  by  Forskal  as  imported 
in  his  time  into  Arabia,  and  which  is  a  highly' 
value. I,  dark-coloured  wood,  of  which  one  k  nd 
is  called  hlackwood  (Dalbergia  latifolia).  Tut 
greatest  number  of  writers  have  been  of  opinion 
that  by  the  gopher  wood  we  are  to  understand  tin 
cypress  ;  and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  sucb 
authorities  as  Fuller  in  his  Sacred  Mis:e!ianie9, 
Bochart  (Gwgr.  tiacra);  as  well  as  by  Celsiu* 
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Bxerobot.  It  lias  been  stated  that  the  letters  g 
vu&.phi  k  and  pi  differ  only  in  the  sort  or  hard 
manner  in  which  they  are  pronounced,  and  there- 
fore that  gopher  and  kupar  differ  very  little  in 
sound,  ami  that  taaos  in  the  Greek  Kvirdpicxaos 
is  a  mere  addition  to  the  root.  It  is  argued 
farther  that  the  wood  of  the  cypress,  being-  almost 
incorruptible,  was  likely  to  be  preferred;  that  it 
was  frequently  employed  in  later  ages  in  the 
construction  of  temples,  bridges,  and  even  ships; 
and  that  it  was  very  abundant  in  the  countries 
where,  according  to  these  authors,  the  ark  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bui\t,  that  is,  in  Assyria, 
where  other  woods  are  scarce.  But  wherever  the 
ark  was  built,  there  would  be  no  deficiency  of 
timher  if  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  moisture 
witli  warmth  of  climate;  and  we  know  not  what, 
change  of  climate  may  have  taken  place  at  the 
Deluge.  The  pine  tribe,  inclu  ling  the  cypress, 
appears  as  likely  as  any  other  to  have  been  em- 
ployed, usually  growing  as  they  do  in  extensive 
forests,  ind  yielding  straight  and  easily  worked 
timber,  calculated,  from  its  resinous  nature, 
effectually  to  resist  moisture,  especially  if  covered 
with  pitch  and  tar,  which  might  easily  have  been 
prepared  from  the  refuse  branches  and  timber,  and 
used  is  well  as  the  natural  bitumen.  But  the 
whole  of  these  suggestions  amount  only  to  con- 
jectures, and  there  seems  no  possibility  of  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. — J.  F.  R. 

GOSHEN  (]V?y  ;  Sept.  iW*/,  Teatf*),  a  pro- 
vince or  district  of  Egypt  in  which  Jacob  and  his 
family  settled  through  the  instrumentality  of  his 
son  Joseph,  and  in  which  they  and  their  descend- 
ants remained  for  a  period  of  430  vears(Gen.  xlv. 
10;  xlvi.2«;  xlvii.  27  ;  1.8;  Exod.'viii.  22;  ix.26). 
The  Bible  does  not  present  any  definite  information 
as  to  the  precise  locality  of  Goshen,  and  of  course 
later  authorities  possess  only  an  inferior  value. 
There  are,  however,  incidental  expressions,  allu- 
sions, ami  implications  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
afford  aid  in  determining  the  spot.  That  Goshen 
lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile  may  be  justi- 
fiably inferred  from  the  fact  that  Jacob  is  not 
reported  to  have  crossed  that  river;  nor  does  it 
appeal  that  the  Israelites  did  so  in  their  flight,  out 
of  Egypt.  VVHh  this  inference  all  the  language 
employed  (see  the  passages  as  given  above),  to 
say  the  least,  agrees,  if  it  does  not  afford  an  in- 
direct evidence  in  its  favour.  By  comparing 
Exod.  xiii.  17  and  1  Chron.  vii.  21,  it  appears 
that  Goshen  bordered  on  Arabia  (see  Gen. 
xlv.  10,  Sept.  r«rf/x  'Apa/Bias)  as  well  as  Pa- 
lestine, and  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt  shows  that  the  land  was  not  far  removed 
from  the  Red  Sea.  It  appears  probable  that  we 
may  fix  the  locality  of  Goshen  in  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  district  around  Heroopolis.  The 
Septuagint  renders  the  words  HV"1K  |K'2  '  land 
of  Goshen1  (Gen.  xlvi.  28),  naff  'Hpuwv  ir6\iv, 
(h  yr^v  'Pa/jLtaarj,  thus  identifying  Goshen  with 
Rameses,  or  the  district  of  Pirliom  or  Heroopolis. 
(&&  map.  No.  3,  in  Knight'i  illuminated  Atlas.) 
This  would  make  Goshen  correspond  with  one 
of  the  divisions  of  what  was  anciently  termed 
the  PravfltCtUrft  Arabica,  1  i-Aral;ia,  the  eastern 
district,  lying,  that  is,  on  thee  stern  or  Arabian 
side  ol  the  Nile.  This  division  was  that  (>f 
Heiionolis     or    On,    Mataiiyeh,    or     Ain-Slums. 


An  attempt  has  been  made  to  define  it  accurately, 
so  as  to  identify  Goshen  (Kosenm.  Altert/ium., 
iii.  210)  with  the  Nomos  Arabia?  (Ptol.  iv.  5),  or 
the  country  of  Esch-schar  Kijah  (the  eastern 
land),  which  stretches  south  from  Pelusium  a* 
far  as  Belbeis  (north-east  from  Cairo),  and  tc 
the  north-east  borders  of  the  desert  El  Dschefar. 
Traces  are  found  here,  it  is  thought,  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Israelites,  in  large  heaps  of  ruins,  a 
few  hours'  journey  to  the  north-east  of  Cairo, 
which  the  Arabs  call  Tell  el  J/tud  (Jews'  hills), 
or  Turbeh  el  J  hud  (Jews'  graves) (Niebuhr,  i.  100). 
According  to  Bois  Ayme  (Descrip.  de  V  Ecjypte, 
viii.  HI)  Goshen  was  the  valley  Sahal-yar, 
which  begins  in  the  vicinity  of  Belbeis,  and  em- 
braces the  district  of  Heroopolis.  Robinson  (Pa- 
lestine, i.  37)  makes  light  of  the  evidence  sup- 
posed to  be  supplied  by  '  themonnds  of  the  Jews, 
just  mentioned.  He  says,  '  if  there  is  any  his- 
torical foundation  fur  this  name,  which  is  doubt- 
ful, these  mounds  can  only  be  referred  back  to 
the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  in  the  centuries  im- 
mediately before  the  Christian  era,  when  great 
numbers  of  Jews  resorted  to  Egypt  and  erected  a 
temple  at  heontopolis.'  This  opinion,  however, 
appears  to  us  somewhat  arbitrary.  And  what 
ever  the  actual  origin  of  these  mounds,  the  ordi- 
nary account  of  them  may  be  the  transmission 
or  echo  of  a  very  ancient  tradition.  Robinson, 
however,  does  not  deny  that  Goshen  is  to  be 
found  about  where  the  best  authorities  ordinarily 
place  it,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  quo- 
tation ;  we  regret  that  the  wish  here  spoken  of  was 
not  fulfilled  :  'It  had  been  our  wish  to  take  a 
more  circuitous  route  from  Suez  to  Cairo,  de- 
scending the  eastern  branch  or  canal  of  the  Nile 
beyond  Belbeis,  as  far  as  to  the  province  of 
Shnr-kiyeh,  and  thence  along  the  valley  of  the 
ancient  canal  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Suez. 
Our  object  in  taking  this  route  would  have  been 
to  make  inquiries  and  obseivations  personally  in 
relation  to  the  land  of  Goshen  and  the  Exodus 
of  the  Israelites'  (i.  54).  The  following  passage, 
however,  will  serve  to  prove  that  even  the  deseit 
is  not  bhsuited  to  pastoral  pui poses: — '  The  desert 
wlijjch  we  weie  now  crossing  is  not  sandy,  hut  its 
surface,  for  the  nn;st  part,  is  a  hard  gravel,  often 
strewed  with  pebbles.  Numerous  wadys,  or  shal- 
low water-courses,  intersect  its  surface.  In  all 
these  wadys  there  are  usually  to  be  found  scat- 
tered tufts  of  heibs  or  shrubs,  on  which  the  camels 
browse  as  they  pass  along,  and  which  serve  like- 
wise as  their  pasturage  when  turned  loose  at 
night.  During  the  rainy  season  and  afterwards, 
the  inhabitants  of  Belbeis  and  the  Shur-kiyeh,  as 
probably  did  the  Israelites  of  old,  still  drive  their 
mingled  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  for  pasturage  to 
this  quarter  of  the  desert.' 

Laborde  (Arabia  Petr&a,  p.  58)  fixes  Goshen 
in  the  country  around  Belbeis,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Nile.  Speaking  of  his  journey  from  Cairo 
by  Belbeis  to  Suez,  he  says,  'This  plain  is  the 
province  of  Goshen,  where  the  children  of  Egypt 
settled  and  multiplied  :  it  was  here  that  the  meet- 
ing  occurred  between  Jacob,  the  patriarch,  and 
Joseph,  theminister  and  master  of  Egypt.1  Laborde 
passed  the  banks  of  the  canal  which  formerly 
united  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea,  and  which,  he 
says,  Bonaparte  was  the  fiist  in  modem  times  to 
observe.  M.  (Xiatremere  has  endeavoured  to  do- 
line  the  locality*  ahd   by   comparing   several  j,a*. 
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■ages  collected  from  different  writers,  he  infers 
!ha«  the  Wady  Tumilat  (Wady  Tomlate  in  La- 
borde)  in  which  the  canal  of  Cairo  terminates  is 
the  land  of  Goshen:  such  at  least  seems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  Saadias  and  Abu  Said,  the 
authors  of  the  earliest  Arabic  Versions  of  the  Old 
Testament — the  one  for  the  use  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  other  for  that  of  the  Samaritans  (Mem.  Geogr. 
sur  V Eyypte).  J.  D  Michaelis  was  of  opinion 
(Spicil.  p.  371)  that  Goshen  extended  from  Pales- 
tine along  -the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  Tanitic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  thence  iidand  up  roHelio- 
polis.  embracing  a  sweep  of  country  so  as  to  take 
in  a  pait  of  Arabia,  bordering  on  Egypt.  The 
various  opinions  that  have  been  held  on  the  sub- 
ject may  lie  found  classified  and  considered  by 
Belieimami  in  his  Handb.  d.  Bibl.  Lit.  iv.  191- 
220  (  ee  also  Jablonsky,  Dissert,  viii.  de  Terra 
Guic/i). 

This  district  was  suitable  for  a  nomadic  people, 
who  would  have  been  misplaced  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  '  Children  of  the 
desert,  or  at  least  used  as  they  were  to  wander 
freely  from  one  fertile  plain  to  another  with 
their  Hocks  and  herds,  the  sons  of  Jacob  required 
a  spot  where  the  advantages  of  an  advanced  civi- 
lization could  be  united  with  unrestricted  freedom, 
and  abundance  be  secured  without  the  forfeiture 
of  early  and  cherished  habits.  The  several  opi- 
nions which  we  have  given  substantially  agree  in 
referring  Goshen  to  the  .country  intervening  be- 
tween the  uesert  of  Arabia  and  Palestine  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  on  the 
other,  with  the  Mediterranean  at  the  base.  The  dis- 
trict assigned  to  Jacob  and  his  family  was  chosen 
for  its  superioiity  (Gen.  xlvii.  6),  '  In  the  best. of 
the  land  make  thy  lather  and  brethren  to  dwell, 
in  the  land  of  Goshen  let  them  dwell  ;'  and  the 
subsequent  increase  of  the  Israelites  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  multiplication  of  their  cattle, 
shows  that  the  territory  was  one  of  extiaoniiuary 
fertility.  Time  and  circumstances  have  doubt- 
less had  their  ed'ect  on  the  fertility  of  a  country 
in  which  the  desert  is  ever  ready  to  make  en- 
croachments so  soon  as  the  repelling  hand  of  man 
is  relaxed  or  withdrawn.  But  Laborde  (p.  53) 
represents  the  vicinity  of  Heliopolis  as  still  co- 
veie-l  with  palm-trees,  and  as  having  an  en- 
closure, comprehending  a  considerable  space  of 
grom. d,  which  is  coveied  every  year  by  the  in- 
undation of  the  Nile  to  the  height  of  five  feet. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  expect  evidences  of 
luxuriant  fertility.  The  country  was  chosen  for 
its  pre-eminent  fitness  for  shepherds.  If  a  nomadic 
tribe  had  wide  space  and  g<wd  pasture-grounds, 
they  would  have  •  the  best  (for  themselves)  of  the 
land,  and  these  advantages  the  district  in  which 
we  have  placed  Goshen  abundantly  supplied  in 
ancient  tunes,  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were 
more  liberally  dispensed  than  at  present  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  country.  Nothing  is  needed 
but  watei  to  make  the  desert  fertile.  '  The  water 
of  the  Nile  soaks  through  the  earth  for  some 
distance  under  the  sandy  tract  (the  neighbour- 
hood of  Heliopolis),  and  is  everywhere  found  on 
tig  wells  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  deep. 
Such  wells  are  veiy  fiequent  in  parts  which  the 
inundation  does  not  reach.  The  waler  is  raised 
fiom  them  by  wheels  turned  by  oxen  and  applied 
to  the  irrigation  of  (lie  fields.  Whenever  this 
takes   ulace  the  desert    is  turned  int     a  fruitful 
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field.  In  passing  to  Heliopolis  we  saw  several 
such  fields  in  the  different  stages  of  being  re- 
claimed from  the  -desert;  some  just  laid  out, 
others  already  fertile.  In  returning  by  another  way 
more  eastward,  we  passed  a  succession  of  beauti- 
ful plantations  wholly  dependent  on  this  mode  of 
irrigation'  (Robinson's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  p.  36). — 

J.  R.  B. 

GOSPEL.  The  Greek  word  tvayyeKiov,  glcd 
tidings,  is  translated  in  the  English  Version  by 
the  word  Gospel,  viz.,  God's  spell.,  or  the  Word  oj 
God.  The  central  point  of  Christian  preaching 
was  the  joyful  intelligence  that  die  Saviour  had 
come  into  the  world  (Matt.  iv.  23;  Rom.  x.  15); 
and  the  first  Christian  preachers,  who  chaiac- 
terized  their  account  of  the  person  and  nrsdon 
of  Christ  by  the  term  euay.y€\iov,were  themselvts 
called  evayyehicrrai  (Eph.  ii.  11  ;  Acts  xxi.  8). 
The  former  name  was  also  prefixed  to  the  Written 
accounts  of  Christ;  and  as  this  intelligence  was 
noted  down  by  various  writers  in  various  forms, 
the  particle  Kara  {e.  g.  evayy  e\iov  Kara  Mor- 
daioi/)  was  inserted.  We  possess  four  such  ac- 
counts; the  first  by  Matthew,  announcing  the 
Redeemer  as  the  promised  King  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God ;  the  second  by  Mark,  declaring  him  '  a 
Prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word"  (Luk*1  xxiv. 
19):  the  thud  by  Luke,  of  whom  it  might  I* 
said  that  he  represented  Christ  in  the  special  cha- 
racter of  the  Saviour  of  sinneis  (Luke  \  ii.  36, 
sq  ;  xv.  18-9,  sq.) :  the  fourth  by  John,  who  re- 
presents Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  in  whom 
deity  and  humanity  became  one.  The  ancient 
church  gave  to  Matthew  the  symbol  of  the  lion, 
to  Mark  that  of  man,  to  Luke. that  of  the  ox,  and 
to  John  that  of  the  eagle  ;  these  were  the  four 
faces  of  the  cherubim.  The  cloud  in  which  the 
Lord  revealed  himself  was  borne  by  the  cheru- 
bim, and  the  four  Evangelists  were  also  the  bearers 
of  that  glory  of  God  which  appeared  in  the  form 
of  man. 

Concerning  the  order  which  they  occupy  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  oldest  Latin  and  Gothic  Versions, 
as  also  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  place  Mat- 
thew and  John  first,  and  after  them  Mark  and 
Luke,  while  the  other  MSS.  and  old  versions 
follow  the  order  given  to  them  in  our  Bibles.  As 
dogmatical  reasons  render  a  different  order  more 
natural,  there  is  much  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
that  their  usual  position  arose  from  regard  to  the 
chronological  dates  of  the  respective  composition 
of  the  four  gospels  :  this  is  the  Opinion  of  Oiigen, 
Irenaus,  and  Eusebius.  All  ancient  testimonies 
agree  that  Matthew  was  the  earliest,  and  John 
the  latest  Evangelist.  The  i elation  of  the  Gosjwd 
of  John  to  the  other  three  Gospels,  and  the  lelahon 
of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  to 
each  other,  is  very  remaikable  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  history  of  the  Baptist,  and  that  of 
Christ's  passion  and  resurrection,  we  lind  in  John 
not  only  narratives  of  quite  different  'events. 
but  also  different  statements  even  in  the  above 
sections,  the  strongest  of  which  is  that  relating  to 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  which — according  to 
the  first  three  Gospels — took  place  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Passover,  while,  to  judge  from  John  xiii 
1,  29;  xviii.  28  ;  xix.  14,31,  it  would  appear 
that  it  had  taken  place  on  the  eve  of  the  day  on 
which  the  passover  was  to  lie  eaten,  but  which  wm 
either  not  eaten  at  all  by  our  Lord,  or  was  antici- 
pated by  him  by  a  day.     On  the  other  band,  ti» 
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Qrsl  three  Evangel) *ts  not  only  tolerably  harmo-" 
nize  in  the  substance  and  order  of  the  events  they 
relate,  hut  conespond  even  sentence  by  sentence 
in  their  -ep.ua  e  narratives  (coinp.  ex.  (jr.  Murk  i. 
21-28  with  Luke  iv.  31-37;  Matt.  viij.  31-31; 
Mark  vi.  31;  v.  17;  Luke  viii.  32-37,  etc.). 
The  thought  that  first  suggests  itself  on  con- 
sidering this  surprising  harmony  is,  that  they  all 
had  mutually  -oh awn  their  information  from  one 
another.  Thus  Grc'.ius,  ex.  <jr  ,  is  of  opinion  that 
Matthew  was  the  oldest  source,  and  that  Maik 
drew  his  information  both  from  Matthew  and 
'Luke;  again,  according  to  Biisching,  Luke  was 
the  oldest,  and  Matthew  made  use  of  Luke  and 
Mark  ;  while  most  critics  in  Germany  have 
adopted  the  view  of  Griesbach,  tliat  Matthew  was 
the  oldest,  and  was  made  use  of  by  Luke,  and 
that  Mark  derived  his  information  both  from 
Matthew  and  LuKe.  Following  the  suggestion 
of  Roiv,  some  ol'  the  most  modern  critics,  such 
as  Weisse,  Wilke  (in  his  work  entitled  Ur-evau- 
yelist,  1-3SJ,  and  Bauer,  are,  ori  the  other  hand, 
of  opinion  that  Mark  was  the  original  evan- 
gelist, and  that  Matthew  and  LuKe  derived 
their  inhumation  from  him.  The  difference  of 
these  opinions  leads  to  the  suspicion  "that  none 
of  them  aie  right,  more  especially  when  we 
consider  that,  notwithstanding  the  partial  har- 
mony of  the  three  evangelists  in  the  choice  of 
their  sentences,  there  is  still  a  surprising  ditleience 
in  them  as  legards  the  words  of  those  sentences; 
a  fact  which  compelled  the  critics  who  suppose 
that  the  evangelist's  made  use  of  each  other's 
writings,  to  account  everywhere  for  such  devia- 
tions, and  Irequently  to  ha\e  recourse  to  the  must 
trivial  and  pedantic  arguments.  To  us  these  dif- 
ference*  in  word  and  phiase  would  appear  incon- 
ceivable were  we  disposed  to  assume  that  the 
evangelists  had  copied  one  another. 

Wilke  has  tried,  widi  gieat  show  of  learning 
and  much  continence,  to  defend  his  opinion,  that 
Mark's  Gospel  was  the  primitive  text;  hut  Wilke 
also  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  most 
aitificial  hypotheses;  one  of  which  is,  that  even 
Mark  has  subsequently  been  extended  byglossarial 
additions,  because  he  could  account  in  no  other 
way  fill  t lie  omission  of  Matthew  and  Luke  to 
copy  the  seven  sections  peculiar  to  Maik.  An- 
( it  In  r  difficulty,  viz.  that  the  text  of  Matthew  often 
i.aimonizes  more  with  the  text  of  Luke  than  with 
that  of  M..rk,  he  is  obliged  to  meet  .by  assuming 
that  Matjtiie w  reloimed  the  text  of  Mark  in  confor- 
mity with  that  of  Luke,  etc.  These  dilliculties 
led  to  the  supposition,  a'ready  brought  forward  by 
Le  Cleic.  Sender,  and  Les>ing,  that  there  existed 
originally  a  I'rutcvanyelluni,  or  primitive  Gospel, 
comjjo.sed  by  the  Apostles  in  the  Aramaean  lan- 
guage, w|i.ch  was  afterwards  variously  iecast  iu 
the  Greek  t  ngue  by  authors  w!:o  made  use  of 
each  other.  This  hypothesis  was  particularly 
developed  by  Eichhorn  and  Maish,  but  is  now 
again  generally  relinquished  on  account  of  the 
serious  objections  against  it. — \.  By  this  hypo- 
thesis it  is  ux.umed  that  the  paits  in  which 
all  the  three  harmonize  existed  in  the  original 
evangelium,  while  th<'  plus  consists  of  additions 
by  the  separate  uiilers.  Now,  how  aie  we  to 
account,  in  a  natural  way,  for  their  frequent 
harmony  in  these  addition,  ;il.so  j  'I  m-,  oi  j<<  emu 
can  (wily  lie  answered  in  a  \ei>  aitilieial  manner. 
%.   The  .-.hioriol  >gieal    order  would    thus    lemain 


the  same.  3.  Luke  iu  his  prooemium  do<*s  not 
mention  an  original  evangelium,  hut,  on  tiie  eon- 
traiy,  speaks  of  various  iepo*'s  from  eye-wit- 
nes.ses.  1.  It  is  not  1  i k <  1  y  that  tiie  know  ledge  of 
such  original  evangel iuin  should  not  have  neen 
preserved  lor- some  time;  hut  none  of  the  ancient 
wi  iters  know  anything  about  it. 

Herder    suggested    another    hypothesis,    which 
has  been    very  ably  defended  by    Gieseler,    in   his 
Work  Uebcrd.e  Lints  c/nmj  una' J>  u/u-sten  Sciiic/c- 
sale   der    Evanye.lien,    ISIS  ;    namely,    that    our 
written,    gospels    aie    founded    upon   a   evclus  of 
bra]  traditions:   that  the  oiiginal  witnesses  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord  at  lhst  confined  the   narration  <  f 
their  testimony   to  Jeiusalem   and  Judaea,  wifeoje 
the  facts  which  had  occuned  in  Galilee  were  little 
known  ;  and   that,   by  frequently   repeating  these 
accounts,  not  only  a  certain  splieie  of  facts,  but 
also   of  phrases,  and    paitially  also  of  woids.  be- 
came   the    fixed    standard    for    these    nan  at  ions, 
without,  however,  encroaching  altogether  on   the 
free  choice  of  the  narrator.      But  this  assumption, 
likewise,    is    liable    to    objections  : — 1.    W   the 
Apostles   had  leaUy  fixed   for   the  primitive  oral 
gospel  a  ceitain  set  of  facts,  how  does  it  happen, 
then,  that   the  evangelists  disagree  so   much    m 
their   chronological   airangementY    (comp.    Luke 
iv.  1(3,  sq.  with   Matt.   xiii.  53,  sqq.)     2.   If  the 
cycle   of   traditions    was    fixed    by    the  Ap.  st'es, 
why,  then,  does  John  so  entiiely  deviate  bom  it  ? 
3.  According    to    Papias,   Maik    collected    what 
Peter  pieached  as  circumstances  requiied.   Pap  as 
s'ates  that  on   this  account  Peter  could  not  ha\e 
written  a  complete  cvvra^is.     Does  it  not  follow 
from  this  that  Peter   had   no   fixed   standaid,  or 
pattern,  or  cycle  for  his  preaching  '{    1.  According 
to   Luke  i.  1,  2,  several   earlier   writers   had   put 
together  (dt/ard(T(r€a6ai)  into  a  nanation  the  facts 
told    to  them    by  eye-witnesses.     Does  this    not 
indicate  that  it  was   the  writeis  who  first  brought 
into  connection  the  accouuts  of  the  eye-witnes^s  .' 
Ti  ese    arguments    a)e,    however,     not   quite    ;n- 
contioveitible.     As   to  John,    he  is,  tlnoughoui, 
original  ;    and,   having   written   at   an   advanced 
age    and   far  from   Palestine,   lie   may    certainly 
have   pursued  a  course  of  lib  own.      Papias  s   as- 
sertion does   not  render   impossible  the  fact  that 
Peter   communicated    a    ceitain    fixed    cycle   of 
facts.      The   same   i  en son    which   induced  Papias 
to  consider  the  Gospel    of  Maik  an   incomplete 
syntaxis,  because  it  does  not  contain  e\ervthin_r, 
may  also  have  induced  him  to  consider  as  mk.i 
the  communications  of  Peter..    The  phiase  ch/aTaa- 
crecrQat  Zivyqcriv  in  Lukcdoes  not  piecisely  indie, itc 
that  the  relations  of  the  eye-witnesses  had  no  con- 
nection.    Of   more   importance  ceitainlj    id   tl>< 
aigument  derived  from  the  chronological  position 
of  ceitain  facts  in  Matthew  and  Luke.     HaWevrij 
.is  legaids  Luke,  tiieie  cannot  lie  the  hast    dotihl 
that   his   (ioqiel,   as    well  as    the  Acts*    was  tuiu- 
po  ed  and  ananged  hotn  alieady  existing  original 
document!  J  a  fact  could  med  among  othei   iea>oi.s 
aUo    by    tiie    good   Grerk    in    the    lireface   of    I  is 
(jospel,  and  in  the  la>t  chapters  of  the  Acts, 
be  himself  api  ears    iu    his   narration    as    \'  ,■    tra 
veiling    (Miu|.uiion    of  Paul.      This    gobd    Greek 
style  forms   a   striking  cculra-t  \\  itli  the  Hellene 
Gieek  used    iu    the  lu.stoi  ic.il    p.u  t    of  liis    Go«mh 
and    in    |'.»    tii-t    and    giva'ei   poit n  n  of   liie  Jr.'\ 
If,  therefore,  he  found  documents  uti  sum**  s«i  i 
rati-  parti  of  the  life  ol   our  Lo-d,  which  had  iwai 
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committed  to  writing  from  the  oral  communi- 
cations of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  these 
documents  might  certainly  have  been  arranged 
in  a  chronologically  different  manner.  1.  If 
we  possess  in  the  Gospel  of  the  most  ancient 
Evangelist  and  Apostle  the  pattern  of  oral  tra- 
dition, how  can  it  he  that  Luke  compiles  Ins 
Gospel  from  private  documents,  and  thus  changes 
the  order  of  the  arrangement  V  and  how  can  it  he 
thai  Mark  in  this  respect  partially  follows  Luke? 
This  different  arrangement  of  the  events  is  observ- 
able not  only  in  one  or  two  isolated  instances,  but 
the  order  of  all  the  events  in  Matt.  iv.  23  ;  xiv., 
differs  from  that  of  Mark  and  Luke.  2.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  though  Matthew  frequently  adds 
to  his  narration  some  expressions  which  indicate 
the  time  of  the  events,  there  is  also  frequently 
wanting  all  such  indications,  as  well  in  Matthew 
as  in  Luke.  It  has  long  been  assumed  that 
Matthew,  in  his  narrative  of  the  sayings  of  Christ, 
has  grouped  together  kindred  sayings ;  for  in- 
stance, various  parables  (ch.  xiii.)  ;  denunciations 
against  the  Pharisees  (ch.  xxiii.).  Since,  there- 
fore, Matt  ew  frequently  does  not  connect  the  va- 
rious events  chronologically,  but  rather  according 
to  their  similarity,  it  is  likely  that  lie  had  no  in- 
tention to  furnish  the  succession  of  the  times,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  apostles  had 
any  definite  pattern  for  a  compendium  of  gospel 
history.  We  therefore  sup]>ose  it  to  be  necessary 
to  limit  the  hypothesis  of  an  oral  protevangelmm 
to  the  fact  that  certain  groups  of  speeches  and 
events  in  the  history  of  our  Lord  were,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  Christianity,  frequently  nar- 
rated and  also  written  down.  Hence  it  will  be 
understood  why  the  sentences  in  various  evange- 
lists are  frequently  arranged  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  why  the  evangelists  frequently  differ  in  their 
phraseology,  in  the  plus  or  mimis  of  their  com- 
munications, and  in  their  arrangement.  The 
learned  Schott  concludes  his  Isagoge  with  a 
confession  which  deprives  criticism  of  all  hope 
even  for  the  future  :  '  etsi  luhenter  largiamur 
ejusmodi  conjecturam  cujus  ope,  quaacunque  dis- 
cepfari  possint  de  his  illisve  i;eetioribus  evange- 
liurum  canonicorum  parallelis  prorsus  deriniantur, 
haud  facile  unquam prodduram £sse.'  '  Although 
we  would  gladly  allow  such  a  conjecture,  by  the 
aid  of  which  any  doubt  concerning  these  or  those 
more  correct  parallels  of  the  canonical  gospels 
may  be  fully  determined,  yet  it  cannot  easily  be 
tier  advanced.' 

As  the  three  Evangelists  mutually  supply  and 
explain  each  other,  they  were  early  joined  to  each 
other,  by  Tatian,  about  ad.  170,  and  by  Am- 
monius,  about  a  u  230,*  and  the  discrepancies 
among  them  early  led  to  attempts  to  reconcile 
tliem.f  An  ingenious  essay  of  this  kind  was 
v  r.tten  by  Augustine  in  his  book  De  Consensu 
i'.t  11,1-gcli.staiu/n.  Starting  from  the  principle 
ut'  a  verbal  inspiration,  in  the  Gospels,  every 
difference  in  expulsions  and  facts  was  considered 
u  i  proof  that  the  speeches  and  facts  had  repeat- 
i  v  occurred.  This  opinion  is  advanced,  for 
mce,  in  Andreas  ( )ssiander's  llarmonia  Evan' 
geli&ttuwm.  The  subject  is.  however,  more  freely 
•aandled  by  Calvin,  Chemnitz,  Kaiser,  Gerhard, 
m!    others,    in    their    respective    works,  De  Har- 

*  Such  }tu  ting  together  is  called  synopsis. 
|  Hcumonies. 
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monia  Evangelistarum.  Gerhard's  book,  in  thre* 
folio  volumes,  is  owe  of  the  most  comprehensive 
exegetical  works  on  the  four  Gospels.  Strauss 
has  drawn  his  principal  argument  against  the 
unhistorical  character  of  the  Gospels  from  these 
discrepancies ;  but  he  is  in  the  first  instance  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  Evangelist  had  the  intention 
of  relating  the  particulars  of  events  scrupulously 
in  a  chronological  order;  nor  is  he  less  wrong  in 
seeing  in  every  deviation  a  contradiction,  and  ir 
the  attempts  at  reconciliation,  productions  of  mere 
dogmatic  prejudice,  while  he  is  himself  guilty  of 
prejudice,  by  the  very  aversion  he  shows  against 
every  attempt  at  such  reconciliation  ! 

When  we  consider  that  one  and  the  same 
writer,  namely,  Luke,  relates  the  conversion  of 
Paul  (Acts  ix.  22,  26),  with  different  incidental 
circumstances,  after  three  various  documents, 
though  it  would  have  been  very  easy  for  him  to  have 
annulled  the  discrepancies,  we  cannot  help  being 
convinced  that  the  Evangelists  attached  but 
little  weight  to  minute  preoiseness  in  the  inci- 
dents, since,  indeed,  the  historical  truth  of  a 
narration  consists  less  in  them,  in  the  relation  of 
minute  details,  than  in  the  correct  conception  oi 
the  character \  and  spirit  of  the  event.  An  expo- 
sition and  refutation  of  the  most  recent  attacks 
against  the  truth  of  the  Evangelical  history  on 
account  of  this  discrepancy,  may  be  seen  in 
Tholuck's  Glaubw'urdigkeit  der  Evangelischen 
Geschichte ;  and  in  his  Review  of  Strauss 's  Life  oi 
Christ  in  Literarischer  Anzeiger,  183^;  also  in 
Ebrard's  Wissenschaftliche  Kritik  der  Evange- 
lischen Geschichte,  2  vols.  1842.  This  last  work 
is  a  compendium  of  all  critical  investigations  into 
the  history  contained  in  the  Gospels. — A.  T. 

GOSPELS.  SPURIOUS  (Apocrypha).  The 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  having  been  finally  settled  before  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  rejected  writings  which 
bore  the  names  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
soon  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  few,  if  any,  have 
descended  to  our  times  in  their  original  slmpe. 
From  the  decree  of  Gelasius  and  a  few  othei 
sources  we  have  the  names  and  a  few  detached 
notices  of  a  good  many  of  these  productions.  We 
shall  first  speak  of  those  which  are  still  extant. 

The  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter. 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  East  in  an  Arabic 
translation,  was  Hist  made  known  in  Europe  in  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Isidore 
de  Isolanis  in  his  Summa  de  donis  Sti.  Josephi 
He  observes  that  the  *  Catholics  of  the  East'  com- 
memorate St.  Joseph  on  the  19th  March,  and  read 
the  legend  of  the  saint,  omitting  certain  part* 
which  are  not  approved  in  the  Roman  church. 
This  work  was  first  published  by  Wall  in,  at  Leij> 
sic,  in  1722,  from  an  Arabic  MS.  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Rot,  accom- 
panied with  a  Latin  translation.  It  was  divided 
by  Wallin  into  chapters  and  verses.  It  is  alsc 
found  in  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  Memphic.  It  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Copts.  The  former  part, 
to  chap,  ix.,  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  an 
ancient  Gospel  of  the  Infancy.  The  Latin  wai 
republished  by  Fabricius. 

The  Gospel  ok  the  Infancy  was  first  pub- 
lished  by  Henry  Sike,  at  Utrecht,  in  1697,  from 
an  Arabic  MS.  Sike's  Latin  version  was  repub- 
lished by  Fabricius,  who  divide!    t  into  chapter* 
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The  Arabic  was  divided  into  corresponding  chap- 
ters by  Thilo,  in  IS32. 

Ttiere  are  several  MSS.  of  this  gospel  extant, 
the  oldest  of  which  known  is  that  in  the  Mediceau 
Library,  written  in  1299.  The  narratives  which 
it  contains  were  current  in  the  second  century, 
and  the  account  contained  in  this  gospel  respect- 
ing Christ's  learning  the  alphabet  is  mentioned 
by  irenaj-is  {-Adv.  Hcercs  i.  20)  as  a  fabrication 
ot*  the  Marcosians.  The  G  spel  of  the  Infancy  is 
found  in  the  catalogue  o!  (>eiasius,  and  it  is  es- 
pecially remarkable  from  tiie  fact  that  it  was 
most  probably  this  gospel  which  was  known  to 
Mohammed,  who  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  any  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  and  who 
has  inserted  some  of  its  narrations  in  the  Koran. 
The  SepAey  Toldoth  Jesu,  a  well-known  publica- 
tion of  the  Jews,  contains  similar  fables  with 
those  in  this  gospel  (Wagenseil's  Sota).  This 
work  was  received  as  genuine  by  many  of  the 
1  Eastern  Christians,  especially  the  Nesrorians  and 
1  Monophysites.  It  was  found  to  have  been  univer- 
sally read  by  the  Syrians  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Tra- 
vancore,  and  was  condemned  at  the  Synod  of 
Diamper,  in  1599,  by  Archbishop,  Menezes,  who 
lescribes  it  as  'the  book  called  the  Gospel, of -(fre. 
Infancy,  already  condemned  by  the  ancients  for 
its  many  blasphemous  heresies  and  fabulous  his 
tories.*     Wherever  the  name  Jesus  occurs  in  this 

gospel,  he  is  universally  entitled    L^Jj),   while 

Christ  is  called  tX*«Jl.     This  was  a  distinction 

introduced  by  the  Nestorians.  The  Bless,  d 
Viigin  is  also  entitled  the  Lady  Mary.  The 
Persians  and  Copts  also  received  tl  :«  gospel  (De 
la  Brosse's  Lexic.  Vers.  voc.  Tinctoria  ars).  The 
original  language  was  probably  Syriac.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Gospel  o'  Peter,  or  of 
Thomas. 

The  Gospel  of  Thomas  the  Israelite 
(Greek),  a  work  which  has  (lowed  from  the  same 
source  with  the  former,  was  first  published  by 
Cotelerius  {Nates  on  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Apostles,  1.  vi.  c.  17,  torn.  i.  p.  348),  from  an 
imperfect  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was 
republished  and  divided  into  chapters  by  Fabri- 
cius.  The  most  perfect  edition  was  that  of  Min- 
garelli,  in  the  Xuova  Raccolta  d'  Opusculi  scien- 
ttfice  e  filosojice,  Venet.  1701,  from  a  Bologna 
MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mingarelli  (wild 
believed  it  to  have  been  a  forgery  of  the  Mani- 
chees)  accompanied  his  text  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. Thilo  has  given  a  complete  edition  from 
a  collation  of  Mingarelli's  work  with  two  .MSS. 
preserved  at  Bonn  and  Dresden.  This  gospel 
relates  the  fable  of  Christ's  learning  the  Greek 
al|  habet,  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  account  in 
Irena-us.  In  other  Gospels  of  the  Infancy  (as 
in  that  published  by  Sike)  be  is  represented  as 
learning  the  Hebrew  letters.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  ihis  is  the  sum1  woik  which  is 
called  the  Gosjiel  of  Thomas,  by  Origeu,  Am- 
brose, Bede,  and  others.  This  gospel  probably 
had  its  origin  among  the  Gnost  ies,  and  found  its 
wav  from  them,  through  the  Manichee*,  into  the 
chinch;  but  having  beeo  nore  generally  received 
Anion :  the  hejteticn   it  wau  seldom  cnpied  by  foe 

monks,  which    accounts   (or   the    paucity  of    MSS. 

Nicephoms  sa  ■*  that   the  Gospel  of  Thomas  Con- 
tained    1300       txoi     |s''  icnoM  i.TiM  J.       Tliis 
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pseud-epigra])hal  work  is  probably  the  foundation 
of  all  the  histories  of  Christ's  infancy,  but  it  it 
supposed  to  have  been  recast  and  interpolated. 

The  Protevanueeion  ok  James  has  de- 
scended to  us  in  the  original  Greek,  and  was  hist 
published  by  Bibliander,  at  Basel,  in  1552,  in  a 
Latin  version  by  William  Posteil.  who  asserted 
that  it  was  publicly  read  in  the  Greek  cimicl.es. 
and  maintained  that  it  was  a  genuine  work  oi  t;,e 
Apostle  James,  and  intended  to  be  placed  ar 
head  of  St.  Maik's  Gospel.  These  commenda- 
tions provoked  the  wrath  of  the  learned  Henry 
Stephen,  who  insinuated  that  it  was  fabricated 
by  Posteil  himself,  whom  he  calls  '  a  detestable 
monster"  (Introduction  an  Traitede  la  Conform  ite 
des  Mer'veilles  Ancicunes  avec  les  Mudcrnes. 
1500).  It  was  reprinted  in  the  Orthodox  oy  r  a  plia 
of  J.  Herold,  Basil,  1555;  and  again  in  the 
Orthodoxoyrapha,  vol.  i.  (1509),  of  Jacob 
Grynams,  who  entertained  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  it.  Subsequent  discoveries  have  prove*.; 
that,  notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  Posteil  s 
high  pretensions  in  favour  of  the  authentici'y  of 
this  gospel,  Stephen's  accusations  against  him 
were  all  ill-founded.  There  had,  even  at  \\\a 
time  when  Stephen  wrote,  been  already  a  Greek 
translation  published  by  Neander,  of  which 
Stephen  was  not  aware;  it  appeared  among  lie 
Apocrypha  annexed  by  Oporin  to  his  edition  of 
Luther's  Catechism,  Basel,  1504.  It  was  repub- 
lished by  Fabricius  (who  divided  it  into  chapters,, 
and  subsequently  by  Birch  and  Thilo.  Thilo 
collated  for  his  edition  six  Paris  MSS.,  the  oldest 
of  which  is  of  the  tenth  century.  From  die  cir- 
cumstance of  these  MSS.  containing  a  Greek 
calendar  or  martyrology,  and  from  other  interna) 
evidences,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  this  gospel 
was  formerly  read  in  the  Greek  church  (Mom- 
faucon,  PaUeoyr.  Grcec.  p.  30  4).  Thsre  are  also 
extant  versions  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  in 
tl>e  Arabic  and  other  languages  of  the  Eastern 
churches,  among  which  they  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  high  degree  of  authority. 

Although  this  work  is  styled  by  Posteil  the 
Protevanyelium,  there  is  no  MS.  authority  for  this 
title,  nor  for  the  fact  of  its  being  ascribed  to' St. 
James,  the  Apostle.  It  only  appears  that  the 
author's  name  i-  James.  The  narrations  of  this 
Gospel  were  known  to  Tertullian  (Adv.  ('/tost 
c  viii.),  Origen  {Com.  in  Matt.  p.  223).  Gre- 
gory Nyssen  (  Orat.  in  diem  Nat.  Christ.  :  Qpft. 
vol.  iii.  p.  310),  Epiphanius  (liter.  79.  §  5  .. 
the  author  of  the  Imperfect  Work  on  Matt  : 
Chrysost.  Opp.  torn.  vi.  p.  24 ',  and  many  others 
among  the  ancients. 

The  Gomuw.  ok  the  Nativity  ok  Mak> 
(Latin).  Although  the  Latins  never  evinced  1  1 
same  degiee  of  credulity  which  was  shown  bj 
Greeks  and  Orientals  in  regard  tothc.se  fo.hu 
productions,  and  although  they  were  geucial.!)' 
rejected  by  the  fathers,  they  were  again  revived 
about  the  sixth  century.  Notwithstanding  H.eii 
contemptuous  rejection  by  Augustine  and  Jerome. 
and  their  condemnation  by  Popes  Innocent  ami 
Gel aai.US,  they  Still  found  readers  in  abundance. 
Gelasius  expres-.lv  condemns  the  bunk  <  on<ei.niiir' 
the  Nativity  of  St,  Mary  and  the  Mun. 

The  Gospel  pf  the  Nativity  of  Maiy.  which 
mo^t  piol/ablv,  in  its  pje>eiit  form,  dates  it>  origin 
from  the  sixth  century,  has  be<u  eveu  recooa- 
mended  by  ihe  pretended  authority  of  St.  Jerome 
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There  is  a  letter  extant,  said  to  be  written  by  the 
Bishop*  Chromatins  ami  HelKMlorus  to  Jerome, 
requesting  him  to  translate  out  of  Hebrew  into 
Latin  the  history  of  the  Birth  of  Mary,  and  of 
the  liirth  and  Infancy  of  Christ,  in  order  to 
Oppose  the  fabulous  and  heretical  accounts  of  the 
same,  contained  in  the  ap>crvphal  books.  To 
diis  Jerome  accedes,  observing  at  the  same  time 
chat  the  real  author  of  the  book  was  not,  as  they 
supposed,  the  Evangelist  Matthew,  but  Seleucus 
the  Manichee.  Jerome  observes  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  accounts,  of  which  he  furnishes 
a  translation  from  the  original  Hebrew.  These 
pretended  letters  of  Jerome  are  now  unversally 
acknowledged  to  be  fabrications  ;  but  the  Apo- 
crypha] gospel  itself,  which  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance with  the  Protevangelion  of  James,  is 
still  extant  in  Jerome's  pretended  Latin  version. 
This  g  -spel  was  republished  by  Mr.  Jones  from 
Jerome's  works.  It  is  from  these  Gospels  of  the 
Infancy  that  we  have  learned  the  names  of  the 
parents  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Joachim  (although 
Bede  reads  Eli)  and  Anna.  The  narratives  con- 
tain, d  in  these  gospels  were  incorporated  in  the 
Golden  Legend,  a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  was  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  and  frequently  printed.  There  are  extant 
some  metrical  accounts  of  the  same  in  German, 
which  were  popular  in  the  era  of  romance.  These 
legends  were,  ho.vever,  severely  censured  by  some 
eminent  divines  of  the  Latin  church,  of  whom  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  name  Alcuin,  in  his  Homilies, 
in  the  ninth,  and  Fulbert  and  Petrus  Damianus 
'iiishop  of  Ostia)  in  t lie  eleventh  century.  '  Some,' 
says  the  latter,  'boast  of  being  wiser  than  they 
should  be,  when,  with  superfluous  curiosity,  they 
impure  into  the  names  of  the  parents  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  for  the  Evangelist  would  surely 
not  have  failed  to  have  named  them  if  it  were 
profitable  to  mankind'  {Sermon  on  the  Nativity*). 
Eadmer.  the  monk,  in  his  book  on  the  Excellence 
of  the  Virgin,  writes  in  a  similar  strain  (cap!  ii. 
Anselm.  Opp.  p.  435,  Paris,  1721).  Luther  also 
inveighs  against  the  readers  of  these  books  (Ho/nil. 
ed.  VValch.  torn.  xi.  ;  and  Table-Talk,  ch.  vii. 
torn.  xxii.  p.  396). 

There  were  several  editions  of  Jerome's  pre- 
tended translation  published  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, one  of  them  by  Caxton.  It  is  printed  by 
Thilo  from  a  Paris  MS  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  divided  by  him  into  twenty-four  chaj)- 
ters,  after  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the 
same  library.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
writer  of  these  gospels  seems  to  be  to  assert  the 
Davidical  Origin  of  the  Virgin,  in  opposition  to 
the   Manichees. 

Mr.  Janes  conceives  that  the  first  author  of 
these  ancient. legen  Is  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  who 
Ived  in  the  second  century,  but  that  they  were 
added  to  and  interpolated  by  Seleucus  at  the  end 
of  the  third,  u  ho  became  their  repute. I  author; 
and  that  still  further  additions  were  made  by  the 
Ncstonans,  or  some  late  Christians  in  India. 
Lardher  (Credibility,  vol.  viii  )  so  far  differs  from 
Mr.  Jones  as  to  believe  the  author  not  to  have 
been  a  Jew.  That  these  legendary  accounts  have' 
not  altogether  lost  their  authority  appeal's  from 
tie  Life  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Catholic.  Magaiine  (December,  1813). 

The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  was  re- 
aeivri  by  many  of  the  ancient   heretics,  and  is 
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mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  St.  Augustine,  ann1 
Gelasius.  The  Gnostics  and  M  michees  en  lea- 
voured  to  found  on  its  authority  some  of  their 
peculiar  opinions  (such  as  that  Christ  wis  not 
the  Son  of  God  before  his  baptism,  and  (hat  he 
was  not  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  of  that  of  Levi)} 
as  did  also  the  Collyridians,  who  maintained  that 
too  much  honour  could  not  be  paid  to  the  BlesseJ 
Virgin,  and  that  she  was  herself  born  of  a  virgin, 
and  ought  to  be  worshipped  with  sacrifices. 

Although  the  Gospel  ok  Maiicion  or  rather 
that  of  St.  Luke  as  corrupted  by  that  heretic  in 
the  second  century,  is  no  longer  ext.m',  Professoi 
Hahn  has  endeavoured  to  restore  it  from  the  ex- 
tracts found  in  ancient,  writers,  especially  Ter- 
tullian  and  Epiphanius.  This  work  has  been 
published  by  Thilo. 

Thilo  has  also  published  a  collation  of  a  cor- 
rupted Greek  Gospki.  ok  St.  John,  found  in  the 
archives'of  the  Knights  Templars  in  Paris.  Tins 
work  was  lirst  noticed  (in  lS'2<s")  by  the  Danish 
Bishop  Muenter,  as  well  as  by  Abbe  Gregoire, 
ex-bishop  of  Blois.  It  is  a  vellum  MS.  in 
large  4to.,  said  by  persons  skilled  in  palaeography 
to  have  been  executed  in  the  thirteenth  or  four 
teenth  century,  and  to  have  been  copied  from  a 
Mount  A.thos  MS.  of  the  twelfth.  The  writing 
is  in  gold  letters.  It  is  divided  into  nineteen 
sections,  which  are  called  gospels,  and  is  on  this 
account  supposed  to  have  been  designed  for 
liturgical  use.  These  sections,  corresponding  in 
most  instances  with  our  chapters  (of  winch,  how 
ever,  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  are  omitted^ 
are  subdivided  into  verses,  the  same  as  those  now 
in  use,  and  said  to  have  been  first  invented  bj 
Robert  Stephen  [v  ers'es].  The  omissions  and  in 
terpolations  (which  latter  are  in  barbarous  GreeK) 
represent  the  heresies  and  mysteries  of  the  Knight* 
Templars.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  Thilo  corv 
siders  it  to  be  modern,  and  fabricated  since  fh* 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  apocryphal 
gospels  is  the  Gospel  ok  Nicojdumus.  or  Acre 
ok  Pilate.  It  is  a  kind  of  theological  romanc* 
partly  founded  on  the  canonical  go>pels.  Th* 
first  part,  to  the  end  of  ch.  xv.,  is  little  more  than 
a  paraphrastic  account,  of  the  trial  and  death 
of  Christ,  embellished  with  fabulous  additions. 
From  that  to  the  end  (ch.  xxviii.)  is  a  detailed 
account  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell  to  liberate 
the  spirits  in  prison,  the  history  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  obtained  from  Lenthius  and  Cha- 
rinus,  sons  of  Simeon,  who  were  two  of  thosf 
'  saints  who  slept.'  but  were  raised  from  the  dead, 
and  came  into  the  holy  city  after  the  resurrection 
This  part,  of  the  history  is  so  far  valuable,  that 
it  throws  some  light  upon  the  ancient  idea* 
current  among  Christians  on  this  subject.  It  is 
therefore  considered  by  Birch  {Atictarium,  Proleg. 
p.  vi.)  to  be  as  valuable  in  this  respec*  as'th* 
writings  of  the  Fathers. 

The  subscription  to  this  book  states  that  it  was 
found  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  among  the 
public  records  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  hall  of 
Pontius  Pilate  (a.d.  380)  We  read  in  chap, 
xxvii.  that  Pilate  himself  wrote  all  the  trans- 
actions fiom  the  relation  of  Nicodemus,  who  had 
taken  them  down  in  Hebrew  ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  Epiphanius  that  the  Quartadecimana 
appealed  to  the  Acts  of  Pilate  in  favour  of  theii 
opinions  as  to  the  proper  time  of  keeping  Easter 
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It  was  written  in  these  Acts  that  our  Saviour 
•offered  on  t lie  eighth  Kal.  of  April,  a.  circum- 
stance which  is  staled  in  the  subscription  to  the 
present  A  ts.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  when 
this  work  was  first  called  by  the  name  of  Nico- 
demus. 

The  two  ancient  apologists,  Justin  Martyr  and 
Tertnllian,  both  appeal  in  continuation  of  Our 
Saviour's  miracles  and  crucifixion  to  the  Ads 
,of  Pilate  (Justin  Martyr,  j±poii/gpy  pp.  f6\  Ni; 
Tertnllian,  Apol.  c.  21,  or  English  transl.  by 
Cheval'Ker,  l^IJ-'i).  From  this  circumstance  it 
has  been  generally  held  that  such  documents 
must  have  existed,  although  this  fact  has  been 
called  in  question  by  Tauaquil  Faber  and  Le 
Clerc  (Jones,  On  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  p.  282, 
pt.  iii.  ch.  29).  These  appeals,  however,  in  all 
probability  first  furnished  the  idea  of  the  present 
pious  fraud.  Mr  Jones  supposes  that  this  may 
have  heen  done  in  order  to  silence  those  pagans 
who  denied  the  existence  of  such  Acts.  The 
citations  of  those  Fathers  are  all  found  in  the 
present  work. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  book  entitled  the 
Acts  of  Pilate  existed  among  the  Quartadeci- 
nians,  a  sect  which  originated  at  the  close  of  the 
third  century.  \Ve  are  informed  by  Ewsebius 
that  the  heathens  forged  certain  Acts  of  Pilate 
full  of  all  sorts  of  blasphemy  agains*  Christy 
which  they  procured  (a.d.  30;})  to  be  dispersed 
through  the  empire;  and  that  it  was  enjoined  on 
schoolmasters  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren, who  were  to  learn  them  by  heart  instead  of 
their  lessons.  But  the  character  of  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  which  contains  no  blasphemy  of  the 
kind,  forbids  us  to  identify  it  with  those  Acts. 
This  gospel  probably  had  its  origin  in  a  later 
age.  From  the  circumstance  of  its  containing 
the  names  of  Lenthius  and  C;  a-inus,  Mr.  Jones 
conceives  it  to  have  been  ih2  work  of  the  cele- 
brated fabricator  of  gospels,  Lucius  Charinus, 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  It  is  celtairily  hot  later  than  the  fifth 
or  sixth.  '  Duiiiig  the  p  rsecution  under  Maxi- 
min,1  says  Gieseler  {Pedes.  Hist.  vol.  i.  §  21, 
note),  '  the  heathens  first  brought  forward  certain 
calumnious  Acts  of  Pilate  (Euseb.  ix.  5),  to 
which  the  Christians  opposed  others  (Epiphan. 
ll(p)\  7!>,  §  lj,  which  were  afterwards  in  various 
ways  amended.  One  of  these  improved  ver- 
sions wai  called  afterwards  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus." 

Beausobre  suspected  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
."took  ((he  descent  into  hcllj  was  taken  from  the 
Gospel  of  Peter,  a  work  of  Lucius  Charinus 
now  lost.  Thilo  Cudex  Apocrypfius)  thinks  that, 
it' is  the  work  of  a  Jewish  Christian,  but  it.  is 
uncertain  whether  it  was  originally  written  in 
Hebrew,  Gicek,  or  Latin.  The  only  Greek 
writer  who  cites  il  is  the  author  of  the  Syna.r- 
atio/t,  and  the  first    ol'  ihe  Lai  ins  who    uses    it    is 

he  celebrated  Gregory  of  Tans  (Hint.  Franc*  i. 
20,  23 ). 

The  («  -spel    of  Nicodemus  (in  Lathi)  was  one 

of  the  earliest  books  printed*  and  thgiie  ;ue  subse- 
quent editions  in  I  l9Q,  1  > I < i,  1522,  and  lo.js, 
and  in  1569  in  the  Orthudoxographa  ofGrynaeus. 
It  was  a  Iter  wards  published  by  Fabricius  (Corf. 
Apoc.\  who  divided  it  into  chapters.  Fabricius 
gives  us  no  information  respecting  the  a;e  or 
character  ol  h is  MS.,  which  is  extremely  defective 
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and    inaccurate.      Mr.    Jones    republisl  ed    I'd  is, 
with  an  English  version. 

TheGieek  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  first  pnb- 
lished  from  an  incorrect  Paris  MS.  by  Birch 
(Auctarium),  and  subsequently,  from  a  collation 
of  several  valuable  manuscripts,  the  most  ancient 
of  which  are  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Thilo, 
with  the  Latin  text  of  the  very  ancient  MS.  at 
Einsidl,  described  by  Gerbert  in  his  Par  A!e- 
mannicum.  Il  has  been  shown  by  Sniidl  {Blbl. 
fir  Critik  and  Ezegese)  that  the  present  MSS. 
exhibit  in  their  citations  from  the  canonical  books 
a  text  of  the  sixth  century,  and  consequently  thai 
this  gospel  is  extremely  useful  in  a  critical  point 
of  view. 

The  esteem  in  which  this  woik  was  held  in 
the  middle  ages  may  be  seen  from  the  number 
of  early  versions  which  were  in  popular  use, 
of  which  innumerable  MSS.  have  t  escended  to 
our  times.  The  earliest  of  these  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  translation,  printed  at  Oxford  in  169S, 
from  a  Cambridge  MS.  (Thwaites's  Ilcptateu- 
chus).  This  is  a  translation  from  the  Latin,  as 
none  of  the  Greek  MSS.  contain  Pilate's  letter 
to  Claudius.  There  are  also  MSS.  of  the  same 
in  the  Bodleian  and  Canterbury  libraries.  That 
in  the  Bodleian  is  divided  into  thhty-lbur  chap- 
ters. There  are  several  MSS.  of  the  Englisn 
version  in  the  Bodleian,  one  in  Sion  College, 
anil  one  in  English  verse  in  Pepys's  collection. 
It  was  also  translated  by  Wicklilfe  ;  and  there 
were  versions  printed  in  London,  in  1507  and 
1509,  by  Julian  Notary  and  Wynkvn  de  VVorde, 
which  ran  through  several  editions  (Panzi's 
Aiinals).  The  latest,  published  before  Mr  Jones's 
woik  was  by  Joseph  Wilson  in  I7u7.  He  says 
nothing  of  the  age  of  Ins  MS.,  but  the  following 
specimen  from  the  prologue  may  not  piove  un- 
interesting : — 

'It  befel  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  seigniory 
of  Tiberius  Caesar,  Emperor  of  Rome,  and  m  the 
seigniory  of  Herod,  who  was  King  of  Galilee,  the 
8th  Kalend  of  April,  which  is  the  25th  day  of 
March,  the  fourth  year  of  the  s  m  of  Yelom.  who 
was  Counsellor  of  Rome,  and  Oh/mpias  had  hern 
afore  tico  hundred  years  and  two;  at  this  time 
Joseph  and  Annas  were  lords  above  all  justices  of 
peace,  mayors  and  Jews.  Nicodemus.  who  was 
a  worthy  prince,  did  write  this  blessed  history  in 
Hebrew,  and  Theotiosms  the  emperor  did  trans- 
late it  out  of  Hebrew  into  Latin,  and  Bishop 
Turpin  did  translate  it  out  of  Latin  into  French, 
and  hereafter  did  ensue  the  blessed  history  called 
the  Gbspel  of  Nicodemus.'  The  regard,  indeed, 
in  which  this  book  was  held  in  England  will  be 
understood  from'the  fact  that,  in  1524,  Erasmus 
acquaints  us  that  he  saw  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus  affixed  to  one  of  the  columns  of  the  cathe- 
dral Of  ( 'antei  bury. 

Translations  were  also  common  in  French, 
Italian,  German,  and  Swedish.  In  the  French 
MSS.    and    editions    it     is    united    with    the    old 

romance  of  Percefgrest,  Ktng  of  Great  Britain. 
The/«    was   also  a   Welsh    translation   (Lhoycl'i 

A/i  hwolo  da,  p.  2")<i),  and  the  woik  was  known 
to  the  Eastern  Christians,  and  has  been  even 
Supposed  to  be  cited  in  the  Coptic  liturgy  ;  but 
this  has  been  shown  L\  Ludolfto  le  a  mistake,  ai 
the  lessOU  i8  from  the  history  of  Nicodemus,  ii> 
John  iii. 

Of    the    gospels    no    longer    extant,    we    kinj» 
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little  more  that  that  they  once  existed.  We 
read  in  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  of  the  Gospels  of 
Eve  or  of  Perfection,  of  Barnabas  (ancient  and 
modern),  of  Bartholomew,  of  B  isilides.  of  Hesy- 
chius,  of  Jndas  Iscariot,  of  the  Valentinians,  of 
Anollos,  of  Cerinthus,  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and 
leveral  others.  Some  of  these  were  derived  from 
the  Gnostics  and  other  heretics ;  others,  as  the 
Gospel  of  Matthias,  are  supposed  by  Mill,  Grabe, 
11  id  most  learned  men  to  have  been  genuine  gos- 
pels now  lost.  Those  of  which  we  have  the  fullest 
details  are  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  and  that 
jf  the  Nazahenes.  This  latter  is  most  probably 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  which  was 
lsed  by  the  Ebionites.  It  was  supposed  by  St. 
Jerome  to  have  been  a  genuine  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  who,  he  says,  wrote  it  in  the  Hebrew 
language  and  letters.  He  copied  it  himself  from 
•.he  original  in  the  library  of  Caesarea,  trans- 
lated it  into  Greek  and  Latin,  and  has  given 
natty  extracts  from  it.  Grabe  conceived  this 
gospel  to  have  been  composed  by  Jewish  converts 
joon  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  before  the  com- 
position of  the  canonical  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 
Baronius,  Grotius,  Father  Simon,  and  Du  Pin, 
look  upon  it  as  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew — inter- 
polated, however,  by  the  Nazarenes.  Baronius  and 
Grabe  think  that  it.  was  cited  by  Ignatius,  or  the 
iuthor  of  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  him.  Others 
look  upon  it  as  a  translation  altered  from  the 
Greek  of  St.  Matthew.  Mr.  Jones  thinks  that 
this  Gospel  was  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  It  is  referred  to  by 
Hegesippos  (Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  iv.  22),  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  (Strom,  ii.  p.  2S0).  Origen 
(Comm.  on  John ;  IJom.  viii.  in  Matt.),  and 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  u'k  25,  27;  39).  Epiplia- 
nins (Heer.  (£  29,  30)  acquaints  us  that  it  was 
Seld  in  great  repute  by  me  ancient  Judaizing 
Christians,  and  that  it  began  thu.>  :  '  It  came  to 
lass  in  the  days  of  Herod  king  of  Judaea  that 
lohn  came  baptizing  with  the  baptism  of  repent- 
mce  in  the  river  Jordan,"  &c.  It  consequently 
iv  anted  the  genealogy  and  the  two  first  chapters. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  is  cited  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  iii.  pp.  41-3, 
452,  153,  46.3),  Origen  (Horn,  in  Luc.  p.  I),  Am- 
brose. Jerome  (Prcrf  to-  his  Comm.  on  Matt.), 
and  Kpiphanius  (HcercsAx'u.  §  2).  Grabe,  Mill, 
Du  Pin,  and  Father  Simon,  who  thought  highly 
of  this  Gospel,  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  works 
referred  to  by  St.  Luke  in  the  commencement  of 
his  Gospel.  Mill  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  Es- 
sene>,  and  supposes  this  and  tlie  former  Gospel  to 
iave  been  composed  in  or  a  little  before  a.d.  58. 
It  is  cited  by  the  Pseudo-Clement (Second Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  or  Chevallier's  Translation, 
1833),  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  written 
lot  before  the  third  century.  (See  Car.  Chr. 
Schmidt's  Corpus  omnium  vet.  Apqcr.  extra 
<i ;  Kleuker,  De  Apoc.  X.  T.;  Hencke,  De 
I'ilnti  actis  probab. ;  \\.  L.  Brunn,  De  indole, 
cetate  fit  ustt  lihr.  Apocr.  vulyo  ihscripti  Evan- 
/,1.  Nicodemi,  Berlin,  I7i)4;  Birch s  Auc/ar.um, 
F.iv.  ],  Hafn.  lSil-i.  Hone's  Apocryphal  X.  T., 
Loudon  1820,  which  in  its  external  form  was 
designed  to  he  an  imita'ion  of  the  English  New 
Test  iMirnf,  is  of  no  critical  use  The  Ortho- 
doxoyrajiha  of  (irymuus,  7  vols,  in  2,  fol.  Basil, 
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1569,  of  whicn  there  was  formerly  a  copy  in  lac 
British  Museum,  which  exists   there   no    longer, 
but  there  is  a  fine  copy  in  Mr.  Darling's  valuable 
Clerical  Library.)—  W.  W. 
GOURD.     [Kikayon.] 

GOZAN  (JJU  ;  Sept.  Tw(<xv),  a  river  of 
Media,  to  the  country  watered  by  which  Tiglath 
pileser  first,  and  afterwards  Shalmaneser,  trans- 
ported the  captive  Israelites  (I  Chron.  v.  26 ; 
2  Kings  xvii.  6).  It  is  unnecessary  to  trouble 
the  reader  with  antiquated  conjectures  concerning 
this  river,  as,  since  die  appearance  of  Major 
Rennells  Geography  of  Herodotus,  Lond.  lc00 
(which  contains  a  section,  xv.,  '  Concerning  the 
disposal  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  the  Jeus,"  pp,  389- 
407),  there  has  been  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice 
to  his  conclusion — that  the  Gozan  is  no  other 
than  the  present  Ozan,  or,  with  the  prefix.  Kizzil- 
Ozan  (Golden  River),  which  is  the  principal 
river  of  that  part  of  Persia  that  answers  to  the 
ancient  Media.  Everything  in  ciiticis  ortravel 
which  has  since  transpired  has  tended  to  confirm 
this  most  happy  conjecture.  When  Major  Rennell 
wrote  it  was  scarcely  known  so  well  as  it  is  now, 
to  what  extent  the  Oriental  Jews  themselves  con- 
nect the  memories  of  the  first  captivity  with  tlie 
country  through  which  the  Kizzil-Ozan  flows. 
This  river  rises  eij,dit  or  nine  miles  south -west  of 
Sennah,  in  Kurdistan.  It  runs  along  the  north- 
west frontier  of  Irak,  and  passes  under  the  Kafu- 
lan  Koh,  or  Mountain  of  Tigris,  where  it  is  met 
by  the  Kaianku.  These  two  rivers  comb  ned 
force  a  passage  through  the  gieat  range  of  Cau- 
casan,  and,  during  their  course,  form  a  junction 
\vith  the  Sharood.  The  collective  waters,  under 
the  designation  of  Sifeed  Rood  or  White  River, 
so  named  from  the  foam  occasioned  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  current,  flow  in  a  meandering  course  through 
Ghilan  to  the  Caspian  Sea  (Sir  John  Macdonald 
Kiiineir's  Geoyraph.  Memoir  of  ihe  Persian  £"»*• 
pire,  pp.  121,  122;  Morier's  Second  Journey, 
p.  208  ;  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  i.  2o7).  The  present 
writer,  in  crossing  the  river  in  September,  under 
the  Kafulan  Koh,  by  a  bridge  of  thiee  arches 
found  it  there  a  low  but  rapid  stream,  flowing 
between  well  wooded  banks,  and  in  a  deep  channel 
which  afforded  manifest  traces  of  its  bieadth  and 
impetuosity  when  swollen  by  the  periodical  rains 
and  by  the  drainage  of  the  mountains. 

GRAPE.     [Vine.] 

GRASS.     [Desha  and  Chaziu] 

GRASSHOPPER  QJH).  The  creature  de- 
noted by  this  Hebrew  word  so  evidently  belong* 
to  the  class  of  ''flying  creeping  things  '  (Lev.  xi 
21,  22),  that  the  grasshopper,  according  to  th» 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  can  scarcely  be 
the  proper  translation.  Other  reasons  render  it 
most  probable  that  a  species  of  locust  is  intended. 
It  is,  therefore,  referred  to  the  general  English 
word  [Locust],  under  which  the  various  species 
will  be  considered  which  are  not  already  treated 
of  under  the  Hebrew  names  [Chakgol;  Chasil]. 

J.  F.  D 

GRAVE.     [Burial.] 

GREECE.  The  relations  of  the  Hebrews  with 
the  Greeks  were  always  of  a  distant  kind,  unfi: 
the  Macedonian  conquest  of  the  East:  1,  nee  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  mention  of  the  Greeks  is 
naturally  rare.    It  appears  by  C'uuen's  Concord- 
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cttice  that  '  Tubal  and  Javan,'  in  connection,  are 
named  lour  times,  ])an  and  Javan  once  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  19),  and  Javan,  translated  by  us  Greece 
and  Greeks,  live  times,  of  which  three  are  in  the 
hook  of  Daniel.  Of  these  passages,  that  which 
counles  Dan  and  Javan  is  generally  referred  to  a 
different  tribe  [see  Javan];  in  the  rest  Javan  is 
understood  of  Greece  or  its  people.  The  Greek 
nation  had  a  broad  division  into  two  races, 
Dorians  and  Ionians  :  of  whom  the  former  seem 
to  have  long  lain  hid  in  continental  parts,  or  on 
the  wesleni  side  <d*  the  country,  and  had  a  tem- 
perament and  institutions  more  approaching  to 
the  Italic.  The  Ionians,  on  the  contrary,  retained 
many  Asiatic  usages  and  tendencies,  witnessing 
that  they  bad  never  been  so  thoroughly  cut  off  as 
the  Dorians  from  Oriental  connection.  When 
afterwards  the  Ionic  colonies  m  Asia  Minor  rose 
to  eminence,  the  Ionian  race,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  half  Doric  v^Eolians,  continued  to 
attract  most  attention  in  Asia;  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  Ionian  name  (for  Javan  is  the 
same  word  as  \&uv)  should  have  maintained  its 
extensive  application  in  Oriental  usage.  Just 
so  in  the  '  Persas  '  of  tne  tragic  poet  ^schylus, 
the  Persians  aie  made  to  style  all  the  Greeks 
idou es,  i.  e.  Javan. 

The  few  dealings  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
Hebrews  seem  to  have  been  rather  unfriendly, 
to  judge  by  the  notice  in  Zech.  ix.  13.  In  Joe] 
iii.  6,  the  Tyrians  are  reproached  for  selling  the 
children  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  tt  e  Grecians: 
but  at  what  time,  and  in  what  circumstances, 
must  depend  on  the  date  assigned  to  the  book  of 
Joel  [see  Juki.].  With  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus  or 
Chittim,  the  Hebrews  were  naturally  better  ac- 
quainted; and  this  name,  it  would  seem,  might 
easily  have  exten  k»d  itself  in  their  tongue  to 
denote  the  whole  Greek  nation.  Such  at  least  is 
the  most  plausible  explanation  of  its  use  in 
I  Mace.  i.  1,  and  viii.  I. 

The  Greeks  were  eminent  for  their  appreciation 
of  beauty  in  all  its  varieties  :  indeed  their  religious 
creed  owed  its  shape  mainly  to  this  peculiarity  of 
their  mind  ;  for  their  logical  acuteness  was  not 
exercised  <ni  such  subjects  until  quite  a  later 
period.  The  puerile  or  indecent  fables  of  the 
old  mythology  may  seem  to  a  modem  reader  to 
have  be'-n  tie  very  soul  iff  their  religion;  but  to 
the  Greek  himself  these  were  a  meie  accident,  or 
a  vehicle  for  some  embodiment  of  beauty.  He 
thought  little  whether  a  legend  eorfcerfnng  Ar- 
temis or  Anolio  was  true,  but  much  whether  the 
dance  and  music  celebrating  the  divinity  were 
solemn,  beautiful,  and  touching.  The  worship 
of  Apollo,  the  god  of  youth  and  beauty,  has  been 
regarded  as  characterizing  the  Hellenic  in  contrast 
with  the  older  Pelagian  times  ;  nor  is  the  fact 
without  significance,  that  the  ancient  temple  and 
oracle  of  Jupiter  .it  Dodona  li'll  afterwards  into 
the  shade  in  comparison  with  that  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  In  leed  tiie  Dofian  Spartans  and  the 
Ionian  Athenians  alike  regarded  Apollo  as  their 
tutelary  god,  who  was  'An-flAAc^  -rrarpyos  at 
Athens,      atld    %Aw6\\wi/    Kapi<<7o<>      at      Aitiyhi'. 

Whatever  the  other  varieties  of  Greek  religious 
ceremonies,  no  violent  oi  iVeu/'.-il  exhibitions  arose 
•out  ot  he  national  mind  ;  but  all  such  on/ir.s  (as 
tl'ey  were    called     were    imported  hum    the    Bait, 

and  badmuch  difficulty  in  establishing  themse.vel 
Ml  Greek  noil.    Quite  at  a  late  period  the  managers 


of  orgies  were  evidenrly  regarded  as  nv.  re  jugglers 
of  not  a  very  reputable  kind  (see  Deinosth.  Lie 
Corona.  §  79,  p.  313);  nor  do  the  Greek  States,  as 
such,  appear  to  have  patronized  them.  On  the 
contrary,  the  solemn  religious  processions,  the 
sacred  games  and  dances,  formed  a  serious  item 
in  the  public  expenditure;  and  To  be  permanently 
exiled  from  such  spectacles'  would  have  been  a 
moral  death  to' the  Greeks.  Wherever  they-  settled 
they  introduced  their  native  institutions,  and 
reared  temples,  gymnasia,  baths,  porticoes,  se- 
pulchres, of  characteristic  simple  elegar.ee.  The 
molality  and  the  religion  of  such  a  people  natu- 
rally were  alike  superficial ;  nor  did  the  two  stand 
in  any  close  union.  Bloody  and  cruel  rites 
could  fiftd  no  place  in  their  creed,  because  faith 
was  not  earnest  enough  to  endure  much  self- 
abandonment.  Religion  was  with  them  a  senti- 
ment and  a  taste  rather  than  a  deep-seated  con- 
viction. On  the  loss  of  beloved  relatives  they  felt 
a  lender  and  natural  sorrow,  but  unclouded  with 
a  shaue  of  anxiety  concerning  a  future  life. 
Through  the  whole  of  their  later  history,  during 
Christian  times,  it  is  evident  that  they  had  little 
power  of  remorse,  and  little  natural  firmness  of 
conscientious  principle  :  and,  in  fact,  at  an  earlier 
and  critical  time,  when  the  intellect,  of  the  nation 
was  ripening,  an  atrocious  civil  war,  that  lasted 
for  twenty-seven  years,  inflicted  a  political  anu 
social  demoralisation,  from  the  effects  of  which. 
they  could  never  recover.  Besides  this,  their  very 
admiration  of  beauty,  coupled  with  the  degraded 
state  of  the  female  intellect,  proved  a  frightful 
source  of  corruption,  such  as  no  philosophy  could 
have  adequately  checked.  From  such  a  nation 
then,  whatever  its  intellectual  pretensions,  no 
healthful  influence  over  its  neighbours  could  How, 
until  other  and  higher  inspiration  was  infused 
into  its  sentiment. 

Among  the  Gieeks  the  arts  of  war  and  peace 
were  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  among 
any  earlier  people.  In  navigation-  they  were  little 
behind  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians  ;  in  poli- 
tical foresight  they  equalled  them  ;  in  military 
science,  both  by  sea  and  land,  they  were  decidedly 
their  superiors  ;  while  in  the  power  of  reconciling 
subject-foreigners  to  the  conquerors  and  to  their 
institutions,  they  perhaps  surpassed  all  nations  of 
the  world.  Their  copious,  cultivated,  and  flexible 
tongue  carried  with  it  no  small  mental  .'uCation 
to  all  who  learned  it  thoroughly;  and  SO  Sagacious 
were,  the  arrangements  of  the  great  Alexander 
throughout  his  rapidly  acquired  Asiatic,  empire, 
that  in  the  twenty  years  of  dreadful  war  between 
his  generals  which  followed  his  death,  no  rising 
of  the  natives  against  Greek  influence  appears  to 
have  been  thought  of.  Without  arty  change  of 
population  adequate  under  other  circumstances 
to  effect  it,  the  Greek  tongue  aid  Greek  feeling 
Spread  far  and  sank  deep  throu  \\\  the  Mace- 
donian1 dominions.     Half  of  Asia  Minor  became 

a  new  Greece  ;  -and  the  cities  of  Syria.  North 
Palestine,  and  Kgypt,  v.eie    deeply    imbued    with 

the  same  influence.  Vet  the  purity  of  the1  Hellenic 
stream  was  various  in  various  places;  and  some 
account  of  the  mixture  rl  underwent  will  be  given 

in- the  Article  II  i  i.i.i.Mvi  s. 

\\  hen  a  I  eghining  had  l>c  n  trade  of  preacl*- 
ing  Christianity  to  the  Gentiles,  Greece  imme- 
diately became  I  principal  spbeie  lor  miaeionarj 
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exertion.  T.e  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Helle- 
nistic Christiana  was  understood  over  .  so  large 
an  extent  of  country,  as  almost  of  itself  to  point 
out  in  what  direction  they  should  exert  them- 
selves. The  Grecian  cities,  whether  in  Europe 
or  Asia,  were  the  peculiar  field  for  the  Apostle 
Paul ;  for  whose  labours  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence had  long  before  been- providing,  in  the 
large  number  of  devout.  Greeks  who  attended  the 
Jewish  synagogues.  Greece  Proper  was  divided 
by  the  Romans  into  two  provinces,  of.  which  the 
northern  was  called  Macedonia,  and  the  southern 
Achaia(as  in  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  &c.)  ;  and  we  learn 
incidentally  frocc  Acts  xviii.  that  the  pro-consul 
of  the  latter  resided  at  Corinth.  To  determine 
the  exact  division  between  the  provinces  is  diffi- 
cult; nor  is  the  question  of  any  importance  to  a 
Biblical  student.  Achaia,  however,  had  probably 
very  nearly  the  same  frontier  as  the  kingdom  of 
modern  Greece,  which  is  limited  by  a  line  reach-* 
ing  from  the  gulf  of  Volo  to  that  of  Arta,  in 
great  part  along  the  chain  of  Mount  Othrys.  Of 
tire  cities  celebrated  in  Greek  history,  none  are 
prominent  in  the  early  Christian  times  except 
Corinth.  Laconia,  and  its  chief  towu  Sparta,  had 
ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  :  Athens  was 
never  eminent  as  a  Christian  church.  In  Mace- 
donia were  the  two  great  cities  of  Philippi  and 
Thessalonica  (formerly  called  Therme) ;  yet  of 
these  the  former  was  rather  recent,  being  founded 
by  Philip  the  Great;  the  latter  was  not  distin- 
guished above  the  otner  Grecian  cities  on  the 
same  coast.  Nicopolis,  on  the  gulf  of  Ambracia 
(or  Arta),  had  been  built  by  Augustus,  in  me- 
mory of  his  victory  ct  Actium,  and  was,  perhaps, 
the  limit  of  Achaia  on  the' western  coast  (Tacitus, 
Annal.  ii.  53).  It  had  risen  into  some  import- 
ance in  St.  Paul's  days,  and,  ?a  many  suppose, 
i;.  is  to  ibis  Nicopolis  t>:ac  he  alludes  in  his 
epistle,  to  Titus.  (See  further  under  Achaia.  and 
%  NiciJixn.is.)— F.  W.  N. 

GREYHOUND.     [Zarzik;  Dog.] 

GRINDING.     [Mill.] 

GUEST.     [Hospitality.] 
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HABAKKUK  (plj5?n),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguish "'1  Jewish  prophets,  who  flourished  about 
(310  no.,  the  name  descending  in  the  form  of 
■)V"})J£V  from  \>1T\,  amplecti,  and  denoting,  as 
observed  by  Jnome,  as  well  a  '  favourite'  as  a 
'  struggler.'  Abarbanel  thinks  that  in  the  latter 
sense  it  has  allusion  to  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the 
prophet,  fervently  contending  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country',  but  other  prophets  did  the  same;  and 
in  the  lir.->t  and  less  distant  signification,  the 
name  would  be  one  like  Theophilus,  'a  friend 
of  God,"  which  his  parents  may  have  given  him 
for  a  good  omen.  The  Greeks,  not  only  the 
Septuagint  translators  but  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  probably  to  make  it  more  sonorous, 
corrupt  it  into  'Apa.fia.KodK,  'ApafiaKOvpoo,  or  as 
Jerome  writes,  'Af5ai<ovpu,  and  only  one  Greek 
copy,  found  in  the  libiary  of  Alcala  in  Spain, 
has  Af-ifiuuovK,  which  semis  to  be  a  recent  cor- 
rection made  to  suit  the  Hebrew  text.  Of  this 
prophet's  birth-phicc,  parentage,  and  life  we  have 
only  apocryphal  and  conflicting  accounts.  The 
Pseudo-Epipbanius  (Dc  Vitis  I'rophe'-  Opp.  torn. 
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ii.  18,  p.  247)  states  that  he  was  of  fie  tribe  of 
Simeon,  and  born  in  a  place  called  B^d^oK-qp 
(al.  BiSfcxap) ;  that  he  fled  to  OsJtrariue  when. 
Nebuchadnezzar  attacked  Jerusalem,  but  after- 
wards returned  home,  and  died  two  years  be  fori 
the  return  of  his  countrymen.  But  rabbinica" 
writers  assert  that  he  was  of  the  trihe  of  Levi,  and 
name  -different  birth-places  (Uueiius,  Dem. 
Evang.  Prop.  iv.  p.  508).  !••  the  apocryphal 
appendix  to  Daniel,  in  the  story  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  we  are  told  that  an  angel  seized  Habak- 
kuk  by  the  hair,  when  be  was  in  Judaea  carrying 
food  to  his  reapers  in  the  field,  and  transported 
him  through  the  air  to  the  lions"  den  in  Babylon, 
where  Daniel  then  lay ;  and  that,  after  having 
provided  the  latter  with  victuals,  he  was  the  same 
day  carried  back  to  his  own  country  in  like  man- 
ner. Eusebius  notices  that  in  his  time  the  tomb 
of  Habakkuk  was  shown  in  the  town  of  Ceila,  in 
Palestine ;  and  this  is  repeated  also  by  Nice- 
phorus  {Hist.  Eccles.  xii.  -iS),  and  Sozomen  (vii. 
29):  still  there  are  other  writers  who  name  dif- 
ferent places  where,  according  to  common  opinion, 
he  had  been  buried  (Carpzov,  1  at  rod.  ad  libros 
canonicos  V.  T.,  p.  402). 

A  full  and  trustworthy  account  of  the  life  of 
Habakkuk  would  explain  his  imagery,  and  many 
of  the  events  to  which  he  alludes ;  but  since  we 
have  no  information  on  which  we  can  depend, 
nothing  remains  but.  to  determine  from,  the  book 
itself  its  historical  basis  and  its  age.  .Now,  we 
find  that  in  chap.  i.  the  prophet  sets  forth  a  vision, 
in  which  he  discerned  the  injustice,  violence,  and 
oppression  committed  in  his  country  by  the  rapa- 
cious and  terrible  Ohaldaeans,  whose  oppi essioris 
he  announces  as  a  divine  retribution  for  sins  com- 
mitted ;  consequently  he  wict».  in  the  Chaldaean 
period,  shortly  before  the  invasion  of.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar which  rendered  Jehoiakim  tiibutary  to 
the  king  of  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1).  When 
he  wiote  the  first  chapter  of  his  prophecies,  the 
Chaldeans  could  not  yet  h^ve  invaded  Palestine, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  introduced  Jehovah 
saying  (i.  5),  '  I  will  work  a  work  in  your  days, 
which  ye  will  not  believe,  though  it  be  told  you;1 
(ver.  6)  'for  I  raise  up  the  Chaldaeans.  that,  bittei 
and  hasty  nation,  which  'shall  march  through  the 
breadth  of  the  land  to  possess  the  dwelling-places 
that  are  not  theirs.'  From  ver.  12  it  is  also  evi- 
dent that  the  ruin  of  the  Jews  hail  nor  then  been 
effected  ;  it,  says,  '  the  Lord  ordained  them  for 
judgment,  established  them  for  correct')*  n.  Agree- 
ably to  the  general  style  of  the  prophets,  who  to 
lamentations  and  announcements  of  divine  pu- 
nishment add  consolations  and  cheering  hopes 
for  the  future,  Habakkuk  then  proceeds  in  the 
second  chapter  to  foretell  the  future  humi batten 
of  the  conquerors,  who  plundered  so  many  na- 
tions. He  also  there  promulgates  a  vision  of 
events  shortly  to  be  expected  ;  (ver.  3)  '  the 
vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time,  but  at  the  end 
it  shall  speak,  and  not  lie;  though  it  tarry,  wait 
for  it,  because  it  ivill  surely  come ;  it  will  nut 
tarry.1  This  is  succeeded  in  the  third  chapter 
by  an  ode.  in  which  the  prophet  celebrates  the 
deliverances  wrought  by  the  Almighty  for  bis 
people  in  times  past,  and  prays  for  a  similar  in- 
teiference  now  to  mitigate  the  coming  distresses 
of  the  nation  ;  which  he  goes  on  to  describe,  iepre- 
sonting  the  land  as  already  waste  and  desolate, 
and  yet  giving  encouragement  to  hope  for  a  return 
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of  better  times.  Some  in'erpreters  are  of  o])inlon 
that  ch.  ii.  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Jekoiachin, 
the  son  of  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiv.  6),  after 
Jernsaleni  had  been  besieged  and  conquered  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Icing  made  a  prisoner,  and, 
witb  many  thousands  of  his  subjects,  earned 
away  to  Babylon  ;  none  lemathing  in  Jerusalem, 
save  the  poorest  class  of  the  people  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
1  I).  But  of"  all  this  nothing  is  said  in  the  book 
of  Hahakkuk,  nor  even  so  much  as  hinted  at; 
and  what  is  stated  of  the  violence  and  injustice 
of  the  Chaldaeans  does  not  imjily  that  the  Jews 
had  already  experienced  it.  The  prophet  dis- 
tinctly mentions  that  he  sets  forth  what  he  had 
discerned  in  a  vision,  and  lie,  therefore,  speaks  of 
events  to  be  expected  and  coming.  It'  is  also  a 
supposition  equally  gratuitous,  according  to  which 
some  interpreters  refer  ch.  iii.  to  the  period  of  the 
last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when  Zedekiah  was  taken, 
his  sons  slain,  his  eyes  put  out,  the  walls  of  the 
city  broken  down,  and  the  temple  burnt  (2  Kings 
xxv.  I -10).  There  is  not  the  slightest  allusion 
to  any  of  these  incidents  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Hahakkuk  ;  and  from  the  10th  verse  it  appears, 
that  the  destroyer  is  only  coming,  and  that  the 
prophet  expresses  fears,  not  of  the  ent'iie  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  much  less  of  the  downfall  of  the 
state,  but  only  of  the  desolation  of  the  country. 
It  thus  appears  beyond  dispute,  that  Hahakkuk 
prophesied  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoiakim, about  the  year  stated  above.  Carp/ov 
(Introdudtio  ad  libr.  canon.  £'.  T..  pp.  79,  410) 
and  Jalin '  (Ifitrod.  in  Ubros  sacros  V.  7'.,  ii. 
§  120)  refer  our  prophet  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh, 
thus  placing  him  thirty  odd  years  earlier,  bttt 
at  that  time  the  Cha'da>ans  had  not  as  yet  given 
just  ground  for  apprehension*  and  it  would  have 
been  injudicious  in  Hahakkuk  prematurely  to  till 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  fear  of  them.  Some 
additional  support  to  our  statement  of  the  age  of 
;his  book  is  derived  from  ihe  tradition,  reported 
.n  the  apocryphal  appendix  to  Daniel  and  by  the 
Pseudo-Epiphanius,  lifat  Hahakkuk  lived  to  see 
the  Babylonian  exile:  for  if  he  prophesied  under 
Manasseh  he  could  not  have  reached  the  exile  at 
an  age  under  90  years  ;  but  if  he  held  forth  early 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  he  would  have  been  only 
50  odii  years  old* at,  the  time  <>f  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  exile.  He  was,  then,  a  con- 
temporary of  Jeremiah,  but  much  younger,  as 
the  latter  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  as 
early  as  u.c  629,  in  the  thirteenth  \ear  o'  .losiah. 
Ranitz  ( htirorfuctio  in  Hab.  Vatic,  pp.  21,  59), 
St  iikel  (  Prolog,  ad  interpr.  tertii  cap.  Hah.  pp.  22, 
27),  and  J)e  Wette  (Lehrbuch  derTlistoriaeJi- 
kriisehen  Einleit.  Berlin,  1840,  p.  338)  justly 
place  the  age  of  Hahakkuk  before  the  invasion  of 
Judaea  by  the  Clialdaeuns. 

The  style  of  this  prophet  has  heen  always  much 
limbed.  Lowtli  (I)c  I'ocsi  Hebrccor.  p.  2C7; 
nays  .  'Poeticusesl  Habaccuici  stylus;  sed  maxime 
in    oila,    quae    inter    absolui  isdmas    in    eo    geiiere 

meiito  numeratl    potest* '     Eichhorn,   De  Wette, 

and     Rosetimuller    are    loud     in    their    praise    of 

Flabakkuk'i  style;  the  hist  jiving  a  detailed 
and  animated  analysis  of  the  construction  of  his 
T»rnj .Jus.ir^  |  i'.uilcilionj   in    dns  A.   '/'.  iii.  p    333). 

He  equals- the  most  eminent  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament — Joel,  Amos,  Nahum,  Isaiah;  and  the 
ode  in  ch.  iii.  may  be  placed  in  competition  with 
Pa     xviii.    and     lxviii.    for    origioality    and    suIh 


limity.  His  figures  are  all  great;  happily  chosen, 
and  propeilv  drawn  out.  His  denunciations  are 
terrible,  his  dei  is  on  bitter,  his  (;oi isolation  cheer 
ing.  Instances  occur  of  b  n>.w«d  ideas  (ch.  iii 
19.  comp.  Bs.  xviii  31;  ch.  ii.  6j  comp,  Isa. 
xiv.  7  ;  ch.  ii.  11,  comp.  Isa.  xi.  9);  but  he 
makes  them  his  own  it.  drawing  tin  m  out  in  his 
peculiar  manner.  With  all  the  boldness  and 
fervour  of  his  imagination,  his  language  is  pure 
and  his  verse  melodious.  Eichhorn.  indeed,  gives 
a  considerable  number  of  words  which  he  consi- 
ders to  be  peculiar  to  this  prophet,  and  supposes 
him  to  have  formed  new  words,  or  altered  existing 
ones,  to  sound  moie  energetic  or  feeble,  as  the  sen 
timents  to  be  expressed  might  require:  but  his 
list  needs  sifting,  as   De, Wette  observes  (Einlei- 

tang,  p.  339);  and  71?p,,,J,  ch.  ii.  16,  is  the  only 
unexceptionable  instance.  TJie ancient  catalogues 
of  canonical  looks  of  the  Old  Testament  do  not, 
indeed,  mention  Hahakkuk  byname;  lot  they 
mu-t  have  'counted  him  in  the  twelve  minor  ]  ro- 
phets,  whose  numbeis  would  otherwise  not  he  lull. 
In  the  New  TeMament  son  e  expulsions  of  his  are 
introduced,  but  his  name  is  not  added  (Rom.  i.  17  ; 
Gal.  iii.  11  ;  Heb.  x  38,  comp.  Hab.  ii.  4;  Acts 
xiii.  40,  41,  comp.  Hab.  i.  5). 

The  best  auxi  iiai  n  s,  ancient  and  modem,  to  tha 
iiiteipietation  of  the  book  of  Hahakkuk  are  the 
fallowing  : — 

1.  Intioductory  works  :  T.  C.  Friederich, 
IHstoyisrh-krift.\c!icr  Vea'sucjk  iiber  Hab  '/.v  Halter 
mid  Se/tri/fen,  in  Fichhoin's  AlUj  Biblioth.  des 
BibJ.  Lil'x.  319-400;  A.  C.  Ranitz  Introdublk 
in  Hab.  Vaticinia,  Lipsiae,  10'-;  Ilanle  u,  Symb. 
Crit.  ad  Inter/).   \'atin:.  Ila/>.,  ErJangae,   1795. 

2.  General  commentaries.:  Abaibanel,  liabbi- 
nicus  Comment,  in  Ihd>.,  l.atine  r/dd/tusa  Di" 
derico  kpvecJiero,  Helmst.  13130;  1).  Chytrsei 
l.eetioncs  in  Pjxph.  llab..  in  his  Opp.  t.  ii.  ; 
Kofod,  Commen/arin.s  ei  it.  alone  e.rci/ef.,  (jotting. 
et  Lips.  1792;  I.  A.  Tins  >-'  i •  \ i i  Animade.  phil. 
eterit.  Up>al.  179.")  ;  4.  —  ilo-enmuller,  Scholia  in 
V.  T.  vol.  vi. 

3.  Translations  with  notes,  explanatory  ami 
critical  :  S.  F.  G.  Wahl  (Hanover,  1790),  G. 
C.  Hoist  (Gotha,  179S>  ami  K.  M.  Tusti 
(Leipzig,  1721). 

4.  Commentaries  on  single  chapters  : — The  first 
and  second  chapters  are  interpreted  by  (».  A.  Ru- 
perti  in  the  Conrut nta't.  Thebl  ed.  Velthtisen, 
Kumoel  et  Rupert i,  i;i.  t05,  sq.  The  third 
chapter  is  explained  by  G.  Beischke  ( Fiankfoi  t. 
1737),  G.  A.  Sch.oedcr' (Ginning.  L7S1),  Oh.  V. 
Schnurier.(Tiib.  1 7 Si> ;  also  in  his  JJissertat.  p/til. 
crit.  p.  312),  and  by  Moemei  (Upsalae,  1791  ). — 

J.  v.  H. 
HA-BAUKANIM.oiBMtKVMM.  [Thorns.] 
HABAZZELETH.     [Chabajbki.ktuJ 
HABF.RGF.ON.     [Arms;  Armour.] 

HABOR  Obi!  ;  Sept.  \\/3,'v).  or  rather  Cha- 
bor,  a  city  or  country  of  Media,  to  which  poi  tions 
of  the  ten  tubes  were  transported,  first  by  Ti.lath- 
pile.ei'.  and  a!teiuaids  \,\  Shal  m.ine-ei  (2  Kings 
xvii.  (i ;  xvui.  11).  Ii  is  thought  bj  some  to 
be  the  same  mountainous  region  l>etween  .Media 
and  Assyria,  which  Ptolemy  (Geog  vi.  I)  calls 
Chahoia-.  (Xafldcpas).  This  notion  has  the  name, 
and  nothing  lint  the  name,  in  its  favi  Ul  llalxir 
was  by  the  lis  er  (io/.m  ;  and  a.s  u  e  I  a\  e  accepted 
Major  Kennel  Is  conclusion,     hat  Goz.u>    w.u   th$ 
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present  Kizzil-Ozan  [Gozan],  we  are  bound  to 
oil  w  li i in.  iii  fixing  the  position  of  Habor  at  the 
town  (if  Abhar,  which  is  situated  on  a  branch  of 
that  river,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  very 
ancient  At  this  place  Mr.  Morier  found  ruins 
Composed  of  large  sun-dried  bricks  com]iacted 
with  straw,  like  seme  of  those  found  at  Babylon. 
As  this  kind  of  construction  is" an  infallible  sign  of 
remote  antiquity,  it  so  far  affords  a  most  important 
•corroboration  of  Major  RenneU"s  conjecture. 

HAD  AD  (Tin  ;  Sept.  \A5a5)  is  equivalent 
to  Adad,  the  name  of  the  chief  deity  of  the 
Svriaus  [Adad],  and  borne,  with  or  without  ad- 
ditions, as  a  proper  name,  or  more  probably  as  a 
title,  like  'Pharaoh'  in  Egypt,  by  several  of  the 
kings  of  Southern  Syria. 

1.  Hadad.  king  of  Edom,  who  defeated  the 
Midianites  in  the  intervening  territory  of  Moab 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ;  1  Chron.  i.  46).  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Edom  whose 
exploits  are  recorded  by  Moses.  Another  king 
of  Edom  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  in 
I  Chron.  i.  51. 

2.  Hadad,  king  of  Syria,  who  reigned  in  Da- 
mascus at  the  time  that  David  attacked  and 
defeated  Hadad-ezer,  king  of  Zobah,  whom  he 
marched  to  assist,  and  shared  in  his  defeat.  This 
fact  is  recorded  in  2  Sam.  viii.  5,  but  the  name 
of  the  king  is  not  given.  It  is  supplied,  however, 
by  Josephus  (Antiq.  vii.  5.  2),  who  reports,  after 
Nicolas  of  Damascus,  that  he  carried  succours  to 
Hadadezer  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  where  David 
defeated  them  both. 

3.  Hadad,  a  young  prince  of  the  royal  race 
of  Edom,  who,  when  his  country  was  conquered 
by  David,  contrived,  in  the  heat  of  the  massacre 
committed  by  Joab,  to  es-ape  with  some  of  his 
father's  servants,  or  rather  was  carried  off  by 
them  into  the  land  of  Midian.  Thence  Hadad 
went  into  the  desert  of  Paran,  and  eventually  pro- 
ceeded to  Egypt.  He  was  there  most  favourably 
received  by  the  king,  who  assigned  him  an  estate 
and  establishment  suited  to  his  rank,  and  even 
gave  him  in  marriage  the  sister  of  his  own  consort, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  was  brought  up  in  the 
palace  with  the  sons  of  Pharaoh.  Hadad  remained 
in  Egypt  till  after  the  death  of  David  and  Joab, 
when  he  returned  to  his  own  country  in  the  hope 
of  recovering  his  father's  throne  (1  Kings  xi. 
14-22).  The  Scripture  does  not  record  the  result 
of  this  attempt  further  than  by  mentioning  him 
as  one  of  the  troublers  of  Solomon's  reign,  which 
implies  some  measure  or  success.  After  relating 
these  facts  the  text  goes  on  to  mention  another 
enemy  of  Solomon,  named  Rezin,  and  then  adds 
(ver.  25),  that  this  was  'besides  the  mischief  that 
Hadad  did;  and  he  abhorred  Israel  and  reigned 
over  Syria.'  On  this  point  the  present  writer  may  ' 
quote  what  he  has  elsewheie  stated — '  Our  version 
seem.-,  to  make  this  apply  to  Rezin ;  but  theSeptua- 
gint  refers  it  to  Hadad,  reading  DT7N  /<,Wo?n,  in- 
stead of  D1X  Aram  or  Syria\  and  the  sense  would 
certainly  be  improved  by  this  reading,  inasmuch 
.is  it  supplies  an  a]>p  irent  omission  ;  for  without  it 
we  only  know  that  Hadad  left  Egypt  for  Edom, 
and  not  how  lie   succeeded   there,   or  how   he  was 

able  to  trouble  Solomon.  The  history  of  Hadad 
is  certainly  very  obscure.  Moptin^  the  Soptua- 
giot  reading,  some  '(include  trat  Pharaoh  used 
hin  interest  with  Sdonvu  |.(  allow  If  adad  to  reign 


as  a  tributary  prince,  and  that  he  ultimately 
asserted  his  independence.  Josephus,  however, 
seems  to  have  read  the  Hebrew  as  our  version  does, 
"  Syria"  not  ■'  Edom."  He  says  that  Hadad,  on  nis 
arrival  in  Edom,  found  the  territory  too  strongly 
garrisoned  by  Solomon's  troops  to  afford  any  hope 
of  success.  He  therefore  proceeded  with  a  party 
of  adherents  to  Syria,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  Rezin,  then  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers 
and  with  his  assistance  seized  upon  part  of  .Syria 
and  reigned  there.  If  this  be  correct,  it  rr.ust  have 
been  a  different  part  of  Syria  from  that  in  which 
Rezin  himself  reigned,  for  it  is  certain,  from  verse 
24,  that  he  (Rezin)  did  reign  in  Damascus.  Car- 
rieres  supposes  that  Hadad  reigned  in  Syria  aftei 
the  death  of  Rezin ;  and  it  might  reconcile  appa- 
rent discrepancies,  to  suppose  that  two  kingdom? 
were  established  (there  were  more  previously), 
both  of  which,  after  the  death  of  Rezin,  were  con- 
solidated under  Hadad.  That  Hadad  was  really 
king  of  Syria  seems  to  be  rather  corroborated  by 
the  fact,  that  every  subsequent  king  of  Syria  is,  in 
the  Scripture,  called  Ben-Hadad, "  son  of  Hadad," 
and  in  Josephus  simply  Hadad;  which  seems  to 
denote  that  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  was  called 
by  this  name.  We  may  observe  that,  whether  we 
here  read  Aram  or  Edom,  it  must  be  understood 
as  applying  to  Hadad,  not  to  Rezin  '  {Pictorial 
Bible,  on  2  Kings  xi.  14). 

HADADEZER  Pj^Tl&  Hadad -helped ; 
Sept.  yA8paa£df>),  or  Hadadrezeu,  king  of  Zo- 
bah, a  powerful  monarch  in  the  time  of  David, 
and  the  only  one  who  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
condition  seiiously  to  dispute  with  him  the  pre- 
dominancy in  south-western  Asia.  He  was  de- 
feated by  the  Israelites  in  the  first  campaign 
(b.c.  1032)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, with  a  great  loss  "of  men,  war-chariots, 
and  horses,  and  was.  despoiled  of  many  of  his 
towns  (2  Sam.  viii.  3  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  3).  This 
check  not  only  impaired,  but  destroyed  his  power. 
A  diversion  highly  serviceable  to  him  was  made 
by  a  king  of  Damascene-Syria  (whom  the  Scrip- 
ture does  not  name,  bur  who  is  the  same  with 
Hadad,  3),  who,  coming  to  his  succour,  com- 
pelled David  to  turn  liis  arms  against  him,  and 
abstain  from  reaping  all  the  iiuits  of  his  victory 
(2  Sam.  x.  6,  sq. ;  1  Chron.  xix.  6,  sq.).  The 
breathing-time  thus  afforded  Hadadezer  was 
turned  by  him  to  such  good  account  that  he  was 
able  to  accept  the  subsidies  of  Hanun,  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
confederacy  formed  by  that  monarch  again-i 
David.  The  first  army  [nought  into  the  field 
was  beaten  and  put  to  flight  bv  Abishai  and 
Joab;  but  Hadadezer,  not  yet  discouraged,  went 
into  the  countries  east  of  the  Euphrates,  and  got 
together  the  forces  of  all  his  allies  and  tributaries, 
which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Shop- 
hach,  his  general.  To  confront  so  formidable  an 
adversary,  David  took  the  field  in  person,  and 
in  one  great  victory  so  completely  broke  the 
power  of  Hadadezer,  that  all  the  small  tributary 
princes  seized  the  opportunity  of  throwing  •off  hii 
yoke,  of  abandoning  the  Ammonites  to  their  fate, 
and  of  submitting  quietly  to  David,  whose  powei 
was  thus  extended  to  the  Euphrates.     • 

HADAR.     [Etz-uadar.] 

HADAS  (D*in>,  always  translated  'myrtle, 
occurs  in  several  passages  of  the  Old   Testament 
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as  vi  Isaiah  xd.  19;  lv.  13;  Neh.  viii.  15; 
Ztcli.  i.  8.  10.  Jl.     The  Hebrew  word  hadas  is 

identical   with   the  Arabic  imJ&  hadas,  which 

in  the  dialect  <  f  Arabia  Felix  signifies  the  myrtle- 
tree  Richard  >on's  J'ers.  and  Arabic  Diet.). 
The  myrtle  is,  moreover,  known  throughout 
Eastern  countries,  and  is  described  in  Arabic  works 

under   the   name  (j*\  As.      The  present  writer 

found  the  berries  of  the  myrtle  sold  in  the  bazaars 
of  India  under  this  name  (Must.  Himal.  Bot.  p. 
217).  Esther  is  supposed  by  Simonis  (Bibl.  Cabi- 
net, xi.  262)  to  be  a  compound  of  As  and  tur,  and 
so  to  mean  a  fresh  myrtle;  and  hence  it  would 
appear  to  be  very  closely  allied  in  signification 
to  Hadassah,  the  original  name  of  Esther.  Almost 
all  translators  unite  in  considering  the  myrtle  as 
intended  in  the  above  passages;  the  Sept.  has 
ixupaivrju,  and  the  Vulgate  myrtus. 

The  myrtle  has  from  the  earliest  periods  been 
highly  esteemed  in  all  the  countries  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  .and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
poets  :  thus  Virgil  (Eel.  ii.  54) — 

Et  vos,  O  lauri,  carpam,  et  te,  proxima  myrte  : 

Sic  positae  quoniam  suaves  miscetis  odores. 

By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  dedicated 
to  Venus,  and  employed  in  making  wreaths  to 
crown  lovers,  but  among  the  Jews  it  was  the  em- 
blem of  justice.  The  note  of  the  Chaldee  Targum 
dii  the  name  Esther,  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  is, 
'  they  call  her  Hadassah  because  she  was  just,  and 
those  that  are  just  are  compared  to  myrtles.'' 


332. 

The  repute  which  the  myrtle  enjoyed  in  ancient 
rimes  it  still  retains,  notwithstanding  the  great  ac- 
cession of  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers  which 
naa  been  made  to  the  gardens  and  greenhouses  of 
Europe.      This  is  justly  due  to  the  rich  colouring 

ofiti  dark  green  and  shining  leave*,  contrasted 

with  the  white  starlike  (lusters  of  its  llowers,  afford - 
iug  in  hot  countries  a  pleasant  shade  under  its 


branches,  and  diffusing  an  agreeable  odour  from 
its  Mowers  or  bruised  leaves.  It  is,  however,  most 
agreeable  in  appearance  when  in  the  state  of  a 
shrul),  for  when  it  grows  into  a  tree,  as  it   does  in 

•*hot  countries,  the  traveller  looks  under  instead  of 
over  its  leaves,  and  a  multitude  of  small  branches 
are  seen  deprived  of  their  leaves  by  the  crowding 
of  the  upper  ones.  This  shrub  is  common  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Spain  and  France,  as  well  as 
in  Italy  and  Greece;  and  also  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  and  in  Syria.  The  poetical  cele- 
brity of  this  plant  had,  no  doubt,  some  influence 
upon  its  employment  in  medicine,  and  numerous 
properties  are  ascribed  to  it  by  Dioscondes  (i. 
127).  It  is  aromatic  and  astringent,  and  hence, 
like  many  other  such  plants,  forms  a  stimulant 
tonic,  and  is  useful  in  a  variety  of  complaints 
connected  with  debility.  Its  berries  were  Ion 
merly  employed  in  Italy,  and  still  are  so  in  Tus- 
cany, as  a  substitute  for  spices,  now  imported  so 
plentifully  from  the  far  East.  A  wine  was  also  pre- 
pared from  them,  which  was  called  myrtidanum, 
and  their  essential  oil  is  possessed  of  excitant  pro- 
perties. In  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy  the 
leaves  are  employed  in  tanning  leather.  The 
myrtle,  possessing  so  many  remarkable  qualities, 
was  not  likely  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
sacred  writers,  as  it  is  a  well-known  inhabitant  i< 
Judaea.  Hasselquist  and  Burckhardt  both  notice  it 
as  occurring  on  the  hills  around  Jerusalem.  It 
is  also  found  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon.  Capt 
Light,  who  visited  the  country  of  the  Druses  ir 
1811,  says,  he  'again  proceeded  up  the  mountain 
by  the  side  of  a  range  of  hills  abounding  witb 
myrtles  in  full  bloom,  that  spread  their  fragrance 
round,'  and,  further  on,  '  we  crossed  througl 
thickets  of  myrtle.'  Irby  and  Mangles  (p.  222' 
describe  the  rivers  from  Tripoli  towards  Galile» 
as  generally  pretty,  their  banks  covered  wit! 
the  myrtle,  olive,  wild  vine,  &c.  Savary,  ai 
quoted  by  Dr.  Harris,  describing  a  scene  at  lh< 
end  of  the  forest  of  Platanea,  says,  '  Myrtles,  in- 
termixed with  laurel-roses,  grow  in  the  valleys  t( 
the  height  of  ten  feet.  Their  snow-white  flowers 
bordered  with  a  purple  edging,  appear  to  peculia: 
advantage  under  the  verdant  foliage.  Eacf 
myrtle  is  loaded  with  them,  and  they  emit  per 
fumes  more  exquisite  than  those  of  the  rose  itself 

I  They  enchant  every  one,  and  the  soul    is  filler 
with  the  softest  sensations." — J.  F.  R. 
HADASSAH.     [Esther.] 

HADES,  a  Greek  word  (oSrjy)  by  which  (hi 

Septuagint  translates  the  Hebrew  /IN^  sheoL 
denoting  the  abode  or  world  of  the  dead,  ip 
which  sense  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  New  Tes 
tament,  where  it  is  usually  rendered  'hell  '  in  tin 
English  version.  The  word  hades  means  literall) 
that  which  is  in  darkness.  In  the  classical  writer* 
it  is  used  to  denote  Orcns,  or  the  infernal  regions 
According  to  the  notions  of  the  Jews,  sheol  oi 
hades  was  a  vast  receptacle  where  the  souls  of  th* 
dead  existed  in  a  separate  statt  nn'il  the  resurrec- 
tion of  their  Inidies.  The  region  of  the  blessed 
dining  this  interval,  or  the  inferior  paradise,  they 
supposed  to  be  in  the  upper  part  of  1  h is  receptacle; 
while  beneath  was  the  abyss  oi :  yehenna  (Tartarus), 
in  which  the  souls  OI  the  wicked  weie  subjected  tC 

punishment. 

The    question    whether    this    is    or    is    not    the 
doctrine  of   the   Scriptures   is  one    of  much   in* 
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portance,  and  lias,  first  and  last,  excited  no  small 
amount  of  discussion.  It  is  a  doctrine  received 
by  a  large  portion!  of  the  nominal  Christian 
cimrch  ;  and  it  forms  the  foundation  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  for  which 
there  would  he  no  ground  but  for  this  interpreta- 
von  of  the  word  hades. 

The  question  therefore  rests  entirely  upon  the 
interpretation  of  this  word.  At  the  first  view  the 
classical  signification  would  seem  to  support  the 
sense  ah.»ve  indicated.  On  further  consideration, 
however,  we  are  referred  hack  to  the  Hebrew 
sheol :  for  the  Greek  term  did  not.  come  to  the 
Hebrews  from  any  classical  source,  or  with  any 
classical  meanings,  hut  through  the  .  Septuagint 
as  a  translation  of  their  own  word;  and  whether 
coirectly  translating  it  or  not  is  a  matter  of  critical, 
opinion.  The  word  hades  is  therefore  in  nowise 
binding  upon  us  in  any  classical  meaning  which 
may  he  assigned  to  it.  The  real  question  there- 
fore is,  what  is  the  meaning  which  sheol  bears  in 
the  O'1  Testament,  and  hades  in  the  New?  A 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  in  which 
these  words  occur  will  probably  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  fliey  afford  no  real  sanction  to  the 
notion  of  an  intermediate  place  of  the  kind  indi- 
cated, but  are  used  by  the  inspiied  writers  to 
denote  the  grave1 — the  resting  place  of  the  bodies 
both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ;  and  that 
they  are  also  used  to  signify  hell,  the  abode  of 
miserable  spirits.  But  it  would  lie  dilTienlt  to 
produce  any  instance  in  which  they  can  be  shown 
to  signify  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  ju-,t  men  made 
perfect,  either  before  or  alter  the  resurrection 

In  me  ^reat  majority  of  instances  sheol  is  in 
the  Oh;  Testament  used  to  signify  the  grave, 
and  in  mos*  of  these  cases  is  so  translated  in 
the  Authorized  Version  It  can  have  no  other 
meaning  in  such  texts  as  Gen.  xxxvii.  35;  xlii. 
3S ;  1  Sam.  ii.  6;  1  Kings  li.  6  ;  Job  xiv.  13; 
xvii.  13,  lt>  ;  and  in  numerous  othrr  passages  in 
the  writings  of  David,  Solomon,  and  the  pro- 
phets. But  as  the  grave  is  regarded  by  most 
persons,  and  was  more  especially  so  by  the  an- 
cients, with  awe  and  dread,  as  being  the  region 
of  gloom  and  darkness,  so  the  word  denoting 
it  soon  came  to  be  applied  to  that  more  dark 
and  gloomy  world  which  was  to  be  the  abiding 
pi. ice  of  the  miserable.  Where  our  translators 
supposed  the  word  to  have  this  sense,  they  reii: 
dered  it  by  k  hell.'  Some  of  the  passages  in 
which  this  has  been  done  may  be  doubtful ; 
but  there  are  others  of  which  a  question  can 
scarcely  lie  enter  ained.  Such  are  those  (as  .Jot) 
xi.  8;  Ps.  exxxix.  6;  Amos  ix.  3)  in  which  the 
word  denotes  the  opposite  of  heaven,  which  can- 
not be  the  jfcratve.  n. >r  !he  general  state  or  region 
of  the  dent,  but  hell.  Still  more  decisive  are 
such  passages  as  Ps.  ix.  17;  Prov.  xxiii.  9; 
in  which  sheol  cannot  mean  any  place,  jn  this 
world  of  the  next,  to  which  the  righteous  as  well 
as  (he  wicked  are  sent,  but  the  penal  abode  of 
the  wicked  as  distinguished  fiom  and  opposed 
lo  the  righteous.  The  only  case  in  which  such 
'jasj/li  •-  could  by  any  possibility  be  supposed 
to  me  in  the  gr&j  *\  would  be  if  the  grave  -that 
:s,  extinction— were  the  final  doom  of  the  un- 
righteous. 

in  the  Xev  Testament  the  word  a5r)s  is  used 
in  mu.h  the  salrie  sense  as  pltO  '; rl  the  Old, 
except  t'ia    in  a  less  projjorth  n  of  cases  can  it  be 


construed  <o  sign'fy  'the  grave.'  There  are  sti'.., 
however,  instances  in  which  it  is  used  in  tint 
sense,  as  in  Acts  ii  31;  1  Cor.  xv.  5o ;  but  in 
general  the  hades  of  the  New  Testament  appear* 
to  be  no  other  than  the  world  of  future  punish- 
ments (e.  g.  Matt.  xi.  23  ;  xvi.  18 :  Luke  x\  i.  23). 

The  principal  arguments  for  the  intermediate 
hades,  as  deduced  from  Scripture,  are  founded 
on  ihose  passages  in  which  things  '  under  the 
earth"  are  described  as  rendering  homage  to  God 
and  the  Saviour  (Philip,  ii.  10;  Rev.  v.  13,  &c.) 
If  such  passages,  however,  be  compared  with  others 
(as  with  Rom  xiv.  10,  11.  &c),  it  will  appear  that 
they  must  refer  to  the  day  of  judgment,  in  which 
every  creature  will  render  some  sort  of  homage  to 
the  Saviour  ;  but  then  the  bodies  of  the  saints  will 
have  been  already  raised,  and  the  intermediate 
region,  if  there  be  any,  will  have  been  deserted. 

One  of  the  seemingly  strongest  arguments  for  the 
opinion  undei  consideration  is  founded  on  1  Pet. 
iii.  19,  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  gone  and 
'  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison.'  These  spirits  in 
prison  are  supposed  to  be  the  holy  dead — perhaps 
the  virtuous  heathen  —  imprisoned  in  the.  interme- 
diate plaoe,  into  which  the  soul  of  the  Saviour  went 
at  death,  that  he  might  preach  to  them  the  Gospel. 
This  passage  must  be  allowed  to  piesent  great 
difficulties.  The  most  intelligible  meanog  sug- 
gested by  the  context  is,  however,  that  Christ  by 
his  spirit  preached  to  those  who  in  the  time  of 
Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  were  dis- 
obedient, and  whose  spirits  are  now  in  prison, 
abiding  the  general  judgment.  The  prison  is 
doubtless  hades,  but  what  hades  is  must  be  de- 
termined by  other  passages  of  Scripture;  and, 
whether  it  is  the  grave  or  hell,  it  is  still  a  prison 
for  ihose  who  yet  await  the  judgment-day.  This 
interpretation  is  in  unison  with  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  whereas  the  other  is  conjecturally  de- 
duced from  this  single  text. 

Another  argument  is  deduced  from  Rev.  xx. 
14,  which  describes  'death  anil hades  '  as  'cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire'  at  the  close  of  t  e  general 
judgment — meaning,  according  to  the  advocates 
of  the  doctrine  in  question,  that  hades  should  then 
cea>e  as  an  intermediate  place.  But  this  is 
also  true  if  understood  of  the  grave,  or  of  the  ge- 
neral intermediate  condition  of  the  dead,  or  even 
of  hell,  as  once  more  and  tor  ever  reclaiming 
what  it  had  temporarily  yielded  up  for  judgment 
— just  as  we  every  day  see  criminals  brought 
from  prison  to  judgment,  and  after  judgment  re- 
turned to  the  prison  from  which  they  came. 

It  is  further  urged,  in  proof  of  Hades  being  an 
intermediate  place  other  than  the  grave,  that  the 
Scriptures  "represent  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  . 
as  incomplete  till  after  the  resurrection.  This 
must  be  admitted;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow 
that  their  souls  are  previously  imprisoned  in, 
the  earth,  or  in  any  other  place  or  region  corre- 
sponding to  the  Tartarus  of  the  heathen.  Although 
fir  the  moment  of  death  the  disembodied  spirits 
of  the  redeemed  ascend  to  heaven,  and  continue 
there  till  the  resurrection,  it  is  very  possible  that 
their  happiness  shall  be  incomplete  until  they  have 
received  their  glorified  bodies  from  the  tomb,  and 
entered  upon  the  full  rewards  of  eternity. 

A  view  supported  by  so  little  force  of  Scriptur*, 
seems  unequal  to  resist  the  contrary  evidence  which 
may  lie  produced  from  the  same  source,  and  whicD  ■ 
it  remains  briefly  to  indicate.     The  effect  of  thij 
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Is  to  show  that  the  souls  of  the  redeemed  are 
ilescriled  as  proceeding,  after  death,  at  once  to 
beaten — (he  place  of  final  happiness,  and  those  of 
the  unredeemed  to  the  pla-e  of  final  wretchedness. 

In  Heb.  v'i.  12,  the  liglrteiiiis  dead  are  described 
as  being  in  actual  inheritance  of  the  promises 
made  to  the  fathers.  Our  Saviour  represents  the 
deceased  saints  as  already,  before  the  resuirection 
(for  so  the  context  requires),  '  like  unto  the  angels,' 
and  "equal  to  the  angels '  (Matt.  xxii.  30  ;  Luke 
xx.  36);  which  is  not  very  compatible  with  their 
imprisonment  even  in  the  happi.  r  region  of  the 
supposed  Hade's;  Our  Lord's  declaration  to  the 
dying  thief — "This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise*  ( Luke  xxiii..  13),  has  bren  urged  on 
both  sides  of  the  argument-,  but  the  word  is  here 
not  Hades,  but  Paradise,  and  no  instance  can  be 
produced  in  which  the  paradise  beyond  the  grave 
means  anything  ehe  than  that l  third  heaven,'  that 
'paradise'  into  wh:eh  the  Apostle  was  caught  up, 
and  where  he  heard  '  unutterable  things'  (2  Cor. 
xii.  2,  if.  In  the  midst  of  that  paradise  grows 
the  mystic  'tree  of  life' (Rev.  ii.  7),  winch  the 
game  writer  represents  as  growing  near  the  throne 
of  (-rod  and-  the  Lamb  (xxii.  2).  In  Pph.  iii.  15, 
'.he  Apostle  describes  the  whole  church  of  God  as 
being  at  present  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  But, 
according  to  the  view  under  consideration,  the 
/reat  body  of  the  church  would  be  i. either  in 
heaven  nor  oh  earth,  but  in  Hades — the  inter- 
mediate place.  In  Heb.  xii  21-21,  we  are  fold 
that  in  tile  efty  of  the  living  God  dwell  not 
only  God  himself,  the  judge  of  all,  and  Jesus, 
the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  the  in- 
numerable company  of  angels,  but  also  '  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  peifect' — all  dwelling 
together  in  the  same  holy  and  happy  place  To 
the  same  effect,  but,  if  possible,  still  moie  conclu- 
sive, are  the  various  passages  in  which  the  souls 
of  the  saint's  are  described  as  being,  when  absem 
from  the  body,  present  with  Christ  in  heaven 
(comp.  2  Cor. 'v.  l-'flj  Philip,  i.  23;-  1  Thess.  v. 
10).  To  this  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  the 
various  passages'  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  in 
which  Sf.  John  beheld,  as.  inhabitants  of  the  high- 
est heaven,  around  the  throne  of  God,  myriads  of 
redeemed  souls,  even  before  the  resin  reel  ion  (Rev. 
v.i>;  vi.9;  vii.  9;  xiv.  1,3).  Now  the  'heaven  " 
of  these  passages  cannot  be  the  place  to  which  the 
term  Hades  is  ever  applied,  lor  that  word  is  never 
associated  with  any  circumstances  or  images  of 
enjoyment  or  happiness   [IIkavkn]. 

As  these  arguments  -cem  calculated  to  disprove 
the  existence  of  the  more  Favoured  region  of  the 
illeged  intei  me  liate  place,  a  similar  course  of 
evidence  militates  with  equal  force  against  the 
exigence  of  (he  mure  penal  region  of  the  same 
place.  It  i,  admitted  by  the sfaunchest  advocates 
for  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  pi. ice,  that  he 
souls  of  the  wicked,  when  they  leave  the  body,  go 
immediately  into  punishment.  Now  the  Scrip- 
tine  kiinv,  s  i i'o  place  of  punishment  after  death  hut 
that  which  iva/j  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels.    TJ  i  v  nolo  inhabit;  and  this  is 

the  place  to  iv  Inch,  alter  judgment,  tl  e  souls  of  the 
Condemned  \  ii!  be  cousi  (lied  comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ; 
Ma't.  \w.  I !  i.  This  verse  of  ?eter  is  the  only 
one  in  S.r  p'uie  >n  which  any  lefcrehce  to  the  word 
T.iitaius  occurs:  In  re  then,  if  an)  where,  ue  si, on  Id 
tii t v t  in  ii  intermediate  place  corresponding  to  the 
Tacrjuusof  the  heathen,  frc  m  whom  the  word  is  bor- 


rowed. But  from  the  other  text  we  cai  be  quite 
certain  that  the  Tartarus  of  Peter  Is  no  other  than 
the  hell  which  is  to  be  the  final,  a*  it  is,  in  degree, 
the  present  doom  of  the  wicked.  That  this  hell  is 
Hades  is  readily  admitted,  for  the  course  of  the  ar- 
gument 1. as  been  to  show  that  Hades  is  hell,  when- 
ever it  is  not  the  grave.  'Whether  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  after  the  p  dgnient,  will  go  literally 
to  the  same  places  in  which  they  were  bef  re  situa- 
ted, it,  is  not  material  to  impure.  Hut,  both  before 
and  after  the  judgment,  the  righteous  will  be  in 
the  same  place  with  theft  glorified  Saviour  and 
his.  holy  angeh;  and  this  will  lie  heaven:  and 
before  and  after  the  judgment  the  wicked  will  be 
in  the  same  place  with  the  devil  and  his  angels'; 
and  this  will  be  l.e'l  '  'Dr.  Enoch  Pond,  On  the 
Intermediate  J 'tare,  in  A  merit  an  Biblical  1'epo' 
sitory.  for  April,  1 S 4  1 ,  wnotn  we  have  here  chiefrv 
followed  :  comp.  Knapp's  Christian  Theology, 
§  101;  Meyer,  T)e  Notione  Orci  dp.  Ilebrtkoi^ 
Lub.  1793;  Bahrens,  Freimuthige  Interns,  ube/ 
d.  Orkvsd.  Hebraer,  Halle.  17*0). 

The  notion  repelled  in  this  article  was  enter- 
tained by  Justin  Martyr,  Irena?us,  Teitullian.  and 
many  other  of  the1  early  Christian  fathers.  This, 
however,  proves1  nothing  in  its  favour,  as  the  same 
notion  was  common  among  the  Jews  themselves, 
in  and  before  the  time  of  Christ.  It  may  even 
have  been  entertained  by  the  Seventy  w!  en  they 
translated  the  Hebrew  sheol  by  the  Greek  hades. 
The  question  connected  with  Hades  has  indirectly 
brought  under  view  two  of  the  three  notions  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  The 
third  notion  is  that  of  those  u  l;o  hold  thai  the  soil) 
is  in  a  perfectly  quiescent  comfit  ion  until  the 
resurrection.  This  requires  notice  under  another 
head   [Soul  :  siee' also  Heaven  j  Hkll]. 

HAGAR  Opn,  a- stranger ;  Sep'.  Wyap),  a 
native  of  Egypt,  and  servant  of  Abraham;  but  " 
how  or  when  she  became  an  inmate  of  his  family 
we  are  not  informed.  The  name  II agar,  which  is 
pure  Hebrew,  signifying  stranger,  haying  I.,  en  pro- 
bably given  her  ajtler  her  ari  ival,  and  being  the  one 
by  which  Oie  continued  to  be  designated  in  the 
pati  iarch's  household',  seems  to  imply  that  her  con- 
nection with  it  did  not  take  place  till  long  after 
thisfamly  had 'emigrated  to  Canaan.;  and  the 
presumption  is  that  she  was  one  of  the  female  Have's 
presented  to  Abraham  by  Pharaoh  dining  his  vis  t 
to  Egypt  Gen.  xii.  J. 6  \.  But  some  derive  the  name 
from  ~)J1>\  to  flee  ;  and  suppose  it  to  have  been 
applied  to  her  from  a  remaikable  incident  in  lit  r 
life.  to  be  afterwards  mentioned  ■  just  as  the  Ma- 
homedans  call  the  flight  of'Mahomel  by  the  Col- 
lateral lenn  '  Hegira."  Whatever  were  her  origin 
and  previous  history,  her  senile  condition  in  the 
family  of  Abraham  must  have  prevented  her  from 
being  ever  known  beyond  the  lonits  of  her  humble 
spheie,  had  Hot  her  name,  by  a  spontaneous  acl  of 
her  mistress,  become  indiss  lubh  linked  with  the 
patriarch *s  history,  The  long  continued  steril  tv 
of  Sarah  suggested  to  her  the  id<  a  |  not  uncommon 
in  the  East)  of  becoming  a  mother  Ivv  proxy 
through  her  liajidin  lid,  whom,  u  ith  that  \  ievi 
gave  to  Abraham  .is  a  secondary  w  'c  >  Vuuaham  ; 
Adoption  ;  CoNqi  kink]. 

Tin    honour  of  such  ari  aD'ance  and  elevatyiq 

was  t  'O  g'C.it  ,ii id  oiie\pi  (  led  Ii  i  the  weak  and  i li- 
re jnlated  mind  of  II. i  ai  :  and  no  sooner  did  iht 
find    lierxif  in   a  delicate  sit ualior.  which  nmU 
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her,  in  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  mother,  an  ob- 
ject of  increasing  interest  and  imjx)itance  tc 
Abraham,  than  she  openly  indulged  ill  triumph 
over  her  less  favoured  mistress,  and  showed  by  her 
altered  behaviour  a  growing  habit  of  disrespect 
and  insolence.  The  feelings  of  Sarah  were  se- 
verely wounded,  and  she  broke  out  to  her  hushand 
in  loud  complaints  of  the  servant's  petulance. 
'  My  wrong  be  upon  thee,'  she  cried — language 
which  is  generally  considered  an  impassioned 
burst  of  temper,  in  which  she  unjustly  charged 
Abraham  with  causing  or  encouraging,  by  his 
marked  attention  to  the  concubine,  the  ill  usage 
she  met  with  ;  but  it  appears  susceptible  of  other 
constructions   much  more    favourable  to    Sarah's 

character.      The  words   "p   ])  "*D?3n  signify  either 

'  My  wrong  be  super  te,'  as  Cocceius  and  others 
render  it,  i.e.  lieth  upon  thee,  pointing  to  his  duty 
as  her  protector,  and  soliciting  his  interference, 
or  else  '  My  Wrong  is  propter  te' — on  your  ac- 
count. 'I  have  exposed  myself  to  these  indigni- 
ties solely  out  of  my  intense  anxiety  to  gratify 
you  with  a  son  and  heir.'  Whichever  of  these 
interpretations  we  prefer,  the  exclamation  of  Sarah 
expresses  bitter  indignation  at  the  misconduct  of 
her  slave  ;  and  Abraham,  whose  meek  and  prudent 
behaviour  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  vio- 
lence of  his  wife,  leaves  her  with  unfettered  power, 
as  mistress  of  his  household,  to  take  what  steps 
she  pleases  to  obtain  the  required  redress.  In  all 
Oriental  states  where  concubinage  is  legalized, 
the  principal  wife  has  authority  over  the  rest;  the 
secondary  one,  if  a  slave,  retains  her  former  con- 
dition unchanged,  and  society  thus  presents  the 
strange  anomaly  of  a  woman  being  at  once  the 
menial  of  her  master  and  the  partner  of  his  bed. 
In  like  manner  Hagar,  though  taken  into  the  re- 
lation of  concubine  to  Abraham,  continued  still, 
being  a  dotal  maid- servant,  under  the  alisolute 
power  of  her  mistress,  who,  after  her  husband  had 
left  her  to  fake  her  own  way  in  vindication  of  her 
dignity  as  the  principal  wife,  was  neither  re- 
luctant nor  sparing  in  making  the  minion  reap 
the  fruits  of  her  insolence.  Sarah,  indeed,  not 
content  with  the  simple  exertion  of  her  authority, 
seems  to  have  resorted  even  to  corporal  chastise- 
ment, the  word  n^yn  conveying  such  a  meaning, 
and  hence  Augustine  has  drawn  an  elaborate 
argument  for  inflicting  civil  penalties  on  heretics 
[Epist.  xlviii.).  But  whether  she  actually  in- 
flicted blows,  or  merely  threw  out  menaces  to  that 
effect,  cannot  be  determined,  as  the  two  render- 
ings, 'Sarah  afflicted'  and  'would  afflict'  her, 
have  received  equal  support  from  respectable  lex- 
icographers and  versions.  Sensible,  at  length,  of 
the  hopelessness  of  getting  the  better  of  her  mis- 
tress, Hagar  determined  on  flight;  and  having 
seemingly  formed  the  purpose  of  returning  to  her 
relations  in  Egypt,  she  took  the  direction  of  that 
country  ;  which  led  her  to  what  was  afterwards 
called  Shur,  through  a  long  tract  of  sandy  unin- 
habited country,  lying  on  the  west  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea.  to  the  extent  of  l-r)(J  miles  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt.  In  that  lonely  region  she  was  sitting 
by  a  fount  .-.in  to  replenish  her  skin-bottle  or  re- 
cruit her  wearied  limbs,  when  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  whose  language4  or  this  occasion  bespeaks 
iiim  to  have  been  more  than  a  created  being,  ap- 
peared, and  in  the  kindliest  manner  remonstrated 
with   h<  r   on   the   couise  she   v.as   pursuing,   and 


encouiaged  her  <o  return  by  the  promise  that  she 
would  ere  long  have  a  son,  whom  ProviUtnc* 
dest'ned  to  become  a  great  ma  i.  anil  whose  wi  " 
and  irregular  features  of  character  would  be  inde- 
libly impressed  on  the  mighty  nation  that  should 
spring  from  him.  Obedient  to  the  heavenly  visitor, 
and  having  distinguished  the  place  by  the  name 
of  Beer-lahai-roi.  '  the  well  of  the  visible  God,' 
Hagar  retraced  her  steps  to  the  tent  of  Abraham, 
wdiere  in  due  time  she  had  a  son  ;  and  having  pro* 
bably  narrated  this  remarkable  interview  t(  Abra- 
ham, that  patriarch,  as  directed  by  the  angel, 
called  the  name  of  the  child  Ishmael,  '  God  hat  \ 
heard.' 

Fourteen  years  had  elapsed  after  the   birth    f 
Ishmael  when  an  event  occurred  in  the  family  .  f 
Abraham,  by  the  appearance  of  the  long-promi.«u  >. 
heir,  which  entirely  changed  the  prospects  of  that 
young  man,  though  nothing   materially  affect i  lg 
bim  took  place  till  the  weaning  of  Isaac,  whi  ;h, 
as  is   generally  thought,  was  at  the  end    of   his 
third  year.     Ishmael  was  then  a  lad  of  sevenf  :en 
years  of  age;  and   being  fully  capable  of  un  ler- 
standing  his  altered  relations  to  the  inheritance, 
as  well  as  having  felt,  perhaps  a  sensible  diminu- 
tion  of  Sarah's  affection  towards  him,  it   is  not 
wonderful   that  a  disappointed  youth   should  in- 
considerately give  vent  to  his  feelings  on  a  festiv* 
occasion,  when  the  newly-weaned  child,  clad  ac- 
cording to  custom  with  the  sacred  symbolic  robe, 
which  was  the  badge  of  the   birthright,  was  for- 
mally   installed    heir  of  the  tribe  (see  Biblioth. 
Bibl.  vol.  i. ;  Vicasi,  Annot.  32;  Bush   on  Gen. 
xxvii.  15).       Our    feelings   of  justice   naturally 
lead  us  to  take  part  with  Ishmael,  as  hardly  deall 
with  in  being  so  unexpectedly   superseded  after 
having  been  so  long  the  acknowledged  heir.     Bui 
the  procedure  of  Abraham  in  awarding  the  claim 
to  the   inheritance  to  Isaac   in  preference  to  his 
elder  son  was  guided  by  the  special  commanu  ol 
God  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  il 
was  in  harmony  with  the  immemorial  practice  ol 
the  East,  where  the  son  of  a  slave  or  secondary  wife 
is    always   supplanted   by  that  of  a  free  woman, 
even   if  born   long   after.      The   harmony    of  th< 
weaning   feast   was   disturbed   by   Ishmael    being 
discovered  mocking.     The   Hebrew  word  priVD. 
though    properly    signifying    '  to    laugh,'    is    f're 
quently  used  to  express  strong  derision,  as  in  Gen 
xix.  1 1 ;   Neb.  ii.  19  ;  iv.  1  ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  32  ;  ac 
companied,  as  is  probable  on  some  of  the  occasion? 
referred  to  in  these  passages,  with  violent  gestures 
and  in  accordance  with  this  idea  the  Chahlee  and 
Septuagint  versions  render   it   by  *I  play,'  whicl 
is  used  by  the  latter  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14-17,  as  syno- 
nymous with  boxing,  whence  it  might  very  j tistl 3 
be   characterized    as    persecution    (Gal.  iv.   29) 
Tins  conduct   gave  mortal   offence  to  Sarah,  whi 
from  that  moment  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  his  irrevocable  expulsion  from  the  family 
and  as  his  mother  also  was  included  in  the  sam« 
condemnation,  there  is  ground  to  believe  that  sh* 
had  been  repeating  her  former  insolence,  as  well  aj 
instigating   her  son   to  his  improprieties  of  beha- 
viour.    So  harsh  a  measure   »as  extremely  pain- 
ful to  the  affectionate  heart  of  Abraham;  but  his 
scruples  were  removed  by  the  timely  appearance  ol 
his  divine  counsellor,  who  said,    '  Let  it  not  be 
grievous  in  thy  sight,  because  of  the  lad,  and  be- 
cause of  thy  bondwoman  :  in  all  that  Sarah  hatb 
said  unto  thee,  hearken  unto  her  voice  :*  '  tor,'  add) 
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the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  'she  u  a  ((rapnetess.' 
Accordingly,  what  she  said  is  caihd  the  Scripture 
'Gal.  iv.  30),  and  the  incident  affords  a  very  re- 
markable  instance  of  an  overruling  Providence  in 
(Baking  this  family  feud  in  the  tent  of  a  pastoral 
chief  1000  years  ago  the  occasion  of  separating 
two  mighty  peoples,  who,  according-  to  the  pro- 
phecy, have  ever  since  occupied  an  important 
chapter  in  ti.e  history  of  man.  Hagar  and  Ish- 
mael  departed  early  on  the  day  fixed  for  their 
removal,  Abraham  furnishing  them  with  the  ne- 
cessary supply  of  travelling  provisions.  The 
Septuagint,  which  our  translators  have  followed, 
most  absurdly  represents  Ishmael  as  a  child, 
placed  along  with  the  travelling-bags  on  the 
heavily-loaded  shoulders  of  Hagar.  But  a  little 
change  in  the  punctuation,  the  observance  of  the 
parenthetical  clause,  and  the  construction  of  the 
word  'child' .with  the  verb  'took,'  remove  the 
whole  difficulty,  and  the  passage  will  then  stand 
thus  :  '  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water  (and 
gave  it  unto  Hagar,  putting  it  on  her  shoulder), 
and  the  child,  and  sent  her  away.' 

In  spite  of  their  instructions  for  threading  the 
desert,  the  two  exiles  missed  their  way.  Over- 
come by  fatigue  and  thirst,  increasing  at  every 
step  under  the  unmitigated  rays  of  a  vertical  sun, 
the  strength  of  the  young  Ishmael,  as  was  natural, 
first  gave  way,  and  his  mother  laid  him  down  in 
complete  exhaustion  under  one  of  the  stunted 
shrubs  of  this  arid  region,  in  the  hope  of  his  ob- 
taining some  momentary  relief  from  smelling  the 
i lamp  in  the  shade.  The  burning  fever,  however, 
continued  unabated,  and  the  poor  woman,  forget- 
ting her  own  sorrow,  destitute  and  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness,  and  absorbed  in  the  fate  of 
her  son,  withdrew  to  a  little  distance,  unable  to 
witness  his  lingering  sufferings;  and  there  'she 
lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept.1  In  this  distress- 
ing situation  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  for 
the  [impose  of  comforting  her,  and  directed  her 
to  a  fountain,  which,  concealed  by  the  brush- 
wood, had  escaped  her  notice,  and  from  which 
she  drew  a  refreshing  draught,  that,  had  the 
effect  of  reviving  the  almost  lifeless  Ishmael. 
This  well,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Arabs, 
who  pay  great  honour  to  the  memory  of  Hagar,  is 
Zenizem,  near  Mecca. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  Ishmael  we  have 
no  account,  further  than  that  he  established 
himself  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sinai,  was  married  by  his  mother  to 
a  countrywoman  of  her  own,  and  maintained 
buth  himself  and  familv  by  the  produce  of  his 
how  — H.  J. 

HAGARKXES.     [Arama.] 

HAGGAI  (^n  ;  Sept.  and  Joseph.  Wyycuos  ; 
Jprame  and  Vulg.  AggSBUS  or  Aggeus,  otherwise 
Elaggaeus  .  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  and 
the  fi'st  of  the  three  who,  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  prophesied  in 
Palestine.  Of  the  place  and  year  of  .his  birth, 
his  descent,  and  the  leading  incidents  of  his  life, 
nothing  is  known  w  ich  can  be  relied  on.  Some 
assert  that   lie  was  bora  in  Babylon,  and  came  to 

Jerusalem  when  Cyius,  in  the  year  u.c.  536.  al- 
lowed die  .lens  lo  return  lo  their  COUtttl  v  2  (  hron. 
xxxiv.  23;  Kara  i.  1 ), — ihe  new  colon)  consisting 
chiefly  of  people  belonging  to  the  tribe-,  of  Judah, 


Benjamin,  and  Levi,  with  a  few  from  other  tribes 
The  more  fabulous  traditions  of  Jewish  writes, 
who  pass  him  for  an  Assessor  of  the  Synayiya 
Magna-,  and  enlarge  on  his  literary  avocations,  have 
been  collected  by  Carpzov  (Introductio  in  V.  T. 
iii.  p.  426).  This  much. appears  from  his  prophe- 
cies, that  he  flourished  timing  the  reign  of  the 
Persian  monarch  Darius  Hy si aspis,  who  ascended 
the  throne  B.C.  521.  These  prophecies  are  com- 
prised in  a  book  of  two  chapters,  and  consist  of 
discourses  so  brief  and  summary  as  to  have  led  some 
Geiman  theologians  to  suspect  that  they  have  not 
come  down  to  us  in  their  original  complete  form, 
but  are  only  an  epitome  (Eichhom,  Emhitung 
in  das  A.  T.  iii.  §  598  ;  Jahn,  Introductio  in 
libros  sacros  Vet.  Fad.,  edit.  2,  Vienna?,  1814, 
§  15(5).  •  Their  object,  generally  is  to  urge  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  which  had  indeed  been 
commenced  as  early  as  B.C.  535  (Ezra  iii.  10).  but 
was  afterwards  discontinued,  the  Samaritans  hav- 
ing obtained  an  edict  from  the  Persian  king, 
which  forbade  further  procedure,  and  influential 
Jews  pretending  that  the  time  for  rebuilding  the 
Temple  had  not  arrived,  since  the  seventy  years 
predicted  by  Jeremiah  applied  to  the  Temple  also, 
from  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  which  it  was 
then  only  the  sixty-eighth  year.  As  on  the  death 
of  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  the  consequent  termina- 
tion of  his  interdict,  the  Jews  still  continued  to 
wait  for  the  end  of  the  seventy  years,  and  were 
only  engaged  in  building  splendid  houses  for  them- 
selves, Haggai  began  to  prophesy  in  the  second 
year  of  Darius,  b.c.  520. 

His  first  discourse  (eh.  i.),  delivered  on  the  first 
day  of  the  sixth  month  of  the  year  mentioned,  fore- 
tells that  a  brighter  era  would  begin  as  soon  as 
Jehovah's  house  was  rebuilt ;  and  a  notice  is  sub- 
joined, stating  that  the  address  of  the  prophet  had 
been  effective,  the  people  having  resolved  on  re- 
suming the  restoration  of  the  Temple.  The  second 
discourse  (eh.  ii.  1-9).  delivered  on  the  twenty-first 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  predicts  that  the  glory 
of  the  new  Temple  would  be  greater  than  that  of 
Solomon's,  and  shows  lhaf  no  fear  need  be  enter- 
tained of  the  Second  Temple  not  equalling  the  first 
in  splendour,  since,  in  a  remarkable  political 
revolution,  the  gifts  of  the  Gentiles  would  fie 
In-  ught  thither.  The  thiid  discourse  (ch.  ii.  10-19), 
deliveied  on  the  twenty-fourth  day' of  the  ninth 
month,  refers  to  a  period  when  building  materials 
had  been  collected,  and  the  workmen  had  begun  to 
put  them  together  -.  for  which  a  commencement  of 
the  Divine  blessing  is  promised!.  The  fourth  and 
hiNt  discourse  (ch.  ii.  20-23),  delivered  also  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  is  exclu- 
sively addressed  to  Zerubbabel.  the  political  chief 
of  the  new  Jewish  colony,  who,  it  appears,  had 
asked  for  an  explanation  regarding  the  great  jnili- 
tical  revolutions  which  Haggai  had  predicted  in 
his  second  discourse:  it  comforts  the  governor  by 
assuring  him  they  would  not  take  place  very  soon, 
and  not  in  his  lifetime.  The  style  pf  the  discourse* 
of  Haggai  is  suitable  to  their  contents:  it  is  pa- 
thetic when  he  exhorts;  it  is  vehement  when  he  re- 
proves; it  is  somewhat  elevated  when  he  treats  ot 
future  events;  and  it  is  notfel  together  destitute  of  a 
poetical   colouring,  though   a  prophet  of  a    higher 

order  would  have  depicted  the  splendour  of  the  Se- 
cond Temi  le  in  brighter  hues.  The  language  la- 
h.iins  under  a  povcrt  v  of  to  ni>>.  as  may  lie  obftfVeU 
in  the  constant  rapeti  ion  of  the  same  expressions* 
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t.g.  HuT  IDS  rD  (i.  2,  5,  7),  HIPP  DK3  three 
times  in  one  ver$e  (ii.  -1),  wv&  ptn  three  times  in 
the  same  verse.  &wl  fill  three  times  also  in  one  verse 
(i.  14).  Eichharn  (Einleitung,  §  599j  attributes 
.Jiese  repetitions  to  an  attempt  at  ornament,  ren- 
dering the  writer  disposed  to  recur  frequently  to  a 
favourite  expression.  The  prophetical  discourses  of 
Hagg  ii.  HN^n:  *3tt  nSTZU,  are  referred  to  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  (Ezra  v.  1;  vi.  14; 
Heh.  xii.  26;  corny.  Hagg.  ii  7.  S,  22).  In  most 
ol  the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Haggai  is  not,  indeed,  men- 
tioned by  name  ;  but  as  they  specify  the  twelve 
minor*  proohets,  he  must  ha-e  been  included 
among  them,  as  otherwise  thtir  number  would 
not  tie  full.  Josephus.  mentioning  Haggai  and 
Zecbariah  (Antiq.  xi.  4.  §  5,  p.  557),  calls  them  Svo 
irpocprJTai.  (See  generally  Rosenmtiller,  Scholia  in 
Vet.  Test.  vii.  4.  p.  74;  Jahn,  Einleitung  in  die 
g'ottlichen  BUcher  des  Altai  Bundes,  ii.  2.  p.  658  ; 
Bertholdt,  Einleitung.  iv.  p.  169.)- -J.  v.  H. 

HAGIOGRAPHA.  Sacred  Writings.  The 
word  a.yi6ypa<po.  is  first  found  in  Epiphanius 
(Panarium,  p.  5S),  who  used  it,  as  well  as 
ypacpfi*,  to  denote  the  third  division  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, called  by  the  Jews  D^IHD,  or  the  Writings, 
consisting  of  Jive  books  [Megilloth],  viz.  the 
three  poems  (HDN),  Job,  Proverbs,  and  the 
Psalms,  and  the  two  books  of  Chronicle^. 

These  divisions  are  found  in  the  Talmud 
(Baoa  Buthra,  fol.  1.  ed.  Amsterd.),  where  the 
feacred  books  are  classified  under  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Writings  (Cetubim'). 
The  last  are  thus  enumerated  [I.  c.)  : — Ruth, 
the  book  (sephcr)  of  Psalms.  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes  -(Koheleth).  the  Song  of  Songs,  La- 
mentations. Daniel,  and  the  books  (megilloth) 
of  Esther,  Ezra,  and  Chronicles.  The  Jewish 
writers,  however,  do  not  uniformly  follow  this 
arrangement,  as  they  sometimes  place  the  Psalms, 
or  the  book  of  Job,  as  the  first  of  the  Hagio- 
grapha.  Jerome  gives  the  arrangement  followed 
f>y  the  Jcwa  in  his  time.  He  observes  that  they 
livhled  (he  Scriptures  into  five  books  of  Moses, 
eight  prophetical  books  (viz.  1.  Joshua;  2.  Judges 
and  Ruth;  3.  Samuel;  4.  Kings;  5.  Isaiah; 
6.  Jeiemiah;  7.  Ezekiel ;  8.  The  twelve  pro- 
phets), and  nine  Hagiographa,  viz.  1.  Job; 
2.  David,  five  parts:  3.  Salomon,  three  parts; 
4.  Koheleth:  5.  Canticles ;  6.  Daniel  ;  7.  Chro- 
nicles ;  8.  Esdias.  two  books  [viz.  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miali] ;  9.  Esther.  'Some,  however,1  lie  adds, 
'  place  Roth  and  Lamentations  among  the  Ha- 
giographa rather  than  among  the  prophetical 
books*1  We  find  a  different  arrangement  in 
Josephus,  who  reckons  thirteen  prophetical  books, 
and  four  containing  hymns  and  moral  precepts; 
fiom  which  it  would  appear  that  after  the  time  of 
Josephus  the  Jews  comprised  many  books  among 
the  prophets  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the 
Hagiographa.  It  has.  however,  been  considered 
a^  more  probable  thai  Josephus  had  no  authority 
from  manuscripts  for  his  classification. 

Hie  earliest  notice  which  we  find  of  these  divi- 
sions is  thai  contained  in  the  prologue  to  the  book 
of  Keel,  iattiens,  written  u.c.  130,  the  author  of 
wb'ch  refers  to  the  Law.  the  Prophets,  and  \\\c  other 
b-wks  :  by  which  last  were  most  probably  meant 
the  Hagiographa.  Philo  also  speaks  of  the  Laws, 
the  Prophets,  the  Hymns,  and  (lie  other  books, 
nut  without  classifying  them.     In  the  Ne\i  Testa- 


ment we  find  three  corresponding  divisions  m?n 
tionel,  viz.  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms; 
which  last  book  has  been  supposed  to  have  given 
its  name  to  the  third  division,  from  the  circum 
stance  of  its  then  being  the  first  in  the  catalogue 
(Luke  xxiv.  44).  H'avernick,  however  (Handhuch, 
p.  78),  supposes  that  Luke  calls  the  Hagiographa 
by  the  name  of  Psalms,  rather  on  account  of  the 
poetical  character  of  several  of  its  parts.  The 
'  book  of  the  Prophets'  is  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament  as  a  distinct  volume  (Acts  vii.  42, 
where  the  passage  indicated  is  Amos  v.  25,  26). 
It  is  well  known  that  the  second  class  was 
divided  by  the  Jews  into  the  early  Prophets,  viz. 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings;  and  the 
later  Prophets,  viz.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel 
(called  the  major  prophets),  and  the  book  of  the 
twelve  (minor)  prophets. 

When  this  division  of  books  was  first  introduced 
it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  Probably  it 
commenced  after  the  return  from  the  exile,  with  the 
first  formation  of  the  canon.  Still  more  difficult 
is  it  to  ascertain  the  principle  on  which  the  clas- 
sification was  formed.  The  rabbinical  writers 
maintain  that  the  authors  of  the  Cetubim  en 
joyed  only  the  lowest  degree  of  inspiration,  as 
they  received  no  immediate  communication  from 
the  Deity,  like  that  made  to  Moses,  to  whom  God 
spake  face  to  face;  and  that  they  did  not  receive 
their  knowledge  tlnough  the  medium  of  visions  and 
dreams,  as  was  the  case  with  the  prophets  or  the 
writers  of  the  second  class;  but  still  that  they  felt 
the  Divine  Spirit  resting  on  them  and  inspiring 
them  with  suggestions.  This  is  the  view  main- 
tained by  Abarbanel  (Pr<ef.  in  Proph.  priores,  fol. 
20.  1),  Kimchi  (Prcef.  in  Psalm..),  Maimonides 
(More  Nevochim,  ii.  45,  p.  317),  and  Elias  Levita 
(Tisbi);  which  last  writer  defines  the  word  DlfD 
to  mean  a  tvork  written  by  divine  inspiration. 
The  placing  of  Ruth  among  the  Hagiographa, 
and  especially  the  separation  of  Lamentations 
from  Jeremiah,  seems,  however,  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  this  hypothesis  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
assign  a  satisfactory  reason  why  the  histoiica] 
books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings 
should  be  placed  among  the  Prophets,  and  the 
book  of  Chronicles  among  the  Hagiographa.  The 
reasons  generally  assigned  for  this,  as  well  as  fol 
placing  in  the  third  class  the  books  of  Psalms, 
Daniel,  and  Job,  are  so  fanciful  and  unsatisfac 
tory  as  to  have  led  Christian  writers  to  fonn  other 
and  more  definite  classifications.  It  will  suffice 
to  mention  the  reason  assigned  by  Rabbi  Kimchi 
for  excluding  Daniel  from  the  b  ok  of  Prophets, 
viz.  that  he  has  not  equalled  the  other  prophets  in 
his  visions  and  dreams.  Others  assign  the  late 
date  of  the  book  of  Daniel  as  the  reason  for  the 
insertion  of  it,  as  well  as  of  some  historical 
books,  in  the  Hagiographa,  inasmuch  as  the  col- 
lection of  the  Prophets  was  closed  at  the  date  of 
the  composition  of  this  book  (De  Wette,  §  255). 
Bertholdt,  who  is  of  this  opinion  (Einlcitur.g, 
vol.  i.  p.  70,  sqq.),  thinks  that  the  word  Cetubim 
means  '  books  newly  introduced  'into  the  canon  ' 
(p.  81).  Hengstenherg  (Authentic  dcr  Daniel, 
&c,  p.  25,  sqq)  follows  the  ancient  opinion  of 
the  rabbins,  and  maintains  that  the  book  of 
Daniel  was  placed  in  the  Hagiographa  in  conse- 
quence Of  the  lower  degree  of  inspiration  attached 
to  it  ;  but  herein  he  is  opposed  by  Haverniok 
[JIaudbiich    p.  62).     De  Wette  (§  13)  supposes 
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that  the  two  first  divisions  (the  Late  and  the  Pro- 
phets) were  closed  a  little  after  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah (eonip.  2  Marc.  ii.  13,  14),  and  that  per- 
haps at  the  end  of  the  Persian  period  the  .Jews 
commenced  the  formation  of  the  Hagiographa, 
which  long  remained  '  changeable  and  open.1 
The  collection  of  the  Psalms  was  not  yet  com- 
pleted when  the  two  lii>t  paits  were  formed. 

It  has  l>een  concluded  from  Matt,  xxiii.  35 
and  Lnke  xi.  51,  comp.  with  Luke  xxiv.  44,  that 
as  the  Psalms  were  the  Hist,  so  were  Chronicles  the 
last  nook  in  the  Hagiographa  (Carpzov,  Itttrod.  iv. 
p.  25.)  If,  when  Jesufs  spoke  of  the  righteous  blood 
died  from  the  blood  of  Abel  (Gen  iv.  8)  to  that  of 
Zechariah,  he  referred,  as  most  commentators  sup- 
pose, to  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  {2  Chron. 
xxiv.  20,  21),  there  appears  a  peculiar  apposite- 
ness  in  the  appeal  to  tue  first  and  the  last  books  in 
the  canon.  The  book  of  Chronicles  *till  holds  the 
last  place  in  the  Hebrew  Hibles,  which  are  all  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  threefold  division.  The 
late  date  of  Chronicles  may  in  some  measure  ac- 
count for  its  separation  from  the  book  of  Kings;  and 
this  ground  holds  good  whether  we  fix  the  era  of  the 
Chronicler,  with  Zuuz,  at  about  b.c  260,  or,  with 
the  eminent  Roman  Catholic,  Professor  Movers, 
the  able  defender  of  the  antiquity  and  authenticity 
of  the  Look,  we  conceive  him  to  have  been  a 
younger  contemporary  of  Nehemiah,  and  to  have 
written  about  b.c.  400  (Kritische  Untersuchung 
lifter  de  Biblisciie  Chronik.  Bonn,  1$34).  The 
circumstance  of  the  existence  of  a  few  acknow- 
ledged later  additions,  such  as  T  Chron.  iii.  19-24, 
does  not  militate  against  this  hypothesis.  De 
VVette  conceives  that  the  genealogy  in  this  pas- 
sage comes  down  only  to  the  third  generation 
after  Nehemiah. 

The  word  Hagiographa  is  once  used  by  Jerome 
in  a  peculiar  sense.  Speaking  of  Tobit,  he  asserts 
that  the  Jews,  cutting  off  this  book  from  the  cata- 
logue of  the  divine  Scriptures,  place  it.  among 
those  books  which  they  call  Hagiographa.  And 
again,  of  Judith  he  says,  '  by  the  Jews  it  is  read 
among  the  Hagiographa,  whose  authority  is  not 
sufficient  to  confirm  debated  points  ;'  but,  as  in 
the  latter  instance,  the  greater  number  of  manu- 
scripts read  Apocrypha,  which  is  doubtless  the 
true  reading,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  word 
Hagiographa,  used  in  reference  to  the  book  of 
Tobit,  has  arisen  from  the  mistake  of  a  transcriber.. 
The  two  words  were  in  the  middle  ages  frequ<  ntly 
used  as  synonymous  [Deutkko -canonical]. 
Hagiographa  has  been  also  used  by  Christian 
writers  as  synonymous  with  Holy  Scripture. 

The  Alexandrian  translators  have  not  been 
guided  by  the  tlneefold  division  in  their  arrange- 
.nent  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  We  have  already 
|  Dki.tkro-canonicai.J  given  the  order  of  the 
Codex  Alcxandrinus.  In  the  Vatican  Codex 
Tobit  and  Judith  are  placed  between  Nehemiah 
and  Esther.  Wisdom  and  Kcclesiasticus  follow 
Canticle**      Baruch    and    Lamentations    follow 

Jeremiah,  and  the  Old  Testament  conclude!  with 
the  four  books  of  Maccabees.  Luther :  who  intro- 
duced into  the  JiiUe  a  peculiar  arrangement, 
winch  in  the  old  Testament  has  been  followed  in 
the  English  Authorised  Version)  was  the  lirsl  who 

separated  the  canonical  from  the  other  Utokg. 
Not  only  do  the  Alexandrian  translators,  the 
Pate  en,  and  Luther  differ  from  the  Jews  in  the 
srder  of  mi  -cession  of  the  sacred  books,  but  among 


the  Jews  themselves  the  Talmudists  and  MasorW'S 
and  the  German  and  Spanish  manuscripts  follow 
each  a  different  arrangement.  —  W.  W. 

HA  J.     [Ai.] 

HAIR  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scr?pture; 
and  in  scarcely  anything  has  the  caprice  of  fast  jen 
been  more  strikingly  displayed  than  m  the  various 
forms  which  the  taste  of  different  countries  and 
ages  has  prescribed  for.  disposing  of  this  natural 
covering  of  the  head.  The  Greeks  let  their  hair 
grow  to  a  great  length,  and  their  natural  fondness 
for  this  attribute  oi'  beauty  has  been  perpetuated 
not  only  by  the  frequently  recurring  ep'fhet  of 
Homer,  Kaf>7]K0iu6cwTes.  as  demerit  hv  of  the 
'A-^atot.  but  bv  the  circumstance  of  the  poe's 
and  artists  of  that  ancient  people  representing 
even  the  gods  themselves  with  long  hair.  '!  he 
early  Egyptians,  again,  who  were  proverbial  tor 
their  habits  of  cleanliness,  removed  the  hair  as  an 
incumbrance,  and  the  almost  unavoidable  occa- 
sion of  sordid  and  offensive  negligence.  They 
shaved  even  the  heads  of  young  children,  leaving 
only  certain  locks,  as  an  emblem  of  youth,  on  the 
front,  the  back,  and  the  sides.  Tn  the  case  of 
royal  children  those  on  the  sides  were  covered  and 
enclosed  in  a  bag,  which  hung  down  conspicuously 
as  a  badge  of  princely  rank.  All  classes  amongst 
that  people,  not  excepting  the  slaves  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  were  required  to  submit  to 
the  tonsure  (Gen.  xli.  14);  and  yet,  what  was 
remarkable  in  the  inhabitants  of  a  hot  climate, 
while  they  removed  their  natural  hair,  they  were 
accustomed  to  wear  wigs,  which  were  so  con- 
structed that '  they  far  surpassed,1  says  Wilkinson, 
'the  comfort  and  coolness  of  the  modem  turban, 
the  reticulated  texture  ofthe  ground-work  on  which 
the  hair  was  fastened  allowing  the  heat  ofthe  head 
to  escape,  while  the  hair  effectually  protected  it 
from  the  sun  (Anc.  Egyptians,  iii.  351).  Differ- 
ent from  the  custom  both  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Egyptians,  that  of  the  Hebrews  was  to  wear  their 
hair  generally  short,  and  to  check  its  growth  by 
the  application  of  scissors  only.  The  priests  at 
their  inauguration  shaved  off  all  their  hair,  and 
when  on  actual  duty  at  the  temple,  were  in  the 
•habit,  it  is  said,  oi'  cutting  it  every  fortnight. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  prevailing  fashion  are 
found  in  the  case  of  the  Nazarites,  whose  hair,  from 
religious  duty,  was  not  to  be  cropped  during  the 
term  of  their  vow;  of  young  persons  who.  during 
their  minority,  allowed  their  hair  to  hang  down 
in  lux'uriant  ringlets  on  their  shoulders  ;  oi"  such 
effeminate  persons  as  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26 
and  of  Solomon's  horse-guards,  whose  vanity 
affected  a  puerile  extravagance,  and  who  strewed 
their  heads  every  day  with  particles  of  gold-du-t 
(Josephus,  Aiitiq.  viii, 7).  Alth  ugh  the  Hebre  rs 
woie  their  hair  short,  they  were  great  admirers  ol 
strong  and  thickset  locks;  and  so  high  a  value  did 
they  set  on  the  possession  of  a  good  head  of  hair, 
that  they  deprecated  nothing  so  much  as  bald' 
fO  which,  indeed,  so  great  ignominy  w  is  a!'...  bed 
that,  whether  a  man  was  destitute    of  h air  or  not, 

bald-head   became  a  general  term  expre 
deep  and  malignant  couteir.pt     I  Kings 
[Hai.dm-.ss ';.     To  prevent  or  remedy  this  ilefecl 
they   seem,  at  an  early   period,  to  have  a  railed 

themselves    of    the    assistance  of    art.   not    only    ftll 

beautify  rng  the  hair,  I  ut  iiicreasin ;  n*  ihicl  ness ; 

Whilfl     the     heads     of     the     priest*     u-te     ,iii>i:nVd 
with    an    unguent    ol    a    peculiar    kind,    the    ij> 
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yre«lients    of  which,    with    their   various    propor- 
tions, were   preset  ibetl   by  divine  authority,    and 
the  composition  of  which   the   people   were  prohi- 
bited, under  seveie  penalties,  from  attempting  to 
imitate   (Exod.   xxx.  32).     This   custom  spread 
till   anointing  the  hair    of  the   head  became  a 
general  mark  of  gentility  and  an  essential  part  of 
the  daily  toilet ;   the  usual   cosmetics   employed 
consisting  of  the  best  oil  of  olives   mingled  with 
spices,  a  decoction    of  parsley-seed    in  wine,  and 
more   rarelv  of  spikenard  (Ps.  xxiii.  .5;   xlv.  7; 
Eccles.    ix.   I;   Mark    xiv.    3).     The   prevailing 
colour   of  hair    among   the  Hebrews    was    dark; 
«  lochs  bushy  and  black  as   a  raven,'  being  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  the  bridegroom  as  the 
perfection    of  beauty    in   mature   manhood  (Sol. 
Song,  v.  11).     Hence  the  appearance  of  an  ol"d 
man   with   a  snow-white  head    in  a  company  of 
younger  Jews,  all  whose  heads,  like  those  of  other 
Eastern  people,  were  jet  black — a  most  conspicu- 
ous object — is  beautifuHy  compared  to  an  almond- 
tree,  winch  in  the  early  pait  of  the  year  is  in  full 
blossom,  while  all  the  others  are -dark  and  leafless 
(Eccles.  xii.  5).     A  story  is  told-  of  Herod,  that  in 
order  to  conceal  his  advanced  age,  he  used  se- 
cretly   to    dye  his   gray    locks   with   a  dark  pigr 
nient  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvi.  8);  and   although   the 
anecdote    was   probably   an   unfounded  calumny 
on    that   prince,  yet  that   it  was  customary  with 
many   of  his   Roman   contemporaries  to  employ 
artificial   means   for  changing  or    disguising  the 
silver  hue  of  age,   is  sufficiently  apparent  from 
the  works  of  Martial   and   other  satirical   poets. 
From  Rome   the  fashion  spread   into  Greece   and 
i»ttier  provinces,  anil  it  appears  that  the  members 
of  the  church  of  Corinth  were,  to  a  certain  extent, 
captivated  by  the  prevailing  taste,  some  Christians 
being  evidently  in  the  eye  of   the   Apostle,   who 
had   attracted  attention  by  the  cherished  and  wo- 
manly decoration  of  their  hair  (1  Cor.  xi.  14-16}. 
To  them   the  letter  of  Paul  was   intended  to  ad- 
minister a  timely  reproof  for  allowing  themselves 
to  fall  in  with  a  style  of  manners  which,  by  con- 
founding the  distinctions  of  the  sexes,  threatened 
a  baneful  influence  on  good  morals  :  and  that  not 
oidy  the  Christian   converts  in  that   city,  but  the 
primitive  church    generally,  were  led  by  this  ad- 
monition to  adopt  simpler  habits,  is  evident  from 
the  remarkable  fact  that  a  criminal,  who  came 
to  trial  under  the  assumed  character    of  a  Chris- 
tian, was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  to 
be  an  impostor,  by  the  luxuriant  and  frizzled  ap- 
pearance of  his  hair  (Tertullian,  Apol. ;   Fleury, 
l.tn  Mains  des  Chretiens). 

With  regard  to  women,  the  possession  of  long  and 
luxuriant  hair  is  allowed  by  Paul  to  be  an  essen- 
tial attribute  of  J  he  MX — a  graceful  and  modest 
DQVering  provided  by  nature;  and  yet  the  same 
Apostle  elsewhere  (1  Tim.  ii.  9)  concurs  with 
Peter  (1  Pet.  iii.  9)  in  launching  severe  invectives 
against  the  ladies  of  his  day  for  the  pride  and 
pa-.Monate  fondness  they  displayed  in  the  elaborate 
decorations  of  their  head-dress.  As  the  hair  was  pre- 
eminently the  '  instrument  of  their  pride  '  (Ezek. 

n\i.  39,  margin),  all  the  resources  of  ingenuity 

antl  art  were  exhausted  to  set.  it  off  to  advantage 
and  load  it  with  the  most  dazzling  finery;  and 
mimy  when  they  died  caused  their  longest  locks 
fo  he  cut  off,  and  pla<  ed  separately  in  an  urn.  to 
be  deposited  ifi  their  tomb  as  the  inon  precious 
u*d  v  lined  relics.      In  the  daily  use  of  cosmetics 
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they  bestowed  the  most  astonishing  pains  in  ar> 
ranging  their  long  hair;  sometimes  twisting  ft 
round  on  the  crow  n  of  the  head,  where,  and  at  the 
temples,  by  the  aid  of  gum,  which  they  knew  as 
well  as  the  modern  belles,  thev  wrought  it  into  a 
variety  of  elegant  and  fanciful  devices — figures 
of  coronets,  harps,  wreaths,  diadems,  emblems  ol 
public  temples  and  conquereel  cities,  being  formed 
by  the  mimic  skill  of  the  ancient  friseur  ;  or  else, 
plaiting  it  into  an  incredible  number  of  tresses, 
which  bung  down  the  back,  anel  which,  when  ne- 
cessary, were  lengthened  by  ribbons  so  as  to  reach 
to  the  ground,  and  were  kept  at  full  stretch  by 
the  weight  of  various  wreaths  of  pearls  and  gold 
fasteneel  at  intervals  down  to  the  extremity.  From 
some  Syrian  coins  in  his  possession  Haitmann 
{Die  Hcbriierinam  Vvtz'she)  has  given  this  de- 
scription of  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  coiffure;  and 
many  ancient,  busts  and  portraits  which  have  been 
discovered  exhibit  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those 
of  Eastern  ladies  in  the  present  day,  as  to  show 
that  the  same  elaborate  and  gorgeous  disposition 
of  their  hair  has  been  the  pride  of  Oriental  females 
in  every  age. 

From  the  great  value  attached  to  a  profuse  head 
of  hair  arose  a  variety  of  superstitious  and  emble- 
matic observances,  such  as  shaving  parts  of  the 
head,  or  cropping  it  in  a  particular  form  ,  parents 
dedicating  the  hair  of  infants  (Temiliian,  De 
Anima)  to  the  gods;  young  women  theirs  at  their 
marriage;  warriors  after  a  successful  campaign; 
sailors  after  deliverance  from  a  storm  ;  hanging 
it  up  on  consecrated  trees,  or  depositing  it  in 
temples  ;  burying  it  in  the  tomb  of  friends,  as 
Achilles  did  at  the  funeral  of  Patioclus;  besides 
shaving,  cutting  oft',  or  plucking  it  out,  as  some 
people  eliel  ;  or  allowing  it  to  grow  in  sorilid  neg- 
ligence, as  was  the  practice  with  others,  accord- 
ing as  the  calamity  that  befell  them  was  common 
or  extraordinary,  and  their  grief  was  nnkl  or 
violent. 

Various  metaphorical  allusions  are  made  to 
hair  by  the  sacred  writers,  especially  ihe  prophets. 
'Cutting  off  the  hair"  is  a  figure  used  to  denote  the. 
entire  destruction  of  a  people  by  the  lighteous 
•retributions  of  Providence  (l>a.  vii.  20).  'Giay 
hairs  liere  and  there  on  Ephraim  "  portended  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (Hos.- 
vii.  9).  'Hair  like  women's'  forma  pait  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  Apocalyptic  locusts,  and  histoii- 
cally  points  to  the  prevailing  head-dress  of  the 
Saracens,  as  well  as  the  voluptuous  effeminacy 
of  the  Antichristian  clergy  ;Re\ .  ix.  8).  And, 
finally,  '  hair  like  fine  wool'  was  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  appearance  of  the  deified  Redeemer,  em- 
blematic of  the  majesty  and  wisdom  that  belong 
to  him  (Rev.  i.  14). 

HALAH  (r6n;  Sept.  ,AAa«/),  oi  rather 
Chalacii,  a  city  or  district  of  Media,  ujion  the 
river  Gozan,  to  which,  among  other  places,  the 
captives  of  Israel  were  transplanted  by  the  Assy- 
rian kings.  Many,  after  Hochart  (Geoy.  Sacra, 
iii.  14.  p.  220),  have  conceived  this  Halah  or 
Chalach  to  be  the  Calachene  which  Ptolemy 
places  in  the  north  of  Assyria.  But  if  the  river 
Gozan  be  the  Kizzil-Ozan,  Halah  mi  st  neeels  be 
sought  elsewhere,  and  near  that  river.  Accord- 
ingly Major  Rennell  indicates  as  lying  along  iu 
bunks  a  district  of  some  extent,  mid  of  gi  eat  beauty 
and  fertility,  named  Chalchal    having  within  it  a 
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remarkably  strong  position  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  one  oY  the  hills  adjoining  to  the 
mountains  \vh  ch  separate  it  from  the  province 
ot'Ghilan  (Geo§ .  of  Herod   p.  396). 

HALLELUJAH  (Hp^H),  or  Alleluia 
fAAA/jAoiaa),  a  word  which  stands  at  the  begin- 
ning of  many  of  the  Psalms.  From  its  frequent 
occurrence  in  this  position  it  jivw  into  a  formula 
Of  praise,  and  was  chanted  n  such  on  solemn  days 
of  rejoicing.  This  is  hit  m  ited  by  the  Apocry- 
phal book  of  Tobit  (xiii.  1$),  when  speaking  of 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  '  And  .all  her  (Je- 
rusalem's) streets  shall  sing  Alleluia'  (comp. 
Rev.  xix.  1,3,  i,  6).  This  expression  of  joy  and 
praise  was  transferred  from  the  synagogue  to  the 
church,  and  is  still  occasionally  heard  in  devo- 
tional psalmody.  It  is  so  often  found  in  the 
beautiful  hymns  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
that  the  frequent  use  of  it  has  almost  become  a 
characteristic  of  the  religious  body  named  after 
the  former. 

HAM  (Ell).  1.  The  youngest  son  of  Noah 
(Gen.  v.  32 ;  comp.  ix.  24)!  Having  provoked 
the  wrath  of  his  father  by  an  act  of  indecency 
towards  him,  the  latter  cursed  him  and  his  de- 
scendants to  be  slaves  to  his  brothers  and  their  de- 
scendants (ix.  25).  To  judge,  however,  from  the 
narrative,  Noah  directed  his  curse  only  against 
Canaan  the  fourth  son  of  Ham)  and  his  race,  thus 
excluding  from  it  the  descendants  of  Ham's  three 
other  sons,  Cush,  Mizraim,  and  Phut  (Gen.  x.  6). 
How  that  curse  was  accomplished  is  taught  by 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  by  whom  the  Canaanites 
were  subsequently  exterminated.  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  all  the  Southern  nations  derive 
their  origin  from  Ham  (to  which  the  Hebrew  root 
Di"|.  hot,  not  unlike  the  Greek  AlDioires,  lends  some 
force).  Ci's'i  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  nations  of  East  and  South  Asia, 
more  especially  of  Sooth  Arabia,  and- also  of  Ethi- 
opia ;  Mizraim,  of  the  African  nations,  including 
the  Philistines  and  some  other  tribes  which  Greek 
fable  and  tradition  connect  with  Egypt;  Phut, 
likewise  of  some  African  nations  ;  and  Canaan, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia. 
On  the  Arabian  traditions  concerning  Ham,  vid. 
Dllcibclol  i  l'.ibl  Orient,  art.  'Ham'). 

2.  A  poetical  name  for  the  land  of  Egypt 
(Ps.  lxxviii.5l;  cv.  23,  27;  evi.  32).  In  the 
Egyptian  language  XHMI,  ci  KHME,  signifies 
black.  Plutarch  also  (Dc  hil.  et  Osir.  33)  calls 
Egypt  ('henna:  t))v  Puyvm  f  iv  tols  ixtxhiara 
fitKayyetov  ov<rav,  Sxnrep  to  /  f Aav  rod  6<p6a\fj.ov, 
Xrjfxiav  KctAovatv. 

In  Gen.  \iv.  .">  occurs  a  country  or  place 
called  Uam.  belonging  to  the  Zuzini,  but  its 
geographical  situation  is  unknown. — E.  M. 

RAMAN  ]'pn  a  name  of  the  planet  Mercury; 
Sept.  'A/J.O.V),  a  favourite  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
whose  historj  is  involved  in  that  of  Esther  and 
Mordecai'.  He  is  called  ai  Agagite  J  and  as 
Agag  was  a  kind  of  title  of  the  Itingl  of  the 
Amah-kites  |.\(;Aoj,  it    is    supposed  that   Hainan 

was  descended  I  row  the  royal  family  of  that 
nation.  He  or  his  parents  probably  found  their 
■ray  to  lVtsia  as  captives  or  hostages;  and  that 
the  foreign  origin  of  Hainan  was  no  bar  to  his 

advancement  at  eouit,  is  a  circumstance  quite  in 
uni  >u  with  the  most  ancient    and   still   subsisting 
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usages  of  the  East.    Joseph,  Daniel,  and  Mordecai 
afford  other  examples  of  the  same  kind. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  particulars  of  a 
story  so  well  known  as  that  of  Haman.  The  cir- 
cumstantial details  of  the  height,  which  he 
attained  and  of  his  sudden  downfall,  afford,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Esther,  a  most  faithful 
picture  of  the  customs  of  an  Oriental  court  and 
government,  and  furnish  invaluable  materials  for 
a  comparison  between  the  regal  usages  of  ancient 
and  modern  times.  The  result  of  such  a  c*>m- 
parison  will  excite  surprise  by  the  closeness  of  the 
resemblance  ;  for  there  is  not  a  single  fact  in  the 
history  of  Haman  which  might  not  occur  at  the 
present  day,  even  in  its  merely  formal  character- 
istics, and  which,  indeed,  is  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  different  combinations.  The  boundless 
credit  which  Haman  enjoyed  with  Ahasuerus ; 
the  homage  which  all  the  court  in  consequence 
paid  to  him  ;  the  royal  signet-ring,  the  impression 
from  which  gave  such  authority  to  all  written 
orders,  and  placed  the  doom  of  nations  in  the  hands 
of  its  possessor  ;  the  price  of  blood  which  Hainan 
offered  to  the  king;  the  inquietude  of  that  inordi- 
nate power  which  could  endure  no  rival,  and  which 
the  shadow  of  opposition  offended  and  alarmed  ; 
and  the  form  of  poetical  justice  given  to  the  final 
retribution  in  the  hanging  of  Haman  upon  a  gal* 
lows  which  he  had  prepared  for  another; — all 
these  are  trails  which  would  at  the  present  day 
be  received  in  Asia  as  the  unexaggerated  record 
of  current  events. 

Even  the  decree  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Jews  which  was  granted  at  the  request  of  Haman, 
however  startling  it  may  appeal  to  those  whose 
notions  are  grounded  upon  European  institutions, 
would  appear  in  no  wise  strange  under  an  Oriental 
government.  Even  in  Europe  the  fanaticism  and 
tyranny  of  ancient  governments  often  produced 
similar  proscriptions  (sometimes  with  reference  to 
the  very  same  people),  which,  under  the  mild- 
ness and  tranquillity  of  modern  institutions, 
we  are  as  little  able  to  comprehend.  But  in  the 
East  we  have  still  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
traces  of  the  same  excesses  of  despotism,  the  same 
blind  submission  in  the  people,  the  same  respect 
for  the  seal  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  same  pas- 
sive resignation  to  the  sword  which  he  uplifts 
or  to  the  bowstring  which  he  semis.  Even  in 
our  own  day  we  have  seen  imperial  rirmauns 
consign  to  utter  destruction  in  the  mass  the 
Greeks,  the  Druses,  and  the  ftfaroaites;  and  such 
things  must  and  will  occur  wherever  the  ext<  rnr- 
nation  of  a  jieople  is  unhappily  so  easy  a  mat.ei 
that  it  costs  a  despot  no  further  trouble  than  the 
drawing  of  a  ring  from  his  lin.er.  Othei  times 
and  other  names  make  all  ihedill'eience —  the  ma li- 
fters are  the  same.  It  may  be  well  to  obs,  rve  ll  at 
Haman  never  mentions  Mordecai  h  mself  to  ihe 
king';  and  that  in  speaking  of  the. lens  lie  does 
not  name  them  directly,  but  describes  them  as 
'a  certain  people'  dispersed  through  the  king- 
dom, and    living   separate  under   laws  of  iheii 

Own  (Est!:,  iii.  S).  That  this  people,  or  ,ni\ 
other  subject  to  his  sceptre,  should  require  l«l 
be  thus  descriptively  indicated,  seems  to   *bo* 

how  little  the  king  knew  of  the  actual  stat.  of 
llll  dominions,  or  of  person!  beyond  the  im- 
mediate ciicle  of  the  Conit.  The  death  ol 
Ham.it)  appeals  to  have  taken  place  about  tbv 
year  n.c.  010. 
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HAMATH  (Jipn  ;  Sept.  'E^dd),  one  of  the 
■mallei  kingdoms  of  Syria,  halving  Zobah  on  the 
east  and  Rehob  on  the  south.  Tliis  last  kingdom, 
lying  within  the  greater  Mount  Hermon,  is  ex- 
pressly s;iid  to  have  been  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Israelites,  and,  like  Dan  or  Laish,  which  is 
represented  to  have  been  in  the  valley  of  Beth- 
rehob;Judg.  x\  iii.  28),  is  used  to  denote  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land.  Thus  it 
it.  is  said  i.  Num.  xiii.  21)  that  the  spies  '  went  up 
and  searched  the  land,  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin 
unto  Rehob,  as  men  come  to  Hamath,*  which  lay 
to  the  soutli  of  Rehob,  beyond  Hermon.  The 
approach  to  it  from  the  soutli  is  by  an  opening 
or  mountain-pass,  called  'the  entrance  of  Ha- 
math,' and  '  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,'  which, 
being  the  passage  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  land  of  Israel  into  Syria,  is  sometimes  used 
to  describe  the  boundary  of  the  former  in  this 
direction,  as  'from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  to 
the  river  of  Egypt'  (1  Kings  viii.  65).  This 
'entering  in  oi'  Hamath'  answers  to  the  route 
^aken  by  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  249)  from  £1- 
Bekaa,  or  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  between 
the  two  chains  of  Libauus  and  Anti  Libanus,  to 
Banias.  As  there  does  not  appear,  from  his  de- 
scription, to  be  any  elevated  ground  in  this  route, 
there  would  s,eem  to  be  a  depression  of  the  chain 
which  bears  the  name  of  Jebel  es-Sheikh. 

The  kingdom  of  Hamath,  or,  at  least,  the  south- 
ern or  central  parts  of  it,  appear  to  have  nearly 
corresponded  with  what  was  afterwards  denomi- 
nated Coele-Syria;  but  northwards,  it  stretched 
as  far  as  the  city  Hamath  on  the  Oiontes,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country.  This  city  was  called  Epiphania  by  the 
Greeks,  under  which  name  it  was  known  to 
Josephus  (Antig.  i.  6.  2;  comp.  Michaelis,  Spirit. 
ii.  52)  and  Jerome  (Qucest  in  Gen.  x.  15; 
Comment,  in  Ezck.  xlvii.  15,  16)  ;  but  it  has  now 
resumed  its  more  ancient  denomination,  which 
indeed  was  probably  never  lost  among  the  native 
population.  Toi  was  king  of  Hamath  at  the  time 
when  David  conquered  the  Syrians  of  Zobah  ;  and 
it  appears  that  he  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
humiliation  of  a  dangerous"  neighbour,  as  he  sent 
nis  own  son  Joram  to  congratulate  the  victor  (2 
Sam..viii.  9,  10).  In  the  time  of  Hezekiah  the 
town  along  with  its  territory  was  conquered  by 
the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xvii.  24  ;  xviii.  34  ;  xix. 
13,  Isa.  x.  9;  xi.  11);  and  afterwards  by  the 
Chaldaeans  (Jer.  xxxix.  2,  5).  Abulfeda,  the 
Arabian  geographer,  who  was  prince  of  Hamath 
:n  the  fourteenth  century,  correctly  states  (Tab. 
Syria,  p.  108)  that  this  city  is  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  the  Israelites.  He  adds,  'It  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  most,  ple.isant  towns  of  Syria.  The 
Orontes  Hows  round  the  greater  part  of  the  city 
on  the  east  and  north.  It  boasts  a  lofty  and  well- 
built  citadel.  Within  the  town  are  many  dams 
and  water-machines*  by  means  of  which  the  water 
is  led  oil'  by  canals  to  irrigate  the  gardens  and 
supply  private  houses.  It  is  remarked  of  this 
city  and  of  Schiazar  that  they  abound 'more  in 
water-machines  than  any  other  cities  in  Syria.' 
This  description  still,  in  a  great  degree,  applies. 
Hamath  is  a  picturesque  town,  of  considerable 
eiecumferenee,  and  with  wide  and  convenient 
streets.  In  Borekhardts  time  the  attached  dis- 
trict contained  120  inhabited  villages,  and  70  or 
80  that  lay  waste.    The  western  part  of  this  district 


forms  the  granary  of  Northern  Syria,  though  th* 
harvest  never  yields  more  than  a  tenfold  return, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  immense  numbers  ni 
mice,  which  sometimes  completely  destroy  ths 
crops  (Pococke.  Travels,  ii.  219;  Burckhardt. 
Travels  in  Syria,  p.  249  ;  Richter,  W allfahrten, 
p.  231  :  comp.  Rosenmiiller's  Bib.  Geography, 
ii.  213-246). 

HANAMEKL,  a  kinsman  of  Jeremiah,  to 
whom,  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  he  sold  a 
field  which  he  possessed  in  Anafhoth,  a  town  of 
the  Levites  (Jer.  xxxii.  6-12).  If  this  field  be- 
longed to  Hanameel  as  a  Levite,  the  sale  of  it 
would  imply  that  an  ancient  law  had  fallen  into 
disuse  (Lev.  xxv.  34)  ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  have  been  the  property  of  Hanameel  in 
right  of  his  mother.  The  transaction  was  con- 
ducted with  all  the  forms  of  legal  transfer,  and 
was  intended  to  evince  the  certainty  of  restora- 
tion from  the  approaching  exile,  by  showing 
that  possessions  which  could  be  established  by 
documents  would  yet  be  of  future  value  to  the 
possessor  (b.c  587). 

1.  HANANI  (^n,  gracious;  Sept.  'Avairi), 
a  prophet  under  the  reign  of  Asa  king  of  Judah, 
by  whom  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  for  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  lost,  from  want  of  due  trust 
in  God,  an  advantage  which  he  might  have 
gained  over  the  king  of  Syria  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7). 
The  precise  occasion  of  this  declaration  is  not 
known.  This  Hauaui  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
who  was  father  of  another  prophet,  named  Jehu 
(1  Kings  xvi.  7)  ;  bin  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  seem  adverse  to  this  conclusion. 

2.  HANANI,  a  brother  of  Nehemiah,  who  went 
from  Jerusalem  to  Shushan,  being  sent  most  pro- 
bably by  Ezra,  and  brought  that  information 
respecting  the  miserable  condition  of  the  returned 
Jews  which  led  to  the  mission  of  Nehemiah. 
Hanani  came  back  to  JudaBa,  probably  along  with 
his  brother,  and,  together  with  one  Hananiah,  was 
appointed  to  lake  charge  of  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  see  that  they  were  opened  in  the 
morning  and-  closed  in  the  evening  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  The  circumstances  of  the  time 
and  place  rendered  this  an  important  and  respon- 
sible duty,  not  unattended  with  some  danger  (Neh. 
vii.  2,  3).     b.c.  455. 

1.  HANANIAH  CffjiSn,  Jehovah's  goodness, 
Sept.  'Avaviq),  a  false  prophet  of  Gibeon,  who,  by 
opposing  his  prophecies  to  those  of  Jeremiah, 
brought  upon  himself  the  terrible  sentence,  'Thou 
shalt  die  this  year,  because  thou  hast  taught  re- 
bellion against  the  Lord.'  He  died  accordingly 
( Jer.  xxviii.  1,  sq.),  B.C.  596. 

2.  HANANIAH.    [Shadrach.] 

3.  HANANIAH,  the  person  who  was  asso 
ciated  with  Nehemiah's  brother  Hanani  in  the 
charge  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  high 
eulogy  is  bestowed  upon  him,  that  'lie  was  a 
faithful  man,  and  feared  God  above  many '(Neh. 
vii.  2)  [Hanani  2]. 

HAND,  the  organ  of  feeling,  rightly  denomi- 
nated by  Galen  the  instrument  of  instruments, 
since  by  its  position  at  the  end  of  the  fore-arm,  it9 
structure  and  its  connection  with  the  mind,  the 
hand  admirably  executes  the  behests  of  the  human 
will,  and  acquires  and  imparts  to  man  incom- 
parable skill  and  power.     By  the  peculiarities  o' 
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it»  conformation — the  inclination  of  tlie  thumb  to 
the  palm,  the  comparative  length  of  the  thumh 
itnil  of  the  Sogers,  '  the  hollow  of  the  hand."  and 
*he  fleshy  protuberances  by  which  that  hollow  is 
mainly  formed  —  this  member  is  wonderfully 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it,  was  designed, 
and  serves  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  providence 
of  the  great  Creator  (The  Hand,  its  Mechanism, 
and  vital  Endowments,  as  evincing  Design,  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell).  In  no  one  quality  is  the  hand 
more  distinguished  as  an  instrument  than  in  the 
flexibility  of. the  parts,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  whole  is  moved-  a  power  which  is  owing 'to. 
the  complexity  of  its  structure,  consisting,  as  it 
does,  of  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  separate 
bones,  which  are  bound  together  and  put  in 
motion  by  nineteen  muscles. 

The  hand  itself  serves  to  distinguish  man  from 
other  terrestrial  beings.  No  other  animal  has 
any  member  comparable  with  the  human  hand. 
The  trunk  of  the  elephant  unites  the  attributes  of 
skill  and  power  to  a  surprising  extent,  but  yields 
the  palm  to  the  hand.  The  fore-foot  of  the  ouran- 
outang  though  possessed  of  extraordinary  proper- 
ties, is  greatly  inferior  to  the  hand.  In  the  chim- 
panzee the  thumb  is  so  short  as  not  to  extend 
further  than  the  root  of  the  fingers. 

Of  the  two  hands  the  right  has  a  preference 
derived  from  natural  endowment.  Its  universal 
use,  as  the  chief  instrument  in  acting,  serves  to 
show  that  its  superiority  is  something  more  than 
an  accident.  But  the  preference  which  it  holds 
is  only  a  part  of  the  general  advantage  which  the 
right  side  has  over  the  left,  not  only  in  muscular 
strength,  but  also  in  its  vital  or  constitutional 
properties  (Bell). 

Considering  the  multiplex  efficacy  of  the  hu- 
man baud,  the  control  which  it  has  given  man, 
t'.e  conquest  over  the  external  world  which  it  has 
en  ibled  him  to  achieve,  and  the  pleasing  and 
useful  (evolutions  and  improvements  which  it 
has  brought  about,  we  are  not  surprised  to  read 
the  glowing  eulogy  in  which  Cicero  (J)e  Nat. 
Deor.  ii.  60)  has  indulged  on  the  subject,  nor  to 
find  how  important  is  the  part  which  the  hand 
performs  in  the  records  of  divine  revelation.  From 
the  properties  already  described,  the  student  of 
Scripture  is  prepared  to  see  the  hand  employed  in 
holy  writ  as  a  symbol  of  skill,  strength,  and  effi- 
cacy. A«  a  part  of  that  general  anthropomorphism, 
without  whose  aid  men  in  the  early  ages  could 
probahly  have  formed  no  conception  of  (rod,  and 
which,  after  all,  is  less  gross  among  the  ancient 
Heinrews  than  among  other  contemporary  nations, 
the  Deity  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  records  of 
revelation  as  if  possessed  of  hands ;  though  it  may 
ne  questioned  if  such  phraseology  was,  even  in 
primitive  times,  anything  more  than  figurative, 
a  setting  forth  of  the  unknown  by  the  known,  a 
sort  of  pictorial  writing  in  divine  things.  It  is, 
nowever.  pretty  safe  to  affirm,  that  many  vulgar 
error?  in  religion  owe  their  origin  and  support  to 
the  inaptitude  of  men  to  look  through  the  sign  to 
the  thing  signified,  to  pass  from  the  shadow  up- 
wards to  the   Substance,  to  divest   eternal  truth  of 

its  temporary  vestments.     Were  this  more  gene- 
rally ert'ectinl,   God  would    not   be  regarded  as 

seated  in  soffit  part  of  space   on  a  throne  of  gold, 
with  his   son  placed  literally  at  his   'right   hand;' 

but  th»  sci  i plural  representations  would  he  seen  to 

indicaie  the    ceaseless   providence    and    constant 


supervision  of  the  Creator,  in  which  the  men  and 
glorified  .Jesus  has  an  intimate  interest  and  a  su- 
preme shaie. 

The  ordinary  usages  of  Scripture  in  regard  to 
'hand,"  'right  hand,'  &c,  must  be  familiar  to  the 
student,  and  the  passages  on  which  the  representa- 
tions above  made  aie  founded,  are  too  easy  of 
access,  by  means  of.  a  Concordance,  to  need  being 
enumerated  here  :  it  may  therefore  be  more  useful 
to  confine  the  rest  of  our  remarks  to  one  or  two 
specific  and  more  important  points 

The  phrase  'sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,' 
as  applied  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  is  derived 
from  the  tact  that  with  earthly  piinces  a  position 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  was  accounted 
the  chief  place  of  honour,  dignity,  and  power: 
— 'upon  thy  right-hand  did  stand  the  queen' 
(Ps.  xlv.  9;  compare  1  Kings  ii.  1!';  Ps.  lxxx. 
17).  The  immediate  passage  out  of  which  sprang 
the  phraseology  employed  by  Jesus  may  be  found 
in  Ps.  ex.  1  :  'Jehovah  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit 
thou  at  my  right  hand  until  I  make  thine  ene- 
mies thy  footstool.'  Accordingly  the  Savioiu 
declares  before  Caiaphas  (Matt.  xxvi.  64  ;  Mark 
xiv.  62),  'Ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven  ;'  where  the  meaning  obviously  is  that 
the  Jews  of  that  day  should  have  manifest  proofs 
that  Jesus  held  the  most  eminent  place  in  the 
divine  favour,  and  that  his  present  humiliation 
would  be  succeeded  by  glory,  majesty,  and  power 
(Luke  xxiv.  26  ;  1-Tim.  iii.  16).  So  when  it  is 
said  (Mark  xvi.  19;  Rom.  \  iii.  34;  Col.  iii.  I  ; 
1  Pet.  iii.  22;  Heb.  i.  3  ;  viii.  1)  that  Jesus  '  sirs 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,'  'at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  hi.h,'  we  are  obviously  to  under- 
stand the  assertion  to  be  that,  as  his  Father,  so  he 
WOrketh  always  (John  v  17)  for  the  advancement 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 

As  the  hand  is  the  great  instrument  of  action, 
so  is  it  eminently  fitted  for  affording  aid  to  the 
mind,  by  the  signs  and  indications  which  it 
makes.  Thus  to  lay  the  hand  on  any  one  was  a 
means  of  pointing  him  out,  and  consequently  an 
emblem  of  setting  any  one  apart  for  a  (articular 
office  or  dignity.  Imposition  of  hands  accord- 
ingly formed,  at  an  early  period,  a  part  of  the 
ceremonial  observed  on  the  appointment  and  con 
secration  of  persons  to  high  and  holy  under- 
takings. In  Num.  xxvii.  19  Jehovah  is  repre- 
sented as  thus  speaking  to  Moses,  '  lake  thee 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom  is  the 
spirit,  and  lay  thine  hand  upon  him,  and  set  him 
before  Klcazar  the  priest,  anil  before  all  1-he  con- 
gregation, and  give  him  a  charge  in  their  sight,' 
&c.  :  where  it  is  obvious  that  the  laying  on  of 
hands  did  neither  originate  nor  communicate 
divine  gilts  ;  for  Joshua  had  '  the  spirit  "  before  he 
received  imposition  of  hands;  but  was  merely  an 
instrumental  sign  rorTnarking  him  out  individu- 
ally, and  setting  him  apart,  insight  of  the  congre- 
gation, to  his  arduous  work.  Similar  appears  to 
be  the  import  of  the  observance  in  the  primitive 

church  of  Christ  Acts  viii.  15-17;  1  Tun.  iv. 
1  f  ;  2  Tim.  i.  (i  1  A  corruption  of  this  doctrine 
was.  that  the  laying  Oil  of  hands  gave  of  itself 
divine  powers,  ami  on  this  account  Simon.  thi» 
magician  (Acts  viii.  18),  offered  money,  saying 
'Give  me  also  this  power,  that  on  whomsoever  1 
lay  hands  he  may  receive  the  Holy  tihui*,'  ii* 
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teiiflinL?  probably  to  carry  on  a  gainful  trade  by 
communicating  the  gift  to  others. 

In  Gol.  ii.  13,  Li,  'the  I  iw  of  commandments 
contained  in  ordinances  '  (Hphes.  ii.  15),  is  desig- 
nated '  the  handwriting  ol'  ordinances  that  was 
against  us,'  which  Jesus  blotted  out,  and  took 
awav,  nailing  it  to  his  cross  ;  phraseology  which 
indicates  the  abolition;  on  the,  part  of  the  Saviour, 
of  the  Mosaic  law  (Wolfius,  Curee  Philolog.  in 
N.  T.  iii.  16). -J.  It.  B. 

HANDICRAFT.  In  the  early  periods  to 
whicli  the  Scriptural  history  refers  we  do  not  meet 
with  those  artificial  feelings  and  unreasonable 
prejudices  against,  band-labour  which  prevail  and 
are  so  banefully  influential  in  modern  society. 
The  entire  circle  of  achievement  winch  man  had 
effected  in  the  natural  world,  was,  in  ancient 
times,  too  immediately  and  too  obviously  con- 
nected with  the  labour  of  the  hands,  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  great,  primary  source  of  wealth,  for  any 
feeling  regarding  it  to  prevail  but  one  of  high 
estimation.  When  hand-labourers  were  seen  on 
everv  side,  and  found  in  every  grade  of  life,  and 
when  the  products  of  their  skill  and  industry 
were  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  advantages  which 
civilization  gave,  handicraftsmen,  as  they  were 
among  the  great  benefactors,  so  were  they  among 
the  chief  favourites  of  human  kind.  Accord- 
ingly, even  the  creation  of  the  world  is  spoken  of 
aa  the  work  of  God's  hands,  and  the  firmament  is 
said  to  show  his  handy-work  (Ps  viii.  3  ;  xix.  I  ; 
Gen.  ii.  2;  Job  xxxiv.  19).  .The  primitive  his- 
tory, too,  which  the  Bible  presents  is  the  history 
of  hand-labourers,  Adam  dressed  the  garden  in 
which  God  had  placed  bim  (Gen.  ii.  15),  Abel 
was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  Cain  a  tiller  of  the  ground 
(Gen.  iv.  3),  Tubal-cain  a  smith  (Gen.  iv.  2v). 
These  references  prove  how  soon  men  gave  them- 
selves to  the  labours  of  the  band,  and  these  and 
similar  passages  serve  to  show  what  were  the 
earliest  employments,  did  not  the  nature  of  the 
case  suffice  to  assure  us  that  the  most  necessary 
arts  would  lie  first  cultivated.  The  general  nature 
of  this  article  does  not  require  any  extensive  or 
detailed  inquiry  into  the  hand-labours  which  the 
Israelites  practised  before  their  descent  into 
Egypt  ;  but  the  high  and  varied  culture  which 
they  found  there,  declares  that  any  history  of  hand- 
labour  must  be  very  defective  the  sources  of 
which  are  found  exclusively  in  the  Bible.  The 
shepherd-life  which  the  patriarchs  previously  led  in 
tbeir  own  pasture-grounds,  was  not  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  practical  arts  of  life,  much 
less  of  those  arts  by  which  it  is  'embellished. 
Egypt,  in  consequence,  must,  have  presented  to 
Joseph  and  his  father  not  only  a  land  of  wonders, 
but  a  source  of  rich  and  attractive  knowledge. 
And  though  the  herdsman-sort  of  life  which  the 
Hebrews  continued  to  lead  would  not  be  con- 
ducive to  their  advancement  in  either  science  or 
art  5  yet  :t  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  derived 
in  no  slight  degree  those  advantages  which  have 
always  been  reaped  by  a  less  cultured  people, 
when  brought  into  proximity  or  contact,  with  a 
high  >t.i!e  of  civilization. 

Another  source  of  knowledge  to  the  Hebrews 
of  handicrafts  were  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial Phoenicians.  Commerce  and  navigation 
imply  great  skill  m  art  ami  science;  and  the 
pursuits  to  which  they  lead  largely  increase  the 
■  Will  whence   tlu-y   emanate.      It   is  not,  therefore, 


surprising  that  the  origin  of  so  many  arts  has  \**a 
referred  to  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  Med  iter 
ranean  Sea;  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  untie* 
standing  how  arts  and  letters  should  be  propa- 
gated from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  conferri  t 
high  advantages  on  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  in 
general,  as  well  before  as  after  the  settlement 
of  the  Hebrew  tribes  in  tbe  land  of  promie. 
At  first  the  division  of  labour  was  only  very 
partial.  The  master  of  the  family  himself  exercised 
such  arts  as  were  found  of  absolute  necessity. 
Among  these  may  be  reckoned  not  only  those 
which  pasturage  and  tillage  requited,  but  most  of 
those  which  were  of  that,  rough  and  severe  natuie 
'which  demand  strength  as  well  as  skill  ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  preparation  of  wood-work  for 
the  dwelling,  the  slaying  of  animals  for  food, 
which  every  householder  understood,  together 
with  the  art  of  extracting  the  blood  from  the 
'entire  carcass.  The  lighter  labours  of  the  hand 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  housewife;  such  as 
baking  bread — for  it  was  only  in  large  to  vns  tb  it 
baking  was  carried  on  as  a  trade  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
8),  — such,  also,  as  cooking  in  general,  supplying 
the  house  with  water,  no  very  easy  office,  as  tbe 
fountains  often  lay  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  dwelling:  moreover,  weaving,  making 
of  clothes  for  males  as  well  as  females,  working 
in  wool,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  tapestry,  richly  co- 
loured hangings,  and  that  not  only  for  domestic 
use,  but  for  '  merchandise,'  were  carried  on  within 
the  precincts  of  the  hou>e  by  the  unstress  an. I 
her  maidens  (Exod.  xxxv.  25;  1  Sam.  ii.  ID; 
2  Kings  xxiii.  7  ;  Prov.  xxxi.). 

The  skill  of  the  Hebrews  during  their  wand<  r- 
ings  in  the  desert  does  not.  appear  to  have  been 
inconsiderable  ;  but  the  pursuits  of  war  and  the 
entire  absorption  of  tbe  energies  of  the  nation  in 
the  one  great,  work  of  gaining  the  land  wiiicli 
had  been  given  to  them,  may  have  led  to  then 
falling  off  in  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  from  a 
passage  in  I  Sam.  (xiii.  20)  it.  would  appear  that 
not  long  after  they  had  taken  possession  of  the 
country  they  were  in  a  low  condition  as  to  the 
instruments  of  handicraft.  A  comparatively 
settled  state  of  society,  however,  soon  led  to  the 
revival  of  skill  by  the  encouragement  of  industry. 
A  more  minute  division  of  labour  ensued.  Trade-, 
strictly  so  called,  arose,  carried  on  by  persons 
exclusively  devoted  to  one  pursuit.  Thus  in 
Judg.  xvii.  4  and  Jer  x.  14,  '  the  founder  '  is 
mentioned,  a  trade  which  implies  a  practical 
knowledge  of  metallurgy  ;  the  smelting  and  woik- 
ing  of  metals  were  well  known  to  the  Hebrew* 
(Job  xxxvii.  18);  brass  was  in  use  before  iron; 
arms  and  instruments  of  .husbandry  were,  made 
of  iron.  In  Exodus  (xxxv.  30-35)  a  passage 
occurs  which  may  serve  to  specify  many  ar;s  that 
were  practised  among  the  Israelites,  though  t 
seems  also  to  intimate  that  at  the  time  to  which 
it  refers  artificers  of  the  description  refened  to 
were  not  numerous — '  See,  the  Lord  hath  called 
by  name  Bezaleel,  and  hath  filled  him  with  the 
spirit  of  God,  in  knowledge  and  all  mannei 
of  workmanship,  and  to  devise  curious  works, 
to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass 
and  in  the  cutting  of  stones,  to  set  them,  and  in 
carving  of  wood,  to  make  any  manner  of  cunninar 
work  ;  and  be  hath  put  in  his  heart  that  he  mny 
teach  ;  both,  he  and  Aholiab  :  them  hath  he  filled 
with  wisdom  of  heart  to  work  all  manner  of  wqt\ 
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of  the.  engmr-tr  ;  anil  of  the  cunning  workman, 
and  of  /Ac  embroiderer  in  blue  and  in  purple, 
in   scarlet    and  in  line  linen,  and  of  the  weaver.'1 
From  the  ensuing  chapter  (ver.  34)  it  appears  ihat 
gilding    was     known    before   the    settlement     in 
Canaan.     The   ark  (Esfiod.  xxxvii.  2)  was  oxer- 
laid    with    pure  gold    within   and    without.      Toe 
cherubim     were      wrought     ('beaten,'      Exod. 
xxxvii.    7)    in    gold.       The    candlestick    was   of 
beaten    gold     (verses    17,    22).        Wire-drawing 
was     probably    understood     (Exod.    xxxviii.    4; 
xxxix.  3).      Covering  with    brass  (Exod.  xxxviii. 
2)  and  with  silver  (Prov    xxvi.  23)  was  practised. 
Architecture  and  the  kindred  arts   do  not    appear  * 
to  have  made  much  progress  till  the  days  of  Solo-  ' 
man,    who    employed   an    incredible    number    of 
persons  to  procure  timber  (1  Kings  v.  13,   sq.); 
but   the  men  of  skill   for  building   his  temple  he 
obtained   from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  (1   Kings  v. 
sq. ;   1  Chron.  xiv.  1;   2  Cliron.    ii.  7).      Without 
pursuing  the  subject  into  all  its  details  (see  Scholz, 
Ilandb.  dor. Bib   Archaol.  p.  390,  sq  ;  De  Wette, 
Lehrb.  der  Archdol.  p.    115,   sq. ;   Winer,   Real- 
wort,  art.  '  Handwerke'),  we  remark  that  the  inter- 
course  which  the    Babylonish  captivity  gave   the 
Jews  seems  to  have  greatly  improved  their  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  both   the  practical  and  the  Hue 
arts,  and   to   have  led  them  to  hold  them    in  very 
high  estimation.     The  arts  were  even  carried  on 
by  persons  of  learning,  who  took  a  title  of  honour 
from  their   trade  (Rosenmiiller,  Morgenl.  vi.  42). 
It  was  held  a  sign  of  a  bad  education  if  a  father 
did  not  teach  his  son  some  handicraft — qnicunque 
tilium  sunm  non  docet  aliquid   opificium  est  ac 
si  doceret  eum   latrocini um— 'whoever  does  not 
teach  his  son  a  trade,  teaches  him  robbing'  (Light- 
foot,  p.  616;   Misli.  Tr.  Pirke  Aboth,  ii   2;   Wa- 
genseil's  Sofa.  p.  51*7 ;  Othon.  Lex.  Rabb.  491). 
In   the  Apocrypha  and    New  Testament    there 
are  mentioned  tanners  (Acts    ix.  43),  tent-makers 
(Acts  xviii.  3- ;  in  Josephus  {De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4   1) 
cheese-makers;     domestics   ( Kovpeis,    Antiq.    xvi. 
1  I.  5);  in  the  Talmud,  with  others  we  lind  tailors, 
ghoe- makers,     blood-letters,    glaziers,    goldsmiths, 
plasterer's.     Certain  handicraftsmen  could  never 
rise   to   the    rank    of   high-priest   (Mish.  Tr.  Kid- 
dush,  R:l.  I),  such    as    weavers,    barbers,   fullers, 
perfumers,  cuppers,  tanners;  which  pursuits,  espe* 
C'ally  the  last   were  held  in  disesteem   (Mishna, 
Tv.  Megfflah,  iii.  2;    Othon.    Lex.   Rabb.   loo; 
W  etstein,  A'.  T.  ii  516).    In  large  cities  particular 
localities  were  set  apart  tor  particular  trad  s,  us  is 
the  case  in  the  East  to  the  present  day.      Thus  in 
Jeremiah  (xxxvii    21;  we  read  of  'the   bakers' 
street.'     So  in  the  Talmud  (Mishna,  v.  169,  22")) 
mention  is  made   of  a  lie -h-mai  ket  ;    in    Josenlius 
( Dc  lull.  Jud.  v.  1.  1)  of  a  cheese-market ;  and  in 
the  New  Testami  nl  (.John  v.  2;  we  read  of  a  sheep- 
market.  See  Ik  en, .  \ntiq.  Hebr.  iii.-ix.  p.' 578,  sq  ; 
Bellermann,  Hatidb   i.  22*  sq.  -J.  R.  B. 

II  YNDKEIiCIIIEE,  NAPKIN  (aootdpiof, 
Vulg  .  sudarium  ),  occurs  in  Luke  xix.  '?.0  ;  John 
xi.  11;  x\.7;  Acts  xix  I  J.  The  Greek  word 
is  adopted  from  the  Latin  dike  k?iv(tos.  /j.(/u.- 
fioava,  and   many  others),  and  probably,  at   Krst, 

had  the  fame  meaning  with    if,  and  which,  being 

derived  from  sud<>,  to  perspire,  corresponds  to  our 
word  'pocket)  handkerchief.  The  Greek  rheto» 
rician  Pollux  (a.d.  180)  remarks  that  the  wrord 
vovZaa  or  had  supplanted  nol  only  the  ancient 
Qreek   word    for    handkerchief  ijjaitvBioi-   or  77M»- 


rvfjL&iov,  which   he  considers  an    Egyptian  wora, 
but    even    t lie    more    recent     term    Kaxpi^pdortov : 

T b     5e     Yi/JLlTV/JL^tOV  to~Tl     fX€V  Hal   TOVTO    Al'yVKTlOV^ 

e'l'f)  5'  ttf  Kara  to  Iv  rfj  ^earj  kco/a.'.;-5ij,.  i<a\j/ib  poor  lop 
KaXovpavov,   b    vvv  aoubdpiov    ouofxa^rai   ( Ono- 
mast.   vii.    16).     The    influence  of  the   Romans 
caused  the  introduction  of  this  word  even   among 
the    Orientals.      The    rabbins    have    NTTlD.      in 
the  Syiiae  version   NTTD  answer-  to  the  Hebrew 
nnSDQ.  a  veil  (margin,  slaet  or  aprOh) ;  and  in 
Chahiee  *VT)D  or  XTHD    is  used   for  a  veil  or 
any  linen  cloth  (Buxtoif,  Lex.  Chat,  p,  1442).    It 
is   indeed    but  natural    to   expect    that  a   foreign 
word,  introduced    into   any    language,  should    be 
applied  by  those  who  borrow   it   in   a   looser  sense 
than  they  do  from  whom  it  is  obtained.      Hence, 
although  the  Latin  word  sudarium  is  generally 
restricted   to   the   forementioned    meaning,  yet   in 
the    Greek    and    Syriac     languages     it    signifies, 
chiefly^  napkin,  wrapper,  &c.     These  observations 
prepare  us  for  the  different   uses  of  the  word  in 
Scripture.      In  the  lirst  instance  (Luke  xix.  20)  it 
means  a  wrapper,  in  which  the  '  wicked  servant 
had  laid   up   tiie  pound   entrusted  to  him  by  his 
master.      Eor  references   to  the  custom   of  laying 
up  money,  &c.  in  aouh'dpia,  both  in  classical  and 
rabbinical    writers,  see  Welstein's  N.  T.  on  Luke 
xix.  20.      In   the   second    instance  (John  xi.  44) 
it  appears  as  a  kerchief,  or  clolh   attached   to   the 
head  of  a  corpse.     It  was  perhaps  brought  round 
the    forehead    and    under    the    chin.       In    many 
Egyptian   mummies   it   does   not  cover  the  face. 
In  ancient  times  among  the  Greeks  it  did.      Ni- 
eolaus    (De  (ircecor.   Liwtu,   c.    iii.   §   6,   Tbiel. 
lt>97).     Maimoriides,  in  bis  comparatively  recent 
times,  describes   the  tr  hole  face  as  being  covered, 
and   gives  a  reason  for   the  custom   (Tract  Kfel, 
c.  4).     The  next  instance  is  that  of  the  aovSapiof 
which    had   been   'about    the  head' of  our  Lout, 
but  which,  after  his  resurrection,  was  found  rolled 
up,   as  if  deliberately,  and  put    in   a    place  sepa- 
rately from  the  linen  clothes  xo>P^s  £vT€Tv\iyfl4jrov 
eis    €va   t6-kov.     The    last    instance    of   the    Bi- 
blical use  of  the  word  occurs   in    the  account  of 
' the  special    miracles'   wrought    by    the  hands  of 
Paul   (Acts    xix.  11);   'so   that    aovhdpia     hand- 
kerchiefs,  napkins,  wrappers,   shawls,   &c.)  .were 
brought   from   his  body  to  the  sick  ;  and  the  dis- 
eases  departed   from    them,  and   the  evil   sphits 
went  out   of  them."     Tiie  Rphesians  had  not  un- 
naturally inferred    that    the    apostle's   miiaciilous 
power  could   be  communicated  by  such  a  mode 
of  contact ;  and  certainly  cures  thus  received  by 
parties  at  a  distance,  among  a  people  famed  for 
their  addictcdness   to  '  curious  arts,'  i.  e.  magical 
skill,  &c.  would   serve  to  convince  them  of  'he 
truth  of  the  gospel,  by  a  mode   well   suited   to 
interest  their  minds.    The  Apostle  is  not  ncordcd 
to   have   expressed    any   opinion    resjjecl  ng    the 
reality  of  this  intermediate  meant  of  those  mi- 
racle-.,    lie  had   doubtless  sufficient!)  explained 
that  these  and  all  the  other  miracles  'wrought  by 
his  hands,'  i.e.  by  his  mean-,  were  really  wrought 
by  God  ( ver.  lli  in  attestation  of  the  mission  of 
Jesus.     If  he  himself  did  not  entertain  exactly 
the  same  ideas  upon  the  subject   as  they  djd,  he 
may  be  cousideted  as  conceding  to,  oi  rather  not 
disturbing   unnecessarily,  |>opu)ar    notions,   n-n- 
dei.d  harmless  by  his  previous  explanation,  aad 

affording  a  Tefjf  convenient  medium  foi   achieving 

much  higher  purposes.      If  lbs  •unmet  io*  l**- 
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tween  the  secondary  cause  ami  the  effect  was 
real,  it  reminds  us  of  our  Saviour's  expression, 
•  I  perceive  that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me  '  (Mark 
v.  30);  which  is,  however,  regarded  by  many 
critics  as  a  popular  mode  of  saying  that  he  knew 
that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  by  his  power 
and  efficacy — a  mode  of  speaking  in  unison  at 
least  with  the  belief  of  the  woman  that  she  should 
be  healed  if  she  could  but  touch  the  hern  of  his 
garment  unperceived  by  him,  and  perhaps  even 
conceded  to,  in  accordance  with  the  miracles 
wrought  through  the  medium  of  contact  related 
in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Kings  xvii.  21;  2  Kings 
iv.  29,  &c),  and  in  order,  by  a  superior  display, 
in  regard  both  to  speed  and  extensiveness,  to 
demonstrate  his  supremacy  by  a  mode  through 
which  the  Jews  were  best  prepared  to  perceive  it 
(Luke  vi.  19 ;  Schwarz,  ad  Olear.  de  Stylo  N.  T. 
p.  129;  Soler.  de  Pileo,  p.  17;  Pierson,  ad  Moer. 
p.  .'US  ;  Lydii  Flor.  Spars,  ad  Pass.  J.  C.  p.  5  ; 
Drusius,  Queestt.  Heb.  c.  2;  Rosenmiiller  and 
Kuinoel  on  the  passages). — J.  F.  D. 

HANGING.     [Punishments.] 

HANNAH,  properly  Channah  (H3n,  gra- 
cioasness  ;  Sept.  "Ai/va),  wife  of  a  Levite  named 
Elkanah,  and  mother  of  Samuel.  She  was  very 
dear  to  her  husband,  but  being  childless  was  much 
aggrieved  by  the  insults  of  Elkanah 's  other  wife 
Peninnah,  v/ho  was  blessed  with  children.  The 
family  lived  at  Ramathaim-zophim,  and,  as  the 
law  required,  there  was  a  yearly  journey  to  offer 
sacrifices  at  the  sole  altar  of  Jehovah,  which  was 
then  at  Shiloh.  Women  were  not  bound  to  attend; 
but  pious  females  free  from  the  cares  of  a  family 
often  did  so,  especially  when  the  husband  was 
a  Levite.  Every  time  that  Hannah  went  there 
childless  she  declined  to  take  part  in  the  festivities 
which  followed  the  sacrifices,  being  then,  as  it 
seems,  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  taunts  of  her 
rival.  At  length,  on  one  of  these  visits  to  Shiloh, 
while  she  prayed  before  returning  home,  she 
vowed  to  devote  to  the  Almighty  the  son  which 
she  so  earnestly  desired  (Num.  xxx.  1,  sq.).  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  pronounce  all 
vows  at  the  holy  place  in  a  loud  voice,  under  the 
immediate  notice  of  the  priest  (Dent,  xxiii.  23; 
Ps.  xKvi.  14);  but  Hannah  prayed  in  a  low 
tone,  so  that  her  lips  only  were  seen  to  move. 
This  attracted  the  attention  of  the  high-priest,  Eli, 
who  suspected  that  she  had  taken  too  much  wine 
a!  the  recent  feast.  From  this  suspicion  Hannah 
easily  vindicated  herself,  and  returned  home  with 
a  lightened  heart.  Before  the  end  of  that  year 
Hannah  became  the  rejoicing  mother  of  a  son,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Samuel  was  given,  and  who 
was  from  his  birth  placed  under  the  obligations 
of  that  condition  of  Nazariteship  to  which  his 
toother  had  vowed  him.      B.C.  1171. 

Hannah  went  no  more  to  Shiloh  till  her  child 
VH  old  enough  to  dispense  with  her  maternal 
services,  when  she  took  him  up  with  her  to  leave 
him  there,  a>,  it  appears,  was  the  custom  when  one 
already  a  Levite  was  placed  under  the  additiona 
obligations  of  Nazariteship.  When  he  was  pro- 
stnted  m  due  form  to  the  high-priest,  the  mot I)<m 
took  occasion  to  remind  him  of  the  former  trans- 
action :  '  Kor  this  child.'  she  said,  '  I  prayed, and 
'!  e  Lord  hath  given  me  my  petition  which  I 
asked  of  him'  ,1  Sam.  i.  27  .  Hannah's  glad- 
jtss  afterwards  found  vent  in  an  exulting  chant, 


which  furnishes  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
early  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  which 
many  of  the  ideas  and  images  weie  in  alter  times 
repeated  by  the  Virgin  Mary  on  a  somewhat 
similar  occasion  (Luke  i.  46,  sq.). 

After  this  Hannah  failed  not  to  visit  Shiloh 
every  year,  bringing  a  new  dress  for  her  son,  who 
remained  under  the  eye  and  near  the  person  0* 
the  high-priest  [Samuel].  That  great  pcrsonagt 
took  kind  notice  of  Hannah  on  these  occasions, 
and  bestowed  his  blessing  upon  her  and  her 
husband.  The  Lord  repaid  her  abundantly  for 
that  which  she  had,  to  use  her  own  expression, 
'  lent  to  him  ;'  for  she  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  after  Samuel. 

HANUN  (j-Un,  bestoicer;  Sept.  'Aw^y),  son 
and  successor  of  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites. 
David,  who  had  in  his  troubles  been  befriended 
by  Nahash,  sent,  with  the  kindest  intentions,  an 
embassy  to  condole  with  him  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  own  ac- 
cession. The  rash  young  king,  however,  was  led 
to  misapprehend  the  motives  of  this  embassy,  and 
to  treat  with  gross  and  inexpiable  indignity  the 
honourable  personages  whom  David  had  charged 
with  this  mission.  Their  beards  were  half  shaven, 
and  their  robes  cut  short  by  the  middle,  and  they 
were  dismissed  in  this  shameful  trim  ;  which  car? 
be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  consider  how 
reverently  the  beard  has  always  been  iegai\ied  by 
the  Orientals  [Beard]  (b.c.  1038).  When  the 
news  of  this  affront  was  brouglit  to  David,  he  sent 
word  to  the  ambassadors  to  remain  at  Jericho  till 
the  growth  of  their  beards  enabled  them  to  appeal 
with  decency  in  the  metropolis.  He  vowed  ven 
geance  upon  Hanun  for  the  insult ;  and  the  vehe 
mence  with  which  the  matter  was  taken  up  forms 
an  instance,  interesting  from  its  antiquity,  of  the 
respect  expected  to  be  paid  to  the  person  and  cha- 
racter of  ambassadors.  Hanun  himself  looked  i'oi 
nothing  less  than  war  as  the  consequence  of  his 
conduct;  and  he  subsidized  Hadarezer  and  ot  ei 
Syrian  princes  to  assist  him  with  their  armies 
The  power  of  the  Syrians  was  broken  in  two 
campaigns,  and  the  Ammonites  were  left  to  their 
fate,  which  was  severe  even  beyond  the  usual  se- 
verities of  war  in  that  remote  age  [Ammonites; 
David]  (2  Sam.  x. ;   1  Chrou   xix.). 

HARA  (K"}n),  a  Chaldee  form  for  [TV!,  moun~ 
tain  (Gesenius):  Vulg.  Ara.  One  of  the  places 
to  which  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  were  carried 
away  by  Tiglath-pileser.  The  word  occurs  only 
in  a  single  passage  (I  Clnon.  v.  26)  ;  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Syriac  version  it  is  altogether  omitted. 

The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  renders  it  by  &6np  H1B, 
mountains  of  darkness.  Bochart  and  Geseniud 
conjecture  that  it  is  a  name  for  the  northern  part 
of  Media,  which  in  Arabic  is  called  Algcbal,  '  the 
mountainous  region,'  fo  which  the  Hebiew  term 
corresponds.  Media,  Bochart  ohseives,  is  called 
Aria  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  inhabitants  aie  deno- 
minated Arii  ("'Aptoi)  (Herod,  vii.  62;  Bochart. 
Georj.  Sacra,  iii.  11.  p.  194;  Gesenius,  The 
saurus,  s.v. ;  Michael  is,  Stipplementa  ad  Lex. 
Heb.,  vol.  i.  p.  570).— J.  E.  R. 

HARADAH,  a  camp  or  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites (Num.  xxxiii.  24)  [Wandeuino]. 

II  AH  AM.     [House.  J 

1.   II ARAN,  eldest  son  of  Terah,  brother  oi 


HARAN. 


HARKTH. 
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Abraham  ami  Nahor,  and  father  of  Lot,  Milcah 
and  Iscah.  lie  died  before  his  father  Terah  ; 
which,  from  tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned, 
appears  to  have  been  a  much  rarer  ease  in  those 
da\s  than  at  present  (Gen.  xi.  27,  sq.). 

HARAN,  or  rather  Charan  fllTI  ;  Sept. 
Xappdv),  called  by  the  Greeks  Charran,  and  by 
the  Romans  Charrae.  It  was  situated  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Mesopotamia,  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  running  into  the  Euphrates.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  Haran, 
the  lather  of  Lot  and  brol  her  of  Abraham  ;  but 
there  appears  no  ground  for  this  conclusion  except 
the  identity  of  names.  Abraham,  after  he  had 
been  called  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  tamed  here 
rill  his  father  Terah  died,  when  he  proceeded  to 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xi.  31,38;  Acts  vii. 
4).  Tiie  elder  branch  of  the  family  still  re- 
mained at  Haran  ;  which  led  to  the  interesting 
journeys  thither  described  in  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory—  first,  that  of  Abraham's  servant  to  obtain  a 
wife  for  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.).and  next,  that  of  Jacob 
when  he  fled  to  evade  the  wrath  of  Esau  (Gen. 
zxviii.  10).  The  plain  bordering  on  this  town 
is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  of  a  battle 
'  i  which  the  Roman  army  was  defeated  hy  the 
^Varthians,  and  the  Triumvir  Crassus  killed. 
A  bid  fed  a  {Tab.  Si/riee,  p.  16 i)  speaks  of  Haran 
?s  formerly  a  great  city,  which  lay  in  an  arid 
nd  barren  tract  of  country  in  the  province  of 
war  Modhai.  The  Sabians  had  a  chapel  there 
which  was  dedicated  to  Abraham. 

Haran   still .  retains    its    ancient  name   in    the 

foim    of   Harran,   and    is   only  peopled   by  a  few 

families  of  wandering  Arabs,  who  are  led  thither 

►y'a  plentiful  supply  of  water  from  several  small 

treams.      It  is  situated   in  a  flat  and  sandy  plain 

,  36 J  lo'  N.  lat.,  39°  2'  45"  E.  long. 

HARE    (rU?.""l^    arntibcth ;    Arab,    arneb) 

;curs    in    Lev.  xi.  6,  and  Dent.    xiv.   7,  and.  in 

»  th  instances,  it  is  prohibited  from  being  used  as 

i/od,  because  it  chews  the  cud,  although  it  has  not 

c'ie  hpaf  divided.    But  the  hare  belongs  to  an  order 

I'  mammals   totally  distinct  from  the   ruminan- 

.a,  which  are  all,  without  exception,  bisulca,  the 

amel's  hoof  alone  pil'ering  a  partial  modification. 

kliey  have  all  four  stomachs;   incisor  teeth,  with 

i  gain  some  >light  modification  in  the  camel,  solely 

i  the  lowei  jaw  ;    molars  made  for  grinding,  and 

oe    lower  jawbone    articulated,  so  as  to  admit  of 

/ie  circular  action  required  for  that  purpose,  when 

tie  food,  already   swallowed,  is  forced  up  to  be 

horougbly  triturated.     All  these  characters  and 

'lenities  are  wanting  in  the  hare,  which  belongs 

0   the  order    rodent  ia;   for,  in  common  with  por- 

.u pines,  squirrels,  beavers,  and   rats,   it   has  in- 

:isor  teeth  above  and  below,  set    like   chisels,   and 

alculated   for  gnawing,  cutting,  and  nibbling. 

Tii<-  w  ord  '  nibble  '  itself  show  a  an  affinity  to  t  he 
y'lintir  particle  neb  in  the  names  ahove  cited.) 
Toe  stomach  of  rodents  is  single,  and  the  motion 

if  the  mouth,  excepting  when  they  masticate  some 

•nail  portion  of  food  reserved  in  the  hollow  of  the 

cheek,  is  mure    that    of   the  lips,    when  in    a   state 

of  repose  the  animals  are  engaged  in  working  the 
flcisoi  teeth  upon  each  other.     This  practice  is  a 

->ressaiv  condition   of  existence,  lor    the    friction 

caepi   them  Hi   for  the  purpose  of  nibbling,  and 

prevents  their  growing  beyond  a  proper  length. 
It  U  a  provision  of  nature  in    the   whole  onler    ..| 


rodents;  and,  if  by  any  accident  the  four  cutting 
teeth  be  rendered  inefficient  by  n  t  closing  upon 
each  other  at  the  exact  Hue  of  contact,  they  grow 
rapidly  beyond  serviceable  use,  exceed  the  open- 
ing of  the  mouth,  and  impede  feeding  till  the 
animal  perishes  from  want.  As  hares  do  not  sub- 
sist on  hard  substances,  like  most  of  the  genera  of 
the  order,  but  on  tender  shoots  and  grasses,'  they 
have  more  cause,  and  therefore  a  more  constant 
craving,  to  abrade  their  teeth  ;  and  this  they  do  in 
a  manner  which,  combined  with  the  slight  tritu- 
ration of  the  occasional  contents  of  the  cheeks 
even  modern  writers,  not  zoologists,  have  mistaken 
for  real  rumination.  In  the  German  versions,  the 
expression  wiedcrkaimi,  '  to  chew  again,"  is  much 
more  correct  than  the  English  phrase,  'to  chew 
Ihe  cud,'  because  this  last  implies  a  faculty  which 
-e-chewing  does  not,  and  which  the  hare  does  not 
oossess. 
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S3S.    [Syrian  Hare.] 

Physiological  investigation  having  fully  deter- 
mined these  questions,  it  follows  that  both  with 
regard  to  the  Shaphan  and  the  Hare  we  should  un- 
derstand die  original  in  theahove  passages,  rendered 
'chewing  the  cod,"  as  merely  implying  a  second 
mastication,  more  or  less  complete,  and  not  neces- 
saiily  that  faculty  of  true  ruminants,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  power  to  draw  up  aliment, 
after  deglutition,  when  woi-ked  into  a  ball,  from 
the  first  stomach  into  the  mouth,  and  theie  to  sub- 
mit it  to  a  second  grinding  process.  I  he  act  of 
'chewing  the  cud  and  •re-chewing'  being  con 
sidered  identical  by  the  Hebrews,  the  sacred  law 
giver,  not  being  occupied  with  the  doctrines  ot 
science,  fio  doubt  used  die  expression  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  then  understood.  It  may  l* 
added,  that  a  similai  'pinion,  and  consequent  re 
jection  of  the  bare  as  food,  pervaded  man}  nath  ns 
of  antiquity,  who  derived  their  origin,  or  their 
doctrines,  from  a  Semitic  source;  and  that 
among  others  it  existtd  anion,  the  British  Celt*, 
probably  even  before  they  had  any  intercouise 
with  Phoenician  mei chants. 

There  are  two  distinct  species  of  hare  in  Syria, 
one,  Lepus  Syriacus,  oi  Syrian  hare,  nearl)  equal 
in  size  to  the  common  European,  having  the  lui 

oclury  bill)',  and   Lepus  Sinaiticus.  or    haie    of   the 

desert,  sm  iller  and* brownish.  '1 1  « j  r<  side  in  the 
localities  indicated  by  their  trivial  names,  and 
are  distinguished  from  the  common  hare,  by  a 
greatei  length  of  eats,  and  a  black  tad  with  white 
fringe.  There  is  found  in  Rgypt,  and  higliei  up 
the  Nile,  a  third  ipecies,  represented  in  I  he  outline 
painting!  on  ancient  mouutneuts,  hot  not  coloured 
with  that  delicacy  of  lint  required  Ibi  distinguish- 
ing it  from  the  others,  ex<  i  pnn_  |  , at  it  a|  )>e.iis  |g 
be  marked  with  tbe  black  ifieckles  whioh  cltarao* 
ter ice  the  existing  species      ('    II    S 

HARKTH,  B  I. -trst  in  .In.l.di.  hi  which  David 
fled  from  Saul  (1   Sum    Xnu.  .') j   [I-'okkut], 
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FAR  LOT,  Whore,  Strange  Woman,  &c. 
(HpiT;  st>pi.  w6orn\  Vulg.  meretrix;  ilEHf?, 
rt?"C3     HIT,   &c.      The   first   of  these   English 

*    • :  T'  TT  ,  , 

words,  to  which  various  etymologies  have  been 
assigned,  signifies  a  prostitute  for  lust,  or  gain. 
The  mercenary  motive  is  more  evident  in  the 
second,  from  the  German  huren,  Dutch  huere)>, 
1  to  hire.'  It  is  equally  apparent,  in  the  Greek 
r6pvr\.  from  rrepvaw,  'to  sell;'  and  in  the  Latin 
meretrix,  f'ora  mereor,  {to  earn.'  Tims  Ovid 
{Amor.  i.    0,  21):— < 

'Stat  meretrix  certo  cuivis  mercahilis  aere, 
Kt  miseraa  jusso  corpbre  quaerit  opes.' 
The  first  Hebrew  word  (H31T)  occurs  frequently, 
and  is.  often  rendered  in  tour  version  by  the  first 
of  these  English  words,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  31,  &c, 
and  sometimes,  without  apparent  reason  for  the 
change,  by  the  second,  as  in  Prov.  xxiii.  27,  and 
elsewhere.  The  first  English  word  is  also  applied 
to  different  Hebrew  words,  whereby  important  dis- 
tinctions are  lost.  Thus  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  15,  the 
word  is  H31T.  '  harlot,'  win cli,  however,  becomes 
changed  to  H^Hp,  'harlot,'  in  vers.  21,  22,  which 
means,  lite: ally,  a  consecrated  woman,  a  female 
(perhaps  priestess)  devoted  to  prostitution  in 
honour  of  some  heathen  idol.  The  distinction 
shows  that  Judah  supposed  Tamar  to  be  a  heathen  : 
the  facts,  therefore, -do  not  prove  that  prostitution 
was  then  practised  between  Hebrews.  The  fol- 
lowing elucidation  is  offered  of  the  mOst  im- 
Txwtant  instances  in  which  the  several  words 
occur : — 

First,  n31T-  From  the  foregoing  account  of 
Judah  it  would  appear  that  the  '  veil'  was  at 
that  time  peculiar  to  harlots.  Judah  thought 
Tamar  rolbe  such,  '  because  she  had  covered  her 
face.'  Mr.  Buckingham  remarks,  in  reference 
to  this  passage,  that  '  the  Turcoman  women  go 
unveiled  to  this  day'-  (Travels  in  Mesopotamia, 
i.  77).  Il  is  contended  by  Jahn  and  others 
that  in  ancient  times  all  females  wore  the  veil 
(Bibl.  Arehdol.  p.  127).  Possibly  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  >ize  of  the  veil,  or  the  mode  of 
wearing  it.  may  have  been  (fOIT  JVE\  Prov. 
vii.  10 )  the  distinctive  dress  of  the  harlot  at  that 
period  (see  New  Translation,  by  the  Rev.  A.  De 
Sola.  &c.  pp.  IP!,  218-9)'.  The  priests  and  the 
high-priest  were  foi bidden  to  take  a  wife  that  was 
(had  bee, i.  Matt.  xxi.  31)  a  harlot.  Josephus 
extends  the  law  to  all  the  Hebrews,  and  seems 
to  ground  it  on  the  prohibition  against  oblations 
aiismi;  from  piostitution.  Dent,  xxiii.  18  (Antiq. 
iv.  R.  23).  The  celebrated  case  of  Rahab  has 
been  much  debated,  she  is,  indeed,  called  by 
the  word  usually  signifying  harlot  (Josh.  ii.  1  ; 
vi.  17:  Srpt.  iropvr);  Vulg.  meretrix;  and  in 
Heb.  xi.  31  ;  James  ii.  26);  but.  it  has  l>een 
attempted  to  show  that  the  Word  may  mean  an 
innkeipei  [Raiiah].  The  next  instance  introduces 
the  epithet  nl'  '  strange  woman."  It  is  the  case  of 
Jephthiii's  i  not  her  (Judg.  xi.  2),  who  is  also  called 
d  harlot  (Tr&pvr);  meretrix):  but  the  epithet  HC'N 
mnx,  'strange  woman,  merely  denotes  foreign 
extract i  ai.  Josephus  says  j^tvos  nepl  tt)v  jxT]Tfpa^ 
a  stronger  by  the  mother's  side.'  The  masterly 
description  in  Prov.*  vii.  6,  Ac.  may  possibly  be 
that  of  an  abandoned  married  woman  (ver.  19, 
20),  or  of  the  solicita  ions  of  a  courtezan,  *  fair 
ipecch,'  under  such  a  pretension.     The  mixture 

Of  religion!  observances  |  ver.  11    Hr<»ns  illustrated 
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by  the  fact  that  '  the  gods  are  actually  worshipped 
in  many  oriental  brothels,  and  fragments  of  the 
offerings  distributed  among  the  frequenters'  (Dr 
A.  Clarke's  Comment,  in  loc).  The  representa- 
tion given  by  Solomon  is  no  Onn\h\  founded  upon 
facts,  and  therefore  shows  that  in  his  time  pros- 
titutes plied  their  trade  in  the  'streets'  (Prov.  vii. 
12  ;  ix.  14,  &c. ;  Jer.  iii.  2 ;  Kzek.  xvi.  24,  25,  31). 
Since  the  Hebrews  regarded  Jehovah  as  the  hus- 
band of  Ids  people,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  he 
had  made  with  them  (Jer.  iii.  1);  therefore,  to 
commit  fornication  is  a  very  common  metauhor 
in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  defections  on  their 
part  from  that  covenant,  and  especially  by  the 
practice  of  idolatry  [Fornication].  Hence 
the  degeneracy  of  Jerusalem  is  illustrated  by  the 
symbol  of  a  harlot  (Isa.  i.  21),  and  even  that  of 
heathen  cities,  as  of  Nineveh  (Nab.,  iii.  4).  Under 
this  figure  the  prophet  Ezekiel  delivers  the  tre- 
mendous invectives  contained  in  ch.  xvi.,  xxiii. 
In  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  the  illustration  is 
carried  to  a  startling  extent.  The  prophet  seems 
commanded  by  the  Lord  to  take  '  a  wife  of 
whoredoms  and  children  of  whoredoms'  (ch.  i.  2), 
and  to  '  love  an  adulteress'  (ch.  in.  1).  It  has, 
indeed,  been  much  disputed  whether  these  trans- 
actions were  real,  or  passed  in  vision  only ; 
but  the  idea  itself,  and  the  diversified  appli- 
cations of  it  throughout  the  prophecy,  rendei 
it  one  of  the  most  effective  portions  of  Scripture 
[Hosea]. 

Secondly,  HCHp  (occurs  Gen.  xxxviii.  15,  21 
22;  Deut.  xxiii.  17;  Hos.  iv.  14).  It  has  been 
already  observed  that  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  is  consecrated  prostitute.  The  very  early 
allusion  to  such  persons,  in  the  first  of  these  pas- 
sages, agrees  with  the  accounts  of  them  in  ancient 
heathen  writers.  Herodotus  refers  to  the  'abomi- 
nable custom  of  the  Babylonians,  who  compelled 
every  native  female  to  attend  the  temple  of 
Venus  once  in  her  life,  and  to  prostitute  her- 
self in  honour  of  the  goddess"  (i.  199;  Baruch, 
vi.  48).  Strabo  calls  prostitutes,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  weie  at  Athens  dedicated  to  Venus, 
UpodovAoi  yvvcuKts,  '  consecrated  servants,'  '  vo- 
taries '  (Geoff,  viii.  p.  37$  ;  Ghfotius,  Annotat.  on 
Baruch  ;  Beloe's  Herodotus,  Notes,  vol.  i.  p.  272, 
Loud.  1606).  The  transaction  related  in  Num- 
bers xv.  1-15  (comp.  Ps.  cvi  2^)  seems  con- 
nected with  idolatry.  The  prohibition  in  Deut. 
xxiii.  17,  '  there  shall  be  no  H^'lp.  "  whole,"  of 
the  daughters  of  Israel,'  is  intended  to  exclude 
such  devotees  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (see 
other  allusions,  Job  xxxvi.  14  ;  1  Kings  xiv.  24  : 
xv.  12). 

Thirdly,  iT"QJ,  '  the  strange  woman'  (1  Kings 
xi.  1;  Prov.  v.  20;  vi.  21;  vii.  5;  xxiii.  27; 
Sept.  aWorpla;  Vulg.  alieuu.  extvanea).  It 
seems  probable  that  some  of  the  Hebrews  in  Iter 
times  interpreted  the  prohibition  against  forni- 
cation (Deut.  xxii.  41)  as  limited  to  females  of 
their  own  nation,  and  that  the  '  strange  women' 
in  question  were  Canaaniles  and  other  Gentile* 
(Josh,  xxiii.  13).  in  the  case  of  Solomon  they 
are  specified  as  Moabites,  Ammonite-.  Kd. -mites, 
Zidonians,  and  Hittites.  The  passages  relet  red 
to  discover  the  character  of  the»e  females.  Tc 
the  same  class  belongs  JTIT, '  the  strange  woman' 
(Prov.  v.  3,  20  ;  xxii.  14  ;  xxiii.  33  ;  yvi-7)  irdpvrj., 
aWorpla;  meretrix.  alioiu,  extranea):  it  •• 
sometimes  found  HIT  ilfiPK  (Piov.  i..  16;  tii.  b) 
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To  the  same  class  of  females  belongs  DIT^DD 
nE*i"s,  '  I  lie  foolish  woman,"  i.  e.  by  a  common 
association  of  ideas  in  the  Shemitish  dialects, 
s»rt/Wi?  (Pa.  xiv.  1).  The  description  in  Prow  ix. 
1  I,  ike.  illustrates  the  character  of  the  female  so 
designated.  To  which,  may  he  added  )H  nivN, 
•  the  evil  woman  '  (Prov.  v.  21). 

Ill  tht  New  Testament  iropvr]  occurs  in  Matt* 
xxi.  31,  32;  Luke  xv.  30;  1  Cor.  vi.  15,  16; 
Heh.  xi.  31  ;  James  ii.  25.  In  none  of  these 
passages  does  it  necessarily  imply  prostitution  for 
gain.  The  likeliest  is  Luke  xv.  30.  It  is  used 
symbolically  for  a  city  in  Rev.  xvii.  1,  5,  15,  16 ; 
xix.  2,  where  the  term  and  all  tl>e  attendant 
imagery  are  derived  from  the  Old  Testament. 
It  may  he  observed  in  regard  to  Tyre,  which 
(Isa.  xxiii.  15,  17)  is  represented  as  '  committing 
fornication  with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,1  that  these  words,  as 
indeed  seems  likely  from  those  which  follow, 
may  relate  to  the  various  arts  which  she  had 
employed  to  induce  merchants  to  trade  with  her  ' 
^Patiick,  in  loc).  So  the  Sept.  understood  it, 
tarai  epiirdpiou  irdaais  reus  fiaaiAeiais  rrjs  olnov- 
u.ev7}s  iirl  irpocrcairou  rrjs  yr\s.  Schleusner  observes 
that,  the  same  words  in  Rev.  xviii.  3  may  also 
relate  to  commercial  dealings.  (Winer's  Real- 
tomierb.  s.  v.  Hure;  Rahab  ;  Fesselii  Adver- 
ser. Sacr.  ii.  27.  I,  2;  Witteb.  1650.  Frisch, 
De    muliere   peregrina   ap.  Hebr.    Lip.   1744). 

—J.  F.  D. 

HARMONIES.  'The  object  of  Harmonies  is 
to  arrange  the  Scriptures  in  chronological  order, 
so  that  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  several  paits 
may  be  rendered  apparent,  and  the  true  succes- 
sion of  events  clearly  understood.  With  this 
view  various  scholars  have  compiled  harmonies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  of  the  New,  and  of  particular 
portions  of  both.  Harmonies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment exhibit  the  books  disposed  in  chronological 
order,  as  is  done  by  Lightfoot  in  his  ■  Chronicle  of 
the  Times,  and  the  order  of  the  Texts  of  the  Old 
Testament ;'  and  by  Townsend  in  his  ■  Old  Testa- 
ment arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological 
order."  Harmonies  of  the  New  Testament  present 
the  gospels  and  epistles  distributed  in  like  order, 
the  latter  being  interspersed  among  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  In  this  way  Townsend  has  proceeded 
in  his  valuable  work  entitled,  '  The  New  Testa- 
ment arranged  in  Chronological  and  Historical 
order  '  Books,  however,  of  this  kind  are  so  few 
in  number,  that  the  term  harmony  is  almost  ap- 
propriated by  usage  to  the  gospels.  It  is  this 
part  of  the  New  Testament  which  has  chiefly 
occupied  the  attention  of  those  inquirers  whose 
object  is  to  ai  range  the  Scriptures  in  their  true 
order.  The  memoirs  of  our  Lord  written  by 
the  four  Evangelists,  have  chiefly  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  wish  to  show  that  they  all 
agree,  and, mutually  authenticate  one  another. 
Accordingly,  sucll  Compositions  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  The  four  gospels  nairate  the  principal 
events  conneetcd  with  our  Lord's  abode  on  earth, 
from  his  birth  to  his  ascension.  There  must 
therefore  be  a  general  resemblance   between  them, 

though  thai  of  John  contains  little  in  common 
with  the  others,  being  apparently  supplementary 
tn  them.  Vet  there  ate  considerable  diversities, 
both  in  the  order  in  which  fact*  ate  narrated,  and 

in  the  facts  themselves.  Hence  tin*  difficulty  of 
W*avin^  the  accounts  of  the  four  into  a  continuous 
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and  chronological  history.  Those  portions  of  the 
Gospels  that  relate  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
Saviour  have  always  presented  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles t<»  the  compilers  of  harmonies,  and  it  must 
be  candidly  admitted  that  the  accounts  of  this 
remarkable  event  are  not  easily  reconciled.  Vet. 
the  labours  of  West  and  Townson,  especially  the 
latter,  have  served  to  remove  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions. In  addition  to  them  may  be  men- 
tioned Cranfield  and  Hales,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  improve  upon  the  attempts  of  their  prede- 
cessors. 

In  connection  with  harmonies  the  term  diates- 
saron  frequently  occurs.  It.  denotes  a  continued 
narrative  selected  out  of  the  four  'Gospels,  in 
which  all  repetitions  of  the  same  or  similar  words 
are  avoided.  It  is  thus  the  result  of  a  harmony, 
since  the  latter,  properly  speaking,  exhibits  the 
entire  texts  of  the  four  Evangelists  arranged  in 
corresponding  columns.  In  popular  language 
the  two  are  often  used  synonymously. 

The  following  questions  relative  to  harmonies 
demand  attention  : — 

1.  Have  all  or  any  of  the  Evangelists  observed 
chronological  arrangement  in  their  narratives  % 

2.  What  was  the  duration  of  our  Lord's  mi- 
nistry i 

1.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Osiander  and  his  fol- 
lowers, that  all  the  Evangelists  record  the  facts  ol 
the  Saviour's  history  in  their  true  order.  When 
therefore  the  same  transactions  are  placed  in  a 
different  order  by  the  writers,  they  were  supposed 
to  have  happened  more  than  once.  It  was  assumed 
that  they  took  place  as  often  as  they  were  differ- 
ently arranged.  This  principle  is  too  improbable 
to  require  refutation.  Instead  of  endeavouring 
to  solve  difficulties,  it  boldly  meets  them  with  a 
clumsy  expedient.  Improbable  however  as  the 
hypothesis  is,  it  has  been  adopted  by  Macknight 
It  is  our  decided  conviction  that  all  the  Evange- 
lists have  not  adhered  to  chronological  arrange- 
ment. 

The  question  then  arises,  have  all  neglected 
the  order  of  time?  Newcome  and  many  others 
espouse  this  view.  '  Chronological  order,'  says 
this  writer,  '  is  not  precisely  observed  by  any  of 
the  Evangelists. ;  St.  John  and  Si.  Mark  observe 
it  most;  and  St.  Matthew  neglects  it  most.' 
Bishop  Marsh  supposes  that  Matthew  probably 
adhered  to  the  order  of  time,  because  he  was  for 
the  most  part  an  eye- witness  of  the  facts.  The 
others,  he  thinks,  neglected  the  succession  of 
events.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  learned  pre- 
late in  favour  of  Matthew's  order,  is  of  no  weight, 
as  long  as  the  inspiration  of  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  is  maintained.  If  they  were  infallibly 
directed  in  their  compositions,  they  were  in  a 
condition  equally  favourable  to  chronological 
narration. 

A  close  inspection  of  Matthew's  Gospel  will 
show  that  he  did  not  intend  to  mark  the  true  sue- 
cession  of  events.  He  give-;  us  no  definite  ex- 
pressions ti  a>-ist  in  arranging  llis  materials  in  their 
proper  order.  Very  frequently  he  passes  from  one 
occurrence  to  aiiothei  without  any  note  of  time; 
sometime-;  he  employs  a  T<>Ttv  somct  iines  ty  Tali 
^  fit  pats  fVlclfCbfy  tv  imivep  rep  Katpr?,  or  tV  tralvji 
T7)  u>pa-  Rarely  is  he  so  minute  as  to  use  fi*tf' 
ijfxfpas  S£  (xvii.  1).  In  short,  time  and  place  MMH 
to  havf  been  subordinated  to  the  grand  object 
which    he  had  in  view,  viz.,  the    lively  exhibition 
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of  Jesus  in  his  person,  works,  and  discourses.  In 
pursuing  this  design,  he  has  often  brought  together 
similar  facts  and  addresses.  Although,  therefore, 
Kaiser  founds  upon  the  phrases  we  have  adduced 
a  conclusion  the  very  reverse  of  ours,  yet  we 
believe  that  Matthew  did  not.  propose  to  follow 
chronological  order.  The  contrary  is  obviously 
implied. 

Mark  again  is  still  more  indefinite  than 
Matthew.  Even  the  general  expressions  found 
in  the  first  Gospel  are  wanting  in  his.  The  facts 
themselves,  not  their  true  succession,  were  the 
object  of  his  attention.  Chronological  order  is 
not  observed  in  his  Gospel,  except  in  so  far  as  that 
Gospel  agrees  with  Luke's.  Yet  Cartwright,  in 
his  Harmony  published  about  1630,  makes  the 
arrangement  of  Mark  his  rule  for  method. 

With  regard  to  Luke,  it  is  probable  that  he  in- 
tended to  arrange  every  thing  in  its  true  place, 
because  at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  he  employs 
the  term    Ka9e£rjs.     This  word   is  often   referred 
to  succession  of  events,  wit-bout   involving  time; 
but  it  seems  clearly  to   imply  chronological  suc- 
cession (comp.  Acts  xi.  4).     Although,  therefore, 
Grotius  and  many  others  oppose  the  latter,  view, 
we    ca.inot    but    coincide    with    Beza    when    he 
says  :    ■  In  harmonia  Evangelistarum  scribenda, 
recti orem    ordinem  servari    putem   si   in  iis  qua3 
habent  communia,  reliqui  ad  Lucam  potius  ac- 
commodentiir,  quam    Lucas  ad   easterns1  (comp. 
also    Olshausen.    Die   Echtheit   der   vien-  Canon 
Evany.,  Sec.,    Band   i.    ss.   82,  3,    dritte  Aufl.). 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  this  Evangelist 
usually    follows    the    chronological    order,    espe- 
cially when  such  p  ssages  as  iii.  I  and  iii.  23  are 
considered,   where   exact,  notices  of  time   occur. 
But    as    the  Gospel   advances,  those    expressions 
which    relate   to    time    are    as    indeterminate    as 
Matthew's  and  Mark's.     Frequently  does  he  pass 
from  one  transaction  to  another  without  any  note 
of  time;  and  again,   he   has  pera  ravra,  eV  /xia 
r&v  i]p.spoov.      In  consequence  of  this   vagueness, 
it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  out 
i  complete  harmony  of  the  Gospels  according  to  . 
hie  order  of  Luke,  because   we   have  no  precise 
lata  to  guide  us   in   inserting  the  particulars  re- 
lated   by    Matthew    and   Mark    in.  their    proper 
places,  in  the  third  Gospel.      All  that   can  be  de- 
termined with  any  degree  of  probability  is,  that 
Luke's  order  seems  to  have  been  adopted   as  the 
true,  chronological  one.     Whether  the  writer  has 
deviated    from    it    in    any    case,    may    admit    of 
doubt;      We  are   inclined    to  believe,  that    in  all 
minute  particulars   chronological  arrangement  is 
not   observed.     The  general   body  of  facts  and 
event*   seems   to   partake  of  this  character,  not 
epery  special  eireumstanrz  noticed  by  the  Evan- 
gelist.    But    we  are  reminded  that  the  assign- 
ment ofd/tcs  is  distinct  from  chronological  ar- 
rangement.     A  writer  may  narrate  all  his  facts 
in  the   order    in    which    they  occurred,   without 
specifying  the  particular  time  at  which  they  hap- 
pened :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  mark  the 
lates  without  arranging  his    narrative   in   clirono- 
al  oi-der.      But  attention  to  one  of  these  will 
naturally    give    rise    to   a  certain    opinion    with 
regard  to  the  other,     The  more  indeterminate  the 
notifications  of  tirr>e,  the  Less  probable  is  it  that 
time  was  an  e'ement    kept  before  the  mind  of  the 
writer.      If  ther'    be  a    lew   dates    assigned    with 
exactness,  it   is   \  presumption  that   the  true  ar- 


rangement is  observed  in  otlner  parts  where  no 
dates  occur.  In  the  succession  of  events  Luke 
and  Mark  generally  agree. 

W'ith  regard  to  John's  Gospel,  it  has  little  in 
common  with  the  rest  except  the  two  last  chapters. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  his  arrangement  is 
chronological.  He  carefully  marks,  in  general, 
whether  one,  two,  or  three  days  happened  be- 
tween certain  events.  His  Gospel  is  therefore 
of  great  use  in  compiling  a  synopsis. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  make  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  the  document  to  which  the  others  should  be 
subordinated  in  point  of  arrangement,  not  neg- 
lecting at  the  same  time  that  of  John  in  con- 
junction with  it,  whoever  it  is  possible  to  connect 
them. 

Still  it  appears  that  there  are  not  sufficient  data 
in  the  four  Evangelists  to  enable  the  inquirer  to  com- 
pose a  harmony  in  exact  chronological  order,  so 
as  to  preclude  objections  to  its  arrangement.  Since 
times  and  places  have  been  left  so  indeterminate, 
it  is  hopeless  to  conceive  of  a  diatessaron  chrono- 
logically accurate  in  all  particulars.  The  problem 
may  continue  to  employ  the  ingenuity  of  in- 
quirers, without  affording  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  learning  and  labour  bestowed  upon  it. 
2.  What  was  the  duration  of  our  Lord's  mi- 
nistry ? 

This  is  a  question  upon  which  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  have  been  much  divided,  and  which 
cannot  be  settled  with  conclusive  certainty.  In 
order  to  resolve  it,  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  dif- 
ferent Passovers  which  Christ  attended.  Looking 
to  the  Gospels  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  we 
should  infer  that  he  was  present  at  no  more  than 
two:  the  first  at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  the 
second  immediately  before  his  crucifixion.  But 
in  John's  Gospel  three  Passovers  at  least  are 
named  during  the  period  of  our  Lord's  ministiy 
(ii.  13;  vi.  4  ;  xi.  55).  It  is  true  that  some 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  Gospel  of 
John  to  the  other  three,  by  reducing  the  Passoveis 
mentioned  in  the  former  to  two.  So  Priestley, 
Vossius,  and  Mann.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
it  was  conjectured  that  Trd(rxai  m  cn  v'*  ^>  's  ap 
interpolation,  and  then  that  kopri)  denotes  some 
other  Jewish  festival.  Bishop  Pearce  went  so  far 
as  to  conjecture  that  the  entire  verse  has  been  in- 
terpolated. For  these  rash  speculations  there  is 
no  authority.  The  received  reading  must  here  be 
followed  (Lucke's  Commentar  iiber  Johannes, 
dritte  Aufl.,  zweiter  Theil,  s.  104).  In  addition 
to  these  passages,  it  has  been  thought  by  many 
that  another  Passover  is  referred  to  in  v.  1, 
where,  although  ird<Tx<^  does  not  occur,  ri  copri]  is 
supposed  to  denote  the  same  feast.  But  this  is  a 
subject  of  dispute.  Irenaeus  is  the  oldest  authoiity 
for  explaining  it  of  the  Passover.  Cyril  and 
Chrysostom,  however,  refer  led  it  to  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost;  an  opinion  approved  of  bv  Erasmus. 
Calvin,  and  Beza.  But  Luther,  Chemnitz,  Ca- 
lovius,  Scaliger,  Grotius,  and  Lightlbot,  returned 
to  the  ancient  view  of  Irenacus.  Keppler  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  who  conjectured  that  it. 
meant  the  Feast  of  Pufrim  immediately  preceding 
the  Second  Passover.  He  was  followed  by  Petau, 
Lamy,  D'Outrein,  &c.  Cocceius,  followed  by 
Kaiser,  referred  it  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacle?  , 
while  Keppler  and  Petau  intimated  that  it  muy 
possibly  have  I  tteaf)  t  he  Feast  of  Dedication.  Bengei 
defended  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom;  while  Hug 
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with  much  plausibility  endeavours  to  show  that 
it  alludes  to  the  least  of  Purim  immediately  before 
the  Passover.  Tiie  latter  view  is  adopted  by  Tho- 
luck,  Olshausen,  and  Clausen;  though  Greswell 
maintains  that  the  Passover  is  meant. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  adduce  the 
various  considerations  that,  have  been  urged  for 
and  against  the  two  leading  opinions,  viz.  the 
Passover  ami  the  Feast  of  Purim.  The  arguments 
advanced  on  either  side  are  not  conclusive.  There 
.is  still  room  lor  doubt.  The  true  meaning  of 
ZopTT)  (for  Lachmann  has  rightly  expunged  the 
article  from  before  it)  is  still  indeterminate  (see 
espec;ally  Liicke  Hber  Johannes,  dritte  And., 
zweiter  Theil,  ss.  1-15,  and  Hug's  Introduction 
translated  by  Fosdick,  §  61,  p.  147,  sqq.).  To 
us  it.  appears  most  probable  that,  the  most  at  cient 
hypothesis  is  correct  ;  althougl  the  circumstances 
urged  against  it  are  neither  few  nor  feeble. 

Sir  Is  iac  Newton  and  Macknight  suppose  that 
five  Passovers  intervened  between  our  Lord's  bap- 
tism and  crucifixion.  This  assumption  lests  on 
no  foundation.  Perhaps  the  term  eoprr]  in  John 
vii.  2  may  have  given  lise  to  it;  although  eoprr) 
.is  explained  in  that'  passage  by  o-KrjvoTvriyia. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Bishop  Marsh, 
that  the  Gospel  of  John  presents  almost  insuper- 
able obstacles  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  confine 
Christ's  ministry  to  one  year.  If  John  mentions 
but  three  Passovers,  its  duration  must,  have  ex- 
ceeded two  years;  font  if  he  mentions  four,  it 
must  have  been  longer  than  three  years.  During 
the  first  three  centuries  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  Christ's  ministry  lasted  but  one  year,  or  one 
year  anil  a  few  months.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Origen.  Eusebius 
thought  that  it  continued  for  above  thiee  years; 
which  hypothesis  became  general.  The  ancient 
hypothesis,  which  confined  the  time  to  one  year, 
was  revived  by  Mann  and  Priestley  ;  but  New- 
come,  with  more  judgment,  defended  the  common 
view,  and  refuted  Priestley's  arguments.  In  inter- 
weaving the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
with  that  of  John,  the  intervals  between  the  Pass- 
overs are  filled  up  by  various  transactions.  Were 
the  number  of  these  fe  ists  determinate  and  precise, 
theie  would  be  a  general  agieement  in  the  filling 
up  of  the  film  s  between  them;  but  in  consequence 
of  (he  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  subject,  har- 
monies are  found  materially  to  di  flier  in  their 
modes  of  arrangement.  One  thing  is  evident, 
that  the  modems  in  their  endeavours  after  a 
chronological  disposition  of  the  Go-pels,  adopt  a 
far  mote  rational  course  than  tl:e  ancients.  The 
latter  strangely  supposed  th.it  the  fust  six  chapters 
of  John's  Gospi  1  lelale  to  a  period  of  Cnrist's 
ministry  prior  to  tlial  with  which  the  other  three 
evangelists  begin  their  accounts  of  the  miracles. 
Thus  John  alone  was  supposed  to  nan  ate  the 
events  belonging  to  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry, 
while  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  related  the 
transact  ions  of  the  last  year. 

The  mo»1  ancient  Harmony  of  the  Go*pe1s  of 
which  we  have  any  account  was  composed  by 
Tatian  of  Syria  in  the  second  century;  bul   it   is 

now    lou*    '  si  e  H.   A.   Daniels   TattOHtU  d<  r  ApO- 

loget.,  Halle,  1837,  8vo.).     In  the  third  century, 
Amiuonius*   was   the  author  of  a  Harmony  sup 

:   Thi*  Amiuonius  is  not  to, be  confounded  with  ' 
^ii.moi.i  is     Sacc;is      the     philosopher,     although 
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posed  to  be  still  extan..  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  also 
composed  a  Harmony  oi'  the  Gospels  about  a.h 
315.  In  it  he  divided  the  Gospel  history  into  ten 
canons  or  tables,  according  as  different  facts  are 
related  by  one  or  more  of  the  evangelists.  These 
ancient  Harmonies,  however,  differ  in  character 
from  such  as  belong  to  modem  times.  They  are 
summaries  of  the  life  of  Christ,  or  indexes  to 
the  four  Gospels,  rather  than  a  chronological  ar- 
rangement of  different  facts,  accompanied  by  a 
reconciliation  of  apparent  contradictions.  In  mo- 
dern times,  Andreas  Osiander  published  his  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels  in  1537.  He  adopted  the 
principle  that  the  evangelists  constantly  wrote  in 
chronological  order.  Cornelius  Jansenins'  Con- 
bordia  Evangehcawas  published  in  1549.  Martin 
Chemnitz's  Harmony  was  first  published  in  1593, 
and  afterwards,  with  the  continuations  of  Ley3er 
and  Gerhard,  in  16.8.  Chemnitz  stands  at  the 
head  of  that  class  of  harmonists  who  maintain 
that  in  one  or  more  of  the  four  Gospels  chronolo- 
gical order  has  been  neglected  ;  while  Osiander 
is  at  the  head  of  those  harmonists  who  maintain 
that  all  the  Gospels  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order.  Other  harmoires  were  published  by  Light- 
foot  (1654),  Cradbck  (166Q),  Larhv  (168  ),  Le 
Clerc  (1699),  Toinard  (1707),  Winston  (T 702), 
Rus  (1727  8-30),  Bengel  (1736),  Hauber  (1737), 
Doddridge  (1739  and  40),  Pilkington  (1747), 
Macknight  (1756),  Beitling  (1767),  Gvies'  ach 
(1776,  97.  1809,  22),  Newcome  (1778),  Priestley 
(1777  in  Greek,  and  17S0  in  English),  Michaelii 
(1788,  in  his  Introduction),  White  (1799),  l)e 
Wetteand  Liicke (  1818),  Mattliaei  ( 189.6 ).  Kaiser 
(1828),  Roediger  (1829),  Clausen  (1829),  Gres- 
well (1830).  Carpenter  (1838),  Reichel  (18401, 
and  Overbeck  (1843). 

The  latest  work  of  importance  which  has  ap- 
peared in  Germany  on  this  subject  is  that  of 
Ziegler. 

In  connection  with  Greswell 's  TIarmonia  Evan* 
gelira,  the  same  author's  Dissertations  upon  the 
Principles  and  Arrangement  of  a  Harmon}!  of  the 
Gospels,  of1  which  a  second  edition  has  been  pub' 
lished,  deserve  notice.  These  dissertations  are  ex- 
ceedingly elaborate,  and  demand  a  patient  perusal. 
The  learned  writer  has  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self as  the  most  laborious  of  modem  harmonists. 
His  work  is  the  most  copious  that  has  appeared,  1 1 
least  since  the  days  of  Chemnitz's  folios.  Some  <  T 
his  fundamental  principles,  however,  are  question- 
able. On  the  whole,  wee  we  confined  to  one 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels*  we  should  prefer  tint  of 
Newcome  to  any  other,  lint  to  adopt  any  one 
implicitly,  is  more  than  the  enlightened  inquirer 
can  consent  to  do.  We  should  therefore  recom- 
mend a  minute  examination  of  the  Wot  - 
lished  by  Newcome.  Greswell,  Michael  is,  l>e 
Wette  and  Liicke,  and  ( Hansen. 

The  above  list  contains  the  best  Harmonies 
and  Diah  ssarons  of  the  Gospels.  Some  are  written 
in  Greek,  or  Greek  and   Latin,  others  in   L     n, 


Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  ancient,  as  also  Bayl« 
and  Rasnage  in  modern  t  mi'-,  have  fallen  into 
this  mistake.  T  i.e  same  Id  under  is*  commit  ted  I  v 
the  writer  of  the  article  '  Amiuonius  Sacras "  in 
Smiths  Dictionary  of  Gteek  and  Roman  Bio* 
■in/  and  Mythology.      See    N'c.iii  In   i     \ligem, 

Oeschiehte,  i.  •!.  S    11^3.  Murdock'i  ftlotuein 

vol.  i.   U     I  J  I.  noil    I  S  I  ihd  edit.    New     \mk' 
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oflters  in  German  and  G. .•''<.  others  in  English. 
The  entire  nwnber  of  Harmonies  is  very  great. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  iidrt  tolerably  com])lete 
may  consult  Puhrieii  Bi  ..ot/ieca  (?rtrca,  vol. 
iv.,  ed.  Harles  ;  Walchu  Bibliothcca  T/wologica, 
torn.  iv.  ;  Michael is's  Introd.,  bj  Mars!.,  vol.  iii., 
with  ilit*  translator's  very  valuable  nates. — S.  D. 

HAROD  (I'llH;  Sept.  \Apa5),  a  brook  not 
far  from  Jezreel  and  Mount  Gill-oa.  The  name 
means  'palpitation,1  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  originated  in  consequence  of  the  alarm 
and  tenor  of  most  of  the  men  who  were  here 
tested  by  Gideon  C.lndg.  vii.  1-3);  but  this  sup- 
position seems  very  far-fetched,  and  the  name 
more  probably  aruse  from  some  peculiarity  >n 
the  iMitflovv  of  the  stream. 

HAROSHETH  ok  the  Gkntii.es  (n^hq 
D^IHn  ;  Sept.  'ApiauO  ra>v  idv<av\  a  city  sup- 
nosed  to  have  been  situated  near  Hazor,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Canaan,  called  afterwards  Upper 
Galilee,  or  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  [Galii.ee].. 
Harosheth  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Sisera,  the  general  of  the  armies  of  Jabin.  king 
of  Canaan,  who  reigned  in  Hazor,  To  this  place 
Jabin  himself  was  pursued  and  defeated  by  De- 
borah and  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  2,  13,  16). 

HARP.     [Music] 

HART  [Ajai.  ;  Antelope].  Fallow-deer 
having  been  omitted  as  a  separate  article,  anil 
there  being  some  confusion  in  the  history*  of  the 
Asiatic  and  African  Cervida;  increased  perhaps 
by  the  remarks  of  Ehrenberg  ^Symb.  Physic. 
dec.  i.)  under  the  head  of  Ant.  Leucoryx,  it  may 
be  proper  to  fake  notice  of  his  attempt  to  de- 
monstrate, with  the  aid  of  Bochart  and  Rosen- 
miiller,  who  wrote  when  the  zoology  of  Syria  was 
almost  unknown,  that  Antholops  and  Jachmur 
denoted  fallow-deer,  and  particularly  such  as  were 
of  a  white  cc.lom  !  Bur  Cuvier,  in  his  Ossemens 
Fossilcs.  has  shown  that  Dama  among  the  an- 
cients was  ofrener  intended  n>  refer  to  the  antelope 
than  to  the  fallow-deer,  of  which  he  had  sought 
the  native  region  in  vain  for  many  years.  The 
species  appealed  to  lie  largest  in  Spain  ;  and  it  was 
only  after  the  second  edition  of  his  work  was  in  the 
[tress  that  he  first  received  a  wild  young  specimen, 
shot  in  the  woods  sim  h  of  Tunis.  Northern  Africa. 
therefore,  may  be  the  original  residence  of  this  ani- 
mal ;  although  it  is  found  wild  also  in  Sweden, 
where  pal  mated  horns  are  more  evidently  useful 
to  clear  the  mow  from  autumnal  verdure;  and  re- 
cent fossil  remains  attest  that  it  was  a  native  of 
the  whole  of  western  Eurojie.  There  is,  however, 
no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  found,  or  that  it  now 
exists,  in  Asia,  or  that  an  occasional  Albino  of 
any  species  should  have  obtained  the  particular 
names  above  cited.  Neither  Cuvier,  nor  it  ap- 
pears Ehrenberg,  was  acquainted  with  the  exist- 
nf  the  Cervas  Barbarua  of  northern  Africa; 
which,  though  allied  to  the  Corsican  stag,  wants 
the  bisantler,  has  the  horns  somewhat  flattened, 
and  is  slightly  speckled  :  it  therefore  appears  to 
I*  intermediate  with  fallow  deer. 

This  ipecies^we  ai*  assured,  has  been  seen  east 
of  the  Nile,  m  tie  tie  Hi  of  Arabia,  and  is  there 
reputed  t.»  be  fond  of  eating.fish  (small  lizards)  — 

a  propensity  which  impels    other  species  to  attack 

even  dangerous  serpents;  and  there  is  on  the 
tvoi'Ji  of  P  ^uliie   the   (U-wasen  of  Armenia,  a 
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species  of  stag  of  the  luisa  grouj ,  which  coma 
westward  into  Anatolia,  and  is  iu  t  unlikely  ti.k 
real  Zennor  (HOT)  of  Scripture,  since  the  name 
Saumor  is  still  in  use  for  the  Uusa  of  India  and 
Caubul ;  and  in  that  case  Akko  (IpN  I  would  na- 
turally designate  the  Tragtlophus  [Goat].  Since 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder  gieat  modifications 
have  taken  place  in  the  residence  c"  :be  sporting 
and  more  ferocious  animals.  We  know,  j&  yet, 
little  of  those  ranging  in  Southern  Arabia,  and 
across  the  Shat-ul-Aiab  into  Persia,  and  therefore 
have  no  just  right  to  deny  that  there  aie  any  spe- 
cies of  Oryx  which  may  occasionally  still  vis't, 
or  which  formerly  did  frequent,  the  borders  of  the 
Euphrates.— C.  H.  S. 

HAVILAH  (rfpnq;  Sept.  EtW).  1.  A 
district  in  Arabia  Felix,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  second  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7),  or.  according 
to  others,  from  the  second  son  of  J ok tan  ("Gen  x. 
29;  comp.  xxv.  18).  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  of  the  existence  of  a  double  Havilah  ;  one 
for.,, ded  by  the  descendant  of  Ham,  and  the  other 
by  that  of  Shem.  Niebuhr  (Beschr.  von  Arab., 
pp.  270,  2^0)  actually  found  in  Yemen  two  dis- 
tricts called  Chaulan   or  Banian   (probably  the 

present  ^il)»>),  one  between  Saana  and  Mecca, 

and  the  other  a  ff\v  leagues  south-east  from  Saana; 
which  latter  Biisching  (Erdbcsc/tr.  v.  i.  601)  con- 
siders to  be  the  Havilah  founded  by  the  son  of 
Cush,  as  mentioned  Gen.  x.  7  (Michael is,  Spicil. 
i.  189,  sq.  ;  ii.  202).  From  Gen.  xxv.  IS,  it 
would  appear  that  the  laud  of  Havilah  formed  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Israelites,  and  so  likewise 
from  1  Sam.  xv.  7,  where  it  seems,  moreover,  to 
have  been  a  possession  belonging  to  the  Ama- 
lekites.  Others,  however,  take  this  Havilah  aLo 
for  a  district  in  Arabia,  and  understand  by  S/mr, 
tlie  city  Pehisitim  or  Sin  (Ezek.  xxx.  15)  in 
Egypt  (see  Michaelis  on  this  passage). 

2.  ir^in  ;  Sept  EuiAaT,  a  land  rich  in  gold, 
bdellium,  and  shoham,  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  I  1, 
in  the  geographical  description  of  Paradise. 
Some  identify  this  with  the  preceding;  bid  others 
take  it  to  be  C/nrala  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  from 
whence  that  sea  itself  is  said  to  have  derived  the 
Russian  name  of  Chwuiiuskoy  more  (Sea  of 
Chvvala);  and  others  suppose  it  a  general  name 
for  India  ( 7'  Iiicros.  p*13i"l),  in  which  case  the 
river  Pison,  mentioned  as  surrounding  it,  would 
be  identified  with  the  Ganges. — E.  M. 

HAVOTH-JAIR  (the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
niin).  Ilaroth  signifies  '  caliins  '  or  'huts,'  such 
as  belong  to  the  Arabians,  and  a  collection  ot 
which  is  regarded  as  forming  a  hamlet  or  village. 
The  district  of  Havoth-jair  (Jair's  kamletsY 
mentioned  in  Num.  xxxii.  41,  and  Dent.  iii.  14, 
was  beyond  the  Jordan  in  the  land  of  G'ilead.  and 
belonged  to  ihe  half-tribe  of  Manasseh. 

HAURAN  (pjn;  Sept  Avparirts),  a  tract  of 

region  of  Syria,  south  of  Damascus,  which  is 
twice  mentioned  under  this  name  in  Scripture 
(Kaek.  xlvii.  1(5.  IS).  It  was  probably  of  small 
extent  originally  ;  but  received  extensive  ad- 
ditions from  the  Romans  under  the  name 
of  Aur.nii'is.  At  present  it  readies  from  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  Damascus  to  a  little  below 
'Bozra.  including  the  rocky  district  of  Kl-Ledj*, 
the    ancient   Trachouitis,    and    the    rnr"'r*ainyfr 
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region  of  Jebel-Haouran.  Within  its  limits  are 
also  included,  besides  Trachonitis,  Itunea  or  Ittur, 
now  calU'd  Jedour,  ami  pait  of  Batanuea  or 
Bashan.  It  is  represented  by  Burckhanlt  as  a 
volcanic  region,  composed  of  porous  tufa,  pumice, 
and  basalt,  with  tlie  remains  of  a  crater  on  the 
Tel  S'noba,  which  is  on  its  eastern  border.  It 
produces,  however,  crops  of  corn,  and  has  many 
patches  of  luxuriant  herbage,  which  aie  frequented 
>n  summer  by  the  Arab  tribes  for  pastuiage.  It 
ilso  abounds  with  interesting  remains  of  cities, 
scattered  over  its  surface,  among  which  are  found 
Greek  inscriptions. 

HAWK  (f3  netz;  Sept.  Upo^;  Vulg  a^ipiter, 
an  unclean, bird ;  Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xiv.  15;  Job 
xxxix.  26").  The  English  name  is  an  altered  form 
of  the  old  word  fawk  or  talk,  and  in  natural  his- 
tory represents  several  genera  of  raptorial  birds; 
as  does  the  Arabic  naz,  and,  no  doubt,  also  the 
Hebrew  netz.  Western  Asia  and  Lower  Egypt, 
ami  consequently  the  intermediate  territory  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  are  the  habitation  or  tran- 
sitory residence  of  a  considerable  number  of  spe- 
cies of  the  oriler  R  rptores,  which,  even  including 
the  shortest-winged,  have  great  powers  of  flight, 
are  remarkably  enterprising,  live  to  a  great  age, 
are  migratory,  or  followers  upon  birds  of  passage, 
or  remain  in  a  region  so  abundantly  stocked  with 
pigeon  and  turtle-dove  as  Palestine,  and  affording 
such  a  variety  of  ground  to  hunt  their  particular 
prey — abounding  as  it  does  in  mountain  and  forest* 
plain,  desert,  marsh,  river  and  sea-coast.  We  shall 
here  enumerate,  so  far  as  our  information  will  per- 
mit, the  Falconidce  of  this  region,  exclusive  of  those 
mentioned  in  other  articles  [Azaniah;  Eaoi.k  ; 
Gi.eok  ;  Kite]. 


334.     [Peregrine  Falcon.] 

Falcons,  or  the  '  noble  '  birds  of  prey  used  for 
hawking,  have  for  many  ages  been  objects  of 
gieat  interest,  and  still  continue  to  be  bought  at 
high  prices.  They  are  consequently  imported  from 
distant  countries,  as  central  Asia,  Iceland,  Bar- 
hary,  &<"..  Their  love  of  liberty  often  renders  them 
irreclaimable  when  once   on    the  win/;   and  their 

powers  and  boldness,  independent  of  circumstances, 

snd  the  extent  of  range  which  the  long-winged  »pe- 

cies  in  particular  can  take,  are  exemplified  by 
rheir  presence  in  every  quarter  of  the  gh>l>e.  The 
Faloo  communis^  <>r  Peregrine  falcon,  is  so  gene- 
rally diffused  as  to  occur  eren  in  New  Holland 
and  South  America.     As  a  type  of  toe  genus,  we 

may  add  that  it  lias  the  two  fbfernoSf  qU  ill-feat  hers 
of  almost  equal  leugtli,  ami  that  wuen  the  wings 


are  closed  they  nearly  reach  the  end  of  the  tail 
On  each  side  of  the  crooked  point  of  the  bill  there 
is  an  angle  or  prominent  tooth,  and  from  the 
nostrils  backwards  a  black  streak  passes  beneath 
the  eye  and  forms  a  patch  on  each  side  of  ih* 
throat,  giving -the  bird  and  its  congeners  a  whis- 
kered and  menacing  aspect. 

Next  we  may  place  Falco  Aroeris  of  Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkinson,  the  sacred  hawk  of  Egypt.  This,  if  it 
be  not  in  reality  the  same  as,  or  a  mere  variety  ot, 
the  Peregrine,  should  have  retained  the  ancient 
epithet  of  Ilierax,  and  the  hawkers*  name  of  Sucre, 
derived  from  the  Arabic  Sagr,  which  evidently 
applies  to  it.  This  bird  has  the  same  moustachio 
marks,  and  from  them  the  old  name  Gernonia, 
which  in  base  Latinity  indicates  whiskers,  may 
have  been  derived.  Innumerable  representations 
of  it  occur  in  Egyptian  monuments,  since,  in  the 
character  of  Horhat,  or  bird  of  victory,  it  over- 
shadows kings  and  heroes,  like  the  Garuda,  Si- 
muro,  and  the  Humma  bird  of  Eastern  Asia  ;  but 
it  is  also  an  emblem  of  Re,  the  Sun,  and  numerous 
other  divinities  ;  for  an  account  of  which  we  refer 
to  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians,  2nd  Series. 

The  Hobby,  Falco  subbuteoAs  no  doubt  a  second 
or  third  species  of:  sacred  hawk,  having  similar 
gernonia.  Both  this  bird  and  the  tractable  Mer- 
lin, Falco  cesalon,  are  used  in  the  falconry  of  the 
inferior  Moslem  landowners  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Besides  these  the  Kestril,  Falco  ti?ihunculus, 
occurs"  in  Syria,  and  Fa'co  tinnunculoides,  or 
lesser  Kestril,  in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
both  species  visit  these  two  territories  according 
to  the  seasons. 

To  the  'noble'  birds  we  may  add  the  Gerfalcon, 
Falco  gyrfalco,  which  is  one-third  larger  than  the 
Peregrine:  it  is  imported  from  Taitaiy  and  sold  at 
Constantinople,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus.  The  great 
birds  lly  at  antelopes,  bustards,  cranes,  &c.  ;  and 
of  the  genus  Astur,  with  shorter  wings  than  true 
falcons,  the  Goshawk,  Falco  palumbarius,  and  the 
Falcon  Gentil,  Falco  gentilis,  are  either  imported, 
or  taken  in  their  nests,  and  used  to  fly  at  lower  and 
aquatic  game.  It  is  among  the  above  that  the 
seven  species  of  hunting  hawks  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Russefl  must  be  sought;  though  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Arabic  names  of  the  birds  alone  were 
known  to  him,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  their  scien- 
tific denominations;  but  the  following  identifica- 
tion is  tolerably  evident— 1.  Al-HtlZ  or  liaraban 
is  the  Gerfalcon;  2.  Al-Saphy,  the  Peregrine; 
3.  Al-Sltaheen,  the  Doctor  himself  asserts  to  be 
the  Falcon  Gentil ;  4.  Al-Zygranuz,  the  Goshawk. 
One  of  the  remaining  sjiecies  is,  no  doubt,  the  Mer- 
lin; and  the  last,  Al-BashaJc,  is  the  crested  Buz- 
zard, Falco  Bacha,  which  is  most  abundant  in 
Africa,  and  the  principal  enemy  of  the  Shaph&n 
(Ilyrax  ).  The  smaller  and  leg!  powerful  hawks  of 
the  genus  Visits  are  mostly  in  use  on  account  of 
the  spoil  they  afford,  being  less  fatiguing,  as  they 
aie  employed  to  lly  at  pigeons,  partridges,  quails, 
Pterocles,  Katta,  and  other  species  of  Ganga. 
There   are    various  Other    r.ipteiial    birds,    not    here 

enumerated,  found  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt. 

We     liave    at     this    moment     before    us    coloured 

representations  of  three  such,  copied  from  the 
painted   sculpture*   of  ancient    Kgypt  ;   and    in 

conformity  with  the  common  law  s  of  animated 
nature,  the  Nile  cannot  be  without  a  variety  of 
species  feeding  on  the  produce   oi    U  waters   and 

'<i  u 
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its  visitors ;  but  the  above  enumeration  will  be 
found,  we  trust,  sufficient  fi>r  our  present  pur- 
pose.— c.  n.  s. 

HAY.        [ClIATZIR.] 

II AZ  AEL  (7${8 .  vision  of  God;  Sept.  'A^A), 
an   officer   of    B< nhadad,   Mng   of   Syria,   whose 
eventual  accession  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom 
was  made   known   to  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  15); 
and   who    when   Elisha   was   at   Damascus,  was 
sent  by  his  master,  who   was   then  ill,  to  consult 
the    prophet   respecting   his   recovery.      He    was 
followed    by   forty  camels  bearing   presents   from 
the   king.     When    Hazael    appeared    before   the 
prophet,   he   said,  '  Thy   son   Benha'dad,  king   of 
Syria,    hath   sent   me    to    thee,    saying,   Shall   I 
recover  of  this  disease?'    The  answer  was,   that 
he  might  certainly  recover.     '  Howbeit,'  added 
the  prophet,  '  the  Lord  hath  showed   me  that  he 
shall  surely  die.'     He  then   looked   sted fasti y  at 
Hazael   till   he  became  confused  :  on  which  the 
man  of  God  then  wept ;  and  when  Hazael   re- 
spectfully inquired  the  cause  of  this   outburst, 
Elisha   replied   by   describing   the  vivid    picture 
then  present  to  his  mind  of  all   the  evils  which 
the    man    now    before    him    would    inflict    upon 
Israel.     Hazael  exclaimed,   '  But  what.!   Is  thy 
servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do' this  great  thing?' 
The  prophet  explained  that  it  was  as  king  of  Syria 
ne  should  do  it.     Hazael  then  returned,  and  deli- 
vered to  his  master  that  \  ortiou  of  the  prophetic 
response  which   was  intended   for  him.      But  the 
very  next  day  this  man,  cool   and  calculating  in 
his  cruel    ambition,    took    a    thick    cloth,   and, 
haying  dipped  it  in  water,  spread  it  over  the  face 
of  the  king,  who,  in  his  feebleness,  and  probably  in 
his  sleep,  was  smothered  by  its  weight,  and  died 
what  seemed  to  his  people  a  natural  death  (2  Kings 
viii    8,  &c.)  b.c.  8S5.     We  are  not  to  imagine 
thai  such  a  project,  as  this  was  conceived   and 
executed    in  a  day,  or  that  it  was   suggested   by 
the  words  of  Elisha.     His  discomposure   at   the 
earnest  gaze  of  the   prophet,    and  other  circum- 
stances   show   that    Hazael   at  that   moment   re- 
garded  Elisha  as  one  to  whom   his   secret   pur- 
poses were  known.      In  that  case,  his  cry,  '  Is  thy 
servant   a  dog,'  See,  was  not,  as  some  suppose, 
a  cry  of  joy  at  the  first  view  of  a  throne,  but   of 
horror  at  tlie  idea  of  the   public  atrocities  which 
the  prophet  described.     This  was  likely  to  shock 
him  more   than   it   would   do  after  he  had  com- 
mitted his  first  crime,  and  obtained  possession  of  a 
throne  acquired  at  such  a  cost. 

The  further  information  respecting  Hazael 
which  the  Scriptures  afford  is  limited  1o  brief 
notices  of  his  wars  with  Ahaziah  and  Joash,  kings 
of  Judah,  and  with  Jchoram,  Jehu,  and  Jehoahaz, 
kings  pf  Israel  (2  Kings  viii.  2S  ;  ix.  It ;  x.  32; 
xii.  17;  xiii.  3;  2  Cliron.  xxii.  5).  It  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  several  campaigns  and  victories 
involved  in  these  allusions,  and  spread  over  a 
reign  of  forty  years;  but  it  is  certain  that  Hazael 
always  had  the  advantage  over  the  Hebrew 
princes.  He  devasted  their  frontiers,  rent  from 
them  all  tneir  territories  beyond  the  Jordan,  tra- 
versed the  breadth  of  Palestine,  and  carried  his 
arms  into  the  states  of  the  Philistines ;  he  laid 
■  i  tn  Jerusalem,  and  only  retired  on  receiving 
t1  e  Measures  of  the  temple  and  the  palace.     The 

de'.ii],  of  these  conquests    redeemed    to    the   verv 
letter   'lie  appa  ling  predictions  of  Elisha.      This 
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able  and  successful,  but  unprincipled  usurper  left 
the  throne  at  his  death  to  his  son  Benhadad. 

HAZARMAYETH,  the   third  son   of  Joktao 
(Gen.  x.  26),  whose  name  is  judged  to  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Arabian  province  of  ""Jladramaui 
[Arabia]. 
•   HAZEL.     [Lutz.] 

HAZEROTH,  the  third  station  of  the  Israelites 
after  leaving  Sinai,  and  either  four  or  five  .lays' 
march  from  that  mountain  (Num.  xi.  35  ;  xxx  ii. 
17  ;  comp.  x.  33)  [Wandering]. 

HAZEZOX-TAMAR.     [En-oedi.] 

HAZOR  pisn  ;  Sept.  *A<r«6p),  a  city  near  the 
waters  of  lake  Merom  (Huleh),  the  seat  of  Jabin, 
a  powerful  Canaanitish  king,  as  appeals  from 
the  summon  sent  by  him  to  all  the  neighbouring 
kings  to  assist  him  against,  the  Israelites.  He 
and  his  confederates  were,  however,  defeated  and 
slain  by  Joshua,  and  the  city  burnt  to  the  ground 
(Josh.  xi.  ],  10-13;  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  5.  1). 
But  by  the  time  of  Deborah  and  Barak  the 
Canaanites  had  recovered  part  of  the  territory 
then  lost,  had  rebuilt  Hazor,  and  were  ruled  by  a 
king  with  the  ancient  royal  name  of  Jabin,  under 
whose  power  the  Israelites  were,  in  punishment 
for  their  sins,  reduced.  From  this  yoke  they  were 
delivered  by  Deborah  and  Barak,  after  which 
Hazor  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Israelites, 
and  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
36  ;  Judg.  iv.  2).  Hazor  was  one  of  the  towns 
rebuilt  or  much  improved  by  Solomon  (1  Kings 
ix.  15),  and  was  one  of  the  fortified  places  of 
Galilee  which  the  Assyrians  under  Tiglath-pileser 
first  took  on  invading  Palestine  from  the  north 
(2  Kings  xv.  29).  There  is  no  modern  notice  of 
this  town.  Raumer,  indeed,  queries  whether  it 
may  not  have  been  the  ancient  town  of  Naason, 
which  King  Baldwin  IV.  passed  on  his  way  from 
Tiberias  to  Saphet  (Will.  Tyr.  p.  1014);  and  his 
reason  for  this  conjecture  is  that  the  Vulgate  gives 
Naason  for  the  Asor  ('Aadop)  of  Tobit  i.  I  (Raumer, 
Palcistina,  p.  126).  • 

HEAD.  tM&n;  Greek,  /ce^aAr?;  Latin,  caput; 
Gothic,  haubith  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  heafud;  fierman, 
kopf.  The  root  is  kep  or  cap,  denoting  that  which 
holds  :  thus  the  head  etymologically  signifies  the 
container,  the  name  describing  the  function.  But 
as  the  head  is  the  topmost  part  of  the  human 
body,  it  came  derivatively  to  signify  that  which 
is  highest,  chief  {chef  in  French,  fiom  the  same 
kep  or  cap),  the  highest  in  position  locally  being 
regarded  as  highest  in  office,  rank,  or  dignity  : 
whence,  as  the  head  is  the  centre  of  the  nervous 
system,  holds  the  bram,  and  stands  above  all  the 
other  parts,  Plato  regarded  it  as  the  seat  of  the 
deathless  soul  ;  and  it  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  the  abode  of  the  intellect,  or  intelligence 
by  which  man  is  enlightened  and  his  walk  in  life 
directed  ;  while  the  heart,  or  the  parts  placet}  near 
it,  have  been  accounted  the  place  where  the.  affec- 
tions lie  (Gen.  iii.  15;  Ps.iii.  3;  Eccles.  ii.  14). 
The  head  and  the  heart  are  sometimes  taken  for 
the  entire  person  (Is.  i.  5).  Even  the  head  alone, 
as  being  the  chief  member,  frequently  stands  for 
the  man  (Prov.  x.  6).  The  head  also  denotes 
sovereignty  ( I  Cor.  xi.  3).  Covering  the  head,  and 
cutting  ofi'  the  hair,  were  signs  of  mourning  and 
tokens  ot' distress,  which  were  enhanced  by  throw* 
in<4  ashes  on  the  head,  together  with  sackcloth 
(Amos  viii.  10;    Jol    i.  20 ;    Lev.  xxi.  5  ;    Dent 
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tiv.  I  ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  10  ;  Esther  iv.  1) ;  while 
anointing  the  head  was  practised  on  festive  oc- 
casions, and  considered  an  emblem  of  felicity 
(Eccles.  ix.  8  :  Ps.  xxiii.  5  ;  Luke  vii.  46).  It  was 
usual  to  swear  by  the  head  (Matt.  y.  36). 


3."!5.     1.  Ethiopian  ;    2.  Mongolian;    3.  Caucasian; 
4.   Malay;  5.  American. 

The  general  character  of  the  human  head  is 
such  as  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  distinguish  man  from  every  other 
animal.  At  the  same  time  different  families  of 
mankind  are  marked  by  peculiarities  of  construc- 
tion in  the  head,  which,  though  in  individual 
cases,  and  when  extremes  are  compared  together, 
they  run  one  into  the  other  to  the  entire  loss  of 
distinctive  lines,  yet  are  in  the  general  broadly 
contrasted  one  with  the  other.  Tiiese  peculiarities 
in  the  structure  of  the  skull  give  rise  to  and  are 
connected  with  other  peculiarities  of  feature  and 
general  contour  of  face.  In  the  union  of  cranial 
peculiarities  with  those  of  the  face  certain  clear 
marks  arc  presented,  by  which  physiologists  have 
been  able  to  range  the  individuals  of  our  race 
into  a  few  great  classes,  and  in  so  doing  to  afford 
an  unintentional  corroboration  of  the  information 
which  the  Scriptures  afford  regarding  the  origin 
and  dispersion  of  mankind.  Camper,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  clear-minded  physicians  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  ihe  credit  of  being  the  Hist 
who  drew  attention  to  t he  classification  of  the 
human  features,  and  endeavoured,  by  means  of 
what  he  termed  the  facial  angle,  to  furnish  a 
method  for  distinguishing  different  nations  and 
races  of  men,  which,  beiti<j  himself  an  eminent 
limner,  lie  designed  for  application  chiefly  in  the 
art  of  drawing)  and  which,  though  far  from  pro- 
ducing strictly  definite  and  scientific  results,  yet 
affords    virus    that    are    nut  without     interest,   and 

spprnximations  that  at  least  prepared  the  way 
•o:  something  l«et'er  (see  a  collection  of  Campers 
uiec*s  entitled  (Km  res  quiotUpoHr  Ohjet  I'llu- 


toire  Naturelle,  la  Physiologie,  et  T  Anatomic 
comparer  Paris,  1^03).  It  is,  however,  to  the 
celebrated  J.  F.  Blumenbach,  whose  merits  in  the 
entire  sphere  of  natural  history  are  so  transcend- 
ent, that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  accurate 
and  satisfactory  classifications  in  regard  to  cranial 
structure  which  now  prevail.  Camper  had  ol>- 
served  that  the  breadth  of  the  head  differs  in 
different  nations  ;  that  the  heads  of  Asiatics  (the 
Kalmucs)  have  the  greatest  breadth;  that  those 
of  Europeans  have  a  middle  degree  of  breadth ; 
and  that  the  skulls  of  the  African  negroes  are  the 
narrowest,  of  all.  This  circumstance  was  by 
Blumenbach  made  the  foundation  of  his  arrange- 
ment and  description  of  skulls.  By  comparing 
different  forms  of  the  human  cranium  together, 
that  eminent  physiologist  was  led  to  recognise 
three  great  types  to  which  all  others  could  be 
referred — the  Caucasian,  Mongolian  and  Ethi- 
opic.  These  three  differ  more  widely  from  each 
other  than  any  other  that  can  be  found  ;  but  to 
these  three  Blumenbach,  in  his  classification  of 
skulls,  and  of  the  races  of  men  to  which  they 
belong,  added  two  others,  in  many  respects  inter- 
mediate between  the  three  forms  already  men- 
tioned. In  this  way  five  classes  are  established. 
corresponding  with  five  great  famines.  1.  The 
Caucasian  family,  comprising  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, some  of  the  Western  Asiatics,  &c.  have  the 
head  of  the  most  symmetrical  shape,  almost  round. 
the  forehead  of  moderate  extent,  the  cheek  bones 
rather  narrow-,  without  any  projection,  but  a  di- 
rection downwards  from  the  molar  process  of  the 
frontal  bone;  the  alveolar  edge  well  rounded: 
the  front  teeth  of  each  jaw  placed  perpendicu- 
larly ;  the  face  of  oval  shape,  straight,  features 
moderately  prominent  ;  forehead  arched  ;  nose 
narrow,  slightly  arched ;  month  small;  chin  full 
and  round.  2.  The  second  is  the  Mongolian 
variety.  3.  Ethiopian.  4.  Malay  and  South  Sea 
Islanders.  5.  American.  The  description  of  their 
peculiarities  may  be  found  in  Pricharu's  7?e- 
searches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man.  2nd 
edit.  vol.  i.  p.  !  67,  sq.  The  reader  may  also  consult 
Lawrence's  Lectures  on  the  Natural  Uistoi'y 
of  Man  ;  J.  Midler's  Ilandbuch  dcr  Physiol 
Hut  the  most  recent,  if  not  the  best,  work  on  the 
subject  before  us  is  Prichard's  Natural  History 
of  Mati,  1^43;  a  work  which  comprises  and 
reviews,  in  the  spirit  of  a  sound  philosoj  Ivy,  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  written  and  discovered  on 
the  origin,  physical  structure,  and  propagation 
over  the  earth  of  the  race  of  man.  In  this  in- 
valuable work  full  details  may  be  found  of  the 
methods  of  studying  the  human  he; id  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  of  some  oth'—s,  not  less  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  nor  less  \  doable  in  their  ie- 
sulfs  (-<■(■  particularly  p.  116,  sqA. — .1.  R.  B. 

111". ART.     All  the  phrases,  more  or  less  meta- 
phorical, in  which  this  word  occurs,  are  rendered 

intelligible,  without    detailed  examples,  when    we 

are  told  that  the  heart  was.  among  the  Hebrews, 
regarded  poetically  not  only  as  the  seat  of  the  pas- 
sions and  emotions,  as  of  love,  pleasure,  and  gi  .  t. 

but   also   of   the    intellectual    faculties      t'  c  mind, 

the  understanding.     In  die  original  Scriptures,  us 

well  as  in  the  English  and  other  banslat    •• 
word   'heart,1  therefore,  constantly   occurs  whers 
'  mind  '  is  to  lie  understood,  and   would   h<    iisHi 
by  a  modern  English  writer.     We  >  len^ 

because   'he   ancient   u-.i  ;e  of  die   K  •■# 
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•  heart '  was  more,  conformable  than  the  present  to 
that  oft   e  lit  -brews. 

HEATH.     [Okou.] 

I1K  WEN,  the  state  and  place  of  blessedness 
in  the  life  to  come. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  blessedness  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  we  should  form  any  adequate  concep- 
tion, and,  consequently,  that  any  precise  informa- 
tion respecting  it  should  be  given  to  us.  Man,  in- 
deed, usually  conceives  tire  joys  of  heaven  to  be  the 
same  as,  or,  at  least,  to  resemble  the  pleasures  of 
this  world  ;  and  each  one  hopes  to  obtain  with  eer- 
tainry  and  to  enjoy  in  full  measure,  beyond  the 
grave,  that  which  he  holds  most  dear  upon  earth 
— those  favourite  employments  or  particular  de- 
lights which  he  ardently  longs  for  here,  but  which 
he  can  seldom  or  never  enjoy  in  this  world,  or  in 
the  enjoyment  of  which  lie  is  never  fully  satis- 
fied. But  one  who  reflects  soberly  on  the  subject, 
will  readily  see  that  the  happiness  of  heaven  must 
be  a  very  different  thing  from  earthly  happiness. 
In  this  world  the  highest  pleasures  of  which  our 
nature  is  capable  satiate  by  their  continuance,  and 
soon  lose  the  power  of  giving  }>ositive  enjoyment. 
Tins  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  bliss  of 
the  future  world  must  be  of  an  entirely  different, 
kind  from  what  is  called  earthly  joy  and  happi 
ness,  if  we  are  to  be  there  truly  happy,  and  happy 
for  ever.  But  since  we  can  have  no  distinct 
conception  of  those  joys  which  never  have  been 
and  never  will  be  experienced  by  us  here  in  their 
full  extent,  we  have  of  course  no  words  in  human 
language  to  express  them,  and  cannot  therefore 
expect  any  clear  description  of  them  even  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Hence  the  Bible  describes  this 
happiness  sometimes  in  general  terms,  designating 
its  greatness  (as  in  Rom.  viii.  18-22;  2  Cor. 
iv.  17,  18);  and  sometimes  by  various  figurative 
images  and  modes  of  speech,  borrowed  from 
everything  which  we  know  to  be  attractive  and 
desirable. 

The  greater  part,  of  these  images  were  already 
common  among  the  Jewish  contemporaries  of 
Christ ;  but  Christ  and  his  apostles  employed 
them  in  a  purer  sense  than  the  great  multitude  of 
the  Jews.  The  Orientals  are  rich  in  such  figuies. 
They  were  employed  by  Mohammed,  who  carried 
them,  as  his  manner  was,  to  an  extravagant 
excess,  but  who  at  the  same  time  said  expressly 
that  they  were  mere  figures,  although  many  of  his 
followers  afterwards  understood  them  literally,  as 
lias  been  often  done  in  a  similai  way  by  many 
Christians. 

The  following  are  the  principal  terms,  both 
literal  and  figurative,  which  are  applied  in  Scrip- 
tan-  to  the  condition  of  future  happiness. 

Among  the  literal  appellations  we  find  £i»7j, 
fa-i)  aicoi/ios,  which,  according  to  Hebrew  usage, 
signify  '  a  happy  life,'  or  '  eternal  well-being,' 
ami  are  the  words  rendered  '  life,'  '  eternal  life,' 
sod  '  life  everlasting,*  in  the  Auth.  Version  (e.  g. 
Mtttt.  vii.  14  ;  xix.  lb,  29;  xxv.  -1G)  :  U^a,  U^a 
t>v  0fof/,  '  glory,'  '  the  glory  of  God '  (Rom.  ii. 
7,  ID;  v.  2) ;  and  flpT}i>T],  'peace'  (Rom.  ii.  10). 
\lso  aluvtov  fidpos  8o£t)s,  'an  eternal  weight  of 
gloty  1 2  Cor.  iv.  17);  and  awT-qpia,  awTqpia 
aidbvius.  'salvation,'  'eternal  salvation'  (Heb. 
v  .9  .  fcc. 

Among  the Jtinnative  representations,  we  may 
olu<  e  the  word  '  heaven'  itself.  The  abode  of  de-. 
|wled  spirits,  to  us  who  live  upon  the  earth,  and 


while  we  remain  nere.  is  invisible  and  inaccessible 
bevond  the  bounds  of  the  visible  world,  and 
entirely  separated  from  it.  There  they  live  in 
the  highest  well-heing,  and  in  a  nearer  connection 
with  God  and  Christ  thau  heie  below.  This 
place  and  state  cannot  be  designated  by  any  more 
fit  and  brief  expression  than  that  which  is  found 
in  almost  every  language,  namely,  '  heaven," — a 
word  in  its  primary  and  material  signification 
denoting  the  region  of  the  skies,  or  the  visible 
heavens.  This  word,  in  Hebrew  tTD£'  sham- 
mayini,  in  Greek  ovpavos,  is  therefore  frequently 
employed  by  the  sacred  writers.  It  is  there  that 
the  highest  sanctuary  or  temple  of  God  is 
situated,  i.  e.  it  is  there  that  the  omnipresent  God 
most  gloriously  reveals  himself.  This,  too,  is  the 
abode  of  God's  highest  spiritual  creation.  Thither 
Christ  was  transported  :  he  calls  it  the  house  of 
his  Father,  and  says  that  he  has  therein  prepared 
an  abode  for  his  followers  (John  xiv.  2). 

This  place,  this  '  heaven,"  was  never  conceived 
of  in  ancient  times,  as  it  has  been  by  some 
modern  writers,  as  a  particular  planet  or  world, 
but  as  the  wide  expanse  of  heaven,  high  above 
the  atmosphere,  or  starry  heavens ;  hence  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  third  heaven,  as  being 
neither  the  atmospheie  nor  the  starry  heavens. 

Another  figurative  name  is  '  Paradise,'  taken 
from  the  abode  of  our  first  parents  in  their  state  of 
innocence,  and  transferred  to  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  (Luke  xxiii.  43;  2  Cor.  xii.  4;  Rev.  ii. 
7  ;  xxii.  2). 

Again,  this  place  is  called  '  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem'  (Gal.  iv.  26  ;  Heb.  xii.  22;  Rev.  iii. 
12),  because  the  earthly  Jerusalem  was  the  capital 
city  of  the  Jews,  the  royal  residence,  and  the 
se.it  of  divine  worship;  the  'kingdom  of  heaven' 
(Matt.  xxv.  1;  Jas.  ii.  5);  the  '  heavenly  king- 
dom' (2  Tim.  iv.  18);  the  'eternal  kingdom' 
('?•  Pet.  i.  11).  It  is  also  called  an  'eternal 
inheritance*  (I  Pet.  i.  4;  Heb.  ix.  15),  meaning 
the  possession  and  full  enjoyment  of  happiness, 
typified  by  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
in  Palestine.  The  blessed  are  said  'to  sit  down 
at.  table  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,'  that 
is,  to?,e  a  sharer  with  the  saints  of  old  in  the  joy's 
of  salvation  ;  '  to  be  in  Abraham's  bosom"  (Luke 
xvi.  22;  Matt.  viii.  11).  that  is,  to  sit  near  or 
next  to  Abraham  [Bosom]  ;  'foreign  with  Christ' 
('2  Tim.  ii.  11),  i.  e.  to  be  distinguished,  honoured, 
and  happy  as  he  is — to  enjoy  regal  felicities;  to 
enjoy  '  a  Sabbath,"  or  '  rest "  (Heb.  iv.  10,  1 1),  in- 
dicating the  happiness  of  pious  Christiana,  both  in 
this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come. 

All  that  we  can  with  certainty  know  or  infei 
from  Scripture  or  reason  respecting  the  blessedness 
of  the  life  to  come,  may  be  arranged  under  the 
following  particulars  : — 1.  We  shall  hereafter 
be  entirely  freed  from  the  sufferings  and  ad- 
versities of  this  life.  2.  Our  future  blessednesr 
will  involve  a  continuance  of  the. real  happuesr 
of  this  life. 

I.  The  entire  exemption  from  suffering  and  al 
that  causes  suffering  here,  is  expressed  in  ths 
■ScripMire  by  words  which  denote  rest,  repose,  re- 
freshment, after  performing  labour  and  enduring 
affliction.  But  all  the  terms  which  are  employed 
to  express  this  condition,  define  (in  the  original"* 
the  promised  '  rest,'  as  rest  after  labour,  and 
exemption  from  toil  and  grief;  and  not  the  ab- 
sence of  employment,  not  inactivity  or  indolence 
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(STliess.  i.  7  ;  Heb  iv.'9,  11 ;  Rev.  xiv.  13  ;  comp. 
vii.  17). 

This  deliverance  from  the  evils  of  our  present 
lift?  includes — 

1.  Deliverance  from  this  earthly  body,  the 
•eat  of  the  lower  principles  of  our  nature  and  of 
our  sinful  corruption,  and  the  source  of  so  many 
evils  and  sulfenngs  (2  Cor.  vi.  1,  2 ;  1  Cor. 
xviii.  lj). 

2.  Entire  separation  from  the  society  of  wicked 
and  evil -disposed  persons,  who,  in  various  ways, 
injure  the  righteous  man  and  embitter  his  life 
on  earth  (2  Tim.  iv.  18).  It  is  hence  accounted 
a  part  of  the  felicity  even  of  Christ  himself  in 
heaven  to  be  'separate  from  sinners'  (Heb.  vii. 
26). 

3.  Upon  this  earth  everything  is  inconstant, 
and  subject  to  perpetual  change;  and  nothing  is 
capable  of  completely  satisfying  our  expectations 
and  desiies.  But  in  the  world  to  come  it  will 
be  different.  The  bliss  of  the  saints  a  ill  continue 
without  interruption  or  change,  without  fear  of 
termination,  and  without  satietv  (Luke  xx.  30; 
2  Cor.  iv.  16,  18  ;  I  Pet.  i.  4  ;  v.  10,;  1  John 
hi.  2,  sq.). 

II.  Besides  being  exempt  from  all  earthly 
trials,  ami  having  a  continuance  of  that  happiness 
which  we  had  begun  to  enjoy  even  here,  we  have 
good  reason  to  expect  hereafter  other  lewards  and 
joys,  which  stand  in  no  natural  or  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  present  life.  For  our  uilire 
felicity  would  be  extremely  defective  and  scanty, 
were  it  to  be  confined  merely  to  that  which  we 
cany  with  us  (torn  the  present  world,  t  >  that 
peace  and  joy  of  soul  wliich  result  from  reflecting 
on  what  ue  may  have  done  which  is  good  ami 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God;  since  even  the  best 
man  will  always  discover  great  imperfections  in 
all  that  he  has  done.  Our  felicity  would  also  be 
incomplete  were  we  compelled  to  stop  short  with 
that  meagre  and  elementary  knowledge  which  we 
take  witu  us  from  this  world, —  that  knowledge  so 
broken  up  mto  fragments,  and  yielding  so  little 
fruit,  and  which.  |M»or  as  it  is,  many  good  men, 
from  lack  of  opportunity,  and  without  any  fault 
on  their  part,  never  here  acquire.  Besides  the 
natural  rewards  of  goodness,  there  must,  therefore, 
lie  oti;<  is,  which  are  positive,  and  dependent  on 
the  will  of  the  Supreme  Legislator. 

On  this  point  almost  all  philos  iphers  are,  for 
the  above  reasons,  agreed — even  those  who  will 
admit  of  no  positive  punishments  in  the  world  to 
come.  But  for  want  of  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  things  in  the  future  world,  we  can 
say  liiirhiinj  definite  and  Certain  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  positive  rewards.  In  the  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  however,  [>ositive  rewards  are 
considered  most  obviously  as  belonging  to  our 
future  felicity,  and  as  constituting  a   principal 

Kit  of  it.  For  it  always  represents  the  joys  ol 
ayeu  as  resulting  strictly  from  the  favour  of 
God,  ami  as  being  undeserved  by  those  on  whom 
thry  are  bestowed.  Hence  there  must  be  some- 
thing mure  added  to  t  tie  natural  good  const  quences 
of  oiu  actions,  something  which  caunol  be  con- 
sidered as  tiic  necessary  and  natural  consequences 
of  the  good  actions  we  may  have  here  per- 
formed. But,  on  this  subject,  we  know  nothing 
more  in  general  than  this,  tli.u  (tod  will  so  ap- 
point And  oi  h-r  our  circumstances,  and  m. ike 
Suva)   airangejneni.%   tba     the   principal    faculties 


of  our  souls — reason  and  affection,  will  be  height- 
ened and  developed,  so  that  we  shall  continually 
obtain  more  pure  and  distinct  knowledge  of  thf 
truth,  and  make  continual  advances  in  holiness. 

The  following  remarks  may  be  of  some  use 
in  illustrating  this  suhject. : — 

(1).  In  tiiis  life  God  has  very  wisely  i  Hotted 
various  capacities,  powers,  and  talents,  in  different 
ways  and  decrees,  to  different  men.  according  to 
the  various  ends  for  which  he  designs  them,  and 
the  husiness  on  which  he  employs  them.  Now 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  Cod 
will  aholish  this  variety  in  the  future  world  ;  it 
will  rather  continue  there  in  all  its  extent.  We 
must  suppose,  then,  that  there  will  be,  even  in  the 
heavenly  world,  a  diversity  of  tastes,  of  labours, 
and  of  employments,  and  that  to  one  person  this, 
to  another  that  field,  in  the  houndless  kingdom  of 
truth  and  of  useful  occupation,  will  be  assigned 
for  his  cultivation,  according  to  his  peculiar 
powers,  qualifications,  and  tastes.  A  presenti- 
ment of  this  truth  is  contained  in  the  idea,  which 
was  widely  diffused  throughout  the  ancient  world, 
viz.,  that  the  manes  will  continue  to  prosecute,  in 
the  future  life,  the  employments  to  which  they  had 
been  here  accustomed.  At  least  such  arrange- 
ments will  doubtless  be  made  by  God  in  the 
future  life,  that  each  individual  will  there  deve- 
lop more  and  more  the  germs  implanted  within 
him  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator;  and  will  be  aide, 
more  fully  than  he  ever  could  do  here,  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  his  intellectual  nature,  and  thus  to 
make  continual  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
everything  worthy  of  being  known,  of  which  he 
could  only  learn  the  simplest  elements  in  this 
world  ;  and  he  will  be  aide  to  do  this  in  such  a 
way  that  the  increase  of  knowledge  will  not  he 
detrimental  to  piety,  as  it  often  proves  on  earth, 
but  rather  promotive  of  it.  To  the  sincere  and 
ardent  searcher  after  truth  it  is  a  rejoicing  and 
consoling  thought  thai  he  will  be  able  hereafter 
to  perfect  that  knowledge  which  here  has  so  many 
deficiency (1  Cor  xiii.  9). 

But  there  is  danger  of  going  too  far  on  this 
point,  and  of  falling  into  strange  misconceptions. 
Various  as  the  tasies  and  wants  of  men  in  the 
future  world  will  doubtless  be.  they  will  still 
be  in  many  respects  different  from  what  they  are 
here;  because  the  whole  sphere  of  action,  and  the 
objects  by  which  we  shall  there  he  surmunded, 
will  l»e  different.  We  shall  there  have  a  changed 
and  more  pei  feet  body,  and  by  this  single  circum- 
stance shall  he  freed  at  once  from  many  of  the 
wants  and  inclinations  which  have  their  seat  in 
the  earthly  boil y.  And  this  will  also  contribute 
much  10- rectify,,  enlarge,  and  perfect  our  know- 
ledge. Many  things  which  .Mem  tons  veiy  nn- 
portant  and  essentia!  duriug  this  oui  state  of  in- 
f.nicv  upon  earth,  will  liereafrer  doubtless  aiipear 
in  a  iiilfeieut  light:  we  shall  look  upon  tiitin  as 
tidies  and  children's  play,  and  employ  ourselves 
in  more  important  occupations,  the  utility  and 
interest  of  which  we  may  have  never  hcfora 
imagined. 

Some  theologians  have  supposed  that  the  saints 
in  heaven  may  be  taught  l<y  immediate  divin e 
•  mien  gloria  ;  especially  thus*  who 
in.  iy  entei  the  abodes  of  t  he  blessed  without  know- 
ledge, or  with  only  a  small  measure  of  it  j  ?.  <j 
children  and    Others  who   have  dud   in  ign<  i.m.e. 

for  wltich  they  hhemselva  w«ie  not   to  bUme. 
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On  this  subject  nothing  is  definitely  taught  in 
the  Scriptures;  hut  both  Scripture  and  reason 
warrant  us  in  believing  that  provision  will  be 
made  lor  all  such  persona  in  the  world  to  come. 
A  principal  part  oi'  our  future  happiness  will  con- 
sist, according  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  in  the 
enlarging  and  correcting  of  our  knowledge  re- 
specting God,  his  nature,  attributes,  and  works, 
and  in  the  salutary  application  of  this  knowledge 
to  our  own  moral  benefit,  to  the  increase  of  our 
faith,  love,  and  obedience.  There  lias  been  some 
controversy  among  theologians  with  regard  to  the 
vision  of  God  (visio  Dei  intuitiva,  sensitiva, 
beatijica,  comprehensiva).  The  question  is.  whether 
the  saints  will  hereafter  behold  God  with  the  eyes 
of  the  mind,  i.  e.  merely  know  him  with  the 
understanding. 

.But  in  the  Scriptures  God  is  always  repre- 
sented as  a  being  invisible  by  the  bodily  eye 
(adparos),  as,  indeed,  every  spirit  is.  The  texts 
of  Scripture  which  speak  of  seeing  God  have  been 
misunderstood  :  they  signify,  sometimes,  themore 
distinct  knowledge' of  God,  as  we  speak  of  know- 
ing by  seeing,  of  seeing  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind 
(John  i.  IS  ;  1  John  iii.  2 ;  iv.  12;  comp.  v.  20  ; 
1  Tim.  vi  16)  ;  and  Paul  uses  ^AeVezj/  and  yivco- 
(TKfiu  as  synonymous  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  13;  comp. 
v.  10).  Again,  they  express  the  idea  of  felicity, 
the  enjoyment  of  God's  favour,  the  being  thought 
worthy  of  his  friendship,  &c.  Still  more  fre- 
quently are  both  of  these  meanings  comprehended 
under  the  phrase  to  see  God.  The  image  is  taken 
from  Oriental  princes,  to  see  whose  face,  and  to 
be  in  whose  presence,  was  esteemed  a  great 
favour  (Matt.  v.  8.;  Heb  vii.  14).  'Without 
holiness,  ovdels  uyercu  rbv  Kvpiov.  The  opposite 
of  this  is  to  be  removed  from  God  and  from  his 
face. 

But  Christ  is  always  represented  as  one  who 
will  be  personally  visible  to  us,  and  whose  per- 
sonal, familiar  intercourse  and  guidance  we  shall 
enjoy.  Herein  Christ  himself  places  a  chief  part 
of  the  joy  of  the  saints  (John  xiv.  xvii.,  &c.)  ; 
and  the  apostles  often  describe  the  blessedness 
of  the  pious  by  the  phrase  being  with  Christ. 
To  his  guidance  has  God  entrusted  the  human 
race,  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  And  Paul  says 
(8  Cor.  iv  0),  we  see  *  the  brightness  of  the  divine 
glory  iri  the  face  of  Christ,'  he  is  '  the  visible  re- 
presentative of  the  invisible  God' (Col.  i.  15). 
According  to  the  representation  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  saints  will  dwell  together  in 
the  future  world,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a  kingdom 
oi  state  of  God  (Luke  xvi.  ;  xx.  38;  Rom.  viii. 
10  ;  Rev.  vii.  9  ;  Heb.  xii.  22).  They  will  there 
partake  of  a  common  felicity.  Their  enjoyment 
will  doubtless  be  very  much  heightened  by  friend- 
ship, and  by  their  confiding  intercourse  with  each 
other  We  must,  however,  separate  all  earthly 
imperfections  from  our  conceptions  of  this  hea- 
\t  iily  society.  But  that  we  shall  there  recognise 
our  former  friends,  and  shall  be  again  associated 
with  them,  was  uniformly  believed  by  all  an- 
tiquity.  And  when  we  call  to  mind  the  affec- 
tionate manner  in  which  Christ  soothed  his  dis- 
ciples by  the  assurance  that  they  should  hereafter 
see  him  again,  should  lie  with  him,  and  enjoy 
ptriotial  intercourse  and  friendship  with  him,  in 
that  place  to  which  lie  was  going  (John  xiv.  3j 
MOb.  1  Pet.  i.  8j,  we  may  gather  j''st  grounds 
lor  tiu*  belief.     Paul  indeed  says  expressly  that 
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we  shall  be  with  Christ,  in  company  with  out 
friends  who  died  before  us  (afxa  avy  avrotSy 
1  Thess.  iv.  17)  ;  and  this  presupposes  that  w« 
shall  recognise  them,  and  have  intercourse  with 
them,  as  with  Christ  himself. 

1.  HEBER  ("OP,  one  of  the  other  side;  Sept. 
"Efiep  and  'EjSep),  son  of  Salah,  who  became  the 
father  of  Peleg  at  the  age  of  34  years,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  464  (Gen.  x.  21 ;  xi.  14  ;  1  Chron. 
i.  25),  His  name  occurs  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  35).  There  is  nothing  to  con- 
stitute Heber  a  historical  personage;  but  there  is 
a  degree  of  interest  connected  with  him  from  the 
notion,  which  the  Jews  themselves  entertain,  that 
the  name  of  Hebrews,  applied  to  them,  was  de- 
rived from  this  alleged  ancestor  of  Abraham. 
No  historical  ground  appears  why  this  name 
should  be  derived  from  him  rather  than  from 
any  other  personage  that  occurs  in  the  catalogue 
of  Shem's  descendants;  but  there  are  so  much 
stronger  objections  to  every  other  hypothesis,  that 
this  perhaps  is  still  the  most  probable  of  any 
which  have  yet  been  started. 

2.  HEBER  Ctjn  ■  Sept.  Xa£e^,  a  descendant 
of  Hobab,  son  of  Jethro,  and  brother  of  the  wife 
of  Moses.  His  wife  was  the  Jael  who  slew  Sisera, 
and  he  is  called  Heber  the  Kenite  (Judg.  iv.  11, 
17  ;  v.  24),  which  seems  to  hav.e  been  a  name  for 
the  whole  family  (Judg.  i.  16).  Heber  appears  to 
have  lived  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  Kenites, 
leading  a  patriarchal  life,  amid  his  tents  and 
flocks.  He  must  have  been  a  person  of  some 
consequence,  from  its  being  stated  that  there  was* 
peace  between  the  house  of  Heber  and  the  powerful 
king  Jabin.  At  the  time  the  history  brings  him 
under  our  notice  his  camp  was  in  the  plain  of 
Zaanaim,  near  Kede^h  in  Naphtali  [Jael  ; 
Kenites]. 

HEBREW  LANGUAGE.  The  Hebrew  lan- 
guage is  that  which  was  the  national  idiom  of 
those  descendants  of  "Eber  which  received  the 
distinctive  name  of  the  People  of  Israel,  and,  as' 
such,  was  that  in  which  all' the  books  of  the  Gld 
Testament  (with  the  exception  of  the  few  Chalde"- 
passages  occurring  in  those  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity)  were  originally  composed  It  belongs 
to  the  Semitic,  or,  as  it  is  more  appropriately 
called,  the  Syro-Arabian  family  of  languages ; 
and  if  occupies  a  central  point  amidst  all  the 
branches  of  this  family,  as  well  with  reference  to 
the  geographical  position  of  the  country  in  which 
it  prevailed,  as  with  reference  to  the  degree  of 
development  to  which  it  attained.  In  point  of 
antiquity,  however,  it  is  the  oldest  form  of  human 
speech  known  to  us,  and,  from  the  early  civili- 
zation, as  well  as  from  the  religious  advantages 
of  the  Hebrews,  has  preserved  to  us  the  oldest  and 
purest  form  of  the  Syro-Arabian  language.* 

If  we  except  the  terms  '  lip  of  Canaan' 
(|I?3D  nSG?,i  in  Isa.  xix.  IS — where  the  diction 
is  of  an  elevated  character,  and  is  so  far  no  evi- 
dence that  this  designation  was  the  one  commonly 
employed — the  only  name  by  which  the  Hebrew 
language  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
*  Jewish'  (7V*lin\  used  adverbially^  Judaic^,  in 
Jewish,  2  Kings  xvir.  26,  28  ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  11,  13; 

*  It  may  suffice  here  to  refer  generally  to 
Ewald's  Hebrew  Grammar,  6§  1-18,  135-160, 
where  the  whole  subject  of  this  article  is  Seated  of 
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1  Chron.  xxxii  18*),  where  the  feminine  may 
be  explained  as  an  abstract  of  the  last  formation, 
according  to  Ewald's  llebr.  Gram.  §§  314,  457, 

or  as  referring  to  the  usual  gender  of  \W7  under- 
stood. In  a  strict  sense,  however,  '  Jewish '  de- 
notes the  idiom  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which 
became  the  predominant  one  after  the  deportation 
of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  in  the  Greek  writings  of 
the  later  Jews  that  '  Hebrew '  is  first  applied  to 
the  language,  as  in  the  kfipal<ni  of  the  prologue 
to  Ecclesiasticus,  and  fa  the  y\uxr&a  rav  'Efipaicav 
of  Josephus.  (The  efSpais  SmAeVroy  of  the  New 
Testament  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Hellenist  Jews,  and  does  not  mean 
the  ancient  Hebrew  language,  but  the  then  ver- 
nacular Aramaic  dialect  of  Palestine.)  Om 
title  to  use  the  designation  Hebrew  language  is, 
therefore,  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  nation 
which  spoke  this  idiom  was  properly  distinguished 
by  the  ethnographical  name  of  Hebrews. 

The  appellation  Hebrews  may.  indeed,  origin- 
ally have  embraced  more  tribes  than  the  Israel- 
ites, as  it  appears  from  Genesis  (x.  21,  25)  that 
the  descendants  of  Ioqtan  had  some  claim  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  soon  appropriated  to  the 
Israelites  as  their  distinctive  name  as  a  nation  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  and  (after 
giving  place,  in  the  intervening  centuries,  to  that 
of  Israel,  and,  subsequently  to  the  deportation  of 
the  ten  tribes,  to  that  of  Jews)  was  at  length  re- 
vived not  long  before  the  Christian  era — when, 
however,  it  also  served  to  distinguish  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  from  the  Hellenist  Jews — and  passed 
over,  together  with  that  of  Jews,  to  the  classical 
writer's.  As  for  the  origin  of  the  name,  there  are 
two  theories  (besides  that  which  makes  it  a  patro- 
nymic from  Eber),  one  of  which,  by  deriving 
Hbri  from  the  verb  "Qy,  to  pass  over,  assumes  the 
name  to  have  been  assigned  to  Abraham  by  the 
Canaanit.es,  in  consequence  of  his  having  crossed 
(he  Euphrates,  so  that  the  word  means  trans  itor ; 
while  the  other  assumes  that,  as  Mesopotamia  is 
i '.ailed  the  country  beyond  the  river  ("iPOn  "GJJ, 
Jos.  xxiv.  2),  'ibri  is  derived  from  the  preposition 
~)Z)}  in  that  combination,  so  that  the  word  should 
mean  transjluuialis,  one  of  the  people  who  dwell 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  If  the  fact  that  the 
Sept.  translators  have  rendered  '  the  Hebrew,'  in 
Gen.  xiv.  13,  by  u  irepaTrjs,  and  Aquila  by  6  ire- 
oollttjs  (from  irtpa'n},  '  the  country  over  the  water  ;' 
cf.  Josvsph.  l)e  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  4)  may  not  prove 
that  both  these  opinions  existed  at  the  date  of  those 
versions,  yet  they  establish  the  existence  of  one  of 
them.  However  distinct  these  views  may  be, 
they  have  frequently  been  confounded  ■  but 
many  early  Christian  writers,  such  as  Origen 
and  Jerome,  favoured  the  former  theory,  viz  that 
'ibri  is  derived  from  the  verb.  The  latter 
appear.-,  to  have  been  virtually  held  by  Dio- 
dorus  Tdrseiisis,  whose  words  are:  TvepaT-qi/  /caAet 
tW  'A/fyau  waai/el  trtpav  oIkovuto.  tov  'lupZavov 
(see  the  note  of  Flam.  Nobilius  ad  loc.  in  Walton's 
liibl.  Polyglot,  tomuyi.);  and  expressly  by  Chry- 

*  Tiie  passu  je  in  Neb.  xui.  21  is  not  included 
nero,  because,  a>  will  Ira  see?  below,  if  is  a  dis- 
puted | mii i it  at  uh.it  tone  tlic  Hebrew  language 
ceased  to  be  a  liv  ng  tongue  ;  ;iml  it  depends  Ml 
the  decision  of  thai,  question  whether  tlie  'Jewish' 
•f  Neliemiah  mean*  Hebrew  or  Aramaic. 


sostom,  who,  in  his  35th  homily  on  Genesis,  says  : 
iirei^Tj  yap  irtpav  rod  EvcppaTov  t)]v  narolniiaiv 
e?X€->  Sicitovto  Kal  Trepar-ns  iAeyero.  This  view  is 
the  one  which  has  found  most  favour  in  recent 
times.  S.  Morinus,  who  rejects  both  these  views, 
encounters  the  former  with  very  pertinent  argu- 
ments ;  especially  when  he  insists  that,  even 
if  there  were  evidence  that  the  name  Hebrew 
was  imposed  on  Abraham  by  the  Canaanites,  it 
could  not,  in  the  first  signification,  have  been  a 
distinctive  name,  at  a  period  when  so  many  tribes 
must  have  recently  passed  westwards  over  the  Eu- 
phrates (De  Ling.  Prunteva,  p.  64).  Hezel  also 
has  stated  some  of  the  best  objections  to  each 
theory,  in  his  Geschichte  der  Heb.  Sprache,  §  4  ; 
and  Ewald  in  his  latest  work,  Geschichte  des 
Volkcs  Israel,  i.  334,  has  briefly,  though  empha- 
tically, declared  both  to  be  untenable. 

The  best  evidences  which  we  possess  as  to  the 
form  of  the  Hebrew  language,  prior  to  its  first 
historical  period,  tend  to  show  that  Abraham,  on 
his  entrance  into  Canaan,  found  the  language  then 
prevailing  among  almost  all  the  different  tribes 
inhabiting  that  country  to  be  in  at  least  dia- 
lectual  affinity  with  his  own.  This  is  gathered 
from  the  following  facts :  that  nearly  all  the 
names  of  places  and  persons  relating  to  those 
tribes  admit  of  Hebrew  etymologies;  that,  amidst 
all  the  accounts  of  the  intercourse  of  the  Hebrews 
with  the  nations  of  Canaan,  we  find  no  hint  of 
a  diversity  of  idiom  ;  and  that  even  the  com- 
paratively recent  remains  of  the  Phoenician  and 
Punic  languages  bear  a  manifest  affinity  to  the 
Hebrew.  But  whether  the  Hebrew  language,  as 
seen  in  the  earliest  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  the  very  dialect  which  Abraham  brought  with 
him  into  Canaan  ;  or  whether  it  is  the  common 
tongue  of  the  Cauaanire  nations,  which  Abra- 
ham only  adopted  from  them,  and  which  was 
afterwards  developed  to  greater  fulness  under  the 
peculiar  moral  and  political  influences  to  which 
his  posterity  were  exposed,  are  questions  which, 
in  the  absence  of  conclusive  arguments,  are  gene- 
rally discussed  with  some  dogmatical  preposses- 
sions. Almost  all  those  who  support  the  first  view 
contend  also  that  Hebrew  was  the  primitive  lan- 
guage of  mankind.  S.  Morinus,  in  the  work 
above  cited,  and  Loscher,  in  his  De  Causis  Ling. 
Hebr.,  are  among  the  best  champions  of  this  opi- 
nion;  but  Hiivernick  has  recently  advocated  it 
with  such  modifications  as  make  it  more  accept- 
able (Einleit.  in  das  Alte  Test..  I.  i.  p.  1 1^,  sq.). 
The  principal  argument  on  which  they  depend  is 
that,  as  the  most  important  proper-names  in  the 
first  part  of  Genesis  (as  Cain,  Seth,  and  others) 
are  evidently  founded  on  Hebrew  etymologies, 
the  essential  connection  of  these  names  with  their 
etymological  'origins  involves  the  historical  credi- 
bility of  the  records  themselves,  and  leaves  no 
room  for  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  He- 
brew language  is  cpmval  with  the  earliest  history 
of  man.  The  advocates  of  the  other  opinion 
attach   some   weight    to   the   cogency    u  ith    which 

they  infer,  from  the  phenomena  of  the  Hehiew 
language  itself,  that    its  mots  were  at  one  perioa 

biliteral.   and    were   afterwards    developed    to    the 

compass  of  three  consonants.     They  also  real  on 

the  evidence  which  Gen.  \\\i.  17  affords  that  the 
near  relatives  of  Abraham,  residing  too  in  the 
country  from  which  he*  had  recently  emigrated 

spoke   Aramaic;   and    they    think    this    warrants 
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the.  conclusion  that  Aramaic  must  have  been  the 
vernacular  dialect  of  Abraham  himself.  Lastly, 
Gesenius  htvs  some  stress  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  language  not  only  denotes  west  by  W, 
sea,  but  that  it  floes  not  possess  any  other  word  to 
express  that  sense. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  far  as 
we  can  trace  its  course  by  the  changes  in  the  dic- 
tion of  the  documents  in  which  it  is  preserved, 
may  be  here  conveniently  divided  into  that  of  the 
period  preceding,  and  that  of  the  period  succeed- 
ing, the  Exile.  If  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  thousand  years  which  intervened  between 
Moses  and  the  Captivity'  should  not  have  pro- 
duced sufficient  change  in  the  language  to  war- 
rant its  history  during  that  time  being  distri- 
buted into  subordinate  divisions,  the  following 
considerations  may  excuse  this  arrangement.  It 
is  one  of  the  signal  characteristics  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  as  seen  in  all  the  books  prior  to  the 
Exile,  that  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  some 
isolated,  but  important1,  archaisms,  such  as  in  the 
form  of  the  pronoun,  &c.  (the  best  collection  ot 
which  may  be  seen  in  Havernick,  I.  c.  p.  183.  sq.) 
it  preserves  an  unparalleled  general  uniformity  of 
struct  me.  The  extent,  to  which  this  uniformity 
prevails  m  ty  be  estimated,  either  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  furnished  many  modern  scholars,  who  rea- 
son from  the  analogies  discovered  in  the  changes 
in  other  languages  in  a  given  peiiod,  with  an  ar- 
gument to  show  that  the  Penta'euch  could  not 
have  been  written  at  so  remote  a  date  as  is  gene- 
rally believed  (  Gesenius.  Geskh.  cler  Hebr.  Spra- 
ohe.  §  8)  ;  or.  by  the  conclusion, d  Jdttiori,  which 
H'uvernick.  whose  express  object  it  is  to  vindicate 
its  received  antiquity,  candidly  concedes  that 
*  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are 
the  earliest  in  which  the  language  differs  sensibly 
from  that  it)  the  historical  portions  of  the  Penta- 
teuch "  [Einleit  i.  p.  ISO).  We  are  here  s  lei y 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  this  uniformity  of 
type  exists.  The  general  causes  to  which  it  is 
to  be  ascribed  are  to  be  sought  in  the  genius  of 
the  language  itself,  as  less  susceptible  of  change ; 
in  the  stationary  civilization  of  the  Hebrews 
during  the  period;  and  in  their  comparative  isola- 
tion, as  regarded  nations  of  foreign  language  (see 
Ewald's  Hebr.  Gram.  §  7).  The  particular  causes 
depend  on  the  age  and  anth  r  assigned  to  each 
book  falling  within  this  period,  and  involve  ques- 
tions utterly  alien  to  the  scope  of  this  article. 

In  the  canonical  books  belonging  to  the  first 
period,  the  Hebrew  language  appears  in  a  state  of 
marine  development.  Although  it  s'ill  preserves 
the  charms  Of  freshness  and  simplicity,  yet  it  has 
attained  great  regularity  of  formation,  and  such  a 
precision  of  syntactical  arrangement  as  ensures 
both  energy  and  distinctness.  Some. common 
notions  of  its  laxity  and  indefini tenets  have  no 
other  foundation  than  the  very  inadequate  scholar- 
ship of  the  persons  who  form  them.  A  clearer 
insight  into  the  organism  of  language  absolutely, 
joined  to  such  a  study  of  the  cognate  Svro- Arabian 
idioms  as  would  reveal  rhe  secret,  but  no  less  cer- 
tain, laws  of  its  syntactical  coherence,  would  show 
them  to  what  degree  the  simplicity  of  Hebrew  is 
compatible  with  gratnrriatical  precision! 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
language  of  this  period  is  the  difference  which 
distinguishes  the  diction  of  poetry  A  tin  that  of 
pri«e      This  difference  consists  in  the  use  of  un- 
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usual  words  and  flexions  (many  of  which  ate  con 
sidered  to  be  Aramaisms  or  Archaisms,  although 
in  this  case  these  terms  are  nearly  identical),  and  ir 
a  harmonic  arrangement  of  thoughts,  as  seen  hoth 
in  the  parallelism  of  members  in  a  single  verse 
and  in  the  strophic  order  of  longer  portions  ;  th« 
delicate  art  of  which  Ewald  has  traced  with  pre- 
eminent success  in  his  Poetische  BiJcJier  ties  Alt. 
Btuides,  vol.  i. 

The  Babylonian  captivity  is  assigned  as  the 
commencement  of  that  decline  and  corruption 
which  mark  the  second  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  language ;  but  the  Assyrian  deportation 
of  the  ten  tribes,  in  the  year  B.C.  720,  was  proba- 
bly the  first  means  of  bringing  the  Aramaic  idiom 
into  injurious  proximity  to  it.  The  Exile,  how- 
ever, forms  the  e|X)ch  at  which  the  language  shows 
evident  signs  of  that  encroachment  of  the  Aramaic 
on  its  integrity,  which  afterwards  ended  in  its 
complete  extinction.  The  diction  of  the  different 
books  of  this  period  discovers  various  grades  of  this 
Aramaic  influence;  and  in  some  cases  approaches 
so  nearly  to  the  type  of  the  first  period,  that  it  lias 
been  ascribed  to  mere  imitation. 

An  interesting  question  has  been  raised  as  +o 
the  precise  time  at  which  the  Hebrew  ceased  to  be 
the  1  ir  ing  vernacular  language  of  the  Jews.  Some 
learned  men,  among  whom  are  Kimchi,  Buxtorf. 
and  Walton,  maintain  that  the  Jews  entirely  lost 
the  living  use  of  Hebrew  during  the  Captivity. 
Others,  as  Pl'eiffer  and  Lbscher,  argue  that  it  is 
quite  unreasonable,  considering  the  duration  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  Exile,  to  suppose  that 
the  Jews  did  not  retain  the  partial  use  of  their 
native  tongue  for  some  time  after  their  return  to 
Palestine,  and  lose  it  by  slow  degrees  at  Jast.  The 
points  on  which  the  question  chiefly  turns,  are  the 
sense  in  which  the  words  K'llQD  and  DHIilV  in 
Neh.  via.  8  ;  xiii.  24,  are  to  be  taken  ;  and  Heng- 
st en  berg,  in  his  Authentic  des  Daniel,  p.  29!*,  sq., 
and  Gesenius,  in  his  Gesch.  d.  Hebr.  Sprache,  §  13, 
are  the  best  modern  advocates  of  either  view.  But, 
on  whichever  side  the  truth  may  be  lieie,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  language  continual  to  be  understood 
and  used  in  writing  by  the  educated,  for  some 
time  after  the  Exile,  as  is  evident  from  the  date  of 
the  latest  Biblical  books;  and  it  is  found  in  the 
inscriptions  on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees.  No 
decisive  evidence,  however,  shows  at  what  exact 
time  it  became  a  virtually  dead  language;  al- 
though there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that, 
more  than  a  century  before  the  Christian  era.it 
gave  place  altogether  in  writing,  as  before  in 
speech,  to  that  corrupt  Aramaic  dialect,  which 
some  have  called  the  Syro-Ciialdaic.  and  that  it 
was  thenceforth  solely  studied,  as  the  language  of 
the  sacred  books,  by  the  learned. 

The  pal  apograph  ical  history  ol'  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage requires  a  brief  notice,  at  least  as  far  as 
regards  the  results  of  modern  inquiries.  The 
earliest  monuments  of  Hebrew  writing  which  we 
]M>ssess  are  the  genuine  coins  of  the  Maccaliees, 
which  date  from  the  year  B.C.  143.  The  charac- 
ter in  which  their  inscriptions  are  expressed  hears 
a  very  near  resemhLnee  to  the  Samaritan  alpha- 
bet, and  both  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  The  Talmud  also,  and  Origen 
and  Jerome,  bora  attest  the  fact  that  an  ancient 
Hebrew  character  had  fallen  into  disuse;  and,  by 
stat rng  that  the  Samaritans  employed  it,  ami  by 
giving  some  descriptions  of  its  form,  they  distinctly 
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prove  dial  the  ancient  character  spoken  of  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  on  the  Rasmonaeati 
coins.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  to  be  established 
beyond  a  doubt  that,  before  tl.e  exile,  the  Hebrews 
used  tii is  ancient  character  (the  Talmud  even 
calls  it  the  *  Hebrew ').  At  what  period,  however, 
the  square  Hebrew  character  of  our  printed  books 
was  first  adopted,  is  a  matter  of  some  dispute. 
The  Talmud,  and  Origen  and  Jerome  ascribe  the 
change  to  Ezra;  and  those  who,  like  Gesenius, 
admit  this  tradition  to  he  true  in  a  limited  sense, 
reconcile  it  with  the  late  use  of  the  ancient  letters 
tn  the  coins,  by  appealing  to  the  parallel  use  of 
the  Kufie  character  on  the  Mahommedari  coins,  for 
several  centuries  after  the  Nischi  was  employed 
for  writing;  or,  by  supposing  that  the  Maccabees 
had  a  mercantile  interest  in  imitating  the  coinage 
of  the  Phoenicians.  The  other  opinion  is  that,  as 
the  square  Hebrew  character  has  not,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, been  developed  directly  out  of  the  ancient 
stiff  Phoenician  type,  hut  out  of  an  alphabet  bear- 
ing near  affinity  to  that  found  in  the  Palmyrene 
inscriptions,  a  combination  of  this  palatograph  ical 
fact  with  the  intercourse  which  took  place  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Syrians  under  the  Seleucidae, 
renders  it  probable  that  the  square  character  was 
first  adopted  at  some  inconsiderable  but  (indefin- 
able time  before  the  Christian  era.  Either  of  these 
theories  is  compatible  with  the  supposition  that  the 
square  character  underwent  many  successive  mo- 
difications i;i  the  next  Centuries,  before  it  attained 
its  full  calligraphical  perfection.  The  passage  in 
Matt.  v.  18  is  considered  to  prove  that  the  copies 
of  the  law  were  already  written  in  the  square  cha- 
racter, as  the  jod oi  the  ancient  alphabet  is  as  large 
a  letter  as  the  aleph  ;  and  the  Talmud  and  Jerome 
speak  as  if  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were,  in  their  tithe,  already  provided  with 
the  final  letters,  the  Tar/gin,  the  point  on  the  broken 
horizontal  stroke  of  fl,  and  other  calligraphical 
minutiae.* 

The  origin  of  the  vowel  points  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  effort  which  the  Jewish  learned  men  made 
to  preserve  the  pronunciation  of  their  sacred  lan- 
guage, at  a  time  when  its  extinction  as  a  living 
tongue  endangered  the  loss  of  the  traditional 
memory  of  its  sound.  Every  kind  of  evidence 
renders  it  probable  that  these  signs  for  the  pronun- 
ciation were  first  introduced  about  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  that  is,  after  the 
completion  of  die  Talmud,  and  that  the  minute 
and  complex  system  which  we  possess  was  gra- 
dually developed,  from  a  tew  indispensable  signs, 
to  its  present  elaborateness.     The  existence  of  the 

*  Some  have  attempted  to  find,  in  the  discre- 
pancies between  the  Septnagfnt  and  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  basis  for  discovering  in  what  character 
the  MSS.  from  which  they  translated  must 
have  been  written  by  trying  to  reduce  these  dis- 
crepancies to  mistakes  of  one  letter  for  another. 
Eichhdrn  favours  the  notion  that  the  Septuagint 
was  made  from  MSS.  in  the  Samaritan  character; 
while  Gesenius  decides  thai  the  letters  which  are 
interchanged  are  only  alike  in  die  square  charac- 
ter. Thi  deciaipn  of 'his  question  would  in  some 
degree  affect  the  view  entertaii  ed  of  the  anti- 
quity Of  the  square  character.   The  latest  author  on 

this  Bitbject,  however,  trankel,  asserts  that  the 
evidence  does  not  preponderate'  on  either  side 
[Vorstadiiu  zu  tier  Septrtaginta,  IS  11,  p.  21!). 


present  complete  system  can,  however,  Ve  traced 
back  to  the  ele  enth  century.  The  Skilful  in- 
vestigation of  Hupfehl  (in  the  Studien  wild  Kri- 
tiken  for  IS.50)  has  proved  that  the  vowel-points 
were  unknown  to  Jerome  and  the  Talmud  ;  but, 
as  far  as  regards  the  former,  we  aie  aide  to 
make  a  high  estimate  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  traditionary  pronunciation,  prior  to  tiie  iw;  ot 
the  punts,  accorded  with  our  Masoietic  signs  : 
for  Jerome  describes  a  pronunciation  which  agrees 
wonderfully  well  with  our  vocalisation.  We  are 
thus  called  on  to  avail  ourselves  thankfully  of  the 
Masoietic.  punctuation,  on  the  double  ground  that 
it  represents  the  Jewish  traditional  pronunciation, 
and  that  the  Hebrew  language,  unless  vhen 
read  according  to  its  laws,  does  not  enter  into 
its  full  dialectual  harmony  with  its  Syro-A. abiail 
sisters. 

Although  it  may  be  superfluous  to  enforce  the 
general  advantages,  not  to  say  indispensable  neces- 
sity, of  a  sound  scholarlike  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language  to  the  theological  student;  yet.  it  may 
be  allowable  to  enumerate  some  of  those  parti- 
cular reasons,  incident  to  the  present  time,  which 
urgently  demand  an  increased  attention  lo  this 
study.  First,  we  have  an  ancient  honourable 
name  to  regain.  Selden,  Gastell,  Light  foot, 
Pocock.  Walt  hi,  Spencer,  and  Hyde,  were  once 
c  uitemporary  ornaments  of  our  country.  We  daily 
see  their  names  mentioned  with  deference  in  the 
writings  of  German  scholars;  but  we  are  forcibly 
struck  with  the  fact  that,  since  that  period,  we 
have  hardly,  with  the  exception  of  Lowth  and 
Kennicott,  produced  a  single  Syro- Arabian  scholar 
whose  labours  have  signally  advanced  Biblical 
philology.  Secondly,  the  bold  inquiries  of  the 
German  theologians  will  force  themselves  on  our 
notice.  It  is  impossible  for  us  much  longer  to  be 
ignorant  of  their  existence  ;  for  that  which  no  Kng- 
lish  bookseller  ventures  to  undertake  finds  a  inoie 
enterprising  publisher  In  America,  and  soon  visits 
our  shores' in  an  English  (U'ess.  These  investiga- 
tions are  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  philological  and 
historical  criticism  which  has  nevei  yet  been 
brought  to  bear,  with  such  force,  on  the  most  im- 
poitant  Biblical  question*.  The  wounds  which 
they  deal  to  the  ancient  traditions  cannot  be  healed 
by  reference  to  commentators  whose  generation 
knew  nothing  of  our  doubts  and  difficulties.  The 
cure  must  lie  sympathetic  ;  it  must  heellectad  by 
the  same  weapon  that  caused  the  wound.  If  the  mon- 
strous disproportion  which  books  relat  ing  to  ecclesi- 
astical antiquity  bear,  in  almost  every  theological 
booksellers  catalogue,  over  those  relating  to  Bibli- 
cal philology,  be  an  evidence  of  the  degree  to  which 
these  studies  have  fallen  into  neglect,  and  if  the 
few  books  in  which  an  acquaintance  with  H  brew 
is  nedBSSary,  which  do  appear,  are  a  fair  proof  of 
our  presen  ability  to  meet  the  Germans  with  their 
own    weapons  ■   tin  n    there    is    indeed    an    urge&t 

necessity  that  theological  students  should  prepare 

for  the  increased  demands  of  the  future.-    .1     N. 

HEBREW  OF  1HE  HEBREWS  fEfyafa 
e£  'K/fyaiW  i.  emphatically  a  Hebrew,  one  who 
was  so  by  both   parents,  and  that  by  a  long  seuiea 

of  ancestors,  w  ithout  admixture  ol  Gentile  01  cveu 

proselyte  blond.     (M  this  the  .levvs  were  as  pioud 

as  were  those  ( 'hri.stians  in  Spain  u  ho  called  thetn- 
selves    Old    Christians,  of  ha\  ing    no    mixture  of 
Moorish  blood. 
HEBREWS.     The  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
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the  Hebrew  name   is  incidentally- considered  in 
the  article  Hkbukw  Language. 

HEBREWS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  In  the 
received  text  this  composition  appears  as  part  of 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  also  as  the  production  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
For  neither  of  these  assumptions  is  the  evidence 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  conclusive;  and 
hence  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  prevails 
among  critics  as  to  the  claims  of  this  epistle, 
some  contending  for  its  canonical  authority  and 
Pauline  origin,  some  denying  both  of  these,  and 
some  admitting  the  former,  whilst  they  repudiate 
the  latter.  As  the  question  of  its  canonicity  be- 
comes of  importance  as  a  separate  question  only 
where  its  Pauline  authorship  is  denied,  and  as 
on  the  latter  of  these  points  we  mean  to  advocate 
the  side  of  the  affirmative,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  occupy  space  with  any  discussion  of  the  former 
by  itself.  We  shall  proceed  accordingly  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  the  authorship  of 
this  composition. 

On  no  subject,  perhaps,  in  the  department  of 
the  higher  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  have 
opinions  been  more  divided  and  more  keenly 
discussed,  than  on  this.  Of  those  who  have  re- 
jected the  claims  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  the 
authorship  of  tins  epistle,  some  have  advocated 
those  of  Barnabas,  others  those  of  Luke,  others 
those  of  Clement  of  Rome,  others  thos«  of  Silas, 
others  those  of  Apollos,  others  those  of  some  un- 
known Christian  of  Alexandria,  and  others  those  of 
some  '  apostolic  man,1  whose  name  is  no  less  un- 
known. Of  these  hypotheses  some  are  so  purely 
conjectural  and  destitute  of  any  basis  either  his- 
'jorical  or  internal,  that  the  bare  mention  of  them 
as  the  vagaries  of  learned  men  is  almost  all  the 
notice  they  deserve.  That  which  ascribes  this  pro- 
duction to  Apollos  was  first  suggested  by  Luther, 
and  it  has  been  in  more  recent  times  adopted 
by  Heumann,  Bert  hoi  dt,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  and, 
apparently,  also  Tholuck.  Unsupported  as  this 
theory  is  by  a  shadow  of  direct  evidence  either 
external  or  internal,  it  would  deserve  only  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  were  it  not  for  the  great 
names  which  have  espoused  it,  and  the  ingenious 
reasons  they  have  urged  in  its  support.  As,  how- 
ever, it  rests  entirely  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
author  of  this  epistle  must  have  been  an  Alexan- 
drian, we  shall  defer  any  remarks  upon  it  till  we 
come  to  examine  that  hypothesis.  The  claims 
of  Silas  have  been  urged  by  Boh  me  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  commentary  on  this  epistle  (Lips. 
1825),  and  by  Mynster  in  the  Studien  und 
KrUiken,  bd.  ii.  s.  344  ;  but  they  have  adduced 
nothing  in  support  of  these  claims  which  might 
not  with  equal  plausibility  have  been  urged  on 
behalf  of  any  other  of  the  companions  of  Paul. 
The  same  might  almost  be  said  regarding  the 
supposition  that  Clement  is  the  author  of  this 
work  ;  for  though  his  name  is  mentioned  by 
Origen  in  relation  to  this  subject,  it  is  only  as 
that  of  the  supposed  amanuensis  of  Paul,  whom 
Origin's  statement  sets  forth  as  the  reputed 
author  of  the  epistle,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
more  fully  to  see  afterwards;  and  though  Jerome 
and  Piiilastriiis  attest  that  some  in  the  Roman 
Church  ascribed  the  authorship  of  this  epistle  to 
Clement,  the  very  terms  in  which  they  give  the 
Statement  show  that  it  is  one  to  which  *hey  thought 
u>  credit  was  to  be  attached  ;  nor  does  a  com- 
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parison   of  the  style  and  contents  of  this   epistl* 
with  those   of  Clement's  extant  productions  tend 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  author  of 
the  one  could  not  have  been   the  author  of  tht 
other.     The  claims   of  Luke    apparently  rise  a 
degree  higher  from  the  circumstance  that,  besides 
being  named  by  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Philastrius, 
as  dividing  with  Clement  the  honours  which,  these 
writers  testify,  were  in  certain  quarters  assigned 
to  the  latter,  there  is  a  character  of  similarity  in 
respect  of  language  and  style  between  this  epistle 
and  the  acknowledged  productions  of  the  evan- 
gelist.     But  on  this  circumstance  no  stress  can 
legitimately  be  laid.     For,  1st,  where  there  is  no 
other  evidence,  or  at  least  none  of  any  weight,  in 
favour   of   identity  of  authorship,   meie   general 
similarity  of  style  cannot  be  allowed  to  possess 
much  force.     2ndly.  Assuming  the  epistle  to  be 
the  production  of  Paul,  it  is  easy  to  account  foi 
the  resemblance  of  its  style  to  that  of  Luke,  from 
the   fact  that   Luke  was  for  so  many   years  the 
companion   and  disciple  of  Paul;   for  it  is  well 
known  that  when  persons  for  a  long  time  associate 
closely  with  each  other,  and  especially  when  one 
of  the  parties   is  an   individual  of  j)Owerful   in- 
tellect  whose   forms   of  thought  and   modes   of 
speech  imperceptibly  impress  themselves  on  thos* 
with   whom    he    associates,  they   fall    insensibb 
into  a  similarity  of  tone  and  style  both  of  speak 
ing  and  writing.     To  this,  indeed,  Chrysostom 
whose  authority  in  all  such  matters  must  be  al 
lowed  to  stand  very  high,    expressly 'ascribes  tin 
similarity   of  Luke's  style  to  that  of  Paul,  when, 
contrasting  the  language  of  the  former  with  tha* 
of  Mark,  he  says,   eKaaros  8e  6/j.oiuts  ruv  5t5ao" 
naKov  i/xi/irjaaro'  6  p.\v  [6  Aovkols\    rbv  YlavXoi 
vwtp  robs  TrorajuLovs  peovrcf  o  8e  [6  Mcxokos]   to* 
TltTpov  f3paxv\oyias  eVi^ieA.ou/xeyoj'  (Horn   iv.  i/i 
Matt.,  quoted  by  Forster,  Apostolical  Authority 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  648).     3rdly. 
It  is  not  in  the  epistle  to  t\ie  Hebrews  alone  that  a 
resemblance  to  the  style  of  Luke  may  be  detected  : 
the  same  feature  pervades  all  Paul's  epistles,  es- 
pecially those  of  a  later  date,  as   has  been  fre- 
quently   observed  by    critics.      This    argument, 
then,    if  used   against  the   Pauline   origin  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  would  prove  too  much,  as 
it  would  go  to  invalidate  the  claiins  of  almost  all 
the  acknowledged  writings  of  the  apostle.    In  fine, 
whilst  there  are  such   resemblances  of  style,  &c, 
as  have  been  referred  to  between  this  epistle  and 
the  writings  of  Luke,  there  are  differences  of  a 
nature  so  weighty   as   completely  to  overbalance 
these  resemblances,  and  authorize  the  conclusion 
that  the  author  of  the  latter  could  not  als.   be  the 
.author  of  the  former      Both  Stuart  (Comment. 
vol.  i.  p.  333,  Lond.  1828)  and  ~E\c\\ham  (Einleit. 
bd.  iii.  s.  465)  justly  lay  stress  on  the  greater  pre- 
dominance of  Jewish  feelings  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  than  in  any  of  Luke's  writings,  and  still 
more  on    the  marked   familiarity  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  ihe  Jewish  schools  displayed  by  the 
writer  of  the    epistle,   but    of  which    no   traces 
are     apparent     in    any    of  the    writings    of   the 
evangelist.      Both    writings  display  the  combina- 
tion of  the   Palestinian  and  the  Hellenistic  cha- 
racter   on    the    part  of  their   author;  but  in    the 
Epistle  to   the   Hebrews  the   former  so  decidedly 
predominate?  over  the  latter,  whilst  the  reverse  is 
the  case  wi*:h  the   writings  of  Luke,  that  it  seems 
to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  the  same  person 
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tould  have  written  both.  If  appears,  therefore, 
that  for  the  theory  which  ascribes  this  epistle  to 
Luke,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kh*  Which 
will  bear  examination,  but,  on  the  contrary,  not 
a  little  against  it.  That  which  claims  the  author- 
ship of  this  epistle  for  Barnabas  has  in  its  support 
Jie  testimony  of  Tertullian  (De  Pudicitia,  c.  20), 
with  whom,  as  we  learn  from  Jevome  (Ppist.  129, 
ad  Dardanum),  several  {plerujue)  among  the 
Latins  concurred.*  For- this  opinion  Tertullian, 
in  the  passage  referred  to,  .assigns  no  reasons,  and 
Jerome  appears  to  have  treated  it  as  a  mere  con- 
jecture resting  upon  Tertullian 's  authority  alone  ; 
for,  in  his  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical  writers  (c.  5)^ 
he  refers  to  this  opinion  as  one  '  juxta  Tertullia- 
iium,'  whilst  he  says  that  the  opinion  that  Luke 
was  the  author  was  one  '  juxta  quosdam."  Hug 
is  of  opinion  (Introd.  p.  596,  Fosdick's  transl.), 
that  in  this  passage  we  have  not  Tertullian's  own 
view  so  much  as  a  concession  (in  his  part  to  those 
whom  he  was  opposing,  and  who,  because  of  the 
\evy  passage  he  is  about  to  quote  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (vi.  4-8),  were  inclined  to  reject 
the  claims  of  that  epistle  to  be  esteemed  the  pro- 
duction of  Paul.  This  conjecture  is  of  use,  as  it 
tends  to  show  that  Tertullian  might  have  another 
reason  for  ascribing  this  epistle  to  Barnabas  than 
his  total  ignorance  that  it  had  ever  been  imputed 
to  Paul,  as  has  been  confidently  inferred  by 
se feral  writers  from  the  fact  that  it  was  ob- 
viously to  the  interest  of  his  argument  to  uphold 
the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle  had  he  been 
aware  of  it.  In  recent  times  the  ablest  defender 
of  this  hypothesis  is  Ullmann,  who  has  devoted  to 
it  an  article  in  the  first  volume  of  his  journal,  the 
Siudien  und  Kvitiken,  but  the  evidence  he  adduces 
lu  favour  of  it  is  very  feeble.  After  enlarging  on 
the  testimony  of  Tertullian,  he  proceeds  to  the 
internal  evidence  in  favour  of  Barnabas  ;  but  of 
the  six  reasons  he  assigns  for  ascribing  the  epistle 
to  him,  none  possesses  any  force.  T\\e  first,  viz.  the 
traces  in  the  epistle  of  an  Alexandrian  education 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  supposing  it  granted, 
would  not  apply  particularly  to  Barnabas,  who 
was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  and  who,  though  Ullmann 
says,  ;  he  had  perhaps  been  in  Alexandria/  for 
aught  we  know  had  never  seen  that  seat  of  alle- 
gorical learning.  The  second,  viz.  that  Barnabas 
being  a  Levite  was  the  more  likely,  on  that  ac- 
count, to  understand  the  Jewish  ritual,  as  we  see 
the  author  o\'  this  epistle  did,  is  of  no  weight,  for 
there  is  nothing  stated  in  the  epistle  on  that  head 
which  any  intelligent  Jew  might  not  have 
known,  whether  a  Levite  or  not.  The  third,  viz. 
that  what  the  author  of  this  epistle  .says  concern 
ing  the  law,  divine   revelation,  faith,  &c.,  is  very 

*  Ullmann  (Stud,  und  Krit.  i.  391)  has  la- 
boured to  show  that  the  '  plerique'  in  this  passage 
must  be  understood  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
Eastern  church,  the  '  GrSBei  sermonis  script  ores,' 
of  whom  Jerome  speaks  in  the  same  sentence. 
Had  lie  read  the  passage  attentively,  however,  he 
would  have  perceived  that  what  Jerome  saya  is, 
that  though  in  his  day  '  plerique  earn  \el  Bar- 
nabas vel  Clementis  arhitrantur,'  it  was  viewed 
as  Paul's  '  non  solum  ab  ecclesiis  Orient  is,  sed  ah 
omnibus  retio  [».  e.  antiquioribus  |  ecclesiasticis 
Gnsci  Wrmotiis  sciiptoi  ihu,.'  If  all  the  Greek 
writers  judged  it  to  be  Pauls,  how  could  many 
•f  them  ascribe  it  to  Barnabas.' 
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Pauline,  and  such  as  we  might  expect  fmm  a 
companion  of  Paul,  such  as  Barnabas  was;  the 
fourth,  viz.  that  the  tenor  of  the  epistle  is  worthy 
such  a  man  as  Barnabas  ;  the  fifth,  viz.  that  the 
writer  of  this  epistle  speaks  of  the  Saviour  very 
frequently  by  the  appellation  6  'lycrois.  which 
Dr.  Ullmann  thinks  indicates  that  the  writer  must 
have  known  our  Lord  during  his  personal  ministry, 
which  was  probably  the  case  with  Barnabas  ;  and 
the  sixth,  viz.  that  the  names  of  persons  men 
tioued  in  this  epistle  are  names  which  Barnabas 
might  have  referred  to  had  he  written  it  —  ar* 
reasons  such  as  it  would  be  idle  to  refute,  and  sucl 
as  fill  us  with  surprise  that  a  man  of  Ullmann'fa 
learning  and  vigour  should  have  gravely  adduced 
them.  With  regard  to  \\\e  fifth  also,  Olshauseu 
has  justly  observed  (Opusc.  T/uoloyica,  p!  llo) 
that  if  it  were  certain  that  Barnabas  had  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  our  Lord's  personal  ministry,  it 
would  clearly  prove  that  he  was  not  the  author  of 
this  epistle,  for  the  latter  distinctly  classes  him- 
self with  those  by  whom  this  advantage  had  not 
been  enjoyed  (ch.  ii.  3).  Stuart  and  some  otheis 
have  laid  great  stress  on  the  contrast  afforded  by 
this  epistle  to  the  extant  epi-tle  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  Barnabas,  in  respect  of  style, 
tone,  and  geneial  character,,as  supplying  indubit- 
able evidence  that  the  former  is  the  production 
of  a  different  and  a  far  superior  mind.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  question,  and.  were  we  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  was 
really  his  production,  the  argument  would  be 
Conclusive.  But  though  some  very  distinguished 
names  may  be  cited  in  support  of  its  authen- 
ticity, the  greater  weight,  both  of  authority  and 
evidence,  is  against  it  [BAitNABAs,  Epistle  of]. 
The  total  absence  of  any  reason  in  favour  of  im- 
puting the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews to  Barnabas  affords  sufficient  ground  for 
rejecting  this  hypothesis  without  our  attempt- 
ing to  adduce  dubious  and  uncertain  leas.ns 
against  it. 

It  only  remains  that  we  should  consider  the 
alleged  traces  of  an  Ah  xandrian  origin  in  this 
epistle.  These  have  been  much  insisted  upon  by 
Eichhom,  Schulz,  Bleek,  and  others  ;  but  they 
are  not  such,  we  think,  as  will  cany  conviction 
to  any  impartial  inquirer.  The  standard  of  com- 
parison by  which  ihe  supposed  Ahxaudriar. 
tone  of  this  epistle  is  evinced,  is  supplied  by  the 
writings  of  Philo,  between  which  and  this  epistle 
it  is- affirmed  that  there  is  so  close  a  resemblance 
that  it  can  he  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  author  of  the  latter  was,  like  Pi.ilo, 
an  Alexandrian  Jew.  Now  before  this  reasoning 
can  be  so  much  as  looked  at.  it  behoves  those  who 
use  it  to  point  out  clearly  how  much  of  Philo's 
peculiar  style  and  sentiment  was  owing  to  his 
Jewish,  and  how  much  to  his  Alexandrian, educa- 
tion or  habits  of  thought  ;  because,  unless  this 
can  be  done,  it  will  be  impossible  to  show  that 
any  alleged  peculiarity  necessarily  bespeaks  an 
Alexandrian  origin,  and  could  not  possibly  have 
appeared  in  the  writings  of  a  pine  Jew  of  Pales- 
tine. No  attempt,  however,  ol  this,  sort  has  been 
made  ;   on  the  contrary,  it  has  heen  assumed  that 

whatever  ia   Philonian   is  therefore  Alexandrian, 

and  hence,  all  resemblances  between  the  writings 

of    Plnlo    and    the    Epistle  to    the    Hebrews    liaVfl 

been  urged  as  certain  proofs  tli.it   the  latter  mud 
have   been  written  by   a  converted  Jew  d(  Ale*- 
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tndria.  Such  an  assumption,  however,  we  would 
by  no  means  concede;  and  we  feel  confirmed  in 
this  by  an  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced 
in  support  >>f  me  alleged  Alexandrian  character 
of  this  epistle.  As  Stuart  has,  we  think,  clearly 
shown  :i.  321),  ami  as  even  Taoluck,  though 
obviously  inclining  the  other  way,  has  candidly 
admitted  (Comment,  un  the  Hebrews,  i.  p.  68, 
§7),  there  is  nothing  hi  this  evidence  to  show 
that  this  epistle  might  not  have  been  written  by 
a  Jew  who  had  never  left  the  bounds  of  Palestine 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  thai  several  of  the  points  on 
which  Eichlioni  chiefly  insists  as  favouring  his 
view,  such  as  the  prevalence  of  typical  exposi- 
tions of  the  Mo  aic  :itual  in  this  epistle,  and  the 
greater  elegance  of  its  language  and  style  (Einleit. 
iii.  Ho  tf.),  are  given  up  by  Bleek,  and  that  of 
the  two  chiefly  insisted  upon  by  the  latter,  viz. 
the  close  affinity  between  this  epistle  ar.d  the 
writings  of  Piiilo,  and  the  alleged  mistake  in  re- 
gard to  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle  which 
Bieek  charges  upon  the  author  of  this  epistle  in 
eh.  ix.  3,  4,  and  which  he  thinks  no  Jew  of 
Palestine  could  have  committed,  both  are  relin- 
quished by  Tholuck  as  untenable  (comp.  the 
valuable  remarks  of  Hug,  Introd.  p.  584,  note, 
Fosdick's  transl.).  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it 
may  be  remarked  that,  even  supposing  it  proved 
that  the  writer  of  this  enistle  had  erred  in  assert- 
ing that  the  pot  containing  the  manna  and 
Aaron's  rod  were  placed  in  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony, and  that,  supposing  QvfAib.TTjpiov  to  denote 
the  altar  of  incense,  and  not  the  censer,  he  had 
fallen  into  the  mistake  of  placing  this  within 
instead  of  without  the  vail,  nothing  could  be 
thence  deduced  in  favour  of  the  Alexandrian 
origin  of  the  author.  For,  with  regard  to  the 
former  of  these  it  was  a  matter  on  which  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  had  no  better  means  of  information 
than  those  of  any  other  place,  since,  in  the  Temple 
as  then  standing,  none  of  the  furniture  of  die 
Holy  of  Holies  had  l»een  preserved  :  a.  d  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  as  it  could  not  be  the  result 
of  ignorance  either  in  a  Jew  of  Palestine  or  in  a 
Jew  of  Alexandria,  but  must  have  been  a  piece 
of  mere  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  either,  it 
seems  rather  too  much  to  conclude  fhat  it  was 
such  as  the  hitter  abate  was  capable  of  commit- 
ting. That,  however,  there  is  no  blunder  in  the 
case,  has.  we  think,  been  very  satisfactorily  shown 
by  Dry  ling  (Obs.  Sac.  torn.  ii.  No.  47)  and 
others  (com])    Stuart  and  Tholuck  in  lac). 

On  the  alleged  Alexandrian  tone  of  this  epistle 
rests,  as  already  iemarked,  the  entire  claims  of 
Apollos  to  the  authorship.  !n  setting  aside  the 
former,  therefore,  we  of  necessity  repudiate  also 
the  latter.  But  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  re- 
mark that,  even  supposing  the  former  established, 
the  latter  would  by  no  means  follow,  any  more 
than  because  a  work  produced  in  Germany  in  the 
present  day  was  deeply  tinctured  with  Hegel- 
ianism,  it  would  follow  from  that  alone,  that  it 
must  be  the  production  of  Strauss  rather  than  of 
Weisse.  oi  any  other  disciple  of  Hegel's  school. 
The  adoption  of  this  theory  by  Dr.  Tholuck.  after 
his  exposure  of  die  unsoundness  of  Bleek  s  reas  ai- 
ings,  has  filled  us  with  surprise.  "Still."  says 
ne  (i.  <>9\.  '  could  it  be  rendered  probable  that 
any  distinguished  person  having  intercourse  with 
Haul,  were  an  Alexandrian,  and  of  Alexandrian 
culti  re,  «/e  mvght,  with  the  greatest  appearance  ot 
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truth,  regard  him  as.  the  author  of  the  epistle 
Now  such  an  one  is  found  in  the  person  oi 
Apollos.*  What  is  this  but  to  say,  *  Tiie  argu» 
ments  for  the  Alexandrian  origin  of  this  epistle, 
I  must  confess,  prove  nothing  ;  but  show  me  an 
end  to  be  gained  by  it  and  1  will  admit  them  to 
be  most  conclusive!  '  Such  a  statement  affords, 
we  think,  very  clear  evidence  that  the  disposition 
to  ascribe  this  epistle  to  Apollos  is  to  be  traced 
not  to  any  constraining  farce  of  evidence,  but  ex- 
clusively to  what  Olshausen  in  his  strictures  on 
Bleek  (Opusc.  p.  92)  justly  denounces  as  the 
main  source  of  that  able  writer's  errors  on  this 
question — '  Quod  nou  ab  omni  partium  studio 
alienum  auimum  servare  ipsi  contigit,' 

We  have  occupied  so  much  space  in  the  exami- 
nation of  these  hypotheses,  partly  because  we  wish 
to  make  it  apparent  how  slender^and  shadowy  are 
the  grounds  on  which  the  opponents  of  the  Pauline 
origin  of  this  epistle  are  content  to  acquiesce  in  the 
claims  of  the  parties  who  have  been  put  forward  as 
the  Apostles  competitors  ;  and  partly  because,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  consider  the  evidence  directly 
for  and  against  the  claims  of  the  Apostle,  we  are 
desirous  to  make,  it  apuarent  that,  unless  these 
claims  can  be  substantiated,  we  must  give  up  as 
hopeless  all  attempts  to  ascertain  the  author  of  this 
epistle.  Our  sole  choice  lies  here  between  Paul 
and  some  unknown  writer  of  the  apostolic  age. 
This  gives  the  question  a  character  of  no  srrrall 
importance,  for  it  renders  it  virtually  a  question 
as  to  the  canonical  authority  of  this  epistle.  In 
the  formation  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  supernatural 
aid  was  vouchs  ifed  ;  but  each  church  received 
or  rejected  books  according  as  they  were  satisfied 
or  not  with  the  evidence  historical  and  internal 
of  their  having  proceeded  from  some  apostolic 
source  [Canon].  The  only  ground,  therefore, 
upon  which  we  can  receive  any  book  as  canonical, 
is  its  being  shown  that  it  was  received  in  the  pri- 
mitive chinches  as  sanctioned  by  apostolic  au- 
thority, confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  its  contents 
with  the  general  doctiines  of  the  Bible,  and  t  f  it? 
style  and  statements  with  those  of  the  known 
writings  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 
Where  this  cannot  be  done  the  mere  antiquity  of 
the  book  pro\  es  nothing  to  the  point;  the  fact 
that,  however  ancient,  the  book  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  been  received  by  those  who  alone  weie 
qualified  to  judge  accurately  of  such  matters,  as 
either  the  production  of  an  apostle  or  of  some 
known,  individual  who  wrote  under  the  sanction 
and  guidance  of  an  apostle,  is  enough  to  set  asiiie 
all  its  claims  to  lie  reverenced  as  a  part  of  the  divine 
word.  Now  if  all  attempts  to  ascribe  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  to  the  pen  of  any  of  the  known 
companions  of  Paul  must  be  regarded  as  futile, 
it  follows  that  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
received  by  the  early  churches  as  the  production 
of  the  Apostle  himself,  and  that  upon  grounds 
not  incompatible  with  actual  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, it  must  be  struck  out  from  its  place  in  the 
sacred  Canon,  and,  masterly  as  it  is,  be  rankeo 
with  die  productions  of  uninspired  human  wis- 
dom. 

Referring  our  readers  for  particulars  to  the  able 
and  copious  discussion  of  this  question  furnisheu 
by  the  works  of  Stuart  CCommetUury,  vol.  i.), 
Forster  ('.'Vie  Apostol.  Authority  of  the  Ep.  to  th% 
Hebrews.  &c,),  and   Hug,  we  shall  attempt  to 
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present  a  condensed  outline  of  the  evidence,  both 
for  anil  against  the  Pauline  authorship  of  this 
epistle.      Following  the   example   of   Hwg  and 

Forstei,  we  shul!  commence  with  the  internal 
evidence,  taking  up  first  that  in  favour  of  the 
Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle. 

1.   A    person    familial-   with   the    doctrines  on 
which  Paul  is   ibiut   of  insisting   in   his  acknow- 
ledged epistles,  will  readily  perceive  that  there  is 
such    a   correspondence    in    this  respect    between 
these  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehreus,  as  supplies 
good    ground  for    presuming    that   the   latter  pro- 
ceeded also  from  his  pen.     That  Christianity  as  a 
system  is  superior  to  Judaism  in  respect  of  clear- 
ness, simplicity    and  moral    efficiency;   that   the 
former  is  the  substance  and  reality  of  what   the 
latter  had  presented  only  the   typical   adumbra- 
t:on  ;  and   that  the   latter  was  to  be  abolished  to 
make    way    for   the   former,  are  points   which,   it 
more  billy  handled  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
(comp.   2  Cor.   iii.  6-18;  Gal.   id.  22;  iv.    1-9, 
21-31;  Col,   ii.  16,  17,  &c).     The  same  view  is 
given  in  this  euistle  as  in  those  of  Paul,  of  the 
divine    glory    of   the    Mediator,  not.    simply    as 
QdvQpooTros,  but  specifically  as  the  gIkwu  tov  0€ov, 
the  reflection   or  mani testation   of  Deity   to  man 
Vomp.  Col.  i.  15-20  ;  Phil.  ii.  6  ;  Heb.  i.  3,  &c)  ; 
His  condescension  is  described  as  having  consisted 
in  an  impoverishing,  and  lessening,  and  lowering 
of  Himself  for  man's  behalf  (2  Cor.  viii.  9  ;  Phil, 
ii.  7,8;  Heb.   ii.  9);  and  His  exaltation  is  set 
forth  as  a  condition  of  royal   dignity,  which  shall 
be  consummated   by   all  His  enemies  being  put 
under  His  footstool  (1  Cor.  xv.  25-27  ;  Heb.  ii.  8  ; 
x.  13  ;  xii.  2).      He  is  represented  as  discharging 
the  office  of  a  ^ecrtTTjy,  a   word  which  is  never 
used  except  by  Paul  and  the  writer  of  this  epistle 
(Gal.   iii.    19,    20;    Heb.   viii.   6);    His    death 
is  represented  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  man  \ 
and  the  peculiar  idea  is  announced  in  connection 
with  this,  that  He  was  prefigured  by  the  sacrifices 
of  the    Mosaic    dispensation   (Rom.   iii.   22-26 ; 
1  Cor.    v.  7  ;  Eph.    i.   7 ;    v.  2 ;    Heb.  vii.-x.). 
Peculiar  to  Paul  and  the  author  of  this  epistle  is 
the  phrase  6  debs  rrjs  elprjvrjs  (Rom.  xv.  33,  &c. ; 
Heb.  xiii.  20);  and  both  seem  to  have  conceived 
»f  the  xaPi(rlJ-a'Ta  under  the  aspect  of  SiatpeVets 
and,  fiipLa/uLol    irvevfiaros   (1    Cor.  xii.  4 ;    Heb. 
ii.  4).     It  is  worthy  of  remark  also  that  the  mo- 
mentous question  of  a  man's  personal  acceptance 
with  God  is  answeied  in  this  epistle  in  the  same 
peculiar  way  as  in  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of 
Paul.     All    is  ii  ade  to    depend   upon  the  indi- 
vidual's exercising  what  both  Paul  and  the  author 
"if  this  epistle   call  iriarts,  and   which   they   both 
represent  as  a  realizing  apprehension  of  the  facts, 
And  truths,  and  promises  of  revelation*     By  both 

*  Bleek  and  Tholuck  have  both  endeavoured 
t)  show  that  the  iriaris  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  not  the  same  as  the  Triaris  of  Paul's 
icknowled:;cd  writings,  but  with  singular  want 
jf  success  in  our  view.  Tholuck's  chief  argu- 
ment, and  which  he  urges  as  of  more  weight  than 
*ny  Bleek  has  advanced,  is,  that  the  writer  has 
lot  here  contrasted  v6jjlos  and  iricms,  the  epya 
s6fJMV,  and  the  ipya  iriartus,  as  Paid  would  have 
done.  Bui  how  can  this  be  said  when  the 
great  lesson  of  the  epistle  is,  that  always,  even 
Wider   Ui.e  law  itself,  wiaris  was  the  medium  of 
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also  the  power  of  this  it'httis  is  frequently  referred 
to  and  illustrated  by  the  example   of  those  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  annals  of  the 
Jewish  race  (comp.  Rom.  iii.  1 ;   v.  2  :  Heb.  iii.  6  ; 
Gal.    iii.  5-11;     Heb.  x.  38 ;    xi.   40).     On  all 
these  points  the  sentiments  of  this  epistie  are  sc 
obviously  Pauline,  that  not  only   did   Origen  re- 
ma)  k  that  it   contained  to.   voinxara.  UavAov,  but 
even  the  most  decided   opponents   of  its   Pauline 
authorship  in  recent  times  have   laid   it  down  as 
undeniable  that    it  must  have    been   written   by 
some  companion  and  disciple  of  Paul.     2.  .Some 
of  the   figures   and    allusions    employed    in    this 
epistle   are  strictly  Pauline.     Thus   the  word  of 
God  is  compared  to  a  stvord  (Eph.  vi.  17,/,   Heb. 
iv.    12) ;    inexperienced    Christians  are  children 
who  need  milk,  and   must   be   instructed  in  the 
elements,  whilst  those  of  matarer  attainments  are 
full-yroion  men  who  require  strong  meat  (1  Cor, 
iii.  1,  2;  xiv.  20  ;  Gal.  iv.  9;  Col.  iii.  14;  Heb. 
v.  12.  13;   vi.  1);   redemption    through   Christ  i3  • 
an  introduction  and  an  entrance  with  confidence 
unto  God    (Rom.   v.   2;    Eph.    ii.    18;    iii.    12; 
Heb.  x.    19);  afflictions  are   a  contest  or  strife 
a-ywv  (Phil    i.   30;   Col.  ii.  1;   Heb.  x.  32);  the 
Christian  life  is  a   race  (1  Cor.  ix.  24  ;   P-hii.  iii. 
14  ;  Heb.  xii.  1);    the  Jewish  ritual  is  a  \arpeia 
(Rom.    ix.   4;    Heb.   ix.    1,  6);  a  person   under 
the  constraint  of  some  unwoithy  feeling  or  prin- 
ciple is  cvoxos  SouAehxs  (Gal.  v.  1  ;   Heb.  ii.  15) 
&c.     The    fact    that    these   and    other  such   like 
figurative  phrases  occur   only  in  this  epistle  and 
in  the  acknowledged   Epistles   of  Paul,    affords 
strong  evidence  that  the  former  is  his  production, 
for  in  nothing  does  a  writer  more  readily  betray 
himself  than  by  the  use  of  peculiar  and  favourite 
figures.      3.    Certain    marked    characteristics  of 
Paul's  style  are  found  in  this  epistle.     This  de- 
partment of  the  internal  evidence  has,  more,  per- 
haps, than  any  other,  been   canvassed   by   recent 
critics,  and  in   some   cases  opposite  conclusions 
have    been    drawn    from    the   same    phenomena. 
Thus  the  occurrence   of  airai;   Xsyofieva   in  this 
epistle  lias  been  adduced  by  the  German  scholars 
against  the  Pauline  origin  of  it,  whilst  Stuart  and 
Forster  have  both  rested  on  this  part  as  strongly 
in  favour  of  that  conclusion  ;  and  as  it  appears 
to  us  with  justice,   for   if  it  be  made  out   fiom 
Paul's   acknowledged    writings    that  the    use  of 
unusual    words   is  a   characteristic  of  his    sty  le 
(and  this  has  been  placed  by  these  writers  beyond 
all  question),  it  is  obvious  that  the  occurrence  of 
the  same  characteristic  in  this  epistle,  so  far  from 
being  an  argument  against,  is,  as  far  as  it  goe«, 
an   argument  for  our  ascribing   it  to   Paul.      On 
arguments,  however,  based  on  such  minute  phe- 
nomena, we  are  not  disposed  to  rest  much  weight 
on  either  side.     Every  person  must  be  aware  that 
an  author's  use  of  words    is  greatly   modified  by 
the  •circumstances  under  which  he  writes  or  the 
design   he   has   in   writing;  and  Tie  literature  of 
every  country  presents  -.is  with  nunxerous  cases  of 
authors,  whose  works,  written  at  different  periods, 
and    with    different    designs,    present    tar  greater 
diversities    of   expressiiqi    than    any    whicn    nave 
been  pointed    out    between  the  Epistle  to    the  He- 
brews and   the   acknowledged    Epistles  of  Paul. 
Hence    cautious     critics    have    declined    to    resl 

acceptance  and  the   channel   of  divine  blaming 
to  men! 
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much  in  qitfstions  of  literary  parentage  upon 
what  Bentley  calls  (Dissert,  on  Phalaris,  p.  19, 
Lund.  1699)  '  censures  that  are  made  from  stile 
and  language  alone,'  and  which,  he  adds,  '  are 
commonly  nice  and  uncertain,  and  depend  upon 
slender  notices.1  Apart,  however,  from  such 
minute  niceties,  there  are  certain  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  style  which  attach  to  particular  writers, 
and  (low  so  directly  from  the  character  of  theii 
genius  or  education,  that  they  can  hardly  express 
themselves  in  discourse  without  introducing  them. 
Now  such  peculiarities  the  writings  of  Paul  pre- 
sent, and  the  occurrence  of  them  has  always  been 
felt  to  afford  no  small  evidence  of  the  authenticity 
of  any  production  claiming  to  be  his  in  which  they 
are  found.  Paley,  in  enumerating  these  (Horee 
Paulina),  has  laid  stress  chiefly  on  the  following  : 
A  disposition  to  the  frequent  use  of  a  word,  which 
cleaves  as  it  were  to  the  memory  of  the  writer,  so 
as  to  become  a  sort  of  cant  word  m  his  writings  ; 
■a  propensity  '  to  go  off  at  a  word,'  and  enter  upon 
a  parenthetic  series  of  remarks  suggested  by  that 
word  ;  and  a  fondness  for  the  paronomasia,  or  play 
upon  words.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  these 
peculiarities  of  Paul's  style  are  richly  exemplified  ; 
an  evidence  in  favour  of  its  Pauline  origin  which 
can  never  be  enfeebled  by  adducing  words,  phrases, 
or  features  of  style  peculiar  to  this  epistle,  unless 
it  can  be  first  shown  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Paul  to  have  used  such.  4.  There  is  a  striking 
analogy  between  Paid's  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  that  made  by  the  writer  of  this  epistle.  Both 
make  frequent  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament ; 
both  are  in  the  habit  of  accumulating  passages 
from  different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
making  them  bear  on  the  point  under  discussion 
(comp.  Rom.  iii.  10-18;  ix.  7-33,  &c.  ;  Heb.  i. 
5  14;  iii.;  x.  5-17);  both  are  fond  of  linking 
quotations  together  by  means  of  the  expression 
Kcd  ttolKiv  (comp.  Rom.  xv.  9-12;  1  Cor.  iii.  19, 
20:  Heb.  i.  5;  ii.  12,  13,  iv.  4  ;  x.  30);  both 
make  use  of  the  same  passages,  and  that  occa- 
sionally in  a  sense  not  naturally  suggested  by  the 
context  whence  they  are  quoted  (1  Cor.  xv.  27; 
Eph.  i.  22;  Heb.  ii.  8;  Rom.  i.  17;  Gal.  iii.  11  ; 
Heb.  x  38i) :  and  both,  in  one  instance,  quite  the 
same  passage  in  the  same  way,  but  in  a  form  in 
which  it  does  not  agree  with  the  Sept.,  and  with 
an  addition  of  the  words  Aeyei  Kvpios,  not  found 
in  the  Hebrew  ;  thereby  indicating  that  the  pas- 
sage is  given  in  both  instances  as  it  was  present 
tli  the  memory  of  one  and  the  same  writer  (comp. 
Rom.  xii.  19;  Heb.  x.  30).  On  the  other  hand, 
great  stress  has  been  laid  J)y  the  opp  inents  of  the 
Panli  e  origin  of  this  epistle  on  the  fact,  that 
whilst  Paul  in  his  acknowledged  writings  quotes 
from  the  Hebrew  original  in  preference  to  the 
Sept.  where  the  latter  differs  from  the  former, 
the  author  of  this  epistle  quotes  exclusively  fiom 
tin-  Sept.,  even  when  it  departs  very  widely  from 
the  Hebrew.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  ":  1st, 
That  both  Paul  and  the  author  of  this  epistle 
quote  generally  from  the  Sept..  ;  2ndly,  That 
where  the  Sept.  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  Paul 
(km  not  always  follow  the  Hebrew  in  preference 
to  the  Sept.  (Vomp.  Rom.  ii.  24;  x.  11-18:  xi. 
27  ;  xv.  12;  1  Cor.  i.  19,  &c.)  ;  and,  3rdly,  That 
the  writer  of  this  epistle  dees  not  ahvays  follow 
the  Sept.  where  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  but 
t)c  ;a<d,  ii. illy  deserts  the  former  for  the  latter  (c.  gr. 
v    3U  ;   xiii.  5).     These   is   no  ground,  therefore, 
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for  this  objection  to  the  Pauline  origin  of  thia 
epistle.  In  fine  :  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
contains  some  personal  allusions  on  the  part  of 
the  writer  which  strongly  favour  the  supposition 
that  he  was  Paul.  These  are  the  mention  of  his 
intention  to  pay  those  to  whom  he  was  writing  a 
visit  speedily,  in  company  with  Timothy,  wnom 
he  affectionately  styles  '  our  brother,'  and  whom 
he  describes  as  having  been  set  at  liberty,  and 
expected  soon  to  join  tne  writer  (Heb.  xiii.  23); 
the  allusion  to  his  being  in  a  state  of  imprison- 
ment at  the  time  of  writing,  as  well  as  of  his 
having  partaken  of  their  sympathy  while  formerly 
in  a  state  of  bondage  among  them  (Heb.  xiii.  19; 
x.  34)  ;  and  the  transmission  to  them  of  a  saluta- 
tion from  the  believers  in  Italy  (Heb.  xiii.  24); 
all  of  which  agree  well  with  the  supposition 
that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  while  a  prisoner  at 
Rome. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  internal  evidence 
furnished  by  this  epistle  of  its  Pauline  origin. 
Let  us  now  glance  at  the  main  objections  which 
from  various  sources  have  been  urged  against  it. 

1.  It  is  unaccountable  that  Paul,  had  he  writ- 
ten this  epistle,  should  have  withheld  his  name. 
But  is  it  less  unaccountable  that  Clemeut,  or 
Apollos,  or  Luke,  had  any  of  them  been  the 
author,  should  have  withheld  his  name?  Might 
not  Paul  write  anonymously  as  well  as  any  otber 
man?  Why  he  should  have  done  so  in  this  case 
we  admit  our  inability  to  say  satisfactorily  ;  the 
only  apparent  reason,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  see,  being  the  more  rhetorical  character  of  the 
production,  which  might  induce  the  author  to 
waive  the  usual  form  of  epistolary  address.  But 
our  inability  to  assign  the  reason  why  this  work 
should  have  been  issued  anonymously  cannot 
surely  be  held  to  be  an  argument  against  its 
authenticity,  else  it  would-be  impossible  to  esta- 
blish the  authenticity  of  any  anonymous  produc- 
tion unless  we  could  satisfactorily  show  what 
were  the  author's  reasons  for"  withholding  his 
name — a  thing  which  in  five  cases  out  of  six  it 
is  impossible  to  do.  2.  '  This  epistle  is  more 
calmly  and  logically  written  than  it  was  possible 
for  the  energetic  Paul  to  have  written  ;  all  the 
analogies  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  are 
calmly  investigated  and  calmly  adduced;  the 
materials  are  arranged  in  the  strictest  order,  and 
carefully  wrought  out  according  to  this  disposi- 
tion, and  conclusion  follows  conclusion  with  the 
greatest  regularity  ;  the  language  also  is  rotund 
and  choice,  and  the  representation  unusually 
clear.  All  this  is  unlike  Paid'  (Eichhorn,  Einleit. 
iii.  459).  It  will  perhaps  surprise  our  readers  tc 
find  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  pro- 
nounced so  utterly  incapable  of  calm,  connected, 
and  logical  reasoning,  that  it  is  inconceivable  he 
should  have  written  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
If  there  be  one  thing  for  which  Paul's  writings 
are  more  remarkable  than  another,  it.  is  their 
dialectic  accuracy;  and  as  for  calmness,  whilsl 
we  admit  that  as  a  whole  there  is  less  of  ardour 
and  vehemence  in  this  epistle  than  in  ihe  majority 
of  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles,  we  think  this  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that,  a  large  portion  of 
it  is  occupied  with  remarks  of  an  explanatory 
and  iliustrati'.  e  kind — remaiks  which  are  usually 
made  in  a  calmer  tone  than  where  the  design  o! 
the  writer  is  to  expose  error,  or  to  exhort  to  duty; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would   assert  that    if 
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♦nose  parts  of  the  epistle  where  Ins  subject  calls 
the  writer  to  the  utterance  of  reproof,  warning,  or 
exhortation,  tiie  language  is  equally  ardent  with 
that  used  in  any  analogous  passages  in  the  wiit- 
ings  of  Paul.  This  brings  us  to  the  closing  part 
of  Eichhorn's  objection,  which  relates  to  the  use 
in  this  epistle  of  a  more  rotund,  elegant,  and  per- 
spicuous style  than  we  find  usually  in  the  epistles 
of  Paul.  Now  it  must  be  admitted  here  that  this 
composition  does  partake  much  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  flowing,  continuous  discourse,  than  is 
found  in  the  apostle's  acknowledged  productions. 
The  question,  however,  is  not,  Whether  Paul 
might  :.ot  for  some  sufficient  reason  prefer  at- 
tempting such  a  discourse  in  this  particular  case? 
a  question  which  it  would  surely  be  absurd  to 
discuss;  but,  Whether,  supposing  him  to  make 
the  attempt,  it  is  conceivable  that  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  it  to  the  extent  realized  by  the  writer  of 
this  epistle?  Eichhorri  concludes  in  the  negative  ; 
but  on  what  grounds  1  Apparently  on  the  grounds 
that  the  apostle's  acknowledged  writings  present 
no  specimens  of  such  success  ;  so  that  his  argu- 
ment is  this  :  Supposing  Paul  to  have  attempted 
t<>  write  rhetorically,  it  is  impossible  he  should 
have  succeeded  so  well,  because  we  find  that, 
where  he  makes  no  such  attempt,  his  style  is  far 
from  being  rhetorical  !  Of  such  reasoning  we  ar 
content  to  say,  '  Valeat  quantum  valere  potest. 
We  may  also  hint,  that,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  no 
passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  imposing 
as  it  is,  which  might  not  have  flowed  from  the 
6ame  pen  which  composed  the  8th  chapter  of 
Romans,  and  the  13th  of  1st  Corinthians. — 3. 
'  Whilst  we  occasionally  meet  Pauline  termini, 
we  find  precisely  in  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
epistle  a  terminology  different  from  that  of  Paul 
(Tholuck,  i.  39  Eng.  fransL).  The  instances  spe- 
cified by  Dr.  Tholuck  are  the  use  of  Upevs,  ttoi/jlt]j/, 
ami  airoaroAos,  as  designations  of  Christ;  of  6/j.o- 
hoyia,  which  lie  says  is  confined  to  this  epistle j 
of  4yyl£eiy  t<£  dew';  and  of  reAeiovu,  with  its  de- 
rivatives in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  Heb. 
vii.  1$).  Now,  with  regard  to  this  objection,  it 
may  be  observed,  1st,  That  supposing  all  the  in- 
stances adduced  by  Tholuck  to  be  unimpeachable, 
and  supposing  tip  reason  could  be  assigned  why 
Paul  should  use  such  in  writing  to  Hebrews, 
when  lie  did  not  use  them  in  writing  to  others, 
still  the  objection  cannot  have  much  weight  with 
any  person  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence,  because 
not  only  is  the  number  of  Pauline  termini  found 
in  this,  epistle  far  greater  than  the  number  of  ter-. 
mini  which,  according  to  Tholuck,  are  '  foreign 
to  the  apostle  lo  the  Gentiles  ;'  but  it  is  always 
less  likely  that  the  peculiar  phrases  of  a  writer 
should  be  borrowed  by  another,  than  that  a  writer 
noted  for  the  use  of  peculiar  words  and  phrases 
should,  in  a  composition  of  a  character  somewhat 
different  from  his  other  productions,  use  terms  not 
found  elsewhere  in  his  writings,  Hut,  2ndly,  let 
US  examine  the  instances  adduced  by  Tholuck, 
and  see  whe;h<'r  they  hear  out  his  reasoning. 
•  P.iul  nowheie  calls  Christ  priest.'  True;  but 
thong) I  Paid,  in  writing  to  churches  composed 
moie  or  less  of, Gentile  converts,  whose  previous 
ideas  of  priests  and  priestly  rites  were  anything 
hut  favourable  to  their  receiving  under  sacerdotal 
terms  right  notions  of  Christ  and  Ins  work,  never 
ralJK  Cluist  a  priest,  is  that  any  reason  for  our 
r.oui  lulling    that    in    writing    to   Jews,    who    had 
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amongst  them  a  priesthood  of  divine  organization, 
and  writing  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing 
that  that  priesthood  was  typical  ol  Christ,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  apostle  should  have  applied 
the  term  priest  to  Christ?  To  us  the  difficulty 
would  rather  seem  to  be  to  conceive  how,  in 
handling  such  a  topic,  he  could  avoid  calling 
Christ  a  .priest. — 'Paul  nowhere  calls  Christ  a 
shepherd  and  an  apostle,  as  the  writer  of  this 
epistle  does.'  Hut  the  whole  weight  of  this 
objection  to  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle 
must  rest  on  the  assumption  that  Paul  never  uses 
figurative  appellations  of  Christ  in  his  writings; 
for  if  he  do,  why  not  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  ? 
Now  it  could' only  be  the  grossest  unacquainted- 
ness  with  the  apostle's  writings  which  could  lead 
any  to  affirm  this.  The  very  opposite  tendency 
is  characteristic  of  ihem.  Thus  we  find  Christ 
termed  reAos  v6p.ov  (Rom.  x.  4),  Siolkouov  irepi- 
to/ai)s  (xv.  18),  rb  ird(rxa  VH-<*>^  0  Cor.  v-  ~>  V 
irir pa  (x.  4),  airapxh  (xv.  23^  ifl  av§p)  (2  Cor.  ii. 
2),  aicpoy wi' taiov  (Eplr.  ii.  20),  &c.  With  tl  ese 
instances  before  us.  why  should  it  be  deemed  so 
utterly  incredible  that  Paul  could  have  called 
Christ  airovToXos  and  iroiyA\v,  that  the  occurence 
of  such  terms  in  t'..e  epistle  before  us  is  to  be  held 
as  a  reason  for  adjudging  it  not  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  him  1  With  regard  to  the  use  of  6/j.oAoyia 
in  the  sense  of  religious  profession,  the  reader 
may  compare  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  in 
this  epistle  with  Rom  x.  9  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  13  ;  1  Tim. 
vi.  12,  and  judge  for  himself  how  far  such  a  usage 
is  foreign  to  the  apostle.  The  phrase  cyyifciv  tw 
Oew  occurs  once  in  this  epistle  (vii.  19),  and  once 
in  the  Epis'.le  of  James ;  Paul  also  once  uses  the 
verb  actively  (Phil.  ii.  30);  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  author  of  this  epistle  once  uses  it  intransi- 
tively (x.  25).  As  there  is  thus  a  peifect  analogy 
in  the  usage  of  the  verb  between  the  two,  whv  it 
should  fie  supposed  improbable  that  Paul  should 
use  it  in  reference  to  God,  or  why  a  phrase  used 
by  James  should  be  deemed  too  Alexandrian  to 
be  used  by  Paul,  we  feel  ourselves  utterly  at  a 
loss  lo  conceive.  With  regard  to  he  use  of 
Te/u::crV,  Dr.  Tholuck  himself  contends  (Appen- 
dix, ii.  297)  that  it.  everywhere  in  this  epistle 
retains  the  idea  of  completing ;  but  he  cannot 
understand  how  Paul  could  have  contemplated 
trie  work  of  redemption  under  this  term  in  this  . 
epistle,  since  in  no  other  of  his  epistles  is  ct  so 
used.  This  difficulty  of  the  learned  profes  or 
may,  we  think,  be  very  easily  removed,  by  re- 
marking that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
Paul's  design  elsewhere-  so  fully  at  least  as  here, 
to  represent  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over 
Judaism,  as  that  arises  from  the  former  being  suffi- 
cient, whilst  the  latter  was  not  sufficient,  to  complete 
men  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  i.  e.  to  supply 
to  them  all  they  need,  and  advance  ihem  to  all 
of  which  they  are  capable.  That  this  is  ihe  theme 
of  the  writer  the  passages  in  which  the  word  in 
question  occurs  show  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
such  an  idea  might  not  have  occurred  to  Paul  as 
well  as  to  any  other  man. 

Such  are  the  objections  on  which  the  more  re- 
cent impugners  of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  this 
epistle  seem  inclined  to  lay  most  sties*.  A  mul 
litude  of  others  .have  been  urged  bv  Herlholdt 
Schulz.  SeylVailh,  \c,  which  have  lieen  caiefullv 
noticed  and  replied  to  by  Stuart,  but  which  it  it 
unnecessary  to  adduce  here   as  their  futility  seems- 
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reiy  generally  admitted  even  by  those  who  take 
the  anti-Pauline  side. 

It  appears,  therefore;  that  from  the  epistle  itself 
nothing  can  be  leathered  materially  unfavourable 
to  tl.e  opinion  Inat  Paul  was  its  author,  whilst 
there  is  much  in  it  strongly  tending  to  support 
that  opinion.  It  yet  remains  that  we  should  look 
at  the  external  evidence  bearing  on  this  question. 
Here  we  shall  find  the  same  conclusion  still  m..re 
decisively  supported. 

Passing  by,  as  somewhat  uncertain,  the  alleged 
testimony  of  Peter,  who   is   supposed    (2  Pet.  iii. 
15,  16)  to  refer  to  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  as 
the  composition  of  Pan',  anil  passing  by,  also,  the 
testimonies  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  which,  (hough 
very  decisive   as   to   the  antiquity  an  <  canonical 
authority   of  this   epistle   (see    Foist  ers   Inquiry, 
6  13),  yet  say  nothing  to  guide  us   to  the  author, 
we  come   to   the  testimony  of  "the  Eastern  church 
upon  this  subject.     Here  we  meet  the  important 
fact,  that  of  the  Greek  fathers  not  one  ascribes  this 
epistle  to  any  but  Paul.     Pantamius  (ap.  Euseb. 
Hist.    Eccles.    vi.    14),    in    the   second    century, 
ascribes  it  to  the  apostle  ;  and  so  does  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (ibid.,  Stromal,    vi.  6"  4"),    et    saepe). 
Origen(ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  15),  in  affirming 
that  the  Pauline  authorship  of  this  epistle  was  in 
his  day  matter  of  ancient  tradition,  assents  to  the 
truth   of  this  opinion,   and   in   noticing  what   he 
thinks  the  un-Pauline  features  of  the  style,  men- 
tions that  a  repoit  was  extant  to  tire  effect  that, 
whilst  the  ideas  were  Paul's,  the  words  were  those 
of  Clement  of  Rome   or  of  Luke  ;  though,  so  far 
from  regarding  this  as  certain,  he  says  that  'God 
knows  who  was   the  writer  (i.  e  ,   as   the   context 
shows,  the  amanuensis)  of  this  epistle.'   Eusebius, 
whilst  he  places  this  epistle  among  the  avriKeyd- 
jxeva.  knowing   that   in   the  church  at  Rome   its 
claims   had   been  questioned,   nevertheless   often 
quotes  it  as  Paul's  (see  the  passages  in  Lardner's 
Credibility;  Works,  iv.  249,  ed.  1788),  and  in- 
cludes  it  as   received   by   the   church   generally 
among  the  Pauline  epistles  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  25). 
A  number  of  other  testimonies  from   the  Eastern 
church  may  be  found  in  Lardner  (vol.  vi.  p.  391), 
fully  justifying  the  assertion  above  made.  Jerome 
aiso  assures  us  (Ep.  ad  Dardanum)  that  it  was 
received  as  Paul's  by  all  the  Greek  writers.     Nor 
does   it   appear  that   in  any  part  of  the  Eastern 
church  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle  was  ever 
doubted  or  suspected  (comp.  Olshausen,  Opusc. 
Theoloij.  p.  95). 

In  the  Western  church  this  epistle  did  not 
meet  with  the  same  early  and  universal  reception. 
Notwithstanding  the  regard  shown  for  it  by  Cle- 
ment, the  church  at  Rome  seems  to  have  placed 
it  under  a  ban  (comp.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  3  ; 
vi.  20,  see  Heinichen's  note)  ;  and  hence  Tertul- 
lian  ascril>ed  it  to  Barnabas,  and  others  to  Luke 
and  Clement,  whilst  no  Latin  writer  is  found 
during  the  first  three  centuries  who  ascribed  it  to 
Paul.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
Hilary  of  Poictiers  quotes  it  as  Paul's;  and  from 
that  time  the  opinion  seems  to  have  gained  ground 
till  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  when 
it  speedily  became  as  general  in  the  Western  as  it 
had  been  in  the  Eastern  churches  (Lardner,  vol.  vi. 
p.  393).  Now,  of  what  value  is  this  state  of  opinion 
in  the  early  churches  of  the  West  in  the  question 
of  evidence  now  before  us  ?  To  judge  of  this,  we 
»u»t  bear  in  mind  that  the  sole  amount  of  evi- 
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dence   arising   from    the   testimony  of  the   Latii 
churches  is  negative;  all  we   can  conclude  from 
it.  at  the  most,  is  that  they  had  no  sufficient  evi« 
dence  in  favour  of  this  epistle  being  Paul  s:  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  a  shadow  of  historical 
evidence   against   its   being  his.     The   claims   of 
Barnabas,   Clement,  and   Luke,  rest   upon   meie 
individual  conjecture,  and  have  no  historical  suj> 
piit.     Supposing,  then,  that   the  rejection  of  this 
epistle  by  the  Latins  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
circumstances    peculiar   to   them,   still    this  fact 
cannot  diminish  the  weight  of  evidence  accruing 
from    the   unanimity  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics. 
Had   the  Latins  been  as  unanimous  in  favour  of 
A  poll  os  or  Clement  as  the  Eastern  churches  were 
in  favour  of  Paul,  the  case  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. •   The  value  of  Paul's    claims  would   in 
that   case  have  been  equal    to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  value  of  the  Eastern  tradition  and  the 
value   of   the    Western.     This   would    have   fur- 
nished   a   somewhat  puzzling  problem  ;    though 
even   in  that  case  the  superiority  of  the  Eastern 
witnesses  to  the  Western  would  have  materially 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  apostle.     As  the  case 
stands,  all  the  positive  evidence  extant  is  in  favour 
of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  this  epistle  ;   and  the 
only  tuing  against  it  is  that  in  the  Latin  churches 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  commonly  received 
tradition   on   the   subject.      Under  such   circum- 
stances, the  claims  of  the  apostle  are  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  fully  substantiated  by  the  external 
evidence. 

The  result  of  the  previous  inquiry  may  be 
thus  stated.  1.  There  is  no  substantial  evidence 
external  or  internal  in  favour  of  any  claimant 
to  the  authorship  of  this  epistle  except  Paul. 
2.  There  is  nothing  incompatible  with  the  suppo- 
sition that  Paul  was  the  author  of  it.  3.  The 
preponderance  of  the  internal,  and  all  the  direct 
external,  evidence,  go  to  show  that  it  was  written 
by  Paul. 

Assuming  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  epistle, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  when  and  whert 
it  was  written.  The  allusions  in  ch.  xiii.  19,  21, 
point  to  the  closing  period  of  the  apostle's  two 
years  imprisonment  at  Rome  as  the  season  during 
'the  serene  hours1  of  which,  as  Hug  describes 
them  (Introd.  p.  603),  he  composed  this  noblest 
production  of  his  pen.  In  this  opinion  almost  all 
who  receive  the  epistle  as  Paul's  concur ;  and 
even  by  those  who  do  not  so  receive  it,  nearly  the 
same  time  is  fixed  upon,  in  consequence  of  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  epistle  itself  of  its  hav 
ing  been  written  a  good  while  after  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  had  become  Christians,  but  yet 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

That  the  parties  to  whom  this  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed were  converted  Jews,  the  epistle  itself 
plainly  shows  Ancient  tradition  points  out  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  or  the  Christians  in  Pales- 
tine generally,  as  the  recipients.  Stuart  contends 
for  the  church  at  Caesarea,  not  without  some  show 
of  reason. 

An  early  opinion  that  the  epistle  was  first 
written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  and  then  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  has  found  in  Michael  is  a  strenu- 
ous defender  (Introd.  iv.  p.  221).  The  argu- 
ments he  adduces,  however,  are  more  specious 
than  sound;  and  it  has  been  abundantly  shown 
by  Lardner,  Hug,  Eichhorn,  and  others,  that  this 
opinion  is  untenable.     Why  Paul  should  bare 
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written  in  Greek  to  persons  residing  in  Judaea  is 
best  answered  by  the  reasons  which  Hug  (  hit  rod. 
p.  326,  sqq.)  and  Diodati  ( I)e  Christii  Crwee.  lo- 
qnente  exercitatio,  &c,  edited  by  O.  T.  Dobbin, 
LL.B.,  Lond.  184'*)  have  adduced,  to  show  that 
Greek  was  at  that  time  well  known  to  the  mass  of 
the  Jews  (comp.  Tholuck,  i.  78). 

Some  have  doubted  whether  1  his  composition 
be  justly  termed  an  epistle,  and  have  proposed  to 
regard  it  rather  as  a  treatise.  The  salutation*, 
however,  at  the  close,  seem  rather  to  favour  the 
common  opinion  ;  though  it  is  of  little  moment 
which  view  we  espouse. 

The  design  of  this  epistle  is  to  dissuade  those  to 
whom  it  is  written  from  relapsing  into  Judaism, 
and  to  exhort  them  to  hold  fast  the  truths  of 
Christianity  which  ihey  had  received.  For  this 
{impose  the  apostle  shows  the  superiority  of  the 
latter  over  the  former,  in  that  it  was  introduced 
by-one  far  greater  than  angels,  or  than  Moses,  from 
whom  the  Jews  received  their  economy  (i.-iii.), 
and  in  that  it  affords  a  more  secure  and  complete 
salvation  to  the  sinner  than  the  former  (iv.-x.). 
In  demonstrating  the  latter  position  the  apostle 
shows  that  in  point  of  dignity,  perpetuity,  suffi- 
ciency, and  suitableness,  the  Jewish  priesthood 
and  sacrifices  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  Christ, 
who  was  the  substance  and  reality,  whilst  these 
were  hot  the  type  and  shadow.  He  shows,  also, 
that  by  the  appearance  of  the  anti-type  the  type 
is  necessarily  abolished ;  and  adduces  the  im- 
portant truth,  that  now,  through  Christ,  the  privi- 
lege of  personal  access  to  God  is  free  to  all.  On 
all  this  he  founds  an  exhortation  to  a  life  of  faith 
and  obedience,  and  shows  that  it  has  ever  been 
only  by  a  spiritual  recognition  and  worship  of 
God  that  good  men  have  pirticipafed  in  his 
favour  (xi.).  The  epistle  concludes,  as  is  usual 
with  Paul,  with  a  series  of  practical  exhortations 
and  pious  wishes  (xii.-xiii.). 

Of  Commentaries  on  this  epistle  the  following 
may  be  enumerated  as  ranking  among  the  best. 
Owen's  Exposition  of  the  Ep/s'tte  to  the  Hebrews, 
with  preliminary  exercitations,  4  vols,  folio, 
Lond.  1068-84 ;  Maclean's  Paraphrase  and 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
2  vols.  8vm.,  Lond.  1819;  Stuart's  Commentary 
on  the  Ej>istle  to  the  Hebrews,  2  vols.  8vo., 
L.nd.  lp28  ;  1  vol.  ibid  1^31;  Carpzoy,  Wdrce 
Exercitt.  in  Pauli  Ep.  ad  Heb.  8>o.,  Helmsf. 
1750  ;  Storr,  Pauli  Brief,  an  d.  Ilcb.  erldutert, 
pvo.,  Tiib.  1809;  Krnesti,  l.evtiones  Acadd.  in 
Ep.  ad  lleh.  Svo.',  Lips.  1795:  Bbhme.  Ep.  ad 
Heb.  la',  cert,  et  comment,  perpet.  insttuxit.  8vo.- 
Lips.  1825  ;  Kuinoel,  Com?ne?U.  in  Ep.  ad  Heb. 
Sn>..  Lips,  lb.il  :  Bleek.  her.  Br.  an  d.  Ihb. 
erldutert  u.s  w.  2  bd.,  Bert.  18:28-40.  Tnoluck, 
Kbmmentar  zum  Br.  an  d.  Heb  8\o.,  Hamb. 
1810  (2te.  And.),  translated  into  English  by 
James  Hamilton,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  Rvland,  Esn., 
2  vols.  s.  8vo.,  Edin.  1812.— \V.  L.  A. 

HEBRON  (p-Qn  ;  Sept.  Xtfptv),  a  town  in 
the  south  of  Palestine  and  in  the  tribe  iijT  Judah, 
18  miles  south  from  Jerusalem,  in  31°  32'  30"  N. 
hit.,  35°  8'  20"  E.  long.,  at  the  h  i.!,t  {$  261*4 
Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (Schubert). 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  i  xi'Sting,  having* 
as  the  sacred  writer  informs  us,  been  buill  'seven 
jears  before  Zoan  in  Egypt,"  and  being  men- 
tioned  even    prior  to  Damascus    (Num.  xiii.  1'2  j 


Gen.  xiii.  IS;  comp.  xv.  2).'  Its  most  anc.ent 
name  was  Kirjath-arba,  that,  is,  '  the  city  of  Alba.' 
from  Arha,  ihe  father  of  An  ik  and  of  the  Anakim 
who  dwelt  in  and  around  Hebron  (Gen.  xxiii.  2; 
Josh.  xiv.  15;  xv.  3;  xxi.  11  :  Judg.  i.  10).  It 
appears  to  have  been  also  called  Mamie,  probably 
from  the  name  of  Abraham's  Amoritish  ally 
(Gen.  xxiii.  19;  xxxv.  27;  comp.  xiv.  13,  .28). 
The  ancient  city  lay  in  a  valley;  and  the  two 
remaining  pools,  one  of  which  at  least  existed  in 
the  time  of  David,  serve,  with  other  circum- 
stances, to  identify  the  modern  with  the  ancient 
site  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14  ;  2  Sam.  iv.  12).  Much 
of  the  life-time  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
was  spent  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  they 
were  all  entombed ;  and  it  was  from  hence  that 
the  patriarchal  family  departed  for  Egypt  by  the 
way  of  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14;  xlvi.  1). 
After  the  return  of  the  Israelites,  the  city  was 
taken  by  Joshua  and  given  over  to  Caleb,  who 
expelled  the  Anakim  from  its  territories  (Josh,  x 
36,  37;  xiv.  6-15;  xv.  13-14;  Judg.  i.  20).  It 
was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge, 
and  assigned  to  the  priests  and  Levites  (Josh.  xx. 
7;  xxi.  11,  13).  David,  on  becoming  king  of 
Judah.  made  Hebron  his  royal  residence.  Here 
he  rcizned  seven  years  and  a  half;  here  most  of 
his  sons  were  born ;  and  here  he  was  anointed  kin^ 
over  all  Israel  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-4,  11  ;  I  Kings  ii 
11;  2  Sam.  v.  I,  3).  On  this  extension  of  his 
kingdom  Hebron  ceased  to  be  sufficiently  central, 
and  Jerusalem  then  became  the  metropolis.  If 
is  possible  that  this  step  excited  a  degree  of  discon 
tent  in  Hebron  which  afterwards  encouraged  Ah 
salom  to  raise  in  that,  city  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  his  father  (2  Kings  xv.  9,  10).  Hebron  was 
one  of  the  places  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2Chron 
xi.  10)  ;  and  after  the  exile  the  Jews  who  returned 
to  Palestine  occupied  Hebron  and  the  surround- 
ing villages  (Neb.  xi.15). 

Hebron  is  not  named  by  the  prophets,  nor  in 
the  New  Testament ;  but  we  learn  from  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees,  and  from  Josephus,  lhat  it 
came  into  the  power  of  the  Edomites,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  the  south  of  Judah,  and  was 
recovered  from  them  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(1  Mace  v.  65;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  8.  6).  Dur- 
ing the  great,  war,  Hebron  was  seized  bv  the  rebel 
Simon  Giortdes,  but  was  re- captured  and  burnt 
by  Cerealis,  an  officer  of  Vespasian  (Joseph.  De 
Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9;  vii.  9).  Josephus  describes  the 
tombs  of  the  patriarchs  as  existing  in  his  day  ; 
and  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  all  subse- 
quent writers  who  mention  Hebron  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  speak  of  the  place  chiefly 
as  containing  these  sepulchres.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  remarkable  structure  enclosing  the 
tombs  of  Abraham  and  toe  other  patriarchs  waj 
called  the  '  Castle  of  Abraham  ;  and  by  at 
easy  transition  this  name  came  to  l>e  applied 
to  the  city  i'self;  till  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
the  names  of  Hebron  and  Castle  of  Abraham  were 
used  interchangeably.  Hence,  as  Abraham  if 
al^o  distinguished  among  the  Moslems  by  the 
appellation  of  el  Khnlil,  '  the  Friend  (of  God\ 
this  latter  epithet  became,  among  them,  the  name 
of  the  city  ;  and  they  now  know  Hebron  only  as 
el  Khulil  (Robinson's  Hesearcl.es,  ii.  156). 

Soon  after  the  Crusaders  had  taken  Jerusalem, 
Hi  brou  also  appeais  to  have  passed  into  their 
hands,    and,    in    1100,    was    bcstowid    as    a    tie/ 
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U)»on  Gerhard  cf  Avennes  ;  but  two  years  after 
it  is  described  as  being  in  ruius  (Wilken,  Gesch. 
der  I\')'iis.  ii.  44;  Saewulf,  Peregrin  p.  269). 
In  1107  Hebron  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
bishopric,  and  the  title  of  bishop  of  Hebron  long 
remained  in  the  Romish  church  ;  for  it.  occurs  so 
bite  as  a.d.  1365.  But  it  was  merely  nominal ;  for 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  in  1 1S7, 
Hebron  a's  >  reverted  to  the  Moslems,  and  has  ever 
since  rem  lined  in  their  possession.  In  the  modern 
history  of  Hebron  ihe  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance is  the  part  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  district  took  in  the  rebellion  of  1831, 
and  the  heavy  retribution  which  it  brought  down 
upon  them.  They  held  out  to  the  last,  and 
gave  battle  to  Ibrahim  Pasha  near  Solomon's 
Pools.  They  were  defeated  ;  but  retired  and  en- 
trenched themselves  in  Hebron,  which  Ibrahim 
carried  by  storm,  and  gave  over  to  sack  and  pil- 
lage. The  town  has  not  yet.  recovered  from  the 
blow  it  then  sustained. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  pilgrims  passed  from 
Sinai  to  Jerusalem  direct  through  the  desert  by 
Beersheba  and  Hebron.  In  the  following  cen- 
tury this  route  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  foi 
that  by  Gaza ;  yet  the  pilgrims  sometimes  took 
Hebron  in  their  way,  or  visited  it  from  Gaza. 
The  travellers  of  that  period  describe  as  existing 
here  an  immense  charitable  establishment,  or  hos- 
pital, where  1200  loaves  of  bread,  besides  oil  and 
other  condiments,  were  daily  distributed  to  all 
comers,  without  distinction  of  age  or  religion,  at 
the  annual  expense  of  20,000  ducats. 

Hebron  continued  to  be  occasionally  visited 
by  European  travellers  down  to  the  latter  part,  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  from  that  time  till 
the  present  century  it  appears  to  have  been 
little  frequented  by  them.  The  principal  tra- 
vel le'"  aIio  have  been  more  recently  there  are 
S^eizen,  Alt  Bey,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Poujoulat, 
Monro,  Stephens,  Paxton,  Lord  Lindsay,  Rus- 
segger,  Schubert,  Dr.  Robinson,  and  Dr.  Olin. 

The  town  of  Hebron  lies  low  down  on  the 
sloping  sides  of  a  narrow  valley  (of  Mamie), 
chielly  on  the  eastern  side,  but  in  the  southern 
part  stretches  across  also  to  the  western  side. 
The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  high  and  well  built, 
with  windows  and  flat  roofs,  and  on  these  roofs 
are  small  domes,  sometimes  two  or  Hiree  to  each 
nouse.  This  mode  of  building  seemed  to  Dr. 
Robinson  peculiar  to  Judaea,  as  he  had  not  ob- 
served it  further  north  than  Nabulus.  It  is, 
however,  common  in  the  countries  farther  east, 
where  wood  is  scarce.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  yards  in  width  ; 
the  pavement,  where  one  exists,  is  rough  and 
ditticult.  The  bazaars  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  covered,  either  by  some  kind  of  awning, 
or  by  arches  springing  from  the  tops  of  the  houses 
and  spanning  the  street.  The  goods  in  them 
are  thus  secured  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  and 
rain,  but  the  streets  are  rendered  gloomy  as  well 
as  damp.  The  shops  are  well  furnished,  better 
indeed  than  those  of  towns  of  the  same  class  in 
Egypt,  and  the  commodities  are  of  a  very  similar 
description.  The  only  display  of  local  manu- 
facture is  the  produce  of  the  glass-works,  for 
which  the  place  has  Ljog  been  celebrated  in  these 
narts.  The  articles  manufactured  consist  almost 
exclusive1  y  of  glass  1, imps,  many  of  which  are 
•■potted   to  Egypt,  and   rings  of  coloured   glass 


worn  by  females  on  the  arms.  Gates  are  placed 
not  only  at  the  entrance  of  the  city,  but  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  interior,  and  are  closed  at 
night  for  the  better  preservation  of  order,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  communication  between  the  different 
quarters.  This  is  a  rude  contrivance  much  re- 
sorted to  in  Eastern  towns  from  the  want  of  an 
efficient  ambulatory  night-watch. 

There  are  nine  mosques  in  Hebron,  none  oi 
which  possess  any  architectural  or  other  interest, 
with  the  exception  of  the  massive  structure  which 
is  built  over  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs.  This 
is  esteemed  by  the  Moslems  one  of  their  holiest 
places,  and  Christians  are  rigorously  excluded 
from  it.  The  only  Europeans  who  have  found 
their  way  to  the  interior  are  Ali  Bey  and  Gio- 
vanni Finati.  the  Italian  servant  of  Mr.  Bankea. 
The  best  account  of  it,  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived, is  that  furnished  by  the  Rev.  V.  Monro,  who 
states  that  '  the  mosque,  which  covers  the  cave 
of  Machpelah,  and  contains  the  patriarchal  tombs, 
is  a  square  building  with  little  external  deco- 
ration, at  the  south  end  of  the  town.  Behind  it 
is  a  small  cupola,  with  eight  or  ten  windows, 
beneath  which  is  the  tomb  of  Esau,  excluded 
from  the  privilege  of  lying  among  the  patriarchs. 
Ascending  from  the  street,  at  the  corner  of  the 
mosque,  you  pass  through  an  arched  way  by  a 
flight  of  steps  to  a  wide  platform,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  another  short  ascent;  to  the  left  is  the 
court,  out  of  which,  to  the  left  again,  you  enter 
the  mosque.  The  dimensions  within  are  about 
forty  paces  by  twenty- live.  Immediately  on  the 
right  of  the  door  is  the  tomb  of  Sarah,  and 
beyond  it  that  of  Abraham,  having  a  passage 
between  them  into  the  court.  Corresponding 
with  these,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mosque,  are 
those  of  Isaac  anil  Rebekah,  and  behind  them 
is  a  recess  for  prayer,  and  a  pulpit.  These  tombs 
resemble  small  huts,  witk  a  window  on  each 
side  and  folding-doors  in  front,  the  lower  parts  of 
which  are  of  wood,  and  the  upper  of  iron  or 
bronze  bars  plated.  Within  each  of  these  is  an 
imitation  of  the  sarcophagus  which  lies  in  the 
cave  below  the  mosque,  which  no  one  is  allowed 
to  enter.  Those  seen  above  resemble  coffins  with 
pyramidal  tops,  and  are  covered  with  green  silk, 
lettered  with  verses  from  the  Koran.  The  doors 
of  these  tombs  are  left  constantly  open ;  but  no 
one  enters  those  of  the  women — at  least,  men  do 
not.  In  the  mosque  is  a  baldakin,  supported  by 
four  columns,  over  an  octagonal  figure  of  black 
and  white  marble  inlaid,  around  a  small  hole  in 
the  pavement,  through  which  a  chain  passes  from 
the  top  of  the  canopy  to  a  lamp  continually 
burning  to  give  light  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
where  the  actual  sarcophagi  rest  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  court  is  the  chief  place  of  prayer:  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  rite  mosque  are  two  larger 
tombs,  where  are  deposited  the  bodies  of  Jacob 
and  Leah'  {Summer  f  Ramble,  i.  215).  The 
cave  itself  he  does  not  describe,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  even  Moslems  are  admitted  to  it ; 
for  Ali  Bey  (a  Spaniard  travelling  as  a  Moslem) 
does  not  even  mention  jhe  cave  below  while 
describing  the  shrines  of  the  mosque.  John  San- 
derson (a.d.  1001)  expressly  says  that  none  might 
enter,  but  that  persons  might  view  it,  as  far  as  the 
lamp  allowed,  through  the  hole  at  the  top,  Moslems 
being  furnished  with  more  light,  for  the  purpose 
than  Jews.    At  an  earlier  jieriod,  however,  when  tin 
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Holy  Land  was  in  the,  power  of  the  Christians, 
access  was  not  denied  ;  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
says  (hat  the  sarcophagi  above  ground  were  shown 
to  (he  generality  of  pilgrims  as  what  they  de- 
sired to  see  ;  but  if  a  rich  Jew  offered  an  addi- 
tional fee,  '  an  iron  door  is  opened,  which  dates 
from  the  time  of  our  forefathers  who  rest  in  peace, 
and  with  a  burning  taper  in  his  "hands  the  visitor 
descends  into  a  first  cave,  which  is  empty,  tra- 
verses a  second  in  the  same  state,  and  at  last 
reaches  a  third,  which  contains  six  sepulchres, 
those  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of 
Sarah,  Rebekah,  and  Leah,  one  opposite  the 
other.  All  these  sepulchres  bear  inscriptions, 
the  letters  being  engraved ;  thus  upon  that  of 
Abraham  :  "  This  is  the  sepulchre  of  our  father 
Abraham,  upon  whom  be  peace  ;"  even  so  upon 
that  of  Isaac  and  all  the  other  sepulchres.  A 
lamp  bums  in  the  cave  and  upon  the  sepulchres 
continually,  both  night  and  day  ;  and  you  there 
see  tubs  filled  with  the  bones  of  Israelites;  for  it 
is  a  custom  of  the  house  of  Israel  to  bring  hither 
the  bones  and  relics  of  their  forefathers,  and 
leave  them  there,  unto  this  day '  {Itinerary,  i.  77  ; 
ed.  Asher,  Berlin,  1840).  The  identity  of  this 
place  with  the  cave  of  Machpelah  is  one  of  the 
few  local  traditions  in  Palestine  which  even  Dr. 
Robinson  suffers  to  pass  without  dispute,  and  may 
therefore  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  court  in  which  the  mosque  stands  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  extensive  and  lofty  wall,  formed 
»f  large  stones,  and   strengthened  by  square  but- 
tresses.    This  wall   is  the  greatest  antiquity  in 
Hebron,  and   even   Dr.  Robinson-  supposes   that 
it  may  be  substantially  the  same  which  is   men- 
tioned by  Josephus'(^4«^.  i.  14;  De  Bell.  Jvd. 
iv.  9.  7).  and  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast. 
s.  v.  Arbocli)  as  the  sepulchre  of  Abraham.     The 
enclosed  structure  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  em- 
press Helena;  but  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  it  more 
likely  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Crusaders,  and 
that  till  their  time  no  building  existed  within  the 
great  wall.     If,  however,  we   rightly   understand 
the  Rabbi  Benjamin,  he   says   there  was  a  syna- 
gogue  here   under  the  Moslems   (before   the  Cru- 
sadea)  :   but  he  certainly  ascribes  to   the  Gentiles 
(Christians)     tbe    six    sepulchres    which     appear 
above  ground.     If  this  were  so,  they  have  since 
been   renewed   by   the   Moslems,  as    those  which 
now  exist    are,  as  described,  quite  similar  to   the 
Moslem   shrines  of  Jewish    saints  which   the  pre- 
sent writer  has  seen  in  countries  where  Christians 
never   had   power.     A  common    Moslem  tomb  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron  passes  as  the   tomb 
of  Abncr.      He  was  certainly  interred  in  this  city 
(2 Sam.  iii.32);  and  the  head  of  Ishbosheth,  after 
his  assassination,  was  deposited    in    the  same   se- 
pulchre   2  Sam.  iv.  12);    but  there   is  slight  evi- 
dence in   favour  of  the   tradition  which  professes 
lo  point  out  this  locality  to  the  modem  traveller. 
Resides  this  venerable  wall,  theie  U  nothing  at 
Hebron  bearing  the  .stamp  of  antiquity,  save  two 
reservoirs  for  rain  water   outside    the   town.      One 
of  these  is  just   without  the  southern  gate  in  the 
bottom  of  tne  valley.    It  is  a  large  basin,  L33  feel 
square,  and  21  feet  S  inches  deep.     It   is  built 
with   hewn  limestone  of   very  solid  workmanship, 
and    obviously    of    ancient    dale.       The   depth    of 
water  of  course  vanes  at   different    limes  of  the 
year:   in  May,    it    is  1  1  feet.      The  descent    is  by 
flights  of   step*   a'    the  four  corners,  by  which    the 
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water  is  brought  up  in  vessels  and  skins,  and 
poured  out  into  troughs  for  the  flocks,  or  carried 
away  for  domestic  uses.  Just  at  the  north  end  of 
the  main  part  of  the  town  is  another  and  smaller 
pool,  also  occupying  the  bed  Of  the  valley,  and 
measuring  S5  feet  by  55,  with  a  depth  of  18$  feet, 
containing  (in  May)  7  feet  of  water.  These  cisterns', 
which  are  connected  with  no  perennial  springs', 
and  which  are  filled  only  by  the  rains,  seem  (at 
least  in  summer)  to  be  the  main  dependence  of 
the  inhabitants  for  water,  although  that  of  the 
larger  pool  is  neither  clear  nor  clean.  As  these 
pools  are  doubtless  of  high  antiquity,  one  of  them 
is  in  all  likelihood  the  'pool  of  Hebron  '  iiv<  r 
which  David  hanged  up  the  assassins  of  Ishbosheth 
(2  Sam.  iv.  12). 

The  present  imputation  of  Hebron  has  not  been 
clearly  ascertained.  Monro  heard  it  called  10.000, 
but  thought  half  that  number  more  probable, 
Dr.  Robinson,  however,  was  inclined  to  receive  the 
larger  number;  but  Dr.  OJ in  was  assured  by  the 
resident  Jewish  chief  rabbi  that  it  did  not  exceed 
4000  or  5C00  ;  and  as  the  Jews  at  Hebron  are 
mostly  Europeans,  their  information  is  of  more 
value  than  that  of  Asiatics,  who  have  a  singula, 
vacancy  of  ideas  in  numerical  computations. 
Mr.  Stent  also  states  the  population  at  501  0,  on 
the  authority  of  Bishop  Alexander's  chaplain  at 
Jerusalem  {Egypt  and  Holy  Land,  li.  113j. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Moslems,  of  tierce 
and  intolerant  character.  There  are  no  resident 
Christians.  TheJewsamount  to  about  one  bundled 
families,  mostly  natives  of  different  countries  of 
Europe,  who  have  emigrated  to  this  place  for  the 
purpose  of  having  their  bones  laid  near  the  se- 
pulchres of  their  illustrious  ancestors.  They  have 
two  synagogues  and  several  schools.  As 'usual, 
they  have  a  quarter  of  the  city  to  themselves, 
where  the  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy,  and  the 
houses  mean.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  they 
are  in  toleiable  repair  and  whitewashed — a  cir- 
cumstance which  Dr.  Olin  judged  peculiar  to 
Hebron,  as  he  had  riot  observed  it  elsewhere. 

The  environs  of  Hebron  are  very  fertile.  Vine- 
yards and  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  chiefly  olive- 
trees,  cover  the  valleys  and  arable  grounds;  while 
the  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills,  although  stony,  aie 
covered  with  rich  pastures,  which  support  a  great 
number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  constituting  an 
important  branch  of  the  industry  and  wealth  of 
Hebron.  The  bill  country  of  Judah,  of  which  it 
is  (lie  capital,  is  indeed  highly  productive,  and 
under  a  paternal  government  would  be  capable  of 
sustaining  a  laige  population.  That  it  did  so 
once,  is  manifest  from  the  gieat  number  and  ex- 
tent of  mined  terraces  and  dilapidated  towns,  it 
is  at  present  abandoned,  and  cultivation  Ceases  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles  north  of  the  town.  Ti.e 
hills  then  become  covered  with  prickly  and  oilier 
stunted  trees,  which  furnish  Bethlehem  and  other 
villages  with  wood.     See  the  various  travellers. 

above    named    as    ha\  ing  visited  Hebron,   and    in 

particular.  Dr.  Robin.-on,  Dr. Olin,  Rev.  V.  Monro. 
and  Schubert, 

IIK1H  <'SM<)\  (Gr,  ^SiW/xor,  i.e.  having 
a  sweel  Mncllj,  translated  mint,  is  mentioned  iM 
Matt.  xxin.  2J :  '  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  auU 
Pharisees,  bjoocntes!  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint 
and  anise  (properly  dill)  and  cummin,  and  have 
omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  .  and, 
again,  in  Luke  xi.  12:   ■  Bui  w.r  unlo  vou,  PlrJ 
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riaees  !  for  ye  tithe  mint  and  rue,  and  all  manner 
of  herb-;,  and  pass  over  judgment  and  the  love  of 
God  :  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  fo 
leave  the  other  undone."  All  the  plants  mentioned 
in  the  above  passages  belong  to  the  smaller  ones 
cultivated  in  gardens  in  Europe,  and  which 
usually  come  under  the  denomination  of  sweet 
herbs.  Lady  Calcott  inquires  whether  mint  was 
one  of  the  bitter  herbs  which  the  Isiaelites  ate  with 
the  Paschal  Lamb;  and  Infers  the  probability  of 
its  being  so  from  our  own  practice  of  eating  lamb 
with  mint  sau;e.  Dr.  Harris  argues  that  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin  were  not  tithed,  and  that  the 
Pharisees  only  paid  tithes  of  these  plants  from  an 
overstrained  interpretation  of  the  law.  But,  in  the 
article  Anethon  (Dill),  it  may  be  seen  that 
dill  was  tithed,  and  it  is  one  of  the  herbs  men- 
tioned along  with  mint.  The  meaning,  therefore, 
seems  to  be,  that  the  Pharisees,  while,  in  con- 
formity with  the  law,  they  paid  these  minute 
tithes,  neglected  the  most  important  moral  duties, 
— truth,  justice,  and  mercy ;  for  it  is  added,  '  these 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other 
undone." 


336.     [Mentha  svlvestris.] 

The  plant  r/BvuT/xos  or  r)Zvoafxov,  so  called  '  ah 
odoris  bonitate  vel  jucunditate,"  was  also  called 
uiuda  and  fxivOos  l>y  the  Greeks,  and  v\entha,  or 
tnenta,  by  the  Romans.    The  Arabs  give  minthee 

a*  the  Greek  synonyme  of  their  r  '-«*'  nana;  and 

it.  India,  Persian  works  g'wepodeena  as  the  Hindee 
na  in'  of  the  latter.  Podeena  is  the  common  name 
in  .1  BpeCiea  of  mint  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
ot    Noith-Vfestern    India.     These  names  are   in- 

iin-  as  occurring  in  works  on  Materia  Me- 
'i  i:  I  '<ause  both  were  employed  by  early  trans- 
lators a>  the  equivalent  of  rfivoa^ov  in  the 
jrtkive'  passages  of  Matthew  and  Luke;  and  all 
European  translators,  according  to  Celsius,  con- 
cur  in  considering  mint  as  intended.     The  spe- 

ttiOal  conmion  in  Syria  is  moitJia  sylvstris, 
found  by  Russell  at  Aleppo,  and  mentioned  by 
him  as  one  of  the  herbs  cultivated  in  the  gardens 


there.  It  also  occurs  in  Greece,  Taurus,  Cat 
casus,  the  Altai  Range,  and  as  far  as  Cashmerq 
whence  we  have  obtained  specimens.  M.  a?vensisi 
of  which  3f.  satira  (Linn.)  is  one  of  the  varieties, 
is  also  a  widely  diffused  species,  being  found  in 
Greece,  in  paits  of  Caucasus,  in  the  Altai  Range, 
and  in  Cashmere.  Mint  is  highly  esteemed  in 
Eastern  countries,  and  apparently  was  so  also  by 
the  Jews.  Celsius  says,  'Patet  olus  fuisse  m  Judaea 
quondam  notum,  et  Judaeis  ob  vututes  et  praestan- 
tiam  siugularem  acceptissimum.'  It  was  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancients,  as  Pliny  (Hht.  Nat. 
xix.  47)  testifies:  '  Mentae  nomen  suavitas  odoris 
apud  Graecos  mutavit,  cum  alioqui  mintha  voca- 
reiur  :  unde  veteres  nostri  nomen  declinaverunt. 
Grato  menta  mensas  odore  percurrit  in  rusticis 
dapijbus  :"  and  again  (xx.  53),  '  Mental  ipsius  odoi 
animum  excitat  et  sapor  aviditatem  in  cibis,  ideo 
embammatum  mixturae  familiaris.'  Dioscorides 
also  (iii.  41)  mentions  it  as  useful  to  the  stomach, 
and  peculiarly  grateful  as  a  condiment.  Mint  waa 
employed  by  the  ancients  in  the  preparation  oi 
many  dishes.  '  Hinc  in  Apicii  libro  coquinario 
singulis  fere  paginis  mentha?  tarn  viridis,  quam 
aridae,  mentio *  (Cels.  Hierobot.  i.  p.  546).  'Sic 
apud  Ebraeos  in  cibis  receptam  fuisse  mentham  ma-% 
nifeste  tradunt  Talmudici  Tract.  i>hem.  Ye  Jobel. 
vii  2;  et  Tract.  Oketzin,  i.  2;  SJieb.  vii.  1.  Undt 
et  olerum  decimationi  subjecta  fuit '  (lb.  p.  517) 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  specie* 
or  variety  of  mint  employed  by  the  ancients 
There  are  numerous  species  very  nearly  allied 
to  one  another.  They  usually  grow  in  moist 
situations,  and  are  heibaceous,  perennial,  ol 
powerful  odour,  especially  when  bruised,  and 
have  small  reddish-coloured  flowers,  arranged  in 
spikes  or  whorls.  The  taste  of  these  plants  is 
bitter,  warm,  and  pungent,  but  leaving  a  sensation 
of  coolness  on  the  tongue:'  in  their  properties- they 
are  so  similar  to  each  other,  that  either  in  medi- 
cine, or  as  a  condiment,  one  species  may  safely  be 
substituted  for  another.  But  the  species  M.  si/l- 
vestris  and  M.  ai'vensis,  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above,  probably  yiel'ded  the  varieties  culti- 
vated in  Palestine.— J.  F.  R 

HEIFER.  RED.     [Sacrifice.] 
HEIR.      [Birthright  ;  Inheritance.  J 

HE  LB  ON  (fubn  ;  Sept.  XeA/W),  or  Chbi 
bon,  a  name  which  occurs  only  in  Ezek.  xxvii. 
18,  where  'the  wine  of  Hellion'  is  named  among 
tliU  commodities  brought  to  the  great  market  of 
Tyre.  The  Syriac.  Symmachus,  :he  Chaidee,  ai.d 
Vulgate,  all  regard  the  woul  as  an  appellative 
descriptive  of  the  quality  of  the  wine  as  '  pingut 
vinum'  or  'vinum  dulce  coctnm  '  But  it  is 
better  to  accept  the  indication  of  the  Septuagint 
which,  by  giving  the  prober  name  XeA&dcv,  musi 
be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  that  old  city  ol 
Syria  which  appeal's  under  the  form  of  Chalyboi 
(XaXvfiwj/)  in  Ptolemy  (Geoff,  v.  15)  and  Strain 
(xv.  p.  50")).  The  la'ter  author  mentions  thi» 
ChaJybon  a<  a  place  famous  for  wine;  and  ii 
describing  the.  luxury  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  In 
says  they  would  have  wheat  br,  ught  from  Assoi 
in  y^Eolia,  Chalybonian  wine  out  of  Syria,  anc 
water  from  the  Eulaeus  (the  river  Ulai  of  Dan 
viii.  2),  which  was  the  lightest  of  any  Adiena?m 
repeats  the  fact  of  the  kings  of  Persia  drinking 
only  the  Chalybonian  wine  (St/mpos.  i.  22). 

Now.   it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  ancien 
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Chalybon  is  epresented  by  the  modern  Aleppo. 
At  the  present  time,  when  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Moslem  religion  occasion  much  neglect  in  respect 
to  wines,  we  can  merely  judge  by  comparison  of 
the  qualities  of  the  ancient  wines  in  the>e  parts. 
Tlievenot,  however,  informs  us  that  a  strong  wine 
is  made  from  the  grapes  of  Aleppo  (Travels,  part 
i.  p.  25);  and  Russell  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  i. 
80;  states  that  although  the  white  wines  are  thin 
and   poor,  and  difficult  to  keep,  the  red  wine, 
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which  is  deep-coloured,  is  strong  and  heady,  and 
more  apt  to  produce  drowsiness  than  to  raise  the 
spirits.  Bur  one  third  part  of  the  white  wme 
mixed  with  two  of  the  red  produces  a  liquor  tole- 
rably palatable,  and  much  lighter  than  theVed 
wine  by  itself.  Th's  wine  is  preferred  by  the 
Europeans,  who  use  it  when  the  wines  of  Provence 
(their  usual  beverage)  happen  to  be  scarce. 

Aleppo,  styled   by   the  natives  Haleb.  ig  gitn. 
ated  in  N.  lat.  36"  11'  25",  E.  long.  37°  9',  and 


is  »  .»a<ty-six  miles  from  the  sea  by  way  of  Scan- 
ueru^.1,  m  a  straight  line,  and  ninety  miles  by  way 
of  ArJinch.  It  is  one  of  the  few  ancient  cities  of 
these  pa.te  which  have  retained  their  ancient  im- 
portance ;  and  this  it  owes  to  its  happy  position 
upon  the  b"ne  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria  with  Egypt,  and  of  Europe  and 
Westernmost  Asia  with  the  countries  beyond  the 
Euphrates-  It  seems  to  have  risen  1o  commercial 
importance  on  the  decline  of  Palmyra,  to  which 
*t  succeeded.  Ir  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the 
earliest  mention  of  the  place,  in  Ezekiel.  occurs  in 
a  commetc'ial  connection,  and  in  the  same  con- 
nection it  would  probably  be  mentioned  at  the 
present  day.  As  the  town  is  only  once  named, 
and  then  only  with  reference  to  its  wine,  and  as  no 
Biblical  interest  is  attached  to  it,  we  must  refer  to 
general  or  geographical  dictionaries  for  an  account 
of  its  histoiy  and  present  condition.  It  may  suf* 
flee  to  indicate  that  it  has  long  ranked  as  the 
capital  of  Syria,  and  as  the  third,  if  not  the  second 
city  uf  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  lias  suffered  dread- 
fully from  earthquakes  at  different  times,  and  has 
never  recovered  the  terrible  \  is  tation  of  this  kind 
which  it  sustained  in  1^22:  the  population, 
which  was  formerly  reckoned  above  260,000, 
is  not  supposed  to  reach  half  that  number  at 
present. 


337.    [Aleppo.— Helbon.] 

HELIOPOLIS.     [On.] 


HELL.  Much  that  l>elongs  to  this  subject 
has  already  been  considered  under  the  head 
Hades.  It  is  there  shown  that  hell  is  repre- 
sented by  the  word  b)$W  (Sheol)  in  the  Old 
and  by  aSys  (Hades)  in  the  New  Testament 
But  as  both  these  words  mean  also  the  grave  oi 
the  condition  of  the  dead,  hell,  as  the  place  r*"  final 
punishment  for  sinners,  is  more  distinctively  indi- 
cated by  the  term  Gehenna  (y**vva  >,  widen  is 
the  word  translated  'hell'  in  Matt,  v  22,  29,  fo  ; 
x.  2S;  xviii.  9:  xxiii.  15.  33;  Mark  ix.  43,  45^ 
47;  Luke  xii.  5;  James  iii.  6.  1*  is  also  dis- 
tinctively indicated  by  such  pJir;tses  as  '  toe 
place  of  torment'  (Luke  xvi.  2*  , ;  'everlasting 
lire'  (  Matt.  xxv.  41  );  'the  hell  of  lire,  where  the 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  lire:  is  not  quenched' 
(Mark  ix.  44).  The  dreadful  nature  of  the 
abode  of  the  wicked  is  implied  in  various  Sffta- 
rativc  expressions,  such  as  'outer  darkness,  -I 
am  tormented  in  this  llame,'  '  furnace  ol  liie,' 
•  unquenchable  lire,  'where  the  worm  dieth  no-,' 
'  the  l.lftckne-- of  darkness,"  'torment  in  the  and 
brimstone,'  4  the  atCWlduig  smoke  of  the  r  tor- 
ment,' '  the  lake  of  lire  th.it  burnetii  w  itti  brim 
stone'  (Matt.  viii.  12;  xiii.  42;  xx  i.  I J  , 
XXV.   30;    Luke   xvi.    2 J;   comp    Malt.    vxv.   II 
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Mark  ix.  -13-48;  Jude  13;  comp.  Rev.  xiv.  10, 
11;  xix.  20;  xx.  14;  xxi.  8).  The  figure  by 
which  hell  is  represented  as  burning  with  fire  and 
brimstone  is  probably  derived  from  the  fate  of 
Sodom  ami  Gomorrah,  as  well  as  that  which 
describes  the  smoke  as  ascending  from  it  (comp. 
Rev.  xiv.  10,  11,  with  Gen.  xix.  24,  28).  To 
this  coincidence  of  description  Peter  also  most 
probably  alludes  in  2  Pet.  ii.  6. 

The  names  which  in  many  of  the  other  instances 
are  given  to  the  punishments  of  hell,  aie  doubtless 
in  part  figurative,  and  many  of  the  terms  which 
were  commonly  applied  to  the  subject  by  the  Jews 
are  retained  in  the  New  Testament.  The  images, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  generally  taken  from  death, 
capital  punishments,  tortures,  prisons.  &c.  And 
it  is  the  obvious  design  of  the  sacred  writers*  in 
using  such  figures,  to  awaken  the  idea  of  some- 
thing terrible  and  fearful.  They  mean  to  teach 
that  the  punishments  beyond  the  grave  will 
excite  the  same  feelings  of  distress  as  are  pro- 
duced on  earth  by  the  objects  employed  to  represent 
them.  We  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  state 
in  which  we  shall  be  hereafter,  and  with  the  nature 
of  our  future  body,  that  no  strictly  literal  repre- 
sentation of  such  punishments  could  be  made 
intelligible  to  us.  Many  of  the  Jews,  indeed, 
and  many  of  the  Christian  fathers,  took  the  terms 
employed  in  Scripture  in  an  entiiely  literal  sense, 
and  supposed  there  would  be  actual  fire,  &c.  in 
hell.  But  from  the  words  of  Christ  and  his 
ajx>stles  nothing  more  can  with  certainty  be  in- 
ferred than  that  they  meant  to  denote  great  and 
unending  miseries. 

The  punishments  of  sin  may  be  distinguished 
into  two  classes — 1.  Natural  punishments,  or 
such  as  necessarily  follow  a  life  of  servitude  to 
sin  :  2.  Positive  punishments,  or  such  as  God 
shall  see  fit,  by  his  sovereign  will,  to  inflict. 

1.  Among  the  natural  punishments  we  may 
-ank  the  privation  of  eternal  happiness  (Matt, 
vii.  21,  25;  xxii.  13;  xxv.  41  ;  comp.  2  Thess. 
i.  9) ;  the  painful  sensations  which  are  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  committing  sin,  and  of  an 
impenitent  heart ;  the  propensities  to  sin,  the  evil 
passions  and  desires  which  in  this  world  fill  the 
human  heart,  and  which  are  doubtless  carried 
into  the  world  to  come.  The  company  of  fellow- 
sinners  and  of  evil  spirits,  as  inevitably  resulting 
from  the  other  conditions,  may  be  accounted 
among  t lie  natural  punishments,  and  must  prove 
not  the  least  grievous  of  them. 

2.  The  j>ositive  punishments  have  l>een  al- 
ready indicated.  It  is  to  these  chiefly  that  the 
Scripture  directs  our  attention.  'There  are  but 
few  men  in  such  a  state  that  the  merely  natural 
punishments  of  sin  will  appear  to  them  terrible 
enough  to  deter  them  from  the  commission  of  it. 
Experience  alM  shows  that  to  threaten  positive 
punishment  has  far  more  effect,  as  well  ujhhj 
the  cultivated  as  the  uncultivated,  in  deterring 
taerri  from  crime,  than  to  announce,  and  lead  men 
to  expect,  the  merely  natural  consequences  of  sin, 
be  they  ever  so  terrible.  Hence  we  may  see  why 
it  is  that  the  New  Testament  says  so  little  of 
natural  punishments  (although  these  beyond  ques- 
tion await  the  wicked  ),  and  makes  mention  of 
them  in  particular  far  less  frequently  than  of 
pisitive  punishments  ;  and  why,  in  those  passages 
whii.h  treat  of  the  punishments  of  hell,  such  ideas 
an  1  images  are   constantly  employed   as  suggest 
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and    confirm    the    idea  of  positive  punishmentf' 
(Knapp's  Christian  Theology,  §  15H). ' 

As  the  sins  which  shut  out  from   heaven  vary 
so  g'-^atly  in  quality  and  degree,  we  should  ex« 
;^ct    from   the  justice  of  God    a   corresponding 
variety    both    in    the   natural    and    the    positive 
punishments.     This   is  accordingly  the  uniform 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.     The  more 
knowledge  of  the   divine  law   a   man  possesses, 
the  more  his  opportunities  and   inducements  to 
avoid  sin,  the  stronger  the  incentives  to  faith  and 
holiness  set  before  him,  the  greater  will  be  his 
punishment  if  he  fails  to  make  a  faithful  use  of 
these  advantages.     '  The  servant  who  knows  hie 
lord's  will  and  does  it  not,  deserves  to  be  oeatsn 
with  many  stripes  :'  '  To  whom   much  is  given, 
of  him   much  will   be  required  '  (Matt.   x.    15 ; 
xi.  22,  24;    xxiii.  15;    Luke  xii.  48).     Hence 
St.  Paul  says  that  the  heathen  who  acted  against 
the  law  of  nature  would  indeed  be  punished;  but 
that  the  Jews  would  be  punished  more  than  they, 
because  they  had  more  knowledge  (Rom.  ii.  9-29). 
Iu   this  conviction,  that  God  will,  even  in  hell, 
justly  proportion  punishment  to  sin,  we  must  rest 
satisfied.    We  cannot  now  know  more ;  the  precise 
degrees  as   well  as    the  precise   nature  of  such 
punishments  are  things  belonging  to  another  state. 
of  being,  which  in  the  present  we  are  unable  to 
understand  (Knapp's  Christian  Theology,  trans- 
lated   by   Leonard   Woods,   Jun.,   DD.,   §§   156-' 
158;  Storr   and   Flatts   Biblical  Theology,  with 
Schmucker's  Additions,  S  iii.  58). 

HELLENIST  ('EAAimrrfc).  This  word  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  verb  eWrfrife,  which  in 
Aristotle  means  '  to  talk  (good)<Breek  '  (  Rhetoric, 
iii.  5.  1 ;  12.  1)  ;  but,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
other  verbs  in  —  i£o>,  it  might  mean  '  to  favour  the 
Greeks,'  or  'to  imitate  Greek  manners/  In  the 
New  Testament  it  seems  to  be  appropriated  as  the 
name  of  those  persons  who,  being  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction, nevertheless  talked  Greek  as  their  mother- 
tongue;  which  was  the  case  generally  *ith  the 
Jews  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece; 
and  in  fact,  through  the  influence  i  f  the  Greek 
cities  in  northern  Palestine  {Decapods),  it  would 
appear  that  the  Galliums  from  their  childhood 
learned  nearly  as  mutii  Greek  as  Hebrew.  The 
appellation  Hellenist  is  opposed  to  that  of  Hebreio 
in  Acts  vi.  1  :  in  Acts  ix.  29  the  reading  is  not 
so  certain,  yet  probably  it  should  there  also  be 
'  Hellenists,'  meaning  unconverted  Jews.  Modern 
critics  have  accordingly  agreed  to  denominate 
the  Jewish  dialect  of  Greek  '  Hellenistic  ;*  and, 
whatever  name  be  used,  the  thing  itself  ought  to 
be  distinctly  conceived  of. 

The  Greeks  who  conquered  the  Persian  empire 
spoke  many  different  dialects;  and  the  leading 
nation,  the  Macedonians,  were  too  deficient  in 
literary  pretensions  to  give  an  exclusive  currency 
to  their  own  idiom.  A  necessary  result  of  this 
was,  that  even  in  the  written  style  the  current 
Greek  became  more  or  less  a  compound  of  several 
dialects ;  and  much  more  must  this  have  hap- 
pened to  the  speech  which  foreigners  learned  to 
talk  as  Greek.  They  could  not  discriminate 
Ionic  and  Macedonian  words  and  phrases  from 
those  of  Aitica;  and  while  they  fused  the  lan- 
guage into  a  new  mould,  they  would  also  fail  to 
learn  the  niceties  of  Greek  grammar,  and  the  |>e- 
culiarities  of  its  genius.  Add  to  this,  that  each  se- 
parate people  was  of  course  liable  to  introduce  iU 
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iwn  idioms  into  the  Greek — a  source  of  corruption 
less  influential  perhaps  in  the  case  of  those  lan- 
guages (sucn  as  Phrygian  and  Persian)  which 
belonged  to  the  Indo-European  stock,  but  which 
in  the  case  of  the  Jews  must  have  been  peculiarly 
powerful,  both  because  of  the  eminent  contrast 
between  the  genius  of  their  tongue  and  that  of  the 
Greek,  and  because  their  national  literature  had 
taken  so  deep  a  hold-  In  consequence,  so  similar 
in  style  are  most  parts  of  the  New  Testament  and 
of  the  Apocrypha  to  the  Old  Testament,  that  even 
the  best  scholar  would  fail  of  finding  out  from 
the  English  translation,  close  as  it  is,  in  which  of 
the  two  languages  the  original  was  written. 

The  last  remark,  however,  has  its  exceptions ; 
for  in  the  Hellenistic  Greek  the  Jewish  element 
is  not  always  equally  predominant.  As  might 
naturally  be  expected,  it  is  generally  found  to 
be  most  abundant  in  the  translations  from  He- 
brew, such  as  the  Alexandrine  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  first  book  of  Maccabees.  The 
Apocalypse,  of  all  original  compositions  in  Greek, 
though  full  of  natural  eloquence, .  is  the  most 
thoroughly  Hebraic,  and  most  violates  the  laws 
of  Greek  grammar.  Next  to  it,  the  three  first 
Gospels  and  the  first  half  of  the  Acts  may  be  fitly 
reckoned,  and  perhaps  after  these  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  of  John.  Still  more  vigorous  and  natural 
Greek  is  found  in  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  in 
those  of  Paul ;  better  still  is  the  latter  half  of  the 
Acts,  and  the  preface  to  the  third  Gospel,  which 
is  nearly  or  quite  on  a  par  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  book  (tailed  The  Wisdom  of  So- 
lomon, and  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  are 
likewise  written  in  a  Greek  decidedly  superior  to 
the  common  Hellenistic  style.  But.  from  all  other 
Jewish  writers  Josephus  and  PI  ilo  are  separated 
by  a  long  interval.  Their  studies  led  them  to  a 
close  perusal  of  classical  authus,  whose  idiom 
tney  have  anxiously  imitated,  and  with  much 
success. 

Every  such  arrangement  as  has  been  just  given 
must  be  liable  to  objections.  We  cannot,  for  in- 
stance, draw  so  sharp  a  line  between  the  first  and 
second  half  of  the  Acts  of  the  Arties  as  may 
seem  to  be  implied.  No  writer  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament has  so  great  inequality  of  style  as  Luke; 
of  which  a  more  striking  illustration  is  not  needed 
than  the  sudden  change  from  the  preface  of  his 
Gospel  to  the  actual  narrative.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  assign  this  to  any  other  cause  than  his 
having  worked  up  into  his  own  account  the  very 
words  and  sentences  of  those  from  whom  he  gained 
his  information,  ibough  he  lias  done  this  in  such 
a  way  that  here  and  there  a  letter  Greek  phraseo- 
logy seems  hi  come  out.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
Arts,  where  he  is  describing  what  he  himself  saw, 
the  style  is  almost  free  from  Jewish  idiom,  and, 
though  n<»t  prfectly  the  language  of  European 
Greece,  is  \et  deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit. 
Again,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  in  what  place  we 
should  rank  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.  In 
them  ire  complain  of  me. idleness  of  vocabnlai  v  and 
general  monotony.  In  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 
the  genius  of  tiie  Hebrew  language  obtrudes  itself, 
on  the  whole,  more  than  in  John,  and  vet  the 
Style  of  John  is  rather  ft)  I*-  railed  le>s  Hehi.r.- 
than  more  Greek.  This  may  he  nlausiblv  ascribed 
10  his  Inn-  absence  from  Palestine  and  from  He- 
brew influences,  ;wid  to  the  absorption  of  his  mind 
ii  contemplations  jw  e.uliarly  his  own.    Once  more, 


the  Epistles  of  Peter,  James,  and  J  ide  contain  a 
profusion  of  Ionic  or  poetical  words,  beyond  what 
can  have  entered  into  the  spoken  tongue,  and 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  contemporaneous 
prose  Greek.  It  might  almost  seem  that  the 
writers  (as  often  happens  to  foreigners  learning 
our  language,  or  indeed  to  half-educated  persons) 
had  never  learned  to  feel  the  difference  between 
the  poetical  and  the  common  diction.  In  this 
respect  these  Epistles  may  be  judged  hardly  as 
good  Greek  as  those  of  Paul  :  still  they  have,  in 
common  with  his,  a  certain  freedom,  fluency,  and 
vigour;  and  their  differences  may  be  ascribed  to 
peculiarities  rather  of  mind  than,  strictly  speak- 
ing, of  dialect. 

It  belongs  to  a  grammar  to  detail  all  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  (see 
W  iner's  excellent  Grammatik  des  neu-testament- 
liclien  Sprach-idioms).     But  in  fact,  by  knowing 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  it  might  almost  have  been 
predicted  what  sort  of  errors  and   defects   would 
exist   in  the  degenerate  tongue.     Whatever  spe- 
cially characterizes  the  Greek  would  be  ill-learned 
or  lost,  such  as  the  use  of  numerous  particles,  the 
sequence  of  moods  and  tenses,   the  multifarious 
use  of  the  participles,   the  delicate  proprieties  of 
prepositions  and   their  cases.     It  was  to   be  ex- 
pected that  a  part  of  the  vocabulary  would  never 
be  learned  at  all.,  and  another  large  part  be  slightly 
misapplied;   that  Hebrew  secondary   and  meta- 
phorical   senses    would    be    obtruded    on    Greek 
words ;  that  various  new  vocables  or  compounds 
would  arise,  not  always  generated  according  to  a 
sound  analogy  ;  that  in  the  structure  of  sentences 
the  tame   uniform   concatenated   Heb.'aic    idiom 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  supersede  the  periodic 
and  varying  form  of  the  Greek  sentence,   flexible 
for  rhetorical  energy  or  logical   perspicuity  ;  anil 
(as  an  indication  of  the  fact)  that  the  conjunction 
and  would  predominate  over  all  others.     This  is 
exactly  what  has  occurred.     A  still   further  step 
is   a   neglect  of  the  common   laws  of  concord, 
which,    however,     is    generally    restricted    within 
narrow   linrts.      Only    in  the  Apocalypse   do  we 
meet  with  very  gross  instances  of  it ;  such  as,  anb 
'Irjcrov  XpuTTov,  6  fxapTvs  6  ttkttSs   (i.   o)  ;    t^v 
yvvaiKa  r\  \4you(ra  (ii.  20);  t<£  ayairhaavri  ?;/ias, 
Kal   €noi.7]<rei/  71/J.as,  for  TroirjcravTi   (i.  5,  <>).      The 
rejietition  also  of  the  pronoun,  as  in  the  last  in- 
stance, so  natural  to  the  Hebrew,  is  slavish  in  the 
Greek.     Once  only   (and   that  not   without  dis- 
pute) is  an  instance  found  of  the  singular  idiom 
which    technical    grammar    has    denominated    in 
Hebrew    Vau  convcrsive  ;    viz.    Kal   ^reAeVflij  for 
r(\f(rd-f](T€Tat  (x.  1 ).    In  the  Greek  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament  generally   the  optative  mood   is  observed 
to  be  very  rare;  which  apjiears  as  the  first  stage  of 
the  process    by  which   it    has  vanished   in  modern 
Greek.      So    too,    instead    of    the    participle,    the 
infinitive  is  substituted  in  Hebrew  fashion  \  which 
often    gives    an    ungraceful     stillness    to    UMSMgfcl 
otherwise  well  written.      As  a    single   instance,  in 
James  iij.  ;},    \7,nvy    ru>v  'iirirow   robs    -xaMvov*   ill 
to   (TrAfjiCLTa.   /3aAA(Hxe»/  trpbs  rb   irt'idfa&ai  airrobt 
T)iuv  ....  down    to   flaWofxfv  the  Gieek    is  good, 
and  suited  to  t!>e   elevated    tone  of   tl  e  writer,  hut 
the  words  which  follow  spoil    it   td   \  classical  ear. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebtews  differs  from  all  the 
other  coin]M)>ili:>ns  of  the  New  Te-t  iment,  in  be:n  t 
the  Writing  of  one  who   has   evidently  -nent  in  >it*r- 
jtains  on  the  cultivation  of  his  style.     With  a  %1 
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exceptions,  it  is  scare. '1/  more  thoroughly  idiom- 
atic than  the  27th  chapter  of  the  Acts ;  but.  it  is 
full  of  indications  that  the  writer  had  not  only 
moved  ill  circles  where  g>ud  Greek  was  talked, 
but  had  studied  well-vvritten  models,  and  aimed 
to  imitate  them.  In  point  of  mere  style  it  may 
be  f  lirly  compared  with  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
'although  the  subject  of  the  latter  book  often 
throws  the  sentences  into  a  m  >re  Hebrew  form) ; 
and  in  fact  both  appear  bo  exhibit  sufficient,  marks 
of  the  Alexandrian  culture. 

It  has  been  thought  unnecessary  here  to  enter 
into  detail  concerning  the  old  controversies  be- 
tween the  Purists,  who  tried  to  prove  that  all  the 
Greek  of  the  Ne.v  Testament  was  classical,  and 
the  Hebraists,  who  overdid  the  opposite  argument 
(Winer's  Gram.  §  I,  edit.  oC  1836);  for  on  this 
Subject  there  are  no  longer  two  opinions  amongst 
the  learned. 

The  fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Jewish 
nation  was  Hellenistic,  was  destined  to  work  great 
results  on  the  Christian  cause.  Indeed,  in  some 
sense,  Christianity  itself  may  be  said  to  have  had 
its  human  birth  among  Hellenists,  since  Jesus 
himself  an  I  the  majority  of  his  disciples  were 
reared  in  Galilee,  and  were  probably  nearly  as 
familiar  with  the  Greek  as  with  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  Nevertheless,  during  the  early  times 
which  followed  the  day  of  Pentecost,  no  striking 
result  appears  from  this,  except  that  it  must  have 
facilitated  communication  with  the  Jews  of  the 
dispersion.  The  important  part  which  the  Hel- 
lenists were  to  sustain,  was  Hrst  indicated  by  the 
preaching  of  Stephen  ;  who  discerned  the  lower 
place  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  national 
law  of  Moses  in  the  kingdom  of  Messiah.  Ste- 
phen, indeed,  was  abruptly  cut  off  by  the  odium 
which  his  principles  caused  ;  but  the  same  were 
soon  after  adopted,  and  yet  more  efficiently  in- 
culcated, by  his  persecutor  Saul,  to  whom  the 
high  office  was  allotted  of  establishing  the  pe- 
culiar system,  of  doctrine  which  thenceforward 
distinguished  the  Gentile  from  the  Je.vish  church. 
The  Epistle  of  James  (whether  written,  as  Nemider 
thinks,  before  the  development  of  the  Pauline 
views  or  not)  exhibits  to  us  undoubtedly  th."  state 
of  Christian  d  ictriue  in  the  mother-church  of 
Jerusalem.  We  see  in  it  the  higher  spirit  of 
Christ  struggling  to  put  down  the  law  into  its 
right  place,  but  having  by  no  means  as  yet 
brought  o«  it  into  their  full  clearness  the  distin- 
guishing doctrines  of  the  gospel.  All  of  these 
were  preached  anil  established  by  Paul  in  his 
own  churches,  founded  among  Gentile  proselytes 
tu  Hellenistic  Judaism,  and  from  them  in  no 
(mg  linie  wove,  imbibed  by  all  (^entile  Christen- 
dom, lint,  simultaneously,  the  struggle  began 
within  the  church  itself  between  the  Hebraic  and 
the  Hellenistic  spirit.  The  (so-called)  first  coun- 
cil at  Jerusalem  |  Ads  xv.  decided,  for  the  time 
at  least,  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  to  be  en- 
forced u p> in  the  Gentiles,  but  it  did  not  lessen 
the  importance  of  it  to  Jewish  Christians;  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  Hebrew  spirit  became 
afterwanU  e\  <  n  -trongor  still  within  the  Jerusalem 
church,  if  we  may  interpret  literally  the  words 
•it'  James  (Acts  xxi.  20;  :— '  Thou  sees!,  brother, 
now  inuiy  th,ni>amU  , f  .J,. us  there  are  which 
txdieve,  and  tin  g  m\  all  zealous  of  the  laic'  At 
any  rate  it  appear,  ceitaui  that  the  resistance  to 
the  Pauline    doctrine    continued    intense    in   the 


great  body  of  the  Hebrew  Christians :  foi  they 
show  themselves  in  ecclesiastical  history  only 
under  the  names  of  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  and 
are  always  regarded  as  (more  or  less)  heretical  by 
the  Gentile  churches,  since  they  held  only  the 
bare  rudimenfal  creed  on  which  the  original 
Pentecostal  church  was  founded  ;  and  pertina- 
ciously rejected  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  Paul, 
which  were  confirmed  by  Peter,  and  perhaps  ex- 
tended by  John.  This  first  and  greatest  of  con- 
troversies ended  in  the  extinction  of  the  Hebrew 
churches,  which  had  refused  to  grow  with  the 
growth  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  its  highest  and 
most,  favoured  leaders.  But  long  befrre  that  event 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  had  .been  swallowed  up  in 
the  mass  of  Gentile  believers  ;  and  to  follow  the 
further  development  of  the  Grecian  mind  within 
the  bosom  of  Christianity,  belongs,  not  to  this 
article,  but  to  a  history  of  Gentile  Christendom. 

F.  W.  N. 
HELMET.  [Arms;  Aumour.] 
HELPS  (ai/TiA.7j\|/cis ;  Vulg.  opitulationes  ;  1 
Cor.  xii.  2^).  Tiie  Greek  word,  signifying  aids 
or  assistances,  has  also  this  meaning,  among 
others,  in  the  class  cal  writers  (e.  g.  Diod.  Sic.  i. 
87).  In  the  Sept.  it  answers  to  mi]}  (Ps.  xxii. 
19),  to  fWD  (Ps.  cviii.  12),  and  to  yilT  (Ps. 
lxxxiii.  8).  It  is  found  in  the  same  sense,  Ecclus. 
xi.  12  ;  2  Mace.  xi.  26  ;  and  in  Josephus  (De  Bell. 
Jucl.  iv.  5  1).  In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs 
once,  viz.  in  the  enumeration  of  the  several  orders 
or  classes  of  persons  possessing  miraculous  gifts 
among  the  primitive  Christians  (ut  supra),  where 
it  seems  to  be  used  by  metonymy,  the  abstract  for 
the  concrete,  and  to  mean  helpers  ;  like  the  words 
5uud,uei$,  'miracles,'  i.  e.  workers  of  miracles; 
Kv/Bepi/r)(T€is,  '  governments,1  that  is,  governors, 
&.c,  i..  the  same  enumeration.  The  Americans, 
it  is  well  known,  by  a  similar  idiom,  call  their 
servants  'helps.'  Great  difficulty  attends  the 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  office  so 
designated  among  the  first.  Christians.  Theophy- 
lact  explains  ai>Ti\r)\peis  by  aurix^dai  ru>v  acrde- 
vuv,  helping  or  supporting  the  infirm.  And  so 
Gennadins,  in  CEcumenius.  But  this  seems  like 
an  inference  from  the  etymology  (see  Gr.  of  Acts 
xx.  35).  It  has  been  assumed  by  some  eminent 
modern  writers  that  the  several  'orders'  mentioned 
in  ver.  2S,  correspond  respectively  to  the  several 
'  gifts  '  of  the  Spirit  enumerated  in  ver.  %,  9.  In 
irder,  however,  to  make  the  two  enumerations 
tally,  it  is  necessary  to  make  'divers  kinds  of 
tongues '  and  '  interpretation  of  tongues,'  in  tl»e 
one,  answer  to  '  diversities  of  tongues  '  in  the 
other,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  received 
text,  does  not  seem  to  he  a  complete  correspond- 
ence. The  result  of  the  collation  is  that  avri- 
ATj^/eiy  answers  to  '  prophecy  ;'  whence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  these  persons  were  such  as  were 
qualified  with  the  gift,  of  'lower  prophecy,'  to 
help  the  Christians  in  the  public  devotions  <Bar- 
rington's  Miscellanea  Sacra,  i.  166  ;  Mack  night 
on  1  Cor.  xii.  10-28).  Another  result,  is,  that 
'  governments  '  answers  '  to  discerning  oi'  spirits/ 
Tu  buth  these  Dr.  Hales  very  reasonably  obp  eta, 
as  unlikely,  and  pronounces  this  tabular  view  to 
be  '  perplexed  and  embarrassing '  (New  Analysis, 
&.c,  Lond.  1830,  iii.  289;.  Bishop  Horsley  haj 
adopted  this  classilication  of  the  gifts  and  office- 
bearers, and  points  out  as  '  helps,'  *'.  e.  person! 
gifted  with  'prophecies  or  predictions,'  such  per 
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pons  as  Mark,  Tychicus,  Onesimus.  Vitringa, 
from  a  comparison  of  ver.  28.  29,  30,  infers  that 
the  avrikifyeis  denote  those  wlio  had  the  gift  of 
interpreting  foreign  languages  {De  Sy/iag.  Vet. 
ii.  50"),  Franque.  169ni;  which,  though  certainly 
possible,  as  an  arbitrary  use  of  a  very  significant 
worl,  stands  in  need  uf  confirmation  by  actual 
instances.  Dr.  Li  gh  I  foot  also,  according  to  his 
huigcapher,  adopted  the  same  plan  and  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion  (Strype*s  Life  of  Ugh  (foot, 
prefixed  to  his  Works,  p.  4,  L  aid.  1681).  But 
Lightfoot  himself  explains  trie  word  1  persons  who 
accompanied  the  apostles,  baptized  those  who  were 
converted  by  them,  and  were  sent  to  places  to 
which  they,  being  employed  in  other  things,  could 
not  come,  as  Mark,  Timothy,  Titus/  He  ob- 
serves  that   the   Talmudists    sometimes    call   the 

Levites    n^nih  HVDS,    <  the    helpers   of    the 

priests'  (vol.  ii.  p.  781).     Similar  catalogues  of 
miraculous  gifts  and  officers  occur  Rom.  xii.  (5-8, 
and  Eph.  iv.  11,  12;   but  they  neither  correspond 
in  number  nor  in  the  order  of  enumeration.      In 
the   former,  '  prophecy     stands   first,   ami   in   the 
latter,  second  ;    and   in   the  former  many  of  the 
terms  are  of  wide   imp  >rt,   as  4  ministering.'  while 
minute  distinctions  are  made  between  others,  as 
between   'teaching'  and    '  exhortation,'    '^ivin^' 
and  *  showing  mercy.'     Oilier  writers  pursue  dif- 
ferent  metnods,   and    arrive   at    different    conclu- 
sions.     For    instance,    Hammond,  arguing    from 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  lion  passages  in 
the  early  writers,  which  describe  the  oliice   of  re- 
lieving the  poor  as  peculiarly  connected  with  that 
of  the  apostles  and   bishops  by  the  deacons,  infers 
that  avrik.  '  denotes  a  special  part  of  the  officii  of 
those  men  which  are   set  down  at    the   beginning 
of  the  verse.'     He  also  explains   tcvfitpi/'qa-eis   as 
another  part  of  their  office  (Hammond,  Comment, 
in  loc.).     Schleusner  understands  '  deacons  who 
had  the  care  of  the  sick.'     Rosemniiller,  '  Diaconi 
qui  pauperibus,   peregrinis,   ae.rrotis,  mortuis,  pro- 
curandis    pneerant.       Bishop    Pearce  tirnks   that 
both  these  words  may  have  been  originally  put  in 
the   margin    to    explain    Svvdueis.    '  miracles    or 
powers,"   and    urges   that   auri\.  is  no.vhere  men- 
tioned as  a  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  it  is  not  re- 
capitulated in  ver.  29,  3U.    Certainly  the  omission 
of  these  two  words  would   nearlv   produce  exacti- 
tude  in  the  recapitulation.      Bowyer   adopts   the 
same  conjecture;   but  it  is  without   support   from 
MSS.  or  versions.    He  also  observes  th.it  to  the  end 
of  ver.  2H  &  Hue  copies  of  the  Vulgate  add  '  inter- 
pretation's   sermonum,'    IpfM-qveias   yXwnracou ;    as 
also  t tie  later  Syriac,  Hilary,  and  Ambrose.    This 
addi  ion  would    make  the  recap  it illation  perfect. 
Chrysostom  and  all  the  Greek  interpreters  consider 
the    avTiK.   and    Kufiepv.   as    importing    the    s<i,/w 
thing,  viz.   / uwtiuiuirics  so  called  with    reference 
to  the  two  dill'erent  pails  at  their  off'ue  :  the  avriA. 
•U|>erinteiiduig    the    can-    of    the    poor,    sick,    and 
straigers  ;   the  unfifpi'    the  burial  of  the  dead,  ;md 
the  executorship  of   tftoir    eflfi  <-u,   including  the 
"are   of    their    widows    and    oiphin^,    rather   ma- 
nagers   than     governor!    (  Blomlield's    Recenlaio 
Sgnopt.).       After    all    it    uiust    be    confessed,  with 
Dotldrillge,  th.it  "we  r:u    only  guess  at  the  iii'Mii- 
ing  of  the  wor-ls  in  <piestion,  having  no  principles 
un     which     to    proceed     in    fixing    it     ihsolutel  v  ' 
{Family  bljcpmUarfiJtm   1   ('a.  xn.  28),        \lnerti, 
Glostar.  p.  123  ;  Suicer    I'tiosaur.   in  voc.  ;   Sal- 
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masius,  De  Fcenore  Trapezitico,   p    109;  Wolfii 
Cures  Philolog.  Basil.  1711.)— J.  F.  D. 

1.  HEM  AN  (l^H;  Sept.  Al/xovdv),  a  person 
of  the  tribe  of  Judali,  named  with  others  cele- 
brated for  their  wisdom,  to  winch  that  of  Solomon 
is  compared  (1  Kings  iv.  31  ;  I  Chron.  ii.  6). 
The  considerations  stated  under  Ethan  will 
distinguish  this  Heman  from  the  following,  with 
whom  he  is  sometimes  confounded. 

2.  HEMAX,  a  Kohathite  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  temple-music  as 
organized  by  David  (1  Chron.  vi.  33;  xvi.  41, 
42).  This,  doubtless,  is  the  Heman  to  whem  the 
88th  Psalm  is  ascribed. 

HEMLOCK.     [Rush.] 

HERAKLES  ('Hpa*A^s)  is  mentioned  in  2 
Mace.  iv.  19,  as  the  Tyrian  god  to  whom  the 
Jewish  high-priest  Jason  sent  a  religious  embassy 
(Oecopoi),  with  the  offering  of  300  drachmae  of 
silver.  That  this  Tyrian  Hercules  (Herod,  ii. 
41)  is  the  same  as  the  Tyrian  Baal,  is  evident 
from  a  bilingual  Phoenician  inscription  found  at 
M  ilta  (described  by  Gesenius,  Monum.  Ling. 
Ph'f/i.  i.  9b),  in  which  the  Phoenician  words  *  To 
our  Lord,  toMelkarth,  the  Baal  of  Tyre,'  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Greek  'Hpan\e7  'ApxvytTei.  More- 
over, Heraklesand  Astarte  are  mentioned  together 
by  Joseph  us  ^Atitt^.  viii.  5.  3),  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  Baal  ami  Ashtoreth  are  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  further  identity  of  this  Tyrian  Baal 
with  the  Ikial  whom  the  idolatrous  Israelites  wor- 
shipped, is  evinced  by  the  following  arguments, 
as  stated  chiefly  by  Movers  (Die  Ph'^nizier.  i  178). 
Tiie  worship  of  Baal,  which  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  was  put  down  by  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
vii.  4),  and  the  effects  of  that  suppression  appear 
to  have  lasted  through  the  next  \'ew  centuries,  as 
Baal  is  not  enumerated  among  the  idols  of  Sdld- 
m..n  (1  Kings  xi.  5-8;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13),  nor 
among  those  worshipped  in  Jud.ih  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
12,  or  in  Samaria,  where  we  only  read  of  the 
golden  calves  of  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii.  28;  xv 
26).  .That  worship  of  Baal  which  prevailed  in 
the  reign  of  Ahab,  cannot,  therefore,  be  regard*  d 
as  a  mere  continuation _W  revival  of  the  old 
C.maanite  idolatry  (although  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  essential  identity  of*  both  Bails),  but 
was  introduced  directly  irom  Phoenicia  by  Allah's 
marriage  with  the  Sidonian  princess  Jezebe'  1 
Kings  xvi.  31).  In  like  manner,  the  establish- 
ment of  this  idolatry  in  Judah  is  ascribed  to  the 
marriage  of  the  king  with  a  daughter  of  Jezebel. 
(C :*"np.  Josephns,  Antiq.  viii.   13.  1  ;    ix.  0.  6.) 

'the  |K)wer  of  nature,  which  was  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  the  Tyrian  Ileicules,  Mel- 
karth,  Baal.  Adonis.  Moloch,  and  whatever  his 
other  names  are,  was  that  which  originates,  sus- 
tains, and  destroys  life.  These  functions  of  the 
iJeity,  according  to  the  Phoenicians,  Were  repre- 
sented, although  not  exclusively,  by  the  sun.  the 
iulluence  of  which  both  animates  vegetation  by 
it.s  genial  warmth,  and  scorches  it  up  by  its  fer- 
vour. 

Almost  all  that  we  know  of  the  wordiip  of  the 
Tvriiiu  Ileicules  is  pi  esc:  veil  hv  the  cla->  J 
wnteis,  ami  relates  cluelly  to  the  Phoenician  colo- 
nies, and  not  to  the  footKer-srate.  The  eagre,  the 
Iron,  a  in  I  rhe  timnn\  -  li-n.  were  mcml  to  him,  and 
are  often  found  on  PhU'iiician  coins.  Pliny  ex- 
piosly  teVttttet  that  human  *.i<  idi    -s  wire  offereo 
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up  every  year  to  the  Carthaginian  Hercules 
(Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  v.  12) ;  which  coincides  with 
what  is  stated  of  Baal  in  Jer.  xix.  5,  and  with  the 
acknowledged  worship  of  Moloch. 

Movers  endeavours  to  show  that  Herakles  and 
Hercules  are  not  merely  Greek  and  Latin  syno- 
nymes  for  this  god,  but  that  they  are  actually 
derived  from  his  true  Phoenician  name.  This 
original  name  he  supposes  to  have  consisted  of  the 
syllables  ")K  (as  found  in  *"1K,  lion,  and  in  other 

words),  meaning  strong,  and  ?2,  from  7D\  to 
conquer;  so  that  the  compound  means  Ar  conquers. 
This  harmonizes  with  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
idea  represented  by  Hercules  as  the  destroyer  ot 
Typhonic  monsters  (I.  c.  p.  430).  Melkartb,  the 
MeAitcapdos    of  Sanction iathon,  occurs   on  coins 

only  in  the  form  mp?D.  We  must  in  this  case 
assume  that  a  kaph  lias  been  absorbed,  and  re- 
solve the  word  into  NHIp  ^J/D,  king  of  the  city, 
*o\io\>Xos.  The  bilingual  inscription  renders 
it  by  ,Apx1776Tr?s  5  ail(l  it  is  a  title  of  the  god  as 
the  patron  of  the  city — J.  N. 

HERMAS,  'Epfxds,  one  of  the  Christians  at 
Rome,  to  whom  Paul  addressed  special  saluta- 
tions in  his  Epistle  (Rom.  xvi.  14).  Of  his  history 
and  station  in  life  nothing  is  known.  By  several 
writers,  ancient  and  modern,  he  has  been  reputed 
to  be  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  The  Shepherd 
of  Hernias,  which  from  its  high  antiquity  and  the 
supposed  connection  of  the  writer  with  St.  Paul, 
has  been  usually  classed  with  the  epistles  of  the 
so-called  Apostolic  Fathers.  It  was  originally 
written  in  Greek,  but  we  possess  it  only  in  a  Latin 
version  (as  old  as  the  time  of  Tertullian),  a  few 
fragments  excepted,  which  are  found  as  quota- 
tions in  other  ancient  authors.  It  has  been  divided 
by  modern  editors  (for  in  the  manuscript  copies 
there  is  no  such  division)  into  three  books  ;  the 
first  consisting  of  four  visions,  the  second  of  twelve 
commands,  and  the  third  of  ten  similitudes.  It 
is  called  the  «  Shepherd"  (6  UoipA\v,  Pastor),  be- 
cause the  Angel  of  Repentance  (Nuntius  Pceni- 
tentiae),  at  whose  dictation  Hermas  professes  that 
he  wrote  the  second  and  third  books,  appeared  in 
the  garb  of  a  shepherd — '  habitu  pastorali,  pallio 
albo  am  ictus,  peram  in  humeris,  et  virgam  in 
manu  gestans.'  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  author 
really  believed  that  he  saw  the  visions  he  describes, 
or  merely  adopted  the  fiction  to  render  his  work 
more  attractive.  It  is  frequently  quoted  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  either  by  the  author's 
name  (Strom,  i.  2;).  §  181;  Opp.  ed.  Klutz,  ii. 
119;  ii.  1.  §;j;  Opp.  ii.  124),  or  by  the  phrase 
'  the  Shepherd  says'  (Strom,  i.  17.  $  85  :  Opp.  ii. 
60  ;  ii.  12  $  55  ;  Opp.  ii.  15S  ;  ii.  9.  §  43 ;  Opp. 
l.  150;  ii  12.  $55;  Opp.  ii.  158;  iv.  9.  §70; 
(>PI>.  ii.  3l»;  vi.  0.  §  46;  Opp.  iii.  125),  though 
he  does  not  expressly  identify  the  author  as  the 
Hennas  in  Rum.  xvi.  Eusebius  is  more  delinite. 
In  bis  Iu-c/cs.  Hist.  (iii.  3)  he  says,  <  The  apostle,  in 
the  salutations  at  the  end  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  makes  mention  among  others  of  Hennas, 
who,  it  is  said,  wrote  the  book  called  the  Shep- 
l.eid  ;  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  book  is  called  in 
ij H. ^lion  (am? *\*ktou),  so  that,  it  cannot  be 
ranked  among  the  books  received  as  canonical 
(iv  duoAoyovptvois).  By  others  it  is  judged  to 
be  .i  most  necessary  book  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion. Ami  we  know  tl.at  it  is  publicly  read  in 
churches,  and    that    some    very    anient    writers 


make  use  of  it.'  Elsewhere  he  says,  ;  anvnj  fh«. 
spurious  (it>  tois  vodois)  are  to  be  placed  the 
Acts  of  Paul,  the  Book  called  the  Shepherd,  and 
the  Revelation  of  Peter'  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  25). 
And  in  giving  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  Irensus 
(Hist.  Eccles.  v.  8.),  he  remarks,  '  the  book  (tV 
ypacprjv)  of  the  Shepherd  he  not  only  knew,  but 
received  with  approbation,  saying,  Well  spake 
the  book  (tj  ypcupj))  which  says,  "  first  of  all 
believe  that  there  is  one  God."  '  This  passage 
has  been  adduced,  but,  perhaps,  improperly,  to 
Drove  that  Irensus  regarded  '  The  Shepherd'  as 
canonical  :  the  word  ypatyi),  by  some  here  trans- 
lated Scripture^  may  mean  simply  the  book  or 
writing  (Lardner's  Credibility,  phi  xvii. ;  Works, 
ii.  171).  Origen  often  quotes  '  The  Shepherd,'' 
speaks  of  it  as  useful,  and,  in  his  opinion,  in- 
spired :  ut  pnto,  divinitus  inspirata  (lip.  ad  Rom. 
Comment,  lib.  x. ;  Opera,  vii.  437,  ed.  Lom- 
matzsch).  Elsewhere  he  describes  it  as  '  a  book 
circulated  in  the  church,  but  not  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  divine'  (Comment,  in  Evang. 
Matt. Horn.  xiv. ;  Opp.  iii.  310).  Jerome  also  states 
that  \  it  was  publicly  read  in  some  of  the  churches 
of  Greece,  though  amon^  the  Latins  it  was  almost 
unknown'  (De  Illust.  Vir.  cap.  x).  The  testimo- 
nies of  other  writers  are  given  by  Cotelerius  and 
Fabricius.  If  it  be  admitted  that  '  The  Shepherd'' 
was  written  by  the  Hermas  of  St.  Paul,  its  date 
must  be  fixed  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century. 
Some  eminent  critics,  however,  ascribe  it  to 
Hermas,  a  brother  of  Pius,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Rome  about  a.d.  141.  Mosheim  argues  at  some 
length,  and  with  no  little  vehemence,  in  favour  of 
this  opinion;  but  the  only  authorities  he  adduces 
on  its  behalf  are  some  lines  in  a  poem  against  the 
Marcionites,  falsely  attributed  to  Tertullian,  the 
fragment  of  an  anonymous  work  on  the  canon, 
published  by  Muratori  in  his  Antiquitates  Ital. 
Med.  JEvi,  and  a  passage  in  the  Liber  Pontifcalis, 
respecting  Easter,  there  said  to  be  from  a  l>ook 
called  the  Shepherd,  written  by  Hermas.  the  brother 
of  Pius,  but  not  found  in  the  work  that  has  come 
down  to  us  under  that  title  (Commentaries  on 
the  Affairs  of  the  Christians,  vol.  i.  pp.  180-188^ 
Vidal's  transl).  The  same  opinion  is  advocated 
by  Dr.  Hefele,  in  the  Tubingen  Theol.  Quart. 
Schrifft.,  1839.  Dr.  Neander,  while  he  allows 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  S  The  Shepherd' 
was  written  by  the  Hermas  of  St.  Paid,  seems  to 
consider  the  other  supposition  si  ill  more  question- 
able, since  we  cannot  determine  what  credit  is 
due  to  the  authorities  adduced  in  its  favour,  and 
it  is  difiicult  to  reconcile  with  the  later  origina 
tion  of  the  work,  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  was 
held  in  the  age  of  Irenxus  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (Allgemeine  Geschichte,  &c.  Abth.  i. 
Band  2,  p.  1139,  2nd  edit.)  Impartial  judges 
will  probably  agree  with  Mosheim,  that.  {  The 
Shepherd'  contains  such  a  mixture  of  folly  and 
superstition  with  piety,  of  egregious  nonsense  with 
momentous  truth,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of 
astonishment  that  men  of  learning  should  ever 
have  thought  of  giving  it  a  place  among  the  .in- 
spired writings. 

The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  was  first  published  at 
Paris  in  1513,  ami  is  included  in  the  editions  of 
the  apostolic  lathers  by  Cotelerius,  Galland,  and 
Hefele.  Fabriciu3"also  published  it  in  his  Codex 
Apocryphus,  Hamburgi,  1719.  Archbishop 
Wake's  translation  is  well  known. — J.  £.  R» 
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HKRMES  ('Epfiiis),  the  Mercurius  of  the  Ro- 
mans, was  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  was 
equally  characterised  hy  adroitness  of  action  and 
readiness  of  speech.  He  was  also  the  customary 
attendant  of  Jupiter  when  he  appeared  on  earth 
(Ovid,  Fast.  v.  495).  These  circumstances  ex- 
plain why  the  inhahitants  of  Lystra  (Acts  xiv. 
12),  as  soon  as  ever  they  weie  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  gods  had  visited  them  in  the  likeness  of 
men,  discovered  Hermes  in  Paul,  as  the  chief 
speaker,  and  as  the  attendant  of  Jupiter.  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  he  curious  whether  the  re- 
presentations of  Mercury  in  ancient  statues  accord 
with  the  supposed  personal  appearance  of  Paul, 
and  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  beard  of  the 
latter;  for  all  known  representations  of  the  god 
differ  in  much  more  important  particulars  from 
the  probable  costume  of  Paul  (e.  g.  in  the  absence 
of  any  garment  at  all,  or  in  the  use  of  the  short 
chlumys  merely  ;  in  the  caduceus,  the  petasus, 
&c).  It  is"  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those 
who  expected  to  see  the  gods  mixing  in  the  affairs 
of  this  lower  world,  inhuman  form,  would  not 
look  for  much  more  than  the  outward  semblance 
of  ordinary  men.  Comp.  the  '  dissimulantque 
deos*  of  Ovid  (Le.  504.)— J.  N. 

HERMOGENES  ('E^o-yeVrjy)  and  PHY- 
GELLUS,  disciples  of  Asia  Minor,  and  probably 
companions  in  labour  of  St.  Paul.  They  aban- 
doned him  during  his  second  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  doubtless  from  alarm  at  the  perils  of  the 
connection  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 

HERMON  (flEnn  ;  Sept.  'AePfx6v),  a  moun- 
tain which  formed  the  northernmost  boundary  of 
the  country  beyond  the  Jordan  which  the  Hebrews 
conquered  from  the  Amorites  (Deut.  iii.  8),  and 
which,  therefore,  must  have  belonged  to  Anti- 
Li  banus,  as  is,  indeed,  implied  or  expressed  in 
most  of  the  other  passages  in  which  it  is  named. 
In  Deut.  iii.  9  it  is  said  Jq  have  been  called  by 
the  Sidonians  Sirion  (jl'HC).  and  by  the  Amorites, 
Shenir  (T3£^,  both  of  which  words  signify  k  a  coat 
of  mail.'  In  the  next  chapter  fiv.  49)  it  is  called 
Mount  Sion  (jlfcOE'),  meaning  '  an  elevation,' 
4  a  high  mountain' — which  it  was  well  entitled  to 
be  designated  by  way  of  excellence,  being  (if  cor- 
rectly identified  with  Jel>el  Es-sheikh)  hy  far  the 
nighest  of  all  the  mountains  in  or  near  Palestine. 
In  the  later  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  however 
(as  in  1  Chron.  v.  23 ;  Sol.  Song  iv.  8;,  Shenir  is 
d.siinguished  from  Hermon  properly  so  called. 
Since  modem  travellers  have  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan,  no  doubt  has 
been  entertained  that  the  Mount  Hermon  of  those 
texts  is  no  other  than  the  present  Jebel  Es-sheikh, 
or  the  Sheikh's  mountain,  or,  which  is  equivalent, 
Old  Mans  Mountain,  a  name  it  is  said  to  have 
obt. lined  from  its  fancied  resemblance  (being 
topped  with  snow,  which  somet ime's  lies  in  length- 
ened streaks  upon  its  sloping  ridges)  to  the  hoary 
bead  and  beard  of  a  venerable  sheikh  (Elliot,  i. 
317).  This  Jebel  Es-sheikh  is  a  south-eastern, 
and  in  that  direction  culminating,  branch  of  Anti- 
Libanus.     It  is  probably  the  highest  of  all   the 

Lebanon  mountains,  and  is  thought  to  rival  Mont 
Blanc,  though,  as  Elliot  observes,  the  high  ground 
on  which  it  stands  detracts  considerably  from  its 

apparent  altitude,  and  makes  it  a  less  imposing 
object  than  that  king  of  Euroj>ean  mountain,  M 
fiewed  from  the  Italian  valley  of  Arista,     Its  top 


is  covered  with  snow  throughout  the  summer,  and 
must  therefore  rise  above  the  point  of  perpetual 
congelation,  which  in  this  quarter  is  about  11,000 
feet.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  safe  to  add  another 
1000  feet  for  the  height  above  that  point,  making 
in  all  12,000  feet ;  but  we  must  wait  the  result  of 
more  accurate  observations  than  have  yet  been 
made.  Some  statements  make  it  so  low  as  10,000 
feet.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  saw  it  in  the  month  ol 
July,  says  \  the  summit  is  so  lofty  that  the  snow 
entirely  covered  the  upper  part  of  it,  not  lying  ii 
patches,  but  investing  all  the  higher  part  with 
that  perfect  white  and  smooth  velvet-like  appear- 
ance which  snow  only  exhibits  when  it  is  very 
deep.'  Dr.  Robinson  only  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  statement  that  the  snow  is  per- 
petual only  in  the  ravines,  so  that  the  top  presents 
the  appearance  of  radiant  stripes,  around  and 
below  the  summit  (Bib.  Researches,  iii.  344). 
The  mention  of  Hermon  along  with  Tabor  in 
Ps.  lxxxix.  12,  led  to  its  being  sought  near  the 
latter  mountain,  where,  accordingly,  travellers 
and  maps  give  us  a  '  Little  Hermon.'  But  that 
passage,  as  well  as  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3,  applies  better 
to  the  great  mountain  already  described;  and 
in  the  foimer  it  seems  perfectly  natural  for  the 
Psalmist  to  call  upon  these  mountains,  respect- 
ively the  most  conspicuous  in  the  western  and 
eastern  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  territory,  to  rejoice 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Besides,  we  are  to  con- 
sider that  Jebel  Es-sheikh  is  seen  from  Mount 
Tabor,  and  that  both  together  are  visible  from  the 
plaiu  of  Esdruelon.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  so-called  Little  Hermon  is  at  all  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  Its  actual  name  is  Jebel 
ed-Duhy  ;  it  is  a  shapeless,  barren,  and  unin- 
teresting mass  of  hills,  in  the  north  of  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  and  opposite  Mount  Gilboa. 

HERODIAN  EAMILY.  Jo  ephus  introduces 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Herodian  family  in 
the  fourteenth  book  of  his  Antiquities.  He  there 
tells  us  (c.  i.  6  3)  that  among  the  chief  friends 
of  Hyrcanus,  the  high-priest,  wa3  an  Idumseau, 
named  Antipater,  distinguished  for  his  riches, 
and  no  less  for  his  turbulent  and  seditious  hempen. 
He  also  quotes  an  author  who  represented  him  as 
descended  from  one  of  the  best  of  the  Jewish 
families  which  returned  from  Babylon  aft*  r  the 
captivity,  but  adds  that  this  statement  was 
founded  on  no  better  grounds  than  a  desire  to 
flatter  the  pride  and  support  the  pieten-uons  of 
Herod  the  (heat.  The  times  were  favourable  to 
men  of  Autipater's  character;  and,  while  he  ob- 
tained  sovereign  authority  over  his  native  province 
of  Iilunwea,  he  contrived  to  subject  Hyrcanus 
completely  to  his  will,  and  to  induce  him  to  form 
an  alliance  with  Arelas,  from  which  he  trusted  to 
secure  the  best  means  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment. Havjng  so  far  accomplished  his  designs 
as  to  make  himself  the  favourite  ally  of  Rome, 
he  obtained  for  his  son  Phasadus  the  go\  emor- 
ship  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  Herod,  then  only 
fifteen  \caiN  old,  the  chief  command  in  Galilee. 

Herod  «oon  distinguished  himself  by  hi>  talents 
and  bravery.  The  country  was  .it  that  time  in- 
tented  with  numerous  hands  of  robbers.  These 
he  assailed  and  \  .uiquished,  and  his  snecen 
was  proclaimed,  not  only  throughout  Galilee, 
but     in    Juilaa    and    the  neighbouring   countries. 

This  increasing  popularity  of  a  member  of  the 

family  of  Antipater  alarmed    the   ruling    lieu  at 
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Jerusalem,  and  they  willingly  hearkened  to  the 
complaints  made  against  Herod  by  some  of  the 
relatives  of  those  whom  lie  had  slain.  He  was 
accordingly  summoned  to  take  his  trial  before  the 
Sanhedrim  :  nor  did  lie  disobey  the  summons; 
out  on  the  day  of  trial  lie  appeared  at  the  tri- 
nunal  gm  geoudy  clad  in  purple,  and  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  band  of  armed  attendants.  His 
acquittal  was  speedily  pronounced.  One  only  of 
the  judges  ventured  to  speak  of  his  guilt,  and  the 
venerable  old  man  prophesied  that,  sooner  or  later, 
this  same  Herod  would  punish  both  them  and 
Hyrcanus  lor  their  pusillanimity. 

I:i  the  event;  which  followed  the  death  of 
C  .tsar.  Herod  found  fresh  opportunities  of  ac- 
complishing his  ambitious  designs.  By  collect- 
ing a  considerable  tribute  for  Cassiu*  in  Galilee, 
he  obtained  the  friendship  of  that  general,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Syria.  No  less  successful  with  Marc  Antony, 
he  overcame  the  powerful!  enemies  who  lepiesented 
the  dangerous  nature  of  his  ambitious  views,  and 
was  exalted,  with  his  brother  Phasadus,  to  the 
dignity  of  tetrarch  of  Juihe.i.  They  liad  not, 
however,  long  enjoyed  their  office  when  the  ap- 
proach of  Antigonus  against  Jerusalem  compelled 
them  to  meditate  immediate  flight.  Phasaelus 
and  Hyrcanus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 
but.  Herod,  making  good  his  escape.-  hastened  to 
Home,  where  he  pleade  1  his  cause  and  his  former 
merits  with  so  much  sk 1 1 1 ,  that  he  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  "king  of  the  Jews,  aval  endowed  with 
the  proper  ensigns  and  rights  of  royalty.  Au- 
gustus, three  years  afterwards,  conlirmed  this  act 
of  the  senate  ;  and  Herod  himself  scrupled  not 
to  perpetrate  the  most  horrible  crimes  to  give 
fiuther  stahility  to  his  throne.  The  murder  of 
his  wife  Mariamne,  a  daughter  of  Hyrcau  s,  and 
of  his  two  sons  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  place 
him  in  the  foremost  rank -of  those  tyrants  whose 
names  blacken  the  page  of  history  Of  the  mas- 
sacie  at  Bethlehem  the  Jewish  historian  says  no- 
thing; but  it  has  been  well  olwerved  that  such 
an  event,  in  a  reign  marked  by  so  mauv  horrible 
deeds,  and  occurring  as  it  did  in  a  small,  obscure 
town.  was  not  likely  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  na- 
tional annals.  As  a  vain  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
purposes  of  God,  it  affoids  a  startling  instance  of 
the  awful  follies  to  which  the  acutest  and  most 
politic  of  riders  may  lie  tempted  by  the  love  of 
empire.  Had  Herod  not  proved,  by  the  acts  here 
alluded  to,  the  little  eonlidence  which  he  felt  in 
himself,  or  in  the  actu al  claims  which  his  courage 
and  ability  gave  him  to  dominion,  he  might  have 
merited  the  til  le  of  Great,  conferred  on  him  by 
hi  -admirers.  Hi-  reign,  prolonged  through  thirty- 
seven  years,  was  in  many  respects  prosperous  ; 
and  the  splendour  of  his  designs  restored  to  Jeru- 
salem, as  a  city,  much  of  its  earlier  magnificence. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  Herod 
made  his  sons  the  heirs  to  his  kingdom  by  a 
formal  testament,  leaving  its  ratification  to  the 
will  of  the  emperor  Augustus  assenting  to  its 
main  provisions,  Archelaus  became  tetrarch  of 
Jmla-a,  Samaria,  and  Idumau;  Philip,  of  Tra- 
chmiit  is  and   Ittna>a  ;   and 

Hhkob  Am'H'as.  of  Galilee  and  Pcrapa.  This 
Heiod  was  lir-,1  married  to  a  daughter  of  King 
A  ret  as  of  Arabia;  hut  forming  an  unholy  attach- 
ment for  Heroda*.  the  wife  of  his  bro-her  Philip. 
le  soon    beca involved    in   a  course  of  "guilt 


which  ended  in  his  utter  rum.  Aretas,  to  avengu 
his  daughter,  sent  a  considerable  army  against 
Herod,  whose  generals  in  vain  attempted  to  op- 
pose its  progress.  The  forces  which  they  led  were 
totally  destroyed,  and  instant  ruin  seemed  bj 
threaten  boUi  Herod  anil  his  dominions.  An 
appeal  to  the  Romans  afforded  the  oidy  hope  o/' 
safety.  Aretas  was  haughtily  ordered  by  the  em- 
peror to  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war  „ 
and  Herod  accordingly  escaped  the  expected 
overthrow.  T3ut  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  his 
prosperity  long  His  nephew  Agrippa  having 
obtained  the  title  of  King,  Herodias  urged  him 
to  make  a  journey  to  Italy  and  demand  the 
same  honour.  He  weakly  assented  to  his  wife's 
ambitious  ^presentations  ;  but  the  project  proved 
fatal  to  them  both.  Agrippa  anticipated  their 
designs  ;  and  when  they  appeared  before  Caligula 
they  were  met  by  accusations  of  hostility  to  Rome, 
the  truth  of  which  they  in  vain  attempted  to  dis- 
prove. Sentence  of  deposition  was  accordingly 
passed  upon  Herod,  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  sent  into  banishment,  and  died  at  Lvons  in 
Gaul. 

Herod  Agrippa,  alluded  to  above,  was  the 
son  of  Aristobulus.  so  cruelly  put.  to  death  by  his 
father  Herod  the  Great.  The  earlier  part  of  hia 
life  was  spent  at  Rome,  where  the  magnificence 
and  luxury  in  which  he  indulged  reduced  him 
to  poverty.  After  a  variety  of  .adventures  and 
sufferings  he  was  thrown  into  bonds  by  Tiberius; 
but  on  the  succession  of  Caligula  was  not  only 
restored  to  liberty,  but.  invested  with  royal  dig- 
nity, and  made  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  and  of  the 
districts  formerly  pertaining  to  the  tetrarchy  of 
Philip.  His  influence  at  the  Roman  court  in- 
creasing, he  subsequently  obtained  Galilee  and 
Peraea,  and  at  length  Judaea  and  Samaria,  his 
dominion  being  thus  extended  over  the  whole 
country  of  Palestine. 

To  secure  the  good-will  of  his  subjects,  he 
yielded  to  their  worst  passions  and  caprices. 
Memorable  instances  are  afforded  of  this  in  the 
apostolic,  history,  where  we  are  told  that  4  He 
stretched  forth  his  hands  to  v°x  certain  of  the 
church,  and  he  killed  James,  the  brother  of  John, 
with  the  sword  ;  and  because  lie  saw  it  pleased 
the  Jews,  he  proceeded  further  to  take  Peter  also' 
(Acts  xii.  1-3).  His  awful  death,  described  in  the 
same  chapter,  and  by  Josepbus  almost  in  the  same 
words  (Ant/'q.  xix.  8),  occurred  in  the  iifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

Hkuod  Agrippa.  the  son  of  the  above-named, 
was  in  his  seventeenth  year  when  his  father  died. 
The  emperor  Claudius,  at  whose  court  the  young 
Agrippa  was  then  residing,  purposed  conferring 
upon  him  f*he  dominions  enjoyed  by  his  father. 
From  this  he  was  deterred,  says  Josepbus,  by  the 
advice  of  his.  ministers,  who  represented  the 
danger  of  trusting  an  important  province  of  the 
empire  to  so  youthful  a  ruler.  Herod  was,  there- 
fore, for  the  time,  obliged  fo  content  himself  witl 
the  small  principality  of  Chalcis,  but  was  no 
long  after  created  sovereign  of  the  tetrarchies 
formerly  belonging  to  Philip  and  Lysanias ;  a 
dominion  increased  at  a  subsequent  period  by  the 
giant  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Peraea.  The 
habits  which  he  had  formed  at  Rome,  and  his 
strom:  attachment  to  the  people  to  whose  rulera 
he  was  Indebted  for  his  prosperity,  brought  hiro 
into  frequent  disputes  with  his  own  nation.      H« 
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died,  at  the  <>ge  of  seventy,  In  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Trajan. — H.  S. 

HERODIANS,  a  class  of  Jews  that  existed  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  whether  of  a  political  or 
religious  description  it  is  not  easy,  for  want  of 
materials,  to  determine.  The  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  which  refer  to  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing, Mark  iii.  6;  xii.  13;  Matt.  xxii.  16; 
Luke  xx  20.  The  particulars  are  these  :  —  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Judaea  having  failed 
to  entrap  Jesus  by  demanding  the  authority  by 
which  he  did  his  wonderful  works,  especially  as 
Been  in  his  expurgation  of  the  temple  ;  and  being 
incensed  in  consequence  of  the  paraltle  spoken 
against  them,  namely,  'A  certain  man  planted  a 
vineyard,'  &c,  held  a  council  against  him,  and 
associating  with  themselves  the  Herodians,  sent 
an  embassy  to  our  Lord  with  the  express  but 
covert  design  of  ensnaring  him  in  his  speech, 
that  thus  they  might  compass  his  destruction. 
The  question  they  put  to  him  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult — '  Is  it  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar?' 
The  way  in  which  Jesus  extricated  himself  from 
the  difficulty  and  discomfited  his  enemies  is  well 
known. 

Do  these  circumstances  afford  any  light  as  to 
what  was  the  precise  character  of  the  Herodians? 
Whatever  decision  on  this  point  may  be  arrived 
at.  the  general  import  of  the  transaction  is  very 
clear,  and  of  a  character  highly  honourable  to 
Jesus.  That  his  enemies  were  actuated  by  bad 
faith,  and  came  with  false  pretences,  might  also 
be  safely  inferred.  Luke,  however,  makes  an  ex- 
press statement  to  this  effect,  saying  (xx.  18-20), 
'  they  sought  to  lay  hands  on  him  ;  and  they 
feared  the  people;-  and  they  watched  him,  and 
Bent  forth  spies  which  shoiild  feign  themselves 
fust  men,  that  they  might  take  hold  of  his  words, 
that,  so  they  might  deliver  him  unto  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  governor."1  The  aim,  then, 
was  to  embroil  our  Lord  with  the  Romans.  For 
this  purpose  the  question  put  had  been  cunningly 
chosen.  These  appear  to  have  been  the  several 
feelings  wnose  toils  were  around  Jesus — the  hatred 
of  the  priests,  the  favour  of  the  people  towards 
himself,  and  their  aversion  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  their  half  faith  in  him  as  the  Messiah, 
which  would  probably  be  converted  into  the  vex- 
ation and  rage  of  disappointment,  should  lie 
approve  the  payment  of  tribute  to  Rome;  another 
element  of  difficulty  had  in  the  actual  case  been 
deliberately  provided — the  presence  of  the  He- 
rodians. Altogether  the  scene  was  most  perplex- 
ing, the  trial  most  perilous.  Hut  what  additional 
difficulty  did  the  Herodians  bring ?  Herod  An- 
tipas  was  now  Tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Persea, 
which  was  the  only  inheritance  he  received  from 
his  father  Herod  the  Great.  As  Tetrarch  of 
Galilee  he  was  specially  the  ruler  of  Jesus,  whose 
home  was  in  that  prn\ iucc.  The  Herodians  then 
may  have  been  subjects  of  Heiod,  Galibcans, 
whos*,  evidence  'he  priests  were  wishful  to  pro- 
euie,  hecauaie  theirs  woidd  be  the  evidence  of 
feliow-counti  vnien,  and  of  special  (nice  with 
Antipas  as  bemg  that  of  his  own  immediate  sub- 
jects (  Ltlke  xxiii.  7). 

Herod's  relations  with  Rome  were  in  an  unsafe 
condition.  He  was  a  weak  prince,  given  to  ease 
and  luxury,  and  his  will's  ambition  cotnptwd 
with  his  own  deques  to  um'<e  him  strive  to  obtain 
ho\u    the    Kmpero!    Ca'i;.- ila  the    title   of   king. 


For  this  purpose  he  took  a   journey  to  Rorr e,  and 
Wtis  banished  to  Lyons  in  Gaul. 

The  Herodians  may  have  been  favourers  of  hi* 
pretensions  :  if  so,  they  would  be  partial  hearers. 
and  eager  witnesses  against  Jesus  before  the  Ro- 
man tribunal  It  would  be  a  great  service  to 
die  Romans  to  be  the  means  of  enabling  them  to 
get  rid  of  one  who  aspired  to  be  king  of  the  Jews. 
It  would  equally  gratify  their  own  lord,  should 
the  Herodians  give  effectual  aid  in  putting  a 
period  to  the  mysterious  yet  lormidable  claims  of 
a  rival  claimant  of  the  crown. 

We  do  not  see  that  the  two  characters  here 
ascribed  to  the  Herodians  are  incompatible  ;  and 
if  they  were  a  Galilaean  political  party  who  wen 
eager  to  procure  from  Rome  the  honour  of  royalh 
for  Herod  (Mark  vi.  14,  the  name  of  king  it 
merely  as  of  courtesy),  they  were  chosen  as  asso- 
ciates by  the  Sanhedrim  with  especial  propriety. 

The  deputation  were  to  '  feign  themselves  just 
men,'  that  is,  men  whose  sympathies  were  errti  ely 
Jewish,  and,  as  such,  anti-heathen  :  they  were  tc 
intimate  their  dislike  of  paying  tribute,  as  being 
an  acknowledgment  of  a  foreign  yoke;  and  by 
Mattering  Jesus,  as  one  who  loved  truth,  feared  no 
man,  and  would  say  what  he  thought,  they  meant 
to  inveigle  him  into  a  condemnation  of  the  prac 
tice.  hi  order  to  cairy  these  base  and  hypocritical 
designs  into  effect,  the  Herodians  were  appro- 
priately associated  with  the  Pharisees  ;  for  as  the 
latter  were  the  recognised  conservators  of  Judaism, 
so  the  former  were  friends  of  the  aggrandisement 
of  a  native  as  against  a  foreign  prince. 

Other  hypotheses  may  be  found  in  Paulus  on 
the  passage  in  Matt. ;  in  Wolf,  Cvrce  Phil.  i.  311, 
sq.;  see  also  J.  Stench.  Diss,  de  Herod.  Lund. 
1706  ;  J.  Floder,  Diss,  de  Herod.  Upsal.  1761. — 

J.  R.  B 

HERODIAS.     [Herodian  Family.] 

HERON  (FifJIJ  anaphah,  Lev.  xi.  19  ;  Dent 
xiv.  Is).  The  original  is  a  disputed  name  of  ar 
unclean  bird,  which  has  also  been  translated  kite 
woodcock,  parrot,  and  crane.    For  the  first  of  fhesr 
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see  Gi.F.nr. :  the  second  is  raie  and  only  a  mo 
nieiitary  visitor  in  Palestine;  the  third,  surely 
reiju  led  no  prohibition  where  it  was  no'  a  residen' 
species,  and  probably  not  imported  till  the  reigr 
of  Solomon  ;  iind.  as  to  the  crane,  we  ha\< 
.ilie.eiv  .-shown  it  to  h.ivc  been  like.\  i-e  exotic 
making  only  a  momentary  ap|>eaiance,  and  thai 
raielv,  in  Syria,  wh  re  it  is  commonly  represented 
by  the  African  specc  GrUi  urtjn  (eianc).  If  th# 
Hebrew  name  be  derived  from  CpN  <ni<i/>/i.  '  tc 
breathe  short)'  or  'to  sni  If  through  the  nostril*  with 
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an  irritated  ?xpression,'  the  most  obvious  applica- 
tion would  be  to  the  goose,  a  Bird  not,  perhaps, 
«.f  her  wise  noticed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  though 
it  was  constantly  eaten  in  Egypt,  was  not  held 
unclean  by  the  Jews,  and,  at  some  seasons,  must 
have  frequented  the  lakes  of  Palestine.  The  he- 
ron, though  not  so  constantly  hissing,  can  utter  a 
similar  sound  of  displeasure  with  much  more 
meaning,  and  the  common  species  Ardea  cinerea 
is  found  in  Egypt,  and  is  also  abundant  in  the 
Hauran  of  Palestine,  where  it  frequents  the  mar- 
gins of  lakes  and  pools,  and  the  reedy  water- 
courses in  the  deep  ravines,  striking  and  devour- 
ing an  immense  quantity  of  fish.  The  Greek 
avoiroua  (Horn.  Odyss.  i.  320),  though  in  sound  re- 
sembling  anapkah,  is  not,  therefore,  as  Bochart 
pretends,  necessarily  a  mountain  hawk  ;  for  then 
the  root  could  not  be  taken  from  anapk,  unless  it 
applied  to  one  of  the  smaller  species,  such  as  the 
Kestril  or  sparrow-hawk. — C.  H.  S. 

HESHBON  (fO^TI;  Sept  'Ecre/3c^;  Euseb. 
'Ecrjeficvv),  a  town  in  the  southern  district  of  the 
Hebrew  territory  beyond  the  Jordan,  parallel  with, 
and  twenty-one  miles  east  of,  the  point  where 
the  Jordan  enters  the  Dead  Sea,  and  nearly 
midway  between  the  rivers  Jabbok  and  Anion. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  Moabites ;  but 
when  the  Israelites  arrived  from  Egypt,  it  was 
found  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Amorites, 
whose  king,  Sihon,  is  styled  both  king  of  the 
Amorites  and  king  of  Heshbon,  and  is  expressly 
gaid  to  have  'reigned  in  Heshbon  '  (Josh.  iii.  10; 
com  p.  Num.  xxi.  26;  Deut.  ii.  9).  It  was 
taken  by  Moses  (Num.  xxi.  23-26),  and  even- 
tually became  a  Levitical  city  (Josh.  xxi.  39  ; 
L  Chron.  vi.  81)  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxxii.  37;  Josh.  xiii.  17);  but  being  on  the  con- 
fines of  Gad,  is  sometimes  assigned  to  the  latter 
tribe  (^Josh.  xxi.  39;  I  Chron.  vi.  81).  After 
the  ten  tribes  were  sent  into  exile,  Heshbon  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Moabites,  and  hence  is 
mentioned  by  the  prophets  in  their  declarations 
against  Moab  (Isa.  xv.  4;  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  34,  45). 
Under  King  Alexander  Jannaeus  we  find  it  again 
reckoned  as  a  Jewish  city  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii. 
15.  4).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was 
still  a  place  of  some  consequence  under  the  name  of 
Esl)iis('E<n3ous);  but  at  the  present  day  it  is  known 
by  its  ancient  name  of  Heshbon,  in  the  slightly 
modified  form  of  Hesban.  The  ruins  of  a  consi- 
derable town  still  exist,  covering  the  sides  of  an 
insulated  hill,  but  not  a  single  edifice  is  left 
entire.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  exten- 
sive, embracing  the  ruins  of  a  vast  number  of 
cities,  the  names  of  some  of  which  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
There  are  reservoirs  connected  with  this  and  the 
other  received  towns  of  this  Region.  These  have 
been  supposed  to  be  the  pools  of  Heshbon  mentioned 
by  Solomon  (Cant,  v ii.  4);  but,  say  Irby  ami 
M  in  !•■>,  'The  ruins  are  uninteresting,  and  the 
only  pool  we  saw  was  too  insignificant  to  be  one 
of  rhoM  mentioned  in  Scripture.'  In  two  of  the 
cisterns  among  the  ruins  they  found  about  three 
dozen  of  human  skill  la  anil  bones,  which  they 
jttStly  regard  as  an  illustration  of  Gen.  xxxvii.  20 
(Travels,  p.  472;  see  also  Burckhardt,  George 
Robin  on,  Lord  Lindsay,  &c). 

IIKZKKIAH   (iVj?tfl  ;  Sept.  'E^Was),  son  of 


Ahaz,  and  thirteenth  king  of  Judah,  who  reignef* 
from  b.c.  725  fo  b  c.  696. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  reign  the  efforts 
of  Hezekiah  were  directed  to  the  reparation  of  the 
effects  of  the  grievous  errors  of  his  predecessors.; 
and  during  his  time  the  true  religion  and  tl>e 
theocratical  policy  flourished  as  the;  had  not 
done  since  the  days  of  David.  The  Temple  was 
cleared  and  purified  ;  the  utensils  and  forms  of 
service  were  restored  to  their  ancient  order;  all 
the  changes  introduced  by  Ahaz  were  abolished  ; 
all  the  monuments  of  idolatry  were  destroyed, 
and  their  remains  cast  into  the  brook  Kedron. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  brazen  serpent  of 
Moses,  which  had  been  deposited  first  in  the 
Tabernacle,  and  then  in  the  Temple,  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  event  in  which  it.  originated  :  and 
it  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  Hezekiah,  and  shows 
more  clearly  than  any  other  single  circumstance 
the  spirit,  of  his  operations,  that  even  this  interest- 
ing relic  was  not  spared  when  it  seemed  in  danger 
of  being  turned  to  idolatrous  uses.  Having  suc- 
ceeded by  his  acts  and  words  in  rekindling  the 
steal  of  the  priests  and  of  the  people,  the  king 
appointed  a  high  festival,  when,  attended  by  his 
court  and  people,  he  proceeded  in  high  state  to  the 
Temple,  to  present  sacrifices  of  expiation  for  the 
past  irregularities,  and  to  commence  the  re-or- 
ganised services.  A  vast  number  of  sacrifices 
evinced  to  the  people  the  zeal  of  their  superiors, 
and  Judah,  long  sunk  in  idolatry,  was  at  length 
reconciled  to  God  (2  Kings  xviii.  1-8  ;.  2  Chron. 
xxix.). 

The  revival  of  the  great  annual  festivals  waa 
included  in  this  reformation.  The  Passover, 
which  was  the  most  important  of  them  all,  had 
not  for  a  long  time  been  celebrated  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  law ;  and  the  day  on  which  it 
regularly  fell,  in  the  first  year  of  Hezekiah,  being 
already  past,  the  king,  nevertheless,  justly  con- 
ceiving the  late  observance  a  less  evil  than  the 
entire  omission  of  the  feast,  directed  that  it  should 
be  kept  on  the  14th  day  of  the  second  month, 
being  one  month  after  its  proper  time.  Couriers 
were  sent  from  town  to  town,  inviting  the  people 
to  attend  the  solemnity;  and  even  the  ten  tribes 
which  formed  the  neighbouring  kingdom  were 
invited  to  share  with  their  brethren  of  Judah  in 
a  duty  equally  incumbent  on  all  the  children  of 
Abraham.  Of  these  some  received  the  message 
gladly,  and  otheis  with  disdain;  but  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  northern- 
most tribes  (which  had  more  seldom  than  the  others 
been  brought  into  hostile  contact  with  Judah) 
came  to  Jerusalem,  and  by  their  presence  im- 
paited  a  new  interest  to  the  solemnity.  A  profound 
and  salutary  impression  appears  to  have  been 
made  on  this  occasion  ;  and  so  strong  was  the 
fervour  and  so  great  the  number  of  the  assembled 
people,  that  the  festival  was  piolonged  to  twice 
its  usual  duration  ;  and  during  this  time  the 
multitude  was  fed  abundantly  from  the  countless 
offering!  presented  by  the  king  and  his  nobles. 
Never  since  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  the  whole 
of  the  twelve  tribes  were  wont  to  assemble  at  the 
Holy  City,  had  the  Passover  been  observed  with 
such  magnificence  (2  Chron.  xxx.). 

The  good  effect  of  this  procedure  was  seen 
when  the  people  carried  back  to  their  homes  the 
zeal  for  the  Lord  which  had  thus  been  kindled, 
and  proceeded   to  destroy  and  cast   forth  all  the 
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abominations  by  which  their  several  towns  had 
been  deiiled  ;  thus  performing  again,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  doings  of  the  king  in  Jerusalem.  Even 
the  *  high  places,'  which  the  pious  kings  of  former 
days  had  spared,  were  on  this  occasion  abolished 
and  overthrown  ;  and  even  the  men  of  Israel,  who 
had  attended  the  feast,  were  carried  away  by  the 
same  holy  enthusiasm,  and,  on  returning  to  their 
homes,  broke  all  their  idols  in  pieces  (2  Chron, 
xxxi.  1). 

The  attention  of  this  pious  and  able  king  was 
extended  to  whatever  concerned  the  interests  of 
religion  in  his  dominions.  He  caused  a  new 
collection  of  Solomon's  proverbs  to  be  made, 
rieing  the  same  which  occupy  chaps,  xxv.  to  xxix. 
of  the  book  which  bears  that  name.  The  sectional 
divisions  of  the  priests  and  Lev  ires  were  re-esta- 
blished; the  perpetual  sacrifices  were  recom- 
menced, and  maintained  from  the  royal  treasure; 
the  stores  of  the  temple  were  once  more  rilled  by 
the  offerings  of  the  people,  and  .he  times  of  Solo- 
mon and  Jehoshaphat  seemed  to  have  returned 
(2  Chron.  xxxi.).  These  improvements  indicate 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  operations  required  to 
establish  the  character  of  a  good  prince  under 
the  Hebrew  theocracy.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  he  should  create  new  and  beneficial  insti- 
tutions; even  from  the  most  reforming  king  it 
was  only  required  that  he  should  re-establish 
the  old  institutions  which  had  fallen  into  neglect, 
and  to  abolish  all  recent  innovations  adverse  to 
their  principles.  Of  all  people  the  Hebrews  lived 
most  on  the  memories  of  the  past ;  and  the  re- 
trospective character  of  all  their  reformations  ne- 
cessarily arose  out  of  the  divine  authority  by 
which  their  institutions  had  been  established,  and 
their  perfect  adaptation  to  their  condition  as  a 
peculiar  people. 

This  great  work  having  been  accomplished 
and  consolidated  (2  Kings  xvii.  7,  &c).  Heze- 
kiah  applied  himself  to  repair  the  calamities,  as 
he  had  repaired  the  crimes,  of  his  fathers  govern- 
ment, He  took  aims,  and  lecovered  the  cities 
of  Judah  which  the  Philistines  had  seized.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  he  ventured  to  withhold 
the  tribute  which  his  father  had  paid  to  the  Assy- 
rian king  ;  and  this  act,  which  the  result  shows 
to  have  been  imprudent,  drew  upon  the  country 
the  greatest  calamities  of  his  reign.  Only  a  few 
years  before,  namely,  ill  the  fourth  of  his  reign, 
the  Assyrians  had  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  and  sent  the  ten  tribes  into  exile;  but 
had  abstained  from  molesting  Hezekiah,  as  he 
was  already  their  tributary.  Seeing  his  coun- 
try invaded  on  all  sides  by  the  Assyrian  forces 
under  Sennacherib,  and  Lachish,  a  strong  place 
which  covered  .Jerusalem,  on  the  point  of  tailing 
into  their  hands,  Hezekiah,  not.  daring  to  meet 
them  in  the  field,  occupied  himself  in  all  neces- 
sary preparations  for  a  protracted  defence  of  Jem* 
■alem,  in  hope  of  assistantJt  from  Egypt,  with  which 
country  he  had    contracted  an  alliance  (Isa.  xxx. 

1-7).  Sucli  alliances  were  not  favoured  bv  the 
Divine  sovereign  of  Israel  and  his  prophets,  and 
no  good   ever  cane  of  there,     Hut  this  alliance 

did  not  lender  the  good  king  unmindful  of  his 
true  source  of  strength ;  for  in  quieting  the  ahums 

of  the  people  lie  directed  their  attention  to  the 
Consideration  that  they  in  fact  had  more  of  jxiwer 
and  Strength  in  the  divine  protection  than  t lie 
Assyrian    king  possessed    in  all    lug  host  :   'There 


is  more  with  us  than  with  him  :  with  him  is  an 
arm  of  ilesh,  but  with  us  is  the  Lord  our  God  t« 
help  us  and  fight  our  battles.'  Nevertheless, 
Hezekiah  was  himself  distrustful  of  the  course 
he  had  taken,  and  at  length,  to  avert  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  sent  to  the  Assyrian  king  oilers  of 
submission.  Sennacherib,  who  was  anxious  to 
proceed  against  Egypt,  consented  to  withdraw 
his  forces  on  the  payment  of  three  hundred  talents 
of  silver  and  thirty  talents  of  gold;  which  the 
king  was  not  able  to  raise  without  exhausting 
both  his  own  treasury  and  that  of  the  temple, 
and  stripping  off  the  gold  with  vvhcli  the  doors 
and  pillars  of  the  Lord's  house  were  overlaid 
(2  Kings  xviii.  7-16). 

But  after  he  had  received  the  silver  and  gold, 
the  Assyrian  king  broke  faith  with  Hezekiah.  and 
continued  to  prosecute  his  warlike  operations. 
While  he  employed  himself  in  taking  the  fortresses 
of  Judaea,  which  it  was  important  to  secure  lie- 
fore  he  marched  against  Egypt,  he  sent  three  of 
his  generals.  Rabshakeh,  Tartan,  and  Rabsaris, 
with  part  of  his  forces,  to  threaten  Jerusalem  with 
a  siege  unless  it  were  surrendered,  and  the  inha- 
bitants submitted  to  be  sent  into  Assyria:  and 
this  summons  was  delivered  in  language  highly 
insulting  not  only  to  the  king  and  people,  but  to 
the  God  they  worshipped.  When  the  terms  of 
the  summons  were  made  known  to  Hezekiah,  he 
gathered  courage  fiom  the  conviction  (hat  God 
would  not  fail  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  in- 
sulted name.  In  this  conviction  he  was  confirmed 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who,  in  the  Lord's  name, 
promised  the  utter  discomfiture  and  ovei throw  of 
the  blasphemous  Assyrian  :  '  Lo,  I  will  send  a 
blast  upon  him,  and  he  shall  hear  a  rumour,  and 
shall  return  to  his  own  land,  and  I  will  cause  him 
to  die  by  the  sword  in  his  own  laud  '  (2  Kings 
xix.  7).  The  rumour  which  Sennacherib  heard 
was  of  the  advance  of  Tirhakah  t lie  Ethiopian  to 
the  aid  of  the  Egyptians,  with  a  force  which  the 
Assyrians  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  meet  :  but, 
before  withdrawing  to  his  own  country,  .Senna- 
cherib sent  a  threatening  letter  to  Hezekiah, 
designed  to  check  the  gladness  which  his  retire- 
ment was  likely  to  produce.  But  that  very  night 
the  predicted  blast — probably  the  hot  pestilential 
south  wind — smote  1R0,0()0  men  in  the  cam])  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  released  the  men  of  Judah 
from  all  their  fears  (2  Kmgs  xviii.  17-37  ,  xix. 
1-31  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  1-23  ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  37). 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  and  while  Jerusalem 
was  still  threatened  by  the  Assyrians,  that  Heze- 
kiah fell  sick  of  the  plague  ;  and  the  aspect  which 
the  plague-boil  assumed  assured  him  that  he  must 
die.  In  this  he  was  confirmed  by  Isaiah,  who 
warned  him  that  his  end  approached.  The  love 
of  life,  the  condition  of  the  count ly — the  Assyiians 
being  present  in  it,  and  the  tluone  of  David  with- 
out an  heir  -caused  him  to  grieve  al  this  doom, 
and  to  pray  earnestly  that  he  might  be  spared. 
And  his  prayer  was  beard  in  heaven,  The  pro- 
phet returned  with  the  assurance  that  in  Uiree 
days  he  should  reco\er,  and  that  fifteen  additional 
years  of  life  should  be  given  to  him.  This  asm- 
munication  was  altogether  so  extraordinary,  1  hat 
the  king  required  some  token  by  which  his  lelief 
might  be  justified  ;  and  accordingly  the  'sign' 
which    he   required   was  granted    to   him.     The 

shadow   of   the   SMI    went    back    upon    the   dial    Oi 
Ahaz,  the  ten  degrees   it    had  gone  dow n  [DlAkl 
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This  was  a  marvel  greater  than  that  of  I  lie  cure 

which  the  king  distrusted;  for  there  is  no  known 
principle  of  astronomy  or  natural  philosophy  by 
which  such  a  result  could  he  produced.  A  cata- 
plasm of  figs  was  then  applied  to  the  plague- 
boil,  under  the  direction  of  the  prophet,  and  on 
the  third  day,  as  foietold,  the  king  recovered 
[2  Kings  xx.  1-11  5  2  Chron.  xxxii.  24-26  ;  Isa. 
xxxviii.).      [Pkaguk]. 

The  destruction  of  the  Assyrians  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  foreign  courts  for  a  time  towards  Juda-a, 
anl  caused  the  facts  connected  with  Hezeknui's 
recovery,  and  the  retrogression  of  the  shadow  on 
tiie  dial,  to  he  widely  known.  Among  others 
Merodach  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  sent  am- 
bassadois  with  piesents  to  make  inquiries  into 
those  matters,  and  to  congratulate  the  king  on 
his  recovery.  Since  the  time  oi  Solomon  the 
appearance  of  such  embassies  from  distant  parts 
bad  been  rare  at  Jerusalem;  and  the  king,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  made  a  somewhat  ostentatious 
display  to  Baladan's  ambassadors  of  all  his 
treasures,  which  he  had  probably  recovered  from 
the  Assyrians,  and  much  increased  with  their 
spoil.  Josephus  (Antiq.  x.  2.  2)  says  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  embassy  was  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Hezekiali  against  the  Assyrian  empire;  and 
if  so,  his  read  nessJ to  enter  into  an  alliance  ad- 
verse to  the  tiieocratical  policy,  and  his  desire  to 
magnify  his  own  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  probably  furnished  the  ground 
of  the  divine  disapprobation  with  which  his  con- 
duct in  this  matter  was  regarded.  He  was  repri- 
manded by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  revealed  to 
him  the  mysteries  -of  the  future,  so  far  as  to  ap- 
prise him  that  all  these  treasures  should  hereafter 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  Babylonians,  and  his 
family  and  people  exiles  in  the  land  from  which 
*toese  ambassadors  came.     This  intimation  was 


received  by  the  king  with  his  usual  submission 
to  the  will  of  God  ;  and  he  was  content  to  knox 
that  these  evils  were  not  to  be  inflicted  in  h<i 
own  days.  He  has  sometimes  been  blamed  foi 
this  seeming  indifference  to  the  fate  of  his  suc- 
cessors ;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  at 
this  time  he  had  no  children.  This  was  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  Manas- 
seh,  his  successor,  was  not  born  till  three  years 
afterwards  (2  Kings  xx  12  19;  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
31;  Isa.  xxxix.)  The  rest  of  Hezekiah's  life 
appears  to  have  been  peaceable  and  prosperous. 
No  man  before  or  since  ever  lived  under  tht 
certain  knowledge  of  the  precise  length  of  the 
span  of  life  before  him.  When  the  fifteen  yean 
had  expired,  Hezekiah  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years.  He  d;ed 
sincerely  lamented  by  all  his  people,  and  the 
public  resnect  for  his  character  and  memory  was 
testified  by  his  corpse  being  placed  in  the  highest 
niche  of  the  royal  sepulchre  (2  Kings  xx.  20,  21 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  32,  33). 

H1EL  t^?n,  God  liveth;  Sept.  'AX^A),  s 
native  of  Beth-el,  who  rebuilt  Jericho,  above  500 
years  after  its  destruction  by  the  Israelites,  and 
who,  in  so  doing,  incurred  the  ellects  of  the  itn 
precation  pronounced  by  Joshua  (1  Kings  xvi 
34). 

Accursed  tne  man  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah, 
Who  shall  arise  and  build  this  city,  even  Jericlm^ 
With  the  loss  of  his  first-born  shall  he  found  it, 
And  with  the  loss  of  his  youngest,  shall  he  fix  ita 
gates  (Josh.  yi.  26). —  J.  E.  R. 

HIERAPOLIS  ('UpdiroKis),  a  city  of  Phry 
gia,   not  far  from   Colossa?  and  Laodicea,  where 
there  was  a  Christian  church  under  the  charge  oJ 
Epaphros,  as  early  as  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  who 
commends  him  for  his  fidelity  and  zeal  (Co.o» 
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iv.  12,  13.)  Tne  place  is  visible  from  tne  theatre 
at  Laodicea  from  which  it  is  five  miles  distant 
northward. 

**Smith,  in  his  journey  to  the  Seven  Churches 
(1671),  whs  the  h'rst  to  describe  the  ancient  s:tes 
in  this  neighbourhood.  He  was  followed  by 
Pococke  and  Chandler  ;  and  more  recently  by 
Richter,  Cockerell,  Hartley,  and  Arundel L 

The  place  now  bears  the  name  of  Pamluck- 
kale  (Cotton-castle),  from  the  white  appearance 
of  the  cliffs  of  the  mountain  on  the  lower  sum- 
mit, or  rather  an  extended  terrace,  on  which  the 
ruins  are  situated.  It  owed  its  celebrity,  and 
probably  the  sanctity  indicated  by  its  ancient 
name  (Holy  City),  to  its  very  remarkable  springs 
of  mineral  water,  the  singular  effects  of  which,  in 
the  formation  of  stalactites  and  incrustations  by 
its  deposits,  are  shown  in  the  accounts  of  Pococke 
(ii.  pt.  2,  c.  13)  and  Chandler  (Asia  Minor,  c. 
6S),  to  have  been  accurately  described  by  Strabo 
(xiii.  p.  629).  A  great  number  and  variety  of 
sepulchres  are  found  in  the  different  approaches  to 
the  site,  which  on  one  side  is  sufficiently  defended 
by  the  precipices  overlooking  the  valleys  of  the 
Lycus  and  Marauder,  while  on  the  other  sides  the 
town  '.vails  are  still  observable.  The  magnificent 
ruins  dearly  attest  the  ancient  importance  of  the 
place.  The  main  street  can  still  be  traced  in  its 
whole  extent,  and  is  bordered  by  the  remains  of 
three  Christian  churches,  one  of  which  is  up- 
wards of  300  feet  long.  About  the  middle  of 
this  street,  just  above  the  mineral  springs,  Po- 
cocke, in  1741,  thought  that  he  distinguished 
some  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  which, 
according  to  Darruscius,  quoted  by  Photius 
(Biblioth.  p.  1054),  was  in  this  situation.  But 
the  principal  ruins  are  a  theatre  and  gymnasium, 
both  in  a  state  of  uncommon  preservation ;  the 
former  346  feet  in  diameter,  the  latter  nearly 
rilling  a  space  of  400  feet  square.  Strabo  (loc. 
cit.)  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  29)  mention  a  cave 
called  the  Plutonium,  filled  with  pestilential  va- 
pours, similar  to  the  celebrated  Grotto  del  Cane 
in  Italy.  High  up  the  mountain-side  is  a  deep 
recess  far  into  the  mountain  ;  and  Mr.  Arundell 
says  that  he  should  have  supposed  that  the 
Oiephitic  cavern' lay  in  this  recess,  if  Mr.  Cock- 
erel] ha  I  net  found  it  near  the  theatie,  the  position 
ancientl  f  assigned  to  it.  He  adds  that  the  expe- 
riments made  in  this  mountain-side  ^recess  do 
not  see  ti  very  conclusive,  and  conjectures  that  it 
may  be  the  same  in  which  Chandler  distin- 
guished the  area  of  a  stadium  (Arundell,  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  210).  The  same  writer  gives,  from 
the  Oriens  Christiamis,  a  list  of  the  bishops  of 
Hierapolis  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Isaac 
Angelus.  Puller  accounts  of  the  ruins,  &c,  may 
be  seen  in  the  authors  named  above  (comp.  also 
Col.  Leake's  Geogr.  of  Asia  Minor,  pp.  252, 
2M\ 

HIGH  PLACES  AND  GROVES.  As  high 
pla<  cs  and  groves  are  almost  constantly  associated 
in  Scripture,  it  seems  undesirable  to  separate  them 
in  our  consideration. 

By  'high  places'  (JIIDS  bamoth)  we  are  con- 
tent to  understand  natuial  or  artificial  eminences, 
when-  worship  by  sacrifice  01  offering  VII  made, 
usually  QpOO  an  altar  erected  theieon. 

By  a  'grove'  we  undent. ui>l  a  plantation  Of 
trees  around  a  spot  in  the  Open  air  set  apart  for 
Worship  and  other  sabred  services,  and  therefore 


around   or   upon   the  '  high  places'  which  were 
set  apart  for  the  same  purposes. 

In  looking  at  matters  of  this  nature  we  are  con 
stantly  liable  to  error,  and  constantly  do  err,  frort, 
not  taking  into  account  the  altered  circumstances 
under  which  the  same  subject  may  be  brought 
before  us  in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  ages. 
Taus,  with  reference  to  the  present  topic,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  patriarchs  worshipped  in  groves 
and  upon  high  places;  and  much  difficulty  has 
been  felt  in  reconciling  this  with  the  deep  repro- 
bation with  which  the  practice  is  mentioned  at  a 
later  period.  It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  no  one 
that  the  conditions  of  the  question  had  altered  in 
the  course  of  ages  ;  and  that  what  was  more  an- 
ciently an  indifferent  or  laudable  custom,  had  in 
the  lapse  of  time  become,  by  abuses  and  corrupting 
associations,  criminal  and  dangerous.  Yet  we 
incline  to  think  that  this  is  the  real  solution  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  this  question  has  seemed  to 
be  surrounded. 

We  find  traces  of  these  customs  so  soon  after 
the  deluge,  that  it  is  probable  they  existed  prior 
to  that  event.  It  appears  that  the  first  altar  after 
the  deluge  was  built  by  Noah  upon  the  mountain 
on  whielrthe  ark  rested  (Gen.  viii.  20).  Abraham, 
on  entering  the  Promised  Land,  built  an  altar 
upon  a  mountain  between  Beth-el  and  Hai  (xii. 
7,  8).  At  Beeisheba  he  planted  a  grove,  and 
called  there  upon  the  name  of  the  everlasting  God 
(Gen.  xxi.  33).  The  same  patriarch  was  required 
to  travel  to  the  mount  Mor'iah,  and  there  to  offer 
up  his  son -Isaac  (xxii.  2,  4).  It  was  upon  a 
mountain  in  Gilead  that  Jacob  and  Laban  offered 
sacrifices  before  they  parted  in  peace  (xxxi.  54). 
In  fact,  such  seem  to  have  been  the  general 
places  of  worship  in  those  times ;  nor  does  any 
notice  of  a  temple,  or  other  covered  or  enclosed 
building  for  that  purpose,  occur.  Thus  far  all 
seems  clear  and  intelligible.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  mere  nature  of  things  why  a  hill  or  a  grov* 
should  be  an  objectionable,  or,  indeed,  why  it 
should  not  be  a  very  suitable,  place  for  worship. 
Yet  by  the  time  the  Israelites  returned  from 
Egypt,  some  corrupting  change  had  taken  place, 
which  caused  them  to  be  repeatedly  and  stiictly 
enjoined  to"  overthrow  and  destroy  the  high 
places  and  groves  of  the  Canaanites  wherever 
they  found  them  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13;  Dent.  vii.  5; 
xii.  2,  3).  That  they  were  not  themselves  to  wor- 
ship the  Lord  on  high  places  or  in  gioves  is  im- 
plied in  the  fact  that  they  were  to  have  but  one 
altar  for  regular  and  constant  sacrifice  ;  and  it 
was  expressly  enjoined  that  near  this  sole  altar  no 
trees  should  be  planted  (Deut.  xvi.  21). 

It  is  evident  from  the  prohibition  itself  that 
other  nations  continued  to  preserve  the  pi  imeval 
practice  of  worshipping  upon  high  places  and  in 
groves.  Among  them  circumstances  had  arisen 
which  rendered  it  inexpedient  that  the  practice 
should  be  continued  by  the  chosen  people.  What 
these  circumstances  were  we  must  ascertain  from 
the  accounts  given  by  the  heathen  themselves, 
for  the  Scripture  does  not  explain  this  matter. 
And  it  is  important  to  ofisene  that  the  bootho* 
u  i  iters  perfectly  agree  with  Soipture  in  de- 
sci  filing  hills  and  groves  as  the  earliest  places  of 
woiship. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Canaanites  had  not  yet 
fallen  into  rank  idolatry  in  the.  time  of  Abraham 
— at  least,  not  into  such  idolatries  as  defiled  (lit 
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rery  places  in  >vhich  they  worshipped.  We  know, 
at  all  events,  that  their  iniquity  was  not  full  in 
those  earlier  times,  but  that  when  the  Israelites 
invade<l  the  land  their  iniquity  was  full  to  overflow- 
ing. ,AS  included  in  this,  we  may  with  tolerable 
certainty  inl'er  that  their  religion  had  become  so 
grosslv  erroneous  and  impure,  that  it  was  needful 
to  place  under  ban  even  their  places  of  worship, 
which  migbt  otherwise  bring  the  Israelites  into 
danger  by  the  associations  which  had  become  con- 
nected with  them. 

The  great  object  of  the  law  was  to  attach  the 
Israelites  to  the  worship  of  the  One  Jehovah,  the 
Creator  of  heaven  anil  earth,  and  to  preserve  them 
from  the  polytheism  into  which  the  nations  had 
fallen.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  Canaaniies  had 
become  polytheistic,  and,  consequently,  that  their 
high  places  and  groves  weie  dedicated  to  different 
gods.  By  continuing  or  adopting  the  use  of  this 
custom,  the  Israelites  would  infallibly  have  fallen 
into  the  same  notions.  They  would  probably  have 
begun  by  worshipping  Jehovah  himself  under  dif- 
ferent names  and  attributes,  which  would  even- 
tually have  been  erected  into  distinct  gods.  There 
could  not  be  polytheism  without  idolatry,  all  but 
the  one  God  being  idols.  Toe  one  condition,  there- 
fore, involves  the  other;  and  injunctions  or  state- 
ments beyond  this  apply  to  the  forms  which  the 
idolatry  assumed,  in  the  Character  and  attributes 
of  the  worshipped  gods. 

The  information  derivable  from  heathen  writers 
cannot  of  course  ascend  beyond  the  first  forms 
of  idolatry  ;  for,  as  idolaters,  they  had  no  notion  or 
tradition  of  the  times  when  idolatry  had  no  exist- 
ence. Now,  by  universal  consent,  the  earliest  idol- 
atry was  solar  and  planetary  ;  the  heavenly  bodies 
being  worshipped  at  first  in  their  natural  appear- 
ances, and  at  length  by  representative  figures  and 
images.  It  is  clear  that  this  was  the  case  among 
the  Canaanites  and  the  other  nations  with  whom 
the  Israelites  were  brought  into  contact.  And 
here  much  might  be  said  of,  for  much  is  suggested 
by,  the  sacrifice  of  Balaam,  who  upon  each  of  the 
nigh  places  where  he  sacrificed,  built  seven  altars, 
and  offered  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams  on 
every  altar.  Heie  there  was  manifestly  a  poly- 
theistic reference,  and  the  number  seven  suggests 
a  planetary  one  ;  although  Balaam  certainly  had 
a  historical  knowledge  at  least  of  the  true  God,  and 
was,  alter  a  sort,  his  worshipper.        • 

As  long  as  the  nations  continued  to  worship  the 
heavenly  bodies  themselves,  they  worshipped  in 
the  o|>en  air,  holding  that  no  walls  could  contain 
inliuitude.  Afterwards,  when  the  symbol  of  fire 
or  of  images  brought  in  the  use  of  temples,  they 
were  usually  built  in  groves  and  upon  high  places, 
and  sometimes  without  roofs.  The  principle  on 
which  high  places  were  preferred  is  said  to  have 
been,  that  they  were  nearer  to  the  gods,  and  that  on 
them  prayer  was  more  acceptable  than  in  the  val- 
leys (Lucian,  I)c  Sacrif.  i.  4).  The  ancient  writers 
abound  in  allusions  to  this  worship  of  the  gods 
ujkhi  the  hill-tops;  and  some  of  the'r  divinities 
took  their  distinctive  names  from  the  hill  on 
whirn  their  principal  seat  of  worship  stood,  such 
as  Ifercuriui  Cyllenius,  Venus  Erycina,  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  &e.  To  prove  facts  so  well  known 
as  this  preference  and  special  appropriation  of  high 
places,  ii  scarcely  necessary ;  but  among  other 
authorities  the  following  may  be  cons.  1  ted  :  So- 
fibiicief,   TraJiin.    1207,   1208 ;    Ilerou.    i.    131; 


Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii.  7,  p.  500  ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  732 . 
Appian,  De  Bello  Mitfirid.  §  131. 

The  groves  which  ancient  usage  had  esta- 
blished around  the  places  of  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  shade  and  seclusion,  idolatry  preserved  riot 
only  for  the  same  reasons,  but  because  they  were 
found  convenient  for  the  celebration  of  the  ri tee 
and  mysteries,  often  obscene  and  abominable, 
which  were  gradually  superadded.  Tnen  the 
presence  of  a  grove  of  a  particular  species  of  tree  at 
the  principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  a  particular 
god,  would  occasion  trees  of  the  same  kind  to  l>e 
planted  at  other  seats  of  the  same  worship;  whence 
that  kind  of  tree  came  to  be  regarded  as  specially 
appropriate  to  the  particular  idol  ;  and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  there  was  no  important  tree  which 
had  not  become  the  property  of  some  god  oi 
goddess,  so  that  every  stranger  who  passed  by  a 
sacied  grove  could  determine  by  the  species  of  tree 
of  which  it  was  composed  to  what  God  the  high 
place,  altar,  or  temple  with  which  it  was  connected 
belonged.  To  this  effect  there  is  an  interesting 
passage  in  the  beginning  of  Pliny's  twelfth  book  : 
'  Trees  were  formerly  the  only  temples  of  the  gods  ; 
and  even  now  the  simple  peasantry,  in  imitation 
of  this  ancient  custom,  dedicate  to  some  god  the 
finest  tree  of  their  district  Nor  do  we  ourselves 
adore  with  more  reverence  the  statues  of  the  gods 
resplendent  with  ivory  and  gold,  than  the  sacred 
groves  and  the  holy  silence  which  reigns  in  them. 
Trees  were  also  anciently,  as  at  present,  conse- 
crated to  particular  divinities  ;  as  the  esculus  to 
Jove  (id  Jovis  esculus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  oak),  the  laurel  to  Apollo,  the  olive  to 
Minerva,  the  myrtle  to  Venus,  the  poplar  to  Her- 
cules. It  is  also  believed  that  as  the  heavens 
have  their  proper  and  peculiar  deities,  so  also 
the  woods  have  theirs,  being  the  Fauns,  the  Syl- 
vans,  and  certain  goddesses'  (doubtless,  such 
demi-goddesses  as  the  dryades  and  hamadry- 
ades).  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  groves 
were  enjoined  by  the  Roman  law  of  the  twelve 
tables  as  part  of  the  public  religion.  Plutarch 
(Xuma,  i.  61)  calls  such  groves  6.\cnr)  deoov, 
'groves  of  the  gods/ which  he  says  Noma  fre- 
quented, and  thejeby  gave  rise  to  the  story  of 
his  intercourse  with  the  goddess  Egeria.  In 
fact,  a  degree  of  worship  was,  as  Pliny  states, 
transferred  to  the  trees  themselves.  They  were 
sometimes  decked  with  ribbons  and  rich  cloths, 
lamps  were  placed  on  them,  the  spoils  of  enemies 
were  hung  from  them,  vows  were  paid  to  them, 
and  their  branches  were  encumbered  with  votive 
offerings.  Traces  of  this  arborolatry  still  exist 
everywhere,  both  in  Moslem  and  Christian  coun- 
tries ;  and  even  the  Persians,  who  abhorred 
images  as  much  as  the  Hebrews  ever  did,  ren- 
dered homage  to  certain  trees.  The  story  is  well 
known  of  the  noble  plane-tree,  near  Sardis,  before 
which  Xerxes  halted  his  army  a  whole  day,  while 
he  rendered  homage  to  it,  and  hung  royal  offerings 
upon  its  branches  (Herod,  vii.  31).  There  is  mucti 
Curious  literature  connected  with  this  subject  which 
we  leave  untouched ;  but  the  reader  may  consult 
Sir  \V.  Ouseley's  learned  dissertation  op  S*.  red 
Trees,  appended  to  the  first  volume  of  his  i 'ravels 
in  (he  East. 

This  statement  of  the  notions  connected  with  re- 
ligious worship  in  high  places  and  in  groves  seems 
amply  to  support  the  view  we  have  taken  as  to  tlie 
nature  of  the  dangers  which  the  prohibition  of  if 
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wu  designed  to  obviate.  The  explanation  as  to 
the  special  appropriation  of  trees  to  particular  godg 
alone  suffices  to  throw  a  Hood  of  light  upon  the 
injunction  to  cut  down  the  sacred  groves  of  the 
Canaanites;  seeing  that  while  these  groves  re- 
mained, it  would  be  impossible  to  dissociate  the 
idea  of  the  god  to  which  the  trees  had  been  con- 
secrated ;  and  the  disgraceful  orgies  which  were 
celebrated  und  a"  their  obscure  shade,  would  alone 
mffiee  to  explain  the  same  injunction  on  the 
ground  of  the  holy  abhorrence  with  which  the 
scene  of  such  abominations  must  be  regarded  by 
One  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity. 
The  injunctions,  however,  respecting  the  high 
places  and  groves  were  very  imperfectly  obeyed 
by  the  Israelites;  and  their  inveterate  attachment 
to  tins  mode  of  worship  was  such  that  even  pious 
kings,  who  opposed  idolatry  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power,  dared  not  abolish  the  high  places  at 
M'hich  the  Lord  was  worshipped.  And  it  appears 
to  us  likely,  that  this  toleration  of  an  acknow- 
ledged irregularity  arose  from  the  indisposition  of 
the  }>eople  living  at  a  distance  from  the  temple  to 
be  confined  to  "he  altar  which  existed  there;  to 
their  determination  to  have  places  nearer  home  for 
the  chief  acts  of  their  religion — sacrifice  and 
offering  ;  and  to  the  apprehension  of  ttie  kings 
that  if  they  were  prevented  from  having  places 
for  offerings  to  the  Lord  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, they  would  make  the  offerings  to  idols. 
This  view  of  the  case  seems  to  be  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  we  hear  no  more  of  this 
proneness  to  worship  in  high  places  and  in  groves 
after  synagogues  and  regular  religious  services 
had  been  established  in  the  towns  and  gave  suf- 
ficient operation  to  the  disposition  among  men  to 
create  a  local  interest  in  religious  observances. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  how  it  happens 
that,  in  the  face  of  the  prohibition  against  sacrific- 
ing at  note  than  one  altar,  many  persons  of  piety, 
and  even  prophet-,  not  only  did  so,  but,  in  some  in- 
stances, did  so  in  high  places:  Gideon. for  instance, 
at  Ophrah  (Judg.  vi.  25),  Mano;di  in  Dan  (Judg. 
xiii.  16-29).  Samuel  at  Mizpeh  (1  Sam  vii.  10), 
and  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  5),  David  in  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Oman"  (1  Chron.  xxi.  22),  and  Elijah  on 
Mount  Curaiel  (1  Kings  xviii.  3U,  sq.).  It  \\  11, 
however,  lie  ot (served  that  in  these  cases  the  parties 
either  acted  under  an  immediate  command  from 
God,  or  were  invested  with  a  general  commission 
of  similar  force  with  reference  to  such  transac- 
tions. As  this  law  more  immediately  concerned 
the  honour  of  God,  and  derived  ^11  its  force  from 
his  command,  being  based  on  no  obvious  prin- 
ciple of  duty.  He  uii'loubtedlv  had  a  right  to 
Supersede  it  in  particular  instance-;,  in  which  the 
attendant  circumstances  and  the  character  of  the 
parties  precluded  the  possibility  of  the  abuses 
against  which  it  was  framed  to  guard.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  greater  latitude  was  al- 
lowed in  this  point  !>efnre  the  erection  of  the  temple 
gave  to  the  ritual  principles  of  the  ceremonial 
law  a  fixity  which  tliey  had  not  previously  pos- 
sessed.     Trrii  is  iK>xsibie;  for  it  is  certain  that  all 

the  authorized  examples  occur  before  it  was  built, 
excepting  that  of  Elijah;  and  that  occurred 
under  circumstances  m  whi<  h  tin'  sacrifices  could 
liot  possibly  have  taken  place  at  Jerusalem,  and 
En  a  king  lorn  wheie  no  authorized  altar  to  Je- 
brvah  then  existed. 

HIGH-PR1KST.     [Priest*.] 


HINNOM. 


MHI 


HILKIAH  (-tiTi^n  ;  Sept.  XeXwa).  Several 
persons  of  this  name  occur  in  Scripture,  of  wherm 
the  following  are  the  chief:  1.  The  father  of  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  i.  1).  2.  A  high-priest  in  tl>e  reign  of 
Josias  (2  Kings  xxii.  4,  8,  10).  3.  The  father 
of  Eliakim  (2  Kings  xviii.  IS,  26;  Isa.  xxii. 
20). 

HINT,  a  Hebrew  liquid  measure  [Weights 
and  Measures.] 

HIND  (iT)j«  ajalah,  Gen.  xlix.  21;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  34;  Job  xxxix.  1;  Ps.  xviii.  33,  &c),  the 
female  of  the  hart  or  stag,  doe  being  the  female  of 
the  fallow-deer,  and  roe  being  sometimes  used  for 
that   of  the    roebuck.      All    the    females  of  the 
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Cervida;  with  the  exception  of  the  reindeer,  are 
hornless.  It  may  be  remarked  on  Ps  xviii.  33 
and  Hab.  iii.  19.  where  the  Lord  is  said  to  cause 
the  feet  to  stand  firm  like  those  of  a  hind  on  high 
places,  that  this  representation  is  in  peifect  har- 
mony with  the  habits  of  mountain  stags:  but 
the  version  of  Prov.  v.  19,  '  Let  the  wife  of 
thy  bosom  be  as  the  beloved  hind  and  favourite 
roe,"  seems  to  indicate  lhat  here  the  words  are 
generalized  so  as  to  include  under  roe  mono- 
gamous species  of  antelopes,  whose  affections  and 
consortship  are  permanent  and  strong;  for  stags  are 
polygamous.  Finally,  the  emendation  of  Boehart 
on  the  version  o/Qen.  xlix.  21,  where  for  4  Naph- 
tha.li  is  a  hind  let  loose,  he  giveth  goodly  words,' 
he,  by  a  small  change  in  the  punctuation  of  the 
original,  proposes  to  read  'Naphtha]]  is  a  spread- 
ing tree,  shooting  forth  beautiful  I >r. inches,"  restores 
the  text  to  a  consistent  meaning,  agreeing  \\  itiithe 
Sept.,  the  ('hal dee  paraphrase,  and  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion.    [Ajai.,  Hart]. — C.  II.  s. 

HINNOM,  6r  rather  Bcn-IImnom  (D3H  fjl  ; 
Sept.  vlov  'Evv6/J.\a\i  unknown  person,  whose  name 
was  given  to  the  valley  which  hounds  Jerusalem 
on  the  north,  below  Mount  Z'on,  and  which  in 
Scripture  is  often  mentioned  in  connection  witn 
the  horrid  rites  of  Moloch,  which  under  idolatrous 
kings  uere  there  celehia'ed  (Jodi.  \\  .  Sj  wiii. 
Id;  Neh.  xi.  .iO  ;  Jer.  vii.  81  :  xix.  2  .  U  Ilea 
Josiah  overthrew  this  idolativ,  he  defiled  the 
valley  by  casting  into  i*  the  bones  of  the  dead. 
the  greatest  of  all  pollutions  among  rheHehn 

and  from  that  time  it  decline  the  common  i.tket 
of  Jerusalem,  into  which  all  refuse  of  the  city  waj 
ca»f,  and  where  the  combustible  nortitfeks 'Of  *h«' 
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refuse  were  consumed  by  fire.  Hence  it  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  type  of  hell,  the  Gehenna 
of  the  N  ?w  Testament  being  no  other  than  the 
name  of  this  valley  of  Hinnom  (Ge-Hinnom)  ; 
see  Mat  .  v.  22,  sq. ;  Mark  ix.  13  ;  Luke  vii.  5  ; 
John  iii.  6  [Hades;  Jerusalem]. 

1.  HIRAM  (ETVn  ;  Sept.  Xeipdrf,  king  of 
Tyre  at  the  commencement  of  David's  reign. 
H<«  sent  an  embassy  to  felicitate  David  on  his 
accession,  which  led  to  an  alliance,  or  strengthened 
a  previous  friendship  between  them.  It  seems 
that  the  dominion  of  this  prince  extended  over 
the  western  slopes  of  Lebanon;  and  when  David 
'milt  himself  a  palace,  Hiram  materially  assisted 
the  work  by  sending  cedar-wood  from  Lebanon, 
and  able  workmen  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  1 1  ; 

1  Ohron.  xiv.  1),  b.c.  1055. 

2.  HIRAM,  king  of  Tyre,  son  of  Abibaal,  and 
grandson  of  the  Hiram  who  was  contemporary 
with  David,  in  the  last  years  of  whose  reign  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Tyre.  Following  his 
grandfather's  example,  he  sent  to  Jerusalem  an 
emlassy  of  condolence  and  congratulation  when 
David  died  and  Solomon  succeeded,  and  con- 
tracted with  the  new  king  a  more  intimate 
alliance  than  ever  before  or  after  existed  between 
a  Hebrew  king  and  a  foreign  prince.  The  alliance 
*eems  to  have  been  very  substantially  beneficial 
to  both  parties,  and  without  it  Solomon  would 
scarcely  have  been  able  to  realise  all  the  great 
designs  he  had  in  view.  In  consideration  of 
large  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  furnished 
by  Solomon,  the  king  of  Tyre  agreed  to  supply 
from  Lebanon  the  timber  required  for  the  temple, 
to  float  it  along  the  coast,  and  deliver  it  at  Joppa, 
which  was  the  port  of  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  v.  1, 
sq. ;  ix.  10,  sq. ;  1  Chron.  ii.  3,  sq.).  The  vast 
commerce  of  Tyre  made  gold  very  plentiful  there ; 
and  Hiram  supplied  no  less  than  500  talents  to 
Solomon  for  the  ornamental  works  of  the  temple, 
and  received  in  return  twenty  towns  in  Galilee; 
which,  when  he  came  to  inspect,  them,  pleased  him 
so  little,  that  he  applied  to  them  a  name  of  con- 
tempt, and  restored  them  to  the  Jewish  king 
(2  Chron.  viii.  2)  [Cabui.].  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  tliat  the  good  understanding  between 
tlie  two  kings  was  broken  by  this  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstance ;  for  it  was  after  this  that  Hiram  sug- 
gested, or  ut  least  took  part  in,  Solomon's  traffic 
to  the  Eastern  seas — which  certainly  could  not 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Hebrew  king  with- 
out his  assistance  in  providing  ships  and  expe- 
rienced  mariners  (1  Kings  ix.  27;   x.   11,  &c. ; 

2  Chron.  viii.  18  ;  ix.  10,  &c),  B.C.  1007  [Opuir; 
Solomon;   Phoenicians] 

3.  HIRAM,  oi  HURAM,  son  of  a  widow  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  of  a  Tyrian  father.  He  was 
gent  by  the  king  of  the  same  name  to  execute 
the  principal  works  of  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
and  1  be  various  utensils  required  for  the  sacred 
u<  i  vires.  We  recognise  in  the  enumeration  of 
tl  is  man's  talents  by  the  king  of  Tyre  a  character 
c  mmon  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  ancients, 
n.mely,  a  skilful  artificer,  knowing  all  the  arts, 
di  a'  mutt  many  of  those  arts  which  we  practise, 
m  tl.eir  diilWcnt  branches  [Handicraft].  It  is 
iiM,babh»  that  he  was  selected  for  this  purpose  by 
Uit  king  from  among  others  equally  gifted,  in 
d  •■  notion  that  his  half  Hebrew  bl  >od  would 
t\  nder  him  *he  more  acceptable  at  Jerusalem 


HISTORY.  Under  this  term  we  here  intend 
ro  give,  not  a  narrative  of  the  leading  event* 
detailed  in  the  Bible,  but  such  general  remarki 
on  the  Biblical  history  as  may  enable  the  reader 
to  estimate  the  comparative  value,  and  apply 
for  information  to  the  proper  sources,  of  historical 
knowledge,  as  presented  in  or  deduced  from  the 
sacred  records.  The  question  of  inspiration  we 
heve  leave  untouched,  because  it  is  one  of  a 
dogmatical  nature,  which  will  be  fully  discussed 
in  a  separate  article.  The  historical  books 
that  are  contained  in  the  Bible  pass,  therefore, 
under  review  as  other  historical  documents,  and 
are  subjected  to  the  same  rules  of  criticism  as 
those  which  are  applied  to  the  productions  of 
profane  writers.  And  if  the  believer  should,  in 
consequence,  find  himself  for  a  moment  deprived 
in  imagination  of  a  basis  of  reliance,  he  will  be 
repaid  by  the  fact  that,  while  he  thus  meets  the 
unbeliever  on  his  own  ground,  he  is  enabled,  by 
the  application  of  recognised  principles  of  his- 
torical criticism,  to  prove  beyond  a  question  that 
no  history  in  existence  can  compare  with  the 
Biblical  history  either  in  age,  credibility,  value, 
or  interest. 

The  subject-matter  contained  in  the  Biblical 
history  is  of  a  wide  and  most  extensive  nature. 
In  its  greatest  length  and  fullest  meaning  it  comes 
down  from  the  creation  of  the  world  till  near  the 
close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  thus 
covering  a  space  of  some  4000  years.  The  books 
presenting  this  long  train  of  historical  details  are 
most  diverse  in  age,  in  kind,  in  execution,  and  in 
worth;  nor  seldom  is  it  the  fact  that  the  modern 
historian  has  to  construct  his  narrative  as  much 
out  of  the  implications  of  a  letter,  the  highly 
coloured  materials  of  poetry,  the  far-reaching 
visions  of  prophecy,  and  the  indirect  and  allusive 
information  of  didactic  and  moral  precepts,  as 
from  the  immediate  and  express  statements  of  his- 
tory strictly  so  denominated.  The  history  of 
Herodotus,  embracing  as  it  does  most  of  the  world 
known  at,  his  time,  and  passing,  under  the  leading 
of  a  certain  thread  of  events,  from  land  to  land, — 
this  history,  with  its  naive,  graphic,  gossip,  and 
traveller-like  narratives,  interweaving  in  a  suc- 
cession of  fine  old  tapestries  many  of  the  great 
events  and  moving  scenes  which  had,  up  to  his 
time,  taken  place  on  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
presents  to  the  intelligent  reader  a  continuation 
of  varied  gratifications.  But  even  the  history  of 
Herodotus  must  yield  to  that  contained  or  implied 
in  the  Bible,  not  merely  in  extent  of  compass, 
but  also  in  variety,  in  interest,  and  beyond  all 
comparison,  in  grandeur,  importance,  and  moral 
and  spiritual  significance.  The  children  of  the 
faithful  Abraham  seem  to  have  had  one  great 
work  of  Providence  intrusted  to  them,  namely, 
the  development,  transmission,  and  infusion  into 
the  world  of  the  religious  element  of  civiliza- 
tion. Their  history,  accordingly,  is  the  history  of 
the  rise,  progress,  and  diffusion  of  true  religion, 
considered  in  its  source  and  its  developments. 
Such  a  history  must  possess  large  and  peculiar 
interest  for  every  student  of  human  nature,  and 
pre-eminently  for  those  who  love  to  study  the  un- 
foldings  of  Providence,  and  desire  to  learn  that 
greatest  of  all  arts — the  art  of  living  at  once  for 
time  and  for  eternity. 

The  Jewish  history  contained  in  the  Bible  em« 
braces  more    and    less   than    the   history  of  th« 
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Israelites  j— r  more,  since  it  begins  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  earth  and  narrates  with  extraordinary 
brevity  events  which  marked  the  period  termi- 
nated by  the  flood,  going  on  till  it  introduces  us 
to  Abraham,  the  primogenitor  of  the  Hebrew  race  ; 
less,  since,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  poetical 
books,  its  narratives  do  not  come  down  to  a  later 
date  tlian  some  600  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  historical  materials  furnished  re- 
lating to  the  Hebrew  nation  may  lie  divided  into 
three  great  divisions:  I.  The  books  which  are 
consecrated  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
—the  period  that  elapsed  before  the  era  of  the 
judges.  These  works  are  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
book  of  Joshua,  which,  according  to  Ewald  (Ge- 
achichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  i.  72),  properly  con- 
stitute only  one  work,  and  which  may  be  termed 
the  great  book  of  original  documents.  2  The 
books  which  describe  the  times  of  the  judges  and 
the  kings  up  to  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ; 
tXiax  is,  Judges,  Kings,  and  Samuel,  to  which 
belongs  the  book  of  Ruth  :  '  all  those,'  says  Ewald, 
*  constitute  also,  according  to  their  last  formation, 
but  one  work,  which  may  be  called  the  Great 
Book  of  Kings.'  3.  The  third  class  comprises 
the  books  included  under  the  head  of'  Hagio- 
grapha,  which  are  of  a  much  later  origin,  Chro 
nicies,  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  forming  the 
great  book  of  general  history  reaching  to  the 
Grecian  period.  After  these  books  come  those 
which  are  classed  together  under  the  name  of 
Apocrypha,  whose  use  in  this  country  we  think 
unduly  neglected.  Then  the  circle  of  evangelical 
records  begins,  which  closed  within  the  century 
that  saw  it  open.  Other  books  found  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which  are  not  properly  of  a 
historical  character,  connect  themselves  with  one 
or  other  of  these  periods,  and  give  important  aid 
to  students  of  sacred  history. 

Biblical  history  has  not  hitherto  been  satis- 
factorily treated.  Particular  jiarts  of  it  may  indeed 
nave  received  the  kind  and  degree  of  attention 
required,  but  most  writers  who  have  treated  that 
history  as  a  whole  have  l>een  swayed,  some  by 
one,  some  by  another  warping  influence,  so  that  the 
Bible  has  been  made  to  speak  the  most  diverse 
tongues,  now  in  favour  of  a  naturalism  which 
finds  an  impossibility  in  every  miracle,  and  now 
in  favour  of  a  mysticism  winch  sees  a  great  spi- 
ritual secret  in  every  fact,  if  not  in  every  letter. 
It  is  useless  indeed  to  expect  that  men  will  not  be 
influenced  by  their  pre-conceptions ;  but  they 
cannot  be  justified,  when  they  profess  to  write 
history,  in  ascribing  their  opinions  and  forcing 
their  views  on  writers  who  lived  thousands  of 
years  before  them,  and  with  whose  modes  of  think- 
ing and  manner  of  writing  they  have  not  much  in 
common.  History  and  the  philosophy  of  history, 
the  history  of  fact  and  the  history  of  opinion,  the 
statement  of  what  men  have  done,  said,  and  thought, 
ami  the  discussion  of  what  is  true  and  proper,  are 
two  different  and  very  distinct  departments  of 
knowledge  and  ait,  the  confounding  of  which  must 
lead  to  perplexity  and  may  involve  us  in  serious 
error.  Toe  proper  way  CO  treat  of  biblical  his- 
tory is  what  we  may  term  the  historical  ( ill  other 
words  the  chronological)  deduction  of  the  facts 
presented,  as  these  facts  weir  seen,  believed,  and 
, recorded  by  the  several  writers.  An  historian  nf 
the  Hebrews  should  .i-.  far  a>  possible  pi. ice  him- 
%elf  and  aim  to  place  die   mind  of  his  readers,    m 


the  centre  of  the  mind  of  each  biblical  historian, 
in  order  that,  by  seeing  as  the  Hebrew  saw,  he 
may,  aided  by  skill  and  light  which  the  Hebrew 
did  not  and  could  not  possess,  present  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  several  periods  that  are  passed  in 
review.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  be 
taken  so  as  to  exclude  the  exercise  of  criticism  on 
authorities  and  alleged  facts;  but  it  must  be  his- 
torical not.  philosophical  criticism — criticism 
whose  implements,  processes,  and  spirit,  are  bor- 
rowed from  philology,  which  is  the  hand-maid  of 
history,  not  the  crucible  of  modern  anti-super- 
naturalism,  which,  starting  from  a  preconceived 
notion,  some  persons  would  say,  a  huge,  dark 
falsehood,  tries  to  extinguish  every  ray  of  hea 
venly  light  which  may  struggle  amid  the  dark- 
ness of  earth,  and  to  make  history  as  ray  less 
and  dull  as  itself.  Philosophy  has  its  own 
sphere,  in  which  we  have  no  desire  to  give 
it  disturbance,  but  we  do  object  to  its  attempt- 
ing to  pass  oft'  its  own  offspring  as  pure  historical 
results. 

Biblical  history  was  often  treated  by  the  older 
writers  as  a  part  of  church  history  in  gene- 
ral, as  they  considered  the  history  given  in  the 
Bible  as  presenting  different  and  successive 
phases  of  the  church  of  God  (Bnddei  Hist  Eccles. 
2  vols.  1720-29;  Stolberg,  (Jeschiehte  der  Reli- 
gion Jesu,  \.  111).  Other  writers  have  viewed 
this  subject  in  a  more  practical  light,  presenting 
the  characters  found  in  the  Bible  for  imitation  or 
avoidance ;  among  whom  may  be  enumerated 
Hess  ((jeschiehte  der  Israeliten  vor  den  Zeiteii 
Jesu).  Hess  also  wrote  a  history  of  Jesus  (Ge- 
schichfe  Jesu  ;  Zurich,  1775)  :  but  the  best  work 
is  a  more  recent,  and  a  very  valuable  one,  by 
Niemeyer  (Charaeteristi/c  der  Bibel,  Halle, 
1S30).  Among  the  more  strictly  learned  writers 
several  have  had  it  in  vie.v  to  supply  the  gaps 
left,  in  the  succession  of  events  by  the  Bible,  out 
of  sources  found  in  profane  writers.  Here  the 
chief  ajuthors  are  of  English  birth,  namely,  Pn- 
deaux,  Shuck  ford,  Russell  ;  and  for  the  .New 
Testament,  the  learned,  cautious,  and  fair-deal- 
ing Lardner  [Chronology].  There  is  a  valu- 
able work  by  G.  Langen  :  Versucheiner  Harmonie 
der  heiliyen  und  pro/an  scrib.  in  der  (lesehiehte 
der  Weft,  Bayreuth,  1775-80.  Jalin,  in  Ids  Bib. 
Archaolor/te,  has.  according  to  Gesenius  (art.  l  Bib. 
Geschichte'  in  Erschand  G ruber  sAl.fr/.  A'?jc.),made 
free  use  of  Prideaux.  Other  writers  have  pursued 
a  strictly  chronological  method,  such  as  Usher 
(  Annafrs  Vet.  X.  '/'.  London,  1050),  and  Des 
Vignoles  (Chronofrxjie  de  V  Hist.  Sauite,  Berlin, 
IT38).  Heeren  (Handb  der  (iesehuhte,  p.  50) 
recommends,  as  containing  many  valuable  in- 
quiries on  the  monarchical  period,  the  following 
Work:  J.  Bernhardi  ( 'onunrntatio  de  eausis  utti- 
bns  cjfectum  sit  ut  rii/mi/n  Judee  diutius  persmti- 
ret  qua  in  rei/ntini  Israel,  Lovanni,  lv25.  Heeren 
also  dei  lares  that  Bauer S  llcuulhuc/i  der  dc- 
schiclite  des  II .  Volks,  iMKb  is  the  best  intro- 
duction both    to  the  history  and  the  antiquities  of 

the  Hebrew  nation ;  tltough  Qosenim  complains 
ihat  he  is  too  much  given  to  the  construction  of 
hypotheses.  The  Kuglfeh reader  will  lino  a  use 
nil  but  not  sufficiently  critical  compendium  in 
Hittory  of  the  Hebrew  (  otnmtmweeiith^  ii.u>- 
lated  from  the  German  <>f  John  Jalin,  l).l). 
A  t*. ii  more  valuable  .is  well  as  route  interesting 

yet     by    DO    means    faultiest    wnL,    is    Milrtisui  t 
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History  of  the  Jexcs,  published  originally  in 
Murray's  Family  Library.  A  more  recent  and 
very  valuable  work,  Kitto's  Pictorial  History  of 
Palestine,  ISll,  combines  witli  the  Bible  history 
of  tiie  Jews  the  results  of  travel  and  antiquarian 
research,  and  is  preceded  by  an  elaborate  Intro- 
duction, which  forms  the  only  Natural  History 
of  Palestine  in  our  language. 

German  theologians  are  strongly  imbued  with 
the  feeling  that  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  has 
yet  to  be  written.  Niebuhr's  manner  of  treating 
Roman  history  has  bad  a  great  influence  on  them, 
and  has  aroused  the  theological  world  to  new 
eflbrts,  which  have  by  no  means  yet  come  to  an 
end  ;  nor  can  we  add  that  they  have  hitherto  led 
to  very  definite  and  generally  approved  results. 
The  works  of  Jost  (Gesch.  d.  Israel,  s.  d.  Zeit. 
der  Maccab.  1620-9),  and  Nork  (Das  Leben 
Mosis  aus  Astron.  Stand,  betrachict,  1838),  and 
otheis,  must  not  be  overlooked  by  the  professional 
student;  nor  will  he  fail  to  study  with  care  the 
valuable  introductions  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Te.nan-.ynt  put  forth  in  Germany,  yfiih  which 
we  have  nothing  comparable  in  our  language : 
among  these  introductions  we  can  confidently 
recommend — Einlcitwig  in  das  alls  Test,  von 
I.  G.  Eichhorn  (a  work  which  form*  an  ejx>ch) ; 
Lehrbuch  der  Hist.  Krit.  Einltit.  in  die  Biicher 
des  A.  Test,  von  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette,  5th  edit. 
1840  .  and  Handb.  der  Hist.  Krit.  Einlcit.  in  das 
alte  Testament,  von  H.  A.  Ch.  Hiiveriiick,  1806  ; 
in  which  last  work  a  more  full  and  thorough 
treatment  of  the  subject  may  be  found.  Of  the 
more  recent  works  we  may  mention  Stahelins 
Kritische  Untersuvhungen  uber  der  Pentateuch, 
&o.  1843;  and  H.  Ewald's  Geschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel  bis  Christus,  Erster  Baud,  1843.  Some- 
thing worth  notice  may  also  be  found  in  De  Anno 
llebrceorwn  Jxthilceo,  scripsit  J.  T.  K.  Kranold. 
Ewald  intends  Ins  present  work  to  be  a  complete 
history  of  the  Israelites,  and  considers  it  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  Die  Propheten  des  Alten  iBundes, 
1840.  We  have  not  space  to  give  an  account 
here  of  the  views  which  these  writers  put  forth,  and 
we  mean  our  recommendation  of  them  to  extend 
only  to  the  calm,  dignified,  and  profoundly 
learned  manner  in  which  they  handle  their  sub- 
ject, subjoining  that  works  like  these  must  even- 
tually produce  a  great  influence  in  the  theological 
world. 

Th  *  sources  of  Biblical  history  are  chiefly  the 
Biblica.  books  themselves.  Any  attempt  to  fix 
the  precise  value  of  these  sources  in  a  critical 
point  of  view  would  require  a  volume  instead  of 
an  article.  Whatever  hypothesis,  however,  may 
eventually  be  held  touching  the  exact  time  when 
these  books,  or  any  of  them,  were  put  into  their 
actual  shape,  as  also  touching  the  materials  out 
of  which  they  were  formed,  one  tiling  appears 
very  certain,  that  (to  take  an  instance)  Genesis, 
the  earliest,  book  (probably),  contains  most,  indu- 
bitable as  well  as  most  interesting  historical  facts ; 
for  though  the  age,  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  state 
of  cnlmfe  differ  so  widely  from  our  own,  we.can- 
not  do  otherwise  than  feel  that  it  is  among  men 
and  women,  parents  and  children — beings  of  like 
pinions  with  ourselves, — and  not  with  mere 
die.iiioim  of  fmcy  or  fraud,  that,  we  converse  when 
we  peruke  the  narratives  which  this  composition 
has  so  long  preserved.  The  convicti'in  is  much 
strengthened  ill  the  minds   </(  those  who,   by  per- 


gonal acquaintance  wi'h  the  early  profane  writes, 
are  able  to  compare  their  productions  with  those 
of  the  Hebrews,  which  were  long  anterior,  and 
must,  had  they  been  of  an  equally  earthly  origin, 
have  been  at  least,  equally  deformed  by  fable. 
The  sole  comparison  of  the  account  given  iu 
Genesis  of  the  creation  of  the  world  with  the  Cos- 
mogonies of  heathen  writers,  whether  Hindoo, 
Greek,  or  Latin,  is  enough  to  assure  the  impartial 
reader  that  a  purer,  if  not  a  higher  influence,  pre- 
sided over  the  composition  of  Genesis,  than  that 
whence  proceeded  the  legends  or  the  philosophies  ot 
heathenism  ;  nor  is  the  conclusion  in  the  slightest 
degree  weakened  in  the  writer's  mind  by  any  dis- 
crepancy which  modern  science  may  seem  to  show 
as  between  its  own  discoveries  and  the  statements 
in  Genesis.  The  Biblical  history,  as  found  in  its 
Biblical  sources,  has  a  decided  peculiarity  and  a 
great  recommendation  in  the  fact  that  we  can 
trace  in  the  Bible  more  clearly  and  fully  than  in 
connection  with  any  other  history,  the  first  crude 
elements  and  the  early  materials  out  of  which  all 
history  must  be  constructed.  How  far  the  litera- 
ture supplied  in  the  Bible  may  be  only  a  relic  of 
a  literary  cyclus  called  into  being  by  the  felici- 
tous circumstances  and  favourable  constitution  of 
the  great  Shemitic  family,  but  which  has  perished 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  it  is  now  impossible  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  had  the  other  portions  of  this  imagined 
literature  been  of  equal  religious  value  with  what 
the  Bible  offers,  there  is  little  risk  in  affirming 
that  mankind  would  scarcely  have  allowed  it  to 
be  lost.  The  Bible,  however,  bears  traces  that 
its  were  not  the  only  books  current  in  the  time 
and  country  to  which  it  rela'es;  for  writing, 
writers,  and  books  are  mentioned  wiii:out  the 
emphasis  and  distinction  which  always  accom- 
pany new  discoveries  or  peculiar  local  possessions, 
and  as  ordinary,  well-known,  and  matter-of-course 
things.  And  it  is  certain  that,  we  do  not  possess 
all  the  works  which  were  known  in  the  early 
periods  of  Israelite  history,  since  in  Numbers 
xxi.  14  we  read  of'  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the 
Lord."  and  in  Joshua  x.  13,  of  'the  book  of  Jasher.' 
Without  writing,*  history,  properly  so  called,  can 
have  no  existence.  Under  the  head  Writing  we 
shall  trace  the  early  rudiments  and  progress  of 
that :  important  art :  here  we  merely  remaik  that 
an  acquaintance  with  it  was  possessed  by  the 
Hebrews  at.  least  as  early  as  their  Exodus  from 
Egypt — a  fact  which  shows  at  least  the  possibility 
that  the  age  of  the  Biblical  records  stands  some 
thousand  years  or  more  [Chronology]  prior  to 
the  earliest  Greek  historian,  Herodotus. 

There  is  another  fact  which  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  worth  and  credibility  of  the  Bib- 
lical narratives,  namely,  that  the  people  of  which 
they  speak  were  a  commemorative  race,  were,  in 
other  words,  given  to  create  and  preserve  me- 
morials of  important  events.  Even  in  the  patri- 
archal times  we  find  monuments  set  up  in  ordei 
to  commemorate  events.  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18)  '  set  up  a  pillar  "  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  divine  promise;  and  that  these  monuments 
had  a  religious  import  and  sanction  appears  from 
the  statement  that  '  he  poured  oil  upon  the  top  ol 
the  pillar '  (see  Gen.  xxxi.  45;  Josh.  iv.  9;  1 
Sam.  vii.  12;  Judg.  ix.  6).  Long-lived  trees, 
such  as  oak  and  terebinth)  were  made  use  of  as 
remembrancers  (Gen.  xxxv.  4 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  26)* 
Commemorative  names,  also,  were  given  to   pes*- 
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S»ns,  places,  and  things;  and  frott  ^be  earliest 
periods  it  was  usual  to  substitute  a  new  and  de- 
scriptive for  an  old  name,  which,  may  in  its  origin 
have  been  descriptive  too  (Kxod.  ii.  10 ;  Geo. 
ii.  23 ;  iv.  1).  Genealogical  tables  appear, 
moreover,  to-  have  had  a  very  early  existence 
among  the  people  of  whom  the  Bible  speaks, 
being  carefully  preserved  first  memoriter,  after- 
wards by  writing,  among  family  treasures,  and 
thus  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  These,  indeed, 
as  might  be  expected,  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
beginnings  of  history — a  fact  which  is  illustrated 
and  confirmed  by  the  way  in  which  what  we 
should  term  a  narrative  or  historical  sketch  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  that  is,  as  '  the  book  of 
the  generation  '  ('of  Adam,'  Gen.  v.  I) :  a  mode  of 
speaking  which  is  applied  even  to  the  account  of 
the  creation  (Gen.  ii.  4),  'these  are  the  genera- 
tions of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  when  they  were 
created.'  The  genealogical  tables  #,n  the  Bible 
(speaking  generally)  are  Hot  only  of  a  very  early 
date,  but  are  free  from  the  mixtures  of  a  theo- 
gonical  and  cosmogonical  kind  which  are  found 
in  the  early  literature  of  other  primitive  nations, 
wearing  the  appearance  of  being,  so  far  at  least 
as  they  go,  true  and  complete  lists  of  individual 
and  family  descent  (Gen.  v.  1).  But,  jjerhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  tact  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject is  the  employment  of  poetry  at  a  very  early 
period  to  perpetuate  a  knowledge  of  historical 
events.  Even  in  Gen.  iv.  23,  in  the  case  of  La- 
mech,  we  find  poetry  thus  employed,  that  is,  by  the 
great-grandson  of  the  primitive  father.  Other 
instances  may  be  found  in  Exod.  xv. ;  Judg.  v.; 
Josh  x.  13  ;  2  Sam.  i  18.  This  early  use  of 
"poetry,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  consider- 
able step  in  civilization,  implies  a  still  earlier 
pre-existent  culture ;  confutes  the  notion  that 
human  society  began  with  a  period  of  barbarism  ; 
looks  favourably  on  the  hypothesis  that  language 
had  an  immediately  divine  origin  ;  explodes  the 
position  that  the  Hebrews  were  at  first  an  ignorant, 
untutored,  and  unlettered  race ;  and  creates  a 
). resumption  on  behalf  of  their  historical  literature. 
Poetry  is  a  good  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of 
great  leading  facts  ;  for,  though  it  may  throw  over 
fact  a  colouring  borrowed  from  the  imagination, 
yet  the  form  in  which  it  appears  gives  warning 
that  such  hues  are  upon  its  details,  which  hues, 
besides  being  themselves  a  species  of  history,  are 
then  easily  removed,  while  the  form  shuts  up  and 
holds  in  the  facts  intrusted  to  tiie  custody  of 
verse,  and  so  transmits  them  to  posterity  without 
additions  and  without  loss.  By  means  of  these 
several  forms  of  commemoration  much  knowledge 
would  be  preserved  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  to  their  existence  from  the  first  may  we 
ascribe  tlie  brief,  but  still  valuable,  notices  which 
the  Bible  presents  of  the  primitive  ages  and  con- 
dition of  the  world. 

Other  sources  for  at  least  the  early  Biblical 
history  are  comparatively  of  small  value.  .Io- 
seolius  has  gone  over  the  same  periods  as  the 
Bible  treats  of,  but  obviously  had  no  sources  of 
Consequence  relating  to  primitive  times  which 
are  not  ppSfl  to  us,  and  in  regard  to  those  times 
does  little  mure  than  athl  here  and  there  a    pateh 

of  a  legendpry  or  traditional  hue  which  could 
have  been  well   spared.     His  Greek  and    Roman 

prtddections   and    his   BnoVogetical    aims   detract 
from  Ins  value,  while  in   rela:ion  to  the  early  his- 


tory of  his  country  he  can  be  retarded  in  no  other 
light  than  a  sort  of  philosophical  interpretei  ;  nor 
is  it  till  he  comes  to  his  own  age  that  he  has  the 
value  of  an  independent  (not  even  then  an  im- 
partial) eye-witness  or  well-informed  reporter. 
In  historical  criticism  and  linguistic  know'edge 
he  was  very  insufficiently  furnished.  The  use  of 
both  Josephus  and  Philo  is  far  more  safe  for  the 
student  of  the  New  Testament  than  for  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  old. 

The  Talmud  and  the  Rabbins  afford  very  little 
assistance  for  the  early  periods,  but  might  pro- 
bably be  made  to  render  more  service  in  behalf 
of  the  times  of  the  Saviour  than  has  been  gene- 
rally allowed.  The  illustrations  wLich  Light  foot 
and  Wetstein  have  drawn  from  these  sources  are 
of  great  value;  and  Gfrbrer,  in  his  Jahrhunderl 
des  He  Us  (Stuttgart,  1838),  has  made  an  ample 
use  of  the  materials  they  supply  in  order  to  draw 
a  picture  of  the  first  century,  a  use  which  the 
learned  author  is  at  no  small -pains  to  justify. 
The  compilations  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  however, 
require  to  be  employed  with  the  greatest  caution, 
since  the  Rabbins  were  the  depositaries,  the  ex- 
pounders, and  the  apologists  of  that  corrupt  form 
of  the  primitive  faith  and  the  Mosaic  institutions 
which  has  been  called  by  the  distinctive  name  of 
Judaism,  which  comprised  an  heterogeneous 
mass  of  false  and  true  things,  the  colluvies  of  the 
East  as  well  as  light  from  the  Bible,  and  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  lies  under  the  express  con- 
demnation of  Christ  himself.  How  easy  it  is  to 
pronagate  fables  on  their  authority,  and  to  do  a 
disservice  to  the  Gospel  records,  may  be  learnt 
from  the  fact  that  older  writers,  in  their  undue 
trust  of  Rabbinical  authority,  went  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  no  cock  was  allowed  to  be  kept  in 
Jerusalem  because  fowls  scratched  unclean  things 
out  of  the  earth,  though  the  authority  of  Scripture 
(which  in  the  case  they  lefused  to  admit*)  is  most 
express  and  decided  (Matt.  xxvi.  34;  Mark  xiv. 
30,  GO,  72).  On  the  credibility  of  the  Rabbins 
see  Ravii  Diss.  Phil.  Theol.  de  eo  quod  Fidei 
tnerentur,  etc.  in  Oelrich's  Collect.  Opusc.  Hist. 
Phil.  Theol. ;  Wolf,  BibL  Ilebr.  ii.  1095;  Fa- 
bricius,  Bibliog.  Antiq.  i.  3,  4  ;  Brunsmann,  Diss, 
de  Judaica  levitate,  Hafniae,  1705. 

The  classic  authors  betray  the  grossest  igno- 
rance almost  in  all  cases  where  they  treat  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  Hebrew  people ;  and 
even  the  most  serious  and  generally  philosophic 
writers  fall  into  vulgar  errors  and  unaccountable 
mistakes  as  soon  as  they  speak  on  the  subject. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  worse  than  the  blunder 
or  prejudice  of  Tacitus, under  the  influence  of  which 
he  declared  that  the  Jews  derived  their  origin  from 
Mount  Ida  in  Crete  ;  that  by  the  ad  rice  of  an 
oracle  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt .  and 
that  they  set  up  in  their  temple  at  Jerusalem  as 
an  ohject  of  worship  the  Bgureof  an  as>.  since  an 
animal  of  that  species  had  directed  them  in  the 
wildemeSJ    and    discovered     to    them    a    fountain 

(Tacit,  hist.  v.  1,2).  Dion Cassius>(xxxvii,  17) 
relates  similar  fables,  Plutarch  {(Juast.  Si/m- 
pos.  iv.  .">  i  makes  the  Hebrews  pay  divine  honours 
to  swine,  as  being  their  instructors  in  agriculture, 

and    affirms    that    they  kept  the  Sabbath    and  the 

Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  honour  cf  Bacchus,  A 
collection  of  then  grass  misrepresentations,  to- 
gether with  a  profound  and  successful  inquiry 
into  their  origin,  and  a  full  exposure u  then  f.d«*- 
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hood,  may  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Miiller,  recently  published  in  the  Theologische 
Studien  unci  Kritiken  (1843,  Viert.es  Heft.  p. 
893).— J  R.  B. 

HITTITES     (D^nn  ;     Sept.    Xerraloi),    or 
shildren  of  Heth,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Canaan ites 
.vhioh   occupied    Palestine    before  the    Israelites 
(Gen.   xv.  20;   Exod.   iii.   8;   xxiii.   23).     They 
lived  in  and  about  Hebron ;  and  Abraham,  when 
lie  abode  in   that  neighbourhood,  was  treated  by 
them  with  respect  and  consideration  (Gen.  xxiii. 
3-7,  11,  12).     This  intimacy  led  to  Esau's  mar- 
riage with  two  women  of  this  nation,  to  the  grief 
and  annoyance  of  his  parents  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35  ; 
xxxvi.  2).  The  Hittites  are  described  in  Num  xiii. 
29,  along  with  the  Amor  ites,  as   'dwelling  in  the 
mountains,'  that  is  in  what  were  afterwards  called 
'  the  mountains  of  Judah,"  of  which  Hebron  was 
the  chief  town.     Uriah,  who  had  the  high  honour 
of  being  one  of  David's  thirty  '  worthies,'  and, 
unhappily  for  him,  the  husband  of  Bathsheba,  is 
called  a  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi.  3,  6;  1  Kings  ix. 
29).     He  was,  doubtless,  a  proselyte,  and  pro- 
bably descended  from  several  generations  of  pro- 
selytes; but  the  fact  shows  that  Canaanitish  blood 
was  in  itself  no  bar  to  advancement  in  the  court 
and  army  of  David.     Solomon  subjected  the  re- 
maining Hittites  to  the   same  tribute  of  bond- 
service as  the  other,  remnants  of  the  Canaanite 
nations  ( 1  Kings  ix.  20).     Of  all  these  the  Hit- 
tites appear  to   have   been   the    most  important, 
and  to  have  been    under  a  king  of  their  own  : 
for    '  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  '   are,  in   1  Kings 
x.  29,  coupled  with  the  kings  of  Syria  as  pur- 
chasers of  the  chariots  which  Solomon   imported 
from  Egypt.     We  might,  have  supposed  that  this 
was  some  different  division  of  the  Hittite  family 
living   far  away   somewhere   in   the  north.      But 
in  2  Kings  vii.  6  we  find  that  when  the  Syrians, 
oesieging  Samaria,  heard  the  sound  of  advancing 
chariots,  they  concluded   that  the  king  of  Israel 
(Joram  I.)  had   hired  against   them    '  the  kings 
of  the  Hittites  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians.' 
Now  the  mention  of  the  Egyptians  shows  that 
the  noise  came  from  the  south,  from  which  quarter 
it  seems  they  and  the  Egyptians  were  the  only 
people  who  could  be  expected  to  make  an  attack 
with    chariots.      This    identities    them    with    the 
southern  Hivites,  who  were  subject  to  the  sceptre 
of  Judah,    and   it  shows   also  that    it  was    they 
who  purchased  Egyptian  chariots  from  the  factors 
of  Solomon.     The  Hittites  were  still   present  in 
Palestine   as   a  distinct   people  after   the   Exile, 
and  are  named  among  the  alien  tribes  with  whom 
the    returned    Israelites    contracted    those    mar- 
riages which  Ezra  'lrgerl,  and   Nehemiah  com- 
pelled, them  to  dissolve  (Ezra  ix.  1,  <&c.  ;  comp. 
Neb.  xiii.  23-28;.     After  this  we  hear  no  more  of 
the    Hittites,    who    probably    lost    their    national 
identity  by   intermixture  with   the   neighbouring 
tribes  or  nations. 

HIVITES  ('••in;  Sept.  E&o/oi),  one  of  the 
nations  of  Canaan  which  occupied  Palestine  be- 
fore the  Israelites  (Gen.  x.  17;  Exod.  iii.  8,  17; 
xxiii.  25;  Josh  iii.  10).  They  occupied  the 
northern  and  north-eastern   part  of  the  country. 

In    Judg.   iii.    3,    it    is    stated  that    '  the    Hivites 
dwelt    in     Mount    Ilennon,    from    Mount    Baal- 

Mtrmon  unto  the  enterini}  in  of  Ham..th;'  and  in 
Josh.  xi.   3,  the  Hivites  are   described   as  lining 
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*  under  Hermon  in  the  land  of  Mizpen.'  The 
'  cities  of  the  Hivites'  are  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  7,  and,  from  being  associated  with  Si  don  and 
Tyre,  must  have  been  in  the  north-west.  A  rem- 
nant of  the  nation  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  who  subjected  them  to  a  tribute  of  per- 
sonal labour,  with  the  remnants  of  other  Canaani- 
tish nations  which  the  Israelites  had  been  unable 
to  expel  (1  Kings  ix.  20).  A  colony  of  this  tribe 
was  also  found  in  Northern  Palestine,  occupying 
the  towns  of  Gideon,  Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and 
Kirjath-jearim  ;  and  these  obtained  from  Joshua 
a  treaty  of  peace  by  stratagem  (Josh.  ix.  3-17 ; 
xi.-49). 

HOBAB,  kinsman  of  Moses  and  priest  or 
prince  (for  the  word  |HD  carries  both  significa- 
tions) of  Midian,  a  tract  of  country  in  Arabia 
Petraea,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  at 
no  great  distance  from  Mount  Sinai.  The  family 
of  this  individual  seems  to  have  observed  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  in  common  with  the 
Hebrews  (Exod.  xviii.  11,  12);  and  from  this 
circumstance  some  suppose  it  to  have  been  a 
branch  of  the  posterity  of  Midian,  fourth  son  of 
Abraham,  by  Keturah ;  while  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintain  that  the  aspersion  cast  upon 
Moses  for  having  married  a  Cushite  is  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  its  genealogical  descent  from  that 
patriarch  (see  Calmet). 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  deter- 
mining who  this  person  was,  as  well  as  his  exact 
relation  to  Moses ;  for  the  word  fnn,  which,  in 
Exod.  iii.  1,  Num.  x.  29,  Judg.  iv.  11,  is  trans- 
lated father-in-law,  and  in  Gen.  xix.  14,  son- 
in-laic,  is  a  term  of  indeterminate  signification, 
denoting  simply  relationship  by  marriage;  and 
besides,  the  transaction  which  in  one  place  (Exod. 
xviii.  27)  is  related  of  Jethro,  is  in  another  related 
of  Hobab.  The  probability  is,  that  as  forty  years 
had  elapsed  since  Moses'  connection  with  this 
family  was  formed,  his  father-in-law  (Exod.  ii.  18) 
Reuel  or  Raguel  (the  same  word  in  the  original  is 
used  in  both  places)  was  dead,  or  confined  to  his 
tent  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  that  the  person 
who  visited  Moses  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  was  his 
brother-in-law,  called  Hobab  in  Num.  x.  29, 
Judg.  iv.  11 ;  Jethro  in  Exod.  iii.  1  ;  and  Wp  in 
Judg.  i.  16,  which,  in  chap.  iv.  11,  is  rendered 
improperly  '  the  Kenite.' 

About  a  year  after  the  Exodus  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Moses,  while  the  Hebrew  camp  was  lying  in 
the  environs  of  Sinai,  bringing  with  him  Zipporah, 
Moses'  wife,  who,  together  with  her  two  sons,  had 
been  left  with  her  family  while' her  husband  was 
absent  on  his  embassy  to  Pharaoh.  The  inter- 
view was  on  both  sides  affectionate,  and  was  cele- 
brated first  by  the  solemn  rites  of  religion,  and 
afterwards  by  festivities,  of  which  Aaron  and  the 
elders  of  Israel  were  invited  to  partake.  On  the 
following  day,  observing  Moses  incessantly  occu- 
pied in  deciding  causes  that  were  submitted  to  him 
for  judgment,  his  experienced  kinsman  remon 
strated  with  him  on  the  speedy  exhaustion  which 
a  perseverance  in  such  arduous  labours  would 
superinduce;  and  in  order  to  relieve  himself,  as 
well  as  secure  a  due  attention  to  every  case,  ne 
urged  Moses  to  appoint  a  number  of  subordinate 
officers  to  divide  with  him  the  duty  of  the  judi- 
cial tribunals,  with  power  to  decide  in  all  common 
affairs,  while  the  weightier  and  more  serious 
matters  were  reserved  to  himself.     This  wise  sug» 
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gestioi    the    Hebrew   legislator    adopted   (Exod. 
xviii/;. 

When  the  Hebrews  were  preparing  to  decamp 
from  Sinai,  the  kinsman  of  Moses  announced  his 
intention  to  return  to  his  own  territory ;  but  if 
he  did  cany  that  purpose  into  execution,  it  was 
in  opposition  to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the 
Jewish  leader,  who  entreated  him,  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage, to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  people  of  God  ; 
at  all  events  to  continue  with  them,  and  afford 
them  the  benefit  of  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  wilderness.  '  Leave  us  not,  I  pray  thee,'  said 
Moses,  '  forasmuch  as  thou  knowest  how  we  are  to 
encamp  in  the  wilderness,  and  thou  may  est  be  to 
us  instead  of  eyes ;'  which  the  Septuagint  has 
rendered  kclI  ecrr)  eV  t]/mv  ■Kp^afivrr)s — '  and  thou 
miait  be  an  elder  amongst  us.'  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  true  meaning  is  that  Hobab 
might  perform  the  office  of  a  hybeer  or  guide 
[Caravan] — his  influence  as  an  Arab  chief,  ins 
knowledge  of  the  routes,  the  situation  of  the  wells, 
the  places  for  fuel,  the  prognostics  of  the  weather, 
and  the  most  eligible  stations  for  encamping,  ren- 
dering him  peculiarly  qualified  to  act  in  that 
important  capacity.  It  is  true  that  God  was  their 
leader,  by  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire 
by  night,  the  advancement  or  the  halting  of  which 
regulated  their  journeys  and  fixed  their  encamp- 
ments. But  beyond  these  general  directions  the 
tokens  of  their  heavenly  guide  did  not  extend. 
And  as  smaller  parties  were  frequently  sallying 
forth  from  the  main  body  in  quest  of  forage  and 
other  necessaries,  which  human  observation  or 
enterprise  were  sufficient  to  provide,  so  Moses  dis- 
covered his  wisdom  and  good  sense  in  enlisting 
the  aid  of  a  native  sheik,  who,  from  his  family 
connection  with  himself,  his  powerful  influence, 
and  his  long  experience,  promised  to  render  the  ■ 
Israelites  most  important  services. — R.  J. 

HOBNIM  (D^iri)  occurs  only  in  one  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  where  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xxvii.  15j,  referring  to  the  commerce  of  Tyre, 
says,  '  The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants; 
many  isles  were  the  merchandise  of  thine  hand: 
they  brought  thee  for  a  present  horns  <>f  ivory  and 
ebony  (hobniin).'  The  Hebrew  word  is  trans- 
lated 'Ebony'  in  all  the  European  versions;  but, 
as  Bochart  states  (Hicrozoicon,  i.  20,  pais  in),  the 
Chaldee  version,  followed  by  R.  Selomo  and  other 
Jews,  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Arabic  versions, 
render  hobniin  by  pea-fowl  (pavones) :  '  Itaque 
soli  veterum  Symmachus  et  Hieronymus  viderunt 
(D^Qfl)  hobuini  esse  hebenum.'  Some  of  the  He- 
brew critics,  however,  as  Kimchius.  also  acknow- 
ledge this:  '  Hobnim  lignum  interpretantur,  quod 
Arabice  vocatnr  abenus.'  Of  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion  there  can  now  l>e  no  doubt.  In  the 
first  place,  we  may  allude  to  Dedan  l>eiug  consi- 
dered one  of  the  ports  of  Arabia  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  or   at   least   to   the   south    of  the    Red  Sea; 

and  secondly,  as  observed  by  Bochart,  * Aobnitn  et 
hebentu  sunt  voces  uou  absimilea/  the  latter  word 
beiug  variously  written    l>y  ancient   authors,  as 

i.Sevri,  tfitvos,  tfifvav,  ebeilUI  and  hebrnuv      The 

last  Ioi  no  is  used  by  Jerome  in  his  Lai  in,  nod  efitvos 
^y  Symmachus,  in  his  Greek  version,     Tbe  Arabs 

'me  (>*rfvJs  which   they   apply  to  Ebony,   and 

by  that  name  it  il  known  in  northern  India  at 
Jke  present  day.     Fonkal  mentions  animus  as  one 


of  the  kinds  of  wood  imported  in  his  time  from 
India  into  Arabia.  Whether  the  Arabic  name  be 
a  corruption  of  the  Greek,  or  the  Greek  a  modifi- 
cation, as  is  most  likely,  of  some  Eastern  name, 
we  require  some  other  evidence,  besides  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  in  Arabic  works  on  Materia 
Medica,  to  determine;  since  in  these,  Greek  words 
are  sometimes  employed  as  the  principal  terms 
for  substances  with  which  they  are  not  well 
acquainted.  Bardust  is,  however,  given  by  some 
as  the  Arabic  name  ;  abnoos  as  the  Persian.  We 
found  the  latter  applied  to  ebony  in  North-west 
India,  as  did  Forskal  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Ebony  wood  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  an- 
cients, and  employed  by  them  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. It  is  very  appropriately  placed  in  juxta- 
position with  ivory,  'quamvis  utium  ex  animali, 
alterum  ex  arbore  petatur.  Quippe,  ut  notat  Ful- 
lerus  (Miscell.  vi.  14)  utrique  est  extremus  coloi 
eodem  excellentiae  gradu.  Ebori  videlicet  pul- 
cherrimi  candoris,  hebeno  speciosissimi  nigroris. 
Utrumque  politissimum,  nitidissunum,  et  in- 
comparabili  la;vore  conspicuum.  Unde  est,  quod 
in  eosdem  usus  fere  adhibentur,  et  ex  utroque 
arcus  hunt,  pectines,  tabulae  lusoriae,  cultrorum 
manubria.'  &c.  (Bochart,  I.  c).  Ivory  and  Ebony 
are  probably,  however,  also  mentioned  together 
because  both  were  obtained  from  the  same  coun- 
tries— Ethiopia  and  India;  and,  among  the  corr 
paratively  few  articles  of  ancient  commerce,  must, 
from  this  cause,  always  have  been  associated  to- 
gether, while  their  contrast  of  colour  and  joint 
employment  in  inlaid  work,  would  contribute  as 
additional  reasons  for  their  being  adduced  as 
articles  characteristic  of  a  distinct  commerce. 


84  i.     [Dinspyros  Ebenan.] 

But   it   is  not   in  E/.ekiel  only  that   elwvny  and 
ivory  are  mentioned  together.     Pot  Moderns,  as 

<|u<  led  by  Bochart,  tells  us  thai  Ml  ancient  king 
of  Egypt  imposed  on  the  Ethiopians  the  pavnient 
of  a    tribute  of  ebony,  gold,  and  elephants'  teeth. 

So  Herodotus (iii.  97),  as  translated  by  Bochart, 
says. '  fithiopes.  Penis  pro  triennali  tribute  vahnfll 
duos  cbesniccs  suri  apyri  (id  est,  igntM  tiondum 
expcrti ;,  it  ducentas  cbr/ii  phalangas,   et   mannas 
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elephanti  dentes  viginti.'  Pliny,  referring  to  this 
passage,  remarks.  *  But  Herodotus  assigneth  ir 
rather  to  Ethiopia,  and  saith,  tliat  every  three 
years  the  Ethiopians  were  wont  to  pay,  by  way 
of  tribute,  unto  the  kings  of  Persia,  101)  billets  of 
the  timber  of  that  tree  (that  is  Ebene),  together 
with  gold  and  y  vorie ;'  and,  again,  4  From  Syene 
(which  confineth  and  boundeth  the  lands  of  our 
empire  and  dominion)  as  farre  as  to  the  island 
Meroe,  for  the  space  of  996  miles,  there  is  little 
ebene  found  :  and  that  in  all  those  parts  betweene 
there  be  few  other  trees  to  be  found,  but  date 
trees,  which  perad venture  may  be  a  cause,  that 
Ebene  was  counted  a  rich  tribute  and  deserved 
the  third  place,  after  gold  and  ivorie'  (Holland's 
Pliny,  xii.  4). 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  ancients  sup- 
posed ebony  to  come  only  from  India.  This 
arose  probably  from  the  passage  of  Virgil  {Georg. 
ii.  117;:— 

* sola  India  nigrum 

Fert  ebenurn .' 

But  the  term  '  India1  had  often  a  very  wide  sig- 
nification, and  included  even  Ethiopia.  Several 
of  .the  ancients,  however,  mention  both  Indian 
and  Ethiopian  ebony,  as  Dioscorides  and  Pliny ; 
while  some  mention  the  Indian,  and  others  the 
Ethiopian  only,  as  Lucan  (Phars.  x.  304). 

'  nigris  Meroe'  fecunda  colonis, 

Laeta  comis  ebeni.' 
The  only  objection  to  the  above  conclusion 
of  any  weight  is,  that  hobnim  is  in  the  plural 
form.  To  this  Bochart  and  others  have  renlied, 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  ebony,  as  mentioned 
by  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  &c,  one  Ethiopian, 
the  oilier  Indian.  Fuller  and  others  maintain 
that  the  plural  form  is  employed  because  the* 
ebony  was  in  pieces  :  ■  refert  ad  ebeni  palangas, 
quae  ex  India  et  Ethiopia  magno  numero  affere- 
bantur.  '  QaAayyas  vocant  Herodotus  et  Arrianus 
in  Periplo.  Pliuius  palangas,  aut  phalangas, 
variante  scriptura,  id  est,  fustes  teretes,  et  qui 
navibus  supponuntur,  aut  quibus  idem  onus 
plures  bajulant*  (Bochart,  I.  c).  But  the  names 
of  other  valued  foreign  woods,  as  Shittim  and 
Ai.muggim,  are  also  used  in  the  plural'  form. 
Besides  abnoos,  Arab  authors,  as  stated  by  Bochart 
(/.  c),  mention  other  woods  as  similar  to  and 
substituted  for  ebony :  one  of  these  is  called 
sheez,  sheezee ;  also  sasem  and  semsem,  in  the 
plural  form  semasim ;  described  as  nigrum  lig- 
num ad  patinas  conficiendas.  Hence,  in  the 
Koran,  '  de  iis,  qui  in  gehenna  tnrquentur,'  it 
is  said,  '  Exibunt  ex  igne  post  aliquam  in 
eo  moram  ;  exibunt,  inquam,  tanquam  ligna 
semasim;'  that  is,  black,  from  being  burnt  in 
the  lire.  That  such  a  wood  was  known  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Dioscorides — "Eviot  5€  to  a-qad- 
fxiva  fj  atcavQiva  £v\a,  tfjupepr)  6rra,  avrl  e&evoh 
TnokoixTi  ;  '  Nonuulli  sesamina  aut  acanthina 
ligna  |Uod  consimilia  sunt,  pro  ebeno  vendunt.' 
S  me  critics,  and  even  Sprengel,  in  his  late 
edition  of  Dioscorides,  read  <TuKa.fA.iva,  instead  of 
ar-ncrd/Aifa,  for  no  other  reason  apparently  but  be- 
cause (TiKo.fxtua  denotes  a  tree  with  which  Eu- 
Mpeun  scholars  MM  acquainted,  while  sesamina  is 
only  known  to  those  who  consult  Oriental  writers, 
or  uhc  aic  a«<j  aintcd  with  the  products  of  the 
Kast.  Boohari  rightly  observes,  *  Cat*  igitur tie 
faiflqiuun    mute*.     Aliud  euim   hie   sesamina 
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quam  vulgo.  Nempe  ligna  illius  arboris  qua 
Arabice  sasim  et  semsem  appellator,  et  ita  piurali 
semasim.      Itaque    Dioscoridis   Arabs    interpres 

hie   recte   habet,  ike.  WVru.--  •  sesama  :    and    so 

also  '  Arrianus  in  Periplo  meminit  (paXayywp 
aTjaafxivcov  Kal  ifievivoov,  palangarum  sesami- 
narum  et  ebeninarum,  quae  ex  Indiae  urbe  Ba- 
rygasis  in  Persidem  afferuntur  ■  (Bochart,  /.  c). 
The  above  word  is  by  Dr.  Vincent  translated 
sesa?num  ;  but  this  is  an  herbaceous  oil  plant. 

If  we  look  to  the  modern  history  of  ebony,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  still  derived  from  more  than 
one  source.  Thus,  Mr.  Holtzappfel,  in  his  recent 
work  on  Turning,  describes  three  kinds  of  ebony. 
1.  One  from  the  Mauritius,  in  round  sticks  like 
scaffold  jx)les,  seldom  exceeding  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  the  blackest  and  finest  in  the  grain,  the 
hardest  and  most  beautiful.  2.  The  East  Indian, 
which  is  grown  in  Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  and  exported  from  Madras  and  Bombay 
in  logs  from  six  to  twenty  and  sometimes  even 
twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  also  in 
planks.  This  is  less  wasteful,  but  of  an  inferior 
grain  and  Colour  to  the  above.  3.  The  African, 
shipped  irovt  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  toilets, 
the  genera)  size  of  which  is  from  three  to  six  feet 
long,  three  to  six  inches  broad,  and  two  to  four 
inches  thick.  This  is  the  least,  wasteful,  as  all  the 
refuse  is  left  behind  ;  but  it  is  the  most  porous, 
and  die  worst  in  point  of  colour.  No  Abyssi- 
nian ebony  is  at  present  imported :  this,  however, 
is  more  likely  to  be  owing  to  the  different  routes 
which  commerce  has  taken,  but  which  is  again 
returning  to  its  ancient  channels,  than  to  the  want 
of  ebony  in  the  ancient  Ethiopia.  From  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  and  the  existence  of  forests  in 
which  the  elephant  abounds,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  being  well  suited  to  the  group  of  plants 
which  have  been  found  to  yield  the  ebony  of 
Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  India,  namely,  the  genus 
Diospyros  of  botanists.  Of  this  .several  species 
yield  varieties  of  ebony  as  their  heart-wood, 
as  D.  Ebenurn  in  the  Mauritius,  and  also  in 
Ceylon,  where  it  is  called  kaluward.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Refz  '  folds  ovato-lanceolatis,  aeumi- 
natis,  gemmis  hirtis ;'  and  he  quotes  as  identical 
D.  glaberrima  (Fr.  Rottb.  Nov.  Act.  Havn.  ii 
p.  540,  tab.  5).  D.  Ebenaster  yields  the  bastard 
ebony  of  Ceylon,  and  D.  hhsuta,  the  Calamandei 
wood  of  the  same  island,  described  by  Mr. 
Holtzappfel  as  of  a  chocolate  brown  colour,  with 
black  stripes  and  marks,  and  stated  by  him  to  be 
considered  a  variety  of  ebony.  D.  Melanoxylon 
of  Dr.  Roxburgh  is  the  ebony-tree  of  Coromandel, 
and  is  figured  among  Coromandel  plants  (i. 
No.  46)  i  it  g'-ows  to  be  a  large  tree  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Ceylon,  and  in  the  Peninsula 
of  India — in  Malabar,  Coromandel,  and  Orissa. 
The  black  part  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  alone 
forms  ebony,  and  is  found  only  in  the  centre 
of  large  trees,  and  varies  in  quantity  according 
to  the  size  and  age  of  the  tree.  The  outside  wood 
is  white  and  soft,  and  is  soon  destroyed  by  tims 
and  insects,  leaving  the  black  untouched  (Roxh. 
Fl.  hid.  ii.  p.  530).  Besides  these,  there  is  in 
the  Peninsula  of  India  a  wood  called  blackwoo  • 
by  the  English,  and  sit-sal  by  the  natives  •  t 
grows  to  an  immense  size,  is  heavy,  close-grain  ., 
of  a  greenish  black  colour,  with  lighter  coloured 
veins  running  in  various  directions.    It  is  yielded 
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by  the  Dalbergia  latifolia.  To  the  same  genus 
belongs  the  Sissi  o,  one  of  the  most  valued  woods 
of  India,  and  of  winch  the  nee  has  been  called 
Dalbergia  Sissoo.  The  wood  is  remarkably  strong, 
of  a  light  greyish  hue,  vith  darker  coloured  veins. 
It  is  called  Sissou  an  1  Sheeshum  by  the  natives 
of  India.  This  is  the  name  which  we  believe  is 
referred  to  by  Arab  authors,  and  which  also  appears 
to  have  been  the  original  of  the  Sesamina  of  Dios- 
corides  and  of  the  Periplus.  The  name  may  be 
applied  to  other  nearly  allied  woods,  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  to  that  of  the  above  D.  latifolia.  It  is  a 
curious  confirmation  ot  this  that  Forskal  mentions 

that,  in  his  time,  ■-■JLA  shishum,  with  teak  and 

ebony,  was  among  the  woods  imported  from  India 
and  Arabia.  It  is  satisfactory  to  have  apparently 
such  satisfactory  confirmation  of  the  general  ac- 
curacy of  ancient  authors,  when  we  fully  under- 
stand the  subjects  and  the  products  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  allude. — J.  F.  R. 
HOG.     [Boak;  Swine.] 

HONEY.  In  the  Scripture  there  are  three 
words  denoting  different  sweet  substances,  all  of 
which  are  rendered  by  '  honey'  in  the  Authorized 
Version.     These  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish. 

1.  "yijl  yaar,  which  only  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xiv. 
25,  27,  29  ;  Cant.  v.  1  ;  and  denotes  the  honey 
of  bees  and  that  only. 

2.  riDJ  nopeth,  honey  that  drops,  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  comb,  and  therefore  bee-honey. 
This  occurs  in  Ps.  xix.  10  ;  Prov.  v.  3;  xxiv.  13; 
xxvii.  7  ;  Cant.  iv.  11. 

3.  ^O^.  debesh.  This  is  the  most  frequent 
word.  It  sometimes  denotes  bee-honey,  as  in 
Judg.  xiv.  8,  but  more  commonly  a  vegetable 
honey  distilled  from  trees,  and  called  manna  by 
chemists  :  also  the  syrup  of  dates,  and  even  dates 
them>elves.  It  appears  also  sometimes  to  stand 
as  a  general  term  lor  all  kinds  of  honey. 

We  shall  here  confine  our  remarks  to  honey  in 
general,  and  that  of  bees  in  particular,  referring 
fur  the  vegetable  honey  to  Manna,  and  for  the 
date-honey  to  Drink,  Strong. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  land  of  Canaan 
al»ounded  in  honey.  It  is  indeed  described  as 
'a  land  (lowing  with  milk  and  honey'  (Exod.  iii. 
8,  &c.)  ;  which  we  apprehend  to  refer  to  all  the 
sweet  substances  which  the  different  Hebrew 
words  indicate,  as  the  phrase  seems  too  large  to 
be  confined  to  the  honey  of  bees  alone.  Yet  the 
gre&l  number  of  bees  in  Palestine  has  been  noticed 
by  niiiny  travellers;  and  they  were  doubtless  still 
more  common  in  ancient  times  when  t tie  soil  was 
under  moie  general  cultivation.  A  recent  tra- 
veller, in  a  sketch  of  the  natural  history  of  Pales- 
tine, names  bees,  !>eetles,  and  mosquitoes,  as  the 
intedts  which  are  most  common  in  the  country 
f Schubert,  Heist  ins  Monfenlande,  ii.  120). 

The  natural  history  of  the  l*ee,  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  its 
name  occurs,  has  been  given  under  a  distinct 
head  [Bbb]  ;  and  the  use  ol  honey  in  food,  under 
another  [l'"oou|.  The  principal  BM  of  the  pre- 
sent notice  is  theielbre  that  of  an  index  to  the 
Other  articles  in  which  the  dill'eient  |>arts  of  this 
*ar^e  subject  are  separately  investigated. 

The  'wild  honey  (jtAkA  liypi  v)  which,  with 
tocistu,  formed   the  dist  of  John  iie  liaptist,  was 


probably  the  vegetable  honey,  which  wt    refer  to 
Manna. 

No  travellers  in  the  East  have  given  us  much 
information  respecting  the  treatment  of  bees,  oi 
any  peculiar  modes  of  preparing  the  honey. 

Honey  was  not  permitted  to  be  offered  on  th# 
altar  (Lev.  ii.  11).  As  it  is  coupled  with  leaven 
in  this  prohibition,  it  would  seem  to  amount  to 
an  interdiction  of  things  sour  and  sweet.  Aben 
Ezra  and  others  allege  that  it  was  because  honey 
partook  of  the  fermenting  nature  of  leaven,  and 
when  burnt  yielded  an  unpleasant  smell — qua- 
lities incompatible  with  offerings  made  by  (ire  of 
a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  But  Maimonides 
and  others  think  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  difference  between  the  religious  customs  of  the 
Jews  and  the  heathen,  in  whose  offerings  honey 
was  much  employed.  The  first-fruits  of  honey 
were,  however,  to  be  presented,  as  these  were  des- 
tined for  the  support  of  the  priests,  and  not  to  be 
offered  upon  the  altar. 

Under  the  dill'eient  heads  to  which  we  have 
referred,  the  passages  of  Scripture  relating  to 
honey  are  explained.  The  lemarkable  incident 
related  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  21-32,  requires,  however, 
to  be  here  noticed.  Jonathan  and  his  party 
coming  to  the  wood,  find  honey  dropping  from 
the  trees  to  the  ground,  and  the  prince  extends 
his  rod  to  the  honeycomb  to  taste  the  honey.  On 
this  the  present  writer  is  unable  to  add  anything 
to  what  he  has  stated  elsewhere  (Pictorial  Bible, 
in  loc),  which  is  to  the  following  effect: — First, 
we  are  told  that  the  honey  was  on  the  ground, 
then  that  it  dropped,  and  lastly,  that  Jonathan 
put  his  rod  into  the  honeycomb.  From  all  this 
it  is  clear  that  the  honey  was  bee-honey,  and  that 
honey-combs  were  above  in  the  trees,  from  which 
honey  dropped  upon  the  ground ;  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  Jonathan  put  his  rod  into  a  honey- 
comb that  was  in  the  trees  or  shrubs,  or  into  one 
that  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  or  that  had  been 
formed  there. 

Where  wild  bees  are  abundant  they  form  their 
combs  in  any  convenient  place  that  oD'eis,  par- 
ticularly in  cavities  or  even  on  the  branches 
of  trees  ;  nor  are  they  so  nice  as  is  commonly 
sup-posed  in  the  choice  of  situations.  In  India 
particularly,  and  in  the  Indian  islands,  the  forests 
often  swarm  with  bees.  'The  foresta/  says  Mr. 
Roberta,  'literally  Bow  with  honey;  large  combs 
may  be  seen  hanging  on  the  trees,  as  you  p.iss 
along,  full  of  honey'  |  Oriental  Illustrations). 
We  have  good  reason  to  conclude,  from  many 
allusions  in  Scripture,  that  this  was  also,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  case  formerly  in  Pales- 
tine. Rabbi  Ben  Gerahotn  and  others  indeed 
fancy  that  there  were  hee-hives  placed  'all  of  a 
row'  by  the  wayside.  If  we  must  needs  base 
bee-hives,  why  not  suppose  that  they  were  placed  in 
the  trees,  or  suspended  from  the  boughs t  Tins  is 
a  practice  in  different  parts  wheie  bees  abound, 
and  the  people  pay  much  attention  to  realise  the 
advantages  which  their  w.ix  and  honey  oiler. 
The  woods  on  the  western  COaSl  of  Aliica,  between 

Cape  Blanco  and  Sie-i.i  Leone,  and  particularly 
in  .u  the  G  ..iii. i,  art  full  of  bees,  to  which  the 
negroes  formerly,  if  they  do  not  now,  paid   <  on- 

hiderahle  attention  for  the  s.ike  of  the  ■  i\       l'hey 

had  bea-aivea,  like  baskets,   made  of  reeds  and 

sedge,  and  bun,'  on  the  out-boujis  of  the  tret's, 
which  the  bees  eaoily  appropriated  fbl  the  pvui 
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of  forming  their  combs  in  them.  In  some  Darts 
these  hives  were  so  thickly  placed  that  at  a  dis- 
tance they  looked  like  fruit.  There  was  also 
much  wild  honey  in  the  cavities  of  the  trees 
(J.jbWa  Golden  "Trade,  p.  30,  in  Astley*s  Col- 
lection). Mo>ae  conlinns  iliis  account,  alid  adds, 
♦.hat  wiien  he  was  there,  the  Mandingoes  sus- 
pended in  this  way  straw  hee-hives  not  unlike 
our  own,  hoarded  at  the  bottom,  and  with  a  hole 
for  the  bees  to  go  in  and  out  {Travels  into  the 
inlaht1  parts  of  Africa,  Drake's  Collection). 
As  to  the  other  supposition,  that  the  honeycomb 
nad  heen  formed  on  the  ground,  we  think  the 
context  rather  hears  against  it  ;  but  the  circum- 
stance is  not  in  itself  unlikely,  or  incompatible 
with  the  habits  of  wild  bees.  For  want  of  a 
better  resource  they  sometimes  form  their  honey 
in  any  tolerably  convenient  spot  they  can  rind  in 
the  ground,  such  as  small  hollows,  or  even  holes 
formed  by  animals.  Mr.  Burchel,  in  his  Travels 
in  South  Africa,  mentions  an  instance  in  which 
his  party  (Hottentots)  obtained  about  three  pounds 
■>f  good  honey  from  a  hole  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  weazel  kind  The  natives  treated 
this  as  a  usual  circumstance,  and  indeed  their 
experience  in  such  affairs  was  demonstrated  by 
the  facility  with  which  they  managed  to  obtain 
the  honey  without  being  injured  by  the  bees. 

HOOK,    HOOKS.     The    f  .11  .wing    Hebrew 
words  are  so   rendered    in   the  English  Version  : 

nn  nsn  iv  Atd,  rribm,  Dsn?^,  nay,  td. 

t)  t  ~  j  t?  ...-5  t  ••  ;  -  '  •  :  ~  t*j 
The  idea  of  a  thorn  enters  into  the  etymology  of 
several  of  them,  probably  because  a  thorn,  hooked 
or  straight,  was  the  earliest  instrument  of  this  kind. 
Tacitus  thus  describes  the  dress  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  Saturn,  tibula.  aut  si  desit  spina  con- 
gertum  ;  a  '  loose  mantle,  fastened  with  a  clasp, 
or.  when  that  cannot  be  had,  with  a  thorn'  (Germ. 
17). 

I.  nn;  (2  Kings  xix.  28).  '  I  will  put  my 
hook  in  thy  nose.'  Se.it.  8t](tcv  to  ayKKTTpd  jxov 
iv  rots  ixvKTripal  aov  :  Vulg.  circulum  in  na- 
ribus  tuis.  In  the  (parallel  passage  (Isa.  xxxvii. 
29)  the  Sept.  reads,  kcl\  ifxfiaho)  (pijj.bv  us  T-qv  piva. 
trov,  '  I  will  put  my  /nuzzle,  halter,  or  noose,1 
&c.  Jehovah  here  intimates  his  absolute  con- 
trol over  Sennacherib,  by  an  allusion  to  the  prac- 
tice of  leading  buffaloes,  camels,  dromedaries, 
&c,  by  means  of  a  cor  I.  or  of  a  cord  attached  to 
a  rinr/,  passed  through  the  nostrils  (Shaw's  Tra- 
vels, pp.  167.  8,  2nd  edit.V,  Jot)  xli.  1  [xl.  25] 
'  Canst  thou  draw  out  Leviathan  with  a  book  1 
(HDn  OCCUW  Isa.  xix.  S,  and  Hab.  i.  15,  ay  kI- 
arpov,  ha  mum  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord  which 
thou  lettest  down  ?  Can*  thou  place  a  reed-cord 
(|D3K.  comp.  Or.  (rxoiuos)  ill  his  nose,  or  bore 
through  trig  cheek  with  a  thorn  ¥ (clasp,  or  possibly 
bracelet,  &.<:. )  Sept.  a^ets  5e  ^paKoura  iv  ayKiarpto, 
n(pi9r)(rcis  5e  <pop@aiav  vep\  blva  avTOv  ',  t)  Syaeis 
KpiKov  tv  T(t>  /xuKTripi  ai/rov,  \peW-iy  8e  Tpi'TTTjrrets 
rb  x(^os  Vtbrov.  '  v\  ilt  thou  draw  out  a  dragon 
with  a  hook  ?  Wilt  thou  bind  a  hand  about  his 
nose?  Wilt  thou  fasten  i  ring  ifl  his  nose,  or  bore 
his  lip  with  a  bracelet?'  (Vulg.  An  extrahere 
jMiteiis  Leviathan  ha  no,  et  lune  ligabis  linguam 
ejus  V  Nunquid  pones  einulum  in  naVibtM  ejus, 
iiut  armilUi  perl'orabis  maxillam  ejus1?)  '  Wilt 
thou  put  a  rillg  in  his  nostrils,  Or  DOre  through  his 
rhoek  with  a  bracelet"  This  nWMWgCt  in  Job  has 
undergone    the    following    speculations    'see,   for 
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instance,  Harris's  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  ait 
Leviathan,  Lond.  1^25).  It  has  been  assumed, 
that  Bochart  has  completely  proved  the  Leviathan 
to  mean  the  crocodile  (Ros-.-nm  tiller  on  Bochart, 
vol.  iii.  737,  &c,  769,  &c  ,  Lips.  1796).  Hero- 
dotus has  then  been  quoted,  where  he  relates  thai 
the  Egyptians  near  Lake  Mceris  select  a  croco- 
dile, render  him  tame,  and  suspend  ornaments  to 
his  eats,  and  sometimes  gems  of  great  value  j 
his  fore-feet  being  adorned  with  bracelets  (ii. 
09) ;  and  the  mummies  of  crocodiles,  having 
their  ears  thus  bored,  have  been  discovered  (Ken- 
rick's  Egypt  of  Herodotus,  p.  97,  Lond.  1841). 
Hence  it  is  concluded  that  this  passage  in  Job 
refers  to  the  facts  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  and, 
doubtless,  the  terms  employed,  especially  by  the 
Sept.  and  Vulg.,  and  the  third  and  following 
verses,  favour  the  supposition  ;  for  there  the  cap- 
tive is  represented  as  suppliant  and  obsequious,  in 
a  state  of.  security  and  servitude,  and  the  object  of 
diversion,  '  played  with*  as  with  a  bird,  and  serv- 
ing for  the  sport  of  maidens.  Herodotus  is  fur- 
ther quoted  to  show  that  in  his  time  the  Egyptians 
captured  the  crocodile  with  a  hook  (ayitiarpov), 
with  which  (££e\Kva6ri  els  rr\v  yr\v)  he  was  drawn 
ashore;  and  accounts  are  ceitainly  given  by 
modern  travellers  of  the  continuance  of  this  prac- 
tice (Maillet.  Descrip.  d' Egypt,-,  torn.  ii.  p.  127, 
ed.  Hag.,  1740).  But  does  not  the  entire  descrip- 
tion go  upon  the  supnosilion  of  the  impossibility 
of  so  treating  Leviathanf  Supposing  the  allu- 
sions to  be  correctly  interpreted,  is  ii  not  as  much 
as  to  say,  '  Canst  thou  treat  him  as  thou  canst 
treat  the  crocodile  and  other  fierce  creatures?1 
Dr.  Lee  has,  indeed,  given  reasons  which  render  it 
doubtful,  at  least,  whether  the  leviathan  does 
mean  the  crocodile  in  this  passage;  or  whether  it 
does  not  mean  some  species  of  whale,  as  was 
formerly  supposed;  the  Delphinus  orca  com- 
munis, or  common  grampus,  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Red  Sea,  and  also  in  the  Nile.  (See 
his  examination  of  Bocharts  reasonings,  &c.  in 
Translation  and  Notes  on  Job,  pp,  197  and  529- 
539,  Lond.  1*37)  [Leviathan  |.  Ezek.  xxix. 
4  (D^nfl)  'I  will  put  my  hooks  in  thy  jaws.'  &c. 
(irayiSas  els  ras  <riay6vas ;  frtpnum  in  tnaxillis 
tuis) ;  '  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  come  up  out  of  the 
midst  of  thy  rivers,'  where  the  prophet  foretells  the 
destruction  ot  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  by  allusions 
to  the  destruction,  possibly,  of  a  crocodile,  the 
symbol  of  Egypt.  Thus  Pliny  (Hut.  Nat.  viii. 
25)  states,  that  the  Ten'yritae  ^  inhabitants  of 
Egypt)  followed  the  crocodile,  swimming  alter 
it  in  the  river,  sprung  upon  its  back,  thrust  a  bar 
into  its  mouth,  which  being  held  by  its  two  extre- 
mities, serves — ut  fr<snis  in  terrain  agant — as  a 
bit,  enables  them  to  force  it  on  shore  (comp. 
Ezek.  xxix.  3,  4).  Strabo  relates  that  the  Ten- 
tyritae  displayed  their  feats  before  the  Romani 
(xvii.  ]).  560,  ed.  Casaub  ).  But  see  Dr.  Lee  on 
this  passage,  ut  supra. 

2.  DiVI,  (Exod.  xxvi.  32,  37;  xxxviii.  19), 
'  hooks,'  at  K€<pa\i8is,  capita,  capita  columnarum  ; 
where  the  Sept.  and  Jerome  seem  to  have  under- 
stood the  capitals  of  the  pillars  ;  and  it  has  been 
■rg«d  that  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  meaning 
than  hooks,  especially  as  1775  shekels  of  silvei 
were  used  in  making  these  DiTT  for  the  pillars, 
overlaying  the  chapiters,  and  filleting  them 
(all.  xxxviii.  28);  and  that  the  hooks  are  really 
the  ''Dip,  taches  (Exod.  xxvi.  6,  11,   33,  36, 
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vxxix.  33).  Yet  the  Sept.  also  venders  CiTl, 
tcp'iKOL  'rings.'  or  'clasps'  (Exod.  xxvii.  10,  11, 
anil  ayKvXcu,  Exod.  xxxviii.  17.  19);  and  firm  a 
Comparison  of  these  two  latter  passages  it.  would 
seem  that  these  hooks,  or  rather  tenters,  rose  out 
of  the  chapiters  or  heads  of  the  pillars. 

3.  Jf?TO  (1  Sam.  ii.  13,  14),  '  flesh-hook,'  Kped- 
ypa,  fuscinula,  and  the  ni3?Ttt,  '  the  flesh-hooks' 
(Exod.  xxviifc3,  and  elsewhere).  This  was  evi- 
dently in  the  first  passage,  a  trident  '  of  three 
teeth,'  a  kind  of  fork,  &c.  for  turning  the  sacrifices 
on  the  fire,  and  for  collecting  fragments,  &c. 
(3.)  nilDTD  (Is.  ii.  4,  and  elsewhere)  '  heat  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks'  (Speirava,  f aloes).  The 
Roman  poets  have  the  sarre  metaphor  (Martial, 
xiv.  34,  '  Falx  ex  ense').  In  Mic.  iv.  3,  in  ligones, 
weeding-hooks,  or  shovels,  spades.  &c.  Joel  re- 
verses the  metaphor  '  pruning-hooks'  into  spears 
(iii.  10,  ligones  i ;  and  so  Ovid  (Fasti,  i.  697,  in 
pila  ligones).  (4.)  D^nQE?  (Ezek.  xl.  43s), '  hooks,' 
which  Gesenius  explains  stalls  in  the  courts  of 
the  Temple,  where  the  sacrificial  victims  were 
fastened  :  our  translators  give  in  the  margin 
'  endirona,  or  the  two  hearth-stones.'  The  Sept. 
seems  equally  at  a  loss,  kcu  irtxKai(TTT)v  Qovffi 
ytiffos ;  as  also  Jerome,  who  renders  it  labia. 
Schleusner  pronounces  yziaos  to  he  a  barharous 
word  formed  from  ^Tl,  and  understands  episty- 
lium,  a  little  pillar  set  on  another,  and  capitcllum, 

columned.  The  Chaldee  renders  jvp^JJ,  short 
posts  in  the  house  of  the  alaughterers  on  which  to 
suspend  the  sacrifices.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his 
chapter  '  on  the  altar,  the  rings,  and  ihe  laver,' 
observes,  '  On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  were  six 
orders  of  rings,  each  of  which  contained  six,  at 
which  they  killed  the  sacrifices.  Near  by  were  low 
pillars  set  up,  upon  which  were  laid  overthwart 
beams  of  cedar  ;  on  these  were  fastened  rows  of 
hooks,  on  which  the  sacrifices  were  hung ;  and 
they  were  flayed  on  marble  tables,  winch  were 
between  these  pillars'  (See  vers.  41,  42';  Works, 
vol.  11,  eh.  xxxiv.,  Lond.  1684-5-6.)  fl3V 
(Amos  iv.  2), '  take  you  away  with  hooks,'  'StrAois, 
contis,  '  poles '  or  '  spears.'  In  the  same  verse, 
nJIT  JYlTD,  '  fish-hooks,'  els  \e$t)Tas  xnroKaio- 
fievous  ifAf}a\ov<rtv,  4/j.irvpoi  Kuijxoi,  et  reliquias 
vestras  in  ollis  ferventibus,  where  both  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  seem  to  have  taken  "VD  in  the  sense  of  a 
pot  or  caldron  instead  of  a  fish-hook. — J.  F.  D. 

HOPHNI  AND  PHINEHAS,  the  sons  of 
Eli,  whose  misconduct  in  the  priesthood  (as  de- 
scribed in  1  Sam.  ii.  12  17)  brought  down  that 
doom  of  ruin  and  degradation  upon  the  house  of 
Eli  which  formed  the  first  divine  communication 
through  the  young  Samuel  (I  Sam.  iii.).  Hophni 
and  Phinehas  were  shun  in  the  battle  in  which 
trie  ark  of  God  was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  B.C. 
11  11  (1  Sam.  iv.  11).      [Ei'i.] 

IIOPHRA   (Xnsn;    Sept.  Ova<pPv,  or   Pha 
tiaou-hohhiia),   king  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Zedekiah  kin^  of  Judah,  and  of  Nebuchadneuar 

king  of  Babylon.  He  formed  alliance  with 
the  former  against  the  hitter,  end  his  advance 
with  an  Egyptian  army  constrained  the  Chal- 
d scans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (JeT.  xxxvii. 
5)  ;  but  they  soon  returned  and  took  and  de- 
stroyed the  city.      Tins   momentary  aid,  and  the 

dinger  of  placing  reliance  on  the  protection  of 

Hophra,  led  Ezekiel  to  compare  the  Egyptians  to 
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a  broken  reed,  which  was  to  pierce  the  hand  of 
hrm  that  leaned  upon  it  (Ezek.  xxix.  6,  7).  Thr9 
alliance  was,  however,  disapproved  by  God;  and 
Jeremiah  was  authorized  to  deliver  the  prophecy 
contained  in  his  44th  chapter,  which  concludes 
with  a  prediction  of  Hophra's  death  and  the  sun- 
jugation  of  his  country  by  the  Chaldsans  [comp. 
Egypt]. 

This  Pharaoh -hophra  is  identified  with  the 
Apries  or  Vaphres  of  ancient  authors,  and  he 
may  be  the  Psamatik  III.  of  the  monuments. 
Under  this  identification  we  may  conclude  that 
his  wars  with  the  Syrians  and  Cyrenaeans  pre- 
vented him  from  affording  any  great  assistance 
to  Zedekiah.  Apries  is  described  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  169)  as  a  monarch  who,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
glory,  felt  persuaded  that  it  was  not  in  the  power 
even  of  a  deity  to  dispossess  him  of  his  kingdom, 
or  to  shake  the  stability  of  his  sway  ;  and  this 
account  of  his  arrogance  fully  accords  with  that 
contained  in  the  Bible.  Ezekiel  (xxix.  3)  speaks 
of  this  king  as  '  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the 
midst  of  the  rivers,  which  hath  said,  my  river  is 
mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself.'  His 
overthrow  and  subsequent  captivity  and  death  are 
foretold  with  remarkable  precision  by  Jeremiah 
(xliv.  30)  :  '  I  will  give  Pharaoh -hophra,  king  of 
Egypt,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  into 
the  hands  of  them  that  seek  his  life.'  This  was 
brought  about  by  a  revolt  of  the  troops,  who 
placed  Amasis  at,  their  head,  and  after  various 
conflicts  took  Apries  prisoner.  He  was  for  a  time 
kept  in  easy  captivity  by  Amasis,  who  wished  to 
spare  his  life;  but  he  was  at.  length  constrained  to 
give  him  up  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  by 
whom  he  was  strangled  (Herod  ii.  169  ;  Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egyptians,  i.  168- 182). 

HOR  ("fin,  "lft;  Sept.  "rip),  a  mountain  of 
Arabia  Petra^a,  on  the  confines  of  Iduma?a,  and 
forming  part  of  the  mountain  of  Seir  or  Edom. 
It  is  only  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connection 
with  the  circumstances  recorded  in  Num.  xx. 
22-29.  The  Israelites  were  encamped  before  it, 
when  Aaron  was  summoned  to  its  top  to  die  there, 
in  the  presence  of  his  brother  and  son,  who  alune 
witnessed  his  final  departure  [Aahon], 

The  mountain  now  identified  with  Mount  Hor 
is  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  whole  range  ot 
Mount  Seir,  and  at  this  day  bears  the  name  ot 
Mount  Aaron  (Jehel  Haroun).  It  is  in  N.  lat. 
30°  18'  E.  long.  35°  33'  about  mid-way  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the /Elanitic  Gulf.  It  may  be 
open  to  question  if  this  is  really  tLe  Mount  Hor  on 
which  Aaron  died,  seeing  that  the  whole  range  ot 
Seir  was  anciently  called  by  that  name  ;  yet,  from 
its  height  and  the  conspicuous  manner  in  whi  h  it 
rises  among  the  surrounding  rocks,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  to  have  been  the  chosen  scene  of  the 
high-priest's  death  (Kinnear,  p.  127).  To  this  may 
be  added  that  Joaephus  affirma  Mount  Hor  to  have 
been  near  Petra  ;  and  near  that  place  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  mountain  which  can  contest  the  dis- 
tinction with  the  one  now  in  view.  The  base  of 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  this  mountain  is  in  fact 
but  a  little  removed  from  the  skirts  of  the  city 
to  the  westward.  The  account  of  it  given 
twenty  years  since  by  Captains  Irhy  and  Man- 
gles, in  their  then  unpubl^hed  volume  of  Travels, 
is  the  best  we  yet  possess,  and  we  therefore 
present  the  substance  of  their  descrintioi.  in  theii 
own  words. 
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1  We  engaged  an  Arab  shepherd  as  our  guide, 
Mi'l  leaving  Ahou  Rase  hid  with  our  servants  and 
r.orses  where  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  com- 
mences, we  began  to  mount  the  tr.ick,  which  is 
extremely  steep  and  toilsome,  and  affords  but  an 
iudiil'erent  footing.  In  some  parts  the  pilgrim 
must  pick  his  way  as  he  can.  and  frequently  on 
liis  hands  and  knees.  Where  by  nature  it  would 
have  been  impassable  there  are  flights  of  ruue 
steps  or  inclined  planes,  constructed  of  stones 
laid  together,  and  here  and  there  are  niches  to 
receive  the  footsteps,  cut  in  the  live  rock  :  the 
impressions  of  pilgrims'  feet  are  scratched  in  the 
rock  in  many  places,  but  without  inscriptions. 
Much  juniper  grows  on  the  mountain,  almost  to 
the  very  summit,  and  many  flowering  plants 
which  we  had  not  observed  elsewhere ,  some  of 
these  are  very  beautiful ;  most  of  them  are  thorny. 


On  the  top  there  is  an  overhanging  shelf  in  the 
rock  which  forms  a  sort  of  cavern  :  here  we 
found  a  skin  of  extremely  bad  water  suspended 
for  drinking,  and  a  pallet  of  straw,  with  the 
pitcher  and  other  poor  utensils  of  the  sheikh  who 
resides  here.  He  is  a  decrepit  old  man,  who  has 
lived  here  during  the.  space  of  forty  years,  and 
occasionally  endured  the  fatigue  of  descending 
and  re-ascending  the  mountain.  The  tomb  itself 
is  enclosed  in  a  small  building,  dillering  not  at 
all  in  external  form  and  appearance  from  those 
of  Mahommedan  saints  common  throughout 
every  province  of  Turkey.  It  has  probably  been 
rebuilt  at  no  remote  period  :  some  small  columns 
are  bedded  in  the  walls,  and  some  fragments  of 
granite  and  slabs  of  white  marble  are  lying 
about.  The  door  is  near  the  south-west  angle, 
within    which  a  constructed   tomb,  with  a   pall 
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tl/rown  over  it,  presents  itself  immediately  upon 
entering:  it  is  patched  together  out  of  fragmenrs 
of  stone  and  marble  that  have  made  part  of  other 
fabrics.  Upon  one  of  these  are  several  short  lines 
in  the  Hebrew  charach  r,  cut  in  a  slovenly  man- 
ner :  we  had  them  interpreted  at  Acre,  and  they 
provd  to  l»e  merely  the  names  of  a  Jew  and  his 
family  who  had  sciatched  this  record.  It  is  not 
probaUe  that  any  professed  Jew  has  visited  the 
spot  for  age-;  past,  probably  not  since  the  period 
of  the  Mahonimedan  conquest;  it  may  lay  claim, 
then  'fore,  to  some  antiquity,  and  in  any  case  ;s  a 
curious  appendage  to  the  testimony  of  Jo-ephus 
on  the  subject.  There  are  rags  and  shreds  of 
yam,  with  glass  beads  and  paras,  left  as  votive 
offerings  by  the  Arabs. 

1  Not  far  from  the  north-wes*  angle  is  a  passage, 
'lev  ending  by  stej>s  to  a  vault  or  grotto  beneath, 
for  we  were  uncertain  which  of  the  two  to  call  it, 
being  <<'' <'ied  with  so  tliick  a  coat  of  whitewash 
0\at  it  is    lilhcult  to  distinguish  whether  it  is  built 


or  hollo  we  1  out.  It  appeared,  in  great  part  at 
least,  a  grotto  ;  the  roof  is  covered,  but  the  whole 
is  rude,  ill  fashioned,  and  quite  dark.  The 
sheikh,  Who  was  not  informed  that  we  weie 
Christians,  furnished  us  with  a  lump  of  butter. 
Towards  the  further*  end  of  this  dark  vault  lie 
the  two  corresponding  leaves  of  an  iron  grating, 
which  formerly  prevented  all  nearer , approach  to 
the  tomb;  they  have,  however,  been  thrown  down, 
and  we  advanced  so  as  to  touch  it :  it  was  covered 
by  a  ragged  pall.  We  were  obliged  to  descend 
barefoot,  and  were  not  without  some  apprehension 
of  treading  on  scorpions  or  other  reptiles  in  such 
a  place.' 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  know  what  view  it 
was  which  last  greeted  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
high-priest  from  this .  lofty  eminence;  and  it  is 
the  more  so  from  the  fact  that  the  regions  over 
which  the  view  extends  is  that  in  which  ths 
Israelites  wandered  for  forty  years.  Our  travel- 
lers supply  this  information: — 
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'  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  edifice  is 
extremely  extensive  in  ever}  lirection,  ami  the 
eye  rests  on  few  objects  which  it  can  clearly  dis- 
tinguish to  give  a  name  to,  although  an  excellent 
idea  is  obtained  of  the  general  face  and  features 
of  the  country.  The  chain  of  Idumaean  moun- 
tains, which  form  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  seem  to  run  on  to  the  southward,  though 
1  sing  considerably  in  their  height.  They  appear 
in  this  point  of  view  barren  and  desolate.  Below 
them  is  spread  out  a  white  sandy  plain,  seamed 
with  the  beds  of  occasional  torrents,  and  present- 
ing much  the  same  features  as  the  most  desert 
parts  of  the  Glior.  Wheie  this  desert  expanse 
approaches  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  there  arise  out 
of  it,  like  islands,  several  lower  peaks  and  ridges, 
lit-  a  purple  colour,  probably  composed  of  the 
same  kind  of  sandstone  as  that  of  Mount  Hor 
itself,  which,  variegated  as  it  is  in  its  hues,  pre- 
sents in  the  distance  one  uniform  mass  of  dark 
purple.  Towards  the  Egyptian  side  there  is  an 
expanse  of  country  without  features  or  limit,  and 
lost  in  the  distance.  The  lofty  district  which  we 
had  quitted  in  our  descent  to  Wady  Mousa 
shuts  up  the  prospect  on  the  south-east  side;  but 
there  is  no  part  of  the  landscape  which  the  eye 
wanders  over  with  more  curiosity  and  delight 
than  the  crags  of  Mount  Hor  itself,  which  stand 
up  on  every  side  in  the  most  rugged  and  fantastic 
forms,  sometimes  strangely  piled  one  on  the  other, 
and   sometimes  as  strangely  yawning  in  clifts  of 

a    frightful    depth An    artist    who    would 

study  rock-scenery  in  all  its  wildest  and  m  st 
extravagant  forms  would  lind  himself  rewarded 
should  lie  resort  to  Mount  Hor  l'or  that  sole 
purpose.' 

HORKB.     [Sinai] 

HOR-HAGIDGAD,   an   encampment   of  the 

Israelites  during  their  wandering  (Num.  xxxiii. 
32,  33)   [Wandering]. 

HORITES,  or  HORIM,  the  people  who  inha- 
bited Mount  Seir  before  the  Edoinites  [Idumjea]. 

IIORX  {\~)p.  ;  Gr.  Kepas:  Lit.  cornu"),  from  its 
primary  use  for  defence  in  the  case  of  horned  ani- 
mals (whence  Anacreons  <J>urny  Kepara  ravpois\ 
came  to  acquire  several  derivative  meaning-, 
some  of  which  are  connected  with  the  illustration 
and  right  understanding  of -holy  writ.  As  horns 
are  hollow  and  easily  polished,  they  have  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times  been  used  for  drinking- 
vessels  and  for  military  purposes;  and  as  tliev  are 
the  chief  source  of  strength  for  attack  and  defence 
with  the  animals  to  which  Gcd  has  given  them, 
they  serve  in  Scripture  as  emblems  of  power, 
dominion,  glory,  and  fierceness  (Dan.  viii.  5,  9 ; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13;  1  Kings  i.  39;  Josh.  vi.  1.  5  ; 
I  Sam.  ii.  I  ;  Ps.  lxxv.  .r).  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  2~)  ; 
E/.ek.  xxix.  21  ;  Amos  vi.  13).  Hence  to  defile 
the  horn  in  the  dust  (Job  xvi.  2),  is  to  lower  and 
degrade  oneself,  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  lift  up, 
to  exalt  the  horn  W  lxxv.  I;  lxxix.  17;  cxlviii. 
Mi,  is  poetically  to  raise  oneself  to  eminent 
honour    or     prosperity,    to    bear    oneself    proudly. 

Something  like  this  is  found  in  classic  authors ; 
•I  us  II  race  (Carm.  iii.  21,  18) 

'  Tn  jpem  reducit  meutibus  anxiis 
Vuesque,  et  addis  corcua  pauperi.1 

In  the  V-ast,  at  pmsent,  hOTTM  are  iis«*|  as  an  orna 
^♦Mif  foi  i be  head,  and  as  a  token  of  eminent  rank 


Rosenmiiller,  Morg.  iv.  85).  The  women  among 
the  Druses  on  Mount  Lebanon  wear  on  their  heads 
silver  horns  of  native  make,  '  which  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing badge  of  wifehood'  (Bownng's  Report 
on  Syria,  p.  8). 


343. 

By  an  easy  transition,  horn  came  to  derfote  an 
elevation  or  hill  (Isa.  v.  1);  in  Switzerland 
mountains  still  bear  this  name,  thus,  Schreckhorn, 
Buchhom.  The  altar  of  burnt-offerings  (Exod. 
xxvii.  2)  and  the  altar  of  incense  (Exod.  xxx.  2), 
had  each  at  the  four  corners  four  homs  of  shitfirn- 
wood,  the  first  being  overlaid  with  brass,  the 
second  with  gold  (Exod.  xxxvii.  25;  xxxviii.  2; 
Jer.  xvii.  1  ;  Amos  iii.  14).  Upon  the  horns  ut 
the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  was  to  be  smeared 
with  the  firger  the  blood  of  the  slain  bullock 
(Exod.  xxix.  12;  Lev.  iv.  7-18;  viii.  15;  ix.  9; 
xvi.  18;  Ezek.  xliii.  20).  By  laying  hold  of 
these  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  the  cri- 
minal found  an  asylum  and  safety  (1  Kings  i. 
50  ;  ii.  28).  These  horns  are  said  to  hive 
served  as  a  means  for  binding  the  animal 
destined  for  saciifiee  (Ps.  cxviii.  27);  but  this 
use  Winer  yJJandtcortei'b.')  denies,  asserting  that 
they  did  not  ami  could  not  answer  for  such  a 
purpose. 

The  old  painters  represented  the  head  of  Moses 
as  having  two  horns  proceeding  from  his  temples, 
one  on  either  side.  This  practice  arose  from  a 
mis-translation  on  the  part  of  the  Vulgate  of  the 
words  found  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  29 — comuta  esset 
facies  sua,  where  it  is  said  in  the  Common  Ver- 
sion 'the  skin  of  his  face  shone.'  The  Septua- 
giut  seems  to  have  given  a  good  rendering 
5e5o£an-Tcu  ?';  u\l/is  tov  xp&ixaros*  '  the  appearance 
of  his  face  wore  a  glory,  or  '  nimbus,1  that  is,  ravf 
parting  from  his  head  as  from  a  centre,  as  the 
Saviour,  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
saints,  are  often  painted — an  appearance  deiived 
from  Moses'  interview  with  (roil,  ami  designed  to 
convince  tin-  Israelites  (Rosenmiiller,  iv.  foe.).  In 
a  somewhat     similar    manner    the    Deit)     is    laid 

(Habak.  iii.  1)  to  have  "hail  horns  coming  o«1  of 
his  hands,1  that  is  to  s,i\.  he  was  made  manifest 
b)  lightning  and  (hundei  (fulmina).— J.  R   1! 

IIOKM  T.  WASP.     (Pljny.  Exod.uih.28, 

Deut.  \ii.  2<»  ;   Sept.   rai  <T(pi]Ktas  ;    Vulg.  <  rabro- 
Josh.    xxiv.   12.   ttjv   crtf)TjK-iu»'.    cvdhrontvi  i 
WimI.   SoL  xii.  S.  <T(pi)Kai,  rc.v/M.s.  '  .         I  ))e 

(iuvk    words   aydfirivri  and    a^ri)^   Mt  given  in  the 
lexicons  a*  signifying  both  'Imm-t     and   'wtMpJ 
ally  tlie  formei  ol  iht-vi  i  Stepln'im.  Scapula 
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t.v.),  and  the  Latin  vespa  as  denoting  the  '  wasp,' 
and  crabro  the  "  hornet  (Facciolati,  Lex.  s.  v.) 
But  Harduin  contends  that  that  which  is  vespa 
with  the  Latins  is  properly  with  the  Greeks  avdprivr] 
(Gall ice,  une  guepv),  and  not  c<pr\^  as  was  thought 
by  Gaza  and  Scaliger;  arid  urges  that  on  this 
jioint  so  learned  a  Latin  author  as  Pliny  ought  to 
be  considered  sufficient  evidence  ;  that  he  ascribes 
to  the  vespa-  those  things  which  Aristotle  (Hist. 
Anim.  v.  19.  617;  ix.  65.  G6)  ascribes  to  the 
avQp-i]vai ;  and,  further,  that  he  also  ascribes  to  the 
crabrones  those  things  which  Aristotle  ascribes  to 
the  (T(pr,K(s  (comp.  Arist.  ut  sUpra  ;  Pliny.  Hist. 
Nat.  xi.  24,  ed.  Harduin,  ii.  p.  17-11).  The  word 
crabrones  Harduin  accordingly  explains,"' Gra^c is, 
acpTiKes  :  Gallis,  des  frelons,  hornets.'  If  this  cri- 
ticism l>e  just,  it  vindicates  both  Jerome's  trans- 
lation, of  the  three  first  words,  and  the  English 
also.  Our  confidence  in  the  defiuiteness  of  the 
Sept.  rendering  becomes  increased  when  it  is  re- 
membered  that  the  Pentateuch,  the  most  accurate 
portion  of  the  whole  version,  was  translated  pro- 
bably within  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Aris- 
totle. Certainly  the  known  characteristics  of  the 
hornet  agree  with  the  descriptions  given  of  the 
*<PM  by  Aristotle,  and  of  the  crabro  by  Pliny. 
"  The  avQprivai  do  not  live  by  the  nutriment 
collected  from  flowers,  as  the  bees,  but  prey  upon 
many  kinds  of  flesh;  whence  also  they  frequent 
manure,  for  they  pursue  the  great  flies,  and  when 
they  have  caught  them,  having  removed  the  head, 
they  fly  away,  carrying  the  rest  of  the  body' 
(Hist.  Anim.  ix.).  Again  : — at  fxkv  audprjuat,  eVl 
pL-ZTiwpov  riuos'  ol  5e  a<p7]K€s,  eV  rpu>y\r)  (iroiovai 
Kripia),  '  The  avQp^vai  build  their,  nests  in  some 
elevated  fAa.ce,  nut  the  atyrjKes  in  a  hole  or  cavity' 
v  19).  The  description  of  Pliny  is  nearly  a  trans- 
lation of  the  above: — '  Vespa;  in  sublimi  nidos 
facinnt,  crabrones  in  cavernis,  aut  sub  terra  ;'  on 
which  Cuvier  remarks,  '  Saepesub  tectis,  aliquando 
sub  terra  vespa?;  in  cavis  arboribns  crabrones, 
eediticant  *  (Plin.  Libri  de  Animal,  enrante  J.  B. 
Fr.  S.  Ajasson  De  Grandsagne,  cum  notis  a  Cu- 
vier. Paris,  183S,  p.  424,  n  2). 

Still  it  must  be  noticed  that,  as  Harduin  re- 
marks, with  wonder,  Pliny,  when  speaking  of  the 
idhneumones,  a  lesser  species  of  hornet,  calls  them 
vespa;  while  Aristotle,  in  the  corresponding  descrip- 
tion, calls  them  a<pu)KSS  (N.  10).  It  woidd  hence 
seem  probable  that  the  word  vespa  was  sometimes 
used  in  nri  analogical  and  moie  comprehensive 
sense  by  Pliny  ;  which  may  account  for  a  similar 
variation  in  Jerome's  rendering,  'vespas'  (Wisdom 
xii.  S).  Even  the  Greek  woid  had  already  under- 
gone great  abuse,  for  Ilesy  chins,  150  years  before 
Jerome,  explains  avQpwr)  by  e'ldus  p^Xiacr-ns,  '  a 
species  of  bee*;  and  Suidas,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. < Apia 'ns  it  as  a  species  of  wasp,  and  observes 
that  the  poets  misapplied  the  word  to  the  bee  (see 
al  o  Hom.  //.  xiii.  167)  It  being  upon  the  whole 
most  probable,  therefore,  that  'the  hornet  is  the 
true  rendering  in  these  passages  of  Scripture,  the 
only  further  question  which  remains  is,  whether  the 
word  is  to  be  taken  as  literally  meaning  this  well- 
known  and  terrific  insect,  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  metaphorical  and  figurative  sense 
for  diseases,  supernatural  terror.  \e.  by  which 
Jehovah  '  drove  out  the  Hivites,  Canaanites  and 
Hittites  from  before  Israel.1  Among  the  moderns, 
Michaelis  has  defended  the  figurative  mw,  In  ad- 
dition to  other  reasons  for  it,  he  doubts  whether  the 


expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  coula  De  effected  '#} 
swarms  of  <T<pr)Kicu,  and  proposes  to  derive  the  He- 
brew from  a  root  signifying  'scourges,'  'plagues,' 
scutica,  pi  ago?,  &c.  (Stippl.  ad  Lexic.  Hebr.  vi. 
21o4)  :  but  his  reasons  are  ably  refuted  by  Ro 
senm idler,  apud  Bochart  (Hieroz.  Lips.  1796 
iii.  ch.  13,  p.  402,  &c).  In  favour  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  event  it  is  observed,  that 
-#£lian  relates  that  the  PhaselitaB  were  actually 
driven  from  their  locality  by  such  means  (•fcao"?/- 
Alras  5e  acprjKis  k.  t.  A..  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  28),  and 
Bochart  has  shown  that  these  PhaselitaB  were  a 
Phoenician  people  (ut  supra,  p.  412).  Even  Ro- 
senmuller  himself  adopts  the  figurative  sense  in 
his  Scholia  on  Exod.  xxiii.  28 ;  but  on  Josh, 
xxiv.  12  he  retracts  that  opinion,  and  amply  re- 
futes it.  His  reasonings  and  refutations  lrave 
been  adopted  by  numerous  writers  (among  others, 
see  Paxton's  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  i.  303, 
&c. ;  Edin.  1819).  Michaelis's  doubt  of  the  ab- 
stract possibility  seems  very  unreasonable,  when  the 
irresistible  power  of  bees  and  wasps,  &c  ,  attested  by 
numerous  modern  occurrences,  and  the  thin  and 
partial  clothing  of  the  Canaanites,  are  considered. 
It  is  observable  that  the  event,  is  represented  by 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  as  a  merci- 
ful dispensation,  by  which  the  Almighty,  he  says, 
'  spared  as  men,  the  olet  inhabitants  of  his  holy 
land,'  and  '  gave  them  place  for  repentance.1  If 
the  hornet,  considered  as  a  fly,  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  their  idolatry,  the  visitation  would 
convey  a  practical  refutation  of  their  error  [see 
Baalzebub,  under  Baai/|.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  hornet,  no  less  than  the  whole  species 
of  wasps,  renders  an  essential  service,  in  check- 
ing the  multiplication  of  flies  and  other  insects, 
which  would  otherwise  become  intolerable  to 
man;  and  that  in  regard  to  their  architecture, 
and  especially  their  instincts  and  habits,  they  do 
not  yield  to  their  more  popular  congener,  the  bee, 
but  even,  in  several  respects,  greatly  excel  it 
(Kirbv  and  Spence,  Introduct.  to  Entomology, 
Svo.  Lond.  1828,  i.  273.  274;  Reaumur,  Me- 
moire  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  des  Jnsectes.  vol.  vi. 
Mem.  6,  pour  des  Guespes,  4fo.  Par.  1734-42). — 

J.  F.  D. 
HORSE  (D-1D  sua;  Gr.  fjnros;  Turkish  sukh  ; 
Gen.  xhii.  17;  xlix.  17;  Exod.  xiv.  a,  23,  and 
in  many  other  places;  James  i;i  3;  Rev.  vi. 
2,  &c.  Other  names  and  epithets  occur  in  the 
Hebiew.  as  Vfo  parash.  a  '  sadd'e  and  chariot 
horse,'  Isa.  xxi.  7,  9 ;  D^HS  jxirashim, '  Persians' 
or  '  horsemen;'  CO")  rechesh,  the  '  swii't,'  Mic. 
i.  13  ;  2D""I  rachab,  'cavalry,'  or  'a  group  of  war 
chariots,' Gen.  1.  9;  2  Sam.  viii.  4  ;  "|?2"l  ramuch, 
'a  mare'  ?)  (Esth.  viii.  10  ;  and  D'H'QK  abbirim, 
'  mighty  or  strong  ones,'  Judg.  v.  22;  Jer.  viii. 
16).  In  the  present  writer's  remarks  upon  the 
Hebrew  names  of  the  horse,  contained  in  Sir  W. 
Jardine's  Naturalist's  Library  (vol.  xii.,  Intro- 
duction, pp.  7S-S1),  several  are  pointed  out  as  of 
foreign  origin.  By  the  subsequent  observations 
in  the  same  work,  it  appears  to  be  substantiated, 
that  the  bore  was  derived  from  High  Asia,  and 
was  not  indigenous  in  Arabia,  Syria,  or  Egypt. 
They  are  not  mentioned  among  the  presents 
which  Pharaoh  bestowed  upon  Abraham,  and  oc- 
cur in  Scripture  for  the  first  time  when  the  patri- 
arch Joseph  receives  them  from  the  Egyptians  in 
exchange  for  bread  (Gen.  xlvii.  17) — evidently  as 
valuable  animals,  disposed  of  singly,  and  not  ir 
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dnove9  or  flocKs,  like  ca«tle  and  asses.  They  nere 
still  sufficiently  important  to  be  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  funeral  procession  which  accompa- 
nied the  body  of  Jacob  to  his  sepulchre  in  Canaan 
(G*ra.  1.  9)  ;  and,  for  centuries  after,  it  does  not 


344.    [Egyptian  Horse.] 

appear  that,  under  the  domestic  management  of 
the  Egyptians,  unless  the  murrain  had  greatly  re- 
duced them,  horses  had  multiplied  as  they  would 
have  done  in  a  land  more  congenial  to  their  habits, 
since  only  six  hundred  chariots  appear  to  have 
pursued  Israel  (Exod.  xiv.  7)  ; — even  admitting 
that  there  were  other  chariots  and  horsemen  not 
included  in  that  number.  In  the  sculptured 
battle-scenes,  which  are  believed  to  represent 
victories  of  Sesostris,  or  of  Thothmes  II.  and  III., 
over  nations  of  Central  Asia,  it  is  evident  that  the 
enemy's  armies,  as  well  as  the  foreign  allies  of 
Egypt,  are  abundantly  supplied  with  horses,  both 
for  chariots  and  for  riders ;  and  in  triumphal  pro- 
cessions they  are  shown  as  presents  or  tribute  — 
proving  that  they  were  portions  of  the  national 
wealth  of  conquered  states  sufficiently  valuable 
to  be  prized  in  Egypt.  At  a  later  period,  the 
books  of  Deuteronomy  (xvii.  16,  for  the  future 
kings  of   Israel  are  forbidden  to  possess  many) 


345      [Persian  Horse.] 

and  Joshua  (x\.  4)  furnish  similar  evidence  of 
abundance  of  horses  in  the  plains  of  Syria  :  and 
in  Job  occurs  a  description  of  a  perfect  war- 
horse  couched  in  the  bold  figurative  language  of 
inspiration,  such  as  remain-;  unequalled  by  any 
Other  DOet,  ancient  or  modern.  Though  the 
Israelites  had  chariots  and  horsemen  Opposed  to 
thein  in  the  plain  country  from  their  lirst  entrance 
into  the  land  of  promise;  as  in  Judges  iv.  1  .r>, 
where  we  Slid  Bistre  with  his  chariots  of  war  de- 
feated at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor;  yet  not  being 


in* ended  to  make  military  conquests  beyond  the 
mountain  basin  and  the  adjacent  territory  as- 
signed them,  they  long  remained  without  cavalry 
or  chariots  themselves  (Dent.  xvii.  16;  2  Sam. 
viii.  4):  they  obeyed  the  divine  injunction  to 
abstain  from  possessing  horses,  and,  to  the  time 
of  David,  ham-strung  such  as  they  captured  from 
their  enemies.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  small 
cavalry  force  was  raised  by  him  ;  and  as,  in  all 
the  military  operations  of  Western  Asia,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  increase  the  mounted  force  and 
neglect  the  infantry,  on  the  full  establishment  of 
royalty,  when  the  Hebrew  government  acquired  a 
more  political  structure,  the  reign  of  Solomon  dis- 
played a  military  system  which  embraced  a  re- 
gular body  of  horse  and  of  chariots,  evidently  be- 
come the  more  necessary,  since  the  limits  of  his 
sway  were  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  far  into  the  Syrian  desert  (1  Kings  x 
26).  Solomon  likewise  acted  with  commercial 
views  in  the  monopolizing  spirit  which  Eastern 
sovereigns  have  been  prone  to  exercise  in  all  ages. 
He  bought  chariols  and  teams  of  horses  in  Egypt, 
and  probably  in  Armenia, '  in  all  lands,'  and  had 
them  brought  into  his  dominions  in  strings,  in  the 
same  manne'  as  horses  are  still  conducted  to  and 
from  lairs  :  for  this  interpretation,  as  offered  by 
Professor  Paxton,  appears  to  convey  the  natural 
ami  true  meaning  of  the  text  ;  and  not  '  strings  of 
linen  vain,"  which  here  seem  to  be  out  of  place 
(2Chron.  i.  16,  17;  ix.  25,  28). 

The  Tyrians  purchased  these  objects  from  Solo- 
mon, and,  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  imported  horses 
themselves  from  Togarmah  or  Armenia.  On  re- 
turning from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  com- 
mon possession  of  horses  in  Palestine  was  no 
longer  opposed ;  for  Nehemiah  numbers  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-six  belonging  to  the  liberated 
Hebrews  (Neh.  vii.  68). 

All  the  great  original  varieties  or  races  of 
horses  were  then  known  in  Western  Asia,  and  the 
Hebrew  prophets  themselves  have  not  unfrequently 
distinguished  the  nations  they  had  in  view,  by 
means  of  the  predominant  colours  of  their  horses 
— and  that  more  correctly  than  commentators 
have  surmised.  Taking  Bochart's  application 
of  the  Hebrew  names,  the  bay  race,  Dflfc*  adorn, 
emphatically  belonged  .  to  Egypt  and  Arabia 
Felix  ;  the  white,  D^H?  lebonim,  to  the  regions 
above  the  Euxine  Sea,  Asia  Minor,  and  northern 
High  Asia;  the  dun,  or  cream-coloured,  D*p"lfi? 
sertikirm^  te  the  Medes ;  the  spotted  piebald,  or 
skewbald.  D'H^Q  berudim,  to  the  Macedonians, 
the  Parthians.  and  later  Tahtars ;  and  the  black, 
Dmnt^  shachorim,  to  the  Romans;  but  the  ches- 
nuts,  V1DN  amutz,  do  not  belong  to  any  known 
historical  race  (Zecii.  i.  8;  vi.  2). 

Bay  or  red  horses  occnr  most  frequently  on 
Egyptian  painted  monuments,  this  being  the  pri- 
mitive colour  of  the  Arabian  stock;  but  white 
horses  are  also  common,  and,  in  a  few  instances, 
black —  the  last  probably  only  to  relieve  the  p.  ler 
colour  of  the  one  beside  it  in  the  picture.  There 
is  also,  we  understand,  an  instanceof  a  spotted  pair, 
bending  to  show  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was 
Original)*  supplied  with  horses  from  foreign 
sources,  ;uul  distinct  regions,  as  indeed  the  tribute 
pictures  further  attest.  The  spotted,  'I  not  real. 
but  painted  horses,  indicate  the  antiquity  of  a 
practice  still  in  vogue  j  for  st. lining  the  hair  of 
riding  animals  with  spots  of  various  colours,  and 
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iyeibg  their  limbs  and  tails  crimson,  is  a  prac- 
tice of  common  occurrence  in  the  East,  and  wa* 
exemplified  in  London  when  the  late  Shah  of 
Persia  presented  the  Prince  Regent  with  several 
white  and  grey  horses,  all  of  which  were  ridden 
to  Carlton  Palace  with  their  tails  dyed  crimson, 
as  we  ourselves  witnessed  [Ass]. 

On  the  natural  history  of  the  horse  there  is  no 
occasion  to  enter  in  this  place;  hut  it  may  he  pro- 
per to  notice  that  the  riding  bridle  was  long  a 
mere  slip-knot,  passed  round  the  under  jaw  into 
the  mouth,  thus  furnishing  only  one  rein;  and 
that  a  rod  was  commonly  added  to  guide  the 
animal  with  more  facility.  The  hridle,  however, 
ami  the  reins  of  chariot-horses  were,  at  a  very 
early  age,  exceedingly  perfec* ;  as  the  monuments 
of  Egvpt,  Etruria,  and  Greece,  amply  prove. 
Saddles  were  not  used,  the  rider  silting  on  the 
hare  back,  or  iibing  a  cloth  or  mat  girded  on  the 
animal.  The  Romans,  no  doubt  copying  the  Per- 
sian Cataphractae,  first  used  pad  saddles,  and  from 
the  northern  nations  adopted  stimuli  or  spurs. 
Stirrups  were  unknown.  Avicenna  first  mentions 
the  rikiab,  or  Arabian  stirrup,  perhaps  the  most 
ancient  ;  although  in  the  tumuli  of  Central  Asia, 
Tahtar  lurse  skeletons,  bridles,  and  stirrup  sad- 
dles, have  been  found  along  with  idols;  which 
proves  the  tombs  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  intro- 
duction of  Islam.  With  regard  to  horse-shoeing, 
Bishop  Lowth  and  Bracy  Clark  were  mistaken 
in  believing  that  the  Roman  horse  or  mule  shoe 
was  fastened  on  without  nails  driven  through  the 
tiorny  part  of  the  hoof,  as  at  present.  A  contrary 
conclusion  may  be  inferred  from  several  passages 
in  the  poets;  and  the  figure  of  a  horse  in  the 
Pomjicii  battle  mosaic,  shod  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  now  the  practice,  leaves  little  doubt  on  the 
question.  The  preceding  cuts  represent  ancient 
Persian  and  Egyptian  horses,  both  taken  from 
antique  bas-reliefs. — C.  H.  S. 

HORSE-LEECH.     [Alukah.] 

HOSANNA  (N3  flf^H;  New  Test.  'Slaavvd), 
a  form  of  acclamatory  blessing  or  wishing  well, 
which  signifies  Save  now!  Succour  now!  Be 
now  propitious!  It  occurs  in  Matt.  xxi.  9  (also 
Mark  xi.  9,  10;  John  xii.  13) — '  Hosanna  to  the 
Son  of  David;  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ;  Hosanna  in  the  highest.'  This 
was  on  the  occasion  of  our  Saviour's  public  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  and  fairly  construed,  would  mean, 
1  Lords  preserve  this  Son  of  David  ;  heap  favours 
and  blessings  on  him!'  It  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served that  Hosanna  was  a  customary  form  of 
acclamation  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  This 
feast  was  celebrated  in  September,  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  year;  on  which  oc- 
casion the  people  carried  in  their  hands  bundles 
of  boughs  01  palms,  myrtles,  &c.  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xiii.  13.0;  iii.  10.4).  They  then  repeated  the 
25di  and  20th  verses  of  Ps.  cxviii  ,  which  com- 
mence with  the  word  Hosanna;  and  from  this 
circumstance  they  gave  the  boughs,  and  the 
prayers,  and  the  feast  itself,  the  name  of  Hosanna. 
They  observed  the  same  forms  also  at  the  Encaenia 
,'1  Mace.  x.  0.  7  ;  2  Mace.  xiii.  51  ;  Rev.  vii.  9) 
and  the  PaMovetl  And  as  they  celebrated  the 
l'Vi-t  nl  Tahnnar  les  with  irreat  jny  and  gladness, 
in  bk»-  manner^  on  this  occasion,  did  they  hail 
MB  panting  of  the  MeSi  ah,  w'rK>se  advent  they  be- 
lieved to  l»e  renresented  in  all  the  feasb. 


HOSE  A. 

HOSEA  (iftPVT),  the  first  in  order  of  the  minot 
prophets  in  the  common  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  of  the  Alexandrian  and 
Vulgate  translations.  The  arrangement  of  the 
other  writers,  in  the  AwdeicaTrpScpTrrov  o\  the  Greek 
version,  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Hebrew  copies.  Jerome  (Prcef.  in  XII.  Pro* 
phctas)  says,  '  Nun  idem  est  ortio  duodecim  pro- 
phetarum  apud  Hebraeos  qui  est  apud  nos."  Both, 
however,  place  Hosea  first  in  the  catalogue;  yet 
the  reasons  often  assigned  for  the  priority  of  place 
which  this  prophet  enjoys  are  by  no  means  satis- 
factory. They  are  founded  on  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  first  clause  of  the  second  verse  of  his  oracles, 

mrV — Ql  IT?!"!]"),  . '  Ine  beginning  of  the  word  of 
the  Lord.'  Hengstenberg  (Christolof/y,  Keith"? 
transition,  vol.  ii.  p.  23),  denying,  against  Winer 
and  Gesenius,  that  121  is  a  noun,  and  taking  it  to 
be  the  praeter  of  pi'hel.  renders  the  clause,  'the  be- 
ginning of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  ;'  the  status  con- 

structus  of  JvPlrt,  according  to  him,  being  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  '  tliat  the  whole  following  pro- 
position is  treated  as  one  substantive  idea.1  But 
this  phraseology  has  reference  not  to  priority  of  time 
in  Hosea"s  commission  as  conqxired  with  other  pro- 
phets, but  to. the  early  period  of  the  predictions  to 
which  it  is  the  introduction.  It  is  merely  an 
intimation  that  they  were  the  first  divine  com- 
munications which  the  son  of  Beeri  enjoyed. 
Neither  did  Hosea  flourish  earlier  than  all  the 
other  minor  prophets  :  the  very  early  era  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Jewish  wi iters  and  other  expositors 
of  former  times  are  altogether  extravagant.  By 
the  best  computation  he  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  Joel,  Amos,  and  Jonah.  The  prophets 
are  thus  arranged  by  De  Wette  (Einleitungt 
§  225)  :— 

Hebrew  Text.  Greek  Text. 

1.  Hosea.  1.  Hosea. 

2.  Joel.  2.  Amos. 

3.  Amos.  3.  Mi  can. 

4.  Obadiah.  4    Joel. 

Chronological  Order 

1.  Joel,  about  810  b.c. 

2.  Jonah     .,     S10  B.C. 

3.  Amos     „     790  b.c. 

4.  Hosea    „     785  b.c. 

The  table  given  by  Rosenm filler  (ScJiolia  m 
Min.  Proph.  p.  7)  differs  from  this  only  in 
placing  Jonah  before  Joel  in  chronological  order. 
Compare  Newcome  {Preface  tc  Minor  Prophets, 
p.  45).  Toe  probable  causes  of  this  location  of 
Hosea  may  be  the  thoroughly  national  character 
jf  his  oracles,  their  length,  their  earnest  tone  and 
vivid  representations  :  because  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
of  his  prophetic  associates,  is  the  less  natural  con- 
jecture which  has  been  hazarded  by  Roser.miiller. 
The  contour  of  Hosea's  book  has  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  greater  prophets  than  any  of  the 
eleven  productions  by  which  it  is  succeeded. 

The  name  of  this  prophet  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted. Jerome  erroneously  renders  if k  Salvator.1 
It  may  be  either  the  infinitive  absolute,  'Salvando.' 
or  the  imperative,  'Salva'  (()  Dens).  It  is  ordi- 
narily written  in  Greek,  'Cla-rj4,  and  once  with  tie 
initial  aspirate,  'Cla-r)4  (Rom.  ix.  25).  The  fig- 
ments of  Jewish  writers  regarding  Hosea's  pa- 
rentage need  scarcely  be  mentioned.  His  father, 
HfiO.  has  been  confounded  with  m&Q,  a  prima 
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vf  the  Ren  ben  ires,  1  Cliron.  v.  6.  So,  too,  Beeri 
has  l>een  reckoned  a  prophet  himself,  according  to 
the  rabbinical  notion  that  the  mention  of  a  pro- 
phet's father  in  the  introduction  to  his  prophecies 
is  a  proof  that  sire  as  well  as  son  was  endowed 
with  the  oracular  spirit. 

Whether  Hosea  was  a  citizen  of  Israel  or  Judah 
has  been  disputed.  The  pseudo-Epiphanius  and 
Dorotheas  of  Tyre  speak  of  him  as  heing  born  at 
Belemoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Epiphan.  De 
V'itis  Prophet,  cap.  xi.  ;  Doroth.  De  Proph. 
cap.  i.).  Drusius  (Critici  Saeri,  in  loc,  torn,  v.) 
prefers  the  reading  '  Beth-semes,'  and  quotes 
Jerome,  who  says,  '  Osee  de  tribu  Issachar 
fuit  ortus  in  Beth-semes.'  But  Maurer  contends 
strenuously  that  he  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  (Comment.  Theol.,ed.  Roseumiiller,  vol.  ii. 
p.  391V,  while  Jahn  supposes  that  he  exercised 
his  office,  not,  as  Amos  did,  in  Israel,  but  in  the 
principality  of  Judah.  Maurer  appeals  to  the  su- 
bscription in  Amos  as  a  proof  that  prophets  of 
Jewish  origin  were  sometimes  commissioned  to 
labour  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (against  the 
appeal  to  Amos,  vide  Credner,  Joel,  p.  66,  and 
Hitzig,  Ilandb.  Kurzge.  exeqet  zttm  A.  T.  p.  72). 
But  with  (he  exception  of  the  case  recorded  in 
1  Kings  xiii.  I  (a  case  altogether  too  singular 
and  mysterious  to  serve  as  an  argument),  the 
instance  of  Amos  is  a  solitary  one,  and  seems 
to  have  heen  regarded  as  anomalous  by  his 
contemporaries  (Amos  vii.  12)  Neither  can  we 
assent  to  the  other  hypothesis  of  Maurer,  that  the 
mention  of  the  Jewish  kings  Uzziah,  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  by  Hosea  in  his  superscrip- 
tion, is  a  proof  that  the  seer  regarded  them  as  his 
rightful  sovereigns,  as  monarchs  of  that  territory 
which  gave  him  birth.  Hengstenberg  has  well 
replied,  that  Maurer  forgets  'the  relation  in  which 
the  pious  in  Israel  generally,  and  the  prophets  in 
particular,  stood  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  They 
considered  the  whole  separation,  not  only  the 
religious,  but  also  the  civil,  as  an  apostacy  from 
God.  The  dominion  of  the  theocracy  was  pro- 
mised to  be  the  throne  of  David.1  The  lofty 
Elijah,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  when  a  direct 
and  solemn  appeal  was  made  to  the  head  of  the 
theocracy,  took  twelve  stones,  one  for  each  tribe — 
a  proof  that  he  regarded  the  nation  as  one  in  reli- 
gious confederation:  It  was  also  necessary,  for 
correct  chronology,  that  the  kings  of  both  nations 
shoidd  be  noted.  Jeroboam  of  Israel  is  mentioned 
as  a  means  of  ascertaining  at  what  period  in  the 
long  reign  of  Uzziah  Hosea  began  to  prophesy, 
and  Uzziah's  successors  are  named  in  particular, 
because  the  confusion  and  anarchy  of  the  several 
interregna  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  rendered 
computation  by  the  names  of  Jeroboam's  succes- 
sors very  awkward,  difficult,  and  uncertain. 
The  other  argument  of  Maurer  for  Hosea's  being 
a  Jew,  viz.  because  his  own  people  are  so  severely 
threatened  in  his  reproofs  and  denunciations,  im- 
plies a  predominance  of  national  prepossession  or 
antipathy  in  the  inspired  breast  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  notions  of  the  piety  and  patriotism 
of  the  prophetic  commission  (Knohel,  Def  I'm- 
pketistHHs  d'-r  Ifchnwr.  vol.  i.  p.  303).  So  that 
ue  accede  to  the  opinion  of  De  Wette,  Ro.cn- 
miiller,  Hengstenberg,  Eichhom,  Aiangev,  UhlasMi^ 

and  Kuinoel,  that  Hosea  was  an  Israelite,  a 
native  of  that  kingdom  with  who;/'  sins  and  fates 
uis  Ux>k  is  *]*•<•  Lilly  and  pnmanl     occupied. 


There  is  nc  reason,  with  De  Wette,  Maurer, 
and  Hitzig.  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  j  re- 
sent superscription,  or,  with  Rosenmuller  and  Jahn, 
to  suppose  that  it  nay  have  been  added  by  a 
later  hand — though  the  two  last  writers  uphold  its 
authenticity.  The  first  and  second  verses  of  the 
prophecy  are  so  closely  connected  in  the  structure 
of  the  language  and  style  of  the  nai  ration,  that 
the  second  verse  itself  would  become  suspicious, 
if  the  first  were  reckoned  a  spurious  addition. 
The  superscription  determines  the  length  of  time 
during  which  Hosea  prophesied.  That  period 
was  both  long  and 'eventful,  commencing  in  the 
days  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash,  extending 
through  the  lives  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
concluding  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  U/.ziah  ai.d 
Jeroboam  were  contemporary  sovereigns  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time.  If  we  compute  from  the  first 
year  of  Uzziah  to  the  last  of  Hezekiah.  we  find  a 
period  of  113  years.  Such  a  period  appears  evi- 
dently to  be  too  long,  and  the  most  probable  cal- 
culation is  to  reckon  from  the  last  years  of  Jero- 
boam to  the  first  of  Hezekiah. 
We  have  then  at  least  of  Uzziah's  reign  26  years. 
„  „  Jotham       ,,      16     „ 

„  „  Ahaz  „      16      „ 

„  „  Hezekiah    .,        2     „ 

60* 
This  calculation  is  as  close  an  approximation 
as  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain.  At  some  point 
within  the  last  fourteen  years  of  Jeroboam  Hosea 
began  to  prophesy.  From  the  death  of  Jeroboam 
to  the  beginning  of  Hezekiah,  at  an  ordinary  cal- 
culation, are  fifty-seven  or  fifty  eight  years. 
Bishop  Horsley  extends  the  period  considerably 
longer  (Commentary  on  Hosea  ;  Works,  vol.  iii. 
]).  234).  We  do  not  understand  the  principle  of 
Rosenm filler's  computation,  which  reduces  the 
time  between  Jeroboam's  death  and  Hezekiah "s 
accession  to  a  period  of  almost  forty  years.  We 
agree  with  Maurer's  remark  (Comment.  Gram. 
Hist.  Crit.in  Prophetas  Minores.  Lipsiffi,  1S40), 
'Alii  annus  quadraginta  numeiant  rieseiO  quern 
computandi  modum  secuti."  This  long  duration 
of  office  is  not  improbable,  and  the  book  itself 
furnishes  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  support 
of  this  chronology.  The  first  prophecy  of  Hosea 
foretells  the  overthrow  of  Jehu's  house :  and  the 
menace  was  fulfilled  on  the  death  of  Jeroboam, 
his  great-grandson.  i  This  was  the  word  of  the 
Lord  which  he  spake  unto  Jehu,  saying,  Thy  sons 
shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel  unto  the  fourth 
generation;  and  so  it  came  to  pass'  v'2  Kings 
xv.  12).  A  prediction  of  the  rnin  which  was  t  > 
overthiow  Jehu's  house  at  Jeroboama  death,  must 
have  been  uttered  during  Jeroboam's  life.  Ttrs 
fact  defines  the  period  of  Hosea's  commencenn  n1 
of  his  labours,  and  verifies  the  inscription,  which 
states  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  in 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash,  ktiii,'  of 
Israel.  Again,  in  ch.  x.  1  I,  allusion  is  made  to 
an  expedition  of  Slmlmanezer  against  Israel;  and 
il  it  was  the  first  inroad  against  king  IIosIum,  who 
began    to  reign    in    the   twelfth    year  of   Ahaz.  t..e 

event  referred  to  by  the  prophet  as  pa-t  must  have 
happened  close  upon  the  lieginning  of  the  govern 

*  Maurer.  in  the  Cumir^/it.  l'/i<vl.  p.  '2M,  and 
more  lately  in  his  Conttmnt  Crcu  Hut.  (i.t 
vt   l'roph.  J/»«.,  Lipsur,  18 JO 
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ment  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xvii.  5).  Data  are 
thus  in  like  manner  afforded  to  corroborate  the 
sfatemeni  that  Hezekiah  had  ascended  the  throne 
ere  the  long-lived  servant  of  Jehovah  was  released 
from  his  toils.  The  extended  duration  indicated 
ill  the  superscription  i3  thus  borne  out  by  the 
contents  of  r tie  prophecy. 

The  years  of  Hosea's  life  were  melancholy  and 
tragic.  The  vials  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  were 
poured  out  on  bis  apostate  people.  The  nation 
Buffered  under  the  evils  of  that  schism  which  was 
effected  by  the  craft  of  him  who  has  been  branded 
with  the  indelible-stigma— 'Jeroboam,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin.'  The  obligations  of  law  had  been 
relaxed,  and  the  claims  of  religion  disregarded; 
Haal  became  the  rival  of  Jehovah,  and  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  groves  were  practised  the  impure 
and  murderous  rites  of  heathen  deities  ;  peace  and 
prosperity  lied  the  land,  which  was  harassed  by 
foreign  invasion  and  domestic  broils;  might  and 
murder  became  the  twin  sentinels  of  the  throne; 
alliances  were  formed  with  other  nations,  which 
brought  with  them  seductions  to  paganism  ;  cap- 
tivity and  insult  were  heaped  upon  Israel  by 
the  uncircumcised ;  the  nation  was  thoroughly 
debase' 1,  and  but  a  fraction  of  its  population 
maintained  its  spiritual  allegiance  (2  Kings  xix. 
18).  The  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  was  followed  by 
an  interregnum  often  years.  At  the  expiry  of  this 
period,  his  son  Zechariah  assumed  the  sovereignty, 
and  was  slain  by  Shallum,  after  the  short  space  of 
six  months  (2  Kings  xv.  1.0).  In  four  weeks 
Shallum  was  assassinated  by  Menahem.  The 
assassin,  during  a  disturbed  reign  of  ten  years, 
became  tributary  to  the  Assyrian  Pul.  His  suc- 
cessor, Fekahiah,  wore  the  crown  but  two  years, 
when  he  was  murdered  by  Pekah.  Pekah,  after 
swaying  his  bloody  sceptre  for  twenty  years,  met 
a  similar-  lafe  in  the  conspiracy  of  Hoshea  ;  lioshea, 
the  last  of  the  usurpers,  after  another  interregnum 
of  eight  years,  ascended  the  throne,  and  his  admi- 
nistration of  nine  years  ended  in  the  overthrow  of 
his  kingdom  and  the  expatriation  of  his  people. 
'The  Lord  was  very  angry  with  Israel,  and  re- 
moved diem  out  of  his  sight.  So  was  Israel 
carried  out  of  their  own  land  to  Assyria  unto  this 
day'  (2  Kings  xvii.  18,  23). 

The  prophecies  of  Hosea  were  directed  espe- 
cially against  the  country  whose  sin  had  brought 
upon  it  such  disasters — prolonged  anarchy  and 
li.ial  captivity.  Israel,  or  Ephraim,  is  the  people 
especially  addressed.  Their  homicides  and  forni- 
cations, their  perjury  and  theft,  their  idolatry  and 
impiety  are  censured  and  satirised  with  a  faithful 
severity.  Judah  is  sometimes,  indeed,  introduced, 
v.  arnecl  and  admonished.  Bishop  Horsley  (  Works, 
in  23<i  reckons  it  a  mistake  to  suppose  'that 
Hote&'a  prophecies  are  almost  wholly  directed 
ns)  the  k|ngdorn  of  Israel.'  The  bishop  de- 
sci  ibt's  what  he  thinks  the  correct  extent  of  Hosea's 
commission,  but  has  adduced  no  proof  of  his 
assertion,  Any  one  reading  Hosea  will  at  once 
over  that  the  oracles  having  relation  to  Israel 
•li.  primary,  while  the  references  to  Judah  are  only 
incidental.  In  eh.  i.  7,  Judah  is  mentioned  in 
coiltiasl  wild  Israel,  to  whose  condition  the  sym- 
bolifl  name  of  the  prophet's  son  is  specially  appli- 
cable In  v.M.  11  the  future  union  of  the  two 
n.ifi,.n>  h  predicted.  The  long  oracle  in  ch.  ii. 
has  no  relation  to  Judah,  nor  the  symbolic  re- 
pweentation   in    ch.  iii.     Ch.  iv.    is   severe   upon 


Ephraim,  and  ends  with  a  very  brief  exhorfation 
to  Judah  not.  to  follow  his  example.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters  allusions  to  Judah  do  indeed 
occasionally  occur,  when  similar  sins  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  both  branches  of  the  nation.  The  pro- 
phet's mind  was  intensely  interested  in  the  desti- 
nies of  his  own  people.  The  nations  around  him 
are  unheeded  ;  his  prophetic  eye  beholds  the  crisis 
approaching  his  country,  and  sees  its  cantons 
ravaged,  its  tribes  murdered  or  enslaved.  No 
wonder  that  his  rebukes  were  so  terrible,  his  me- 
naces so  alarming,  that  his  sou'l  poured  forth  its 
strength  in  an  ecstasy  of  grief  and  affection.  In 
vitations,  replete  with  tenderness  and  pathos,  arf 
interspersed  with  his  warnings  and  expostulations. 
Now  we  are  startled  with  a  vision  of  the  throne, 
at  first  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  sending  forth 
lightnings,  thunders,  and  voices;  but  while  we 
gaze,  it  becomes  encircled  with  a  rainbow,  which 
gradually  expands  till  it  is  lost  in  that  universal 
brilliancy  which  itself  had  originated  (ch.  xi. 
and  xiv.). 

The  peculiar  mode  of  instruction  which  the 
prophet  details  in  the  first  and  third  chapters 
of  his  oracles  h;is  given  rise,  to  many  disputed 
theories.  We  refer  to  the  command  expressed  in 
ch.  i,  2 — 'And  the  Lord  said  unto  Hosea,  Go, 
take  unto  thee  a  wife  of  whoredoms  and  children 
of  whoredoms,'  &c. ;  ch.  iii.  1,  'Then  said  the 
Lord  unto  me.  Go  yet,  love  a  woman  beloved  of 
her  friend,  yet  an  adulteress,'  &c.  What  was  the 
precise  nature  of  the  transactions  here  recorded  ? 
Were  they  real  events,  the  result,  of  divine  injunc- 
tions literally  understood, and  as  literally  fulfilled? 
or  were  these  intimations  to  the  prophet  only  in- 
tended to  be  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  apostacy 
and  spiritual  folly  and  unfaithfulness  of  Israel  1 
Toe  former  view,  viz.  that  the  prophet  actually 
and  literally  entered  into  this  impure  connubial 
alliance,  was  advocated  in  ancient  times  by 
Cyril,  Theodoret,  Basil,  and  Augustine ;  and 
more  recently  has  been  maintained  by  Mercer, 
Grotius,  Houbigarjt,  Manger,  Horsley,  and  Stuck. 
Fanciful  theories  are  also  rife  on  this  subject. 
Luther  supposed  the  prophet  to  perform  a  kind  of 
drama  in  view  of  the  people,  giving  his  lawful 
wife  and  children  these  mystical  appellations, 
Newcome  (Mm.  Prophets)  thinks  that  a  wife  of 
fornication  means  merely  an  Israelite,  a  woman 
of  apostate  and  adulterous  Israel.  So  Jac.  Ca- 
peilustirt  Hoseam;  Opera,  p.  683).  Hengsten- 
berg supposes  the  prophet  to  relate  actions  which 
happened,  indeed,  actually,  but  not  outwardly. 
Some,  with  Maimonides  (Moreh  Nevochim,  part, 
ii.),  imagine  it  to  be  a  nocturnal  vision;  while 
others  make  it  wholly  an  allegory,  as  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrast,  Jerome,  Drusius,  Bauer,  Rosen- 
muller,  Kuinoel,  and  Lowth.  The  view  of 
Hengstenberg,  and  such  as  have  held  his  theory 
(Markii  Diatribe  de  uxore  fornicatiomitn  accu 
pienda,  &c.  Lugd.  Katav.  1696),  is  not  materially 
different  from  the  last  to  which  we  have  refened. 
Both  agree  in  condemning  the  first  opinion,  which 
the  fast  and  forward  mind  of  Horsley  so  stre- 
nuously maintained.  Hengstenberg,  at  great 
length  and  with  much  force,  has  refuted  this 
strange  hypothesis  (Christology.  ii*.  11-22).  Be- 
sides other  arguments  resting  on  the  impurity  ami 
loathsomeness  of  the  supposed  nuptial  contract,  it 
may  lie  argued  against  the  external  reality  of  the 
event,  that   it  must  have  required  several  yea? 
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fo?  its  completion,  and  that  the  i  m  press  iv  en  ess  of 
the  symbol  would  therefore  he  weakened  and  obli- 
teraved.  Other  prophetic  transactions  of  a  similar 
nature  might  he  referred  to.  Jerome  ((Comment. 
it.  he.)  has  referred  to  Ezek.  iv.  4.  It  is  not  fo 
be  supposed,  as  4ias  sometimes  been  argued,  that 
the  urophet  was  commanded  to  commit  fornica- 
tion. The  divine  injunction  was  to  marry  — 
1  Scortum  aliquis  ducere  potest  sine  peccato,  scor- 
tari  non  item.'  Drusius  (Co/nm.  in  he.  in  Critici 
Saeri,  torn.  v.).  Whichever  way  this  question  may 
be  solved  ;  whether  these  occurrences  be  regarded 
as  a  real  and  external  transaction,  or  as  a  piece  of 
spiritual  scenery,  or  only,  as  is  most  probable 
(Witsii  Miscell.  Sac.  p.  90),  an  allegorical  de- 
scription, it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  actions 
are  typical ;  that  they  are.  as  Jerome  calls  them, 
sacramea  ta  futuronim . 

Expositors  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  'wife  of  whoredoms/  nt?X 
0*0*131 ;  whether  the  phrase  lefeis  to  harlotry  hefoie 
marriage,  or  unfaithfulness  after  it  It  may  afford 
an  easy  solution  of  the  difficulty,  if  we  look  at  the 
antityj)e  in  its  history  and  character.  Adultery 
is  the  appellation  of  idolatrous  apostacy.  The 
Jewish  nation  were  espoused  to  God.  The  con- 
tract was  foimed  on  Sinai :  but  the  Jewish  people 
had  prhtf  to  this  period  gone  a- whoring.  Josh, 
xxiv.  2-11.  '  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side 
of  the  flood  in  old  time,  and  they  served  other 
gods.'      Com  p.   Lev.  xvii.   7,  in   which    it   is   im- 

Idied  that  idolatious  propensities  had  also  deve- 
oped  themselves  during  the  abode  in  Egypt  :  so 
that  D'O'OT  nC'N  may  signify  one  devoted  lo 
lasciviousness  prior  to  her  marriage.  The  mar- 
riage must  he  supposed  a  real  contract,  or  its 
significance  would  be  lost.  Jer.  ii.  2.  '  I  remem- 
ber thee,  the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the  love  of 
thine  espousals,  when  thou  wentest  after  me  in  the 

wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was  not.  sown."  iml?i 
DOUt,  children  of  whoredoms,  refer  most  na- 
turally to  the  two  sons  and  daughter  afterwards 
to  he  bom.  They  were  not  the  prophet's  own,  as 
is  intimated  in  the  allegory,  and  they  followed 
the  pernicious  example  of  the  mother.  Spiritual 
adultery  was  the  debasing  sin  of  Israel.  '  Non 
dicitur.'  observes  Manger,  '  cognovit  uxorem,  sed 
simpliciter  concepit  et  peperit.'  The  children 
are  not  his.     It   is   said,  indeed,  in  verse  3,  'She 

bare  hitn  a  son.'  The  word  \}  is  warning  in 
some  MSS.  and  in  some  copies  of  the  Sepfuagint. 
If  genuine  it  only  shows  the  effrontery  of  the 
adulteress,  and  the  patience  of  the  husband  in 
receiving  and  educating  as  his  own  a  spurious 
brood.  Tlie  Israelites,  who  had  been  taken  into 
covenant  very  soon  fell  from  their  first  love,  and 
were  characterized  by  insatiable  spiritual  wanton- 
ness :  ye1  their  Maker,  t heir  husband,  did  not  at 
once  divcrce  them,  but  exhibited  a  marvellous 
long-suffering. 

The  names  of  the  children  l>eing  symbolical, 
the   name  of  the   mother  has   probably  a   similar 

signification.  DvlTTQ  ID}  may  have  the 
symbolic  sense  of  'one  thoroughly  abandoned  to 
tettsual  delights:'  1D3  Signifies  completion 
vEwald.  Grain  SW);  D^rmi.  'daughter  of 
grape-calces,'  the  dual  form  being  expressive  of 
the  .node  in  vvhih  these  dainties  wen'  baked 
in     'ouble    layers.       The    Greek    form,    7raAu'% 
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is  aj)parently  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  n?3T. 

The   names  of  the  children  are  ?KjnT\  Jezreel, 

(TDn^i  K?,  Lo-ruliamah,  and  I'D))  fcO,  Lo-ammi. 
The  prophet  explains  the  meaning  of  the  appella- 
tions. It  is  geneially  supposed  that  the  names 
refer  to  three  successive  generations  of  the  Israel 
itish  people.  Hen gsten berg,  on  the  other  hand 
argues  that.  '  wife  and  children  both  are  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  :  the  tluee  names  must  not  be  con- 
sidered separately,  but  taken  together.'  But  as 
•  the  marriage  is  tirst  mentioned,  and  the  births  of 
the  children  are  detailed  in  order,  some  time 
elapsing  between  the  events,  we  rather  adhere  lo 
the  ordinary  exposition.  Nor  is  it  without  reason 
that  the  second  child  is  described  as  a  female. 

The  first  child,  Jezreel,  may  refer  to  the  first 
dyiaasty  of  Jeroboam  I.  and  his  successors,  which 
was  terminated  in  the  blood  of  Ahab's  house 
which  Jehu  shed  at  Jezreel.  The  name  suggests 
also  the  ciuel  and  fraudulent  possession  of  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth,  '  which  was  in  Jezreel,"  where, 
too,  the  woman  Jezebel  was  slain  so  ignominiously 
(I  Kings  xvi.  1  ;  2  Kings  ix.  21).  But  as  Jehu 
and  his  family  had  become  as  corrupt  as  their 
predecessors,  the  scenes  of  Jezreel  were  again  to 
be  enacted,  and  Jehu's  race  must  perish.  Jez- 
reel, the  spot,  lefened  to  by  the  prophet,  is  also, 
according  to  Jerome,  the  place  where  the  Assy- 
rian army  louttd  the  Israelites.  The  name  of 
this  child  associates  tl  e  past  and  future,  symbolizes 
past  s  ns,  in tei mediate  punishments,  and  dual 
overthrow.  The  name  of  the  second  child,  Lo- 
ruhamah,  '  not-pitied,  the  appellation  of  a  de- 
graded daughter,  may  n  fer  to  the  feeble,  effemi- 
nate period  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
rii st  dynasty,  when  Israel  became  weak  and  help- 
less as  well  as  sunk  and  abandoned.  The  favour 
of  God  was  not  exhibited  to  the  nation  :  they  were 
as  abject  as  iniuiou*.  But  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam 11.  was  prosperous.;  new  energy  was  infused 
into  the  kingdom  :  gleams  of  its  former  prospei  ii  v 
shone  upon  it.  This  revival  of  strength  in  that 
generation  may  be  typified  by  the  birtli  of  a  third 
child,  a  son,  Lo-ammi,  '  uot-my-people  '  (2  Kings 
xiv.  25).  Yet  prosperity  did  not  bring  with  it 
a  revival  of  piety;  still,  although  .their  vigour 
was  recruited,  they  were  not  God  s  people  (Lec- 
tures on  the  Jewish  Antiquities  and  Saiptttres, 
by  J.  G.  Palfrey,  vol.  ii.  122,  Boston,  N  A.,  1^41  i. 
The  sjwice  we  have  already  occupied  precludes 
more  minute  criticism  :  but  the  general  principles 
we  have  indicated  may  be  applied  to  the  second 
and  third  chapters. 

Recent  writers,  such  its  Beitholdt,  Eichhoin, 
l)e  Wette.  Stuck.  Maurer,  and  Hitzig,  have  la- 
boured much.  t>ut  in  vain,  to  divide  the  book  at 
Husea  into  separate  petitions,  assigning  to  each 
the  period  at  which  it  was  written;  but  from  the 
want  of  Sufficient  data  the  attempt  must  lest 
principally  on  taste  ami  fancy.  A  sufficient 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  may  I* 
found  in  the  contradictory  sections  and  allotment! 
of  the    various  wnteis  who    have   engaged    in    the 

task.  Chapters  i.  ii.  and  iii.  evidently  form  one 
division:  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  separate  and 
distinguish   the  other  chapters.      The  form   and 

Style    are  very  similar   tluoughout  all    the  sect >i id 

portion. 
The  peculiarities  of  Hosea-s  style  Itave  Utx 

often    lemajked.      Jeiome   says    ol    hi  or      '  (_h>»- 
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njaticus  est,  et  quasi  per  sententias  loquens ' 
\  Prcef.  ad  XII.  ProphX  His  style,  says  De 
Wette,  'is  ibrupt,  unrounded,  and  ebullient;  his 
rhvtlim  hard,  leaping,  and  violent.  The  language 
is  peculiar  and  dilhcult'  (Einleitung,  §  228). 
Lowth  (Pralect.  21)  speaks  of  him  as  the  most 
difficult  and  perplexed  of  the  prophets.  Bishop 
Horsley  has  remarked  his  peculiar  idioms, — his 
change  of  person,  anomalies  of  gender  and  num- 
ber, and  use  of  the  nominative  absolute  (  Works, 
vol.  iii.).  Eichhorn's  description  of  his  style  was 
probably  at  the  same  time  meant  as  an  imitation 
of  it  (  Einleitnng,  §  555)  : — •  His  discourse  is  like 
a  garland  woven  of  a  multiplicity  of  flowers  : 
images  are  woven  upon  images,  comparison  wound 
upon  comparison,  metaphor  stiuug  upon  metaphor. 
He  plucks  one  flower,  and  throws  it  down  that 
he  may  directly  break  off'  another  Like  a  bee 
he  flies  from  one  flower-bed  to  another,  that  he 
may  suck  his  honey  from  the  most  varied  pieces. 
It  is  a  natural  consequence  that  his  figures  some- 
times form  strings  of  pearls.  Often  is  he  prone 
to  approach  to  allegory — often  he  sinks  down  in 
obscurity  '  (comp.  ch.  v.  9;  vi.  3;  vii.  8;  xiii.  3, 
7,  8,  16).  Unusual  words  and  forms  of  con- 
nection sometimes  occur  (De  Wette,  §  22S).  Of 
the    former,    examples    are   to   be    found    in    ch. 

viii.  13,  Dorian ;  xiii.  5,  nmfc&n ;  x.  2,  spy ; 

xi.  7,  tf6n:    v.    13;    x.    6,  TV  T^D;    of  the 

-atter,  in  ch.  vii.   16,  bv  fc6  ;  ix.  8,  Dtf  HD¥; 

xiv.  3.  ti'hfiP  DnD  nttfej.  Many  examples 
occur  of  the  comparatio  decurtata.  arising  from 
the  peculiar  abruptness  of  the  style  ;  the  particles 
of  connection,  causal,  adversative,  transitive,  &c. 
being  frequently  omitted. 

Hosea,  as  a  prophet,  is  expressly  quoted  by 
Matthew  (ii.  15).  The  citation  is  from  the  first 
verse  of  ch.  xi.  Hosea  vi.  6  is  quoted  twice  by 
the  same  evangelist  (ix.  13;  xii.  7).  Quotations 
from  his  prophecies  are  also  to  he  found  in  Rom. 
ix.  25,  26.  References  to  them  occur  in  1  Cor. 
xv.  55,  and  in  1  Pet.  ii.  10.  Messianic  references 
are  not  clearly  ami  prominently  developed  (Gram- 
berg,  Religionsid.  ii.  296).  This  book,  however, 
is  not  without  them  ;  but  they  lie  more  in  the 
spirit  of*  its  allusions  than  in  the  letter.  Hosea 's 
Cliristology  appears  written  not  wilh  ink,  but 
with  the  spirit  of  the  living  God,  on  the  fleshly 
tables  of  his  heart.  Tlie  future  conversion  of 
his  people  to  the  Lord  their  God,  and  David 
their  king,  their  glorious  privilege  in  becoming 
sons  of  the  living  God,  the  faithfulness  of  the 
original  promise  to  Abraham,  that  the  number  of 
ail  spiritual  seed  should  be  as  the  sand  of  the 
leu,  are  among  the  oracles  whose  fulfilment  will 
take  place  only  under  the  new  dispensation. 

Heng.stenberg  (vol.  ii.  1)  gives  a  long  com- 
men'arv  on  the  introductory  chapters.  In  his 
Die  authentie  des  Pentateuches,  Ersten  Band,  s. 
1  »  Vi. ,,((  ,,r  also  many  important  remarks  on  this 
book  of  prophecy,  especially  proving  how  much 
its  style  and  form  are  based'  on  tlie  language  and 
peoulia*  idioms  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  argu- 
ment is  triumphant  and  conclusive. 

Of  rommt-ntaries  on  Hosea,  distinct  from  those 
on    tli--    minor   prophets  generally,    may  be  men 
Honed    Burroughs    Exposition  of  Uosea,    Loud. 
H>13;     Si'b.    Schmidt,     (^omnient.    in    Hoscam, 
Francf  1687;  Ed.  Pocook,  Comment,  on  Rosea, 


Oxf.  1685  ;  Manger,  Commeniarius  in  Hosea-** 
Campis.  1782  ;  Chr.  Fr.  Kuinoel,  Hosea  Ora* 
cula,  Hebr.  et  Lot.  perpetua  annotatione  illu*- 
travit,  Lipsiae,  17SJ2;  L.  Jos.  Uhlaud,  Annota* 
tiones  in  Hoseam,.  Tub.  1785-1797;  Horsley, 
Hosea,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes, 
explanatory  and  critical,  Lond.  1^01-4;  Stuck, 
Hoseas  Propheta,  Lijisiae,  1828;  Schroder,  Ho- 
schea.  Joel,  und  Amos,  nebersetzt  und  crliiutert, 
Leipz.  1829;  De  Wette,  Ueber  die  geschichtlich 
Beziehung  der  prophetischen  Reden  des  Hoseas, 
•  in  Theol.  Stud,  und  Crit.  1831,  s.  807  ;  Ruckert, 
Die  Hebraischen  Propheten  uebersetzt,  &c,  1831  ; 
Hitzig,  Die  12  kleinen  Proph.  erkldrt,   1838. — 

J  E. 
HOSEA,  son  of  Elah,  and  last  king  of  Israel. 
He  conspired  against  and  slew  his  predecessor 
Pekah,  and  seized  his  dominions.  '  He  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  tlie  Lord,"  but  not  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  his  predecessors  :  and  this,  by  the  Jewish 
commentators,  is  understood  to  mean  that  he  did 
not,  like  former  kings  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xv.  30), 
restrain  his  subjects  from  going  up  to  Jerusatem 
to  worship.  The  intelligence  that  Hosea  had 
entered  into  a  confederacy  with  So,  king  of  Egypt, 
with  the  view  of  shaking  off'  the  Assyrian  yoke, 
caused  Shalmaneser,  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  march 
an  army  into  the  land  of  Israel ;  and  after  a  three 
year's  siege  Samaria  was  taken  and  destroyed, 
and  the  ten  tribes  were  sent  into  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Euphrates,  B.C.  720  (2  Kings  xv.  30 ; 
xvii.  1-6 ;  xviii.  9-12).  The  chronology  of  thi) 
reign  is  much  perplexed  [see  Chronology, 
Israel]. 

HOSPITALITY.  The  practice  of  receiving 
strangers  into  ones  house  and  giving  them  suit- 
able enteitainment,  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
early  origin  of  human  society.  It  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  any  age  or  to  any  country,  but  has 
been  unserved  in  all  parts  of  the  glohe  wherever 
circumstances  have  been  such  as  to  render  it  de- 
sirable— thus  affording  one  among  many  instances 
of  the  readiness  with  which  human  nature,  in  its 
moral  as  well  as  in  its  physical  properties,  adapts 
itself  to  every  varying  condition.  Hospitality 
is  therefore  not  a  peculiarly  Oriental  viitue.  It 
was  practised,  as  it  still  is,  among  the  least,  culti- 
vated nations  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  28,  34  ;  Ca?s.  Bell. 
Gall.  vi.  23;  Tac.  Germ.  21).  It  was  not  less 
observed,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  With  tne 
Greeks,  hospitality  (&via)  was  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  religion.  Jupiter  bore  a  name 
(£tvtos)  signifying  that  its  rights  were  under 
his  guardianship.  In  the  Odyssey  (vi.  206) 
we  are  told  expressly  that  all  guests  and  poor 
people  are  special  ohjects  of  care  to  the  gods. 
There  were  both  in  Greece  and  Italy  two  kinds 
of  hospitality,  the  one  private,  the  other  public. 
The  first,  existed  between  individuals,  the  second 
was  cultivated  by  one  state  towards  another. 
Hence  arose  a  new  kind  of  social  relation  :  be 
tween  those  who  had  exercised  and  partaken  of 
the  rites  of  hospitality  an  intimate  friendship  en- 
sued,— a  species  of  fieemasonry,  which  was  called 
into  play  wheiever  the  individuals  might  after- 
wards chance  to  meet,  and  the  right,  duties,  and 
advantages  of  which  passed  from  father  to  son, 
and  were  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
But  though  not  peculiarly  Oriental,  1  ospitaiity 
has  nowhere  been  more  early  or  mure  fully  prao* 
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used  tl  an  in  the  East.  It  is  still  honourably 
observed  among  the  Arabs,  especially  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  An  Arab,  on  arriving  at  a  village,  dis- 
mounts at  the  house  of  some  one  who  is  known 
to  him,  saying  to  the  master,  '  I  am  your  guest/ 
On  this  the  host  receives  the  traveller,  and  per- 
forms his  duties,  that  is,  he  sets  before  his  guest 
his  supper,  consisting  of  bread,  milk,  and  borgul, 
and,  if  he  is  rich  and  geneious,  he  also  takes  the 
necessary  care  of  his  horse  or  beast  of  burden. 
Should  the  traveller  be  unacquainted  with  any 
person,  he  alights  at  any  house,  as  it  may  happen, 
fastens  his  horse  to  the  same,  and  proceeds  to 
smoke  his  pipe  until  the  master  bids  him  wel- 
come, and  oilers  him  his  evening  meal.  In  the 
morning  the  traveller  pursues  his  journey,  making 
uo  other  return  than  '  God  be  with  you'  (good 
bye)  (Niebuhr,  Reis.  ii.  431,  462;  D'Arvieux,  iii. 
152;  Burckhardt,  i.  69  ;  Rosenmiiller,  Morgenl. 
vi.  82,  257).  The  earlv  existence  and  long  con- 
tinuance of  this  amiable  practice  in  Oriental 
countries,  are  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  presenting 
that  condition  of  things  which  necessitates  and 
calls  forth  hospitality.  When  population  is  thinly 
scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  tra- 
velling is  comparatively  infrequent,  inns  or 
places  of  public  accommodation  are  not  found  : 
yet  the  traveller  needs  shelter,  perhaps  succour 
and  support.  Pity  prompts  the  dweller  in  a 
house  or  tent  ft)  open  his  door  to  the  tired  way- 
farer, the  rather  because  its  master  has  had,  and 
is  likely  again  to  have,  need  of  similar  kindness. 
The  duty  has  its  immediate  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages ;  for  the  traveller  comes  full  of  news — 
false,  true,  wonderful  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
onerous,  since  visits  from  wayfarers  are  not  very 
frequent,  nor  are  the  needful  hospitalities  costly. 
In  later  periods,  when  population  had  greatly  in- 
creased, the  establishment  of  inns  (caravans,  rais) 
diminished,  but  did  by  no  means  abolish  the 
practice  (Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  1.  2;   Luke  x.  34). 

Accordingly  we  find  hospitality  practised  and 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  at  the  earliest  pe- 
liods  in  which  the  Bible  speaks  of  human  society 
(Gen.  xviii.  3;  xix.  2;  xxiv.  25;  Kxod.  ii.  20  ; 
Judg.  xix.  16).  Kxpiess  provision  for  its  exercise 
is  made  in  tlie  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xix.  33;  Dent, 
xiv.  29).  In  the  .New  Testament  also  its  observance 
is  enjoined,  though  in  the  period  to  which  its  books 
refer  the  nature  and  extent  of  hospitality  would  be 
changed  with  the  change  that  society  had  under- 
gone (1  Pet.  iv.  9;  1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit.'i.  8;  1  Tim. 
v.  10;  Rom.  xii.  13;  Heb.  xiii.  2).  The  reason 
assigned  in  this  last  passage,  '  for  thereby  some 
have  entertained  angels  unawares,'  is  not  without 
a  parallel  in  classical  literature;  for  the  religious 
feeling  which  in  Greece  was  connected  with  the 
exercise  uf  hospitality,  was  strengthened  by  the 
belief  that  the  traveller  might  be  some  god  in 
disguise  [Horn. Odyss.  xvii.  4S4).  The  disposition 
which  generally  prevailed  in  favour  of  t\^e  prac- 
tice was  enhanced  by  the  fear  lest  those  who 
neglected  its  rites  should,  alter  the  example  of 
impious  men.  l>e  Subjected  by  the  divine  wrath  to 
frightful  punishments  ( A*A'\an,  Anim.  xi.  19  , 
Kv.ri  the  .lews,  in  'the  hitter  days,'  laid  very  great 
MWM  on  th<*  obligation  ;  the  rewards  of  Paradise, 
their  doctors  declared,  were  his  who  spontaneously 
exercised  hospitality  (Sehbttgen,  llor.  Utb  i. 
220;    Kypke,   Ohsci'v.  S,,,r.  i.   129;. 

The    guest,  whoever    he    might    be,  was   on    his 


appearing  invited  into  the  house  or  ten*  (Gen. 
xix.  2;  Exod.  ii.  20;  Judg.  xiii.  15 ;  \ix.  21). 
Courtesy  dictated  that  no  •  improper  questions 
should  be  put  to  him,  and  some  days  elapsed  before 
the  name  of  the  stranger  was  asked,  or  what  object 
he  had  in  view  in  his  journey  (Gen.  xxiv.  33  ; 
Odyss.  i.  123;  iii.  69;  Iliad,  vu  175;  ix.  122; 
Diod.  Sic.  v.  28).  As  soon  as  he  arrived  he  was 
furnished  with  water  to  wash  his  feet  (Gen.  xviii. 
4  ;  xix.  2;  1  Tim.  v.  10;  Odyss.  iv.  49;  xvii. 
88;  vi.  215);  received  a  supply  of  needful  food 
for  himself  and  beast  (Gen.  xviii.  5 ;  xix.  3 ; 
xxiv.  25;  Exod.  ii.  20  ;  Judg.  xix.  20  ;  Odyss. 
iii.  461);  and  enjoyed  courtesy  and  protection 
from  his  host  (Gen.  xix.  5;  Josh.  ii.  2;  Judg. 
xix.  23).  The  case  of  Sisera,  decoyed  and  slain 
by  Jael  (Judg.  iv.  1^,  sq.),  was  a  gioss  infiaction 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  hospitality.  On  his 
departure  the  traveller  was  not  allowed  to  go 
alone  or  empty-handed  (Judg.  xix.  5  ;  Waginseil, 
ad  Sot  pp.  1020,  1030  ;  Zorn,  ad  Hecat.  Abder. 
22;  Iliad,  vi.  217).  As  the  free  practice  of  hos- 
pitality was  held  right  and  honourable,  so  the 
neglect  of  it  was  considered  discreditable  (Job 
xxxi.  32;  Odyss.  xiv.  56);  and  any  interfeience 
with  the  comfort  and  protection  which  the  host 
afforded,  was  treated  as  a  wicked  outrage  (Gen. 
xix.  4,  sq.).  Though  the  practice  of  hospitality 
was  general,  and  its  rites  rarely  violated,  yet 
national  or  local  enmities  did  not  fail  sometimes 
to  interfere;  and  accordingly  travellers  avoided 
those  places  in  which  they  had  reason  to  expect 
an  unfriendly  reception.  So  in  Judg.  xix.  12, 
the  'certain  Levite1  spoken  of  said.  '  We  will  not 
turn  aside  hither  into  the  city  of  a  stranger,  that  ia 
not  of  the  children  of  Israel.'  The  quarrel  which 
arose  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity  destroyed  the  relations 
of  hospitality  between  them.  Regarding  each 
other  as  heretics,  they  sacrificed  every  better  feel- 
ing. It  was  only  in  the  greatest  extremity  that 
the  Jews  would  partake  of  Samaritan  food  (Light- 
foot,  p.  993),  and  they  were  accustomed,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  religious  and  political  hatred,  to 
avoid  passing  through  Samaria  in  journeying  from 
one  extremity  of  the  land  to  the  other.  The  ani- 
mosity of  the  Samaritans  towards  the  Jews  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  less  bitter  ;  but  they  showed 
an  adverse  feeling  towards  those  persons  who,  in 
going  up  to  the  annual  feast  at  Jerusalem,  had  to 
pass  through  their  country  (Luke  ix.  53).  At  the 
great  national  festivals  hospitality  was  liberally 
practised  so  long  as  the  state  retained  its  identity. 
On  these  festive  occasions  no  inhabitant  uf  Jerusa- 
lem considered  his  house  his  own  ;  every  home 
swarmed  with  strangers  ;  yet  this  unbounded  hos- 
pitality could  not  iimi  accommodation  in  the 
houses  for  all  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  a  hurge 
proportion  of  visitors  had  to  be  content  with  such 
shelter  as  tents  could  afford  (Helon,  Pil<iritn  i. 
228,  sq.  On  the  general  subject,  sec;  Ung«*r.  de 
£efOTOKia  (jusque  )ilu  an/i<;i<o;  Stuck,  Antiq. 
Conrio.  i.  27;  J)e  Wette.  I.ehrb.  dcr  AtoJkikh 
toc/ie ;  and  Schol/.,  llandb.  del  Bibl  Archiio- 
lo<,ie.—  .l.  EL  a 

HOURS.     The   ancient    Hebrews,    like    the 

Greeks  (Homer,  //.  \\i.  3\  were  mm  attainted 
with  any  other  means  <>('  distinguishing  the  tines 

of  day  than  the  nat.ual  divisions  of  Homing, 
mid-day  or  noon,  twilight,  ami  Bight  (den. 
xv.  12;   xviii.  1;   xix.    1,   15,   23).      Th*  varJieat 
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eierjtion  of  hours  occurs  in  Daniel  (iii.  15  ;  iv. 
19;  v.  5\;  and  even  in  the  Septuagint  &pa  inva- 
riably  signifies  a  season  of  the  year,  as  in  Homer 
»nd  Hesiod.  As  the Chaldaeans  claimed  the  honour 
of  inventing  this  system  of*  notation  (Herod,  ii, 
119.),  it  is  most  probable  that  it  was  during 
the  r  residence  in  Babylon  that  the  Jews  became 
familiar  with  their  artificial  distribution  of  the 
day.  At  all  events  no  trace  of  it  occurs  before  the 
captivity  of  that  people ;  while,  subsequently  to 
their  return  to  their  own  land,  we  find  the  prac- 
tice adopted,  and,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  univer- 
sally established,  of  dividing  the  day  and  night 
respectively  into  twelve  equal  portions  (Matt.  xx. 
3-5;  John"xi.9;  Acts  v.  7;  xix.  34).  The  Jew- 
ish horology,  however,  in  common  with  that  of 
other  Kastern  nations,  had  this  inherent  defect, 
hat  the  hours,  though  always  equal  to  one  another, 
were  unequal  in  regard  to  the  seasons,  and  that  as 
their  day  was  reckoned  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and 
not  from  the  fixed  period  of  noon,  as  with  us,  the 
*welve  hours  into  which  it  was  divided  varied,  of 
course,  in  duration  according  to  the  fluctuations 
of  summer  and  winter.  The  mid-day,  which  with 
us  is  the  twelfth  hour,  the  Jews  counted  their 
sixth,  while  their  twelfth  hour  did  not  arrive  till 
sunset.  At  the  equinoxes,  their  hours  were  exactly 
of  the  same  length  with  ours,  and  the  time  from 
which  they  began  to  reckon  their  day  at  those 
seasons  corresponded  precisely  with  our  six  o'clock 
a  m.  :  their  first  hour  being  our  seven  o'clock,  their 
third  (Acts  ii.  15).  our  nine,  their  ninth  (Acts  iii. 
1),  our  three  o'clock  p.m.,  and  their  eleventh 
(Matt.  xx.  6).  our  five.  This  equality,  however, 
in  the  duration  of  their  hours,  as  well  as  in  their 
correspondence  to  ours,  was  disturbed  as  the  sea- 
son approached  towards  the  summer  or  winter 
solstice  In  midsummer,  when  sunrise  in  Judaea 
takes  place  at  five  o'clock  a.m.,  and  sunset  at  seven 
p.m.,  the  Jewish  hours  were  a  little  longer  than 
ours;  and  the  only  one  of  their  hours  which 
answered  exactly  to  ours  was  the  sixth,  or  twelve 
o'clock,  while  in  all  the  r<  st  there  was  a  consider- 
able difference.  Their  third  hour  was  shortly 
before  our  nine,  and  their  ninth  a  little  after  our 
three.  In  like  manner,  in  winter,  when  the  sun 
rises  at  seven  and  sets  at  five,  the  Jewish  hour  was 
proportionally  shorter  than  ours,  their  third  hour 
not  occurring  till  a  little  after  our  nine,  and  their 
ninth  a  little  before  our  three.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  order  to  determine  exactly  the  dura- 
lion  of  Daniel's  silence,  for  instance  (l  lie  wasasto- 
nied  one  hour,'  Dan.  iv.  19),  or  the  exact,  time 
when  the  darkness  at  Christ's  crucifiyion  ended,  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  particular  seasons 
when  these  incidents  occurred. 

In  ancient  times  the  only  way  of  reckoning  the 
progiesi  of  the  day  was  by  the  length  of  the  sha- 
dow— a  mode  of  reckoning  which  was  both  contin- 
gent on  the  sunshine,  and  served  oidy  for  the  guid- 
ance of  individuals.  By  what  means  the  .lews 
calculated  the  length  of  their  hours — whether  by 
dialling,  by  t he  clepsydra  or  water-clock,  or  by 
MW  horological  contrivance,  like  what  was  used 
anciently  in  Persia  ("Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  6)  and 
by  the  Romans  (Martial,  viii.  Epiff.  (57;  Juv. 
Snt.  x.  216),  and  which  is  still  used  in  India 
I  \Uat,  It.'urar.  v.  8K),  ii  servant  notifying  the 
intervals  it  in  now  impossible  to  discover.  The 
v.  tiahhe  word  nytt?  (Dan.  iv.  16),  which  signifies 
autwutt/vr   seesal  to  countenance  the  latter  (as  it 


seems  so  refer  to  the  mode  employed  by  the  Per 
sians,  Romans,  and  Indians)  supposition. 

Besides  these  smaller  hours,  there  was  aiiotnei 
division  of  the  day  into  larger  hours,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  slated  periods  of  prayer,  viz.  the  third, 
sixth,  and  ninth  hours  of  the  day  (Ps.  xlv.  17* 
Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  4.  3). 

The  night  was  divided  into  twelve  equal  por- 
tions or  hours,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the 
day.  The  most  ancient  division,  however,  was  into 
three  watches  (Antiq.  Ixiii.  6  ;  xc.  4)  ;  the  first,  or 
beginning  of  the  watches,  as  it  is  called  (Lament, 
ii.  19);  the  middle-watch  (Judg.  vii.  1 9 j  ;  ami  the 
morning-watch  (Exod.  xiv.  24).  When  Judaea 
became  a  province  of  Rome,  the  Roman  distribu- 
tion of  the  night  into  four  watches  was  introduced 
[see  Cock-ckowincj  and  Day];  to  which  divi- 
sion frequent  allusions  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Luke  xii.  38 ;  Matt.  xiv.  25  ;  xiii.  35),  as 
well  as  to  that  of  hours  (Matt.  xxv.  13;  xxvi. 
40  ;  Mark  xiv.  37  ;  Luke  xvii.  59 ;  Acts  xxiii, 
23;  Rev.  iii.  3). 

It  remains  only  to  notice  that  the  word  hour  is 
sometimes  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  some  deter- 
minate season,  as  'mine  hour  is  not  yet  come,' 
'  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness,1 
'  the  Zioirt'  is  coming,'  &c. — R.  J. 

HOUSE.  Houses  are  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  several  important  passages  of  which 
cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  clearer  notion 
of  the  houses  in  which  the  Hebrews  dwelt,  than 
can  be  realized  by  such  comparisons  as  we  natu- 
rally make  with  those  in  which  we  ourselves  live. 
But  tilings  so  different  atlbrd  no  grounds  for  in- 
structive comparison.  We  must  therefore  bring 
together  such  facts  as  can  be  collected  from  the 
Scripture  and  from  ancient,  writers,  with  such 
details  from  modern  travellers  and  our  own  ob- 
servations, as  may  tend  to  illustrate  these  state- 
ments ;  for  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
little  substantial  difference  exists  between  the 
ancient  houses  and  those  which  are  at  this  day 
found  in  south-western  Asia. 

The  agricultural  and  pastoral  forms  of  life  are 
described  in  Scripture  as  of  equally  ancient  origin. 
Cain  was  a  husbandman,  and  Abel  a  keeper  of 
sheep.  The  former  is  a  settled,  the  latter  an 
unsettled  mode  of  life.  Hence  we  find  that  Cain, 
when  the  murder  of  his  brother  constrained  him 
to  wander  abroad,  built  a  town  in  the  land  where 
he  settled.  At  the  same  time,  doubtless,  those 
wiio  followed  the  same  mode  of  life  as  Abel, 
dwelt  in  tents,  capable  of  being  taken  from  one 
place  to  another,  when  the  want  of  fresh  pastures 
constrained  those  removals  which  are  so  frequent 
among  people  of  pastoral  habits.  We  are  not 
required  to  suppose  that  Cain's  town  was  more 
than  a  collection  of  huts. 

Our  information  respecting  the  abodes  of  men 
in  the  aues  before  the  Deluge  is,  however,  toe 
scanty  to  afford  much  ground  for  notice.  The 
enterprise  art  Babel,  to  say  nothing  of  Egypt,  shows 
that  the  constructive  arts  had  made  considerable 
progress  during  that  obscure  but  interesting  period ; 
tor  we  are  bound  in  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
arts  possessed  by  man  in  the  ages  immediately 
following  the  Deluge,  existed  before  that  great 
catastrophe  [Antediluvians]. 

We  may,  however,  leave  this  early  period,  and 
proceed  at  once  to  the  later  times  in  which  the 
Hebrews  flout  'shed 
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The  observations  offered  under  Ahchitec- 
ri'RK  will  preclude  ;he  expectation  of  finding 
among  this  Eastern  people  that  accomplished 
style  of  building  which  Vitruvius  requires,  or 
that  refined  taste  by  which  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans excited  the  admiration  of  foreign  nations. 
The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  Their  ancestors  had 
roved  through  the  country  as  nornade  shepherds, 
dwelling  in  tents;  and  if  ever  they  built  huts  they 
were  of  so  light  a  fabric  as  easily  to  be  taken 
down  when  a  change  of  station  became  necessary. 
In  this  mode  of  life  solidity  in  the  structure  of 
any  dwelling  was  by  no  means  required  ;  much 
less  were  regular  arrangement  and  the  other  requi- 
sites of  a  well-ordered  dwelling  matters  of  consi- 
deration. Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  no 
improvement  in  the  habitation  takes  place.  The 
tents  in  which  the  Arabs  now  dwell  are  in  all 
piobability  the  same  as  those  in  which  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs  spent  their  lives.  It  is  not  likely  that 
what  the  Hebrews  observed  in  Egypt,  during  their 
long  sojourn  in  that  country,  had  in  this  respect 
any  direct  influence  upon  their  own  subsequent 
practice  in  Palestine.  The  reasons  for  this  have 
been  given  under  Akchitectuks. 
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Nevertheless,  the  information  which  may  ht 
derived  from  the  figures  of  houses  and  parts  of 
houses  in  the  Egyptian  tombs,  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked or  slighted.  We  have  in  them  the  only 
representations  of  ancient  houses  in  that  part  of 
the  world  which  now  exist :  and  however  different 
may  have  been  the  state  architecture  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  there  was  considerable  resemblance  in  the 
private  dwellings  of  these  neighbouring  countries. 
Such  a  resemblance  now  exists,  and  the  causes 
which  produce  it  equally  existed  in  ancient 
tmes  :  and,  which  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the 
representations  to  which  we  refer  have  almost  the 
game  amount  iif  agreement  and  of  difference  with 
the  present  houses  of  Syria  as  with  those  of  modern 
Egypt.  On  these  and  other  grounds  we  shall 
not  decline  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  interesting 
source  of  illustration,  but  before  turning  to  its 
details,  we  shall  give  a  general  statement,  which 
may  render  them  more  intelligible. 

On  entering  Palestine,  the  Israelites  occupied 
the  dwellings  of  the  dispossessed  inhabitants  ;  and 
for  a  long  time  no  new  build ings  would  be  needed. 
The  generation  which  began  to  build  new  houses 
must  have  been  horn  and  bred  in  the  country, 
and  would  naturally  erect  buildings  like  those 
irhich  already  existed  in  the  land.     Their  mode  of 

building  was  there  line  that  of  the  Can.  i  an  it  es  whom 
Uiey  had  dispossessed.    Of  tfAssVstyie  of  building 

we  are  not  required  to  term  any  exalted  notions. 
In  all  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  tb«  count!  v 
by  the  Israelites,  there  is  no  account  of' an  J  Urge 


or  conspicuous  building  being  taken  >r  destroyed 
by  them.  It  would  seem  also  as  if  there  had  been 
no  temples  ;  for  we  read  not  that  any  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  conquerors;  and  the  command 
that  the  monuments  of  idolatry  should  lie  over- 
thrown, specifies  only  altars,  groves,  and  high 
places — which  seems  to  lead  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion; since,  if  there  had  been  temples  existing  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  they  would  doubtless  nave 
been  included.  It  is  also  manifest  from  the  his- 
tory that  the  towns  which  the  Hebrews  found  in 
Palestine  were  mostly  small,  and  that  the  largest 
were  distinguished  rather  by  their  number  than 
by  the  size  or  magnificence  of  their  buildings. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  Solo- 
mon's improvements  in  state  architecture  operated 
to  the  advancement  of  domestic  architecture.  He 
built  different  palaces,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  his  nobles  and  great  ofiiceis  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  the  models  which  these  palaces 
presented,  hi  the  East,  however,  the  domestic  ar- 
chitectuie  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  is  little  affected 
by  the  improvements  in  state  buildings.  Men  go 
on  building  from  age  to  age  as  their  forefathers 
built;  and  in  all  probability  the  houses  which  we 
now  see  in  Palestine  are  such  as  those  in  which 
t,he  Jews,  and  the  Canaanites  before  them,  dwelt — 
the  mosques,  the  Christian  churches,  and  the  mo- 
nasteries being  the  only  new  features  in  the  scene. 

Theie  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  many  houses 
in  Palestine  were  constructed  with  wood.  A  great 
part  of  that  country  was  always  very  poor  in  tim- 
ber, and  t he  middle  part  of  it  had  scarcely  any 
wood  at  all.  But  of  stone  there  was  no  want ; 
and  it  was  consequently  much  used  in  the  building 
of  houses.  The  law  of  Moses  respecting  leprosy  in 
houses  (Lev.  xiv.  33-40)  seems  to  prove  this,  as 
the  characteristics  there  enumerated  could  only 
occur  in  the  case  of  stone  walls.  Still,  when  the 
Hebrews  intended  to  built]  a  house  in  the  most 
splendid  style  and  in  accordance  w  itb  the  taste  of 
the  iige,  as  much  wood  as  possible  was  used. 
Having  premised  this,  the  principal  building 
materials  mentioned  in  Scripture  may  be  enume- 
rated with  reference  to  their  place  in  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature. 

I.   Vegetable  Substances  : — 

1.  Shittim.  or  the  timber  of  the  acacia  tree, 
which  grows  abundantly  in  the  valleys  of  Arabia 
Petrsea, arid' Was  therefore  employed  in  (heron  trur- 
tion  of  the  tahernacle.  Not  being,  however,  a  tree 
of  Palestine,  the  wood  was  not  subsequently  used 
in  building. 

2.  Shakemim  ;  that  is,  the  wood  of  the  syca- 
more fig-tree,  mentioned  in  Isa.  ix.  10,  as  a  build- 
ing timber  in  more  common  use  than  cedar,  or 
perhaps  than  any  other  wood  known  in  Palestine. 

3.  Eres}  or  cedar.  As  this  was  a  wood  im- 
ported from  Lebanon,  it  would  only  be  used  in 
the  higher  class  of  buildings.  For  its  quality  as 
a  building  timber,  and  respecting  the  question  of 
its  b«ing  really  what  we  call  the  cedar,  see  Hues. 

4.  Aluum-irood,  which,  being  imported  from 
the  Eastern  seas,  must  have  he.  n  valued  at  a 
high  price.  It  was  used  by  Solomon  for  pillars 
for  his  own  palace,  and  lor  die  temple  (1  Kings 
x.  II,  12). 

ft,  lhiosh,  or  cypress-wood.  Hoards  of  thia 
were  used  fbl  the  BoOl  id' the  Temple,  which  mav 
tuggeil  the  use  to  which  it  was  ordinarily  applied 
(1  Kings  vi.   Lft)  2  Clmm.  iii.  fti 
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Particular  accounts  of  all  these  woods,  and  of 
the  trees  which  ailbrded  them,  may  be  seeu  under 
the  respective  words. 

II.   Mineral  Substances  : — 

1.  Marble.  We  find  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Persia's  palace  covered  with  marble  of  various 
colours  (Estli.  i  6).  David  is  recorded  to  have 
possessed  abundance  of  marble  (1  Chron.  xxx. 
[xxix.l  2;  comp.  Cant.  v.  13),  and  it  was  used 
By  Solomon  for  his  palace,  as  well  as  for  the 
Temple. 

2.  Porphyry  and  Granite  are  supposed  to  be 
'  the  glistering  stones,  and  stones  of  divers  colours1 
named  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  2.  If  so,  the  mountains 
of  Arabia  Petra^a  furnished  the  nearest  source  of 
supply,  as  these  stones  do  not  exist  in  Palestine  or 
Lebanon. 

3.  Bricks.  Bricks  hardened  by  fire  were  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
(Gen.  xi.  3),  and  the  hard  bondage  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt  consisted  in  the  manufacture  of 
sun-dried  bricks  (Exod.  v.  7,  10-13).  This  im- 
portant building-material  has  been  noticed  under 
another  head  [Bricks]  ;  and  it  only  remains  to 
remark  that  no  subsequent  notice  of  bricks  as 
being  used  by  the  Hebrews  occurs  after  they  had 
entered  Palestine.  Yet,  judging  from  existing 
analogies,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  bricks  were 
to  a  considerable  extent  employed  in  their  build- 
ings. From  the  expense  and  labour  of  quarrying 
and  conveying  stone,  bricks  are  often  extensively 
used  in  Eastern  countries  even  where  stone  is 
abundant ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  founda- 
tions and  lower  parts  of  the  house  of  stone,  while 
the  superstructure  is  of  brick. 

3.  Chalk  and  Gypsum,  which  the  Hebrews 
appear  to  have  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  1SW  sid.  That  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  these  materials  appears  from  Deut. 
xxvii.  2;  and  from  Dan.  v.  5;  Acts  xxiii.  3,  it 
further  appears  that  walls  were  covered  with  them. 
A  highly  instructive  and  curious  account  of  the 
plasters  used  in  the  East  may  be  seen  in  tome  iv. 
of  Langles's  edi'.ion  of  Chardin's  Voyages. 

4.  Mortar,  a  cement  made  of  lime,  ashes,  and 
chopped  straw,  or  of  gypsum  and  chopped  straw. 
Tins  is  probably  meaut  in  Jer.  xliii.  9;  Ezek. 
xiii.  10,  11,  20 

5.  Asphaltum,  or  Bitumen,  which  is  mentioned 
as  being  used  for  a  cement  by  the  builders  of 
Babel.  This  must  have  been  in  the  want  of  lime- 
mortar,  the  country  being  a  stoneless  plain.  But 
the  Israelites,  who  had  no  lack  of  the  usual 
cements,  did  not  employ  asphaltum   [Bitumen]. 

6.  The  metals  also  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
regarded  as  building  materials  :  lead,  iron,  and 
copper  are  mentioned;  and  even  silver  and  gold 
were  used  in  combination  with  wood,  for  various 
kinds  of  solid,  plated,  and  inlaid  work  (Exod. 
xxxvi.  3i,  38). 

III.  Animal  Substances  : — 

Su<  h  substances  can  be  but  in  a  small  decree 
applicable  to  building.  Ivory  houses  are  men- 
tioned in  1  Kings  xxii.  3D;  Amos  iii.  14;  most 
likely  from  certain  parts  of  the  wood-work,  pro- 
bably abmit  the  doors  and  windows,  being  inlaid 
with  this  valuable  substance.  Solomon  obtained 
i.oiv  in  great  quantities  from  Tyre  (1  Kin^-s  x 
2>;   %  Chron.  ix.  21).      [Ivory.] 

In  describing  the  houses  of  ancient  Palestine 
ttiere  is  no  w;>y  of  arriving  at  distinct  notions  but 


by  taking  the  texts  of  Scripture  and  ih usual  in  f 
them  by  the  existing  houses  of  those  parts  oi 
Western  Asia  which  have  been  the  least  exjwsed 
to  the  changes  of  time,  and  in  winch  the  manners 
of  ancient  days  have  been  the  best  preserved. 
Writers  on  the  subject  have  seen  this,  and  have 
brought  together  the  descriptions  of  travellers 
bearing  on  the  subject;  but  these  descriptions 
have  generally  been  applied  with  very  little  judg- 
ment, from  the  want  of  that  distinct  knowledge  ol 
the  matter  which  only  actual  observation  can 
give.  Travellers  have  seldom  been  students  ol 
Scripture,  and  students  of  Scripture  have  seldom 
been  travellers.  The  present  writer,  having  re 
sided  for  a^considerable  time  in  Turkish  Arabia, 
where  the  type  of  Scriptural  usages  has  been  bet?er 
preserved  than  in  Egypt,  or  even  in  Palestine 
itself,  is  enabled  to  speak  oh  this  matter  with 
somewhat  more  precision.  Of  four  houses  in 
which  he  there  resided,  two  were  first-rate,  and 
two  were  second-rate.  One  of  the  latter  has 
always  seemed  fo  him  to  suggest  a  more  satisfac- 
tory idea  of  a  Scriptural  house  than  any  of  tlm 
others,  or  than  any  that  he  ever  saw  in  othei 
Eastern  countries  That  one  has  therefore  formed 
the  basis  of  all  his  ideas  on  this  subject ;  and 
where  it  seemed  to  fail,  the  others  have  usually 
supplied  the  illustration  he  required.  Tb^s  course 
he  has  found  so  beneficial,  that  he  will  endeavour 
to  impart  a  clear  view  of  the  subject  to  the  reader 
by  giving  a  general  notion  of  the  house  referred 
to,  explaining  any  points  in  which  the  others  dif- 
fered from  it,  and  producing  the  passages  ol 
Scripture  which  seem  to  be  illustrated  in  the 
process. 

We  may  premise  that  the  houses  present  littlo 
more  than  a  dead  wall  to  the  street.  The  privacy 
of  Oriental  domestic  habits  would  render  our  plan 
of  throwing  the  front  of  the  houses  towards  the 
street  most  repulsive.  On  coming  to  a  house,  one 
finds  a  lofty  wall,  which  would  be  blank  but  for 
the  low  door  of  entrance  [Gate]  ;  over  which  is 
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usually  the  kiosk,  or  latticed  window  (sometimes 
projecting   like    the  huge  bay  windows  of  Eliza- 
bethan houses),  or  screened  balcony  of  the  '  sum 
mer  parlour.'     Besides  this,  there  may  be  a  smab 
latticed  window  or  two  high   up  the  wall,  giving 
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light  and  air  to  upper  chambers.  This  seems, 
from  the  annexed  engraving  (No.  347),  to  have 
been  the  character  of  the  fronts  of  ancient  Egyptian 
houses. 

Tlie  buildings  which  form  the  house  front 
towards  an  inner  square  or  court.  Small  house* 
have  one  of  these  courts,  but  superior  houses 
have  two,  and  first-rate  houses  three,  communi 
eating  with  each  other;  for  the  Orientals  dislike 
ascending  stairs  or  steps,  and  prefer  to  gain 
room  rather  by  the  extent  than  height  of  their 
habitations.  It  is  only  when  the  building- 
ground  is  confined  by  nature  or  by  fortifications, 
that  they  build  high  houses.  None  of  our  four 
houses  had  more  than  one  s'ory  ;  but,  from  the 
loftiness  of  tlie  rooms,  they  were  as  high  as  houses 
of  three  stories  among  oui selves.  If  there  are  three 
or  move  courts,  all  except  the  outer  one  are  much 
alike  in  size  and  appearance  ;  but  the  outer  one, 
being  devoted  to  the  more  public  life  of  the 
occupant,  and  to  his  intercourse  with  society,  is 
materially  different  from  all  the  others.  If  there 
are  more  than  two,  the  second  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  use  of  the  master,  who  is  there  attended 
only  by  his  eunuchs,  children,  and  females,  and 
sees  ord y  such  persons  as  he  calls  from  the  third 
or  interior  court  in  which  they  reside.  In  the  his- 
tory of  Esther,  she  incurs  danger  by  going  from 
her  interior  court  to  that  of  the  king,  to  invite  him 
to  visit  her  part  of  the  palace;  but  she  would  not 
on  any  account  have  gone  to  the  outermost  court, 
in  winch  tlie  king  held  his  public  audiences. 
When  there  are  only  two  courts,  the  innermost  is 
the  harem,  in  which  the  women  and  children 
live,  and  which  is  the  true  domicile  of  the  master, 
to  which  he  withdraws  when  the  claims  of  busi- 
ness, of  society,  and  of  friends  have  been  satisfied, 
and  where  no  man  but  himself  over  enters,  or 
could  be  induced  to  enter,  even  by  strong  per- 
suasions. 

Einering  at  the  street-door,  a  passage,  usu- 
ally sloping  downward,  conducts  to  the  outer 
court;  the  opening  from  the  passage  to  this  is  not 
opposite  the  gate  of  entrance,  but  by  a  side  turn, 
to  preclude  any  view  from  the  street  into  the 
court  when  the  gate  is  opened.  On  entering  the 
outer  court  through  this  passage,  we  find  op- 
posite to  us  the  public  room,  in  wtiich  the 
master  receives  and  gives  audience  to  his  friends 
and  clients.  This  is  entirely  open  in  front,  and, 
be'mg  richly  fitted  up,  has  a  splendid  appearance 
when  the  fimt  view  of  it  is  obtained.  A  refreshing 
coolness  is  sometimes  given  to  this  apartment 
by  a  fountain  throwing  up  a  jet  of  water  in  front 
of  it.  Some  idea  of  the  apartment  may  be  formed 
from  the  annexed  cut  fNo.  3  IS).  This  is  the 
'guest-chamber'  of  Luke  xxii.  11.  A  large 
portion  of  the  other  side  of  the  court  is  occupied 
with  a  frontage  of  lattice-work  filled  with  co- 
loured glass,  belonging  to  a  room  as  large  as 
the  guest-chamber,  and  which  in  winter  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  or  serves  as  the  apartment  of 
any  visitor  of  distinction,  who  cannot  of  course  be 
admitted  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  house.  The 
other  apartments  in  this  outer  court  are  compara- 
tively small,  and  are  used  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors,  ret, liners,  and  servants.  These  various 
ft|>artioents  are  usually  upon  what  ue  should  call 
the  first  lloor,  or  at  least  upon  an  elevated  terrace. 
Tlie  ground  floor  is  in  that  case  occupied  by 
rariuu*  stoie-iooms  and  servants1  offices.      In  all 


cases  the  upper  lloor,  containing  the  prin<.-i|Aj 
rooms,  is  fronted  by  a  gallery  or  terrace,  protected 
from  the  sun  by  a  sort  of  penthouse  roof  suj>» 
ported  by  pillars  of  wood. 


348. 

In  houses  having  but  one  court,  the  reception- 
room  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  domestic 
establishment  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house. 
This  arrangement,  is  shown  in  the  annexed  en- 
graving (No.  349),  which  is  also  interesting  from 
its  showing' the  use  of  the  '  pillars'  so  often  men- 


349. 


tioned  in  Scripture,  particularly   '  the   pillars   on 
which  the  house  stuod,  and  by  which  it  was  burns 
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tip'  (Judg.  xvi.  29).  Some  other  of  the  cuts 
which  we  introduce  will  exhibil  pillars  of  similar 
importance  to  the  support  of  the  house. 

The  kiosk,  which  has  been  mentioned  above 
as  fronting  the  s^eet.  over  the  gateway,  is  con- 
neeted  with  one  of  the  larger  rooms  already  de- 
scribed, or  forms  a  separate  apartment,  which  is 
the  summer  parlour  of  Scripture.  Here,  in  the 
heat  of  the  afternoon,  the  master  lounges^!  dozes 
listless. y,  refreshed  by  the  air  which  circulates 
between  the  openings  of  the  lattice-work  ;  and 
here  he  can,  if  ne  pleases,  notice  unobserved  what 
passe*  in  the  street.  In  this  we  are  to  seek  the 
summer  parlour  in  which  Ehud  smote  the  king 
of  Moab  (Judg.  iii.  20),  and  the  «  chamber  on 
the  wall,'  which  the  Shunamite  prepared  for  the 
prophet  (2  Kings  iv.  10).  The  projecting  con- 
struction over  the  reception  chamber  in  No.  349 
is,  like  the  kiosk,  towards  the  street  of  a  summer 
parlour ;  but  there  it  belongs  to  the  women's 
apartments,  and  looks  into  the  court,  and  not  the 
street. 

It  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  the  inner  court, 
which  we  enter  by  a  passage  and  door  similar 
to  those  by  which  we  entered  from  the  street. 
This  passage  and  door  are  usually  at  one  of  the 
innermost  corners  of  the  outer  court.  Here  a 
much  more  extended  prospect  opens  to  us,  the 
inner  court  being  generally  much  larger  than  the 
former.  The  annexed  cut  (No.  350)  will  convey 
some  notion  of  it ;  but  being  a  Persian  house,  it 
somewhat  differs  from  that  which  we  have  more 
particularly  in  view.  It  is  lower,  the  principal 
apartments  standing  upon  a  terrace  or  bank  of 
earth,  and  not  upon  a  basement  story  of  offices; 
and  it  also  wants  the  veranda  or  covered  gallery 
in  front,  which  we  find  in  Syro-Arabian  houses. 
The  court  is  for  the  most  part  paved,  excepting  a 
portion  in  the  middle,  which  is  planted  with  trees 
(usually  twox  and  shrubs,  with  a  basin  of  water  in 
(he  midst.  In  our  Arabian  house  the  two  trees 
were  palm-trees,  in  winch  a  number  of  wild  doves 
built  their  nests.  In  the  second  cut  (No.  347), 
showing  an  ancient  Egyptian  house,  we  see  the 
same  arrangement:  two  palm-trees  growing  in 
the  court  extend  their  tops  above,  and,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  house — a  curious  effect  frequently  no- 
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ticed  in  the  towns  of  South-western  Asia.  That 
the  .l<  ws  had  the  like  arrangement  of  trees  in  the 
courts  of  their  houses,  and  that  the  birds  nested 
in  them,  appears  from  Psa.  lxxxiv.  2,  3.  They 
had  also  t lie  basin  of  water  in  the  inner  court,  or 
haram  ;  and  among  them  it  was  used  for  bathing, 
as  ia  shown  by  David's  discovering  Bathsheha 
bathing  as  he  walked  on  the  roof  o.  his  palace. 
This  use  of  'lie  reservoir  tias  now  been  superseded 
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by  the  establishment  ol  public  warn  bath*  in 
every  town,  and  in  piivate  mansions.  Cold- 
bathing  has  all  but  ceased  in  Western  Asia. 

The  arrangement  of  the  inner  court  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  outer ;  but  the  whole  is 
more  open  and  airy.     The  buildings   usually 
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occupy  two  sides  of  the  square,  of  which  the  one 
opposite  the  entrance  contains  the  principal  apart- 
ments. They  are  upon  what  we  should  call  the 
first  floor,  and  open  into  a  wide  gallery  or  ve- 
randa, which  in  good  houses  is  nine  or  ten  feet 
deep,  and  covered  by  a  wooden  penthouse  sup- 
ported by  a  row  of  wooden  columns.  This  terrace, 
or  gallery,  is  furnished  with  a  strong  wooden  ba- 
lustrade, and  is  usually  paved  with  squared  stones, 
or  else  floored  with  boards.  In  the  centre  of  the 
principal  front  is  the  usual  open  drawing-room,  on 
which  the  best  art  of  the  Eastern  decorator  is  ex- 
pended (No.  351).  Much  of  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  court  front  is  usually  occupied  by  the  large 
sitting-room,  with  the  latticed  front  covered  with 
coloured  glass,  similar  to  that  in  the  outer  court. 
The  other  rooms,  of  smaller  size,  are  the  more  pri- 
vate apartments  of  the  mansion.  The  interior  nf 
one  of  these  is  shown  in  the  annexed  cut  (No. 
352).  There  aie  usually  no  doors  to  the  sitting  or 
drawing-rooms  of  Eastern  houses  :  they  are  closed 
by  curtains,  at  least  in  summer,  the  opening  and 
Shutting  of  doors  being  odious  to  most  Oriental*. 
The  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case  amon^ 
the  Hebrews,  as  far  as  we  may  judge  from  t)*e 
curtains    which  served  instead    of  doorB   to   Mm 
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talmrnacle,  and    which  separated  the    inner  and 
pater  chambers  of   the  temple.      The  curtained 

entrances  to  our  Westminster   courts  of  law  sup- 
ply a  familiar  example  of  the  same  practice. 
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Some  ideas  respecting  the  arrangements  and 
architecture  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  dwelling 
may  be  formed  from  the  annexed  cut  (No.  353), 
although  the  house  in  this  case,  being  modern 
Egyptian,  differs  in  some  points  of  arrangement 
from  those  on  which  our  description  is  chiefly 
based. 
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These  observations  apply  to  the  principal  story. 
The  basement  is  occupied  by  various  offices, 
•tores  of  corn  and  fuel,  place*  for  the   water-jars 


to  stand  in,  places  for  grinding  corn,  baths 
kitchens,  &c.  Tlie  kitchens  are  always  in  this 
inner  court,  as  the  cooking  is  performed  by 
women,  and  the  holies  of  the  family  superintend 
or  actually  assist  in  the  process.  The  kitchen 
open  in  front,  is  on  the  same  side  as  tie  entrance 
from  the  outer  court  ;  and  the  top  of  it  forms  a 
terrace,  which  affords  a  communication  between 
the  first  floor  of  both  courts  by  a  private  door, 
seldom  used  but  by  the  master  of  the  house  and 
attendant  eunuchs. 

The  kitchen,  of  which  the  annexed  cut  (Nc. 
354)  is  the  only  exi-ting  representation,  is  sur« 
rounded  by  a  brick  terrace,  on  the  top  of  which 
are  the  fireplaces  foimed  in  compartments,  and 
separated  by  little  walls  of  Hre-brick  or  tile.  In 
these  different  compartments  the  various  dishes  of 
an  Eastern  feast  may  be  at  once  prepared  at 
charcoal  fires.  This  place  being  wholly  open 
in  front,  the  half-tame  doves,  which  have  their 
nests  in  the  trees  of  the  court,  often  visit  it,  in 
the  absence  of  the  servants,  in  search  of  crumbs, 
&c.  As  they  sometimes  blacken  themselves,  this 
perhaps  explains  the  obscure  passage  in  Ps.  lxviii. 
13,  'Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots,  ve 
shall  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  coveied  with 
silver,'  &c.  In  Turkish  Arabia  most  of  the 
houses  have  underground  cellars  or  vaults,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  retreat  during  the  mid-day 
heat  of  summer,  and  there  enjoy  a  refreshing  cool- 
ness. We  do  not  discover  any  notice  of  this 
usage  in  Scripture.  But  at  Acre  the  substiuc- 
tions  of  very  ancient  houses  were  some  years  ago 
discovered,  having  such  cellars,  which  were  very 
probably  subservient  to  this  use.  In  the  rest  of 
the  year  these  cellars,  or  serdazibs,  as  they  are 
called,  are  abandoned  to  the  bats,  which  swarm  in 
them  in  scarcely  credible  numbers  (Isa.  ii.  20). 

From  the  court  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  usually 
at  the  corner,  conducts  to  the  gallery,  from  which 
a  plainer  stair  leads  to  the  house-top.  If  the 
house  be  large,  there  are  two  or  three  sets  of  steps 
to  the  different  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  but  seldom 
more  than  one  flight  from  the  terrace  to  the  house- 
top of  any  one  court.  There  is,  however,  a  ser- 
rate stair  from  the  outer  court  to  the  roof,  and  it  is 
usually  near  the  entrance.  This  will  bring  to 
mind  the  case  of  the  paralytic,  whose  friends, 
finding  they  could  not  get  access  to  Jesus  through 
the  people  who  crowded  the  court  of  the  house  in 
which  he  was  preaching,  took  him  up  to  the  roof, 
and  let  him  down  in  his  bed  through  the  tiling,  to 
the  place  where  Jesus  stood  (Luke  v.  17-26).  If 
the  house  in  which  our  Lord  then  was  had  more 
than  one  court,  he  and  the  auditors  were  certainly 
in  the  outer  one;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  corn  hide 
that  he  stood  in  the  veranda  addressing  Hie  crowd 
below.  The  nun  bearing  the  paralytic  therefore, 
perhaps  went  up  the  steps  near  the  door;  and 
finding  they  could  not  even  then  get  near  the 
prison  of  Jesus,  the  gallery  being  also  crowded, 
continued  their  course  to  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  removing  the  boards  o\  er  the  covering  of  the 
gallery,  at  the  place  where  Jesus  stood,  lowered 
the  sick  man  to  his  feet.  But  if  tney  could  not 
get  access  to  the  steps  near  the  door,  as  is  likely, 
from  the  door  being  much  crowded,  their  attest 
native  was  to  take  him  to  the  roof  of  the  n>  \t 
house*  and  there  hoist  1 1 i in  over  the  parapet  to  the 
roof  of  the  hi  use  *  hich  they  desiied  to  enter. 

The  roof  of  the  house  is,  of  couise.  flat.     It  is 
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formed  by  layers  of  branches,  twigs,  matting,  and 
th,  laid  over  the  rafters   and  trodden  down  ; 
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delivered.  These  cuts,  with  the  one  before  givec 
(No.  347),  are  highly  interesting,  not  only  with 
reference  to  this  particular  point,  but  as  eWar 
tions  of  different  styles  of  houses,  existing  iu  ft 
neighbouring  country  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Hebrew  history.  One  of  them  (Nos.  355,  356) 
exhibits  different  forms  of  a  peculiarity  which  we 
have  not  observed  in  any  modern  example.  The 
top  of  the  house  is  covered  with  a  roof  or  awning, 
supported  by  columns,  whereby  the  sun  was  ex- 
cluded, and  a  refreshing  stream  of  air  passed 
through.  Other  Egyptian  houses  had  merely  a 
parapet  wall,  sometimes  surmounted  with  a  row 
of  battlements,  as  in  the  cut  here  given  (No.  357) 
Of  the  inferior  kinds  of  Oriental  dwellings, 
such  as  are  met  with  in  villages  and  very  small 
towns,  the  subjoined  is  not  an  unfavourable  spe- 
cimen. In  these  there  is  no  central  court,  but 
there  is  generally  a  yard  attached,  either  on  one 
side  or  at  the  rear.  The  shaded  platform  in  front 
is  such  as  is  usually  seen  attached  to  coffee- 
houses, which  is,  in  fact,  the  character  of  the 
house  represented  in  No  357.  Here  the  cus- 
tomers sit  and  smoke  their  pipes,  and  sip  their 
coffee.  The  village  cabins  and  abodes  of  the 
peasantry  are,  of  course,  of  a  still  inferior  descrip- 
tion; and,  being  the  abodes  of  people  who  live 
nrmch  in  the  open  air,  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  the  houses  of  the  same  cla»s  in  Northern 
Europe,  where  the  cottage  is  the  home  of  the  owner. 
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after  which  it  is  covered  with  a  compost  which 
acquires  considerable  hardness  when  dry.  Such 
roofs  would  not,  however,  endure  the  heavy  and 
continuous  rains  of  our  climate;  and  in  those 
parts  of  Asia  where  the  climate  is  more  than 
usually  moist,  a  stone  roller  is  usually  kept  on 
every  roof,  and  after  a  shower  a  great  part  of  the 
population  is  engaged  in  drawing  these  rollers 
over  the  roofs.  It  is  now  very  common,  in  coun- 
tries where  timber  is  scarce,  to  have  domed  roofs; 
but  in  that,  case,  the  flat  roof,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  Eastern  habits,  is  obtained  by  filling 
up  the  hollow  intervals  between  the  several 
domes,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  surface  at  the  top. 
These  flat  roofs  are  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture  ; 
and  the  allusions  show  that  they  were  made  to 
serve  the  same  uses  as  at  present.  In  fine  weather 
the  inhabitants  resorted  much  to  them  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air,  to  enjoy  a  fine  prospect,  or  to  witness 
anv  event  that  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood 
(2  Sam.  xi.  2;  Isa.  xxii.  1;  Matt.  xxiv.  17; 
Mark  xiii.  15).  The  dryness  of  the  summer 
atmosphere  enabled  them,  without  injury  to 
health,  to  enjoy  the  bracing* coolness  of  the  night- 
air  by  sleeping  on  the  house-tops ;  and  in  order 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  prospect  in  the 
daytime,  without  inconvenience  from  the  sun, 
sheds,  booths,  and  tents,  were  sometimes  erected 
on  the  house  tops  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22). 

The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  well  protected  by 
walls  and  parapets.  Towards  the  street  and 
neighbouring  houses  is  -a  high  wall,  and  towards 
the  interi  )r  court-yard  usually  a  parapet  or 
wmoden  rail.  '  Battlements'  of  this  kind,  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents,  are  strictly  enjoined  in 
the  Law  (Dent.  xxii.  8);  and  the  form  of  the 
Uittlcm'Tits  of  the  Egyptian  houses,  as  shown  in 
tire  annexed  engnnings,  suggest  some  interesting 
analogies,  when  we  consider  how  recently  the 
Israelites  had  (putted  Egypt  when  that  law  was 
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No  ancient  houses  had  chimneys.  The  wotd 
so  translated  in  Hos.  xiii.  3;  means  a  hole  through 
which  the  smoke  escaped ;  and  this  existed  only 
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m  the  lower  class  of  dwellings,  where  raw  wood 
was  employed  for  fuel  or  cooking,  and  where  there 
was  an  opening  immediately  over  the  hearth  to 
let  out  the  smoke.  In  the  better  sort  of  houses 
the  rooms  were  warmed  in  winter  by  charcoal  in 
braziers,  as  is  still  the  practice  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22  ; 
Mark  xiv.  54;  John  xviii.  18). 
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The  windows  had  no  glass.  They  were  only 
latticed,  and  fnus  gave  free  passage  to  the  air  and 
admitted  light,  while  birds  and  bats  were  ex- 
cluded. In  winter  the  cold  air  was  kept  out  by 
veils  over  the  windows  (see  cut  352),  or  by  shut- 
ters with  holes  in  tliem  sufficient  to  admit  light 
(1  Kings  vii.  17  ;  Cant.  ii.  9). 

In  the  East,  where  the  climate  allows  the  p>ople 
to  spend  so  much  of  their  time  out  of  door-;,  the 
articles  of   furniture  and    the  domestic    utensils 
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nave  always  been  few  and  simple.  They  are  in 
this  woik  noticed  under  separate  heads  [Bed; 
Lamps;  Pottery;  Skats;  Tahi.ks].  The 
rooms,  however,  although  comparatively  vacant 
of  moveables,  are  far  from  having  a  naked  or 
unfurnished  appearance.  This  is  owing  to  the 
high  ornament  given  to  the  walls  and  ceilings. 
The  walls  are  broken  up  into  \arious  recesses, 
and  tin-  ceiling  info  compartments  The  ceiling, 
!f  of  wood  and  Hit,  is  of  curious  and  complicated 
joiner)  ,  or,  if  vaulted,  is  wrought  into  numerous 
r.mes,  and  enriched  with  fret-work  in  stucco; 
iiel  the  walis  are  adorned  with  arabesques,  mo- 
•ai  s,  mirrors,  painting,  and  gold;  which,  as  set 
off  by  the  marble-iike  whiteness  of  the  stucco,  has 
2  truly  brilliant  and  rich  effect.  Therie  is  much 
ill  this  to  remind  one  of  such  descriptions  of 
wieiidid  interiors  as  that  in  Isa.  liv.  11,  12. 


HULDAH  or  rather  Chui.d ah  (fWrj ;  Sept 

"OA5a),  wife  of  Shall  urn,  a  prophetess,  who,  in  th« 
reign  of  Josiah,  abode  in  that  part,  of  Jerusalem 
called  the^  Mishneh,  where  the  book  of  the  Law 
was  discovered  by  the  high-priest  Hilkiah.  This 
prophetess  was  consulted  respecting  the  deiw.iu 
ciations  which  it  contained.  She  then  deliveied 
an  oracular  response  of  mingled  judgment  and 
mercy  ;  declaring  the  not  remote  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  but  promising  Josiah  that  he  should 
be  taken  from  the  world  before  these  evil  days 
came;  b.c.  623  (2  Kings  xxii.  14-:  0  ;  2  Citron, 
xxxiv.  22-2*).  Huldah  is  only  known  for  this 
circumstance.  She  was  probably  at  this  time  the 
widow  of  Shallum,  a  name  too  common  to  sug- 
gest any  information  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  been 
grandson  of  one  Harhas, '  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,' 
but  whether  the  priestly  or  the  royal  wardrobe  is 
uncertain.  If  the  former,  he  must  have  been  a 
Levjte,  if  not  a  pripst.  As  to  her  residence 
njJ^JDl,  in  the  Mishneh,  which  the  Auth.  Vers. 
renders  '  in  the  college,'  there  is  no  ground  to 
conclude  that  any  school  or  college  of  the  pro- 
phets is  to  be  understood.  The  name  means 
'second'  or  'double;'  and  many  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves (as  Jarchi  states)  understood  it  as  ihe  name 
of  the  suburb  lying  between  the  inner  and  outer 
wall  of  Jerusalem.'  It  is  safest  ro  regard  it  as  a 
proper  name  denoting  some  quarter  of  Jerusalem 
about  which  we  are  not  certain,  and,  accordingly, 
to  translate  '  in  the  Mishneh  ;'  for  which  we  have 
the  precedent  of  the  Septuagint  which  has  iv  t£ 
Macrevo.  The  place  of  her  residence  i?  mentioned 
probably  to  show  why  she,  being  at  hand,  was  re- 
sorted to  on  this  urgent  occasion,  and  not  Jere- 
miah, who  was  then  probably  away  at  his  native 
town  Anathoth,  or  at  some  more  distant  place. 
There  were  gates  of  the  temple  called  '  the  gates 
of  Huldah  '  (Mishn.  tit.  Middoth,  i.  3);  but  this 
name  had  probably  no  connection  with  the  pro- 
phetess. 

HUNTING.  The  pursuit  and  capture  of  beasts 
of  the  field,  was  the  first  means  of  sustenance 
which  the  human  race  had  recourse  to,  this  mode 
of  gaining  a  livelihood  having  naturally  preceded 
the  engagements  of  agriculture,  as  it  presented 
food  already  provided,  requiring  only  to  be  taken 
and  slaughtered:  whereas  tillage  must  have  been 
an  afterthought,  and  a  later  resource,  since  it 
implies  accumulated  knowledge,  skill,  and  such 
provision  afovehand  of  subsistence  as  would  enable 
a  clan  or  a  family  to  wait  till  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  were  manned.  Hunting  was,  therefore,  a 
business  long  ere  it  was  a  sport.  And  originally, 
before  man  had  established  his  empire  on  the 
earth,  it  must  have  been  not  only  a  seiious  but  a 
dangerous  pursuit.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
when  civilization  had  made  some  progress,  when 
cities  were  built  and  lands  cultivated,  hunting 
was  cairied  on  not  so  much  for  the  food  which  :t 
brought  as  for  the  recreation  it  gave  and  its  cob* 
duci\  eness  to  health. 

The  Eaal  the  cradle  of  civilization — presents 
us  with  hunting  in  both  the  characters  now  s]H>ken 
of,  originally  as  a  means  of  support,  then  as  a 
manly  amuseYnent.  In  the  early  records  of  his- 
tory we  Ii i it i  hunting  held  in  high  repute,  paitly, 
no  doubt,  from  its  costliness,  its  dangers,  its  simi- 
litude to  war,  its  capability  o\'  combining  the 
energies  of  many,  and  also  from    the  relief  whidh 
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It  afforded  to  the  stagnant  monotony  of  a  court, 
in  the  high  and  hounding  spirits  lhat.  it  called 
forth.  Hunting  has  always  home  somewhat  of  a 
regal  character,  and  down  to  the  present  hour  has 
worn  an  aristocratic  air.  In  Babylon  and  Persia 
this  attribute  is  presented  in  hold  relief.  Im- 
mense parks  (irapcLdeHToi)  were  enclosed  for  nur- 
turing and  preserving  heasts  of  the  chace.  The 
monarch  himself  led  the  way  to  the  sport,  not 
only  in  these  preserves,  hut  also  over  the  wide 
surface  of  the  country,  heing  attended  hy  his 
nobles,  especially  hy  the  younger  aspirants  to 
fame  and  warlike  renown  (Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  I.  38). 

In  the  Bible — our  chief  storehouse  of  primitive 
history  and  customs  —  we  find  hunting  con- 
nected with  royalty  so  early  as  in  Gen.  x.  The 
great  founder  of  Babel  was  in  general  repute  as 
1  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.*  The  patri- 
archs, however,  are  to  he  regarded  rather  as  herds- 
men than  hunters,  if  respect  is  had  to  their 
habitual  mode  of  life.  The  condition  of  the 
herdsman  ensues  next  to  that  of  the  hunter  in  the 
early  stages  of  civilization  ;  and  so  we  find  that 
even  Cain  was  a  keeper  of  sheep.  This  and  the 
fact  that  Abel  is  designated  '  a  tiller  of  the 
ground,1  would  seem  to  indicate  a  very  rapid 
progress  in  the  arts  and  pursuits  of  social  life. 
The  same  contrast  and  similar  hostility  we  find 
somewhat  later,  in  the  case  of  Jacob  and  Esau ; 
the  first,  '  a  plain  man  dwelling  in  tents  ;'  the 
second,  '  a  cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field  ' 
i  Gen.  xxv.  sq .).  The  account  given  of  E?au  in 
connection  with  his  father  seems  to  show  that 
hunting  was,  conjointly  with  tillage,  pursued  at 
that  time  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  that 
hunting  had  not  then  passed  into  its  secondary 
state,* and  become  an  amusement. 

In  Egypt  the  children  of  Israel  would  be  spec- 
tators of  hunting  carried  on  extensively  and  pur- 
sued in  different  manners,  but  chiefly,  as  appears 
probable,  with  a  view  rather  to  recreation  than 
subsistence  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  vol.  iii.). 
That  the  land  of  promise  into  which  the  Hebrews 
were  conducted  on  leaving  Egypt  was  plentifully 
supplied  with  beasts  of  the  chace,  appears  clear 
from  Exod.  xxiii.  29.  '  I  will  not  drive  them  out 
in  one  year,  lest  the  land  become  desolate  and  the 
beast  of  the  field  multiply  against  thee'  (comp. 
Dent.  iii.  22).  And  from  the  regulation  given 
in  Lev.  xvii.  15,  it  is  manifest  that  hunting  was 
practised  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  was 
pursued  with  the  view  of  obtaining  food.  Prov. 
xii.  27  proves  that  hunting  animals  for  their 
«flesh  was  an  established  custom  among  the 
Hebrews,  though  the  turn  of  the  passage  may 
Nnre  to  show  that  at  the  time  it  was  penned  sport 
was  the  chief  aim.  If  hunting  was  not.  forbidden 
in  the  '  year  of  test,1  special  provision  was  made 
that  not  only  the  cattle,  but  *  the  beast  of  the  field  ■ 
should  he  allowed  to  enjoy  and  flourish  on  the 
nncropped  spontaneous  produce  of  the  land 
(Exod.  xxiii.  11;  Lev.  xxv.  7).  Harmer  (iv. 
357)  says  '  there  are  various  sorts  of  creatures  in 
the  Holy  Land  proper  for  hunting;  wild  boars, 
antelopes,  hares.  &C.  are  in  considerable  num- 
bers there,  and  one  of  the  (  hristian  kings  of 
Jerusalem  lost  his  life  (Gesta  Dei,  p.  887)  in  pur- 
suing a  hare.  That,  the  lion  and  other  ra- 
venous beasts  of  prey  were  not  wanting  in  Pales- 
tine, many  passage)  of  the  Bible  make  obvious 
(1  Sam    xvii.  34  j    2  Sam.  xxiii.  20  ;   1   Kings 


xiii.  24;  Harris,  Natural  History  of  the  Bible, 
Kitto's  Pictorial  Palestine}.  The  lion  was  even 
made  use  of  to  catch  other  animals  (Ezek. 
xix.  3),  and  Harmer  long  ago  remarked  that  as 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gaza,  so  also  in  Judaea,  leopards 
were  trained  and  used  for  the  same  purpose 
(Harmer,  iv.  358 ;  Hab.  i.  8).  That,  lions  were 
taken  by  pitfalls  as  well  as  by  nets  appears  from 
Ezek.  xix.  4,  8  (Shaw,  p.  172).  In  the  latter 
verse  the  words  of  the  prophet,  '  and  spread  their 
net  over  him,1  allude  to  the  custom  ot  enclosing 
a  wide  extent  of  country  with  nets,  into  which 
the  animals  were  driven  by  hunters  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  4).  The  spots  thus  enclosed  were 
usually  in  a  hilly  country  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
water  brooks :  whence  the  propriety  and  force  of 
the  language  of  Ps.  xlii.  1,  '  As  the  (hunted) 
hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks.'  These  places 
were  selected  because  they  were  those  to  which 
the  animals  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  Scenes  like  the  one  now 
supposed  are  found  portrayed  in  the  Egyptian 
paintings  (Wilkinson).  Hounds  were  used  for 
hunting  in  Egypt,  and,  if  the  passage  in  Josepnus 
{Antiq.  iv.  8.  9)  may  be  considered  decisive,  in 
Palestine  as  well.  From  Gen.  xxvii.  3,  '  Now 
take  thy  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,1  we 
learn  what  arms  were  employed  at  least  in  cap- 
turing game.  Bulls,  after  being  taken,  were  kept 
at  least  for  a  time  in  a  net  (Is.  li.  20).  Various 
missiles,  pitfalls,  snares,  and  gins  were  made  use  of 
in  hunting  (Ps.  x~'\.  3  ;  Amos  iii.  5  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20).  That  hunting  continued  to  be  followed  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state  appears  from 
Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  20.  13),  where  the  his- 
torian speaks  of  Herod  as  '  ever  a  most,  excellent 
hunter,  for  in  one  day  he  caught  forty  wild 
beasts.1  The  same  passage  makes  it  clear  that 
horses  were  employed  in  the  pursuits  of  the  chace 
(comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  7.  7;   xvi.   10.  3). — 

J.  R.  B. 

HUSKS.     [Ceratia.] 

HYACINTH.      [Lkshem.] 

HY^NA  (ym>,  Tzeboa;  in  Syro-Hexapl. 
of  Aquila,  Tzaba ;  in  Arabic,  Tznba  (Russell's 
Aleppo);  Dubba  (Shaw's  Travels);  Tzabuon 
(Bochart);  "faiva,  Ecclus.  xiii.  lp).  Excepting 
in  Ecclesiasticus  just  noted,  the  word  does  not 
occur  in  the  English  Bible,  although  there  ar« 
several  passages  in  the  Hebrew  canonical  books, 
where  Tseboa,  '  streaked    or  '  variegated/  is  as- 
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sumed  to  designate  the  hyaena.  In  a  work  on  the 
Canidce,  the  present  writer  formerly  questioned  the 
presence  of  this  animal  in  Egypt  and  Western 
Asia  before  the  Macedonian  conquest,  and  main- 
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tained  that  it  was  scarcely  known  by  name  even 
in  the  time  of  Pliny.  This  opinion  was  grounded 
on  the  total  silence  of  some  of  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity, and  t  he-absurd  tales  of  others;  although  there 
were  among  them  natives  of  Asia  Minor;  although 
others  had  resided  in  Egypt  or  in  Palestine ;  and 
although  the  whole  region  in  question  had  been 
under  the  successive  sway  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  above  three  centuries  and  a  half — the 
former  spreading  their  language,  and  the  latter 
maintaining  garrisons,  in  every  quarter.     Indeed 

*  the  ancient  notices  respecting  the  hyaena  are  either 
totally  fabulous,  or  so  confused  that  the  moderns, 
up  to  a  very  late  period,  failed  to  detect  the  real 
animal  in  the  classic  authors,  and  both  Bdon  and 
Gesner,  with  others,  referred  the  name  to  a  baboon  ; 
while  the  last-mentioned  figured  the  striped  species 
under  the.  appellation  of  lupus  m  ivinus.  "Yatva, 
therefore,  in  Ecclesiasticus  xiii.  18,  did  not 
bring  commentators  to  a  right  understanding  of 
the  word ;  although  it  is  there  placed  in  opposition 
to  the  dog,  and  is  much  more  appropriate  when 
taken  for  the  true  hyaena  than  when  applied  to 
a  baboon.  In  the  Romaic  or  modern  Greek, 
krokalos  and  gbinos  are  substituted  for  the  an- 
cient denomination  hyaena ;  and  henc°,  when  the 
Sept.  rendered  J*^^  ££>V  in  Jer.  xii.  9,  by  <T7r//- 
\aiov  vaivr)Q,  '  the  cave  of  the  hyaena,'  modern 
commentators,  up  to  a  recent  period,  were  at  a 
loss  for  the  meaning,  and  preferred  to  translate 
the  Hebrew  oifh  tzebori  'a  speckled  bird,'  as  it 
stands  in  our  version.  But  Bochart  and  the  con- 
tinuator  of  Calmet  vindicate  what  we  take  to  be 
the  true  reading,  oi'h  tz  iboa,  '  the  striped  rusher,' 
i.  e.  the  hyaena,  turning  round  upon  his  lair — in- 
troduced after  an  allusion  in  the  previous  verse 
to  the  lion  calling  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  (other 
hyaenas  and  jackals)  to  come  and  devour.  .  This 
.allusion,  followed  up,  as  it  is,  by  a  natural  asso- 
ciation of  icbas,  with  a  description  of  the  pastor, 
feeder,  or  rather  consumer  or  devourer  of  the 
vineyard,  treading  down  and  destroying  the  vines, 
renders  the  natural  and  poetical  picture  com- 
plete .  for  the  hyaena  seeks  burrows  and  caverns 
for  a  lair;  like  the  dog  it  turns  round  to  lie 
down;  howls,  and  occasionally  acts  in  concert; 
is  loathsome,  savage,  insatiable  in  appetite,  offen- 
sive in  sin  11  ;  and  will,  in  the  season,  like  canines, 
devour  grapes,  as  the  writer  has  himself  ascer- 
tained by  actual  experiment. 

Tzebna,   therefore,   we  consider  proved  to  be, 
generically,   the   hyaena ;    more   specifically,   the 

'  ennis  hyama  of  Linn.,  the  hyama  vulgaris  of 
more  recent  naturalists,  thzfoodh  of  Barbary,  the 
htb,  dubb  ili,  dabah,  zabak,  and  kaftaar  of  modern 
Sniitic  nations:  and,  if  the  ancients  understood 
anything  by  the  word,  it  was  also  their  trochus. 
The  striped  species  is  one  of  three  or  four — all,  it 
seema,  originally  African,  and,  by  following  ar- 
mies and  caravans,  gradually  spread  over  Soul  hern 
Asia  to  beyond  the  Granges,  though  not  as  yet  to 
the  east  of  the  Bramapootra.  It  is  now  not  un- 
common in  Asia  Minor,  and  lias  exl  nd  d  into 
Southern  Tah  ary  ;  but  this  progress  i^  compara- 
tively SO  recent  that  no  other  than  S ■•mi  ic  nam  '8 
are  Well  known  to  belong  to  it.  The  head  and 
jaws  of  all  the  Species  are  broad  and  Btrong;  the 
muzzle  truncated;  the  tongue  like  a  rasp;  the 
teeth  34  instead  of  42,  as  in  the  c>i7ii>l<ry  but  ro- 
bust, large,  and  eminently  formed,  for  biting,  lace- 
rating, and  reducing  the  very  bone  ;   the  DCCk  stiff; 


the  body  short  and  compact ;  the  limbs  tall,  with 
only  four  toes  on  each  foot ;  the  fur  coarse,  forming 
a  kind  of  semi-erectile  mane  along  the  back  ;  the 
tail  rather  short,  with  an  imperfect  brush,  and 
with  a  fetid  pouch  beneath  it.  In  stature  the 
species  varies  from  that  of  a  large  wolf  to  much 
less.  Hyaenas  are  not  bold  in  comparison  with 
wolves,  or  in  proportion  to  their  powers.  They  do 
not,  in  general,  act  collectively;  they  prowl  chit  fly 
in  the  night ;  attack  asses,  dogs,  and  weaker  ani- 
mals ;  feed  most  willingly  on  corrupt  animal 
offal,  dead  camels,  &c.  ;  and  dig  into  human 
graves  that  are  not  well  protected  with  stakes  aid 
brambles.  The  striped  species  is  of  a  dirty  a.Tiy 
buff,  with  some  oblique  black  streaks  across  the 
shoulders  and  body,  and  numerous  cross-bars  on 
the  legs ;  the  muzzle  and  throat  are  black ;  and 
the  tip  of  the  tail  white. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  deeb,  or  Scrip- 
tural wolf,  Avhen  represented  as  carrying  off  a 
lamb,  is  no  other  than  the  hyaena — unh  ss  the  real 
wolf  has  been  extirpated-;  for  zoologists  have  not 
found  the  wolf  in  Syria,  and  the  vague  reports 
of  travellers  respecting  it  may  apply  to  wild 
dogs,  whose  maimers  are  different,  or  to  cuius 
onth'is  or  tkoes  anfkus,  whose  powers  are  totally 
inadequate  to  inspire  fear  [Wolf.] — C.  II.  S. 

H  YMENiE  US  ('YjUfvatof),  a  professor  of  Christi- 
anity at  Ephesus,  who,  with  Alexander(l  Tim.  i.  20) 
and  Philetus  (2  Tim.  ii.  18),  had  departed  from  the 
truth  both  in  principle  ar.d  practice,  and  led  others 
into  apostacy.  The  chitf  doctrinal  error  of  these 
persons  consisted  in  maintaining  that  '  the  resur- 
rection was  past  already.'  The  precise  meaning 
of  this  expression  is  by  no  means  clearly  ascer- 
tained :  the  most  general  and  perhaps  best  founde  d 
opinion  is,  that  they  understood  the  resurrection  in 
a  figurative  sense  of  the  great  change  produced  by 
the  Gospel  dispensation.  Some  have  suggested, 
that  they  attempted  to  support  their  views  by  the 
Apostle's  language  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephcsians 
(vticpovg — avvi.'C,ui-Koh]atv — ovvyyuptv,  &c.  ii.  1- 
5)  :  but  this  is  very  improbable  ;  for  if  such  mis- 
conception of  his  language  had  arisen,  it  might 
easily  have  been  corrected ;  not  to  say  that  one  of 
them  appears  to  have  been  personally  inimical  to 
St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  14),  and  would  scarcely  have 
appealed  to  him  as  an  authority.  INlost  critics 
suppose;  that  the  same  person  is  referred  to  in  both 
the  epistles  to  Timothy  by  the-  name  of  Ilyinenants. 
Dr.  Mosheim,  however,  contends  that  there  were 
two.  He  seems  to  lay  great  Btress  on  the  Apostli  's 
d  claration  in  1  Tim.  i.  20,  'whom  /  have  delivered 
un'o  S'ltivi  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme.1 
But  whatever  may  he  the  meaning  of  this  expr  s- 
sion,  th"  infliction  was  evidently  designed  for  the 
benefit  and  restoration  of  the  parties  (con. p.  1  Cor. 
v.  6),  and  was  therefore  far  from  indicating  their 
hopeless  and  abandoned  wickedness.  Nor  do  the 
t  this  employed  in  the  second  Epistle  import  a 
less  flagrant  violation  of  the  Christian  profession 
than  those  In  the  first,  [fin  the  one  the  indivi- 
duals alluded  to  are  charged  with  having  "dis- 
card d  a   good  Conscience1  and    'made    sllipwr  ok 

of  faith,1  in  the  other  they  are  d  scribed  a-  indulg- 
ing 'in  vain  and  profane  babblings,  which  would 
increase  to  more  ungodliness,1  a->  'having  ernd 
concerning  the  truth.'  and  '  overthrow  iug  the  faith' 
of  others.      These  can  hardly  be   said  to  be   '  two 

distinct  characters  having  nothing  in  common  but 
tin*  oame1  (Mosheim 'a  Commentaries,  i.  "Ml  •"•»,<'>. 
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For   other  interpretations  of  2  Tim.   ii.    18,  see 

Gill's  Commentary,  in  loc,  and  Walchii  Miscel- 
lanea Sacra,  i.  4  ;  de  Eymenceo  Phileto,  Amsrel. 
1714.— J.  K.  R. 

HYMN  (vfj.vos).  In  the  only  places  of  1  he- 
New  Testament  where  this  word  occurs,  it  is  con- 
nected with  tu.  others  of  very  similar  import. 
1  Speaking  to  yourselves  in  psalms  (\pa\/j.o7s),  and 
hymns  (v/jlvois),  and  spiritual  songs  (o55o?s),  sing- 
ing  and  making  melody  in  your  heart  to  the 
Lord'  (Kph.  v.  19;  Col.  iii.  16).  It  has  been 
conjectured,  that  hy  '  psalms  and  hymns'  the 
poetical  compositions  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
cliiel.lv  to  be  understood,  and  that  the  epithet  '  spi- 
ritual," here  applied  to  '  songs,'  is  intended  to  mark 
those  devout  effusions  which  resulted  from  the  spi- 
ritual gifts  granted  to  the  primitive  church  :  yet 
in  1  Cor.  xiv.  26  a  production  of  the  latter  class 
is  called  '  a  psalm.'  Josephus,  it  may  he  remarked, 
uses  the  terms  vfxvoi  and  qJSat  in  reference  to 
the  Psalms  of  David  (Antiq.  vii.  12.  3).  Our 
information  respecting  the  hymnology  of  the  first 
Christians  is  extremely  scanty  :  the  most  distinct 
notice  we  possess  of  it  is  that  contained  in  Pliny's 
celebrated  Epistle  (£/?.  x.  97):  'Carmen  Christo 
quasi  deo,  dicere  secum  invicem "  (Augusti, 
Handbuch  der  Christlichen  Archciologie,  B.  V. 
Gebet  und  Gesang,  ii.  1-160 ;  Walchii  Mis- 
cellanea Sacra,  i.  2;  De  hymnis  ecclesice  Apos- 
tolic®, Amstel.  1744). 

The  hymn  which  our  Lord  sung  with  his  dis- 
ciples at  the  Last  Supper  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  latter  part  of  the  Hallel,  or  series  of 
psalms  which  were  sung  by  the  Jews  on  the  night 
of  the  Passover,  comprehending  Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.; 
Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxiv  being  sung  before,  and  the  rest 
after  the  Passover  (Buxtorfii  Lex.    Talm.   s.  v. 

tvH,  quoted  by  Kuinoel,  on  Matt.  xxvi.  30 ; 
Li  girt  foot's  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exercitations,  on 
Mark  xiv.  26 ;   Works,  xi.  435).— J.  E.  R. 

HYPERBOLE.  Any  one  who  carefully  exa- 
mines the  Bible  must  be  surprised  at  the  very  i'ew 
hyperbolic  expressions  which  it  contains,  consi- 
dering that  it  is  an  oriental  book.  Some  of  these 
few  have  occasioned  so  much  difficulty  to  sincere 
men,  that  we  have  reason  to  bless  God  that  the 
scene  of  those  great  events  which  comprise  the 
history  of  man's  salvation,  was  laid  in  Western, 
and  not  in  Eastern  Asia,  wkere  the  genius  of 
hyperbole  reigns  without  limit  or  control.  In 
Last. -in  Asia  the  tone  of  composition  is  pitched 
BO  hign  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  sober 
intellect  of  Europe;  while  in  Western  Asia  a 
medium  seems  to  have  been  struck  between  the 
ultra-extravagance  of  the  far  east,  and  the  frigid 
exactness  of  the  far  west. 

Hut  even  regarded  as  a  book  of  Western  Asia, 
the  Bible  is,  as  compared  with  almost  any  other 
Western  Asiatic  book,  so  singularly  free  from 
Hyperbolic  expressions  as  might  well  excite  our 
Surprise,  did  not  our  knowledge  of  its  divine 
origin  permit  us  to  suppose  that  even  the  style 
and  mode  of  expression  of  the  writers  were  so  far 
controlled,  as  to  exclude  from  their  writings 
what,  in  other  ages  and  countries,  might  excite 
pain  and  offence,  Slid  prove  an  obstacle  to  the 
eption  of  divine  tiutli.  Nor  is  it  to  be  said 
that  I  he  usage  of  hyperbole  is  of  modern  growth. 
He  find  it  in  the  oldest  eastern  writings  which 
iow  exist;    and  the  earlier    rabbinical    writings 
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attest  that,  in  times  approaching  near  to  ti*>w 
in  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testamen;  flou« 
rished,  the  Jewish  imagination  had  run  riot  id 
this  direction,  and  has  left  hyperboles  as  frequent 
a2id  outrageous  as  any  which  Peisia  or  India  cat 
produce. 

These  things  being  considered,  we  shall  cer 
tainly  have  more  cause  to  admire  the  rarity  o' 
hyperbolic  expressions  in  the  Bible  than  to  marvel 
at  those  which  do  occur. 

The  strongest  hyperbole  in  all  Scripture  is  that 
with  which  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  concludes  : — 
'There  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus 
did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  r«verj 
one,  I  suppose  that  the  world  itself  couid  not  con 
tain  all  the  books  that  should  be  written.'  This 
has  so  much  pained  many  comm°:  .ators,  that 
they  have  been  disposed  to  regard  i*  a*  an  un 
authorized  addition  to  the  sacred  text,  and  t< 
reject  it  accordingly.  Now  this  is  always  a  dan 
gerous  process,  and  not  to  be  adopted  but  on  sucl 
overwhelming  authority  of  collated  manuscript) 
as  does  not  exist  in  the  present  case.  How  mucV. 
more  natural  and  becoming  is  it  to  regard  the 
verse  simply  as  a  hyperbole,  so  perfectly  conform- 
able to  Oriental  modes  of  expression,  and  to  some 
other  hyperboles  which  may  be  found  interspersed 
in  the  sacred  books,  that,  the  sole  wonder  really 
is  that  this  one  should  be  rare  enough  to  afford 
ground  for  objection  and  remark. 

This  view  of  the  matter  might  be  illustrated 
by  many  examples,  in  which  we  find  sacred 
and  profane  authors  using  hyperboles  of  the  like 
kind  and  signification.  In  Num.  xiii.  33,  the 
spies  who  had  returned  from  searching  the  land 
of  Canaan,  say,  that  they  saw  '  giants  there,  ot 
such  a  prodigious  size,  that  they  were  in  their 
own  sight  as  grasshoppers.'  In  Dent.  i.  2$,  cities 
with  high  walls  about  them  are  said  to  be  'walled 
up  to  heaven.'  In  Dan.  iv.  7,  mention  is  made 
of  a  tree  whereof  '  the  height  teached  unto  heaven, 
and  the  sight  thereof  unto  the  end  of  all  the 
earth  :'and  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xlvii.  15s, 
speaking  of  Solomon's  wisdom,  says,  'Thy  soul 
covered  the  whole  eaith,  and  thou  filledst  it  with 
parables.'  As  the  world  is  here  said  to  be  tilled 
with  Solomon's  parables ;  so  in  John  xxi.  25,  by 
one  degree  more  of  hyperbole,  it  is  said  that  the 
world  could  not  contain  all  ihe  books  that  should 
be  written  concerning  Jesns's  miracles,  >f  a  par- 
ticular account  of  every  one  of  them  were  given. 
In  Josephus  (Antiq.  xiv.  22)  God  is  mentioned 
as  promising  to  Jacob  that  he  would  give  the  land 
of  Canaan  to  him  and  his  seed ;  and  then  it  is 
added  '  they  shall  till  the  whole  sea  and  land  which 
the  sun  shines  upon.'  Wetstein,  in  his  note  on  the 
text  in  John,  and  Basnage,  in  his  Histoire  des  J\i ij i 
(iii.  1-9;  v.  7),  have  cited  from  the  ancient  rab- 
binical writers  such  passages  as  the  following  : — 
'  If  all  the  seas  were  ink,  and  every  reed  was  h 
pen,  and  the  whole  heaven  and  earth  were  parch- 
ment, and  all  the  sons  of  men  were  writers,  they 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  write  all  the  lessons 
which  Jochanan  composed  .'  and  concerning  on« 
Eliezer  it  is  said,  that  '  if  the  heavens  were  parch- 
ment, and  all  the  sons  of  men  writers,  ami  all  tin 
trees  of  the  forest  pens,  they  would  not  be  sufti 
cient  for  writing  all  the  wisdom  whica  lie  wai 
possessed  of.' 

HyjHjrboles    not    less    strong   than   that   unde 
review  find  their  way  into  our  own  poetry,  with* 
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9ut    shocking    our   judgment    or    offending    oui 
taste,  tlius  : — 

'And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel 
As  fifty  seas,  if  all  their  sands  were  pearl, 
Their  rivers  nectar,  and  their  rocks  pure  gold.' 

Homer,  who  if  not  horn  in  Asia  Minor,  had 
undoubtedly  lived  there,  has  .sometimes  followed 
the  hyperbolic  manner  of  speaking  which  pre- 
vailed so  much  in  the  East  :  thus,  in  Iliad  xx. 
24fi,  217,  he  makes  ^neas  say  to  Achilles, 
4  Let  ns  have  done  witli  reproaching  one  another; 
for  we  may  throw  out  so  many  reproachful  words 
on  one  another,  that  a  ship  of  a  hundred  oars  would 
not  he  able  to  carry  the  load.'  Few  instances 
of  this  are  to  be  found  in  Occidental  writers ; 
yet  it  is  observed  that  Cicero  {Phil.  ii.  44)  has 
l,praesertirn  quum  illi  earn  gloriam  consecnti  sint, 
quae  vix  cudo  capi  posse  videatur,'  and  that 
Lvy  (vii.  25)  says,  '  hae  vires  populi  Romani, 
(puis  vix  ten-arum  capit  orbis.1  See  Bishop 
Pearces  Commentary  on  the  Four  Evangelists, 
1777,  &c. 

HYSSOP  (n'ltiS*  esobh;  Gr.  {Wwttoj)-  A  great 
variety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained  respect- 
ing the  plant  called  esobh.  translated  'hyssop'  in 
the  Authorized  Version  both  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament ;  but  as  yet  no  satisfactory  inves- 
tigation has  been  made,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  fix  with 
certainty  on  the  plant  intended.  The  difficulty  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  the  similarity  of  the  Greek 
name  vac-wos  to  the  Hebrew  esobh,  whence  the 
former  seems,  from  an  early  period,  to  have  been 
considered  synonymous  with  the  latter,  and  used 
foi  it  in  referring  to  the  passages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament where  it  is  mentioned.  As  the  vacruiros 
of  Greek  authors  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  common  hyssop  (Hyssopus  officinalis  of  bota- 
nists'), it  has  been  inferred  that  it  must  also  be  the 
.plant  of  the  Old  Te-tament,  as  well  as  that  re- 
ferred to  in  the  New  Testament.  This  inference 
has  not,  however,  been  universally  acquiesced  in; 
for  Celsius  enumerates,  under  no  less  than  eighteen 
neads,  the  different  plants  which  have  been  ad- 
duced by  various  authors  as  the  hyssop  of  Scrip- 
rure.  Before  mentioning  these,  it  is  desirable  to 
;efer  to  the  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
where  the  plant  is  mentioned.  The  first  notice  of  it 
occurs  in  Exod.  xii.  22,  where  a  bunch  of  hyssop 
is  directed  to  be  dipped  in  blood  and  struck  on 
the  lintels  and  the  two  side-posts  of  the  doors  of 
the  houses  in  which  the  Israelites  resided.  It  is 
next  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  52,  in  the 
ceremony  for  declaring  lepers  to  be  cleansed; 
iind  again,  in  Num.  xix.  6,  18,  in  preparing 
the  water  of  separation.  To  these  passages  the 
apostle  alludes  in  Ileb.  ix.  19: — k  For  when 
Moses  had  spoken  every  precept  to  all  the 
people, according  to  the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of 
calves,  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and  Bcarlet  wool, 
and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  t he  book  and  all 
the  people.'  From  this  text  we  Iind  that  the 
Grec  k  name  vcrrruntos  was  considered  synonymous 
with  the  Hebrew  esobh}  and  from  the  preceding  that 
the  plant  must  have  been  leafy,  and  large  enough 
U)  serve  for  the  purposes  of  Sprinkling,  and  that  it 
must  have  been  found  in  Lowei  Egypt, 01  well  as 
III  the  country  towards  Mount  Sinai,  and  onwards 

to  Palestine.  From  the  following  passages  we  get 
some  information  respecting  the  habits  and  the 
supposed  properties  of  the  plant   Thus,  in  l  Kings 


iv.33,  it  is  said,  'Solomon  spoke  of  tr««**,  frctn  (be 
cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  uifo  tli*  hvs<w 
that  spriYi  get h  ou  of  the  wall ;'  and  in  the  p^m 
tential  psalm  of  David  (li.  7),  '  Funre  m;.  wit! 
hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean  :  wash  me,  and  I  shal 
be  whiter  than  snow.'  In  this  passage  it  is. 
no  doubt,  considered  by  some  commentators  that 
hyssop  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense;  but  still  it  is 
possible  that  the  plant  may  have  possessed  som« 
general  cleansing  properties,  and  thus  come  to  be 
employed  in  preference  to  other  plants  in  the  cere 
monies  of  purification.  It  ought,  at  all  events,  tc 
be  found  growing  upon  walls,  and  in  Palestine 
In  the  account  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour, 
the  Apostle  John  says  (John  xix.  29),  '  Now  there 
was  set  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar,  and  they  filled  b 
sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put.  it  upon  hyssop,  and 
put  it  to. his  mouth.'  In  the  parallel  passages  o* 
Matthew  (xxvii.  48)  and  Mark  (xv.  36),  it  if 
stated  that  the  sponge  filled  with  vinegar  was  put 
upon  a  reed  or  stick.  To  reconcile  these  state- 
ments, some  commentators  have  supposed  that  both 
the  sponge  and  the  hyssop  were  tied  to  a  stick,  and 
that  one  apostle  mentions  only  the  hyssop,  because 
he  considered  it  as  the  most  important;  while,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  other  two  mention  only  the 
stick :  but  the  simplest  mode  of  explaining  the 
apparent  discrepancy  is  to  consider  the  hyssop  and 
the  stick  to  be  the  same  thing — in  other  words, 
that  the  sponge  was  affixed  to  a  stick  of  hyssop. 

A  great  variety  of  plants  have  been  adduced  by 
different  authors  as  that  alluded  to  in  the  above 
passages,  though  some  do  not  seem  to  think  it  ne 
cessary  to  reconcile  the  plant  which  they  prefei 
to  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  passages,  and 
seldom  take  the  trouble  of  proving  that  it  is  found 
in  the  localities  where  the  hyssop  is  stated"  to  have 
been  employed. 

Celsius  enumerates  the  several  plants  which 
have  been  adduced,  under  eighteen  different  heads. 
Of  these  some  belong  to  the  class  of  feins,  a« 
Capillus  Veneris,  maiden-hair,  and  Rvta  Mu- 
raria,  or  wall-rue.  because  they  will  grow  upon 
walls;  so  also  do  the  Poly  trie /nan.  or  hair-moss, 
the  Kloster  hyssops,  or  pearl  wort,  and  Sag  in  a  pro- 
cumbens  are  suggested  by  others,  because  from  their 
growing  on  rocks  or  walls,  they  will  answer  to  the 
passage  in  1  Kings  iv.  33,  and  from  their  small* 
ness  cotitrast  well  with  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  are  a  proof  of  the  minute  knowledge  of  Solo- 
mon. Some  again  contend  for  species  of  worm- 
wood, as  being,  from  their  bitterness,  most  likely 
to  have  been  added  to  the  vinegar  in  the  sponge, 
that  it  might  be  more  distasteful  to  our  Saviour. 
The  majority,  however,  have  selected  different 
kinds  of  fragrant  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
family  of  Labiatcr,  several  of  which  are  found 
in  dry  and  barren  situations  in  Palestine,  ami 
also  in  some  parts  of  the  Deseit.  Of  thes* 
may  be  mentioned  the  rosemary,  species  of  la- 
vender, of  mint,  of  marjoram,  of  thyme,  of  sa- 
vory, of  thymbra.  and  others  of  the  same  tribe 
resembling  each  other  much  in  characters  as  well 
as  in  properties:  but  it  does  not  appear  thai  anj 
of  them  grow  on  walls,  or  are  possessed  of  cleansing 
properties :  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  rosemary, 
they  are  not  capable  of  yielding  a  stick,  nor  arf 
they  found  in  all  the  required  stu.it  ions.  Ifwi 
look  to  the  most  recent  authors,  we  Iind  some  othe» 

plants  adduced,  though  the  gen**  ^ity  adhere  re 
the  common  hyssop.     Sprengel  (Ilist.  Uoi  Uerh. 
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i.  14^  h/idi!  to  entertain  no  doc«h'  that  the  Thvm- 
btji  spt~*ila  found  by  Hasselquist,  on  the  ruins 
aU'it  Jerusalem,  h  the  hyssop  of  Solomon  ;  though 
Hasselquist  himseif  thought  tliiit  tlie  moss  called 
(iynnvstonium  truncatunt  was  the  plant.  Lady 
Calculi  ask-,  '  Whether  the  hyssop  uikhi  which 
St.  Juiin  says  the  sponge  steeped  in  vinegar  was 
put,  tu  he  held  to  the  lips of  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
might  not  h^  tlie  hyssop  attached  to  its  staff  of 
cedar-wood,  for  the  purposes  of  sprinkling  the 
people,  lest  they' should  contract  defilement  on 
the  e\e  of  the  Sahhath,  which  was  a  high-day.  by 
rjeing  in  the  field  of  execution'  (Scripture  Iler- 
6a/,  p  208).  Rosen miiller,  again,  thinks  that  the 
Hebrew  word  Esobk  does  not  denote  our  hyssop, 
but  an  aromatic  plant  resembling  it,  the  wild 
marj  nam,  which  the  Germans  cu'i  uosien.  oi 
Woulut ninth,  the  Arabs  Zatar,  ami  the  Greeks 
Qrigaioun.  In  the  Pictorial  Bible  (i.  161),  Mr. 
Kitlo  observes  '  that  the  hyssop  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  has  opened  a  wide  Held  for  conjecture, 
hut  in  no  instance  has  any  plant  been  suggested 
that,  a»  the  saaui  time,  has  a  sufficient  length  of 


»tem  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  wand  or  ]X>1b, 
and  sum  detergent  or  cleansing  properties  as  to 
reider  it  a  fit  emblem  for  purification;'  and  he 
suggests  it  as  probable,  that.  '  the  hyssop  was  2 
species  of  Phytolacca,  as  combining  length  of 
stem  with  cleansing  properties,  from  the  quantity 
of  potash  which  is  yielded  by  the  ashes  of  the 
American  species,  P.  decandra,  of  this  genus.' 
P.  Abyssinica  grows  to  the  size  of  a  shrub 
in  Abyssinia.  Winer  (Bibl.  Reahourterbxich, 
ii.  81(J,  s.  v.  Ysop)  gives  a  description  of  the 
common  hyssop,  but  says  that  it  must  not  be 
concealed  that  the  Talmudists  distinguish  tlie 
hyssop  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  that 
mentioned  in  the  law.  He  then  adduces  the 
Origanum,  mentioned  in  the  quotation  from 
Rosenmuiier,  a*  the  Esobh  of  the  Hebrews;  but 
concludes  by  observing  that  a  more  accurate  exa- 
mination is  required  of  the  hyssops  and  O  rig  ana 
of  that  part  of  Asia,  before  the  meaning  nf  tlie 
Hebrew  Esobh  can  be  considered  as  satisfactorily 
determined.  For  any  new  informatior  we  aaj 
be  able  to  communicate.  see  Ysop. — J.  F.  R. 
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